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Sexual  slogan  waffles 
under  pressure 

To  avoid  controversy,  the  Students' 
Administration  Council  is  backing 
down  from  using  sexual  innuendo 
to  elevate  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  slogan  'Size  matters'  was  to 
appear  on  all  orientation  material. 
But  some  critics  felt  it  inappropri- 
ately promoted  the  dubious  prestige 
attached  to  large  penises  as  a  means 
of  marketing  the  gigantic  University 
of  Toronto. 

'"Size  matters'  was  going  to  be  the 
theme,  but  some  people  were  con- 
cerned about  the  motto,"  said  SAC 
president  Ted  Salgado.  "Then  it  was 
decided  it  was  best  not  to  do  that." 

Although  the  motto  was  deemed 
unfit  for  all  orientation  material,  it 
does  appear  on  promotional  mate- 
rial which  has  already  been  sent  to 
potential  corporate  sponsors. 

Gillian  Morton,  coordinator  of  the 
Women's  Centre,  says  the  obvious 
phallic  reference  is  unsophisticated. 

"If  the  most  important  thing  you  can 
say  about  the  university  is  that  it  is 
really  big,  then  you  have  a  lack  of 
imagination,"  she  said.  "It's  juvenile." 

But  Renata  Catenacci,  former 
women's  issues  officer  for  SAC  and 
co-coordinator  of  this  year's  orien- 


SHORTS 


tation,  defends  the  slogan. 

She  stresses  the  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  print  which  reads,  'Wel- 
come to  Canada's  Biggest,'  and 
appears  below  the  nearly  2  and  a 
half  inches  of  'Size  matters,'  reveals 
the  true  motivation  behind  the  slo- 
gan— which  is  to  promote  equity. 

"We  attract  a  lot  of  people  and 
cater  to  many  different  ideas,  say- 
ing we  are  big  says  we  are  not 
exclusive  and  elitist,"  she  said. 

Caroline  Abela 

No  tuition  for  York 

students 

The  end  of  a  drawn-out  strike  at 
York  University  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  student  uprising  catalysed 
by  a  demand  for  a  tuition-fee  rebate. 

The  York  Graduate  Students'  As- 
sociation is  demanding  that  over 
$700  worth  of  tuition  fees  lost  dur- 
ing the  55  day  strike  be  returned  to 
its  2,000  members. 

"The  operating  principle  should 
be  that  you  receive  services  for  pay 
rendered,"  said  student  association 
president  Joel  Davis  Harden. 

But  at  least  250  graduate  students 
are  using  the  momentum  building 
among  students  to  plot  a  larger  tuition 
boycott  of  their  summer  tuition  fees. 

Harden  says  the  university  refuses 
to  recognize  summer  as  a  down- 
time when  it  charges  students  neariy 
$1,700  in  each  of  the  fall,  winter, 
and  summer  sessions. 

David  Layton  Brown,  director  of 
York's  school  of  graduate  studies, 
says  the  council  is  seriously  consid- 
ering the  strike-related  fees  rebate. 
But  he  warns  that  financial  penalties 
will  be  enforced  if  students  don't 
pay  their  summer  fees. 

Students  are  already  claiming  vic- 
tory after  a  recent  university  ruling 
stating  that  students  who  are  with- 
drawn from  school  after  refusing  to 
pay  their  fees  will  not  have  to  peti- 
tion for  reinstatement. 

Don  Fraser 


FEAR  AND  LOATHING  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN  TRAIL:  Protestors, 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  Jean  Chretien  at  the  Trinity-Spadina 
Liberal  headquarters,  show  their  displeasure  in  the  federal 
government's  eagerness  to  cut  social  spending.  Tony  lanno, 
the  incumbant  for  that  area,  was  narrowly  re-elected  last  night. 


U  of  T  defends 
academic-based 
student  aid 

Funds  not  going  to  poor  dummies, 
says  university  dean 

ah  Schmidt  students  who  would 


by  Sarah  Schmidt 
Varsity  Staff 
In  an  unexpected  battle  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  academic  merit 
on  one  side  and  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  financial  need  on  the  other, 
needy  students  may  lose  out  on  mil- 
lions of  dollars  if  the  government  al- 
lows the  university  to  have  its  way. 

The  battleground  is  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Trust  Fund,  a 
fundraising  initiative  announced  last 
spring  by  minister  of  education  John 
Snobelen  when  the  government  prom- 
ised to  match  private  donations  for 
financial  aid  dollar-for-doUar.  U  of  T 
then  chipped  in  to  create  a  three-way 
match. 

The  university  raised  $80  million  in 
private  donations  for  the  fund,  boost- 
ing it  to  $240  million  with  the  triple 
match. 

Snobelen  explained  the  government 
created  the  fund  to  help  out  needy 


students  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  finance  a  college  or  university 
education. 

"It  is  vital  to  Ontario's  prosperity  that 
qualified  students  in  financial  need  have 
access  to  post-secondary  education," 
he  said.  "It's  a  fund  where  corporations 
and  individuals  can  give  money  to  help 
students  who,  for  financial  reasons, 
wouldn't  be  able  to  attend  university." 

Financial  need  should  be  the  foun- 
dation for  the  pool  of  candidates  who 
benefit  from  the  fund,  says  the  minis- 
try's trust  fund  manager  Philip  Baldwin. 

"The  intention  was  to  be  bursary," 
said  Baldwin.  "Bursary  is  exactly  what 
it  is....  Financial  need  is  to  be  the 
foremost  criterion,  apart  from  Ontario 
residency." 

While  U  of  T  administrators  admit 
financial  need  must  be  one  of  the  crite- 
rion, they  do  not  necessarily  see  it  as 
the  starting  point. 

please  see  Student  Aid,  page  2 


Youth  take  on  election  from  all  angles 


by  Pete  Brieger 
From  the  Reform  party's  youth  SWAT 
team  to  the  movement  to  destroy  bal- 
lots, young  people  at  ideological  odds 
participated  fiercely  in  the  five-week 
federal  election  campaign,  and  watched 
as  the  Liberals  slid  up  the  right-of- 
centre  for  a  second  time. 

Mike  Richmond,  Progressive  Con- 
servative youth  chairperson  and  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  law  student,  worked 
tireless  hours  trying  to  bring  his  party 
back  from  the  brink  of  extinction  after 
it  was  reduced  to  two  seats  in  the  last 
federal  election.  The  enthusiasm  re- 
quired for  this  task  runs  deep  in  Rich- 
mond's blood. 

"My  father  took  me  to  a  political 
convention  in  Ottawa  when  I  was  14 
and  I  was  exposed  to  all  these  huge, 
incredible  people,"  said  Richmond. 
'There  was  one  person,  though,  who 
paid  attention  to  me  while  some  others 
brushed  me  off  and  I  thought,  'This 
guy  is  going  to  Prime  Minister  some- 
day.' That  man  was  Jean  Charest." 

Canvassing  up  to  13  hours  a  day  and 
introducing  high  school  students  to 
Tory  candidates  were  among  the  many 
duties  Richmond  was  required  to  per- 
form as  the  party's  youth  leader.  "You 
really  wear  out  your  running  shoes 
doing  the  grass  roots  campaigning,"  he 
said. 

While  Jessica  Lott  also  spent  the  last 
month  going  door  to  door  after  catch- 
ing the  morning  rush  of  GO  train  com- 
muters at  6  a.m.,  she  had  a  very  differ- 
ent message. 

One  of  the  youngest  candidates,  this 
19-year-old  was  of  four  U  of  T  students 
who  unsuccessfully  bid  for  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  seats  in  the  Metro  Toronto 
area. 


Like  Richmond,  who  garnered  his 
commitment  to  neo-conservatism  at  an 
early  age,  Lott's  belief  in  social  democ- 
racy was  fostered  early  on. 

"My  eariiest  political  exposure  came 
in  the  form  of  attending  protest  marches 
with  my  mother.  My  commitment  to 
the  NDP  was  the  result  of  a  natural 
progression  stemming  from  this  early 


exposure,"  she  explained. 

Tory-turned  Reformer  Kory  Teneycke, 
coordinator  of  the  Refonm  party's  youth 
SWAT  team  and  University  of  Ottawa 
student,  fought  against  Lott's  vision  from 
his  party's  roving  tour  bus. 

Traveling  to  key  constituencies  in  a 
bus  spreading  Reform's  message  and 
cheerleading  for  the  party's  candidates, 


the  SWAT  team  was  forced  to  contend 
with  protesters  in  the  towns  they  entered. 

"A  couple  of  our  Marxist-Leninist 
friends  showed  up  from  Trent  Univer- 
sity, but  they  were  outnumbered  by 
far,"  said  Teneycke  about  the  Peterbor- 
ough protest.  "We  blew  the  doors  off 
the  place." 

please  see  Reform,  page  2 
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Matthews  budding  alongside 
St.  George  Street's  new  greens 
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by  Carl  Warren 
Varsity  Staff 
Judy  Matthews  is  having  a  field  day  on 
U  of  T's  grassy  nooks  and  crannies. 

"Just  put  a  beautiful  hedge  down," 
said  Matthews  about  one  of  her  recent 
implants  to  the  university's  lunar  sur- 
face. "Quick  go  look  at  it.  It  changes 
the  whole  feel  of  the  street." 

Wealthy,  wacky  and  tenacious  as 
hell,  U  of  T's  emerging  fences  and 
hedges  guru  was  catapulted  onto  cam- 
pus over  a  year  ago  after  spotting  $1- 
million  of  the  $4-million  bill  for  the  St. 
George  Revitalization  project. 

With  U  of  T's  starchy,  aerobicized 
facelift  completed,  Matthews  is  now  an 
employee  of  the  university  on  a  renew- 
able six-month  contract  with  the  pow- 
erful office  of  planning  and  budget  in 
Simcoe  Hall,  where  she  fully  intends 
on  prescribing  more  plastic  surgery. 

"We're  building  on  the  momentum 
created  by  St.  George....  I'm  looking  at 
our  whole  campus — courtyard  plazas, 
open  spaces,  what's  good,  what  we  can 
review  and  what  we  can  restore,"  she 
said. 

Her  pet  peeves,  unused  open  spaces 


and  U  of  T's  metallic  west  end,  were  up 
for  discussion  recently  at  four  work- 
shops, organized  by  Matthews  and  paid 
for  by  her  new  office. 

Matthews'  sudden  prominence  on 
campus  is  ironic  considering  she  ini- 
tially wanted  her  gift  to  remain  anony- 
mous. But  since  the  leak  was  made 
public  in  the  Varsity  two  years  ago,  her 
personae  was  turfed  out  of  hibernation. 

After  being  released  from  her  pouch, 
Matthews  has  spent  much  of  her  time 
galloping  across  the  U  of  T  outback 
and  surveying  St.  George  construction 
sites  sporting  designer  galoshes  and 
arranging  photo-ops  with  U  ot  T's 
alumni  magazine. 

A  sprinkling  of  university  and  city 
paparazzi  lavishly  toasted  her  charita- 
ble spirit  at  a  public  ceremony  last 
October  at  the  re-opening  of  the  new 
and  improved  St.  George  Street.  And 
more  recently,  Matthews  was  awarded 
an  impressive  honorary  degree  from 
Trinity  College. 

However,  insider  information  not 
only  revealed  her  name,  but  also  the 
nature  of  power  play  at  U  of  T.  It  led  to 
the  metamorphosis  of  a  donor  who 


gave  to  the  university  and  quickly  be- 
came part  of  it,  raising  the  spectre  of  a 
possible  connection  between  gifts,  jobs 
and  degree  granting. 

"Do  you  mean  do  you  buy  a  degree? 
No,"  said  Tom  Delworthy,  Trinity's 
provost.  "But  anybody  who  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  the  community  is 
certainly  worth  the  attention." 

But  some  community  activists  are 
worried  that  Matthews'  ascendancy  to 
Simcoe  Hall  coincides  with  a  subtle  but 
notable  shift  in  the  planning  process. 
They  fear  community  input  may  be 
side-stepped  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
committee  which  will  not  be  as  acces- 
sible or  accountable  as  its  predecessor. 

Matthews  is  to  be  an  assessor  to  the 
new  physical  planning  and  design  ad- 
visory committee,  which  will  report 
directly  to  a  small  executive  committee 
of  U  of  T's  highest  governing  body. 

"Over  the  years,  relations  have  been 
somewhat  fractious,"  said  Bob  Barnett, 
chair  of  the  Sussex-Ulster  residence 
committee.  "So  if  our  power  decreases 
in  this  new  process,  then  it's  not  a  good 
idea  and  might  mean  more  battles 
ahead." 
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'There  is  no  guideline  whatsoever  that  refers  to  the  size  of  pools 
of  students.  Nor  is  there  a  guideline  that  restricts  access  to 
OSOTF  support  solely  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,"  said  U  of 
T  vice-president  planning  and  budget  Dan  Lang. 

'Those  terms  [bursary  and  scholarship]  are  virtually  inter- 
changeable. 1  don't  think  the  terminology  means  anything,"  he 
added. 

A  bursary  is  an  award  based  on  financial  need  exclusively, 
while  scholarships  are  awarded  based  on  academic  merit. 

The  Donors 

As  a  result  of  this  fundamental  differing  of  opinion,  many 
donors  have  insisted  on  tacking  on  academic  merit,  and 
have  made  need  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal,  for  example,  donated  $3  million  to  the 
U  of  T  National  Scholarship  program  which  dispenses  awards  to 
the  top  eight  to  10  top  students  annually. 

"The  first  point  is  merit,  but  then  the  amount  of  money  will 
depend  on  need,"  said  Anthony  Comper,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  and  chair  of  U  of  T's  Governing  Council.  "It  will  be 
a  more  generous  scholarship  to  those  in  need." 

The  university,  in  recognition  of  the  bank  contributing  one- 
third  of  the  funds,  has  renamed  the  scholarship  in  its  honour. 

And  the  Richard  Ivey  Foundation  made  academic  achieve- 
ment paramount  in  its  $250,000  donation  to  the  faculty  of  law 
and  department  of  chemistry, 

"In  each  case  we've  said  yes,  it's  to  be  merit  driven,"  said 
Richard  W.  Ivey,  adding  that  so  long  as  need  is  one  of  criterion 
assessed  among  the  top  achievers,  the  university  does  not  care. 
"They  don't  mind  you  superimposing  academic  on  that,  say  an 
A  average." 

"We  believe  that  those  students  who  work  the  hardest  and 
perform  the  best  are  more  deserving  than  those  who  don't,"  Ivey 
added.  "It's  a  reward." 

But  Baldwin  says  this  emphasis  on  merit  first  may  be  in 
violation  of  the  guidelines. 

"If  you're  going  to  start  from  the  very  lop  students  and  go 
down,  I  would  say  no,  it  wouldn't  be  eligible,"  he  said.  "It  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  pool  if  academic  criterion  comes  into  it." 

The  Philosophy 

But  Malcolm  McGralh,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  says  it  may  be  unwise  to  base 
access  to  the  funds  on  need  exclusively. 

"You're  not  going  to  hand  it  out  to  a  poor  dummy,  but  need 
will  be  one  of  the  criteria  [sic]  why  someone  will  get  one  of  these 
scholarships,"  said  McGrath,  whose  faculty  raised,  over  $4 
million  for  the  OSOTF. 

However,  Gillian  Morton,  director  of  the  Women's  Centre 
and  member  of  the  campus  Anti-Cuts  Coalition,  says  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  OSOTF  seems  to  have  been  lost  and  speaks  to 
U  of  T's  elitism. 

"There's  this  rhetoric  around  excellence  and  'great  minds' 
and  what  makes  a  university  'great'  is  those  who  excel  academi- 
cally," said  Morton.  "But  what  merit  fails  to  take  into  account  is 
the  issue  of  privilege.  What  about  students  who  don't  have  to 
work  two  part-time  jobs  or  who  don't  have  two  kids?  They'll  be 
at  an  advantage." 

The  Propaganda 

Amid  this  confusion  about  merit  and  need,  the  university  has 
produced  ambiguous  materials  to  solicit  donations. 
In  a  memo  to  entice  Erindale  faculty  members  to  contribute  to 
the  OSOTF,  for  example,  principal  Bob  McNutt  wrote,  "Our 
goal  is  to  attract  the  best  students  to  Erindale,  yet  we  lose  a  great 
number  of  these  students  to  institutions  who  have  the  means  to 
offer  lucrative  scholarships." 

In  the  university's  promotional  material  on  the  seat  sale,  the 
information  is  equally  contradictory. 

In  a  pamphlet  under  the  heading,  'Our  future:  great  students,' 
it  reads,  'To  build  on  our  strengths,  we  must  continue  to 
compete  effectively  for  the  best  students.  In  today's  climate  of 
rising  tuition  fees,  U  of  T  must  remain  accessible  to  present  and 
future  generations." 

In  another  flyer,  it  states  that,  "Our  ability  to  award  scholar- 
ships has  not  increased  with  the  growth  of  outstanding  students 
in  financial  need."  Later  in  the  same  flyer,  it  sells  OSOTF  as 
"expanding  financial  assistance  for  students  in  need." 

The  Sale 

6  t'T'hey  sold  it  on  greatness  and  excellence,  as  well  as  need. 

X  It  was  never  spelled  out  what  the  relationship  was 
between  the  two,"  said  Morton.  "But  the  government  guidelines 
talk  about  academically  qualified  students,  who  otherwise, 
couldn't  attend  university.  To  me,  that  clearly  puts  the  emphasis 
on  the  level  of  need." 

However,  she  says  there  was  little  ambiguity  during  the 
tuition  fee  debate  about  the  university's  commitment  to  provid- 
ing student  aid  for  those  students  most  hurt  by  fee  increases.  In 
the  minutes  to  meetings  during  which  tuition  fee  increases  were 
discussed,  OSOTF  was  put  forward  as  financial  aid  to  assist 
needy  students. 

"We  were  continually  told  when  fighfing  tuition  fee  increases, 
they  said  we  didn't  need  to  worry  about  needy  students  because 
they'd  be  money  for  them  based  on  need,"  said  Morton.  "It 
doesn't  seem  that  this  has  come  about." 

The  Audit 

While  members  of  the  U  of  T  community,  along  with  the 
donors,  dispute  the  spirit  of  the  guidelines,  the  Ministry 
says  it  will  ensure  that  they  are  met. 

"Each  institution  will  be  audited  for  purposes  for  which  this 
program  was  intended.  It  has  to  past  that  scrutiny."  


Homeless  battle 
rages  on 


by  Christina  Varga 
Following  on  the  heels  of  two 
highly-charged  actions  which 
left  many  facing  police  charges, 
members  of  an  explosive  anti- 
poverty  group  are  planning  their 
next  move. 

The  Ontario  Coalition  Against 
Poverty's  public  action,  a  June 
7  camp-out  on  Yonge  Street, 
arrives  as  some  of  its  members 
are  preparing  to  go  to  court  to 
defend  themselves  against  tres- 
passing and  more  serious  crimi- 
nal charges. 

These  charges  stem  from  pro- 
tests dating  back  to  Mar.  5 
against  the  city's  refusal  to  al- 
low homeless  to  find  shelter  in  a 
building  that  has  been  vacant 
for  five  years. 

'The  reverence  for  property 
in  this  society  is  so  great,  even  if 
the  property  is  empty,  even  if 
someone  is  freezing  outside, 
they  could  be  committing  a 
criminal  offense  if  the  landlord 
wants  it  to  remain  empty,"  said 
Bob  Kellerman.  one  of  OCAP's 
lawyers  about  the  building  in 
question,  88-90  Carlton  Street. 

But  with  conservative  figures 
putting  the  number  of  homeless 
in  Toronto  at  37,000  and  hostels 
turning  people  away.  Sue  Collis 
of  OCAP  says  government  has 
to  rethink  its  strategy. 

"People  aren't  being  housed 
as  they  should  be.  The  issue 
isn't  being  addressed.  Our  ac- 
tions around  88-90  Carlton  is  to 


push  [the  government]  to  do 
that." 

The  building's  owners, 
Jigwell  Enterprises,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  property  manage- 
ment company,  Living  Proper- 
ties, Inc. 

"[The  press]  have  made  my 
clients  appear  as  though  they 
were  uncaring  and  motivated 
by  greed,"  said  Angelo 
Raftopoulos,  general  manager 
of  Living  Properties.  The  own- 
ers, rather,  are  worried  that  the 
buildings  are  unsafe.  "Frankly, 
they're  a  firetrap,"  Raftopoulos 
added. 

While  neither  the  owner  nor 
the  police  say  they  can  do  any- 
thing, OCAP  has  called  on  the 
provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  pass  legislation  al- 
lowing people  to  live  in  empty 
buildings. 

The  provincial  government, 
however,  says  that  is  not  in  its 
jurisdiction. 

'Those  buildings  are  owned 
by  somebody  and  no  one  has 
the  ability  to  simply  take  over 
someone  else's  property,"  said 
Anne  Dundas,  housing  advisor 
to  municipal  affairs  minister  Al 
Leach.  "It's  not  up  to  the  prov- 
ince to  tell  people  what  to  do 
with  their  property." 

The  municipal  government 
offers  a  similar  response. 

"[We  have]  sympathy  for  the 
rights  of  homeless  people...  but 
the  city  couldn't  [create  any 


Metro  cops  are  always  there  to  serve  and  protect  your 
local  empty  buildings 


bylaws]  until  the  [provincial] 
level  of  government  gives  the 
city  permission  to  tell  private 
property  owners  how  to  use  their 
property,"  said  Jennifer  Morris, 
policy  director  for  Toronto 
Mayor  Barbara  Hall. 

While  politicians  disagree 


under  whose  portfolio  this  prob- 
lem falls,  OCAP  must  continue 
its  strategy  of  direct  action,  says 
John  Clarke,  spokesperson  for 
OCAP. 

"Squatters  rights  are  won  by 
organizing,  not  deputations  to 
authorities,"  said  Clarke. 


Part-time  students  hit  hard 
with  OSAP  changes 


by  Sarah  Schmidt 
Varsity  Staff 
Tracey  Lauriaut,  a  third  year 
student  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa, is  being  forced  to  make 
the  difficult  decision  many  part- 
time  students  across  the  prov- 
ince are  grappling  with  this  sum- 
mer— either  be  cut  off  of  OSAP, 
try  to  manage  unworkable  sched- 
ules, or  leave  school  altogether. 

A  single  mother  of  two  young 
children  and  full-time  staff  per- 
son at  the  U  of  O's  mature  and 
part-time  students'  centre, 
Lauriaut  wanted  to  reduce  her 
course  load  next  year  so  she 
could  boost  her  marks  and  be- 
come a  contender  for  awards 
and  graduate  school. 

"I'm  a  living  example,"  said 
Lauriaut,  referring  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Education's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  its  proposed 
changes  to  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Plan. 

In  September,  only  those  stu- 
dents who  take  at  least  a  60  per 
cent  course  load  will  be  eligible 
for  OSAP.  Currently,  only  a  20 
per  cent  course  load  is  required. 

This  most  recent  move  to  deny 
part-time  students  provincial  stu- 
dent loans  comes  only  a  year 
after  the  government  kicked 
sole-support  parents  off  social 
assistance  only  to  bump  them 
onto  OSAP. 

Lauriaut  was  one  of  the  many 
who  lost  her  child  care  bursaries 
and  family  benefits  as  a  result  of 
last  year's  change,  and  started 
accumulating  an  annual  debt  of 
$17,000  on  OSAP. 

But  the  Ministry  says  the 
changes  are  not  about  denying 
access  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, but  simply  harmonising  On- 
tario's student  loans  program 
with  the  changes  made  to  the 
Canada  Student  Loans  program 
in  1995,  a  system  for  which  part- 


time  students  are  still  eligible. 

"It's  not  as  though  those  who 
have  a  20  per  cent  course  load 
can't  go  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment," said  Danielle  Gauvin, 
public  affairs  officer  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Education. 

The  amount  available  for  part- 
time  students  under  the  Canada 
Student  Loan  program  is  a  maxi- 


mum balance  of  $4,000.  And 
interest  on  the  loan  starts  accru- 
ing from  the  moment  the  loan  is 
negotiated. 

"It's  certainly  a  strong  pro- 
gram," added  Gauvin. 

Lauriaut,  however,  says  the 
province's  shifting  responsibil- 
ity to  the  federal  government  is 
wholly  inadequate  and  irrespon- 


sible. 

"My  tuition  is  almost  $4,000," 
she  said.  "But  what's  worse  is 
you  forgo  your  interest-free  .sta- 
tus and  get  kicked  into  repay- 
ment when  you  have  no  money. 
So  you  end  up  using  what  you 
borrow  to  pay  back  the  inter- 
est." 

please  see  OSAP,  page  3 


Scandals  galore  mark  demise 
of  popular  U  of  T  bar 


by  Shauna  Hemingway 
Varsity  Staff 
A  rowdy  Beverly  St.  bar  fre- 
quented by  U  of  T  students  has 
finally  been  shutdown,  but 
neighbours  are  left  wondering 
why  it  took  so  long. 

Residents  living  near  the  Stu- 
dent Hall,  a  troublesome  water- 
ing hole  run  by  Metro  police 
Sgt.  Jeff  Valentine  until  it  was 
closed  May  23,  want  to  know 
why  their  concerns  have  been 
ignored  in  past  months. 

'There's  got  to  be  more  than 
just  [Sgt.  Valentine]  involved 
here,  otherwise  our  calls  would 
have  been  answered,"  said  Alex 
Ang,  who  lives  across  the  street 
from  the  bar. 

Local  residents  became  upset 
when  the  bar  reopened  last  sum- 
mer after  being  shut  down  Feb. 
28,  1996  for  a  violation  of  a 
residential  zoning  bylaw.  Un- 
der the  new  management  of  Sgt. 
Valentine,  the  police  stopped 
responding  to  routine  com- 
plaints, says  Ang. 

"With  the  other  [manager] 
when  we  called  there  was  usu- 
ally a  squad  car  there  in  a  few 
minutes  to  check  it  out,...  but 
with  the  Valentine  situation, 
basically  nothing  was  being 


done,"  said  Ang. 

'There  seems  to  be  that  atti- 
tude of  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
something  when  one  of  their 
own  is  involved,"  he  added. 

But  police  say  such  allega- 
tions are  unfounded. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Det. 
Hugh  Ferguson,  part  of  a  team 
of  investigators  from  Metro's 
52  division,  adding  that  such 
complaints  are  being  looked 
into. 

Police  as  well  as  the  Metro 
Licensing  Commission  and  the 
LLBO  began  investigating  the 
Student  Hall  after  a  large  fight 
broke  out  outside  the  bar  May 
18,  involving  as  many  as  100 
youth  and  sending  four  people 
to  hospital  with  stab  wounds. 

Just  five  days  later,  Metro  of- 
ficials padlocked  the  doors  un- 
der the  closing  order  issued 
against  the  building  in  1996. 

The  bar,  often  frequented  by 
New  College  students  at  U  of  T, 
had  become  well  known  to  col- 
lege administrators  over  the  past 
year.  In  fact,  after  students  were 
injured  in  a  scuffle  outside  the 
bar,  Ann  Yeoman,  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  New  College,  banned 
Valentine's  advertisements  from 
the  college. 


"It  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous 
place  that  wasn't  run  very  well," 
said  Yeoman,  who  spoke  to 
Valentine  directly  after  several 
students  arrived  on  her  doorstep 
bruised  and  battered,  claiming 
that  bouncers  from  the  bar  had 
followed  them  up  the  street  and 
started  a  fight  using  a  stick  and 
pepper  spray. 

"It  didn't  seem  to  be  man- 
aged in  a  professional  way," 
said  Yeoman. 

Valentine  took  over  manage- 
ment of  the  bar  as  a  members- 
only  club,  opening  it  under  a 
new  name  after  a  two-year  clos- 
ing order  was  issued  on  the  build- 
ing. Police  don't  yet  know  how 
this  was  possible. 

"Members-only  clubs  are  in 
a  gray  area.  They  exist  outside 
many  zoning  bylaws  and  who 
knows  what  other  bylaws," 
said  Ferguson.  "Quite  frankly, 
we  haven't  looked  into  that 
yet." 

Police  will  also  be  looking 
into  the  possibility  that  the  liq- 
uor license  may  have  simply 
been  handed  down  from  man- 
ager to  manager  because  the 
building  and  lot  have  been 
owned  by  the  same  man  for 
over  30  years,  added  Ferguson. 
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U  of  T  governors  ignore  outrage 
about  use  of  students'  money 


by  Meg  Murphy 
Varsity  Staff 
Student  leaders  appointed  as 
watchdogs  to  monitor  the  uni- 
versity's use  of  their  classmates' 
cash  say  their  ability  to  act  as 
effective  guardians  has  been 
unethically  undermined. 

U  of  T  governors  just  unani- 
mously voted  to  adopt  the  ad- 
ministration's student  services 
budget,  despite  the  unwavering 
resistance  expressed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  three  major  stu- 
dent groups  on  campus. 

After  students  successfully 
blocked  increases  of  $10  for 
Hart  House  and  $30  for  the  De- 
partment of  Athletics  and  Rec- 
reation, student  affairs  head 
David  Neelands  and  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  advised 
governors  to  support  tunneling 
temporary  funding  to  these  two 
student  services. 

This  action  violates  the  spirit 
of  a  government-mandated 
agreement  signed  by  student 
leaders  and  university  admin- 
istrators last  spring,  say  the 
students.  The  contract  outlined 
a  protocol  designed  to  ensure 
students  have  a  say  over  the 
amount  of  money  the  univer- 
sity charges  them  in  ancillary 
fees. 

The  students  are  frustrated 
that  a  year-long  tenacious  bat- 
tle against  what  they  perceive 


as  offensive  fee  increases  did 
nothing  to  prevent  university 
administrators  from  doing  what 
they  pleased.  "Either  they  have 
completely  violated  the  proto- 
col or  it  is  a  completely  useless 
document,"  said  Elan  Ohayon, 
a  graduate  student  member  of 
the  Council  of  Student  Serv- 
ices, the  council  set  out  in  the 
protocol  which  requires  a  stu- 
dent-majority of  its  member  to 
pass  any  ancillary  fee  in- 
creases. 

Prichard  made  a  personal  ap- 
pearance at  a  recent  University 
Affairs  Board  meeting  to  en- 
courage university  governors  to 
'move  forward'  by  adopting  a 
motion  that  would  override  the 
advise  of  students  on  COSS  and 
provide  more  funding  for  stu- 
dent services. 

"There  is  no  inconsistency  or 
violation  [of  the  protocol]  here," 
he  said.  "We  need  to  find  a 
rhythm  that  works  for  COSS  and 
works  for  the  board  and  the  uni- 
versity. We  haven't  found  that 
yet,"  he  explained. 

Students'  Administrative 
Council  president  Ted  Salgado 
says  this  is  doublespeak,  indi- 
cating the  proper  'rhythm'  will 
be  found  when  students  adopt 
the  administration's  lead.  "They 
are  claiming  the  process  broke 
down.  They  just  couldn't  accept 
the  result  and  they  decided  they 


were  going  to  find  a  way  around 
it,  and  they  did." 

This  power  struggle  hinges 
upon  two  differing  interpreta- 
tions of  the  power  students  wield 
under  the  recently-negotiated 
protocol. 

Neelands  says  students  would 
not  be  expressing  such  frustra- 
tion if  they  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  under  the  protocol. 
"Lots  of  student  members  were 
clouded  about  the  difference 
between  a  fee,  money  raised,  an 
expenditure  and  money  spent." 

He  argues  students  only  have 
the  power  to  stop  the  university 
from  altering  ancillary  fees,  but 
cannot  dictate  how  the  univer- 
sity spends  fees  already  in  their 
coffers. 

But  the  students  argue  that  by 
reshuffling  the  budget,  the  uni- 
versity managed  to  create  a  new 
fee  without  their  consent. 

According  to  Jacob  Click, 
SAC  representative  on  COSS 
and  governor-elect,  the  uni- 
versity should  not  have  used  a 
surplus  in  student  services  fees 
to  funnel  money  to  the  two 
services  students  refused  to  top 
up.  "That  is  why  I  am  angry. 
COSS  was  asked  its  opinion 
and  then  the  university  said, 
'Okay,  how  can  we  subvert 
your  opinion?'" 

Students  say  the  shady  le- 


gality of  the  University  Affairs 
Board  decision  to  override  the 
student  voice  on  this  matter 
and  in  effect  create  an  unau- 
thorized new  fee  has  inspired 
them  to  consult  with  their  law- 
yers. "I  think  we  need  to  get 
some  legal  advice  on  whether 
the  university's  interpretation 
of  the  protocol  is  infallible," 
said  Salgado. 

A  labour  and  employment 
lawyer  working  in  Toronto  who 
reviewed  the  matter  says  the  stu- 
dents may  have  a  case.  He  says 
the  dispute  hinges  upon  whether 
the  funds  divvied  out  to  Hart 
House  and  DAR  constitute  a 
new  fee  or  not. 

'The  problem  is  the  protocol 
never  anticipated  this  type  of 
situation,"  he  said,  adding  the 
protocol  does  not  adequately 
address  the  use  of  surpluses  to 
bulk  up  services. 

But  he  says  the  matter  is  hazy 
enough  to  merit  a  more  demo- 
cratic airing  out  than  it  has  re- 
ceived thus  far. 

"What  is  implicit  in  the  proto- 
col is  that  if  COSS  and  the  Gov- 
erning Council  cannot  agree, 
than  the  issue  should  be  brought 
directly  to  the  students  who  pay 
the  fees." 

The  student  services  operat- 
ing plans  will  be  brought  before 
the  Governing  Council  for  final 
approval  on  June  26. 


Rash  of  honorary  degrees 
given  to  business  elite 


by  Teri  Needier 
Varsity  Staff 
As  honorary  degree  season  be- 
gins, members  of  the  U  of  T 
community  are-suspicious  about 
a  list  of  recipients  they  say  is 
heavily  stacked  toward  the  busi- 
ness community  and  wealthy 
individuals. 

This  year's  recipients  include 
Paul  Desmarais,  the  eighth 
wealthiest  Canadian  whose  esti- 
mated net  worth  is  $1  billion, 
David  Chu,  an  international  busi- 
nessman who  recently  donated 
Hong  Kong's  largest  single  gift 
ever  to  U  of  T,  Philip  Yeo,  chair 
of  the  Singapore  Economic  De- 
velopment Board,  and  Clarice 
Chalmers,  who  recently  donated 
millions  of  dollars  to  establish 
four  endowed  chairs  at  the  uni- 
versity. 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 
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Rose  Wolfe,  U  of  T's  chan- 
cellor and  chair  of  the  honor- 
ary degree  committee,  admits 
this  year's  list  may  be  unbal- 
anced. 

"I  think  it  is  heavily  weighed 
toward  business  this  year.  1  think 
it  may  have  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  we're  in  the  middle  of  a 
campaign,"  said  Wolfe. 

In  the  fall,  U  of  T  is  officially 
launching  the  most  ambitious 
fundraising  effort  evei'  for  a 
Canadian  university,  entitled 
The  Campaign.  The  university 
has  already  raised  over  $200 
million  in  pre-launch  solicita- 
tions. 

"It's  a  case  of  [university 
president  Robert]  Prichard  and 
the  administration  trying  to  sell 
U  of  T  to  the  highest  bidder," 
said  Elena  Lonero,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  at  U  of  T. 

But  Jack  Dimond,  secretariat 
of  U  of  T's  Governing  Council, 
says  this  is  an  unfair  characteri- 
sation. "Some  people  give  buck- 
ets of  money  and  don't  get  a 
degree,  others  don't  give  a 
nickle  and  get  one." 

But  others  say  there  is  a  dis- 
cernible pattern. 


Peter  Munk,  who  received  an 
honorary  degree  in  1995,  do- 
nated an  excess  of  $5  million 
this  year  to  help  establish  the 
Peter  Munk  Cardiology  Centre 
at  a  U  of  T  teaching  hospital.  A 
degree  also  went  out  last  year  to 
Marvelle  Koftler,  who  along 
with  her  husband  Marvin,  presi- 
dent of  Shoppers  Drug  Mart, 
donated  land  worth  $16  million 
in  1995. 

"We  were  concerned  that  this 
was  becoming  an  institution 
only  for  the  rich,  but  this  is  get- 
ting ridiculous,  said  Elan 
Ohayon,  a  member  of  U  of  T's 
Anti-Cuts  Coalition,  adding  that 
rich  people  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration,  but 
that  a  person's  monetary  situa- 
tion should  be  irrelevant. 

"There's  always  a  tension 
between  doing  what  you're  sup- 
pose to  do  and  what's  good  for 
the  university,"  said  Wolfe. 
"There's  always  this  feeling  that 
you  don't  want  to  overdue  hon- 
orary degrees  to  large  donors." 

Peter  Lougheed,  former  Tory 
premier  of  Alberta,  will  also  be 
honoured  in  the  coming  week. 
Although  renowned  for  his  work 
on  national  unity,  Lougheed' s 


critics  stress  that  under  his  pre- 
miership, Alberta  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  implement  user 
fees  for  health  care. 

"We  tried  to  bring  in  user  fees 
in  Alberta  hospitals  in  1983  and 
we  were  rebuffed.  I  still  believe 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do," 
Lougheed  affirmed  in  a  speech 
last  fall  to  members  of  the  Con- 
ference Board  of  Canada,  an 
organization  which  seeks  to  en- 
hance and  facilitate  corporate 
involvement  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

Other  1997  recipients  outside 
the  corporate  sector  include  aca- 
demics Vladimir  Arnold,  Victor 
Brombert,  Linda  Darling- 
Hammond, Gertrude  Himmel- 
farb,  Arnold  Naimark,  and  Mar- 
tin Rees,  and  actor  Susan  Rubes. 

U  of  T  professor  Roger  Beck, 
member  of  the  honorary  degree 
selection  committee,  says  the 
university  chooses  candidates 
from  a  variety  of  fields  based  on 
excellence  and  cannot  always 
please  everyone. 

"There's  always  going  to  be 
somebody  who  doesn't  agree 
with  the  selections  the  commit- 
tee makes,"  said  Beck, 
with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


OSAP  changes  to  hurt  students 


continued  from  page  2 

Tom  Meining,  director  of  ad- 
missions at  York  university,  where 
approximately  one-third  of  its  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  part-time,  says 
he  is  very  worried  about  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry. 

"With  OSAP  tightening  up  sig- 
nificantly, the  implications  are 
obvious.  That's  why  we're  so  con- 
cerned," said.  'There's  only  so 
much  elasticity  a  system  can  take," 
referring  to  the  simultaneous  rise 
of  tuition  fees  and  the  scaling 
back  of  public  student  aid. 


Last  year,  York  experienced 
a  14  per  cent  drop  in  part-time 
enrolment.  And  the  association 
of  part-time  students  at  U  of  T 
also  saw  its  membership  drop 
by  7  per  cent. 

However,  the  Ministry  says  it 
is  not  being  discriminatory,  but 
is  only  trying  to  get  people  into 
the  workforce. 

"Part  of  the  problem  is  that  we 
encourage  people  to  get  it  over 
as  quickly  as  you  can  so  you  can 
get  a  degree  and  get  into  the 
workforce  if  you  can,"  said 


Gauvin. 

But  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario 
chair  of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  says  the  gov- 
ernment's rhetoric  masks  the  dis- 
criminatory nature  of  this  policy 
decision. 

"They've  been  advised  that 
their  policies  are  going  to  dis- 
proportionately hurt  part-time 
and  sole  support  parents,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  care,"  he 
said.  "So  what  it  actually  sets  up 
is  a  class  barrier  for  those  who 
are  the  least  able  to  afford  it." 


Ourman  Saiga 
caught  in  the  act. 
We  know  his  vote 
went  to  the  Liber- 
als, who  cut  2.9 
billion  from  post- 
secondary  edu- 
cation last  time 
round. 


Liberals  elected 
again  despite 
record 


by  Mike  Bozak 
While  some  policy  analysts, 
say  the  Liberals  have  funda- 
mentally restructured  Cana- 
da's social  fabric  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  country,  the  elec- 
torate has  reluctantly  sent 
them  back  to  Ottawa  despite 
their  record. 

It  is  the  party  which  prom- 
ised to  create  jobs,  protect  and 
enhance  national  social  pro- 
grams, re-negotiate  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  get  rid  of  the  Goods 
and  Services  Tax  in  its  first 
term,  but  achieved  none  of  the 
above. 

Bruce  Campbell,  director  of 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy 
Alternatives,  an  independent 
research  institute,  says  the  elec- 
tion results  are  evidence  of 
disillusionment. 

"I  don't  think  people  are 
excited  about  the  fact  that  they 
are  electing  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment. They  still  see  the  Liber- 
als as  the  only  party,"  said 
Campbell. 

The  Liberals  introduced  the 
Canada  Health  and  Social 
Transfer  in  1995,  which  re- 
suited  in  an  unprecedented  $7 
billion  retreat  from  social 
spending,  says  Fiona  Nelson, 
collaborator  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Metro  Task  Force 
on  Services  to  Young  Chil- 
dren and  Families. 

*This  is  a  magnificently  de- 
signed shell  game.  You  an- 
nounce the  cuts  one  year  and 
you  feel  the  affects  for  years 
until  you're  there  standing  na- 
ked on  the  street  and  there's 
nothing  else,"  said  Nelson. 

These  cuts  in  transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  provinces  are 
phased  in  every  year. 

"Legislation  cannot  train 
the  heart,  but  it  can  restrain 
the  heartless,"  added  Nel- 
son, relying  on  the  words  of 
American  civil  rights  leader 
Martin  Lnther  King.  "We've 
now  let  the  heartless  go 
free." 

It  is  this  heartlessness.  says 
Martha  Friendly,  research  as- 
sociate in  Urban  and  Com- 
munity Studies  at  U  of  T, 
which  has  led  to  1.5  million 
Canadian  children  living  in 
poverty,  allowed  the  federal 
government  to  renege  on  its 
promise  for  a  national  health 
care  program  and,  in  its  most 
recent  budget,  cut  300,000 
single-child,  low-income 
families  from  social  assist- 


It  is  also  a  government 
which  has  allowed  youth  un- 
employment to  climb  to  an 
unacceptable  17  percent,  says 
Campbell,  whose  institute  re- 
cently released  a  60-page  re- 
search paper  on  the  problem 
of  youth  unemployment  called 
Held  "Wanted:  Economic  Se- 
curity for  Youtlx. 

However,  Sean  Kirby,  the 
Liberal  party  press  secretary, 
says  the  government's  focus 
on  deficit  reduction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  basic  social  programs 
was  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  Canadian  economy. 

"The  Liberal  government 
has  gotten  the  fiscal  house  in 
order,"  said  Kirby.  "Jean 
Chretien's  government  has 
provided  a  balanced  and  re- 
sponsible government.  The 
plan  that  the  Liberal  Party  has 
implemented  is  working." 

But  Nelson  says  its  focus 
has  been  misguided. 

"The  federal  Liberal  gov- 
ernment has  done  some  awful 
things  in  its  fight  for  deficit 
reduction.  They've  been 
bloody-minded  and  mean- 
spirited." 

Brad  Lavigne,  national 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  says 
this  same  Liberal  plan  has 
also  resulted  in  a  sharp  rise  in 
student  indebtedness  and  the 
complete  erosion  of  accessi- 
ble post-secondary  educa- 
tion. 

"They  promised  to  main- 
tain transfer  payments  for  post- 
secondary  education,  but 
they've  cut  them  by  $2.29  bil- 
lion," said  Lavigne.  "And  they 
haven't  touched  debt  /educ- 
tion." 

Since  the  Liberals  came  to 
power,  tuition  fees  across 
Canada  have  risen  by  45  per 
cent  and  the  average  per- bor- 
rower student  debt  has  jumped 
from  $13,000  in  1993  to 
$22,000  in  1997. 

"We  have  done  what  we 
can  to  invest  in  education," 
said  Akaash  Maharaj,  Liberal 
Party  of  Canada's  policy  di- 
rector in  Ontario. 

Friendly  says  she  hopes 
Canadians  will  be  less 
blinded  by  the  Liberals  de- 
ceptive moderate  image  in 
the  next  round.  "Canada's 
been  restructured  and  no- 
body's seemed  to  notice,"  she 
said. 

"1  think  Canadians  are  sleep- 
walking though  history." 
with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I  think  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we're  in  the 
middle  of  a  campaign  ",  U  of  T  chancellor  Rose  Wolfe  explains  the  sudden  outcrop  of 
honorary  degrees  being  lavished  on  rich  people  in  a  burst  of  candour  we  will  miss. 

First  time  an  idiot,  second  time  a  bigger  idiot 


Our  unenthusiastic  re-election  of  the  Chretien 

government  speaks  to  the  advent  of  an  ur- 
gent complacency  among  the  people  of  this 
country  more  than  a  love  of  the  Liberals. 
This  is  the  same  party  which  sold  itself  as  the 
defenders  of  social  programs  and  slashed 
them,  the  obliterators  of  the  GST  sales  tax 
and  kept  it,  the  protecters  of  national  health 
care  and  left  it  to  die,  and  the  creators  of  jobs 
who  have  abandoned  the  600,000  unem- 
ployed youth. 

The  Liberals  literally  lied  their  way  through 
the  last  election  and  the  ensuing  four  years. 
These  Tory  con  artists  are  easily  discernable 
today.  So  what  excuse  do  we  have  for  falling 
for  them  again? 

Complacency.  We  just  elected  a  bunch  of 
liars  to  run  our  country  because  voters,  for 
some  reason,  decided  they  were  the  best 
choice  of  the  lot.  Reform's  socially-Repub- 
lican stances  turn  off  many,  the  NDP's  pro- 
gressive realignment  of  the  tax  system  repels 
the  greedy,  and  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive party's  past  still  haunts  them.  The  Liber- 
als seemed  to  be  the  only  other  viable  option 
to  many  Canadians.  And  so  they  settled  for 
a  party  which  has  spent  the  last  four  years 
methodically  betraying  each  of  its  campaign 
promises. 

The  popular  media  often  rambles  on  about 
where  this  complacency  stems  from.  They 
say  it  indicates  the  disillusionment  people 
feel  towards  federal  politics.  Sometimes 
media-types  say  it  indicates  a  collective 
sense  of  low  self-esteem.  If  you  gel  what 
yci;  settle  for,  they  say,  we  must  not  think 
we  deserve  much.  Of  course,  they  refuse  to 


accept  any  responsibility  in  manufacturing 
this  complacency  through  the  mindless  dis- 
tractions and  ideological  rants  they  thrust 
on  their  readers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  comprehen- 
sively rationalize  why  Canadians  are  settling 
for  another  Liberal  term.  Besides,  we  waste 
valuable  time  philosophizing  on  this  subject. 

The  point  is  Canadians  are  moving  into  the 
danger  zone.  "Canada's  been  restructured 
and  nobody's  seemed  to  notice,"  said  Martha 
Friendly,  research  associate  in  Urban  Com- 
munity Studies  at  U  of  T.  "I  think  Canadians 
are  sleepwalking  through  history." 

In  1995,  the  Liberals  rolled  transfer  pay- 
ments into  the  Canada  Health  and  Social 
Transfer  and  effectively  slashed  funding  by 
$7  billion.  Canadians  will  feel  the  impact  of 
these  cuts  for  generations.  Child  poverty  is  at 
1.5  million  and  300,000  single-child  parents 
of  low-incomes  have  been  cut  from  social 
assistance. 

The  Canadian  people  have  just  compla- 
cently re-elected  a  government  that,  under 
the  veneer  of  moderation,  is  tearing  apart  the 
social  fabric  of  the  country.  Voters  decision 
marks  a  turning  point  from  hope  to  apathy. 
Last  election,  an  ill-fated  Liberal  government 
was  elected  by  an  optimistic  people  and 
proceeded  to  betray  them.  But  this  time, 
Canadians  willingly  decided  to  fuck  them- 
selves over  twice  simply  because  they  could 
not  think  of  a  better  option. 

That  is  ignorance  minus  the  desire  for  self- 
preservation — a  whole  new  peak  in  Cana- 
dian numbness  that  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  future. 


Student  battle  not  in  vain 


Very  few  students  bother  to  stay  updated  on 
the  latest  power  struggles  between  U  of  T 
administrators  and  student  leaders.  And  who 
can  blame  them?  It  is  on  the  whole  a  pain- 
fully dry  subject  with  all  the  descriptive 
appeal  of  a  plate  of  mashed  potatoes. 

But  the  tumultuous  first  year  trial  run  of  an 
agreement  between  the  university  and  stu- 
dent leaders  has  just  ended  in  a  controversy 
worth  knowing  about.  (The  agreement  al- 
lowed students  a  say  over  any  increases  to 
ancillary  fees,  which  are  fees  tagged  on  to 
tuition  to  cover  the  costs  of  various  student 
services.) 

The  concise  version  of  the  ensuing  battle 
is  as  follows.  Students  blocked  university 
plans  to  make  two  major  increases  in  fees. 
They  won,  if  you  interpret  winning  as  pre- 
venting the  losing  side  from  forcing  your 
hand.  But  then,  even  though  students  did  not 
approve  any  increases,  the  university  man- 
aged to  wrangle  some  money  to  the  unlucky 


bidders. 

How?  Well,  the  matter  was  brought  to  U 
of  T  governors  who  were  advised  by  head 
of  student  affairs  David  Neelands  and  uni- 
versity president  Robert  Prichard  to  funnel 
student  money  from  a  surplus  to  the  losers' 
budgets. 

Students  claimed  this  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  designed  to  give  them  a  fair 
say  and  unsuccessfully  pleaded  with  gover- 
nors not  to  override  their  advice.  But  every- 
one knows  governors  never  listen  to  stu- 
dents, no  matter  how  convincing  they  are. 
Only  a  novice  to  U  of  T  politics  would  really 
classify  the  students'  plight  as  a  failure. 

Instead,  their  fight  should  be  viewed  as  a 
great  beginning.  The  university  may  have 
pulled  one  over  on  them,  but  the  students 
gave  them  more  of  a  run  for  their  money  then 
they  have  probably  seen  in  years.  That  is 
worth  something. 
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CI BC  conference  nurtures 
Canada's  corporate  future 


by  Sarah  Schmidt 

When  I  first  heard  that  the  Cana- 
dian Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
was  sponsoring  a  conference  on 
Canada's  youth  job  crisis,  I  had 
to  see  it  to  believe  it.  How  could 
one  of  the  most  profitable  banks 
possibly  tackle  youth  unemploy- 
ment when  they  and  their  cor- 
porate friends  are  responsible 
for  the  spree  of  lay-offs  in  this 
era  of  'restructuring?' 

I  knew  I  was  in  trouble  the 
moment  1  stepped  out  of  my 
parents  beat-up  '86  Toyota  and 
found  myself  parked  squarely 
between  a  Jaguar  and  a  Cadillac. 
When  I  entered  CIBC's  posh  yet 
plastic  'leadership'  centre  just 
north  of  Toronto,  I  saw  a  sea  of 
mostly  middle-aged  white  cor- 
porate men  in  suits.  Having  been 
warned  that  the  dress  at  this  con- 
ference on  one  of  the  most  dis- 
enfranchised groups  in  Canada 
was  'business  casual,'  I  looked 
appropriately  conservative. 

Still,  my  relative  youth  at  this 
conference  on  youth  made  me 
and  the  few  other  young  del- 
egates stand  out.  Of  course,  most 
of  the  young  people  came  from 
organizations  like  Students  in 
Free  Enterprise  of  Canada,  the 
Young  Entrepreneurs  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Youth  Federation.  So 
not  surprisingly,  they  had  a  much 
easier  time  mingling  amidst  this 
madness  than  I. 

The  stark  absence  of  the  other 
899,999  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed youth  was  not  in- 
cidental. This  was  not  a  day  for 
us.  The  purpose  of  the  day  was 
twofold. 

First,  it  was  an  obvious  public 
relations  spectacle  put  on  by 
CIBC  to  announce  the  creation 
of  the  Corporate  Council  on 
Youth  in  the  Economy,  yet  an- 
other one  of  corporate  Canada's 
'youth  foundations.'  Nothing 
more  than  a  shell,  this  new  coun- 
cil followson  the  heelsofCIBC's 
brainchild,  the  Canadian  Youth 
Foundation  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Canadian  Business  Youth 
Foundation.  Founded  in  recent 
years,  the  membership  of  these 
'youth  groups'  excludes  youth, 
but  includes  CIBC,  the  Royal 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Price-Waterhouse,  George 
Weston  Ltd.,  IBM  Canada  Ltd., 
yadda  yadda  yadda. 

Among  the  myriad  of  corpo- 
rate presidents  and  CEOs  present 
at  the  conference  were  Norman 
Wagner  of  the  Corporate  Higher 
Education   Forum,  Gordon 


Cressy  of  the  Learning  Partner- 
ship, and  Thomas  d' Aquino  of 
the  Business  Council  on  Na- 
tional Issues 

The  BCNI,  which  brings  to- 
gether the  top  1 50  corporations 
in  Canada,  collectively  laid  off 
200,000  employees  between 
1988  and  1995,  boosting  their 
profits  by  $32  billion.  In  his 
opening  remarks  blaming  gov- 
ernment for  downsizing  out  en- 
try level  positions,  Al  Flood, 
newly  appointed  chair  of  the 
BCNI,  bemoaned  government's 
"necessary  but  painful  process 
of  reducing  expenditures  and 
their  labcuii  forces." 


Al  (doin'  itforthe children) 
Flood. 

Add  to  this  irony  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Flood  made  over  $1.9  mil- 
lion last  year:  130  times  more 
than  the  average  employee  in 
the  banking  industry  who  makes 
$14,653.  This  didn't  stop  him 
from  blathering  on  about  how 
committed  his  bank  was  to  solv- 
ing the  youth  job  crisis.  Oddly 
enough,  he  did  not  feel  it  was 
pertinent  to  mention  his  bank's 
intention  to  pull  out  of  lending 
out  student  loans  in  Nova  Scotia 
because  it  is  finding  it  too  costly 
(i.e.,  not  profitable  enough). 

As  to  be  expected,  the  main- 
stream press  did  not  identify 
these  glaring  inconsistencies. 
Working  within  a  narrow  time 
frame  and  even  narrower  ideo- 
logical framework,  they 
uncritically  ate  this  shit  up  and 
spewed  it  back  out  for  their  read- 
ers and  viewers. 

Second,  it  was  a  day  for  the 
billion-dollar  banks  and  their 
friends  to  make  further  inroads 
into  the  public  education  sys- 
tem. Naturally,  they  talked  about 
this  corporate  take-over  of  the 
curriculum  in  couched  terms  like 
'partnerships,'  'employability' 
and  'assessment  skills  profiles.' 
And  the  president  of  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  natural  resources 
company  Noranda,  amidst  a  roar 


of  laughter,  assured  the  del- 
egates that  the  business  sector  is 
so  unorganised  that  it  couldn't 
take  over  the  education  system 
even  if  it  wanted  to. 

(I  guess  everyone  in  that  room 
has  forgotten  the  BCNI  and  its 
wealthy,  powerful  conglomer- 
ate have  already  proved  the 
scope  of  their  influence  by  en- 
suring hugely  unpopular  former 
prime  minister  Brian  Mulroney 
was  re-elected  in  1988  to  sign 
the  Free-Trade  Agreement — a 
deal  favoured  by  Canada's  cor- 
porate elite  and  dreaded  by  most 
Canadians.) 

The  power  to  tell  teachers  how 
and  what  to  teach  must  be  a 
pillar  of  their  youth  employment 
strategy.  For,  in  order  to  churn 
out  a  complacent,  adaptable,  un- 
critical, entrepreneurial,  and 
'fiexible'  workforce,  you  must 
reach  them  at  a  young  age.  This 
is  necessary  in  a  decade  when 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
young  people  arc  involuntarily 
employed  in  part-time  jobs  and 
the  real  median  income  of  young 
people  has  fallen  by  23  per  cent. 
This  also  explains  the  cheers  of 
awe  the  president  of  Xerox  re- 
ceived when  she  recounted  her 
company's  success  story — the 
inculcation  of  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  in  kids  as  young  as  six 
years  old. 

I  left  CIBC's  leadership  cen- 
tre feeling  truly  afraid  of  a  future 
where  entrepreneurial  values  of 
private  wealth  are  nurtured  in 
place  of  community,  equality 
and  justice.  But  meeting  up  later 
that  night  with  a  passionate 
group  of  200  educators  who  re- 
sist daily  this  borg-like  phenom- 
enon re-instilled  my  hope.... 

Sarah  Schmidt  is  news  editor  at 
the  Varsity  and  a  proud  driver 
of  run  down  autos. 
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Election  road  show  substitutes 
substance  for  style 


by  Sebastien  Lavertu 

Yesterday,  when  Canadians  fi- 
nally went  to  the  polls,  I  still  did 
not  understand  why  we  needed 
an  election  barely  three  and  half 
years  since  the  last  one.  Prime 
Minister  and  Yesterday's  Man 
Jean  Chretien  set  the  tone  of  the 
campaign  perfectly  on  April  26. 
When  asked  by  a  reporter  why 
an  election  was  needed  so  early 
in  his  mandate,  Chretien's  eyes 
glazed  as  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  advice  of  his  spin  doc- 
tors to  "look  at  your  notes  if  the 
press  asks  you  hard  ques- 
tions... " 

Telling  Canadians  the  truth — 
that  he  was  sending  them  to  the 
ballot  box  because  his  50  per 
cent  popular  support  was  show- 
ing signs  of  declining  due 
to  his  government's  con- 
sistent lies — would  have 
been  problematic.  Instead, 
he  mumbled  something 
about  the  'choices  facing 
the  populace  with  the  vic- 
tory over  the  federal  defi- 
cit.' This  and  Chretien's 
many  other  empty  pro- 
nouncements during  the 
campaign  have  made  a 
mockery  of  what  elections 
are  supposed  to  be  about — talk- 
ing about  the  pressing  issues  of 
the  country. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Kim 
Campbell  mused  in  1993  that  an 
election  campaign  was  not  the 
time  to  talk  about  the  future  of 
social  programs.  Roundly  con- 
demned for  saying  this,  she  was 
speaking  the  hidden  truth  of  what 
political  campaigns  have  be- 
come. Chretien,  Conservative 
leader  Jean  Charest  and  the  Re- 
form Party's  'Presto!'  Manning 
have  made  an  art  of  saying  noth- 
ing about  not  only  the  future  of 
social  programs,  but  also  just 
about  everything  else  that  is  of 
importance  to  this  country.  Abo- 
riginals have  completely  been 
glossed  over  and  it  looks  like  it 
will  take  a  few  good  violent 
Oka-style  confrontations  to  get 
Ottawa  to  act  convincingly.  The 
environment,  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  large  proportions,  has 
similarly  been  ignored.  As  well, 
culture  has  not  even  been  dis- 


cussed. In  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ingly U.S.  dominated  Canadian 
cultural  industry  along  with 
massive  cuts  in  government  arts 
funding,  this  issue  will  be  a  criti- 
cal one  in  the  coming  years.  But 
we've  heard  nothing. 

The  question  of  what  to  do 
about  our  consistent  10  per  cent 
unemployment  rate  is  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  fray  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  All  three  of  the 
parties  on  the  right  have  said  that 
tax  cuts,  deficit  reduction  and 
downsizing  of  government  will 
create  jobs.  This  warmed  over 
crap  masks  the  smell  of  utter 
ignorance  spewing  from  our 
elites  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
out  how  to  get  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Canadians  looking 
for  jobs  back  to  work. 


Chretien,  Jean  Charest  and 
'Presto!'  Manning  have  made 
an  art  of  saying  nothing  about 
not  only  the  future  of  soda!  pro- 
grams, but  aiso  just  about  eve- 
rything else  that  is  of  impor- 
tance to  this  country. 


The  New  Democratic  Party's 
platform,  encouraging  more 
government  intervention  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  is  widely  criticized  as 
dating  from  the  1960's.  This 
may  be  so,  but  the  Liberals,  with 
their  slash  and  burn  approach  to 
social  programs  are  taking  us 
back  to  the  1930's  and  40' s. 

The  reason  we  built  a  social 
safety  net  was  to  protect  the  less 
fortunate  from  the  perils  of  end- 
less greed  that  led  to  the  Depres- 
sion. Now,  however,  the  Finance 
Minister  and  other  elites  are  tell- 
ing us  that  these  protections  are 
making  us  'uncompetitive'.  Do 
we  want  the  huge  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  of  the  United  States 
and  the  22  per  cent  poverty  rate 
of  post-Thatcher  Great  Britain? 
Or  do  we  want  a  society  that 
tries  to  help  its  poorer  mem- 
bers? Jean  Chretien  and  finance 
minister  Paul  Martin,  both  mil- 
lionaires who  don't  have  to 
worry  about  silly  things  like  jobs 
and  putting  food  on  the  table. 


apparently  see  no  need  to  have 
debates  about  this  crucial  ques- 
tion. 

Even  national  unity,  consid- 
ered to  be  the  'central'  issue  of 
this  campaign  by  much  of  the 
media,  has  been  little  more  than 
empty  talk.  What  is  clear  is  that 
Chretien,  with  his  confronta- 
tional Supreme  Court  challenge 
and  his  refusal  to  accept  a  demo- 
cratic 50  per  cent  +  1  yes  in  a 
referendum,  has  a  good  chance 
to  be  the  last  prime  minister  in  a 
Canada  including  Quebec. 

In  light  of  the  decadence  of 
the  victorious  incumbents,  is  it 
any  wonder  why  Canadians  have 
been  so  disengaged  from  this 
campaign?  The  media,  by 
showcasing  Jean  Charest  as  the 
winner  of  the  meaningless  lead- 
ers debate,  tried  to  create 
some  excitement.  They 
failed  miserably.  The  Ca- 
nadian public  deserves 
much  better  governing 
than  what  the  Liberals  will 
offer  over  the  next  four 
years.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
we  bring  in  proportional 
representation  so  there  is 
a  more  representative  op- 
position than  what  Re- 
form and  the  Bloc 
Quebecois  have  mustered  since 
1993. 

The  most  important  thing, 
however,  is  that  more  Canadi- 
ans get  involved  in  the  debate. 
Public  indifference  will  not  likely 
change  the  discourse.  Is  a  new 
party  needed?  Can  we  build  on 
existing  parties  to  make  govern- 
ment accountable  and  politics 
relevant  again?  The  Liberals  are 
getting  away  with  outrageous 
decisions,  like  cancelling  the 
Somalia  inquiry  and  calling  this 
election  early,  because  Canadi- 
ans are  putting  little  pressure  on 
them  to  do  otherwise.  Chretien 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple will  one  day  see  behind  his 
fake  populist  image.  My  hope  is 
that  this  day  will  see  Canadians 
included  in  a  system  so  busy 
maintaining  its  own  power  that 
it  has  forgotten  its  purpose-to 
serve  the  citizens  it  represents. 
Sebastien  Lavertu  is  a  UC  stu- 
dent and  a  newly  elected  SAC 
board  member 


Democracy  flounders  as 
'market'  presides  over  election 


by  Jesse  Hirsh 

Democracy  has  been  defeated. 
The  centuries  old  struggle  for 
freedom  and  mass  participation 
has  been  toppled  by  the  synthe- 
sis between  computer  and  tel- 
evision. The  minds  of  the  elec- 
torate are  being  fed  if  not  pro- 
grammed by  anti-democratic 
forces  seeking  the  consolida- 
tion of  private  power. 

Instead  of  a 
democratic 
election  we 
have  wit- 
nessed a  6 
week  period  of 
media  navel- 
gazing,  in 
which  estab- 
lished outlets  struggled  to  mimic 
each  other,  while  manufacturing 
consent  for  an  international  busi- 
ness elite.  Real  issues  were  not 
discussed  as  politicians  could  only 
offer  style  while  solutions  became 
a  technical  impossibility. 

The  electorate  itself  was  a 
computer:  programmed  by  party 
pundits  and  spin  doctors  enter- 
ing data  into  the  collective  brain 
known  as  the  media  and  receiv- 
ing results  from  the  scientifi- 
cally precise  pollsters.  The  peo- 
ple became  conduits  for  catch- 
phrases  and  quick-fix  gimmicks 
as  democracy  was  bypassed  for 
the  much  more  efficient  prac- 
tice of  market  manipulation.  We, 
the  consumers  of  elections,  en- 
joy the  'market  of  choices'  while 
losing  our  voice  and  the  ability 
to  participate  effectively. 

So  who  governs?  Who  makes 
the  decisions  that  determine  the 
course  of  our  society?  Common 
sense  suggests  the  Banks  on  Bay 
Street;  but  perhaps  that  is  no 
longer  true.  Is  it  'the  market,' 
that  amorphous  entity  which  has 
achieved  divine  authority  over 
our  civilization?  Perhaps  it's  no 
longer  even  that  simple. 

Political  power  is  exerted  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  debate: 
reducing  the  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  be  explored.  Without 
sovereignty  we  are  now  handi- 
capped to  discuss  only  what  the 
global  market  wishes  us  to,  and 
if  we  embark  on  any  alternative 
paths,  our  debt  becomes  our 
chain,  locking  us  into  the  global 
agenda. 

Technological  determination 
drives  the  agendas  of  all  parties 
seeking  political  office.  As  a 
civilization  in  decline  we  rest 
our  hopes  on  technology  to  de- 
liver 'the  good  life',  and  we 
concede  our  responsibility  to 
rule  to  someone  who  seeks  to 
represent  our  best  interests  in  a 
system  that  perpetuates  itself. 
Clinton  called  his  campaign  'the 
bridge  to  the  future'  and  replaced 
the  industrial  model  of  the  rail- 
road with  the  digital  model  of 


the  Internet.  Remarkably  nobody 
has  yet  to  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Internet  actu- 
ally is,  or  what  future  it  holds  for 
democracy.  If  these  elections 
are  any  indication,  1  suggest  that 
we  humans  all  head  for  greener 
pastures  before  it's  too  late. 

A  deep  resentment  towards 
democracy  and  diversity  has 
existed  throughout  this  election 
campaign  and  the  final  results 


The  final  results  will  matter  little  except  to 
reinforce  a  citizenry  that  is  inaeasingly  ei- 
ther apathetic  anti-democratic,  or  in  coses 
such  as  myself:  anarchist 


will  matter  little  except  to  rein- 
force a  citizenry  that  is  increas- 
ingly either  apathetic,  anti- 
democratic, or  in  cases  such  as 
myself:  anarchist. 

This  anti-democratic  culture 
manifests  in  the  belief  that  all 
politicians  are  generally  corrupt, 
and  in  order  to  curb  this  prob- 
lem we  must  eliminate  various 
levels  of  democracy  in  an  aim  to 
increase  efficiency.  The  Internet 
will  soon  be  presented  as  the 
means  by  which  to  eliminate 
these  'inefficiencies'  by  replac- 
ing all  intermediaries  between 
ourselves  and  our  masters,  in 
effect  privatizing  the  state  by 
which  we  are  governed,  return- 
ing us  to  a  techno-feudal  society 
of  serfs  and  lords.  Internet  as 
anarchy  is  really  governance  as 
fascism.  It  represents  a  new  para- 
digm of  control  that  eliminates 


notions  of  sovereignty  while 
promoting  libertarian  ideals  of 
concentrated  private  power. 

We  quickly  forget  the  role  of 
public  representatives  in  defend- 
ing the  public  interest,  and  se- 
curing the  rights  of  all  Canadi- 
ans. If  our  democracy  has  not 
been  working  (and  it  hasn't)  then 
we  should  examine  how  we  can 
increase  public  representation 
rather  than  eliminate  it. 

When  asked 
who  1  voted  for,  I 
responded  by  say- 
ing, "myself." 
When  asked  who 
the  government  is,  I 
proudly  proclaim 
"my  community." 
Does  our  govern- 
ment have  sovereignty,  or  even 
more  explicitly  freedom?  No, 
not  yet,  but  we  will  die  trying  to 
get  it.  We  are  hacking  the 
Internet,  hacking  the  computer 
that  is  the  global  village,  trying 
derperately  to  unlock  the  Pla- 
tonic chains  around  our  necks 
that  threaten  to  enslave  us  for 
the  new  millennium. 

As  humans,  we  will  need  de- 
mocracy to  survive.  We  will 
need  democracy  to  organize 
ourselves  against  increasingly 
consolidated  private  power.  We 
will  need  democracy  as  a  proc- 
ess by  which  we  can  stand  up 
against  the  technological  mael- 
strom that  threatens  the  extinc- 
tion of  our  species. 

Jesse  Hirsh  is  a  Hacker  who, 
with  a  few  keystrokes,  has  just 
reduced  his  tuition  by  $3,000 


ALL  PART-TIME 
UNDERGRADS 

University  of  Toronto  part-time  undergraduates  automatically  become 
members  of  OPIRG-Toronto  when  they  register.  OPIRG  is  a  volunteer- 
based  campus  group  that  worl^  on  environmental  and  social  issues  such 
as  fighting  tuition  hikes,  anti-racism  awareness,  protecting  forests,  inter- 
national solidarity  or  promoting  bicycle  use  and  recycling  on  campus.  We 
have  a  weekly  radio  show  on  ClUT  89.5FI*^  (Wednesdays  at  10:30am),  a 
newsletter,  website  and  small  resource  centre  available  to  students. 

You  can  get  involved  in  your  organization  in  dozens  of  ways  and  work 
on  dozens  of  issues.  Visit  our  tables  on  your  campus  in  June  or  contact 
our  friendly  coordinator  to  find  out  how. 

Students  who  are  registered  in  the  summer  session  who  want  to  opt 
out  of  OPIRG  membership  may  apply  for  a  fee  refund  ($1 )  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  June  at  our  offices  (call  first)  or  at  the  locations  listed  below. 


OPIRG  Information  Tables 

Downtown:  Sid  Smith  Lobby 
Scarborough:  Meeting  Place 
Erindale:  Meeting  Place 


June  2  -  4,  noon  -  7pm 
June  5, 6  &  9,  noon  •  7pm 
Junel0-12,  noon -7pm 


opii^-toronto 

455  Spadina  Ave.  Rm  201  [comer  of  College] 
(416)  978-7770  Gplrg@campusllfe.utoronto.ca 
http://www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/opirg/ 

•  pick  up  the  latest  issue  of  our  newsletter  Keep  Your  Eyes  Open  • 


Stoney  Point  Supply  Drive 

Support  the  Stoney  Point  First  Nation  and  tfieir  struggle  for  justice 
and  an  end  to  state-supported  racism.  In  1995,  a  group  of  Stoney 
Point  natives  occupied  Ippenwash  Provincial  Park,  their  rightful  land 
and  site  of  ancestral  burial  grounds.  Despite  intimidation  and  isolation, 
they  have  refused  to  leave.  They  need  your  support  to  continue  fighting 
for  their  rights.Take  a  stand  of  solidarity  with  OPIRG-Toronto.... 
Drop  off  non-perishable  food,  books  and  letters  of  solidarity 
at  the  UofT  Women's  Centre  (49  St.  George)  before  July  31. 
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U  of  T  chooses  social  activist  as  new  warden 


Stuffy  Hart  House 
lucky  to  have  her, 
says  labour  leader 

by  Nikki  Shaver 
Hart  House  is  ushering  in  a  new  warden 
who  brings  with  her  a  social  conscience 
which  promises  to  revitalize  the  musty 
halls  of  the  university  community  centre. 

Chosen  among  a  group  of  91  candi- 
dates, Margaret  Hancock,  the  commu- 
nity co-chair  of  last  October's  Metro 
Days  of  Action,  began  her  five-year  term 
on  June  1. 

She  brings  twenty  years  of  experience 
in  community  development  and  social 
justice  advocacy  to  this  presidential  ap- 
pointment. Some  members  of  this  com- 
munity reacted  strongly  to  her  new  posi- 
tion at  Hart  House,  she  says. 

"People  are  amazed  at  the  openness 
and  space  at  the  university  for  someone 
like  me,"  said  Hancock. 

Hancock  has  worked  with  OXFAM- 
Canada,  the  Social  Planning  Council  of 
Metro  Toronto,  the  Metro  Network  for 
Social  Justice,  and  Choice  in  Health,  a 
non-profit  reproductive  health  facility  in 
Toronto. 

Linda  Torney,  head  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour  and  the  other  co- 
chair  of  the  Metro  Days  of  Action,  says 
she  is  both  surprised  and  delighted  by 
the  appointment. 

"[The  appointment]  bodes  well  for 
the  future  of  Hart  House,  which  has 
always  struck  me  as  stuffy.  But  Margaret 
Hancock  has  all  the  skills  needed  to  turn 
it  around,"  she  said. 

"Obviously,  she's  a  voice  that  we 
need,"  added  Elena  Lonera,  coordinator 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  at  U  of  T,  alluding  to  the  in- 
creased corporatization  of  the  university 
and  its  heightened  elitist  image  in  the 
face  of  rising  tuition  fees. 

While  Hancock's  appointment  may 
represent  a  change  of  direction  for  the 


university,  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  says  that  Hancock's  appoint- 
ment has  everything  to  do  with  the  skills 
she  brings  to  the  job. 

"We  chose  Margaret  Hancock  because 
of  her  demonstrated  excellence  in  vol- 
unteer work  and  leadership  abilities.  We 
chose  her  not  as  a  cause,  but  as  a  wonder- 
ful person,"  said  Prichard. 

'They  want  who  I  am,  1  don't  have  to 
hide  that,  and  that's  why  I'm  here," 
added  Hancock. 

Nevertheless,  community  members 
remain  skeptical  and  cautious  of  a  presi- 
dential appointment  which  they  say 
seems  to  be  at  odds  with  this  administra- 
tion's own  record. 

"Whether  or  not  they're  sincere  re- 
mains to  be  seen,"  said  Torney,  alluding 
to  the  university's  attempt  to  improve  its 
image  in  the  area  of  progressive  politics. 

Despite  this  skepticism,  Hancock's 


appointment  is  still  monumental.  She 
has  become  the  first  woman  to  assume 
the  position.  And  Prichard  readily  points 
outthat  Hancock,  herself  an  alumna  of  U 
of  T,  graduated  in  1971,  a  year  before 
women  were  even  admitted  to  Hart 
House. 

"In  the  intervening  years,  amazing 
progress  has  been  made,"  he  said. 

Still,  says  Lonera,  the  university  has  a 
long  way  to  go  in  this  area. 

"The  university  finally  realized  they 
have  to  wake  up  and  open  the  doors  [of 
Hart  House],  but  in  terms  of  U  of  T.  1 
don't  think  this  will  impact  the  general 
direction  of  the  university." 

Still,  she,  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  U  of  T  community,  welcome 
the  addition  of  Margaret  Hancock  as 
warden  of  Hart  House.  She  is  excited 
about  fostering  a  partnership  between 
students  and  the  community. 


Social  activist  Margaret  Hancock  finds  a  new  home  at  U  of  T 
as  the  Hart  House  warden.  Aviva  Wexier 


Student  protesters  forced  to  apologize 


by  Rachel  Furey 
TORONTO  (CUP)—  A  University  of 
Toronto  student  is  being  forced  to  make 
a  very  public  apology,  but  his  overtures 
a  re  being  met  by  an  uncooperative  press. 

After  participating  in  a  Queen' s  Park 
protest  which  police  say  got  out  of 
hand,  CharlesKernerman  and  Michelle 
Vladislavova,  a  Toronto  high  school 
student,  must  tell  the  public  why  vio- 
lent protest  is  wrong  in  letters  to  their 
campus  newspapers  and  three  To- 
ronto dailies. 

It  is  a  highly  uncommon  sentence 
with  which  neither  the  defendent's  law- 
yers nor  the  targeted  media  are  pleased. 

"The  courts  may  punish  people  for 
their  actions  but  not  their  opinions," 
said  Bob  Kellermann,  Kerncrman's 
lawyer.  "We  don' t  want  to  have  a  state 
where  the  state  is  dictating  what  opin- 
ions people  should  express." 

Howard  Morion,  Vladisiavova's 


lawyer,  added  that  police  were  pushing 
for  a  jail  sentence  and  30  to  40  officers 
showed  up  in  court  on  the  first  day  of  the 
trial. 

"The  crown  said  it  had  to  send  a 
message  to  protesters,  in  particular  stu- 
dents [with  the  sentences],"  said  Morton. 

Kernerman  and  Vladislavova  were 
charged  with  intimidating  the  legisla- 
ture on  Feb.  7  of  last  year,  but  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  reduced  charge  of  mis- 
chief. 

Kernerman  was  also  found  guilty  of 
assault  and  must  write  a  second  letter 
apologizing  to  the  police  officer  who 
was  hurt  during  the  protest. 

The  pair  must  also  pay  a  combined 
total  of  S900  for  the  cost  of  broken 
windows  and  do  200  hours  each  of  com- 
munity service. 

But  Kernerman  may  find  himself  shell- 
ing out  a  much  heftier  fee.  The  judge 
ruled  that  if  the  letters  were  not  accepted 


by  any  of  the  papers,  the  students  would 
have  to  choose  a  Toronto  daily  and  "bear 
the  cost  of  taking  out  advertising  space." 

Kernerman' s  first  letter  was  rejected 
by  both  the  University  of  Toronto  student 
paper  Varsity  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

The  cost  for  such  an  ad  in  the  Toronto 
daily  would  be  around  $500. 

Meg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  V«n(7y, 
says  the  issue  centres  around  freedom  of 
the  press. 

'The  judge  didn't  take  into  account 
freedom  of  the  press  issues,"  said 
Murphy.  "If  the  Varsity  printed  the  let- 
ter, we  would  have  become  an  arm  of  the 
judicial  system." 

Murphy  says  the  Varsity  staff  regrets 
the  fact  that  Kernerman  may  have  to  pay 
for  an  ad  in  a  daily,  but  issues  a  warning 
to  the  judicial  system  that  papers  cannot 
be  forced  to  accept  ads. 

The  Toronto  Star's  reasoning  for  not 
running  the  letter  is  less  political. 


"It' s  boring,"  said  Nicolass  van  Rijn, 
the  Star  reporter  who  covered  the  story. 
He  said  the  Star  chose  to  write  an 
article  instead  to  make  the  letter  more 
interesting  for  readers. 

Although  the  Star  didn't  print  the 
letter  in  full,  van  Rijn  says  he  thinks 
his  article  will  satisfy  the  judge's  re- 
quirements because  it  quoted  exten- 
sively from  the  letters  and  was  well 
displayed  in  the  paper. 

Regardless  of  how  much 
Kernerman's  sentence  will  play  itself 
out,  he  says  the  issues  that  triggered 
the  Feb.  7  protest  won't  go  away. 

"This  all  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  government's  arrogance  and  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  students,"  he  said. 
"In  a  way  the  government  provoked 
this  and  if  the  government  keeps  abus- 
ing students  they  can  expect  more  of 
the  same." 


There's  nothing  old  about  them. 
We  just  need  room  for  MORE  styles. 

So  don't  miss  our 

JUNE  CLEARANCE 

SALE. 


25%,  50%,  75%  OFF 


selected  clothing !! 


While 
quantities 
last! 

(Offer  valid  June  1997) 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

|^^|^5Jl|;^^jy7!|  2 1 4  College  St.  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 
Mon-Fri  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5 
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If  you  were  a  part-time  student  (registered  in  less  than  4  full-course  equivalents) 
during  the  Winter  Session,  then  YOU  ARE  STILL  COVERED  BY  THE  APUS 
HEALTH  PLAN. 

You  remain  covered  by  the  plan  until  August  31,  1 997. 
What  is  covered? 

•  Presciip'.ion  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  80% 

•  Accidental  Dental  Coverage 

•  Acciden'al  Injury  Coverage 

•  Ambulance  Expense  Reimbursement 

•  Tutorial  Expense  Reimbursement 

Remember  to  pick  up  a  claim  form  from;  an  APUS  office,  either  Room  1089, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  or  Room  300,  Woodsworth  College;  the  Erindale  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  (EPUS)  OERce,  Room  146,  North  Building;  the 
Scarborough  Campus  Student's  Council  (SCSC)  Office,  Room  R-3042;  or  at  your 
Campus  Health  Centre. 

1.  Fill  out  the  claim  rorm  and  attach  original  receipts. 

2.  Mail  the  completed  claim  Torm  with  the  receipts  to  the  insurer:  Seaboard 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The  address  is  on  the  claim  form. 

3.  You  should  receive  your  refund  in  the  mail  two  to  three  weeks  later. 


SUMMER  STUDENTS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

If  you  did  not  study  part-time  at  the  U  of  T  during  the  1996-1997  Winter  Session, 
then  you  are  NOT  covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan  during  the  1997  Summer 
Session. 
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Women's  health  in  critical  condition 


Women's  College  Hospital  faces  imminent  takeover  by  Sunnybrook 


by  Sarah  Elton,  photography  by  Else  Knudsen 

One  might  mistake  Women's  College  Hospital  for 
just  another  downtown  Toronto  hospital.  From 
the  outside,  it  looks  like  the  rest,  doctors  bustle  about, 
patients  pass  the  time  reading  the  usual  waiting-room 
magazines,  nurses  perform  health-care  duties,  and  medi- 
cal students  watch  and  learn  as  the  day  progresses.  But 
if  you  look  beyond  the  surface,  beyond  the  ubiquitous 
white  coats  and  stethoscopes,  Women's  College  is  actu- 
ally a  unique  institution  that  has  an  approach  to  health 
seldom  found  in  the  medical  field.  Women's  College, 
recognized  by  the  United  Nations'  World  Health  Organi- 
zation as  one  of  the  world's  only  two  collaborating 
institutions  in  women's  health,  is  the  site  of  innovation  in 
research,  teaching  and  patient  care.  It  is  much  more  than 
just  another  downtown  hospital. 

But  Women's  College  is  now  fighting     ing  move  to  Sunnybrook.  Wittiout  an 


for  its  survival.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment's Health  Services  Restructuring 
Commission  released  its  report  in  March 
stating  that  the  hospital  would  be  dis- 
mantled in  an  effort  to  save  money.  The 
commission  has  decided  that  most  of  the 
programs  should  be  shipped  to 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  to  run  under  the 
direction  of  its  board  of  directors  and 
that  Women's  College,  as  we  now  know 
it,  should  cease  to  exist. 

The  people  at  Women' s  College  have 
been  doing  what  they  can  to  fight  this 
decision.  They  have  responded  with  a 
report  explaining  the  necessity  for  a 
hospital  focused  on  women's  health 
and  drawing  attention  to  erroneous  pre- 
dictions of  financial  savings  in  the 
commission's  calculations.  The  com- 
mission calculated  that  $63.3  million 
will  be  saved,  while  Women's  College 
figures  only  a  $12.6  million  saving. 
The  hospital  has  found  that  the  com- 
mission has  also  failed  to  consider  the 
role  Women' s  College  plays  as  the  hub 
of  a  network  of  wom- 
en's health  both  as  a 
teaching  hospital  tor 
the  U  of  T  medica 
school  and  an  exampl 
for  other  hospitals  ii 
the  province,  Canada 
and  around  the  world. 

The  commission'!^ 
decision  demonstraie,| 
its  ignorance  about 
women's  health  and  the 
health  care  system.  By 
suggesting  that  one  can 
up-root  Women's  Col- 
lege's programs  and  ex- 
pect them  to  continue  to 
function  in  the  same 
way  in  another  environ- 
ment and,  particularly 
by  making  the  mater- 
nal-newborn unit  the 
priority  in  women's  health,  reveals  its 
misunderstanding  of  the  whole  point  of 
Women's  College.  The  hospital  is 
women-centered  with  a  holistic  focus 
and  a  non-hierarchical  structure  that  is 
so  different  from  male-dominated  hos- 
pitals such  as  Sunnybrook.  It  is  not  so 
much  about  what  is  wrong  with 
Sunnybrook  but  rather  what  is  so  right 
about  Women's  College. 

The  three  pillar  defense 

In  its  response  to  the  commission,  the 
hospital  hasput  forward  "three  pillars" 
that  Women's  College  must  maintain, 
at  the  very  least,  in  the  case  of  a  move 
to  Sunnybrook.  "We  are  saying  we 
have  to  have  those  three  pillars  in  or- 
der to  care  for  people  properly,"  ex- 
plains Bev  Richardson,  spokesperson 
for  the  Women's  College  Hospital 
Foundation,  an  organization  dedicated 
to  raising  funds  for  the  hospital  and  its 
research  centre. 

The  first  of  these  pillars  is  independ- 
ent governance  for  which  the  commis- 
sion has  made  no  provision  in  the  pend- 


hospitals  where  care  is  not  delivered 
within  the  framework  of  the  women- 
centered  approach.  In  these  places, 
decisions  are  imposed  by  the  station 
the  individual  in  a  condescending 
"we  think  this  is  best  for  you"  man- 
ner. As  it  stands,  the  commission  has 
decided  that  the  Women's  College 
Sexual  Assault  Care  Centre  will  | 
move  to  Toronto  Western  Hospital 
which  does  not  practice  a  women- 1 
centered  approach.  ' 

"It  feels  better  to  stay  within  the 
Women's  College  framework  be- 
cause all  programs  are  delivered  in 
this  fashion.  Everyone  is  offered 
care  in  this  approach;  it  is  a  collabo- 
ration," points  out  Addisson. 

In  its  response  to  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Restructuring  Commission, 
Women's  College  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  its  role  in  academic  health  as 
a  teaching  hospital  affiliated  with  , 
the  University  of  Toronto.  At  the 
hospital,  there  are  many  female  role- 
models  from  whom  the  doctors-to-be 
can  learn  about  women's  health.  Such 
role  models  are  desperately  needed  for  U 
of  T  med  students  in  a  faculty  where  50 
per  cent  of  the  undergraduates  are  women 
and  only  4  per  cent  of  women  in  the 
faculty  have  achieved  full  professor  sta- 
tus. In  this  way.  Women's  College  helps 
shape  the  focus  of  the  future  of  medical 
practice  by  sen- 

The  commission  is  dem 


autonomous  board  of  directors,  critics 
fear  that  women's  health  programs  will 
get  lost  in  a  mega-institution  like 
Sunnybrook  where  they  will  have  to 
fight  with  other  initiatives  for  funding. 
An  autonomous  governing  body  is  a 
necessity  because  it  would  provide  an 
independent 
voice  for  wom- 
en's health 
through  leader- 
ship in  decision- 
making which 
would  in  turn 
protect  relevant 
health  programs. 

"Governance 
isn't  just  a  protection  of  women's  health 
in  terms  of  our  maintaining  a  focus,  but 
it  is  also  leadership  and  decision-mak- 
ing," says  Carol  Cowan-Levine,  vice- 
chair  of  the  Women's  College  board  of 
directors.  "It  ensures  that  resources  are 
protected  and  applied  to  women's  health 
programs  and  initiatives." 


onstrating  that  it  sees 
women's  health  as  just 
breasts  and  ovaries. 


The  women-tocused,  non-hierarchi- 
cal culture  of  Women '  s  Col  lege  has  taken 
86  years  to  develop.  This  culture  is  based 
on  a  psycho-social  model,  a  holistic  un- 
derstanding of  health  that  places  a  woman 
within  the  context  of  her  environment. 
"You  need  to  look  at  a  woman  within  the 
system.  You  need  to  look  at  the  bigger 
picture  beyond  that  hurt  on  the  left  rib," 
says  Cowan-Levine. 

This  approach  is  about  how  care  is 
delivered.  Examples  of  this  can  be  seen 
everyday  at  the  hospital's  Sexual  As- 
sault Care  Centre,  where  the  way  women 
who  have  been  victims  of  sexual  assault 
are  treated  as  partners  in  the  decision- 
making process.  "When  someone  is  sexu- 
ally assaulted,  control  is  taken  away 
from  her  and  our  role  is  to  give  her  the 
control  back,  however  she  sees  her 
choices,"  says  Mary  Addisson,  director 
of  the  sexual  assault  centre. 

By  being  allowed  to  make  decisions, 
the  woman  is  empowered  and  her  recov- 
ery begins  sooner.  This  approach  stands 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  way  female  vic- 
tims of  sexual  assault  are  treated  in  other 


sitizing  the 
younger  gen- 
eration to  the 
distinct  needs 
of  the  female 
half  of  the 
population. 
This  instructive 
role  would  be  lost  if  Women's  College 
were  relocated. 

"It  is  the  ability  to  be  an  academic 
teaching  centre  and  continue  to  teach 
what  it  is  we  believe  in,"  says  Cowan- 
Levine. 

The  third  pillar  Women's  College 
considers  fundamental  to  maintaining 
an  adequate  level  of 
women's  health  care  in 
Toronto  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  downtown  loca- 
tion. The  hospital  is  now 
readily  accessible  to  peo- 
ple in  the  downtown  core 
by  public  transportation. 
People  needing  out-pa- 
tient care  can  nip  over  to 
the  hospital  during  the 
work-day  without  losing 
too  much  time  from 
work.  The  rationale  be- 
hind the  commission's 
decision  to  move  Wom- 
en's  College  to 
Sunnybrook  in  the  north 
of  the  city  is  that  most  of 
Women's  College's  pa- 
tients reside  north  of 
Bloor  Street.  What  the 
commission  failed  to  factor  into 
this  equation  was  that,  although  these 
people  live  in  the  north  of  the  city,  they 
work  downtown.  If  given  a  choice, 
women  prefer  to  have  access  to  health 
care  near  their  work  rather  than  close  to 
home.  A  move  north  would  be  a  move 
away  from  many  people's  workplace 
and  would  reduce  accessibility  to  serv- 
ices. 

A  trip  to  Sunnybrook  Hospital  from 
downtown,  if  you  don't  have  your  own 
car,  is  quite  an  ordeal.  You  must  take  the 
subway  north  to  Davisville  or  Lawrence 
station,  then  it  is  a  10  to  15  minute  bus 
ride  to  the  hospital.  Not  counting  the 
time  waiting  for  trains  and  buses,  the 
subway  trip  alone  makes  a  lunch-hour 
appointment  impossible.  Women  will 
have  to  take  extra  time  off  work  to  re- 
ceive their  health  care.  For  low-income 
women  with  families,  it  is  just  not  finan- 
cially viable  to  take  time  off  work  or 
make  up  time  to  travel  this  distance.  The 
result  will  be  reduced  accessibility  to  the 
facility  and  fewer  women  will  be  benefit 
from  the  services. 


J 


Research  centre  may 
feel  the  pain 

The  Women's  College  is  also  affili- 
ated with  the  U  of  T  through  their 
collaboration  to  form  the  Centre  for 
Research  in  Women's  Health.  The  re- 
search centre,  which  opened  last  fall, 
is  a  leader  in  multi-disciplinary  re- 
search. It  looks  at  women's  health  is- 
sues from  a  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural standpoint  rather  than  a  medical 
one.  This  approach  mirrors  the  hospi- 
tal's, and  has  produced  a  high  success 
rate  for  its  projects. 

"[The  research  centre]  has  demon- 
strated in  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
capacity  to  attract  external  peer-reviewed 
support  for  the  research  carried  on  at  the 
centre,"  says  Heather  Munroe-Bloom, 
vice-president  of  research  at  U  of  T. 
"Research  being  conducted  there  cur- 
rently is  of  a  world-class  stature." 

While  it  is  unknown  to  what  extent  the 
research  centre  will  be  affected  by  Wom- 
en's  College's  pending  move  to 
Sunnybrook,  according  to  director  of 
the  research  centre  Heather  Maclean,  the 
partnership  with  a  health  care  institution 
devoted  to  women's  health  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  centre. 

"Having  a  practice  setting  where  wom- 
en's  health  is  the  focus  and  where  pro- 
grams are  women-centered  is  very  im- 
portant to  a  research  centre  because  it 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  have  care 
providers  involved  in  the  setting  of  the 
research  agenda,"  she  says. 

"What  that  means  is  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  research  findings  being  dissemi- 
nated faster  is 
much  higher," 
she  adds. 

So,  while 
leaders  in  the 
centre  are  not 
overly  con- 
cerned about  los- 
ing  funding  if 
Women's  Col- 
lege is  disman- 
tled, they  do  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  having  close 
connections  to  the  institution  so  that 
women's  health  care  can  be  improved  in 
the  province. 

Hospital  takeover  sub- 
verts quality  of  care 

The  commission's  call  for  the  takeover 
of  Women's  College  is  indicative  of  a 
faulty  understanding  of  women's  health 
and  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  care  for  women  in 
Toronto.  By  suggesting  a  break-up  of 
the  programs — that  some  move  to 
Sunnybrook  and  others,  like  the  Sexual 
Assault  Care  Centre,  be  relocated  else- 
where— the  commission  displays  its 
incomprehension  of  the  necessity  for  a 
community  that  works  together  to 
prioritize  women's  health.  By  not  seeing 
that  all  programs  are  equally  important, 
and  particularly  by  focusing  on  the  ma- 
ternal-newborn program,  the  commis- 
sion is  demonstrating  that  it  sees  wom- 


But  if  women's  health  really 
is  a  high  priority  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine,  why  has  U 
of  T  not  voiced  support  for 
this  world-class  women's 
health  institution? 


en's  health  as  just  breasts  and  ovaries. 

Women's  health  is  much  more  than 
reproduction.  Women,  in  fact,  are  more 
frequent  users  of  the  entire  health  care 
system  than  men.  They  spend  more  days  in 
hospital,  have  more  operations,  tests  and 
prescriptions.  Women  account  for  58  per 
cent  of  cases  in  Metro  hospitals  and  repre- 
sent 70  per  cent  of  visits  made  to  doctors. 

Women's  College  is  needed  to  lead 
the  way  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
women's  health.  It  acts  as  the  hub  of  a 
network  of  health  care  institutions  which 
see  Women's  College  as  a  role  model  in 
women's  health.  It  serves  as  a  teaching 
centre  for  the  doctors  of  tomorrow  who 
will  in  turn  change  the  face  of  male- 
focused  medicine.  Most  of  all.  Women's 
College  is  a  health  facility  that  provides 
women  with  the  type  of  care  they  need 
and  cannot  get  elsewhere. 

The  commission's  refusal  to  recognize 
the  value  of  Women's  College  begs  the 
question,  why?  Is  it  just  ignorance  or  are 
we  as  a  society  still  afraid  to  give  women 
control  over  their  own  bodies  and  lives? 

According  to  Francine  Robitaille,  a 
commission  consultant,  the  commission 
is  trying  to  restructure  the  system  while 
attempting  to  maintain  quality. 

'The  system  as  a  whole  must  be  accessi- 
ble, high  quality  and  affordable,"  she  says. 

Women's  College  recognizes  that  the 
system  cannot  remain  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  imperative  though,  that  the  hospital 
remains  the  strong  and  independent  in- 
stitution it  is,  in  any  future  system,  in 
order  to  ensure  high  quality  care  and 
research  in  women's  health. 

It  is  cu- 
rious that  the 
University  of 
Toronto 
which,  accord- 
ing to  president 
Robert 
Prichard.  sees 
the  hospital  as 
highly  valu- 
able to  both  its 
medical  school 
and  the  health  care  system  as  a  whole, 
has  not  come  out  in  support  of  Women's 
College.  Instead,  the  university  has 
voiced  its  support  for  Sunnybrook. 
Prichard  explains  that  the  university  does 
not  want  to  interfere  in  the  commission's 
decision  process  until  it  is  asked  to  do  so. 

"We  don't  like  charging  in  where  we 
are  not  invited,"  he  says. 

But  if  women's  health  really  is  a  high 
priority  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  why 
has  U  of  T  not  voiced  support  for  this 
world-class  women's  health  institution? 

The  commission  has  not  yet  responded 
to  the  hospital's  arguments.  The  fate  of 
Women's  College  remains  in  limbo.  But 
while  the  comission  deliberates,  the  peo- 
ple at  Women's  College  remain  optimis- 
tic because  they  know  the  important  role 
they  play  in  the  health  care  system.  In  the 
face  of  this  adversity,  the  hospital  re- 
mains confident,  and  as  board  of  director 
member  Carol  Cowan-Levine  puts  it: 

"Our  motto  these  days  is  that  we  are 
open  to  change  but  we  are  here  to  stay." 
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s5^u^H  cT^sinn  fesfivnl  kicks 


out  the  culture  /urns  x^^^' 


f  ,      ,,     7         ,    it  If  -     ■  [        ]     II    ■  addition  to  the  week-long  summer  festival, 

ijjou  haven't  noticed  it  yet^  the  sounds  oj  race  cars,  noisjjazz  cap  and  yattcrin^  oesh  now  has  a  luii  siate  of  programs  that  run 

J  J  I    I      L  C  l\       throughout  the  year.  This  year,  Desh  held  a  mini- 

wank-head  Yorkvme  nlm-mrs  mimt  have  distracted  your  attention  p'om  one  oj  the  festival  in  eariy  January  which  featured  cross- 

cultural  programming  aimed  at  strengthening 
their  ties  with  other  communities  of  col- 
our. As  well,  Desh  holds  skill-building 
workshops 


most  interesting,  dynamic  and jiromisin^ festivals  Toronto  has  to  offer:  Desh  Vardesh 
m  an  a^e  when  alcohol  distillers  spnsor  race  cars  and  cigarette  companies ^et 
their  own  jazz  festivals,  Desh  Pardesh  is  a  festival  to  rival  all  others  Toronto 
has  to  offer.  And  you  can't  ^et  their  T-shirt  at  Roots. 


Desh  Pardesh,  Hindi  for  'home  away  from  home,' 
emerged  from  the  South  Asian  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  community  back  in  1989  as  both  a  reac- 
tion to  'traditional'  notions  of  South  Asian  culture 
and  as  a  means  to  create  a  safe  space  for  South  Asian 
Queer  culture  within  the  predominantly  white  and 
gay  Queer  scene  in  Toronto.  Arif  Noorani,  one  of 
this  year's  organizers  says  the  remarkable  success 
of  their  first  one  day  event  proved  that  there  was  a 
strong  need  for  something  like  Desh. 

"What  we  also  realized  is  that  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  working  around  lesbian  and  gay  issues  brought 
a  whole  set  of  politics  to  the  table,  so  we  quickly  made 
those  politics  a  key  component  of  the  work  we  do." 

The  combination  of  politics,  activism  and  art  makes 
Desh  a  hard  thing  to  label.  Desh  is  about  many  things, 
and  among  the  colourful  words  used  to  describe  it,  the 
term  'culture -jamming'  keeps  coming  up. 

"Culture-Jamming  can  be  read  as  a  way  of  assert- 
ing the  progressive,  vibrant,  radical  culture  within 
what  you  would  call  the  mainstream,  hegemonic 
culture,"  says  Noorani.  "And  it  also  just  means  like 
jamming  together,  coming  together,  producing  work 
and  talking  about  ideas  behind  the  work.  That's  the 
big  thing  about  us — we  just  don't  present  our  art,  it 
comes  from  our  experience,  it  comes  from  our 
ideas — so  we  should  talk  about  those  ideas,  right?" 

Noorani  says  the  festival  ballooned  from  its 
original  one  day  project  to  its  current  week  long 
duration  thanks  in  part  to  a  major  change  in  1993, 
when  the  festival  adopted  a  mandate  clearly  affirm- 
ing their  commitment  to  Lesbians  and  Gays,  work- 
ing class  people,  labour,  and  feminism,  and  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  religious  fundamental- 
ism. The  broader  mandate  resulted  in  additional 
programming,  an  increased  workload,  and  a  need 
for  more  money. 

"During  that  time  you  had  the  NDP  in  power 
provincially,  so  anti-racist/progressive  forces  still 
had  some  kind  of  say  within  government  circles," 
Noorani  says.  "We  were  able  to  be  part  of  a  newer 
wave  of  arts  organizations  that  entered  the  funding 
the  pool."  The  new  funding  also  allowed  Desh  to 


have  an  office  and  set  up  a  year-round 
staff  person — up  until  this  point,  the 
festival  was  organized  in  the  volun- 
teers' apartments  and  had  no  per- 
manent staff.  ; 

Buteversince  Mike  Harris  and  ■ 
his  art-for-profit  administrators 
took  control  of  Ontario's  art- 
funding  organizations,  Desh 
Pardesh  and  just  about  every  other 
cultural  institution  in  this  prov- 
ince have  suffered  massive  cuts 
in  their  funding.  Noorani  says  the 
cuts  mean  Desh  organizers  have 
to  spend  a  lot  more  time  on  fund- 
raising  than  they  used  to. 

"It's  tough,"  he  comments, 
"especially  given  [that]  we  don't 
have  a  lot  of  resources  to  draw 
on  since  we  haven't  been 
around  for  a  long  time." 

This  year  Desh  developed 
a  sponsorship  policy  on  how 
to  approach  businesses  and 
sent  out  over  a  thousand  re- 
quests to  South  Asian  and  Les- 
bian &Gay  businesses  in  the 
Toronto  area. 

'The  response  is  not  good 
at  all.  We've  had  no  one  from 
that  drive  become  a  sponsor. 
We' ve  been  able  to  sell  some 
advertising,  but  not  much 
more  than  in  the  past,"  says 
Noorani.  But  despite  the 
economic  difficulties  they 
face,  Desh  organizers 
have  still  been  able  to 
raise  $125,000  this 
year  and  decrease  their 
dependence  on  govern- 
ment funding  from  85 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 


ike  their  recent  month- 
long  series  of  video  workshops  that 
taught  emerging  artists  the  skills 
needed  to  produce  their  own  video, 
Irom  the  production  stage  to  the  final 
edits.  Desh  has  also  organized  forums, 
participated  in  plays,  and  worked 
with  other  community  groups  to 
combat  racist  policing. 

The  future  for  Desh  is 
bright.  This  year's  festival  has 
introduced  more  music  and 
dance  than  in  years  past,  as  well 
as  more  opportunities  for  the 
audience  to  speak  with  artists 
about  their  work.  Noorani  says 
his  vision  for  the  festival  in  the 
future  is  that  it  always  remains 
current,  courageous  and  dy- 
namic and  adds  that  the  dream 
is  to  have  something  that  is 
constantly  evolving  and  rc- 
llecting  the  moment  of  its  ori- 
gins. 

"We  come  out  of  a  re- 
action to  saying  there  is  a 
static  traditional  South 
Asian  culture,  that  it's  about 
saris  and  food.  We're  saying 
no,  it's  actually  a  lot  more 
complex  than  that — we  come 
from  all  over  the  world  now. 
We  come  from  theCarribbean, 
we  come  from  East  Africa,  we 
come  from  Sri  Lanka  and  we 
come  from  Britain  and  the 
US.  So  the  kind  of  culture 
that  South  Asians  are  living 
in  and  creating  can'  l  be  gen- 
eralized— it's  all  over,  it's 
contradictory    and  it 
changes  yearby  year.  What 
we  try  and  say  is  we  al- 
ways have  to  remain  dy- 
namic  and  always  be 
changing  and  be  open 
to  new  ideas  and  new 
direction." 


Dm'5  Desk  jflAs 

Rooted  in  Rootlessness  -  opening  night 

Wednesday,  June  II,  7 p.m.- 10 p.m.. 
Factory  Theatre  ( 125  Bathurst  @ 
Adelaide) 

Jf  you're  planning  on  checking  out  Desh 
this  year,  you  probably  don't  want  to  miss 
this  multi-media  event  featuring  dance, 
theatre,  music,  fiction  and  film.  And 
don't  forget  about  the  after-party  at  10 
p.m. 

Prisms  not  Prisons:  Liberating  women's  art 

Thursday,  June  12,  7  p.m.- 10 p.m., 
Factory  Theatre 

A  night  of  'women's  theatre,  writing, 
dance  and  film.  Author  Anita  Rau 
Badami  will  be  reading  from  her  book 
Tamarind  Mem. 

A  day  of  ilim  and  video  screenings 

Saturday  June  14,  John  Spotton  Cinema, 
NFB 

10  a.m.- 12  p.m.  Brown  on  White. 
humourous  takes  on  white  folk. 
12  p.m.- 3  p.m.  When  Mother  Comes 
Home  for  Christmas:  a  documentary 
about  a  migrant  worker  from  Sri  Lanka 
exploring  the  relationship  between  her 
and  her  children. 

3  p.m. -4  p.m.  New  South  Asian  Film  and 
Video:  featuring  artists  from  the  US, 
Canada  and  India. 

Closing  Night  Concert: 

Arre  Yaar,  Shake  your  Groove  Thang 

Sunday  June  15.  9  p.m.  until  late.  The 
Coloured  Stone  (205  Richmond  St.  W. ) 
Big  line  up  featuring  Chicago's 
Funkadesi,  who  will  lay  out  their  fusion 
of  funk,  blues,  reggae  and  Afro- 
Caribbean  vibes.  Other  artists  on  the  bill 
include  Canada's  gift  to  Bhangra  Punjabi 
by  Nature,  and  heady  local  hip  hoppers 
Dope  Poet  Society. 


Queer  View  Mirror: 
Reflections  from  the  potty-side 


Carl  Warren 
Varsity  Staff 

As  I  compose  this  diatribe  (hung 
over,  burnt  out,  an  hour  before  I 
go  to  work  for  a  psychopath),  1 
recall  praying  grievously 
to  the  porcelain  God  be- 
fore I  came  crashing  down 
on  the  barnacle-infested 
door  last  night.  When  I 
resurrected  myself  the  next 
day,  I  noticed  my  flatmate 
had  stashed  Queer  View 
Mirror  2,  a  compilation  of 
gay  and  lesbian  short  sto- 
ries, on  top  of  the  throne. 

Apparently  the  crapper 
is  the  fit  and  proper  home 
for  these  quickies,  which 
are  no  more  than  three 
pages  at  the  most.  The  au- 
thors themselves  (James 
Johnstone  and  Karen  X. 
Tulchinsky)  recommend 
in  the  introduction  that  the 
book  be  read  on  the  "bus, 
on  coffee  or  lunch  breaks, 
and  yes,  even  in  the  bath- 
room." 

"This  is  not  an  anthol- 
ogy," Johnstone  makes 
clear  to  me  after  the  Bud- 


in  Bad  Times  book  launch.  He 
says  that  some  media  have  mis- 
taken Queer  View  Mirror  for  a 
literary  anthology.  But  even  a 
mildly  tantalizing  story  ("Un- 


fuckbuddies")  interspersed  be- 
tween transgressions  is  not 
enough  to  sustain  one's  interest 
in  the.se  mostly  wispy,  repetitive 
would-be  erotic  tales,  even  dur- 
ing a  bri  sk  vegetarian  plop 
session. 

The  stories  need  not  be 
nasal  lust  anecdotes, 
given  that  the  book's  101 
writers  came  from  eight 
countries  (albeit  industri- 
alized nations).  But  di- 
versity here  does  not  nec- 
essarily spell  interest — 
let's  be  clear  on  this.  The 
stories  are  simply  not 
erotic,  although  many 
readers  wi  11  dive  into  tales 
like  "I  want  to  fuck  you 
with  words"  and  "Ten 
Budweisers"  hoping  for 
a  metaphorical  shag. 
Even  when  authors  are 
giving  accounts  of  heart- 
break, lovemaking,  and 
political  scenarios  based 
on  their  corner  of  the 
world,  their  dependence 
on  queer  cliches  stitles 
any  attempts  at  meaning. 


Pillow  pleasures 


by  Yonit  Fuhrmann 
Varsity  Staff 

Written  at  the  end  of  the 
lOlh  century,  Tlw  Pillow 
Book  is  Japanese  lady-in- 
wailing  Sei  Shonagon's 
collection  of  the  minutiae 
of  li  fe.  This  diary  of  sorts  is 
an  assemblage  of  lists  such 
as  "Things  Which  Make  the 
Heart  Beat  Faster,"  and  two 
entities  guaranteed  to  stimu- 
late are  the  pleasures  of  the 


tlesh  and  of  the  word. 

Now,  the  passage  of  a  millen- 
nium brings  us  eccentric  director 
Peter  Grccnaway's  cinematic  ad- 
aptation. The  film  tells  the  story  of 
Nagiko  (Vivian  Wu),  a  young 
woman  whose  life  is  ordered  by 
the  ancient  text  to  the  point  that 
she  chooses  her  lovers  according 
to  both  their  abilities  to  paint  cal- 
ligraphy on  her  body  and  the  tex- 
ture of  their  skins  for  the  same 
purpose— thus  fusing  the  two 


One  of  the  few  scenes  in  The  Pillow  Book  that  ] 
doesn't  feature  Ewan  McGregor's  penis. 


timeless  .stimulants.  The  film 
is  wonderfully  complex, 
dealing  with  issuesof  gender 
politics,  Oedipal  fixations, 
temporality,  language,  and 
the  amenability  of  the  film 
medium  as  the  locus  for  the 
marriage  between  text  and 
image. 

B ut  don ■  t  be  discouraged. 
This  film  is  more  than  fod- 
der for  a  semiotics  lecture 
coming  to  a  Vic  course  near 
you.  Except  for  a  few  weak 
points — particularly  the 
overuse  of  an  annoying 
French  song  for  ovcr-the- 
top  thematic  purposes-^ 7"//<' 
Pillow  Book  is  a  beautifully 
,  photographed  superbly 
acted  story  of  love  and  per- 
sonal fulfilment,  with  choice 
shots  of  Nagiko' s  lover 
Jerome's  {Trciiii.spoliiii);  "s 
Ewan  McGregor)  cock 
throughout  its  2-1-  hour  dura- 
tion. As  such,  you  can  defi- 
nitely add  Greenaway's  film 
to  the  list  of  things  which 
make  the  heart  beat  faster. 


The  Mercurymen  give 
you  more  for  the  money 


by  Stuart  Berman 
Varsity  Staff 
And  in  chapter  13  of  The  Anarchist's 
Handbook,  entitled  "How  To  Extermi- 
nate Modem  Rock  Radio  Programmers," 
we  find  the  Mercurymen,  who  oddly 
enough  appeared  on  CFNY's  1995  New 
Music  Search  CD,  but  never  listen  to  the 
station.  While  not  intentionally  trying  to 
shove  their  ideologues  down  your  throats 
(though  they  do  often  reach  the 
esophagus),  the  Toronto  trio  are  nonethe- 
less resigned  to  the  fact  that  some  things, 
well,  suck. 

To  counteract  those  things  of  a  sucky  nature,  the 
Mercurymen  have  unleashed  their  Anti-Material- 
Headset-Drill,  a  75-minute/29-song  neutron  bomb 
that  separates  the  real  radicals  from  the  flower 
children.  Resembling  a  mid-80s  SST  hardcore  band 
(Minutemen,  Husker  Du,  Black  Flag — take  your 
pick)  on  a  bus  to  a  Kraftwerk  concert  driven  by  a 
blind  jazz-man,  the  Mercurymen  bring  their  mes- 
sages of  resistance,  independence  and  rock  and  roll 
through  every  media  possible.  From  their  ferocious 
sample-heavy  punk  shout-a-longs  to  their  propa- 
ganda spewing  website,  the  Mercurymen  ensure  no 


diatribe  goes  unheard.  Even  the 
Headset  CD  case  makes  a  state- 
ment: its  cardboard  packaging 
folds  out  to  reveal  a  loot  bag  of 
lyric  booklets,  artwork,  and  stick- 
ers (though  unlike  KISS  Alive  II, 
tattoos  are  not  included). 

"The  whole  reason  we  de- 
cided to  do  it,"  says  Mercuryman 
singer-guitarist  Neil  Exall  of  the 
package,  "is  because  we  really 
believe  that  CDs  just  blow  as  a 
music  storage  medium.  Obvi- 
ously, we  were  forced  to  put  out 
a  CD — there's  nowhere  to  mar- 
ket [vinyl]  records,  really.  So 
part  of  the  reason  we  put  in  this 
packaging  was  to  make  it  more  like  an  LP.  It's 
more  tactile...  it's  more  of  an  adventure  than  just 
a  plastic  box." 

The  aesthetic  that  informs  the  CD's  elaborate 
decor  manifests  itself  in  Headset' %  colossal  length 
and  song  count.  Again,  the  driving  force  is  the  idea 
that  the  customer  is  king. 

"We  just  wanted  to  show  that  you  can  give  the 
consumer  more  for  their  money  without  too  much 


extra  effort,"  says  Exall.  'That's  the  way  it  should 
be.  And  that's  part  of  the  reason  why  I  think  CDs 
blow,  because  most  releases  are  still  42  minutes  and 
you're  paying  more  than  you  ever  would  for  an 
LP." 

Granted,  CDs  aren't  the  only  thing  Exall  de- 
spises: racism,  sexism,  and  homophobia  are  more 
significant  objects  of  scorn.  But  as  much  asHeadset 
will  have  you  painting  liquid  paper  anarchy  sym- 
bols on  your  binder  (just  like  when  you  were  13), 
Exall  injects  his  radicalism  with  a  healthy  dose  of 
realism. 

"Definitely  we  have  an  agenda,"  he  says.  "We 
like  to  disseminate  information  in  whatever  way 
ve  can.  We  do  everything  ourselves:  we  re- 
corded the  record  ourselves,  we  financed  it  our- 
selves, -ve  put  the  packaging  together  ourselves. . . 
[but]  we  try  not  to  be  total  fascists  about  it.  Let's 
face  it — it's  a  compromise  every  time  you  go  to 
the  grocery  store.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
you're  buying  pre-packaged  food  to  put  on  your 
table.  So,  in  that  sense,  you  can  have  an  agenda, 
yes,  but  you  can't  be  dogmatic  about  it  all  the 
time  because  it's  impossible  to  live  in  this  world 
and  do  that.  You'll  just  become  like  the 
Unabomber." 


Mooney  Suzuki's 
New  York  state  of  mind 


by  Stuart  Berman 
Varsity  Staff 
Hmmm...  Mooney  Suzuki.  A  Japanese  astronaut? 
This  year's  model  of  lunar  dune  buggies?  A  super- 
cool New  York  City  quartet  more  explosive  than 
Jon  Spencer  chugging  a  can  of  Jolt  Cola  mixed  with 
Fizz  Wizz?  Ding!  Ding!  Ding! — /  think  we  have  a 
winner! 

Some  people  are  just  born  with  silver  shades  on 
their  eyes,  and  in  Mooney  Suzuki  ringleader  MC 
Sammy  B's  case,  the  only  ingredients  needed  for 
instant  stardom  were:  a  lifetime  of  soaking  up  the 
urban  sleaze  of  the  Velvet  Underground,  Stooges, 


and  Blondie;  a  flier  seeking  kindred  spirits  posted 
in  only  the  coolest  of  New  York's  record  stores;  and 
a  job  checking  IDs  at  NYC  hot-spot  Brownies  that 
led  to  gigs  at  the  club  opening  for  Velvets  drummer 
Moe  Tucker  and  Sonic  Youth's  Lee  Ranaldo. 

Screaming  girls  and  killer  tunes  ensued.  Mooney '  s 
recent  five-song  cassette  features  the  happiest  songs 
about  feeling  down  since  the  Velvets'  Loaded  al- 
bum, with  the  quartet  (rounded  out  by  guitarist 
Tyler,  drummer  Adam,  and  teen  bassist  John)  sound- 
ing simultaneously  like  a  band  that  wants  to  play  the 
senior  prom,  and  one  that  wants  to  crash  it.  I  guess 
it  must  be  a  New  York  state  of  mind. 


Smokin'  Herbaliser 

DJ  duo  takes  hip  hop  into  the  future 


by  Lizz  Berry 
It  has  tseen  two  years  since  British  DJ  duo  The 
Herbaliserreleased  its  iehntThe  Flawed  Hip  Hop 
EP.  Elcctronica  ha.s  since  become  the  'in'  thing 

lacross  North  America,  exposing  The  Herbaliser 
and  their  powerhouse  label  Ninja  Tune  to  ravers 

'  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Torontonians  can  get  a 
whiff  of  the  Herbaliser's 
soruc  bluntsonJune?  when 
one  half  of  said  duo— DJ 
Ollie  Teeba — comes 
scratching  into  the  Opera 
House  as  part  of  Ninja 
Tune's  Stealth  Tour  show- 
case. Thebill  will  see  Teeba 

'•teaming  up  with  New 
York's  MC  What  What, 
Amon  Tobin,  and  Up  Bus- 
tle +  Out,  all  of  whom  ad- 

1  here  to  the  Ninja  Tune  tra- 

'idition   of  funked-up, 

i'screwed-up  phatness  that 
transmits  through  indi- 

:  vidual  expressions  of  mu- 

:  sical  madness. 

i    In  describing  his  DJing 
style,  the  Teeba  says,  "I  try  to  keep  it  interesting, 

[  get  the  next  record  on  as  fast  as  possible  and  start 

'  cutting  a  lot  or  mixing  it  up.  I  try  to  play  hip  hop 

-  records  with  a  sense  of  humour,  like  Pharcyde  and 
Black  Sheep,  and  old  wrecking  stuff  that's  about 

fj^etting  chased  by  a  bunch  of  nutters — tunes  that 
kick  really.". 

Funk  and  jazz  also  enter  his  scratch  pack  to 
create  a  dancing  smorgasbord  which,  with  the 
addition  of  piss-taker  extraordinaire  What  What, 
should  get  the  heads  nodding  and  bodies  shaking 
at  the  Opera  House.  The  new  Herbaliser  album, 
Blow  Your  Headphones,  is  a  kickmg  film  noir 
freak  show  with  a  sense  of  humour,  a  soundtrack 
of  i>f<;i^^al  manoeuvres  and  disjointed  vocal 


elements  (courtesy  of  What  What)  that  melt  into  a 
smooth  stew. 

"We  don't  realty  just  want  to  make  music  for 
people  to  dance  to,"  explains  Teeba.  "The  album 
has  humour  in  it  but  it's  got  little  dark  comers.  We 
kmd  of  wanted  to  create  a  soundscape  to  fit  Dirty 
Harry  <t  Enter  The 
Dragon." 

Hip  hop' s  less-explored  in- 
strumental side  has  given 
Britons  a  chance  to  escape 
from  American  hip  hop's 
hardcore  shadow.  Teeba 
fee]sthat"thelocal  [Ameri- 
can] thing doesn '  t  allow  hip 
hip  to  grow  and  stifles  its 
creativity  by  forcing  peo- 
ple to  write  records  about 
drive-bys."  Bypassing  the 
American  emphasis  on  lyr- 
ics, and  instead  dealing  in 
the  universal  currency  of 
rhythm.  The  Herbaliser 
moves  ever  closer  to  Af rika 
Bambataa's  vision  of  a 
world-wide  "zulu  nation  of 
hip  hop." 

Teeba  says  that  while  this  area  has  let  producers 
move  beyond  "flat  rap  records  but  without  vocals," 
the  'trip  hop'  label  has  divorced  some  of  this 
creative  work  from  its  true  hip  hop  nature.  But  The 
Herbaliser  defy  such  categorization.  They  are  de- 
tennined  to  push  hip  hop  onto  a  continual  forward 
ti  ajeclory  by  transcending  time  and  space  with  their 
music  as  Kool  Keith  (a/k/a  Dr.  Octagon)  does  widi 
his  alien  antics. 

The  Herbaliser  are  looking  forward  to  touring 
North  America  with  their  jazzy  seven  piece  live 
band  as  soon  as  someone  offers  to  put  tip  the 
money,  Until  then,  catch  Ollie  and  What  What  at 
the  Stealth  show— and  keep  your  mind  open. 


"We  defmitely  have  a  personality  disorder,"  ex- 
plains Sammy,  "and  from  my  point  of  view,  I  can't 
help  it.  I  have  to  have  really  soft  songs  on  one  hand, 
and  then  we  just  have  to  lay  waste  at  other  times.  I 
mean,  the  Velvet  Underground  did  that  and  no  one 
had  a  problem  with  it.  I  wouldn't  mind  being 
recognized  as  part  of  that  New  York  City  tradition 
of  bands." 

That  is,  if  the  multitude  of  indifferent  New  York 
indie  rock  snobs  will  allow  them  to  be  recognized  as 
such.  Sammy,  the  hep  cat  that  he  is,  has  no  worries. 

"I  don't  think  'Oh,  New  York  is  so  hard  to  play 
because  the  crowds  are  so  elitist.'  I' m  just  as  elitist ! 
I'm  personally  coming  from  the  mentality  of  that 
snotty  crowd,  you  know? 

"I  like  stmggling  in  New  York,  and  yeah,  a  lot  of 
times  it  is  a  struggle — you  know,  when  you  put  all 
your  energy  into  a  show  and  like  everybody  will 
just  be  there  to  see  another  band  and  will  pay  you  the 
most  cursory  of  attention — and  I' m  j  ust  completely 
a'^customed  to  that.  We  just  want  to  kick  out  the 
jams  and  see  what  happens." 

However,  should  NYC  scenester  egos  swell  to 
suffocating  proportions,  Mooney  Suzuki  can  al- 
ways look  north  of  the  border  for  a  little  fresh  air. 
The  band  has  found  soulmates  in  Hamilton's  Sonic 
Unyon  crew  after  a  February  Brownies  show  with 
label-heads  Tristan  Psionic  (plans  for  a  future  7- 
inch  are  in  the  works).  And  Mooney  are  sure  to 
shake  hips  and  rattle  teeth  when  they  invade  the 
cozy  confines  of  the  El  Mocombo  for  their  June  13 
North  by  Northeast  show. 

"Yeah,  we  wanted  to  keep  it  intimate  for  our  first 
time  inToronto,  so  we  decided  to  do  the  El  Mocombo 
room,"  deadpans  Sammy.  "We  didn't  want  to  do 
the  usual  arena  thing." 
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Sweet 
Smog 
Music 

by  Stuart  Berman 
Varsity  Staff 

So  it  seems  that  summer  is  finally  upon  us,  but 
Smog's  new  record  Red  Apple  Falls  will  make 
you  want  to  spend  the  next  three  months  locked 
in  your  room  with  the  curtains  drawn  and  phone 
off  the  hook. 

Essentially  a  pseudonym  for  Sacramento- 
based  songwriter  Bill  Callahan,  Smog  make 
music  so  brutally  aching  and  frighteningly  inti- 
mate that  you'd  swear  Callahan  was  in  the  room 
right  next  to  you  rhapsodizing  about  yet  another 
one  of  his  lost  loves.  Callahan  has  made  many  a 
fan  by  wearing  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  (including 
the  Flaming  Lips  and  Cat  Power,  both  of  whom 
have  covered  Smog  songs  in  recent  years),  but 
the  conceptual,  character-driven  nature  of  Red 
Apple  Falls  allows  him  to  slip  into  several  differ- 
ent shirts.  And  despite  his  reputation  as  being 
less  resistant  to  sunlight  than  most  vampires, 
Callahan  was  more  than  happy  to  accept  ques- 
tions on  the  symbolic  nature  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful creation  to  date — by  fax. 

"Explaining  a  symbol  enervates  it,"  he  re- 
sponds. "It  needs  to  seep  into  your  brain  like  a 
dream — you  need  to  live  the  meaning  for  your- 
self or  else  it  means  nothing  to  you. 

"All  [of  my]  recent  records  have  had  a  con- 
tinuity of  plot  and  characters,"  he  continues, 
"only  this  time,  the  characters  of  T  and  'you' 
have  also  been  joined  by  characters  with  names. 
I  don't  consider  something  to  be  cloaked  just 
because  I  say  'Joe  said  this.'  Similarly,  1  don't 
consider  something  to  be  more  un-cloaked  if 
the  first  person  perspective  is  used.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  T  is  Bill  Callahan  and  1  am 
trying  to  cloak  this  fact  by  using  character 
names,  which  isn't  true  at  all." 

Coinciding  with  the  broader  cast  of  charac- 
ters is  a  more  diverse  palette  of  sounds — gor- 
geous pedal  steel  melodies,  hypnotic  piano 
refrains,  horns,  and  hurdy  gurdy — which  should 
kill  once  and  for  all  the  damaged-lo-ti-art-folk 
tag  that  has  plagued  the  prolific  Callahan  his 
debut  in  1990.  But  while  his  latest  work  is  far 
from  being  a  full-on  prog  record  (though  Bill 
does  admit  to  a  certain  fondness  for  '70s  blooze 
rawkers  Rare  Earth),  Callahan  is  aware  of  the 
difficulties  in  translating  the  meticulous  tex- 
tures of  Red  Apple  Falls  to  the  stage. 

"They  are  definitely  two  types  of  music.  A 
record  can  be  more  subtle.  Live,  it's  got  to  be 
more  direct,  like  a  preacher  in  a  pulpit.  [It's] 
like  the  blues,  with  the  lines  repeated  twice  so 
that  you  can  follow  the  story,  even  though 
you're  only  going  to  hear  it  once." 

Callahan  promises  a  full  band  of  drums, 
piano,  guitar  and  French  horn  for  this  summer's 
Red  Apple  tour  (which  makes  a  June  1 1  stop  at 
the  Rivoli  thanks  to  the  persistent  promotional 
efforts  of  Slowgun  guitarist/U  of  T  student  Liz 
Hysen).  But  considering  his  2.7-records-per- 
year  rate  of  output,  it  wouldn't  be  foolish  to 
think  that  he  is  already  looking  ahead  to  the 
next  Smog  opus.  Callahan,  however,  refuses  to 
divulge  any  information  about  his  future  en- 
deavours ("secret"  is  the  one-word  reply), 
though  he  could  stand  to  see  more  artists  cov- 
ering his  songs. 

"It's  a  trend  I  would  like  to  see  continue  with 
that  guy  from  Psychedelic  Furs,  Green  Day, 
[and]  Steve  Miller." 
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Cyberspace  no  safe  haven  for  psychos  and  bigots 


by  Jin  David  Kim 
Varsity  Staff 

When  using  low-tech  means  of  com- 
munication, most  people  take  the 
option  of  being  anonymous  for 
granted.  Write  a  note  outlining  the 
child  abuse  occurring  downstairs 
and  leave  it  with  Children's  Aid  un- 
signed. Or  throw  a  brick  through  a 
window,  smear  racist  epitaphs  and 
run  away.  In  the  everyday  world, 
anonymity  is  used  for  protection  or 
assault,  depending  on  who  takes 
advantage  of  it. 


Now  the  high-tech  world  of 
the  Internet  seems  to  offer  the 
security  blanicet  of  anonymity  to 
the  milhons  who  log  on  every- 
day. And  as  e-mails  whisk  across 
the  wires  and  web  sites  pop  up 
everywhere,  many  wonder  if  this 
faceless  medium  will  serve  more 
evil  then  it  will  good.  Some  are 
relieved  that  victims  of  abuse  may 
feel  secure  enough  to  speak  out 
anonymously  in  self-help 
newsgroups.  But  others  fear  the 
consequence-free  opportunities 
provided  by  a  cyberspace  in 
which  people  cannot  be  tracked, 
means  the  potential  for  crime  and 
abuse  looms  over  the  Internet. 

There  are  plenty  of  honour- 
able and  decent  reasons  why 
someone  might  want  to  send  an 
anonymous  e-mail  or  newsgroup 
posting.  Maybe  you  have  been 
abused  by  your  boyfriend  and 
want  advice,  not  interference. 
Maybe  you  are  looking  for  a  new 
job  via  the  Net  and  don't  want  to 
risk  getting  fired  for  it.  Possibly 
you'd  like  to  discuss  anti- 
semitism  with  a  bigot  without 
revealing  your  ethnic  last  name. 

Although  irresponsible  misuse 
of  anonymity  gets  the  lion's  share 
of  media  attention,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  anonymity 
can  be  a  source  of  healing  and 
empowerment. 

Admittedly,  it  can  also  be  a 
source  of  terror  and  abuse.  But 


before  people  turn  off  their  com- 
puters and  lock  their  doors,  they 
may  be  reassured  by  this  techno- 
logical irony:  the  same  medium 
that  created  this  risk  is  not  gener- 
ally developed  enough  to  create  a 
blanket  cover  for  the  perfect  hate 
crime.  A  small  minority  of  psy- 
chos, bigots,  and  pedophiles  may 
be  amassingon  the  Internet  wires, 
true.  But  the  technology  is  not 
sophisticated  enough  for  them  to 
play  their  games  and  avoid  being 
traced  to  boot — or  at  least  it  does 
not  allow  grant  them  a  chilling 
complacency  that  their  detection 
is  impossible. 

Your  identity  may  be 
forever  a  mystery,  and 
than  again  it  may  not 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  serv- 
ices that  claim  to  offer  users  ano- 
nymity, you  will  find  they  rarely 
claim  to  be  infallible.  These  serv- 
ices, called  'remailers,'  act  as 
middlemen  between  two  online 
parties.  Simplified,  Fred  wants  to 
send  Barney  a  message  without 
disclosing  his  identity.  Fred  sends 
an  e-mail  to  a  remailcr  which 
then  strips  Fred's  real  name  and 
address  and  sticks  on  a  pseudo- 
nym in  its  stead.  The  remailcr 
then  sends  the  message  to  Barney. 
When  Barney  replies,  the  proc- 
ess is  reversed. 

For  the  connoisseurs  of  true 
anonymity,  there  are  several  ma- 


jor problems  with  this  type  of 
remailer— which  is  really  a  com- 
puter that  keeps  a  database  of  all 
its  clients. 

How  can  these  remailers  claim 
to  offer  anonymity  when  they 
know  the  true  identities  of  the 
parties  they  cater  to?  They  offer 
only  pseudo-anonymity.  And 
what  if  the  owner  of  the  compu- 
ter is  evil?  He  or  she  could  easily 
amass  a  fortune  through  extor- 
tion. Not  to  mention  the  hackers 
that  can  break  into  any  remailer 
and  read  your  messages  at  will. 
Or  how  about  this  one:  Say  the 
remailer  is  part  of  a  government 
sting  operation  and  you've  been 
sending  bomb  threats  to 
president®  wljitehouse.gov 
through  it.... 

Thought  you  were  safe 
from  retribution? 
Thinl<  again. 

A  controversy  a  few  years  ago 
involving  one  of  these  pseudo- 
anonymous  remailers  tapped  into 
users  f€ars  that  these  services  can 
backfire. 

One  of  the  first  remailers  to 
pop  up  claiming  to  provide  users 
with  anonymity,  Anon.penet.fi, 
was  a  service  based  in  Helsinki, 
Finland.  In  February  1995  it  was 
shut  down  after  the  International 
Church  of  Scientology  claimed 
one  of  the  service's  clients  hid 
under  the  promise  of  anonymity 
to  launch  attacks  on  the  church. 
Highly-sensitive  religious  docu- 
ments had  been  freely  posted  on 
various  Internet  newsgroups  by  a 
user  of  the  remailer. 

The  police  demanded  the 
rcmailer's  entire  database,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  their 
clients.  You  can  imagine  the  col- 
lective shudder  that  went  down 
the  spines  of  many  of  the  serv- 
ice's clients.  But  instead  of  sur- 
rendering the  names  of  over 
500.000  people,  Anon.penet.fi 
chose  to  disclose  only  the  com- 
puter logs  which  pertained  to  the 
Scientology  complaint. 

So  the  case  did  not  destroy  the 
anonymity  of  all  the  remailer's 
clients,  but  it  left  them  haunted 
with  the  possibility  of  exposure. 
Later,  the  popular  remailer  was 


again  faced  with  complaints  that 
their  services  were  being  abused. 
Anon.penet.fi  decided  to  call  it 
quits.  But  it  has  since  inspired 
dozens  of  copycats  and  two  im- 
pressive more  sophisticated  ver- 
sions. 

Cypherpunk  a  safer  bet 
for  criminal  minds— but 
not  that  safe. 

"Cypherpunk"  remailers  come 
closer  to  the  goal  of  true  anonym- 
ity. Cypherpunks  take  messages, 
removes  the  headers  (the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  the 
place  of  origin),  which  make  re- 
plying impossible,  and  delivers  it 
to  the  recipient.  These  remailers 
do  not  keep  a  database  of  their 
users  so  not  even  the  operator 
knows  who  they  are. 

And  to  ensure  even  greater 
privacy,  most  Cypherpunk  us- 
ers thread  a  message  through 
multiple  remailers,  which  is 
called  "chaining."  It  is  like  the 
message  lies  at  the  center  of  an 
onion  that  gets  peeled  at  each 
stop,  one  layer  at  a  time.  Track- 
ing even  the  shortest  of  chains 
can  make  even  the  most  experi- 
enced hacker  cry.  Stir  in  Pretty 
Good  Privacy  (PGP),  an 
encryption  program  which 
renders  messages  unreadable  to 
anyone  other  than  the  intended 
recipient,  and  you've  got  your- 
self a  fresh  batch  of  who-knows- 
what  from  who-knows-where. 

These  services  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  offer  a  list  of  clients, 
even  if  they  are  demanded  by  the 
law.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  Jeff  Burchell's  now-defunct 
service  provider.  He  started  up 
"MailMasher,"  which  was  a 
Cypherpunk  remailer.  Last  week 
a  forwarded  e-mail  from  Burchell 
was  posted  anonymously  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Usenet  newsgroups 
dedicated  to  the  hopelessly  para- 
noid (alt. privacy,  alt. anonymous, 
etc.).  He  wrote  that  a  client  had. 
used  the  service  to  advertise  pi- 
rated software.  Similar  to  the 
anon.penet.fi  case,  alter  numer- 
ous complaints  from  the  Soft- 
ware Publisher's  Association, 
Burchell  decided  that  although 
the  SPA  hadn't  "a  legal  leg  to 


Tracking  the 
shortest  of  chains 
can  maice  even  the 
most  experienced 

hacicer  cry. 

stand  on"  it  was  not  worth  the 
effort  to  keep  it  going. 

So  how  can  a  client  be  found 
out  using  a  Cypherpunk  service? 
Well,  it  is  not  easy.  But  it  is 
possible.  First,  there  has  to  be  a 
pattern  of  one  client  sending  mes- 
sages to  another  party  repetitively. 
A  service  provider  keeps  records 
of  what  time  a  client  is  sending 
out  messages.  For  Cypherpunk, 
times  replace  pseudo-anonymous 
remailers  list  of  names.  If  Fred, 
for  example,  sends  an  anonymous 
message  at  midnight,  and  Barney 
has  complained  that  he  receives 
violent  messages  at  1 2:0 1 ,  a  good 
hacker  should  be  able  to  track 
Fred's  message  through  a  chain 
of  remailers,  using  the  time  clue 
to  find  out  where  it  was  sent 
from. 

Sophisticated  Mixmaster 
almost  a  dream  alibi 

The  choice  of  the  next  generation 
is  "Mixmaster."  I  can't  imagine  a 
metaphor.  In  addition  to  using  a 


shape 


up  for 


summer 


There  are  hundreds  of  different  physical  activites  to  participate  in. 
Recreational  activities,  like  fitness  classes  &  aquafit,  require  no  registra- 
tion, are  free  to  members  and  are  available  on  a  drop  in  basis.  Or  you 
can  register  in  one  of  our  many  instructional  classes  -  Jazz,  Latino,  Yoga, 
Pilates,  Tai  Chi,  Women's  Only  Swim,  Swimfit,  Self  Defense  for 
Women. ...the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Full  details  about  our  programs  are 
in  the  AC  Guide  or  you  can  call  978-3436. 
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new  encryption  program,  at 
every  layer  of  the  message, 
Mixmaster  includes  dozens  of 
checks  and  failsafes  which  dis- 
card the  message  at  the  slight- 
est compromise  of  security, 
anonymity,  and  privacy.  In 
fact,  you  need  special  software 
(available  for  free  on  the  Net) 
just  to  engineer  a  MixMaster 
message.  I  guarantee  that  if  you 
haven' t  heard  of  it  by  now,  you'  II 
never  use  it. 

Incredibly,  Lance  Cottrell,  the 
creator  of  Mixmaster  and  the 
president  of  Infonex,  the  leading 
provider  of  privacy  and  anonym- 
ity services,  admits  that  even  with 
a  perfect  chain  of  remailers,  you 
can  still  be  tracked.  But  he  says 
that  is  not  a  bad  thing. 

'The  ability  to  track  and  stop 
abusers  is  critical  to  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  Anonymous 
services,"  Cottrell  said.  It  seems 
established  Net-mahatmas  are 
always  careful  to  advocate  an 
unwavering  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity when  it  comes  to  the  ugly 
underside  of  their  business.  Or 
maybe  they  just  don't  want  to 
admit  they  can't  deliver  on  the 
promise  of  absolute  anonymity — 
at  least,  not  yet. 


for  more  info... 
www.obsura.com  ~loki/ 
remailer/remailer-essay 

www.hotmail.com 


Here  is  the  secret  path  to  true  anonymity  in  cyberspace.  Just 
look  for  those  free  e-mail  accounts  that  offer  it  from  websites  at 
public  places,  just  like  the  Robarts  Infomation  Commons. 

Visit  the  HoTMaiL  (HTML,  get  it?)  website  and  you  can 
register  for  free  e-mail  service.  After  filling  out  a  lengthy  registra- 
tion form  you  have  fully  capable  e-mail.  For  absolute  anonymity, 
two  things  must  occur:  1  )you  must  blatantly  lie  on  the  form  and  2) 
you  must  access  the  HoTMaiL  site  through  a  pubic  terminal. 
Although  the  campus  terminals  are  for  student  and  faculty  use 
only,  they  don't  require  users  to  login  for  WWW  access.  The  only 
"fingerprint"  you  leave  behind  when  you  use  HoTMaiL  is  the  IP 
(Internet  ProtfKoi)  address,  from  where  the  account  was  accessed 
(i.e.  Info  Commons).  In  fact,  the  website  records  and  stores 
information  from  each  time  an  account  is  accessed,  including  IP, 
dates  and  times. 

"Obviously  you  are  more  anonymous  if  you  use  Hotmail 
through  a  public  terminal.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  will  not  be 
staked  out  if  what  you  are  doing  is  serious  enough,"  said  Cottrel. 

But  Cottrel's  theory  is  dependent  on  the  abuser's  continued 
usage  of  the  account,  which,  if  you  have  read  this  so  far,  you  will 
not  likely  do. 

Michael  Edmunds,  director  of  the  Information  Commons, 
dismisses  any  notion  of  responsibility  on  the  University  of  Toron- 
to's part  for  such  an  abuse. 

"Ask  yourself,  if  someone  walked  into  the  library  and  used  the 
public  phone  and  made  a  death  threat,  would  the  University  be 
responsible?" 

Even  so,  such  open  access  is  on  the  outs. 

"It  is  planned  for  the  future,"  said  Edmunds,  "that  a  login  with 
an  account  be  required  and  thus  all  transaction  would  be  linked  to 
an  account  and  particular  individual." 

That's  nice.  Until  then,  you  can  e-mail  me  ai 
Roberi_Pricluird  @  hotinail.  com. 
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Help  Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

for  Medical  Research  Study. 
Healthy,  non-smoker  <  40  yrs. 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  8-2  for  2 
days  only.  $100  per  day.  For 
more  information  call  Laurie  at 
(416)323-6400  ext  4480. 

MARKETING 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Work  part-time  with  an 
international  marketing  company 
representing  a  well  known 
brewery.  Hospitality  industry 
experience  helpful.  Fax  resume 
to  617-937-0984. 

PROGRAM 
COORDINATOR 

Work  full-time  with  an 
international  marketing  company 
representing  a  well  known 
brewery;  responsible  for 
managing  10  teams  of 
representatives  in  Ontario. 
Hospitality  industry  experience 
helpful.  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred.  Fax  resume  to  617- 
937-0984. 

CHILD  CARE 

Earn  extra  $  working  convention 
childrens's  programs.  Temp, 
part-time,  flexible  hours.  $9- 1 0/ 
hour.  Exp.  and  ref.  req.  Call  800- 
942-9947. 


Miscellaneous 


WORK  FROM  HOME 

Twenty  second  commute! 
Serious  income  potential  working 
from  home.  We  provide  training 
and  support  via  revolutionary 
system.  Call  1-888-444-6242  for 
overview.  Then  call  us  live  at 
416-596-0876. 

WE  NEED  YOUR  OPINION 

on  harassment  at  U  of  T. 
Volunteers  needed  to  participate 
in  focus  group  to  develop 
handbook  on  harassment  for 
students.  No  personal  experience 
with  harassment  required.  Call 
Michelle  at  Women's  Centre. 
978-8201. 

INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS 

Opportunity  for  students  with 
leading  international  company. 
Call  416-398-7507. 


YOU  BUY  CD'S  AND 
CD  ROM  NOW! 

Let  your  purchases  provide  an 
income  for  you.  Get  aboard  the 
CD  express !  Cal  1 :  Larry  tel ;  (905) 
574-6155,  fax:  (905)  574-1759. 

CUSTOM  TAILORING 
PM  and  Company  offering 
custom  tailored  suits.  Ready 
made  tuxedos  and  accessories. 
Extensive  instock  dress  shirt 
program.  Home  or  office  service 
included.  Page  Paul  at  416-295- 
6784. 

SPA  ON  MAITLAND 

Bathhouse  for  bi  and  gay  men. 
Rooms,  lockers,  liquor  licence. 
Students  1/2  price  all  the  time 
with  valid  student  ID.  66 
Maitland  at  Church  Street, 
Toronto,  416-925-1571. 

PARKING 

Excellent  spaces  at  Spadina  and 
Willcocks,  opposite  New  College 
and  Earth  Sciences.  Personalized 
signs  showing  spaces,  reserved 
24  hours,  $70  per  month.  Call 
Mark  at  944-0805. 


FAX  RENTALS 

from  $17.50/mo.  Computer/ 
monitor/printer  rentals  from 
$27.50/mo.  386  from  $32.50/mo. 
486  from  $37.50/mo.  Pace 
Communications  252-8501. 

DICTAPHONE 
TRANSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 

standard,  mini  and  micro  size 
cassette  tapes  transcribed  with 
WordPerfect  or  Word  6. 
Competitive  rates.  For  more 
information  call  Delores  at  905- 
721-9886. 

DEVELOP  YOUR  ENGLISH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SKILLS 

All  courses  taught  by  qualified 
and  enthusiastic  teachers. 
International  student  group. 
Modern  facilities  and  teaching 
methods.  Weekly  cultural  events, 
day-trips.  Student  meeting  room. 
Letters  for  Visa  Extension  and 
International  Student  Cards. 
Excellent  location.  The  English 
Learning  Centre  of  Toronto,  347 
College  Street,  suite  3 1 0  (west  of 
Spadina).  Tel:  (416)  923-4570 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 


Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel;  (416)  486.390S  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

for  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians. 
Fast,  easy,  painless.  100%  sterile. 
Student  discount.  Free 
consultation.  Body  waxing 
available.  Highly  qualified, 
certified  electrologist/ 
aesthetician.  Medical  Arts 
Building,  1 70  St.  George  St.,  Ste. 
#922.  Universal  Clinic  of 
Electrolysis.  961-8464. 

WE  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert 
Editing.  Excellent  credentials. 
Call  TIMESOLVERS  for  top 
results.  416-631-6492. 


TUTOR 

mathematics,  statistics, 
economics,  physics,  electronics, 
electrical  engineering.  8  years 
experience.  Reasonable  rates. 
Homes  visited.  Call  Mike.  B.S. 
Electrical  Engineering,  M.A. 
Economics.,  M.S.  Statistics. 
(416)  538-2769 

PRINCETON  REVIEW 
CANADA 

Get  an  edge  on  the  GMAT, 
MCAT,  USMLE,  LSAT  and 
GRE.  Dynamic  instructors.  Small 
interactive  classes  (15  students 
max),  www.review.com  Tel:  800- 
2-REVIEW 

ESSAY  TUTOR/THESIS 
EDITOR 

4th  year  Ph.D.  in  English  with 
university  teaching  experience 
provides  essay  tutoring  (planning, 
drafting,  revising)  and  thesis 
editing.  Professional  service. 
Reasonable  rates.  416-225-6372. 

LETTER-PERFECT 
EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will 
organize,  edit  and  proofread  your 
essays  and  assignments  to 
perfection.  Deliver  you  work  in 
person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a 
^Bdatly.  FORMERLY 
CHARLOTTE'S!  Call  Lynn: 
429-9911 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
and  articles.  Reasonable  rates. 
Joe    at   694-1660.  E-mail: 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Turing  and  Data 
Structures.  Assistance  for 
assignments  and  projects.  Exam 
Review,  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  416-785- 
5938. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats, 
Probability,  Survey  Design  & 
Analysis,  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis 
(M)AN(C)OVA,  Ordinary/ 
Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied 
Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog; 
Mgmt;  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small 
samples.  Term  Proj./SocSci 
Thesis  assistance.  V/SA  accepted. 
Tel:  486-3908,  Fax:  322-5890 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on 
training  at  your  convenience. 
Bring  your  own  data,  or  practice 
on  our  sample  data  sets.  Clear, 
precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing 
and  statistical  questions.  SPSS, 
GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908,  Fax:  322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus, 
Linear  Algebra,  Complex  Vars, 
Numerical  Methods,  Differential 
Equns,  PDEs,  Discrete  Math, 
Math.  Analysis,  Operations 
Research,  Eco.  Quant.  Methods, 
Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking 
Corporate  Finance.  MA  math, 
B.Sc.  math  specialist.  Tel:  486- 
3908,  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  GRADES! 

Professional  editor  and  published 
writer  will  edit/proofread  your 
essays,,  theses  and  manuscripts 
for  grammar,  spelling,  style  and 
structure.  Reasonable  rates  and 
fast,  professional  service.  Stuart 
416-588-7277. 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines. 
Essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
proposals,  articles,  resumes, 
grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  1 5  years 
experience.  Mary  Anne  4 1 6-69 1 - 
8578. 


DEBTPROBLEMS? 

FOX  &  PARTNERS  UMTED 
TRUSTEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY 

No  Charge  For  Initial  Consultation 
Fee  Arrangements  Available 

For  Appointments  Call 

418  North  Service  Road  East,  Suite  3C,  Oakville  Ontario 
(905)  849-6583 
24  Queen  Street  East,  Suite  604,  Brampton,  Ontario 
(905)  454-4075 
1111  Finch  Avenue  West,  Suite  445  North  York,  Ontario 
(416)  663-4830 


AVOID  TEST  PANIC 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience: 
calculus,  statistics,  physics, 
chemistry.  Past  tests  and  exams 
with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  - 
private  tutoring,  $16  for  one  and 
a  half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh,  534- 
3736.  Have  an  A  in  Math  I57H, 
was  a  Math  TA,  am  very  patient. 

MATH  HELP 

Experienced  tutor  with  M.Sc.  in 
mathematics  offers  math  tutoring 
at  all  levels  from  high  school  to 
graduate  school.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Phil  784-0973. 

ESSAY  WRITING  AND 
RESEARCH  ASSISTANCE 

Experienced  help  in  all  fields  of 
study.  Your  worries  are  over 
when  you  call  us  at  416-922- 
3773. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available, 
reasonable.  Editing, 
proofreading,  rewriting,  and 
writing  instruction  also  provided. 
Call  Stuart  at  698-7520. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5. 1 .  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc. 
Laser  print.  Fax  service.  Also  have 
typewriter.  Low  rate.  Rape/ 
Danforth  Subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602.  24  hrs. 

ATTENTION 
MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 

Expert  typist,  medical 
terminology  student.  Mississauga 
resident.  Will  type  essays, 
resumes,  reports.  MS  Word  or 
WordPerfect.  Phone:  (905)  824- 
3694. 

WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICE 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts, 
resumes,  etc.  Fast,  accurate, 
dependable.  Assist  with  spelling, 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  etc. 
Fax  available.  Discount  on  large 
projects.  (416)  266-6814. 


Looking  for  help? 

Use  Varsity  classifieds  to  get  your 
message  out  there...  979-2856 


Finished 
Uni>^i(y? 

Our  new  Call  Centre 
Operations  program 
may  be  for  you 
(or  someone 
you  know). 


Join  our  one-year  program 
—with  paid  co-op  work 
experience— designed  to  get 
you  employed  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  industries  in  North  America.  Employer 
demand  for  graduates  is  high— starting  salaries  are 
reported  at  $25-30,000.  This  booming  industry  offers 
many  advancement  opportunities. 

Our  innovative  program  trains  you  as  a  call 
centre  agent.  This  is  noftelemarketing.  Call  centre 
agents  use  a  blend  of  communications,  computer 
skills  and  product  knowledge  to  provide  customer 
service  via  the  telephone  and  Internet. 

Call  centres  are  used  widely  by  the  banking,  insurance 
and  travel  industries,  and  by  government  services. 

To  register  for  our  information  session,  call 
(416)  289-5000,  ext.  2755. 
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Belanger  selected  to 
coach  national 
student  team 

In  women's  basketball,  few  people 
know  success  like  U  of  T  head  coach 
Michele  Belanger.  Basketball 
Canada  is  hoping  she  can  share  her 
knowledge. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Belanger,  who  re- 
cently led  the  Blues  to  a  provincial  title 
and  a  fourth-place  finish  at  this  year's 
national  championships,  was  named 
head  coach  of  the  Canadian  team  at 
this  year' s  World  University  Games  in 
Italy.  The  selection  is  her  first  ever. 

"I'm  pretty  pleased  and  pretty  hon- 
oured," said  Belanger,  who  has 
served  as  an  assistant  with  the  team 
in  previous  years. 

Belanger,  who  took  the  helm  of 
the  U  of  T  women's  basketball  pro- 
gram in  1979,  has  had  an  incredible 
track  record  in  university  basketball. 
In  her  coaching  career,  the  Blues 
have  qualified  for  the  nationals  13 
out  of  1 8  years,  winning  the  champi- 
onship once  in  their  undefeated  sea- 
son of  1985-86. 

As  a  player,  Belanger  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  nation.  A  student  at 
Laurentian  University,  she  was  a 
member  of  four  national  champion- 
ship teams  from  1975-78  and  was 
selected  to  the  Canadian  national 
icnm  for  three  years  ( 1976-78). 


S  p  0 
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Belanger  was  also  a  representa- 
tive at  the  1977  World  University 
Games,  and  will  try  to  relate  her 
experiences  at  the  tryouts  and  the 
practices,  which  start  in  late  June. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  get  some 
athletes  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence at  the  international  level  and 
also  at  the  collegiate  level.  We'll  try 
to  get  them  to  understand  what  the 
international  game  is  about," 
Belanger  said. 

She  adds  that  some  U  of  T  stu- 
dents and  recent  graduates  will  be 
asked  to  try  out  for  the  team.  This 
means  we  can  expect  to  see  players 
like  Justine  Ellison,  the  1996  MVP 
and  national  university  athlete-of- 
the-year;  Laurel  Johnson,  a  five-year 
veteran  who  graduated  this  year;  and 
Liz  Hart,  the  Blues'  all-star  point- 
guard,  competing  for  spots. 

U  of  T  will  also  be  represented 
well  on  the  fnen's  World  University 
Games  contingent,  which  will  be  led 
by  former  graduate  Mike  Katz.  Katz, 
who  played  two  seasons  with  the 
Blues,  guided  Humber  College  to 
four  men' s  national  college  champi- 
onships (1991-93,  1995). 

Ray  Ortigas 

Nine  selected  to 
U  of  T  Hall  of  Fame 

Eight  student-athletes  and  one  coach 
comprise  this  year's  list  of  inductees 
into  the  U  of  T  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Included  among  the  inductees  are 
four  former  Olympians:  George 
Orton,  a  track  star  who  earned  Cana- 
da's  first  gold  medal  in  1900;  track 
coach  Hec  Phillips,  who  ran  for 
Canada  in  1920,  1924  and  1928; 
swimmer  Merrily  Straiten  (1972); 
and  field  hockey  player  Jean  Gourlay 
Major  (1984). 

They  are  joined  by  Julie 
Andruchi  w,  both  a  player  and  a  coach 
in  the  U  of  T  volleyball  program; 
Adele  Statten  Ebbs,  member  of  four 
consecutive  ice  hockey  champion- 
ship squads;  J.  Wallace  Graham,  an 
eight-year  track  and  field  veteran; 
Henry  Monteith,  a  member  of  two 
CIAU  ice  hockey  championship 
teams  and  a  former  Detroit  Red  Wing; 
and  Bill  Watters,  former  three-sport 
star  and  CFL  first-round  pick,  who  is 
currently  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs. 

The  induction  ceremony  is  tomor- 
row evening  at  Hart  House. 


Ray  Ortigas 
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All's  sunny  for  lacrosse 
Blues  Cher  and  Jung 

Pair  ofUofT  standouts  chosen  to  provincial  team 


Tuesday,  June  3,  1997 


by  Joel  M.  Gorlick 
Varsity  Staff 

After  leading  the  women' s  lacrosse  Var- 
sity Blues  both  on  and  off  the  field  this 
year,  U  of  T  standouts  Jennifer  Jung 
and  Cher  Smith  were  both  named  to  the 
Ontario  provincial  team  on  May  18. 

Smith  was  captain  of 
this  year's  Blues,  who 
finished  a  respectable  9- 
7-1  overall  this  past  sea- 
son but  went  a  disap- 
pointing 2-3  in  their  five 
league  games  to  finish 
out  of  championship 
contention.  Jung,  in  just 
her  second  year  with  the 
Blues,  led  the  team  with 
34  goals  in  17  games 
and  earned  All-Ontario 
honours. 

Neither  selection 
came  as  a  real  shock  to 
U  of  T  women' s  lacrosse 
coach  Todd  Pepper. 
'They're  really  impor- 
tant players  toourlcam," 
he  said.  "They  earned 
(the  selections)." 

But  Smith,  who 
graduated  this  year  af- 
ter playing  for  U  of  T 
the  past  three  seasons, 
says  she  and  Jung  did 
not  expect  to  be  se- 
lected. 

"We  were  both  sur- 
prised. It  was  a  lucky 
year — they  were  mostly 
looking  for  people  who 
could  make  a  commit- 
ment," said  Smith,  who  like  Jung,  will 
stay  with  the  squad  for  only  the  dura- 
tion for  the  summer. 

The  two  players  can  be  characterized 
by  an  ability  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they've  got.  At  just  5-foot-4,  Smith  has 


had  to  compensate  for  her  lack  of  size 
with  dazzling  speed  and  stick-handling 
on  the  defensive  wing.  Jung,  also  a  di- 
minutive player  at  just  over  5-foot-2,  has 
made  speed  her  number  one  asset — and 
the  main  reason  for  her  incredible  goal- 
scoring  clip. 


FOREVER  JUNG:  Jennifer  Jung  (#17)  shows  off  he  speed 
which  landed  her  a  spot  on  the  provincial  team. 

Valla  RelnsaluA/S 


"IJungl  is  a  little  player — there's  not 
that  many  of  us,"  said  Smith,  tongue 
planted  firmly  in  cheek.  'That's  sort  of 
the  motto:  'Look  big.'  In  some  ways, 
[lacrosse]  is  like  basketball  that  way — 
everybody  trying  to  seem  as  big  as  they 


The  pair's  first  action  came  at  a  U.S. 
Women's  Lacrosse  Association  tourna- 
ment two  weekends  ago  in  Philadelphia. 
Team  Ontario  finished  the  invite  with  a 
solid  2-1-1  record. 

"I've  learned  so  much  already,"  said 
Smith  of  her  stint  so  far. 
"With  this  team,  we 
didn't  expect  to  be  put 
on  the  field  [but]  right 
away,  we  were  put  on  the 
field  and  kept  there.  We 
didn't  know  the  coach 
would  do  that,  because 
we're  basically  rookies." 
Although  the  Smith  and 
Jung  are  happy  with  the 
playing  time  they've 
gotten  so  far,  they've 
found  it  difficult  to  get 
back  into  a  rhythm  after 
the  arduous  ordeal  of 
spring  exams. 
"Our  training  program 
is  very  intensive,"  Smith 
said.  "I  And]  we're  still  at 
a  lower  skill  level  [than 
some  other  players]. 
There  are  players  on  our 
team  that  are  significantly 
younger,  and  have  been 
playing  for  twice  as  long." 

Playing  with  the  provin- 
cial squad  has  helped  them 
adapt  to  a  faster-paced, 
more  action-packed  brand 
of  lacrosse,  and  Smith  be- 
lieves this  will  helpthemin 
the  long  run. 
"You  realize  how  im- 
portant speed  is  at  this  level,"  she  said.  "I 
find  a  faster  game  more  fun.  It's  far  more 
challenging  physically — it's  notjust  your 
stick  work,  it's  your  strength  and  your 
stamina.  That's  what's  great  about  play- 
ing at  this  level." 


Less  university  football  on 
The  Sports  Network  this  fall 


by  Jeff  Brennan 
Varsity  Staff 

The  Sports  Network  announced  two 
weeks  ago  that  it  will  cut  its  coverage  of 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Athletic  Un- 
ion football  in  half  for  the  upcoming 
season. 

Last  year,  TSN  broadcast  three  regu- 
lar-season matches,  the  two  national 
semi-finals  and  the  Vanier  Cup,  the  na- 
tional university  championship.  For  the 
1997-98  year,  it'll  only  cover  the  three 
playoff  games. 

The  network  cited  a  busy  fall  sched- 
ule and  low  viewer  ratings  as  reasons 
for  the  cut.  It  hardly  could  have  been 
encouraged  by  last  year's  VanierCup 
between  Saskatchewan  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  which  drew  less  than  22,000 
fans,  the  lowest  attendance  figure  in 
Vanier  Cup  history. 

TSN  vice  president  of  program- 
ming Keith  Pelley  added  that  the  struc- 
ture of  some  football  stadiums  around 
the  CIAU  make  it  hard  to  produce 
quality  broadcasts. 

"There's  not  proper  positions  to 
place  cameras  [and]  there  aren't  any 
good  camera  locations."  he  said.  "The 
coverage  is  not  going  to  be  of  a  high 
quality.  We  need  the  CIAU  to  under- 
stand what  television's  needs  are  so 
that  we  can  help  produce  some  high- 
quality  programming." 

To  compensate  for  the  three  lost 
games,  TSN  will  air  public  service 
announcements  that  spotlight  promi- 
nent university  athletes.  These  will  be 
shown  during  Canadian  Football 


League  telecasts  and  its  daily 
newsmagazine  show  SportsDesk.  The 
hope  is  the  announcements  will  manu- 
facture some  exposure  for  the  CIAU  and 
may  be  be  even  more  effecti  ve  than  broad- 
casting three  regular  season  games. 

U  of  T  footbal  1  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe 
has  another  recommendation  for  TSN. 

"Quite  often  you  11  hear  [broadcasters] 
mention  during  the  course  of  a  broadcast, 
'So  and  so  from  Simon  Eraser  University 
or  so  and  so  from  Boston  College,'"  said 
Laycoe.  "If  they  did  the  same  type  of 


TECHNICAL  DIFFICULTIES:  Next 
season,  TSN  viewers  won't  be  able 
to  see  teams  like  1996  Vanier  Cup 
champion  University  of  Saskatch- 
ewan until  playoff  time. 

varsity  flies 


mentioning — "[Toronto  Argonaut 
lineman]  John  Raposo  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  made  that  tackle,'  [they'd] 
promote  the  quality  of  the  CIAU  players 
that  are  playing  in  the  CFL." 

Another  glitch  in  the  CIAU  broadcast 
plans  came  when  the  launch  date  for 
CTV  Sports  Net,  set  for  later  this  year, 
was  postponed.  The  new  regional  sports 
channel  was  interested  in  making  uni- 
versity sports  a  part  of  its  schedule. 

When  CTV  Sports  Net  does  get  on 
track,  it  could  follow  the  lead  of  another 
regional  channel,  ONtv  in  Hamilton 
w  hich  covers  the  Ontario  schools  and 
has  enjoyed  some  success  with  its 
broadcasts  so  far. 

"If  that  same  kind  of  network 
was  available  in  the  Prairies,  then  I'd 
think  you'd  see  the  same  interest," 
said  Laycoe.  "I  think  [ONtv]  has  felt 
that  CIAU  football  has  been  a  fairly 
good  part  of  their  broadcasting." 

As  far  as  CIAU  football  being 
able  to  restore  the  national  coverage 
it  once  enjoyed,  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  John  McConachie  believes 
increased  sponsorship  won't  be  the 
entire  solution. 

"If  [sponsors]  feel  that  the  return 
on  the  investment  is  getting  out  in 
front  of  a  whole  bunch  of  people 
through  the  use  of  banners  at  the 
game,  or  there's  an  increase  in  audi- 
ence across  the  country,"  said 
McConachie,  "they  know  that  when 
they  buy  advertising  off  the  telecast, 
they're  going  to  be  achieving  their 
budget." 


TSN  cops 
out  of 

university 
sports 

coverage 


Brennan 


Cutbacks  seem  like  an  infec- 
tiousdisease  these  days,  show- 
ing no  mercy  on  anything.  So 
the  news  that  The  Sports  Network 
has  slashed  its  television  coverage 
for  national  university  football  games 
next  season  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. 

TSN  saved  face  though,  by  an- 
nouncing it  will  still  broadcast  the 
two  national  semi-final  games  and 
the  national  championship  game,  the 
Vanier  Cup.  But  forget  about  seeing 
any  regular  season  action.  The  big- 
wigs cite  abysmal  ratings  and  a  tight 
schedule  as  dubious  reasons  not  to  fit 
such  games  in. 

Meanwhile,  Hamillon'sONtv,  has 
not  decided  to  choose  that  incredu- 
lous route.  Instead,  their  signal  will 
sireich  across  the  entire  province  next 
year,  so  everyone  will  get  the  chance 
to  see  their  trademark  Saturday  after- 
noon ganic-of-the-\vcck. 

Bui  it  you  expect  ONtv  to  pick  up 
where  TSN  left  off,  think  again.  You 
may  expect  a  network  like  ONtv  to 
L  tn  er  Ontario  teams — it's  in  the  name, 
alter  all.  But  it  has  always  been  up  to 
Canada's  national  sports  network 
(which  has  the  dubious  nickname 
"Toronto  Sports  Network"  in  some 
parts)  to  cover  games  from  around 
the  country.  This  year,  however,  fans 
won't  be  able  to  see  teams  like  the 
defending  national  champion  Sas- 
katchewan Huskies  from  out  west  or 
the  runner-up  St.  Francis  Xavier  X- 
Men  from  out  east.  You'll  have  to 
wait  all  the  way  until  November  in 
the  playoffs  to  see  them  and  other 
teams  on  television. 

One  of  TSN's  reasons  for  ditching 
the  three  regular-season  games  was  a 
lack  of  large  crowds.  Unfortunately, 
small  turnouts  have  been  a  recent  sta- 
ple of  university  football  games,  espe- 
cially here  at  Varsity  Stadium.  Yet,  if 
that  truly  was  a  legitimate  factor  for 
dropping  games,  then  shouldn't  TSN 
also  be  cutting  its  Toronto  Blue  Jays 
telecasts  too?  Blue  Jay  games  now 
average  in  the  high  20,000s  in  attend- 
ance, minuscule  compared  to  the  con- 
sistent 50,000s  they  used  to  draw  as 
recently  as  three  years  ago. 

The  network's  contingency  plan  to 
produce  much-needed  expo.sure  lor 
the  Canadian  Interuniversity  Athletic 
Union,  by  airing  public  service  an- 
nouncements featuring  high-profile 
university  athletes,  is  debatable.  The.se 
will  be  broadcast  during  Canadian 
Football  League  games  on  TSN  and 
on  SportsDesk — it's  assumed  the  net- 
work is  hoping  young  people  (prob- 
ably university  students)  will  watch 
these  ads  and  then  go  out  to  the  games 
and  see  the  players. 

But  what  are  the  chances  that  uni- 
versity students  are  watching  CFL 
broadcasts,  or  even  have  cable?  If 
TSN  wanted  to  air  these  ads  when  its 
target  audience  is  watching,  it  should 
show  them  during  the  Sunday  night 
National  Footbal  I  League  game  it  picks 
up  every  weekend,  which  probably 
draws  in  more  viewers. 

After  the  1998-99  season,  TSN's 
contract  with  the  CIAU  will  expire. 
What  will  be  university  football's 
future  with  the  network  then?  Will  it 
scrap  its  Vanier  Cup  telecast  if  there 
continues  to  be  low  attendance  and 
no  immediate  sponsors?  The  former 
hasn't  changed  and  even  if  that  re- 
mains constant,  so  too  should  TSN's 
duty  to  broadcast  at  least  some  form 
of  exciting  university  football. 
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Rural  Queers  recall  past 
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U  of  T  caught 
in  Bre-X  fever 

In  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  get-rich- 
quick,  the  University  of  Toronto  lost 
nearly  three  million  dollars  in  the 
gold  mine  scam  of  the  century. 

Last  winter,  the  university's 
money  managers  invested — and 
lost — a  couple  of  million  dollars  of 
the  pension  fund  and  nearly  a  mil- 
lion in  university  funds  when  it  sunk 
money  into  the  infamous  fraudulent 
mining  company,  Bre-X. 

But  the  loss  amounts  to  only  a 
fraction  of  U  of  T's  invested  funds. 
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says  chief  financial  officer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  university's  investment 
committee  Robert  White.  "It's  adrop 
in  the  bucket,"  he  said.  "It's  really  a 
small  matter  for  us." 

The  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
pension  fund  is  $1.8  billion  and  the 
university  fund  totals  $725  million. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  University 
of  Victoria  pension  fund  lost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  when  its  managers  in- 
vested in  Bre-X.  But  the  loss 
amounts  to  only  0.44  per  cent  of  the 
$275  million  pension  fund,  says 
Fied  Fisher,  chair  of  the  pension 
fund  board. 

"[But]  it's  not  trivial.  We  don't 
like  losing  a  million  bucks,  espe- 
cially on  a  scam,"  he  said. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Pension 
Plan,  one  of  the  largest  pension 
funds  in  the  country  whose  assets 
near  $51  billion,  lost  $100  million 
in  the  Bre-X  scam. 
Craig  Sanders  and  Sarah  Schmidt 

New  post  has 
students  worried 

Students  are  apprehensive  about  a 
top  administrative  position  recently 
created  by  U  of  T  to  address  issues 
which  relate  to  them. 

The  new  position  of  vice-prov- 
ost, students  will  coordinate  the  of- 
fices of  admissions  and  awards,  fi- 
nancial aid,  recruitment,  student 
services,  student  exchange,  and  stu- 
dent information  systems. 

Chris  Ramsaroop,  an  executive 
member  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  says  he  is  worried.  "I 
am  sceptical  about  this  new  position," 
he  said.  "No  student  groups  were 
brought  into  the  decision  making." 

But  Adel  Sedra,  vice-president 
and  provost,  says  this  move  is  about 
providing  effective  programming. 
"We  have  to  co-ordinate  our  func- 
tions," he  said. 

Sedra  adds  that  the  administra- 
tion's organizational  structure 
should  not  be  a  concern  for  stu- 
dents. "I  don't  particularly  think 
how  we  organize  administration  is  a 
student  issue.  What  will  be  a  con- 
cern to  them  is  our  policies." 

But  student  governor  Jacob  Click 
says  the  selection  committee  must 
be  sympathetic  to  student  issues. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  uni- 
versity has  chopped  the  employ- 
ment equity  office,  cut  the  status  of 
women  officer  position  in  half,  and 
slashed  the  Ombudsperson  office 
by  even  more.  And  just  recently,  the 
administration  refused  to  earmark 
$80  million  to  student  aid  according 
to  needs-based  criteria  exclusively. 

Caroline  Abela 


U  of  T  faces  heat  over  treatment 
of  Chinese-Canadian  scholar 


by  Meg  MurphyA/arsity  Staff 

This  is  the  first  of  a  two  part  series  on  the  status  of  U  of  T  community  members  of 
Chinese  descent.  This  piece  focuses  on  alleged  racial  discrimination  faced  by  a 
Chinese-Canadian  scholar  in  the  physics  department.  The  second  article  will 
address  the  low  representation  of  professors  from  Chinese  backgrounds  in  many 
U  of  T  departments,  as  well  as  U  of  T's  prosperous  financial  relationship  with  the 
Pacific  rim. 


Conservativism  flirts  with 
queer  liberation  at  Pride 


by  Carl  Warren 

Varsity  Staff 
Amidst  the  parting  hoopla  during  one 
of  the  most  heavily-attended  annual 
gay  pride  June  celebrations,  complaints 
about  the  week's  gene  theme  and  in- 
creasingly corporate  nature  rained  qui- 
etly on  the  sunny  parade. 

The  theme  for  the  seventeenth  an- 
nual pride  festivities — Queer  by  Na- 
ture— did  nothing  to  dampen  the  party 
mood  on  the  last  Sunday  of  June  when 
more  than  500,000  queers  and  sup- 
porters from  across  North  America 
jammed  into  downtown  Toronto.  But 
co-chairs  Monique  Weir  and  Doug  Dent 
got  an  ear  full  of  complaints. 

Weir  says  that  the  words  "by  nature" 
were  most  controversial  among  those 
who  believe  that  sexual  orientation  is  a 
choice,  an  argument  that  personally  con- 
founds her. 

"From  my  own  experience,  being  a 


lesbian  is  something  inherent  to  me. 
When  someone  says,  it's  a  choice,  then 
it's  between  two  things.  Pride  celebra- 
tion is  about  the  need  for  eradicating 
denial,"  adding  that  some  bisexuals 
may  occupy  a  less  biologically,  more 
sociologically  defined  category. 

But  these  sentiments,  which  can  sup- 
press the  many  shades  of  grey  around 
sexuality  according  to  some,  has  raised 
consternation  and  perplexion  from  south 
of  the  border.  Margaret  Cerullo  is  a  long- 
time gay  and  lesbian  activist  and  lecturer 
in  feminist  studies  and  queer  theory  at 
Hampton  College  in  Massachusetts. 

"I'm  so  shocked  to  hear  this,"  said 
Cerullo.  "I  always,  thought  of  what 
comes  from  Canada  as  much  more 
interesting.  I  think  [Queer  by  Nature]  is 
extremely  conservative  as  a  framework 
and  really  suppresses  a  good  conversa- 
tion about  desire." 

Please  see  Pride,  page  2 


Ontario  Human  Rights 

Commission 
investigation  pending 

A  former  Chinese-Canadian  U  of  T 
physics  scholar  is  being  joined  by  an 
impressive  array  of  supporters  in  de- 
manding justice  from  the  university  for 
alleged  racially-based  mistreatment. 

But  the  university  says  no  amount  of 
public  pressure  will  force  its  hand,  pend- 
ing an  investigation  by  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

Kin  Yip  Chun,  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized researcher  who  worked  at  the 
university  for  almost  ten  years,  claims 
he  failed  to  win  tenure-stream  employ- 
ment at  U  of  T  four  times  because  of 
alleged  systemic  racial  discrimination 
within  the  physics  department. 

He  also  alleges  the  physics  depart- 
ment subjected  him  to  exploitative 
working  conditions  by  treating  him 
like  a  professor  and  profiting  from  his 
contributions  to  the  department  with- 
out providing  proper  renumeration. 

The  administration's  own  investiga- 
tor Cecil  Yip  found  Chun  was  exploited 
by  the  department  he  had  served  well 
when  they  assigned  him  professorial 
status  without  the  accompanying  sal- 
ary— leaving  him  to  derive  his  salary 
entirely  from  his  own  external  research 


contracts. 

And  although  the  report  does  not 
condone  the  grounds  on  which  Chun's 
employment  was  terminated,  it  finds 
no  evidence  of  racially-motivated  mis- 
treatment. 

Chun  was  dismissed  of  his  duties  in 
1994  and  escorted  off  university 
grounds  by  the  campus  police.  Chun 
now  has  to  report  to  the  campus  police 
whenever  he  steps  foot  on  U  of  T  soil. 

'There  is  concern  only  that  he  not 
intrude  on  people's  time.  It  is  just  so  we 
know  where  he  is,"  said  U  of  T  vice- 
provost  Paul  Gooch,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  case. 

Chun  has  spent  the  last  three  years 
diligently  informing  fellow  academics 
about  his  predicament,  resulting  in  na- 
tional as  well  as  international  concern 
about  his  case. 

University  spokespeople  say  since 
there  is  no  proof  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, it  would  be  inappropriate  to  hand 
over  a  professorship  to  a  candidate 
who  claims  to  be  a  victim  of  unjust 
hiring  practices. 

The  university  is  currently  offering 
Chun  three  choices;  accept  a  cash  set- 
tlement, allow  an  arbitrator  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  financial  amount  if  the 
university's  offer  is  unsatisfactory  to 
Chun,  or  take  a  job  as  a  research  asso- 
ciate at  U  of  T. 

Please  see  Chun,  page  2 


Student  paper  takes  university 
to  the  Supreme  Court 


by  Meg  Murphy  and 
Sarah  Schmidt 

Varsity  Staff 
The  Ubyssey  student  newspaper  is  tak- 
ing the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  Coca-Cola  Ltd.  to  the  B.C.  Su- 
preme Court  to  obtain  details  of  a  con- 
fidential cold  beverage  agreement 
signed  in  the  fall  of  1995. 

The  paper  is  appealing  the  Sept.  1 996 
decision  of  Freedom  of  Information 
commissioner  David  Flaherty  to  allow 
UBC  to  withhold  details  of  the  contract 
under  the  province's  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation and  Privacy  Act.  The  agree- 
ment gives  Coke  the  exclusive  right  to 
advertise  and  sell  soft  drinks  on  cam- 
pus for  ten  years  in  exchange  for  undis- 
closed annual  cash  payments  to  the 
university  and  student  union. 

In  his  ruling  against  the  student  news- 
paper, Flaherty  cited  sections  of  the 
privacy  act  which  deal  with  solicitor- 
client  privilege  and  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  a  public  body. 

But  Hayward,  editor  of  the  Ubyssey, 
says  this  decision  violates  the  intent  of 
the  act.  "The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  ensure  our  public  bodies  are 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  media  and 
taxpayers  who  fund  them,"  he  said. 

The  university,  however,  maintains 
that  confidentiality  is  normal  business 
practice  and  is  essential  if  it  is  expected 
to  pursue  similar  deals  with  other  sup- 
pliers. 

"We're  looking  for  outside  sources 
of  money  now,"  said  Paula  Martin, 
spokesperson  for  UBC.  "When  you're 


looking  for  private  money,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  assure  your  partners  that  you 
protect  their  business  interests." 

Peter  Ufford,  the  university's  vice- 
president,  external  affairs  makes  a  simi- 
lar point  in  his  affidavit  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  office.  "[Such  activity] 
requires  that  UBC,  for  these  business 
arrangements,  observe  the  same  de- 
gree of  business  confidentiality  that 
exists  between  contracting  parties  in 
the  purely  private  sector,"  he  wrote. 

But  Hayward  says  private  sector  rules 
cannot  be  blindly  applied  to  public 
institutions. 

"When  the  private  sector  does  busi- 
ness with  public  institutions,  it  must 
accept  that  it  is  playing  under  a  differ- 
ent set  of  rules,  not  the  other  way 
around,"  he  said.  "Without  more  open- 
ness, we  cannot  hold  our  public  institu- 
tions accountable." 

Coke  has  signed  similar  exclusivity 
agreements  with  other  universities  in 
which  details  have  been  disclosed.  For 
example,  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty's 10  year  deal  with  Coke  will  net 
them  $14  million  and  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity will  receive  $10  million. 

UBC  activists  are  not  the  only  ones 
demanding  that  universities  disclose 
the  details  of  their  agreements  with 
private  partners.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto  last  year,  the  administration 
came  under  fire  for  attempting  to  block 
public  access  to  controversial  deals 
between  multi-million  dollar  donors 
and  the  university. 

Please  see  Uof  T,  page  3 
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Chun  case 
goes  public 

continued  from  page  1 

But  Chun  is  set  on  reed  ving  a  tenure 
track  position,  says  Goocit.  "He  wants 
a  permanent  position  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  we  don' t  just  give  those  out  due 
to  political  pressure"  he  said 

However,  Chun  supporters  say 
he  deserves  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  a  tenure-stream  position  in  a 
discrimination-free  environment, 
not  a  free  job.  "We  want  a  fair  and 
open  competition,"  said  U  of  T  po- 
litical science  professor  Ed  Andrew. 
"I  think  it  is  a  crying  injustice  and  f 
am  someone  who  identifies  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  I  hate  to 
see  it  treat  someone  so  shabbily." 

Chun's  advocates  point  to  the 
handful,  of  women  and  minorities 
who  have  been  hired  in  the  physics 
department  over  the  last  150  years 
as  evidence  of  a  problem.  And  if  the 
competitions  were  based  on  qualifi- 
cations alone,  they  say,  Chun's  string 
of  foiled  job  attempts  do  not  make 
sense  in  light  of  his  internationally 
renowned  reputation. 

But  Gooch  says  the  university  is 
willing  to  ensure  Chun  receives  a 
fair  shot  at  a  tenure  track  position 
when  a  job  opportunity  arises,  they 
are  simply  unwilling  to  direct  the 
physics  department  to  create  a  posi- 
tion on  request.  "Academic  deci- 
sions must  be  made  for  academic 
reasons,"  he  said, 

U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
says  people  will  not  be  able  to  force 
l)  of  T's  hand  on  this  issue.  "I  believe 
[public  pressure]  will  have  no  effect. 
We  have  reviewed  this  matter  very 
thoroughly  and  we  have  made  it  very 
clear  where  we  stand,"  he  said. 

In  May,  the  human  rights  com- 
mission, which  investigates  only 
two  to  three  per  cent  of  all  com- 
plaints, decided  to  take  up  Chun's 
case.  The  decision  to  move  ahead 
was  made  despite  an  appeal  from 
the  university  to  dismiss  the  mat- 
ter. 

Thecommission's  suggestions  will 
be  the  only  persuasive  alternative 
voice  reaching  Prichard.  "If  the  uni- 
versity through  that  external  proc- 
ess is  found  in  the  wrong,  we  will 
abide  by  the  remedy  imposed,"  he 
said,  adding  he  is  confident  the  com- 
mission will  find  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  human  rights  code. 

But  the  administration's  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  heed  to  community 
members'  advice  is  symptomatic  of 
the  same  arrogance  and  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility that  has  made  a  bad  situ- 
ation worse,  says  U  of  T  Women's 
Centre  coordinator  Gillian  Morton. 

"Why  is  the  president  unwilling 
to  show  leadership?  If  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  is  not 
satisfied  with  what  the  university 
has  done  with  this,  is  that  not  a 
problem?"  she  said. 

Morton  is  a  spokesperson  for  the 
justice  coalition  recently  organized 
to  pressure  the  university  to  remedy 
Chun's  plight  and  address  issues  of 
equity  on  campus.  Other  members 
include  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  and  the  U  of  T  chapter 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group. 

Advocates  pressuring  the  univer- 
sity to  swiftly  resolve  the  case  also 
include  a  cross-discipIiiK  of  individual 
Canadian  and  American  scholars  and 
prestigious  groups  like  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Physicists.  Fac- 
ulty powerhouses,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers,  are  representing  Chun  in 
negotiations  with  the  university. 

Morton  says  it  is  time  the  univer- 
sity responded  to  growing  public 
concern  about  the  matter. 

"This  is  a  chance  for  the  university 
to  show  leadership  and  they  are  fail- 
ing to  do  that.  Instead,  they  are  being 
closed  and  defensive,"  she  said. 
Kin  Yip  Chun  refused  to  comment 
for  the  story 


Bank  pulls  out  of  student  loans  business 

^^Having  banks  chase  after  students  is  not  the  answer/^  says  CIBC 


by  Sarah  Schmidt 

Varsity  Staff 
In  the  wake  of  one  of  Canada's  major 
banks  pulling  out  of  the  student  loans 
business  in  Nova  Scotia,  education  crit- 
ics say  it  is  time  to  address  the  student 
loan  dilemma. 

They  argue  the  privitization  of  the 
lending  system  and  rising  student  debt 
loads  is  a  growing  problem. 

The  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, the  largest  lender  to  students  in 
N.S.  with  a  total  of  $100  million  out  in 
loans,  has  not  renewed  its  contract  with 
the  ministry  of  education.  The  contract, 
which  was  first  negotiated  in  1993, 
expired  June  30. 

This  contract  was  the  first  to  come  up 
for  renewal  in  a  wave  of  deals  signed 
over  the  past  four  years  which  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  risk-shar- 
ing— governments  give  financial  insti- 
tutions five  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
students  loans  and  the  banks,  in  turn, 
are  responsible  for  all  unpaid  loans. 

Ontario  is  one  of  the  few  govern- 
ments which  still  offers  a  100  per  cent 
loan  guarantee  to  the  lending  banks. 
The  federal  government  switched  to 
this  risk-sharing  program  in  1995. 

CIBC  spokesperson  Susan 
McDougall  says  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
student  default  rate  no  longer  made  it 
economically  viable  to  continue  under 
this  five  per  cent  risk-sharing  arrange- 
ment. 

"To  cover  our  losses,  it  would  lake 
20  per  cent,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
54  per  cent  increase  in  tuition  fees,  a 
1 52  per  cent  rise  in  student  debt  loads, 
and  an  increase  in  student  bankrupt- 
cies by  250  per  cent  in  N.S.  since 
1993.  "The  environment  for  students 
has  changed  dramatically  over  four 
years." 

Bui  Catherine  Maclssac,  spokes- 
person for  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
says  the  government  was  unwilling  to 
extend  any  more  incentives  to  the 
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CIBC  is  home  free...  no  longer  having  to  lend  to  poor  students 


bank.  "Student  debt  is  a  problem,  but 
we  wouldn't  fix  it  by  giving  more 
money  to  the  banks,"  she  said,  adding 
the  government  is  still  committed  to 
this  risk-sharing  program.  "Govern- 
ment isn't  in  the  money  lending  busi- 
ness. Financial  institutions  are  set  up 
to  do  thai." 

The  government's  contract  with  the 
Royal  Bank,  the  only  other  bank  in  the 
province  which  agreed  lo  this  arrange- 
ment, expires  next  year. 

But  Jessica  Squires,  spokesperson 
for  the  Nova  Scotia  component  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  says 
this  latest  move  is  evidence  of  what 
students  have  been  saying  since  the 
contract  was  first  signed. 

'The  bottom  line  is  our  point's  been 
proven,"  she  said.  "Student  loans  are  a 
social  program  run  by  government  and 
banks  are  not  in  the  business  of  running 
a  social  program.  They're  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  a  profit.  What  did  they 
expect?" 

Immediately  afier  negotiations  broke 
down,  the  government  announced  its 
extension  of  interest  relief  for  graduat- 
ing students  from  24  to  30  months. 


But  Squires  says  this  is  piecemeal. 
"It's  a  government  choice  not  to  regu- 
late tuition  fees,  just  like  it's  a  govern- 
ment choice  not  to  re-invest  in  grants  or 
to  introduce  loan  remission,"  she  said. 
"It's  also  a  government  choice  to  priva- 
tize the  administration  of  student  loans. 
This  decision  by  CIBC  shows  that  the 
government  needs  to  revisit  these 
choices." 

Nova  Scotia,  which  stopped  offering 
grants  in  1993,  has  the  highest  tuition 
fees  in  the  country  under  the 
deregulated  tuition  fees  policy  with 
Acadia  University  leading  the  way  at 
$5,100. 

The  fact  that  CIBC,  which  has  a  port- 
folio totalling  $3.4  billion  in  student  loans 
across  the  country,  has  pulled  out  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  program  must  be  monitored 
carefully,  says  Steven  Bobiash  of  the 
Saskatchewan  minister  of  education's 
office. 

"It's  been  fairly  successful  here, 
but  it's  only  in  its  first  year  so  no 
one's  had  to  pay  back  yet,"  said 
Bobiash,  whose  ministry  entered  into 
this  same  five  per  cent  risk-premium 
arrangement  with  the  Royal  Bank  in 


Modest  win  for  U  of  T  profs 
in  contract  battle 

Profs  receive  pay  increase,  while  other  employees  took  rollback 


by  Don  Fraser 

After  nineteen  months  of  grueling  and 
often  bitter  negotiations,  the  faculty 
association  and  the  administration  are 
finally  able  to  announce  something 
that  has  eluded  other  universities — a 
three  year  contract  with  which  both 
sides  are  pleased. 

The  contract,  which  runs  from  July 
I,  1996  to  June  30,  1999,  was  ratified 
in  late  June  by  both  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  council 
and  the  University's  business  board. 
The  agreement  was  signed  before  Que- 
bec chief  justice  Alan  Gold  made  a 
ruling  in  the  binding  arbitration  hear- 
ings. 

Faculty  association  president  Bill 
Graham  says  he  is  pleased  with  the 
resolution  of  the  outstanding  issues  of 
salaries  and  pensions.  "We  think  this 
is  a  very  good  agreement  considering 
what  we  started  with,"  he  said. 

The  university  had  originally  pro- 
posed a  1 .5  per  cent  rollback  in  wages, 
but  ended  up  agreeing  to  an  equiva- 
lent increase  in  salary  of  4.2  per  cent 
over  the  next  three  years.  Graham  says 
the  administration's  original  position 
was  untenable  in  view  of  U  of  T's  status 
as  the  wealthiest  university  in  Canada 
with  its  capital  growing  from  $126.5 
million  in  1985  to  $417.5  million  ten 
years  later. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  university  im- 
posed a  1.25  per  cent  salary  rollback 
for  members  of  the  non-unionized  staff 
association  and  negotiated  the  same 
rollback  with  the  library  workers  and 
teaching  assistants. 


"We  are  almost  keeping  pace  with 
inflation.  In  addition,  we  have  restored 
value  to  our  pension  plan,"  added  Lloyd 
Gerson,  the  association's  chief  nego- 
tiator, pointing  lo  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement arrangement  providing  for  a 
pensionable  credit  increase  and  pen- 
sion top-ups  for  retired  professors. 

Michael  Finlayson,  U  of  T's  vice- 
president,  administration  and  human 
resources,  says  the  university  is  also 
very  pleased  with  the  settlement  he 
describes  with  "unalloyed  pleasure." 


//I 


TAese  things  are 
always  adversarial, 
said  Graham  about  the 
19  month  negotiations 
process  at  U  of  T. 


"The  agreement  provides  for  in- 
creases in  salary  that  will  especially 
affect  the  lower  income  and  younger 
faculty,  and  provides  for  material  pen- 
sion gains." 

"It's  a  three  year  agreement,  so  we 
don't  have  to  start  negotiating  again  for 
18  months,"  Finlayson  added. 

There  have  also  been  some  benefit 
reductions  such  as  the  elimination  of 
vision  care  and  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
pensing fee  for  prescription  drugs,  with 
a  concurrent  lowering  of  premiums. 


Although  the  process  has  been 
drawn-out  and  antagonistic,  Finlayson 
says  this  outcome  is  far  preferable  to 
the  disabling  strikes  which  have  plagued 
universities  over  the  past  year. 

"The  whole  process  is  hard  on  [the 
people  doing  the  negotiations),  but  bet- 
ter for  the  institution.  It  effects  a  resolu- 
tion without  all  the  pain  associated  with 
a  strike,"  he  said. 

Last  November,  the  faculty  at  Trent 
University  went  on  strike  for  14  days, 
which  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  three 
week  old  one  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  And  most  recently,  York 
professors  were  on  strike  for  a  record- 
breaking  55  days  before  they  reached 
a  settlement  on  May  13. 
This  drawn-out  strike  ended  bit- 
terly— 80  per  cent  of  faculty  issued  a 
vote  of  non-confidence  in  York's  ad- 
ministration and,  most  recently,  a 
York  faculty  council  of  arts  voted  to 
censure  their  dean. 
"You  can't  go  through  a  55-day 
strike  and  come  out  smiling,"  said 
Sine  MacKinnon,  York  University's 
spokesperson. 

"These  things  are  always 
adversarial,"  said  Graham  about  the  19 
month  negotiations  process  at  U  of  T. 
"We  had  a  long  arduous  process,"  add- 
ing that  all  these  disputes,  although 
very  difficult  for  his  colleagues  on  the 
other  campuses,  helped  the  association 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

"All  those  things  helped,"  he  said. 
"Faculty  across  Canada  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  defend  the  quality 
of  post-secondary  education." 


1996. 

But  Dale  Kirby,  Newfoundland 
chair  of  the  federation,  where  CIBC  is 
the  sole  lender  of  student  loans  in  the 
province,  says  governments  cannot 
ignore  this  obvious  early  warning 
sign. 

"We're  glad  it  happened  strangely 
enough.  It's  a  bit  of  a  wake  up  call," 
he  said.  "Governments  cannot  ig- 
nore these  huge  student  debts 
anymore." 

"Having  banks  chase  after  students  is 
not  the  answer,"  added  McDougall. 


Pride '97 

continued  from  page  1 

She  adds  that  the  theme  invokes  a 
body  of  biological  determinist  research 
that  has  little  application  to  lesbians 
and  has  been  used  to  justify  oppres- 
sion of  women  and  visible  minorities. 

Queer  professor  and  author  Gary 
Kinsman  goes  further  to  argue  that 
the  pride  committee's  use  of  what  he 
calls  a  biological  determinist  party 
favour  is  a  lobbying  tool  used  by  a 
comfortable  lesbian/gay  establish- 
ment. This,  he  adds,  represents  a 
change  in  queer  activism. 

"There's  been  a  major  transforma- 
tion from  the  eariy  origin  of  gay  and 
lesbian  pride  days  in  Toronto  into 
what's  become  an  obviously  much 
bigger,  also  much  more  institutional- 
ized event,  and  in  many  ways  has 
much  less  political  origin,"  he  said. 

The  first  major  pride  march  was  in 
1981  after  police  stormed  bath 
houses  and  arrested  400  people,  the 
largest  mass  arrest  in  Canada  since 
the  October  Crisis  in  1970.  Organiz- 
ers then  struggled  unsuccessfully 
for  years  to  obtain  City  Hall's  olTi- 
cial  proclamation  of  Pride  Day.  Even 
the  official  Muppet  Baby  Day  was 
recognized  by  the  city  a  year  before 
Pride  was  in  1991.  Today,  Toronto 
mayor  Barijara  Hall  hosts  a  Pride 
breakfast,  hoists  the  rainbow  flag, 
and  marches  in  the  parade. 

In  addition  to  political  approval. 
Pride  has  also  garnished  endorsement 
from  corporations,  which  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  politically  charged 
1981  rally  when  some  gay  business 
reftised  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 

"What  we're  learning  is  how  to  do 
our  marketing.  We  have  Labatt's  on 
board,  we  have  Sony  Music  on  board, 
we  have  Pizza  Pizza  on  board,"  Weir 
said.  "There  are  complaints  that  we're 
too  corporate.  First  of  all,  pride  is  a 
non-profit  organization  and  .secondly, 
there  is  a  fee.  We  need  sponsorship." 

But  some  say  that  this  year's  slick 
new  Pride,  equipped  with  an  open- 
air  Labatt's  music  stage  featuring 
big  ticket  rock  artists,  has  out  priced 
historical  grassroots  organizations 
from  participating.  Christine  Donald, 
spokesperson  for  the  Coalition  for 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Rights  in  Ontario, 
says  the  group  could  not  afford  the 
$200  increase  from  $50  to  set  up  a 
table  at  this  year's  Pride. 

"Many  groups  don't  have  any 
money,  let  alone  an  extra  $250,"  she 
said. 
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Students  to  be  hit  hard 
with  rent  increases 

Get  ready  to  pay  more  for  less,  say  critics  of  new  liousing  bill 


by  Christina  Varga 

"I've  moved  three  times  in  the 
last  year,"  said  U  of  T  student 
Anusia  Govindasami,  who,  like 
other  students,  will  be  hit  hard  if 
a  new  tenant  law  passes. 

The  provincial  government's 
Tenant  Protection  Act  will  erode 
rent  control  under  a  new  system 
of  vacancy  decontrol — which 
means  that  every  time  someone 
moves  out  of  an  apartment,  the 
landlord  could  raise  the  rent  to 
any  amount  they  think  the  mar- 
ket could  bear. 

The  proposed  legislation,  also 
known  as  Bill  96,  is  undergoing 
public  hearings  throughout  the 
summer  and  could  become  law 
as  early  as  the  fall. 

But  tenant  advocacy  groups 
say  the  new  legislation  could 
mean  that  students  like 
Govindasami  may  have  to  pay 
exorbitantly  higher  rents  with 
every  move.  "Students  are  roy- 
ally screwed  under  the  new  leg- 
islation because  they  move 
around  a  lot,"  said  Howard 
Tessler  of  the  Federation  of 
Metro  Tenants'  Association. 

"The  first  time  I  moved,  I  was 
sharing  accommodations,  but 
one  of  the  people  I  was  living 
with  was  very  abusive  with  her 
child,"  said  Govindasami,  who 
is  a  fourth  year  psychology  stu- 
dent. "We  were  sharing  to  split 
the  rent,  for  financial  reasons. 
Then  I  moved  to  [a]  sorority 
house...  but  it  was  too  distract- 
ing. It  was  a  party  atmosphere 
and  I  needed  to  have  quiet  to 
study. 

"Then  1  moved  to  another 
place,...  but  I  had  no  kitchen," 
added  Govindasami.  "I  couldn't 
complain  because  it  wasn't  a 
legal  rent.  I  was  paying  cash 
because  the  landlady  didn't 
want  to  pay  taxes." 


After  moving  to  another  apart- 
ment, Govindasami  has  been 
told  by  her  current  landlord  that 
her  lease  will  not  be  renewed  in 
September  because  of  planned 
renovations  to  increase  the  apart- 
ment's value. 

Tessler  says  Govindasami's 
experiences  could  become  com- 
mon for  students  under  the  new 
law.  "Vacancy  decontrol  encour- 
ages even  good  landlords  to  be 
bad  landlords.  If  the  landlord 
sees  the  same  apartment  down 
the  street  go  for  $150  more  per 
month,  they  will  be  tempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  tenants  so  they  can 
raise  the  rent,"  he  said. 

But  Anne  Dundas,  advisor 
to  the  municipal  affairs  and 
housing  minister  Al  Leach, 
says  the  new  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  counter  a  lack  of 
rental  apartments  by  giving 
landlords  more  incentives  to 
invest  in  rental  buildings.  She 
also  adds  it  will  not  result  in 
skyrocketing  rents. 

"Presently,  50  per  cent  of  units 
are  being  rented  at  less  than  the 
legal  maximum.  If  landlords 
could  get  it  [now]  they  would," 
said  Dundas,  pointing  to  Massa- 
chusetts as  an  example  of  suc- 
cessful rent  decontrol  laws.  "The 
state  of  Massachusetts  has 
phased  rigid  rent  controls  out... 
and  there  is  a  huge  increase  in 
new  rental  units  and  rents  did 
not  go  up." 

But  research  compiled  by 
the  Massachusetts  Tenants' 
Organisation  shows  that  evic- 
tions in  the  Boston  Housing 
Court  increased  from  5,000  to 
7,500  the  year  after  rent  con- 
trol was  eliminated  and  the 
average  rent  in  the  city  rose 
by  14  per  cent. 

Tenants  rights  advocates  say 
the  new  legislation  might  also 


Provincial  Member  of  Parliament  Al  Leach  says  not  to 
leave  home  without  your  Tory  membership  card, 
that's  if  you  still  have  a  home.  ElseKnudsen/vs 


make  ft  harder  for  students,  as 
lower  income  earners,  to  find 
affordable  housing  because 
landlords  will  be  able  to  le- 
gally deny  a  rental  unit  based 
on  a  person's  income. 

The  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  presently  making  a  rul- 
ing on  whether  this  is  discrimi- 
natory by  law. 

Still,  a  landlord  advocacy 
group  says  the  government  has 


not  gone  far  enough.  "I  think 
the  government  should  get  out 
of  rent  control  altogether,"  said 
Philip  Dewan  of  the  Fair  Rental 
Policy  Organization.  "[But]  we 
see  this  as  a  big  improvement." 

U  of  T  student  Govindasami 
finishes  her  chronicle  of  woes 
with  a  warning  to  others.  "I 
would  suggest  to  people  to  re- 
ally find  out  what  your  rights  are 
and  play  it  by  the  book." 


Employment  for  U  of  T  students 
shows  no  sign  of  life 


by  Pete  Brieger 

In  line  with  the  national  trend, 
many  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents have  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  many  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed youth  in  Canada 
this  summer. 

Robert  Karulas,  a  1995 
graduate  of  U  of  T  in  environ- 
mental and  resource  manage- 
ment who  went  on  to  teach- 
ers' college,  discovered 
firsthand  how  limited  the  pros- 
pects can  be.  Hopes  for  a  job 
in  his  field  of  study  were  van- 
quished by  the  multitude  of 
form  letters  he  received  from 


potential  employers,  he  says. 
Desperate  for  work,  Karulas 
took  a  position  driving  trucks 
with  a  supply  company. 

"The  last  thing  I  expected  to 
be  doing  [after  graduating]  was 
driving  a  truck,"  he  said,  add- 
ing he  is  starting  a  job  in  his 
field  in  Houston,  Texas  in  the 
fall  after  a  year  of  underem- 
ployment. 

Karulas'  situation  is  one 
which  is  addressed  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Centre  for  Policy  Al- 
ternatives' report  'Help 
Wanted:  Economic  Security 
for  Youth'  released  last  month. 


UofT  could  follow  suit 


continued  from  page  1 

In  January,  the  Varsity  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  confidential 
agreement  which  revealed  that 
U  of  T  is  allowing  a  private 
donor  to  bring  in  an  external 
expert  to  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  its  faculties  in 
exchange  for  a  $15  million 
dollar  donation. 

U  of  T  announced  an  $8 
million  donation  from  North- 
ern Telecom  Ltd.  This  time, 
the  contract  was  widely  avail- 
able, but  the  part  detailing  the 
intellectual  property  rights 
guaranteed  to  Nortel  by  the 


university  was  not 

When  the  section  in  ques- 
tion was  leaked  to  the  Varsity, 
university  professors  and  ex- 
pert lawyers  noted  the  univer- 
sity had  handed  over  exten- 
sive brain  power  to  the  corpo- 
ration in  what  appears  to  be  a 
deal  which  is  far  more  lucra- 
tive for  NorTel  than  the  uni- 
versity. 

On  the  eve  of  a  Sept.  launch 
of  a  massive  fundraising  cam- 
paign, the  university  still  does 
not  have  an  open  access  policy 
for  the  contents  of  its  agree- 
ments with  donors. 


Authors  Nadine  Rehnby  and 
Stephen  McBride  argue  that 
younger  Canadians  are  expe- 
riencing depression  era  con- 
ditions in  the  labour  market — 
pointing  to  an  official  youth 
unemployment  rate  of  17  per 
cent,  a  drop  in  the  participa- 
tion of  young  people  in  the 
labour  market  by  10  per  cent 
in  the  1990s,  and  a  23  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  real  median 
income  for  people  between  15 
and  24  year  olds  in  the  last 
decade. 

Many  faces  that  live  these  sta- 
tistics surface  at  U  of  T's  Career 
Centre. 

A  third  year  student  who 
visits  the  centre  regularly  says 
he  is  looking  for  another  job 
to  supplement  his  summer 
part-time  telemarketing  stint. 
"They  only  offer  part-time 
jobs,"  he  said.  "But  I'll  man- 
age somehow — I  always  find 
a  way." 

An  unemployed  student 
who  has  just  finished  his  third 
year  in  film  studies  says  he  is 
a  daily  visitor  to  the  centre 
and  has  already  sent  out  50 
resumes  to  prospective  em- 
ployers in  the  last  month 
alone. 

"I'm  just  looking  for  any- 
thing— anything  other  than 
telemarketing....  I  have  to  get 


the  money.  There's  not  much  of 
a  choice,"  he  said,  adding  he 
may  not  return  to  school  in  the 
fall  because  he  has  already  ac- 
cumulated over  $20,000  in  stu- 
dent loans. 

But  Jennifer  Story,  deputy 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  which 
has  just  challenged  politicians 
to  meet  basic  job  targets  and 
economic  security  for  youth, 
says  one  of  the  reasons  stu- 
dents pursue  higher  education 
is  to  open  the  door  to  financial 
independence,  not  long-term 
indebtedness  and  economic  in- 
stability. 

"Education  is  a  human  rights 
issue.  The  ultimate  goal  [of  edu- 
cation] is  not  to  be  dependent  on 
anyone  else,"  she  said. 

But  multi-level  government 
job  creation  and  training  pro- 
grams are  in  place  to  help  youth 
find  work,  says  Margaret 
Connor,  a  manager  at  the 
workplace  preparation  branch 
of  the  Ontario  ministry  of  edu- 
cation, whose  branch  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  assist  in  funding 
35,000  jobs  in  the  province  this 
summer. 

But  Story  says  to  approach 
these  initiatives  with  caution. 
"Programs  are  valuable  and  do 
serve  a  purpose.  The  problem  is 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  glamour, 


Prichard  leads 
presidents'  club 


by  Karine  Koo 

Varsity  Staff 
University  of  Toronto  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard's  move 
into  a  high  profile  position  in  a 
powerful  lobby  group  this 
month  has  received  mixed  re- 
views from  members  of  the 
education  sector. 

As  of  July  1 ,  Prichard  is  chair 
of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities, an  organization  which 
brings  together  top  administra- 
tors from  the  province's  uni- 
versities. The  position  will  com- 
plement other  external  work, 
which  he  provides  as  a  mem- 
ber of  several  corporate 
boards— Imasco,  Onex, 
Moore,  and  Tresma  Interna- 
tional. 

According  to  David  Scott, 
the  council's  senior  advisor  for 
government  and  community 
relations,  Prichard's  well- 
known  presence  at  Queen's 
Park  and  his  long  tenure  as 
president  will  strengthen  the 
council.  "It  [will]  elevate  the 
position  of  COU  a  little  bit 
more." 

But  student  activists  say  a 
strong  council  means  bad  news 
for  students. 

Michoi  Hoffman,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Students'  Un- 
ion, says  Prichard's  central  role 
in  the  fight  for  deregulated  tui- 
tion fees  will  only  mean  higher 
student  debt  and  an  inaccessi- 
ble education  system.  "The 
president  has  been  leading  the 
policy  direction  for  a  long  time. 
COU  policy  mirrors  U  of  T 
policy." 

The  council's  tuition  fee 
policy  became  the  target  of  stu- 
dent outrage  last  February,  af- 
ter a  leaked  confidential  COU 
memo  to  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion revealed  they  advocate  a 
tuition  hike  of  up  to  20  per 
cent. 

Prichard  defends  both  his 
fees  policy  and  the  council's 
work.  "[We  are  advocating  for] 
stronger  public  funding  of  uni- 
versities, stronger  financial  aid 
for  students,  stronger  support 
for  research  and  greater  flex- 
ibility on  setting  uiition  fees," 
he  said. 

But  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario 
chair  of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  which  held  a 
mock  trial  in  the  spring  to 
charge  the  council  with  high 
treason,  misappropriation  of 
public  funds,  and  acting  as  ac- 
cessory to  the  government's 
crimes  against  accessibility. 


says  students  should  be  wary. 

"Robert  Prichard  does  not 
have  a  good  track  record  in 
terms  of  listening  to  students. 
It  will  likely  mean  COU  will 
steam  roll  through  policies  and 
not  listen  to  the  concerns  of 
students,"  he  said. 

Poirier  also  says  he  is  con- 
cerned for  the  less  'prestig- 
ious' schools  in  the  province 
with  Prichard  at  the  helm  of 
the  council,  especially  in  view 
of  a  position  outlined  in  one 
of  its  discussion  papers  and 
critiqued  in  the  federation's 
*Myths,  lies  and  half-truths  in 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities' discussion  paper  on 
tuition  fee  reform.' 

"[The  government]  sets 
aside  as  much  money  to  edu- 
cate a  student  at  university  A, 
the  best  school  of  the  prov- 
ince, as  university  B,  the  worst. 
It's  not  hard  to  see  where  this 
leads.  How  long  would 
Mercedes  remain  a  better  car 
than  Lada  if  they  were  both 
forced  to  sell  at  the  same 
price?"  reads  a  passage  from 
the  1993  council  publication. 

Prichard,  however,  says  the 
council  is  committed  to  all 
institutions  equally.  "COU  is 
obliged  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  all  universities,  large 
and  small." 

And  Scott  adds  that  the 
council's  policies  have  been 
misrepresented.  "Its  unfortu- 
nate to  say  that  COU  priority 
is  just  about  tuition  fees.  The 
first  priority  is  to  have  the 
government  increase  funding 
at  least  to  the  national  average 
and  to  keep  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation," he  said. 

Hoffman,  however,  says 
people  should  be  critical  of 
the  council's  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interest  of  stu- 
dents and  other  members  of 
the  university  community. 

"U  of  T  pays  a  huge  amount 
to  a  lobby  organization  that 
does  not  represent  them,"  she 
said,  adding  that  income  from 
students'  tuition  and  applica- 
tion fees  goes  to  this  organi- 
zation which  lobbies  for 
higher  tuition  levels. 

Next  year,  U  of  T  will  con- 
tribute $373,865  in  member- 
ship fees  and  another 
$423,005  in  a  one-time  ex- 
pense to  the  council.  And  last 
year,  the  council  received 
$755,700  from  application 
fees  collected  by  the  Guelph 
centre. 


bells  and  whistles,  but  not  very 
much  funding." 

The  provincial  government 
has  allocated  $37.5  million 
for  its  summer  jobs  programs 
and  the  federal  government 
will  spend  $90  million,  down 
from  $149.3  million  ten  years 
ago. 

Rehnby  says  these  stories  and 
statistics  on  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  are 
unacceptable. 

"It  doesn't  need  to  be  this 
way.  If  there  was  the  political 
will  to  solve  this  problem,  it 
would  be  solved." 
With  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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mere  pocket  change. 

U  of  T  has  some  explaining  to  do 


The  current  plight  of  former  U  of  T  physics 
scholar  Kin  Yip  Chun  casts  an  ugly  shadow  of 
injustice  over  the  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  clear  that  the  physics  department  has 
contractually  exploited  Chun  by  treating  him 
as  a  professor  and  profiting  from  his  contribu- 
tions while  leaving  him  to  derive  his  salary 
from  the  external  research  grants  he  won. 

Meanwhile,  during  his  ten  years  of  service, 
Chun  drew  prestige  to  the  department  by  win- 
ning thousands  of  dollars  in  grants  and  earning 
international  prestige  for  his  work  on  nuclear 
disarmament.  His  numerous  publications,  high 
teaching  rating,  and  obvious  work  ethic  all 
appear  to  mark  him  as  an  asset  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

It  is  unclear  why  he  never  won  a  tenure- 
stream  appointment  or  received  adequate  com- 
pensations for  the  duties  he  performed  at  the 
university.  But  even  more  confusing  is  U  of 
T's  1994  decision  to  cut  short  his  employment 
and  consequent  order  that  the  campus  police 
escort  him  off  campus. 

Not  even  the  university's  own  internal  in- 
vestigator could  make  logical  sense  of  this 
move.  And  while  allegations  of  racial  dis- 
crimination are  more  aptly  addressed  by  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission,  it  seems 
undeniable  that  the  scientific  community  has 


been  cheated  of  a  brilliant  scholar  as  a  result  of 
this  situation. 

Any  individual  passionate  enough  about  his 
work  to  continue  on  at  a  university  that  did  not 
adequately  pay  him  for  his  contributions  is 
either  brilliant  or  insane.  And  considering  Dr. 
Chun  has  maintained  his  cool  in  the  face  of 
extraordinary  circum.stances,  using  the  last  three 
years  to  network  an  impressive  lobby  of  inter- 
national support,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suggest  he  is  anything  but  emotionally  resil- 
ient. 

The  university  should  be  ashamed  of  itself 
for  subjecting  a  person  of  this  calibre  to  a 
police  escort  off  campus.  And  now  the  same 
man  who  has  been  invited  to  the  United 
Nations  to  lecture  on  his  research  is  forced  to 
notify  the  campus  police  whenever  he  visits 
the  university.  Lesser  individuals  may  have 
broken  under  the  strain  of  the  constant  hu- 
miliation and  academic  paralysis  he  has  been 
subjected  to  for  the  last  few  years. 

It  appears  the  university  has  a  lot  of  explain- 
ing to  do.  No  matter  what  the  motivation  of 
Chun's  contractual  exploitation  and  bizarre 
dismissal,  nothing  justifies  cheating  the  univer- 
sity and  the  international  community  of  a  lead- 
ing expert  that  could  still  be  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  advancement  of  global  peace. 


Welcome  to  the  real  world 


So  there  you  are,  being  told  that  you  have 
accomplished  something  unique  and  spec- 
tacular and  that  what  you  have  done  sets  you 
above  and  beyond  the  rest.  You  then  look 
around  at  the  700  or  so  other  graduates  in 
Convocation  Hall  and  realize  that  they  are  ail 
hearing  the  same  thing.  You're  unique,  al- 
right— ^just  like  everyone  else. 

You've  heard  this  one  a  million  times  be- 
fore and  will  probably  say  it  to  yourself  a  few 
more  times  in  the  next  few  years:  your  degree 
is  useless.  OK,  maybe  it's  not  useless  but  as 
many  of  you  Career  Centre  regulars  can  attest, 
your  B.A.  can't  exactly  be  parlayed  into  the 
instant  country  club  membership  it  used  to 
bring. 

Nonetheless,  the  yearly  convocation  cer- 
emonies enforce  the  belief  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  special  moment — after  all,  who  wouldn't 
get  excited  about  seeing  president  Prichard 
dressed  in  a  goofy  blue  and  silver  lame  outfit? 
Tradition  is  the  name  of  the  game  at  convoca- 
tion. The  job  prospects  have  changed  and 
student  debt  loads  have  skyrocketed,  but  the 
song  remains  the  same:  you're  good  enough, 
you're  smart  enough,  and  gosh  darn  it,  the 
university  likes  you  so  much  that  it's  going  to 
hit  on  you  for  donations  for  years  on  end.  It's 
enough  to  give  the  most  misanthropic  gradu- 
ate a  warm  and  fuzzy  feeling  (or  maybe  that 
has  something  to  do  with  the  sauna-like  Con 


Hall  environs). 

In  fact,  you  graduates  are  so  darn  special  that 
you  get  the  opportunity  to  bow  in  front  of  the 
president!  Over  the  past  four  years  most  gradu- 
ates have  paid  almost  $15,000  in  tuition  and 
books  to  this  university.  Now  who  should  be 
bowing  in  front  of  whom,  Rosedale  boy?  (And 
has  anyone  ever  noticed  how  this  traditional 
ceremony  thing  has  bizarre  Ku  Klux  Klanian 
overtones?  Before  receiving  their  degrees, 
graduates  are  told  to  put  on  our  robes  and 
follow  the  'Grand  Martial'  to  the  cross-burn- 
ing, um,  convocation.) 

It  is  possible  to  put  aside  the  requisite  cyni- 
cism and  cherish  the  moment.  Considering  that 
final  exams  are  written  over  a  month  prior, 
perhaps  a  little  robe-wearin'  president-boot- 
lickin'  action  is  exactly  what  you  need  to  get  in 
that  graduation  mood.  And  it  makes  mom  and 
dad  proud  to  see  you  on  the  podium.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  event — to  honour  those  who  have 
reached  a  pinnacle  in  intellectual  develop 
ment — is  lost  when  those  same  honourees  are 
charged  $75  deposit  for  gown  and  hood  rental 
(because  you  know,  everyone  is  tempted  to 
run  off  with  a  black  curtain  stained  with  the 
sweat  of  the  thousand  or  so  other  people  who' ve 
worn  it  in  previous  Junes).  But  hey,  they  do 
give  you  $60  of  the  deposit  back — -almost 
enough  for  the  $68  onsite  degree-framing  serv- 
ice! 


Contributors:  .Icff  Brcnnaii,  Pete  Hriej^er,  Neil  Harab,  Kerrilluffman,  Don 
Fraser,Clinord  (].  [1(>lland,  Charles  Kernerman,  Karine  K<)<>,  Stephanie  Power, 
Oaifi  Saunders,  (jhristina  Varj;a.  Dan  Zachariah.  Special  thanks  to  Beth  l^ord. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


McGrath  quote 
insulting 

(RE:  "U  of  T  defends  academic- 
based  student  aid,"  Varsity, 
June  3) 

Dr.  McGrath,  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  your  quote  on 
student  aid  and  1  must  say  that 
1  am  very  disappointed  that  a 
U  of  T  administrator  would 
speak  in  such  a  manner  about 
university  students. 

I  am  a  student  that  does  not 
have  a  high  GPA  and  have 
had  some  rough  years  in  uni- 
versity. My  low  GPA  is  not 
because  I  am  a  "dummy"  (I 
don't  think  U  of  T  admits 
dummies  unless  they've 
changed  admissions  policy- 
perhaps  you  could  clarify  if 
this  is  something  that  you  and 
your  department  have  begun 
doing),  but  instead  il  is  a  re- 
sult of  me  learning  what  my 
limits  are  as  a  student  and  an 
individual.  Your  comments 
are  insulting  and  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  reali- 
ties students  like  me  face  in 
going  to  university  today. 

For  a  student,  getting  a 
scholarship  and/or  financial 
aid  can  mean  the  difference 
between  going  to  class  or  go- 
ing to  a  foodbank.  University 
is  no  longer  the  domain  of 
intellectuals  but  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  living  a  middle  class 
existence  in  today's  society. 
Marks  are  important,  but  when 
put  against  paying  the  rent, 
feeding  a  child  if  you  have 
one  and  navigating  through 
your  years  at  university,  they 
begin  to  slip  down  the  list  of 
priorities. 

1  am  at  university  because  I 
don't  want  to  be  paid  mini- 
mum wage.  You  just  don't  un- 
derstand what  its  like  being  a 
student  if  you  think  we  score 
low  marks  because  we  lack 
ability.  For  some,  that  may  be 
true.  For  a  great  number  of 
students  however,  we  are  in 
need  of  more  support,  both 
financially  and  academically, 
than  this  university  is  giving 
us  at  present. 

I  am  one  of  the  dummies  that 
would  not  qualify  for  student 
aid/scholarship  in  your  opin- 
ion and  that  is  unfortunate. 
There  are  people  at  this  univer- 
sity who  care  about  students 
and  try  to  understand  our  needs. 
You  sir,  1  do  not  count  among 
them. 

Baljeet  Bhachu 


Dummy  com- 
ment explained 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  the 
comments  attributed  to  me  in 
the  article  entitled:  "U  of  T  de- 
fends academic-based  student 
aid,"  Varsity,  June  3. 

To  begin  with.  I  am  not  the 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering;  that 
position  is  held  by  Professor 
Michael  E.  Charles,  P.Eng.  My 
correct  title  is  assistant  dean, 
alumni  liaison. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  clarify 
my  comments  about  "not  going 
to  hand  it  out  to  a  poor  dummy." 
This  was  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  financial  aid  shouldn't 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  no 
"dummies"  enrolled  at  U  of  T. 
Those  who  have  been  admit- 
ted— and  continue  to  demon- 
strate through  their  academic 
achievement  that  they  should 
be  there — deserve  to  receive 
whatever  financial  assistance  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  studies.  Some  of  those 
who  are  given  this  aid  will  be 
outstanding  students,  others  will 
not.  By  using  the  term  "poor 
dummies"  (in  hindsight,  a  poor 
choice  of  words),  1  was  refer- 
ring to  those  who  have  neither 
the  academic  nor  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  achieve  success 
at  Canada's  leading  university. 

There  is  no  question  that  ris- 
ing tuition  fees  are  making  il 
more  difficult  for  promising 
young  people  to  attain  the  post- 
secondary  education  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment's primary  intention  was 
to  redress- — in  part— its  own 
creation  of  this  situation.  I  am 
very  proud  that  Engineering 
raised  in  excess  of  $4  million  for 
the  Ontario  Student  Opportu- 
nity Trust  Fund — a  good  per- 
centage of  which  came  from 
this  year's  GRkDitude  cam- 
paign. 

At  U  of  T  we  want  the  best 
students — yes,  but  we  also  want 
them  to  be  able  to  afford  what 
we  have  to  offer. 

Malcolm  McGrath,  P.Eng. 

Print  the 
punishment 

Few  individuals  like  Charles 
Kernerman  exist.  He  is  a  person 
that  possesses  conviction  and 
courage  for  his  beliefs. 


On  Feb.  7  of  last  year, 
Kernerman  protested  the  lack  of 
compassion  within  provincial  pre- 
mier Mike  Harris's  agenda  and 
his  govemment's  refusal  to  en- 
gage in  dialogue.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  situation  reached  the  level 
of  a  physical  struggle,  however, 
one  must  consider  the  fact  that  the 
incident — indeed,  the  protest  in 
general — is  a  symptom  and  not 
the  root  cause  of  the  problem. 

Kernerman 's  protest  and  the 
ensuing  events  must  be  placed  in 
context.  He  is  not  a  person  who 
spontaneously  and  without  rea- 
son raises  his  fist  in  the  air  for 
attention,  instead,  he  is  a  com- 
mitted social  activist  who  per- 
sonally understands  the  effects 
of  the  govemment's  legislation. 
These  cuts  directly  hurt  some  of 
the  most  vulnerable  members  in 
our  society.  Sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  contain  these  deep  emo- 
tions of  empathy  and  frustration. 
I  urge  the  Editor  to  reconsider 
Kemerman's  difficult  position. 

He  protested  against  the  cut- 
backs on  behalf  of  the  many  and 
now,  as  an  individual,  he  is  be- 
ing forced  to  spend  money  on 
an  apology  in  newspapers.  The 
Varsity  newspaper  would  be 
able  to  alleviate  some  of  this 
unfair  burden  on  Kernerman  if 
his  letter  was  printed.  Alongside 
the  letter,  the  Editor  could  ex- 
plain the  sympathetic  reasons 
for  printing  the  letter  and  pro- 
vide more  details  relating  to  this 
unusual  and  inappropriate 
judgement.  I  do  not  believe  this 
action  would  be  widely  viewed 
as  newspaper  being  forced  by 
the  courts  to  accept  ads,  rather, 
most  students  would  understand 
and  appreciate  that  their  paper 
considered  the  difficult  position 
of  one  of  their  fellow  students. 

Hans  Cespedes 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Protestors'  sentence  omits  \     Varsity  really  misses 


the  real  culprits 


by  Neil 

"Given  the  choice  between  the  anarchist's  bomb 
and  the  policeman's  truncheon,  the  silent  major- 
ity will  always  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
policeman's  truncheon."  That  comes  from  a  speech 
in  the  early  1970s  delivered  by  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
during  a  period  of  campus  unrest  in  the  United 
States.  What  Agnew  was  saying  in  so  many  words 
was:  student  radicals  can  romanticize  their  cause 
as  much  as  they  want,  but  in  a  staunchly  middle- 
class  country,  they  will  only  earn  the  disgust  of  the 
vast  majority  of  productive  citizens.  Average 
folks  will  turn  to  civil  authorities  to  keep  the  peace 
and  to  restrain  the  lawbreakers. 

Ted  Agnew  is  dead,  but  I  have  a  feeling  his 
spirit  lives.  As  Richard  Nixon's  vice-president, 
Agnew  was  his  boss'  hatchet  man.  For  years, 
Agnew  criss-crossed  the  country  delivering  hard- 
line speeches  to  conservative  audiences  through- 
out America.  He  passed  on  two  or  three  years  ago, 
generally  unremembered  and  unremarked  upon. 

However,  somewhere,  somehow,  Agnew's  spirit 
is  stalking  the  land.  What's  more  is  that  his  spectre 
is  here,  in  Canada.  What  other  explanation  can 


Hrab 

tive."  There  is  a  small  brotherhood  of  profes- 
sional agitators  in  this  province  that  has,  for 
almost  two  years  now,  constantly  abused  the 
Premier's  good  name.  Some  are  from  unions; 
others  from  fringe  political  movements;  a  few 
hail  from  left-wing  research  groups.  I've  met  a 
couple  who  seem  to  have  crawled  out  from 
abandoned  mine  shafts  and  must  have  absorbed 
too  much  lead  while  they  were  down  there. 

While  diverse  in  origin,  they  are  united  in  their 
message.  These  radicals  honestly  believe  that 
Mike  Harris  is  so  objectionable  that  even  the  most 
extreme  measures  may  be  employed  to  thwart  his 
agenda.  They  intensely  dislike  our  system  of  free 
enterprise,  even  though  it  has  done  more  good  for 
more  people  than  any  other  system  ever  created. 
And  I  bet  they  were  proud  when  they  saw  the 
chaos  at  Queen's  Park.  On  Feb.  7,  1996,  their 
prayers  were  answered.  Finally,  they  had  pro- 
voked a  confrontation.  Now  they  could  claim  that 
Harris  was  really  just  a  dictator  out  to  stomp  on 
those  who  opposed  him — which  is  exactly  what 
this  band  of  malcontents  did. 


there  be  for  the  sentence  handed  down  in  the  case 
of  the  U  of  T  students  who  were  involved  with 
violent  actions  at  the  Ontario  Legislature  more 
than  a  year  ago?  ("Student  Protesters  forced  to 
apologize,"  Tuesday,  June  3  edition  of  the  Var- 
sity) 

Only  someone  motivated,  consciously  or  not, 
by  Ted  Agnew  could  have  devised  such  an  ingen- 
ious punishment.  The  students  will  have  to  write 
a  letter  expressing  their  remorse  for  their  actions, 
and  then  persuade  a  major  Toronto  newspaper  to 
run  it.  Failing  that,  they  will  have  purchase  space 
in,  say,  the  Toronto  Sun,  and  publish  their  article 
in  that  manner. 

This  is  an  ideal  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
out-of-control  activists  of  any  stripe.  It  forces 
those  who  have  stepped  out  of  line  to  own  up  to 
what  they  have  done,  in  a  way  that  compels  them 
to  express  their  regret  publicly.  They  will  be 
forced  to  think,  and  to  consider  the  damage  done 
to  our  delicate  social  fabric  by  protests  that  go  too 
far. 

Out  of  some  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
students,  however,  I  would  say  that  at  least  part 
of  the  blame  for  their  actions  on  that  cold  day 
back  in  February  of  last  year  lies  elsewhere. 
While  their  actions  were  entirely  their  own,  I 
believe  that  their  trial,  and  the  judgment  ren- 
dered, has  failed  to  touch  on  an  important  issue 
in  all  of  this. 

Since  he  came  to  power.  Premier  Mike  Harris 
has  been  subjected  to  a  constant  campaign  of 
demonization  and  vilification.  It's  unprec- 
edented, really.  This  man  has  been  called  every- 
thing from  a  Nazi  to  a  fascist  to  a  "neo-conserva- 


Fortunately,  nobody  bought  into  this  nonsense. 
In  small  towns,  in  the  suburbs,  in  cafeterias,  at 
dinner  tables,  the  reaction  of  ordinary  Ontarians  to 
the  footage  of  students  mixing  it  up  with  police  on 
the  steps  of  Queen's  Park  was  basically  the  same: 
"What  in  heaven's  name  do  those  kids  think 
they're  doing?" 

Most  people  probably  don't  even  remember  it 
now. 

All  that  hard  work  for  nothing.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  damage  to  a  public  building,  and 
almost  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Scenes  on  TV  of 
protesters  chanting,  riot  cops  beating  their  shields, 
and  nobody  cared.  It  seemed  like  the  revolution 
would  have  to  wait  'til  another  day. 

But  during  the  demonstration,  some  students 
got  in  way  over  their  heads.  A  year  later,  those 
students  have  to  pay  for  what  happened.  The 
students  have  to,  and  not  the  others  at  the  rally, 
like  the  wild-eyed  guys  with  the  megaphones,  or 
the  wackos  who  compared  Harris  to  Adolf  Hitler. 
I  would  submit  that  those  people  are  the  ones  truly 
responsible  for  all  that  went  on.  These  dangerous 
propagandists  should  have  been  tried  in  court 
right  along  with  their  young  proteges.  These 
rabble-rousers  whipped  a  crowd  of  normal  people 
into  a  frenzy.  It  is  travesty  for  them  to  escape 
without  a  reprimand. 

Ted  Agnew  had  a  couple  of  things  to  say  about 
those  who  glorify  violent  revolution  against  "the 
system"  and  get  others  to  take  the  rap.  I'll  have  to 
save  those  for  another  day. 

Neil  Hrab  is  a  Trintity  student  who  does  not 
worship  dead  conservatives. 


Charles  Kernerman  was  one  of  four  students 
arrested  at  the  Feb.  7  protest  at  Queen 's  Park  last 
year.  Among  the  conditions  of  his  discharge, 
Charles  had  to  write  an  essay  about  non-violent 
demonstration  and  get  it  published  in  one  of 
Toronto's  three  dailies  as  well  as  his  campus 
newspaper:  the  Varsity.  Upon  receiving  it.  Var- 
sity staff  members  voted  not  to  print  the  essay  as 
it  would  comply  with  a  court  sentence  and  jeop- 
ardize the  paper's  ability  to  operate  as  an  inde- 
pendent press.  This  is  Charles '  response. 


the  point 

by  Charles  Kernerman 


(RE:  "Student  protestors 
forced  to  apologize." 
Varsity,  June  3) 
One  of  the  Varsity's  main 
arguments  against  print- 
ing my  article  is  that  the 
State  has  put  unfair  pres- 
sure upon  the  media,  and 
that  the  Varsity  will  not 
be  dictated  to  in  this  way. 
The  truth,  however,  is 
that  the  judge  has  placed 
no  condition  upon  the 
media  whatsoever.  His 
ruling  instead  affects 
only  my  co-defendant 
and  me.  If  the  Varsity 
does  not  publish  my  arti- 
cle, then  it  is  up  to  me  to 
take  an  ad  out  in  the  pa- 
per.    If  the  Varsity 

chooses  not  to  accept  my  ad,  then  I  will  be  in 
breach  of  probation.  The  Varsity  will  publish 
undisturbed  for  years  to  come  as  further  condi- 
tions are  placed  upon  my  "discharged"  sentence. 
As  more  and  more  is  shoved  onto  my  already-full 
plate  due  to  the  Varsity's  unwillingness  to  print 
the  article,  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  see 
how  this  has  anything  to  do  with  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  I  am  not  sure  the  judge  could  force  any 
paper  to  print  the  article,  even  if  that  was  his  plan. 

Nevertheless,  the  media  have  screamed  "FREE- 
DOM OF  THE  PRESS,"  a  term  that  often  makes 
me  wary.  If  everyone  had  the  power  to  speak  and 
to  be  heard  equally,  I  would  treat  this  term  with 
much  more  respect.  The  media  is,  however, 
controlled  by  the  elite  of  our  society,  feeding  us  a 
very  narrow  spectrum  of  views.  As  time  goes  on 
and  ownership  of  media  organizations  becomes 
increasingly  concentrated,  Conrad  Black  and  a 
few  others  create  larger  and  larger  media  empires. 
There  is  no  longer  any  pretense  of  objectivity; 
why  print  anything  that  might  interfere  with  the 
bottom  line?  The  owner,  shareholders,  and  ad- 
vertisers, with  their  neo-conservative  world-view, 
collectively  have  the  power  to  force-feed  this 
belief  system  upon  the  rest  of  society.  When  these 
people  speak  of  Freedom  of  the  Press,  they  usu- 
ally mean,  "Freedom  to  create  a  new  hegemony, 
and  to  make  a  huge  profit  at  the  same  time." 

While  a  student  newspaper  does  not  quite  fall 
•  into  the  category  of    "corporate  mass  media," 


When  a  white,  middle- 
class  student  paper  talks 
about  protecting  itself 
and  its  readers  from  an 
order  that  does  not  di- 
rectly affect  them,  I  start 
to  question  the  idea  of 
journalistic  integrity. 


there  is  still  an  elite  hard  at  work.  This  is  because 
universities  do  not  represent  the  full  cross-section 
of  society.  The  vast  majority  of  university  stu- 
dents are  white  and  at  the  very  least  middle-class, 
and  this  will  be  the  case  no  matter  how  radical  they 
become.  This  is  especially  true  at  U  of  T,  where, 
due  to  higher  tuition  fees,  an  always-present 
intellectual  elite  has  increasingly  become  a  finan- 
cial elite  as  well.  When  students  at  U  of  T  talk 
about  Freedom  of  the  Press,  I  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  how  unfair  this  freedom  often  is. 

The  Varsity  is  not  some 
idealized  bastion  of  in- 
tellectual freedom.  It 
is  a  stepping  stone  for 
those  who  will  soon 
work  in  the  corporate 
media  world.  Granted, 
it  has  long  had  an  edi- 
torial policy  that  I  agree 
with,  and  has  a  very 
low  tolerance  for  the 
corporatization  of  U  of 
T,  but  it  is  still  just  a 
white,  middle-class  stu- 
dent paper.  And  when 
a  white,  middle-class 
student  paper  talks 
about  protecting  itself 
and  its  readers  from  an 
order  that  does  not  di- 
rectly affect  them,  I  start 
to  question  the  idea  of 

journalistic  integrity. 

Even  without  the  court  order,  I  feel  that  I  have 
something  to  add,  something  to  tell  students  at  U 
of  T.  I  went  through  a  difficult  fourteen-month 
period,  during  which  my  future  was  very  much  in 
doubt.  I  experienced  an  extremely  violent  and 
painful  arrest,  and  had  to  deal  with  a  group  of 
angry  and  vengeful  police  officers.  I  have  to 
complete  20  hours  of  community  service  every 
month  for  two  years,  and  during  that  time  I  cannot 
go  within  100  metres  of  the  front  steps  of  Queen's 
Park.  I  have  a  new  admiration  for  the  principle  of 
non-violent  protest,  one  that  has  very  little  to  do 
with  a  judge  telling  me  to  write  an  essay  on  that 
subject.  The  article  I  submitted  to  the  Varsity 
outlines  some  of  what  1  went  through,  and  1  think 
that  present  and  future  protesters  should  take 
some  of  these  things  into  consideration  when 
voicing  their  disapproval  of  government.  Things 
are  steadily  becoming  worse  in  Ontario,  and  far 
more  people  are  engaging  in  protest  than  ever 
before,  even  at  conservative  and  apathetic  U  of  T. 
Student  protesters  should  understand  that  there 
are  often  consequences  for  our  actions,  and  those 
consequences  are  not  always  pleasant.  My  article 
is  a  testimony  of  how  the  negative  results  can 
affect  us,  and  perhaps  students  reading  it  could 
avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  I  went  through. 

Charles  Kernerman  is  a  UC  student  and  the 
subject  of  many  'door-crashing '  jokes. 
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Stop  the  Queer  Drain 
from  rural  Canada 


From  here  to  New 
Liskard  and  bad 


by  Stephanie  Power 

Coming  to  Toronto  for  Pride  Day 
is  liice  a  sweet,  gratifying  home- 
coming. 

As  a  queer  woman,  I  feel  a 
reassuring  sense  of  kinship:  I  am 
coming  home  to  a  huge  urban 
celebration  of  diversity  that,  de- 
spite ail  criticism,  fills  me  with 
the  elation  of  being  included.  To 
me,  this  party  is  a  symbol  of  the 
evolution  of  part  of  Canada's 
queer  community:  the 
Torontonian  part,  that  is 
firmly  established  and  fed 
by  its  own  dialogue,  ac- 
tivism and  business. 

My  almost  smug  bliss 
stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  fear  and  anxiety 
that  I  felt  two  years  ago 
when  1  went  home  to  ru- 
ral Newfoundland  for  my 
community's  Come 
Home  Year.  Like  many 
of  my  family  and  friends, 
I  returned  to  an  outport 
where  'lizzie'  is  still  a 
dirty  insult  and  where,  not 
so  long  ago,  a  high  school 
boy  with  a  high  voice  and 
lots  of  female  friends  was 
harassed  to  the  point 
where  he  left  to  live  with 
family  in  St.  John's.  At 
that  Come  Home  celebra- 
tion, what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  joyous  welcoming 
of  all  of  ourrelati  ves  made 
me  physically  ill.  Ill  be- 
cause 1  felt  alone  in  my 
hometown  knowing  that 
so  many  people  there 
hated  what  1  now  knew  I 
was.  Queer. 

So,  in  lieu  of  my  participation 
in  Toronto's  large  and  raucous 
Pride  Day,  I  have  a  very  personal 
stake  in  urging  urban  queer  com- 
munities to  focus  on  the  health  of 
rural  queer  life  in  Canada.  Why? 

At  its  most  basic  level,  my 
argument  is  about  keeping  peo- 
ple alive.  Anyone  who  values 
human  life,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal bent,  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  highest  suicide 
rates  in  the  country  belongs  to 


our  queer  youth.  Many  of  them 
are  subject  to  the  tortuous  homo- 
phobia experienced  while  iso- 
lated and  alone  in  a  geographical 
reality  that  separates  like  from 
like.  And  while  large  cities  with 
gay  centres  provide  the  neces- 
sary safe  zone  for  urban  queer 
youth,  there  are  no  such  havens 
in  small  towns. 

Many  of  us  are  what  you  could 
call  social  refugees,  fieeing  our 
homes  because,  despite  our  con- 


nections  to  them,  strict 
heterosexist  guidelines  coupled 
with  low  numbers  in  visible  queer 
communities  make  survival 
tough  and  force  us  to  choose 
which  home  to  embrace. 

Many  young  people  leave  the 
rural  life,  especially  young 
queers,  virtually  ensuring  that 
out  rural  queers  never  reach  the 
critical  mass  any  community 
needs  to  make  itself  established. 
If  we  don't  focus  on  at  least 
making  life  bearable  for  queer 


young  people,  they  may  never 
make  it  to  the  city. 

I  f  rural  Canada  i  s  so  concerned 
about  the  talent  drain  from  its 
communities,  shouldn't  it  em- 
brace its  queer  young  and  make 
life  accepting  there  for  them?  And 
if  urban  queer  communities  want 
to  grow,  shouldn't  they  look  at 
how  many  of  their  members  have 
come  from  small  towns  and  how 
many  more  and  how  much 
healthier  they'd  be  if  they  didn't 
have  to  spend  their 
time  surviving  and 
getting  over  the 
small  town  hell  many 
of  them  come  from? 

Queer  people 
make  exceptional 
contributions  to  Ca- 
nadian life,  and  we 
all  stand  to  lose  the 
valuable  contribu- 
tions of  free,  healthy, 
fully  functioning 
members  if  Canadi- 
ans cannol  root  out 
homophobia  in  all  of 
our  national  nooks 
and  crannies.  So 
whilel'mhereinTo- 
ronto,  marching  in 
pride  with  my  sisters 
and  brothers,  I  can- 
not forget  about  all 
the  queer  people  in 
Canada's  small 
towns  who  are  not 
out  celebrating  with 
us.  Toronto's  queer 
community  has  the 
organizational,  tech- 
nological and  finan- 
cial resources  to  help  them  out. 
It's  time  we  start  thinking  about 
queer  people  in  all  of  Canada, 
because  if  we  don't,  gay  areas 
will  continue  to  exist  only  in  large 
cities,  squandering  the  potentials 
of  so  many  talented  rural  queer 
youth. 

Stephanie  Power  is  a  proud 
Newfoundlander  and  managing 
editor  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa student  newspaper  the  Ful- 
crum. 


by  Carl  Warren 

Mom — it's  me,  you  know,  Cad. 

I'm  writing  you  for  several 
reasons;  namely,  psychology, 
Fidel  Castro  and  Dad.  Psychol- 
ogy, yes,  in  that  proud  parental 
way  of  having  rubbed  a  trade 
onto  your  offspring.  In  my  case, 
I '  ve  picked  up  one  of  those  finely 
tuned  social  perceptors  that  only 
the  son  of  a  psychologist  can 
appreciate. 

I'm  si ftingback  through  15  years 
of  words  that  we  exchanged  while 
blazing  the  northern  li  mitsof  Yonge 
Street;  treks  that  began  at  The  Farm 
and  were  destined  for  one  of  those 
familial  sites  like  Grandma's  Erin 
Mills  Lodge,  the  old  Glebe  ghost 
town,  our  dilapidated  Parry  Sound 
cottage.  Dad's  riverside  wasp-in- 
fested house  or  one  of  Chris'  many 
roach-infested  apartments. 

I  think  the  moment  was  around 
the  pine  snow  barricades  at 
Engleheart  (that  was  dad's  pit 
stop  because  I  think  he  liked  the 
waitress),  just  before  you  expe- 
rienced the  onslaught  of  "Where 
are  we?"  and  "I  get  the  front 
seat"  wars  with  Jennie.  Al- 
though I'd  stir  in  psychotic 
fits  of  discomfort,  Peter 
Gzowski's  smooth 
Morningside  tone  was  a 
lullaby  that  seemed  to  pacify 
any  desire  to  water  gun  mus 
tard  gas  at  Jen  for  a  more 
ideal  sealing  plan.  Be- 
sides, it  was  time  for 
you  to  ceremoniously 
call,  "Wake  up  kids," 
as  New  Liskard's 
towering  synthetic 
mega-cow  brought 
assurances  of  our 
maiden  pit  stop. 

So  with  North  Bay 
only  a  couple  of  hours 
away,  a  caffeine  fix 
barrelling  through  my 
bloodstream,  and  the 
staccato  "CBC  News 
on  the  Hour"  playing  in  the  back- 
ground, my  pre-pubescent  inqui- 
sition started:  who' s  Fidel  Castro? 
Is  Margaret  Thatcher  bad?  What 
did  Trudeau  do?  What' s  the  Plains 


Abraham? 
Why  the  di- 
vorce? Pretty 
soon  I  learned 
the  answers, 
but  I  asked  any- 
way because  I 
was  so  proud  of 
you. 

Psychoanaly 
sis  was  anothe 
hot  topic.  1  remem 
ber  one  of  my  ear 
liest  lessons  was  the 
mid-life  crisis,  those 
silly  middle-aged 
men    who  prance 
around  trying  to  re- 
live their  youth.  Case 
studies  included  my 
dad  and  Georgian  Bay 
speed  boaters  who  you'd 
heckle  "turkey"  at. 

These  chats  created  the  ob- 
.servant  little  Frankenstein  I  am 
now,  as  well  as  an  appreciation 
for  sharing  my  own  armchair 
Chomskyisms.  Therefore,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  am  like 


For  the  past  six  months,  I've 
been  flying  around  on  my 
90  horsepower  boat  with  a 
tacky  palm  t-shirt  on.  I'm 
bisexual  and  a  bit  lost. 


palmt-shirlon. 
I'm  bisexual  and  a  bit  lost. 
But  as  a  queer  (that's  what  my 
identity  gets  lumped  into 
around  here,  a  term  that  was 
only  uttered  as  a  slur  in 
Timmins)  I'm  trying  to  find  a 
bit  of  that  youth. 

And  I  don't  think  it's  a  big 
secret.  I  remember  you  bumped 
into  a  shabby  edition  of 
Guy  when  you  cleaned 
up  my  cupboard,  which 
I  believe  was  tucked  in 
with  my  old  rock  pol- 
isher and  a  homeless 
Cabbage  Patch  Kid, 
whose  Mattel  birth  cer- 
lificate  I  botched  to  re- 
name Pandora.  I  am 
seeing  someone  now, 
a  black  guy,  so  things 
are  different.  But  I'm 
still  Frankenstein. 
God,  mom,  we  should 
be  having  this  discus- 
sion over  a  cruller-to- 
go  somewhere  on  the 
road  between  the  Por- 
cupine    Mall  and 
Woodys. 


one  of  those  ridiculous  middle- 
aged  men. 

For  the  past  six  months,  I've 
been  flying  around  on  my  90 
horsepower  boat  with  a  tacky 


Lots  of  Love, 
Carl 

Carl  Warren  is  a  regular  at  the 
Varsit\,  and  he  writes  a  lot  too. 
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A  R  S  I  T  Y 


The  resumption  of  Chinese  sovereignty  over  Hong  Kong  and  the  New  Territories  at 
midnight  on  June  30, 1997  is  a  world  event  of  deep  significance. 

What  is  not  so  well  known  in  the  west  is  the  background  of  western  aggression  against  the 
world's  oldest  civiUzation:  the  opium  trade;  the  Opium  Wars;  the  seizure  of  Hong  Kong;  the 
opium  trade  forced  upon  the  people  by  British  and  western  merchants;  the  sacking  of  Peking 
and  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace;  and  slaughter  of  thousands  of  peasants  in  1860  by  an 
Anglo-French  force  which  occupied  the  city  and  devastated  the  countryside.  The  activities  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  subsequent  Boxer  Uprising  in  the  final  days  of  the  Qing  Dynasty,  was 
the  culmination  of  almost  a  century  of  western  colonialism.  This  was  then  followed  by  an 
epoch  of  Japanese  imperialism  and  militarism.  In  the  pre-war  Japanese  occupation  of  China, 
an  estimated  30  juillioii  Chinese  were  slaughtered  bj^thejjjerciless  hordes  of  the  Emperor. 


iifford 
tblland 


These  pre-revolutionary 
facts  of  Chinese  history 
have  deeply  affected  the 
soul  of  the  Chinese  people  whether 
they  live  in  the  diaspora  or  come 
from  the  mainland,  Hong  Kong,  or 
Taiwan.  The  decades  of  foreign 
exploitation  were  not  carried  out 
by  the  British  alone,  but  by  all  the 
European  powers,  and  to  their  ev- 
erlasting shame,  the  Americans  as 
well.  Between  them  they  "cut  up 
China  like  a  corpse." 

As  a  British  specialist  in  Victo- 
rian Studies,  I  found  that  the  poli- 
cies of  British  men  like  Disraeli 
and  Palmerstone  epitomized  im- 
perialism. Yet  some  shred  of  Brit- 
ish honour  was  upheld  by  men  like 
the  great  liberal  leader  Gladstone, 
who  spoke  passionately  in  defense 
of  China  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Sir  Robert  Hart  who  directed 
the  customs  service  for  the  Qing 
Dynasty,  striving  to  uphold  Chi- 
na's interests  often  to  the  anger  of 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

But  above  all,  we  should  note  the 
role  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  or 
Goldie  as  he  was  known  to  his  many 
friends  (1862-1932.)  He  was  a  hu- 
manist, historian,  classical  scholar 
and  sinophile.  Bom  in  England  and 
educated  at  a  renown  British  board- 
ing school,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Celebrated  for  his  work  on  Plato 
and  the  Greeks,  he  was  the  author  of 
many  books.  He  wrote  critical  es- 
says on  some  aspects  of  West- 
em  religion,  and  played  a 
leading  role  in  the 
founding  of  the 
League  of  Nations, 
the  forerunner  of 
theUnitedNations. 
His  contribution  to 
British  understand- 
ing of  China  was  cru- 
cial. 

Dickinson  first  visited 
China  in  1 9 1 2,  and  the  expe- 
rience affected  him  deeply.  It  was 
in  fact  the  formative  intellectual 
experience  of  his  life.  He  once 
startled  an  English  audience  by  say- 
ing: "I  am  going  to  speak  to  you 
about  China,  not  because  I  once 
visited  the  country  or  feel  I  know  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  because  in  a 
previous  existence,  I  was  a  China- 


> jnilli^  unmese  were  slaughtered  b^thejnerciless 

Nona  Ko 

Chiricaod  the 


Today  Dickinson's 
words  are  a  key  to 
understanding  the 
July  1  Chinese  take- 
over of  Hong  Kong. 


man.  He  was  perfectly 
serious  and  these  words 
reflected  his  deep  love 
of  China  and  his  interest 
in  eastern  philosophy. 
His  most  famous  work 
was  The  Letters  from 
John  Chinaman,  a  ficti- 
tious interpretation  of  a 
Chinese  official  writing 
to  an  English  friend,  dat- 
ing from  the  Boxer  Up- 
rising in  1901.  This  work 
takes  the  form  of  a  spir- 
ited polemic  in  defense 
of  China  and  the  ancient 
Chinese  culture.  It  is  also 
a  condemnation  of  the 
violation  of  China's  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  by 
the  West. 

The  Letters  from  John 
Chinaman  became  a 
cause  celebre  in  the  West 
and  was  Goldie' s  most  sig- 
nificant work.  It  was  de- 
nounced in  the  United 
States  by  W.J.  Bryan, 
where  it  was  mistaken  for 
the  work  of  a  Chinese  au- 
thor. Bryan,  a  religious 
fundamentalist,  declared 
the  author  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  Christian 
home.  When  the  author  was  finally 
revealed  as  an  English  professor  from 
Cambridge,  there  were  red  faces  on 
both  sides  of  the  AUantic. 

Dickinson  was  reviled  in  some 
quarters  for  defending  the  Middle 
Kingdom  and  exposing  the  re- 
ality of  colonialism.  He 
was  maligned  for  his 
defense  of  Confu- 
cianism and  eastern 
thought  as  opposed 
to  Christianity — he 
favoured  one  over 
the  other.  Dickinson 
did  much  to  inform 
the  public  of  Chinese 
culture. 
I  was  very  moved  by  my  re- 
search at  the  King' s  College  archives 
two  years  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  with  an  elderly  Don  who 
knew  Dickinson.  He  said  that 
Goldie' s  rooms  at  Kings  were  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  many  lonely  stu- 
dents and  scholars  from  China  who 
found  themselves  alone  in  England. 
It  is  significant  that  even  today 


G.  Lowes  Dickinso 

many  friends  ( 1862-1932). 


Goldie  Dickinson  is  not  included  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He 
obviously  upset  influential  people 
in  the  establishment  with  his  criti- 
cism of  Britain's  policy  on  China, 
and  the  connection  between  some 
aspects  of  Christianity  and  imperi- 
alism in  China  and  the  east.  He  was 
incensed  by  the  deliberate  cam- 
paign of  vilification,  distortion  and 
misinformation  against  China,  car- 
ried out  by  the  establishment  press 
in  Britain.  He  suffered  much  in  his 
later  years  with  news  from  his  Chi- 
nese friends  of  Japanese  atrocities 
in  China.  Dickinson  was  a  BBC 
broadcaster  up  until  his  death. 

History  sheds  light  on  the  events 
of  the  present.  Today  Dickinson's 
words  are  a  key  to  understanding 
the  July  1  Chinese  take-over  of  Hong 
Kong.  Although Chinaman  is 
now  out  of  print,  I  conclude  with 
some  extracts  from  my  abridged 
and  freely  adapted  version  with  the 
hope  of  informing  the  present  gen- 
eration about  the  continuity  of  Chi- 
na's  past.  "A" 


Spring,  1901 

(Dear  TngCisfi  ^ riend: 

Current  events  in  my  homeland  of  China  have  brought 
into  new  prominence  the  fundamental  antagonism  between 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization  and  the  ignorance  and 
contempt  of  the  one  for  the  other  which  is  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  situation.  In  the  face  of  the  tragedy  being 
enacted,  I  have  long  held  my  peace.  But  a  growing  sense  of 
horror  and  indignation  and  a  hope,  perhaps  illusory,  that  I 
may  contribute  to  remove  certain  misunderstandings,  have 
impelled  me  at  last  to  open  my  lips,  and  to  lay  before  the 
British  public  some  views  which  have  long  been  crying  for 
utterance.  Of  the  immediate  crisis  of  the  Boxer  Uprising  and 
the  brutal  western  response  which  has  sown  death  and 
destruction  among  our  people,  along  with  even  greater 
territorial  encroachment  of  our  ancient  land,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  speak  now  for  my  heart  is  full.  Rather  it  is  my  object 
to  promote  a  just  estimate  of  my  countrymen  and  their 
\  '^licy,  by  explaining  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  way  we  regard 
i'  western  civilization  and  its  influence.  Our  civilization  is 
the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the 
best;  but  neither  does  it  follow  that  it  is  the 
worst.  Our  antiquity  is  proof  that  our  institu- 
tions have  guaranteed  us  a  stability  for  which 
we  search  in  vain  among  the  nations  of  the 
west.  Not  only  is  our  civilization  stable,  it  em- 
bodies a  moral  order;  while  in  yours  we  only 
detect  economic  chaos.  Whether  your  religion 
is  better  than  our  philosophy,  I  do  not  at  present 
dispute,  but  it  is  certain  it  has  less  influence 
upon  your  society.  You  profess  Christianity, 
but  your  civilization  has  never  been  truly  Chris- 
tian, whereas  ours  is  Confucian  through  and 
through.  Our  philosophy  emphasizes  moral 
relations,  whereas  with  you,  economic  rela- 
tions come  first  and  foremost. 
The  difference  between  your  civilization  and 
ours  has  inevitably  led  to  conflict,  and  recent 
events  might  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  we  who  have  been  the  aggressors. 
But  nothing  in  fact  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Left  to  ourselves  we  should  never  have 
sought  intercourse  with  the  west. 
We  have  no  motive  to  do  so;  for  we  desire 
neither  to  change  your  ideas  or  to  trade.  We 
believe  that  our  philosophy  is  more  rational 
than  your  religion,  our  morality  higher,  and 
our  institutions  more  perfect;  but  we  recognize 
that  what  is  suited  to  us  may  be  ill  adapted  to 
others.  We  do  not  conceive  that  we  have  a 
mission  to  redeem  or  civilize  the  world — like 
you  Europeans  and  Americans — still  less  that 
the  mission  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  meth- 
ods of  fire  and  sword;  and  we  are  thankful 
enough  if  we  can  solve  our  own  problems 
without  burdening  ourselves  with  those  of  other 
people.  We  consider  it  unjust  to  make  war  on 
strangers  in  order  to  open  up  their  markets.  A 
society  that  is  politically  stable  must  also  be  economically 
independent. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  you  have  imposed 
on  a  proud  and  ancient  Empire  which  has  for  centuries  been 
the  centre  of  civilization.  You  have  compelled  us  to  open  our 
ports  to  your  trade,  introduced  opium  to  our  people  with 
grievous  results,  exempted  your  subjects  from  our  laws,  and 
appropriated  our  coastal  traffic.  Every  attempt  on  our  part 
to  resist  your  aggression  has  been  followed  by  more  de- 
mands. And  yet  you  dare  to  pose  as  civilized  peoples  deal- 
ing with  barbarians!  You  have  compelled  us  to  receive  your 
interfering  missionaries,  and  when  they  provoked  our  peo- 
ple to  rise  against  them,  you  have  made  that  an  excuse  for 
new  depredations. 

Weil  it  is  over.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  past  for  it  is 
painful  for  both  of  us.  Yet  the  lesson  of  the  past  is  our  only 
guide  to  the  policy  of  the  future.  The  profound  opposition 
between  your  civilization  and  ours  gives  no  more  ground 
why  you  should  regard  us  as  barbarians  than  we  you.  You 
have  humiliated  the  proudest  nation  in  the  world;  you  have 
outraged  the  most  upright  and  just;  with  what  result  is  now 
abundantly  clear.  If  ignorance  was  your  excuse,  let  it  be  your 
excuse  no  longer.  Learn  to  understand  us,  and  in  so  doing 
learn  to  understand  yourselves.  To  contribute  to  this  end  has 
been  my  object  in  writing  this  letter.  If  I  have  offended,  I 
regret  it;  but  if  it  is  the  truth  that  offends,  for  that  I  owe  and 
can  offer  no  apology. 

J'oursfaitftfuCkj, 

Jofin  Cfunaman  (Q.  Lowes  (Diclqnson 
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Teresa  Pavlinek's  Dumplings  and  Death 

Poor  Alex  Theatre  (296  Brunswick  St.) 
July  5:  5:00  p.m  /  July  6:  1 2:30  p.m.  /  July  1 0:  8:00  p.m. 
July  I  1 :  6:30  p.m.  /  July  1 2:  8:00  p.m.  /  July  1 3:  9:30  p.m 


by  Carl  Warren 
Varsity  Staff 

"Next!!!" 

That' s  often  the  mantra  of  the  Mirvish- 
led  entertainment  establishment  in  To- 
ronto when  an  artist  takes  it  upon  him/ 
herself  to  mount  the  unrequited  cogni- 
tive idiosyncrasies  that  are  often  stored 
in  his/her  neurological  compost  heap. 
Until  now,  that  is — it's  Fringe  time! 

It's  time  for  actors  who  clench  their 
arms  throughout  the  seasonal  work  fam- 
ines flipping  rotes  and  agents  to  stage 
theircreative  bouts,  frolic  in  the  beertent 
and  briefly  snuggle  warmly  in  an  inter- 
national nucleus  of  a  frequently  dispirit- 
ing biz. 

To  emerging  actors,  it's  a  Maslow 
must. 

"Go  to  the  Fringe.  You  get  to  network 
with  all  the  actors  and  directors.  Every- 
body talks  to  everybody  and  everybody 
fucks  everyone,"  said  an  anonymous 
quote  donor  who  works  in  continuity  for 
the  film  industry. 

What' s  more,  you  don' t  have  to  launch 
a  cod  war  or  be  the  King  of  Newfound- 
land to  draw  an  audience.  All  works  are 
selected  according  to  the  results  of  a 
lottery.  This  process  avoids  the  usual 
subjective  market-driven  siphoning  proc- 
ess, says  director  Nancy  Webster. 

"There  is  no  jury  saying,  'We  don't 
know  you.'  [The  mainstream  theatre] 
might  ignore  someone  who  might  be 
new  and  exciting  and  say,  'We  can't 
accept  you  unless  you  have  a  more  rec- 
ognized name.'" 

Fringe  fanatics  adore  the  intimate, 
pure  quality  of  the  productions  that  re- 
sult from  the  laissez-faire  selection  proc- 
ess. Veteran  Fringe-junkie  Mandy  Wells 
tries  to  see  five  plays  a  day  at  each  annual 
festival.  "It's  such  an  untlltered  event. 
It's  what  an  artist  wants  to  do  instead  of 
a  theatre  director  saying  'It's  good  but 
it's  not  going  to  sell,  so  tone  it  down  a 
bit.'  There's  something  incredibly  raw 
and  passionate  about  that." 

What's  more,  she  says,  designated 
Fringe  venues  like  the  Helen  Gardiner 
Phelan  Playhouse  (at  University  Col- 
lege) and  the  Poor  Alex  Theatre  (at  Bruns- 


wick and  Bloor)  are  so  cozy  that  they 
alter  the  traditional  relationship  between 
audience  and  performer.  'There' s  some- 
thing really  intimate  and  wonderful  about 
seeing  a  really  good  performance  up 
close.  It's  like  they're  talking  to  you 
instead  of  performing  for  you." 

Performers  also  get  a  high  out  of  this 
coziness,  says  Randall  Vickerson,  who 
wrote  and  performs  in  the  curiously- 
titled  Fraidy  Cat,  Boners  and  Me,  a  play 
that  uses  Spanish  dance  to  address  the 
issue  of  self-esteem. 

'The  extreme  would  be  Phantom  [of 
the  Opera]  where  you're  completely  re- 
moved from  the  performance." 

So  with  its  freewheeling  artistic  tan- 
gents and  intimacy,  is  the  Fringe  a  radi- 
cal collective  that  seeks  to  overthrow  the 
global  neo-conservative  order  through 
anarchy  (an  oft-discussed  topic  among 
dancers  and  actors)?  The  answer  is 
unapolegtically  "No." 

Webster  says  that  the  Fringe  was  not 
designed  to  foil  mainstream  art,  unlike 
Scotland's  Edinburgh  Fringe  which  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  usurp  the  long- 
standing traditional  festival  in  its  staid 
capital  city.  For  years,  the  mainstream 
festival  marketed  Scottish  bagpipes  and 
proper  London  art  so  that  American  tour- 
ists could  easily  comprehend  and  rec 
ognizc  the  culture  before  them. 
Thanks  to  Trainspotting,  a  work 
that  finally  restored  Scotland's 
rightful  pagan  identity  against 
the  fabrications  of  the  hospi- 
tality industry,  Edinburgh's 
sooty  psychopathy 
came  gushing 
out  to  the 


world. 

While  the  claustrophobic  politics  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
produced  delicious  Dionysian  gasps, 
Canada  has  always  oxygenated  its  artists 
with  grants,  public  universities  and  pub- 
lic broadcasting,  a  reality  that  has  ironi- 
cally, has  created  only  a  moderately  sub- 
versive political  culture.  But  the  national 
support  network  is  starting  to  crumble, 
Webster  says,  giving  Fringe  a  new-found 
market  niche.  The  Fringes  fills  a  vacuum 
left  by  governments  that  have  snipped 
theironce  umbilical  support  of  the  Cana- 
dian art  establishment. 

"If  a  group  decided  to  form  a  theatre 
company  today,  expecting  to  receive 
government  grants,  and  become  the  Thea- 
tre Passe  Muraille  of  tomorrow,  it's  just 
not  going  to  happen,"  Webster  says.  "I 
think  Fringe  has  flourished  because  gov- 
ernment funding  has  not  kept  up." 

Although  deficit  demagoguery  has 
grim  ramifications — fast  food  universi- 
ties, a  national  broadcaster  crippled  by 
fiscal  arthritis,  and  philanthropic  ges- 
tures by  nicotine  pimps  in  place  of  an 
artist-appointed  Canada  Council — some 
things  are  not  about  to  change  in  a  hurry. 
Theatre  circles  in  Toronto  and  the  fuzzy 
Canadian  psyche  are  still  alive  and  breath- 
ing life  into  Fringe. 


UofT  on  the  Fringe 

Assisting  in  this  revival  is  the  univer- 
sity talent  circuit.  Students  who  experi- 
enced the  heartaches  and  heartthrobs  of 
completing  a  formal  performing  arts  pro- 
gram link  up  with  one  another  after 
graduating  to  work  on  a  shared  vision, 
says  Zaib  Shaikh,  director  of  the  Fringe 
play  All  I  Remember  is  Leaving. 

"Since  we've  all  worked  on 


campus  productions 
before,  we've  wit- 
nessed each  other's 
work,  so  we  decided  to 
go  for  it,"  he  says. 

The  play,  written  by  U 
of  T  student  Michael  Kessler, 
Shaikh's  first  opportunity  to  produce 
work  off  campus;  a  chance,  he  says,  to 
escape  the  narrow  dictates  of  a  univer- 
sity audience. 

"At  Fringe,  it's  open  season.  There's 
a  wide  range  of  theatre.  You  don't  have 
to  do  a  Neil  Simon  or  a  classic.  You  can 
do  something  artistic  because  people 
want  to  see  all  kinds  of  theatre,"  he  says. 

Still,  it's  hard  to  .shake  four  years  of 
university  inbred  drama-speak,  and  at  U 
of  T,  it's  a  particulariy  compelling  chal- 
lenge to  restrain  oneself  from  indulging 
in  the  same  nasal  campus  tradition  that 
pri  med  M  argaret  At  wood '  s  prol  i  fic  docu- 
mentation  of  her  soggy.  Liberal  feminist 
worldview. 

The  press  release  for  /  Stand  Before 
You  Naked,  an  adaption  of  a  Joyce  Carol 
Gates  story  directed  by  U  of  T  drama 
graduate  Tova  Smith,  reads  like  a  sociol- 
ogy 101  text.  Although  one  wouldn't 
know  it  from  the  promotional  material, 
the  play  is  still  a  very  interesting  must- 
see  about  "womanhood  on  the  eve  of  the 
milleninium." 

"As  usual  Ms.  Gates  dissects  the  'phan- 
tasmagoria of  personality'  with  a  razor 
sharp  eye  and  a  taste  for  blood,"  it  reads. 
Six  of  the  nine  performers  in  the  show 
are  or  were  in  the  drama  program  at 
University  College.  Smith  acknowledges 
the  limitations  of  a  theatre  school,  but 
she  also  says  that  her  time  spent  in  the  U 
of  T  community  has  been  a  very  worth- 
while investment. 

"As  you  can  see  from 
my  ensemble,  I  took  a  lot 
of  talent  from  my  pro- 
gram— actors  and 
technical  support 


were  at  my  fingertips.  It's  a 
very  inspiring  atmosphere 
to  be  around  those  who  you 
have  constantly  done  theatre 
around,"  she  said. 
But  U  of  T,  York  and  Ryerson  are  not 
the  only  institutional  pools  that  Fringe 
dipped  into  this  July.  Teresa  Pavlinek, 
who  wrote,  directs  and  stars  in  the  solo 
Fringe  performance  Dumplings  and 
Death,  also  co-wrote  three  shows  for 
Second  City  as  a  mainstage  performer. 
This  spring  she  quit  to  develop  her  Fringe 
piece,  a  show  about  a  family's  handle  on 
the  death  of  a  loved  one.  Her  name  and 
talent  will  be  a  salient  point  at  the  festi- 
val. 

Festival  Fun 

Fringe  folks  have  discovered  an  exciting 
market  savvy  since  the  bureaucrats 
bailed.  Organizers  have  peppered  the 
original  theatrical  mandate  with  addi- 
tives in  recent  years,  including  activities 
for  children,  a  crafts  show  and  the  pres- 
ence of  prepubescent  superstar  Polkaroo 
romping  around  festival  grounds.  And 
as  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  festival 
will  host  five  "Bring  Your  Own  Ven- 
ues," an  artistic  vision  that's  so  site  spe- 
cific in  scope  that  it  wouldn't  conform  to 
a  regular  theatre  space.  This  year.  Pau- 
per's Pub  [539  Bloor  St.  West]  will  be 
the  grounds  for  a  re-enactment  of  Doris 
Day's  eariy  night  club  years,  and  two 
walking  tours  through  the  Annex  will 
bring  alive  the  Canterbury  Tales  and 
Juan  for  the  Road. 

It  would  be  premature  to  cry 
corporatization  since  events  are  still  free, 
and  each  play  costs  a  mere  pittance. 
Untarnished  by  big  brother  TicketM aster, 
tickets  are  still  available  at  Brunswick 
Street's  Tranzac  Club,  and  what  you  pay 
at  the  door  goes  directly  into  artists' 
coffers.  Plunking  a  donation  in  the  hats 
strewn  around  the  festival  is  strongly 
encouraged.  Ms.  Wells  advises  fel- 
low Fringites  to  bring  a  water 
bottle  and  be  half  an  hour  eariy 
for  big  ticket  and  weekend 
performances. 

For  more 
information,  call 
the  Fringe  hotline 
at  (416)534-5919. 


r 

/  Stand  Before  You  Naked 

Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse 

(79A  St.  George  Street) 
July  4:  7:30  p.m.  /  July  9:  9:00  p.m. 
July  10:  9:00  p.m. /July  II:  1:30  p.m. 
July  1 2:  i  2:00  p.m.  /  July  1 3:  6:00  p.m 
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On  the  road— Hard  Core  style 


by  M.  Gosia  Bawolska 
Varsity  Staff 

Having  watched  Bruce  McDonald's 
Hard  Core  Logo  from  the  first  row  (and 
consequently  not  missing  any  details 
whatsoever),  I  did  not  expect  to  be  en- 
thralled by  a  book  about  the-making-of- 
a-movie-based-on-a-book.  With  a  subti- 
tle like  A  Screenwriter's  Diary,  how 
exciting  could  it  be? 

Silly  me.  One  should  never  judge  a 
book  by  its  subtitle.  Hard  Core 
Roadshow  kept  me  snickering  for  days 
after  1  had  finished  reading  it.  All  243 
pages  come  together  to  capture  the  chaos 
that  is  the  life  of  a  screenwriter — from 
the  initial  meeting  that  sets  the  artistic 
ball  rolling,  to  the  moment  the  final 
credits  roll  on  the  screen — in  a  genu- 
inely honest  and  intensely  amusing  way. 
Impressed  that  this  book  is  not  a  colossal 
waste  of  trees,  I  cornered  author  Noel  S. 
Baker  at  a  recent  Chapters  book-signing 
and  asked  for  an  interview. 

Feeling  vaguely  Jan  Wong-ish,  I  later 
meet  Noel  for  lunch  at  the  Free  Times  Cafe. 
I  make  noises  about  both  the  book  and  the 
film  being  well-written  and  how  much  I  like 
them.  It  seems  like  a  good  idea  to  start  off  by 
asking  the  writer  what  he  is  doing  now.  It 
turns  out  he  and  Bruce  McDonald  are  con- 
spiring to  produce  another  film,  entitled 
Menace.  Noel  elaborates. 

"In  the  1950s  what  was  going  on  was 
that  there  was  a  whole  series  of  crime  and 
horror  comics  that  were  put  out  by  DC 
that  were  targeted  by  a  number  of  psy- 
chologists and  politicians  and  so  on,  who 
thought  that  comic  books  were  a  corrupt- 


Noe/  S.  Baker's  diary  of  a  mad  screenwriter 


Else  KnudsenA/S 


ing  force  on  the  youth  of  the  nation." 

At  this  point,  I  begin  to  understand  the 
meaning  behind  the  film's  title,  as  it 
touches  upon  a  recurring  trend  in  pop 
culture.  Is  Noel's  description  not  similar 
to  what  uptight  people  in  suits  are  trying, 
and  too  often  succeeding,  to  do  today 
with  the  music  and  film  industry?  I  ask 
Noel  for  his  thoughts  on  censorship. 

"Someoneaskedme,  'my  daughter  grows 
up,  she's  seventeen  and  she  wants  to  watch 
Hard  Core  Logo — which  is  the 
foulest-mouthed  movie  ever 
made  in  this  country — what  do 
I  do?  I  think  I'd  do  what  my 
parents  did,  which  is  try  to  ex- 
plain what's  out  there  and  keep 
a  dialogue  open,  but  basically 
not  censor  anything." 

Unlike  Hard  Core  Logo, 
Menace  is  set  in  the  States, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  a  point 
Noel  makes  at  the  beginning 
of  his  book:  is  he  still  thinking 
about  making  good  on  his  promise  to 
escape  to  the  south? 

"Yeah,  all  the  time,"  he  says,  "but 
when  the  time  is  right.  I'm  really  busy 
right  now  so  it's  not  like  there  is  a  big 
rush  to  do  it.  But  you  know,  this  movie 
that  I  am  doing  with  Bruce  will  probably 
have  to  be  financed  out  of  the  States,  so 
we  will  probably  go  down  there  together 
and  pitch  it. 

"L.A.  is  where  the  money  is,"  Noel 
adds.  "That's  what  attractseveryone  there." 

The  conversation  drifts  to  the  respon- 


sibility that  journalists  have  to  their 
subjects  (ouch!)  and  Noel  mentions  that 
having  written  this  book,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  quagmire 
that  all  writers  of  non-fiction  face:  what 
do  you  write  and  what  do  you  leave  out? 

"Some  gids  from  a  private  school 
showed  up  on  the  [Hard  Core  Logo]  set  to 
have  a  scene  which  was  ultimately  cut  out 
of  the  movie,"  he  recalls.  "[That  scene] 
was  very  funny:  they  were  chasing  the 
guys  from  [the  fictional  band] 
Hard  Core  Logo  who  were 
dressed  as  The  Beatles  from 
A  Hard  Day 's  Night.  Around 
lunch  time  they  were  just 
hanging  out  [on  the  set,  and 
so]  was  a  guy  making  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  making  of 
Hard  Core  Logo.  He  taped 
some  of  the  giris  chanting  a 
dirty  song  for  the  camera." 

Noel  included  the  inci- 
dent in  the  book.  After  publi- 
cation, Noel's  book  found  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  school's  principal.  The  re- 
sults are  a  potential  lawsuit  against  the 
filmmakers  for  defaming  the  school's 
reputation  and  the  likely  dismissal  of  the 
teacher  that  was  in  charge  during  the 
outing.  Noel  (rather  quietly)  recites  the 
ditty  to  me  (sample  lyric:  "Fuck  me  left, 
fuck  me  right,  fuck  me  hard  all  through 
the  night").  Needless  to  say,  some  nice 
private-schpol  giris  are  going  to  have  to 
do  a  fair  bit  of  explaining  to  their  parents. 
Noel  is  decent  enough  to  feel  bad  about 


the  whole  incident — after  all,  it  was  his 
book  that  gave  the  whole  thing  away. 

While  on  the  topic  of  higher  education, 
Noel,  a  UBC  English  grad,  admits  to  ini- 
tially having  thoughts  of  law  school.  Ob- 
viously, those  plans  did  not  pan  out.  At 
what  point  in  his  career  did  he  begin  to  call 
himself  a  screenwriter?  Could  I  write  one 
(bad)  script  and  call  myself  a  screenwriter? 

"I've  had  that  discussion  with  lots  of 
would-be  writers  and  established  writ- 
ers," Noel  says.  "Somewhere  along  the 
way  it  seeps  into  your  identity  and  you 
realize,  'Hey,  I  am  this  writer,  this 
screenwriter.'  1  think  for  me  it  took  a 
long  time  to  come  to  terms  with  the  fact 
that  that's  what  I  was." 

I  n  Roadshow  Noel  describes  the  agony 
of  watching  his  oft-rewritten  script 
changed  by  directors,  producers  and  ac- 
tors. Is  he  pleased  with  the  final  product 
of  Hard  Core  Logo! 

"I  loved  the  final  result,"  he  says.  "It's 
not  exactly  the  way  that  I  would  have 
done  it,  were  I  the  director,  but  I  think  that 
it's  an  excellent  film." 

So,  Noel  Baker  has  thoughts  of  being 
a  director? 

"Uh-huh.  I  think  that  is  inevitable,"  he 
says.  "A  lot  of  writers  want  to  direct  be- 
cause they  want  to  protect  their  material." 

Noel  lists  the  numerous  people  that  are 
connected  to  any  given  film — all  of  whom 
want  to  have  a  say  in  how  that  film  will  be 
made. 

'That's  incredibly  frustrating  for  the 
writer,"  he  continues.  "Directing  is  a  kind 


of  extension  of  control  over  the  work. 
I  It's  another  control  step.  I  see  it  as  an 
extension  of  the  writing;  being  able  to 
realize  the  vision  that  I '  ve  worked  out  on 
paper,  in  reality  on  celluloid." 

Noel  and  I  agree  that  the  world  outside 
our  borders  is  consuming  Canadian  books, 
music  and  films  in  astonishing  quantities. 
I  wrap  up  the  interview  by  quoting  an 
interesting  statistic:  last  year  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  Canadian  screen  time  was 
devoted  to  Canadian  films  (Likewise, 
Hard  Core  Logo,  a  Canadian  film  that 
actually  made  it  onto  our  screens,  lasted 
in  the  theatres  for  only  three  short  weeks.) 
Anywhere  else  in  the  world,  this  situation 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  revolution, 
but  in  Canada  it's  accepted  as  just  another 
fact  of  life.  I  suggest  legislating  a  version 
of  CanCon  for  the  film  industry. 

"That' s  a  difficult  one,"  Noel  responds. 
"I've  mulled  that  one  over  for  a  long 
time,  and  some  days  I  think  that  is  the 
only  solution." 

He's  not  entirely  convinced,  though. 
"The  difference  in  film  is  that  people 
have  to  go  somewhere  and  plonk  down 
money,"  he  explains.  "It's  not  a  free  serv- 
ice like  radio  or  television.  In  that  way  it 
gets  kind  of  tricky,  and  that' s  where  I  start 
to  think  that  maybe  it  won't  work.  [But] 
I've  heard  that  they  have  something  like 
that  in  Australia  and  that  it  worked  won- 
ders [down  there].  So  maybe  it  might 
work  here.  But  at  the  same  time  Australia 
is  not  right  next  door  to  the  States..." 

As  we  leave  the  Free  Times,  I  look 
around  at  all  the  American  movie  post- 
ers on  the  street.  I  guess  they  ar^  kind  of 
hard  to  ignore. 


It's  so  hard  to  read  with  only  one  free  hand 

Anka  and  Susie  set  out  on  some  Sexplorations 


by  KerrI  Huffman 

I  have  never  been  one  to  hide  myself  in 
my  writing,  so  I'm  more  than  willing 
to  admit  that  when  I  first  got  my  hands 
on  the  new  Susie  Bright  book,  Sexual 
Stateoflhe  C/M(o«(Simon  &  Schuster), 
I  immediately  looked  in  the  back  in- 
dex for  entries  on  fist  fucking. 

It's  not  so  much  that!  was  eager  to 
learn  new  tech- 
niques (although  It 
never  hurts  to  pick 
up  some  point- 
ers); instead  {was 
propelled  by  a 
feeling  of  child- 
ish glee  that  spread 
over  me,  like  I 
was  do- 
i  n  g 


something  bad.  After  all,  what's  a  nice 
girl  like  me  doing  reading  books  that  are 
explicitly  about  sex? 

Over  the  past  five  years  it's  become 
trendy  to  read  sex  books  in  all  their 
varieties:  fiction,  essays,  and  worst  of 
all,  self-helpbooks.  There  has  been  such 
a  surge  in  sexual  spillage  in  print  that  the 
New  Yorker  recently  featured  an  article 
about  how  boring  sex  books  are.  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  towards  that 
writer.  After  spending  years  reading 
plenty  of  sex  books,  I  can  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  boring. 

Boredom  and  sex.  You  may  ask  how 
those  two  could  possibly  go  together. 
Read  all  the  letters  to  the  editor  in  Pcn/- 
house  and  you'd  be  surprised  at  how 
boring  it  gets  ("I  never  thought  it  could 
happen  to  me  . ..").  The  main  problem 
with  sex  writing  is  that  it's  cliche  from 
start  to  finish-not  only  the  language 
and  phrases 
(lick  my  love- 
pump  baby!) 
but  also  thesitu- 
ations  {from  the 
over-eager  Nor- 
wegian twins  to 
the  slutty  librar- 
ian). We've 
seen  it  all. 

That's 
where  Susie 
Bright  comes  in 
and  erotisices 
our  day.  Best 
known  for  her 
candid  writings 


that  appeared  in  On  Our  Backs  (a  les- 
bian S/M  magazine),  Bright  wrote  arti- 
cles on  how  to  buy  a  vibrator  and  offered 
pointers  on  how  to  hold  a  good  orgy 
(lots  of  water  and  K-Y  jelly!).  Sexual 
State  of  the  Union  fi  nds  Bri  ght  i  n  a  more 
philosophical  mood.  I  think  this  has 
much  to  do  with  the  audience.  The  S/M 
dyke  readingOn  Our  Backs  represents  a 
markedly  different  audience  than  the 
pre-dominantly  straight  male  reader  of 
Esquire  (although  {  am  sure  many  of 
them  would  love  to  read  about  those  SI 
M  dykes). 

These  are  conventional  essays  on  the 
most  basic  level;  whereas  her  earlier 
articles  were  most  often  personal  sto- 
ries, the  arguments  here  are  of  the  more 
theoretical  type.  Bright  argues  against 
the  religious  right  and  pro-censorship 
feminists,  and  then  throws  in  a  few 
pointers  on  how  to  fight  for  sexual  lib- 
eration. Her  arguments  are  straight-for- 
ward but  at  the  same  time  smart-"clear 
and  concise"  is  what  a  critic  might  say. 

What's  great  about  Bright  is  her  abil- 
ity to  give  a  simple  answer  to  a  hard 
question.  Why  do  people  like  pom? 
Because  it's  ftm,  Bright  may  answer. 
Okay,  so  tWngs  really  aren't  thatsimple. 
But  she  does  land  a  few  killer  blows 
when  she  points  out  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
right-wing  anti-sexbrigade.  Asshenotes 
in  "Bom  Again  Virgin,"  "Since  the  (bom 
again  virgins)  blacked  out  on  dope,  hired 
a  hooker,  cruised  a  tearoom,  and  stuck 
their  fingers  up  their  asses,  now  they're 
qualified  to  tell  everyone  else  what  not 
to  do." 

Bright's  best  quality  is  her  openness 


and  humour,  and  what  her  writing  lacks 
in  style,  it  nwre  than  makes  up  for  in 
honesty.  In  these  ways  AnkaRadokovich 
is  the  mirror  opposite  K|T^Tir~||12T] 
of  Susie  Bright.  Sure 
they  both  fill  the  job 
as  popular  sex  col- 
umnists, but  with 
Anka,  you  get  the  feel- 
ing it  is  all  part  of 
some  big  joke. 

Now  don't  get  me 
wrong,  I  think  Anka 
really  does  (or  did 
while  she  was  at  De- 
tails) have  the  inten- 
tion of  writing  about 
women's  sex  lives  in 
a  way  that  would  en- 1 
lighten  her  readers. 
She  just  isn't  as  willing  to  discuss  a  wide 
variety  of  sexual  habits  with  the  same 
openness  as  Bright 

Sure,  you  can  mention  the  fact  that  in 
her  recent  book,  Sexplorations:  Jour- 
neys to  the  Erogenous  Frontier  (Crown 
Publishing),  Anka  goes  to  a  nudist  camp 
(where  all  the  men  get  woodies  when 
they  talk  to  her)  and  a  wife  swapping 
convention  (where  all  the  guys  hit  on 
her)  and  to  a  swingers  club  (where  the 
men  and  women  hit  on  her).  Although 
Anka  is  obviously  adventurous,  she  re- 
ports on  all  of  these  activities  with  a 
sense  of  derision.  She*s  interested  in 
checking  out  all  different  kinds  of  behav- 
iour, but  she's  above  actually  engaging 
in  any  of  it. 

What  I  do  appreciate  about  Ankais  her 
writing  style.  Sure,  she  piles  on  the  sexual 


metaphors,  but  you  have  to  admit  they 
are  cleverly  done.  For  example,  in 
"The  Naked  Truth,"  Anka's  explora- 
tion of  nudist  colonies,  she 
explains  that  while  loung- 
ing on  the  lawn  a  few  good 
men  gathered  around  to  talk 
and  "I  looked  down  and  saw 
two  huge  boners  (one  was 
bent  to  the  left,  both  were 
throbbing  and  twitching).  At 
least  at  a  place  like  this,  I 
could  see  how  stimulating 
my  conversation  was." 

The  problem  I  have 
with  Sexplorations  and 
Anka's  writing  in  general 
is  that  it  lacks  the  intelli- 
gence that  Bright's  writing 
so  effortlessly  exudes. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that  Susie 
is  smarter  than  Anka;  just  her  writ- 
ing. However,  I  would  imagine  that 
Anka  had  a  certain  audience  to  di- 
rect her  articles  at  (the  readers  of 
Details  magazine)  and  that,  I  think, 
is  the  key  to  it  all.  When  I  picture  the 
averageDefat/jreader  I  always  think 
of  some  sporto  co-ed,  who  picks  up 
the  new  issue  hoping  that  a  scantily 
clad  photo  of  Anka  will  accompany 
her  latest  article  on  aphrodisiacs  be- 
cause it  will  make  masturbating 
easier. 

Both  State  of  the  Sexual  Union  and 
Sexplorations  kept  me  laughing 
throughout  and  in  fact  Sexplorations 
actually  got  me  quite  horny.  No  small 
feat  considering  that  at  the  time  I  was 
with  my  parents  watching  golf. 
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Everything  you  ever 
wanted  to  know  about 
vcomets  and  more  . 


by  Dan  Zachariah 
Varsity  Staff 

Comets  are  some  of  the  most  popular  phenomena 
in  the  vast  and  ever-expanding  scientific  field  of 
astronomy.  In  fact,  the  last  dozen  or  so  years  have 
witnessed  many  exciting  developments  in  the  study 
of  comets  beginning  with  Halley's  Comet  and 
leading  up  to  the  recent  appearance  of  Hale-Bopp. 

The  generally  accepted  view  of  comets  is  that 
they  are  leftover  fragments  from  the  creation  of  the 
solar  system  which  occurred  approximately  4.6 
billion  years  ago.  The  planets  were  spawned  by  an 
enormous  rotating  disk  of  swirling  dust  and  gas  in 
which  planetesimals  accreted  into  large  bodies. 

As  this  planet-forming  mechanism  was  taking 
place,  large  amounts  of  rocky  material  were  hurled 
into  the  outer  reaches  of  the  solar  system  and 
beyond,  where  they  collected  and  remained  in  cold 
storage.  These  frozen  chunks  of  rock  compri.se  the 
reservoir  of  comets  that  occasionally  make  their 
way  into  the  inner  regions  of  the  solar  system. 

Celestial  Icebergs 

A  comet  is  a  piece  of  ice  or  compacted  snow  no 
more  than  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  containing  solid 
dust  particles.  Occasionally,  some  of  these  comets 
are  flung  into  the  inner  solar  system  by  a  distur- 
bance. After  being  forced  from  their  peaceful  or- 
bits, these  comets  often  approach  the  Sun  where 
they  become  visible  as  bright  projectiles.  A  comet 
has  a  solid  nucleus  whose  motion  determines  the 
orbital  trajectory  it  will  follow. 

When  a  comet  is  at  its  furthest  distance  from  the 
Sun  (called  aphelion),  the  nucleus  is  a  dark,  cold 
piece  of  ice;  when  it  passes  close  to  the  Sun,  a 
diffuse  mixture  of  dust  and  molecule  fragments  (the 
coma)  and  two  distinct  tails  can  be  ascertained. 
These  components  emerge  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
comet  nears  the  Sun,  its  surface  temperature  in- 
creases, evaporating  the  ice  and  releasing  gas  and 
dust  particles  into  space.  At  the  point  where  the 
comet  is  closest  to  the  Sun  (called  perihelion),  a 
portion  of  its  mass  is  consumed  by  the  heat.  Most 
comets  last  no  longer  than  several  hundred  perihe- 
lion passages. 

The  plasma  tail  arises  when  ions  produced  in  the 
coma  as  the  comet  nears  the  Sun  are  carried  away  by 
the  solar  wind  at  a  massive  velocity.  The  solar  wind 
is  a  mixture  of  protons  and  electrons  that  moves 
outwards  from  the  Sun  at  about  400  km  per  second. 
This  solar  plasma  repels  the  ions  formed  inside  the 
coma  with  a  tremendous  force. 

The  dust  tail  arises  when  grains  of  dust — re- 
leased by  the  comet  as  its  ice  evaporates — are 
repulsed  by  solar  photons,  little  packets  of  energy 


that  originate  from  the  Sun  and  exert  radiation 
pressure.  Illuminated  by  the  Sun,  the  dust  tail 
curves  slightly  away  from  the  trajectory  of  the 
comet's  nucleus. 

What  is  the  fate  of  the  dust  particles  that  make  up 
this  tail?  Radiation  pressure  sends  the  smaller  ones 
into  many  different  directions  where  they  ulti- 
mately become  integrated  into  a  spindle-shaped 
cloud  of  interplanetary  dust  called  the  zodiacal 
cloud.  The  larger  dust  grains  are  scattered  along  the 
orbit  of  the  comet. 

The  Comet's  Lair 

Recent  astronomical  discoveries  have  forced  the 
scientific  community  to  revise  previous  theories 
regarding  the  precise  location  of  the  comets.  Until 
five  years  ago,  astronomers  believed  that  a  massive 
spherical  shell  of  comets  surrounding  the  Sun  at 
around  50,000  AU  (one  astronomical  unit  or  AU  is 
the  distance  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  i.e. 
150,000  km)  was  the  preserve  of  virtually  any 
comet  that  might  intrude  upon  the  solar  system.  The 
so-called  Oort  cloud,  named  after  Jan  Oort,  the  man 
who  proposed  its  existence  in  1950,  is  a  thick, 
porous  shell  of  primordial  matter  extending  one- 
fifth  of  the  distance  to  the  nearest  star  and  contain- 
ing perhaps  a  trillion  comets.  Given  their  great 
distance  from  the  Sun,  these  potentially  active 
comets  could  be  easily  jarred  from  their  orbits  by 
the  gravitational  infiuence  of  a  passing  star  and 
fiung  away.  If  this  happens,  the  comet  might  lake 
a  very  elliptical  orbit  and  enter  the  solar  system. 

Since  the  dimensions  of  the  Oort  cloud  are  spheri  - 
cat,  comets  could  enter  the  solar  system  at  just  about 
any  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  (the  ecliptic  is 
a  disk-shaped  plane  defined  by  the  orbits  of  the 
solar  system' s  planets ).  Unless  one  of  these  comets 
is  captured  by  a  large  planet  like  Jupiter,  their 
periods  (period  refers  to  the  lime  il  lakes  for  a  comet 
to  make  its  next  appearance)  tend  to  be  very  long. 
For  a  long  lime,  all  short-period  comets  (comets 
with  periods  less  than  200  years)  were  thought  to  be 
long-period  comets  that  had  their  periods  reduced 
after  being  captured  by  Jupiter. 

Scientists,  however,  have  questioned  this  sce- 
nario. They  wondered  if  it  was  possible  for  Jupiter's 
gravity  to  consistently  make  short  period  comets 
out  of  long  period  ones.  Computer  simulations 
conducted  in  1988  cast  serious  aspersions  on  the 
accepted  theories. 

In  1992,  American  astronomers  Jane  Luu  and 
David  Jewitt  made  an  astonishing  discovery:  orbit- 
ing 40  AU  from  the  Sun  was  an  object  with  a  200- 
250  km  diameter.  This  spurred  other  astronomers  to 
scrutinize  the  skies.  Their  efforts  have  revealed  the 
existence  of  over  30  similar-sized  objects  located 
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beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  Estimates  put  the  total 
number  of  such  objects  in  this  region  at  35,000. 
Since  there  are  undoubtedly  numerous  smaller  pieces 
mixed  in  with  these  larger  ones,  astronomers  now 
feel  that  the  disk  of  space  located  beyond  Neptune 
encompasses  a  flat  ring  of  comets,  probably  bil- 
lions of  them. 

This  ring  of  comets  consolidated  just  after  the 
planets  formed,  when  residual  matter  accreted  in 
the  outer  regions  of  the  solar  system,  far  enough 
from  the  Sun  to  preserve  stable  orbits  and  remain 
frozen.  This  collection  of  rocks,  known  as  the 
Kuiper  Belt,  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  unaltered, 
primordial  material  left  over  from  the  creation  of 
the  solar  system. 

Scientists  now  believe  that  the  Kuiper  Belt  is  the 
source  of  almost  all  short-period  comets.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises:  how  do  these  comets  make  their 
way  into  the  inner  solar  system?  From  computer 
simulations,  it  is  hypothesized  that  Neptune's  grav- 
ity erodes  the  interior  region  of  the  belt,  tearing 
some  of  the  comets  from  their  positions  and  sling- 
ing them  towards  the  inner  solar  system  where  they 
may  enter  elliptical  orbits. 

The  Jupiter  Collisions 

The  night  of  July  16,  1994  represents  a  watershed 
date  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  For  the  first  time 
ever,  scientists  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  a  comet 
collision  when  Comet  Shoemaker-Levy  9  plummeted 
into  Jupiter.  Il  was  a  truly  awesome  display. 

Sixteen  months  eariier  a  group  of  astronomers 
had  discovered  a  strange  object  that  had  been  trapped 
by  Jupiter' s  gravity.  It  resembled  an  elongated  shaft 
with  a  mysterious  thin  line  of  light  that  glowed  at 
either  end.  Described  by  one  astronomer  as  a 
"squashed  comet,"  the  object  was  in  fact  a  comet 
that  had  been  fractured  into  21  fragments  by  Jupi- 
ter's tidal  forces  in  July  of  1992. 

Scientists  calculated  that  it  would  collide  with 
Jupiter  some  time  in  July  of  1994.  Preparations  for 
the  event  were  meticulous  and,  with  the  Hubble 
Space  Telescope  positioned  to  take  pictures  with 
maximum  clarity,  the  stage  was  set.  Over  a  period 
of  six  days,  the  comet  fragments  plunged  into 
Jupiter  one  after  the  other,  exploding  in  the  upper 
atmosphere.  These  explosions  produced  enormous 
collapsing  plumes  of  fire  that  sometimes  outshone 
the  entire  planet.  Just  as  intriguing  were  the  unusual 
black  smears  produced  by  the  explosions,  lacing 
the  planet's  atmospheric  bands. 

Apocalypse  and  Genesis 

The  devastation  wrought  by  these  nomadic  ice- 
bergs has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  astronomers  to 
the  danger  posed  by  comets  to  Earth. 

The  probability  of  a  large  comet  colliding  with 
Earth  is  small;  such  collisions  occur  only  once 


every  100  million  or  so  years  and  the  last  one  to 
happen  took  place  65  million  years  ago.  Despite  the 
odds  being  in  our  favour,  the  horrendous  conse- 
quences of  a  comet  impact  are  enough  to  cause 
some  serious  concern. 

If  such  an  event  were  indeed  to  occur,  it  would 
surely  destroy  life  as  we  know  it.  Given  that 
three-quarters  of  the  Earth's  surface  is  water,  an 
ocean  seems  the  most  likely  destination  of  a 
comet  in  the  event  of  a  collision.  Hurtling  through 
the  atmosphere  at  over  140,000  miles  per  hour, 
the  comet  slams  into  the  ocean,  producing  an 
enormous  explosion  that  would  excavate  a  crater 
in  the  ocean  fioor  and  vaporize  huge  amounts  of 
water.  Within  hours,  tidal  waveswouldsubmerge 
the  world's  coastal  areas.  Even  worse,  the  impact 
would  spew  tons  of  dust  and  rock  into  the  strato- 
sphere, plunging  the  world  into  a  long,  cold 
darkness  and  causing  widespread  fires  as  debris 
re-enters  the  atmosphere.  Without  sufficient  sun- 
light, and  with  the  added  effects  of  acid  rain,  the 
food  chain  would  collapse,  leading  to  an  agoniz- 
ing mass-extinction  of  human  life.  It  is  believed 
that  a  similar  event  killed  off  the  dinosaurs  65 
million  years  ago. 

A  more  recent  collision  took  place  in  1908  when 
a  comet  fragment  exploded  over  Tunguska,  Sibe- 
ria, flattening  trees  in  a  region  50  km  across.  Had 
the  comet  exploded  over  a  less  remote  area  like 
New  York  City,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
would  have  been  killed. 

In  the  last  25  years,  an  organization  of  vigilant 
astronomers  called  Spacewatch  has  been  estab- 
lished to  scan  the  skies  for  Earth-bound  comets  and 
asteroids.  Using  computers  and  electronic  detec- 
tion devices,  Spacewatch  tracks  the  course  of  a 
whole  range  of  wandering  objects.  Preliminary 
efforts  have  been  made  at  devising  possible  de- 
fences against  comets.  Rocket  fleets,  nuclear  war- 
heads, chemical  explosions,  and  laser  and  micro- 
wave technology  are  just  some  of  the  ideas  being 
bandied  about  as  ways  of  pulverizing  or  deflecting 
any  incoming  comets. 

Although  percieved  as  potential  harbingers  of 
death,  comets  may  also  be  responsible  for  organic 
life.  Approximately  3.9  billion  years  ago,  a  period 
of  intense  bombardment  of  the  Earth  by  rocky 
materials  ended  and  the  young  planet  began  to  cool. 
Once  this  happened,  comets  from  the  outer  solar 
system  hit  the  Earth,  providing  it  with  water  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  life  to  take  root.  Some 
scientists  believe  that  the  comets  also  furnished 
Earth  with  organic  compounds. 

From  existing  fossil  records,  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  very  soon  after  this  period,  elementary 
life-forms  began  to  emerge  and  evolve.  In  this 
sense,  comets  not  only  have  the  power  to  take  away 
life,  but  they  may  also  have  the  power  to  create  it. 


Comet  mythology  has  tended  to  be 
somewhat  pessimistic.  Ear!y  Arab  and 
Chinese  scholars  believed  that  famines 
and  floods  followed  comet  sightings. 
After  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Alps  in 
his  famous  conquest,  he  was  advised 
that  a  passing  comet  announced  his 
approaching  death.  In  compliance  or 
cowardice,  he  took  his  own  life.  During 
the  Protestant  Reformation;  Martin 
Luther  preached  that  a  comet  was  the 
congealed  sins  of  humankind  Ignited  by 
the  Wrath  of  Cod.  Christian  sects  who 
seemed  to  disagree  on  every  other 
theological  Issue  were  in  perfect 
agreement. 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters 
including  spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  twe  $2.00,  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Ciassi^eds, 
44  St.  George  St,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Announcements 


U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Summer  adventures  in  canoeing, 
kayaicing,  hiking  or  cycling  and 
social  events.  Summer  free! 
student  memberships  $12.00. 
Sign  up  at  Athletic  Centre  or  Hart 
House:  call  the  UTOC Triplineat 
201-5795. 


For  Sale 


CHEVY  MALIBU 

1 983, 4  door  Chev  Malibu,  good 
body,  low  mileage,  one  owner. 
$  1 200.00  asking  price,  must  see. 
phone  evenings  after  3  pm,  463- 
6179. 


Help  Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

Cholesterol  Research  Study 
requiring  a  single48  hour  hospital 
admission  (2  nights&  2  days). 
Males  only,  18  to  40  yrs,  not 
overweight,  pays  $300. 

PCS  CONSULANT 

Work  part-time/full  time  with  a 
high-tech  company.  Experience 
in  PCS  &  internet  an  asset  but  not 
necessary.  Will  train.  Fax  resume 
to  (416)  321-5000 


MiSCELUNEOUS 


WORK  FROM  HOME 

Twenty  second  commute! 
Serious  income  potential  working 
from  home.  We  provide  training 
and  support  via  revolutionary 
system.  Call  1 -888-444-6242  for 
overview.  Then  call  us  live  at 
416-596-0876. 

PARKING 

Excellent  spaces  at  Spadina  and 
Willcocks,  opposite  New  College 
and  Earth  Sciences.  Personalized 
signs  showing  spaces,  reserved 
24  hours,  $70  per  month.  Call 
Mark  at  944-0805. 

CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 
Unitext    buys    your  texts 
everyday!!  We  pay  cash!!  243 
College  Street,  2nd  floor,  416- 
977-0710. 


Services 


WE  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say !  Expert 
Editing.  Excellent  credentials. 
Call  TIMESOLVERS  for  top 
results.  416-631-6492. 

DEVELOP  YOUR  ENGLISH 
COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS 
All  courses  taught  by 
qualified  and  enthusiastic 
teachers.  International  student 
group.  Modern  facilities  and 
teaching  methods.  Weekly 
cultural  events,  day-trips. 
Student  meeting  room.  Letters 
for  Visa  Extension  and 
International  Student  Cards. 
Excellent  location.  The 
English  Learning  Centre  of 
Toronto,  347  College  Street, 
suite  310  (west  of  Spadina). 
Tel:  (416)  923-4570. 

PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

for  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians. 
Fast,  easy,  painless.  100%  sterile. 
Student  discount.  Free 
consultation.  Body  waxing 
available.  Highly  qualified, 
'certified  electrologist/ 
aesthetician.  Medical  Arts 
Building,  1 70  St.  George  St.,  Ste. 
#922.  Universal  Clinic  of 
Electrolysis.  961-8464. 

FAX  RENTALS 

from  $17.50/mo.  Computer/ 
monitor/printer  rentals  from 
$27.50/mo.  386  from  $32.50/ 
mo.  486  from  $37.50/mo.  Pace 
Communications  252-8501. 

YORKVILLE  AREA 
STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both 
innovative  and  creative  cuts. 
Offers  first  visit  at  50%  off. 
Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's  964-1714 


is  looking  for  an  experi- 
enced person  to  fill  the 

position  of 
Ad  Sales  Manager 
for  U  of  T's  largest  student 

newspaper.  Salary  + 
comm.,  starts  immediately. 
Please  send  resume  to: 
44  St.  George  St. 
Toronto  MSS  2E4 
fax  979-8357 
Attn.  Meg  


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


toile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 


cut  /  blowdry 
perms 
highlights 
henna 


reg.  $38. 
reg.  $70. 
from  $60. 
from  $38 


1/2  price  ^11: 
special 


GST  included 
Bring  in  tliis  ad  for  discount 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 


Tutoring 


MATH  TUTOR 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  - 
private  tutoring,  $16  for  one  and 
a  half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh,  534- 
3736.  Have  an  A  in  Math  157H, 
was  a  Math  TA,  am  very  patient. 

PRINCETON  REVIEW 
CANADA 

Get  an  edge  on  the  GMAT, 
MCAT,  USMLE,  LSAT,  and 
GRE.  Dynamiclnstructors. Small 
interactive  classes  (15  student 
max)  www.  review.com  Tel.  800- 
2-REVIEW. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
and  articles.  Reasonable  rates. 
Joe   at   694-1660.  E-mail: 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

AVOID  TEST  PANIC 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience; 
calculus,  statistics,  physics, 
chemistry.  Past  tests  and  exams 
with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  TUTORING 

C,  C-I-+,  Turing  and  Data 
Structures.  Assistance  for 
assignments  and  projects.  Exam 
Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  416-785- 
5938. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats, 
Probability,  Survey  Design  & 
Analysis,  Exp.  Design  & 
Analysis  (M)AN(C)OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression, 
Biostats,  Categorical  Methods, 
Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt;  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS, 
LISREL,  GLM,  Exact  tests  for 
small  samples.  Term  Proj./ 
SocSci  Thesis  assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908,  Fax: 


322-5890. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands- 
on  training  at  your 
convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample 
data  sets.  Clear,  precise,  and 
easy  to  understand  answers  to 
all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS, 
GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486- 
3908,  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus, 
Linear  Algebra,  Complex  Vars, 
Numerical  Methods, 
Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis, 
Operations  Research,  Eco. 
Quant.  Methods,  Statistics, 
Economics,  Math  of  Investment 
and  Banking  Corporate  Finance. 
MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908,  Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  GRADES! 

Professional  editor  and 
published  writer  will  edit/ 
proofread  youressays,  theses  and 
manuscripts  for  grammar, 
spelling,  style  and  structure. 
Reasonable  rates  and  fast, 
professional  service.  Stuart  4 16- 
588-7277. 

ESSAY  WRITING 
AND  RESEARCH 
ASSISTANCE 

Experienced  help  in  all  fields  of 
study.  Your  worries  are  over 
when  you  call  us  at  416-922- 
3773. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue 
master's  thesis,  doctoral 
dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?    A  tough  minded, 


independent,  confidential  critique 
by  a  highly  qualified  reader/editor 
can  provide  the  'jump  start'  you 
need.      TEL:41  6-923-875  1 

EDITING 
( ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal 
Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Business 
Reports,  Applications, 
Creative  Writings,  Highly 
qualified  McGill  Graduate 
(Post  Doctoral).  (416)  923- 
8751 

LETTER-PERFECT 
EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor 
will  organize,  edit  and 
proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection. 
Deliver  you  work  in  person, 
by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the  utmost 
in  convenience.  ESL  a 
specialty  FORMERLY 
CHARLOTTE'S!  Call  Lynn: 
429-991 1 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  .etc. 
Laserprint.  Fax  service.  Also  have 
typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  Subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602.  24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/ 
ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing, 
fast,  professional,  reasonable, 
near  U  of  T.  Text-pro.  419-566- 
7149 

WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICE 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts, 
resumes,  etc.  Fast,  accurate, 
dependable.  Assist  with  spelling, 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  etc. 
Fax  available.  Discount  on  large 
projects.  (416)  266-6814. 


Loojdng  to  unload  some 
Jivestocic? 


Advertise  in  tlie  varsity. 

416-979-2856 


Powerbook  Super  Sale 


Appl 


e  Powerboolc  1400cs 

TM 

117  Mhz  Power  PC  Chip 
12  MB  Ram 
750  MB  Hard  Drive 


11.3"  Dual  Scan  Display 


Authorized  Dealer 


While  Quantities  Last. 


University  of  XorontoComputer  Stiop 

214  College  St.  3rd  Floor  Koffler  Student  Centre, 
978-7947 


computer 
shop^ 


trademark  of  Incernotional 
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WHnen's     notps  playere 


Or 


ftomuic 
Sianas 


tace  tough  challen 


"Basketball  is  basketball,"  reads  a  court- 
side  shoe  ad  at  a  Women's  National 
Basketball  Association  game.  For  most 
intents  and  purposes,  the  slogan  rings 
true.  But  over  the  next  three  months, 
women's  professional  basketball,  and 
consequently  women's  sports  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  held  to  a  different  standard. 
And  from  a  cynical  standpoint,  it  prob- 
ably won't  be  fair. 

New  fans  salivating  for  flash  and 
pizzazz  will  want  slam-dunk,  above- 
the-rim  basketball.  Those  looking  for 
intrigue  will  want  league  parity  and  close 
playoff  races.  Prospective  owners  will 
want  their  teams  to  bring  in  lots  of  fans 
and  solid  profits. 

The  women  will  probably  beexpected 
to  look  like  models  too. 

I  don't  envy  those  players  one  bit. 

They  have  a  great  challenge  ahead  of 
them.  It's  different  from  the  ones  that 
female  tennis  or  golf  players  had  to  go 


through,  and  arguably  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult. In  North  America,  while  wom- 
en's professional  circuits  exist  for  tennis 
and  golf,  none  had  existed  for  the  "Big 
Four"  of  sports  on  this  continent:  base- 
ball, football,  hockey,  and  basketball  (so 
dubbed  because  they  garner  the  most 
attention  and  fanfare).  And  until  a  break- 
through is  made  in  any  of  those,  it'll  be 
hard  for  a  lot  of  people  to  take  women's 
professional  sports  seriously  as  a  big- 
ticket  event. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  pro  sports 
have  turned  into  entertainment.  It's  no 
secret  that  this  status  conferred  upon 
sports  is  responsible  forshaping  (in  mass 
quantities)  a  lot  of  our  perceptions  about 
men.  But  there's  a  large  side  effect  on 
our  perceptions  of  women.  When  fe- 
males are  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
playing  surfaces  of  the  "Big  Four,"  that 
affects  how  we  think  of  them,  especially 
the  athletes.  When  the  stereotypical  be- 
tween-innings  beer  commercials  with 
bikini-clad  women  flicker  on  the  TV  set, 
we're  affected  as  well — if  a  female  ath- 
lete doesn't  look  petite  and  pretty  or 
stereotypically  "feminine,"  she  looks 
"awkward"  or  "manly." 

And  that  is  why  the  presence  of  some- 
thing like  the  women's  NBA  becomes 


Lohasz  out,  MacKay  in  as 
water  polo  coach 


by  Ray  Ortigas 
VARSITY  STAFF 

Peter  Lohasz,  who  guided  the  U  of  T 
men's  water  polo  Blues  to  last  year's 
provincial  championship,  has  stepped 
down  from  his  head  coaching  posi- 
tion on  the  team. 

Previously,  he  had  been  looking 
forward  to  trying  to  help  the  Blues 
repeat  as  Ontario  champions.  He 
won' t  have  that  opportunity  anymore. 

"I've  had  it  twice  before  and  came 
up  short — them's  the  breaks.  But  I'm 
happy  with  the  path  I've  got,"  said 
Lohasz,  who  is  headed  for  a  new  posi- 
tion in  Cornwall. 

Former  U  of  T  player  Bill  MacKay 
will  fill  in  for  Lohasz.  MacKay,  who 
just  graduated  from  Sheridan  College 
with  adegree  in  athletic  therapy ,  doesn' t 
have  any  experience  as  a  head  coach, 
but  he  did  serve  as  an  assistant  on  the 
women's  squad  for  the  '93-94  season. 

"He' s  got  the  background  to  do  it," 


assured  Lohasz.  "I  feel  quite  confi- 
dent with  him  taking  over  the  team." 

MacKay.  a  graduate  of  physical  and 
health  education,  was  a  five-time  pro- 
vincial all-star  and  a  member  of  two 
provincial  championship  squads  dur- 
ing his  interuniversity  career.  He  was 
also  a  1994  recipient  of  the  Silver 'T', 
the  university's  award  for  excellence 
in  athletics. 

MacKay  takes  over  a  squad  that  will 
lose  last  year's  captain,  Rob  Clark,  to 
Western,  plus  John  Gyuran  and  Chris 
Fleisig  to  graduation.  However,  lead- 
ing goal-scorer  Ted  Bader  and  fellow 
all-star  Peter  Smiechowski  will  return. 

"It's  not  the  same  team  [as  the 
championship  squad],"  acknowledged 
Lohasz,  "but  the  team  has  the  talent  to 
make  the  playoffs  and  win  it  all." 

With  assistant  coach  Levente  Mady 
leaving  as  well  (for  Vancouver),  only 
assistant  Andy  Csidei  remains  from 
last  year's  coaching  staff.  Three  other 
assistants  will  be  named  later. 


critical — with  the  right  tools,  it  can  re- 
verse some  of  that  typecasting.  While 
pro  leagues  for  women  have  existed  in 
Europe  for  quite  some  time  now  and  the 
American  Basketball  League  started  late 
last  year,  no  league  has  the  backing  and 

"The  women  wHI 
probably  be 
expected  to  look  like 
models  too." 

exposure  the  WNBA  has,  and  thus  no 
league  can  shape  our  minds  quite  like  the 
WNBA  can. 

First  of  all,  there's  the  marketing  gen- 
ius behind  the  men's  NBA.  Cleveriy,  the 
league  decided  to  put  women's  teams  in 
cities  that  already  have  professional  men's 
franchises,  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York.  If  people  in  these  places  like  bas- 
ketball, they'  II  come  out  to  see  even  more 
basketball.  And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  in  a 
big  city — Phoenix  drew  16,000  fans  for 
its  first  game  against  Charlotte. 

Then,  you  add  ESPN  and  NBC,  two 
media  giants,  to  the  mix.  The  inaugural 
game  between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  not  only  drew  around  1 1 ,000  fans 
to  the  Great  Western  Forum,  but  it  also 
received  the  highest  ratings  for  sports  on 
television  that  weekend  (there  was  also 
baseball  and  an  important  golf  tourna- 
ment on  at  the  time). 

Encouragingly,  almost  all  of  the  focus 
and  attention  have  been  on  the  game,  on 
the  elite  athletes  who  have  chosen  to 
play  basketball.  The  WNBA  couldn't 
have  picked  three  better  athletes  to  center 


its  marketing  campaign  around:  Rebecca 
Lobo,  Lisa  Leslie  and  Sheryl  Swoopes 
(the  first  woman  athlete  to  have  a  shoe 
named  after  her),  all  members  of  Ameri- 
can college  championship  teams,  all  U.S. 
Olympians,  and  all  relatively  recogniz- 
able. 

To  its  credit,  the  league  has  also 
brought  in  an  international  flavour  rival- 
ling that  of  its  male  counterpart.  China's 
Zheng  Haixia,  England's  Andrea 
Congreaves,  Australia's  Michelle 
Timms,  Germany's  Marlis  Askamp,  Ita- 
ly's Catarina  Pollini  and  Japan's  Mikiko 
Hagiwara,  to  name  a  few,  have  all  made 
considerable  impacts  on  their  clubs.  In 
fact,  Haixia,  a  dominating  6' 8"  forward 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Sparks,  scored  28 
points  and  added  10  rebounds  in  a  win 
against  Sacramento  this  past  weekend. 
The  last  player  to  put  up  those  kind  of 
numbers  at  the  Great  Western  Forum 
was  some  guy  named  Shaq. 

Consider  that  when  Japan's  Hideo 
Nomo  came  to  play  baseball  in  North 
America,  he  brought  with  him  a  lot  of 
media  attention  from  his  native  land — 
any  attention  that  the  WNBA's  interna- 
tional players  gamer  will  not  only  bring 
even  more  exposure  for  the  league,  it 
might  attract  even  more  talented  players 
from  the  international  pool. 

Right  now,  the  league  has  a  solid 
foundation,  built  to  survive  in  today's 
world  of  multimedia  marketing.  Before 
the  season  began,  fans  waited  eagerly, 
reassured  by  the  slogan,  "We  got  next." 

Now  that  they've  gotten  to  play,  the 
players  must  take  it  to  another  level. 

And  when  they  do,  they  can  brag,  in 
hoops  lingo:  "We  got  game." 


Cleaning  up... 


Basketball  Canada  will  announce  its  list 
of  invitees  for  the  Canadian  women's 
student  basketball  team  tryouts  later  this 
week.  It's  expected  that  former  L)  of  T 
standout  and  1996  university  athlete- 
of-the-year  Justine  Ellison,  and  current 
Blues  all-star  point-guard  Liz  Hart  will 
be  invited  to  camp.  Forward  Laurel 
Johnson,  who  recently  graduated,  has  a 
shot  at  getting  a  phone  call  as  well...  If 
invited,  they  will  join  head 
coach  M  ichele  Belanger.  who 
was  picked  to  lead  the  Cana- 
dian squad,  as  well  as  as- 
sistant coach  Cathy 
Casey.  Casey  was 
selected  this  week 
as  manager  of  the 
student  team... 
The  Canadian 
Interuniversity 
Athletics  Union 


the 
..The 

also 


(CIAU)  passed  a  motion  at  its  general 
meeting  last  weekend  to  loosen  up  the 
eligibility  rules  a  bit.  Stu- 
dents who  transfer  to  an- 
other university  after  their 
fourth  year  can  now  play 
out  their  fifth  year  at  their 
new  school.  The  origi- 
nal rule  was  chal- 
cnged  last  year  in 
court  by  an  At- 
lantic schools 
basketball 
player,  who 
won 
hallenge. 
CIAU  is 
taking  a  look  into 
theissueof  athletic 
scholarships.  Such 
scholarships,  offered 
religiously  by  U.S. 
schools,  aren't  avail- 
able in  Ontario  and  not 
many  provinces  in 
Canada  offer  them. 
Many  view  them  as  the 
reason  why  a  lot  of 
good  Canadian  ath- 
letes end  up  down 
south. 
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Toronto:  A  ma- 
jor-league city 
with  minor- 
league  fans 

It  was  just  another  ho-hum  foot- 
ball nighl  at  the  SkyDome  last 
Friday,  even  though  it  was  Toron- 
to's home  opener.  The  Argonauts 
passed  and  rushed  their  way  all 
over  their  opponents,  the  Winni- 
peg Blue  Bombers,  winning  by  15 
points,  38-23.  The  attendance, 
however,  was  a  measly  16,551. 

This  is  hardly  the  reception  a 
team  likeTorontodescrves.  Ateam 
that  wins  the  Grey  Cup  should  at 
least  be  entitled  to  about  20,000 
spectators  for  its  home  opener  the 
following  season.  Last  year,  when 
the  Argos  weren't  defending 
champions,  they  attracted  about 
26,000  to  the  home  opener.  Mind 
you,  they  did  play  Hamilton,  so  a 
lot  of  Tigcr-Cals  fans  made  the 
trek  east  along  the  QEW. 

The  attitude  of  this  city's  sports 
fans  is  so  appallingly  hypocritical 
these  days.  When  asked  why  they 
don't  turn  out  in  droves  to  watch 
their  favourite  team,  they'll  re- 
spond with,  "When  the  team  is 
competitive,  then  I'll  come  see 
theiTi  play."  Yet  the  last  time  any- 
one checked,  the  Argonauts  are 
the  last  Toronto-based  sports  team 
to  win  a  championship,  just  a  year 
ago.  But  the.se  same  fickle  fans 
will  quip,  when  the  team's  recent 
success  is  mentioned,  "Well,  that's 
the  CFL.  It's  not  major-league, 
it's  not  the  NFL." 

These  fans  arc  suffering  from 
Blue  Jay  let-down.  They  were 
probably  true  Jays  fans,  as  they 
might  say,  during  the  autumns  of 
1992  and  '93.  But  since  then, 
they 'vejumpcd  off  the  bandwagon 
faster  than  a  Roger  Clemens' 
heater.  They  expect  a  contending 
team  every  year,  orelse  they  won't 
attend  games.  But  some  of  them 
might  not  be  aware  that  the  Jays 
enjoyed  eleven  straight  winning 
seasons  from  1982-93,  and  every 
team  can't  stay  at  the  top  all  the 
time.  That's  why  there  is  the  re- 
building process  in  sports. 

The  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  can't 
be  excluded  from  this  debate  since 
they  consistently  sell  out  each 
home  game,  whether  the  team  is 
successful  (like  in  the  springs  of 
'93  and  '94,  when  nearly  every- 
one was  a  Leaf  fan)  or  not  (i.e.  the 
current  situafion).  Hockey  is  this 
city's  passion  and  it  doesn't  care 
too  much  if  the  product  isn't  al- 
ways superb. 

With  baseball,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  football,  fans  will  only  sup- 
port the  team  if  it's  winning.  The 
Blue  Jays  can  at  least  see  the 
American  League  wild  card  from 
their  present  standing,  with  a  50/ 
50  chance  to  battle  for  it.  The 
Argos,  meanwhile,  are  poised  not 
only  to  go  undefeated  throughout 
the  whole  season,  but  also  to  win 
their  second  straight  champion- 
ship. 

One' s  a  mi  Idly  .500  major-league 
team  and  the  other's  a  tremendous 
"minor-league"  team.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  looks  like  neither  club, 
especially  the  latter,  will  receive  a 
lot  of  fan  support  this  year. 


Earlier  this  month,  alumnus  Bill 

Watters  received  a  plaque 
recognizing  his  induction  into 
the  U  of  T  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  currently  holds  the  positon 
of  interim  general  manager  of 
the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  ■ 


look  out 
for  summer 
Softball 
stats  next 
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New  programs  born 
from  the  ashes  of  others 

While  reeling  from  the  university's 
ax  last  year,  which  saw  one  of  its 
undergraduate  programs  disappear, 
the  school  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape architecture  has  come  up  with 
a  sexier  plan  for  its  survival. 

Last  fall,  the  administration  with 
the  consent  of  U  of  T  governors, 
decided  to  phase  out  the  bachelor 
of  landscape  architecture  after  the 
school  failed  to  meet  necessary 
budget  reductions.  But  now  the 
school  is  replacing  its  undergradu- 
ate education  with  three  new  gradu- 
ate level  programs — to  the  admin- 
istration's liking. 

"This  is  a  bold  but  workable  plan," 
said  dean  Larry  Richards,  who  or- 
chestrated the  arrangement  after  he 
took  the  helm  in  January.  "[We] 
wanted  to  do  it  for  a  long  time,  but 
were  looking  for  the  right  formula 
to  make  it  feasible,"  added  Detles 
Merlins,  architecture  professor  and 
coordinator  of  the  university's  long- 
range  Plan  2000. 

varsi 


But  not  everyone  was  happy  to 
see  undergraduate  programs  go. 
Last  October,  letters  of  support  for 
the  prestigious  bachelor's  of  land- 
scape architecture  program  flooded 
in  from  across  North  America.  And 
the  chair  of  the  now-defunct  pro- 
gram pleaded  against  the  move. 

But  those  who  pull  the  universi- 
ty's purse  strings  are  encouraging 
divisions  to  devise  plans  which  have 
revenue-generating  capabilities  and 
gamer  international  prestige. 

"We  expect  the  school  will  at- 
tract international  students  with  ag- 
gressive marketing,"  said  Richards. 

But  Vesna  Bosnar,  president  of 
the  soon-to-disappear  undergradu- 
ate architecture  student  union,  say's 
she  is  watching  these  changes  with 
hesitancy.  "[U  of  T]  wants  to  be  an 
elite  institution,"  she  said.  "It  had  to 
come  up  with  something  that  the 
university  would  accept." 

Michael  Rappaport  and 
Sarah  Schmidt 

Petty  theft  adding  up 

This  summer,  university  police  have 
been  battling  against  the  growing 
tide  of  thefts  on  campus. 

From  May  to  July,  petty  theft 
ranging  from  wallets  to  computers 
has  totalled  over  $70,000  in  cash 
and  property. 

Sergeant  Sam  D'Angelo  of  the 
campus  police  says  these  numbers 
are  higher  than  usual.  "Over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  [thefts]  have 
increased  quite  a  bit,"  he  said. 

Lee  McKergow,  manager  of  po- 
lice services,  says  the  best  coping 
mechanism  is  alertness. 

"Students  and  staff  should  all  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  environ- 
ment, with  all  of  our  many  worldly 
goods,  it  seems  that  we  attract  per- 
sons that  would  hke  to...  live  the 
easy  life  on  someone  else's  work." 

He  adds  the  special  force  of 
plain  clothes  officers  is  helping 
matters,  with  which  he  credits  a 
recent  arrest  of  a  suspect  who  was 
seen  on  the  roof  of  the  Wallberg 
building. 

Police  reports  also  show  flashers 
have  been  popping  up  on  campus. 

Allan  MacDonald 


U  Of  T  Challenged  to  Improve 
status  of  Chinese-Canadians 


This  is  the  second  of  a  two  part  series 
on  the  status  of  U  of  T  community 
members  of  Chinese  descent  The  first 
piece  focused  on  alleged  racial  dis- 
crimination faced  by  a  Chinese-Cana- 
dian scholar  in  the  physics  depart- 
ment. The  second  looks  at  the  larger 
question  of  the  low  representation 
among  U  of  T  professors  of  Chinese 
descent. 

by  Meg  Murphy 
Varsity  Staff 

The  same  zealous  drive  that  secured 
U  of  T  millions  from  wealthy  Hong 
Kong  donors  should  be  turned  to  im- 


proving the  status  of  community  mem- 
bers of  Chinese  origin. 

This  is  the  challenge  issued  by  a 
seven-member  group  of  prominent  aca- 
demics and  community  leaders. 

"Visible  minorities  are  not  getting 
their  role  models  and  all  students  are 
not  getting  enough  courses  with  Asian 
content,"  said  Julia  Ching,  a  U  of  T 
philosophy  professor. 

Ching  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Support  of  Higher  Education, 
convened  by  former  U  of  T  governor 
Vivienne  Poy  to  address  such  issues. 
The  group  also  includes  community 
leaders  Evelyn  Man  and  Joseph  Wong; 


former  provincial  minister  Bob  Wong; 
illustrious  retired  U  of  T  scientist  Ursula 
Franklin;  and  Nobel  laureate  John 
Pol  any  i. 

They  are  encouraging  more  repre- 
sentative curriculum  and  calling  for  U 
of  T  to  remedy  the  weak  presence  of 
teaching  staff  from  Chinese  cultural 
backgrounds. 

Ching,  who  has  taught  at  the  univer- 
sity for  twenty  years,  says  she  herself 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  student  by 
colleagues.  "When  they  see  an  Oriental 
they  just  think  that  person  must  be  a 
student.  This  is  an  impression  based  on 
facts,"  she  said. 


The  committee  found  that  one  quar- 
ter of  U  of  T  undergraduates  are  of 
Chinese  origin,  while  only  two  per  cent 
of  tenured  faculty  are  of  the  same  ori- 
gin. "That  doesn't  seem  right  for  a 
multicultural  environment,"  said  Ching. 

The  committee's  student  ratio  esti- 
mates were  compiled  from  university 
reports  and  optional  U  of  T  student 
surveys. 

Its  faculty  statistics  reflect  the  number 
of  full  U  of  T  graduate  faculty  members 
with  Chinese  surnames  listed  in  last 
year's  School  of  Graduafe  Studies  cal- 
endar. 

please  see  Shocking,  page  2 


Like  dollars  for  chocolate: 
teleFundraising  at  U  of  T 


Joe  and  John  hang  outside  Convocation  Hall.  You  guess  who 
is  who.  ElseKnudsen/VMSIVf 


by  Carl  Warren 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Evita-style 
telefundraising  force  is  jamming  the 
phone  lines  of  greying  graduates  with 
evangelical  fervour  under  the  guiding 
light  of  new-and-improved  management. 

Joel  Porter,  who  got  his  start  dialing  for 
dollars  at  Women's  College  Hospital, 
was  picked  up  by  the  Annual  Fund  this 
spring  to  engineer  an  intense  new  busi- 
ness direction  for  the  callers  who  franti- 
cally dial  up  alumni  every  night  in  the 
basement  of  the  fundraising  building. 

Since  taking  the  helm  three  months 
ago.  Porter  did  away  with  breaks  only 
to  replace  them  with  'pep  talks,'  snipped 
bonus  incentives  designed  to  give  em- 
ployees extra  cash  if  they  land  a  credit 
card  donation,  and  started  charging 
dialers  a  quarter  every  time  they  forget 
to  bring  a  pen  to  work. 

He's  also  considering  bringing  in  a 
chocolate  bar  spinning  wheel  as  an 
incentive — all  in  the  name  of  pushing 
the  realm  of  possible  donors  to  the 
outer  limits. 

'Tonight  I  had  to  call  a  woman  who 
graduated  in  1918.  She  couldn't  hear 
but  she  said  yes,  so  we'll  keep  calling 
her  until  she  sends  a  check,"  said 


telefundraiser  Bonte  Minnema  after 
emerging  from  his  summer  shift. 

But  tenacious  phone  tag  is  just  the 
beginning.  Porter  has  pioneered  a  mo- 
tivational script  for  solicitors,  complete 
with  tips  on  utilizing  Japanese  etiquette 
and  psychological  strategy,  as  well  as 
inspirational  poems. 

'Think  BIG...  and  your  deeds  will 
grow.  Think  small  and  you'll  fall  be- 
hind. Think  that  you  can  and  you  will. 
It's  all  in  your  state  of  mind,"  reads  a 
poem  by  Robert  Service  to  be  found  in 
every  employee's  personal  folder. 

All  this  is  driven  by  a  busker's  sales 
pitch  reminiscent  of  Tammy  Faye 
Baker.  "We're  selling  an  idea,  not  a 
product  like  vacuum  cleaners.  We're 
selling  a  good  feeling,"  said  Porter. 

That  good  feeling  means  steering 
away  from  negative  chatter. 

'Talk  about  student  aid — skirt  the  issue 
of  cutbacks,"  his  script  advises  callers  on 
the  question  of  where  the  money  goes. 

"Stay  on  a  positive  tangent  about 
how  the  scholarships  and  bursaries  at- 
tract the  best  and  the  brightest,  and  in 
many  cases,  help  students  attend  uni- 
versity when  they  might  not  be  able  to 
afford  it,"  continues  the  script. 

please  see  Telefundraisers,  page  3 


New  U  of  T  budget  cuts  mere  power  play,  say  critics 


by  Sarah  Schmidt 
Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  administra- 
tion is  facing  heat  from  all  corners  of 
campus  after  a  recent  move  to  slash 
faculty  budgets  deemed  by  critics  to  be 
heavy-handed  and  unsound. 

Administrators  backed  by  some  U  of  T 
governors  are  imposing  deep  cuts  across 
the  board.  They  are  immediately  clawing 
back  all  academic  and  administrative 
divisions'  budgets  by  two  per  cent,  and 
demanding  another  two  per  cent  be 
handed  in  over  the  next  two  years. 

Over  and  above  these  cuts,  they  ex- 
pect more  than  a  dozen  academic  divi- 
sions to  slash  even  more —  1 .4  percent — 
off  their  budgets  during  this  time  frame. 

'These  budget  cuts  are  very  damag- 
ing," admitted  Adel  Sedra,  vice-presi- 
dent and  provost.  "We  do  damage  and 
it's  regrettable,"  added  U  of  T  president 


Robert  Prichard. 

But  the  administration  says  it  has  no 
choice  but  to  make  these  cuts,  which 
could  see  entire  programs  shut  down 
and  as  many  as  70  faculty  positions 
disappear — that  is  if  staff  positions  are 
not  eliminated  instead. 

"There  will  be  staff  losses,  abso- 
lutely, and  some  faculty,"  said  Sedra. 
"[And]  we  might  very  well  close  down 
programs  that  are  too  expensive  to 
continue  to  offer,  especially  if  the  qual- 
ity and  demand  are  not  high." 

Sedra  says  recent  settlements  with 
the  faculty  and  staff  associations  have 
forced  the  administration  into  this  cor- 
ner. "I  can  tell  you  I  don't  like  cutting 
the  budgets  of  faculties  and  depart- 
ments, but  we  have  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the 
cost  of  compensation,"  added  Prichard, 
pointing  out  the  plan  is  costing  $15  mil- 


lion more  than  what  was  budgeted. 

But  faculty,  staff,  and  students  say 
the  administration  is  making  a  political, 
not  economic  choice.  They  say  the 
university  has  the  money  and  is  refus- 
ing to  use  it.  Instead,  the  university  is 
using  bullying  tactics  against  constitu- 
ency groups  at  the  expense  of  the  aca- 
demic mission  of  the  university. 

"1  find  it  shocking  they  would  say 
it's  because  of  the  settlement,"  said 
Diane  Lacey,  the  staff  association's 
chief  negotiator  who  characterizes  the 
minimal  cost  of  their  increases — $3.5 
million — as  simply  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple after  last  year's  salary  rollback. 

"My  sceptical  impression  is  an  attempt 
by  Simcoe  Hall  to  paint  us  like  the  bad 
guys.  The  university  doesn't  give  out 
anything  it  can't  afford,"  she  said. 

Although  both  Sedra  and  Prichard  say 
they  support  the  faculty  and  staff  agree- 


ments, which  they  characterize  as  vital  in 
ensuring  high  calibre  employees  remain 
at  U  of  T,  they  argue  the  deals  cost. 

But  Bill  Graham,  president  of  the 
faculty  association,  disagrees  with  the 
administration's  financial  forecasts. 
'The  cuts  are  unnecessary,"  he  said. 
'There's  no  way  the  settlements  have 
in  any  material  way  affected  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  university.  This  is  a 
university  of  enormous  wealth,  and 
growing  wealth  that  doesn't  require 
cuts,"  Graham  added. 

Critics  of  the  university's  financial 
strategies  say  the  university  ties  up 
cash  by  funnelling  it  into  special  funds, 
barring  it  from  use.  "Let's  just  say  the 
university  is  a  great  big  fruit  salad  and 
the  administration  only  wants  you  to 
look  at  the  apples,"  said  Stephen 
Johnson,  the  primary  author  of  the 

please  see  U  of  T's,  page  2 
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The  uni  versity  <J{.>es  not  ha  ve 
any  comprehensive  break- 
downs of  either  ratios.  But  U 
of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
says  he  beheves  the  commit- 
tee is  pointing  to  specific  ar- 
eas, rather  than  indicating  an 
overall  lack  of  representation. 

"I  think  their  point  is  that  in 
the  humanities  and  .wcial  sci- 
ences, Asian-Canadians  are 
relatively  under-represented  as 
compared  to  the  proportion  in 
Ontario  and  Toronto,  and  the 
representation  in  our  student 
body,"  he  said,  adding  the  low- 
number  of  Asian-Canadians  in 
PhD  programs  in  these  disci- 
plines makes  striking  a  bal- 
ance in  hiring  difficult. 

However,  with  representa- 
tion rising  in  these  disciplines, 
he  is  confident  the  situation 
svill  level  out. 

But  Prichard  quickly  points 
out  the  representation  and 
prestige  Asian-Canadians  hold 
in  the  medical,  physical  and 
life  sciences  is  much  better. 
"Many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished professors  happen  to 
be  Asian-Canadians,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  commit- 
tee's data,  the  level  of  full-time 
graduate  faculty  representation 
in  these  discipline.s  runs  be- 
tween 2.7  and  3.7  per  cent, 
while  representation  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  science.s, 
law,  management  and  educa- 
tion is  a  mere  0.5  per  cent. 

Community  concerns  have 
also  been  heightened  by  the 
plight  of  former  U  of  T  scholar 
Kin-Yip  Chun,  a  prominent 
Chinese-Canadian  physicist. 
An  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  investigafiiin  into 


the  university's  treatment  of 
Chun  is  pending, 

Prichard,  who  has  met  with 
the  committee  once,  has  agreed 
to  diversify  the  venues  in 
which  U  of  T  advertises  for 
positions.  "The  Globe  and 
Mail  alone  may  not  be 
enough,"  he  said,  adding  diey 
will  begin  advertising  in  com- 
munity magazines  and  news- 
papers geared  towards  the 
Asian-Canadian  community, 

But  the  greatest  strides  to- 
wards improving  the  situation 
have  been  realized  with  pri- 
vate money  from  Hong  Kong. 
Three  million  dollars  from 
Hong  Kong  benefactor  David 
Chu  towards  a  new  Asia-Pa- 
cific program  marks  the  most 
recent  initiative. 

Ching  says  the  committee 
wants  the  yet-to-be  appointed 
chair  to  hold  a  stnjng  sense  of 
Chinese  cultural  background, 
"We  eiKX)urage  people  to  ^ve 
to  the  univeisity,  but  we  encour- 
age the  university  to  u.se  the  gift 
money  properly,"  she  said. 

Almost  $6  million,  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  private  fimds  U 
of  T  collected  last  year,  came 
from  Hong  Kong.  It  is  the  site 
of  U  of  T's  only  overseas 
alumni  office  which  bolsts  U 
of  T's  foundation  in  charge  of 
fundraising  there. 

Pundraising  in  the  area  got 
off  the  ground  in  1989  after 
two  unprecedented  donations 
from  Hong  Kong. 

"Our  Hong  Kong  gradu- 
ates are  our  largest  group  from 
outside  of  North  America.  It 
was  really  jtist  the  logical  ex- 
tension ol'  fundraising  here," 
said  Rivi  Frankle,  director  of 
alumni  and  development. 


U  of  T's  newest  cuts 


continued  from  page  i 

Graduate  Students'  Union  al- 
ternative budget  last  year. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  them 
not  having  money.  It's  about 
choices,"  said  Graham. 

For  instance,  four  months 
ago  administrators  said  free- 
ing up  cash  in  one  of  these 
special  funds  to  finance  a  tui- 
tion fee  freeze  would  be  im- 
possible because  the  money 
was  already  ear-marked  to 
defray  costs  resulting  from  the 
pending  faculty  settlements. 

But  U  of  T  graduate  student 
governor  Bob  Spencer  won- 
ders what  they  will  do  with  the 
fund,  projected  to  continue 
growing  by  $27  million  for 
the  next  three  years  as  a  result 
of  the  university's  ongoing 
pension  holiday. 

"How  to  they  reconcile 
this?"  said  Spencer,  compar- 
ing the  $15  nnillion  cost  of  the 
settlements  to  the  money  col- 
lecting in  die  fund. 

But  Prichard  says  the  uni- 
versity has  not  decided  how 
to  spend  all  of  this  growing 
pool  of  money.  "We're  not 


sure  yet  how  to  use  all  of  it  for 
the  next  three  years,"  said 
Prichard.  "We  could  use  of 
portion  of  the  savings  for  ur- 
gent infrastructure  needs  of 
the  university." 

Besides,  he  says,  the  holi- 
day money  is  temporary  and 
these  expenses  are  ongoing. 

But  Spencer  says  this  choice 
to  spend  money  on  bricks  and 
mortars  rather  than  academic 
programming  reeks  of  a  po- 
litical power  play. 

'It's  a  political  choice  to 
look  tough,"  he  said.  "Are 
you  trying  to  beat  people  over 
the  head  and  wear  them  down 
until  they  give  in  or  do  you  do. 
it  the  other  way  aroimd.  Our 
guys  are  the  former.... Why 
would  anyone  run  it  this  way. 
It's  not  good  management," 

Judith  Wilson,  staff  repre- 
sentative on  the  Governing 
Council,  says  an  alternative 
strategy  would  be  more  as- 
tute. "Let's  not  be  so  focused 
on  the  university's  deficit  and 
wait  for  a  government  that's 
not  so  anti-education,"  said 
Wilson. 


TEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 


The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking  for 
men  aged  1 8-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study  consists 
of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be  compensated. 
For  details  please  call  Aleks  and/  or  Alyson 
(416)  979-4747,  extension  2372  at  the  Clarke. 


Pricey  Hong  Kong  summer 
program  a  hit  only  for  a  few 


by  M.  Gosia  Bawolska 
Varsity  Staff 

HONG  KONG  -  A  Hong  Kong 
study  program  kicked  off  this 
summer  offers  an  exciting  new 
experience  for  some  University 
of  Toronto  students,  but  may  be 
too  costly  for  most. 

The  eight-week  summer  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Hong 
Kong,  launched  by 
Woodsworth  College  the  year 
of  the  hand  over,  gives  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  pick  up  an 
extra  credit  and  a  half  while 
soaking  in  the  culture  and  poli- 
tics of  Hong  Kong. 

"You  use  the  sites  as  the  class- 
room," said  Susan  Isbister,  di- 
rector of  international  programs 
at  the  college. 

But  the  cost  of  this  self- 
funded  program,  where  the  stu- 
dents pay  the  whole  cost,  is 
$6,500  for  the  bare  bones — 
tuition,  housing,  food,  inciden- 
tal fees  and  airfare.  This  makes 
the  experience  a  privilege  out 
of  reach  for  most,  since  partici- 
pants have  to  shell  out  more  to 
go  on  the  various  excursions 
planned. 

For  the  92  students  who  were 
able  to  take  the  time  away  from 
a  summer  job  to  go,  the  experi- 
ence has  been  invaluable.  "It  is 
expensive,  so  it's  more  like  one 
of  those  once-in-a-lifetime  ex- 


periences," said  student  Oswin 
Chang,  whose  family  is  helping 
finance  the  trip  for  both  him  and 
his  sister,  Estelle.  "I  think  it's 
definitely  worth  it,"  he  added. 

The  cost,  says  Isbister,  is 
understandably  high.  "The 
cost  of  things 
in  Hong  Kong 
is  very  expen- 
sive," she  said. 
"But  when  you 
start  looking  at 
what  it  really 
costs,  you  un- 
derstand why 

it's  so  high  

And  we're  not 
getting  subsi- 
dized with  any 
public 
money." 

In  the  university's  long 
range  academic  and  budget- 
ary plans,  it  calls  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  pro- 
grams and  outreach  with  other 
countries,  as  well  as  programs 
which  do  not  rely  on  govern- 
ment money. 

For  some,  this  new  approach 
has  meant  new,  invaluable  op- 
portunities. 

"I  wanted  to  be  in  Hong  Kong, 
period,"  said  Estelle  Chang,  a 
fourth-year  commerce  student  at 
U  of  T.  "I've  never  been  out  of 
Canada  so  I  took  the  opportu- 


nity. [And  the  experience  is]  even 
better  because  of  the  hand  over." 

In  addition  to  a  start  up  dona- 
tion from  the  Max  Bell  Founda- 
tion, Woodsworth  also  received 
a  $500,000  gift  for  student  aid 
from  wealthy  Hong  Kong  busi- 


The  cost  of  things  in  Hong 
Kong  is  very  expensive.  But 
when  you  start  looicing  at 
what  it  really  costs,  you  under 
stand  why  it's  so  high. 
-Susan  Isbister 


nessman  Stanley  Ho,  which 
grew  to  an  endowment  of  $1.5 
million  with  the  matching  pro- 
gram. 

Of  the  35  students  who  ap- 
plied for  financial  aid,  26  were 
offered  a  minimal  subsidy  of 
$1400.  Of  those,  only  15  stu- 
dents decided  to  go. 

Wallace  Cheng,  who  also  re- 
ceived help  from  his  family  to 
pay  for  the  trip,  says  he  is  disap- 
pointed the  college  did  not  pro- 
vide more  information  about  fi- 
nancial aid  eariier. 

Other  participants  say  the  high 


cost  of  a  University  of  Hong 
Kong  educaUon — $44,000  in 
tuition  fees  per  year — made 
some  of  the  additional  charges 
exorbitant. 

"I've  heard  we're  overpay- 
ing big  time  for  some  of  the 
services,"  said 
Estelle  Chang, 
referring  to  the 
mandatory 
$1 100  in  inci- 
dental fees  paid 
to  the  University 
of  Hong  Kong 
for  the  use  of  the 
libraries  and 
health  facilities 
during  their 
eight-week  stay. 
But  the  chance 
to  spend  time  in 
Hong  Kong  makes  the  steep  fee 
acceptable.  "It's  a  good  experi- 
ence," said  Amy  Chan.  "In  the 
future.  Hong  Kong  will  have  a 
very  important  role  in  the  world 
and  it  is  very  good  for  Canadian 
students  to  get  an  [idea]  of  what 
Hong  Kong  is  like." 

The  program,  running  from 
June  23  to  mid-August,  is  to 
become  an  annual  event.  "We 
are  looking  at  the  program  to 
see  how  it  can  be  reduced  in  the 
future,"  Isbister  added. 
with  files  from  Shauna 
Hemingway  and  Sarah  Schmidt 


Student  union  rocked  by  resolved  rebels 


by  Rajiv  Chopra 
Varsity  Staff 

A  handful  of  teachers-to-be  say 
they  are  reeling  in  frustration 
after  spending  hours  document- 
ing injustices  within  their  stu- 
dent union  only  to  be  brushed 
aside  by  U  of  T' s  student  affairs 
office  and  put  off  by  their  facul- 
ty's dean. 

The  students,  active  in  the 
Student  Teachers'  Union  last 
year,  compiled  over  120  pages 
in  documentation  to  ship  off  to 
student  affairs,  wrote  dozens  of 
lengthy  letters  highlighting  prob- 
lems with  the  union  faculty  ad- 
visor Gary  Hunt,  and  spent 
countless  hours  formulating  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  union's 
constitution  to  emphasize  demo- 
cratic tenets. 

After  two  months  of  waiting 
for  a  response  from  student  af- 
fairs, the  complainants  were  in- 
formed at  the  end  of  June  that  no 
formal  investigation  will  be 
launched  at  this  time.  The  stu- 
dents then  turned  to  the  Dean  of 
OISE/UT  in  July,  the  person  in 
charge  of  Hunt's  appointment, 
requesting  he  remove  Hunt  from 
the  position. 

Trevor  Hilton,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  teaching  program,  says 
the  matter  has  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  dean  promptly. 

"There  have  been  extremely 
serious  allegations  made  regard- 
ing nepotism  and  confiict  of  in- 
terest regarding  [faculty  advisor 
Gary  Hunt's]  role,"  he  said.  "I 
would  consider  this  matter  quite 
serious." 

The  three  student  complain- 
ants say  the  dean  must  bar  Hunt 
from  union  decision-making  for 
accountability's  sake. 

The  council  boasts  a  massive 
turnover  since  the  teaching  pro- 
gram lasts  one  year,  and  con- 
cerned students  claimed  Hunt 
consolidated  an  inappropriate 
amount  of  power  during  his  20 
year  tenure. 

Student  concerns  centered 
around  the  union's  hiring  of 


Faculty  of  Ed's  Gary  Hunt  has  had  better  days. 


Hunt's  sister  as  the  full-time  co- 
ordinator of  the  Teaching  Em- 
ployment Preparation  Centre 
and  his  son  as  the  summer  go- 
pher for  approximately  the  last 
ten  years.  Both  positions  are  paid 
by  the  union — the  coordinator's 
salary  was  made  possible  after  a 
1993  referendum  saw  student 
union  dues  jump  from  $25  to 
$50. 

According  to  the  current  con- 
stitution. Hunt  is  empowered  to 
appoint  the  TEP  centre  position. 
The  gopher  job  is  not  outlined 
anywhere  in  the  document. 

The  students  argued  the 
hirings  should  have  been  trans- 


parent and  reflected  in  the 
budget,  while  Hunt  said  the  con- 
stitution does  not  require  em- 
ployee salaries  to  be  registered 
in  the  budget  and  that  he  was  not 
involved  with  the  employment 
procedures. 

"If  the  dean,  renowned  for  his 
understanding  and  ability  to  fa- 
cilitate change,  does  nothing,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irony  in 
the  face  of  these  [alleged]  wrong 
doings  regarding  the  person  he 
appointed,"  said  Hilton.  "He 
would  be  condoning  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  STU  for 
over  10  years." 

Although  Neelands  acknowl- 


edged the  union's  current  struc- 
ture is  flawed  and  the  university 
will  step  in  if  there  is  "a  continu- 
ing and  substantial  failure  to 
meet  the  university's  conditions 
for  support,"  he  says  it  is  not 
within  his  mandate  to  address 
the  alleged  abuse  of  power.  The 
best  way  of  remedying  defects. 
Neelands  says,  is  through  con- 
stitutional amendments,  a  docu- 
ment he  characterized  as  archaic. 

Earlier  this  year,  Hunt  advised 
against  reviewing  the  constitu- 
tion, a  document  in  which  he 
played  a  role  in  construcung 
and  which  gives  him  power  to 
veto  all  expenditures  and  grants 
him  voting  rights  at  the  execu- 
tive and  assembly  levels. 

OISE/UT  dean  Michael 
Fullan  says  the  matters  raised  by 
the  students  will  be  addressed. 
"Any  students'  concerns  should 
be  heard,"  he  said.  "My  main 
concern  right  now  is  that  there  is 
some  process  in  which  we  can 
examine  the  charges  set  forth  by 
students,"  adding  a  representa- 
tive body  of  all  parties  involved 
will  be  struck  in  the  fall  with  the 
return  of  students. 

Hunt,  however,  states  in  a 
public  statement  that  this  small 
group  of  students  are  being 
cynical  about  his  motives  for 
being  involved  in  the  student 
union.  "Why  do  I  do  it?  Be- 
cause I  like  students.  I  like  stu- 
dent democracy.  I  like  know- 
ing what  is  going  on,  so  that  I 
can  advocate  the  students' 
needs  and  interests  to  my  fac- 
ulty colleagues." 

And  Anne  Millar,  associate 
dean  of  OISE/UT,  says  concems 
stemming  from  a  small  group  of 
students  do  not  speak  to  a  lack 
of  democracy  in  the  student 
union's  management. 

"1  think  the  students  who  are 
making  the  allegations  [of  con- 
flict of  interest]  are  an  excep- 
tion. All  of  the  students  in  the 
past  years  have  dealt  with  this 
and  it  hasn't  been  an  issue,"  she 
said. 
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U  of  T  Students  take  on  Irving  empire 


by  Sarah  Schmidt 
Varsity  Staff 

Three  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents who  dared  go  up  against 
the  powerful  Irving  family  now 
find  themselves  out  of  a  job. 

When  Chris  McGowan,  Rob 
Starr  and  Charles  Kernerman, 
part-time  employees  in  an 
Irving-owned  warehouse  in 
Mississauga  for  the  past 
two  years,  first  thought  of 
unionizing  it  was  about 
job  security,  fair  wages  and 
adequate  benefits. 

Now,  thirteen  months 
after  a  successful  union 
drive  they  find  themselves 
with  no  job,  no  wages  and 
no  benefits.  At  the  end  of 
July,  Irving  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  operation,  citing  the 
loss  of  a  major  contract 
with  United  Postal  Service 
as  the  reason. 

"A  significant  change  in  our 
business  occurred  with  the  loss 
of  a  major  customer  and  we 
have  altered  our  business  op- 
eration to  adapt,"  said  a  Mid- 
land Courier  spokesperson. 

But  for  the  20-odd  Midland 
Courier  workers,  most  of  whom 
were  part-time  and  working  to  put 
themselves  through  school,  the 
explanation  does  not  hold  water. 

The  New  Brunswick-based 
Irving  family,  which  owns  the 
courier  company,  has  an  esfi- 
mated  net  worth  of  $7.5  bil- 
lion— ^placing  them  among  the 
top  lOrichestpeopleinthe  world. 

The  three  student  organizers 
say  the  loss  of  a  contract  is  just 
a  line  being  used  to  get  rid  of 


unionized  employees. 

The  organizing  drive  in  the 
small  warehouse  was  going  fine, 
says  Kernerman,  until  the  com- 
pany got  wind  of  it.  "We  quietly 
talked  to  some  of  the  guys.  No 
one  went  to  management,"  he 
said.  "And  the  company  had  no 
idea  it  was  happening." 

But  the  day  before  the  union 


He  was  there  to 
intimidate 
bring  in  a  billionaire 
to  convince  guys  who 
make  $10  an  hour 
about  something. 
-Chris  McCowan 


vote,  Robert  Irving  himself  ar- 
rived from  Moncton  with  an 
impassioned  speech  in  one  hand 
and  Mr.  Sub  submarines  in  the 
other,  recalls  McGowan.  This, 
just  days  after  the  president  of 
Midland  Courier  arrived  with 
donuts  in  hand. 

"We  never  got  anything  like 
this  before — subs  and  pop,"  said 
McGowan.  "He  was  there  to  in- 
timidate. You  don't  bring  a  bil- 
lionaire to  convince  guys  who 
make  $10  an  hour  about  some- 
thing. He  could  casually  spend  $1 
million  by  remote  control  to  stop 
us  and  [he]  wouldn't  have  felt  it." 

Kernerman  remembers 
Irving's  speech  well.  "He  talked 
about  how  Midland  Courier  was 


a  family.  'This  is  a  family.  We 
all  have  to  be  respectful  of  one 
another,'  he  said...  and  he  went 
on  about  if  you  have  a  problem, 
you  can  come  right  to  me." 

Wes  Penwarden,  the  president 
of  Midland  Courier,  did  not  re- 
turn The  Varsity's  calls  and 
Robert  Irving  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

After  Irving's  visit  with 
the  employees,  their  drive 
to  form  a  union  under  pro- 

YOU  don't  ^'"^'^j"^^^'^'''^'^^^^'^'^"'^ 
by  one  vote.  But  despite  a 

court  challenge  by  the  com- 
pany, the  students  managed 
to  organize  under  federal 
legislation  last  summer, 
which  only  requires  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bargaining  unit 
sign  union  cards. 

But  now,  after  a  frustrat- 
ing year  with  the  near  ab- 
sence of  negotiation  talks, 
during  which  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Retail  Wholesale 
division  of  the  Steelworkers 
union,  the  students  are  being 
told  that  their  warehouse  jobs 
are  being  contracted  out.  Office 
workers  and  drivers  at  the 
branch  remain  employed. 

The  student  assertions  that  this 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  union 
activity  are  backed  by  labour 
historians  and  organizers  in  the 
Maritimes,  who  say  anti-union 
activity  is  par  for  the  course  in 
the  Irving  empire. 

Arthur  Capson,  an  executive 
on  the  New  Brunswick  Federa- 
tion of  Labour,  says  the  events 
at  Midland  Courier's 
Mississauga  branch  is  standard 


"Please  don't  hang  up.  I  have  to  make  my  $15  hourly  quota." 

Telef  undraisers  told  to  smile 
and  dial  and  make  lots  o'  money 


continued  from  page  1 

A  routine  15  minute  pep 
talk  expounding  the  U  of  T 
motto  to  employees  before 
they  ring  alumni  supplements 
the  script. 

"Don't  forget  to  smile.  Don'i 
forget  that  smiling  to  another 
person  is  a  giving  thing  to 
do,"  Poner  said  to  the  evening 
part-timers. 

But  pep  talks  about  team 
work  and  smiles  won't  as.suage 
the  insecurity  felt  by  some  call- 
ers who  work  in  constant  anxi- 
ety that  they  might  lose  their 
jobs  instantaneously  if  they 
don't  raise  the  minimum  $15 
an  hour — a  minimum  expecta- 
tion which  rises  regularly. 

"To  some  people,  this  is 
grocery  money  and  to  hear 


things  like  'We're  going  to  fire 
you  if  is  very  disuirbing,"  said 
Minnema.  "There  are  people 
that,  i  f  they  make  enough  money, 
fmanagement  will]  pat  you  on 
the  back." 

And  one  of  the  "originals' — a 
term  used  for  the  few  employ- 
ees who  have  stuck  it  out  for  a 
long  time,  says  all  this  talk  about 
team  work  is  gibberi,sh  in  this 
environment  of  so-called  colle- 
giate patriotism.  "They  always 
talk  about  being  a  team.  But 
they  always  have  us  competing 
against  one  another  so  we  don't 
get  fired." 

But  Porter  says  this  is  just  part 
of  the  crass  telefundraising  busi- 
ness. "When  you  take  a  course, 
you  know  that  you  might  fail. 
And  if  you  take  a  chance  at  a 


job,  then  you  know  you're 
taMag  a  risk,"  he  siiid,  point- 
ing to  the  staggering  ten  who 
have  already  been  fired  this 
summer.  "If  you're  not  pre- 
pared to  take  this  risk  than 
you're  not  ready  for  life." 

Despite  a  20  per  cent  youth 
unemployment  rate  in  June 
and  the  blit/  of  posters  on  cam 
pus  enticing  students  to  "Get  a 
Job!  Che-Ching,"  ihey  have 
not  sold  a  lot  students  on  the 
idea. 

"As  a  last  resort  maybe, 
said  a  third  year  student  still 
looking  for  a  summer  job  at 
the  U  of  T  career  centre. 
"Maybe  as  a  last  resort  next 
summer,  if  it  gets  more  des- 
perate." 

with  flit's  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


practice  in  Irving  companies. 
"We're  used  to  these  tactics 
down  here.  It's  typical."  said 
Capson.  "Even  a  word  of  a  un- 
ion gets  people  laid  off.  Then 
they  just  change  the  name  of  the 
company  and  continue  on." 

The  27  month  strike  at  the 
Irving  Oil  refinery  in  St.  John 
which  ended  last  summer  is  of- 
ten held  up  as  the  most  obvious 
example.  After  being  subjected 
to  the  company's  private  police 
force  videotaping,  nine  of  the 
10  union  executives  lost  their 
jobs  and  many  of  the  remaining 
workers  were  forced  to  take  a 
'bitterness  test'  and  an  'orienta- 
tion' course  to  assert  their  loy- 


alty to  the  company  before  re- 
turning to  work. 

Erin  Steuter,  a  sociology  pro- 
fessor at  Mount  Allison,  who  is 
one  of  four  people  writing  a  book 
about  the  refinery  strike,  says  the 
test  is  simply  about  ensuring  a 
union-free  workspace. 

"It  emphasized  an  ideologi- 
cal orientation,  or  what  people 
are  allowed  to  think.  If  they 
passed  the  ideological  test,  re- 
canted their  previous  union  ac- 
tivities, they  were  allowed 
back,"  she  said. 

Michael  Cross,  a  historian  spe- 
cializing in  Maritime  history  at 
Dalhousie  University,  says  cur- 
rent practices  are  rooted  in  his- 


tory dating  back  to  the  first  la- 
bour confrontation  in  the  1 940s. 
"They've  been  quite  prepared  to 
use  strong  arm  tactics  where  they 
simply  wore  the  union  down." 

Despite  this  support  from 
N.B.  labour  organizers,  the  three 
students  and  their  co-workers 
are  without  work. 

'The  income  wasn't  great, 
the  severance  package  [one 
week  per  year  at  the  company] 
was  pathetic,  and  the  letter  of 
recommendation  [which  said  we 
were  satisfactory]  was  useless. 
But  it  was  still  a  job,"  said 
McGowan,  who  needs  to  find 
work  soon  to  pay  his  bills,  one 
of  which  is  tuition. 


Campus  unionists  talk  general  strike 

Labour  law  triggers  Tory-ousting  plan 


by  Jacob  Leibovitch 

Union  members  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  are  divided  on  a 
hotly-debated  topic  which 
reaches  far  beyond  the  cam- 
pus— how  best  to  deal  with  the 
government's  latest  assault 
against  organized  labour. 

U  of  T  employees  have  been 
in  the  thick  of  the  debate  since 
the  Ontario  division  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Public  Employ- 
ees held  an  emergency  strategy 
meeting  in  July  to  deal  with  Bill 
136,  which  may  come  into  ef- 
fect as  early  as  September, 

All  agree  on  the  bill's  intent. 
Labour  says  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  undermine  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  bring  down 
wages  in  the  upcoming  hospital 
mergers,  reduction  of  school 
boards,  and  municipal  amalga- 
mations. 

The  legislation  will  strip  more 
than  360,000  public  sector 
workers  across  Ontario  of  many 
traditional  labour  rights,  includ- 
ing short-circuiting  the  right  to 
strike.  If  either  party  is  unhappy 
with  negotiations,  the  dispute 
can  be  brought  before  a  Tory- 
appointed  commission  that  will 
settle  the  matter — strikes  be- 
come illegal  as  soon  as  the  re- 
quest for  help  is  made. 

The  Tory  government  main- 
tains the  bill  is  simply  designed 
to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  to 
an  efficient  public-sector 
workforce. 

But  the  4,000  workers  at  U  of 
T  who  are  organized  under 
CUPE — from  cleaners  to  teach- 
ers' assistants — cannot  agree 
about  their  own  membership's 
recent  decision  to  support  the 
executive's  call  for  strike  prepa- 
ration and  a  strike  mandate  "if 
necessary"  to  stop  the  bill. 

CUPE  locals  voted  700  to  75 
in  favour  of  this  strategy,  but  not 
before  opening  up  the  labour 
movement's  old  wounds — how 
to  end  Mike  Harris'  reign. 

The  Central  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  body  representing 
17,000  union  members  work- 
ing in  Toronto,  views  the  strike 
mandate  critically. 

"Harris  ignored  a  quarter  of  a 
million  during  the  Days  of  Ac- 
tion, and  a  76  per  cent  majority 
in  the  referendum,  what  makes 
us  think  he  will  listen  to  a  strike?" 
said  member  Rob  Rolfe.  "This 
strategy  only  deals  with  the  short- 
term  negatives  of  Bill  136.  We 
all  agree  the  bill  is  bad  and  we 
may  win  this  battle  but  ulti- 
mately, we  may  lose  the  war." 

A  broader  fight  to  defeat 
Harris  in  the  next  election  must 
be  emphasized,  they  say.  This 
means  working  with  the  New 
Democratic  Party  to  beat  the 
Tories  at  the  ballot  box. 

But  some  cannot  forget  the 
previous  NDP  government's 
Social  Contract,  which  they 


view  as  a  betrayal  of  public  sec- 
tor workers. 

"I  cannot  support  the  NDP  as 
an  alternative  in  light  of  the  so- 
cial contract,"  said  Sue  Chater, 
an  executive  officer  of  CUPE 
1230  representing  employees  at 
Robart's  library,  a  member  of 
what  is  known  informally  as  the 
left  caucus  within  CUPE.  'The 
NDP  no  longer  represents  the 
working  people." 

Most  are  focusing  on  the  im- 
mediate defeat  of  Bill  136,  by 
supporting  the  strike-lf-neces- 
sary  option  as  the  best  means  of 
broadly  fighfing  anfi-labour  leg- 
islation. 

The  caucus  was  unsuccessful 
in  convincing  other  members  to 
endorse  a  more  military  stance — 
if  the  bill  passes,  to  hold  a  strike 
three  days  after. 

Michelle  Cohen,  executive  of 
the  graduate  assistants'  local 
3907  at  OISE,  says  she  would 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  this 
even  stronger  position  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  strategy.  "It's  re- 
ally important  to  show  you're 
serious  and  willing  to  strike  in 
order  to  prevent  a  strike,"  she 
said,  whose  local  is  particularly 
concerned  about  raising  aware- 
ness about  this  bill  on  campus. 

"This  bill  is  going  to  resonate 
loudly  on  campus.  It's  going  to 
push  the  wages  of  all  of  us  in  the 
public  sectordown.  Students  will 
certainly  feel  this  pushing  down 
of  wages,"  she  added. 

But  Mary  Tsamis,  member  of 
the  1230  local,  says  the  lack  of 
grassroots  support  for  this  kind 
of  action  makes  her  wary  of  this 
strategy,  adding  support  for  the 
strike  is  difficult  to  achieve  when 
people  lack  necessary  informa- 
tion, especially  when  many 
workers  may  be  striking  ille- 
gally. 

Joe  Jebrowski,  chair  of  local 
3902  represenfing  teaching  as- 
sistants, says  his  local  endorsed 
the  more  cautious  strike  man- 


date, but  does  not  necessarily 
see  the  two  strategies  as  mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

"A  general  strike  may  begin 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  can  esca- 
late to  a  higher  level  and  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  call  for  an  elec- 
tion," Zebrowski  said,  whose 
local  is  organizing  educational 
activities  in  the  fall  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  effects  of  Bill  1 36 
on  campus.  "We  need  a  two 
pronged  approach.  As  well  as 
electing  people  into  government 
who  are  sympathetic  to  labour, 
we  need  to  have  public  mobili- 
zation." 

Despite  internal  squabbling 
among  CUPE  members  on  cam- 
pus, the  labour  movement  is 
struggling  for  a  unifying  force 
in  the  face  of  the  bill — marked 
by  its  unprecedented  July  28 
emergency  convention  hosted 
by  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour. 
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We're  selling  a  good  feeling.  "  U  of  T  telefundraiser  extraordinare  Joel  Porter  assaults 
all  with  trite  Anthony  Robbins-style  psycho-babble. 

Time  to  speak  out 

As  Women's  College  and  Wellesley  hospitals  launch  their  court  challenges  agamst  the 
provincial  government's  decision  to  dismantle  them,  U  of  T's  silence  is  resoundmg. 

The  university  offered  many  faulty  justifications  for  its  failure  to  defend  the  life  of  its  two 
teaching  hospitals  when  a  government-appointed  commission  recommended  their  demise. 

Now  the  question  is:  will  it  continue  to  be  complicit  in  their  death  sentence  even  now  as 
the  hospitals  prepare  to  fight  for  their  lives? 

While  the  internationally-renowned  Women's  College  is  the  only  women's  health  hospital 
in  Canada,  Wellesley  fosters  an  awareness  of  urban  and  gay  and  lesbian  issues  which  makes 
it  invaluable.  U  of  T's  failure  to  support  these  hospitals  is  defenseless — and  its  shoddy 
justifications  make  it  easy  to  prove  it. 


Five  stupid 

1.  Don't  want  to  get  involved. 

"We  don't  like  charging  in  where  we  are 
not  invited,"  says  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard.  This  claim  holds  no  weight  in  light 
of  the  recent  public  support  the  university 
issued  on  behalf  of  Sunnybrooke,  another  of 
the  institution's  teaching  hospitals.  Appar- 
ently, the  university  is  discriminating  about 
where  it  sticks  its  nose. 

And  while  hundred-fold  community  coa- 
litions to  Globe  and  Mail  columnists,  who 
have  no  structural  affiliation  to  these  key 
urban  hospitals,  are  protesting  loudly  against 
the  closures,  the  university  averts  its  atten- 
tion elsewhere. 

2.  Powerless  player  guided  by  hospital 
boards. 

U  of  T  dean  of  medicine  Amie  Aberman 
says  the  university  appreciates  the  resources 
provided  by  hospitals  like  Women's  College, 
but  would  be  stepping  out  of  line  to  comment 
on  the  recommendation  to  close  the  hospitals. 
"The  faculty  of  medicine  has  a  long  tradition 
of  being  guided  by  what  hospital  boards  say," 
he  says.  Is  he  forgetting  himself,  or  waiting  to 
hear  what  others  will  tell  him  to  do?  For  as 
dean  he  sits  on  the  boards  of  the  university's 
teaching  hospitals — including  Women's  Col- 
lege and  Wellesley,  and  other  hospitals  which 
are  benefiting  from  the  plan — Sunnybrooke, 
the  Toronto  Hospital  and  St.  Michael's.  Board 
members  govern  the  direction  of  the  hospitals 
they  oversee.  It  seems  as  though  Aberman 
has  forgotten  that  he  himself  has  the  power  to 
play  a  leadership  role  on  these  boards. 

3.  Ipeaching-hospital  education  not  threat- 
ened. 

"We're  very  optimistic  about  the  research 
and  academic  programs.... We  see  no  threat 
to  the  academic  mission  as  this  report  is 
presented,"  says  vice-president  research 
and  international  relations  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum  about  her  cheery  outlook  on  Wom- 
en's College  Hospital's  fate.  But  many  say 
the  $8  to  $10  million  promised  for  wom- 
en's health  in  no  way  replaces  the  $80 


excuses. 

million  hospital. 

The  women-centered  leaching  hospital  pro- 
vides a  unique  and  invaluable  opportunity  for 
the  university's  medical  students.  It  certainly 
provides  them  with  a  space  in  which  to  learn 
an  alternative  model  of  health  care  delivery 
within  a  discipline  which  has  yet  to  break  free 
from  its  male-defined  history.  And  the  ben- 
efits of  learning  medicine  within  a  gay-posi- 
tive and  class-sensitive  hospital  teaches  stu- 
dents more  about  establishing  a  safe  and 
positive  space  for  patients.  The  university's 
hands-off  policy  marks  an  irresponsible  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  benefits  these  hospitals 
provide  U  of  T  medical  students. 

4.  Community  leader  not  full-time  job. 

As  part  of  the  larger  Toronto  community,  U 
of  T  prides  itself  on  maintaining  a  leadership 
role.  But  apparently  only  part-time,  or,  belter 
yet,  when  it  is  convenient.  Leadership  is  not 
only  about  standing  by  your  convictions,  but 
also  about  admitting  when  your  strategy  to 
date  has  been  Hawed.  Either  the  university 
does  not  uphold  certain  basic  convictions 
which  allow  it  to  see  the  imperative  role 
Women's  College  and  Wellesley  play  in  train- 
ing its  students  to  benefit  the  wider  commu- 
nity, or  it  will  admit  its  error  in  judgment  and 
throw  its  support  behind  the  hospitals. 

5.  Not  about  class  and  gender  awareness. 
The  university  refuses  to  address  the  biases 

these  closings  reflect — the  government's  bla- 
tant insensitivity  towards  and  disdain  for 
women,  gays  and  lesbians,  and  the  under- 
privileged. In  so  doing,  U  of  T  becomes  not 
only  complicit  in  accepting  plans  devised  in 
this  train  of  thought,  but,  as  an  educational 
institutional,  its  model  helps  reproduce  the 
prejudices  underpinning  these  decisions. 

But  the  court  challenge  being  launched  by 
Women's  College,  Wellesly  and  Doctors  hos- 
pitals lend  U  of  T  an  opportunity  to  right  these 
wrongs. 

Let's  hope  the  university  takes  on  the  lead- 
ership position  it  should  naturally  wear  in  this 
issue. 


In  the  July  edition  of  the  Varsity,  the  editorial  entitled  "Welcome  to  the  Real 
World,"  crossed  the  boundaries  of  good  taste  with  Hs  reference  to  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan.  We  apologize  to  any  community  members  who  may  have  been  offended. 
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By  D.J.  Fernandes 


Come  over  to 
the  other  side 

RE:  Sarah  Schmidt' s  column  con- 
cerning the  conference  on  youth 
and  unemployment  that  was  spon- 
sored by  CIBC  (Varsity  June  3). 

While  the  tone  of  the  article 
strongly  suggests  that  her  mind 
was  made  up  before  she  even  at- 
tended this  conference,  I  would 
like  to  address  some  of  the  issues 
she  raised,  starting  with  several 
inaccuracies  in  her  column. 

Ms.  Schmidt  stated  that  the  av- 
erage bank  employee  made 
$14,653. 1  am  not  sure  where  she 
got  her  figures  from  but  the  aver- 
age full-time  salary  for  employees 
at  CI  BC  is  $4 1 ,07 1  and  that  doesn '  t 
include  executives. 

Her  comments  about  a  "spree  of 
layoffs"  were  equally  inaccurate 
as  they  relate  to  CIBC.  In  the  last 
1 2  months,  employment  at  CIBC 
has  risen  by  more  than  2,000  as  we 
have  expanded  our  insurance,  elec- 
tronic banking  and  financial  plan- 
ning operations. 

Her  suggestion  that  CIBC  de- 
cided to  pull  out  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
student  loan  program  because  it 
was  not  profitable  enough  is  also 
incorrect.  CIBC  never  intended  to 
make  money  from  this  program. 

However,  with  student  debt 
loads  climbing  150  per  cent  and 
student  bankmptcies  jumping  250 
per  cent,  it  became  clear  that  some- 
thing  had  to  be  done.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  CIBC's  concerns 
about  the  current  structure  of  the 
student  loans  program  have  been 
echoed  by  student  leaders  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  in  all  our  interests  to 
ensure  that  students  don't  leave 
university  with  crippling  levels  of 
debt  or ,  worse,  be  prevented  from 
entering  higher  education  at  all 
because  of  the  cost. 

Clearly,  a  key  issue  here  is  the 
opportunity  for  young  people  to 
find  employment  after  they  com- 
plete their  education  -  and  that  was 
the  focus  for  the  conference  re- 
cently organized  by  CIBC.  This 
initiative  has  the  strong  support  of 
seniorexecutives  at  CIBC  and  other 
corporations  -  notwithstanding  Ms. 
Schmidt's  sarcasm  -  and  they  in- 
tend to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment. 
CIBC  has  already  underlined  its 
commitment  in  this  regard  by  do- 
nating millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Canadian  Youth  Business  Foun- 
dation, which  has  so  far  helped  67 
entrepreneurs  start  new  businesses 
despite  being  underway  in  only 
seven  cities.  The  program  will  be 
expanded  significantly  this  year. 

I  realize  it  is  difficult  for  some 
people  because  of  their  political 
beliefs  to  acknowledge  that  Cana- 


dian corporations  can  occasionally 
be  a  force  for  good  in  our  society. 
However,  the  sooner  Ms.  Schmidt 
and  other  like  her  realize  that  com- 
panies have  as  much  interest  as 
other  Canadian  groups  in  building 
strong,  healthy  communities,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  we  will 
be  able  to  address  the  real  chal- 
lenges facing  this  country. 

Rob  Mcleod 
Regional  Director 
CIBC 

{Ms.  Schmidt 's figures  on  the  av- 
erage salary  in  the  banking  indus- 
try in  Canada  were  drawn  from 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy 
Alternatives'  newsletter,  the  Moni- 
tor. They  were  an  industry  aver- 
age, accordingly  they  did  not  rep- 
resent the  average  salary  of  full- 
time  employees  at  CIBC.  Ed.  note) 

Spirit  of 
Dickinson 
aUve  at  U  of  T 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Varsity  and  a 
student  at  U  of  T.  I  wish  to  say 
thanks  to  you  for  publishing  Mr. 
Clifford  G.  Holland's  excellent 
essay,  "Hong  Kong:  China  and 
the  West"  (July,  1 997)  in  the  midst 
of  Hong  Kong's  retum  to  her 
motheriand  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  British  rule. 

Especially,  I  wish  to  express 
my  respect  to  the  author.  His  essay 
blows  fresh  air  to  me,  breaking 
through  a  foul  atmosphere  of  vil  i- 
fication,  distortion  and  misinfor- 
mation against  China  by  the  con- 
temporary established  presses  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America. 

As  far  as  the  issues  of  reunion 
of  Hong  Kong  with  China  are 
concerned,  a  plain  toneof  imperi- 
alism echoes  either  in  the  opinions 
of  prominent  British  and  Ameri- 
can figures  or  in  the  many  articles 
appearing  in  renowned  publica- 
tions of  the  west  such  asTime  and 
Newsweek.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Holland's  essay  shows  not  only 
the  upright  soul  of  the  author,  but 
also  sheds  insight  into  present 
events  by  informing  the  current 
generation  about  the  continuity  of 
China's  past. 

The  hi  story  of  the  development 
of  humankind  is  that  of  the  strug- 
gles of  civilization  with  barba- 
rism. Some  of  the  contemporary 
barbarisms  are  inherited  from  the 
traditions  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism of  the  western  powers. 
Both  the  present  events  and  the 
modem  history  of  the  world  will 
conclude  that  humanity  is  stijl  far 
from  reaching  the  civilized  state. 
Reaching  it  depends  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  all  people  of  the  world 
from  generation  to  generation  who 


love  peace,  justice  and  progres- 
siveness.  The  worid  is  progress- 
ing anyway  and  nobody  can  "stop 
the  wheels  of  history  turning"  as 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  former  British 
Prime  Minister  recently  admitted. 

Mr.  Holland's  essay  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  leam  of  the  great 
deeds  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  know  that  such 
anoble-minded  scholar  as  Profes- 
sor Dickinson  does  not  only  exist 
in  the  past  but  in  the  present,  and 
not  only  in  Cambridge  but  also  in 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

With  high  respect, 
Zhao  Qi 

Top  students- 
no  money 

RE:  M .  McGrath  letter,  "Dummy 
comment  explained"  July/97 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineeringisjustified  in  feel- 
ing  proud  of  its  fund-raising 
achievement  for  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Trust  Fund. 
Congratulations  to  all. 

I  have  been  the  Admissions  and 
Awards  Financial  Aid  Counselor 
for  the  past  five  years.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  see  some  positive 
changes  in  the  area  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  undergraduate  scholarship 
awards  in  this  faculty  in  the  near 
future,  given  our  recent  windfall. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  the  shame- 
ful absence  of  any  form  of  finan- 
cial support  foreven  the  "brightest 
and  the  best"  of  the  fourth  year 
class  of  Engineering  Science,  Bio- 
medical Option.  For  years  I  have 
been  appalled  to  hear  the  stories  of 
those  who,  in  fact,  do  have  the 
"academic  wherewithal"  and  have 
succeeded  in  ranking  top  in  their 
class,  only  to  find  out  there  isn't  a 
cent  of  scholarship  funding. 

If  even  our  most  brilliant  young 
researchers  are  struggling  finan- 
cially, what  hope  lies  ahead? 

Lise  Watson 
Admission  and  Awards 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes- 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be' 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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U  of  T  must  take  leadership  role  in  Chun  case 


by  Derek  Anderson  and 
Gillian  Morton 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  in  Support 
of  Justice  for  Dr.  Chun 

As  members  of  the  Committee  in  Support 
of  Justice  for  Dr.  Chun,  we  appreciate  the 
attention  paid  to  his  case  by  Meg  Murphy '  s 
article  (U  of  T  faces  heat  over  treatment  of 
Chinese-Canadian  Scholar,  July  1997). 
We  would  like  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  article. 

Regarding  the  Yip  Report,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  Dr.  Yip  was  unilat- 
erally appointed  by  the  administration 
and  investigated  allegations  as  framed 
by  the  university,  not  Dr.  Chun.  Dr. 
Chun,  whom  Yip  interviewed  first,  was 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
any  of  the  statements  made  against  him 
in  subsequent  interviews.  Despite  all 
this,  the  body  of  the  Yip  report  finds 
evidence  of  racial  overtones,  a  fact 


omitted  from  the  report's  conclusion. 
Yip  finds  the  evidence  inconclusive; 
this  hardly  exonerates  the  university  of 
racism. 

We  find  Paul  Gooch's  claim  that 
Dr. Chun  must  report  to  the  police  only  so 
that  "we  know  where  he  is"  disingenuous. 
On  one  occasion,  the  police  insisted  on  a 
48  hour  delay  before  allowing  Dr.Chun  to 
visit  with  a  professor.  The  overall  effect  of 
having  Dr.Chun  report  to  police  is  to 
criminalize  him,  a  strategy  in  keeping  with 
earlier  attempts  by  the  administration  to 
stigmatize  Dr.Chun  as  "mentally  unsta- 
ble" (the  administration  has  since  backed 
away  from  this  allegation  and  longer  re- 
quests a  psychiatric  assessment  as  one  of 
the  conditions  should  Dr.Chun  return  to 
work). 

The  university's  offer  to  make  Dr. 
Chun  a  Research  Associate  is,  in  essence, 
a  demotion  from  his  previous  position 
(one  which  the  Yip  Report  has  found 


exploitative).  As  aResearch  Associate  he 
would  have  no  job  security.  He  would  be 
left  without  a  faculty  salary  and  thus  be 


Gooch's  insistence  on  the  purity  of  aca- 
demic process  rings  hollow  in  light  of  the 
number  of  irregular  appointments  that 


finds  the  evidence 
inconclusive;  this 
hardly  exonerates  the 
university  of  racisi 


required  to  win  more  research  awards 
than  other  professors,  while  handing  over 
the  wards,  as  well  as  his  status  as  Principal 
Investigator,  to  a  university-appointed 
scholar  "winner." 

The  administration's  refusal  to  con- 
sider tenure  as  a  legitimate  remedy  for 
Dr.Chun's  case  is  hypocritical.  Paul 


have  been  made  in  the  past.  His  comments 
have  outraged  faculty  who  support 
Dr.Chun  and  who  are  currently  at  work 
drawing  up  a  list  of  these  irregular  ap- 
pointments for  publication. 

Furthermore,  a  report  from  the  CAUT 
(Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers)  concludes  that  the  conditions 


under  which  Dr.Chun  worked  at  the 
university,  i.e.,  as  a  faculty  member  but 
without  tenure  and  job  security,  "amounts 
to  an  end-run  afound  a  basic  condition  of 
academic  employment".  The  fact  that 
Dr.Chun  did  not  win  a  tenure-track  po- 
sition is  the  violation  of  academic  proc- 
ess. Our  Support  Committee  shares  the 
CAUT's  view  that  binding  arbitration 
with  a  tenure-track  position  as  an  option 
would  be  one  way  to  remedy  the  injus- 
tices done  to  Dr.Chun.  He  must  be  of- 
fered a  position  commensurate  with  his 
experience  and  contributions  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  university  not 
simply  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  outcome 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  inves- 
tigation, a  process  which  will  take  years. 
President  Prichard  must  take  a  leadership 
position  and  demonstrate  that  the  admin- 
istration's  commitment  to  equity  is  more 
than  mere  rhetoric. 


Varsity  misses  point  over  Independence' 


by  Thorn  Mallinos 

I  wish  to  both  address  and  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Varsity 's  decision  not 
to  publish  Charles  Kernerman's  essay 
on  the  subject  of  nonviolent  protest. 
(Varsity  June  and  July  editions).  To 
fulfill  his  conditional  discharge  for  the 
damage  done  at  a  protest  on  Feb.  7, 1 996, 
Mr.  Kemerman  was  ordered  to  publish 
his  essay  in  one  of  Toronto's  three  dailies 
as  well  as  his  campus  newspaper,  the 
Varsity.  In  addition,  the  court  has  or- 
dered Kernerman  to  pay  for  advertising 
space  if  the  newspapers  refuse  to  print 
his  essay. 

Varsity  staff  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
refusal  to  publish  the  essay  was  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  their  "journalistic  inde- 
pendence;" that  printing  the  essay  would 
"jeopardize  the  paper' s  ability  to  operate 
as  an  independent  press,"  and  that  the 
action  of  refusal  issues  a  warning  to  the 
judicial  system  that  papers  cannot  be 


forced  to  accept  ads.  Thus  the  refusal 
stems  from  the  Varsity's  need  to  pre- 
serve its  'journalistic  independence,' 
rather  than  its  objection  to  the  content  of 
Kernerman's  essay. 

While  Varsity  staff  members  are  cor- 
rect to  champion  'journalistic  independ- 
ence,'  they  are  wrong  to  reject  Kemerman '  s 
essay  since  the  judge  did  not  order  them 
to  print  the  article.  The  Varsity's  very 
ability  to  refuse  the  essay  without  legal 
sanction  should  be  an  indication  of  their 
freedom.  Therefore,  Varsity  editor  Meg 
Murphy 's  warning  to  the  judicial  system 
that  papers  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  ads 
is  grievously  unwarranted. 

Kemerman' s  essay  is  not  only  a  testa- 
ment to  nonviolent  protesting,  it  is  also  an 
account  of  his  human  experience,  which 
is  of  interest  to  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  In  his  essay,  Kemerman  thoroughly 
details  his  encounters  with  chauvinistic 
police  officers  as  well  as  the  emotional 


jiore.ietters  to  the  ed 


In  defense  of  convocation 


Recently  I  spoke  with  a  professor  just 
returned  from  convocation  ceremonies  in 
Poland.  He  showed  me  photos  of  students 
graduating  amidst  rich  surroundings, 
though  from  a  school  with  no  central 
heating  or  computers  and  little  funding. 
Silk  gowns,  friction-smooth  mahogany 
railings,  wood  panels  punctuated  by  brass 
eagles,  carved  antics  and  stained  glass 
filled  out  a  scene  of  eleven  awed  students, 
bowing  in  respect  to  a  solemn-faced  and 
sceptered  chancellor. 

Then  I  readrAe  Varijfy'iJuly  editorial 
likening  U  of  T' s  convocation  ceremony 
to  a  boot-licking  Ku  Klux  Klan  ritual. 

Your  editorial  states,  "You  are  unique, 
alright — just  like  everyone  else."  Convo- 
cation is  a  metaphor,  expressing  a  relation 
between  the  educated  mind  and  the  uni- 
verse. It  stands  for  "alike,"  not  "unique" 
as  your  editorial  purports. 

Education  leads  to  seeing  into  things,  a 
reaching  out  of  the  imagination  to  connect 
Greek  philology  to  quantum  mechanics 
and  Chaucerian  i  mage  clusters .  It  doesn '  t 


raise  one  "above  and  beyond  the  rest"  as 
your  editorial  asserts;  rather,  it  lodges  one 
within  humanity's  bosom. 

An  education  mediates  for  the  mind  all 
that  is,  makes  the  perso'n  small,  the  cos- 
mos immense,  and  carries  values  inde- 
pendent of  either  utility  or  petty  concems 
over  long  speeches,  gown  deposits  or 
employment,  things  unrel  ated  to  the  spec- 
tacular process  that  Wordsworth  calls 
gaining  a  "philosophical  mind." 

Convocation  is  tradition,  ritual,  links  to 
the  past;  above  all,  it' s  a  display  of  dignity 
that  carries  the  authority  of  ages  and  sym- 
bolizes all  the  noble  and  worthy  thoughts 
warehoused  in  the  vaults  of  all  civiliza- 
tions. 

Convocationdoesn'tpromiseajob,it's 
proof  of  ajob  well  done,  and  it  crystallizes 
that  fact  in  memory,  heedless  of  the  Var- 
sity's sophomoric  attempt  to  turn  it  into  a 
sitcom  plot  or  bad-hair  day. 


John  Morris 
Erindale  College 


Graham's  two  cents 


I  write  to  correct  two  separate  matters: 

1)  RE:  "Modest  win  for  U  of  T  Profs" 
(Varsity,  July  ed.).  The  University  admin- 
istration originally  proposed  a  3  per  cent 
rollback  in  salaries  for  faculty  and  librar- 
ians, not  the  1 .5  per  cent  reported.  It  con- 
tinued to  press  for  salary  rollbacks  from 
December  1 , 1 995,  up  until  May  1 8, 1 997. 

2)  RE:  U  of  T  Faces  Heat  over  Treatment 
of  Chinese-Canadian  Scholar"  (Varsity, 
July  ed.).  Dr.  Chun  is  being  assisted  in 
negotiations  with  the  administration  by 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers,  not  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Faculty  Association  as  reported. 
While  the  details  of  those  negotiations 
must,  of  course,  remain  confidential,  it  is 


a  serious  distortion  of  DrChun' s  position 
to  suggest,  as  was  reportedly  said  by  Paul 
Gooch,  that  Dr.  Chun  was  seeking  to 
negotiate  a  tenure  track  position  and  that 
he  was  using  political  pressure  to  obtain 
this.  This  is  wrong  on  both  counts.  Dr. 
Chun's  position  is  in  conformity  with  the 
CAUT  policy  on  appointments  according 
to  which  tenure  track  positions  should 
only  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  sound 
academic  grounds  and  must  involve  full 
and  open  searches.  If  the  situation  were  as 
it  is  allegedly  portrayed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  CAUT  would  not  be  assisting  Dr. 
Chun. 

-    Bill  Graham,  President 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 


strain  of  going  through  the  judicial  proc- 
ess, from  jail  rooms  to  courtrooms.  How- 
ever due  to  the  Varsity' s  unfounded  zeal- 


Hans  Cespedes  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
in  the  July  edition  advocated  the  printing 
of  Kernerman's  essay  as  a  means  of 


Varsity  is  failing  to  express 
the  fundamental  virtue  of  all 
journals,  namely,  printing  articles 
that  are  in  the  intellectual  and 
humanitarian  interests  of  their  riaiers. 


ousness  in  protecting  its  'journalistic  in- 
dependence,' the  fruitful  content  of 
Kernerman's  essay  will  not  reach  the 
readers,  r/je  Varsity  is  therefore  failing  to 
expressthefundamental  virtue  of  all  jour- 
nals, namely,  printing  articles  that  are  in 
the  intellectual  and  humanitarian  interests 
of  their  readers. 


'alleviating  some  of  the  unfair  burden  on 
Kemerman. '  However,  arguing  that  the 
Varsity  should  print  the  article  for  private 
interests,  that  is,  printing  the  essay  tohelp 
Kernerman  fulfill  his  sentence,  is  no 
better  than  the  Varsity's  decision  not  to 
print  it  as  a  means  of  protecting  its  jour- 
nalistic independence.  Even  though  the 


Varsity's  and  Cespedes'  positions  are 
contrary,  at  a  fundamental  level,  both 
arguments  neglect  the  interests  of  the 
readers. 

If  the  Varsity  is  concerned  about  ap- 
pearing as  "an  arm  for  the  judicial  sys- 
tem," then  instead  of  printing  the  essay  by 
itself,  they  could  attach  a  preamble  stating 
their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This  would 
makeitclearthattheVarsity  isan 'arm' for 
its  readers  only. 

The  Varsity  should  publish 
Kernerman's  essay  because  it  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  intellectual  and  humani- 
tarian interests  of  Varsity  readers  and 
does  not  jeopardize  its  coveted  'joumalis- 
tic  independence. '  Refusing  to  publish  an 
essay  is  justified  only  when  force  is  truly 
present.  , 

Thom  Mallinos  is  a  3"'  year  Political 
Philosophy  student,  and  a  very  close 
reader  of  the  Varsity. 


Thanks  to  the  threat  of  bare 
chests,  and  the  fear  of  my  own 
reaction,  I'll  spend  this  summer 
locked  In  my  room. 
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When  man  meets  breast... 


by  Mike  Richmond 

1  used  to  like  summer.  Not  anymore. 
This  new  topless  law  is  driving  me 
nuts. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  guy  used 
to  be  able  to  walk  down  the  streets  of 
Toronto  in  peace,  not  having  to  worry 
about  the  imminent  confrontation,  des- 
tined to  occur,  when  man  will  finally 
meet  breast.  That  lime  is  gone. 

These  days,  I  have  anxiety  attacks 
every  lime  I  leave  my  apartment.  Eve- 
rywhere I  look,  1  think  I  see  a  topless 
woman.  Is  she?  Isn't  she?  What  if  she 
is?  What  do  I  do? 

Last  weekend  I  went  for  a  stroll 
along  The  Beaches.  The  place  was 
packed  with  thousands  of  people 
wearing  bikinis,  T-shirts,  sweaters, 
everytliing.  Instead  of  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  1  could  not  escape  this  nag- 


ging feeling  that  sooner  or  later,  there 
was  going  to  be  someone  wearing  none 
of  the  above.  How  would  I  react? 

Do  1  look  or  not?  Can  I  look?  If  I  do, 
will  she  think  I  am  rode  and  perverted? 
If  I  don't,  will  she  be  insulted?  Maybe 
she  wants  attention.  Even  if  she  doesn't, 
i  am  looking  at  everyone  else  on  the 
beach,  so  why  wouldti't  I  look  at  her? 
I  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do  was 
(real  everyone  the  same,  regardless  of 
what  they  are,  or  are  not,  wearing.  So 
I'll  look,  but  just  for  a  second. 

No,  no,  no.  I  couldn't  do  it.  Someone 
would  see  me  looking.  So  instead  I 
stared  straight  ahead.  My  neck  locked 
as  though  1  had  fallen  off  a  horse  and 
was  confined  to  a  brace.  My  eyes  fixed 
on  a  point  so  dead  forward,  even  my 
high  school  geometry  teacher  could 
not  pinpoint  zero  degrees  with  such 


accuracy.  1  looked  like  an  idiot.  Who 
walks  like  diat??? 

I  had  to  get  out  of  there.  Back  on 
the  streetcar,  eyes  on  the  floor. 

Last  summer,  I  loved  taking  walks 
along  the  beach.  I  like  seeing  the 
latest  summer  fashions,  the  skilled 
volleyball  players,  the  kids  building 
sand  castles,  the  dads  making  goofy 
faces  at  their  babies.  Bui  thanks  to  the 
threat  of  bare  chests,  and  the  fear  of 
my  own  reaction,  I'll  spend  this  sum- 
mer locked  in  my  room. 

The  sad  part  is,  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  were  on  the  beach  that 
day,  not  one  that  I  saw  was  actually 
topless— same  number  as  last. 

Mike  Richnotid  is  SAC  rep.  for  Imv 
Students  and  spends  a  lot  of  his 
summer  vacation  in  his  room. 


news 


Youth  activism  hot  in  Havana 


ference  on  resistance  to  global  corporate  rule. 

Elizabeth  Carlyle,  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students'  delegate  to  both  the  festival  and  the 
meeting  of  the  international  student  movement, 
says  both  events  provide  an  excellent  chance  to 
contextualize  the  current  assault  against  post- 
secondary  education  in  Canada.  "We  have  to 
keep  the  student  movement  strong  in  the  face  of 
the  global  market,"  she  said.  "We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work 
from  student  movements  in  other  countries." 

Although  the  Canadian  delegation  received  no 
funding  from  the  federal  government  and  only  20 


of  250  past  contributors  to  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion responded  to  the  call  for  pledges,  the  Cana- 
dian organizers  point  to  the  U.S.  as  an  example  of 
real  difficulty. 

The  800-strong  American  delegation,  denied 
licenses  by  their  government,  chose  to  ignore 
attempts  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Cuba  by 
entering  via  a  third  country,  says  Leslie  Cagan, 
head  of  the  U.S.  coordinating  committee.  "It's  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  what  the  Cuban  pro- 
gram is  and  why  the  powers  that  be  here  in  the 
U.S.  are  so  threatened  by  it." 


Cyclists  battle  cars  for  space 

Recent  fatality  In  bike  aecldmt  prompts  action 


by  Mike  Bozak 

Havana,  Cuba  is  a  hot-bed  of  international  activ- 
ity this  August  as  young  people  flock  from  all 
over  the  world  to  join  the  politically-charged  14th 
World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students. 

And  with  the  focus  being  peace,  friendship  and 
anti-imperialist  solidarity,  festival  organizers  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  location  to  host  an 
event  which  brings  together  9,000  young  people 
from  130  countries. 

"Cuba  is  a  symbol  of  resistance  and  dignity  of 
a  people  who  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
sovereignty,"  said  University  of  Toronto  gradu- 
ate student  and  festival  delegate  Tanya  Zakrison, 
adding  its  an  invaluable  model  of  resilience  in  the 
face  of  the  economic  war  against  it. 

A  U.S.  embargo  against  Cuba  has  been  in 
place  since  the  early  1960s  and  is  one  of  the 
few  that  explicitly  blocks  foods  and  medicines 
from  the  country.  And  just  weeks  before  the 
festival  kicked  off  on  July  28,  the  Cuban 
government  alleged  there  is  evidence  that  the 
materials  and  people  responsible  for  the  recent 
bombings  of  two  hotels  in  Havana  came  from 
the  U.S. 

But  after  months  of  grassroots  fundraising,  two 
hundred  young  Canadians  headed  down  to  the 
Festival  despite  these  intimidating  tactics  to  dis- 
suade tourism  in  Cuba,  says  Diana  Kalen  of  the 
Toronto  Preparatory  Committee. 

"We're  trying  to  figure  out  if  there  is  a  common 
problem,  a  common  solution,"  she  said  about  the 
festival  which  comes  to  a  close  on  Aug.  6. 

Kicking  it  off  with  a  recepfion  at  U  of  T's 
International  Student  Centre,  the  issues  tackled 
at  the  festival,  although  wide  in  scope,  speak  to 
the  anti-imperialist  theme:  self-determination, 
the  environment  in  the  global  economy,  human 
rights  and  child  labour,  women  and  develop- 
ment, and  national  liberation  struggles  among 
others. 

Over  3,000  Cuban  families  welcomed  the  inter- 
national delegates  by  billeting  them  in  their  own 
homes. 

This  experience  with  average  Cubans,  coupled 
with  the  diverse  delegation,  only  enriches  the 
experience,  says  Kemlin  Nembhanrd,  head  of  the 
Canadian  Preparatory  Committee.  "It's  important 
for  this  generation  to  learn  about  the  different 
perspectives  around  the  world,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  Canada's  "apparent  paradise"  with  the 
erosion  of  the  social  safety  net. 

Trevor  Fomelli,  a  young  trade  unionist  and 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  from  Vernon, 
B.C.,  adds  the  American  message  rings  hollow  in 
this  environment.  "I  want  to  understand  how  they 
have  done  things  there  to  apply  this  knowledge 
here." 

The  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students,  a 
peace  and  justice  initiative  started  in  1947  after 
Worid  War  II,  is  just  the  beginning  of  progressive 
organizing  in  Cuba  this  month. 

On  the  heels  of  the  festival,  the  51 -year  old 
International  Union  of  Students  is  holding  a 
membership  meeting  and  the  Central  of  Cuban 
Workers  are  hosting  an  international  labour  con- 


by  Shauna  Hemingway 
Varsity  Staff 

In  the  wake  of  tragedy,  safe  cycling  advocates 
are  hoping  heightened  awareness  and  new  bike 
lanes  will  cut  the  number  of  cyclists  hit  annually 
down  from  over  a  thousand. 

Two  hundred  recreational  cyclists,  bike  couri- 
ers and  concerned  community  members  blocked 
off  rush-hour  traffic  at  the  end  of  July  at  a  busy 
downtown  intersection  where  a  29-year-old  man 
died  when  tossed  from  his  bike  the  week  before. 


Many  raised  their  bikes  over  their  heads  as  a 
salute  to  Brian  Thang  Yiean  Wong,  who  was 
killed  when  the  driver  of  a  parked  van  opened  his 
door  and  threw  Wong  into  the  path  of  an  on- 
coming school  bus.  His  death  comes  just  a  year 
after  University  of  Toronto  student  Erin  Krauser 
died  when  cycling  to  her  summer  job  in  the 
downtown  area. 

"I  cycle  almost  every  day  and  I  have  two  small 
children,"  said  Annex  resident  Sandy  Gleason 
after  the  brief  memorial  service.  "I  worry  for  their 
safety  when  we  go  out." 

Ben  Smith  Lee,  a  member  of  Advocates  for 
Respect  for  Cyclists,  which  was  founded  after  the 
record-high  number  of  bike  deaths  last  year,  says 
at  least  these  tragedies  affect  change. 

"One  of  the  things  that  [we]  are  hoping  for  is 
that  people  realize  that  car  doors  are  like  a  loaded 
gun.  When  you  pull  on  the  door  handle  it's  like 
pulling  the  trigger  and  if  you  don't  look  it's  like 
firing  blindly  over  your  shoulder,"  said  Smith 
Lee. 

To  combat  the  number  of  accidents,  the  city  of 
Toronto  is  spending  about  $650,000  annually  for 
five  years.  The  city's  goal  is  to  have  a  bike  lane 
every  kilometre  in  the  central  area,  many  of  which 
will  cut  directly  through  the  U  of  T  campus.  "It's 
already  started  making  a  difference,"  said  Daniel 
Egan,  a  planner  for  the  City  Cycling  Committee. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  awareness,  five  cycling 
enthusiasts  have  also  been  hired  by  the  city  to 
conduct  random  bike  safety  checks  at  various 
trouble  spots  around  the  city  this  summer.  They 
are  being  helped  by  the  Metro  police  bicycle 
patrol. 

For  U  of  T  graduate  Sean  Wheldrake,  being 
one  of  the  five  city  cycling  ambassadors,  as  they 
are  called,  is  more  than  just  a  summer  job. 
"When  this  opportunity  came  up  I  just  had  to 
take  it  because  I'm  so  concerned  about  cycling 
issues,"  he  said. 

Although  between  one  and  six  cyclists  are 
killed  each  year,  well  over  one  thousand  are 
involved  in  collisions. 

"People  just  look  at  the  accident  stats  to  tell 
whether  it's  safe  or  not,  but  if  someone  passes 
your  elbow  at  12  inches  it  doesn't  feel  very  safe," 
said  Egan. 
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U  Of  T  nuclear 
reactor  meets 
its  doomsday 

by  Pete  Brieger 

A  top  administrator's  recommendation  to  turn 
off  U  of  T's  own  nuclear  reactor  has  triggered 
an  explosive  debate  from  scientists  and  envi- 
ronmentalists on  and  off  campus. 

At  a  July  Governing  Council  committee  meet- 
ing. Heather  Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  of 
research  and  international  relations,  convinced 
an  overwhelming  majority  that  the  21 -year  old 
reactor  known  as  Slowpoke  should  be 
decomissioned,  but  not  without  the  airing  of 
serious  concerns — both  from  a  handful  of  U  of  T 
academics  and  leading  environmental  experts. 

'There  is  no  hidden  agenda,"  said  Munroe- 
Blum,  adding  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
she  came  to  her  conclusion. 

But  academics  who  work  with  the  reactor 
say  the  committee's  conclusions  are  errone- 
ous and  biased.  And  environmentalists  cri- 
tique the  administration's  recommendation  to 
decommission  the  reactor  without  a  compre- 
hensive plan  in  place. 

"There  were  statements  made  that  sound  very 
good  but  have  no  basis  in  fact.  They  had  either 
small  errors  or  were  blatantly  wrong,"  said  Ron 
Hancock,  director  of  the  Slowpoke  facility. 

Hancock,  along  with  U  of  T  colleagues, 
produced  their  own  report  in  response  to  the 
advisory  committee's  review.  They  say  the 
review  lacked  important  user  representation 
and  allege  administrative  obstruction  pre- 
vented the  gathering  of  realistic  cost  estimates 
for  replacing  the  core.  They  also  suggest  a 
hidden  long  range  plan  to  demolish  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  reactor  is  housed. 

But  Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice-president 
of  technology  transfer  and  member  of  the 
advisory  committee,  says  the  recommenda- 
tion to  shut  down  the  reactor  is  based  on  sound 
academic  and  financial  planning. 

'To  say  that  something  is  not  an  academic 
priority  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  worthwhile 
or  it  is  not  being  run  well,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the 
response  of  deans  from  three  faculties  ranking 
Slowpoke  as  low  on  the  academic  priority  list. 

Munsche  also  defends  the  report's  high 
numbers.  "We  will  hire  the  best  possible  peo- 
ple to  do  it — that  is  why  the  cost  is  what  it  is." 

A  study  by  a  leading  marketer  of  nuclear 
waste  services  indicates  dismantling  the  reac- 
tor would  cost  approximately  $1.6  million  in 
current  dollars  versus  the  projected  $2.2  to 
$3.1  million  to  replace  the  reactor's  core. 

But  there  are  more  pressing  concerns  than 
cost,  says  scientist  Gordon  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Coalition  for  Nuclear 
Responsibility.  He  argues  the  university  has 
not  adequately  addressed  basic  ethical  and 
environmental  concerns. 

"Everyone  in  the  university  community 
should  be  asking  where  the  spent  fuel  is  going. 
What  guarantee  does  U  of  T  have  that  it  won't 
be  used  for  nuclear  weapons  purposes?"  he 
said,  pointing  out  that  the  higher  enriched 
uranium  currently  used  in  the  research  reactor, 
along  with  its  spent  fuel,  are  the  materials  from 
which  nuclear  bombs  are  made. 

Dealing  with  .the  radioactive  waste  alter 
decommissioning  is  another  problem,  Edwards 
adds.  "These  materials  are  very  poisonous 
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and  last  centuries.  You  can't  just  dump  it,"  he 
said.  'The  question  is  what  is  the  game  plan?" 

Although  the  administration  has  yet  to  de- 
vise such  a  plan,  Munsche  assures  that  one  will 
be  in  place  when  the  time  comes.  Munsche 
adds  that  the  university  views  the  guidelines  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Control  Board,  the  coun- 
try's nuclear  watchdog,  as  the  bare  minimum. 

But  Neil  Ruben,  director  of  the  nuclear  re- 
search division  of  Energy  Probe,  is  highly 
sceptical  of  this  policing  board.  "They  are  not 
an  effective  regulatory  body.  Their  interests  are 
dominated  by  the  polluters,"  he  said.  "The 
AECB  sounds  like,  looks  like  and  acts  like  the 
nuclear  industry." 

And  Hancock  says  you  cannot  be  sure  what 
happens  to  the  waste.  "You  put  your  garbage 
on  the  street  and  you  trust  it  will  be  dumped, 
not  recycled.  But  we  can't  be  sure." 

Research  with  Slowpoke  leads  to  more  than 
100  academic  publications  and  theses  annu- 
ally, said  Hancock.  Two  years  have  been 
given  to  researchers  and  students  to  make 
alternative  academic  plans. 

"Our  little  reactor  has  no  prestige,"  said 
Hancock.  "U  of  T  is  so  large  that  every  one  of 
us  becomes  less  important....  Certain  types  of 
work  just  can't  be  done  [if  the  facility  closes)." 

with  files  firom  Sarah  Schmidt 


Caribana  *97 

A  look  at  the  police, 
the  media,  and  racis 


A   R   S   I   T  Y 


by  Gloria  Kim 

(mages.  Two  come  to  mind  when 

one  thinks  of  Caribana.  Images  of  black 
peopledancing  in  the  streets,  whining  and 
grinding  with  white  people  to  the  soca 
rhythms,  the  splendour  of  the  costumes 
and  everyone  knowing  that  God's  in  his 
heaven,  all's  right  with  the  worid,  and 
multiculturalismthrives  and  flourishes  in 
Toronto  the  Good,  the  heart  of  Canada' s 
cultural  mosaic. 

This  is  usually  the  image  presented 
by  every  positive  media  piece  on 
Caribana,  a  two  week-long  festival  in 
celebration  of  Caribbean  culture  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  July  and  ending  the 
first  week  of  August. 

Then  there' s  the  negative  media  image: 
throngs  of  black  people,  drunken  and 
volatile,  all  with  guns  and  ready  to  shoot, 
and  violence  erupting  suddenly. 

Neither  image  is  accurate  or  fair,  nor  do 
they  speak  to  the  recent  problems  that 
Caribana  has  had  with  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police. 

It  all  started  in  the  first  week  of  June 

when  Metro  police  officer  Keith  Cowl- 
ing dropped  the  bomb  before  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Caribbean  Cultural  Com- 
mittee could  start:  the  police  didn't 
have  confidence  in  the  committee's 
security  plans  and  they  would  not  be 
supporting  it  this  year. 

The  committee  quickly  rectified  their 
plans,  and  politicians  from  the  provin- 
cial to  the  municipal  level  all  spoke  up 
eagerly  to  lend  their  support.  So  began 
the  modern  day  fairy-tale  of  everyone 
working  together  towards  a  common 
goal  with  the  papers  reporting  everyday 
that  soon,  very  soon  the  police  were 
expected  to  issue  a  statement  of  support 
for  Caribana. 

It  all  culminated  on  July  17  with  the 
perfect  media-spin:  images  of  Caribana 
and  the  police  dancing  together  hand 
in  hand.  Canadians  and  Torontonians 
could  once  again  triumphantly  tout 
themselves  as  a  fine  example  of 
multicultural  harmony. 

At  least  that's  the  story  everyone 
wants  to  see.  Everyone  from  the  police 
to  the  premier's  office  claim  the  police 
did  not  support  Caribana  because  of 
faulty  logistics  and  the  inefficient  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  committee.  They 
emphasize  the  good  will  of  all  the  parties 
involved. 

Metro  police  spokesperson  Louise  Gray 
says  police  just  wanted  more  safety  spe- 
cifics before  endorsing  the  event.  'The 
details  were  missi  ng,  we  didn '  t  thi  nk  that 
the  committee  could  ensure  a  safe  envi- 


ronment," she  says. 

Gray  adds  that  they  needed  more 
information  on  the  role  and  proper 
training  of  security  marshals  and  the 
game-plan  for  any  emergencies. 

Sean  Goetz-Gadon,  director  of  op- 
erations in  Mayor  Barbara  Hall's  of- 
fice, says  security  was  the  main  issue 
from  his  perspective  also. 


The  media  has  been  more  realistic 

than  the  politicians  in  their  assessment 
of  the  situation.  Both  The  Globe  and 
Mail  and  The  Toronto  Star  have  come 
out  in  support  of  Caribana  and  criti- 
cized the  police's  move. 

Colin  Vaughn  in  The  Globe  and  Mail 
(June  9)  characterizes  the  police  move 
as  "ham-fisted"  while  the  more  outspo- 
ken Toronto  Star  editorial  (June  10) 
points  out  how  the  late  endorsement  is 
an  "awful  symbolism"  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  black  community  and 
the  police. 

But  no  one  will  say  the  word  that  is 
on  everybody's  minds;  a  word  that 
everyone  has  been  avoiding,  even 
though  it  is  a  part  of  the  subtext  of  every 
conversation,  every  news  report  and 
every  interview.  Racism.  It 
floats  in  the  air  beneath  the 
responses  to  each  question. 
Apparently,  dumping  all  the 
blame  on  the  committee 
seems  a  ludicrous  excuse 
to  no  one. 

When  asked  if  racism 
against  the  Caribbean  com- 
munity and  police  criri- 
cisms  of  the  plans  are 
linked,  a  government 
spokesperson  refuted  the 
implication. 

"I  think  everybody  is  just 
trying  to  do  their  job,"  said 
David  Lindsay,  principal 
secretary  to  Ontario  pre- 
mier Mike  Harris.  "I  don't 
think  there  was  any  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion or  lack  of  sincerity  or  good- will  on 
anybody's  part." 

Even  committee  chair  Henry  Gomez 
will  not  commit  to  the  r-word,  choosing  to 
focus  on  the  positive  instead.  "I  think  it 
allows  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the 
police  to  turn  this  around  and  foster  much 
better  relations  with  the  Caribbean  com- 
munity if  they  handle  it  right." 

When  asked  if  the  police  move  implied 
that  they  were  holding  the  committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  shootings  of  last  year,  he 
said,  "I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence of  that,  although  one  may  specu- 
late." 


Why  is  it  that  everyone  is  terrified 

of  this  one  small  word?  Racism  is  a 
problem  that  exists  in  our  society 
today,  but  is  not  spoken  of,  at  least 
not  in  the  context  of  anything  con- 
crete, outside  of  crazies  like  Philip 
Rushton  or  the  neo-Nazis.  Somehow 
it  is  now  a  worse  .thing  to  accuse 
someone  of  racism  then  it  is  to  actu- 
ally be  a  racist. 

Why  does  the  media  divorce  this 

issue  from  the  systemic  racism  in  soci- 
ety? It  is  a  society  in  which  the  main- 
stream white  population  often  holds 
communities  of  colour  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  alleged  crimes  commit- 
ted by  individual  members.  In  this  con- 
text, prejudices  may  be  informing  the 
police  decision — they  may  be  holding 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  vio- 
lence that  occurred  last  year  during 
Caribana. 

'The  police  have  had  a  relationship 
with  Caribana  from  its  inception  that 
has  been  much  more  a  watchdog  kind 
of  relationship.  It's  not  the  relationship 
it  has  with  some  of  the  other  festivals 
and  organizations.  It  is  an  extension  of 


The  police  understand 
Caribana  as  a  black  thing  that 
has  to  be  watched  and  policed. 
This  relationship  is  as  dys- 
functional as  it  is  historical. 
-Lennox  Farrell 


their  understanding  of  Caribana  as  a 
black  thing,  so  that  it  has  to  be  watched 
and  policed.  This  relationship  is  as 
dysfunctional  as  it  is  historical,  says 
Lennox  Farrell,  former  committee  chair. 

"When  you  get  about  a  million  peo- 
ple in  one  place,  you're  getting  about 
the  population  of  Scarborough.  And 
you  wonder  about  how  many  things 
happen  in  Scarborough  that  draws  some 
kind  of  criminal  activity.  If  anything 
happens  Caribana  day,  Caribana  gets 
blamed  for  it  and  it  becomes  a  Caribana 
crime.  When  the  Blue  Jays  play  at  the 
Skydome  and  something  happens  then, 
it  doesn't  become  a  Blue  Jays  crime." 


Let's  make  an  interesting  and  timely 

comparison.  June  25  is  Quebec's  Fete 
Nationale,  and  this  year,  rioters  clashed 
with  police.  One  police  officer  and  two 
rioters  were  injured  and  150  people 
were  arrested.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened three  years  in  a  row.  In  fact,  for 
the  past  four  years,  Quebec's  Fete 
Nationale  has  seen  violence  of  large 
proportions. 

Now  compare  that  to  Caribana' s  track 
record.  In  the  three  years  that  it  has 
seen  violence  (1985,  1992  and  1996) 
all  have  been  isolated  incidents  where 
one  person  acted  alone.  And  yet, 
Caribana  is  the  event  that  was  threat- 
ened with  shutdown. 

Premier  Lucien  Bouchard  quickly 
defended  the  Fete  Nationale  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Quebec's  identity  and  pride, 
and  characterized  the  violence  as  the 
result  of  living  in  a  free  society.  How 
different  that  attitude  is  from  what  is 
going  on  right  now  with  the  police,  the 
politicians  and  the  committee.  The  Fete 
Nationale  belongs  to  the  Quebecois 
majority,  who  are  the  people  in  power. 

But  Caribana  is  still  seen  as  belong- 
ing to  powerless  outsiders  while  all 
Toronto  enjoys  its  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  boun- 
ties. Helping  it  continue 
is  seen  as  a  favour.  "If  we 
can  use  the  good  name 
and  offices  of  the  Pre- 
mier's office,  that's  the 
service  we  offer,"  says 
Lindsay. 

Metro  chair  Alan  Tonks 
makes  a  statwnent  that 
demonstrates  more 
clearly  just  who  has  the 
power  in  this  relationship. 

"Staff  from  my  office  and 
Mayor  Hall's  office  acted 
as  facilitators  to  assist  the 
committee  in  presenting  a 
revised  security  plan  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  police.  That, 
coupled  with  the  involvement  of  the 
Premier's  office,  has  assured  that  the 
parade  will  go  on  for  this  anniversary 
year." 

It  is  frightening  how  vehemently  the 

white  majority  deny  the  power  they 
wield  to  make  or  break  an  "ethnic" 
festival  like  Caribana.  But  it  was  at  the 
whimsy  of  white  men  with  power  that  it 
got  the  obligatory  nod. 

Take  a  good  look  at  what  is  happening 
here.  Why  is  Caribana,  a  highly  successful 
tourist  attraction,  cast  as  just  another  arts 
festival  unworthy  of  our  hard-eamed  tax 


dollars — as  soon  as  the  need  for  increased 
fimding  comes  into  the  picture?  Why, 
despite  the  revenue  Caribana  brings  in,  is 
it  only  covered  in  the  entertainment  sec- 
tion of  the  papers,  rather  than  the  busi- 
ness section?  Why  have  the  police's 
demands  on  Caribana  changed  it  over 
the  years  from  a  traditional  jump-up  to  a 
white-Anglo  parade?   


At  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  this 

police  debacle  is  the  dominant  white  soci- 
ety'  s  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  we  live 
in  a  racist  culture. 

But  systemic  prejudice  is  part  of  our 
everyday  life — right  down  to  the  lan- 
guage we  use. 

"Even  in  the  unconscious,  the  way  we 
use  language  speaks  about  the  way  we 
think.  You  notice  that  in  this  environment, 
everything  that  is  negative  is  black,"  says 
Gomez,  citing  examples. 

"A  black  Monday  on  the  stock  market, 
a  black  mark,  beat  you  black  and  blue.  And 
everything  that  is  white  is  pure,  good,  you 
name  it.  So  if  that's  the  culture  of  the 
language,  it  informs  our  thinking  as  well." 

He  says  the  depth  of  this  systemic  racism 
is  adifficult  reality  to  accept  for  everyone. 

"You  refuse  to  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  part  of  people's  consciousness  and 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  way  they 
perceive  African  people.  [But]  uncon- 
sciously, people  still  live  on  that  basts. 
Look  how  long  it's  taken  Caribana  to 
'come  to  the  mainstream. ' " 

"We  live  in  a  society  that  is  racist;  we 
know  about  issues  of  systemic  racism," 
adds  black  writer,  lawyer  and  activist 
Marlene  Nourbese  Philip. 

'The  control  of  the  movement  of  black 
people  is  very  central  to  how  these  west- 
em  so-called  democracies  operate  and  that 
in  and  of  itself  is  a  racist  approach,"  she 
says,  adding  the  policing  of  black  men 
impedes  on  their  freedom  more  signifi- 
cantly than  white  men. 

She  says  Toronto  police  have  high- 
lighted the  time- weary  power  play  black 
people  have  experienced  for  years.  When 
black  people  try  to  posit  themselves  in  a 
white  culture,  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
white  population  to  relinquish  the  space. 
"With  the  recent  events,  the  locus  of  power 
is  very  clear.  'If  we  don' t  want  you  to  have 
your  parade,  you  won't  have  it,'"  says 
Nourbese  Philip. 

She  adds  that  it  is  a  festival  worth 
fighting  for. 

'This  is  why  Caribana  is  an  important 
event.  For  one  day,  African  people  have 
a  sense  of  being  able  to  occupy  that  outer 
space  legitimately,  with  a  certain  kind  of 
freedom." 
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Quiet  grrrls  sing  gently  into  the  night 


McLachlan's  Lilith  Fair  plays  it  safe  witli  liglit  foliiie  line-up 


by  Gloria  Kim 

"I'm  not  there  because  it's  all  girls  at 
all.  I'm  there  to  play  my  music.  I'm 
going  to  walk  up  on  stage  and  say  'I 
love  men.'  I'm  not  a  feminist  whatso- 
ever and  I've  never  felt  that  I  have  been 
unequal  to  men  in  any  way.  I've  never 
felt  that  way  and  I  don't  want  two 
wrongs  to  make  a  right.  I  think  that  it's 
great  that  women  are  playing  together. 
I  think  we're  going  to  make  lots  of 
music  and  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  fun." 

That's  the  first  thing  that  Dayna 
Manning,  rising  star  and  Lilith  Fair 
participant,  says  to  me  about  the  festi- 
val, herself  and  what  pretty  much  seems 
to  be  her  philosophy  of  life. 

Okay. 

No  doubt  if  1  was  a  certain  kind  of 
man,  I  would  think,  "How  charming, 
and  how  brave  for  an  18  year  old  girl 
not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  current 
tidal  wave  of  political  correctness."  But 
I'm  not  a  man  and  I  don't  happen  to 
think  that  "political  correctness,"  inas- 
much as  I  disagree  with  the  term,  is 
such  a  bad  thing. 

In  case  you've  been  living  in  a  cave 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  Lilith  Fair  is  the 
humungoid  Sarah  McLachlan-organ- 
ized  all-woman  concert  tour  currently 
sweeping  across  North  America  to  au- 
dience and  critical  acclaim  alike.  In- 
cluded on  the  Toronto  date's  main  stage 
at  the  Molson  Amphitheatre  are  the 
Indigo  Girls,  Jewel,  Shawn  Colvin  and 
Meredith  Brooks;  the  second  stage  will 
feature  Wild  Strawberries,  Lhasa  and 
the  aforementioned  Hamilton  native 
Manning. 

It  is  the  first  concert  tour  of  its  kind, 
one  that  is  for  women  and  by  women, 
and  should  prove  to  be  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  the  women  to  express 
their  feminist  voice.  The  sisters  are  get- 
ting together  to  play  and  jam  their  own 
version  of  woman  rock,  proclaiming 
their  femalehood  and  their  right  to  be 
heard.  And  everyone  seems  to  be  might- 
ily pleased  with  the  entire  endeavour— 
I  know  of  just  as  many  men  as  women 
who  are  going  to  this  concert. 


But  there  is  a  problem  with  Lilith 
Fair.  As  with  all  things  mainstream,  the 
festival  is  popular  because  all  the  bite 
has  been  taken  out  of  it.  It  represents 
90's  feminism  at  its  soft-core  best,  the 
kind  that  appeals  to  the  average  sensi- 
bility. 

That  is,  it  embodies  the  kind  of  feel- 
goodiness  that  usually  results  when 
you  get  a  bunch  of  men  sitting  around 
saying  to  women,  "Gee  it's  a  bummer 
for  you  that  you  have  to  deal  with  all 
that  nasty  sexism."  It  speaks  to  the 
same  superficial  gender  analysis  that 
creates  women  who  are  defined  by 
men,  but  think  they  define  themselves. 

For  example,  check  out  Dayna's 
views  on  sexism  and  feminism. 

"I  don't  think  about  sexism  and  I 
haven't  been  affected  by  it.  I'm  sure 
that  I  will,  maybe  next  year,"  she  says. 
"My  cello  player,  Kevin  Fox,  when  he 
joined  the  band,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions he  asked  was,  'So  are  you  one  of 
those  woman  artists  who  are  totally  for 
feminine  rights?'  And  you  know  what? 
That  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  thought 
about  it.  I  said,  'No,  not  at  all.'" 

But  the  very  name  Lilith  Fair  sets  up 
expectations  of  more  rebellious  women. 
As  a  reminder  to  those  distracted  by  the 
media  buzz,  the  name  Lilith  originates 
from  Jewish  folklore.  In  rabbinical  lit- 
erature, Lilith  was  Adam's  first  wife  in 
the  first  and  often  glossed-over  crea- 
tion story  in  Genesis,  wherein  man  and 
woman  were  created  together.  She  left 
him  because  she  did  not  want  to  serve 
him,  and  then  God  created  Adam's 
second  wife  Eve  out  of  Adam's  rib.  In 
other  myths,  Lilith  is  a  female  demon, 
who  bore  Adam's  demonic  children, 
and  when  she  left,  she  was  said  to  have 
threatened  them  with  a  curse.  Which- 
ever myth  you  choose  to  embrace,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  association  as  any 
but  a  feminist  one. 

Yet  Manning  and  other  Lilith  artists 
like  Meredith  Brooks  have  publicly 
declared  that  they  are  not  feminists. 
Even  Sarah  McLachlan,  although  she 
has  spearheaded  this  concert  tour  is  not 
overtly,  or  even  covertly,  political.  And 


\  really  don't  care  if 
^ite  or  Chinese.  1 
tri^'re  male,  if  they' 
I'm  blind  that  way. 


a  personts  black  or 
don't  even  care  il 
re  good  I  like  themi 
-Dayna  Manning 


Brooks'  hit  song  "Bitch"  really  does  a 
number  on  women,  with  its  insinuation 
that  branding  yourself  a  "bitch"  is  a 
good  thing.  I  can  see  the  empowering 
effects  of  reclaiming  a  word,  as  the  gay 
movement  has  done  with  the  word 
"queer."  But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
calling  yourself  a  "bitch"  is  just  the 
kind  of  sensationalistic  whip-goddess 
thing  that  men  love,  a  media  ploy  to 
attract  attention  to  one's  femaleness. 

And  that's  the  thing.  Whether  one 
likes  it  or  not,  a  female  artist  is  always 


going  to  be  noticed  for  her  gender, 
feminist  or  not.  I  hate  to  break  the  news 
to  Dayna,  but  it's  always  going  to  be  a 
"girl"  thing.  Sex  sells,  and  selling  mu- 
sic is  about  selling  sex.  That's  why 
people  like  Brooks  and  her  "Bitch" 
song  make  it  big,  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  their  music — while  Dayna  is 
receiving  so  much  attention  because 
she  is  so  young  and  nubile.  (I  have  a 
musician  friend,  who  was  telling  me 
about  a  guy  she  knows  who  is  just 
obsessed  with  her.) 


It's  a  shame  that  most  of  the  perform- 
ers at  Lilith  Fair  have  chosen  not  to 
address  feminism  as  a  part  of  their 
experience.  Artists  who  do  openly  es- 
pouse politics  and  feminism  as  a  part  of 
their  music  and  persona — riot  grrls  like 
Bikini  Kill,  L7,  Sleater-Kinney  and 
Skunk  Anansie  among  others — have 
nothing  to  do  with  Lilith  Fair. 

There  are  a  few  artists  on  the  bill  who 
are  not  so  conventional,  like  the  Indigo 
Girls,  who  are  lesbians,  and  Lhasa, 
who  is  the  only  woman  of  colour  to 
appear  on  the  Toronto  bill. 

But  Lilith  Fair  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
non-threatening  white  women  phenom- 
enon. Fine  artists  they  may  all  be,  but 
doesn't  it  pose  a  problem  for  anyone 
else  that  Lhasa  (at  the  Toronto  and 
Montreal  shows)  and  Tracy  Chapman 
(in  a  few  American  cities)  are  among 
the  only  non-white  included  in  the  line- 
up? Somehow,  this  number  of  minority 
artists  on  the  Lilith  bill  is  completely 
disproportionate  to  the  number  of  fe- 
male artists  of  colour  who  are  out  there. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  female 
artist  has  to  be  political  or  even  that  a 
concert  tour  has  to  be  revolutionary. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  in  saying  that 
every  female  public  figure  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  on  a  political  voice. 
But  it  is  unavoidable  issue  in  discuss- 
ing this  lour.  It  is  the  nature  of  being  a 
woman,  that  as  a  part  of  a  symbolic 
'minority,'  any  public  action  will  have 
political  impact.  And  surely  there  is 
something  troubling  about  a  concert 
tour  entitled  Lilith,  that  contains  so 
many  artists  who  all  walk  the  road  most 
travelled. 

"You  know  what,"  says  Dayna.  "I 
really  don't  care  if  a  person  is  black  or 
white  or  Chinese.  I  don't  even  care  if 
they're  male.  If  they're  good  I  like 
them.  I'm  blind  that  way." 

And  it's  precisely  because  no  one 
"cares"  because  everyone  is  so  "blind" 
that  you  have  a  tour  like  Lilith  Fair,  in 
all  its  bland,  white,  folk-rocky  glory. 
Everyone  is  too  blind  and  uncaring  to 
notice  that  everyone  jamming  onstage 
is  white  and  apolitical. 


Lovely  Lhasa  breathes  life  into  Lilith 


by  Michael  Khoo 
yarsityStati 

Lhasa  de  Sela  is  one  artist  who  will  not  eet  lost  in  the  sea  of  adult 
contemporary  female  singers  at  the 
upcoming  Lilith  Fair.  Not  only  do 
her  musical  influences  extend  far 
beyond  American  folk  and  pop,  they 
don't  even  include  them. 

Lhasa  sings  in  Spanish  with  a 
rich,  powerful  voice  and  sensitive 
torch  singer  dramatics  (the  trilin- 
gual singer  also  sings  the  odd 
number  in  Russian).  The  musical 
styles  of  Latin,  gypsy  and  Mediter- 
ranean music  contribute  to  the  re- 
freshing melodies  and  rhythms 
throughout  her  debut  disc.  La 
Llorona. 

Though  audiences  may  not  un- 
derstand her  lyrics,  Lhasa  claims 
that  "what  is  important  is  that  I  be- 
lieve in  what  I'm  singing  and  that 
the  sadness  or  melancholy  still  comes 
through,  despite  the  words.  You 
can't  sing  for  the  whole  world  un- 
less your  singing  conveys  some- 
thing universal. 

"I  appreciate  the  little  differences 
between  languages  and  the  differ- 
ent ways  that  they  convey  feeling. 
The  more  I  play  for  English  audi- 
ences though,  the  more  I  might  start 
singing  in  English.  The  need  to  com- 
municate is  very  strong.  But  I  can't 
control  which  language  a  song  will 
come  out  in  and  ultimately  I'm  at  the 
mercy  of  the  song."  ' 

Lhasa  does  offer  translations  of 
the  lyrics  in  the  liner  notes  but  they  fall  a  little  short  of  the  poetry 
inherent  to  the  original  language.  "Instead  of  literal  translations,  I 
tried  to  translate  snatches  of  images  and  let  people  fill  in  the  blanks. 
In  English  you  can't  get  away  with  what  you  can  in  Latin  languages. 
The  direct  translations  seem  too  overblown  in  English."  Even  still. 


Lhasa 


August  8  -  Moison  Place,  Harbourfront 
August  15/16  -  Molson  Ampltheatre 


her  singing  style  makes  the  lyrics  seem  dramatic  and  tortured, 
regardless  of  whether  one  actually  understands  the  language. 
Lhasa's  voice  can  range  from  the  airy  softness  of  Margo 
Timmins  to  an  impassioned  gusto 
J    that  makes  you  feel  like  you're 
witnessing  the  end  of  a  tragic  love 
I  affair  at  sunset  on  a  Mexican 
beach.  Accordions,  flamenco  gui- 

•  tar,  saw,  off-beat  handclaps  and  a 
I  two  stringed  slide  bass  all  add  to 
'  the  exotic  appeal  of  this  even- 
,  tempered  debut  album.  The  II- 
f  song  disc  was  produced  by  her 

•  songwriting  collaborator  Yves 
I  Desrosiers,  who  makes  a  guest 
;  appearance  on  Sarah  McLachlan's 
;  brand  new  album  Surfacing . 
I  McLachlan's  producer  Pierre 
i    Marchand  also  mixed  a  few  of  the 

songs  on  La  Llorona. 

Ultimately,  Lhasa  sees  com- 
t   munication  through  music  as  being 

•  .  no  different  than  using  words.  "You 
I  can  tell  a  lot  about  someone  by  how 
I  they  play.  [Think  of]  classical  mu- 
I  sicians  playing  Beethoven,  which 
j  has  been  played  thousands  of 
}  tinics — each  plays  it  differently. 
.!  There  is  an  incredible  way  that  eve- 
rything you  have  lived  comes 
through  in  the  music." 

,  Her  status  as  the  only  non- 

English  singer  at  McLachlan's  Lilith 
Fair  posits  Lhasa  as  the  token  side- 
show freak,  but  the  singer  says  that 
she  is  "used  to  being  the  odd  one 
out.  I  like  the  diversity.  Even  in  my 
own  show  I  like  to  sing  in  different 
styles  and  languages." 

Lilith  Fair  has  become  a  pro-feminist  show  in  the  eyes  of  the 
media,  but  the  American-born  singer  is  careful  to  distance  herself 
from  the  politicized  aspect  of  the  event.  "I'm  more  about  people 
than  politics.  I  appreciate  both  men  and  women.  The  feeling  that 


you  get  from  a  group  of  women  is  special,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that 
there  has  to  be  a  polarity.  Just  because  something  is  affirmative  to 
women,  it  doesn't  mean  that  it's  negative  towards  men.  Opposites 
can  exist  in  harmony." 


SARAH  MCLACHLAN 
Surfacing 
Nettweik 

Four  years,  a  few  world  tours  and  many 
B-sides  following  the  release  of  her 
breakthrough  Fumbling  Towards  Ec- 
stasy, Sarah  McLachlan  finally  comes  to 
the  surface. 

"We  all  have  a  dark  side,"  she  admits  in  recent  press.  "It's 
bullshit  to  say  that  we  don't.  At  some  point  we're  going  to  have 
to  face  that." 

While  previous  records  displayed  an  artist  often  lead  toward 
plaintive  laments  of  love  and  loss.  Surfacing  unveils  a  stronger, 
more  in-control  McLachlan.  No  longer  burdened  with  misery, 
she  builds  a  mystery,  writing  about  life  under  the  microscope  of 
her  new-found  celebrity  on  the  lead  single,  "Building  a  Mys- 
tery." Idol  conversation  aside,  she  wraps  her  elegant  vocals 
around  songs  of  love  found  on  "I  Love  You"  and  "Sweet 
Surrender." 

Solace  and  Fumbling  producer  Pierre  Marchand  is  behind  the 
soundboard  again,  pitching  in  on  the  songwriting  end  and 
accompanying  Sarah  on  bass,  keyboards  and  drum  machines  to 
assure  a  sonically  and  musically  expressive  record.  The  ten- 
dency here  is  to  lean  toward  sparse  instrumentation,  letting  the 
songs  sing  for  themselves. 

What  Surfacing  is  surprisingly  short  on  is  up-tempo  mate- 
rial— especially  surprising  considering  that  McLachlan  married 
her  percussionist,  Ashwin  Sood.  Two  songs,  "Angel"  and  the 
aforementioned  "I  Love  You"  are  carried  only  by  the  faint  pulses 
of  a  drum  machine. 

There's  enough  strong  materia!  here  to  make  it  a  worthwhile 
listen,  certainly  to  ensure  solid  sets  at  her  Lilith  Fair.  The 
enhaiKCd  CD-ROM  portion  of  Surfacing  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  computer  buffs  with  time  on  their  hands  to  cruise  through 
biographies,  a  catalogue  of  merchandise,  web  links  and  videos. 

Don  Ward 
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Charlie  Hunter:  Dread ^on  Boppins 

Classic  Marley  album  siven  a  jazz  makeover 


by  Andre  Mayer 
yarsityStati 

Charlie  Hunter,  bless  his  soul,  embodies  everything  that  is  pure  and 
good  about  music. 

"[You]  try  to  bring  the  music  live  to  the  people,  so  they  can  see 
something  and  be  a  part  of  something,"  he  says,  "and  not  that 
they're  just  part  of  a  money-making  equation  where  they're  not  the 
ones  making  the  money." 

Imagine  Bono  saying  that. 

Hunter  is  a  rising  force  in  jazz  today,  with  four  albums  under  his 
belt.  He  plays  an  eight-string  guitar,  a  bizarre  bass-guitar  hybrid  that 
allows  him  to  approximate  two  jazzmen  with  one  axe.  Hunter's 
considerable  gift  lies  in  his  ability  to  marry  fluid  walking  bass  lines 
with  crisp  guitar  parts  that,  to  further  baffle  listeners,  sound  like 
they're  being  played  on  an  organ  (he  pulls  off  this  deception  by 
ranning  his  guitar  through  a  Leslie  speaker),  It's  certainly  the  last 
thing  you'd  expect  from  a  guy  who  was  a  pupil  of  rock-god  Joe 
Satriani. 

Hunter  is  part  of  a  crest  of  new  jazz  artists  (which  includes  bands 
like  Medeski  Martin  &  Wood  and  the  Screaming  Headless  Torsos) 
that  are  challenging  the  expectations  of  jazz  and  also  reshaping  the 
demographics  of  its  audience.  Hunter's  latest  venture  certainly 
offers  evidence  of  this:  as  part  of  the  Blue  Note  Cover  Series,  Hunter 
and  his  quartet  have  reworked  Bob  Marley  and  the  Wallers'  classic 
1974  album  Natty  Dread. 

Hunter  considers  Marley  "one  of  the  greatest  songwriter's  of  our 
time,"  and  used  Mariey's  timeless  melodies  as  a  springboard  for  he 
and  his  quartet — which  features  Calder  Spaniel  on  alto  sax,  Kenny 
Brooks  on  tenor,  and  drummer  Scott  Amendola — to  vault  into  all 
sorts  of  stylistic  directions.  Listening  to  their  renditions  of  the 
blazing  "Bend  Down  Low"  or  the  plaintive  "No  Woman,  No  Cry" 
is  like  rediscovering  old  gems.  Hunter  explains  that  each  member 
of  the  band  was  responsible  for  a  new  interpretation  of  a  classic 


Charlie  W\m\Qxt.^nd  his  evil  twin! 


Mariey  tune,  and  th'at  in  the  live  atmosphere  of  the  studio,  the  best 
that  producer  Lee  Townshend  could  do  was  to  simply  referee  the 
proceedings. 

"Basically,  he  was  the  guy  in  the  crew  team,  the  little  guy  who  sits 
there  yelling  at  people,"  says  Hunter.  "It  was  like  having  a  first-base 
coach." 

Natty  Dread  is  not  Hunter's  first  foray  into  pop.  For  one,  the 
guitarist  was  a  member  of  the  critically  lauded  political  rap  group 
Disposable  Heroes  of  Hiphoprisy,  in  the  brief  time  they  existed. 
More  recently.  Hunter  has  covered  pop  songs  on  his  own  albums, 
including  a  shrewd  stab  at  Nirvana's  "Come  As  You  Are"  on  his 
first  Blue  Note  recording  Bing!  Bing!  Bing!.  It  is  Hunter's  unortho- 
dox method,  coupled  with  his  penchant  for  pop  music,  that  give  him 
what  record  companies  refer  to  as  "crossover  appeal."  At  the  same 
time.  Hunter  also  has  to  contend  with  stodgy  old  jazz  purists  who 
see  no  validity  in  popular  music. 

"That's  fine,"  says  the  29-year-old  Hunter.  "For  them,  not  me." 

The  guitarist's  words  seem  to  imply  that  if  you  can't  change  with 


the  times,  it's  your  cross  to  bear.  Hunter  says  that  as  much  as  he  digs 
jazz  legends  like  Horace  Silver,  Art  Blakey  and  Coltrane,  he  insists 
that  you  have  to  develop  as  a  player  and  a  listener.  "You  have  to  go 
out  and  see  something  that's  more  vibrant  and  living." 

The  beauty  of  jazz — and  perhaps  its  greatest  shortcoming  in 
terms  of  marketing — is  that  by  definition,  jazz  cannot  be  sold  by 
any  means  other  than  the  live  performance  aspect.  Because  jazz 
does  not  lend  itself  to  promotional  tactics  like  videos,  it  will  never 
have  the  sex  appeal  pop  music  has. 

"It's  really  hard,"  says  Hunter,  "because  the  [music]  corpora- 
tions are  so  entrenched  in  the  way  that  they're  built  up,  like  a  share- 
cropper kind  of  system,  where  the  musicians  are  share-croppers, 
and  the  further  away  you  get  from  [pop]  music,  the  less  money  you 
make.  It  just  seems  like  a  lot  of  the  money  gets  put  into  pop  music." 

Hunter  says  that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  can  entice  a  younger 
audience,  discovering  jazz — especially  new  jazz — entails  a  certain 
amount  of  effort.  "It  takes  a  little  initiative  on  the  Ustener's  part." 

But  Hunter  insists  that  he  in  no  way  envies  what  rock  stars  have 
to  go  through  to  sell  themselves. 

"Someone  who's  a  pop  star  has  to  pay  the  price,  because  they 
have  to  play  the  pop  star.  I  don't  do  that,  so  I'm  lucky." 

Hunter  puts  it  all  in  perspective  by  saying  that  he'll  play  the  music 
he  loves,  and  let  the  record  companies  sort  out  the  "financial  and 
capitalistic  aspects  of  it."  Right  now,  Hunter  already  has  his  eyes  on 
the  next  goal,  a  new  album,  which  he  says  "is  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
rhythm-based... I'm  trying  to  get  away  from  typical  jazz  rhythm- 
section  instrumentation."  Beyond  that,  he  just  wants  to  improve  as 
a  guitar  player. 

"There  are  so  many  other  guitar  players  who  are  better  guitar 
players  than  1  can  ever  be,"  he  says. 

Well  Charlie,  I  guess  not  all  guitar  players  can  be  judged  by  the 
same  criteria.  But  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  most  guitar  players  are  only  half 
the  player  you  are. 


Blues  man  brings  it  all  back  home 

Alvln  Younsblood  Hart  stays  true  to  his  roots 


by  Don  Ward 
Varsity  Staff 

"Here's  where  we  get  to  the  meat  of  all  the  half-truths,"  says  Alvin 
Youngblood  Hart,  only  half-jokingly. 

Bom  Gregory  E.  Hart,  he  shrugs  his  entire  6'6"  frame  in  embar- 
rassment when  it's  noted  that  recent  publicity  mistakenly  claims  his 
stage  name  was  chosen  as  an  homage  to  the  musical  leader  of  North 
America's  favourite  cartoon  ground  squirrels. 

"Some  friends  of  mine  had  given  me  a  hassle  about  wearing 
this  baseball  hat  with  an  'A'  on  it",  he  recalls.  "It  wasn't  an 
[Oakland]  A's  hat,  it  was  like  the  cartoon's  hat,  but  they  were  just 
giving  me  a  hard  time.  I  wasn't  ever,  like,  a  fan  of  The  Chip- 
munks." 

Hart  is  an  acoustic  blues  musician,  a  singer/songwriter/guitarist 
whose  most  recent  debut  release,  Big  Mama's  Door,  evokes  im- 
agery of  the  blues'  beginnings  while  showcasing  its  future.  The  tide 
is  a  reference  to  the  CarroUton,  Mississippi  homestead  of  his 
grandmother,  where  Hart  spent  time  as  a  child  in  the  60s.  While 
there,  he  witnessed  a  world  where  one  is  more  likely  to  see  a  horse- 
drawn  carriage  roll  down  the  street  than  a  car. 

Big  Mama's  Door  was  recorded  live  to  two-track,  and  ranges 
from  originals,  to  older  country  blues  and  folk  tunes  that  Hart 
reinterpreted  from  the  versions  Leadbelly,  Blind  Willie  McTell,  and 
Charley  Patton  created. 

Even  the  tone  of  the  guitars  rings  authentic — Hart  plays  a 
Stella  six-string  from  the  mid  '30s,  and  a  pre- World  War  II  12- 
string,  among  others.  Hart  has  restored  these  vintage  guitars 
with  wife  and  instrument  technician  Heidi  Loetscher-Hart,  whom 
he  met  while  working  in  the  back  room  of  a  guitar  shop  in 
Berkeley. 

It  was  Hart's  informal  blues  training  that  resulted  in  his  middle 
name.  "Hey!  Hey  Youngblood!  Buy  me  a  drink  of  liquor!!"  became 
a  common  cry  among  some  of  the  older  players  whenever  the  1 9 
year  old  Hart  hung  around  the  Maxwell  Street;  the  famous  open  air 
flea  market  once  supported  blues  pickers  fresh  from  the  Deep 
South,  who  played  there  before  breaking  into  Chicago's  competi- 
tive club  scene.  Too  young  to  play  the  clubs,  Alvin  brought  his 
guitar  and  some  whiskey  to  convince  the  older  guys  to  let  him  plug 
in  with  them. 

"I've  hung  out  with  a  fair  share  of  old  guys"  he  recalls.  "Just 
'cause  I  thought  they  were  always  such  funny  characters.  I  used  to 
ride  Greyhound  buses  from  Mississippi  to  Chicago,  and  I'd  sit  way 
in  the  back  where  the  old  guys  were.  You  know,  they'd  be  loud  and 
everything:  'blah  blah,  blah  blah.'  Then  I'd  whip  out,  as  an 
experiment  of  course,  this  little  pint  flask  of  bourbon,  and  start 
passing  it  around  to  them.  So  they'd  get  progressively  louder  and 
louder,  and  then  they'd  kind  of  nod  off  and  go  to  sleep." 

Alvin's  family  left  Chicago  to  live  in  California.  Hart's  brand  of 
blues  didn't  fit  with  Southern  California's  blues  scene  at  the  time, 
and  he  was  dissatisfied.  "I  got  burned  out  from  working  in  the 
factory  there  in  Southern  California,  [and]  decided  that  I  wanted  to 
move  back  to  the  Southeast,  do  more  of  the  recreational  things — 
hunting  and  fishing — that  I've  always  liked,  there  on  my  family's 
property." 

Hart  sold  his  electric  guitars  to  concentrate  on  playing  solo 
acoustic  music  and  joined  the  Coast  Guard.  He  selected  a  station  on 
a  riverboat  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  "It  was  undesirable,  because  the 
other  guys  wanted  the  glamourous  drug  and  addiction  patrols.  I 
ended  up  being  three  hours  drive  from  my  family  property  out  there 


for  the  next  three  and  a  half  years."  Hart  brought  four  guitars  with 
him,  working  on  radio  transmitters  during  the  day,  playing  in 
saloons  on  the  riverfront  by  night. 

It  was  during  a  four-night  stand  opening  for  blues  legend  Taj 
Mahal  (who  would  later  guest  on  Big  Mama's  Door)  at  Oakland 
club  Yoshi's  that  Hart  came  to  the  attention  of  Michael  Nash  and 
Carey  Williams,  who  were  working  on  a  musical  theatre  piece 
based  on  the  life  of  baseball  great  Satchel  Paige.  Alvin's  initial 
contributions  to  the  Satchel  Paige  project  so  impressed  Nash  and 
Williams  that  they  offered  to  manage  him  as  a  solo  artist.  Hart 
agreed,  and  within  months  was  signed  to  Okeh  Records,  a  blues 
subsidiary  label  of  Epic  Records. 

Throughout  it  all.  Hart  has  kept  his  musical  philosophy  simple. 
"I've  been  trying  to  make  up  a  few  new  songs  and  arrange  some  old 
things  different  ways.  Basically  trying  to  stay  away  from  the 
stereotypical  'my  baby  done  left  me'  blues." 

Hart  won  the  W.C.  Handy  Award  (the  blues  equivalent  of  a 
Grammy)  for  Best  New  Blues  Artist,  but  insists  that  the  ceremony 
was  a  "beauty  pageant."  Hart  asserts  that  music  should  be  appreci- 
ated no  matter  what  handle  is  hung  on  it. 

"Sometimes,  for  me,  I  find  that  whole  blues  community  out  there 
a  littie  bit  constricting  for  a  musician  who  wants  to  grow  with  music. 
I'm  just  trying  to  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  'hey,  that  doesn't 
sound  like  the  blues'  or  whatever,  you  know.  So  what.  Was  it  good? 
Did  you  like  it?" 


From  art  to  Finnish 


by  Tracy  Frauzel 

When  you  tliink  of  Finnish  cul- 
ture, you  might  imagine  snow 
and  ice,  fishing  tmd  friendly  peo- 
ple. Oddly,  this  is  what  many 
foreigners  tliink  of  Canada.  But 
C;inadu  and  Fi  nland  have  more  in 
commt>n  llian  their  climates. 

TlieOstrobolhnian  Art  exhibit 
now  on  display  at  ihc  Jusnna  M . 
Barnidc  Gallery  in  Hart  House 
also  re\e;ils  a  shared  history  with 
Canadian  painters. 

The  exhibit  includes  a  collec- 
tion of  works  by  Eero 
Nclimarkka.  a  well-known  land- 
.scape  paimcr  in  Finland.  His 
work  is  reminiscent  of  Canadian 
Groupof  Seven  paintings  both  in 
style  and  subject  matter,  although 
they  lack  the  brilliance  of  the 
Canadian  landscapes. 

Nel  i  markka' s  early  works  show 
a  strong  European  Impressionist 
influence,  but  struggle  to  llnd  an 
independaitstyle.  His  later  works 
are  much  more  ef  feed  ve  in  adapt- 
ing the  American  ^stract  influ- 
ences with  a  setene  landscape. 


But  the  exliibit  is  not  merely  a 
coUectionofoldmutedlandscapes — 
the  show  is  a  reflection  of  art  over  the 
past  ccmurv  in  OsUdxithnia,  Fin- 
land and  incorporates  many  con- 
tempi^rary  musts. 

The  last  decade  of 
Ostrobothiiian  painung  has  seen  a 
much  needed  injection  of  color. 
One  of  the  more  intriguing  artists 
is  Heikki  Maki-Tuuri,  who  uses 
vibrant  colors  and  thick  blunt  brush 
strokestocreateapeculiar  impres- 
sion of  rural  life.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  artists  incorporating  modern 
cultureinpaintingsofrural  life.  He 
does  not  romanticize rund  life,  but 
portrays  the  people  with  a  beauti- 
fully-mastered i  ronic  reality. 

Maki-Tuuri's  Midsummer 
Guests  is  a  modern  American 
Gotiiic.  In  the  painterly  style  of 
Cezanne,  he  shows  rural  life  as  it 
is  today,  but  there  is  something  a 
bit  disturbing  about  the  portrait: 
the  guests  are  aliens.  Not  the 
Sigoumey  Weaver  metallic,  acid- 
dripping  type  mind  you,  but  cute 
little  critters  with  big  eyes. 


TTiisoddity  notwithstanding,  the 
Ostrobotbnian  exhibit  reflects  a 
way  of  life  that  should  be  familiar 
to  many  Canadians.  The  historical 
paintings  of  rural  and  urban  life 
cannot  compare  with  Canada's 
masters,  but  contemporary  Cana- 


dian artists  can  learn  a  lot  from 
this  blunt,  and  sometimes  hu- 
morous look  at  life  today. 

Tfte  exhibit  runs  until  Au- 
gust 21,  at  the  Justina  M. 
Barnickle  Gallery  in  Bart 
House. 
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 science  &  technology 

McLuhan  mania  never  dies  at  U  of  T 


by  Anjum  Choudhry 

Over  three  decades  ago,  Marshall  McLuhan  prophesied  the  power 
of  MuchMusic,  MTV,  e-mail,  and  even  the  World  Wide  Web.  What 
he  didn't  predict  was  the  immense  impact  his  own  program  at  U  of 
T  would  have  on  the  future  of  media  and  technology. 

The  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  and  Technology  aims  to 
continue  the  work  of  Marshall  McLuhan  who  in  1965  was  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  most  relevant  thinkers  of  his  times. 

The  original  centre  for  Culture  and  Technology  was  initially 
opened  by  McLuhan  in  1963,  but  closed  in  1979.  It  re-opened  as 
the  McLuhan  program  in  1983.  The  program,  headed  by  Dr. 
Derrick  de  Kerckhove,  has  strived  to  engineer  software  and  inter- 
faces relevant  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Just  one  of  its  many  innovative  branches  is  a  school  of  Cyber 
Architecture  which  is  run  by  Ken  Jendruska,  also  known  as  Cattle 
Ken. 

"He  is  telling  the  students  how  to  really  conceive  of  an  interactive 
process  on  the  web  and  how  to  make  a  really  interesting  web  site 
with  beautiful  graphics  and  he's  really  very  good.  We  have  a  lot  of 
students  who  come  to  that,"  says  de  Kerckhove. 

The  program  also  integrates  an  international  following  which 
takes  on  Dutch,  Italian  and  French  individuals  who  are  known  as 
'junior  McLuhan  fellows.'  The  international  flavour  is  also  evident 
in  a  pivotal  project  known  as  the  World  Series  in  Culture  and 
Technology.  This  is  a  video-conferencing  series  associated  with 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  Japan,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

"It  is  very  modestly  called  that  way  because  it  was  started  at  the 
time  of  the  [baseball]  World  Series  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  video- 
conferencing series  of  lecturers  between  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  McLuhan  program  at  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies," 
he  says. 

This  series  has  been  successful  in  integrating  various  topics  of 
media  and  technology  with  other  branches  of  academia.  An  eariier 
lecturer  in  this  series  from  the  College  de  France  discussed  the 
association  between  technological  and  biological  networks.  De 
Kerckhove  said  that  this  topic  involved  how  our  brains  work  and 
how  our  technology  works  and  what  the  relevant  metaphors  are  that 
go  from  one  to  the  other. 

'This  is  a  course  itself  given  for  credit  for  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  because  it's  by  video-conferencing.  That's  sort  of  a  branch 
of  the  McLuhan  program  that  deals  with  distance  education  and  we 
are  now  learning  how  to  combine  video-conferencing  and  web  sites 
and  are  getting  students  to  collaborate  both  ways,"  he  says. 

According  to  de  Kerckhove,  the  program  has  also  had  a  long 
association  with  Engineering  Artists.  These  artists  have  done  phe- 
nomenal pieces  of  interactive  art  which  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
program. 

"We  like  the  engineering  side  of  art  and  we  like  the  artistic  side 
of  engineers,"  said  de  Kerckhove. 

The  Program  has  also  helped  to  launch  a  relatively  new  centre 
called  the  Adaptive  Technology  Research  Centre.  The  centre 
utilizes  interactive  media  research  for  individuals  needing  special- 
ized help.  Another  initiative  in  its  long  list  of  projects  is  the 
Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute  (KMDl),  which  is  yet  another 


area  that  de  Kerckhove  is  encouraged  by. 

Other  projects  in  the  program  include  Techno-Art,  an  exhibit  of 
interactive  art  at  the  Ontario  Science  Centre  which  attracted  thou- 
sands of  people  from  September  to  December  of  1994.  The  list  goes 
on  to  include  the  program's  presentation  to  the  Canadian  Radio  and 
Television  Commission  on  the  Information  Highway,  which  was 
cited  in  governmental  reports. 

The  program  also  maintains  its  academic  integrity  and  publishes 
about  five  papers  a  month.  It  also  directs  academic  theses  and  its 
scholars  lead  an  average  of  twenty  interviews  a  month  in  all  media. 
It  also  offers  undergraduate  courses  such  as  'Mind,  Media  and 
Society.'  In  addition,  the  program  has  proposed  a  graduate  commu- 
nications and  media  studies  degree  program. 

The  staff  at  the  McLuhan  program  consists  of  a  number  of 
individuals  ranging  from  high  school  students  to  skilled  profession- 
als who  have  chosen  to  take  part  in  a  program  which  allows  them 
to  develop  new  skills  in  return  for  their  expert  services.  More  than 
half  of  the  regular  staff  are  people  on  job  incentive  programs. 

Some  of  the  projects  employ  students  as  young  as  the  age  of 
sixteen.  These  high  school  students  are  integrated  as  programmers 
and  are  said  to  allow  the  program  to  cross  generations. 

"The  high  school  students  come  to  work  on  the  system  called 
SUMS,  the  System  For  Universal  Media  Searching,  which  is  a 
brain-child  of  Professor  Kim  Veltman,"  says  de  Kerckhove. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  students,  albeit  young  ,  have  proven 
to  be  in  some  cases  sharper  than  the  adult  professionals. 

"A  lot  of  the  kids  that  have  gone  through  the  program  have  been 
accelerated  that  way  and  have  become  professionals.  These  people 
have  all  found  themselves  a  nice  niche  and  they  have  also  learned 
how  to  do  programming.  The  reason  we  had  them  was  not  because 
they  were  cheaper  but  because  in  the  end  they  were  just  all  faster — 
they  were  cleverer,"  says  de  Kerckhove. 

The  McLuhan  Program  echoes  the  words  of  Marshall  McLuhan 
who  said,  "We  become  what  we  behold,  we  shape  our  tools  and 
thereafter  our  tools  shape  us." 

De  Kerckhove  states  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  program  do 
more  and  perhaps  get  involved  in  more  areas  despite  funding. 

"We  haven't  done  enough.  We  should  do  a  lot  more  in  the  future. 
But  you  have  to  remember  that  we've  never  really  been  funded 
except  at  the  very  beginning  by  the  university,"  he  says. 

He  argues  that  the  program  previously  did  a  lot  of  things  that  were 
out  of  the  ordinary. 


iffebecomeiitiatiiebeiiold,  IK  Shape 
our  tools  and  thereafter  our  tools 


shape  us."     -Marshall  McLhIbi 


"We  were  marginal.  We  marginalised  ourselves  up  to  a  point 
because  we're  not  in  the  standard." 

However,  with  staff  and  faculty  that  has  been  recognized  by 
Maclean's  and  The  Globe  and  Mail,  as  well  as  its  support  from 
Origin  in  Technology  in  Business  in  the  Netheriands,  the  program 
will  inevitably  continue  to  commemorate  the  excellence  of  our  very 
own  Marshall  McLuhan. 


ERRATA 

In  the  July  Edition  of  the  Varsity,  a  factual  error  was  printed 
in  regards  to  the  length  of  an  astronomical  unit.  The  proper 
length  of  one  astronomical  unit  is  1.495  x  10"  metres. 


Hi-t6ch  sumnier  Jsunts 


Jin  David  Kim 
Varsity  Stafi 

Oh,  sure.  The  summer  has  had  some  cool  periods,  but  for  the 
most  part  it's  been  dam  hot  and  dang  sticky  here  on  campus. 
Summer  school  is  almost  unbearable  as  classrooms  become 
virtual  saunas  by  midday.  For  the  sake  of  ventilation,  you  try 
tugging  your  shirt  from  your  chest  but  find  that  the  attempt  is  not 
unlike  pulling  saran  wrap  from  an  aged  jello  mold.  You  may 
need  a  break. 

Foitunately,  the  latest  in  cutting  edge  technology  offer  a 
variety  of  distractions.  The  Playdium  (Missi.ssauga)  and  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre  (North  York)  have  an  abundance  of 
things  to  see,  do  and  touch.  And  best  of  all:  Air  conditioning. 
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Playdium 

Located  next  to  Square  One  Shopping  Centre,  the  Playdium 
is  a  mecca  to  video  game  fanatics  because  of  Sega  City,  a  large 
hall  filled  with  electronic  games  of  all  sorts.  But  the  eleven  acre 
site  holds  much  more  than  just  video  games. 

Outside,  Playdium  offers  a  challenging  forty  foot  climbing 
tower,  an  eighteen-hole,  par  three,  mini-golf  course,  the  Andretti 
Raceway,  a  1.2  km  go-cart  track,  batting  cages,  and  beach 
volleyball  and  basketball  courts. 

The  mini-golf  is  complete  with  sand  traps  and  roughs  and  is 
designed  to  be  a  no  nonsense  course  with  no  miniature  wind- 
mills or  drawbridges  to  distract  you  from  the  game.  The  course 
is  just  really  small  (par  three,  with  a  putter)  and  pretty  boring. 

Sega  City  does  have  a  wide  variety  of  video  games  but  in  no 
way  is  it  an  even  mixture.  It  seemed  like  the  majority  of  games 
were  racers  of  some  kind,  neuvorked  so  that  you  can  challenge 
other  players. 

Must  do's:  Head  to  the  virtual  reality  section  and  jump  on 
either  of  the  two  hang-gliding  units.  Be  a  flying  robot  warrior 
and  engage  in  endless  battles  with  other  robots  in  first-person 
player  game,  VirtualOn.  And  although  it  may  look  unimpres- 
sive and  decidedly  low-tech,  there's  a  charming  (baseball) 
batting  simulation  that,  second  only  to  whiskers  on  kittens, 
quickly  became  one  of  my  favorite  things. 

Playdium  is  pay-as-you-play  so  there  is  no  entrance  charge. 
Some  games  are  more  expensive  to  play  than  they  would  be  at 
your  local  arcade  but  because  you  have  to  purchase  a  play  pass 
(which  works  like  a  debit  card)  you  can  easily  forget  that  it's 
money  that  your  spending.  Stick  to  a  strict  budget. 

Ontario  Science  Centre 

The  Omnimax  theatre  at  the  Science  Centre  seats  320  people 
in  front  of  a  giant  domed  screen  that  covers  any  viewers  field  of 
vision. 

Ihs  latest  Omnimax  film  is  Alaska.  And  if  you,  like  me,  were 
disappointed  with  Special  Effects,  the  first  film  shown  at  the 
Omnimax  theatre,  you'll  be  even  more  so  with  Alaska. 

Narrated  by  Charlton  Heston,  Alaska  explores  the  breathtak- 
ing region  of...  Ala.ska.  Duh.  But  what  begins  as  a  promising 
premise  disintegrates  into  a  lackluster  documentary  with  foot- 
age you've  probably  seen  a  hundred  times  before  on  PBS.  In 
fact,  other  than  the  short  segment  on  white  lightning  (the 
violent,  visible  cracking  of  the  side  of  a  glacier  just  moments 
before  the  ice  crashes  into  the  sea)  Alaska  is  merely  satisfactory. 

I'm  still  not  impressed  with  this  Omnimax  theatre.  The 
projecting  fish-eye  lenses  distort  the  sides  of  the  image  to  the 
point  of  distraction,  and,  according  to  one  knowledgeable 
viewer,  the  screen  is  too  small  to  feel  the  format's  true  potential. 
Apparently,  the  Omnimax  in  Ottawa  dwarfs  the  one  at  the 
Science  Centre. 

Still,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  Omnimax  is  a  dramatic  new 
medium  that  won't  fail  to  impress. 

Both  Alaska  and  Special  B"fects  play  dajly. 

The  first  four  people  at  the  Varsity  on  July  28  will  receive  a 
double  pass  to  see  either  of  the  Omnimax  features. 
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Announcements 


Scarborough.  $350.00  Per  Month. 
Days  4 16-636-6666 
Nights41 6-286-61 01 


U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 
Summer  adventures  in  canoeing, 
kayaking,  hiking  or  cycling  and 
social  events.  Summer  free! 
student  memberships  $  1 2.00.  Sign 
up  at  Athletic  Centre  or  Hart 
House:  call  the  UTOC  Tripline  at 
201-5795. 


Miscellaneous 


CHEVY  MALIBU 
1983, 4  doorChev  Malibu,  good 
body,  low  mileage,  one  owner. 
$  1 200.00  asking  price,  must  see. 
phone  evenings  after  3  pm,  463- 
6179. 

1980  FORD  MUSTANG 

6  cylinder  excellent  mechanical 
condition.  Great  tires  and  brakes. 
85,000  kilometers,  original  one 
owner.  All  maintenance 
records  1 983, 4  doorChev  Malibu, 
good  body ,  low  mileage,  oneowner. 
$  1 200.00  asking  price,  must  see. 
phone  evenings  after  3  pm,  463- 
6179. 


Help  Wanted 


WORK  FROM  HOME 

Twenty  second  commute! 
Serious  income  potential  working 
from  home.  We  provide  training 
and  support  via  revolutionary 
system.  Call  1-888-444-6242  for 
overview.  Thencallusliveat416- 
596-0876. 

PARKING 

Excellent  spaces  at  Spadina  and 
Willcocks,  opposite  New  College 
and  Earth  Sciences.  Personalized 
signs  showing  spaces,  reserved  24 
hours,  $70  per  month.  Call  Mark  at 
944-0805. 

CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 
Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday ! ! 
We  pay  cash ! !  243  College  Street, 
2nd  floor,  4 16-977-07 10. 

HELP  FIGHT  RASICM 
HARASSMENT  AT  U  OF  T 

Volunteers  needed  to  participate 
in  a  focus  group,  6  pm  Thurs.  July 
3 1  St,  toward  the  development  of 
an  unofficial  handbook  on 
harassment  for  students.  All  are 
welcome.  For  info,  call  Michelle 
@  978-8201 


PART-TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  Receptionist,  $8.00  per 
hour.  Downtown  location.  Looking 
for  friendly,  articulate  people. 
Flexible  hours.  The  Answering 
Service  -Ellen  Irving,  967-9295 


events,  day-trips.  Student 
meeting  room.  Letters  for  Visa 
Extension  and  International 
Student  Cards.  Excellent 
location.  The  English  Learning 
Centre  of  Toronto,  347  College 
Street,  suite  310  (west  of 
Spadina).  Tel:  (416)923-4570. 

PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

for  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommendedby Physicians.  Fast, 
easy,  painless.  100%  sterile. 
Student  discount.  Free 
consultation.  Body  waxing 
available.  Highlyqualified,  certified 
electrologist/aesthetician.  Medical 
ArtsBuilding,  l70St.GeorgeSt., 
Ste.  #922.  Universal  Clinic  of 
Electrolysis.  961-8464. 

FAX  RENTALS 

from  $17.50/mo.  Computer/ 
monitor/printer  rentals  from 
$27.50/mo.  386  from  $32.50/ 
mo.  486  from  $37.50/mo.  Pace 
Communications  252-8501 . 

YORKVILLE  AREA 
STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both 
innovative  and  creative  cuts. 
Offers  first  visit  at  50%  off. 
Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine '  s  964- 1 7 1 4 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE 

for  stress,  pain,  headaches.  28  years 
experience.  Medical  Arts  Bldg.  170 
St.  Georgeby  appointment.  Student 
discount.  Ann  Ruebottom  R.M.T. 
9601 -RMT 


Accommodations 


FURNISHED  ROOM 

Bright,  Clean,  Furnished  Room. 
Cable,  Phone  Jack,  Share  Kitchen. 
Safe  Neighbourhood,  1  Block 
South  Of  The  Metro  Zoo. 
Meadowvale/Sheppard/ 


WE  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say !  Expert 
Editing.  Excellent  credentials. 
Call  TIMESOLVERS  for  top 
results.  416-631-6492. 

DEVELOPYOURENGLISH 
COMMUMCATIONSSKILLS 

All  courses  taught  by  qualified 
and  enthusiastic  teachers. 
International  student  group. 
Modern  facilities  and  teaching 
methods.  Weekly  cultural 


ENGLISH  CLASSES 
EVENING/MORNING 

Practice  speaking  English  with 
experienced  ESL  Canadian 
teacher.  Only  5  students  in  each 
class !  $6.60/hour.  Downtown-  call 
Francine  923-0466. 


ESSAY  BLUES??? 

Learn  a  proven  system  that  turns 
every  essay  into  a  great  one. 
Foreign  students  welcome.  For  a 
winning  essay,  call  David.  24 
hours.  4 16-332-9699. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  - 
private  tutoring,  $  1 6  for  one  and  a 
half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh,  534- 
3736.  Have  an  A  in  Math  157H, 
was  a  Math  TA,  am  very  patient. 

PRINCETON  REVIEW 
CANADA 

Get  an  edge  on  the  GM  AT,  MC  AT, 
USMLE,  LSAT,  and  GRE. 
Dynamic  Instructors.  Small 
interactive  classes  (15  student 
max)  www.  review.com  Tel.  800- 
2-REVIEW. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
and  articles.  Reasonable  rates. 
Joe   at   694-1660.  E-mail: 
jftirfaro@idirect.com 

COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  TUTORING 

C,  C+-t-,  Turing  and  Data 
Structures.  Assistance  for 
assignments  and  projects.  Exam 
Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  416-785- 
5938. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-Ievel  Stats, 
Probability,  Survey  Design  & 
Analysis,  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis 
(M)AN(C)OVA,  Ordinary/ 
Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied 
Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog; 
Mgmt;  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small 
samples.  Term  Proj./SocSci 
Thesis  assistance.  VISA 
accepted.Tel:486-3908,Fax:322- 
5890. 


advertise  in  the  Varsity. 

979-2856 


DEBT  PROBLEMS? 

FOX  &  PARTNERS  UMTED 
TRUSTEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY 

No  Charge  For  Initial  Consultation 
Fee  Arrangements  Available 

For  Appointments  Call 

418  North  Service  Road  East,  Suite  3C,  Oakville  Ontario 

(905)  849-6583 
24  Queen  Street  East,  Suite  604,  Brampton,  Ontario 

(905)  454-4075 
nil  Finch  Avenue  West,  Suite  445  North  York,  Ontario 

(416)  663-4830 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM  •  7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands- 
on  training  at  your  convenience. 
Bring  your  own  data,  or  practice 
on  our  sample  data  sets.  Clear, 
precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing 
and  statistical  quesrions.  SPSS, 
GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908, 
Fax:  322-5890.  V/5A  accepted. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus, 
Linear  Algebra,  Complex  Vars, 
Numerical  Methods,  Differential 
Equns,  PDEs,  Discrete  Math, 
Math.  Analysis,  Operations 
Research,  Eco.  Quant.  Methods, 
Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking 
Corporate  Finance.  MA  math, 
B.Sc.  math  specialist.  Tel:  486- 
3908,  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  GRADES! 

Professional  editor  and  published 
writer  will  edit/proofread  your 
essays,  theses  and  manuscripts 
for  grammar,  spelling,  style  and 
structure.  Reasonable  rates  and 
fast,  professional  service.  Stuart 
416-588-7277, 

ESSAY  WRITING 
AND  RESEARCH 
ASSISTANCE 

Experienced  help  in  all  fields  of 
study.  Your  worries  are  over 
when  you  call  us  at416-922-3773. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue 
master's  thesis,  doctoral 
dissertation, orothermajorproject? 
A  tough  minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly 
qualified  reader/editorcan  provide 
the  'jump  start'  you  need. 


TEL:4 16-923-8751 

EDFTING 
(  ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal 
Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Business 
Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings,  Highly  qualified 
McGill  Graduate  (Post 
Doctoral).  (416)923-8751 

LETTER-PERFECT 
EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will 
organize,  edit  and  proofread 
your  essays  and  assignments  to 
perfection.  Deliver  you  work  in 
person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a 
specialty.  FORMERLY 
CHARLOTTE'S!  Call  Lynn: 
429-9911 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc. 
Laserprint.  Fax  service.  Also  have 
typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  Subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602.  24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/ 
ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,edi ting,  fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U 
of  T.  Text-pro.  4 1 9-566-7 1 49 

WORD  PROCESSING 
SERVICE 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts, 
resumes,  etc.  Fast,  accurate, 
dependable.  Assist  with  spelling, 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  etc. 
Fax  available.  Discount  on  large 
projects.  (416)266-6814. 


Commercial 
Bookbinding 

James  C.  Watkins 

Thesis,  Custom  Leather  Bindings,  Journals, 
Medical  &  Law  Books,  General  Repairs  &  Cold  Stamping 

1 27  Manville  Road,  Unit  5 "Scarborough,  Ontario  Ml  L  4J7 
Fax/Phone:  757-4442 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


E^toile  C 

99  Yorkville  Aver 

cut  /  blowdry       reg.  $38. 
perms              reg.  $70. 
highlights           from  $60. 
henna              from  $38 

IJoiffure 

-lue  964-8596 

$35 
o|  $30. 
$19. 

GST  included 
Bring  in  this  ad  for  discount 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
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V  A        S   I  X,  Y 


A  camp  for  all  kinds 

Kids  and  counsellors  converge  on  campus 


SPORTg 


by  Jeff  Brennan 
Varsity  Staff 

The  marching  of  footsteps  you  hear 
throughout  the  Athletic  Centre  this  sum- 
mer won't  all  belong  to  University  of 
Toronto  students. 

Some  of  these  visitors  are  kids, 
enrolled  in  Camp  U  of  T,  the  sum- 
mer day  camp  run  by  the  univer 
sity.  In  its  fifteenth  year,  Camp  U 
of  T  is  comprised  of  ACHIEVE 
Camp  (a  multi-purpose  spe- 
cifically designed  for  girls),  a 
mini-university  camp 
(which  gives  10-15  year 
olds  a  taste  of  what's 
ahead),  and  its  popular  in 
dividual  sports  camps. 

The  Athletic 


Ceri? 
tre  gym  is 

sort  of  like  a  headquarters  for  all  the 
kids  enrolled  in  the  sports  camps.  Plas- 
tered on  the  walls  all  around  are  signs 
for  each  sport,  marking  the  stations 
where  the  kids  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
their  instructors.  When  they  get  there, 
the  instructors  lead  their  charges  every 
which  way  to  begin  the  day's  worth  of 
activities. 

Approximately  60  U  of  T  students 
and  alumni  as  well  as  a  handful  of 
coaches  lend  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience on  particular  sports  to  the 
kids.  Notable  coaches  taking  part  in- 
clude Ken  Olynyk  and  Michelc 
Belanger,  the  coaches  of  the  men's  and 
women's  Varsity  basketball  teams,  who 
instruct  the  basketball  camp;  Phil  Bruce, 
the  coach  of  the  Varsity  gymnastics 
club,  who  takes  care  of  the  gymnastics 
camp;  and  Darren  Lowe,  men's  Var- 
sity hockey  coach,  who  teaches 
the  in-line  skating  camp. 

At  around  noon,  a  few  kids 
from  all  of  the  camps  hang  aroui 
the  Olympic  pool.  The  not-so- 
aquatically-inclined  ones  hang  around 
in  the  shallow  end  or  near  the  middle, 
floating  around  in  rubber  tubes  and 
playing  games.  The  more  experienced 
ones  are  in  the  deep  end,  jumping  off 
the  diving  platforms,  trying  to  outdo 
one  another  by  trying  to  create  the 
largest  splash  in  the  water. 

One  would  hope  these  kids  are  not 
the  ones  who  take  part  in  the  diving 
camp,  one  of  the  more  interesting  camps 
that  U  of  T  has  to  offer. 


"Diving-camp  is  rather 
unique.  You  don't  really  le 
that  in  most  gym  classes,"  say^ 
Anna  Dacyshyn,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  physical  education  and  has 
been  instructing  the  camp  for  three  years. 
"It's  [Camp  U  of  T]  a  real  good  way  to  try 
a  bunch  of  different  sports  and  see  what 
you  like  best.  It's  really  an  opportunity  to 
explore  and  learn  new  things  and  have 
fun  while  doing  it." 

The  camp  also  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  teach  sports  other 


than  the  ones  they  play  during  the  year. 
Keely  Brown,  a  third  year  psychology/ 
criminology  student  and  starting 
goallender  of  the  women's  Varsity 
hockey  team,  originally  wanted  to  be 
j!  an  instructor  for  the  in-line  skating 
*  camp,  but  a  broken  wrist  kept  her  from 
able  to  do  so. 

"I've  been  on  the  ice 
since  I  was  14,  so  I  thought, 
this  would  be  a  nice 
change,  teaching  in- 
line skating,"  Brown 
says.  Instead,  she'll  be 
an  instructor  for  the 
multi-sport  camp. 
This  camp  best  capnjres 
the  spirit  of  the  sports 
camps — it  allows  kids  ages 
1 5- 11  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 
sports  such  as  baseball,  track 
and  field,  basketball,  volley- 
ball and  ultimate  frisbee. 
"At  5-7  [years  old],  we  de-em- 
phasize competition,  [it's]  all 
fun,"    says    Howard  Van 
Langenberg,  a  physical  educa- 
tion graduate  student.  "When  we 
^       play  a  game  of  soccer,  it  doesn't 
^  matter  what  the  score  is,  or  who 
ifcored  the  goals,  what  team  won.  As 
hag  as  [the  kids]  had  fun  learning  the 
rules  of  the  game." 
■ ,  Although  the  older  kids  in  the  camp 
are  a  little  more  competitive,  the  focus 
^4^-     remains  on  honing  one's  skills  in  a 
particular  sport,  he  adds. 


'  after  4  p.m.,  ofTicially  the  end  of 
Camp  U  of  T  for  the  day.  But  many 
students  slay  an  extra  hour  since  not 
all  kids  leave  at  the  same  time.  The 
kids  still  waiting  for  a  ride  home 
wait  in  the  Phys.  Ed.  student 
ounge,  playing  games  with  the 
student  counselors  or  getting  pig- 
gyback rides  from  them.  You 
get  the  sense  that  the  students 
►  really  enjoy  being  here. 

"I  gel  to  learn  a  lot  more 
about  kids  [and]  how  they  inter- 
act, other  than  just  reading  about 
it,"  says  Thomas  Lam,  a  fourth- 
year  physical  education  student  at 
jnp  U  of  T  for  the  first  time.  "You 
learn  what  works  and  what  doesn't  with 
kids." 

For  the  most  part,  the  students  would 
still  be  here  even  if  the  pay  wasn't. 

'To  volunteer  for  it,  yeah — I've  done 
stuff  like  this  before,  like  being  a  teaching 
assistant,  helping  out  kids,"  says  Lam. 

"I'm  doing  this  because  I  like  it," 
adds  Dacyshyn.  "If  I  have  to  make  a 
living,  this  is  the  way  I'd  like  to  do  it." 


Koach  Yagi  and  his  team  Squirmin'  Vermin'  are  atop  the  coed 
Division  D  standings  with  a  perfect  record  of  3-0. 


Softball 

(Standings  as  of  Monday,  July  21 ) 


COED  WITH  PLAYOFFS 
AFTERNOON 


DIVISION  A 

GP 

W 

L 

T 

D 

TP 

COED  WITH 

PLAYOFFS 

- 

Nutralysers 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

EVENING 

Hitmen 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Reactors 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

DIVISION  A 

GP 

W 

L 

T 

D 

TP 

Toxic  Dump 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Bonecrushers 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Boners 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

C.S.  Stars 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Tmsprt  Phns 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Concrete  Vbrts 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Schrdngr's  Bt 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

-1 

Trinity  Reds 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Psy  Jungs 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

COED  WITHOUT 

PLAYOFFS  - 

Antagonists 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

EVENING 

Pathogenies 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

DIVISION  E 

GP 

W 

L 

T 

D 

TP 

DIVISION  B 

GP 

w 

L 

T 

D 

TP 

4-Base  Otters 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Festring  Wnds 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 
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New  faculty  a  marriage  of  body  and  mind 


by  Jill  Windsor 

The  union  of  two  sports-related  depart- 
ments to  create  a  heralded  new  and 
improved  faculty  have  left  some  ques- 
tioning the  likelihood  of  its  success 
within  a  modest  budget. 

As  of  this  fall,  students  can  sign  up  to 
earn  a  degree  at  the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Educafion  and  Health. 

The  non-credit  based  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation  and  the  de- 
gree-based School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  will  merge  to  create 
what  administrators  have  dubbed  as  a 
"teaching  health  centre." 

However,  some  say  teaching  de- 
mands will  overpower  the  faculty's 
intent  to  provide  greater  emphasis  on 
scholarly  research  if  the  cash-strapped 
school  is  unable  to  hire  more  staff. 

David  Tinker,  a  U  of  T  faculty  repre- 
sentative on  the  Governing  Council, 
expressed  his  concern  to  Bruce  Kidd, 
who  is  expected  to  head  the  faculty. 

"I  am  worried  for  you,  that  you  need 
support  to  move  in  that  direction," 
Tinker  said  at  a  recent  Planning  and 
Budget  meefing. 

Kidd  assured  U  of  T  governors  that 
the  faculty's  highly-trained  and  ambi- 
tious staff  is  ready  to  juggle  the  teach- 


ing and  increased  research  ends  of  the 
job. 

"We  have  been  hit  by  cuts  as  every 
academic  division  has  been  hit.  We  are 
making  the  best  of  changing  terrain  to 
make  important  improvements,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile 
U  of  T 
spokespeople 
claim  the  merger 
will  enhance  effi- 
ciency but  that  the 
motivation  for  the 
plan  was  not  a 
desire  to  cut  costs. 

"There  is  no 
cost-savings.  For 
the  short  term  we 
are  actually 
spending  more, 
but  we  hope  in 
time,  we'll  have  a 

cost-saving,"  said  university  provost 
Adel  Sedra,  adding  cutting  back  on 
administrative  overlap  may  leave  the 
faculty  with  some  extra  cash. 

But  Kidd  does  not  appear  to  have 
embraced  the  plan  from  its  onset. 
"When  Professor  Sedra  asked  me  two 
years  ago  to  merge  the  two  depart- 
ments I  swallowed  very  hard  and  won- 


dered whether  it  could  be  done,"  he 
said  at  the  meeting. 

Kidd  had  a  vested  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  individual  qualities  inherent  to 
the  divisions,  since  he  has  been  direct- 
ing both  for  many  years. 


When  Professor  Sedra  asked 
me  two  years  ago  to  merge  the 

two  departments  I 
swallowed  very  hard  and  won- 
dered whether  it  could  be  done 
-Bruce  Kidd^  ^ 


Today,  after  many  months  working 
to  ensure  this  merger  benefits  both 
parties,  he  is  confident  of  success. 

He  says  the  faculty's  strength  lies  in 
pooling  resources,  with  academic  ex- 
pertise on  physical  activity  and  health 
being  complemented  by  actual  training 
in  the  field — putting  U  of  T  on  the 
cutting  edge. 


U  of  T's  head  of  student  affairs  David 
Neelands  enthusiastically  agrees.  "It  is  a 
good  move  to  strengthen  academic  and 
recreational  programs,"  he  said,  adding 
the  union  does  not  decrease  the  level  of 
resources  provided  to  the  programs. 

But  he  says  that  students  can  expect 
a  change  in  their  work  requirements 
and,  obviously,  the  structure  of  their 
programs. 

Even  U  of  T  student  governor  Jacob 
Click,  who  is  rapidly  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  asking  administrators  the  tough 
questions,  expresses  faith  in  Kidd's 
ability  to  make  this  work. 

"If  Bruce  Kidd  believes  that  better 
services  will  happen  by  merging  the 
two  divisions,  that  seems  reasonable  to 
me,"  he  said. 

Click  says  he  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  high-level  of  student 
consultation  about  the  merger,  which 
included  student  committees  from  both 
departments. 

Last  year,  student  leaders  expressed 
concern  about  the  future  use  of  their 
compulsory  DAR  fees,  which  are  col- 
lected to  fund  athletic  recreational  serv- 
ices. They  feared  the  merger  may  mean 
student  fees  would  end  up  flowing  into 
academic  programs  which  should  be 


funded  by  the  university. 

But  the  transparent  and  clearly  inde- 
pendent budgets  set  out  for  the  aca- 
demic and  recreational  sides  of  the  new 
merger  have  set  them  at  ease.  They  are 
convinced  there  is  no  risk  their  fees 
could  be  jumbled  into  the  academic 
rink. 

However,  Click  says  the  whole  issue 
has  drawn  his  attention  to  what  he 
deems  an  unfair  breakdown  in  what 
students  are  expected  to  pay  for  in 
recreational  costs. 

For  example,  he  says,  the  locker 
rooms  are  used  by  a  cross-section  of 
student  patrons  when  they  go  to  work 
out.  But  students  in  sports-related  pro- 
grams also  rely  on  them.  However,  the 
costs  come  solely  from  fees  collected 
evenly  from  full-time  undergraduates. 

"A  million  dollar  locker  room  is  being 
put  in  the  Athletic  Centre  which  is  funded 
by  students'  auxiliary  fees.  This  is  clearly 
an  academic  need  for  the  faculty  and  the 
funding  should  come  from  their  budget 
not  auxiliary  fees,"  he  said. 

The  last  inklings  of  the  athletic  and 
recreation  department  and  the  physical 
and  health  education  school  will  be 
wiped  out  after  their  constitutions  are 
amended  this  fall. 
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Campus  facelift  meets  furor 


Varsity  Arena  to  be  replaced  with 
money  malting  ventures 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto's 
quest  for  cash  is  about  to  trig- 
ger a  domino  effect  starting 
with  the  bricks  of  Varsity  Sta- 
dium and  ending  with  a  high 
quality  running  track. 

With  plans  to  tear  down  what 
is  seen  as  an  under-used  eye- 
sore, the  university  doesn't  in- 


tend on  building  an  indoor  track 
in  the  new  one — it's  trying  to 
keep  the  stadium  small  in  order 
to  minimize  costs  -and  maxi- 
mize profit. 

It  now  has  to  figure  out  where 
to  put  the  new  400  metre  track, 
since  it  just  doesn't  fit  into  the 
university's  initial  design 
plan — a  scheme  which  will  al- 
low the  university  to  declare  a 
huge  chunk  of  land  as  surplus. 


Worth  millions,  this  400,000 
square  feet  of  land  is  not  just 
any  dry  strip  of  desert.  Located 
on  Bloor  Street  just  west  of 
Bay,  commercial  developers 
could  have  a  field  day  with  this 
former  home  of  the  Grey  Cup. 
Possible  big-ticket  projects  in- 
clude condominiums  or  a  string 
of  high-end  shops. 

The  problem  now  is  where 
to  put  this  bigger  and  better 
track  on  the  downtown  cam- 
pus where  space  availability  is 
extremely  limited,  especially 


now  that  U  of  T's  Master  Plan, 
approved  by  the  city  last  spring, 
is  underway  with  the  revamp- 
ing of  23  sites. 

U  of  T's  vice-president  hu- 
man resources  Michael  Finlayson 
says  the  idea  of  leasing  the  Bloor 
Street  frontage  to  developers  has 
been  the  university's  plans  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

"[The  land]  would  be  better 
used  commercially  than  [under] 
a  dilapidated  stadium,"  he  said. 
"Right  now  my  problem  is  the 
track  question.  What  price  are 


we  willing  to  pay  for  the  track?" 

But  Jacob  Click,  student  rep- 
resentative on  U  of  T's  Covem- 
ing  Council,  says  giving  away 
university  soil  for  wide-open 
development  is  definitely  too  high 
a  price,  even  if  it  is  some  of  the 
most  lucrative  land  in  Toronto. 

"If  they're  planning  to  lev- 
erage the  most  valuable  land 
the  university  has  for  money, 
we  might  as  well  sell  every- 
thing and  move  the  entire  cam- 
pus to  Vaughan,"  he  said, 
please  see  Big  bucks,  page  3 


Starbucks  heats 
up  campus 
coffee  war 

Another  corporate  logo  to  evade, 
says  student  activist 


BY  MIKE  BOZAK 

Although  the  Seattle-based 
coffee  guru  Starbucks  has  met 
vehement  opposition  where  it's 
tried  to  set  up  shop  elsewhere, 
the  University  of  Toronto  has 
welcomed  it  onto  campus. 

The  gala  opening,  to  be  held 
this  week  at  the  new  cafe  in  the 
Athletic  Centre,  will  officially 
inaugurate  the  first  Starbucks 
on  the  soil  of  a  Canadian  cam- 
pus. 

Starbucks  is  waltzing  onto 
campus  after  striking  a  deal 
with  Marriott,  the  company 
which  has  a  contract  with  the 
university  to  provide  food  and 
beverage  services  on  campus. 

The  one  Starbucks  location 
will  have  to  contend  with  the 
four  Second  Cup  bar  stands 
already  here. 

The  competitive  market 
will  be  beneficial,  says 
Giancarlo  Vitaro,  Marriott's 
campus  manager.  "There  is 
enough  business  on  campus 
that  all  food  and  beverage 
outlets  will  get  their  fair 
share.  A  competitive  envi- 
ronment gives  the  students 
more  choices,"  he  said,  add- 
ing it  decided  to  go  with 
Starbucks  because  the  Ath- 
letic Centre's  clientele  and 


administration  wanted  an 
'upscale  cafe.' 

Second  Cup  also  says  it 
welcomes  Starbucks'  arrival. 

"Competition  is  good  for  the 
market.  It's  good  for  compa- 
nies," said  Kathryn  Char- 
bonneau,  manager  of  the  four 
outlets  on  campus,  one  of 
which  has  just  undergone  reno- 
vations to  upgrade  it  from  a 
moveable  cart  to  a  tiipper,  Eu- 
ropean-style bar  set-up. 

But  Elena  Lonero,  coordi- 
nator for  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Group  at  U  of  T,  says 
Starbucks'  appearance  on  cam- 
pus raises  a  string  of  questions 
as  seemingly  banal  as  the  com- 
pany's presence  here  to  as  se- 
rious as  its  treatment  of  coffee- 
growers  in  Guatemala. 

She  sees  its  arrival  as  just 
another  example  of  the  parcel- 
ling off  of  campus  to  outside 
corporations.  "Large  corpora- 
tions are  pocketing  the  profits 
and  taking  them  off  campus," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  Sec- 
ond Cup,  Taco  Bell  and  Sub- 
way which  have  already  made 
their  way  onto  campus. 

Neither  the  university  nor 
the  companies  disclose  the  fi- 
nancial advantages  of  these 
arrangements. 

please  see  coffee,  page  2 
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Enthusiastic,  outgoing  and  happy  to  be  here.  Obviously  first  years. 
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St.  Mike's  takes  hard-line 
position  on  condoms 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

When  frosh  get  their  orienta- 
tion kits  today,  students  at  St. 
Michael's  college  will  be  short 
one  vital  insert — a  condom. 

The  decision  to  keep  them 
out,  made  by  the  college's  ori- 
entation committee,  was  a  sim- 
ple one — it's  in  line  with  the 
Catholic  church's  teachings  on 
sexuality. 

"It's  a  St.  Michael's  thing," 
said  one  of  the  student  co- 
chairs  of  orientation  and  mem- 


ber of  the  committee.  "We're  a 
Catholic  college  and  that' s  why 
we  don't  promote  it." 

In  official  church  docu- 
ments, it  states  that  deliber- 
ately frustrating  the  procrea- 
tive  aspect  in  sexual  inter- 
course through  birth  control  is 
morally  unacceptable,  as  is 
premarital  sex. 

The  condoms,  packaged 
neatly  in  a  match-like  box,  are 
provided  by  the  university's 
Sexual  Education  and  Peer 
Counselling  Centre  and  in- 
cluded in  the  frosh  packages 


sent  by  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  to  all  other  col- 
leges. 

Humberto  Carolo,  one  of 
the  centre's  co-ordinators,  says 
the  St.  Mike's  decision  is  irre- 
sponsible. 

"I  think  it's  a  big  mistake. 
It's  very  premature  to  assume 
Catholic  students  don't  engage 
in  sexual  activity.  And  it's  ac- 
tually putting  students  at  risk," 
he  said,  reiterating  the  con- 
doms are  available  at  no  cost  at 
the  centre. 

please  see  Catholic,  page  6 


U  of  T  role  biased  in  hospital  closures,  say  critics 


Uof  T peddling  explanations  over 
accusations  of  foul  play 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

In  recent  days,  spectators  in  a 
Toronto  court  room  have  heard 
stories  which  paint  a  less  than 
pretty  picture  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  legal  challenges 
launched  by  four  hospitals  in 
their  fight  to  survive  the  axe  of 
the  Health  Services  Restruc- 
turing Commission  began  last 
week.  Two  hospitals  involved 
in  the  court  battles,  Women's 
College  and  Wellesley  Cen- 
tral, are  world-renowned  teach- 
ing hospitals  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

The  other  two,  Doctors  and 
the  Orthopaedic  &  Arthritic 
hospitals,  have  been  ordered 
to  amalgamate  into  two  other 


teaching  hospitals  of  the  uni- 
versity— The  Toronto  Hospi- 
tal and  Sunnybrook  respec- 
tively. 

The  commission,  estab- 
lished in  April  1996,  issued  its 
final  directives  six  weeks  ago. 

Court  proceedings  were  sus- 
pended last  Friday  and  out-of- 


court  negotiations  between 
Women's  College  Hospital  and 
the  commission  began.  Mat- 
ters were  adjourned  the  same 
day — which  means  the  legal 
challenge  can  be  reactivated  at 
any  moment. 
This  past  week's  proceed- 


ings tell  a  story  of  the  universi- 
ty's controversial  involvement 
with  the  government-ap- 
pointed body. 

Doctors  Hospital's  story,  as 
told  to  the  three  presiding 
judges,  emphasizes  the  enor- 
mous power  granted  by  the 
commission  to  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  and  dean 
of  medicine  Arnold 
Aberman — appointed  as 
facilitators  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Doctors  and  the  Toronto 
hospitals  dating  back  to 
1 995 — when  the  previous  gov- 
ernment's health  commission 
ruled  in  favour  of  Doctors 
Hospital  taking  over  parts  of 
The  Toronto  Hospital's  west- 
ern division. 

The  commission  has  con- 
firmed that  it  appointed 
Prichard  as  its  representative 
and  gave  him  a  wide  man- 
date as  facilitator,  a  role 


which  spanned  over  several 
months. 

But  the  Doctors  Hospital 
case  has  left  some  who  have 
spent  the  last  year  trying  to 
save  two  of  the  university's 
teaching  hospitals — Wom- 
en's College  and  Wellesley — 
wondering  why  the  univer- 
sity didn't  speak  up  more 
loudly  for  these  institutions. 

U  of  T's  meddling  provokes 
outrage 

The  lawyer  for  Doctors 
Hospital,  a  small  commu- 
nity-based hospital  located 
just  west  of  the  campus,  told 
the  judges  that  the  function 
of  these  top  university  offi- 
cials has  put  in  question  the 
integrity  of  the  commis- 
sion's findings.  "The  proc- 
ess is  tainted  with  bias," 
Nairm  Waterman  told  the 
judges.  "They  had  the  ear  of 


the  commission." 

In  his  affidavit  Prichard 
admits  reporting  regularly  to 
the  commission's  chair  and 
confirms  that  he  and 
Aberman  drafted  the  pro- 
posal as  part  of  their 
facilitative  role  which  be- 
came the  genesis  of  the  com- 
mission's findings — to  shut 
down  Doctors  Hospital  and 
move  its  service  and  assets 
to  The  Toronto  Hospital. 

But  he  adds  he  was  only 
seeking  to  find  common 
ground  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions at  the  request  of  the 
commission.  "I  had  no  deci- 
sion-making authority.  I  had 
no  power  to  impose  anything," 
Prichard  said,  pointing  out 
that  mediation  in  some  cases  is 
most  effectively  carried  out  by 
those  who  are  aware  of  matters 
most  intimately, 
please  see  Aberman,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


For  information  on  events,  programmes  and  facilities,  check  The  Hart  House  Website: 
www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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Wed.  Sep.  10th.  Ifs  an  all-day 
House  Party  —  and  you're  invited. 

Fill  out  a  ballot  and  win  major  prizes  from  DELL  (a  laptop  computer!),  TO  Bank,  and 
ttie  U  of  T  Bookstore  (winners  must  be  present  at  ttie  2  pm  draw),  Have  a  famous 
*Loonie'  and  *Twoonie'  luncti!  Visit  ttie  ice  cream  sundae  bar!  Athletics  demos  include 
Aikido,  Judo,  T'ai  Ctii  and  neck  massage.  Take  a  fitness  class  and/or  let  one  of  our 
experts  orient  you  to  ttie  Weigtit  Room  and  our  full  range  of  exercise  moctiines.  The 
Arbor  Room  will  feature  *Meal  Deals'  from  8  am  to  1 0  pm  plus  great  late  nigtit  live 
music.  Over  30  Clubs  &  Committees  will  be  on  display  in  ttie  Quadrangle,  ttie  Map 
Room  and  ttie  Reading  Room.  Live  jazz,  a  parliamentary  debate,  guided  tours,  spot 
prizes  &  more...!  There's  o  whole  lot  going  on...and  rs  yours  to  enjoyi 


1  ART*** 


Coll  978-8398 


Aberman  pleased 


'  The  Justlno  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery:  'Every  Damn  Tree.'  West  Gallery:  'Works 
I  on  Paper, 'selections  from  ttie  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Tues.  Sep.  2  to  Sat.  Oct.  4. 
,  The  Arbor  Room  -  Sept.  2  to  Oct.  1 1,  "Star  -  Sam  Harris. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES***  Coll  978-2452 

I  Programme  Activities  Guides  are  now  available  throughout  Hart  House. 

'  Archery  -  Opening  Day,  Ttiur,  Sep.  11  at  5  pm  in  Ttie  Range.  For  more  information,  call 
j  978-2446. 

!  Bridge  -  Orientation  Nigtit  for  new  members  is  Tues.  Sep.  1 6  at  6  pm  in  ttie  Mop  Room. 
I   For  more  information,  call  978-2446. 

!  Chamber  Strings  -  First  of  two  open  retieorsals  on  Mon.  Sep.  8  of  7  pm  in  ttie  Music 

Room.  For  more  information,  coll  978-5363. 
j  Camera  -  Open  Meeting  on  Wed.  Sep.  10  at  7  pm.  Guest  speaker  Amitovo  Ctiowdtiury, 
I  'Ptiotogroptiing  ttie  Goddess  in  Calcutta'. 

I  Chess  -  First  ctiess  open  play  is  Fri.  Sep.  1 2  from  3-7  pm  in  ttie  Mop  Room.  Visit  our  table 
]  during  Wide  Open  House  for  information  on  intercollegiate  and  international  competitions. 
I   For  more  information,  coll  978-5363. 

j  Chorus  -  Beginning  Wed.  Sep.  10,  sign  up  for  on  audition  for  ttiis  elite  ctioir!  More  infor- 
I   motion,  call  978-0537. 

[  Debating  Club  -  Open  meeting  is  on  Wed.  Sep.  10  at  4  pm  in  ttie  Debates  Room  followed 
1  at  7  pm  by  a  Formal  Debate  featuring  U  of  T  President,  J.  Robert  S.  Prictiord:  BIRT  'Tuition 
I   is  Not  Higti  Enougti.'  For  more  information,  call  978-0537. 

Film  Board  -  Toronto  -  Ttie  Hollywood  of  ttie  nortti  and  ttie  location  of  ttie  Hart  House  Film 
'  Board.  Learn  more  about  ttie  Film  Board  at  ttie  Open  Meeting  &  Screening,  Ttiurs.  Sept.  1 8  at 
I   6:30  pm. 

1  Jazz  Ensemble  -  Open  retieorsals  on  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  and  22  of  7  pm  in  ttie  East  Common 
,   Room.  Sign  up  at  ttiis  retiearsol  for  auditions.  For  more  information,  coll  978-5363. 

Investment  Club  -  First  Social  Event  is  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  of  4  pm  in  ttie  Mop  Room.  Come  for 
'  retrestiments  and  a  demonstration  of  ttie  Telerote  system  and  to  meet  ttie  new  executive. 
'  For  more  information,  call  978-2446. 

,  Masters'  Swim  -  Come  swim  in  a  ctiollenging,  sociable  and  non-competitive  environment. 
^   First  swim  dote  is  Tues.  Sep.  2  of  2  pm.  For  fees  and  registration  information,  coll  ttie 
Membership  Services  Office  of  978-2447. 

Orchestra  -  First  of  ttiree  open  retieorsals  starts  Ttiur.  Sep.  4  of  7:30  pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall. 
For  more  information,  call  978-5363. 

Singers  -  New  members  may  sign  up  at  any  of  ttie  first  ttiree  retieorsals  on  Sep.  8,  1 5 
and  22  at  6:30  pm.  No  auditions  necessary.  For  more  information  coll  978-0537. 
Symphonic  Band  -  First  of  two  open  rehearsals  is  on  Tues.  Sep.  16  of  6:30  pm  in  the 
Great  Hall.  For  more  information,  coll  978-5363. 

Underwater  Club  -  Orientation  night  for  new  members  is  Wed.  Sep.  1 0  from  7-1 0  pm  in 
the  East  Common  Room.  For  fees  and  registration  information,  coll  978-2447. 
Yoga  Club  -  Join  classes  beginning  Mon.  Sep.  8  and  Wed.  Sep.  10.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  978-2452. 

ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447 

Fall  Athletics  Guides  con  be  picked  up  throughout  Hart  House.  Student  cords  are  required 
to  access  facilities. 

Fall  "91  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  7  days  a  week. 
Registered  Fitness  and  Instructional  Classes  stori  as  early  as  Sep.  3  -  sign  up  for  classes 

in  aquatics,  dance,  martial  arts,  fitness  and  more. 

Lockers  &  Towels  Locker  renewals  -  $41-  new  rentals  Sep. -Apr  Women  on  Sep.  8,  Men 
on  Sep.  9.  Towel  service  -  $43  -  Sep.-  Apr.  Purchase  at  Membership  Sen/ices  Office. 
Running  Clinic  Free  Running  Clinic  Wed.  Sep.  1 7  from  6-7pm.  Sign  up  at  Membership 
Sen/ices. 

Introductory  Rock  Climbing  Course  Sign  up  of  Membership  Services  Office. 
GET  WIRED! 

You  con  hove  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub- 
scribe toour  LISTSERV:  send  on  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERVUTORONTO.CA. 
Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 
'SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstnome  lostnome'  (filling  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will 
received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions?  Send 
on  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca. 

HART  HOUSE 
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continued  from  front  page 

Aberman  ectioes  ttie  same 
position.  "We  didn't  see  our- 
selves as  advocates  of  Toronto 
Hospital." 

Waterman,  tiowever,  disa- 
grees. "It's  obvious  [the 
facilitators]  were  representing 
one  of  the  parties....  They've 
turned  Doctors  Hospital  into  a 
division  of  Toronto  Hospital," 
he  told  the  court. 

Both  Prichard  and  Aberman 
sit  on  The  Toronto  Hospital's 
board,  one  of  the  university's 
largest  teaching  hospitals  where 
almost  all  of  the  medical  staff 
hold  appointments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Aberman  is 
also  a  past  chief  of  staff  at  the 
hospital. 

In  his  affidavit,  Brian 
McFarlane,  president  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  Doctors 
Hospital,  describes  less  than 
conciliatory  interactions  with  the 
university. 

"Mr.  Prichard  advised  me  that 
his  private  discussions  with 
[Commission  chair]  Dr.  Sinclair 
suggested  that  Doctors  Hospital 
would  be  wise  to  develop  terms 
of  reference  to  discussions  re- 
garding the  transfer  of  its  staff  to 
The  Toronto  Hospital.  He  fur- 
ther suggested  that  'in  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  Dr.  Sinclair  will 
impose  integration,'"  the  affi- 
davit reads,  adding  that  Prichard 
warned  against  pushing  for 
separate  governance  for  Doc- 
tors hospital  as  is  was  "taking  a 
high  political  risk." 

Prichard,  however,  takes  is- 
sue with  McFarlane's  assertions. 
"Our  role  was  purely  informal 
and  voluntary.  We  received  no 
remuneration  from  the  Commis- 
sion for  our  services,  and  treated 
our  work  as  part  of  our  respon- 
sibilities as  Dean  and  President 
respectively,"  he  wrote  in  his 
affidavit. 

Only  whispers  on 
Women's  College 

In  hearing  this  story  unfold, 
Joan  Vale,  who  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  1994  af- 
ter a  36  year  career  as  a  faculty 
member  and  a  part  of  Women's 
College  Hospital's  medical  staff, 
says  this  woman-centred  hospi- 
tal hasn't  received  the  support  it 
deserves. 

"I'm  disappointed  that  the 
university,  which  has  seen  fit  to 
give  academic  honours  to 
women  at  Women's  College, 
hasn't  felt  it's  something  they 
should  support,"  she  said,  add- 
ing the  central  role  the  hospital 
has  played  in  the  development 
of  women  doctors  as  research- 
ers, teachers  and  administra- 
tors. "I'm  sorry  it  hasn't  been 
recognized." 

The  hospital  which  has  been 


run  by  and  for  women  since  its 
inception  in  1883  and  was  re- 
cently designated  a  collaborat- 
ing centre  for  women's  health 
by  the  Worid  Health  Organiza- 
tion— the  only  such  centre  in 
this  hemisphere — has  been  or- 
dered to  amalgamate  into  one 
corporation  with  a  single  corpo- 
rate structure  at  Sunnybrook 
Health  Sciences  Centre,  another 
U  of  T-affilialed  hospital. 

Aberman  says  his  support  for 
Women's  College  has  been 
present  during  the  battle  for  sur- 
vival which  has  been  dubbed  by 
Friends  of  Women's  College 
Hospital  as  a  takeover  by 
Sunnybrook. 

But  the  one  letter  Aberman 
sent  the  commission  outlining 
his  support  for  separate  govern- 
ance in  women's  health  is  ac- 
companied by  two  others  ex- 
pressing his  concern  regarding 
the  university's  previous  obli- 
gations at  Sunnybrook. 

When  the  Sunnybrook  lands 
were  given  to  the  university  in 
1965,  the  university  agreed  to 
certain  terms — namely,  that  pri- 
ority use  for  veterans  would  be 
ensured. 

While  research  in  women's 
health  at  Sunnybrook  currently 
accounts  for  around  seven  per 
cent  of  the  budget,  only  one  of 
12  chiefs  of  medical  staff  is  a 
woman. 

Those  fighting  for  the  sur- 
vival of  Women's  College  say 
this  move  spells  disaster  for 
women's  health  in  Ontario.  "Just 
look  at  the  women  at  Sunny- 
brook. Being  deluted  out  in  a 
culture  such  as  that  is  demoral- 
izing," said  Carolyn  Bennett, 
outgoing  president  of  the  medi- 


cal staff  association  at  Women's 
College  and  faculty  member  at 
U  of  T.  'The  values  and  vision 
of  empowerment,  all  that's  in- 
volved in  women's  health,  will 
be  lost." 

Aberman,  who  says  from  his 
perspective  systemic  gender  dis- 
crimination has  been  stamped 
out  from  the  early  days  when  U 
of  T  didn't  let  women  into  medi- 
cal school,  is  more  confident 
about  the  future.  "I  believe 
Women's  College's  mission  can 
not  only  be  sustained  but  also 
enhanced  under  the  directives 
of  the  commission,"  he  said. 

While  women  make  up  47 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  U  of 
T' s  medical  school ,  four  per  cent 
of  women  in  the  faculty  have 
achieved  full  professor  status, 
most  of  whom  are  at  Women's 
College.  Among  department 
chairs,  four  of  the  faculty's  20 
are  women. 

These  numbers  are  given  a 
human  face  in  the  hospital's  le- 
gal brief  where  women  faculty 
members  talk  about  their  expe- 
riences with  gender  discnmina- 
tion  and  outline  the  pivotal  role 
Women's  College  Hospital  has 
played  in  their  development.  The 
brief  also  outlines  the  hospital's 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedom's  argument — which 
makes  women  a  protected  group, 
given  the  history  of  neglect  of 
women's  health  concerns. 

The  private  option  as 
a  possible  result 

Bennett  issues  a  stark  warn- 
ing to  the  possible  effects  of  the 
commission's  decision  to  de- 
lude services  and  parcel  wom- 
en's health  programs  to  vari- 
ous sites.  "1  think  people  will 
lose  confidence  in  the  system 
when  you  delude  it,"  she  said. 
"My  concern  is  when  the  pub- 
lic loses  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem, we  start  to  erode  public 
health  care...  and  women  will 
start  demanding  private  health 
clinics." 

But  Aberman,  a  supporter  of 
the  Fraser  Institute,  a  very  con- 
servative think-tank  which  calls 
for  market  solutions  to  public 
policy  questions — which  in- 
cludes a  two-tied  medical  sys- 
tem— says  more  choice  for  those 
who  can  afford  it  isn't  a  bad 
idea. 

"People  should  be  free  to  buy 
more  medical  care  than  the  gov- 
ernment provides,"  he  ex- 
plained. 'To  me,  it's  about  pa- 
tient choice  more  than  anything 
else." 

The  judicial  review  is  on  hold 
until  Women's  College  Hospi- 
tal decides  whether  to  persue 
matters  in  the  courts.  The  judges 
have  yet  to  issue  their  ruling  on 
the  Doctors  or  Wellesley  Cen- 
tral hospitals  court  challenge. 


Coffee  contracts  secret 


"I  wouldn't  be  able  to  release 
the  details  of  the  agreement.  It's 
really  between  U  of  T,  Marriott 
and  Starbucks,"  said  Vitaro,  who 
wouldn't  divulge  whether 
Marriott  has  plans  to  license 
Starbucks  outlets  at  other  cam- 
pus locations. 

"All  contractual  matters  are 
private  and  confidential,"  ech- 
oed Robin  Toderian,  director  of 
ancillary  servies  at  U  of  T. 

Last  fall,  Annex  residents 
kicked  up  a  fuss  to  ensure 
Dooney's,  a  cafe  popular 
among  locals,  had  a  fair  chance 
to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  Starbucks  swept  up  its 
lease. 

Residents  were  successful 
in  their  bid  to  curb  this  very 
corporate  presence  in  the 


Annnex  neighbourhood, 
keeping  Dooney's  in  and 
Starbucks  out. 

The  company's  track-record 
on  failing  to  establish  buying 
standards  designed  to  improve 
working  conditions  of  Central 
American  coffee  bean  farmers 
cannot  be  ignored  either,  says 
Lonero. 

The  company,  however,  says 
it's  doing  everything  possible  to 
clean  up  its  act.  "[There  is  a] 
proposal  for  a  code  of  conduct 
for  how  the  industry  buys  its 
coffee.  This  plan  is  in  progress," 
said  Starbucks'  spokesperson 
Tracy  Bockner. 

But  Lonero  sees  the  support 
of  fair-trade  coffee — when  its 
purchased  from  bean  farmers  at 
prices  sufficient  to  prevent  farm- 


ers from  falling  drastically  into 
debt — as  the  only  way  to  clean 
up  the  industry. 

U  of  T  students  themselves 
reveal  more  sensitivity  towards 
this  issue  than  Marriot,  with  stu- 
dent-run Diablos  Cafe  selling 
only  fair-trade  coffee. 

Despite  such  warnings,  an 
Annex  resident  and  ex- 
Vancouverite  swings  by  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  after  work.  She  is  a 
self-confessed  devotee  ol 
Starbucks  coffee,  claiming  to  be 
addicted  to  it. 

But  some  of  her  former  neigh- 
bours are  less  impressed.  There 
are  presently  nine  Starbucks  lo- 
cations in  British  Columbia 
which  have  already  received 
union  certification. 
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NEWS 


Scotiabank  schmoozes  student  politicians 


BY  RACHAEL  FUREY 
AND  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Scotiabank's  vision  of  educa- 
tion was  served  up  to  student 
politicians  on  a  silver  platter 
when  they  were  wined  and  dined 
during  the  bank's  annual  stu- 
dent conference. 

Twenty  student  union  repre- 
sentatives came  to  Toronto  from 
as  far  away  as  Newfoundland 
and  British  Columbia  in  late 
August  to  participate  in 
Scotiabank's  two-day  student 
advisory  meeting. 

Scotiabank,  which  inaugurated 
the  event  three  years  ago,  footed 
the  bill  for  the  entire  affair. 

After  sitting  through  two  days 
of  discussion  ranging  from  stu- 
dent union  banking  to  various 
education  policy  issues,  some 
delegates  questioned  whether  a 
bank  should  be  hosting  such  a 
conference  in  the  first  place. 

"They  talk  to  us  as  though 
they're  one  of  us,  that  they  have 
the  same  interests — as  though 
that's  not  the  most  absurd  thing 
I've  ever  heard,"  said  Lana 
Rabkin  of  the  Guelph  Univer- 
sity students'  union.  'There  is 
no  common  ground  here.  It's 
totally  fabricated.  The  bank's 
function  is  to  make  a  profit,"  she 
added,  juxtaposing  Scotiabank's 


record  profit  to  unprecedented 
student  debt  loads. 

Immediately  following  the 
conference  Scotiabank  an- 
nounced its  profits  are  up  by  40 
per  cent  from  a  year  ago.  The 
bank  is  expected  to  surpass  the 
billion  dollar  profit  mark  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

But  some  delegates  were  less 
bothered  by  the  glitz  that  marked 
the  sessions.  "They  know  we're 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  they 
believe  in  us,"  said  Lucy 
Pinheiro  of  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Ontario  student  union. 
"They  believe  in  us  so  much 
they'd  spend  two  days  with  us," 
adding  that  the  conference  is  a 
brilliant  marketing  tool  to  cap- 
ture the  student  market. 

The  bank  covered  the  cost  of 
airfare,  meals,  and  accommo- 
dations at  Novotel,  an  upscale 
Toronto  hotel  where  rooms  cost 
$165  a  night  and  a  hamburger 
delivered  to  your  room  costs 
$17.  Business  attire  was  ex- 
pected for  the  sessions  that  ex- 
ecutives attended. 

In  addition  the  bank  gave  each 
visiting  student  $150  in  cash  to 
pay  for  transportation  costs 
within  the  city.  Students  were 
also  given  an  extended  stay  to 
enjoy  Toronto  during  the  week- 
end following  the  event. 


Although  Vivian  Hoffman, 
director  of  finance  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  stu- 
dent union,  says  she  enjoyed 
the  conference,  she  adds  the 
built-in  public  relations  aspect 
was  obvious. 

"It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
much  they  spent  on  this.  But  it's 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  looking 
good,"  said  Hoffman. 

Organizers  say  the  goal  of  the 
conference  was  to  help  the  bank 
make  its  student  programming 
better. 

"We  wanted  a  vehicle  for  two 
way  communication  with  stu- 
dents, to  find  out  what  issues  are 
important  to  them,  what  prod- 
ucts and  services  they  find  ben- 
eficial," said  Patti  Jordan,  a 
Scotiabank  spokesperson. 

Jordan  says  the  point  of  the 
conference  is  not  to  get  student 
unions  and  individual  students 
to  use  Scotiabank's  services. 
"We're  not  necessarily  trying  to 
get  them  to  bank  with  us...  We 
have  no  ulterior  motive,  [the 
conference]  is  for  research  pur- 
poses and  we  don't  ask  for  any- 
thing in  return." 

Some  delegates,  however,  say 
the  expectation  to  dress  up  to 
meet  with  senior  bank  execu- 
tives in  a  fancy  hotel  typifies  the 
policies  which  were  also  on  the 


menu.  They  point  to  the  key- 
note appearance  in  the  hotel's 
champagne  ballroom  by  Peter 
Godsoe,  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Scotiabank  whose  total 
salary  for  1995  was  just  under 
$3-million. 

Godsoe  told  delegates  he  is  in 
favour  of  an  accessible  educa- 
tion system.  He  says  govern- 
ments should  allow  universities 
to  implement  more  high-priced 
private  programs,  introduce  a 
loan  pay  back  scheme  which 
will  leave  low-income  earners 
paying  back  loans  for  decades 
and  raise  tuition  fees  to  a  level 
the  market  can  bear. 

"Universities  don't  need  pro- 
tection," Godsoe  said.  "[Ontario 
Premier  Mike]  Harris  has  to  act 
and  download  costs." 

Becky  McFarlene,  an  execu- 
tive of  the  York  University  stu- 
dent union,  says  Godsoe's  mes- 
sage was  predictably  muffled. 
"He  exists  in  an  Ivory  Tower. 
He's  a  ball  of  contradictions," 
she  said.  "He's  slick.  He's  a  bank 
CEO.  What  do  you  expect?" 

But  Jordon  defends  Godsoe 
and  his  bank's  initiatives.  "He's 
got  students'  best  interests  at 
heart,  he  really  does.  He  doesn't 
want  to  see  massive  debt,  he 
favours  access  to  education  for 
all  students." 


Big  bucks  to  be  made  in  stadium  deal 


continued  from  front  page 

According  to  the  City  of  To- 
ronto's property  assessment 
rolls,  the  land  on  which  the  sta- 
dium currently  stands  totals 
880,000  square  feet  and  is  listed 
at  over  $1.3  million.  That  figure 
doesn't  even  come  close  to  its 
market  value. 

Taxes  alone  on  Varsity  Stadi- 
um's site  would  cost  a  private 
owner  between  $616,000  to 
$724,000  a  year,  depending 
which  classification  it  falls  un- 
der. But  U  of  T  is  exempt  from 
such  fees  because  it  is  a  public 
educational  institution. 

Bruce  Kidd,  director  of  ath- 
letics and  recreation,  says  the 
Varsity  track  is  hopelessly  out 
of  date  and  can't  even  be  used 
for  competition  because  of  its 
inadequate  size  and  out-dated 
surface. 

"We  need  to  find  a  win-win 
solution  here,"  Kidd  said,  point- 
ing out  the  U  of  T  community 
would  benefit  greatly  from  a 
new  state-of-the-art  outdoor  syn- 
thetic track.  "And  in  order  to 
find  the  money  to  fund  the  St. 
George  facilities,  I'm  convinced 
we  need  to  develop  Bloor  Street 
frontage." 

The  university  has  gone 
through  this  debate  before.  In 


1 988,  Tridel  Corporation  bought 
2.3  acres  from  St.  Michael's 
College  for  a  reported  $40  mil- 
lion. Although  Tridel  eventu- 
ally built  two  high-rise  build- 
ings on  extremely  desirable  Bay 
Street  land,  it  weathered  vehe- 
ment opposition  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Already,  one  of  the  universi- 
ty's ideas — to  put  a  six-lane  400 
metre  track  on  University  Col- 
lege's back  campus — has  faced 
harsh  criticism.  At  its  first  public 
presentafion  in  August,  Kidd 
fielded  poignant  questions  about 
the  environmental  effects,  re- 
percussions on  recreational 
open  space,  and  accessibility 
concerns. 

"I  saw  the  plans,  and  they 
were  really  scary,"  said  Glick, 
pointing  out  a  few  elm  trees 
speculated  to  be  200  years  old 
would  be  cut  down  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  college  for  disa- 
bled peoples  would  be  relocated 


to  a  road  shared  with  delivery 
trucks. 

Finlayson  has  since  been  re- 
thinking the  Back  Campus  plan. 
"It  was  just  an  idea,"  he  said. 
"What  worries  me  is  all  the  pedes- 
trian traffic  along  the  edge  of  the 
[would-be]  track.  When  it  came 
time  to  draw  the  line  [on  the 
ground],  that's  what  troubled  me," 

"We're  considering  our  op- 
tions," added  Kidd.  "We're 
huddling  right  now." 

Joan  Doiran,  a  board  member 


of  the  Sussex-Ulster  Residents' 
Association,  says  the  green  field 
in  front  of  Simcoe  Hall,  which 
houses  the  offices  of  U  of  T's 
top  administrators,  might  be 
more  appropriate. 

Although  a  possibility, 
Finlayson  says  the  loss  of  park- 
ing space  might  be  a  problem  in 
such  a  car-dependent  society. 
'The  university  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  from  those 
cars,"  he  added. 


Write  News. 

Meet  @  44  St.George  every 
Monday  andThursday  at  4 
or  call  Sarah  @  979-2831 
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Haircuts  wKh  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  Of  PURE 
FLOWER  AND  PUNT  ESSENCES 

PAULPECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 

At  More  than 

70  Night  Clubs 

300  Restaurants 

200  Shops,  Services  &i 
Recreational  Venues  ^ 

You  have  the  privilege  to  use 
your  card  for  substantial  savings  as  often 
as  you  like  at  all  participating  businesses! 

SAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY!  ^ 

Complete  and  mail  the  Order  Form  below  with  a  cheque  payable  to: 

DISKADD  CORPORATION 
P.O.Box  2016,  4500  Chesswood  Dr. 
Downsview,  Ontario,  M3J  2B9 
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Mail  Order  Price:  $22.00  (Reg  $25 15)  Quantity:. 


While  he  did  have  a  prepared  speech,  someof  Scotiab^iok  / 
CEO  Peter  Godsoe's  remarks  at  his  bank's  recent  conference 
for  student  politicians  still  seemed  a  little  aff  the  cuff: 


|i  "Often  It's  the  poBti* 
*■  cian5  who  lagibehiod. 
Nova  Scotis^S:  a  leader, 
B.C.'s  a  Jigger." 
FACT:  IndividualiUnjversities  in 
iSiova  Scotia  set  :their  own  tui- 
tion fees,  which  total  as  high  as 
$5,100  at  Acadia  this  y«ar.  Bri  t- 
&h  Columbia  has  a  tuition  fee 
jfrees^e  in  place  since  1996, 

"I  think  it's  quite 
healthy  to  incur  some 
debt,.,  ::-Epd  make  an 
effort ;  td:  |iaj^:  :lt  back 
and  clean  it  up.Do  I  think  it's 
easy''  No," 

FACT:  While  Godsoe  look  home 
almost  $3  million  jn  1995,  fMi- 
dents  who  bomjw  have  an  aver- 
age defet  load  of  $22,000  at 
graduatioo— up  front  $8,70f)  In 
1 990, 

*'lt  isn't  Uie  money,  it's 
the  lesson  yoo  teaders 
are  learning  that  it's 
smart  not  to  repay,  ttiat 
}f  s  sjfiart  to  go  into  tJebt  with  no 
ijrfention  to  repay." 
FACT:  Sevesteen  per  cettt  of 
young  people  agc^  IJJ  w  24  are 


:unemploye||i||;:?i||l::p(iieij^ 
age  of  peopli;  >i«M|h::|K^ 
ary  ed\iC2^^<:j^i^^SvM^^ 
poverty  line  :tS  2?  per  cetit.  m 


^^^eM^W  sppd  di 

■th&::«!iii^aKdjn^ 

wc  ui.ed  to  think :  w6 


FACT;  God«3e;i3:;3  irftem^^ 

the  Bu^ine|S;vClSitft«i|;:<^ 
tional  Issues, 

jroup  :j(jRsistiiig::;G^ 

;;|f3:;ss;:t0j>;::]:5O  i;orpdfatii::g5irtt|i 
Whjie  the  BCNI's  assets  total 
over  $  I  trillion,  members  of  thf 
ccjoiieil  bave  rnillions  of::  dioi|f 

■\st%  m  outstanding  deferred 

:  taxes: 

our  mouth  J s." 
FACT;     Two  of 
Godsoe's  daughters:are 

:  eurrentfy  ^i^iatiigmt^'s^i^ 
jgrces  Ln  the  tl^S^  ; 

Source;^;  Canadian  Federatiofl 
of  $tiidej)t$,  Canadian  Centre 
for  Policy  Altenvatives  aiid  Sta* 
tidies  Canada 


Learn  to  Scuba  Dive! I 

Hart  House  Underwater  Club  is  offering  a 
fantastic  scuba  course  starting  Sept.  30. 
Students  and  non-students  welcome. 
Our  Open  House  is  Sept.  10  from  7-9  pm 
at  Hart  House.  "Entry  Scuba  Experience"  is 
Sept.  16  &  23  at  8  pm. 

For  more  info  please  call: 
Barry  Green  (905)  828-3937  or 
Karen  Parisien  (416)  978-8928 

website  address:  www.utoronto.ca/hhuc 


Learn 
to  swim, 
dance, 
play  squash, 
or  just 
about 
anything 
else. 
Register  now 
forfait 
instruction 
classes. 


Or  use  VISA  credit  card  to  order  by  Phone:  416-226-0281 
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No  more  underdog  tricks 


Student,  beware.  You  are 
entering  a  university  in  cri- 
sis, out  of  whack,  completely 
thrown  for  a  loop.  There  are 
few  things  you  can  depend 
on  at  this  campus— but  the 
age-old  battle  between  ad- 
ministrators and  idealistic 
students  used  to  be  a  reas- 
suring constant. 

It  goes  like  this:  we  the 
students  claim  ownership  of 
this  university  and  inces- 
santly critique  where  the  ad- 
ministration is  spending  too 
much  money,  where  it  is 
spending  too  little  money, 
how  it  is  inept  at  handling 
our  money.  Money,  money, 
money.  But  really  we  are 
talking  ownership — we  pay 
tuition,  our  parents  paid  their 
taxes,  and  now  we  are  going 
to  tell  ouradministrators  what 
to  do.  The  university  admin- 
istrators are  our  public  em- 
ployees careened  out  of 
hand,  needing  to  be  kept  in 
check  by  constant  philo- 
sophical, sociological,  liter- 
ary, scientific  and  mathemati- 
cal critiques  of  their  actions. 
Of  course,  since  these  help- 
ful evaluations  offered  by 
countless  students  over  the 
years  inevitably  fail  to  gain 
administrative  attention,  the 
students  have  always  re- 
mained the  sympathetic  un- 
derdogs in  this  battle. 

We  point  out  how  to  bet- 
ter balance  the  budget,  they 
ignore  us.  We  critically  ana- 
lyse the  ethical  implications 
of  fund-raising,  they  ignore 
us.  We  kindly  point  out  how 
to  better  achieve  democracy 
within  their  governing  bod- 
ies, they  ignore  us.  Who 
could  help  but  feel  sympa- 
thy when  such  brilliance  is 
being  ritualisticaliy  denied? 
In  this  battle,  students  are 
the  pursuers  of  truth  and  the 
administrators  are  tired  old 
sell-outs.  This  has  been  the 
case  between  U  of  T  presi- 
dents and  student  leaders  for 
decades,  from  1969  when  a 
self-righteous  Steven 
Langdon,  then  SAC  presi- 


dent now  prominent  NDP  politi- 
cian, took  apart  past  U  of  T 
president  Claude  Bissell  con- 
stantly in  the  pages  of  the  Var- 
sity, to  the  more  present  tense 
when  GSU  president  Stephen 
Johnson  amused  the  campus 
with  his  recurring  budget  show- 
downs with  current  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  in  1995. 

But  now  we  have  lost  the 
spark,  the  dynamic  has  been 
thrown  off  and  the  vibrancy  of 
the  battle  is  dead.  And,  of  course, 
it  is  all  Mike  Harris's  fault.  As  if 
he  hasn't  done  enough  damage, 
the  North  Bay  Republican- 
spawn  has  succeeding  in  throw- 
ing off  a  rhythm  refined  by  cen- 
turies of  tradition.  And  as  with 
most  lethal  blows — money  was 
the  cause  and  culprit  in  its  death. 
Namely,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment under  Progressive  Con- 
servative premier  Mike  Harris 
slashed  $400  million  dollars 
from  post-secondary  education. 
This  in  itself  is  despicable.  But 
more  to  the  point,  this  meant  a 
$56  million  dollar  cut  to  U  of  T's 
operating  budget  in  the  span  of 
one  year.  Such  a  blow  cut  to  the 
heart  of  the  money-fixation 
which  balanced  the  administra- 
tor-student dynamic  at  U  of  T. 

Now,  suddenly,  and  incred- 
ibly inconveniently,  U  of  T 
could  claim  underdog  status — 
entirely  throwing  the  equilib- 
rium off  balance.  And  this  has 
become  anything  but  a  trivial 
victory  in  their  expert  hands.  It 
has  become  administrators'  di- 
vine justification  of  any  suspi- 
cious action  challenged  by  stu- 
dents—or faculty,  staff  and  com- 
munity members  for  that  matter. 

It  goes  like  this:  think  tuition 
hikes  are  unfair?  Get  real,  we 
just  lost  $56  million.  Think  em- 
ployee lay-offs,  early-retirement 
packages  and  salary  cuts  are 
unfair?  Get  real,  we  just  lost  $56 
million.  Think  the  university  is 
selling  out?  You  know  the  drill. 
Despite  that,  as  U  of  T  faculty 
association  president  Bill 
Graham  points  out,  the  heralded 
$56  million  loss  has  been  more 
than  safely  recollected  in  the 
university's  coffers  by  now.  The 


same  golden  answer  is  put 
forward  every  time  despite 
the  variety  of  challenges: 
we  are  poor  underdogs 
struggling  to  survive,  have 
some  respect. 

This  standard  line  was 
amusing  at  first.  We  used  to 
bet  on  how  many  times  ad- 
ministrators could  possibly 
use  it  in  different  scenarios. 
But  when  they  used  it  over, 
and  over,  and  over,  we 
stopped  laughing.  This  in- 
cessant trite  response  stunts 
real  debate.  For  example, 
we  all  know  Prichard  has 
been  a  hearty  advocate  of 
raising  tution  fees  since  he 
strolled  onto  the  scene  in 
1990.  But  these  days,  when- 
ever students  take  him  to 
task  about  fee  hikes  he  points 
to  "the  cut."  Little  debate  is 
necessary  about  his  own 
agenda  when  the  poor  presi- 
dent just  took  a  $56  million 
hit.  Same  goes  for  the  uni- 
versity's  attitude  towards  the 
influx  of  private  influence 
with  insane  deals  like  the 
massive  strings-attached 
'donations'  from  business 
tycoon  Joseph  Rotman  or 
with  NorTel,  a  division  of 
Northern  Telecommunica- 
tions. U  of  T  argues  it  is  in 
the  trenches,  battling  lo  re- 
gain some  of  that  lost  fund- 
ing and  any  intelligent  analy- 
sis of  ethical  implications  is 
brushed  aside. 

Well,  we  are  sick  of  it. 
The  underdog  trick  is  only 
believable  for  so  long  when 
it  is  coming  from  one  of  the 
wealthiest  public  institutions 
in  Canada.  Now,  two  years 
after  the  cut,  U  of  T  admin- 
istrators are  going  to  have  to 
re-enter  the  student-admin- 
istrator battle  fair  and  square: 
old  rules  apply.  The  $56 
million  dollar  answer  is 
worthless  and  while  U  of  T 
sits  in  limbo  waiting  for  the 
Tories  next  move,  the  latest 
batch  of  student  reinforce- 
ments can  rest  assured  we 
plan  to  fight  the  good 
fight — by  the  rules  of  our 
predecessors. 
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etters  to  the  editor 


Keep  back 
campus  green 

I  am  writing  to  oppose  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  running  track 
on  the  Back  campus  of  Univer- 
sity college. 

When  I  first  became  aware  of 
this  proposal  in  March,  it  seemed 
so  ludicrous  that  it  would  never 
survive  a  summer  of  casual  scru- 
tiny. My  morning  newspaper, 
however,  informed  me  that  the 
plan  is  still  on  the  table. 

Let  me  say  at  the  start  that  I 
am  not  one  to  disparage  run- 
ning. Although  it  is  not  a  pas- 
time I  engage  in,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  people  do  run,  enjoy 
running,  and  that  it  may  in  the 
short-term  be  beneficial  to  your 
health.  I  also  know  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  a  proud 
90-year  history  of  having  its  own 
running  track.  That  being  said, 
track  running  must  still  be  con- 
sidered a  specialized  need  and  a 
minority  pursuit. 

Grass  fields  and  shady  lanes, 
however,  are  a  general  need. 
The  amount  of  contemplative 
space  on  the  University  of  To- 
ronto's downtown  campus  is 
diminishing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
There  is  almost  no  place  for  a 
quiet  stroll  during  which  time 
one  can  clear  one's  head  and 
engage  in  some  extracurricular 
thinking.  There  is  nearly  no  place 
to  throw  a  Frisbee  for  your  dog 
to  catch.  Places  where  an  im- 
promptu pick-up  game  of  base- 
ball can  be  held  are  also  scarce. 

The  Back  Campus  of  Univer- 
sity College  has  over  many  years 
provided  all  of  these  services  to 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
entire  university.  The  general- 
ized service  it  provides  is  hard 
to  quantify:  You  will  find  no 
hard  statistics  that  will  docu- 
ment intensity  of  use. 

If  a  running  track  is  imposed 
on  this  space,  much  of  its  value 
to  the  university  will  be  lost.  An- 
other common  space  of  the  uni- 
versity will  have  been  restricted 
to  a  specialized  use,  and  the  uni- 
versity will  be  poorer  for  it. 

The  motives  behind  this  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  back  campus 
and  to  install  a  running  track  are 
somewhat  transparent.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  wants  to  be  in 
position  for  the  2008  Olympic 
Games,  and  if  those  games  are 
not  held,  it  wants  an  interna- 
tional athletic  facility  that  can  be 
used  to  attract  the  attention  of 
sponsors  who  might  be  able  to 
save  the  University's  athletic 
budget.  The  University  created 
this  budget  problem  by  cutting 
back  base  funding  for  DAR. 

This  places  the  Athletic  De- 
partments at  the  university  in 


the  unfortunate  situation  of  hav- 
ing to  make  a  Faustian  bargain: 
To  sell  the  soul  of  the  University 
(Back  Campus,  the  Bloor  Street 
frontage)  for  the  dubious  prize 
of  international  reputation.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  should  be  hap- 
pening. The  University  should 
hold  onto  Bloor  Street  and  Var- 
sity Stadium  (which  needs  a 
major  overhaul)  and  also  keep 
Back  Campus  untrammelled 
green  space  surrounded  by 
beautiful,  mature  trees  and 
Erindale  Walk. 

It  should  not  sacrifice  its  com- 
mon lands  for  track  runners.  One 
can  run  anywhere. 

Charles  M.  Levi,  MA 
UC  9T2 

Questions  for 
Admin. 

After  reading  Meg  Murphy's 
articles  in  the  July  and  August 
1997  editions  of  The  Varsity,  I 
felt  compelled  to  write  in  sup- 
port of  Kin  yip  Chun. 

I  would  like  to  pose  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  admin- 
istration at  U  of  T: 
What  does  it  take  for  minorities 
to  get  tenure  at  U  of  T?  Vice- 
Provost  Paul  Gooch  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  academic  deci- 
sions must  be  made  for  aca- 
demic reasons.  Precisely.  How- 
ever, If  Chun's  internationally 
renowned  reputation  is  not  good 
enough,  then  what  is? 

How  many  physics  profes- 
sors were  given  tenure  over  the 
past  ten  years? 

Oh  those  professors  who  were 
given  tenure  in  the  past  ten  years, 
how  many  are  visible  minori- 
ties? 

How  many  of  these  profes- 
sors served  the  university  for 
Ten  years,  as  Chun  did,  prior  to 
being  given  tenure? 

Chun's  case  is  another  exam- 
ple of  minorities  having  to  work 
twice  as  hard  to  get  half  as  far. 
Minorities  do  not  want  special 
treatment.  All  we  want  is  a  level 
playing  field. 

P.C.  Choo 
Trustee,  Ward  1 2 
Etobicoke  Board  of 
Education, 
U  of  T  Alumnus,  1994 

U  Of  T  Should 
condemn  hospital 
closings 

1  am  writing  to  express  my  dis- 
may at  the  University's  silence 
on  the  closing  of  both  Women's 
College  Hospital  and  the 
Wellesley  Central  Hospital. 
Both  of  these  hospitals  are  ex- 


cellent hospitals  that  have  dem- 
onstrated excellence  in  areas  that 
other  hospitals  have  not. 

It  is  appalling,  and  one  of  my 
greatest  disappointments  to  date, 
that  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  not  spoken  out  against  the 
closing  of  these  hospitals  on  the 
basis  of  excellent  academic  di- 
versity and  research  that  they 
bring  to  the  U  of  T.  These  two 
hospitals  reach  out  lo  diverse 
communities  within  Toronto  and 
North  America.  Most  medical 
research  and  the  majority  of 
power  in  society  is  held  by  men, 
demonstrating  the  need  for  hos- 
pitals like  Women's  College 
Hospital.  The  research  and 
outreach  that  Wellesley  Hospital 
has  done  into  Urban  Health  in  a 
geographic  area  that  includes 
some  of  the  poorest,  richest,  most 
densely  populated  Canadians, 
and  Canada's  largest  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Community.  Wellesley 
Central  is  Canada's  primary 
AIDS  hospital,  surely  this  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  surely  this  is  an 
excellent  academic  contribution 
to  the  University  of  Toronto.  To 
allow  these  hospitals  lo  close 
demonstrates  the  lack  of  com- 
mitment for  Women's  Studies, 
Women's  Health,  Women's  Is- 
sues, Sexually  Diverse  Studies, 
Sexually  Diverse  Issues,  and  to 
these  people.  Indeed  with  the  up 
and  coming  sexual  Diversity 
studies  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Wellesley  would  prove 
lo  be  an  excellent  base  for  re- 
search into  the  current  Lesbian, 
Gay,  and  Bisexual  communities. 
Social  Diversity  Studies  and 
Women's  Studies  and  program- 
ming is  most  certainly  an  area 
where  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  behind. 

As  a  student,  and  an  activist, 
I  challenge  you  to  speak  out 
against  the  closing  of  these  hos- 
pitals as  a  small  demonstration 
of  U  of  T's  equity  policy  work- 
ing actively  in  the  university. 

Bonte  R.S.  Minnema. 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no  longer 
than  250  words  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the 
author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attemptto  incite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 
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Unions  suck 


Unions  Rock 


BY  MIKE  RICHMON  D 

No  really.  They  do. 

Did  you  know  that  all  of  the  staff  at 
your  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil are  unionized?  That's  why,  when 
you  get  your  tuition  invoice  this  year, 
you  will  find  that  your  SAC  fees  have 
gone  up. 

SAC  employs  five  full-time  staff 
members,  and  most  of  them  are  paid 
quite  nicely.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  were  to 
add  up  the  salaries  of 
all  elected  commis- 
sioners, the  total 
would  not  be  far  off 
from  what  one  union- 
ized employee  makes. 

Don't  get  me 
wrong;  I  am  not  say- 
ing they  are  not 
worth  it.  Most  are. 
But  some  aren't. 

Case  in  point: 
Betle  Winge,  SAC's 
graphic  artist,  is  mov- 
ing on  lo  bigger  and 
Ibetter  things  at  the 
end  of  the  summer, 
pn  anticipation  of  the 
"  vacancy,  VP  Maria  Gallo  has  been 
making  preparations  to  ensure  that 
the  post  is  properly  filled. 
Why?  Does  SAC  really  need  a  full- 
-time graphic  artist?  Sure,  we  have  all 
Iseen  those  cool  HangaR  posters,  and 
SAC  announcements  in  the  Varsity. 
But  let's  be  honest:  are  there  really 
enough  posters  to  fill  eight  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week?  Probably  not. 
Is  It  worth  tens  (yes,  that  is  plural)  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  someone 
jto  sit  around  and  wit  for  a  SAC  event 
liso  they  can  photocopy  a  black  and 
Iwhite  sign  that  says  "SAC  Event"? 
fUnlikely.  Would  it  be  impossible  for 
Commissioners,  paid  over  $7,000 


If  the  Students 
had  their  say, 
they  wouldn't  let 
staff  pick  staff; 
they  wouldn't  pay 
the  hired  hands 
more  than  the 
elected  bosses; 
and  they  wouldn't 
hire  a  full-time 
graphic  artist. 


each,  to  make  their  own  posters?  Or 
for  the  Executive  or  Administrative 
Assistants,  who  are  paid  way,  way, 
more,  to  lend  a  hand?  Certainly  not. 
So  now  that  the  position  is  vacant, 
why  are  we  filling  it?  Apparently  be- 
cause the  union  would  be  upset  if  we 
did  not. 

Next  Question:  Who  gets  to  pick 
the  new  employee?  Ted  Salgado,  head 
of  council?  Nope,  Ms.Gallo,  the  boss 
of  the  office?  Nu-uh. 
The  union  requires  that 
at  least  two  current 
staff  members,  both 
unionized,  sit  on  the 
hiring  committee. 
This  time  round,  the 
committee  will  in  fact 
be  made  up  of  two 
elected  executive  rep- 
resentatives, and  three 
staff. 

Imagine  that. 
Employees  tiiring  each 
otiKr.  Guaranteed  po- 
sitions, guaranteed 
salaries,  and  their  co- 
workers get  to  decide  if 
they  get  the  job  or  not. 
Fined  for  being  unpro- 
ductive, or  for  telling  the  boss  to  do  the 
work  hersein  Not  a  chance!  The  only 
allegiance  this  new  employee  will  owe 
will  be  to  his/her  fellow  employees. 

That's  an  odd  sort  of  way  to  run  an 
inherently  hierarchical organizati on hke 
SAC,  If  the  students  had  their  say,  they 
wouldn't  let  staff  pick  staff;  they 
wouldn't  pay  the  hired  hands  more 
than  the  elected  bosses;  and  they 
wouldn't  hire  a  full-time  graphic  artist. 
But  we  are  getting  one  anyway, 
because  student  don't  run  Students' 
Council,  Unions  do.  And  unions  suck, 

Mike  Ridvnond  is  SAC  rep  for  law 
students  and  happily  munionized. 


BY  DAVID-JAMES  FERNANDES 

Varsity  Staff 

Ever  worked  at  a  discount  department 
store?  I  have. 

Picture  a  pompous  32  year  old  man 
who  looks  like  he's  pushing  50,  drives 
a  cheapo  sports  car,  and  walks  like  he's 
got  starchy  underwear.  He's  the  man- 
ager. You  go  to  him  if  you  have  prob- 
lems. If  he's  the  problem,  you  conven- 
iently send  a  letter  to  the  human  re- 
sources officer.., in  Montreal, 
Picture  staff  meetings  in  the  morning 
where  Mr,  Manager  basically  tells  eve- 
ryone what  he  wants  done  for  the  day, 
reminding  you  once  again,  in  case  you 
forgot,  that  you're  too  stupid  to  figure 
out  what  you're  responsibilities  are. 
It's  9:00  am  and  by  the  time  the  store 
opens  in  half  an  hour,  you  are  expected 
to: 

Clean  up  the  debris  from  the  previous 
understaffed  night; 

Put  out  10  tonnes  of  new  products 
waiting  for  you  on  seven  handy  skids; 
Keep  your  demeaning  uniform  clean 
and  tidy  through  all  of  this  —  the 
customers  don't  like  slobs  and  heck, 
you  don't  even  own  the  uniform! 
When  things  open,  you  and  you  alone 
are  responsible  for  approximately  one 
quarter  of  the  store,  so  if  you  didn't  get 
all  those  things  done  before  the  store 
opened,  then  you'll  have  to  do  them 
while  you: 

Answer  stupid  questions  from  custom- 
ers in  the  Hardware  section,  though 
you  work  in  Fashion; 
Answer  stupid  questions  from  women 
in  the  Lingerie  secdon,  though  you're  a 
man; 

Answer  stupid  questions  from  custom- 
ers in  Men's  Wear,  Children's  Wear 
and  Ladies'  Wear  -  simultaneously; 
Answer  calls  from  aggravated  cashiers 
as  they  cause  10  person  line-ups  wait- 
ing for  you  to  do  a  price-check; 
Explain  about  60  times  throughout  the 


day  that  the  sale  starts  on  WEDNES- 
DAY and  it  is  Monday; 
Risk  your  life  climbing  over  mounds  of 
collapsing  stock  in  the  warehouse  for 
the  match  to  a  shoe  a  customer  only 
wants  to  try  on; 

Watch  in  vain  as  the  section  you  are 

The  saddest  thing  is  that 
the  majority  of  cashiers 
are  new  Canadians  with 
poor  English  skills  and  a 
desperate  need  to  keep 

their  job  at  any  cost 
despite  the  humiliation 
they  endure  from 
management  and 
customers. 

officially  responsible  for  goes  to  hell. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  you  can  expect  to: 
Feel  intelligent,  respected  and  appreci- 
ated as  Mr,  Manager  screams  in  your 
face  about  how  you  didn't  get  the  things 
he  wanted  done. 

Feel  disempowered  as  you  realize 
there's  nothing  you  can  say  back  to 
him.  He  alone  can  fire  you; 
Feel  used  when  you  get  your  pathetic 
pay  cheque. 

You  get  the  idea.  You're  overworked, 
understaffed,  totally  unappreciated, 
patronized,  and  way  underpaid.  The 
saddest  thing  is  that  the  majority  of 
cashiers  are  new  Canadians  with  poor 
English  skills  and  a  desperate  need  to 
keep  their  job  at  any  cost,  despite  the 
humiliation  they  endure  from  manage- 
ment and  customers. 
I  work  in  a  unionized  workplace  now 
—  the  LCBO,  Though  it  is  still  retail  I 
can  tell  you,  it's  a  totally  world.  For 
one,  I  make  about  twice  as  much  as  I 
did  at  the  other  store,  allowing  me  as  a 


student  to  make  ends  meet  without 
having  to  work  five  days  a  week, 
I  work  when  I'm  available  to  work  and 
there  are  usually  enough  staff  on  hand  to 
run  the  store  properly  and  get  all  ex- 
pected tasks  done  by  the  end  of  the 
night.  We  get  free  uniforms  that  actually 
look  good  and  don't  itch  after  wearing 
them  for  eight  hours.  And  depending  on 
the  store  and  the  manager,  we  are  gener- 
ally treated  with  respect  — no  doubt  a 
result  of  the  tension  that  exists  between 
management  wanting  to  keep  the  union 
out  of  the  store  and  the  employees  want- 
ing to  keep  a  rapport  with  the  manager. 
If  there  are  problems  between  staff  and 
management,  staff  are  entitled  to  union, 
representation.  No  more  screaming  Mr, 
Managers, 

Our  union  dues,  have  gone  towards 
public  education  campaigns  on  TV,  a 
regular  newsletter  that  lets  members 
know  what  the  union  is  doing,  and  a 
decent  bargaining  team  that  is  pushing 
the  LCBO  management  to  open  the 
stores  on  Sundays,  extend  the  hours  of 
business  and  sell  products  other  than 
alcohol,  like  for  instance,  juices  and 
pops, 

I'm  not  saying  there  are  no  problems. 
Like  other  big  corporations,  the  LCBO 
is  reorganizing  —  employees  haven't 
seen  a  raise  in  four  years,  and  stores  are 
working  with  less  staff  and  less  hours 
than  in  the  past.  But  unlike  the 
ununionized  discount  department  store 
I  worked  at,  the  staff  have  a  voice  for 
their  problems  and  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  treated  fairly,  even  if  they  say  or 
do  things  that  are  unpopular  with  the 
management. 

Unions  offer  job  security,  fair  wages, 
fair  work  expectations,  and  fair  treat- 
ment. Unions  rock. 

David-James  Fernandes  is  the  Opin- 
ions Editor  at  the  Varsity  and  happily 
no  longer  employed  at  a  certain  dis- 
count department  store  he  won 't  name. 


^our  migfiBourfiood 
FieaCtft  food  store 
zvith  the  Best  prices  in  town. 

We  offer friemfly,  heCpfid  service  and  a 
great  seCection  ofquatitij  products 


'Vitamins 
>  fier6s  /  spices 
•  organic  grain 


•  cosmetics 

•  fieabhj  snac^ 

•  nuts  /  Breads  /  juices 


•  fumieopatfiic  remedies 

•  organic  cheeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spodino)  925-8102 


pissed  off? 

WRITE  OPINIONS 


CALL  979-2831 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

8:00AM  to  11:00PM  •  7  days  a  week 
Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


COSMETIC  SURGERY 

COSMETIC  SURGICENTRE 

99  YORKVILLE  AVE.,  SUITE  212 
DIRECTOR: 

ROBERT  H.STUBBS 

MD,  FRCSC,  FACS 
CERTIFIED  PLASTIC  SURGEON 

APPOINTMENTS: 


(416)  927-9900 

24  HOUR  INFOLINE: 

(416)  927-7195 

INTERNET  WEBSITE: 

www.psurg.com 


STUDENT  SER  VICES 


When  you're  in  school,  your  primary 
concern  should  be  education,  not  your 
finances. 

HEPCOE 's  Student  Services 
Package  was  developed 
exclusively  to  assist 
students  with  the  financial 
challenges  associated  with 
post  secondary  education. 

Ask  us  about  our  Student  Saver  Plan  a 
complete  package  of  financial  services  all 
for  one  low  monthly  fee  or  our  interest 
only  Student  Line  of  Credit  designed 
specifically  for  full  or  part  time  students. 

Call  today  for  details.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.hepcoe.com 


Hydro  Place  Branch 
700  University  Ave. 
.416  597-1050 


Credit  Union  Limited 
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Erindale  backpeddles 
for  f rosh  rezzies 


BY  JULIE  KRISTINE 
 QIBSON 

With  the  overflow  of  appli- 
cants to  Erindale  residence  this 
year,  the  administation  has 
been  doing  some  quick  last 
minute  backpeddling  which 
has  left  some  students  stranded 
just  before  school  starts. 

Because  the  university 
guarantees  residence  space  to 
first  year  students  in  favour  of 
returning  student  if  dieir  marks 
fall  below  a  certain  level,  over 
50  upper-level  students  were 
informed  in  mid-July  that  they 
had  lost  their  space  in  resi- 
dence for  the  upcoming  year. 

Although  Mike  Lavelle, 
residence  director  at  Erindale, 
says  the  situation  leaves  stu- 
dents in  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, he  also  says  overbook- 
ing is  a  perennial  problem. 
"That's  nothing  new,  though. 
This  goes  on  every  year,"  he 
said.  "And  returning  students 
are  warned  their  spots  are  not 
guaranteed  [upfront]  in  per- 
sonal interviews." 

But  this  year,  problems  arose 
when  the  number  of  frosh  ap- 
plying to  residence  skyrock- 
eted to  over  300.  Typically,  the 
number  doesn't  exceed  190. 

To  compensate  for  the  over- 


bookings,  the  U  of  TMississauga 
residence  centre  has  set  up  a  co- 
ed off-campus  bousing  facility 
where  80  students,  half  of  whom 
are  upper  level,  will  be  bussed 
to  and  from  classes  for  the  year. 

And  an  extra  $25,000  is  being 
spent  to  cover  the  costs  of  hiring 
two  floor  dons  and  set  up  orien- 
tation activities  at  Bronte  Col- 
lege also  located  in  Mississagua. 
The  residence,  which  is  still  not 
completely  full,  currently  houses 
high  school  students. 

The  building  in  which  the  uni- 
versity has  reserved  two  floors 
was  formerly  used  as  the  nursing 
residence  for  the  Mississauga 
Hospital,  For  their  doubles,  stu- 
dents will  be  charged  a  $150 
lower  rental  fee  as  well  as  be 
provided  with  free  parking  at  the 
newly  designated  home-away- 
from-home,  complete  with  new 
carpeting  and  a  bar  fridge. 

'The  freshmen  were  quite 
happy,"  Lavelle  said,  but  he 
believes  having  the  students  off 
campus  is  less  than  ideal. 

'1  feel  badly  because  it  upset  the 
community  we  have  here.  You'd 
like  to  have  students  be  able  to  go 
through  school  with  their  flioKls, 
but  we  just  couldn' t  do  it  this  year," 

One  Erindale  student  who  lost 
her  spot  in  residence  on  academic 
groimds  says  all  this  extra  work 


could  have  been  alleviated  with 
better  planning.  She  also  ques- 
tions the  criteria  used  to  refiise 
re-admittance  into  residence, 

"People  who  violate  the 
residence's  code  of  conduct 
while  living  there  should  also 
have  lower  priority,"  she  said. 

The  St.  George  campus  has 
not  had  to  implement  the  dras- 
tic measure  of  setting  up  alter- 
native residence  space.  But 
David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  for  student  af- 
fairs, says  the  high  demand 
for  space  warrants  extra  con- 
sideration. 

To  accommodate  both  up- 
per-year students  and  Uie  first- 
years  to  whom  guarantees 
were  made,  the  downtown 
campus  is  making  use  of  space 
at  Knox  College  and  St. 
Vladimir's  this  year. 

"In  my  opinion,  a  guaran- 
tee is  a  guarantee,"  said 
Neelands, 

Last  year,  applications  for 
coUege  residences  at  the  St, 
George  campus  increased  an 
average  of  23  per  cent. 

To  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing need  of  residence  space,  a 
new  building  is  being  built  at 
the  Erindale  campus.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by 
next  fall. 


Students  and  homeless 
share  city  space 


Catholic  college  says  no  to  condoms 


continued  from  front  page 

In  past  years,  orientation  co- 
ordinators at  St.  Mike's  have 
had  to  pick  through  hundreds  of 
dense  frosh  packs  to  remove 
condoms  after  they  were  inad- 
vertently placed  in  the  kits. 

But  St.  Mike's  acting  princi- 
pal Mariel  O'Neill-Karch  says 
the  issue  is  one  of  religious  un- 
derstanding. 

"It's  about  general  respect 
lor  human  life  and  respect  for 
the  Catholic  tradition  without 
ramming  it  down  people's 
throats." 

Sandra  Margerrison,  execu- 
tive director  of  The  House,  a 
community  health  centre  for 


those  aged  between  13  to  25 
located  just  north  of  the  St. 
George  campus,  however,  says 
this  strategy  undermines  the 
work  being  done  on  practical 
safe  sex  education. 

"For  that  reason  alone,  it's 
important  for  condoms  to  be 
included  in  these  packages. 
It's  promoting  safer  sex," 
said  Margerrison,  pointing  to 
studies  which  show  that  con- 
doms reduce  the  risk  of  con- 
tracting sexually  transmitted 
diseases. 

"Young  people  have  to 
make  decisions  based  on  the 
information  they  gather.  It's 
a  myth  that  if  you  don't  talk 


about  it,  it's  going  to  go  away. 
We're  all  sexual  beings.  De- 
nying that  isn't  very  helpful 
to  anybody." 

Andrew  Manning,  a  1997 
graduate  from  the  college,  says 
the  decision  to  withhold  the  con- 
doms illustrates  fundamental 
hypocrisies  of  the  church.  "It's 
silly.  The  ones  who  run  it  are 
probably  the  only  ones  who  care 
about  this  kind  of  thing,"  he 
said.  "Do  they  really  believe 
it?" 

One  of  orientation  co-chairs 
at  St.  Mike's  disagrees.  "What's 
really  the  big  deal?  Respect  our 
decision  not  to  put  them  in,"  she 
said. 


BY  CHRISTINA  VARGA 

Varsity  Staff 

He  looks  like  a  student  himself, 
standing  in  front  of  a  cafe  just 
minutes  from  campus  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand  and 
a  colourful  cap  on  his  head.  But 
Luigi  is  not  there  for  a  coffee 
after  class.  He's  making  a  living 
selling  the  Outreach  Connec- 
tion. 

A  newspaper  produced  by  vol- 
unteer writers  and  sold  by  home- 
less and  unemployed  people, 
Outreach's  subheading  reads 
'Helping  the  Homeless  and  the 
Unemployed  to  Help  Them- 
selves.' 

Luigi,  who  started  medical 
school  before  coming  to  Canada 
five  years  ago,  has  been  selling 
the  paper  for  three  years.  Along 
with  his  wife  who  also  sells  the 
paper,  they  support  their  one 
child. 

He  says  people  who  ask  for 
money  straight  out  make  more 
than  he  does,  but  he  can't  bring 
himself  to  do  it.  "At  least  with 
the  paper  you  feel  like  you're 
selling  a  product  and  not  being 
a  parasite,"  he  said. 

Still,  it's  far  from  where  he 
wants  to  be.  "It's  a  terrible  job,  if 
you  can  call  it  that.  People  only 
do  it  if  they're  forced  to  because 
of  financial  or  other  problems," 
said  Luigi.  "It's  very  discourag- 
ing when  you  stand  there  all  day 
and  don't  make  a  lot  of  money." 

These  days  more  people  seem 
to  be  joining  Luigi,  selling  pa- 
pers to  make  ends  meet  in  the 
face  of  recent  cuts  to  provincial 
and  municipal  social  assistance. 

The  Ontario  government  cut 
social  assistance  rates  by  21.6 
per  cent  just  after  they  look  of- 
fice over  two  years  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  1996  figures,  food 
bank  usage  was  up  32  per  cent 
the  year  after  the  provincial  To- 
ries came  to  power  and  evic- 
tions were  up  26  per  cent.  Hos- 
tels remain  chronically  over- 
crowded, thereby  forcing  them 
to  turn  people  away. 

Located  in  the  downtown 
core,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
which  is  often  held  up  as  a  bas- 


tion of  privilege,  shares  space 
with  this  growing  sector  of  the 
city  who  are  deliberately  being 
left  out  of  the  Common  Sense 
Revolution. 

Students  at  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus cannot  avoid  this  evidence 
of  human  casualties  resulting 
from  current  government  policy. 
Although  Dushan  Jojkic,  a  sec- 
ond year  arts  student  at  U  of  T, 
says  he  sometimes  buys  the 
Outreach,  he  also  notes  others 
do  not.  "I  see  people  passing 
them  by  a  lot,"  he  said. 

Outreach  publisher  David 
Mackin  says  he  started  the  pa- 
per four  years  ago,  modelled  on 
the  homeless  newspaper  move- 
ment in  New  York,  London  and 
Chicago. 

"I  placed  ads  at  the  U  of  T  and 
other  schools  looking  for  writ- 
ers and  started  approaching  guys 


Else  KnudsenA/ARSITY 


on  the  street  if  Ihey  wanted  to 
sell  it,"  he  said.  "It  started  to 
snowball  and  now  we're  putting 
out  about  11,000  copies  every 
week.  It's  totally  driven  by 
sales." 

"Summer  is  a  slow  time," 
added  Mackin,  "But,  for  instance 
Lincoln,  who  sells  at  the  corner 
of  St.  George  and  Bloor,  says 
that  when  students  come  back, 
things  pick  up." 

"This  is  the  only  thing  1  know  of 
where  70  cents  out  of  a  dollar  goes 
to  the  person  selling  the  paper.  It's 
not  like  other  charities  where  they 
decide  where  the  money  goes,"  he 
said,  who  also  has  a  business  in 
lawn  maintenance. 

Other  papers  for  the  home- 
less include  Spare  Change  in 
Vancouver,  The  Big  Issue  in 
London,  England,  and  Street 
News  in  New  York  City. 
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British  students  in  uproar 
over  end  of  free  education 

Tuition  fees  in  Canada  may  even  brealc  internationai  law 


BY  PETER  BRIEGER 

Varsity  Staff 

The  introduction  of  tuition  fees 
for  the  first  time  in  Britain's  his- 
tory has  triggered  a  hot  debate 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
about  the  fairness  of  charging 
students  up-front  user  fees  for  a 
university  education. 

When  the  British  government 
announced  this  summer  its  in- 
tention to  usher  in  tuition  fees 
and  bring  an  end  to  free  educa- 
tion in  the  country  by  the  fall  of 
1998,  the  student  movement  re- 
acted swiftly. 

"We  are  totally  opposed  to  any 
suggestion  that  students  should 
pick  up  the  bill  for  tuition,"  said 
Douglas  Trainor,  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Students,  which 
represents  students  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  "Higher  edu- 
cation funding  is  in  crisis  but 
charging  students  is  not  the  an- 
swer. It  will  just  create  more  prob- 
lems and  must  have  an  horrific 
effect  on  access  to  education  and 
to  student  welfare." 

A  few  months  before,  the  stu- 
dent organization  held  a  no  fees 
day  during  which  Trainor  is- 
sued a  warning.  "Fees  will  be 
the  nail  in  the  coffin." 

The  British  government  argues 
that  introducing  up-front  tuition 
is  a  fair  balance  where  students 
share  both  the  investment  and 
the  benefits  of  an  education. 

But  Australian  students  also 
drowned  out  this  position  in  late 
August  as  they  rallied  against  seven 
institutions'  decision  to  introduce 
up  front  user  fees  for  domestic 
students  in  Australia  next  fall. 


"Up  front  fees...  are  a  huge 
leap  into  the  realm  of  user-pays 
education.  We  will  not  stand  by 
and  allow  our  education  system 
to  be  turned  into  a  haven  for  the 
rich,"  said  Jackie  Lynch,  educa- 
tion officer  for  Australia's  Na- 
tional Union  of  Students. 

The  outrage  expressed  by  stu- 
dents overseas  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  tuition  fees  may  seem  pecu- 
liar to  Canadian  students  who  are 
not  only  accustomed  to  up-front 
charges,  but  have  also  watched 
their  fees  climb  by  45  per  cent  in 
the  last  four  years  alone. 

But  the  concerns  of  students' 
overseas  about  the  long-term 
effects  of  this  drastic  move  reso- 
nates loudly  in  Canada,  says 
Brad  Lavigne,  national  chair- 
person of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students. 

In  the  British  battle,  Trainor 
issued  a  stark  warning  sign  which 
people  could  easily  mistake  as  a 
story  about  the  present  state  of  the 
Canadian  education  system. 
"Once  the  principle  of  free  tuition 
is  breached  the  door  is  open  for 
universities  to  charge  whatever 
they  want  for  different  courses 
and  for  different  colleges." 

This  international  movement 
against  up-front  user  fees  adds 
further  credence  to  the  fight 
against  these  trends  here,  says 
Lavigne.  "The  lack  of  user  fees 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  universal- 
ity," he  said.  "It  makes  the  fed- 
eration more  resolved  in  its 
goal." 

As  part  of  this  year's  multi- 
pronged  strategy  plan,  the  federa- 
tion is  launching  a  campaign  to 
uphold  the  international  covenant 


on  economic  and  social  rights. 
Signed  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment in  1 976,  the  agreement  states 
Canada  is  obligated  to  bring  about 
the  right  to  equally  accessible  post- 
secondary  education,  "in  particu- 
lar by  the  progressive  introduc- 
tion of  free  education." 

Piers  Stainforth,  deputy  di- 
rector of  international  academic 
relations,  a  division  of  govern- 
ment's foreign  affairs'  depart- 
ment, says  the  document  is  most 
likely  not  legally  binding. 

And  Thomas  Townsend,  a 
director  at  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada,  which 
oversees  social  policy  at  the  fed- 
eral level  and  issues  transfer 
payments  to  the  provinces  for 
social  programs,  says  that  edu- 
cation is  a  provincial  responsi- 
bility and  outside  the  federal 
government's  jurisdiction. 

But  Lavigne  says  a  judicial 


Yesterday,  thousands  of  people  attended  the  annual  labour  day  parade  in 
Toronto  in  solidarity  against  the  Harris  government's  anti-labour  stance. 


declaration  stating  that  Canada 
has  breached  its  obligations 
would  be  an  immense  political 
victory  for  the  student  move- 
ment, citing  the  already  compel- 
ling evidence  of  the  direct  corre- 


lation between  fees  and  accessi- 
bility— while  Quebec  has  the 
lowest  tuition  levels  in  Canada, 
its  participation  rate  is  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average,  he  said. 


Scandinavian  countries  con- 
tinue to  provide  universally  ac- 
cessible post-secondary  education 
where  the  system  is  financed 
through  the  tax  system  rather  than 
out  of  students'  pockets  directly. 


McGill  opts  out  of  party-style  frosh  week 

ne  brain-teasers  beat  out  crowd' 


pleasers  at  alternative  orientation 


BY  JILL  WINDSOR 

Seeking  refuge  from  the  beer 
guzzling,  mind-numbing  tradi- 
tion of  frosh  week,  a  group  of 
McGill  students  are  hosting  an 
alternative  orientation  this  week 
to  bolster  student  activism. 

The  activist-style  alternative 
is  a  stark  contradiction  to  the 
free-for-all  frosh  week  that  Paddy 
Stamp  saw  when  she  arrived 
from  England  six  years  ago  to 


NOTICE  OF  OFFENCE 

CODE  OF  STUDENT  CONDUCT 


In  accordance  with  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  I  am  reporting  a 
decision  of  the  Hearing  Officer  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
The  charges  against  the  respondent,  a  graduate  student,  were  as  follows: 

(a)  that  on  or  about  November  28, 1 996,  while  on  the  premises  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  respondent  student  threatened  another 
graduate  student,  and  engaged  in  threatening  conduct  which  caused 
her  to  fear  for  her  safety,  contrary  to  Sections  1(b),  1(c)  and  1(f) 
of  the  Code;  and 

(b)  that  on  or  about  January  29, 1997,  while  on  the  premises  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  respondent  student  assaulted  a  Univer- 
sity employee,  and  threatened  that  employee  with  bodily  harm, 
contrary  to  Section  1(b)  of  the  Code. 

The  hearing  officer  found  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  respon- 
dent student  had  conmiitted  both  offences.  Given  the  serious  nature  of  the 
behaviour  and  its  grave  interference  in  the  lives  of  the  second  student  and 
the  University  employee,  the  hearing  officer  ordered: 

•  that  the  graduate  student  be  denied  access  to  all  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  period  of  one  year;  and 

•  that  he  be  suspended  from  registration  in  any  course  or  program  of  the 
University  for  a  period  of  one  year. 


Professor  Adel  Sedra 
Vice-President  and  Provost 


begin  her  new  job  on  a  Cana- 
dian campus. 

"People  tend  to  think  of  ori- 
entation North  American-style 
as  global,  and  actually  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  similar 
anywhere  in  Europe — nothing 
like  this  big  student-run  party. 

"I  was  amazed  people  came  to 
a  university  that  prides  itself  on  its 
intellectual  calibre  and  went  on  to 
behave  like  high  school  students." 

It  is  in  cosmopolitan  Mon- 
treal that  one  can  now  find  an 
intelligent  alternative.  Sarah 
Mayo,  co-ordinator  of  the  week- 
long  event  at  McGill  University, 
says  there  is  a  real  need  among 
new  students  to  find  out  about 
the  workings  of  the  university. 

The  event,  organized  by 
McGill's  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  offers  nearly  100  first 
year  students  a  more  political 
introduction  to  the  university. 
The  student  union  is  running  a 
traditional  orientation  week. 

'The  alternative  frosh  aims  to 


capture  those  students  who 
aren't  only  interested  in  a  good 
time  but  an  informative  one," 
said  Mayo. 

Unlike  the  student  union's  so- 
cializing extravaganza  designed 
to  entertain  2,000  first  year  stu- 
dents, the  alternative  program 
offers  a  workshop  setting  where 
students  can  debate  timely  top- 
ics ranging  from  environment 
and  women's  issues  to  human 
rights  and  education  policy. 

This  comes  at  a  pivotal  time  at 
McGill.  This  fall,  students  from 
outside  Quebec  are  paying 
roughly  double  than  what  they 
did  in  tuition  fees  last  year. 

Jennifer  Warren,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  alternative  frosh  week 
'96  during  its  inaugural  year, 
says  she  was  looking  for  some- 
thing more  than  chants  and  beer. 

"Frosh  week  was  basically 
about  mindless  stuff,  that  didn't 
appeal  to  me,"  she  said,  adding 
the  alternative  one  was  more 
exploratory  and  stimulating. 
"One  workshop  was  about  what 
the  perfect  school  would  be." 

Last  year's  participants,  who 
totalled  40,  played  a  key  role  in 


expanding  the  project  this  year. 

"Many  students  feel  disillu- 
sioned by  the  educational  proc- 
ess," said  organizer  Suzanne 
Bradley.  "We  students  felt  we 
should  take  charge  of  our  edu- 
cation.... No  one  is  going  to 
cater  to  your  best  interest,  ex- 
cept yourself." 

Although  U  of  T's  Students' 
Administrative  Council  president 
Ted  Salgado  says  an  alternative 
orientation  sounds  like  a  good 
idea,  the  student  union  is  con- 
tinuing in  the  traditional  mode 
this  year,  including  a  carnival 
featuring  a  leg-tie  race,  water  bal- 
loon toss  and  a  dunk  tank. 

But,  he  adds,  SAC  is  holding  a 
conference  next  month  to  discuss 
student  apathy.  "[It's]  to  find  out 
if  students  are  apathetic  towards 
university  issues  or  if  the  current 
programs  are  alienating  to  stu- 
dents. And  if  so  we  want  to  find 
ways  to  reverse  this  trend." 

Mayo  says  an  orientation  to 
politicize  and  activate  first  year 
students  is  the  best  strategy. 
"Our  aim  is  to  give  people  the 
tools  to  take  an  active  part  in 
their  education." 


Errata:  In  the  Aug.  edition  of  the  Varsiy,  the  staff  association's  chief  negotiator  was 
incorrectly  named.  Her  name  is  Joanne  Lacey.  In  the  same  edition  Mike  Richmond  was 
incorrectly  named  as  the  current  SAC  law  rep. 
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Violence  from  interplay 


Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  1997 


CD-ROM's  display 
violent  trena  to 
sellprotiuct 

BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

 Varsity  Staff  

REDNECK  RAMPAGE 

How  do  you  spice  up  a  less  than 
thrilling  game  roster? 

Blood  and  profanity  usually  works. 

Brought  to  you  by  Interplay,  the 
people  who  offered  last  year's  epic 
snoozer  Normality,  Redneck  Ram- 
page is  another  first-person  shoot'em- 
up  thriller  in  the  tradition  of  .... 

Oh,  heck.  It's  Duke  Nukem  3D 


with  hillbillies.  And  it's  durn  funny. 

Your  name  is  Leonard  and  your 
hometown,  Hickston,  Arkansas,  has 
been  invaded  by  aliens.  Your  job: 
make  your  way  through  fourteen  lev- 
els of  alien-stomping,  pig-shooting, 
cow-tipping,  gas-passing,  and  moon- 
shine-guzzling, mindless  romp. 

Redneck  uses  an  enhanced  version 
of  the  3D  engine  used  in  Duke  Nukem, 
so  the  graphics  and  overall  speed  are 
impressive.  But  on  my  double- speed 
^CD  player  the  gameplay  was  prone  to 
hiccups.  The  sound  effects  were  fine 
bat  it  was  the  eight  song  soundtrack 
(featuring  Mojo  Nixon  and  the  Rever- 
end Horton  Heat)  that  toqk  me  by 
surprise.  * 


Interplay  has  just  released  the  Cuss 
Pack  for  this  already  foul-mouthed  game 
for  enhanced  profanity.  The  add-on  is 
available  on  the  web  site 
(www.interplay.com)  for  one  dollar. 

Recommended  for  hicks  over  18. 
(Thirty-five,  if  you're  playing  with  the 
Cuss  Pack.) 

Redneck  Rampage  runs  on  DOS  5.0 
or  later.  Pentium-75  and  CD-ROM  re- 
quired. 

CARMAGEDDON 

Road  rage  sometimes  gets  the  better  of 
us.  Whether  you're  stuck  on  the  DVP 
during  rush  hour  traffic  or  whipping 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  followal  by 
frenzied  photographers  on  motorbikes, 
the  smallest  mistake  behind  the  wheel 
could  have  grave  consequences.  But  if 
you're  playing  Carmageddon,  traffic 
fatalities  are  exactly  what  you're  gun- 
ning for. 

From  the  press  release:  "Pedestrians 
can  be  run  over,  splattered,  and  thrown 
for  distance — the  more  creative  the  hit 
the  more  points  awarded!" 

The  road  you  must  follow  in  order  to 
reach  the  finish  line  in  this  racing  game 
is  twisted  one.  Battle  twenty-five  blood- 
thirsty speed  freaks  to  lead  the  pack  but 
don't  expect  to  be  safe  from  the  car- 
nage. They'll  get  you.  And  then,  they'll 
kill  you. 

I've  only  seen  the  finish  line  once 


and  that's  only  because  I  was  speared 
on  the  roof  of  the  winner's  monster 
truck  (and,  yes,  I  came  in  second). 
The  gameplay  is  challenging  but  that' s 
not  to  say  it's  very  good.  Mowing 
pedestrians  down  while  driving  for 
your  life  can  only  be  so  entertaining. 
Eventually,  you'll  realize  that  the  old 
lady  in  the  walker  you're  about  to 
squish  is  the  same  one  you've  been 
flattening  every  four  or  five  blocks 
and  the  thrill  of  the  chase  will  be 
gone. 

On  a  DOS  5.0  platform  or  better,  a 
Pentium-90,  or  you're  roadkiil. 

NORSE  BY  NORSEWEST 

Rednecks  not  your  style?  How  about 
something  a  trifle  more  cerebral ,  like  Vi- 
kings? 

Sony  Playstation  owners  will  recog- 
nize Norse  By  Norsewest  as  the  sequel 
to  the  hit  platform  game  The  Lost  Vi- 
kings. 

When  we  last  left  Erik,  Baleog  and 
Olaf,  the  trio  had  escaped  the  clutches 
of  Tomator,  In  this  adventure,  the  Vi- 
kings are  trying  to  find  the  time  ma- 
chine that  will  take  them  back  home. 

This  puzzle/action  game,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  a  refreshing  change  of 
pace  in  an  industry  obsessed  with  car- 
nage. Excuse  me.  3D  carnage.  This 
side-scroller  has  depth  to  spare  with 
thirty-one  levels  and  five  different 
worlds. 

Hilarious  dialogue  and  animated 
voices  (including  one  that  sounds  like 
Gilbert  Gottfreid)  coupled  with  excel- 
lently rendered  environments  and  char- 
acters make  Norse  a.s  fun  to  watch  as  a 
Saturday  morning  cartoon. 

Kids  to  adults  will  enjoy  this  light- 
-  hearted  and  very  challenging  piece  of 
software. 

Norse  By  Norsewest  runs  on  Win- 
dows 95.  Pentium-60  and  2X  CD-ROM 
required. 


Internet  101 

using  the  infobahn  for  research 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 


The  Internet  is  only  a  valuable  re- 
source if  you  know  how  to  use  it.  The 
Web  is  a  chaotic  spread  of  sites  and 
pages  that  can  offer  enormous  amounts 
of  information...  if  only  you  could 
spare  the  time  to  sort  through  the  mess 
and  extract  only  what  you  need.  This 
occasional  column  is  meant  to  do  just 
that. 

A  Very  Good 
Place  to  start 

Before  you  start  any  search,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  know  where  you  should 
start.  There  are  thousands  of  indexes 
out  there  but  not  many  are  any  good. 
If  you  have  been  using  Yahoo.com 
as  your  search  engine  to  do  research 
on  anything  other  than  commercial 
fluff,  you've  been  wasting  too  much 
time. 

AltaVista  is  probably  your  best  bet  as 
far  as  search  engines  go.  Quick  and  easy 
to  use,  www.altavista.com  is  home  to 
many  great  web-help  services  in  case 
you  get  stuck  in  a  rut.  Its  search  filters, 
which  help  weed  out  extraneous  info, 
are  si  mple  to  manipulate  and  qui  teeffec- 
tive. 

But  even  the  most  experience  en- 
gine users  will  occasionally  end  up 
with  10000+  hits  for  certain  searches. 
Here's  where  indexes  come  in 
handy. 

Engines  search  through  the  Web  to 
come  up  with  a  long  list  of  sites  which 
contain  the  word(s)  you  speci  fied,  or  i  f 
your  request  was  too  obscure,  a  list  of 
best  fit.  But  indexes  have  sites  already 
,^orted  for  you.  Just  scroll  through  the 


index  to  find  your  subject  and  hit  the 
link. 

Where  The  Wild  Things  Are  is 
one  such  index  created  by  librar- 
ians. Wild  Things  (www.sau.edu/ 
cwis/internet/wild/index.htm) 
have  a  huge  database  of  sites  sorted 
by  subjects.  Majors,  essay 
topics. ..etc.  Although  this  index 
(based  in  Davenport,  Iowa)  has  a 
slight  English  Studies  bias,  stu- 
dents of  various  disciplines  will 
find  Wild  Things  a  great  starting 
point. 

The  End 

If  you  plan  to  refer  to  information 
you've  found  in  the  Net,  there  is  a 
slight  problem:  nobody  seems  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  Although  the 
final  format  of  footnoting  is  subject 
to  your  professor's  whim,  there  are 
several  proposals  fioating  around  in 
Cyberspace.  Most  promising  is  the 
document  submitted  by  WEAPAS 
(Web  Extension  to  American  Psy- 
chological Association  Style) 
(www.beadsland.cam/weapas). 

Explaining  the  many  scenarios  an 
online  researcher  may  encounter  (ie. 
E-mail,  newsgroups,  websites,  FTP 
archives,  on-line  periodicals) 
WEAPAS  suggests  the  hows  and  whys 
certain  referencing  formats  are  supe- 
rior to  others  when  dealing  with  the 
Net.  Print  up  a  copy  of  the  proposal 
and  give  it  to  your  professors.  Who 
knows,  they  may  surprise  you  and 
accept  web  documents  as  scholariy 
sources.  And  if  your  Net  source  are 
rejected?  Well,  there's  always  flam- 
ing. 

Anonymously,  of  course.  / 


WHAT  THE  HECK 
DOES  O.P.I.R.G. 
STAND  FOR? 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group-Toronto  is  a  volunteer-based  campus 
group  that  works  on  environmental  and  social  issues  such  as  education,  anti-racism, 
forest  protection,  privatization,  human  rights,  native  self-determination,  poverty,  bike 
lanes,  homophobia  and  accessibility.  OPIRG  stands  for  sxial  change. 

Get  active!  You  can  get  involved  in  your  organization  in  dozens  of  ways  and  work 
on  dozens  of  issues  that  make  a  difference.  Visit  our  information  tables  on  your  campus 
or  contact  our  friendly  coordinator  to  find  out  how.  We  have  several  action  groups 
organizing  campaigns  and  also:  a  weekly  radio  show  on  ClUT  89.5F[^  (Wednesdays 
at  10:30am),  newsletter,  website  and  resource  centre  available  to  students. 

University  of  Toronto  graduate  students  and  part-time  undergrads  automatically 
become  members  when  they  register  by  paying  a  refundable  levy  with  their  tuition 
(optional:  community  membership  is  available  to  anyone  else  for  annual  fee  of  $5). 
Student  members  who  wish  to  disjoin  may  apply  for  a  fee  refund  after  registration. 

Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  (with  id  and  proof  of  registration): 

Refunds  available  at  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students'  offices  until 
October  15, 1997.  Call  978-3993  for  hours  &  locations. 

Graduate  Students  (with  id  and  proof  of  registration): 

Refunds  available  at  OPIRG  offices  by  appointment  or  at  the  following  locations: 
Sid  Smith  Lobby  (100  St.  George  St.)      Septeml)er  2  -  4,  noon  -  3  pm 
Erindale  Campus:  Meeting  Place  Monday,  Sept.  8, 1  -  4  pm 

Aerospace  Studies  Institute:  cafeteria      Wednesday,  Sept.  10, 1  -  4pm 
Scarborough  Campus:  Meeting  Place     Monday,  Sept.  15, 1  -  4  pm 

opirg-toronto 

455  Spadina  Avenue,  Room  201  [corner  of  College] 
phone  (416)  978-7770  •  fax  (416)  971-2292 
email:  opirg@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
website:  http://www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/opirg/ 

•  don't  forget  to  pick  up  the  new  fall  issue  of  our  newsletter  Action  Speaks  Louder* 


Get  your  supplies 
before  they  get  you! 


calculators, 
supplies, 
notebooks, 
binders, 
agendas  and 
much  more.., 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm.  Sat  lOam-Som.  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 
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After  dark:  orientation-week  sexual  assaults 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

A  bottle  of  champagne  and  a  cork- 
screw. That  was  the  going-away 
present  my  favourite  uncle  slipped 
to  his  17  year-old  niece  as  she 
headed  off  to  university.  "Have 
fun,"  he  whispered.  "Your  first 
year  will  be  the  biggest  party  of 
your  life." 

My  uncle  was  no  longer  the 
swinging  law  student  of  20  years 
ago,  but  still  he  could  not  resist 
wishing  me  the  same  beer-funnel- 
ling, all-night  parties  bliss  of  his 
'college  days. 

And  the  orientation  week  set 
out  for  myself  and  other  first-years 
at  a  Halifax  university  would  not 
have  disappointed  him.  Every 
night  alcohol  flowed  freely  at  the 
dorm  parties,  theme  dances,  and 
boat  cruises  we  were  expected  to 
attend.  First-years  drank  until  they 
could  no  longer  see  straight,  until 
they  had  to  support  themselves  by 
leaning  against  the  hallway  walls 
to  get  from  one  dorm  room  to  the 
next,  or  until  they  simply  could 
not  move  at  all. 

But  while  many  frosh  became 
utterly  disoriented,  there  was  one 
major  distinction:  the  women  were 
placing  themselves  at  risk  in  a  way 
the  men  were  not.  Each  night 
women  would  muster  up  what  was 
left  of  their  sobriety  to  fight  off 
hormone-crazed  guys  who  offered 
them  free  drinks  and  a  shoulder  to 
stagger  home  on.  Many  success- 
fully warded  off  unwanted  ad- 
vances or  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  with  men  who  did  not  push  the 
matter.  But  some  were  not  so  lucky. 

TTieir  stories  came  out  in  bits  and 
pieces,  were  rarely  told  publicly  and 
are  certainly  not  part  of  what  most 
people  will  remember  as  the  biggest 
party  of  their  life.  They  were  told 
over  a  coffee  two  years  later.  Or  at 
the  library  during  a  study  break.  Or 
during  one  of  those  intimate  late- 
night  discussions  between  a  group 
of  close  friends.  Through  the  course 
of  my  undergraduate  years  in  Hali- 
fax I  heard  many  of  them.  Rarely 
were  they  shared  with  more  than  a 
few  friends  and  never  did  1  hear 
about  an  orientation-period  sexual 
assault  until  months  or  years  after 
the  fact.  I  think  it  took  most  women 
that  long  to  use  those  words,  some 
never  did. 

Reality  Check 
In  a  1996  sex  survey  of  almost 
2,000  American  college  students 
conducted  by  Details  magazine, 
an  alarming  29  per  cent  of  women 
reported  that  a  date,  sexual  partner 
or  friend  had  physically  forced 
them  into  a  sexual  act.  Eleven  per 
cent  of  men  also  said  they  had 
experienced  similar  coercion. 

But  the  many  women  who  did 
not  describe  this  experience  as  a 
violation  is  even  more  striking.  Of 
the  women  who  had  experienced 
coercion,  51  per  cent  considered  it 
rape,  while  49  per  cent  did  not.  A 
consistent  1 1  per  cent  of  the  men 
considered  the  incident  to  qualify  as 
rape.  Interestingly  enough,  only  33 
per  cent  of  freshmen  described  a 
forced  sexual  act  as  rape,  while  60 
per  cent  of  seniors  did — perhaps 
speaking  to  the  time  and  confidence 
needed  to  adopt  such  harsh  terms. 

Paddy  Stamp,  U  of  T's  sexual 
harassment  officer,  says  women 
often  need  time  before  they  can 
accept  phrases  like  'sexual  assault' 
and  'rape'  applied  to  their  experi- 
ence. 'They  may  say,  'Someone 
behaved  badly.  It  wasn't  a  good 
time.  But  I  was  drunk,'"  she  says 
"But  a  year  later  they  may  say,  'I 
was  raped.'" 

The  complex  ways  women 
come  to  grips  with  sexual  assault 
make  it  impossible  to  gauge  how 
many  occur  during  orientation 
week  and  the  equally  tumultuous 


first  few  months  of  school, 
says  Stamp. 

For  instance,  at  U  of  T  their 
were  only  four  reported  sexual 
assaults  brought  to  the  campus 
police  over  the  last  calendar 
year,  two  of  which  were  ac- 
quaintance rapes  which  oc- 
curred in  university  residences. 
Another  was  reported  in  Sep- 
tember after  a  man  posing  as  a 
photographer  assaulted  a  fe- 
male student,  while  the  last 
complaint  was  made  in  De- 
cember after  a  woman  was  at- 
tacked in  a  campus  washroom 
by  an  unsuccessful  assailant. 
But  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  left  unreported. 

Stamp  says  some  women 
tell  only  their  friends  or  fam- 
ily, others  report  the  assault 
years  later,  or  describe  it  sim- 
ply as  'bad  sex,'  or  take  the 
perpetrator  to  court,  but  do 
not  advise  the  university  com- 
munity of  the  incident. 

However,  Stamp  says  there 
is  no  doubt  orientation  week 
is  a  high-risk  period.  Despite 
the  low  amount  of  assaults 
reported  to  campus  police, 
Stamp's  less  intimidating  en- 
vironment brings  in  over  215 
complaints  a  year.  Of  those,  at 
least  20  official  complaints  are 
made  relating  to  frosh-week 
sexual  assaults,  as  compared 
to  her  yearly  average  of  four 
per  week.  Many  students  come 
in  after  Thanksgiving,  when 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  talk 
with  close  friends  and  family. 

The  complaints  range  from 
senior  men  groping  women  in- 
discriminately under  the  veil  of 
darkness  to  men  forcing  women 
to  have  sex.  When  it  comes  to 
violating  an  individual's  sexual 
integrity,  says  Stamp,  there 
should  be  no  dividing  line  rat- 
ing one  form  of  abuse  as  less 


worthy  of  notice  than  another.  "I 
don't  distinguish  between  sexual 
assault  and  rape.  A  rape  is  the 
penetration  of  the  vagina  by  the 
penis,  but  you  can  be  just  as  sexu- 
ally assaulted  in  many  other 
ways." 

High-risk  week 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  sexual 
assaults  are  perpetrated  by  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  the 
woman  assaulted.  The  combi- 
nation of  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings, fast  friends,  alcohol  and 
thousands  of  college  kids  at  a 
week-long  party  can  make  the 
after-hours  unofficial  events 
during  orientation  week  particu- 
larly risky. 

Sue  McGarvie,  a  sex  therapist 
who  hosts  a  popular  Ottawa  ra- 
dio show,  says  men  and  women 
send  each  other  mixed  messages 
which  often  prove  dangerous  in 
these  circumstances.  'The  guys 
are  thinking,  'She  is  getting  all 
drunk  because  she  wants  it.'  And 
she  is  thinking  she  has  drank  too 
much  and  feels  tired  and  wants 
him  to  walk  her  home,"  explains 
McGarvie. 

In  the  Details  survey  (one  of 
the  largest  ever  done  about  sex  on 
campus),  30  per  cent  of  the  men 
said  they  had  got  someone  drunk 
or  high  to  get  them  in  bed,  while  1 4 
per  cent  of  the  women  had  used 
the  same  tactics.  Seven  per  cent  of 
the  men  reported  having  had  sex 
with  an  incoherently  drunk  or 
unconscious  partner,  with  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  women  also 
admitting  to  this  action. 

It  is  the  psychological  pain 
experienced  by  women  who 
were  betrayed  by  people  they 
trusted  which  is  most  extreme, 
says  McGarvie. 

"I  will  see  someone  who  has 
been  pulled  into  the  bushes  and 
raped  and  she  will  be  able  to 
identify  that  act  as  wrong  and 


deranged  and  she  can  begin  to 
move  on — versus  someone  else 
who  goes  out  with  a  guy  she  trusts 
and  suddenly  he  is  coercive.  That 
kind  of  experience  actually  does 
more  long-term  damage  and  is 
way  more  insidious. 

"I  think  people  have  to  be 
aware  that  you  have  the  ability 
to  really  mess  with  someone's 
head  and  nobody  has  the  right 
to  do  that,"  McGravie  adds. 
"People  are  going  to  be  drink- 
ing like  fish  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  have  to  think  about 
what  they  do." 

Waking  up 
Awareness  training  to  prevent 
orientation-week  assaults  before 
they  happen  has  been  increas- 
ing over  recent  years,  says 
Stamp.  "For  an  awful  lot  of  peo- 
ple running  orientation  now, 
people  like  myself  are  kind  of 
must-have  guests — that  wasn't 
the  case  six  years  ago,"  she  says, 
adding  she  has  30  speaking 
dates  all  over  campus  this  week 
in  forums  ranging  from  student 
councils  to  residences. 

"A  few  years  ago  orientation 
leaders  were  not  giving  any 
thought  to  the  issue  of  safety. 
Now  I  would  be  very  surprised 
to  come  across  even  one  orien- 
tation that  has  not  at  least  paid 
lip  service  to  the  issue  of  safety, 
and  most  are  doing  more  than 
that,"  says  Stamp. 

Erin  Service,  equity  issues  of- 
ficer for  the  Students'  Admin- 
strative  Council,  says  frosh  lead- 
ers this  year  are  being  discour- 
aged from  letting  frosh  stay  over 
at  people's  houses,  to  prevent 
potential  sexual  assaults  from  oc- 
curring. 

And  university  police  Sgt. 
Mark  Prance  says  the  campus 
cops  will  supplement  their  on- 
going campaign  about  the  new 
'date  rape'  drug  Rohypnol  with 


an  awareness-raising  booth.  It 
will  provide  information  on  the 
drug,  which — being  colourless, 
odourless,  and  tasteless  and 
loaded  with  the  sedative  effects 
of  ten  Valium — has  been  used 
in  a  slew  of  sexual  assaults  in  the 
United  States. 

The  drug  is  illegal  in  the  US 
but  it  is  not  a  felony  to  possess  it 
in  Canada,  as  long  as  it  has  been 
properly  prescribed.  Prance  says 
campus  police  are  warning  U  of 
T  students  to  watch  their  drinks, 
as  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  of  the  drug  is  in  town. 

But  these  awareness-raising 
efforts  are  not  enough,  says 
Michelle  Szabo,  a  member  of  U 
of  T's  Women  Centre  who  is 
writing  a  guide  on  sexual  and 
racial  harassment.  "There  are 
small  blurbs  talking  about  sexual 
harassment  on  campus  but  no 
one  has  talked  about  the  inter- 
locking of  sexual  and  racist  har- 
assment," she  points  out. 

Although  Stamp  says  it  is  an 
area  of  concern,  Szabo  argues 
little  is  being  done  to  draw  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  issue.  "Say 
a  woman  of  colour,  a  Latino 
woman  for  instance,  is  assumed 
to  be  easy  sexually  and  is  sexu- 
ally assaulted.  This  is  not  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman  or  because 
she  is  a  person  of  colour,  but 
because  she  is  both  a  woman  and 
a  person  of  colour.  We  have  not 
been  addressing  this,"  she  says. 

But  while  pro-active  educa- 
tion efforts  continue,  McGarvie 
says  for  now  women  best  watch 
the  number  of  drinks  they  down 
and  go  out  in  groups.  "If  you  are 
going  to  leave  a  bar  and  you 
have  had  too  much  to  drink, 
stop  and  think.  You  have  to  be 
on  the  lookout  and  be  careful — 
and  always  go  out  with  friends." 

Of  course,  in  a  free  society 
women  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
an  uninhibited  night  out  without 
fearing  for  their  safety.  But  unitl 
male  violence  against  women  is 
addressed  by  its  immediate  per- 
petrators and  the  men  whose 
silence  condones  it,  such  free- 
dom will  remain  impossible  for 
women. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  been 
the  victim  of  sexual  assault, 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  any 
of  the  following; 
Patti  McGiDicuddy,  U  of  T 
sexual  assault  counsellor  and 
educator,  978-0174 
Paddy  Stamp,  U  of  T  s  sexual 
harassment  and  counselling 
officer,  978-3908 
U  of  T  Women's  Centre  peer 
counselling,  978-8201 
Toronto  Rape  Crisis  Cen- 
tre. 597-8808 
Campus  Police,  978-2222 
Metro  Toronto  Police,  808- 
5400 


The  following 

statistics  on 
acquaintance  rape 
and  sexual  assault 
were  compiled  by  a 

1996  ffetaf/s 
magazine  survey  of 

1,752  college 
students. 

Percentage  pbydcally 
f  weed  iato  a  sexual  act 
^  a  date,  sexual  partaer, 
or  friend: 
FsBUde  -  29% 
Male -11% 

Percentage  students  wbo 
considered  ttie  forced 
sexual  act  to  be  rape: 
Femaie-51% 
Male -11% 

Percentage  who  have 
tried  to  get  someone 
drunk  or  higb  to  get  them 
into  bed: 
Female  - 14% 
Male -30% 
Overall -21% 

Percentage  wbo  would  do 
it  again: 
Female  -  3% 
Male -6% 

Percentage  who  have  had 
sex  with  an  incoherently 
drunk  or  unconscious 
partner: 
Female  -  3% 
Male -7% 

Percentage  who  have  had 
partners  piq^ically  redst 
their  advances: 
Female  -  9% 
Males  - 17% 

Percentage  vriio  went 
through  witb  intnreonrse 
In  spite  of  resistance: 
Females -39% 
Males -47% 

Percentage  who  have  had 
to  resist  tite  advances  of 
another  student 
Females  -  92% 
Males -68% 

Percentage  who  consider 
sex  between  two  people 
after  one  person  has 
asked  the  oti»r  to  stop  to 
be  rape: 
Females  -  74% 
Males -S8% 
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A  look  at  Beaver  outfits,  circus  clowns  and  Freud 

Course  Calendar  Update  1997 


BY  ANDREW  LOUNG 

Several  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Course  calendar  for  the  1997-98  academic  year.  The 
courses  listed  below  are  now  available  to  students  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  scholastic  integrity.  For  information  on  times  and 
meeting  places,  students  should  consult  individual  departments  or 
their  College  Registrar's  office. 

PHL260Y  Philosophy  of  Sports 

Topics  include:  Zen  and  the  hockey  penalty  box... the  Nietzschean 
Ubermensch  (Superman)  in  Aussie  Rules  Football... Hegel's  'Ab- 
solute Spirit'  in  the  context  of  the  cheerleading 
squad... Existentialism  and  the  team — can  the  individual  conscious- 
ness -be  subsumed  by  the  totality  of  the  team,  especially  if  one 
cannot  crack  the  starting  line-up?  Also,  Sartre's  concepts  of  Nausea 
and  the  Absurd,  and  how  they  may  be  achieved  if  dribbling  a 
basketball  too  long... the  art  of  rhetoric,  studied  through  readings 
of  Plato's  Phaedrus  along  with  film  of  baseball  managers  and 
umpires  arguing  over  a  call  at  home  plate... logic  and  racquetball — 
the  inherent  propositional  contradiction  in  competing  against  a 
wall.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  with  a  minimum  background 
in  both  philosophy  and  athletics,  although  some  familiarity  with 
epistemology  and  the  ability  to  do  ten  push-ups  is  required. 

LIN  HOY  Practical  Linguistics 

An  introductory  study  of  the  sound,  rhythm  and  structure  of 
language,  and  why  word  systems  are  necessary  to  keep  a  conver- 
sation going  over  the  phone.  The  course  begins  with  a  critical 
reading  of  the  alphabet,  then  specific  issues  will  be  discussed,  such 
as  why  there  are  no  more  than  five  sentences  in  the  English 
language  in  which  the  word  "capybara"  may  be  used  appropriately. 
Other  subjects  of  interest:  the  semantics  of  curse  words,  starting 
with  "crap"  and  "aw,  fudge"  and  then  moving  onto  more  advanced 
terms,  at  which  time  sensitive  students  may  be  asked  to  leave 
class... phonetic  analysis  of  people  who  talk  with  their  mouths 
full... social  varieties  of  mumbling... the  technical  definition  of  a 
"funny  accent"... the  change  in  speech  patterns  of  those  who  need 
to  use  the  washroom  urgently. ..Saussure's  structural  theory  of 
linguistics,  including  binary  opposition,  and  why  Saussure  was 
greatly  troubled  when  he  could  not  find  the  binary  opposite  of 
"knackwurst." 

ENGIOIH  Effective  Reading 

A  companion  course  to  ENGIOOH:  Effective  Writing.  Designed  to 
help  any  student  get  through  all  types  of  reading  material  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  minimum  page-turning.  Topics  include: 
eliminating  distractions  by  wearing  earplugs  and  wielding  a 
gun... getting  started:  tackling  the  first  page,  and  where  it  can  usually 
be  found... how  to  finish  a  chapter  while  involved  in  a  riot...  150 
correct  ways  to  use  a  bookmark... alternative  techniques:  skimming, 
speed-scanning,  having  your  mother  read  to  you  at  bedtime. ..getting 
through  a  boring  section  by  imagining  all  the  characters  as  being 
naked,  or  in  the  case  of  a  calculus  or  physics  text,  imagining  the 
author  was  naked  when  it  was  being  written... how  to  read  poetry 
aloud  and  not  get  punched  in  the  mouth. .  .a  special  guest  lecturer  will 
give  a  presentation  at  the  end  of  the  term:  "How  I  read  the  complete 
works  of  both  Tolstoy  and  Prouse  without  blinking  once." 


PSY373Y  Psychology  of  Laughter 

A  look  at  the  four  stages  of  psycho-sexual  development  (oral,  anal, 
phallic,  latent),  and  the  stage  at  which  grinning  appears.  Readings 
from  Freud's  Wit  and  its  Relation  to  the  Unconscious,  and  a  look  at 
if  Freud  ever  giggled  in  mixed  company... Also,  masturbation  and 
laughter:  why  it  may  be  considered  a  psychopathalogy  if  you  do 
both  at  the  same  time... finding  humour  in  the  Oedipus  Complex; 
plus,  the  lighter  side  of  castration  anxiety.  ..tickling  as  a  new  clinical 
technique  for  psychoanalysts  to  build  up  confidences  with  reticent 
patients... Jung's  theory  of  acausality  as  a  way  to  explain  1) 
coincidences  and  2)  why  people  laugh  at  men  who  are  dressed  as 
beavers... the  Pleasure  and  Reality  Principles,  and  which  gives  rise 
to  more  chuckling... do  circus  clowns  suffer  from  Thanatos  (death 
instinct)  like  everyone  else? 

ECO309Y  Microeconomics  for  millionaires 

Note:  enrolment  in  this  course  is  limited  to  students  having  a  B 
average  in  a  minimum  of  five  previous  half-credits  from  the 
Economics  program,  or  having  documented  proof  that  their  parents 
are  really  loaded.  Subjects  covered:  the  role  of  money,  and  how 
much  of  it  can  fit  into  a  wallet... tracing  the  unseen  distribution  of 
a  handsome  tip... economic  growth  in  the  household  and  its  relation 
to  presents... the  theory  of  markets  and  prices  for  those  who  remain 
in  bathrobes  while  servants  do  the  shopping  for  them... the  chil- 
dren's allowance:  cash  or  cheque?... how  to  purchase  and  manage 
your  labour  force... techniques  for  Haunting  wealth,  including 
conspicuous  consumption  and  being  carried  from  the  front  door  to 
the  car  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  in  loincloths... key  concepts  of 
luxury,  and  how  it  can  be  maintained  without  coupons... the  ethics 
of  accepting  bribes  from  people  who  are  not  as  rich  as  you. 

JAR400Y  Modes  of  Death 

(Given  by  the  departments  of  Anthropology  and  Religion) 
Critical  interpretations  of  death,  including  how  long  it  lasts... various 
ways  cultures  cope  with  death,  such  as  mourning,  ceremony,  or 
holding  a  clambake.... spatial  dimensions  of  death:  making  sure 
you're  facing  the  right  way  when  it  happens... arguments  against 
death  as  an  ultimate  ending:  1)  a  look  at  Nietzsche's  "Eternal 
Recurrence,"  twice;  2)  views  on  reincarnation,  and  why  your  tailor 
should  be  notified  if  you  are  coming  back  as  someone  else;  3)  death 
as  a  gateway  to  another  dimension,  and  whether  this  might  be 
Pickering;  4)  the  Buddhist  idea  of  rebirth  and  continuity,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  continuation  of  mind  and  credit 
ratings... discussions  about  the  Christian  Afterlife:  1)  common  con- 
ceptions of  Heaven  and  Hell,  including  symbolic  significance,  and 
why  neither  one  has  a  gift  shop;  2)  moribund  people's  testimonies  of 
seeing  a  light  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel,  and  other  who  hear  honking  on 
top  of  that... spiritual  communion  with  the  deceased:  the  bonds 
between  the  living  and  he  dead,  including  hauntings,  dreams,  deja 
vu,  and  one  person  sometimes  having  the  appetite  of  two  people. 

NEW120H  Gender  Issues  for  Both  Genders 

Depending  on  class  size,  this  course  will  be  run  in  seminar  format, 
with  informal  discussions  among  students  grouped  into  small 
clusters,  allowing  individuals  to  determine  their  own  gender  by 
direct  comparison... issues  dealt  with  include:  mistrust  between  the 
sexes,  especially  when  both  are  standing  in  the  same  room  with 
their  eyes  closed... phallic  hegemony:  steps  women  have  taken  to 
overcome  it  in  the  past  century,  including  suffragism,  feminism, 
and  avoiding  strange  men  in  trenchcoats...can  a  genderless  society 


be  achieved,  and  if  so,  will  it  hurt  business  during  tourist 
season?... also,  why  men  don't  have  nicer  legs. 

SOC  21 1 IH  Sociology  of  Urban  Youth  Gangs 

The  streets  are  a  refuge  for  youth  who  have  lost  their  sense  of 
belonging  to  society:  the  so-called  "dispossessed."  Sometimes,  when 
the  youth  are  not  feeling  dispossessed,  they  prefer  to  take  refuge  on 
just  crescents  and  cul-de-sacs.  An  ersatz  sense  of  belonging  is 
regained  when  these  young  people  affiliate  themselves  with  quasi- 
organized  groups  of  their  peers... a  look  at  the  social  alignments  of 
gangs  by  class,  ethnicity,  region,  and  how  this  affects  splitting  the 
cheque  at  dinner... visual  identifiers  of  gang  members:  colour  of 
clothes,  tattoos,  coded  hand  signals,  and  sticking  out  their  tongues  at 
rival  gangs  across  the  street... internal  structure  of  a  gang,  including 
leadership,  and  the  dangers  of  factioning,  especially  during  question 
and  answer  period  at  the  end  of  the  day... presenting  gangs  with 
alternatives  to  violence,  such  as  volunteer  work,  basketball  leagues, 
and  forming  human  pyramids... the  struggle  to  get  drugs  and  un- 
wanted teen  pregnancies  off  the  street  and  back  into  homes. 

ENV300Y  History  of  Fire 

An  historical  survey  of  the  discovery  and  use  of  fire,  its  importance 
as  one  of  Man's  earliest  technological  advances,  its  origin  as  a 
cultural  commodity,  and  the  coinciding  of  the  ability  to  control  fire 
with  the  first  people  to  be  given  the  hotfoot. .  .an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  theorize  on  the  putative  date  and  location  at  which  Homo  erectus 
first  made  a  fire,  and  then  the  date  and  location  at  which  his 
descendent.  Homo  sapiens,  learned  to  put  it  out... the  ancient  Greek 
conception  of  fire  as  a  metaphysical  property  of  the  cosmos,  and  how 
it  contributes  to  an  exciting  nightlife... Aristotle's  inclusion  of  fire  as 
once  of  the  four  elements  constituting  the  world,  with  air,  water,  and 
earth,  but  commenting  that  fire  was  the  only  element  he  could  not 
take  into  the  bath  with  him... .a  look  at  the  mythological  perceptions 
of  fire:  1)  fire  as  being  a  divine  gift  from  Zeus;  2)  how  Prometheus 
stole  fire  from  the  gods,  but  upon  presenting  it  to  Mankind,  was  then 
asked  to  go  back  and  steal  a  bag  of  charcoal  briquettes  and  a  rotisserie 
set... fire  within  the  modem  global  context:  environmental  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  including  forests  and  upholstery. 

POL470Y  Failed  Political  Thought 

A  look  at  unsuccessful  government  policies  and  stillborn  political 
ideology  throughout  history. .  .in-depth  case  studies  include:  l)Mao 
Tse-Tung's  Great  Leap  Forward,  and  it  failure  to  bring  rural  peasants 
to  modem  standards  of  living,  for  reasons  that  may  have  something  to 
do  with  Mao's  insistence  that  the  collected  resources  of  the  peasants  be 
spent  first  on  an  exotic  petting  zoo  and  a  roller-derby  franchise;  2)did 
the  1905  Worker's  Revolution  in  Lenin's  Russia  fail  due  to  lack  of 
support  from  the  liberal  bourgeois,  or  because  many  proletariat  strikers 
had  dentist  appointments  out  of  town  at  the  same  time?;  3)  Reagan's 
"trickle-down  "  economics — did  Reagan  really  believe  surplus  indus- 
try wealth  would  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  poor,  and  thus  market 
inequity  would  take  care  of  itselt?  Or  was  he  more  confident  of  his 
back-up  plan  to  have  all  poor  people  locked  in  closets  whenever 
foreign  dignitaries  were  visiting  the  country?;  4)  evidence  that  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  England,  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
Parliament  in  1654  because  members  of  the  house  refused  to  sit  with 
the  chambermaids  in  a  giri-boy-girl-boy  arrangement  that  he  vocally 
endorsed...  there  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  the  fall  of  communism  in 
the  Eastern  European  block  countries,  with  comparisons  to  the  fall  of 
Apple  Computers  and  rap  star  MC  Hammer. 
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Fail-free  rules  for  academic  success 


 BY  CHRIS  BORST  

Success  in  Academia  is  like  success  in  life  generally.  There  are  a  few 
simple  ideas  to  keep  in  mind  about  the  whole  process,  and  the  rest- 
is  just  practice,  practice,  practice.  You 've  already  spent  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  studying  and,  if  you  're  here,  then  you  know  something 
about  how  to  succeed  in  School.  But  University  is  not  high  school. 
Here's  a  few  reminders  to  get  you  into  the  spirit  of  things. 

(1)  Know  what  you  want.  If  success  means  getting,  what  you  want, 
then  there's  only  one  way  to  get  it.  You've  got  to  know  what  you 
want  and  go  get  it. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  main  goal  of  "education"  is  to 
get  decent  marks,  and  many  new  students  worry  a  great  deal  about 
the  marks  they  get  at  university — sometimes  to  the  point  of  illness. 
But  you  don't  need  to  stress  about  marks.  Be  reasonable  about  just 
what  counts  as  "decent"  for  you. 

Take  into  account  the  various  extra-curricular  activities  you  want 
to  be  involved  in— jobs,  clubs,  volunteering,  sports,  relationships, 
general  socializing.  Think  about  your  post-undergraduate  goals. 
What  kind  of  grades  can  you  afford  the  time  to  get? 

Let's  face  it,  if  what  you  want  from  university  is  a  lot  of  new 
friends  or  a  good  start  to  your  political  career,  then  how  much  does 
it  matter  what  grades  you  get? 

Knowing  what  you  want  reduces  stress,  because  it  allows  you  to 
focus  on  the  important  things.  If  you  aren't  interested  in  applying 
to  a  graduate  or  professional  school,  then  marks  aren't  especially 
important.  And  even  then  supplementary  schooling  and  work 
experience  can  count  for  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  your  official 
grade  point  average. 

And,  hey,  the  average  U  of  T  entrant  had  a  B+  to  A-  average  in 
high  school.  The  average  U  of  T  student  has  a  C-v  to  B-  average. 
That's  how  the  grading  system  works.  So  don't  be  surprised  if  your 
marks  drop  by  10  per  cent.  B  is  a  good  mark! 

(2)  Work  regularly.  Marks  aren't  worth  freaking  over,  but  there  are 
some  good  habits  that  will  help  you  get  them  and  help  you  after 
school  is  out,  too.  The  most  basic  rule  is  do  some  studying  every  day. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
where  most  of  your  grade  in  each  course  will  ride  on  a  couple  of 
essays  and  a  final  exam,  rather  than  regular  problem  sets,  labs  and 
tests  as  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences.  Many  weeks  may  have 
nothing  which  is  "due."  That  doesn't  mean  you  have  nothing  to  do. 

Keep  in  mind  that  your  instructors  are  told  to  plan  their  courses 
on  the  assumption  that  you  will  do  at  least  one  hour  of  homework 
for  every  hour  of  class  time.  That  adds  up  to  two  or  three  hours  per 
week  per  class,  and  more  in  language  and  lab  classes.  In  that  time, 
your  instructors  will  be  assuming  that  you  are  reading  the  next 
week's  material.  They'll  be  assuming  you  are  working  on  your 
essays  or  major  projects — not  starting  them  the  night  before.  They 
know  that  it's  rare  that  anyone  meets  these  assumptions,  but  if  you 
come  anywhere  close  to  meeting  them,  you're  going  to  do  fine. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  regular  study  habits.  Grades  are  one 
thing,  learning  is  another.  There  are  incredible  opportunities  to  learn 
in  this  joint,  but  it'll  only  happen  if  you  do  the  work.  Cramming  for 
your  multiple-choice  Psych  100  exam,  tossing  off  your  English  essay 
the  night  before  while  under  the  influence  of  a  couple  of  cans  of  Jolt 
Cola  and  reading  only  the  chapter  summaries  in  your  textbooks  may 
get  you  passing  grades,  but  you  won't  learn  anything.  Reading  your 
textbooks  at  leisure,  taking  the  time  to  do  solid  library  research, 
writing  your  notes  out  and  doing  multiple  drafts  of  your  papers  will 
not  only  lead  to  lower  levels  of  stress,  and  higher  final  marks,  but 
you'll  actually  learn  something  in  the  process.  Don't  let  the  fact  that 
it's  School  get  in  the  way  of  your  education. 

(3)  Use  available  resources.  It  only  makes  sense  to  take  all  the  help 
you  can  get,  right?  Well,  there  are  dozens  of  resources  at  the 
university  to  help  you  with  academic  problems,  non-academic 
problems  and  general  learning  skills.  Here's  three  of  the  most 
useful. 

(a)  Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Service  (CALSS).  Located 
in  the  Koffier  Student  Services  Centre  at  the  corner  of  College  and 
St.  George,  CALSS  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  the  centre  for  learning 
help  at  U  of  T.  They  offer  a  great  many  learning  skills  lectures  and 
workshops  covering  such  crucial  topics  as  time  management, 
concentration,  writing  blocks,  note  taking  and  exam  preparation.  If 
you  are  having  non-academic  difficulties  that  are  holding  you  back, 
they  offer  personal  and  group  counselling  services,  as  well  as 
Anxiety  Workshops  to  help  deal  with  exam  and  similar  perform- 
ance anxiety.  And,  they  maintain  a  Learning  Skills  Resource 
Library.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  problem  that  may  effect  your 
academic  performance,  or  if  you  just  want  to  maximize  your 
effectiveness,  drop  by  their  office  or  check  their  Web  page  at  http:/ 
/www. library. utoronto.ca/www/calss/. 

(b)  The  Robarts  Library.  The  libraries  are,  of  course,  the  place 
where  much  of  our  academic  work  gets  done.  You're  going  to  need 
to  go  into  them  eventually,  so  getting  to  know  them  well  now  will 
make  your  university  career  run  much  more  smoothly. 

Robarts  offers  a  Headstart  program  of  workshops  on  Library 
Instruction,  Paper  &  Essay  Writing  and  How  to  Study  that  are 
valuable  to  students  in  all  faculties.  Inquire  at  the  Information  desk 
about  this  program.  It  also  maintains  a  collection  of  study  skills 
materials,  in  particular  on  academic  writing.  Pamphlets  are  avail- 
able in  the  library  or  you  can  search  for  them  on  UTCat.  For  those 
who  prefer  their  learning  resources  to  not  involve  more  reading, 
videocassettes  and  computer  assisted  learning  are  available  at  the 
Audio-Visual  Library. 

Robarts  also  houses  the  Information  Commons  with  dozens  of 
public  access  computers.  From  these  you  can  check  the  catalogue, 
do  your  homework,  catch  up  with  your  e-mail  (accounts  are 
available  to  all  students  for  a  nominal  charge)  or  surf  the  Web. 

(c)  Your  College  Writing  Lab.  Every  college,  and  the  depart- 


ments of  French  and  Philosophy,  has  a  writing  lab.  These  provide 
you  with  free  individual  tutoring  to  help  you  develop  your  writing 
abilities.  They  recommend  you  go  with  a  partially  complete  draft  of 
your  papers — so  they  can  see  where  your  strengths  and  weaknesses 
lie — but  they  offer  help  at  every  stage  of  the  writing  process  from 
the  initial  planning  to  polishing  your  final  draft. 

The  labs  also  provide  non-credit  courses  and  workshops  on 
writing,  general  study  skills  and  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
Watch  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  your  college  for  announcements  of 
these  courses. 

There  are  many  other  services  at  the  University,  but  these  are  the 
most  useful  on  academic  matters.  Oh,  and  you  know  those  inciden- 
tal fees  you're  paying?  Well  a  good  chunk  of  them  go  to  pay  for 
your  student  services.  A  couple  years  back  the  University  withdrew 
most  of  its  funds  for  them  so,  use  them  or  not,  you're  paying  for 
these  services. 

(4)  Ask  questions.  Most  students  are  at  least  slightly  intimidated,  or 
just  awkward,  around  their  profs  and  TAs,  and  that's  natural 
enough.  But  1  can't  stress  enough  the  importance  of  going  to  your 
instructor's  or  TA's  office  hours.  They  are  often  very  busy  people, 
but  they  are  here  because  they  want  to  teach.  They  are  required  to 
keep  office  hours  where  students  can  contact  them  and  most  aren't 
loathe  to  take  a  few  questions  before  or  after  (not  to  mention 
during!)  class. 

Of  all  the  resources  available  to  you  at  U  of  T,  your  professor  and 
teaching  assistants  are  the  most  valuable.  These  are  the  people  you 
are  here  to  meet,  the  ones  with  the  expertise.  They're  also  the  ones 
who  will  actually  be  marking  your  work.  If  you  don't  understand 
something  that  was  discussed  in  class,  or  are  having  trouble  with 
your  assignments,  go  to  their  office  hours — that's  what  they're  for. 

This  can  really  pay  off.  I  once  had  a  student  who  got  a  C+  on  her 


first  paper  of  the  year.  There's  nothing  bad  about  that,  but  she 
wanted  to  do  better.  So  nearly  every  week  from  then  on,  she  came 
to  my  office  hours  to  discuss  what  was  going  on  in  class  and  to  run 
drafts  of  her  papers  by  me  and,  lo  and  behold,  she  got  A's  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

You  are  going  to  spend  most  of  your  time  in  classes  much  larger 
than  high  school.  Fifty,  200  or  even  1,000  students  are  not  unusual. 
And,  there  is  only  so  much  that  one  teacher  can  do  in  a  class  that 
size.  Your  particular  problems  can  usually  best  be  addressed  if  you 
make  the  effort  to  come  to  the  instructor's  office  hours  or  make  an 
appointment  for  another  time.  And  isn't  individualized  instruction 
more  useful,  even  if  you  aren't  having  any  particular  problems? 

I  should  also  note  that  your  prof  is  the  first  person  to  go  to  if  you 
have  a  complaint.  If  you  think  that  you  have  been  unfairly  evalu- 
ated, or  if  some  special  circumstance  arises,  contact  your  prof  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  expect  these  things  to  arise,  so  don't  be 
bashful.  The  worst  they  can  say  is  "no." 

(5)  Stand  up  for  yourself.  When  your  prof  can't  deal  with  your 
complaint,  or  your  prof  is  your  complaint,  you  have  an 
Ombudsperson  to  protect  your  interests. 

Have  you  been  sexually  or  racially  harassed  by  a  professor  or 
TA?  Do  you  want  to  appeal  your  grade  in  a  course  beyond  the 
profs?  Do  you  think  that  your  professor's  teaching  behaviour  is 
completely  unacceptable?  Have  you  been  accused  of  plagiarism? 
These  are  real  problems,  major  problems,  and  the  Ombudsperson 
is  the  one  who  can  guide  you  through  the  bureaucratic  morass  of  U 
of  T.  Located  in  16  Hart  House  Circle  in  the  "Rabbit  Hutch"  across 
from  UC,  this  office  was  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  its  original  size 
last  year — the  Administration  is  reluctant  to  let  students  exercise 
their  rights — but  she's  still  the  best  person  to  talk  to  if  you  have  a 
major  problem. 

You  do  have  rights  as  a  student  at  U  of  T,  but  rights  only  exist  if 
they  are  enforced.  Don't  let  yourself  be  walked  on. 

(6)  Have  fun.  Last  but  not  least,  learning  does  not  have  to  be  a 
solitary  activity  in  isolation  from  your  social  life.  Whether  with  new 
friends  from  class  or  residence,  or  old  friends  from  home,  studying 
together  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn. 

Form  a  reading  and  discussion  group  to  discuss  the  texts  in  your 
English  or  Philosophy  class.  Work  with  partners  on  the  intricacies 
of  problem  sets  in  Mathematics  or  Economics. 

This  kind  of  group  work  is  useful  in  many  ways.  It  gives  you 
practice  in  that  "team-work"  that  employers  like  so  much.  It  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  discuss,  debate  and  actively  engage  with  the 
material  you  are  studying.  And  it  can  provide  you  with,  or  enable 
you  to  provide  others  with,  the  crucial  help  needed  to  understand 
difficult  material.  And,  hey,  it's  fun. 

As  with  so  much  of  life,  Academia  is  often  a  matter  of  hoops  to  be 
jumped  through.  But,  the  main  idea  is  that  those  hoops  will  actually 
get  you  somewhere.  Focus  on  what  you  want,  and  demand  it. 
Learning  is  something  we  all  do,  and  actually  enjoy  most  of  the 
time.  Academic  learning  needn't  be  any  more  stressful  than  learn- 
ing to  rollerblade.  Just  remember  that  falling  down  is  part  of  the 
process  and  take  advantage  of  the  wrist  and  knee  pads  provided  by 
your  University. 


Chris  Borsi  is  a  fifth  year  doctoral  student,  and  has  tutored  and 
instructed  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 


The  Power  of  Ideas 

The  John  C.  Polanyi  Nobel  Laureate  Lectures 
Monday,  September  29, 1997  10:00  am  -  4:00  pm 

Convocation  Hall  ~  31  King's  College  Circle 

University  of  Toronto 

Cosmic  Issues    io:00  am  -  noon 

Sir  Harry  Kroto  1996  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemistry,  United  Kingdom 

Science:  A  Round  Peg  in  a  Square  World 

Sir  AAartin  Rees  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great  Britain 

Our  Universe  and  Others 

Down  to  Earth    i  :00  pm  -  4:00  pm 

Sherwood  Rowland  1995  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemistry,  USA 
The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  the  21st  Century 

Joshua  Lederberg  1958  Nobel  Laureate  in  Medicine,  USA 

The  Challenge  of  Emerging  Microbes:  Our  Innovation  vs.  Their  Evolution 

Yuan  T.  Lee  1986  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemistry,  Taiwan 
Collisions  Make  Things  Go 


Free  Public  Lectures  ~  Tickets  Required 

^        For  tickets  and  further  information  contact:  0^ 
Department  of  Chemistry  (416)  978-6031  ^ 
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How  ffotXo  become  another  political  science  major 


BY  BETH  LORD 


Entering  U  of  T  believing  that  you  are  smarter, 
cooler,  and  better  dressed  than  everyone  around 
you  can  be  a  problem.  Believe  me,  I  know:  one  of 
the  reasons  I  chose  U  of  T  was  because  the 
solemn,  black-clad  individual  on  the  front  cover 
of  the  handbook  that  year  actually  resembled 
someone  I  might  have  coffee  with,  as  opposed  to 
the  cheery-faced  collegiate  sweatshirt-types  who 
I  would  avoid  like  the  plague  if  sighted  at  the 
universities  they  advertised. 

And  chances  are  you  chose  U  of  T  for  at  least 
partly  similar  reasons:  whether  it  was  because  of 
the  widely  varied  programs,  the  large  and  diverse 
student  body,  or  the  City  of  Toronto  itself,  you 
probably  came  to  U  of  T  because  you  felt  slightly, 
shall  we  say,  different,  and  you  felt  that  U  of  T  was 
the  only  place  you  would  be  able  to,  shall  we  say, 
flaunt  that  difference  to  the  fullest. 

But  affected  superiority,  whether  it  be  intellec- 
tual, creative,  or  stylistic,  may  be  harder  to  main- 
tain than  you  think.  While  a  nose  ring  and  a 
subscription  to  Adbusters  may  have  set  you  apart 
from  the  masses  in  high  school,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  been-there,  done-that  U  of  T  crowd. 

Distinguishing  oneself  from  the  run  of  the  mill 
student,  complete  with  Mountain  Equipment 
backpack.  Club  Monaco  jeans  and  Anthro  lOOY 
text  is  an  important,  but  often  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task.  Keeping  ahead  of  55,000  other 
people  who  share  your  delusions  of  uniqueness  is 
a  trying  task  indeed. 

But  there  is  an  option  beyond  the  realms  of  style 
and  snobbery  to  set  yourself  apart  from  the  crowds. 
Consider  distinguishing  your  lifestyle  through  the 
courses  you  take;  for  instance,  an  "alternative" 
program  of  study,  in  which  U  of  T  is  particularly 
rich.  Well  hidden  within  the  calendar  are  pro- 
grams surpassing  the  obvious  choices — which 
most  people  never  make  the  effort  to  discover,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  select  few  of  us  who  do. 

Taking  courses  from  one  of  the  programs  I  list 
below  (or  one  of  those  which  I  leave  you  to 
discover  on  your  own)  has  many  benefits.  Not 
only  will  you  will  learn  many  interesting  things, 
discover  program  and  career  options  that  you 
never  knew  existed,  and  yes!  meet  people  who  are 
just  as  fascinating  as  you  are;  you  will  also  be  able 


to  impress  your  friends  and  baffle  your 
relatives  by  telling  them  that  you 
intend  to  specialize  in,  say.  Semi- 
otics and  Cognitive  Science, 
with  a  minor  in  Finnish  litera- 
ture. Microspecialization  is 
quite  the  order  of  the  day, 
hear. 


TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINE:  Political  Sci- 
ence 

ALTERNATIVE  • 
PROGRAM:  Peace  &  Con 
fiict  Studies 

Peace  &  Conflict  Studies  is  a  U  of  T  • 
gem  hidden  in  the  twisty  underground 
passages  of  University  College.  Its  three 
core  courses  provide  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  the  history,  politics, 
law  and  philosophy  of  conflict  and  its 
resolution.  The  program  was  founded, 
and  is  taught,  by  the  rather  famous  Tad 
Homer-Dixon,  conflict  theorist  and  advisor  to 
US  vice-president  Al  Gore;  these  courses  are 
highly  recommended  as  a  compliment  to  other 
programs,  or  combined  with  related 
courses  as  a  specialist. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THEM 
Look  in  the  University  College 
section  of  the  calendar, 
or  call  the  UC  program  of- 
fice at  978-8746. 


of  the  time.  Semiotics  is  also  a  Vic 
program;  it  deals  with  human  com- 
munication as  it  is  encoded  and 
expressed  in  language,  art,  ob- 
jects and  behaviour.  This  pro- 
gram, conceived  by  the 
well-loved  professor 
Danesi,  is  one  of  the  only 
programs  of  its  kind  in 
North  America. 

HOW  TO  FIND 
THEM:  In  the  Victoria 
College  section  of  the 
calendar,  or  by  calling  585- 
4496. 

TRADITIONAL  DISCI- 
PLINE: Biology 
^  ALTERNATIVE  PRO- 

GRAM:  Environmental  Studies 
U  of  T  offers  an  astounding  number  of 
environmental  science  courses,  ranging 
from  Environmental  Resource  Manage- 
ment to  Environmental  and  Urban  De- 
sign to  Toxicology  and  Environ- 
mental Health.  These  programs 
are  all  multidisciplinary,  in- 
corporating a  strong  science 
background  with  social  and 
cultural  theory  to  address 
con- 


TRADITIONAL  DISCIPLINE:  English 
ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS:  Literary 
Studies;  Semiotics 

Literary  Studies  is  run  by  Victoria  College  and 
offers  a  broader  base  for  the  study  of  literature 
than  any  one  national  literature  does  on  its  own. 
These  excellently-taught  courses  explore  litera- 
ture from  a  number  of  different  countries,  lan- 
guages and  time  periods,  and  compare  them  with 
political,  philosophical  and  theoretical  movements 
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temporary  problems  and  solutions  in  environ- 
mental management  and  design. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THEM:  Most  can  be  found 
under  Division  of  the  Environment  (ENV)  in  the 
calendar;  some  are  offered  through  Innis  Col- 
lege. 

MORE  ALTERNATIVES:  Women's  Stud- 
ies; African  Studies;  Aboriginal  Studies;  Jewish 
Studies;  Renaissance  Studies;  Canadian  Studies; 
Celtic  Studies;  East  Asian  Studies;  and  the  list 
goes  on.  While  traditional  departments  like  His- 
tory, Philosophy  and  Political  Science  are  drag- 
ging themselves  out  of  the  dark  ages  by  giving 
fairly  good  coverage  of  a  wide  variety  of  perspec- 
tives, it  is  undeniable  that  they  focus  on  the  world 
as  the  Dead  White  European  Male  has  understood 
it  from  time  immemorial.  Fortunately,  we  can  all 
broaden  our  intellectual  horizons  by  taking  courses, 
or  programs,  with  departments  that  focus  on  the 
point  of  view  of  cultures  that  have  been  systemi- 
cally  ignored  by  Tradition.  These  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  the  following: 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES:  Offered  through  New 
College  and  provides  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  women's  history  and  thought.  Along 
with  core  courses  in  Feminist  theory,  there  are 
courses  to  suit  every  program,  such  as  Women 


and  Psychology,  Gender  Issues  in  the  Law,  and 
Scientific  Perspectives  on  Sex  and  Gender.  Both 
women  and  men  are  encouraged  to  take  these 
courses. 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES:  A  large  and  com- 
prehensive department  that  offers  language  and 
literature  courses  in  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Ko- 
rean, Japanese,  and  Sanskrit;  courses  in  the 
visual  and  performing  arts  of  East  Asia;  and 
courses  in  the  History,  Religion,  and  Philosophy 
of  East  Asia. 

AFRICAN  STUDIES:  A  small  program  run 
by  New  College  that  includes  courses  in  the 
Swahili  language  and  African  Literature;  they  can 
be  combined  with  courses  in  other  departments 
(such  as  French,  Anthropology,  and  History)  to 
create  a  degree  in  African  Studies. 

JEWISH  STUDIES:  This  program  has  no  core 
courses  and  is  created  entirely  of  courses  from 
other  departments.  Take  Yiddish  through  the 
German  department,  study  the  ancient  Hebrews 
through  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Civiliza- 
tions department,  and  explore  Jewish  theology 
and  philosophy  through  the  Religious  Studies  and 
Philosophy  departments. 

CANADIAN  STUDIES:   Something  that  ail 
Canadian  students  should  be  forced  to  take  at 
some  point,  and  something  they  would  probably 
enjoy.  Courses  range  from  Aspects  of  Quebec 
Society  to  the  Political  Economy  of  Canadian 
Sport  to  the  First  Nations'  Perspective  on  Canada. 
This  department  also  offers  the  popular  Culture 
and  the  Media  in  Canada  course,  taught 
by  Globe  writer  Rick  Salutin. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THEM:  Leaf 
through  the  calendar  and  see  what 
catches  your  attention.  Of  the  small 
-  ^  Mi  number  listed  above,  Women's  Studies 
and  African  Studies  can  be  found  under 
NEW,  Renaissance  Studies  is  offered  through 
Vic;  Canadian  Studies  through  UC,  and  Celtic 
Studies  through  St.  Mike's. 

There  are  many,  many  more  programs  at  U  of 
T  that  I  could  expound  upon,  but  I  prefer  to 
leave  them  to  your  resourcefulness.  Some  I 
have  not  discussed  here  are  Cognitive  Science 
and  Artificial  Intelligence,  Cinema  Studies, 
Criminology,  The  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science,  and  the  innumerable  language  pro- 
grams that  are  rarely  offered  at  other  institu- 
tions (Estonian,  Ojibway,  Persian,  Ancient 
Egyptian...).  Many  among  us  breeze  through 
their  undergraduate  education  without  ever 
knowing  that  these  options  exist. 

So  to  avoid  becoming  part  of  the  anonymous 
crowd  of  History  majors,  spend  some  quality 
lime  with  your  calendar  before  committing  to  a 
program.  Keep  in  mind  that  most  of  these 
programs  are  unparallelled,  if  not  unoffered, 
elsewhere  in  North  America;  you  may  discover 
that  your  high  school  dreams  of  a  Psych  degree 
may  wither  away  in  the  face  of  options  like 
Humanism  and  Urban  Studies.  U  of  T's  alterna- 
tive programs  make  it  possible  to  explore  those 
options.  And  wouldn't  it  be  a  shame  to  waste 
your  years  at  U  of  T  studying  the  same  thing 
everybody  else  is  studying? 


RUSSELL  ATHLETIC 

and 

VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

team  up  for  an  exciting 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL  BREAK! 

Purclme  any  Russell  Athletic  garment  from  Sept  Zna  to  SCth.  1997. 
ana  receive  your  draw  ballet  for  cm  ot  these! 


Stop  in  ihe  Store 
Im  details. 

Draw  me:  Ocl.eUi  mi 


VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

U  OF  T  ATHLETIC  CENTRE  c  977-8280 
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U  of  T  prez  mission:  up  price  tag  on  degrees 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

When  Robert  Prichard  became 
the  president  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  back  in  1990,  he 
made  his  position  on  tuition  fees 
very  clear — these  up-front 
user  fees  are  far  too  low  and 
'must  go  up. 

Seven  years  later, 
Prichard  has  not  only  ful- 
filled this  mandate,  but  sur- 
passed his  own  expecta- 
tions. Hiking  tuition  fees  as 
high  as  20  per  cent  annu- 
ally, U  of  T  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence students  now  pay  well 
over  $3,000 — up  from 
$1,640  in  1990.  Don't  for- 
get to  add  at  least  another 
$500  for  mandatory  ancil- 
lary fees — an  extra  charge 
for  various  non-academic 
services. 

And  dentistry  students 
brace  yourselves  for  a  bill  of 
over  $13,000— $8,000  tui- 
tion and  $5,000  for  the  cost 
of  instruments.  Just  two  years 
ago,  dentistry  students  paid 
$4,000  in  fees. 

It's  useful  to  go  back  to  1990 
and  take  a  look  Prichard's  posi- 
tion. Speaking  to  a  group  of 
corporate  leaders  just  before 
being  inaugurated  as  the  leader 
of  the  institution,  he  spelled  out 
his  intention  clearly.  Lamenting 
that  revenues  from  tuition  fees 
equalled  a  mere  15  per  cent  of 
the  university's  operating 
budget,  he  identified  25  per  cent 
as  a  viable  goal  for  which  to 
strive — meaning  students  should 
contribute  one-quarter  of  the 
actual  cost  of  their  education, 
while  government  and  the  pri- 


vate sector  should  chip  in  the 
rest. 

Pushing  beyond  Prichard's 
early  targets,  today  revenues 
generated  from  tuition  fees  equal 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  U 
of  T's  operating  budget. 


ROBERT  PRICHARD 
U  of  T  President 

"Being  new  offers  me  the 
privilege  of  standing  back  to 
assess  the  entire  landscape  of 
higher  education  in  Canada  free 
of  personal  responsibility  for 
current  policies,"  Prichard 
warned  the  crowd.  "At  the  same 
time,  however,  being  new  car- 
ries with  it  the  liabilities  of  inex- 
perience, and  for  that  I  seek 
your  indulgence." 

No  longer  timid  and  fresh, 
Prichard  is  the  new  champion  of 
certain  full-cost  recovery  pro- 
grams where  students  pay  the 
entire  cost  and  the  government 


doesn't  pitch  in  a  penny.  One  of 
these  new  private  graduate  pro- 
grams is  supposed  to  be  coming 
to  U  of  T  next  fall  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  in  tuition  fees. 

And  with  this  new  confidence, 
Prichard,  backed  by  Governing 
Council,  the  highest  deci- 
sion-making body  of  the 
university  which  endorses 
annually  the  president's  rec- 
ommendation to  hike  stu- 
dent fees,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  forceful  proponents  of 
deregulating  tuition  fees  al- 
together— meaning  push- 
ing tuition  fees  to  a  level 
'the  market  will  bare.' 

Today,  tuition  fees  in 
Ontario,  are  regulated  by 
the  provincial  government. 
This  means  the  government 
sets  tuition  fee  levels  and 
places  a  limit  on  the  extent 
to  which  universities  can 
raise  their  fees.  Ontario  stu- 
dents already  face  the  sec- 
ond highest  tuition  in  the 
country  behind  Nova 
Scotia. 

Deregulation  is  already 
in  effect  in  Nova  Scotia 
where  tuition  fees  are  the  high- 
est in  the  country  with  Acadia 
taking  the  lead  with  tuition  lev- 
els exceeding  $5,100. 

"My  view  is  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  ask  the  students  to 
gradually  accept  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden,"  Prichard  ex- 
plained, citing  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence between  tuition  fees  hikes 
and  barriers  to  accessing  post- 
secondary  education.  "Tuition 
fee  policy  is  at  best  a  blunt  in- 
strument for  ensuring  accessi- 
bility." 

But  those  who  are  directly 


affected  by  these  policies — stu- 
dents— beg  to  differ. 

"The  whole  argument  is  a 
farce,"  said  Chris  Ramsaroop, 
an  executive  member  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  Union 
who  grew  up  and  still  lives  in  a 
working-class  neighbourhood  in 
north-west  Toronto. 

"Among  lower-class  kids,  it's 
totally  out  of  their  realm,"  he 
said,  explaining  why  there  aren't 
very  many  others  from  his  neigh- 
bourhood at  U  of  T.  'They  hear 
about  these  high  fees  and  big 
debts  and  of  course  they  get 
scared  off" 

In  defence  of  his  fees  policy, 
Prichard  has  relied  on  an  argu- 
ment which  is  traditionally 
aligned  with  conservative 
economists — that  current  tuition 
fees,  which  represent  only  a  part 
of  the  actual  cost  of  an  educa- 
tion, are  nothing  but  a  working 
person's  subsidy  to  middle-class 
and  wealthy  kids. 

Here's  how  the  argument 
goes:  while  working  people  pay 
taxes  which  help  finance  public 
education,  their  children  are  un- 
der-represented in  the  univer- 
sity system.  So  working  peo- 
ple's taxpayers'  dollars  help  pay 
for  privileged  kids  to  go  to  uni- 
versity relatively  cheaply. 

The  so-called  'equitable'  so- 
lution to  the  problem  according 
to  this  logic?  Hike  tuition  fees  so 
the  parents  of  the  middle-class 
and  rich  kids  pay  their  fair  share. 

But  Jennifer  Story,  deputy 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  says  this 
argument  is  fundamentally 
flawed.  She  says  it  only  raises 
the  barriers  which  prevent  peo- 
ple from  entering  the  system. 


"All  we're  doing  is 
downloading  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  the  user.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess of  downloading  the  public 
debt  onto  students,  the  inequi- 
ties of  privatizing  the  debt  are 
huge,"  said  Story  who  began 
her  $500  monthly  payments  on 
her  $35,000  student  loan  this 
summer. 

She  says  the  students  left  with 
massive  debt-loads  are  inevita- 
bly from  families  that  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  their  children's 
education — while  students  from 
wealthier  backgrounds  walk 
away  free  from  the  burden  of 
debt.  As  the  price-tag  on  univer- 
sity education  increases,  stu- 
dents from  lower-incomes  will 


drop  off  as  the  spectre  of  life- 
time debt  squelches  their  enthu- 
siasm for  higher-education. 

In  a  bizarre  juxtaposition  of 
two  very  different  realities, 
Prichard  reiterates  Story's  con- 
cerns that  university  be  available 
to  all.  "Social  justice  demands 
it,"  he  explained  to  an  audience 
he  referred  to  as  the  corporate 
leadership  of  the  community. 
"Education  remains  the  greatest 
single  engine  of  equality  and 
opportunity.  But  the  engine  can 
only  work  if  every  qualified  per- 
son has  genuine  access  to  it." 

In  its  long-range  budget 
plans,  the  university  is  planning 
on  hiking  tuition  fees  again  next 
year. 


CREATIVE  WRITING 
or 

LITERARY  TRANSLATION 

INI  311Y  OPEN  TILL  SEPT.  19th 

If  you  write  fiction  or  poetry,  or  translate 
fiction  or  poetry  into  English,  you  can 
apply  for  admission  to  this  full-year 
course.  Bring  a  writing  sample  to  Innis 
College,  Rm.  124,  read  the  course 
description,  and  fill  out  a  ballot  form. 
More  info:  978-2582;  -7023. 

www.utoronto.ca/innis/othercrs/311y.html 
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The  Varsity's  Insider  Map 
to  U  of  r  s  Hot  Spots 


Innis  prides  itself  on 
being  a  small,  com- 
munity centered  col- 
lege. It  is  most  famous 
for  its  condominium- 
style  residences  and 
its  free  Friday-night 
films. 


Innis 
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CL 
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Robarts  is  really  big  and  intimi- 
dating, but  cannot  be  avoided  if 
you  want  to  get  through  your 
degree.  Although  it  may  seem 
nerdy,  it's  worth  signing  up  for  an 
orientation  tour  of  the  computer 
system  and  stacks.  Speaking  of 
stacks,  the  library  is  perpetually 
underfunded,  so  don't  be  too  sur- 
prised if  the  line-ups  are  a  bit 
intimidating. 


HARBORD 


New 
College 


Although  a  cold  concrete  building,  the 
Athletics  Centre  offers  some  great 
athletic  services  in  a  comfortable  atmo- 
sphere. You  all  pay  over  $  1 00  to  help  run 
the  place,  so  use  it.  And  now  there's  a 
new  Starbucks  to  entice  you  to  come  in. 
This  is  just  the  latest  of  a  string  of  ex- 
amples of  U  of  T's  'open  for  business' 
policy. 

New  College  houses  some  of  the 
more  exciting  programs  on  cam- 
pus like  African  Studies  and 
Women's  Studies. 


WILLCOCKS 


LEsso  Reading  Room 


Sciences 


While 
studying 
ways  to 
improve 
the  envi- 
ronment 
in  the 
Earth  Sci- 
e  n  c  e  s 
Building, 

you  can  kick  back  in  the  Esso 
Reading  Room  housed  in  theQ 
Noranda  Library.  (Noranda  is  aGC 
huge  mining  and  forestry  corpo-  ^ 
ration.)  Need  we  say  more? 


RUSSELL 


Welcome  to  44  St.  George  Stree,  the  home  of 
The  Varsity.  We  publish  a  whole  gamut  of 
articles — everything  including  hot  news  pieces, 
feature-length  analysis,  tons  of  sports  informa- 
tion, and  the  goods  on  culture  and  the  arts.  If  you 
are  interested  in  writing  for  The  Varsity  (where 
many  a  successful  career  in  journalism  have 
begun,)  drop  in  anytime  and  speak  with  an 
editor.  No  experience  necessary. 


The  very  handsome  building 
where  health  services,  the  ca- 
reer centre,  the  OSAP  and 
housing  offices  are  housed.  You 
pay  a  very  hefty  mandatory  fee 
for  these  services — so  use  them. 


Koffler 

Student 

Centre 


faculty  of 
manage- 
ment 


Although  Woodsworth  is 
open  to  both  full  time  and 
part  time  students,  the 
college's  focus  is  part  timers. 


Joseph  Rotman  donated  a  mere  $3  million  tax  deductible  dollars 
to  pay  for  the  new  faculty  of  management  building — which 
eventually  cost  over  $20  million,  the  public  coughing  up  the 
difference.  Joseph  Rotman  got  the  building  renamed  in  his  honour 
and  was  appointed  to  our  highest  decision-making  body,  the 
Governing  Council.  Just  this  past  year,  Rotman  gave  an  unprec- 
edented $15  million  (a  misleading  number  when  you  consider 
he'll  only  have  to  pay  $5  million  if  he  plays  his  tax  cards  right)  and 
essentially  bought  control  of  the  faculty.  In  line  with  the  university's 
blind  appreciation  for  private  'gifts,'  the  faculty  has  now  been 
renamed  in  his  honour.  You  do  the  math:  while  the  public  coffers 
are  kicking  in  $25  million  (the  university  decided  to  match 
Rotman's  'gift'  to  boost  up  the  faculty),  Rotman  contributing  $5 
million. 


ClUT's  programming  pro- 
vides a  great  alternative  to 
the  corporate-owned  main- 
stream stations.  Tune  in  at 
89.5  FM. 

 HOSKIN 


LU 
O 

oc 
O 

LU 
O 
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St.  George  Street  sure  is  a  lot  pret- 
tier than  it  used  to  be.  After  months 
of  dusty  renovations  and  a  $4  mil- 
lion price  tag,  the  street  is  actually 
quite  pleasant.  There  are  a  few 
glitches  though.  The  cobblestone 
which  appears  every  dozen  metres 
or  so  look  like  crosswalks  and  can 
lead  to  unpleasant  confrontations 
with  oncoming  cars.  And  bikers  still 
have  problems  with  tenacious  cars 
which  persist  to  park  in  the  bike 
lanes.  And  there's  always  a  cost  to 
revitalization.  Its  generous  bene- 
factor who  pitched  in  a  mere  mil- 
lion dollars,  urban  planner  Judy 
Matthews,  is  now  an  employee  of 
the  university  in  the  powerful  office 
of  planning  and  budget  in  Simcoe 
Hall. 


21  King's  College  Circle  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important  office  complexes 
on  campus.  No,  it's  not  the  location  of 
earth-shattering  medical  research  or 
ground-breaking  academic  publications. 
A  hint:  the  chatter  of  busy  networkers  can 
be  heard  from  metres  away.  You  guessed 
it,  it's  the  growing  fundraising  office  of  the 
university.  Headed  by  the  highest  paid 
administrator  at  U  of  T  (a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars),  this  office  is  in  charge  of 
getting  rich  people  to  give  as  much  money 
to  the  university  as  possible. 


Public 
Afffairs 


womens 
centre 


The  Women's  Centre 
is  not  only  a  hot-bed  of 
political  action,  but  a 
cool  place  to  hang  out. 


Grad 
centre 


The  school  of  graduate  studies 
is  taking  the  lead  in  reorienting  its 
programming  in  response  to  the 
ever  changing  role  of  the  univer- 
sity— from  the  noble  quest  for 
knowledge  to  job  training  centres 
for  industry.  In  the  next  year,  we 
can  expect  to  see  another  private 
program  spring  up— a  master's  of 
mathematical  financing — for  the 
low  price  of  $25,000.  To  pay  for 
tuition,  you'd  have  to  work  91 
months  at  your  minimum  wage 
summer  job. 


If  you  aren't  from  thVold  boys 
club,  it's  hard  to  feel  comfort- 
able in  Simcoe  Hall.  AdoH^ed 
with  portraits  of  the  past  leac 
ers  of  this  great,  exclusive  insti- 
tution, this  building  is  the  power 
house  of  the  university.  It  houses 
the  President's  office  and  the 
other  offices  of  top  administra- 
tors as  well  as  the  chambers  of 
the  Governing  Council,  the  high- 
est decision-making  body  of  the 
university.  If  you  can  stomach 
it,  you  should  actually  go  to  a 
Governing  Council  meeting. 
Chaired  by  Bank  of  Montreal's 
president  Anthony  Comper,  the 
council  resembles  a  chorus  of 
private  interests  championing 
the  agenda  of  corporate  Canada. 
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BLOOR 


When  the  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Studies  in  Education 
reluctantly  merged  with  the  much  larger  U  of  T  in  1996,  the  critics 
were  quick  to  point  out  the  effects — bargaining  units  were  attacked 
and  unions  collapsed.  Luckily,  its  progressive  tradition  of  generat- 
ing scholarship  on  issues  of  equity  and  social  justice  continues. 


Varsity 
Stadium 


It's  been  likened  to  the  Berlin  Wall  and  dubbed 
truly,  truly  awful  but  it's  what's  inside  that  counts. 
The  football  field  played  host  to  the  CFL  Grey  Cup 
for  thiry  years,  dating  back  to  1911.  Take  advan- 
tage of  this  400  metre  cinder  track  now,  because 
as  soon  as  an  alternative  location  is  found  the 
stadium  is  coming  down.  A  smaller  stadium  and 
commercial  land  developments  will  probably  re- 
place the  current  structure. 


At  Trinity,  a  high  level  of  academic  achieve- 
ment is  not  only  a  priority  but  is  boasted 
about  by  the  college.  The  college  is  really 
proud  of  the  limited  enrollment  numbers 
(which  fosters  a  tight-knit  community  at- 
mosphere) and  the  OAC  averages  required 
to  be  one  of  the  few  admitted.  Trinity  is  the 
only  campus  where  one  must  wear  a  gown 
to  dinner. 


The  coolest  place  to  hang  out  on  cam- 
pus is  University  College's  Diabolos — 
where  you  can  drink  coffee  and  read  the  • 
college  paper.  The  Gargoyle.  • 


Only  25  years  ago,  women  were 
forbidden  to  enter  Hart 
House.  Now  social  activist 
Margaret  Hancock,  the  first 
ever  female  warden,  runs  the 
ship. 


Vic  is  a  frequent 
location  choice 
for  movies  and 
T.V.  shows  film- 
ing in  Toronto. 


Vic 


•  •  •  • 


St.  Mike's  was  the 
only  college  not  to  in- 
clude condoms  in  their 
frosh  packs  (they  say 
it's  because  they  are  a 
Catholic  college).  If 
you  need  condoms  go 
to  Sexual  Educatibn 
Centre  (42  St.  Georg  2). 


St. 
Mike's 


Medical 
Sciences 


The  Medical  Sciences 
Building  houses  the  pres- 
tigious faculty  of  medicine. 
It  is  headed  by  Arnie 
Aberman,  who  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  very-conser- 
vative Fraser  Institute.  This 
think-tank  is  actually  push- 
ing for  the  introduction  of 
two-tiered  medicare  and 


privatization  of  education. 


The  Students'  Administrative  Coun^ 
cil  could  make  a  real  difference  on 
campus — it's  one  of  the  largest  stu- 
dent union's  in  the  country  and  has  a 
hefty  budget.  Unfortunately,  it  fails  to 
be  an  effective  advocate  for  students 
both  at  Simcoe  Hall  and  at  Queen's 
Park  by  assuming  a  middle-of-the- 
road-stand-for-nothing  approach.  But 
SAC  is  what  you  make  of  it.  Get  in^ 
volved  and  push  its  narrow  bour 
aries  out. 


YOUR  EXCLUSIVE  LOW-DOWN  ON  U  OF  T*S  POWER  CENTRE 

After  checking  out  the  sights  and  getting  your  grounding  at  this  mammoth  university — it  is  time  for  a  quick  low-down 
on  the  powers-that-be  at  this  university.  You  just  never  know  when  some  decision-maker  at  U  of  T  will  set  out  with 
brilliant  designs  that  are  bound  to  inconvenience  your  humble  existence. 

How  it  allegedly  works:  The  big  decisions  are  made  by  the  50  member  U  of  T  Governing  Council  which 
intelligently  assess  the  needs  of  the  university  community,  it  is  stacked  with  a  cross-section  of  representatives  from 
the  public  and  academic  community  so  all  views  are  included — members  include  the  university  president,  the 
chancellor,  two  administrative  staff,  two  presidential  appointees,  eight  students,  eight  alumni,  12  faculty,  and  16 
government  appointees. 

How  it  actually  works  :  With  a  flurry  of  upraised  hands,  these  people  okay  tuition  hikes,  program  closures  and 
cuts  to  vital  services.  The  debate  on  the  issues  is  cursory  and  even  that  is  minimal.  Anyone  who  objects  to  the 
administration's  plans  sticks  out  like  a  tacky  neon  sign. 

The  council  is  also  loaded  with  big-business  tycoons,  Fraser  Institute  and  CD.  Howe  enthusiasts,  and  plenty  o 
staff,  faculty,  and  student  reps  who  have  never  had  better  looking  resumes.  Of  course,  we  are  told  all  personal  interes  s 
are  swept  aside  when  governors  enter  the  chambers,  and  who  in  their  right  mind  would  beg  to  differ? 

What  to  do:  I  .Go  to  the  meetings.  The  council  meets  five  times  a  year  in  lavish  chambers  'o^'ed  on  the  secon 
floor  of  Simcoe  Hall— you'll  know  there  is  a  meeting  when  a  slew  of  Cadillacs  and  llmos  are  parked  out  front,  you 
could  look  for  advance  announcements  in  the  U  of  T  Bulletin.  The  meetings  are  almost  always  open  to  the  puDiic, 
although  the  campus  press  and  administrators  are  usually  the  only  audience  members.  Governors  are  always  more 
hesitant  and  visibly  nervous  about  such  votes  when  more  than  a  handful  of  students  are  present.        .  ^   .    ^  . 

2.  Hold  student  reps  accountable.  These  include  four  full-time  undergraduates,  two  grad  students,  and 
two  part-time  students.  A  new  batch  is  elected  by  their  constituents  each  spring  to  s.t  on  the  councH  for  the  following 
academic  year.  Find  out  about  them  through  SAC,  the  GSU,  or  APUS-depending  on  whichever  body  represents  you. 
While  you're  at  it,  remember  your  student  council  is  also  there  to  represent  your  concerns,  but  it  is  up  to  you  to  make 
sure  they  know  about  them.  So  drop  by  and  give  them  ear  full-thafs  what  they  are  there  for. 
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Alarm  bells  ring  over  new  'Draconian'  rent  law 


BY  CHRISTINA  VARGA 

Varsity  Staff 

Even  before  the  textbooks,  the 
campus  maps  and  orientation 
week  parties,  the  first  thing  new 
and  returning  students  need  is  a 
place  to  hve.  Unless  you're  in 
residence,  that  means  finding 
an  apartment.  And  by  the  end  of 
this  year  that  means  higher  rents 
every  time  you  move,  say  hous- 
ing critics. 

Ontario's  Tory  government 
is  in  the  last  phases  of  passing 
massive  changes  to  legislation 
affecting  tenants.  "It's  Draco- 
nian," says  Howard  Tessler  of 
the  Federation  of  Metro  Ten- 
ants' Associations.  'Tenants  are 
going  to  live  in  fear  and  terror 
until  this  legislation  is  appealed." 

In  addition  to  getting  rid  of 
rent  control  when  people  move, 
Tessler  is  worried  the  new  law 
will  discriminate  against  stu- 
dents and  other  people  with  low 
incomes  and  will  ultimately  end 
up  in  more  overcrowding, 
homelessness  and  US-style 
slums. 

But  members  of  the  provin- 
cial housing  ministry  say  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  new  law  is 
designed  to  encourage  more 
landlords  to  build  rental  units 
and  that  students  don't  have  to 
worry  about  rent  increases. 

Notorious  new  law 
Until  now,  most  aspects  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  legislation  have 
been  covered  by  several  laws, 
including  the  Rental  Housing 
Protection  Act,  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act,  the  Rent  Control 
Act  and  the  Resident's  Rights 
Act. 

The  proposed  new  law.  Bill 
96,  would  be  a  single  law  called 
the  Tenant  Protection  Act. 

It  has  been  a  year  since  the 
government  first  introduced  pro- 
posals for  new  legislation  af- 
fecting tenants  and  Bill  96  is 
expected  to  be  debated  for  the 
last  time  in  parliament  early  this 
September.  The  law  is  expected 
to  come  into  effect  by  January 
of  1998. 

While  the  government  spent 
the  summer  hearing  testimony 
from  tenant  and  landlord  groups 
on  the  proposed  legislation. 


Tessler  says,  "After  weeks  and 
weeks  of  hearings  when  the 
government  was  told  by  tenants 
that  the  legislation  should  be 
changed  in  certain  ways,  or  even 
thrown  out,  the  government  re- 
fused to  listen." 

The  government,  however, 
says  it  tried  to  compromise  be- 
tween landlords'  and  tenants' 
needs. 

"There  were  some  unfortu- 
nate consequences  from  the  ex- 
isting legislation,"  says  Anne 
Dundas,  advisor  to  housing  min- 
ister Al  Leach.  'There  has  been 
no  new  rental  housing  [built]  ... 
and  the  existing  rental  stock  is  in 
very  bad  condition  because  there 
have  been  no  incentives  for  land- 
lords to  do  renovations." 

You  move,  you  lose 
One  of  the  biggest  concerns  for 
students  is  that  the  new  law  will 
allow  landlords  to  charge  what- 
ever they  want  when  a  new  ten- 
ant moves  in.  This  is  called  va- 
cancy decontrol. 

You  are  still  protected  as  long 
as  you  stay  in  your  current  apart- 
ment. The  landlord  can  only  in- 
crease rents  by  2.8  per  cent  for 
1997  and  3  per  cent  for  1998, 
says  Tessler.  But  students  are 
constantly  moving.  Some  swap 
abodes  several  times  a  year. 

U  of  T  student  Anusia 
Govindasami,  for  instance,  has 
moved  three  limes  in  the  last 
year. 

'The  first  time  I  moved,  I  was 
sharing  accommodations,  but 
one  of  the  people  1  was  living 
with  was  very  abusive  with  her 
child,"  she  says.  "Then  I  moved 
to  a  sorority  house...  but  (the 
party  atmosphere]  was  too  dis- 
tracting." The  next  place  she 
moved  to  had  no  kitchen  and 
her  next  landlord  said  her  lease 
will  not  be  renewed  in  Septem- 
ber. 

But  the  government  says  stu- 
dents like  Govindasami  should 
not  be  concerned. 

'The  government  had  an  out- 
side study  done  [the  John  Todd 
Report],  which  showed  that  rents 
would  not  increase  except  in 
some  pockets  of  the  market 
[such  as]  older  buildings  in  good 
locations,"  says  Scott  Harcourt, 
Manager  of  the  Housing  Policy 


Branch  of  the  province's  hous- 
ing ministry.  "Many  landlords 
are  already  charging  less  than 
the  legal  maximum,  anyway." 

Repairs  optional 
While  in  the  past  landlords  have 
been  required  to  keep  the  build- 
ing in  good  repair  in  order  to  get 
their  yearly  increases,  the  new 
law  will  allow  them  to  raise  the 
rent,  even  if  they  don't  do  any 
maintenance. 

"If  the  landlord  doesn't  do  a 
repair,  you  can  call  the  city  in- 
spector, who  issues  an  order  to 
the  landlord.  If  the  rent  is  not 
done  within  a  certain  time,  the 
city  issues  an  Order  Prohibiting 
Rent  Increases.  It's  a  very  effec- 
tive way  of  getting  landlords  to 
comply,"  says  Tessler. 

But  with  the  new  law,  the 
landlord  can  still  get  a  rent  in- 
crease, and  the  city  takes  the 
landlord  to  court.  This  will  re- 
sult in  more  drawn-out,  expen- 
sive, less  effective  protection  for 
tenants  to  have  repairs  done, 
says  Tessler. 

But  the  government  says  the 
new  system  will  be  more  fair. 

'The  problem  with  the  Order 
Prohibiting  Rent  Increases  is  that 
it's  the  same  for  tenants  in  all 


buildings,  says  Harcourt.  "If 
landlords  don't  think  they  can 
get  a  rent  increase,  they  won't 
bother  to  do  repairs.  This  way 
the  remedy  can  fit  the  crime.  If 
it's  a  bad  repair  situation,  the 
courts  can  decide  how  much  to 
fine  (the  landlord]." 

Evictions  look-out 
"It  will  be  much  easier  to  evict 
tenants  and  access  to  justice  will 
be  reduced  for  tenants,"  says 
Tessler. 

The  way  things  stand  now,  a 
landlord  has  to  notify  you  in 
writing  if  they  want  to  evict  you 
for  specified  reasons  and  you 
have  two  weeks  to,  for  instance, 
arrange  to  pay  your  back  rents. 
If  you  feel  it  is  an  unfair  evic- 
tion, you  can  go  to  court  and 
make  your  argument  in  front  of 
a  judge. 

Under  the  new  law,  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  fee  to  argue  your 
case,  in  writing,  in  front  of  the 
Ontario  Rental  Tribunal.  The 
people  hearing  your  case  will  be 
appointed  by  the  government. 
'This  leads  to  party  appoint- 
ments, rather  than  qualified  bu- 
reaucrats or  judges  hearing  your 
case,"  says  Tessler.  "It  may  re- 
sult in  an  incredible  rise  in  evic- 


For  young  adults  who  are  children  of  intermarriage  and  are 
interested  in  exploring  their  Jewish  heritage.  Join  us  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  sessions: 

October  8  •  October  28  •  November  18 
Januray  13  •  February  3  •  March  3 

Prograra  runs  from  7pm  to  9pm.  Registration  starts  at  6:30pm. 
University  College  Union,  Walden  Room,  79  St.  George  Street. 
Well  discuss  Holidays,  Traditions,  Israel,  History  and  more. 
Admission  is  free.  Call  416-638-7800  x798  for  more  info. 
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tions  if  people  who  can't  write 
or  speak  English  well  don't  un- 
derstand  what  is  going  on." 

But  Scott  Harcourt,  manager 
of  the  Housing  Policy  Branch  of 
the  province's  housing  minis- 
try, says  the  government  does 
not  expect  an  increase  in  evic- 
tions. "Vacancy  decontrol 
would  not  have  to  do  with  evic- 
tions," he  says,  adding  that  ap- 
pointments to  the  Tribunal  will 
be  a  competitive  process.  'There 
will  be  a  call  for  people  inter- 
ested so  that  everyone  appointed 
will  be  qualified." 

Nevertheless,  Bart  Poesiat, 
Community  Legal  Worker  at 
Parkdale  Legal  Services,  says 
he  is  hearing  about  more  evic- 
tions. "But  it's  partly  economic," 
he  says.  "With  cuts  in  social 
assistance,  more  people  are  be- 
hind in  rents  and  getting 
evicted." 

Another  concern  for  tenants 
is  that  in  the  worst  case  sce- 
nario the  new  law  would  allow 
landlords  to  both  charge  you 
rent  for  your  belongings  after 
you've  been  evicted,  and  then 
sell  or  dispose  of  them,  says 
Tessler. 

Harassment  hassles  heighten 

Since  the  government  proposed 
the  new  legislation,  the  Parkdale 
Tenant's  Association  had  been 
getting  reports  about  increased 
harassment  by  landlords. 

"It's  getting  worse.  We're 
hearing  about  more  goon  squad 
tactics  now,"  says  Parkdale  Le- 
gal Services'  Poesiat.  "Landlords 
are  standing  outside  the  door 
during  tenant  meetings  and 
threatening  to  beat  up  tenants  or 
lock  them  out.  One  small  woman 
was  beaten  up  by  the  superin- 
tendent." 

On  the  one  hand,  he  believes 
this  is  because  there  is  a  new 
wave  of  first-time  landlords. 
'They  want  to  make  their  for- 
tunes and  don't  know  how  to 
treat  tenants,"  he  says.  But  he  is 
also  concerned  landlords  are 
getting  ready  for  when  the  new 
law  takes  effect,  so  they  can 
intimidate  tenants  into  leaving 
and  charge  higher  rents  for  new 
tenants. 

U  of  T  student  Govindasami '  s 
last  landlord  not  only  did  not 
renew  her  lease,  but  when  she 
wanted  to  move  into  a  larger 
room  for  the  same  amount  of 
rent,  he  became  abusive  and 
started  yelling  and  tossing 
about  her  belongings.  He  also 
chased  one  of  the  other  tenants 
down  the  hall  after  a  disagree- 
ment. 

"With  vacancy  decontrol  land- 
lord has  no  incentive  to  make 
deals  with  tenants  about  repay- 


ments. It  is  in  their  interest  to  get 
the  tenant  out  and  jack  up  the 
rent,"  says  Tessler, 

How  much  do  you  earn? 
While  landlords  have  always 
been  allowed  to  ask  you  how 
much  you  earn,  under  the  old 
legislation  it  has  been  illegal  for 
them  to  refuse  to  rent  to  people 
on  social  assistance.  Although 
the  new  law  would  make  it  legal 
to  act  on  income  information, 
there  is  some  confusion  about 
whether  it  would  contravene  the 
Human  Rights  Code. 

The  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  currently  ruling  on  a  case 
to  decide  whether  this  would  be 
discriminatory  by  law. 

At  this  summer's  public  hear- 
ings the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
chief  commissioner,  Keith 
Norton,  denounced  the  new  law, 
saying  it  is  demeaning  and  dis- 
criminatory to  suggest  that  peo- 
ple who  don't  earn  much  can't 
manage  their  money  and  are  at  a 
higher  risk  of  defaulting  on  their 
rent. 

York  University  professor 
Michael  Orenstein,  testified  at 
the  hearings,  as  well,  saying  that 
his  statistical  analysis  showed 
that  one  third  of  Ontario  renters 
rely  on  social  assistance.  'There 
is  no  evidence  landlords  would 
be  able  to  tell  who  will  default 
on  their  rent  from  income  crite- 
ria," says  Orenstein. 

If  Bill  96  is  not  changed,  ten- 
ants testifying  at  this  summer's 
public  hearings  said  it  may  be- 
come impossible  for  single 
mothers,  people  with  disabili- 
ties, new  immigrants,  or  even 
students,  to  ever  rent  again. 

"Imagine  a  student  moving  to 
Toronto,"  saysTessler.  "It's  their 
first  time  renting.  They're  in 
school  and  not  earning  a  lot. 
Where  are  they  going  to  be  able 
to  rent  if  they  don't  earn 
enough?" 

But  the  government  says  it's 
not  an  issue.  Harcourt  says  that 
landlords  are  already  using  in- 
come information.  "The  gov- 
ernment is  just  trying  to  provide 
clarification  about  how  landlords 
can  use  this  information,"  he 
says. 

Intelligent  speculation 

The  problem  for  students  is  that 
the  fears  of  tenants  and  advo- 
cacy groups  are  now  based  on 
speculation  and  we  will  not  know 
the  real  effects  of  the  legislation 
until  it  comes  into  effect.  But  we 
can  look  to  other  cities  for  clues. 

The  Massachusetts  Tenants' 
Organization  has  done  research 
showing  that  the  year  after  rent 
control  was  eliminated  evictions 
increased  from  5,000  to  7,500 
and  the  average  rent  in  the  city 
rose  by  14  per  cent.  While  To- 
ronto is  not  eliminating  rent  con- 
trol while  you  live  in  your  apart- 
ment, Anne  Dundas  has  said  her 
ministry  used  Boston  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  expected 
in  Toronto. 

Tim  Collins,  formeriy  of  New 
York's  Rent  Regulation  Board, 
told  the  public  hearings  on  the 
new  law  that  vacancy  decontrol 
in  the  1970's  resulted  in  higher 
eviction  rates,  did  not  result  in 
new  rental  housing  being  built. 

British  Columbia  has  not  had 
rent  control  since  the  mid- 
1980' s.  The  average  rent  in- 
crease in  Vancouver  from  1988 
to  1994  was  27-29  per  cent, 
while  the  vacancy  rate  for  the 
same  period  never  went  above 
2.7  per  cent  according  to  statis- 
tics by  the  Canada  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation. 

"It's  ironic  they  want  to  call  it 
the  'Tenant  Protection  Act,'" 
says  Tessler.  'This  [law]  will 
result  in  the  erosion  of  tenants' 
rights." 


Local  artists  unite  to 
fight  Harris  cutbacks 


fil  ms  i  n  thi  s  festi  val .  They  wou  Idn '  t 
have  been  successful  without  pub- 
He  arts  funding." 

The  coalition  points  out  that 
private  funding  alone  cannot 
compensate 


design,  theatre,  visual,  dance) 
can  gather  to  share  skills.  Keep- 
ing artistic  production  at  the 
street  level  will  both  curtail  ex- 
penses and  create  opportunities 


On  a  muggy  Monday  afternoon 
in  late  August,  a  miscellany  of 
local  artists  gathered  inside  a 
downtown  studio  to  fine-tune 
their  plan  of  attack  against  re- 
cent provincial  government  cut- 
backs in  arts  funding.  Armed 
with  a  slide  projector,  fliers  and 
their  creativity,  the  Artists'  Ac- 
tion Coalition  (AAC)  will  to  be 
on  hand  at  the  Toronto  Interna- 
tional Film  Festival  Opening 
Gala  on  Thursday,  Sept.  4  at  the 
Uptown  Theatre.  Not  to  see 
Atom  Egoyan's  Sweet  Hereaf- 
ter, mind  you,  but  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  woeful  state 
of  arts  funding  in  Ontario. 

The  aim  of  the  coalition' s  slide- 
show  presentation  is  to  create  a 
dialogue  between  artists  and  au- 
diences; it  will  not  only  expose 
the  consequences  of  the  recent 
government  cut  backs,  but  will 
also  demonstrate  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  active  artistic  com- 
munity who  merit  the  financial 
aid.  The  outdoor  exhibit  will  in- 
clude visual  works  by  Ontario 
artists  addressing  the  theme 
"What  are  the  arts  worth  to  you?". 

The  coalition  first  assembled 
in  the  fall  of  1996  during  the 
planning  stages  of  the  Metro 
Days  of  Action  with  the  aim  of 
representing  the  artists'  commu- 
nity. The  group  then  participated 
in  last^October's  city-wide  shut- 
down by  blocking  off  access  to 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  The 


BY  MARK  WEINSTOCK 


ad  hoc  collective  meets  weekly 
at  the  Mercer  Union  Gallery  on 
King  St.  W.  to  promote  connec- 
tions among  artists  and  with  other 
susceptible  members  of  society, 
in  a  show  of  force  against  what 
the  coalition  identifies  as  "the 
authoritarian  and  regressive  cur- 
rents that  characterize  contem- 
porary governance." 

A  major  source  of  public 
funding  for  the  arts  has  come 
from  the  Ontario  Arts  Council 
(OAC).  Since  the  provincial 
election  of  Mike  Harris'  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  govern- 
ment in  1995,  funding  to  the 
OAC  has  been  decreased  from 
$42.6  million  to  $25.3  million 


(a  reduction  of  over  40  per  cent). 
A  similar  trend  within  the  fed- 
eral government  has  resulted  in 
the  cutback  of  funding  for  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities 
as  a  proportion  of  total  govern- 
ment spending,  from  2.47  per 
cent  in  1989  to  an  estimated 
1.44  per  cent  in  1996-97. 

The  Toronto  International  Film 
Festival  has  been  targeted  by  the 
coalition  because  it  annually  com- 
mands the  attention  of  the  local 
population,  thereby  guaranteeing 
both  a  receptive  audience  and 
extensive  media  coverage.  Pam 
Johnson,  a  local  dancer  and  ac- 
tive member  in  the  coalition,  noted 
that  "there  are  over  50  Canadian 


for  the  reduc- 
tions of  public 
funding.  Fur- 
t  h  e  r  m  o  r  e  , 
there  has  been 
a  steady 
corporatization 

of  the  arts.  These  corporate 
subsidies  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  advertising  and 
often  overlook  artistic  re- 
sources such  as  the  artist-run 
galleries  and  experimental 
works. 

The  wish  list  of  demands  com- 
piled by  the  protesting  coalition 
of  artists  includes  the  restoration 
of  full  funding  to  the  Ontario 
Arts  Council  and  to  other  cul- 
tural programs  (especially  native 
art  and  anti-racism  projects),  the 
enactment  of  a  Status  of  the  Artist 
legislation  and  the  restoration  of 
full  funding  to  the  Ontario  Film 
Development  Corporation,  a 
group  which  has  suffered  fund- 
ing cuts  of  over  93  per-cent. 

The  Lava  Way 

While  the  Artists  Action  Coali- 
tion plan  their  protest,  artists 
Robin  Donovan  and  Drago  Vegi 
have  taken  alternative  measures 
in  the  wake  of  cut-backs:  they 
are  creating  their  own  artistic 
forum,  the  Lava  Lounge.  Lo- 
cated just  north  of  the  St.  George 
campus,  near  the  corner  of  Bloor 
and  Brunswick,  the  Lava  Lounge 
project  will  include  both  an  ar- 
tistic space  in  a  bar  setting  and  a 
production  company  at  the  Poor 
Alex  Theatre.  In  response  to  the 
cuts  in  funding  to  the  arts,  Lava 
Lounge  hopes  to  establish  a  sup- 
portive environment  where  art- 
ists in  all  mediums  (music,  film. 


Since  the  provincial  election  of  Mike  Harris' 
Sovernment  in  1995,  funding  to  the 

Ontario  Arts  Council  has  been 
decreased  from  $42.6M  to  $25.3M. 


for  grass-root  art  projects  in  all 
mediums  to  gain  exposure. 

Recognising  the  monetary 
challenges  facing  most  artistic 
projects,  the  Lava  Lounge  plans 
to  make  theatre  space  available 
by  deposit  or  by  percentage  of 
door  income,  as  opposed  to  the 
customary  fixed-fee  payment. 
Moreover,  support  will  be  given 
to  local  charity  and  community 
projects  with  the  resources  and 
creative  production  of  the  Poor 
Alex  Theatre. 

However,  unlike  the  coali- 
tion, Donovan  feels  that  gov- 


ernment funding  frequently 
creates  additional  problems 
because  the  compulsory  pro- 
posals must  cater  to  govern- 
ment criteria  and  often  detract 
from  the  flexibil- 
ity and  efficiency 
of  the  projects. 
Furthermore,  he 
adds,  govern- 
ment and  corpo- 
rate sponsors 
have  traditionally 
shown  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing towards  the  needs  of  the 
artisan.  For  Donovan,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  artistic  ex- 
pression is  not  so  much  the 
provincial  government — it  is 
the  arts  community  itself. 
"We  are  not  here  to  fight  what 
they're  doing,"  he  says  of  the 
Harris  Tories.  "We  are  here  to 
build  alternatives.  Everybody  [in 
the  art  community]  is  communi- 
cating in  a  linear  fashion.  They  are 
not  talking  to  each  other  and  that 
is  the  biggest  problem  as  far  as 
promoting  talent." 


506  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 


532-6677 


7:00 

Dial  M  for  Murder 

9:15 

it  Came  From  Outer  Space 

11:30 

The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 

Show  (not  in  3D) 

7:00 

House  of  Wax 

9:00 

Flesh  for  Frankenstein 

11:30 

Amityviiie  3-D 

2:00 

It  Came  From  Outer  Space 

4:00  &  7:00  The  Creature  from  the 

Black  Lagoon 

9:00 

Revenge  of  the  Creature 

7:00 

Dial  M  for  Murder 

9:10 

Revenge  of  the  Creature 

7:15 

It  Came  From  Outer  Space 

9:00 

Flesh  for  Frankenstein 

7:15 

The  Creature  from  the  Black 

Lagoon 

9:00 

National  Salon  des  Refuses 

(not  in  3D) 

7:15 

House  of  Wax 

9:15 

Flesh  for  Frankenstein 

HOTLINE:  690-2600 


I  Drop  by  the  Varsity  on  Sept.  2nd  and  win  a  free  poss! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  GRADUATION  CEREMONY  IN  HONG  KONG 

to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  November  11, 1997  at  7:00  p.m. 
at  the  Hong  Kong  Convention  &  Exhibition  Centre 
1  Harbour  Road,  Wan  Chai 
Hong  Kong 

If  you  will  be  in  Hong  Kong  at  that  time  and  are  eligible  to  graduate  in  June  or  November  1 997,  you  are  invited  to  attend  the 

second  annual  U  of  T  graduation  ceremony  in  Hong  Kong. 

Invitations  to  June  graduates  wiU  be  mailed  in  early  September.  Invitations  to  November  graduates  wiU  be  mailed  in  October. 
If  you  do  not  receive  an  invitation  and  would  like  to  attend,  please  forward  your  name,  current  mailing  address  and  phone 

number  along  with  your  date  of  graduation,  college  and  faculty  to: 

Hong  Kong  Graduation,  Development  and  University  Relations,  21  King's  College  Circle,  Room  304 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3  or  fax  to:  (416)  978-5102. 

Please  respond  before  September  17,  1997 


If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Satpal  McCaughey  at  (416)  978-7491  or  email:  satpal.mccaughey@utoronto.ca 
In  Hong  Kong,  contact  Cecilia  Luk  at  phone/fax:  (852)  2869-601 5,  or  email:  vluck@netvigator.com 
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Perspective  Canada:  absurd,  but  not  morbid 


BY  DAVID- J  AMES 
FERNANDES 

l/ars/fy  Stafi 


No  teenage  strippers,  no  lusty  car 
crashes,  no  brain-scanning  aliens, 
no  talking  insect-assholes — surely 
these  zwC  \.htCanadian  films  you 
say.  But  indeed  they  are.  This 
year's  PerspectiveCanadaline-up 
at  the  Toronto  International  Film 
Festival  offers  a  series  of  quirky 
feature  length  comedies,  a  major 
tear-jerker  and  a  whole  lot  of  inter- 
esting shorts.  Oh,  and  no  sex  with 
dead  bodies  either. 

Canada's  sense  of  nation  de- 
pends upon  an  acceptance  of 
diversity,  expressed  in  part 
through  our  attachment  to 
multiculturalism  and  in  part  by 
our  endless  regionalist  disputes 
about  everything  from  culture 
to  fish.  Generally,  one  finds  a 
lack  of  unity  among  Canadian 
feature-length  films;  their  direct- 
ing and  cinematic  styles  are  as 
different  as  the  places  and  lives 
from  which  they  are  derived. 
But  a  common  thread  that  runs 
throughout  the  features  I  saw  this 
year  is  an  element  of  the  absurd 
encroaching  into  everyday  life, 
mixing  in  with  everyday  events 
and  becoming  the  norm. 

Though  there  are  plenty  of  good 
features  in  this  year's  festival  by 
talents  like  Atom  Egoyan,  Maya 
Callus  and  Guy  Maddin,  I've 
picked  three  that  real  ly  stood  out  in 
my  mind  as  either  really  different 
or  just  really  weird. 

Cosmos  (Sept.  7,  9:00  P.M. 
Uptown  2;  Sept.  8,  1:00  P.M., 
Cumberland  2)  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  really  different.  Di- 
rected by  no  less  than  six  Mon- 
treal film  directors,  this  episodic 


feature  offers  six  different  sto- 
ries united  by  a  cab  driver  named 
Cosmos  who  picks  up  and  drops 
off  the  characters  somewhere 
along  his  journeys  through 
downtown  Montreal.  Here's  a 
peek  at  a  few  of  Cosmos'  sto- 
ries: 

"Le  Technetium"  is  about  a 
documentary  film-maker  who 
goes  for  a  TV  interview  on  a 
nauseatingly  trendy,  Much  Mu- 
sic-esque  urban  dance/talk 
show.  Hung  over  and  far  too 
introverted  to  be  on  TV,  Morille, 
the  film-maker,  snaps  after  see- 
ing his  'new  look'  on  aTV  moni- 
tor and  threatens  not  to  kill  the 
host,  but  to  shave  her  trendy 
hair  with  an  electric  razor  unless 
they  let  him  go. 

"Jules  et  Fanny"  is  about  a 
pair  of  ex-lovers  who  bump  into 
each  other  in  a  downtown  hotel 
and  end  up  sharing  a  room.  Jules, 
curious  to  see  Fanny's  cosmeti- 
cally enlarged  breasts,  tries  eve- 
rything he  can  think  of  to  get  her 
to  show  them  to  him,  but  Fanny, 
aware  of  Jules'  manipulations, 
just  keeps  him  hanging. 

"Cosmos  el  Agriculture"  is 
the  final  story  in  the  film,  featur- 
ing a  conversation  between 
Cosmo  and  his  friend  Janvier, 
and  a  car  chase  from  downtown 
to  the  rocky  outskirts.  Through- 
out this  segment  Janvier  tries  to 
convince  Cosmos  that  agricul- 
ture can  be  blamed  for  every- 
thing that  ails  society  including 
war  and  car  theft. 

What  amazes  me  about  Cos- 
mos is  how  six  different  film 
makers  managed  to  make  one 
film  without  stepping  all  over 
each  other's  styles.  The  seam- 
less-ness  of  the  stories  is 
achieved  by  mixing  them  all 


together — there  are  six  different 
stories  occurring  in  the  film  but 
where  they  begin  and  end  is  not 
clear.  And  though  all  of  these 
stories  are  quite  absurd,  comedic 
exaggerations  of  real  life,  the 
link  between  them  is  Cosmos 
the  cabby  who  knits 
each  story  together 
into  the  greater  bab- 
ble of  a  day  or  two 
in  the  life  of  Mon- 
treal. 


pretty  insane,  the  characters  in 
the  film  don't  seem  to  think 
anything  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 
For  instance,  when  Phil  goes  to 
see  a  doctor  about  how  is  hair  is 
growing  almost  as  fast  as  he 
can  shave  it  off,  the  doctor  tells 


Shopping  for 
Fangs  (Sept.  9, 
9:00  P.M., 
Cumberland  2; 
Sept.  10,  11:15 
A.M.,  Cumberland 
I  )  by  UCLA  stu- 
dents Quentin  Lee 
and  Justin  Lin  is 
cheese  at  its  finest. 
Shoddy  camera 
work,  melodra- 
matic acting  and 
jumpy  cuts  charac- 
terize this  low- 
budget  B-film  tribute. 

Fangs  revolves  around  Phil, 
an  accounting  clerk  with  a  seri- 
ous hair-growth  problem  he  be- 
lieves is  a  sign  he's  turning  into 
a  werewolf,  and  Katherine,  a 
somber  married  woman  who 
meets  with  her  psychologist  in 
an  attempt  to  piece  together  the 
blackouts  in  her  memory. 

Trinh,  with  her  phone-sex 
voice,  curly  blond  wig  and  dark 
sunglasses,  finds  Katherine's 
wallet  and  cellular  phone  and 
falls  madly  in  love  with  her.  She 
starts  sending  her  letters  and  pho- 
tographs in  increasing  regular- 
ity until  the  two  finally  come 
face  to  face. 

Though  all  of  this  must  sound 


sence 
three 


Shopping  for  Fangs:  Generas/anal  angst 

him  that  sometimes  men  have 
urges,  you  see,  and  when  the 
pressure  builds  up,  testoster- 
one levels  increase  and  may 
cause  hair  to  grow  more  rap- 
idly. The  solution,  she  suggests, 
is  to  get  laid.  And  though  Trinh 
walks  like  a  runway  model, 
talks  like  a  chat  line  employee 
and  looks  like  Barbie  after  she's 
had  a  fight  with  Tank  Girl, 
Clarence,  a  man  she  meets  at 
the  cafe  she  works  at,  takes  an 
instant  liking  to  her,  finding  her 
odd,  but  not  strange. 

The  propoganda  for  Fangs 
calls  it  a  film  for  Generaiia/i  X, 
and  appropriately,  much  of  the 
film  deals  with  the  complex  cul- 
tural and  sexual  identities  of 


young,  urban  Asian-Americans. 
The  characters  accept  each  oth- 
ers' irregularities  as  normal,  al- 
lowing Phil  and  Katherine  to 
work  through  their  identity  prob- 
lems even  though  they  them- 
selves doubt  they  have  the 
strength  to  suc- 
ceed. 

What  film  festi- 
val   would  be 
complete  with- 
out  one  good 
tear-jerker?  The 
Hanging  Gar- 
den (Sept.  5  J  .00 
P.M.,  Uptown  I; 
Sept.  6,  10:30 
A.M.,  Uptown  2) 
is  a  beautifully 
filmed,  sensitive 
look  at  a  gay  man 
and  his  family 
upon  his  return 
home  to  Nova 
Scotia  for  his  sis- 
ter's wedding  af- 
ter a  10  year  ab- 
film  consists  of 
beginning  with 
The  Lady  In  the  Locket,"  in 
which  Sweet  William,  the  lead 
character,  arrives  late  to  his 
sister's  wedding  to  find  that 
things  are  still  pretty  much  the 
same  as  when  he'd  left;  for 
instance,  a  large  suit  awaits 
him  though  he  has  become 
skinny  since  leaving  ten  years 
earlier. 

"Lad's  Love"  follows  Sweet 
William  ten  years  eariier  as  he  is 
scorned  by  his  father  for  being 
fat  and  rejected  by  his  grand- 
mother when  she  accidentally 
sees  Sweet  William  and  Fletcher, 
a  good  friend  and  brother-in- 
law,  fondling  each  other  in  the 


The 
parts 


garden.  Teenage  Sweet  William 
hangs  himself  in  grief  from  an 
apple  tree  in  the  garden. 

And  in  "Mums"  the  final  seg- 
ment. Sweet  William  must  come  to 
terms  with  his  relationship  to  his 
parents,  his  hanging  body  and  his 
missing  mother. 

I  loved  how  Sweet  William  could 
see  representationsof  himself  from 
the  past  interacting  with  real  ob- 
jects in  the  present..  For  instance, 
a  young  Sweet  William  walks  into 
the  kitchen  and  starts  eating  cook- 
ies while  older  Sweet  William  and 
his  mother  talk  about  why  he  got 
so  big  as  a  child.  And  though  the 
hanging  body  in  the  garden  at  first 
seems  like  a  figment  of  Sweet 
William's  imagination,  we  learn 
other  characters  know  of  its  exist- 
ence and  in  many  ways  treat  the 
hanging  body  like  it  is  in  fact 
Sweet  William.  In  keeping  with 
the  absurd  theme,  no  one  in  the 
film  seems  to  think  these  appari- 
tions are  particulariy  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Their  family  is  already 
broken,  this  is  just  another  indica- 
tion. 

But  the  most  interesting  as- 
pect for  me  was  the  dysfunc- 
tional relationship  between 
Sweet  William  and  his  father 
which  reminded  me  a  lot  of  my 
own  with  my  father.  Although 
movies  have  a  tendency  to  por- 
tray fathers  as  either  wonderful 
and  fun  loving,  or  ignorant  and 
violent,  The  Hanging  Garden 
gives  Mac,  the  father,  the  very 
complex  quality  of  being  both. 
It's  this  kind  of  empathy  that 
makes  the  Hanging  Garden 
such  an  emotional  film  to  watch 
-  everyone  is  connected  to  each 
other  and  intricately  affected 
by  the  decisions  any  character 
makes. 
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ARTS 


BYALLEENMIRAKIAN 

Varsity  Staff 

One  thing  that  Armenians  as  a  race 
can  lay  claim  to  is  a  penchant  for 
melodrama.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
exemplified  than  in  my  own  fam- 
ily. My  grandmother  takes  it  as  a 
personal  betrayal  when  my  brother 
doesn't  take  out  the  garbage,  my 
cousins  speak  of  dying  when  they 
can't  find  the  perfect  shoe,  and  I 
have  periodic  fits  of  insanity  forno 
reason  other  than  boredom.  It's  a 
tradition  that  goes  back  thousands 
ofyears,  ingrained  mto  every  gen- 
eration that  my  weird  culture  pro- 
duces. 

Which  is  why  I'm  continually 
surprised  by  my  fellow  Arme- 
nian, Atom  Egoyan.  The  first  movie 


of  his  that  I  ever  saw  was  Calen- 
dar. In  it,  he  gives  us  the  story  of 
aman  watching  his  wife  fall  in  love 
with  another  man  through  the  eye 
of  a  camera  that  becomes  his  bar- 
rier to  the  real  world.  There  are  no 
tears,  no  bitter  recriminations. .  .in 
fact,  I  am  subjected  to  more  severe 
histrionics  when  I  forget  to 
vacuum.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  his  films  are  devoid  of 
emotion.  His  characters  are  for- 
ever afflicted  by  their  pasts,  their 
feelings  most  apparent  in  the 
choices  they  make  and  the  direc- 
tions they  end  up  taking  in  life. 

His  latest.  The  Sweet 
Hereafier(Sepl.  4,  7:30  P.M., 
Uptown  1),  is  the  story  of  a  town 
reeling  in  the  aftermath  of  a  school 
bus  accident  that  took  14  of  their 


children  and  put  another  in  a  wheel- 
chair. At  this  most  vulnerable  of 
.  times, alawyerappearsinthetown. 
Played  flawlessly  by  Ian  Holm, 
Mitchell  Stephens  seduces  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  into  filing  a 
lawsuit  by  promising  them  the 
answers  for  which  they '  veal  I  been 
searching.  He  tells  them  repeat- 
edly that  someone,  somewhere  is 
responsible  for  their  loss  and  that 
that  someone  must  be  made  to  pay. 

Throughout  the  film,  Mitchell 
transforms  into  a  strange  mix  of 
vulnerability  and  evil;  the  film  al- 
ternates between  scenes  of  him 
eagerly  petitioning  the  town's  resi- 
dents to  join  him  in  a  fruitless  quest 
for  revenge  and  scenes  of  him 
chasing  after  his  own  daughter, 
>^hose  relationship  with  him 


PerspectTvc  Canada: 
The  Short  Version 


BY  DAVID-JAMES 
FERNANDES 

Varsity  Staff  

Don't  worry,  Canadian  shorts 
are  just  as  weird  as  Canadian 
features.  Here's  a  pick  of  three. 
Breakfast  with  Gus  (Sept.  1 2, 
6:00  P.M.,  Cumberland4;  Sept. 
13,  9:30  A.M.,  Varsity  1)  is 
incredibly  simple.  The  whole 
film  is  one  uncut  segment 
through  the  point  of  vievv  of  a 
cat  waiting  lo  be  fed  in  the 
morning  while  the  people 
around  it  hustle  off  to  their 
jobs.  What's  amazing  is  the 
camera  work,  Director  Siobhan 
Devine  uses  some  kindof  body- 
suit steady-cam  but  J  just  can't 
figure  out  how  she  moves  past 
the  table  without  ruffling  the  ta- 


ble cloth  or  how  the  camera  gets 
into  such  small  spaces. 

Playwright  Daniel  Mcivor  of- 
fers his  first  attempt  at  film-mak- 
ing inPermission  (Sept.  6, 4: 15 
P.M.,  Cumberland  3;  Sept,  7, 
9:15  A.M.,  Varsity  1],  A  father 
is  distraught  when  his  son  wants 
to  play  with  'girl  toys'  while  he 
tries  to  hook  him  on  everything 
from  baseball  to  bike-riding. 
There '  s  a  cl assic  scene  where  the 
father  brings  the  boy  to  a  Zeliers 
to  buy  him  a  new  toy.  But  when 
the  boy  points  to  a  Barbie  doll, 
the  father  for  the  hfeof  him  can't 
figure  out  what  he's  pointing  at 
as  there  are  all  these  'boys'  toys 
right  beside  it. 

Zie37Stagen  (Sept.  12,6:00 
P.M..  Cumberland  4;  Sept,  13, 


9:30  A.M.,  Varsity  1)  is  by  far 
one  of  the  weirdest  movies  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  quirky  as- 
sassin falls  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman  who  has  eyes  onJy 
for  a  beautiful  actor.  The  whole 
film  takes  place  in  a  hotel  lobby 
and  elevator,  and  revolves 
around  the  bizarre  love  trian- 
gle. Strain  as  you  may,  you 
won' t  understand  much  of  any- 
thing  said  in  the  film,  witii  its 
bizarre  pig-latinish  mix  of  Ger- 
man, English  and  French.  The 
special  effects  rival  those  of 
Holly  wood  films  and  the  end- 
ing would  make  any  eomic 
book  fan  proud,  I  don '  t  u  nder- 
standit,  I  don't  even  pretend 
to,  bu  1 1  watched  i  ntensely  as  1 
tried. 
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proves  that  there  are  other,  less 
explicable  ways  of  losing  a  child. 

The  other  central  character  is 
Nicole  (Sarah  Policy),  the  crip- 
pled bus  crash  survi  vor.  Her  situ- 
ation i  s  made  al  1  the  more  poignant 
by  Egoyan' s  invocation  of  'The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  a  poem 
which  tel  Is  the  story  of  a  piper  who 
steals  a  village' s  children,  leaving 
only  one  behind  because  he  was 
lame.  Seemingly  the  most  inno- 
cent characterof  the  film,  Nicoleis 
shown  to  be  in  the  midst  of  an 
incestuous  relationship  with  her 
father,  a  relationship  made  all  the 
more  frightening  by  the  apparent 
i  nnocence  of  the  act  for  both  char- 
acters. 

Egoyan  enters  some  pretty 
strange  territory  in  this  explora- 
tion of  tragedy.  The  fact  that  the 
children's  deaths  weres  so  sense- 
less, so  inexplicable  is  what  seemed 
to  make  the  parents  so  vulnerable 
to  Mitchell's  schemes.  They  de- 
manded answers.  In  the  past,  one 
could  turn  to  the  church  and  be  told 
that  it  was  God's  will,  all  part  of 


some  divine  plan  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity.  In  the  secular 
worid  of  The  Sweet  Hereafter, 
they  are  left  at  a  loss,  grasping  at 
anything  that  could  provide  them 
with  some  comfort,  up  to  and 
including  the  lawyer's  ridicu- 


lous plan  for  finding  someone, 
anyone,  and  making  them  ac- 
countable. In  the  end,  they  must 
be  saved  from  themselves  and 
from  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
tragedy. 

A  festival'must-see. 
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BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staft 


Sumfnertime 
Blues 

The  perfect  summertime  album 
came  outlast  February — Pave- 
ment's Brighten  The  Comers 
still  shimmers  six  months 
later— and  when  you  combine 
this  fact  with  our  overwhelm- 
ingly shite  weather,  it  should 
only  follow  that  many  of  the 
season's  finest  records  were 
the  bleakest. 

Even  perennial  funsters  were 
munching  on  funny-tasting 
Corn  Flakes.  Guided  By 
Voicescouidalwaysbe  counted 
on  to  deliver  a  year's  worth  of 
sunshine  with  each  release, 
blasting  out  pop  classics  that 
came  complete  with  the  clarity 
of  an  AM  transistor  radio  bur- 
ied in  sand  on  a  beach.  How- 
ever, the  new  Mag  Earwhig! 


(Matador)  is  louder,  heavier  and 
darker,  and  this  time,  even  the 
most  melodic  moment*  ("Leam- 
ingTo  Hunt,"  "Now  To  War")  are 
delivered  without  smiles.  But 
while  GBV  guru  Bob  Po^l lard's 
transition  from  basement  savuJit  to 
studio-savvy  rock  god  hasn '  t  been 
entirely  smooth  {Earwhig!  fea- 
tures its  fair  share  of  thro  waways), 
riff-monsters  like  "I  Am  A  Tree" 
and  "Portable  Men's  Society" 
make  me  look  forward  to  the  fully- 
reah'zed  results. 

Had  Pollard  decided  to  pull  off 
his  heavy-rock  moves  in  thecom- 
fortof  his  own  home,  chances  are 
he  would  have  emerged  sournli  ng 
muchlikeTheBeatnikFilmstars. 
Comin'  at  ya  all  the  way  from 
Bristol,  England,  the  Filmstars  are 
a  delightful  slop-pop  outfit  for 
whom  no  amount  of  distortion  is 
excessive.The  band's  latest  EPA// 
Pop  Stars  Are  Talenlkss  Slags 
(Scratch)  begins  on  a  sunny  note 
(go  ahead,  I  dare  you  not  to  sing 
along  to  the  "woo  woo  ooh"  cho- 


— — —  

rus  on  ""Wasted")  but  apparently 
the  weather  sucks  in  Bristol  too. 
Over  the  course  of  these  eight 
tunes,  the  rain  descends  on  the 
Filmstars'  parade,  as  they  glee- 
fully destroy  any  hit  single  poten- 
tial with  speaker-blowing  noise 
and  drunken  ramblings — just  as 
any  good  indie-rock  band  should. 

Moving  further  inland  to  Bir- 
mingham we  find  the  wonderful 
Broadcast,  who  would  also  like 
nothing  more  than  to  mess  with 


your  head,  but  use  mind  control 
for  a  higher  purpose.  You  see, 
once  the  opening  notes  of  the 
band's  Work  and  Nonwork(Ptag 
City)  chime  through  yourcranium, 
you  are  no  longer  a  mere  listener, 
but  rather  a  test  subject.  The  stere- 
ophonic sounds  on  songs  like 
"Message  From  Home"  and 
"Phantom"  bounce  from  speaker 
to  speaker  like  an  audio  hypnosis 
experiment  and  soon  after  expo- 
sure, you  will  find  that  Broadcast 


has  gi  ven  you  an  out-of-body  ex- 
perience, an  acid  flashback,  and  a 
bout  of  E.S.P.,  all  at  once.  If  the 
aural  disorientation  doesn't  do  the 
trick,  then  singer  Trish  Keenan's 
melancholy  cooing  will  have  you 
selling  your  soul  to  this  band 
promo. 

Fuck!  Fuck!  Fuck!  Fuck! 
Fuck!  Fuck!  Fuck!  Mid-column 
writer' s  block,  you  ask?  No,  silly — 
1  am  here  to  praise  the  efforts  of 
San  Francisco's  maniacally  de- 
pressed F\Kk  (insert  gasps  of 
"shock!"and  "blasphemy  !"here), 
who  i  n  addition  to  crafting  superb 
suicide-note  soundtracks,  could 
perhaps  serve  as  the  catalyst  in 
claiming  our  dearest  four-letter 
friend  from  the  language  taboo 
police.  Fuckmay  be  out  of  Prozac, 
but  their  recentreleasePar</<3/!  My 
French  (Matador)  arrives  with  a 
full  supply  of  wonderfully  lethar- 
gic ditties  like 'Tethei"  and  "Scrib- 
ble Dibble,"  Tliis  quartet  wiU  have 
a  long  and  prosperous  career  in 
pushing  normally  happy  people 
over  the  edge. 

Beth  Orton  has  been  to  the 
edge  (congratulations,  you've 
found  the  gratuitous  segue !),  stood 
and  looked  down,  liked  what  she 
saw,  and  took  the  plunge.  Orton 
spends  much  of  Trailer  Park 
(Dedicated/BMG)  wallowing  in 
that  good  or  pit  of  despair,  but  her 
heartbreak  translates  into  a  spec- 


tacular fusion  of  coffee-house  ,sing- 
alongs  and  spacey  break-beats  that 
will  entrance  Joni  Mitchell  and 
Tricky  fans  alike.  Orton's  pain  is 
our  gain;  songs  like  "Don't  Need 
A  Reason"  put  massive  lumps  in 
your  throat,  but  never  make  you 
gag.  And  when  you  hear  the  sound 
of  her  soul  being  crushed  on  the 
achingcover  of  Ronnie  Spector's 
"I  Wish  1  Never  Saw  The  Sun- 
rise,"you  not  only  wantto  give  her 
your  shoulder  to  cry  on,  but  also 
track  down  the  creep  who  made 
her  feel  so  blue  and  kick  his  ass. 

Leave  it  to  Barbara  Manning 
to  find  a  silver  lining;  "Isn*  t  lonely 
lovely?"  asks  the  veteran  song- 
stress on  hernew72/2  (Matador). 
OK,  so  she's  being  sarcastic,  but 
/2/2  is  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  season 
of  dreary  Lili  th-mania.  Like  Orton 
(and  unlike  Ms.  McLachlan),  Man- 
ning proves  that  women  and  pop 
music  donot  necessarily  gohand  in 
hand  with  Birkenstocks  and 
granola.  /2/2  is  one  of  the  year's 


hottest  releases,  and  that's  notS 
just  because  the  first  four  songs 
comprise  a  mini-opera  about  an 
arsonist.  The  amount  of  ground 
covered  here  is  astonishing,  from 
that  opening  song-cycle  to  the 
phenomenal  closing  one-two 
putKh  wherein  Manning  lakes  a 
Krautrock  cover  and  makes  it  her 
own  (Neul's  "Marcus  Leid"), 
and  then  takes  asongofherown 
and  turns  it  into  Krautrock 


("Stammtisch").  Manning  is  in  a 
classofherown — lonely  is  lovely  | 
indeed.  i 
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IFREEI  MOVIE 

The  Varsity  and  Paramount  Pictures  want 
to  take  you  and  a  guest  to  see  the 
premiere  of  Kevin  Kline's  new  film,  In  & 
Out  September  3rd  at  the  Uptown.  To 
claim  your  pass,  come  on  down  to  44.  St. 

George  and  answer  the  following 
question:  Has  Kevin  Kline  been  in  a  good 
movie  since  A  Fish  Called  Wanda? 


Learn 
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NEW  this  faU. 
Sign  up  for 
instruction 
classes  NOW! 
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absolute  beginner  ...  basic  swim 
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water  aquafit  ...  aquatic  clinics  ... 
bronze  medallion  ...  bronze  cross  ... 
national  lifeguard  service  ...  red  cross 
water  safety  ... 


dance 


intoduction  to  dance  ...  modern  dance 
...  ballet  ...  jazz  ...  jazz  funk  ...  street 
funk  ...  ballroom  ...  latino  ...  middle 
eastern  dance  ...  afro  jazz  ...  contact 
improvisation  ...  flamenco  ...  kathak 

movement 

movement  fundamentals  ...  stretch  in 
motion  ...  movement  for  relaxation  ... 
TGIF  movement  ...  trance  n  dance  ... 
tai  chi  ...  yoga  ...  pilates  ... 
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Fall  Instruction  Classes  -  Sept  2  -  Dec  21 


badminton  ...  fencing  ...  golf... 
gymnastics  ...  body  conditioning  ... 
parent  and  tot  gymnastics  ... 
trampoline  ...  karate  ...  practical  self 
defence  ...  learn  to  skate  ...  figure 
skating  ...  power  skating  ...  hockey  .. 
spinning  ...  squash  ...  tennis 
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Wim  is  at  Innis 

Art-house  fave  Wim  Wenders  (he  of 
^ings  of  Desire  and  Paris,  Texas  fame) 
will  be  in  attendance  tonight  (Sept.  2)  at 
Innis  Town  Hall  for  a  preview  screen- 
ing of  his  new  film  The  End  Of  Vio- 
lence. The  screening  is  a 
joint  presentation  between 
MGM  and  the  Innis  College 
Cinema  Studies  Student  Un- 
ion, and  will  feature  a  post- 
show  Q  &  A  session  with  the 
man  of  the  hour.  Be  sure  to 
have  Ihought-provoking 
questions  prepared,  such  as; 
"Who's  your  favourite  Spice 
Girl?"  or  "Do  you  know 
Schwarzennegar?"  Admis- 
sion is  IFREE!,  but  ejirly 
arrival  is  recommended 
(you  snooze,  you  looze). 
Look  for  a  Varsity  feature 
interview  with  Wenders  in 
advance  of  the  film's  wide 
release  on  September  1 9. 

^iSMensch 
On  Campus 

For  three  nights,  beginning  on  the  fourth 
of  September,  the  Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  will  present  a  very  special 
production  of  Ernst  Toller's  Masse 
Mensch . 

Although  his  plays  are  rarely  seen  on 
course  lists  for  Modern  Drama,  Toller 
was  arguably  the  most  i  mportant  German 
playwright,  prior  to  the  arri  val  of  Bertrol  t 
Brecht.  Most  of  his  plays  were  written 
between  1918  and  1 930  in  the  expression- 
ist style  of  the  ti  mes,  wherein  the  emphasis 
was  shifting  away  from  naturalism.  It  was 
a  movement  which  stressed  the  subject!  ve 
element  in  experience,  and  the  symbolic 
aspects  of  objects.  Toller's  plays  can  be 
seen  as  the  last  great  works  of  expression- 
ist drama  before  the  existential  movement 
arrived  and  created  an  entirely  new  per- 
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down  on  the  street 


your  guide  to  what  goes  on 


spective  and  mood. 

Masse  Mensch  (or  "Masses  and  Man") 
is,  as  the  title  suggests,  about  the  antithesis 
between  human  beings  considered  collec- 
tively 'in  the  mass,'  and  as  individuals. 
The  play '  s  protagonist  is  a  woman  whose 


efforts  to  lead  a  strike  of  workers  are 
challenged  by  another  character  who  in- 
sists upon  the  necessity  for  violence.  It  is 
aconflictwhich  figured  strongly  inToller's 
own  life,  where  the  passion  for  a  cause 
was  forever  colliding  with  an  equally 
strong  compassion  for  the  individual. 

Since  the  play  is  broken  down  into 
seven  scenes,  three  of  which  are  'dream 
scenes,'  some  have calledA/a^^eA/ewjc/! 
a  classical  tragedy,  comparing  tife  dream 
scenes  to  the  Greek  chorus.  There  is  also 
a  sense  of  the  impenetrable  power  of  Fate 
in  Toller's  play.  However,  unlike  the 
Greek  tragedy,  whereFate  is  a  metaphysi- 
cal force,  mMasse  Mensch  the  curse  is  a 
socio-economic  one. 

Shauna  Dobbie,  the  production's  set 
and  lighting  designer,  was  fascinated  by 
Toller's  work  and  his  life.  The  Drama 
centre  accepted  her  proposal  to  put  on  a 
workshop  ofMasse  Mensch,  and  she  then 
teamed  up  with  Jessica  Gardiner  (direc- 
tor) and  Kathy  Chung  (stage  manager). 
After  a  great  deal  of  work — building  the 


set,  designing  the  lighting,  auditions,  and 
tryingto  put  itall  together — MasseMensch 
is  ready  to  make  its  very  short,  and  very 
rare,  appearance. 

The  question  now  is:  who  goes  to  see 
live  theatre?  To  most  of  the  people  I 
know,  live  theatre 
is  something  you 
check  out  only  once 
in  a  blue  moon.  It 
usually  happens 
when  a  friend,  or  a 
friend  of  a  friend, 
is  performing  in 
something  small 
and  quirky.  Re- 
gardless of  whether 
you're  a  theatre- 
goer or  not.  Masse 
Mensch  is  an  op- 
portunity to  see 
some  local  talent, 
performing  a  very 
fascinating  play. 
The  doors  will  be  opening  at  7:30pm, 
at  the  Studio  Theatre  (4  Glen  Morris  St. — 
behind  Robarts  library),  and  admission  is 
IFREE!. 

ERIC  FALLEN 

Free-D! 

Oooh,  scaaaarryy  kiddss.  While  the  rest 
of  the  city  is  rushing  out  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Brad  Pitt  at  the  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival,  the  fine  folks  at  theBIoor 
Cinema  will  host  the  way  cooler  3-D 
Film  Festival  from  September  5  to  1 1 . 
Unfortunately,  the  festival  organizers 
could  not  secure  a  print  of  the  ultimate 
stereoscopic  experience.  Dr.  Tongue's 
3-D  House  Of  Pancakes,  but  the  festival 
will  feature  such  lost  classics  as:  Paul 
Morissey 'sFto/i  for  Frankenstein  (the 
film  formerly  known  asAndy  Warhol's 
Frankenstein);  Amityville  3-D, 
Hitchcock' sDialM  For  Murder,  House 
ofiWax;  Creature  From  The  Black 
Lagoon,  Revenge  of  the  Creature,  and 
It  Came  From  Outer  Space.  For  show 


times,  call  the  Bloor  Cinema  at  532- 
6677.  Admission  to  each  film  is  $4,  but 
if  catching  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cinematic  treasures  seems  like  a  costly 
proposition,  don't  fear — that' s  why  we're 
here.  The  Varsity  has  one  V.I. P.  pass  to 
give  away  that  will  admit  you  and  a  guest 
to  the  entire  festival  IFREE!  of  charge. 
To  win  the  pass,  just  be  the  first  one  to 
drop  by  44  St.  George  St.  today  and 
correctly  identify  three  of  the  four  known 
dimensions.  It  really  is  that  simple. 


And  another  thing.,. 

CIUT's  Elaine  Banks  will  be  spinning 
vintage  R&B  and  psycho-garage  rock 
until4a.m.  September6and  13  as  part  of 
The  Way  Outat  the  Club  Shanghai  (247 
Spadina)...The  dec  bookroom  (836 
Bloor  St.  W.),  a  socially-conscious  and 
politically-active  alternative  bookstore,  is 
looking  for  volunteers.  Call  516-2966  or 
fee  531-3197  to  donate  your 
services... And  just  remember:  only  34 
weeks  until  summer  vacation! 


Hey  hoodlum,  wanna 
go  see  Hoodlum? 


The  Varsity  and  MGM  Motion  Pictures  want  to  give 
you  IFREE!  Hoodlum  sXuif.  Come  on  down  to  44 

St.  George  to  win  IFREE!  Hoodlum  T-shirts, 
IFREE!  Hoodlum  soundtracl<  CDs  (featuring  the 
Wu-Tang!),  and  IFREE!  run-of-engagement  passes 

for  you  and  a  guest.  To  claim  your  prizes,  just 
answer  the  following  question:  Has  Larry  (sorry, 
Laurence)  Fishburne  been  in  a  good  movie  since 
Boyz  In  The  Hood? 


50%  off 

Women's  cut 
and  blow  dry 

35%  off 

all  other 
salon  services 

For  full-time 
College/ 
University 
students  with 
I.D.  and  this  ad. 

*  as  seen  on 
CityLine 

coupon  valid 
Monday  -  Friday 
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E    S    E  R 


g  Haute  Coifiiire  f 

Ijp      Colour,  perm  Specialists  \y 

tThe  Manulife  Centre  © 

55  Bloor  St.  West  © 

6)           Toronto  A 

6       (416)  962  3355  Q 
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ThelJ  of  T  Bookstore 
•E*R*I»E*S  CBC#Radio740 


an  evening  of  stories  &  poems 

Keath  Fraser  0 

Telling  My  Love  Lies  \. 

P.K.  Page  j|  ,  I 

The  Hidden  Room  \  f  1 

Collected  Poems  Vol.  1&  2  |  f 

Tues.  Sept.  9th,  7:30  pm  (free)  '  ^£ 

The  Rivoh  334  Queen  St.  W. 


Join  us  at  the  round  tabFe  with 

Jack  Whyte 

telling  Arthurian  tales  from 

THE  SORCERER:  THE 
FORT  AT  RIVER'S  BEND 

from  his  bestseiiing  Arthurian 
series  A  Dream  of  Eagles 

Men,  Sept  15th,  7:30  pm  Hart  House  Library 
Sponsored  by  The  Hart  House  Library  Committee 


A  night  of  performances  to  launch  two  Misfit  Books 
from  INSOMNIAC  PRESS 


Rinaldo 

Walcott 

with  Dionne  Brand 
and  Clifton  Joseph 
In  depth  assessment  of 
Canidian  blackness 


PAUL  S 
CASE 


CroSbie 


LynnCrosbie  with  readings  by 

Charlotte  Vale  Allen,  Ziggy  Lorenc,  Sook  Yin  Lee,  Tony  Burgess, 
R.M.Vaughan,  Sky  Gilbert,  William  New,  John  Borra,  Mary  Crosbie 
Lynn  Crosbie 's  novel  dissects  and  pathologizes  the  horrific 
world  of  Paul  Bernardo  and  Karla  Homolka. 

Tues.  Sept  16th,  8  pm  (free)  Tallulah's  Cabaret 
(Buddies  In  Bad  Times  Theatre)  1 2  Alexander  St. 


WISDOM  &  COMPASSION 

Evening  Courses  in  Buddhist  Meditation 


I  of  T  Bookstore  2 1 4  Colltse  St.  Mon-Fri  'W  /  Sal  ll)-5  /  Sun  V.-i  Scrio  97S-79S') 


Stages  of  the  Path  to 
Enlightenment 

Lecturer:  Gen.  Kelsang 
Tharchin 
Thurstdays  from  Sept.  18th 
7:00  -  9:00  pm 


Developing  the  Mind 

Lecturer:  Dr.  Randy  Knipping  MD 
Tuesdays  from  Sept.  1 6th 
7:00  -  9:00  pm 


The  Mind  &  Its  Functions 

Lecturer:  Kelsang  Thaye 
Mondays  from  Sept.  15th 
7:00  -  9:00  pm 


Class  Fee:  $10.00 
Day  Courses  also  available 


Chandrakirti  Buddhist  Centre 
1055  Yonge  Street,  Suite  207 

( 1  1/2  blocks  north  of 
Rosedale  Subway  Station) 
(416)  929-0734 
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SPORT  &  FITNESS 


THE  VARSITY  Tuesday,  September  2,  1997 


SOFTBALL 

COED  WITH  PLA  YOFFS 
EVENING 


DIVISION  A 
Bone... 
Concrete  ... 
Psy  Jungs 
Trinity  Reds 
C.S.  Stars 
Pathogenies 
Antagonists 


GP  W 
7  6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


L  T  D  TP 
1    0   0  12 


DIVISION  B  GP  W 
Festering...  7  6 
Killer  Bs 
Sledgeheads 
Pharm  Team 
Lab  Rats 
Natural  Killers 


0  0 
0  0 


OPEN  -  EVENING 

GP  W    L   T  D  TP 

Phoul  Balls      8   7   1    0  0  14 

Ofers  8  5  3  0  0  10 

Parallel  ...        8   4  3   1  0  9 

Soft  Balls...      8   2   5   1  0  5 

COED  WITH  PLA  YOFFS  ■ 
AFTERNOON 


D  TP 
0  12 
0  9 


DIVISION  A 

Toxic  Dump 

Nutralysers 

Hitmen 

Transport  ... 

Reactors 

Boners 


GP  V\/ 
7  6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


T  D  TP 

0  0  12 

0  0  12 

0  0  8 

0  0  8 

0  0  4 

0  0  4 


COED  WITHOUT  PLAYOFFS 
EVENING 


DIVISION  C    GP  W    L   T  D  TP     DIVISION  E    GP  W    L   T  D  TP 


Pound  for  ... 

Bases... 

Hartbreakers 

Hart  House.. 

Papal  Bulls 

Spout 

M.S.R. 

DIVISION  D 
Squirmin  ... 
Sinai  Strike 
Biohazards 
Cupe  ... 
Dewey... 
Gases 


1  0  0  12 
110  11 
110  11 

3  0   0  8 

4  0   0  6 

5  0   0  4 

6  0   0  2 


GP  W 
7  7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


T  D  TP 
0  0  14 
0  10 
0  6 

0  6 

1  1 
1  -1 


Leftovers 
4-Base  ... 
Educated  ... 
Electric  ... 
Supergiants 
9  1/2  V\/eeks 
You  See 
E.M.  ... 
Geoplan 


1 
1 

1  1 


1  0  15 
1  0  13 
0  13 
0  8 
1 
0 
1 


1  1 
0  0 


DIVISION  F  GP  W  L  T  D  TP 

Social  ...  9  7  2  0  0  14 

Bawdy  ...  8  6  2  0  0  12 

Taddle  ...  6  4  2  0  0  8 

Weeds  9  5  4  0  0  10 


I 
1 


  m 


r 


I 
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Fall  and  Winter 

^oga  Classes  mi 

Instructor  ^I^K 

Axel  Molema  I  jlK 

Mondays,  Sept.  8  -  April  20 

Beginners,  Level  I:  7-8  pm 
Beginners,  Level  IL  8-9  pm 
Advanced  Beginners,  Level  III:  9-10  pm 

Wednesdays,  Sept.  10  -  April  22 

Beginners,  Level  I:  7-8  pm 
Intermediates:  8-9  pm 

Class  Fee:  $66.00  (GST  included) 
Annual  Hart  House  Fee:  $10.00 


Register  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk 

Membership  is  limited,  late  applicants  accepted 
For  location  &  further  info.,  call  978-2452 

HART  HOUSE 


intramural 
stats  ^  _ 


SUMM 


^7 


Philosophy  8   4  4  0  0  8 

SBOTACOL  8   4  3  0  1  7 

Best  9  4  5  0  0  8 

Super...  9  3  6  0  0  6 

DIVISION  G  GP  W  L  T  D  TP 


Strike  Zone 
Mailbox  ... 
Meds 

Faithless  ... 
E.colizers 
Outsiders 
Calculated  .. 
Dirty  Dogs 
Dickeng 
Fuming  ... 
Comedy  of  . 
Supply  ... 


1  0  0  12 
1    0  0  10 


1    0  1 


SOCCER 


DIVISION  I     GPW  L  T  D  F  TP 


Flamengo 

Panthers 

Justice 

Physics 

Biomaterials 

Persepolis 


5  5  0  0  0  0  10 

5  3  2  0  0  0  6 

5  3  2  0  0  0  6 

5  2  3  0  0  0  4 

5  0  3  0  1  1  -1 


4  0  2  0  1  1  -1 


Soccer  champs  -  Physics:  Pe- 
ter Sinclair,  James  Wadsley, 
Alex  Pugsley,  Xin  Huang,  Paul 
Riley,  Julian  Worsley,  .'olm 
Vincent,  Ravi  Bhat,  Elena 
Ikonomou,  Dan  Scott,  Lenny 
Salwena 

Softball  (overall  and  evening) 
chanaps  -  Festering  Wounds: 

May  Kay,  Lorraine  Yam, 
Frieda  Chen,  Viet  Nguyen, 
Paul  Doyle,  Steve  Douglas, 
Lan  Bui,  Mark  Van  Oene, 
Denny  Lin,  Stewart  Chan, 
Holmes  Ahari,  IZ  Yadegari, 
Mike  Peterson,  Vi  vette  Brown, 
Ken  Greaves 

Softball  (afternoon)  champs 
-  Hitmen;  Peter  Poulin,  Shaun 
Landau,  David  Ellis,  Peter 
Park,  Rozalia  Nixman, 
Michelle  Turtako,  Sandra 
Trentowsky,  Grace  De  Santis, 
Robert  Scott,  Jose  Rodezno, 
Eli  Sone,  Peter  Spencer,  Eddy 
Low 

Softball  (open)  champs  - 
Phoul  Balls:  Geoff 
Goodfellow,  Richard  Kim, 
Denis  Grant,  Frank  Lee,  Lenny 
Salmena,  Jeremy  Cook,  Kurt 
Droll,  Mayank  Patel.  Craig 
Simmons,  Nathan  Manning, 
Adriano  Marchese 


HELP  RAY 
WRITE  SPORTS 

CALL  979-2831 


High  Holy  Davs  1997/5758 
Rosh  Hashanah  Oct  1-3 
Yoiti  Kippur        Oct  10-11 

Tickets  (for  both):  $95/adult, 

$36/student,  senioi,  child  over  8 

The  DRM  is  starting  our  5th  year  at  these  High  Holy 
Days.  We  are  a  group  of  singles  and  families  (of  all 
varieties)  creating  a  warm  and  spiritual  liberal  Jewish 
community.  Please  join  us ! 

Call  905-709-2275 for  tickets  and  information. 
Daycare  available. 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry  reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $1 9. 
Perms  reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 
Highlights  from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 
Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included  


VCclcomc  back  from  \()iir  I  axoiii  itc  liar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  ISC  Wings 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  takiAg 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


et 


(WIN:  food,  cash,  bikes,  travel,  concerts 
&  sport  tickets  and  much  more) 


Your  $20  ALL  ACCESS  SPORT  PASS  gets  you  into 
every  Varsity  Blues  Athletics  event  this  year.  It  also  makes 
you  eligible  to  win  some  massive  prizes  at  every  one  of 
our  major  events.  You  can  pick  up  your  AXS  card  at  the 
main  office  of  the  Athletic  Centre!  Do  it ...  Go  now ... 
Bye  bye... 


VARSITY  BLUES 

axs 

(all  access!) 


Tuesday,  September  2,  1997 


CLASSIFIEDS 
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ST.  GEORGE  &  BLOOR 

2  br.,  2  baths.  400  sq.  ft.  balcony. 
Reasonable  condo  fees  include  everything 
except  telephone.  $270,000  (buy),  $2,000 
(rent).  Call  962-9249. 

APARTMENT  TO  SHARE 

near  High  Park.  Female  preferred.  Low 
rent.  Please  call  Joanne  at  450-6 125. 

NEED  A  ROOMMATE? 

Let  ROOM  AX  help.  We  match  based  on 
location,  price  &  lifestyle.  Many  Exclusive 
Listings.  People  with  places  list  for  free. 
ROOMAX:  977-6949. 

1  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

Bright,  upstairs,  separate  entrance. 
Walking  distance  to  UofT-Scarborough 
campus,  close  to  TTC,  Hwy  #401. 
Ellesmere/Momingsidearea.$600/month 
incl.  utilities  &  cable.  Phone:  416  281- 
3403. 


Announcements 


U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Hike,  Cycle,  Canoe,  Kayak,  Cabin  Trips, 
Socialize,  X-country  and  Downhill-ski ! ! ! 
Memberships:  Athletic  Centre,  Main 
Office  or  visit 

www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/ 
utoc/ 


GOOD  OAK  DESK  & 
ARMCHAIR 

Desk  $200,  6  drawers,  2  pullout  writing 
tablets,  fliptop.  Chair$45,  black,  tilt,  swivel, 
wheels,  comfy.  Richard  924-2368. 

Al  FUTONS  FOR  SALE 

Downtown  location.  Starting  $99.  Open  7 
days.  563  Queen  St.  West.  504-3569. 

FILM  BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Many  on  reading  lists  for  CINEMA 
STUDIES  courses.  Film  theory,  criticism, 
biographies.  CHEAP!  (50  cents  to  $3  ! !) 
Some  used,  some  like  new!  979-0929 
evenings  before  1 1pm  &  weekends. 


HelpWantid 


CHOLESTEROL  AND 
DIABETES 

Research  Studies  requiring  24  to  48  hour 
hospital  admission  and  a  subsequent  half 
day  visit.  Males  only  1 8  to  40  yrs,  healthy, 
not  overweight,  pays  $200  to  $300 
(depending  on  the  study).  Call  Pat  at  340- 
3277  between  8:30  am  -  4:30  pm  for 
details. 


I 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 

individuals  required  to  present  exciting 
science  activities  to  elementary  school 
aged  children.  Activities  such  a  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice.etc,..,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
l«ids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay 
$25/  1  hr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  (416)  630- 
S282. 


PART  TIME  POSITIONS 

Telephone  receptionist,  $8.00  per  hour. 
Downtown  location.  Looking  for  friendly, 
articulate  people.  Flexible  hours.  The 
Answering  Service  -  Ellen  Irving,  967- 
9295. 

WRITERS  WANTED 

Submissions  of  fiction,  poetry,  essays  being 
accepted  for  annex  literary  magazine  to 
be  published  December  1997.  For  more 
information,  call  Vitalis  Publishing,  324- 
9075.  Deadline:  September  1 2. 

NANNY  NEEDED 

We  needimmediate  full-time  live-out  help 
to  care  for  our  two  sons,  age  6  (grade  1 ) 
and  age  3  (nursery  school)  in  our  home.  If 
you  are  a  recent  graduate  or  in  between 
programs  and  love  children,  please  call 
(4 1 6)  48 1  -3909  or  (4 1 6)  869-5982. 


Miscellaneous 


WORK  FROM  HOME 

20  second  commute!  Serious  income 
potential  working  from  home.  We  provide 
training  and  support  via  revolutionary 
system.  Call  1-888-444-6242  for 
overview.  Then  call  us  live  at  (416)  596- 
0876. 

CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash! !  243  College  Street,  2"^  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

BAGEL  BOYS 

200  Bloor  St.  West  (near  ROM,  east  of 
Bedford  Road).  4 1 6-923-4969.  With  this 
ad:  Cream  cheese  bagel  &  small  coffee 
$2.29. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357,  1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70St.  George, 
#700. 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE 

for  stress,  pain,  headaches.  28  years 
experience.  Medical  Arts  Bldg.  1 70  St. 
George  by  appointment.  Student 
discount.  Ann  Ruebottom  R.M.T.  9601  - 
RMT 

YORKVELLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both 
innovative  and  cr&ative  cuts.  Offers 
first  visit  at  50%  off.  Regular  $22  cut. 
Call  Carolyn  at  Jason  Swaine's  964- 
1714. 


LE  LYCEE  FRANCAIS 

de  Toronto  recherche  2  surveillants,  qui 
ont:  uneparfaiteconnaissancedufrancais; 
une  grande  maturite;  talents  d'  organisateur 
etd'animateur.  Heuresde travail:  12:00- 
16:00.  C.V.  a  Jean-Francois  Hie.  Fax. 
924-7792;  Tel.  924- 1789. 

DENTISTRY 

General  and  cosmetic  dental  services  in 
a  gentle,  caring  environment  offering  a 
full  rangeof  non-mercury  fillings,  bonding, 
whitening  and  porcelain  veneers. 
Discount  for  students  and  faculty.  Dr. 
Ken  Szainwald,  924-1081,  at  Bay  and 
Bloor. 


LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip&Fall,InsuranceClaims,Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(416)489-8890. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis, doctoral  dissertation,  orothermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/  editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  4 1 6  923  875 1 . 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate 
(Post-Doctoral).  (416)  923-875 1 . 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-9911. 

ATTENTION!!  LETTER- 
PERFECT  EDITING 

by  Charlotte  has  been  sold,  but  DON'T 
DESPAIR!  She  has  left  you  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Lynn,  an  experienced 
editor  and  writer.  Same  excellent, 
friendly,  LETTER-PERFECT  editing  & 
service.  Deliver  your  work  in  person,  by 
fax  ore-mail  foryourconvenience.  Call 
Lynn:  429-9911. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C+-t-,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed 4 16-785-5938. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OV  A,  Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094, 


ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (41 6)  656-7938. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

ENGLISH  TUTORING 

E.S,L.:  conversation  and/or  writing  based. 
Essay  writing:  skill  development.editing, 
proofreading.  Experienced,  reasonable. 
Earl  Miller  (4 16)  566-7 149. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5. 1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602 
24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable.  Near  U  of  T. 
Text-Pro.  (4 16)  566-7 149. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON.  IVI5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


AdCopy:{BOLDLINE):. 


Events  Calendar 


Wed.  Sept.  J 

FIRST  NATIONS  HOUSE  U  OFT-  Orientation  and  Open  House.  Lunch  provided.  1 0a.m.  -  3  p.m.,  563  Spadina  Ave.,  3"*  floor. 

fti.  Sept.  5 

VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  1~'  large  group  meeting.  7  p.m..  International  Student  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Tues.  Sept.  9 

STUDENT  SERVICE  FEST  '97  -  sponsored  by  Student  Affairs.  BBQ,  prizes,  giveaways.  1 0  a.m.-  7p.m. ,  Koffler  Centre,  2 1 4 
College  St. 

HOUSING  SERVICE  -  Representative  from  Federation  of  Metro  Toronto  Tenants  will  answer  questions  re:  tenant  protection 
&  housing.  1  -  7  p.m..  Housing  Service,  KoftlerCentre,  214College  St. 
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 SPORT  &  FITNESS 

Gridiron  growing  pains 


Blues  football 
a  bit  older,  a 
bitwisei^but 
is  it  enough? 

BY  JEFF BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

In  its  long  and  storied  120-year 
history,  the  U  of  T football  team's 
record,  including  regular  season 
and  post-season  play,  is  499  wins, 
305  losses  and  35  ties.  A  win  in 
the  season  opener  at  Guelph  this 
Saturday  would  give  the  Varsity 
Blues  500  victories  on  the  team 
ledger,  but  head  coach  Bob 
Laycoe  isn't  focusing  that  much 
on  the  potential  milestone,  or  for 
that  matter,  his  role  in  it. 

"I  don't  think  that's  really  any 
factor,  who  the  coach  was  at  that 
particular  point,"  he  said.  "I  think 
it's  a  tribute  to  the  university 
program  here  that  it's  got  that 
kind  of  tradition." 

Laycoe  will  be  directing  his  en- 
ergy towards  restoring  that  tradi- 
tion after  a  disappointing  season  in 
which  his  U  of  T  squad  finished  3- 
5.  With  a  sixth-place  finish,  the 
Blues  missed  the  university  post- 
season for  the  first  time  since  he 
became  the  head  coach  nine  years 
ago. 

"We  didn't  feel  that  as  a  team 
we  had  a  real  sterling  year  last 
year.  So  we  would  hope  that 
everyone  would  perform  at  a 
little  higher  level  [this  season]," 
Laycoe  said. 

Last  year,  more  than  half  of 
the  Blues'  opening-day  starters 
previously  had  never  started  a 
game.  Laycoe  enters  1997  with 
a  more  experienced  team  this 


TIGHT  ENDS:  The  Blues  get  ready  for  their  season  opener  this  Saturday  in  Guelph. 


year,  but  he  says  a  higher  finish 
in  the  standings  won't  necessar- 
ily be  a  given  "because  of  the 
tough,  strong,  and  competitive 
nature  of  the  league." 

"It's  not  like  the  first  couple 
of  years  that  I  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  where 
schools  like  Waterloo,  York, 
McMaster,  and  Windsor  were 
relatively  weak,"  added  the 
coach,  citing  Waterloo's  emer- 
gence as  a  national  contender, 
York's  winning  season  last  year 
after  a  long  period  of  futility, 
and  McMaster' s  head  coaching 
change  as  signs  of  improvement 
around  the  league. 

"Every  weekend  you're  go- 
ing to  have  play  the  very  best 


you  can  to  have  a  chance  to 
win,"  Laycoe  said. 

At  a  glance,  U  of  T's  1997 
schedule  appears  to  be  almost 
the  opposite  of  what  it  was  in 
1996.  Last  season,  they  played 
tougher  opponents  like  the 
Western  Ontario  Mustangs  and 
the  Waterloo  Warriors  toward 
the  end  and  lost  decisively  both 
times.  This  year  the  Blues  will 
play  those  two  teams  early,  on 
back-to-back  weekends  Sept.  20 
and  27.  These  games  should 
give  Laycoe  a  good  indication 
of  how  much  progress  his  team 
has  made. 

"I  think  because  of  the  fact 
we  have  a  lot  of  new  faces,  we 
have  a  lot  of  guys  that  have  to 


get  an  opportunity  to  prove  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  can  do  in 
our  level  of  competition,"  said 
the  coach. 

U  of  T  closes  out  the  season 
with  two  games  against 
McMaster  and  Windsor,  a  com- 
bined 1-15  in  1996. 

1997  Blues  Football  Schedule 
Sep.  6:  at  Guelph,  2  p.m. 
Sep.  13:  vs.  York,  2  p.m. 
Sep.  20:  at  Western,  2  p.m. 
Sep.  27:  vs.  Waterloo,  2  p.m. 
Oct.  4:  at  Laurier,  2  p.m. 
Oct.  9:  vs.  Guelph,  7  p.m. 
Oct  18:  at  McMaster,  2  p.m. 
Oct.  25:  vs.  Windsor,  2  p.m. 
home  games  (in  bold)  at  Varsity 
Stadium 


Roster  analysis:  FOOTBALL 


Veterans  must  step  up  their  game 


On  offence,  returning  players 
include  running  back  James 
Baskin,  quarterback  Mark 
Dienesch,  offensive  lineman 
Peter  Mauro,  second  year  in- 
side receiver  Bart  Harvey  and 
wide  receivers  Yurij 
Medwidsky  and  Eric  Shilts. 

Baskin,  the  only  Blues 
player  to  be  named  an  All-Star 
last  year,  is  heading  into  his 
third  year  with  the  team,  and 
once  again  will  be  looked  to 
provide  a  lot  of  yardage  for  the 
ground  game.  In  one  of  his 
best  games  last  season,  Baskin 
carried  the  ball  33  times  for 
137  yards  in  a  win  over  the 
nationally-ranked  Wilfrid 


Laurier  Golden  Hawks,  but  he 
struggled  as  the  season  wore  on. 

Laycoe  is  not  worried  about  his 
veteran  running  back,  however. 

"He's  proven  himself  over  a 
couple  of  years,  and  we  would 
expect  that  he  should  be  able  to 
play  at  a  fairly  high  level,"  he  said. 

At  pivot  is  Dienesch,  who  last 
season  did  what  many 
quarterbacks  tend  to  do  in  their 
first  year  in  the  position:  learn  the 
offence  and  make  some  mistakes 
in  the  process.  Laycoe,  however, 
believes  the  fourth-year  student 
has  a  lot  things  in  his  favour. 

"He's  got  good  size,  he  runs 
fairly  well,  and  he's  a  good 
thrower,"   said   the  coach. 


Dienesch  put  on  some  weight  in 
the  off-season  and  is  looking  more 
like  a  prototype  quarterback,  tip- 
ping the  scales  at  204  lbs.,  up  21 
from  just  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
ball. Varsity  players  returning 
include  linebackers  Adrian 
Bowers  and  Richard  lantria  (who 
moonlighted  as  the  team's  punter 
last  year),  defensive  ends  Mike 
Maltar  and  Donald  Eta,  and  de- 
fensive backs  Derick  Gene  and 
Cameron  Lee. 

Bowers  and  lantria,  both  in 
their  third  year  now,  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  very  young 
linebacking  corps.  Filling  in  the 
other  spots  are  sophomore  Alex 


Terentiew  and  Adrian  Dawes, 
a  rookie  from  Scarborough. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  challenge 
again  for  them  to  gain  experi- 
ence quickly,  but  I  think  they 
have  the  potential  to  be  one  of 
the  better  linebacker  units  that 
we  have,"  said  Laycoe. 

Lee,  a  converted  quarterback, 
was  effective  in  his  first  year  as 
the  team's  safety.  According  to 
Laycoe,  the  fourth-year  veteran 
looks  better  this  time  around. 
Lee  will  have  to  play  well  if  the 
secondary,  which  will  feature 
four  new  starters,  is  going  to 
have  any  success. 

BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 


CAFE  JAVA 

370  Bloor  St.  W  (NW  corner,  Bloor  &  St.  Georse) 
tel:  960-3877 

7:00  am  -  6:00  pm 

CLASSIC 
BREAKFAST 
&  LUNCH 


UNIVERSITY'S  FAVOURITE  CAFE 

Morning  and  after  lunch 
come  and  sit  -  talk  -  drink  &  eat 
-  RELAX  - 


CHECK  THIS  0\}1 
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Very  Fast  Service 
Excellent  Qualit/ 
Free  Delivery  and  Installation 
Vl^iy  Better  thtii  Ikea 
SujfBt  Priees  andj 
Call  for  Free  Appointment 


Student  Discounts 


D.C.M.  Woodworking 
935  Bloor  St.  W. 


416-588-3943 


Ask  for  Bernard 


THE  VARSITY  Tuesday,  September  2,  1997 


SPORTSj„o„„ 


Soccer  sending  out  an  S.O.S. 

The  women's  soccer  Blues,  whose  roster  was  decimated  by 
a  slew  of  graduations,  a  student  leaving  for  the  United  States 
and  another  landing  into  trouble  with  marks,  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them  in  1997. 

Their  first  pre-season  challenge  came  last  Saturday  with  the 
Old  Four  exhibition  tournament  in  Montreal.  They  began 
ominously  with  a  7-0  loss  to  Western,  but  rebounded  in  time 
for  their  match  with  McGill  and  won  2-1.  Sophomore  Cathy 
Tusa  scored  both  markers  for  Varsity  in  that  game. 

It  has  been  a  tough  training  camp  for  head  coach  Niki 
Nicolaou,  but  she  is  happy  with  the  way  things  have  turned 
out  so  far  with  her  team,  all  things  considered. 

"(The  players]  have  a  great  desire  to  build  as  a  team  and  to 
understand  what  it  takes  to  succeed,"  she  noted.  'This  team 
will  have  character.  If  this  team  slays  together,  it'll  be  a  team 
to  look  out  for." 

Unfortunately,  with  the  high  turnover  and  a  rash  of  injunes 
suffered  on  the  weekend,  the  team  still  needs  to  till  a  lot  of 
gaps  in  the  lineup — desperately.  With  this  in  mind,  coach 
Nicolaou  is  holding  open  tryouts  today,  tomorrow  and  Thurs- 
day at  Varsity  Stadium. 

Today's  and  Thursday's  tryouts  begin  at  6:30  p.m.,  while 
Wednesday's  starts  at  5:30.  If  you  are  interested,  contact  the 
intercollegiate  office  at  978-3443  and  ask  for  Niki.  Coach 
Nicolaou  is  looking  to  add  five  or  six  more  players,  and  is 
particularly  interested  in  goaltending  help. 

U  of  T  kicks  off  its  1997  campaign  with  a  home  match 
against  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  at  Varsity  Stadium  this 
Saturday,  at  3  p.m.  Admission  is  free. 

The  men  had  a  considerably  easier  time  this  weekend,  win- 
ning their  side  of  the  tournament  in  thrilling  fashion. 

In  their  first  match,  after  90  minutes  of  regulation  time  and 
two  overtime  periods,  the  Blues  stayed  deadlocked  in  a  0-0  tie 
with  last  year's  national  finalists,  the  Western  Mustangs.  The 
match  went  to  a  penalty  shoot-out,  and  goalkeeper  Theo 
Zagar  made  a  clutch  save  to  lead  U  of  T  to  a  5-4  win. 

Lightning  struck  twice  in  U  of  T's  toumament  final  with 
Queen's.  Again  the  Blues  played  to  a  scoreless  tie  after  double 
overtime,  and  again  it  was  Zagar  with  the  heroics,  stopping  three 
Queen's  attempts  in  the  shoot-out  to  give  his  team  a  4-2  victory. 

Head  coach  Jim  Lefkos  got  to  play  three  rookies  in  the 
starting  lineup  on  Saturday,  and  says  his  team  looks  ready  to 
get  back  into  the  ClAU  championship  tournament  once 
again. 

"It  looks  like  it's  going  to  be  a  great  season  this  year...  We 
played  a  lot  of  soccer  and  [the  players]  showed  me  a  lot  of 
character,"  Leficos  said. 

The  Blues  open  the  season  at  home  against  Queen's  in 
Varsity  Stadium  at  1  p.m. 

Blue  and  white  on  tap 

Wednesday 

Soccer:  vs.  Guelph  (exhibition)  at  Varsity  Stadium,  (W)  at  7 
p.m./(M)  at  9  p.m. 

Saturday 

Baseball:  First  Pitch  Classic  (exhibition)  at  SkyDome,  8  a.m./ 
Blues  at  10:30  a.m. 

Soccer:  vs.  Queen's  at  Varsity  Stadium,  (M)  at  1  p.m./(W)  at 
3  p.m. 

Football;  vs.  Guelph  at  Guelph,  ai  2  p.m. 


U  of  T  women's 
volleyball  coach 
Kristine  Drakich 
and  partner  Guy- 
laine  Dumont  re- 
peated as  na- 
tional beach  vol- 
leyball champi- 
ons this  past 
weekend. 


Bathhouse  ^cm  ^ 
FOR  Bi/Gay  lorAI 
Men 


•  Full  Wet  Area  •  Private  Rooms 

•  Liquor  License  •  Lockers 

1/2  PRICE  FOR  STUDENTS  ALL  THE  TIME! 

24  Hours  7  Days 

(with  valid  student  l.d) 

66  Maitiand  SL,  925-1571  or  XTRA  925-9872  X-2407 
hnp://www.gaytoronto.com/spa/ 


r  what's  flra^ 


Features 


"The  conflict 
between  civil 
society  and  ttie 
state  tias  esca- 
lated and  an 
all-out  war  is 
taking  place  in 
Columbia." 


Fighting  for  freedom 
in  Columbia  p.  13 

Arts  &  Culture 


■  -iiiiiii 


Manson  Mania  Never 
Dies  p.  15 

Opinions 


"If  these  people  had 
their  way,  all  students 

would  be  anal- 
retentive,  order-taking 
patsies  who  talk  and 
think  in  intellectually- 
sterilized  terms  under 
the  threat  of  feminist 
reprisal." 


Politically  Correct?  p. 5 

Sport  &  Fitness 


Women's  Soccer  p. 24 

News 


"It's  like 
you  pay  for 
three 
houses 
and  you 
get  one." 


Student  Loan  Reform 
p.7 


www.varsity.utoronto.ca 


Racism  charges  haunt  U  of  T 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


University  of  Toronto  president  Robert 
Prichard' s  recent  long-winded  denial  of  ra- 
cial bias  in  hiring  practices  is  being  vehe- 
mently chal  lenged  by  community  members. 

At  a  Sept.  4  academic  board  meeting, 
the  president  defended  the  university 
against  allegations  of  systemic  racism  in 
U  of  T's  physics  department  made  by 
former  U  of  Tseismologist  Kin  YipChun. 

He  refused  to  discuss  racism  charges 
recently  made  against  the  law  faculty  by 
widely-respected  scholar  April  Burey,  a 


black  lawyer  who  was  recently  refused  an 
interview  for  a  law  post  in  race  and  gender 
studies.  Burey  holds  a  masters  in  law  from 
Harvard  University  and  has  argued  race- 
based  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Instead,  he  spoke  at  length  about  the 
university's  innocence  in  the  Chun  case. 
But  the  Chinese-Canadian  scholar's  ad- 
vocates did  not  share  in  his  verbosity. 

Chair  Roger  Beck  said  at  the  meeting 
that  the  case  was  at  heart  "a  personnel  or 
personal  matter"  and  that  allowing  Chun' s 
advocates  speaking  rights  would  be  un- 
wise. "The  risk  of  stray  ing  into  inappropri- 
ate, dangerous  and  prejudiced  terrain  is  in 


my  estimation  too  great,"  he  said. 

NorwasChunhimself  permitted  to  refute 
Prichard' s  25-minute  reassurance  speech. 
"I  grew  up  in  China  and  I  know  a  thing ort  wo 
about  dictatorship.  But  even  criminals  in 
China  are  allowed  to  speak,"  said  Chun. 

Board  member  Selwyn  Pieters  adds 
that  he  regrets  his  colleagues'  decision  to 
deny  Chun  a  response.  "Prichard  speaks 
about  the  university  being  democratic  and 
a  place  where  people  are  free  to  say  the 
unsayable  and  challenge  the  unchallenge- 
able and  that  was  clearly  not  so,"  he  said. 

Student  member  Jacob  Click,  who  un- 
successfully moved  to  allow  Chun  speak- 


ing rights,  says  his  motion  was  driven  by  a 
desire  for  fairness.  "I  thought  the  presi- 
dent's remarks  were  more  than  just  infor- 
mation. I  thought  they  were  adversarial 
and  prejudicial  and  it  was  important  to 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  story,"  he  said. 

After  being  denied  airtime,  Chun  says 
he  was  unable  to  refute  misrepresenta- 
tions in  Prichard' s  speech.  "In  this  case, 
president  Prichard  put  his  words  in  my 
mouth  and  then  he  stitched  my  mouth  shut 
and  he  didn' t  allow  me  to  spit  out  the  stuff. 
Of  course,  I  can't  use  four  letter  words- — 
but  it  is  smelly  stuff,"  said  Chun,  adding 
please  see  Chun  case,  page  2 


Activists 
talce  on  ads 

You  got  to  know  where  to 
hide  and  when  to  crash 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 


While  some  students  barked  for 
a  can  of  root  beer  duri  ng  orien- 
tation, others  threw  the  entire 
week  into  a  frenzy  when  their 
rebellion  exploded  at  the  orien- 
tation carnival. 

Brewing  all  week  against  the 
bombardment  of  promotional 
material  and  corporate  logos  on 
campus,  a  group  of  students 
first  appeared  next  to  the  Bell 
Canada  booth  early  in  the  week. 
Taking  real  issue  with  Bell 
Canada's  choice  of  the  slogan 
"Student  Power,"  they  distrib- 
uted countless  flyers  to  their 
consuming  counterparts  which 
read  "The  Product  is  You.  Your 
education  is  theirindoctrination. 
Why  don '  t  you  show  them  what 


Student  Power  really  is !" 

Amidst  this  sea  of  free  stuff 
ranging  from  Barq'scansof  pop  to 
Bell  frisbees  to  Royal  Bank  pens 
to  KFC  coupons — all  designed  to 
get  frosh  on  board — the  rebel  stu- 
dents resurfaced  on  Friday  and 
crashed  Toronto  Dominion  Bank' s 
press  conference  featuring  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard  and 
Charles  Baillie,  the  bank's  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer. 

Although  Prichard  and  Baillie 
were  able  to  get  through  the  cer- 
emonial exchangeof  coats — while 
Baillie  received  a  jacket  which 
was  adorned  with  Roots'  logo  on 
one  side  and  U  of  T' s  on  the  other, 
Prichard  graciously  accepted  the 
'TD  Access'  coat — the  raucous 
drowned  out  their  words. 

'This  is  an  ad.  Don't  buy  it," 
chanted  a  second  year  student 
and  member  of  the  Media  Col- 


A  public  relations  fiasco. 


lective  through  a  megaphone. 

Others  silently  held  up  placards 
behind  the  two  presidents  which 
read  'Can  a  bank  buy  a  faculty?,' 
'TD  Bank:  We' d  rather  you  pay  all 
your  taxes!'  and  'Watch  the  cor- 
porate pigs  wallow  in  the  mud ! ' 

The  bank's  announcement 
about  anew  line  of  student  bank- 
ing products  designed  to  make 


managing  money  easier  was  fur- 
ther drowned  out  by  the  band 
playing  on  the  front  stage  just 
metres  away  from  TD's  booth. 

Prichard  was  so  disturbed  by 
the  music  that  he  pulled  the  plug  on 
the  band  on  stage — forcing  it  to 
rely  on  small  amplifiers  on  stage. 

"Sometimes  things  get 
screwed  up.  This  was  one  of 


Else  Knudsen/VARSITf 


those  times,"  said  Prichard.  He 
added,  however,  that  freedom 
of  expression  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. "I  would  prefer  a 
great  degree  of  courtesy.  But  I 
am  even  more  strongly  com- 
mitted to  this  being  a  free  uni- 
versity where  students  can  ex- 
press their  views." 

please  see  TD,  page  2 


Summer  job  shortfall  hurts  students 


BY  JILL  WINDSOR 

As  students  return  to  campus 
after  a  four  month  hiatus,  stories 
from  across  the  country  tell  a 
devastating  tale'of  bleak  summer 
job  opportunities  at  the  very  time 
students  are  expected  to  earn 
more  to  pay  for  a  higher  priced 
degree. 

"It  was  harder  to  get  ajob  this 
summer  even  though  I  have  more 
resources  than  I '  ve  had  before," 
said  Zora  Moosa,  a  second  year 
University  of  Toronto  peace  of 
conflict  studies  and  environmen- 
tal management  student. 

After  looking  diligently  for  a 
month — which  included  regular 
visits  to  the  campus  career  cen- 
tre, mail  outs  of  her  resume  and 
cold  calls  to  different  environ- 
mental companies — she  finally 
landed  three  part-time  jobs,  two 
of  which  were  completely  unre- 
lated to  her  field. 

Although  the  figures  released 
Friday  by  Statistics  Canada  show 
a  slight  drop  in  youth  unemploy- 
ment in  August — from  19.4  the 
month  prior  to  1 6  per  cent — the 
average  summer  unemployment 
for  returning  students  aged  1 5  to 
24  was  just  under  20  per  cent. 

This  means  that  one  in  five 
students  could  not  find  work  this 


"Students  are  going  to  face 
incredibly  difficult  choices  about 
whether  or  not  to  return  to  school 
this  fall,  or  if  they  can  afford  to 
begin  a  college  or  university  pro- 
gram at  all,"  said  Jennifer  Story, 
nafional  deputy  chairperson  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, adding  the  statistics  show 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  those 
who  did  find  jobs,  as  in  the  case 
of  Moosa,  could  only  find  part- 
time  work. 

Magda  Krysa  was  one  of 
those  students  who  had  to  make 
the  difficult  decision  about  school. 
Despite  hooking  up  with  the  stu- 
dent summer  employment  cen- 
tre which  provides  a  $2  an  hour 
subsidy  foremployers  who  hire 
students,  Krysa  couldn't  even 
get  the  most  menial  of  jobs  in 
Oshawa  this  summer. 

"I  was  looking  for  any  job  I 
could  get,"  said  Krysa.  "I  was 
sending  resumes,  I  had  a  few 
interviews  and  was  persistent  in 
calling  employees  back." 

Unemployed  since  her  high 
school  graduation  in  June,  Krysa 
has  nevertheless  decided  to  en- 
ter first  year  at  York  University 
thisfall.She'srelyingon  student 
loans  to  finance  it.  "My  hope  is 
that  I'll  get  a  good  job  after  a 
good  education,"  she  said. 

But  Story  says  poor  job  pros- 


pects— and  the  ever  increasing 
dependence  on  minimum  wage, 
contract,  and  part-time  work — 
coupled  with  tuition  fees  which 
have  doubled  over  the  last  10 
years,  a  rate  of  almost  three 
times  the  cost  of  living,  are  leav- 
ing students  saddled  with  un- 
precedented debt  loads. 


'The  two  together  are  a  dan- 
gerous mix  and  making  post- 
secondary  education  less  and  less 
accessible." 

Gwendolyn  Winchester,  who 
is  entering  her  fourth  year  at  the 
Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art  and 
Design  in  Halifax,  is  one  of  these 
students  who  is  both  heavily  in- 


debted— she  expects  her  debt 
will  be  around  $35 ,000  at  the  end 
of  this  year — and  has  had  real 
difficulty  finding  work. 

"You  won't  see  help  wanted 
signs  out  in  Nova  Scotia,"  she  said 
in  a  province  where  tuition  fees  are 
the  highest  in  the  country, 
please  see  Summer,  page  2 


SmartCard  hits  campus 


And  sends 
shock  waves 

BY  MIKE  BOZAK 

A  new  high-tech  card  has  sur- 
faced at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto which  could  revolutionize 
the  way  things  are  done  on 
campus. 

Dubbed  the  SmartCard,  this 
pilot  project  launched  at  the 
library  this  fall  for  first  year 
students  is  being  touted  as  tech- 
nology'  s  convenient  answer  to 
the  university's  cumbersome 
ways  in  these  days  of  fiscal 
constraint. 

Today,  this  multi-purpose 
photo  identification  card  em- 
bedded with  a  computer  chip 
is  a  librar.y/photocopy/print- 


ing/Intemet  access  card  as  well 
as  a  cafeteria  and  vending  ma- 
chine debit  card  in  all  one.  But 
only  one  of  its  four  electronic 
purses  is  currently  being  used — 
meaning  the  potentials  of  this 
card  in  the  future  are  numer- 
ous. 

Tomorrow,  the  chip  technol- 
ogy could  make  it  possible  to 
expand  services  to  include  cam- 
pus meal  plans,  a  security  pro- 
gram, encoded  demographic  data, 
parking,  banking,  telecommuni- 
cation, shopping  at  local  mer- 
chants and  beyond. 

"If  we  want  to  maintain  cur- 
rent levels  of  service  we  have  to 
find  faster  ways  to  deliver  it," 
said  Chris  Handley  of  U  of  T's 
Rethinking  Administrafion  of- 
fice. "We  want  the  entire  cam- 
pus to  adopt  this.  We  want  door- 


locks  to  be  electronic  in  the 
future." 

"It's  a  card  built  for  the  fu- 
ture," added  Alfred  Cheng,  di- 
rector of  library  finance  and 
administration.  He  says  imme- 
diate conveniences,  such  as  li- 
brary-users' increased  acces- 
sibility to  Internet  periodicals 
and  laser  printing,  will  only  mul- 
tiply. 

If  all  goes  well,allstudents, 
faculty  and  staff  may  be  tout- 
ing cards  bearing  computer 
chips  rather  than  the  current 
time-worn  bar  codes.  "We've 
discussed  this  for  a  numberof 
years,"  said  Carole  Moore, 
head  U  of  T  librarian.  "The 
real  challenge  is  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  our  large  commu- 
nity as  quickly  as  possible." 
please  see  Card,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


Wed.  Sep.  10th.  Ifs  an  ail-day  House  Party  —  and 
you're  invited.  See  ad  In  this  Issue  for  more  details. 


1  ART««^ 


Call  978-8398 


Chun  case 


;  The  Justlna  M.  Bamlcke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery:  'Every  Damn  Tree.'  West  Gallery:  "Works  ^ 

■  on  Paper, 'selections  from  ttie  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  To  Sat.  Oct.  4. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  "Star  -  Sam  Horris.  To  Sot.  Oct.  1 1 .  • 

:  LIBRARY***  Call  978-5362  ■* 

• 

■  library  Committee  -  Reading  by  Jack  Whyte  from  his  best-selling  tiistorical  novels,  Mon.  3 
5  Sep.  1 5  at  7:30  pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  FREE.  Interested  in  literature,  helping  to  3 

■  organize  a  reading  series,  editing  a  review,  running  a  short  fiction  contest?  Come  to  our  m 
5  first  meeting  on  Wed.  Sep.  1 7  at  6  pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  ALL  WELCOME!  ^ 

:  CLUBf  &  COMMITTEES***  Call  978-2452  7 

■  Programme  Activities  Guides  are  now  available  throughout  Hart  House  and  on  the  Web.  St 

■  Archery  -  Opening  Day  Thur.  Sep.  11  at  5  pm  in  The  Range.  For  more  information,  call  m 

■  978-2446.  S 
"  Art  Committee  -  "Art  In  Low  Places,'  Sidewalk  Art  Competition,  Wed.  Sep.  1 0,  1 1  am-1  pm.  • 

■  Bridge  -  Orientation  Night  for  new  members  is  Tues.  Sep.  16  at  6  pm  in  the  Map  Room. 

■  For  more  information,  call  978-2446.  S 

■  Camera  -  Open  Meeting  is  on  Wed.  Sep.  1 0  at  7  pm.  Guest  speaker  Amitava  Chowdhury, 

■  "Photographing  the  Goddess  in  Calcutta', 

_  Chamber  Strings  -  Open  rehearsal  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  at  7:30  pm  in  the  Music  Room.  • 

■  Conductor,  Fabio  Mastrangelo  leads  an  all-string  ensemble  in  preparation  for  3  concerts.  ^ 

■  No  auditions  required.  Sectional  rehearsal,  Mon.  Sep.  22  at  7:30  pm  in  the  North  Dining  3" 
;   Room  and  the  Music  Room.  Enquiries:  978-5363.  "i 

■  Chess  -  Open  club  play  Fri.  Sep.  1 2  from  3-1 0  pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Continuous  play 

,  every  Friday  Visit  our  fable  during  Wide  Open  House  for  information  on  intercollegiate  and  • 

■  international  competitions.  Call  978-5363  for  details.  J 

■  Chorus  -  Sign  up  for  an  audition  for  this  elite  choir!  Auditions  are  held  Wed.  Sep.  1 0  and  ^ 
;   Mon.  Sep.  1 5  at  7pm.  Book  a  time  by  phoning  978-2452.  Questions:  978-0537. 

;   Debating  Club  -  Open  meeting  is  on  Wed.  Sep.  1 0  of  4  pm  in  the  Debates  Room  followed  ^ 

,  at  7  pm  by  a  Formal  Debate  featuring  U  of  T  President,  J.  Robert  S.  Prichord:  BIRT  "Tuition  • 

;   is  Not  High  Enough.'  For  more  infomnation,  call  978-0537.  5 

"  Drama  Society  -  Need  a  little  drama  in  your  life?  Come  to  our  first  meeting  on  Mon.  Sep.  ^ 

;   22  at  6  pm  in  the  South  Dining  Room  and  hear  about  this  year's  productions,  workshops,  y 

I  play  readings,  theatre  trips  and  the  one-act  play  contest.  For  more  information,  call  978-  A 

,    5362.  ALL  WELCOME!  • 

S  Jazz  Ensemble  -  Open  rehearsals  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  and  22  at  7:30  pm  in  the  East  Common  ? 

■  Room.  Sign  up  of  these  rehearsals  for  auditions.  Conductor,  Josh  Grossman  leads  this  , 
;  group  showcased  for  two  Arbor  Room  concerts.  Auditions  Mon.  Sep.  29  and  Tue.  Sep.  30  y 
\  at  7pm  in  the  South  Sifting  Room  and  the  East  Common  Room.  Enquiries:  978-5363.  A 
,  investment  Club  -  First  Social  Event  is  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  at  4  pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Come  for  ^ 
S   refreshments  and  meet  the  new  executive.  Speaker  Series  -  Tim  Logan,  Tue.  Sept.  16  at  5  3" 

■  pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  info.  T* 
I  Music  Committee  -  If  you  are  interested  in  getting  involved  in  musical  programming  at  9 
I  Hart  House  -  jazz,  classical,  rock,  folk,  student  recitals  and  much  more  -  join  us  for  our  mL 
I  first  meeting  of  the  year  on  Mon.,  Sep.  1 5  at  5:30  pm  in  the  South  Dining  Room.  Call  ^ 
j    978-2452.  ALL  WELCOME!  3" 

Orchestra  -  Open  rehearsals,  Thur.  Sep.  1 1  and  1 8  at  7pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  For  more  • 

I  information,  call  978-5363.  y 

I  Singers  ■  New  members  may  sign  up  at  either  rehearsal  on  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  or  22  at  6:30  mL 

[  pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  No  auditions  necessary.  Call  978-0537  for  info.  m 

I   Symphonic  Band  -  Open  rehearsals  Tue.  Sep.  1 6  at  6:30  pm  in  the  Music  Room  and  Sep.  ? 

23  at  6:30  pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Under  the  direction  of  Keitti  Reid,  the  Band  begins  prepa-  • 

!  ration  for  the  concert  season.  Auditions  Sot.  Sep.  27  and  Sun.  Sep.  28  at  1 1  am  in  the  ST 

I  Debates  Room  and  the  Meeting  Room.  Enquiries:  978-5363.  SL 

I  Underwater  Club  -  Orientation  night  for  new  members  is  Wed.  Sep.  1 0  from  7-1 0  pm  in  m 

[  the  East  Common  Room.  For  fees  and  registration  information,  call  978-2447.  ? 

Yoga  Club  ■  Join  classes  beginning  Mon.  Sep.  8  and  Wed.  Sep.  10.  For  more  informa-  • 

!  tion,  call  978-2452.  y 

:  ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447  ^ 

I   Fall  Athletics  Guides  con  be  picked  up  throughout  Hart  House.  Student  cards  are  required  3i 

,  to  access  facilities.  • 

I   Fall  "97  Drop-In'  Fitness  Glosses  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  7  days  a  week.  ? 

Registered  Fitness  and  Instructional  Classes  -  Sign  up  for  classes  in  aquatics,  dance,  , 

I  martial  arts,  fitness  and  more.  y 

I   Lockers  &  Towels  Locker  renewals  -  $41  -  new  rentals  Sep.-Apr.  Women  on  Sep.  8,  Men  SL 

1  on  Sep.  9.  Towel  service  -  $43  -  Sep.-  Apr.  Purchase  at  Membership  Services  Office.  ^ 
i   Introductory  Rock  Climbing  -  Sign  up  at  Membership  Services  Office. 

GET  WIREDI  • 

You  can  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub-  ? 

scribe  to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA,  , 

Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type:  y 

"SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firsfnome  lastname'  (filling  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will  &| 

received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions?  m 

Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.fumess@utoronto.ca  ^ 

HART  HOUSE  S 

lhrl«hrl*hri  university  of  Toronto  hri-hil«hrini 


continued  from  front  page 

FYichard  inaccurately  reported  that 
Chun  strongly  disagreed  with  the 
results  of  the  uni  versity '  s  own  in- 
ternal investigation. 

In  reality,  Chun  believes  the 
report  simply  stops  in  mid-stream, 
not  delving  deeply  enough  into  the 
matter.  And  he  feels  Prichard's 
rendition  of  vice-president  Cecil 
Yip  report's  findings  ignored  its 
subtle  indicators.  "At  a  minimum 
you  can  say  the  president  forgot  to 
mention  that  Yip  raised  serious 
concerns  about  at  least  two  racial 
incidents,"  said  Chun. 

U  ofT  political  science  professor 
Ed  Andrew,  a  long-time  advocateof 
Chun's  case,  agrees.  "I  think  the 
overall  thrust  of  Dr.  Yip's  report 
was  'Let' s  not  get  all  messy  and  call 
this  racism.  But  let'srecognize  there 
were  some  serious  injustices  done  to 
Dr.  Chun.'  And  he  was  calling  for 
the  university  to  settle  with  Chun 
takingthat  into  account." 

But  Prichard  says  his  rendition 
of  the  report  findings,  which 
stressed  no  evidence  of  racial  dis- 
crimination was  found,  was  ad- 
equate. "I  was  asked  to  report  on 


Dr.  Chun's  allegations  and  the 
status  of  them.  His  allegation  is 
that  he  was  denied  a  tenure-stream 
job  on  the  grounds  of  race.  I  quoted 
exactly  the  unequivocal  conclu- 
sion of  Dr.  Yip  in  his  report  on  the 
allegation,"  said  Prichard  after 
hearing  of  the  criticisms. 

But  the  board  member  who 
requested  Prichard's  public  ac- 
count is  not  satisfied.  "Hedid  mis- 
represent the  report,  we  can  say 
that  with  authority,"  said  Sel  wyn 
Pieters,  pointing  to  an  incident  with 
a  possible  racial  overtone  that 
Prichard  failed  to  mention. 

However,  Prichard  says  the 
community  must  learn  to  accept  U 
of  T's  innocence  as  evidenced  in 
the  report's  findings.  "At  some 
point  it  has  to  stop.  The  mere 
repetition  of  the  allegation  does 
not  make  it  true.  The  facts  must 
count,"  he  said. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  only  investigates  two 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  complaints 
filed  each  year,  has  launciied  an 
investigation  into  thecase. 

And  Pieters  says  the  internal 
investigation  has  not  gone  far 


enough.  "What  Yipdid  is  only  look 
forovert  discrimination,"  he  said, 
adding  that  instances  of  covert 
racism  are  nor  so  easily  recogniz- 
able. Pieters  argues  the  case  should 
be  investigated  by  U  of  T's  anti- 
racism  officer. 

In  an  unusually  exploitative  ar- 
rangement by  the  uni  versi  ty '  s  0 wn 
account,  Chun  performed  profes- 
sorial duties  and  attracted  over 
$  1 .4  million  in  research  contracts 
while  at  U  of  T — but  was  not  paid 
by  the  university.  His  salary  and 
benefits  were  entirely  derived  from 
the  external  contracts  he  attracted, 
while  his  position  was  status-only 
professor  to  enable  him  to  apply 
for  the  grants. 

Chun  alleges  he  was  subjected 
to  racial  harassment  that  eventu- 
ally cost  himjobopportunities  while 
employed  at  the  department  be- 
tween 1985  and  1994. 

After  three  years  of  silent  cam- 
paigning, the  Committee  in  Sup- 
port of  Justice  for  Dr.  Chun  marks 
burgeoning  community  awareness 
and  concern  for  his  plight. 

Please  see  news  feature  on 
Dr.  Chun,  page  10 


TD  bank  fiasco 


continued  from  front  page 

Afterwards,  Baillie  explained 
the  significance  of  the  new  serv- 
ices. "We're  not  here  to  manage 
your  debt.  We're  here  to  manage 
the  money  that's  in  your  account," 
he  said. 

Baillie  says  the  debt  problem, 
which  leaves  Canadian  students 
who  borrow  with  an  average  debt 
load  of  $22,000,  is  another  matter. 
"Everybody's  struggling." 

TD  recently  announced  its  1 997 
thirdquarter  earnings — $265  mil- 
lion— a  32  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year. 

Notici  ng  how  difficult  it  was  to 
walk  around  without  getting  at  least 
a  coupon  tel  ling  you  why  Cantel '  s 
cell  phones  are  better  than  Fido's 


or  why  ACC  is  cheaper  than  Bell , 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Group 
decided  to  carve  out  a  corporate- 
free  zone. 

'This  is  just  another  way  to  get 
corporations  onto  campus  and  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  students," 
said  Derek  Anderson,  an  OPIRG 
volunteer.  "We  want  to  open  the 
campus  to  real  ideas,  not  just  cor- 
porate ideas." 

Across  from  the  group' s  display 
was  the  billion-dollarBank  of  Mon- 
treal '  s  booth  trying  to  woo  students 
with  houriy  raffles  for  travel  coffee 
mugs  valued  at  one  dollar. 

No  comer  of  campus  seemed 
free  from  the  bombardment.  "All 
you  have  todo  is  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion for  a  GM  Visa  and  you  get  a 


free  water  bottle,"  explained  a 
bank  employee  to  the  those  wait- 
ing in  the  student  loans  line  at  the 
Koffler  Centre  earlier  in  the  week. 

Despite  these  pockets  of  resist- 
ance, orientation  coordinator 
Renata  Catenacci  says  SAC  was 
conscious  ofiimiting  the  presence 
of  corporations.  "We  really  tried 
this  year,"  pointing  out  SAC'scor- 
porate  logo-free  clothing.  "It  was 
too  much.  We  wanted  people  to 
know  it  was  SAC  and  not  Pizza 
Pizza,"  she  said. 

Instead,  Pizza  Pizza  provided 
free  food  for  those  at  the  carnival. 

But  protester  Josh  Hehner  is- 
sues a  warning.  "Nothing's  free. 
They're  doingit  forareason.  What 
do  you  think  the  real  reason  is?" 


Card  raises  privacy  issue 


continued  from  front  page 

Although  SmartCard  may  beef- 
ficient  from  a  business  sense  and 
convenient  for  some  users,  there 
are  serious  privacy  and  security 
issues  which  must  be  addressed, 
says  David  Jones,  professor  of  com- 
puter science  at  McMaster  Uni- 
versity and  president  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Frontier  of  Canada,  an  or- 
ganization which  aims  to  protect 
freedom  of  expression  and  privacy 
in  cyberspace. 

'The  data-base  that  will  be  cre- 
ated will  be  unprecedented  in  the 
day  to  day  comings  and  goings  of 
thousands  of  the  people,"  said 
Jones  of  the  potential  capabilities 
of  the  chip-embedded  card.  "You 
could  piece  together  a  whole  his- 
tory of  someone. 

"You  could  take  to  the  top  20 
percent  of  consumers  and  sell  that 
list  for  targeted  marketing,"  Jones 
added.  "And  this  is  your  informa- 
tion that  you  have  no  choice  about 


being  collected  and  sold." 

Moore  assures  no  such  plan  is  in 
place  for  the  pilot  project.  "There' s 
no  intent  nor  funding  for  that." 

"The  library  will  only  collect  and 
maintain  data  in  order  to  satisfy 
statutory  requirements  foraccount- 
ing  records.  We  have  no  intention 
of  collection  information  [for  any 
other  purpose],"  added  Cheng. 

In  its  promotional  material,  the 
SmartCard  is  dubbed  as  "Making 
University  LifeEasier"~"U  of  T's 
new  photo  library  card,  it's  here. 
It's  convenient.  And  it's  free." 

Susan  Krushneryk,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Winnipeg  graduateentering 
U  of  T's  law  school  this  fall,  took 
this  information  at  face  value  when 
she  was  waiting  in  line  for  what 
she  thought  was  a  conventional 
photo  I.D.  card.  "I  have  no  idea 
what  the  SmartCard  involves.  I 
have  never  heard  of  SmartCard 
technology,"  she  said. 

But  Will  Waites,  a  University 


College  student  specializing  in  ar- 
tificial intelligence,  says  the  cam- 
pus needs  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
significance  of  this  card. 

"A  lot  of  people  take  exception 
to  having  statistics  about  themselves 
collected,' '  said  Waites  of  this  highly 
centralized  system.  "Andthere'sa 
small  numberof  people  keeping  an 
eye  on  everybody  and  we  have  to 
trust  that  this  small  number  are 
ethical." 

The  $730,000  which  is  being 
spent  on  SmartCard' s  pilot  project 
is  being  split  between  the  academic 
priorities  fund  and  the  library. 

Michael  Finlayson,  vice-presi- 
dent human  resources,  says  the 
possibility  of  cost-savings  is  what 
makes  the  project  very  exciting. 
He  says  cash-handling  jobs  on 
campus  can  be  replaced  with  high- 
tech ones. 'Technology  takesover 
the  relatively  mundane  jobs,"  he 
said.  "It  takes  the  drudgery  out." 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Student  unemployment 


continued  from  front  page 

Initially  hoping  to  find  work  in 
her  field — alternative  maga- 
zines— Winchester  found  hersel f 
without  work  between  January 
1995  and  this  June.  She  found 
part-time  work  at  a  gallery  which 
paysminimum  wage.  "I'll  tlipham- 
burgers  if  I  have  to,"  she  said. 

Kyath  Battle,  a  fourth  year  film 
production  and  photo  sculpture 
student  at  Emily  Carr  in  Vancou- 
ver who  already  has  a  $24,000 
student  debt  load,  didn't  end  up 
earning  a  wage  at  all  this  sum- 


mer. Volunteering  for  three 
months  in  the  hopes  of  getting  her 
foot  in  the  door,  Battle  was  even- 
tually forced  to  leave  before  the 
summer  ended. 

"Working  conditions  were  un- 
pleasant and  unethical.  Any  con- 
cerns that  I  had  were  brushed  off. 
If  you  challenged  your  boss  you 
were  unjustified,"  she  said,  adding 
the  anxiety  level  among  students 
in  Vancouver  is  made  even  greater 
because  of  the  high  living  costs  in 
that  city. 

Accordi  ng  to  the  Canadi  an  Cen- 


tre for  Policy  Alternatives'  Help 
Wanted:  Economic  Security  for  1 
Youth  released  last  spring,  volun- 
teering— orcheap  labour — has  be- 
come common  practice.  They  say 
employers  benefit  from  labour 
market  conditions  which  are  worse 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

This  year,  the  federal  govern- 
ment allocated  $90  million  forsum- 
mer  job  programs  to  create  60,000 
jobs — 60  per  cent  of  what  was 
spent  over  a  decade  ago  on  sum- 
mer youth  employment  initiatives. 
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U  of  T  students  pay  more  for  less 


Sid  Smitii  money  bags  go  missing 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

If  students  feel  they 're  getting  less 
fortheirdoliar  around  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  these  days,  it's 
probably  because  they  are. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  univer- 
sity will  be  spending  about  $600 
less  on  each  student  than  it  did 
back  in  1993 — despite  tuition  fees 
steadily  increasing  since  that 
time. 

In  fact,  if  the  administration, 
who  released  these  figures  this 
summer,  goes  ahead  with  the  tui- 
tion hikes  which  are  already 
planned  for  the  next  two  years, 
tuition  fees  will  have  risen  by  at 
least  75  per  cent  by  then. 

Tuition  fees  in  1993  equaled 
$2,028— more  than  $  1 ,000 less  than 
students  pay  now. 

"I  think  [the  $600  rollback]  is 
stupid.  Ifanything,  they  should 
be  spending  more  on  students 
and  education,  not  less,"  said 
civil  engineering  student  Rambod 
Nasrin. 

"I '  m  not  happy,  I '  m  surprised. 
You  would  expect  to  have  had 
more  things  done  around  the  uni- 
versity with  all  the  tuition  [hikes]," 
echoed  Maria  Grala,  a  third  year 
nursing  student  upon  hearing  about 
the  un  i  versi  ty '  s  cost  cu  tti  ng  meas- 
ures. 

While  the  potential  for  bigger 
class  sizes,  fewer  professors  and 
teaching  assistants  and  aging  lab 
equipment  is  certainly  there,  vice- 
president  and  provost  Adel  Sedra 
says  he  is  not  panicking  about  the 
crude  figure.  It  just  means  the 
university  has  less  money  in  the 
communal  pot  to  be  spread  around 
as  a  result  of  years  of  under- 
funding — felt  most  recently  in 
1995  with  the  $56  million  Tory  cut 
to  the  university's  operating 


budget. 

"Obviously  if  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  to  spend  keeps 
getting  smaller,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation will  go  down.  I  haven't 
noticed  a  significant  decrease  [in 
quality],"  he  said.  "If  the  trend 
continues,  wecould  see  deteriora- 
tion,"Sedra  added. 

ButMichol  Hoffman,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
who  began  her  academic  career 
back  in  1988asanundergrad,says 
the  administration  cannot  blame 
the  government  for  an  internal 
decision. 

"It's  their  decision  on  how  to 
allocate  the  money.  On  the  one 
hand  they  talk  about  [tuition  in- 
creases maintaining]  quality  edu- 
cation, but  on  the  other,  they're 
spending  less  per  student,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  false  argument." 


Although  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard  admits  the  quality 
of  education  is  at  risk  if  the  current 
underfunding  trend  continues,  he 
blames  the  government  as  the  cul- 
prit. 

"It  is  a  bad  and  untenable  pro- 
vincial policy  to  leave  Ontario 
universities  languishing  in  last 
place  i  n  terms  of  government  sup- 
port. The  longer  this  situation  per- 
sists, the  more  certain  is  the  long- 
term  damage  to  education,"  he 
said. 

Eariy  warning  signs  of  the  ef- 
fects of  funding  cuts  have  al  ready 
surfaced,  says  chemistry  profes- 
sor R.H.  Kluger,  whose  vantage 
point  from  the  classroom  gives 
him  a  clear  view. 

"Everyone  has  to  work  twice  as 
hard.  [The  feeling  amongst]  those 
of  us  at  the  base  of  the  chain 


Write  News. 
Meet  at  the  Varsity 
every  mionday  & 
Tliursday  @  4 


Learn  to  Scuba  Dive! 

Hart  House  Underwater  Club  is  offering  a 
fantastic  scuba  course  starting  Sept.  30. 
Students  and  non-students  welcome. 
Our  Open  House  is  Sept.  10  from  7-9  pm 
at  Hart  House.  "Entry  Scuba  Experience"  is 
Sept.  16  &  23  at  8  pm. 

For  more  info  please  call: 
Barry  Green  (905)  828-3937  or 
Karen  Parlslen  (416)  978-8928 

website  address:  www.utoronto.ca/hhuc 


dealing  with  students  was  that  yes 
[the  cutbacks]  did  have  an  ef- 
fect," he  said.  "The  trouble  is  stu- 
dents have  nothing  to  compare  it 
to.  [Most  of  them]  weren't  here 
four  years  ago." 

According  to  a  financial  analy- 
sis conducted  by  U  of  T's  faculty 
association,  the  university's  cor- 
porate budget  strategy  will  make 
up  for  the  Harris  cuts  several  times 
over  through  tuition  fee  increases, 
reduced  employee  complement, 
capital  accumulation  and  invest- 
ment growth. 

"Where  exactly  is  the  money 
going?,"  asks  Hoffman. 

"If  U  of  T's  spending  less  per 
student,  I  see  no  reason  as  to  why 
they  didn't  agree  to  our  demand 
for  a  tuition  freeze  last  year,  or 
even  for  adecrease  in  our  tuition," 
she  said. 


A  day  before  campus  would  be 
&prawlingwithstudents,twoalter- 
nativeentreptraKurs  thought  they'd 
cjean  out  somecampus  cash  regis- 
ters and  take  off  with  the  loot 

B  ut  they  were  caught  just  hours 
after  they  allegedly  broke  into  a 
restricted  area  of  Sidney  Smith 
bufldii^g. 

Campus  police gotthecall  just 
before  noon  yesterday.  Some- 
thing was  amass  at  SidSmith,  they 
were  told.  They  found  that  the 
caged  area  of  the  campus  pub 
had  been  broken  into. 

The  city  police,  called  in  toin- 
vestigate.dixin' t  have  to  work  long. 
Their  friends  in  the  Downsview 
detachment  of  the  OPP  called 
them  by  12:45  p.m.  Part  of  a 
random  traffic  check,  two  offic- 
ers struck  gold. 

In  the  van,  the  driver  and  pas- 
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senger  were  surrounded  by  over 
$  1 3,000  worth  of  rolled  coins  and 
cash  as  well  as  stolen  liquor  and 
burglary  tools. 

Around  $3,400  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  U  of  T  and  the 
rest  fromGlendon  CoUegeat  York 
University  where  a  similar  act 
occurred  over  the  weekend. 
«r  '1>uringthe  investigation,  we 
recei  ved  a  call  that  a  bag  with  Sid 
Smith  onitcontainingalargesum 
of  money  had  been  found,"  said 
Sergent  Joyce  of  the  campus  po- 
lice. 

Gerald  Nichoils  and  Reginai  d 
Best  of  Montreal  were  charged 
yesterday  with  two  counts  of 
break,  enter  and  theft,  posses- 
sion of  property  obtained  by 
crime  and  possession  of  burglar 
tools. 
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Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  PURE 
FLC^ER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
.106  Cumberland  St. 
924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


The  Bedford  Ballroom  Welcomes  Back 
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Ballroom 


232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 
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Things  to  do  in  Con  Hall 
when  you '  re  dead 


In  Convocation  Hall,  nobody  can  hear  you 
scream.  Especially  not  your  professor. 

But  there  are  advantages  to  having  classes 
whose  size  outnumbers  that  of  many  municipali- 
ties. The  thought  of  soaking  up  sociology  and 
psychology  with  1  ,(XX)otherfirst-years  may  seem 
daunting  so  soon  after  escaping  the  claustropho- 
bic portable  classrooms  of  your  high  school,  but 
really,  there's  nothing  to  worry  about. 

In  high  school,  teachers  would  get  pissed  if 
you  were  caught  nodding  off  or  chewing  gum.  I  n 
Con  Hall,  the  professors  don't  even  know  if 
you're  alive.  For  all  they  know,  the  balconies 
could  be  filled  with  mannequins  (dressed  in  Gap 
pocket-T' s,  of  course).  First  year  classes  i  n  Con 
Hall  are  the  home  of  the  ultimate  slack-fests, 
where  you  can  catch  up  on  that  extra  shut-eye 
and  not  feel  guilty  about  it  because  hey,/7 's  not 
like  you're  skipping.  As  for  the  lecture,  one 
word:  osmosis.  And  anyway,  most  of  these 
uber-dasscs  let  you  earn  20  per-cent  of  the 
term  mark  through  tutorial  participation;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  show  up  and  kiss  theT.  A. ' s  ass  and 
you're  one-fifth  of  the  way  to  a  perfect  year. 

But  ofcourse,  with  admission  to  these  classes 
running  close  to  $600  bucks  a  pop,  napping 
becomes  a  seriously  expensive  proposition.  If 
that's  the  case,  fear  not,  for  there  are  several 


ways  to  amuse  one's  self  while  leaming  about 
Freud's  Oedi pal  theory  (insert  sick  masturbatory 
remark  here).  Paper  airplanes  are  always  a 
favourite,  but  being  aleft-leaning  politically  active 
tree-hugger  (as  al  I  uni  versity  students  are,  dontcha 
know),  you  probably  have  conservation  on  your 
mind.  We  recommend  the  much  more  environ- 
mentally-friendly activity  of  trying  to  start  the 
wave,  because  the  combination  of  a  single  voice 
on  a  loudspeaker  and  a  silent  crowd  makes  Con 
Hall  feel  just  like  the  Skydome. 

If  that's  still  not  enough  to  spice  up  the  pro- 
ceedings, we  can  suggest  no  better  option  than 
streaking.  Many  first  year  engineering  students 
are  forced  to  take  a  stroll  through  a  crowded  Con 
Hall  sporting  only  a  football  helmet  (yes,  on  their 
heads),  but  naturalism  should  be  reclaimed  from 
these  juvenile  jokesters  and  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  Con  Hall  experience.  Hey,  everyone 
talks  about  how  hard  it  is  to  make  friends  in  such 
an  intimidating  environment — can  you  think  of  a 
better  way  to  make  a  first  impression?  Maybe  if 
we  al  I  leamed  to  just  love  one  another  for  who  we 
are  and  shed  ourselves  of  our  material  restraints, 
then  the  world  would  be  a  better  place.  It's 
freedom  baby,  yeeeaaahlth'. 

But  then  again,  such  distractions  might  make 
napping  more  difficult. 


Missing  out  on  the  imimaginable 


Imagine  for  a  moment  a  world  with  no  conse- 
quences— where  childhood  irresponsibility  is  the 
only  constant.  Impossible  but  appealing,  and 
exactly  the  mood  last  week's  frosh  week  carni- 
val emanated. 

How  seductive  it  must  be  for  many  to  be  pulled 
into  a  world  where  life  resembles  one  big  Chucky 
Cheese.  At  the  carnival,  whoever  can  yell  the 
loudest  or  squirt  the  most  accurate  water  gun  is 
adored.  People  dash  about  barking  for  root  beer 
and  swaying  for  the  band.  It  is  a  mind-numbing 
form  of  community  bonding  that  does  the  trick 
for  many. 

But  there  are  others  who  are  left  planted 
firmly  in  reality  when  their  classmates  head  off 
to  la  la  land.  These  include  the  students  with 
rising  student  debts,  children  to  support,  real-life 
experiences  not  so  easily  set  aside.  Of  course,  la 
la  land  also  excludes  the  many  people  simply 
unwilling  to  set  aside  their  intelligence  for  an 
afternoonofdunk-tanking.Forthese  intellectu- 
ally discriminating-types, community  spirit  is  not 
bought  so  easily. 

Point  being:  mindless  frosh  week  spirit  is  a 
cheap  high  for  many,  but  also  serves  as  a  stark 
reminder  of  others  inability  toescapelifecircum- 
stance  long  enough  to  join  in  the  festivities.  So 


community  spirit  is  bought  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

But  the  wasted  opportunity  to  come  together  in 
an  meaningful  way  accentuates  the  tragedy.  With 
some  serious  bonding  during  first  week,  we  could 
proceed  to  create  a  true  sense  of  student  commu- 
nity and  an  articulated  vision  of  our  needs  and 
demands.  Instead,  we  get  the  TD  bank  launch  and 
inflatable  slides. 

And  without  a  sense  of  community  we  are 
weaker,  easier  prey.  This  creates  a  vicious  cycle 
in  which  everything  from  fast  food  to  bank  cards 
are  lobbed  at  us  on  carnival  day — and  we  do  not 
tell  the  corporate  parasites  to  get  lost.  In  fact, 
many  of  us  do  not  even  recognize  they  are  inces- 
sandy  digging  into  out  wallets  during  what  should 
be  a  personal  time  orientating  ourselves  to  a  new 
environment.  We  might  even  believe  all  those 
hand-outs  are  really  free. 

And  so  the  week  ends.  The  frosh  peel  off  their 
SAC  shirts  and  continue  on  their  merry  way  or 
scowl  at  another  unintelligent  spectacle.  But  think 
about  the  opportunity  all  of  us  just  lost.  Never 
again  will  we  have  the  time  and  space  to  engage 
in  Uiily  subversive,  shit-disturbing  organizing.  Until 
next  year.  But  let's  bet  the  kids  will  be  jamming 
with  Pizza  Pizza  all  over  again. 
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.letters  to  the  editor" 


British  students 
pay  tuition  too 

Peter  Brieger  is  not  correct  when 
he  states  that  tuition  fees  have 
been  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  British  history ,  though  it  may  be 
the  first  time  within  the  memories 
of  present  students  (Sept.  2,  "Brit- 
ish students  in  uproar  over  end  of 
free  education"). 

I  studied  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity from  1 947-50  and  there  were 
fees  levied  both  in  the  Arts  Faculty 
and  in  the  Sciences.  In  Arts,  the 
students  were  requested  to  sign  on 
during  lectures  in  the  early  part  of 
each  term.  Under  this  system,  stu- 
dents could  avoid  fees  by  not  at- 
tending any  lectures,  but  in  fact 
everybody  paid.  In  the  Sciences, 
where  laboratories  were  involved, 
there  was  a  comprehensive  fee.  1 
recol  lect  that  it  accounted  for  about 
12  percent  of  my  overall  annual 
expenses.  There  are  plenty  of  ex- 
students  of  other  British  universi- 
ties of  that  epoch  who  tell  us 
whether  they  also  were  subject  to 
tuition  charges. 

Derek  Paul 

Will  the  real  Alta 
Vista  please 
stand  up... 

I  did  a  double-take  when  I  saw  one 
of  the  sources  mentioned  by  Jin 
David  Ki  m  (Sept.  2, '  'Internet  101") 
for  "research."  www.altavista. 
com  isrto/ the  address  of  Digital 
AltaVista's  search  engine 
(www.altavista.digital.com).  In- 
stead, it's  the  address  of  a  fledg- 
ling software  firm  with  a  thorough 
lack  of  originality.  The  company 
took  the  name  AltaVista  Technol- 
ogy Inc.  simply  tojustify  theirdo- 
mainname.  Their  page  consists  of 
a  list  of  their  products  and  serv- 
ices, a  search  form  for  Digital's 
AltaVista  search  tool,  and  (of 
course)  banner  ads. 

An  Australian  software  com- 


pany has  recently  been  under  scru- 
tiny for  pulling  something  similar. 
They  set  up  a  web  site  at 
www.internic.com,  offering  do- 
main name  registration  services — 
a  function  performed  by  the 
InterNIC  (www.internic.net). 
The  company  would  accept  name 
registration  requests,  slap  a  big 
service  charge  on  them,  and  pass 
the  request  on  to  the  InterNIC. 
(It's  also  notable  that  though  the 
company  passed  on  hundreds  of 
requests,  it  didn't  pay  for  any  of 
them.) 

Using  Alta  Vista  Technology's 
front-end  yields  the  same  results 
as  using  Digital's,  but  I'd  have 
thought  that  if  Jin  David  Kim  was 
so  into  the  Intemet  as  a  research 
tool,  he'd  have  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing on  AltaVista  Technolo- 
gy'ssite:  "AltaVista  Technology, 
Inc.  is  not  affiliated  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
AltaVista  Internet  Software,  Inc. 
or  the  AltaVista  Internet  Search 
Service.  The  AltaVista  Intemet 
Search  Service  may  be  found  at 
http://w  WW. altavista. digital, 
com." 

Gabe  Sawhney 

Yip  unqualified  to 
make  report  on 
Chun  case 

In  his  report  to  the  Academic 
Board,  president  Robert  Prichard 
misrepresented  vice-dean  Cecil 
Yip's  report  into  the  complaint  of 
Dr.  Kin  Yip  Chun  by  stating  that 
vice  dean  Yip  "found  no  evidence 
of  overt  racism."  The  Yip  report, 
to  which  the  president  referred, 
did  find  evidence  of  racism.  For 
example,  the  vice-dean  investi- 
gated the  so-called  "Chinese  virus 
incident"  and  found  that  "a  bit 
more  sensitivity  to  racial  overtones 
would  have  gone  a  long  way."  In 
addition,  the  vice-dean  investigated 
an  incident  where  the  confidential 
competition  fi  le  of  another  unsuc- 


cessful candidate  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin was  placed  in  front  of  Dr. 
Chun's  office  to  "embarrass  Dr. 
Zhu  or  Dr.  Chun."  Vice-dean  Yip 
found  that  "Dr.  Zhu '  s  original  ap- 
plication might  have  a  racial  over- 
tone." 

The  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
the  Race  Relations  Officer  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Racism  is 
so  complex  and  so  subtle  that 
sometimes  even  the  victim  is  not 
aware.  In  this  regard,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  investigators  of  complaints 
of  racism  have  knowledge  of  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
and  has  the  ability  to  conduct  a 
critical  race  based  analysis  of  the 
evidence  before  him  or  her.  Elu- 
sive factors  regarding  racism  can 
be  understood  when  one  looks  at  a 
pattern  of  behaviour  — carefully 
analyzing  incident  after  incident 
— which  may  indicate  racism  is  at 
play.  Racism  is  a  largely  covert 
human  behaviour  that  manifests 
in  subtle  ways  but  at  any  rate 
indicates  racial  hostility.  A  case 
of  this  complexity  should  have 
been  investigated  by  the  universi- 
ty's  Race  Relations  Officer,  Mr. 
Kelvin  Andrews. 

Obviously,  I  sympathize  with 
vice-dean  Yip  for  her  was  given  a 
task  for  which  he  is  not  qualified. 
I  also  sympathize  with  dr.  Kin- 
Yip  Chun,  for  the  university  has 
"exploited"  him  and  then  treated 
him  as  an  outcast  by  impugning 
his  character  and  integrity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Academic 
Board,  I  regret  the  mannerin  which 
the  University  if  Toronto  has 
treated  Dr.  Chun  and  hope  that  an 
amicable  solution  will  soon  be 
found. 

Selwyn  A.  Peters 
Member  of  the  Academic 
Board, 

The  Governing  Council 
University  of  Toronto 
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Top  high  school  students  need  test  to  prove  it 


BYRASHAAD  BHYAT 

Some  call  it  a  glowing  indication  that  the 
Ontario  school  system  can  still  turn  out  top 
students.  Others  are  more  skeptical  as  each 
summer,  a  select  few  Ontario  students 
score  near  perfect  on  their  best  six  OACs. 
I  cannot  help  but  cringe  as  those  students 
have  their  faces  plastered  on  the  Toronto 
Star's  front  page.  A  simple  case  of  celebrat- 
ing excellence?Unlikely.Theseindividuals 
are  banner  cases  for  standardized  testing  at 
the  senior  high  school  level.  At  a  time  of 
increased  competition  for  university  posi- 
tions, scholarships,  and  bursaries,  some 
uniform  method  of  evaluating  graduating 
students'  performance  is  necessary. 


Only  recently  has  the  issue  of  stand- 
ardized testing  come  to  the  forefront  at 
Ontario's  Ministry  of  Education,  thanks 
to  growing  criticsim  of  our  province's 
school  system.  In  1994,  modern  stand- 
ardized compulsory  testing  received  a 
grounding  when  then-Ministerof  Educa- 
tion Dave  Cooke  introduced  compulsory 
exams  for  Grades  3,6  and  9.  The  current 
minister,  John  Snobelen,  has  been  too 
busy  tinkering  with  the  format  of  pri- 
mary school  report  cards  to  realize  that 
no  proper  measure  for  gradi  ng  graduati  ng 
high  school  students  exists  in  this  prov- 
ince: OAC  marks  are  a  farce. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  praise  of 
American  secondary  educational  stand- 


ards, but  the  principle  behind  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  is  sound.  SATs  attempt,  at 
the  very  least,  to  establish  some  measure- 
ment of  academic  ability  based  on  a  set  of 
national  standards.  In  theory,  standardized 
tests  should  benefit  both  universities  and 
students;  universities  get  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  calibre  of  students  they  accept, 
regardless  of  their  regional  origin,  while 
students  compete  on  a  level  playing  field 
for  primarily  marks-based  scholarships. 

The  knowledge  that  all  important  OAC 
marks  are  not  universal  can  be  frustrating 
for  some  students.  Who  knows — perhaps 
the  scholarship  Queen's  gave  Joe  Perfect 
was  denied  someone  else  because  their 
English  teacher  refused,  on  principle,  to 


give  out  100  per  cent  in  the  course. 

This  brings  me  to  a  more  ominous  side- 
issue:  school  rankings.  In  Ontario,  sev- 
eral universities  are  rumoured  to  boost 
applicants'  averages  by  certain  percent- 
age points  depending  on  the  reputation  of 
their  school  of  origin.  This  practice  is 
obviously  not  publicized,  but  is  seen  as  a 
measure  against  falsely  inflated  averages 
in  a  school  system  lacking  any  form  of 
academic  benchmark.  Standardized  tests 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  such  clan- 
destine practices,  but  would  simultane- 
ously create  new  problems.  Schools  per- 
forming poorly  on  tests  could  be  singled 
out  and  given  pariah  status  within  their 
boards.  I  hope  such  schools  would  re- 


cei  ve  some  deserved  extra  attention  rather 
than  neglect  or  scorn. 

Standardized  testing  is  certainly  not  the 
answer  to  all  of  Ontario's  educational 
woes,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  fair  indicator 
of  high  school  grads'  academic  abilities. 
While  we  would  still  see  newspaper  arti- 
cles about  perfect  scores  and  the  like,  they 
would  be  subject  to  far  less  scrutiny  since 
everyone  would  have  been  tested  by  the 
same  standards.  So,  just  before  facing  the 
sobering  reality  of  university  marks,  per- 
fect people  across  the  province  could  truly 
enjoy  their  day  in  the  sun. 

Rashaad  Bhyat  is  a  third  year  biology 
student  at  McMaster  University. 


Political  correctness:  a  brutal  feminist  weapon 


BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 

As  a  regular  reader  of  the  Varsity  Opinions 
section  over  the  years,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  near-total  absence  of  articles  dealing 
with  intellectual  issues  as  they  pertain  to 
university  life.  We  hear  endless  commen- 
tary on  the  Ontario  government,  the  U  of  T 
administration,  unions  and  so  on,  but  what 
about  the  real  issues.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, one  area  that  needs  to  be  seriously 
addressed  is  the  question  of  why  Cana- 
dian universities  have  allowed  political 
correctness  to  strangle  its  intellectual  life 
without  so  much  as  a  whimper.  Why  have 
we  allowed  such  a  truly  asinine  and  -  for 
lack  of  a  more  effectively  descriptive  ad- 
jective -  STUPID  philosophy  to  gain  such 
wide  acceptance  in  the  heart  of  our  intel- 
lectual institutions?  For  a  long  time,  uni- 
versities were  considered  to  be  the  last 
bastions  of  free-thought  in  which  risks 
were  taken,  ideas  were  challenged.  But  the 
disease  of  political  correctness  has  poi- 
soned the  atmosphere  with  speech  codes, 
book  bans,  and  oppressive  regulations. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  political 
correctness  movement  are  the  radical 
feminists.  Here  is  a  group  of  people  who 
can  state  -  with  a  straight  face  -  that 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  New- 
ton's incalculably  important  "Pri nciples of 
Mechanics"  were  rape  fantasies.  Or  what 


about  their  belief  that 
consensual  straight  sex 
constitutes  rape 
(Catherine 
McKinnon)? 

Now  ask  yourself: 
what  kind  of  a  person 
would  resort  to  such 
desperate  tactics  in  order  to  make  their 
point?  One  thing  you  must  realize  about 
these  people  is  that,  in  simple  terms,  they 
get  off  on  telling  other  people  what  to  say 
and  how  to  think.  In  their  self-centered, 
infantile  worid,  freedom  of  speech  is  aone- 
way  street:  they  are  at  liberty  to  say 
whatever  they  want,  but  their  enemies 
(basically  anyone  who  does  not  agree  with 
them)  are  not  accorded  the  same  privilege 
because  dissension  is  dangerous.  This  is 
exactly  the  same  type  of  reasoning  the 
Nazis  employed  to  silence  their  enemies. 
Adolph  Hitler  was  convinced  that  Jews 
and  other  "undesirables"  were  involved  in 
an  evil  conspiracy  to  control  the  world. 
He  peddled  his  rhetoric  to  the  German 
people  through  propaganda  and  anyone 
who  dared  to  oppose  this  filth  risked 
imprisonment  or  death. 

Now  obviously  such  extreme  measures 
do  not  exist  on  today '  s  campuses  but  there 
are  strong  parallels  in  the  way  the  two 
sides  think  and  university  administrators 
have  always  been  quick  to  side  with  cer- 


If  these  people  had  their  way,  all 
students  would  be  anal-retentive, 
order-taking  patsies  who  talk  and  think 
in  intellectually-sterilized  terms  under 
the  threat  of  feminist  reprisal.y  J 

tain  groups  of  people  at  the  expense  of  all 
fairness  or  reason.  One  need  only  look  at 
the  current  fiasco  at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity to  understand  my  point. 

What  these  people  fail  to  realize  is  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  principle  of  free 
expression, special-interest  groups  like  femi- 
nists would  never  have  had  the  chance  to 
gain  the  liberties  and  equality  they  enjoy 
today.  But  whether  the  subject  is  pornog- 
raphy or  economic  "patriarchy",  rest  as- 
sured that  these  discordant  agitators  will 
trundle  out  worn-out  catch-phrases  like 
"human-rights  violations"  or  "dehumani- 
zation  of  women"  to  stifle  free  thought  and 
open-ended  debate.  As  social  criticCamille 
Pagliasays,  feminists  haveconvinced  them- 
selves that  all  of  the  worid' s  problems  can 
be  overcome  through  Stalinist  rules  and 
pronouncements.  Great  periods  of  intellec- 
tual advancement  like  the  Scientific  revolu- 
tion and  the  Eighteenth  century  Enlighten- 
ment arose  out  of  peoples'  desire  to  think 
for  themselves  and  question  previously- 
unchallenged  "truths",  not  through  slavish 


adherence  to  crude,  re- 
pressiveguidelines. 

One  way  in 
which  political  cor- 
rectness exerts  its  in- 
fluence is  through 
"education"  of  the 
masses.  In  the  con- 
text of  present-day  U  of  T,  this  means 
speech  codes  and  gender-sensitivity  train- 
ing. Last  year,  when  Status  of  Women 
officer  Rona  Abromovitch  stated  that  her 
office  had  not  attempted  to  institute 
speech  codes  because  they  were  wrong 
and  then  said  in  the  very  next  sentence 
that  restrictions  on  language  deemed  "rac- 
ist" or  "sexist"  were  okay  and  did  not 
constitute  speech  codes,  she  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  political  correctness.  I'm  sorry 
Ms.  Abromovitch,  but  such  restrictions 
do  indeed  amount  to  imposed  speech 
codes.  Racism  and  sexism  are  all  open  to 
interpretation  and  are  not  always  cut- 
and-dried.  When  political  correctness  is 
left  unchallenged,  almost  any  action  can 
be  labelled  in  a  negative  light.  For  in- 
stance, gender-feminists  have  expanded 
thedefinitionof  violence  against  women 
to  include  such  absurd  concepts  as  "prop- 
erty violence"  and  "imagery  violence." 
As  a  result,  violence  statistics  are  inflated 
and  men  all  over  Canada  are  being  told 
how  evil  they  are  by  virtue  of  their 


gender.  Measures  like  speech  codes  and 
sensitivity-training  are  code  words  for 
indoctrination.  If  these  people  had  their 
way,  all  students  would  be  anal-reten- 
tive, order-taking  patsies  who  talk  and 
think  in  intellectually-sterilized  terms 
under  the  threat  of  feminist  reprisal. 

And  let's  remember  that  political  cor- 
rectness carries  other  ad  vantages  for  those 
who  manipulate  it.  Male-bashing  allows 
feminists  to  sublimate  their  anxieties  be- 
cause it  gives  them  a  specific  group  to 
blame  for  all  their  problems  and  discour- 
ages them  from  taking  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives.  Indeed,  political  correct- 
ness can  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  psychiatric 
therapy.  But  by  itself,  political  correctness 
offers  no  serious  social  framework,  no 
useful  philosophy  otherthan  hysterical  war 
criesof  "Stopit!  Stopit!".  Power-grabbing 
and  ego-enhancement  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
PC  movement,  not  "progressive  politics." 
Incredibly,  few  people  on  campus  see 
what's  happening  or  are  willing  todo  any- 
thing about  it.  Many  don' t  even  care.  They 
don' t  care  that  institutions  once  considered 
as  havens  for  free-thinkers  are  now  under 
the  heel  of  a  freedom-sapping,  anti-intel- 
lectual ideology.  I  can' t  believe  it. 

Dan  Zachariah  is  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  Varsity  and  subject  of  many  a 
letter  to  the  editor. 


iluhyouguys  (iluhyobgiz)  phr. 
[<  Latin]  1.  a  term  frequently  used 
by  drunks  to  express  affection. 


MOLSON 
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Public  also  to  blame  for  death 


BY  GREG  QUINN 


The  finger-pointing  began  before  her 
corpse  had  chilled.  As  usual,  the  elephan- 
tine press  found  the  most  readily  available 
target  and  stampeded  towards  it.  This  is 
perhaps  ironic  as  many  feel  the  press  "~ 
was  the  tool  of  her  destruction.  While 
it  appears  that  the  damage  the  press 
will  take  from  this  will  be  intense,  it  is 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  The  workings 
of  this  scandal  perfectly  illustrate 
another  instance  of  the  futility  and 

stupidity  of  both  the  public  and  the   

press. 

"You'  re  the  scum !"  adistraught  English- 
man yelled  at  a  videographer  covering  the 
people  leaving  flowers  at  Diana' s  official 
residence.  I'm  sure  he  was  a  loyal  reader 
of  the  tabloids.  The  attention  given  to  the 
entire  story,  regardless  of  "the  press's 
involvement"  underlines  the  fact  it  is  one 
of  great  interest  to  many  people. 

Stories  are  sold,  not  forced  into  the 


mailboxes  and  airwaves  of  the  nation.  If 
you  believe  all  press  is  evil,  ignoring  the 
news  is  just  as  much  an  option  as  reading 
one  paper  over  another.  It  is  very  high 
minded  to  say  it  was  the  mischievous  press 
that  killed  Diana.  Absolvingourselves  from 

In  the  end,  she  is 
getting  exactly  what 
she  wanted — nothing 
but  good  press. 

blame  is  reassuring.  It  is  also  self-serving. 

Who  purchased  all  the  tabloids?  Who 
voted  in  Mulroney — twice — for  that 
matter?  To  blame  her  death  on  seven 
photographers  is  the  most  facile,  comfort- 
able and  hence  incorrect  depiction  of 
events  possible.  The  culprits  in  pushing 
that  car  to  top  speeds  are  all  of  us.  Ask  not 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for  thee. 
It  must  be  recalled  that  much  like  other 
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pop  stars,  Diana  at  first  openly  courted 
the  press.  When  times  were  good  that  is. 
Diana  pushed  the  media  to  follow  her  as 
much  as  they  sped  up  to  pursue  her. 

Taking  her  recent  complaints  about  the 
press,  gi  ven  her  earlier  affi  nity  for  it,  we  see 
^  she  was  really  demanding  that  she  get 
only  flattering  press.  In  covering  the 
bad  as  relentlessly  as  the  good,  even 
in  a  simplistic  way,  the  press  has  been 
admirably  unflinching.  Thisis  why  the 
soft  lighting  placed  around  her  after 
her  death  is  so  unpleasant. 

  She  was  what  she  was:  charity 

activist  and  adulteress  all  in  one.  Now 
that  she  has  died  tragically,  she  is  being 
nominated  for  sainthood.  In  the  end,  she  is 
getting  exactly  what  she  wanted — noth- 
ing but  good  press.  The  ultimate  publicity 
stunt,  wouldn't  you  say? 

Greg  Quinn  is  a  graduate  student  at 
UofT  and  not  one  of  the  thousands 
who  showed  up  at  the  Skydome  at  4 
a.m.  to  watch  her  funeral 


Hymn  for  Diana 

"I  read  the  news  today,  oh 
boy..."  A 
-John  Lennon,  from  M 
'A  Day  in  the  Life' 

heads  fall  from  headlines 
hearts  from  photograph 
death's  largess  looming 
above  any  doorway 

swerve,  crumpled  dreams 
mosquito-bitten 
immoraleyesimmortalize 
traces  of  an  eyecon 

-\J  of  T  student  &  aspiring 
poet  Stephen  Morris 


Paparazzi  not  rea/ photographers 


BY  CRAIG  MINIELLY 

That  Lady  Diana  had  to  live  al- 
most halfherlifeinamediacircus 
was  a  tragedy.  To  be  killed  as  a 
result  of  it  is  a  crime! 

While  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  accident  will  take  some  time 
to  be  made  public  (already  it  is 
known  that  the  chauffeur  was 
legally  drunk  ),  the  fact  remains 
that  Diana  and  her  companion 
were  the  subjects  of  relentless 
paparazzi. 

Having  a  camera  does  not  make 
you  a  photographer.  These  indi- 
viduals are  not  photographers,  nor 
are  they  professionals  by  any 
standards!  The  fact  that  they  are 
part  of  the  "media"  is  unfortunate 
to  the  rest  of  those  involved  on  a 
legitimate  and  respectable  level. 
Already  there  has  been  a  backlash 


against  genuine  photogi'aphers;  a 
woman  photographer  in  New  Zea- 
land was  assaulted  and  her  equip- 
ment destroyed  by  construction 
workers  as  she  was  on  the  scene 
of  an  industrial  accident. 

Having  been  officially  involved 
in  covering  royal  visits,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  protocols  (both  writ- 
ten and  unwritten)  involved  in  docu- 
menting the  royal  family  and  the 
events  that  they  are  involved  in. 

To  say  that  these  measures  are 
totally  ignored  by  the  paparazzi  is 
to  state  the  obvious. 

However  the  blame  for  the 
paparazzi's  parasitic  existence  is 
one  which  must  be  shared.  The 
tabloid  papers  and  theirTV  coun- 
terparts create  a  venue  for  images 
and  stories,  however  fabricated  or 
captured,  which  they  in  turn  present 
to  a  public  eager  to  soak  it  all  in. 


For  those  that  feel  strongly 
about  the  injustices  of  this  story, 
they  have  choices:  tell  the  corner 
store  that  you  won' t  purchase  the 
tabloids  they  sell.  Ask  them  to 
stop  carrying  them,  take  your 
business  elsewhere  if  they  won't! 
The  papers  won't  go  away  but 
perhaps  they'll  get  the  message 
and  change  their  tune. 

France  already  has  publication 
laws  that  limit  the  types  of  photos 
that  may  be  published  there.  This 
is  not  censorship,  but  rather  re- 
spect for  the  privacy  of  individu- 
als. Unfortunately,  this  only  limits 
the  publication,  not  the  acquisition 
of  these  images,  and  the  tabloids 
are  free  to  publish  these  banned 
photos  in  countries  with  no  such 
guidelines! 

That  Lady  Diana  was  killed  is 
something  that  can  never  be 


changed.  The  circumstances  that 
led  to  her  death  are  perhaps  some- 
thing thatcan  be.  Speak  out  against 
venues  that  support  sensationalis- 
tic  and  fabricated  stories,  they  are 
not  legitimate  news  sources,  nor 
are  they  any  part  of  a  professional 
mediacommunity. 

Craig  Minielly  is  Commercial 
Director  for  the  Professional 
Photographers  of  Ontario. 


Due  to  the  number  of 
submissions  we  re- 
ceived about  Princess 
Diana's  death,  the 
Varsity  decided  to 
print  the  three  you  see 
here. 
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New  loans  scheme  means  three  times  the  debt 


The  interest  clock  will  tick 
and  tick  and  tick 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 


Some  students  in  Ontario  could 
end  up  paying  nearly  three  times 
the  actual  cost  of  theireducation  if 
the  Tory  government  implements 
its  controversial  student  loan  pro- 
posal. 

"I  t '  s  I  ike  you  pay  for  three  houses 
and  you  get  one,"  said  a  second 
year  U  of  T  computer  science  stu- 
dent upon  hearing  of  the  details  of 
the  new  plan  while  waiting  in  line  to 
process  his  student  loan. 

The  scheme  was  developed 
jointly  by  the  Ontario  and  federal 
governments  and  allows  students 
to  pay  back  their  debt  at  a  rate 
which  is  in  line  with  their  income. 
But  according  to  a  computer  simu- 
lation, nearly  20  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents will  be  unable  to  pay  off  their 
loans  before  the  25  year  maximum 
repayment  period  runs  out  in  one 
of  the  model  currently  being  con- 
sidered. 

And  under  one  model,  a  student 
graduating  with  a  $31,000  debt 
would  end  up  paying over$80,000 
in  interest. 

"It  just  seems  like  there's  al- 


ways bad  news  coming  up — tui- 
tion hikes,  losing  grants  and  now 
this  new  proposal,"  said  second 
year  music  student  Ed  Choi  who 
has  had  no  choice  but  to  borrow 
the  maximum  amount  in  order  to 
attend  U  of  T. 

Choi  completed  hi  s  first  degree 
at  the  University  of  ^— 
Western  Ontario  debt- 
free.  Relying  on  grants, 
he  graduated  before  the 
government  scrapped 
them  in  1993. 

With  this  new  plan, 
Choi  would  be  paying 
dearly  fortheprivilegeof 
borrowing  money  to  pay 
for  his  degree.  Not  only 
would  he  owe  the  bank 

the  amount  borrowed  for   

schooling  costs,  he  would  no  longer 
get  any  interest  breaks.  This  means 
Choi  would  literally  be  kicking  in 
thousands  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  interest  that  builds  up  over  the 
long  repayment  period. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  end  to 
interest  relief  as  well  as  the  intro- 


duction of  compound  interest — 
which  means  students  would  pay 
interest  on  the  principle  as  well  as 
the  accumulating  interest. 

While  the  Ministry  of  Education 
stresses  that  this  discomforting 
model  represents  only  one  pro- 
posal among  many  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  it  is  this  new  student  aid 
approach  they  are  pushing  to  set 
up  by  the  fall  of  1998. 

"The  current  OSAP  system 
i sn '  t  worki ng  very  wel  1 ,"  said  Da vid 
Trick,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
the  post-secondary  education  di- 
vision of  the  ministry,  pointing  to 


It's  intended  to  let 
governments  off  the 
hook....  Government 
just  can't  abdicate  its 
responsibility 

Henry  Mandelbaum 


the  inflexible  repayment  schedule 
and  the  unrealistic  1 0  year  maxi- 
mum students  have  to  pay  back 
debts.  "Students  were  asked  to 
take  on  more  debt  but  nothing  was 
done  on  the  repayment  side." 

Although  there  is  agreement 
amongthemainplayers — students. 


uni  versi  ties  and  the  lenders — that 
the  current  system  needs  reform, 
there  is  widespread  disapproval  of 
what' s  currently  on  the  table,  even 
from  those  who  support  the  idea  of 
an  income-based  repayment 
scheme. 

Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario  chair- 
person of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  says  the  federa- 
tion remains  vehemently  opposed 
to  both  the  current  model  as  well 
as  the  entire  idea.  Not  only  does 
debt  reduction  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed rather  than  debt  manage- 
ment, Poirier  says  the  devastating 
statistics  reveal  the  true 
intentions  of  this  type  of 
student  aid  plan — raising 
tuition  fees,  charging  in- 
terest on  these  higher  fees, 
and usingthe  money  made 
to  fund  the  education  sys- 
tem. 

"We  can't  talk 
about  [this  loans  plan] 
without  talking  about  tui- 
tion fees  going  up,"  he 
said.  'To  separate  the  two 
isjust  impossible." 

He  points  to  similar  schemes.  In 
1989,  Australia  saw  tuition  fees 
rise  by  584  per  cent  from  the  previ- 
ous year  when  an  income-contin- 
gent plan  was  introduced.  And  in 
New  Zealand  in  1993,  this  loans 
scheme  was  accompanied  by  the 


Court  ruling  could  ban  boycotts 


U  of  T  student 
one  of  the 
defendents 

BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

TORONTO  (CUP)— The  pro- 
testers  say  all  they  did  was  mount 
a  successful  boycott,  but  the  com- 
pany they  targeted  is  challenging 
their  actions  in  court. 

Three  members  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Lubicon,  a  Toronto-based 
group  working  to  help  restore  land 
rights  for  the  Lubicon  Cree  of 
north-western  'Alberta,  were  in 
court  last  week  to  defend  their  six- 
year  boycott  of  Daishowa  Inc. 
products. 

One  of  the  defendents  is  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  student  Kevin 
Thomas. 

The  boycott  was  waged  to  keep 
companies  from  purchasing  pa- 
per bags  from  Daishowa,  whose 
parent  company  has  logging  rights 
on  land  that  the  Lubicons  say  is 
theirs.  The  Friends  want  a  com- 
mitment from  the  company  that 
logging  won' tbegin  until  landclaim 
issues  between  the  Lubicons  and 
the  Alberta  government  are  set- 
tled. 

So  far,  about  50  companies  in- 
cluding Pizza  Pizza,  Woolworth 
and  the  Body  Shop  have  stopped 
using  Daishowa' s  products. 

"The  only  thing  we  ever  did  was 
hand  out  flyers  to  people  who  shop 
at  certain  stores,"  said  Thomas. 
"We're  just  trying  to  say  people 
have  a  right  to  make  an  informed 
decision  about  who  to  give  their 
money  to,"  he  added. 

But  Daishowa  says  the  boycott 
is  illegal  because  it  is  meant  to 


Friends  of  the  Lubicon  (from  left  to  right):  Kevin  Thomas,  Stephen  Kenda  and 


Ed  Bianchi 

harm  the  company  ratherthan  help 
the  Lubicons. 

'This  case  is  about  whether 
[the  Friends  of  the  Lubicon]  have 
the  right  to  intimidate  customers 
and  force  them  to  end  their  con- 
tracts with  Daishowa,"  Peter 
Jervis,  the  lawyer  for  Daishowa, 
told  the  court  last  week. 

Jervis  says  that  although  much 
ofthe  Friends'  work  is  public  edu- 
cation, they  have  made  some  un- 
truthfijl  and  defamatory  statements. 

"The  only  thing  we  don' twantis 
for  [the  Friends  of  the  Lubicon]  to 
communicate  information  to  our 
customers  that '  s  untme,"  Jervis  said. 

While  Jervis  insists  that  the  case 
is  not  about  freedom  of  speech, 
Karen  Wristen,  the  Friends'  law- 
yer, disagrees. 

She  says  it  is  the  allegation  that 


the  defendents  were  giving  out 
misinformation  to  Daishowa  cus- 
tomers that  makes  the  case  a  free- 
dom of  speech  issue. 

"It's  corporate  power  versus 
freedom  of  expression  and  it's 
corporate  power  versus  the  rights 
of  first  nations  people  across  this 
country,"  Wristen  told  supporters 
at  a  rally  outside  the  courthouse 
before  the  trial  began. 

Reinie  Jobin  of  the  Lubicon 
elders  council  echoed  Wristen's 
words. 

"Democracy  as  we  know  it  is 
on  very  shaky  ground,"  Jobin  said. 
'The  Lubicon  fight  is  also  the  Ca- 
nadian fight.  It  affects  [the  rights 
of]  every  Canadian  living  in  this 
country." 

One  of  the  most  contentious 
issues  in  the  case  is  the  use  of  the 


Else  Knudsen /VARSITY 

word  genocide  by  the  protesters. 

Although  a  current  court-injunc- 
tion prohibits  the  Friends  of  the 
Lubicon  from  using  the  term,  mem- 
bers of  the  group  did  express  con- 
cern about  living  conditions  in  Lit- 
tle Buffalo,  the  home  of  the 
Lubicons. 

"It's  shocking.  There's  no  run- 
ning water,  substandard  housing 
and  a  95  per  cent  welfare  rate," 
said  Thomas  who  visited  Little 
Buffalo  in  1987. 

'The  Lubicons  depend  on  their 
land  not  just  for  the  economy  but 
forthe  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of 
theircommunity.  That' s  why  clear- 
cutting  is  such  a  threat  to  their 
hfe." 

The  case  is  expected  to  con- 
clude in  late  September  or  eariy 
October. 
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introduction  of  up-front  user  fees. 

"It's  intended  to  let  governments 
off  the  hook,"  added  Henry 
Mandelbaum,  acting  executivedi- 
rector  of  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Asso- 
ciations, whose  organization  would 
like  to  see  this  plan  be  killed  alto- 
gether as  well.  "Government  just 
can't  abdicate  its  responsibility. 
There's  a  societal  advantage  to 
have  an  educated  society." 

Although  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities,  a  group  of  top 
university  administrators  chaired 
by  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard,  remains  philosophically 
committed  to  the  new  loans  sys- 
tem, it  doesn't  like  the  current 
model,  says  David  Scott,  thecoun- 
cil's  spokesperson. 

However,  the  council,  which  is 
also  lobbying  forthederegulation  of 
tuition  fees,  is  encouraged  by  the 
government's  recent  move  to  con- 
sult with  all  the  partners  to  try  to 
work  on  another  design  which  could 
have  interest  relief  attached  to  it  as 
well  as  a  shorter  repayment  sched- 
ule. 

But  Mandelbaum  says  every 
design  is  inherently  flawed.  "It 
has  an  aura  of  being  equitable  but 
it  isn't, "he  said,  pointing  out  that 


those  who  earn  less  money, 
namely  women  and  those  rel- 
egated to  low-paying  jobs,  will 
end  up  paying  significantly  more 
for  their  education  through  this 
compound  interest  set-up. 

Andrew  Gilchrist,  a  first  year 
medical  student  who  will  be  relying 
on  student  loans  to  get  through  this 
program,  says  this  issue  of  inequity 
seems  an  obvious  one.  "It  sounds 
good  at  first  but  when  you  hear 
about  the  interest,  it  makes  you  stop 
and think,"hesaid,adding he'll  prob- 
ably be  okay  because  of  his  field. 
"It's  not  as  worrisome  for  me.  Still, 
1  don't  think  it's  fair  for  others." 

Poirier  adds  the  new  plan  is 
misleading.  He  says  the  govern- 
ment has  scrapped  the  most  ben- 
eficial helpmates,  like  grants  and 
loans  for  part-time  students,  leav- 
ing this  new  plan  looking  better 
than  it  should.  And,  he  adds,  it  is 
distracting  people  from  deal  i  ng  with 
the  real  issue — which  is  why  such 
hefty  loans  are  necessary  these 
days. 

"When  we  look  at  it,  the  gov- 
ernment has  destroyed  the  OSAP 
program  to  make  it  look  better," 
added  Poirier.  "We  need  this  to  be 
taken  off  the  table  and  start  deal- 
ing with  debt  reduction  measures. " 
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Precedent  set  in  student  plagiarism  victory 


Student  wins  lawsuit 
against  professor  and 
the  University  of  Ottawa 

BY  CHRIS  BODNAR 

OTTAWA  (CUP)— A  graduate  student  has  won  his 
lawsuit  against  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  a 
professor  in  a  precedent  setting  plagiarism  case. 

Paul  Boudreau,  a  44-year-old  part-time  MBA 
student,  was  awarded  $7,500  in  damages  and  his  legal 
costs  recently  after  Madam  Justice  Monique  Meti  vier 
ruled  that  both  the  university  and  business  professor 
Jimming  Lin  were  responsible  for  copyright  infringe- 
ment of  a  paper  Boudreau  wrote. 

Lin  used  the  paper  in  a  case  book  for  graduate 
students  and  presented  it  at  a  1992  conference  in 
New  Orleans.  He  also  referred  to  himself  as  a  co- 
author of  the  paper  in  an  application  for  a  promotion. 
Boudreau  was  not  given  credit  for  his  work  in  any  of 
these  instances. 

It  is  the  first  recordedjudgement  in  which  a  student 


took  action  against  a  professor  for  plagiarism  and  the 
university  was  also  found  at  fault  in  the  incident. 

"The  cavalier  attitude  of  the  university  toward 
this  complaint  included  showing  great  deference  to 
professor  Lin's  self-interested  view  of  a  most  seri- 
ous matter  while  barely  deigning  to  consider  the 
student's  view,"  wrote  Justice  Metivierin  her  deci- 
sion. 

'The  university  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  its 
professors  blatantly  breach  copyright  laws.  At  the 
very  least,  the  university  is  a  passive  participant,"  she 
continued. 

Boudreau 's  lawyer  Katherine  Cotton  says  the 
University  of  Ottawa  promoted  the  case  book  which 
included  Boudreau's  paper.  As  his  employer,  the 
university  is  therefore  responsible  for  his  actions. 

University  officials  would  not  comment  on  the 
specific  details  of  the  case  nor  confirm  whether  the 
institution  planned  on  appealing  the  decision. 

In  the  mean  time,  university  spokesperson  Helene 
Carty  says  the  U  of  O  is  reviewing  the  events  and 
internal  proceedings  which  brought  about  the  case. 

'The  university  regrets  it  did  not  view  in  the  same 
light  the  events  that  led  to  this,"  she  said. 


The  university  can- 
not stand  idly  by 

while  its  professors 
blatantly  breach 
copyright  laws 

Monique  Metivier, 
 Madam  Justice 

Metivier  specifically  criticized  the  U  of  O's  han- 
dling of  theircomplaint,  saying  the  university's  inves- 
tigation focused  on  theomission  of  Boudreau' s  name 
from  the  paper  rather  than  the  plagiarism.  The  univer- 
sity is  also  blamed  for  not  responding  directly  to 
Boudreau  regarding  their  findings  or  inviting  his 
response. 

Rubina  Ramji,  president  of  the  Canadian  Graduate 
Caucus,  is  pleased  with  the  judgement.  She  says  a 


precedent  was  set  on  how  universities  deal  with 
student  complaints. 

"The  uni  versi  ty  deserved  the  harsh  comments  the 
judge  has  made,"  said  Ramji.  "If  it  had  been  a 
professor  who  was  charging  a  student  with  the  same 
offense,  or  charging  another  professor,  there  defi- 
nitely would  have  been  a  way  of  dealing  with  it  within 
the  university." 

Another  significant  aspect  according  to  Cotton  is 
that  although  there  is  "anecdotal  evidence"  to  indi- 
cate this  has  happened  in  the  past,  this  may  be  the  first 
time  a  student  has  taken  action  against  a  university 
and  a  professor  in  such  a  situation. 

Cotton  blames  students'  personal  finances  and 
resulting  inability  to  pursue  legal  matters  of  this  sort 
and  the  fact  that  most  plagiarism  goes  undetected. 

Sanctions  against  students  for  plagiarism  can 
include  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  univer- 
sity.  The  collective  agreement  between  the  U  of  0 
and  its  professors  has  provisions  for  a  letter  of 
reprimand,  suspension  or  dismissal  of  a  professor 
found  violating  professional  codes  of  ethical  be- 
haviour. 

The  Fulcrum 


Harsh  opposition  over  new  B.C.  university  grows 


BY  CRAIG  SAUNDERS 

VICTORIA  (CUP)— Despite  mounting 
opposition  from  students  and  faculty ,  the 
British  Columbia  government  is  going 
ahead  with  plans  for  a  new  university. 

Although  plans  fortheTechnical  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  were  just 
approved  by  the  NDP  government  in 
late  July,  an  international  academic  boy- 
cott has  alreadybeenlaunched jointly  by 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni  versity 
Teachers  and  the  British  ColumbiaCon- 
I'ederation  of  Uni  versity  Faculty  Asso- 
ciations. 

Unlike  traditional  universities,  the  new 
school  won't  have  an  academic  senate  or 
a  tenure  system. 

According  to  the  boycotting  groups,  the 
absence  of  senate  or  an  academic  board, 
combined  with  a  strong  corporate  pres- 
ence on  campus,  presents  a  serious  threat 
to  academic  freedom. 


"We  don't  reject  the  idea  that  an  ap- 
plied institution  can  have  ties  to  business," 
said  Robert  Clift,  executive  director  of 
provincial  faculty  association.  "But  it  needs 
to  have  academic  freedom  measures." 

University  senates  normally  include 
faculty,  student,  alumni  and  community 
representatives  who  oversee  curriculum 
and  programing  issues.  The  Uni  versity  of 
Toronto  has  set  up  an  Academic  Board 
within  its govemancestructuretooversee 
these  functions. 

But  at  the  new  technical  university,  the 
committees  which  advise  the  school  on 
curriculum  will  be  mainly  comprised  of 
people  from  the  business  community. 

The  faculty  association  fears  that  this 
structure  will  make  the  school  a  training 
tool  for  the  corporations  that  fund  it. 

Clift  says  a  university  should  be  a  place 
\yhere  "general  skillsare  being  built  within 
a  context...  not  merely  providing  a  set  of 
specific  skills  a  student  will  use  unques- 


tioningly  when  working." 

Representatives  at  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, Skills  and  Training,  and  TUBC 
President  Bemie  Sheehan  both  say  crit- 
ics' concerns  are  premature. 

"A  number  of  the  structures  are  just 
being  developed,  I  think  it'sdisappointing 
and  regrettable  that  at  this  stage  in  the 
process  that  alarm  bell  has  been  pressed... 
before  they  have  taken  the  time  to  ad- 
equately inform  themselves,"  said  Deputy 
Ministerof  Education  Don  Avison. 

Sheehan,  who  is  both  president  and 
CEO  of  the  new  university,  echoed 
Avison's  sentiment,  explaining  the  struc- 
ture will  develop  over  time.  "It's  for  the 
future  to  decide,"  he  said. 

But  the  CAUT  does  not  recognize  the 
new  school  as  a  university,  and  is  encour- 
aging academics  to  refuse  to  work  there 
through  an  academic  boycott. 

As  the  campaign,  continues  todevelop, 
the  critics  hope  to  see  letters  of  support 


roll  in.  They  also  intend  to  ask  accredita- 
tion agencies  to  deny  the  new  school 
status  as  a  university. 

None  of  this  has  phased  Sheehan.  He 
doesn't  foresee  the  boycott  having  any 
significant  impact  on  the  school's  recruit- 
ment campaign. 

"It' s  disappointing  that  [those  who  ini- 
tiated the  boycott]  didn't  have  a  more 
creative  approach  to  the  new  university," 
he  said. 

The  first  two  program  areas  offered 
at  the  new  university  will  be  information 
technology  and  management.  Later  pro- 
gram areas  will  include  medical  and 


health  technology,  food  design,  indus- 
trial design  and  engineering.  The  new 
school  will  also  offer  classes  through 
the  Internet. 

Although  there  is  no  official  TUBC 
campus  yet,  a  site  is  available  for  the 
school  in  Surrey,  and  plans  are  in  the 
works  to  offer  some  Internet-based 
courses  as  early  as  next  September 

Both  the  College  Institute  Educators 
Association  and  the  British  Columbiacom- 
ponent  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  are  also  chal  lenging  the  govern- 
ance and  funding  structures  of  this  new 
university. 
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Carefree  frOSh  week    Poster  police  think  again 


not  for  everyone 


City  reconsiders  ban  on 
random  postering  of  poles 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

With  thousands  of  frosh  now  at 
home  in  their  new  environment 
after  being  welcomed  into  it  by 
energetic  orientation  festivities, 
other  students  are  still  trying  to  fit 
themselves  into  the  university 
scene. 

Whether  they  were  roaming 
around  campus  chanting  slogans 
or  looking  for  scavenger  hunt  clues 
during  the  day,  off  to  a  formal 
dance,  ball  game,  boat  cruise  or 
beer  hall  at  night,  some  had  a  great 
time. 

"I  laughed,  I  cried,  it  was  better 

than  Cats,"  said  Adam  McDowel, 
a  frosh  from  University  College. 

Izabella  Gabowicz,  a  Victoria 
College  frosh,  echoed  such  senti- 
ments. "I'm  enjoying  it  because  I 
have  the  greatest  frosh  leader. 
Warren." 

Philip  Apongo,  a  frosh  leader 
from  St.  Michael's  College,  cap- 
tured the  intent  of  the  week.  "Ori- 
entation is  geared  towards 
partying  and  the  social  aspect  of 
U  of  T,"  he  said.  "Our  frosh  ac- 
tivities consist  of  kindergarden 
activities." 

Still,  not  everyone  is  into  this 
scene.  "A  lot  of  students  looked 
really  uncomfortable  with  all  the 
chanting,  pranks  and  roaming 
through  the  streets,"  said  Jan 
Nolan,  coordinator  of  the  Family 
Care  office  at  U  of  T  after  taking 
a  tour  of  campus  last  week. 

And  those  students  who  don't 
fit  into  the  category  of  the  tradi- 
tional student — young  and  care- 
free with  extra  money  in  their 
pocket — might  not  even  surface 
during  the  week. 

AiiciaMaund,  afull-time  stu- 
dent and  single  parent  with  two 
children  who  lives  in  poverty, 
was  one  of  these  students.  She 
felt  excluded  from  such  initiating 
events  when  she  first  arrived  on 
campus  a  few  years  ago.  "Ori- 
entation is  not  targeted  at  me  at 
all.  Some  of  the  activities  are 
only  geared  towards  young  stu- 
dents." 


Although  the  very  presence  of 
non-traditional  students  like  Maund 
represent  a  challenge  to  those  de- 
livering the  services,  it  is  still  hard 
to  get  around  the  traditional  notion 
of  carefree  frosh. 

"I  don't  know,  we  don't  seem 
to  encounter  anyone  with  chil- 
dren," said  Alana  Rudzik,  an  1 8- 
)^sar-old  frosh  leader  from  St. 
Michael's  College.  "The  issue  of 
non  traditional  students  and  their 
needs  are  not  talked  about,"  added 
Apongo. 

Nolan  says  these  preconceived 
notions  are  typical.  "The  percep- 
tion seems  to  be  that  only  graduate 
students  or  Woods  worth  students 
or  part  time  students  are  the  only 
ones  with  children." 

Because  of  its  constituency, 
Woodsworth  College's  office  of 
student  services  supplements 
the  traditional  approach  to  ori- 
entation with  one  which  focuses 
on  skills  development.  Through- 
out the  year,  the  college  also 
runs  a  support  group  for  single- 
parents. 

But  a  mother  of  four  who  is 
entering  her  second  year  of  full 
time  studies  at  University  Col- 
lege, says  although  her  welcom- 
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ing  through  the  transitional  year 
program  orientation  last  year  was 
very  useful,  she  still  has  a  hard 
time. 

"In  the  mainstream  it's  diffi- 
cult," she  said.  "I  have  four  kids 
andl'mcompetingwiththe  'nor- 
mal' kids  on  campus  who  are 
living  with  their  parents  and  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  daily 
tasks  of  taking  care  of  four  chil- 
dren." 

In  an  effort  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  their  members,  SAC  pro- 
vided child  care  services  for  the 
children  of  its  members  during  its 
carnival. 

And  departments,  including  the 
Athletic  Centre,  are  making 
strides  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
non-traditional  students,  adds 
Nolan. 

According  to  David  Neelands, 
vice-president  of  Students  Af- 
fairs, the  campus  community  must 
first  become  more  aware  of  the 
diversity  of  the  student  popula- 
tion and  then  bring  attention  the 
services  available. 

The  mother  of  four  says  this 
reconceptualization  of  the  student 
is  essential.  "We  are  parents  and 
we  cannot  change  that." 


BY  MARK  WEINSTOCK 

Promoters,  activists  and  yard-sale 
entrepreneurs  can  all  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  now  that  the  Ci  ty  ofToronto 
has  agreed  to  re-think  a  proposal 
that  would  have  made  free-reign 
postering  of  utili  ty  poles  il  legal . 

Initially  planning  on  slapping 
fines  up  to  $60,000  on  those  who 
violated  the  proposed  by-law,  the 
proposition  clashed  head-on  with 
many  at  a  public  meeting  last  week. 

Over  20  representatives  from 
entertainment  groups  and  com- 
munity organizers  spoke  against 
the  draft,  saying  the  benefits  of  a 
poster  cleanup  is  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  freedom  of  expression. 

Cindy  Matthews,  who  operates 
the  local  music  club  The  Cameron 
House,  says  restricting  postering 
would  rob  local  bands  of  their  pri- 
mary means  of  exposure  and  hence 
hurt  the  arts  community. 

"Postering  is  part  ofToronto' s 
pop  culture.  If  you  start  censoring 
at  that  level  of  art — what's  next?," 
she  said. 


But  supporters  of  the  original 
proposal  say  the  threat  to  the  artis- 
tic community  and  local  commu- 
nity organizers  was  not  as  severe 
as  some  claimed. 

They  point  to  the  parts  of  the 
proposal  which  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  designated  posting  ar- 
eas— 1 ,600  poles  across  the  city  fit- 
ted with  plastic  collars  and  restricted 
to  four  small  posters  each — as  a 
measure  of  cleanliness  and  control 
rather  than  all  out  banishment. 

"In  cleaning  up  just  one  street 
area,  the  city  of  Toronto  spends 
$280,000  a  year.  That  is  not  a  cost 
that  they  [the  people  putting  up  the 
posters]  bare.  That  is  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayer,"  said  by-law  supporter 
Ron  Pansino,  a  U  of  T  grounds 
manager  at  the  St.  George  campus, 
adding  the  current  free-reign  situa- 
tion makes  an  expensive  mess. 

The  university  has  already  in- 
stalled 60  poster  collars  around 
campus  and  put  up  designated 
postering  kiosks  to  control  the  pro- 
liferation of  posters. 
.  The  City  of  Toronto's  director 


of  by-law  administration  and  en- 
forcement Lesley  Watson  says 
the  turnout  at  the  public  meeting 
was  enough  to  initiate  reconsid- 
eration of  the  ban. 

"We  were  surprised  by  the  num- 
bers. The  committee  determined 
that  they  wanted  a  by-law  that  was 
more  permissive,  so  we  have  been 
sent  away  to  redraft,"  she  said. 

This  latest  controversy,  to  be 
discussed  at  the  City  of  Toronto's 
Sept.  22  council  meeting,  is  shad- 
owed by  a  1993  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  ruling  which  stipulated  that 
a  full  ban  on  posters  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 


A  whole  lot  to  park  about 


Underground 
parking  scene 
picks  up  steam 

BY  ANNIE  NG 


Commuters  take  solace — new 
parki  ng  spots  wiii  find  their  way 
onto  the  St.  George  campus  as 
early  as  1999. 

Construction  for  the  new  un- 
derground parking  garage,  to  te 
builtbencaththebrand-newgradu- 
ate  residence  at  the  iiortheast  cor- 
nerof  Spaii  na  A  venueandHarbord 
Street ,  will  begin  by  next  spring. 

The  two  floor  facility  wiU  ha  ve 
room  for  1 70  cars — up  from  70 
which  the  current  above-ground 
lot  houses — at  ;in  estimated  cost 
of  $3.6  million.  The  residenceit- 
self  is  being  built  for 500 students. 

Irfan  Khan,  a  daily  commuter 
from  Pickering,  welcomes  the 


news.  He  says  his  university  ca- 
reer has  been  plaped  by  far  too 
much  parking-induced  frustration, 
and,  subsequently,  far  too  many 
sunshine- yellow  tickets  on  his 
windshield  after  classes. 

"As long  as  [the new  lot]  isavail- 
abie  to  all  students  at  an  affordable 
cost,! '  m  all  forit.  Absolutely.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it's  overpriced,  than 
getting  thestt^id  $  1  Oparkingtickefe 
would  be  cheaper.  It's  all  econom- 
ics," he  said. 

Mouthly  permit  prices  for  lots 
currently  on  campus  start  a£  $65, 
according  to  office  supervisor  of 
U  of  T  parking  authorities  Ted 
Miekus.  "That'snotalot  of  money, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  a  [Toronto 
Transit  Coaunission]  Metropass. " 

Director  of  administration  for 
facilities  and  services  Ivan  Gottlieb 
says  the  demand  for  more  parking 
spaces  is  ever  increasi  ng  for  a  cam- 
pus this  size  as  23  sites  of  the  St. 
George  campus  are  being  made- 


over  in  the  university's  Master 
Plan  for  the  new  millenni  um. 

"Every  lime  you  build  some- 
thing, you  try  to  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  of  scale.  We 
will  need  more  parking  as  we  are 
losingparking  spaces  to  campus 
development,"  he  said 

The  City  ofToronto' s  zoning 
by-laws  require  all  replacement 
parking  to  be  underground. 

But  for  students  like  Khan, 
who  willbe  long  goneby  the  time 
the  new  lot  is  in  use,  it  looks  like 
parking  downtown  remains  a 
headache. 

"If  Imoved  downtown  today, 
I  would  never  ever  get  a  car.  I 
would  set  it  on  fire!"  he  said. 

The  university  already  has  a 
500  car  garage  on  St.  George 
Street  and  one  at  the  Innis  resi- 
dence and  will  be  sensitive  to 
issues  of  personal  safety,  envi- 
ronmental impact^  traffic  flow 
and  aesthetics. 
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BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

A  22-year-old  Chinese  immigrant  arrives  as  an  undergraduate  at  U  of 
Tbursting  with  talent  and  scholarly  aspirations  he  hopes  will  someday 
be  realized  at  the  university.  He  develops  a  tireless  work  ethic  and 
receives  international  recognition  in  his  chosen  field.  Eventually,  as  a  U 
of  T  seismologist  he  attracts  over  $  1 .4  million  in  research  grants  and 
raises  the  world-wide  profile  of  the  physics  department.  The  university 
exploits  his  talents  and  neglects  to  pay  himduring  his  decade  of  work — 
but  he  hangs  in  hoping  to  win  his  colleagues  over  and  receive  a 
professorship.  He  never  does. 

He  becomes  tired  ofwatching  candidates  often  vastly  less  qualified 
than  himself  secure"professorships.  And  he  is  drained  by  a  growing 
sense  that  his  colleagues'  unfair  treatment  may  stem  from  adistaste  for 
his  race.  Now  a  weary  middle-aged  man,  he  refuses  to  let  his  intellectual 
hopes  be  destroyed  by  the  very  institution  that  nurtured  them  in  his 
undergraduate  years. 

And  so  begins  a  three  year  battle  between  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  internationally  respected  seismologist  Kin  Yip  Chun  over  the 
systemic  racism  he  alleges  destroyed  four  job  opportunities  and  sub- 
jected hirii  to  harassment  while  serving  in  the  department  of  physics 
between  1985  and  1994.  The  university,  backed  by  its  internal  report, 
admits  Chuns  talents  were  exploited  but  denies  racism  had  anything  to 
dowithil. 

Mountains  of  files 

When  I  met  Chun  last  June,  he  came  armed  with  a  suitcase  of  files  and 
hours  worth  of  anecdotal  conversation  about  his  life  at  U  ot  T.  He 
described  the  events  leading  to  his  present  situation  with  precision  and 
little  emotion.  Occasionally  his  tone  would  heighten,  but  generally  his 
speech  resembled  a  rehearsed  monologue — obviously  told  countless 
times  over  the  last  few  years  whi  le  gaining  support  from  the  international 
academic  and  scientific  community. 

I  sat  amazed  while  this  elegant,  petite  man  beautifully  articulated  his 
circumstances.  He  was  frustrated.  Such  wide-spread  support  had  not 


come  easy.  He  had  literally  spent  all  his  time  over  the  last  few  years 
notifying  people  of  his  case.  Over  5,000  people  around  the  world  have 
been  faxed,  he  informed  me. 

"The  amount  of  time  1'  ve  spent  on  this  campaign  is  almost  identical 
to  my  years  at  U  of  T.  It  is  about  1 3  to  1 4  hours  aday,  seven  days  a  week, 
with  no  breaks  for  holidays,"  he  said. 

The  strain  was  taking  its  toll.  Unemployed  since  losing  his  job  at  U  of 
T  three  years  ago,  Chun 's  savings  were  running  out.  "It  is  not  just  living 
expenses.  It  is  a  tremendous  expense  for  campaigning,  i  am  now 
borrowing  heavily  from  undergraduate  classmates,  personal  friends,  and 
professors  in  the  U  of  T  physics  department,"  he  said,  adding  the 
financial  and  emotional  strain  has  also  taken  its  toll  on  his  two  teenage 
daughters. 

Negotiations  with  the  university  were  at  a  standstill  in  June — as  they 
are  now.  Chun  was  left  insulted  by  their  attempts  to  set  the  case  to  rest. 
His  broad  base  of  support  and  a  pending  human  rights  investigation  had 
failed  to  alter  U  of  T's  stance.  The  next  step  was  to  let  the  campus 
community  know  about  his  plight,  he  decided. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  the  display  of  a  shocking  amount 
of  paperwork  outlining  his  case.  Chun  had  collected  documents  as 
detailed  as  copies  of  graduate  student  calendar  listings  in  which  he  was 
named  as  an  assistant  professor  (to  prove  the  university  mislead  him  into 
believing  he  was  headed  towards  a  tenure-streamjob),  to  annual  activity 
reports  (recording  the  unpaid  professorial  duties  he  provided  the  univer- 
sity), to  research  funding  contracts  (tracing  the  living  costs  he  was 
forced  to  claim  from  the  government). 

Chun  had  painstakingly  documented  his  claim  that  U  of  T knowingly 
gave  him  false  hope  that  his  ten  years  of  drudgery  would  mean  one  day 
he  would  be  a  full-fledged  professor.  For  example,  he  said,  U  of  T  had 
guaranteed  his  mortgage  payments,  something  the  university  usually 
does  exclusively  for  up  and  coming  tenure-stream  professors.  The 
proof?  When  Chun  was  left  unemployed  he  could  not  make  his  payments 
and  the  bank  went  to  the  university  to  pay  up.  U  of  T  refused  and  CIBC 
successfully  went  after  them  for  the  money.  Chun  had  the  court 
documents  to  prove  it. 

He  provided  signed  cards  from  his  daughters'  elementary  school 


classes  thanking  him  for  his  talkon  nuclear  disarmament  (mixed  in  with 
invites  to  speak  at  a  United  Nations  Geneva  convention  on  the  subject, 
federal  government  letters  describing  Chun's  work  leading  towards  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  articles  he  had  published  in  prestigious 
joumals — all  meant  to  disprove  a  past  rumour  that  Chun  was  not  fit  for 
tenure  because  he  was  working  on  military  research). 

And  so  with  this  monumental  fiourish  of  paperwork,  Chun  outlined  his 
life  and  documented  the  alleged  racial  harassment  u^acing  back  1 4  years. 
His  story  is  complicated,  disturbing  and  coloured  with  many  shades  of 
gray. 

But  as  evidenced  by  growing  public  interest,  Chun's  story  is  also 
incredibly  compelling.  It  is  notjust  about  aspecificcase  of  alleged  racism 
at  U  of  T.  It  is  atest  to  this  university's  willingness  to  confront  allegations 
of  racism  head  on,  without  using  its  considerable  powers  to  stifie  debate. 
And  it  is  about  a  community  demanding  better  answers  and  refusing  to 
accept  the  stubborn  closure  the  university  is  attempting  to  force  on  the 
case. 

Damage  control  time 

With  Chun's  allegations  now  appearing  in  the  national  mediaand  publicly 
rocking  the  academic  community,  the  university  president  and  his  people 
are  launching  what  amounts  to  a  damage  control  campaign.  It  uses  high- 
fiown  phrases  and  the  letters  to  the  editor  section  in  today '  s  Globe  and 
Mail  to  intimidate  the  country  from  asking  vulgarquestions  and  probing 
for  unresolved  answers. 

People  are  meant  to  get  swept  up  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  university's 
champions  who  claim  innocence  until  proven  guilty — and  then  point  to 
the  university  report  that  finds  them  innocent.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
sidestep  this  very  serious  allegation,  even  for  our  powerful  and  media- 
savvy  university  president  Robert  Prichard. 

"I  prefer  good  to  bad  publicity  about  the  university.  But  universities 
are  public  institutions  that  celebrate  free  expression  anddissent.  Inevi- 
tably, there  will  be  good  stories  and  bad  stories,"  he  reflects. 

'The  critical  question  is  whelheror  not  the  university  remains  true  to 
its  goals  and  principles  and  is  prepared  to  engage  in  open  debate,  as  we 
are." 
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Prichard  says  he  is  at  peace  with  the  matter,  pointing  to  the  univer- 
sity's internal  report  that  he  says  finds  no  evidence  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion towards  Chun  in  the  physics  department. 

Burgeoning  support  for  Chun 

Despite  U  of  T's  claim  that  the  physics  department  has  been  fully 
exonerated  from  racism  charges,  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  decided  to  take  up  the  matter. 

The  commission,  which  investigates  only  two  to  three  percent  of  the 
complaints  brought  before  it,  rejected  U  of  T's  appeal  that  it  drop  the 
matter  as  a  "frivolous"  complaint. 

Meanwhile,  a  wide  array  of  community  activists  and  high-profile 
academics  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  case.  Groups  like  the  Committee 
in  Support  of  Justice  for  Dr.  Chun  are  holding  strategy  meetings  and 
protests,  while  academics  are  inviting  Chun  to  presidential  garden 
parties  to  give  Prichard  an  earful. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  University  Teachers'  launched  theirown 
fact-finding  investigation,  which  found  Chun  was  exploited  by  the  uni  ver- 
si  ty .  They  are  representing  Chun  in  negotiations  with  the  university. 

Prestigious  organizations  like  theCanadian  Association  of  Physicists,  the 
Overseas  Chinese  Physicists  Association,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  American  Associationfor  the 
Advancement  of  Sciences  have  all  have  placed  their  support  behind  Chun. 

It  appears  few  are  left  unmoved  by  his  story. 

From  Shanghai  to  Toronto 

Chun  left  Shanghai  in  1 962  after  living  through  three  years  of  famine.  He 
headed  to  Hong  Kong — where  he  worked  as  a  fashion  designer  for  six 
years.  But  he  dreamed  of  coming  to  the  University  of  Toronto  to  study. 

"I  wanted  to  have  more  education  and  I  was  always  more  fascinated 
with  science  than  fashion,"  he  said.  "I  thought  Canada  would  afford  me 
greater  opportunities  and  I  came  as  an  immigrant  to  work  and  with  the 
larger  expectation  of  someday  working  at  the  school." 

In  1968,  he  packed  up  and  set  out  to  Toronto  determined  to  get  an 
education.  Arrivingwithoutany  formal  high  schoolinstruction.he  finished 
off  one  year  at  a  Toronto  collegiate  and  then  began  his  undergraduate 
career  at  U  of  T.  "I  received  a  good  education  as  a  student,"  he  said.  "I 
wasn't  aware  of  the  things  that  later  made  me  suffer." 

He  worked  very  hard,  moving  on  to  receive  a  masters  in  geophysics 
fromColumbia  University  and  a  PhD  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  in  1983. 

Chun  was  recruited  back  to  U  of  T  as  a  'research  associate'  two 
years  later.  The  university  had  just  lost  its  seismologist  and  needed 
someone  trained  in  the  field  to  apply  for  high-rolling  research  grants. 
Chun  served  the  purpose — but  he  was  n6  ver  offered  the  professorship 
he  expected  to  coincide.  Instead,  the  departmenteventually  appointed 
him  a  "status-only"  professor,  enabling  him  to  attract  over  $  1 .4  million 


in  grants.  Such  a  task  would  be  impossible  for  a  research  associate 
because  they  are  not  expected  to  lead  projects  or  apply  for  grants. 

Later,  they  appointed  him  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which 
enabled  Chun  to  voluntarily  teach  graduate  students. 

Never  did  the  university  pay  Chun  asalary  for  his  efforts.  Instead,  he 
was  expected  to  derive  his  living  costs  from  the  research  contracts  he 
brought  in. 

B  ut  these  condi  tions  did  not  bother  him  so  long  as  he  believed  at  some 
point  his  dog  days  would  end.  "I  was  convinced  I  would  become  a  tenure- 
stream  professor.  My  hope  gradually  faded  away  near  the  end  of  my  1 0 
year  appointment,  having  seen  many  appointment  irregularities." 

Job  rejections 

Two  years  after  arriving  at  U  of  T,  Chun  and  two  other  candidates  found 
themselves  in  the  running  for  aseismology  post  resigned  by  a  professor 
who  had  decided  to  head  off  to  the  U.K.  But  the  competition  was  called 
off  mid-stream,  when  the  resigned  professor  Chris  Chapman  wrote  in 
to  reclaimhisold  job.  Immediately  after  beingreappointed,  he  leftagain. 

"Why  was  Chapman  able  to  disrupt  the  process?  He  came  back  in  the 
middle  of  a  tenure-stream  search,  got  the  position  without  competing, 
and  left  shortly  thereafter.  Maybe  his  objective  was  to  disrupt  the 
process,"  said  U  of  T  academic  board  member  Selwyn  Pieters,  who 
recently  asked  Prichard  to  report  to  the  board  on  Chun '  s  al  legations. 

None  of  the  applicants  were  told  of  the  competition '  s  abrupt  end.  If 
they  had  been,  Chun  may  not  have  rejected  a  job  offer  at  the  University 
ofManitoba. 

A  year  later,  a  tenure  sfream  position  was  filled  by  aformer graduate 
student  in  the  department  of  geophysics — although  Chun  was  short- 
listed for  the  job.  The  candidate  appointed  later  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  required  for  tenure. 

In  1 99 1 ,  Chun  competed  again  for  a  secure  job  as  a  geophy  sicist  at 
U  of  T.  In  this  case,  he  was  provided  four  days  to  prepare  a  seminar  for 
the  competition — while  other  candidates  received  almost  a  month. 
Later,  hiring  committee  members  decided  his  weaker  presentation 
revealed  a  lackof  teaching  ability.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  used  to 
justify  hiring  acandidate  with  far  less  experience  than  Chun. 

This  is  when  Chun  evidenced  his  frustration  and  the  university's 
handling  of  the  matter  kicks  in.  When  Chun  heard  of  the  seminar 
schedule,  he  headed  over  to  arts  and  science  dean  Marsha  Chandler  and 
expressed  concern  about  the  process. 

Fatal  comment 

Atone  point,  he  told  Chandler  in  a  moment  of  despair  that  if  the  search 
was  not  fair  he  might  as  wel  1  kill  himself.  This  comment  would  be  used 
against  him  for  years  to  come. 

Chandler  promptly  informed  the  chair  of  the  search  committee  and 
the  head  of  the  department  about  Chun's  "threat  of  suicide."  The 


university's  report  admits  the  department'sdecision  to  favor  an  inexpe- 
rienced candidate' s  "potential"  over  Chun' s  experience  may  have  come 
in  the  wake  of  whispers  about  this  comment.  But  he  says  there  is  no 
conclusive  proof. 

In  the  last  competition,  Chun  did  not  even  make  the  short-list. 

"I  think  if  Chun's  treatment  were  looked  into  deeply ,  in  considerable 
detail,  some  bias  could  be  identified.  I  think  there  was  systemic  racial 
bias,  not  necessarily  obvious  individual  bias,"  says  U  of  T  physics 
professor  Derek  Paul.  "I  think  Chun  was  by  far  the  best  qualified 
applicant  in  three  out  of  the  four  job  competitions  he  lost.  There  are 
unresolved  questions  about  what  actual  ly  took  place." 

Racial  insensitivity 

Chun  also  points  to  two  incidents  at  the  department  as  evidence  of 
alleged  racial  harassment.  One  occurred  when  a  physics  professor 
noticed  acomputer  had  a  virus.  Since  the  woman  he  last  saw  using  it  w£is 
a  visitor  from  China,  he  assumed  it  had  been  infected  by  her.  He  then 
widely  informed  people  a  'Chinese  virus'  was  to  blame  for  the  computer 
failures.  Even  the  university 's  report  found  "a  bit  more  sensitivity  to 
racial  overtone  would  have  gone  a  long  way." 

The  other  is  Chun's  discovery  of  his  research  associate  Dr.  Zhu's 
personal  and  confidential  files  on  his  own  office  floor.  Both  he  and  Zhu 
were  applying  for  professorial  jobs  at  the  time — and  the  planted  file 
succeeded  in  humiliating  both  Chinese-Canadian  scholars.  But  the 
university  report  says  there  is  no  evidenceof  whether  this  was  aracially- 
moti  vated  or  purely  personal  act. 

In  1992  Chun  was  stripped  of  his  status-only  professorial  title  and 
consequently  the  ability  to  attract  research  grants.  In  1994,  U  of  T 
provost  Adel  Sedra  ordered  the  campus  police  to  escort  him  off 
campus — citing  mental  instability  as  a  major  concern. 

"You  must  recognize  that  at  the  time  this  happened  in  physics  this  was 
the  time  of  the  Fabrikant  affair  and  people  get  concerned  when  soemone 
gets  very  upset,"  explained  U  of  T '  s  official  spokesperson  on  the  case 
PaulGooch. 

These  days  Chun  must  still  contact  campus  police  before  stepping  on 
university  soil. 

Who  is  the  victim? 

Meanwhile,  president  Prichard  claims  racism  allegations  are  being 
tossed  about  disrespectfully  by  the  media.  U  of  T  deserves  better 
treatment,  he  says. 

"Should  the  presumption  be  that  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  racist  unless  they  each  prove  the  contrary?  Or  is  the 
presumption  that  the  people  of  the  university  obey  the  law  and  do  not 
discriminate  on  the  grounds  of  race  unless  there  is  evidence  they  do?  I 
prefer  the  latter  presumption,  that  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  good  and  law-abiding  people." 

Unfortunately,  evidence  of  racism  is  not  as  obvious  as  a  murder 
weapon  or  a  stolen  vehicle.  It  is  often  subtle  and  psychological.  And 
subtleties  are  lost  on  many . 


WAREHOUSE 

SALE 

Varsity  Arena  and  Belfield 

September  10  to  14 

Incredible  savings  of  up  to  70%  off  on  men's  and  women's 
seasonal  merchandise.  Stock  replenished  daily. 

Wednesday  to  Friday  11am  to  9pni 
Saturday  and  Sunday  11am  to  6pm 


27) 


Cash,  Debit  Card.  Amex,  Visa  or  IVIastercard. 


CLUB  MONACO 

www.clubmonaco.com 


Spadina  at  Harbord  (across  &om  the  Athletic  Centre) 

Knox  Church 

a  Chxistiaxi  community  serving  the  U  of  T  /  Annex  neighbourhood  since  1820 


Sunday  worship  at  11  am  &  7  pm 
with  Dr.  John  Vissers  teaching 


Student  iVeleome  Week 

Wednesday,  Sept.  10  at  8  pm 

The  Great  Annex  Cafe  Crawl  (starts  from  646  Spadina) 

Friday,  Sept.  12  at  9  pm 

a  coffee  culture  house  with  Who 's  the  Man 

Sunday,  Sept.  14 
Student  Welcome  Sunday 

Sumptuous  student  BBQ  on  lawn  after  the  service 
8  pm;  Late  Night  returns  to  646  Spadina 

University  Ministries  at  Knox 

If  you  can  talk,  frown,  tread  water,  count  streetcars,  sip  tea  gingerly,  chit-chat, 

laugh,  read  out  loud,  sing,  chortle,  spin  a  yarn,  find  the  Winchester  Room, 
whistle,  bench-press  bibles,  rhyme,  brew  coffee,  persevere,  sigh  imperceptibly 
or  pray  (without  ceasing) 

we  have  a  place  for  you  to  meet  kindred  spirits,  serve  your  neighbour, 
ask  honest  questions  and  grow  in  your  faith. 

Contact  Alex  MacLeod  at  921-8993  for  details 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  630  Spadina  Ave. 

Check  us  out  at  http://www.interlog.com/-dekoning/knox/ 
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STRPS  TO 


*0/ 


financial  security 


FOR  STUDENTS 


Evaluate  all  your 

education 
financing  options 

Develop  a  bud^Ot:  to  cover 
necessities  and  stick  to  it 

Start  an  auitomatic: 

savings  plan,  however  small  the 
amount 

Establish  a  plan  to  repay  your 
Minimize  day-to-day 

bankiia^  costs 

Explore  ways  to  reduce 
imcome  tax: 

Keep  tidy  financial 

records 

Monitor  your  pr^Ogr  esS 
each  year 

Understand  what  you  want 

mon^V  to  do  for  you 
Act  now! 


For  full  details  on  how  to  win  with 
TD  Access  PC  Banking,  simply  visit  us  at 
WWW.  1:clt>anl<.  ca/studenl: 
or  call  1-888-983-TDPC 


TD  ACCESS 
PC  BANKING* 

To  register  for  TD  Access  PC  . 
Banking,  receive  your  FREE 
software,  and  be  entered  in  the 
draw  for  one  of  two  $3,000  cash 
prizes',  call  us  toll-free  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week.  Please  refer  to 
PC  Banking  contest  when  you  call: 

1-888-^83-XDRC 

(1-888-983-8372) 


TD 


^  Correct  answer  to  a  skill-testing  question  required  to  win.  Contest  starts  September  1  and  closes 

October  31,  1997.  Odds  of  winning  depend  upon  number  of  entries  received. 
*  Trade  Mark  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 


We're  here  to  help  make  it  easier*. 
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Freedom-fighting  in  Columbia: 

a  woman's  struggle  to  survive 


BY  ALEJANDRA  BRAVO 
Alicia*  sat  smoking  in  her  tiny  Bogota  apart- 
ment— an  environment  that  lent  itself  to  inti- 
macy and  revelations.  Alicia  is  a  26  year  old 
Colombian  activist  who  has  been  struggling 
against  a  corrupt  government  since  she  was 
only  12.  We  were  both  the  same  age  at  the  tfme 
we  met,  but  her  experience  and  confidihce 
were  humbling. 

After  we  had  known  each  other  for  a  few  weeks,  Alj^a  had 
begun  to  trust  me.  We  sat  together,  talking  owerJ^w  beers 
and  she  told  me  the  stories  of  her  life.  It  is  a  lif«iat  speaks  to 
the  struggle  of  people  who,  now,  three  yegi^ater,  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  devastating  civil  war. 

When  Alicia  began  her  politi^lyivA'ement,  she  started 
small,  working  on  the  productionBTmAhborhood  publica- 
tion, organizing  her  school  and  wojpn^with  religious  people 
in  the  small  Colombian  town  where  she  grew  up.  As  she  got 
older,  she  took  on  more  responsibilities  until  her  involvement 
turned  increasingly  militan^^s  she  began  to  organize  protests. 

"I  was  in  charge  of  sabo^ging  the  advance  of  police  and 
army  vehicles  and  personnel  when  we  tried  to  hold  a  work- 
shop, a  peaceful  demonstration  qt  a  rally,"  she  remembered. 

When  she  was  still  in  high  schoBl,  she  became  a  leader  in  her 
community.  Her  aim  all  along  hm  been  the  transformation  of 
society — the  eradication  of  pojerty,  of  suffering  and  the 
creation  of  a  equal  opportuniti#for  all  to  live  and  flourish. 

Alicia's  escalating  involvem^ 
ing  for  her  safety,  she  was  fori 
Internal  refugees  are  very  comnl 
where  people  flee  to  escape  the  re 
bian  state. 

A  low  intensity  war  was  takij^g  place  between  the  guerillas 
and  their  supporters  in  civil  soci|ty  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Colombian  state  on  the  other.  A' 

My  conversation  with  AleciJ^ok  place  in  1994  at  the  same 
time  as  recently  elected  U»  president  Clinton  called  the 
Colombian  government  a  fri'end  of  democracy  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. A  contradiction  existed  between 
Clinton's  views  «  the  state  and  the  high 
death  toll  causecrby  political  conflict.  The 
1 994  Amnesty  International  report  held  that 
at  least  nine  teople  a  day  were  being  killed 
for  political  r^ons.  The  victims  came  from 
all  sectors  of  society,  but  specifically  peo 


)jl^inguei^^  ( 


the  conflict 
between 
civil  society 
and  ttie  state 

has  esca- 
lated and  an 
all-oiM  war  is 
takin^place 
in  Columbia 


}t  landed  her  in  trouble.  Fear- 
;d  to  emmigrate  to  Bogota, 
^n  in  large  Colombian  cities 
5ressive  hand  of  the  Colom- 


"I  can't 
understand  how 
the  government 


pie  from  the  organized  popular  sectors,  that  p^'*'%£|n  COnStOntlV 

is  peasants,  workers  and  the  po(^. 

The  severity  of  the  general  ^iflrt^^f 
violence  in  Colombia  is  exemplified  by  the 
government's  paramilitary  force's  random 
extermination  of  los  desechables,  the  dis- 
posable. They  are  a  class  of  people  who 
include  street  children,  drug  addicts,  fami- 
lies living  off  of  money  earned  from  col- 
lecting cardboard  for  recycling  as  well  as 
homosexuals.  The  political  violence  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  government  has  been 
attempting  to  extinguish  protest  through  its 
judiciary,  the  police  and  the  army.  Tactics 
to  rid  the  system  of  a  progressive  opposi- 
tion had  gone  as  far  as  to  virtually  eliminate  every  member  of 
the  political  opposition  party,  the  Patriotic  Union,  through 
murder.  So  much  for  the  "friend  of  democracy." 

In  the  three  years  since  our  conversation,  the  conflict  be- 
tween civil  society  and  the  state  has  escalated  and  an  all-out  war 


attack  the 
people  like  this 
and  how  the 
ternational  com 
munity  can  act 
as  if  nothing  is 
happening  here" 

Alicia, 
Columbian  activist 


armed  combatants  among  the  two^m  guei^a  organizations, 
the  National  Liberation  Array  and  the  larger  Armed  Revolution- 
ary Force  of  Columbia.  They  are  presently  fighting  on  over  100 
fronts  across  Columbia. 

This  is  the  environment  in  which  students  like  Alicia  are 
organizing.  They  are  demanding,  just  like  Alicia  voiced,  the 
creation  of  an  economically  and  politically  fair  society.  How- 
ever their  scope  of  action  has  been  limited  by 
government  reaction.  In  the  1980s,  organiza- 
tions were  subjected  toiHarsh  repression  by  the 
government's  attempjfto  destroy  the  student 
movement.  Since  1996,  however,  the  move- 
ment has  begun  to  show  signs  of  recovery. 
While  student  political  action  is  focussed 
against  the  privatization  o'l^eir  universities, 
they  are  broadening  their  acffon  by  fighting 
against  the  government's  selli^  off  of  natural 
resources  to  multinational  comorations.  The 
Colombian  students  are  worki^  side-by-side 
with  the  Uwa  people  in  a  struggle  between  the 
indigenous  and  the  multinationals  interested 
in  the  petroleum  on  Uwa  land.  The  Uwa  people, 
peasants  and  workers  in  the  petroleum  region 
must  come  up  against  the  paramilitary  security 
forces  the  corporations  have  employed  to  scare 
off  activists  through  violence. 

Student  activists  are  also  paying  dearly  for  their  organizing. 
Law  student  Oscar  Amaury  Ardilla  was  arrested  along  with  two 
other  people  on  October  1,  1996  for  his  political  activity.  He 
still  languishes  in  jail  falsely' accused  of  being  a  terrorist,  a 
guerrilla  ideologue,  and  an  expert  in  explosives,  among  other 
charges.  His  activities  prior  to  his  arrest  prove  his  involve- 
ment was  at  the  civil  level  and  was  legal.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Tolima  regional  Worker's  Federation;  an  activist  in 
cultural  communities  and  a  human  rights  worker  in  the  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  Political  Prisoners. 

Not  only  do  students  have  to  face  government  oppression 
but,  in  their  struggles  against  multinational  control  of  Colom- 
bian resources,  they  must  come  up  against  the  paramilitary 
security  forces  the  corporations  have  employed  to  scare  off 
the  activists  through  violence. 

Despite  extensive  documentation  of 
Colombian  state's  oppressive  tactics,  it  sj 
manages  to  escape  international  conde 
nation  and  sanctions  with  remarkable  ease^ 
The  belief  that  Columbia's  only  socialiaflTs^ 
cocaine  trafficking  is  touted  by  the  cdom- 
bian  government  as  well  as  the  US  ^tate 
Department.  Few  words  are  spoken  di^be 
civil  war  which  plagues  the  country. 

In  face  of  this  oppression,  Amaury 
Ardilla  points  out  from  his  jail  cell  that  his 
activities  have  always  revolved  around  de- 
fending the  rights  of  students,  workers, 
and  communities.  He  holds  that  his  arrest 
|S  an  example  of  how  human  rights  advo- 
ates  are  punished  for  their  activities.  Fur- 
thermore, he  says  that  the  government'Sj 
policy  is  to  "criminalize  labour,  g|nde 
and  popular  activism." 

Alicia  would  agree  with  Amaurv^^dill 
analysis.  She  argues  that  violence  isn't 


Recent  months  have  been  very  difficult  for  Alicia.  Her 
political  work  in  the  jails  is  made  more  difficult  by  regulation 
forcing  her  to  sign  her  name  and  show  identification  every 
time  she  visits  a  prisoner.  This  means  that  the  government 
knows  what  she  is  doing.  Considering  what  has  happened  to 
other  student  activists,  like  an  acquaintance  who  was  killed  by 
either  by  the  army  or  the  paramilitary  forces  for  his  political 
activity,  Alicia's  life  may  be  in  danger.  The  pre- 
cariousness  of  her  situation  was  recently  made 
evident  by  a  tragic  and  devastating  event.  Two  of 
her  close  friends  that  worked  in  an  environmental 
organization  were  gunned  down  outside  their 
workplace  by  the  paramilitary  forces. 

This  loss  seemed  too  much  at  the  time  for 
Alicia.  Mostly,  she  said,  she  couldn't  understand 
the  inhumanity  of  the  killing  and  the  waste  of  the 
victims'  potential.  "They  died  because  they  were 
so  committed,  because  they  honestly  and  truth- 
fully believed  in  social  justice,"  she  said. 

"I  can't  understand  how  the  government  can 
constantly  attack  the  people  like  this  and  how  the 
international  community  can  act  as  if  nothing  is 
happening  here." 

At  times  Alicia  is  despondent  and  depressed 
though  sh«  never  voices  any  fear.  Other  times  she 
is  all  ddrermination,  talking  about  the  need  to 
fight  the  just  fight,  jfie  worries  about  her  friends  and  family, 
and  she  is  tired  anc^nstantly  on  the  verge  of  burning  out  after 
almost  15  years  oftcommitted  activism. 

"Ultimately,  I  hafe  no  choice,"  says  this  brave  woman  who 
is  risking  her  life  in  me  name  of  the  struggle  for  a  fair  and  equal 
society. 

*AIicia  is  a  pseudonym^sed  to  protect  the  identity  of  the 
activist. 


r 


Up-comIng  events  In  Solidarity  with  Colombia. 

On  October  10,  at  the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  there 
will  be  a  women's  solidarity  cabaret  for  Colombian 
women  in  prison. 

Look  for  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Canada-Columbia 
association  and  OPIRG  in  late  October,  early  Novem- 
ber, where  an  exiled  petroleum  worker  will  talk  about 
his  experiences  in  Colombia. 


la 


is  taking  place  in  Columbia.  There  are  now  at  least  15,  000 


only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colombian  state  in  their  virar 
against  popular  protest.  She  pointed  out  that  Colombians  must 
support  political  prisoners  as  an  extension  of  their  activism. 

"[The  government]  uses  incarceration  as  a  means  of  attacking 
the  people.  This  way  they  discredit  the  struggle  of  the  prisoner 
while  they  isolate  him  from  the  rest  of  society,"  she  said. 
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Welcome  Back! 
PRIZES  &  SURPRISES 
ALL  WEEK 

Tuesday  is 
COMEDY  NIGHT! 


CREATIVE  WRITING 
or 

LITERARY  TRANSLATION 

INI  311Y  OPEN  TILL  SEPT.  19th 

If  you  write  fiction  or  poetry,  or  translate 
fiction  or  poetry  into  English,  you  can 
apply  for  admission  to  this  full-year 
course.  Bring  a  writing  sample  to  Innis 
College,  Rm.  124,  read  the  course 
description,  and  fill  out  a  ballot  form. 
More  info:  978-2582;  -7023. 

www.utoronto.ca/innis/othercrs/311y.html 
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Last  Friday's  frosh  carnival  on 
Front  Campus  attracted  many 
different  types  of  people. 
Protestors  made  their  presence 
know  by  showing  their  displeas- 
ure at  the  corporate  element  sur- 
rounding frosh  week. 


U  of  T  cheerleaders 
help  with  school  spirit 
levels. 


Up  and  coming  folkie 
Dayna  Manning  belted 
out  her  tunes  for  the 
frosh. 


Do  you  have  any 
humourous 
photos  from  frosh 
week  that  others 
might  enjoy? 

we  want 

your 
frosh  pix 

Drop  off  your 
photographs 
at  the  Varsity  to 
be  published 
in  the  near  future. 
Ask  for  Else  or 
G  r  e  g  o  r  . 
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Manson  mystique  refuses  to  die 

Spahning  ground  for  gore  hounds 
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BY  DAVID  VILNIS  ZAKSS 

I  was  staying  at  the  cottage  in  the  mid-eighties.  The 
power  went  out.  The  only  electrical  device  that 
worked  was  my  battery-power  tape  recorder,  so  1  put 
on  a  tape  I  hadjust  mail-ordered:  a  cheap  dub  of  the 
original  Charles  Manson  album.  The  eerie  but  quiet 
tones  of  Manson  playing  folk  filled  the  Simcoe  dark- 
ness. (No  wonder  why  my  grandparents  acted  nerv- 
ous with  me  around  and 
died  early. )  Only  later  were 
we  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  the  black-out.  It  was  the 
Barrie  tornado.  Manson, 
power  outages,  torna- 
does— was  this  a  polter- 
geist connection  or  what? 

That  cassette  was  inter- 
esting. I  ordered  it  from  the 
States  from  a  company 
cal led  XX  X .  1 1  was  recorded 
off  a  vinyl  edition  of  the  LP;  a  skip  was  even  included. 
That  was  how  hard  it  was  to  find  anything  first-hand 
to  do  with  this  taboo  subject.  Some  of  the  songs  were 
actually  well-done,  butlbelievethatevenifyoudidn't 
know  about  the  killings,  there  would  be  an  inexplica- 
ble undertone  of  menace  in  the  vocals.  And  there  is 
one  song  which  I  suspect  boded  i  1 1  for  his  mass  appeal, 
the  one  where  he  sings  about  how  great  garbage 
dumps  are  for  finding  your  groceries. 

I  had  always  been  aware  of  the  "Helter  Skelter" 
murders  (Manson's  tribute  to  the  Beatles  song)  as  a 
news  story.  I  was  not,  however,  aware  of  the  all  the 


28  years  la 


have  to  wonder 
hat  is  still  so  fascina 
ing  about  a  ghoulish 
eed  committed 
back  in  the 


60j 


Marilyn  (son  of)  Manson 


books  that  had  been  written  on  the  incedent.  The  only 
one  I  had  read  was  Vincent  Bugliosi'sA/e//er5^€/ter; 
since  Buglioisi  had  been  the  prosecuting  attorney,  it 
was  hardly  unbiased.  It  seemed  natural  to  want  to 
hear  what  the  accused  actually  sounded  like,  to 
supplement  the  picture.  Strangely  enough,  I  came 
across  a  number  of  recordings  by  other  musicians 
mentioning  the  events  without  knowing  beforehand 
that  the  references  were  going  to  be  on  their  records; 

underground  musicians  I  was 
interested  in  at  the  time  hap- 
pened to  have  him  on  their 
agenda.  It  a]  most  seemed  like 
they  werejoumalists  who  hap- 
pened to  be  musicians,  re- 
porting hard  investigative 
news  through  music.  But  they 
never  quite  made  the  leap. 
Mostly  they  became  ghouls 
invoking  greater  measures  of 
sadism,  not  unlike  some  jour- 
nalists, but  not  the  information-disseminators  I  imag- 
ined. 

Manson  Spahn 

Manson  and  music,  music  and  Manson,  the  two 
seem  to  be  going  together  these  days.  The  contro- 
versy over  the  Marilyn  Manson  tour  when  it  hit  U 
of  T's  Varsity  Arena  last  July  is  not  a  new  thing. 
Some  people  bring  up  the  singer  like  they  are 
surprised  that  anyone  would  mention  Charles 
Manson  again.  The  thing  that  surprises  me  is  not  that 
this  allusion  would  be  used,  but  that  it  is  referred  to 
again  and  again.  And  here  it  is  once  more. 

Tonight,  September  8,  a  band  called  Spahn  Ranch 
plays  at  Lee's  Palace.  It's  not  as  obvious  as  calling 
yourself  Marilyn  Manson,  but  for  those  who  aren't 
tuned  into  Manson  trivia,  the  Spahn  Movie  Ranch  in 
California  has  a  single  claim  to  infamy.  This  is  where 
the  Manson  Family  lived  during  their  "Helter  Skelter" 
killing  spree  in  August  1 969,  and  where  the  first  police 
raid  captured  them.  Everybody  involved  in  the  killings 
(except  one)  was  actually  under  arrest  for  different 
charges  within  a  week  after  the  worid-famous  multiple 
murders;  this  fact,  however,  was  presumably  unknown 
to  the  police  who  had  to  release  them  due  to  a 
technicality  with  the  warrant.  After  that,  the  Manson 
Family  retreated  to  the  less  accessible  Barker  Ranch, 
where  another  raid  final  ly  nabbed  them  permanently. 

Now,  28  years  later,  you  have  to  wonder  what  is 
still  so  fascinating  about  a  ghoulish  deed  committed 
way  back  in  the  60s.  In  the  meantime,  haven't  we 
seen  the  Solar  Temple  suicides,  the  Waco  slaughter, 
the  Oklahoma  daycare  bombing,  the  Scottish  child 
massacre,  etcetera  etcetera? 

To  see  Manson '  s  influence  in  music,  one  need  only 
glance  at  the  list  of  diverse  performers  who  have  • 
referenced  him:  the  Beatles,  the  Beach  Boys,  the 
Fugs,  Neil  Young,  Lou  Reed,  John  Cale,  Teenage 
Jesus  and  the  Jerks,  Factrix,  Monte  Cazazza,  Redd 
Kross,  Non,  Boyd  Rice,  Fifth  Column  (San  Fran- 
cisco), Psychic  TV,  Sonic  Youth,  Lydia  Lunch,  Caba- 
ret Voltaire,  Current  93,  Skinny  Puppy,  Leonard 
Cohen,  Scramblehead,  Guns  n'  Roses,  Negati  viand. 
Nine  Inch  Nails,  Marilyn  Manson,  White  Zombie,  and 
most  currently,  U.K.  pop  band  Mansun.  And  what 
about  that  singer  from  Garbage — is  her  last  name 
really  Manson  or  what? 

The  Psychic  Famliy 

The  first  time  a  song  about  Charles  Manson  made  me 
take  notice,  I  thought,  'This  is  neat,  somebody  is 
singingaboutajoumalistic  incident  that  might  need  to 
be  re-addressed."  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  wave  in  Manson  songs  was  Psychic  TV '  s  1 984 
single  "Roman  P.",  about  filmmaker  and  bereaved 
husband  Roman  Polanski .  It  was  Polanski '  s  8-month 
pregnant  wife,  actress  Sharon  (Marie)  Tate,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  victims,  stabbed  repeatedly  at  the 
Polanski  home  while  he  was  away  filming. 

In  contrast  to  today '  s  Manson-tolerant  mainstream, 
the  "Roman  P."  single  was  offered  only  in  a  special 
mail-order  package  from  an  obscure  company  in 
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France.  When  you  got  the  single  it  came  with  a 
booklet  that  included  apublicity  still  of  the  entire  group 
in  Manson  T-shirts  holding  bowieknives  in  front  of  a 
wall  splattered  with  a  blood-like  substance.  The  B- 
side  was  complicated.  It  featured  a  double  groove, 
meaning  that  depending  on  which  groove  the  needle 
went  into,  you  either  heard  a  self-help  speech  of  the 
band's  personal  philosophy,  or  a  collage  of  state- 
ments. The  collage  was  gimmicky.  If  you  turned  your 
stereo  on  one  side,  you  heard  the  suicide  cult  leader 
Jim  Jones,  and  if  you  turned  it  to  the  other  side,  you 
heard  Charles  Manson. 


Eventually,  adomestic  British  version  of  the  song 
was  slightly  cleaned  up.  Whereas  the  first  was 
menacing  and  gloomy,  the  second  version  became  an 
upbeat  rocker  with  an  added  chorus.  The  chorus  from 
the  up  version  of  "Roman  P."  even  showed  up 
recently,  somehow,  in  a  North  American  car  com- 
mercial. That's  the  ad  which  asks  if  you  are  "really 
really  really  free?"  Apparently,  the  car  company 
didn't  mind  the  graphic  verses  about  the  murder  of 
Sharon  Tate  and  Polanski 's  subsequent  exploits  with 
under-age  girls  on  cocaine. 

continued  next  page 
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Skelter-heads:  the  next  generation 


continued  from  previous  page 

Psychic  TV  in  particular  have 
taken  their  Manson  fixation  to  ex- 
tremes. Though  they  have  played 
to  packed  audiences  at  the  Phoenix, 
been  on  the  cover  of  NOW  Maga- 
zine, and  appeared  on  Daniel 
Richler's  Big  Life,  Psychic  TV  is 
the  group  which  also  formed  an 
alternative  music  religious  cult  on 
the  side,  the  Temple  of  Psychic 
Youth.  Members  were  implored  to 
cut  themselves  with  razor  blades 
and  send  in  the  blood  on  a  piece  of 
paper  once  a  month  to  continue 
being  blood  brothers.  Male  mem- 
bers were  to  use  the  name  Eden  with 
a  designated  number  and  females 
were  named  Kali,  after  the  Hindu 
goddessof  destruction.  Eventually, 
there  were  almost  1 50  Edens,  with 
slightly  fewer  female  members.  Scot- 
land Yard  raided  the  ri  ngleaders,  and 
now  they  are  in  exile  in  California, 
presumably  so  they  can  lurk  around 
favorite  Manson  sites  like  Spahn 
Ranch.  Thealliance  was  declared  to 
be  dissolved.  So  much  for  all  the 
blood  brothers. 

I  visited  the Templeof  Psychic 
Youth  once  when  they  were  still 
on  Beck  Road  in  London's  East 
End.  One  of  the  office  staff  was 
proud  that  their  head  honcho  had 
received  a  letter  from  Charles 
Manson.  Apparently,  he  didn't 
mind  that  about  all  the  letter  said 
was,  scrawled  and  misspelled, 
"You  must  be  retarted." 

Into  the  90s 

As  curious  as  the  "Roman  P." 
take  was,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
first  musicians  to  be  interested  in 
Manson  (not  counting  the  strange 
interest  of  those  from  N.Y.C.) 
actually  lived  in  California.  Factrix 
and  MonteCazazza  have  recorded 
stuff  together  which  includes  a 


Psychic  TV:  One  big  happy  family 


god  awful  extended  version  of 
"Helter  Skelter,"  and  a  sermon/ 
instrumental  they  call  "Pro  Man 
Son."  These  are  performed  on 
vinyl  and  in  a  concert  home  video 
they  call  Night  of  the  Succubus 
(1981).  In  both  post-production 
inserts  and  a  slide  show  during  the 
concert,  there  are  included  nu- 
merous images  of  Manson,  the 
Manson  girls,  and  Sharon  Tate. 

Musically,  nobody  has  sounded 
quite  like  Factrix.  A  unique  muta- 
tion of  industrial/Goth/  noise  mu- 
sic, Factrix  were  fascinated  by 
images  of  skeletons  and  notable 
tomb  etchings.  They  were  short- 


lived, but  reasonably  prolific 
within  their  life  span.  Their  provo- 
cation only  seemed  natural,  be- 
cause there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
practically  against  the  law  to 
mention  Charles  Manson  in  Cali- 
fornia: an  unbiased  documentary 
feature  that  was  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award  was  officially 
banned  for  many  years  from  being 
shown  in  California.  The  docu- 
mentary was  simply  called 
Manson  (1972),  and  featured  ac- 
tual interviews  with  Manson  Fam- 
ily members,  a  rarity  in  those 
days. 

Ironically, Charles  Manson  has 
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now  become  the  ghost  of  com- 
mercial-alternative music.  He'sin 
prison,  and  now  he's  on  the  music 
scene — is  this  an  example  of  the 
religious  miracleof  bi-location,  ap- 
pearing in  two  place  at  once?  Re- 
cent excursions  by  Charlie-come- 
latelies  have  reached  the  semi- 
acceptable  edge  of  mainstream. 
Nine  Inch  Nails  recorded  their 
1 994  CD.  The  Downward  Spiral 
in  the  house  where  Sharon  Tate 
and  friends  were  murdered.  The 
group  has  also  toured  together  with 
fellow  Skelter-heads  Guns  n' 
Roses  and  Marilyn  Manson. 
There's  no  reason  why  musi- 


cians shouldn't  be  in  awe  of  how  a 
Beatles  song  title  ended  up  written 
in  a  murder  victim's  blood.  The 
Beatles  are  hardly  death  metal. 
(It's  a  good 
thing  the  killers 
were  stopped 
before  they 
went  on  to  write 
out  "Love  Me 
Do"  or  "Here 
Comes  the 
Sun".) 

But  more 
importantly, 
there  were  a  few 
things  different 
about  Charles 
Manson  than 
your  average 
serial  killer  that 
woulddrawthe 
attention  of 
gloomy  musi- 
cians. For  one, 
he  didn't  actu- 
ally layafinger 

on  his  victims — he  just  trained  his 
younger  (and  taller)  followers  to 
do  it.  Second,  unlike  most  serial 
killers,  he  didn't  even  come  close 
to  working  alone.  The  murders 
were  definitely  a  group  activity, 
committed  by  bacchanalian 
nympho  hippy  chicks.  And  then, 
there  are  his  endless  speeches. 
The  guy  never  shuts  up,  and  the 
stuff  he  spouts  is  strange,  dis- 
jointed, and  at  times  almost  philo- 
sophical. Obviously,  he  never 
quite  came  down  from  all  the  acid, 
hash  and  belladonna.  It's  hard  to 
ignore  somebody  with  that  much 
on  his  mind.  And  he  doesn't  just 
talk,  he  sings  it,  too. 

It  is  said  the  guy  wanted  his 
own  version  of  Jailhouse  Rock, 
where  the  released  con  goes  on 
to  achieve  success  in  the  music 


there  were  a 
few  things  de- 
ferent about 
t  Charles 
Manson  than 
your  average  I 
serial  killer... 
...he  didn't  . 
actually  lay  a 
finger  on  his 
vjcti 


industry.  Manson  dabbled  as  a 
musician  (and  actually  collabo- 
rated with  the  Beach  Boys  in  the 
'60s),  and  many  people  find  it 
ridiculous  that 
a  singer  would 
also  be  involved 
in  killing  peo- 
ple. Yet  it  looks 
like  his  contri- 
bution to  music 
will  be  not  his 
own  songs, 
folky  with  an 
underlying 
menace,  but  in 
contributing 
events  that  the 
counter-culture 
will  continue 
mentioning. 

This 
story  needs  re- 
addressing not 
because  Manson 
didn't  deserve  to 
be  punished,  but 
because  information  junkies  have 
deserved  a  better  shake  on  the 
ramifications  than  a  quick  once 
over.  These  continuing  return  vis- 
its might  not  be  especially  pro- 
found. Analysisrangesfroma  pass- 
ing aphorism  to  visiting  Spahn 
Ranch  to  pose  for  tourist  snaps. 
The  Amok  Press's  Manson  File 
includes  the  TV  listings  from  the 
night  of  the  murders,  even  though 
there' s  nothing  especially  relevant 
in  the  programs.  Wow,  Hitchcock 
was  on. 

So  see  the  events  re-addressed, 
rhythmic  industrial  style,  tonight 
with  some  band  called  Spahn 
Ranch.  Whether  they '  re  a  serious 
attempt  to  address  these  issues  or 
just  a  cheap  shock  act,  I  do  not 
know.  Butthey  are  another  player 
in  the  ongoing  Manson  resurgence. 
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ments  when  you 
see  with  extreme 
clarity  your  pur- 
pose in  life.  And  I 
know  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  that  my 
purpose  is  to  hate 
Demi  Moore. 

1  kno  w  thi  s  because  i  t  is  so 
easy  to  do.  And  so,  when  G/ 
Jane  hit  the  screens  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  knew  I  had  to 
see  it — it  was  a  moral  im- 
perative. 

But  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. I  almost  liked  it,  I  was 
actuallyonMoore'sside.  "Go 
get'ero girl !,"  I  thought,  "Kick 
some  righteous  butt!"  I  was 
truly  ashamed  of  myself.  But 
in  my  hourof  most  desperate 
need,  things  changed,  plot 
twists  occurred.  I  had  been 
rescued  and  I  hated  the  film, 
and  best  of  all,  Demi  Moore. 
1  now  believe  in  divine  inter- 
vention. 

There  had  been  some 
claims  that  Gl  Jane  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  feminist  feel- 
good movie  of  the  summer. 
B  ut  when  it  comes  ri ght  down 
to  \t,GI  Jane  is  an  anti-femi- 
nist film.  It's  even  got  some 
sexism,racismandhomopho- 
biatoo! 

It  all  begins  when  Anne 
Bancroft,  playing  a  wily 
Texas  senator,  does  a  little 
political  manoeuvring  and 


manages  to  get  a  female  test  case 
into  the  Navy  Seals.  Her  staff 
brings  her  a  few  choice  candi- 
dates, but  she  turns  them  all  down 
saying,  "Would  you  want  to  see 
that  face  on  the  cover  of  TimeT 

Then  Moore' s  photo  pops  up — 
the  perfect  candidate.  The  most 
absurd  objection  comes  from  one 
of  Bancroft's  aids  who  suggests 
that  Moore  might  be  "too  brainy" 
for  the  assignment.  1  laughed 
through  to  the  end  of  the  movie  at 
that  one. 

And  for  some  bizarre  reason 
the  filmmakers  go  out  of  their 
way  to  have  Moore  deliver 
grandstanding  one-liners 
throughout  Gl  Jane.  In  all  seri- 
ousness (proving,  once  and  for 
all  her  ability  as  an  actress) 
Moore  actually  spouts  lines  like: 
"I'm  not  interested  in  being  some 
poster  girl  for  women's  rights," 
or  "I'm  not  looking  for  any  spe- 
cial treatment,"  then  "I'm  not 
here  to  make  a  statement"  and 
the  best  howler  of  all,  "I  expect 
a  certain  amount  of  pain" — as 
do  we  all  when  we  watch  a  Demi 
Moore  movie. 

Then  Moore  enters  a  base  fi  lied 


I- 


Ms.  Magazine's  Woman  of  the  Year  for  1997,  Demi  Moore! 
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with  young,  testosterone-filled,  su- 
per buff  men  in  really  tight  shorts 
(that  was  the  best  part  of  the 
movie).  You  can  feel  the  mi- 
sogyny. The  film's  attempts  at 
showing  sexism  are  so  lame.  A 
few  of  the  other  cadets  joke  about 
sleeping  with  her  and  one  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  sabotage  one  of 
her  time  trials  (1  guess  men  don' t 
to  this  to  other  men).  But  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  she  tries  they  just 
won't  accept  her.  This  in  itself  is 
pretty  ludicrous.  After  all  this  is 
the  Navy — ^if  the  troop  were  ever 
in  danger  of  drowning,  Moore' s 
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supersonic  breasts  would  be  able 
to  keep  them  all  afloat. 

Moore's  solution  to  this  is,  "If 
you  can' t  beat  'em,  join  em."  And 
so  when  Moore  shaves  her  head 
to  the  hideous  strains  of  Chrissie 
Hynde,  you  know  it  is  an  important 
moment.  Once  she  has  shed  her 
feminine  tresses  she  moves  into 
the  bunker  with  the  guys,  contin- 
ues to  get  pumped  up  and  finally, 
stops  menstruating.  She'sbecome 
one  of  the  guys.  And  that  seems  to 
be  the  point.  She  cannot  win  their 
support  by  being  female.  She  has 
to  give  up  her  femaleness,  and 


replace  it  with  maleness.  She  fi- 
nally crosses  over  to  the  other  side 
when  she  delivers  most  offence 
blow  to  the  master  chief:  "Suck 
my  dick."  That' s  when  the  rest  of 
the  guys  alJ  get  on  her  side  and 
start  chanting  "Suck  my  dick  " 
along  with  her.  I  felt  like  I  was  at 
a  frat  party. 

So,  after  gruelling  physical  tor- 
ture and  dealing  with  pretty  shitty 
behaviourfromaU  theguys,Moore 
makes  it  through.  But  wait,  she 
wasn't  supposed  to.  Now  what? 
Well  some  genius  decides  to  ac- 
cuse her  of  being  a  lesbian.  This  is 


what  finally  breaks  her  and 
she  leaves  the  Navy.  Just  to 
show  what  a  farce  this  "les- 
bian" thing  is,  we  see  Moore 
in  the  next  scene  running  to 
her  boyfriend,  kissinghimin  a 
very  heterosexual  manner. 
Luckily  her  boyfriend  (the 
smart  one)  has  figured  out 
who  is  trying  to  frame  her  and 
the  real  battle  proves  to  be 
between  the  power-hungry 
Bancroft  and  Moore.  A  true 
feminist  manifesto,  this  Gl 
Jane. 

Moore  wins  the  battle 
against  the  US  government 
and  away  she  goes,  back  to 
the  safety  x)f  the  Navy  Seals, 
being  reinstated  as  a  known 
heterosexual.  But,  what's 
this?  While  on  training  ma- 
noeuvres in  the  Middle  East 
they  are  forced  to  fight  off 
some  evil  Arabs.  All  this  just 
to  give  Moore  the  opportuni  ty 
to  prove  herself  to  and  get  the 
respect  of  her  Master  Chief 
It '  s  just  so  American  to  throw 
in  a  little  racism  to  help  the 
plot  along. 

But  the  saddest  thing  is 
that  with  an  $  1 1  million  open- 
ing weekend  gross,  Gl  Jane 
will  be  considered  a  bomb. 
Sad  only  because  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  Demi  Moore 
having  a  long  career  of  big 
budget  films,  only  because  I 
love  to  hate  them  so  much. 

This  is  the  first  installment  of 
Quim  Notes,a  bi-weekly  col  - 
umn  written  by  the  inimitable 
Ms.  Kerri  Huffman 
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Tsufit:  down  by  law 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

Tsufit,  a  lawyer  and  U  of  T  alumni, 
has  recently  abandoned  the  court- 
room for  the  club  and  comedy 
circuit. 

Tsufit  did  both  her  undergradu- 
ate and  law  degrees  at  U  of  T. 
During  her  student  days  she  helped 
revive  Faulkner  Follies  and  per- 
formed in  numerous  productions. 
Even  with  all  herextra-curricular 
activities  she  still  managed  to 
graduate  on  the  dean' s  list  fourth 
in  her  class. 

For  the  past  nine  years  she 
worked  as  a  litigation  lawyer  on 
Bay  Street  while  raising  four  chil- 
dren. All  the  while  her  desire  to 
perform  never  diminished. 

She  says,  "between  law  and 
motherhood  there  wasn't  a  lot  of 
time  to  write  or  perform,  but  it  was 
always  there,  trying  to  come  out. 
In  fact  the  day  after  I  left  my  job, 
I  wrote  my  first  song  in  si x  years. " 

She  has  since  performed  at  Yuk 
Yuk's,  Mel  Lastman  Square 
Ampitheatre,  Free  Times  Cafe  and 
at  several  music  festivals. 

Tsufit  (Hebrew  for  "humming- 
bird) performs  both  original  mate- 
rial and  traditional  Hebrew  songs. 
She  describes  herself  as  an  actress, 
singer  and  comedienne,  but  says  that 
she  is  still  ambivalent  about  doing 
comedy. 

Tsufit  openly  acknowledges 
her  wide  range  of  influences.  She 
says,  "I  admire  Barbara  Streisand 
and  Bette  Midler  as  they  can  do  a 
number  of  things  well  and  are 
known  as  both  singers  as  well  as 
actresses." 

The  inspiration  for  Tsufit's 
songs  are  drawn  from  daily  life. 
She  says,  "my  comedy  is  sort  of 
Seinfeld  set  to  music  things  which 
I  observe  every  day." 

Songs  such  as  "Broccoli's  On 


Sale  At  Dominion,"  recount  her 
mother's  long  distance  shopping 
advice. 

On  other  songs  she  can  be  self- 
deprecating.  For  example,"Black 
Eye  Peas"  deals  with  Tsufit's 
very  particular  requests  in  restau- 
rants that  drive  waiters  crazy. 
Tsufit  alsodoes  satirical  renditions 
of  traditional  Hebrew  songs  such  as 
"Hava  Nagila/  Harvey  &  Sheila." 

She  says  "although  a  lot  of  my 
material  is  Jewish,  non-Jewish 
audiences  are  very  receptive — 
generally,  I  find  Jewish  audiences 
to  be  tougher  because  they  expect 
better." 

The  greatest  difficulties  that 
Tsufit  has  encountered  upon  em- 
barking on  her  new  career  have 
been  financial.  She  says,  "I  try  to 


be  optimistic  and  remind  myself 
that  every  overnight  success  takes 
10  to  15  years  of  rejection."  She 
adds  that  she  feels  that  she  has 
almost  had  it  too  easy. 

Tsufit  has  no  regrets  about  not 
pursuing  performance  earlier.  She 
says,  "I  have  the  maturity  of  hav- 
ing done everythingelse,  going  to 
school,  having  children  and  having 
a  career." 

She  also  expresses  an  interest  in 
many  facets  of  the  entertainment 
industry,  including  film, TV,  per- 
formance and  recording. 

Recently  she  appeared  in  a  Eu- 
ropean cinema  commercial  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  singing  grocery 
cashier.  In  the  future  she  would 
like  to  do  television  and  record  an 
album. 


Adolescent  angst  captured 
in  U  of  T  grad's  debut  novel 


BY  ESTER  NIP 

Varsity  Staff 


For  author  Elizabeth  DeFreitas,  the  day  just  isn't 
complete  without  two  things;  math  and  English. 

"Well,  Ireallyenjoyhaving  both.  Infact,ilmakes 
tfieday  almost  strangely  complete.  Yc«i  know,  like  in 
the  morning  you  can  do  this  very  i  maginati  ve  literary 
stuff,  and  then  in  the  afternoon  mathematics." 

Bom  in  Ottawa,  De  Freitas  grew  up  outside  the 
city,  "in  a  kind  of  pristine,  disgustingly 
pristine  suburb  of  Ottawa."  At  the  age 
of  13,  she  moved  from  Ottawa  to 
Halifax,  the  setting  for  her  new  novel 
Keel  Kissing  Bottom. 

"That  was  a  kind  of  interesting 
transition  from  Ottawa  to 
Halifax. . .  It's  a  great  town.  It's  com- 
pletely different  from  central  Canada, 
but  that  was  good." 

After  finishing  high  school  in  Hali- 
fax, De  Freitas  headed  to  McGill  to  do 
her  bachelors  in  mathematics,  and  then 
to  U  of  T  where  she  got  her  masters  in 
the  history  of  mathematics. 

"It's  completely  useless.  Unable 
to  apply  it  in  any  way,"  she  says. 

Although  De  Freitas  spent  her  uni- 
versity years  working  towards  two  'useless'  math 
degrees,  she  always  knew  she  wanted  to  write. 

"Always  in  the  backof  my  head  I  wanted  to  write. 
I  was  writing,  but  I  was  also  studying,  of  course." 

However,  De  Freitas'  math  degrees  have  not 
gone  to  complete  waste.  While  studying  at  U  of 
T's  Institute  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Sci- 
ences and  Technology,  she  found  that  the  material 
she  learned  could  easily  be  applied  to  fiction. 

"...  I  thought,  'Oh  wow,  what  an  amazing  field, 
because  you  learn  about  all  these  weird  quacks  in 
the  history  of  sciences  who  had  come  up  with  the 
theories  that  were  wrong.'  Probably  because  they 
were  usually  wrong,  I  thought  it  would  make  great 
material  for  writing,  and  it  was." 

It  was  also  at  U  of  T  that  De  Freitas  was  discov- 
ered by  writer-in-residenceThompson  Highway. 

"That  was  a  great  thing  to  have  because  it  means 
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Keel  Kissing  Bottom 
Elizabeth  De  Freitas 
Random  House 


you  can  go  and  show  your  writing,  and  here's  a. 
subjective  person  who  can  comment  on  it.  So  I  had 
written  the  fu-st  draft  of  this  book  and  went  to  hi  m, 
and  showed  it  to  him.  He  was  really  supportive,  and 
he  liked  it.  He  recommended  some  changes,  and 
recommended  me  to  his  agent." 

With  Highway's  encouraging  words  in  mind,  De 
Freitas  continued  writing,  and  the  outcome  is  her 
first  novel  Keel  Kissing  Bottom,  Set  in  Halifax,  the 
story  takes  us  on  a  road  trip  with  the  protagonist, 
Mary  Seeburth,  whose  obsession  with 
finding  stability  and  power  leads  her  to 
Bay  Street  in  Toronto, 

"It's  a  story  about  a  young  giri 
who  wants  to  find  her  vocation  to  feel 
grounded.  She  wants  to  find  power  as 
well.  She  imagines  power  exists  in  fi- 
nancial markets  because  of  various 
misinformation  she' s  been  exposed  to. 
So  she  moves  to  Toronto,  and  goes 
around  Bay  Street  in  search  of  this 
powerful  house  where  she  thinks  eve- 
rything will  be  explained  to  her.  But 
unfortunately,  she  doesn't  find  that. 
She  finds  something  else," 

The  story  highlights  Mary's  ado- 
lescent years  (specifically,  the  nui- 
sance of  puberty)  by  emphasising  the 
physical  changes  in  Mary's  body. 

"She's  got  a  big  keel.  It's  part  of  my  fascination 
with  beautiful  bottoms.  It's  the  awkwardness  of 
adolescence — every  body  is  unique  of  course — but 
just  to  emphasise  the  strangeness  of  her  own  shape, 
describing  her  as  a  misfit,  and  is  very  out  of  place  with 
society.  Even  with  the  environment.  She'  sconstantly 
sitting  on  barstools  that  are  too  small  for  her  ass." 

By  piecing  together  a  teenager  with  a  big  ass  and 
an  obsession  with  power,  De  Freitas  seems  to  have 
almost  captured  an  understanding  of  adolescents. 

"It's  a  hard  time.  They're  feeling  unhappy  and 
alienated. .  .The  kind  of  anxiety  you  feel  as  a  teen- 
ager haunts  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life,"  she  says. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things  about  teenager 
culture  that  still  baffle  De  Freitas, 

"The  Spice  Girls.  I  can' t  understand  why  they're 
so  popular," 
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Film  Fest  fun  never  sto^ 


BY  ALLEEN  MIRAKIAN 

Varsity  Staff 


GUMMO 

Is  there  some  manual  of  art  house  film  that  states  'Thou  shalt  thumb 
thy  nose  at  linear  narrative?'  And  if  so,  why?  What  is  it  about  episodic 
films  that  makes  them  more  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  art  community? 

Now  that  1 '  ve  got  that  rant  out  of  my  system,  I  can  concentrate  on  the 
task  at  hand.  Gumma  is  written  and  directed  by  Harmony  Korine,  who 
also  wrote  Kids.  Basically,  it's  a  series  of  episodes  detailing  people's 
lives  in  the  town  of  Xenia,  a  place  that  seems  to  be  stuck  in  a  rut  since 
a  tornado  that  hit  the  town  20  years  ago.  Episodes  of  kids  shooting  cats 
for  cash  with  which  to  buy  mentally  challenged  prostitutes  are  intercut 
with  shots  of  the  same  kids  narrating  their  suicide  notes  which  are 
intercut  with  conversations  carried  on  with  actual  residents  of  the  town 
they  shot  in,  which  are  intercut  with  the  bunny  boy. 

It's  interesting  more  as  a  photograph  of  humanity  rather  than  as  a 
movie.  Unfortunately,  the  only  question  that  I  was  left  with  at  the  end  of 
the  film  is  the  same  question  you  will  be  left  with  at  the  end  of  this  review: 
What's  with  the  bunny  boy? 
Man.  Sept.8,  10:00pm  Varsity  2 
Wed.  Sept.  10,  4:00pm  Cumberland  2. 

AFTERGLOW 

Let's  say  you  took  Jonny  Lee  Miller  as  an  incredibly  successful 
businessman  whocan't  physically  communicate  his  love  for  his  wife  and 
LaraFlynn  Boyle  as  his  neurotic  and  increasingly  desperate  wife.  Just 
for  fun,  you  could  throw  in  Nick  Nolte  as  a  handyman  whosejob  provides 
him  with  a  perfect  set-up  to  seduce  desperate  females  and  maybe  even 
Julie  Christieas  his  wife,  adrama queen  playing  at  being  Mrs.  Robinson. 
As  it  goes  in  most  of  these  crazy  ensemble  comedies,  these  people  end 
upon  a  collision  course  that  changes  the  direcfion  of  their  lives  forever. 

But  hey,  let' s  not  cynical  ly  toss  aside  this  film  before  we' ve  even  seen 
it.  Despite  the  triteness  of  the  basic  story,  Alan  Rudolph  actually  made 
a  fun  movie  here.  Set  in  a  sort  of  fantasy  world  where  the  kind  of 
incredible  (and  ridiculous)  coincidences  that  the  plot  requires  are 
actually  possible, yA/ferg/ow  manages  to  be  hilarious  and  sexy. 
Wed.  Sept.  10,  9:45pm  Uptown  1 
Fri.  Sept.  12.  7:00pm  Varsity  J 

THE  MYTH  OF  FINGERPRINTS 

So  here's  the  story:  It's  Thanksgiving  and  everyone's  decided  to 
come  back  home  to  the  nest  from  which  they  sprung  forth  and  cuddle 
up  to  the  home  fires.  Everything  should  be  fine  and  dandy  for  a  family 
this  beautiful  but  that's  just  not  the  way  things  work  in  the  worid  of 


movies;  these  people  have  problems  and  us  mere  mortals  could  never 
comprehend  the  scale  of  their  problems  which  is  why,  I  guess,  the 
aforementioned pro/j/e/Mi  are  mostly  left  out  of  the  movie. 

Unfortunately,  what  I  did  see  of  these  problems  left  me  curiously 
unmoved.  I'm  sure  that  this  is  the  sort  of  movie  where  I'm  supposed  to 
alternate  between  laughing  and  crying,  and  then  come  out  feeling  like 
r  ve  really  learned  something  about  life,  but  mostly  I  was  left  wondering 
why  Thanksgiving  in  my  family  is  so  boring  sinceit  seems  that  just  about 
everyone  else  in  theuni  verse  spendsThanksgi  ving  having  sex  in  the  beds 
they  grew  up  in  (the  perverts). 
Mon.  Sept.8,  10:30am  Cumberland  2 

SUICIDE  KINGS 

I  tend  to  operate  on  the  basic  premise  that  any  movie  involving 
Christopher  Walken  is  bound  to  be  excellent  (no,  1  did  not  see  Wayne' s 
Worid  2,  nor  do  I  care  to  hear  about  it,  thank  you).  With  that  in  mind,  I 
was  definitely  looking  forward  to  seeing  Suicide  Kings. 

Stylishly  shot  in  aClue-likesetting  (Colonel  Mustard  in  theden  with 
the  surgical  sslvj), Suicide  Kings  is  the  story  of  agroup  of  desperate  kids 
who  decide  to  kidnap  a  former  mob  boss.  Cleariy ,  they  hadn' t  thought 
this  through,  which  is  why  we  suddenly  have  the  premise  for  a  movie 
that's  entertaining  without  being  too  deep. 
Mon.  Sept.8,  1:00pm,  Uptown  2 

JUNK  MAIL 

A  quirky,  offbeat  Norwegian  offering,  yM/i^t  Mail  is  the  story  of  the 
worid's  worst  mailman.  Hethrows  away  whatever  he  doesn't  feel  like 
delivering,  he  reads  people' s  love  letters,  and  when  someone  leaves  her 
keys  in  her  mailbox,  he  uses  them  to  snoop  around  her  apartment  rather 
than  returning  them.  Unfortunately,  the  owner  of  the  apartment  was 
recently  involved  in  some  sort  of  heist  and  it  all  ends  up  rebounding  on 
him,  poor  sod. 

Still,  that's  what  he  gets  for  trying  to  have  sex  with  weird  old  women 
in  other  people's  apartments.  Fun  for  the  whole  family. 
Mon.  Sept.  8,  1:30pm  Cumberland  3 

THE  GIRL  WITH  BRAINS  IN  HER  FEET 

In  a  surprising  twist  on  the  typical  coming-of-age  story ,7/ie  Girl  With 
Brains  In  Her  Feet  is  about  a  girl  who  gets  her  period  and  discovers  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  adult  world  of  sexuality. 

Ok,  maybe  I '  m  laying  on  the  sarcasm  a  little  thick.  Still,  I  did  sort  of  get 
the  sense  that  this  was  a  slightly  more  extreme  and  slightly  hipper  version 
of  Judy  Blume.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leads  are  extremely  likeable  and  the 
movie  is  set  in  1 970' s  England,  meaning  the  music  was  excellent. 
Mon.  Sept.  8,  11:15am  Cumberland  4 


Brown  bag  films  beat  flashy  fest 


BY  CHRISTINA  VARGA 

Varsity  Slajf 

Tired  of  schmoozing  with  people 
who  look  over  your  shoulder  when 
they  talk  to  you?  Think  the  To- 
ronto International  Film  Festival 
has  gone  too  mainstream? 

The  Brown  Bag  Film  Festival  is 
aparallel  venue  showcasing  shorts 
by  six  independent  Toronto  film- 
makers. 

Organized  by  filmmaker  Jim 
Blokland,  with  cozy,  30-person 
screenings  at  Bay  Bloor  Radio, 
the  $3  films  run  from  Sept.  9-13. 

Sara  Cadeau,  the  lone  woman 
of  the  bunch,  and  director  of  a 
documentary  called  "Kleen  X," 
describes  hertypicallychaoticentry 
into  the  worid  of  filmmaking. 

After  having  travelled  through 
Europe  and  India  for  five  years, 
Cadeau  returned  to  Canada  with- 
out a  job. 

"1  volunteered  at  the  Toronto 
Film  Festival  that  year  and  a  Ca- 
nadian producer  came  up  to  me 


and  offered  me  a  job  as  a  direc- 
tor's assistant.  When  I  left  that,  I 
started  freelancing  as  an  assistant 
director. 

"After  two  years  of  that,  I  was 
having  cocktails  with  a  girlfriend. 
She  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to 
do  next.  I  was  23  and  I'd  just 
come  back  from  India.  I  didn't 
even  have  to  think  about  it.  I  said, 
'Squeegee  Kids.'  There's  a  vis- 
ible street  kid  problem  and  I  can' t 
believe  some  people  have  a  prob- 
lem with  how  the  kids  deal  with 
their  poverty. 

"Film  is  a  medium  to  effect 
positive  and  negative  transforma- 
tion of  society.  I  want  to  be  on  the 
positive  end,"  says  Cadeau. 

"My  girifriend  donated  two  su- 
per 8  cameras  and  I  was  out  on  the 
street  filming  the  next  day." 

As  with  all  the  filmmakers  at 
this  festival,  Cadeau  did  it  all  her- 
self, including  directing,  produc- 
ing, editing,  making  sandwiches 
for  the  street  kids  and  staging  the 
now  notorious  premiere  at  a  Queen 


Street  club,  where  the  stars  of  the 
film  were  told  to  leave  the  bar. 

Along  with  Cadeau's  film,  the 
organizer  of  the  Brown  Bag  festi- 
val himself  has  a  film  showing. 

BIock]and's"alt.rec.death"  tells 
the  story  of  acomputer  whiz  whose 
dead  friend  channels  through  his 
laptop,  whileasuicidalwebmistress 
wants  him  to  witness  her  death 
online. 

Also  playing  are  "Good  Night 
Friend,"  by  Eric  Wiegand,  about 


an  artist  whose  model  has  increas- 
ingly explicit  nightmares  and  "The 
Poet,"  by  Gerry  Quigley,  about  a 
recluse  who  writes  dimestore  pom 
until  his  life  is  interrupted  by  a 
deeply  disturbed  person. 

"The  Apprentice,"  by  Rob 
Cosgrove,  is  about  a  young,  immi- 
grant usher  in  Toronto,  and  'The 
Ride,"  by  Paul  Wensley,  features 
a  stranded  man  who  enlists  the  aid 
of  a  passing  driver,  who  has  plans 
of  his  own. 


Coffee  Time  is  Anytime^ 


Coffee  Time 
Donuts 


is  now  open  to  serve  you  better, 
at  720  spodina  Avenue  (south  of  Bloor). 

Coffee  •  Donuts  •  Soup 
Sandwiches  •  Breakfast 

Ask  about  our  DAILY  SPECIALS 


HART  HOUJf 
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"Photographing  the 
Goddess  in  Calcutta" 

presented  by 

AMITAVA 
CHOWDHURY 

Wednesday,  September  10 
at  7:00  p. m. 
The  Music  Room,  Hart  House 

All  Welcome 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


David  Byrne 

Luaka  Bop/Wamer  Bros. 

While  the  rest  of  TaUdng  Heads, 
severed  at  the  jawline  and  lobot- 
omizedby  thedepartureof  their 
lead  si  nger,  soldier  on  with  me- 
diocre material,  David  Byrne 
reaches  new  heights  with  his 
bestsoloalbuminsixteen  years. 
Byrne  has  been  exploring  dif- 
ferent genres  on  separate  al- 
bums ever  since  striking  out  on 
his  own,  but  in  Feelings,  he 
returns  to  what  he  does  best; 
combining  and  recombining  ele- 
ments of  different  styles  to  cre- 
atesomething  unique.  Maybe  it 
helps  that  his  collaborators, 
Morcheeba,  are  professed  Talk- 
ing Heads  fans;  in  any  case, 
Byrne  sounds  completely  at 
home  giving  postmodern  pop  a 
good  name. 


may  seem  so.  After  the  com- 
mercial disaster  of  1995's  un- 
derrated and  virtually 
unpromoted  albumBumed,  the 
ElectraQxionduocalledupEcho 
bass  player  Les  Pattinson  and 
determined  to  regain  their  sta- 
tus as  the  best  Liverpudlian 
band  since  you-know-who. 
Overall,  Evergreen  is  a  solid 
album,  but  the  band' s  desire  for 
commercial  success  seems  to 
have  smoothed  the  edges  off 
the  enigmatic,  mysterious  bril- 
liance of  their  past.  One  can't 
really  blame  them  for  trying, 
but  the  ultimate  test  will  come 
in  the  Bunny  men' sn  ejr/album: 
will  they  push  the  envelope  or 
simply  sell  out?  Until  then. 
Evergreen's  not  a  bad  collec- 
tion for  a  band  that '  s  finding  its 
feet  and  learning  to  hop  all  over 


— Mike  Doherty 


mrs-torrance 

I'm  the  bird 


— Mike  Doherty 

H:HC<lt 

™     •  * 

Echo  and  the  Bunnymen 

Evergreen 
Island 

No,  Ian  McCulloch  and  Will 
Sergeant haven'tbeen  in  hiding 
for  the  past  ten  years,  though  it 


Mrs.  Torrance 

I'm  the  Bird 
ViK/BMG 

Mrs.  Torrance  should  have 
played  Lililh  Fair  last  month; 
after  all,  they've  got  the  right 
lineup:  a  female  singer  with  an 
all-male  band.  What's  more, 
they  would  have  leant  some 
variety  to  a  bland  bill.  Their 
major-label  LP  debut,  I'm  the 
Bird,  moves  from  the  whimsi- 
cal to  the  anthemic,  from  the 
serene  to  the  savage,  from  the 
harsh  to  the  beautiful.all united 
byswirlingguitars(includingthat 
of  Rheostatics'  Martin  Tielli) 
andTamara  Williamson's  won- 
derful voice.  Thoughtful  ar- 
rangements, a  sense  of  irony 
and  a  grasp  of  the  bizarre  el- 
evate the  band  beyond  the  un- 
washed masses  of  boring 
altemo-Canadiana  out  there.  A 
definite  winner. 


-Mike  Doherty 

 ^ 


BLOOR  ONCMA 

506  BLOOR  ST.  WEST  532^77 


3-D 
FESTIVAL 


7:00     Dial  M  for  Murder 

9:1 0     Revenge  of  the  Creature 

7:15     It  Came  From  Outer 
Space 

9:00     Flesh  for  Frankenstein 

7:1 5     The  Creature  from  the 

Black  Lagoon 
9:00     National  Salon  des 

Refuses  (not  in  3D) 

7:15     House  of  Wax 

9:15     Flesh  for  Frankenstein 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  the  Varsity  on  Sept.  8th 
and  win  a  free  pass! 
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New  faces  and  new  look  for 
women's  soccer 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


For  many  athletes,  aspirations  for 
a  successful  season  are  rarely  as 
high  as  they  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sporting  year.  In  fact,  the  first 
day  of  trai  ni  ng  camp  can  be  enough 
to  stimulate  any  varsity  player  as 
they  return  to  greet  old  teammates 
and  look  forward  to  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  time  the  trees 
on  campus  have  lost  their  leaves. 

When  the  women's  soccer  Var- 
sity Blues  returned  to  camp,  how- 
ever, one  might  haveexcused  them 
if  they  skipped  the  "greeting  old 
teammates"  pan.  With  only  three 
returning  starters  from  last  year's 
squad,  the  team  U  of  T  fields  in 
1997  will  be  looking  to  come  to- 
gether rapidly  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  more  experienced  teams 
in  the  OntarioEast  division. 

The  I996crewfelljustshortof 
makingaplayoff  appearance.  Their 
4-6-2  record  left  them  three  points 
shy  of  the  Carleton  Ravens  for  the 
last  spot,  and  they  missed  the  post- 
season for  the  first  time  in  eleven 
years. 

Several  of  last  year's  familiar 
faces  are  absent  from  this  sea- 
son's team.  All-Canadian  Jane  Lea 
departed  the  team  for  aLI.S.  school, 
while  leaders  Sue  Rossi  and  Teena 
Morra  haven't  returned  this  sea- 
son. As  well,  the  Blues  lost  Heather 
Laing  and  team  captain  Sue 
Anderson  to  graduation. 

Putting  together  an  almost  en- 
tirely new  team  certainly  presents 
a  challenge  to  head  coach  Niki 


Nicolaou,  but  she  appears  to  be 
more  than  up  to  it. 

"This  is  what  coaching  is  all 
about.  We'  II  be  the  underdogs,  and 
it  will  be  tough,  but  if  we  persist  and 
work  hard  at  practice  the  ball  will 
roll  our  way,"  she  said.  'This  is 
going  to  be  a  total  team  effort." 

Nicolaou  will  be  looking  to  vet- 
erans Sarah  Pye  and  Christine 
Stoilevski  to  provide  leadership  for 
this  year's  crew,  and  she  has  been 
impressed  with  the  work  of  many 
of  the  newcomers,  including  rook- 
ies Adrienne  Martin  and  Tara 
Lawrimore. 

"I  have  a  good  feeling  because 
of  the  attitude  and  the  hard  work 
that  I've  seen  [in  training  camp]. 
These  players  want  to  be  there, 
and  want  to  play,"  the  coach  said. 

Overcoming  their  inexperience 
will  be  a  big  part  of  the  players' 
quest  for  success  this  year,  and 
Nicolaou  has  a  strategy  for  them. 
"We  need  people  to  understand 
theirresponsibilities,theirfunctions 
as  an  individual  and  as  part  of  a 
team.  Once  they  understand  these 
things,  it  will  show  on  the  field." 

Nicolaou  has  not  overiooked  the 
hill  that  this  team  will  havetoclimb 
to  make  it  back  to  the  post-season. 

"A  little  luck  helps  too,"  she 
said,  but  adds  that  "this  team  will 
definitely  contend  in  the  playoffs." 

For  veteran  Jennifer  Chenhall, 
the  new  players  present  a  new 
opportunity  for  success.  "We're 
really  excited.  We  have  a  lot  of 
good  potential,  and  every  game 
we're  getting  better.  1  think  once 
we  come  together  as  a  team  we 


are  going  to  do  really  well." 

Teammate  Sarah  Pye  is  also  re- 
turning from  last  year' s  squad,  and 
believes  that  the  enthusiasm  thatshe 
has  seen  from  herteam  is  important. 

"The  girls  are  great— great  per- 
sonalities, and  everybody  is  really 
eager,"  Pye  said.  "It's  really  going 
to  come  together.  I'm  excited." 

Offside:  Coach  Nicolaou  is  still 
lookingforsome players  to  fill  out 
the  Blues'  roster.  Students  with 
some  soccer  experience  who  are 
i  nterested  intryingoutforthe  team 
are  asked  to  phone  the  intercol- 
legiate office  at  978-3443  in  the 
Athletic  Centre  for  more  informa- 
tion. Practices  will  be  held  tonight, 
tomorrow  night  and  Thursday  night 
at  Varsity  Stadium. 

1997  Blues  women's 
soccer  schedule 

Sept.  10:  vs.  Trent,  7:15  p.m. 

Sept.  13:  at  Ottawa,  1  p.m. 
Sept.  17:  at  Ryerson,  6  p.m. 
Sept.  20:  vs.  Carleton,  1  p.m. 
Sept.  21:  vs.  Ottawa,  3  p.m. 
Sept.  24:  vs.  York,  7:15  p.m. 
Sept;  27:  at  Trent,  1  p.m. 
Sept.  28:  at  Carleton,  3  p.m. 
Oct.  5;  at  York,  3  p.m. 
Oct.  12:  vs.  Ryerson,  1  p.m. 
Oct.  17:  at  Queen's,  5  p.m. 
Oct.  24-26:  Ontario  championships 
at  Laurier 

Nov.  6-9:  Canadian  championships 
at  Laval 

Home  games  (in  bold)  at  Varsity 
Stadium 


Blues  crew  takes  silver 
In  Taiwan  regatta 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

VarsUy  St^ff 

Can  you  name  the  most  domi  nant 
university  rowing  crew  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic? 

Harvard.  Yale.  Oxford.  Cam- 
bridge. These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  fabled  to wi  ng  schools  which 
come  to  mind. 

Well,  think  again.  The  North- 
em  Hemisphere's  best  eights  be- 
long to  your  very  own  Uni  versity 
ofToronto — at  least,  according  to 
the  results  of  a  14-school 
invitational  regatta  in  Tai  wan  two 
weeks  ago. 

U  of  Tcame  in  second  behind 
the  University  of  Melbourne  in 
their  foiir-team  final  heat,  which 
also  included  Hamburg  (third)  and 
Cambridge  (fourth). 

Melboume'swirmingtimewas 


6:09.95,  with  Toronto  crossing  the 
finish  line  about  three-and-a-half 
seconds  later  to  bring  home  the 
silver  medal  in  atimeof  6: 13.52. 

"TTiis  was  a  really  good  result  for 
us,"  said  formerBlues  rowing  club 
president  Patrick  Okens.  "We  put 
a  crew  together  two  weeks  before 
the  event,  so  we  bad  to  really  rely 
on  jelling  together  quickly." 

U  of  T' s  Taiwanese  crewmem- 
ber,  MingTsai,  used  connections 
back  home  to  help  earn  Toronto  its 
invitation  to  the  prestigious  event — 
but  this  alone  was  not  enough  to 
ensure  the  crew' s  berth  in  such  an 
exclusive  international  competition. 

"It  really  wasn't  enough  to  just 
be  a  strong  rowing  school  to  attend 
this  event,"  said  Okens.  "They 
wanted  schools  that  were  famous 
for  their  academics  as  well." 

Hampered  by  constricting 


NCAA  international  eligibility 
rules,  Harvard  and  Yale  finished 
adisappointing  seventh  andnintti, 
respectively.  The  legendary  Ox- 
ford crew  did  not  fare  any  better, 
wincfing  up  11  th  out  of  14  schools. 

As  for  the  champions  from 
Melbourne,  Okensconceded  that 
greater  preparation  and  team  prac- 
tice played  a  key  role  in  the  final. 

'The  Australians  take  this 
event  very  seriously,"  he  said. 
"They  were  really  weU  prepared 
for  this  [regatta],  and  had  been 
training  for  it  since  April,. .  There 
are  certainly  things  we  could  do 
to  make  this  crew  better. 

"But  as  long  as  there  are  re- 
gattas going  on,  we'll  take  on 
anybody. ..  TTiis  really  was  a  high- 
light, and  an  experience  a  rower 
never  gets,  short  of  going  to  the 
Olympics." 


m 


Men's  soccer  gets  even  better 


After  reaching  the  national  cham- 
pionships last  year,  Blues  are 
hungry  for  the  big  one 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

You  know  a  coach  thinks  their 
team  can  win  it  all  when  they 
make  comparisons  between  the 
squad  they're  leading  now  and 
previous  championship  teams. 

U  of  T  men' s  soccer  coach  Jim 
Lefkos  is  starting  to  make  the 
comparisons. 

"  1 997  reminds  me  of  1 988,  the 
year  we  won  the  nationals,"  said 
Lefkos,  now  entering  his  1 7th  sea- 
son with  the  team.  "In '  88,  we  had 
a  lot  of  vets  that  came  back  but  at 
the  same  time  about  four  or  five 
rookies  came  in.  They  weren't 
just  rookies — they  wcreoutstand- 
('/igrookies  and  they  started  push- 
ing the  veterans." 

Coach  Lefkos  is  hoping  this  in- 
jection of  youth  will  inspire  his 
squad  to  improve  on  last  season's 
accomplishments,  which  will  by 
no  means  be  an  easy  task.  In  1 996, 
the  Blues  finished  fourth  in  the 
Ontario  East  division  but  produced 
two  road  wins  in  the  playoffs  to 
earn  the  East  title  and  a  berth  into 
the  national  championship  tourna- 
ment. At  the  national  tournament, 
U  of  T  was  one  game  away  from 
the  gold  medal  game,  but  lost  to  the 
eventual  winners,  the  University 
of  Victoria  Vikings. 

Nearly  all  the  veterans  from 
last  year's  squad  are  back  for  this 
year,  including  All-Canadians 
Stuart  Black  and  captain  Joe 


DeMiglio,  as  well  asOntario  All- 
Stars  Eric  Puig  and  Hieu  Quach. 

They  will  bejoined  by  a  rookie 
crop  that  already  has  produced 
two  starters  on  the  squad:  striker 
Kory  Jazbec  and  defender 
Anthony  Capotosto.  Assistant 
coach  Tom  Kouzmanis,  once  a 
striker  in  his  playingdays  at  U  of  T, 
sees  a  lot  of  potential  in  Jazbec. 

"Kory  is  a  very  good,  skillful 
player...  When  he  gets  his 
chances,  he'll  put  them  away," 
said  Kouzmanis. 

Two  more  rookies,  Logan  Purdy 
and  Ken  Wong,  should  also  help 
on  the  front  line,  giving  U  of  T 
more  firepower  than  it's  had  in 
recent  years. 

"Last  season,  we  just  had  Puig 
up  front  and  there  wasn't  really 
another  quality  striker  that  could  be 
up  there  with  him,"  said  Kouzmanis, 
who  had  a  hand  in  helping  Lefkos 
recruit  these  young  stars. 

"All  of  these  guys  are  going  to 
help  us  out,  not  only  this  season  but 
in  future  years,"  Kouzmanis 
added. 

The  Blues  are  also  very  excited 
about  another  player  who  wasn't 
on  last  year's  roster,  goalkeeper 
Theo  Zagar.  After  a  year  off  as 
assistant  coach  with  the  squad,  the 
former  all-star  is  back.  The  man 
who  succeeds  him  this  season  at 
assistant  coach.  Bill  Zagar,  knows 
full  well  what  his  brother  Theo  can 
do. 

"When  the  team  is  down  and  he 


makes  that  big  save,  it  just  gives 
our  team  that  big  jump  that  we 
need,"  Bill  Zagar  said. 

"Mentally,  he's  always  in  the 
game.  He's  your  prototypical 
goaltender:he's6'3",  190  pounds — 
nobody's  going  to  beat  him  in  the 
box,"  he  added,  with  a  tone  that, 
despite  the  hyperbole,  suggests  hon- 
esty more  than  sibling  loyalty. 

With  all  these  additions  to  an 
already  strong  squad,  coach 
Lefkos  feels  quite  confident  en- 
tering the  1997  campaign. 

"It's  what  coaches  want  to  have: 
a  mix  of  veterans  and  rookies,"  he 
said.  "1 '  m  starting  to  sense  a  good 
team  chemistry." 

And  a  national  title,  it  seems,  not 
too  far  off  in  the  horizon. 

1997  Blues  men's 
soccer  schedule 

Sept.  10:  vs.  Trent,  9:15  p.m. 

Sept.  13:  atLaurentian,  I  p.m. 
Sept.  1 7:  at  Ryerson,  8  p.m. 
Sept.  20:  vs.  Carleton,  3  p.m. 
Sept.  21:  vs.  Laurentian,  1  p.m. 
Sept.  24:  vs.  York,  9  p.m. 
Sept.  27:  at  Trent,  11  a.m. 
Sept.  28:  at  Carieton,  1  p.m. 
Oct.  5:  at  York,  1  p.m. 
Oct.  12:  vs.  Ryerson,  3  p.m. 
Oct.  17:  at  Queen's,  7  p.m. 
Oct.  25:  Ontario  East  semi-final,  1 
p.m.,  location  TB  A 
Oct.  29:  Ontario  East  final,  loca- 
tion and  time  TBA 
Nov.  1:  Ontario  final,  1  p.m.,loca- 
tionTBA 

Nov.  6-9:  Canadian  championships 
atDaihousie 

Home  games  (in  bold)  at  Varsity 
Stadium 


free 


books  for  the  term! 

(iJiey're  easier  to  read  when  they're  free) 


II 
I 


Not  only  are  the  Blues  going  to  walk  all  over 
York  at  Saturday's  Football  game 
(Sept.  13  @  2:00  -  Varsity  Stadium), 
you  cotild  walk  away  with  all  your  books  for  this  term. 
You  could  also  win  t-shirts,  water  bottles, 

and  lots  of  other  stuff! 
Tickets  are  $5  for  students  or  buy  your  $20 
ALL  SPORT AXS  PASS  and £fet  in  FREE 


VARSITY  Bt-UES 

axs 

(all  access!) 


pass 
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FAMOUS  "LOONIE "  LUNCH 


1 1:30  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  -  QUADRANGLE  (...in  the  Great  Hall  if  the 
weather  doesn't  co-operate)  Chili  -  Burritos  -  Souvlaki  -  Risotto 
and  more... 

ICE  CREAM  SUNDAE  BAR  with  great  toppings 
Items  cost  a  "loonie"  or  a  "toonie"  ticket 

DISPLAYS  &  DEMOS*** 

1 1 :00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  -  QUAD,  MAP  ROOM  AND  READING  ROOM 

HART  HOUSE  CLUBS  AND  COMMITTEES: 

From  Amateur  Radio  to  Yoga,  get  literature,  information  and  sign  up 
for  memberships.  Find  out  everything  you  need  to  know  to  plan  your 
year  outside  the  classroom.  (Pick  up  your  copy  of  the  Hart  House 
Programme  Activities  Guide  at  the  Porters'  Desk). 
6:00  p.m.  -  8:00  p.m.  ROTUNDA  Evening  displays  and  information. 

COOL  ACTIVITIES*** 

1 1 :00  a.m.  -  1 :00  p.m.  -  FRONT  ENTRANCE  -  "Art  in  Low  Places" 

Contest 

1 1:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  -  OPEN  PLAY  BILLIARDS.  Sign-in  at  the 

Porters'  Desk. 

1 1 :30  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  -  QUADRANGLE  -  Music  Music  Music 

1 1 :00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m.  -  Justina  M.  Barnicke  GALLERY  - 

"Every  Damn  Tree'!  &  "Works  on  Paper" 

Noon  -  2:00  p.m.  -  FRONT  ENTRANCE  Meet  Tour  Guides  every  15 
minutes. 

5:30  p.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  -  ROVING  CHORUS  ENSEMBLE 
7:00  -  8:00  p.m.  -  ACTIViTIES  ROOM  OBSERVE  A  BEGINNERS  YOGA 
CLASS.  Visitors  to  be  seated  prior  to  6:55  p.m. 

7:00  -  9:00  p.m.  -  DEBATES  ROOM  -  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATE  WITH 
U  Of  T  PRESIDENT,  J.  ROBERT  S.  PRICHARD 

9:30  -  MIDNIGHT  -  ARBOR  ROOM  Live  Performance 

ATHLETICS*** 

"Programming  for  Active,  Healthy  Living" 

9:00  a.m.  -  7:00  p.m.  -  Athletics  Class  Registration  -  Membership 
Services  Office 

'o^i!!?  -  Weights  Orientation/Instruction  -  Weight  Room 
4:00  -  8:00  p.m.         ^  ^ 

12:10-1 :00  p.m.  -  Super  Circuit  Fitness  Class  -  Lower  Gym 

12:30  -  1:00  p.m.  -  Neck  Massage  with  Carmel  -  Quadrangle 

I'^^l^  "Ji^^  -  Tips  on  Bikes,  Rowers,  Stairmasters  -  Upper  Gym 
6:30  -  7:30  p.m. 

4:30  -  5:00  p.m.  -  Aikido  Demonstration  -  Activities  Room 

1*^2  "  ^  ?r        -  Intermediate  Fitness  Class  -  Lower  Gym 
7:00  -  7:55  p.m. 

5:00  -  5:55  p.m.  -  Specialty  Fitness  Class  -  Exercise  Room 

5:15  -  5:45  p.m.  -  Judo  Demonstration  -  Activities  Room 

5:30  -  6:45  p.m.  -  Choreography  Plus  Fitness  Class  -  Lower  Gym 

6:00  -  6:55  p.m.  -  Aerobic  Tips  -  Quadrangle 

7:00  -  7:55  p.m.  -  T'ai  Chi  Demonstration  -  Exercise  Room 

FABULOUS  2:00 P*M*  DRAW! 

Ballots  are  available  in  the  Quad,  the  Map  Room  and  the  Reading 
Room  from  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  1 :55  p.m.  on  Wide  Open  House  Day.  Get 
yours  stamped  at  four  of  the  many  display  tables  and  drop  it  into  the 
bin  in  the  Rotunda  before  2:00  p.m. 


X 


Prizes  courtesy  of 


Canada^    visa  sr^ 


The  draw  takes  place  in  the  Quad.  The  winner  must  be  present  and 
hold  a  current  UofT  student  card. 
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Intramurals  serves 
up  a  fresh  START 

If  there' s  a  sport  that  you' ve  been  wanting  to  try  for 
a  longtime,  or  just  want  to  improve  your  skills  in,  then 
U  of  T's  intramural  program  may  have  the  answer. 

This  fall,  the  program  unveils  its  START  (Super- 
vised Training  and  Recreation  Time)  initiative,  which 
provides  open  clinics  in  six  different  sports:  basketball, 
field  hockey,  ice  hockey,  rugby,  soccer  and  volleyball. 

The  clinics,  each  supervised  by  a  Varsity  Blues 
coach,  consist  of  six  weekly,  one-hour  sessions.  Par- 
ticipants are  taught  one  or  two  skills  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  and  afterwards,  they  work  on  these  skills 
in  non-competitive  scrimmage  situations. 

"It  gives  people  a  chance  to  try  a  sport  they  may 
have  been  interested  in  but  never  felt  comfortable 
trying,"  said  intramural  supervisor  John  Robb.  'There' s 
no  charge,  no  registration,  it's  purely  on  a  drop-in 
basis.  It's  about  as  open  as  we  can  make  it  for  people 
to  participate." 

So  far,  only  the  rugby  clinic  is  offered  for  both 
women  and  men.  The  other  five  are  available  for 
women  only,  with  the  hopes  that  more  females  wil  1  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  sports  at  U  of  T. 

For  now,  the  clinics  are  being  offered  only  in  the 
fall.  But  Robb  says  that  could  change. 

"If  demand  proves  to  be  present,  we  might  extend  it 
into  the  winter,"  he  said.  "But  we  would  also  hope  people 
take  the  next  step,  which  is  tocontinue  into  intramurals." 

A  listing  of  the  clinics  and  times  can  be  found 
below.  Helpful  reminders  will  be  posted  in  our  Blue 
and  White  On  Tap,  on  the  back  page. 


Jennifer  Jung  was  part  of  the 
national  champions  In  lacrosse 
and  ball  hockey 


WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL 
(with  coach  Michele  Belanger) 
Days:Thursdays 

Dates:  Oct.  2,  9, 16,  23;  Nov.  6, 13 
Time:  4-5  p.m. 
Location:  AC  Field  IHouse 

WOIMEN'S  FIELD  HOCKEY 
(with  coach  Beth  Ali) 
Days:Wednesdays 
Dates:  Sept.  17,  24;  Oct.  1,15,  22,  29 
Time:  7-8  p.m. 
Location:  AC  Field  House 

WOMEN'S  iCE  HOCKEY 
(with  coach  Karen  Hughes) 

Days:Mondays 

Dates:  Oct.  27;  Nov.  3,  10, 17,  24;  Dec.  1 
Time:  7-8  p.m. 
Location:  Varsity  Arena 


WOMEN'S  AND  MEN'S  RUGBY 
(with  coaches  Gina  Minutilo  and  Kevin  Jones) 

Days:Wednesdays 

Dates:  Sept.  17,  24;  Oct.  1,  8, 15,  22 

Time:  5-6  p.m. 

Location:  Back  Campus  West 

WOMEN'S  SOCCER 
(with  coach  Niki  Nicolaou) 
Days:Tuesdays 

Dates:  Sept.  16,  23,  30;  Oct.  7, 14,  21 
Time:  6-7  p.m. 
Location:  Front  Campus 

WOMEN'S  VOLLEYBALL 
(with  coach  Kristine  Drakich) 
Days:Tuesdays 

Dates:  Oct.  7, 14,  21 ,  28;  Nov.  4, 1 1 
Time:  4-5  p.m. 
Location:  AC  Sports  Gym 


Diana's  funeral  pre-empts 
SkyDome 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

You  can't  blame  the  league  this 
time. 

A  year  ago,  the  fledgling  Ca- 
nadian Intercollegiate  Baseball 
Association  shot  itself  in  the  foot 
when  it  scheduled  its  first  annual 
First  Pitch  Classic  for  the  first 
Tuesday  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Attendance  for  that  pre-sea- 
son  exhibition  game  between  the 
U  of  T  Varsity  Blues  and 
McMaster  University  Maraud- 
ers was  very  poor,  and  the  lack 
of  funds  raised  by  the  event 
forced  the  league  to  move  Octo- 
ber's four-team  national  touma- 
ment  from  the  'Dome  to  St. 
Catharines. 

Thi  s  year,  the  CI  B  A  thought  i  t 
atoned  for  that  blunder,  selling 
more  than  500  tickets  in  advance 
for  the  Classic  and  scheduling 
the  event  for  last  Saturday — 
albeit  starting  at  8  a.m. 

What  organizers  didn't  count 
on  was  that  a  crowd  of  mourners 
would  be  invited  into  SkyDome 
four  hours  earlier  to  view  live 


coverage  of  the  funeral  proceed- 
ings of  Diana,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  killed  the  previous  weekend 
in  that  shocking  and  already  infa- 
mous automobile  accident  in  Paris. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  the 
second  annual  First  Pitch  Classic 
was  cancelled,  a  victim  of  bad 
timing  once  again. 

"It' s  sort  of  ironic,"  mused  David 
Naiman,  president  of  the  baseball 
Blues.  "I  never  felt  that  Diana 
really  had  an  effect  on  my  life — 
until  this  [cancellation]." 

This  year's  event  was  to  fea- 
ture adoubleheader  in  which  Dur- 
ham College  would  have  played 
the  University  of  Waterloo  at  8 
a.m.,  followed  by  U  of  T  against 
Brock  University  at  10;30. 

"We  thought  there'd  be  a 
chance  that  we'd  still  be  able  to  fit 
the  games  in  after  the  funeral... 
[but]  the  logistics  of  it  all  just  basi- 
cally couldn't  work  out,"  said 
CIBA  Ontario  East  division  con- 
venor Steve  Goldsmith. 

The  'Dome's  most  renowned 
tenants,  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays, 
were  able  to  play  their  scheduled 
home  game  against  the  Texas 
Rangers  later  that  afternoon. 


Goldsmithfeelsthat  once  again 
the  possibility  of  anational  final  at 
SkyDome  is  injeopardy ,  this  time 
because  of  the  cancellation. 

"If  we  had  had  our  event  at 
SkyDome  [Saturday],  we  would 
have  been  able  to  rent  the  'Dome 
for  our  championship,"  he  la- 
mented. "It  was  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  put  theCIBA  undera  big 
spotlight...  [and]  aside  from  that, 
it  was  a  great  fundraiser." 

Goldsmith  iscurrently  negoti- 
ating with  SkyDome  officials  to 
work  out  a  deal  which  would 
compensate  the  league  for  its 
lost  revenue  by  allowing  it  to 
stage  its  October  championship 
at  the  'Dome. 

"[SkyDome]  said  they  want 
to  do  everything  they  can  be- 
cause they  basically  screwed  us 
with  this  decision  [to  air  the  fu- 
neral broadcast],"  Goldsmith 
added.  'There's  no  blame  in- 
volved here.  It  was  a  decision 
that  was  made,  and  we're  not 
looking  to  blame  anybody. 

"In  the  end,  if  we  can  get  our 
national  championship  at 
SkyDome,  at  least  that's  some 
sort  of  retribution." 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25for  each  word  after  25,  Rate$includeoneiine(upto21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Qassifieds,  44  St. 
George  SL,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4,  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accomodations 


ST.  CLAIR  &  YONGE 

Accommodation  available  for  one  female 
student  (non  smoker)  in  new  furnished 
condo.  $400/month.  Separate  bathroom, 
bedroom  &  kitchen  facility.  41 6929-6500 

GREAT  ROOM  FOR  RENT! 

Room  in  beautiful  home  and 
neighbourhood  at  Lawrence  &  Yonge. 
Share  house  with  professional  woman 
and  one  other  university  student.  5  minutes 
to  subway,  near  shops,  movies, 
restaurants.  Nonsmkg.  $350per  month  all 
inclusive.  Call  Karen at416-485-3728 or 
800-665-7405  #2 17. 

ROOM  TO  RENT 

$350  amonth  all  incl.  Large,  unfurnished, 
hardwood  floor,  kitchen  access,  for  gay 
male  student.  924-5439. 


Announcements 


U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Hike,  Cycle,  Canoe,  Kayak,  Cabin  Tri[fc, 
Socialize,  X-country  and  Downhill-ski ! ! ! 
Memberships:  Athletic  Centre,  Main 
Office  or  visit 

www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/ 
utoc/ 


For  SALE 


Al  FUTONS  FOR  SALE 

Downtown  location.  Starting  $99.  Open  7 
days.  563  Queen  St.  West.  504-3569. 

FILM  BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Many  on  reading  lists  for  CINEMA 
STUDIES  courses.  Film  theory, 
criticism,  biographies.  CHEAP!  (50 
cents  to  $3  !!)  Some  used,  some  like 
new!  979-0929  evenings  .before  1 1  pm 
&  weekends. 

NOTEBOOK  COMPUTER 

Lexmark  SEIO,  486/50  MHz,  220  MB 
harddrive,  1 2  MB  RAM,display:  640x480 
black  &  white,  1  serial  and  I  parallel  port, 
external  1.44  floppy  drive,  14.4  external 
fax  /modem,  loaded  with  software.  $700. 
416-259-8860. 

BOOTS:  "CATTERPILLAR" 

for  man,  size  9,  brown,  new,  worn  a  few 
times  only.  Bought  $  1 49,  sell  at  $89. 924- 
5439. 


Help  WANTED 


LE  LYCEE  FRANCAIS 

de Toronto  recherche  2  surveillants,  qui 
ont:  une  parfaite  connai  ssance  du  f rancais ; 
unegrandematurite;talentsd'organisateur 
etd'animateur.  Heuresde travail:  12:00- 
16:00.  C.V.  a  Jean-Francois  Hie.  Fax. 
924-7792;Tel.  924- 1789. 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 

individuals  required  to  present  exciting 
science  activities  to  elementary  school 
aged  children.  Activities  such  a  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc.,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.Pay  $25/ 
1  hr.  class.  CALL  "MAD  SCIENCE" 
TODAY:  (416)  630-5282. 


CAMPUS  REP 

for  movie  studio,  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime,  fax  resumes  to  Patricia:  250- 
1898.  ' 

OPEN  MINDS 

is  a  market  research  recruiting  company 
looking  for  students  to  participate  in  paid 
consumer  discussion  groups.  Sessions 
are  normally  held  in  the  evening  on  the 
Yonge  subway  line  between  Sheppard 
and  Bloor.  Cash  incentives  start  at  $30.00 
for  a  one  hour  session.  If  you  would  like 
to  offer  your  opinion  on  new  and  existing 
products  and  services,  call  (416)  484- 
9100  to  register. 


WORK  FROM  HOME 

20  second  commute!  Serious  income 
potential  working  from  home.  We  provide 
training  and  support  via  revolutionary 
system.  Call  1-888-444-6242  for 
overview.  Then  call  us  live  at  (416)  596- 
0876. 

CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2"^  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Express.  Yes,  there  is  bus  service  to 
Algonquin  Park.  May  -  Oct.  (416)  515- 
0592.  Canadian  Woodlands. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1 357, 1 033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE 

for  stress,  pain,  headaches.  28  years 
experience.  Medical  Arts  Bldg.  1 70  St. 
George  by  appointment.  Student 
discount.  Ann  Ruebottom  R.M.T.  960 1  - 
RMT 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both 
innovative  and  creative  cuts.  Offers 
first  visit  at  50%  off.  Regular  $22  cut. 
Call  Carolyn  at  Jason  Swaine's  964- 
1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip&Fall,InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor  (4 16)489-8890. 

SPANISH 

A  world  to  discover  at  English  Spanish 
House.  Spanish  language,  culture,  dance, 
history  and  ESL.  Free  cultural  seminars 
(space  limited).  Small  classes  in  an 
exceptional  setting.  Call  962-CASA. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1,000's  of  jobs! 
FREE  info  pac  toll  free  1  -888-270-294 1 . 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses, dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4193.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 


DENTISTRY 

General  and  cosmetic  dental  services  in 
a  gentle,  caring  environment  offering  a 
full  rangeof  non-mercury  fillings,  bonding, 
whitening  and  porcelain  veneers. 
Discount  for  students  and  faculty.  Dr. 
Ken  Szainwald,  924-1081,  at  Bay  and 
Bloor. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue 
master's  thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or 
other  major  project?  A  tough-minded, 
independent,  confidential  critique  by  a 
highly  qualified  reader  /  editor  can 
provide  the  'jump  start'  you  need.  TEL: 
416532-3117. 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate 
(Post-Doctoral).  (4 1 6)  923-875 1 . 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:  429-9911. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
commiHiity  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted.  ' 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  questions. 
SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's  foremost 
freelance  thesis  advising  service.  Tel: 
486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  V/SA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology, (M)AN(C)OVA, Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-I-+,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938, 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (4 16)  656-7938. 

FRENCH  TUTORING 

Grammar  -  Literature  -  Conversation. 
Professional  assistance  by  Ph.D.  with 
years  of  university  teaching  experience. 
All  levels  -  flexiblehours.  Call :  (4 1 6)  923- 
2048. 


ADD  \PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


WORD 

Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5. 1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602 
24hrs. 


Reach  thousands 
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with 
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Experienced  Queen's  squad 
dismantles  women's  soccer 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


The  rebuilding  process  in  sport  is 
never  easy,  and  for  an  example  of 
this,  one  can  look  no  further  than 
the  women's  soccer  Varsity 
Blues. 

After  having  an  almost  com- 
plete turnover  of  players  from  last 
season,  the  new  team  has  just 
three  returning  starters  to  field 
against  the  rest  of  its  experienced 
division.  The  results  were  not  sur- 
prising then,  when  the  thirteen  re- 
turning players  from  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  took  them  apart  4-0 
i  n  the  season  opener  for  both  teams 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Varsity 
Stadium. 

Despite  the  loss.  Blues  head 
coach  Niki  Nicoiaou  saw  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  in  her  team 
from  their  pre-season  matches. 
'The  result  is  not  great,  but  I  think 
the  way  we  played  is  very  encour- 
aging," she  said. 

Though  theirdeterminedeffort 
was  never  in  question,  the  Blues 
were  largely  overmatched  against 
the  Kingston  squad.  While  the 
Blues  were  fortunate  to  hold  them 
off  the  board  for  the  first  30  min- 
utes of  the  game,  the  Gaels  sol  ved 
U  ofT  goal  keeper  Carol  Seymour 


twice  in  each  half,  with  three  of 
their  goals  coming  on  centering 
passes  from  the  wings  that  were 
easily  converted  in  front  of  her. 

"We  made  some  really  reckless 
errors  that  cost  us  those  goals. 
Our  lack  of  experience  [was  defi- 
nitely a  factor],"  Nicoiaou  said. 

Queen' s  opened  the  scoring  in 
the  30th  minute,  and  added  a  sec- 
ond markerjust  three  minutes  later. 
While  the  Gaels  dominated  pos- 
session and  created  several  more 
scoring  opportunities  as  the  game 
progressed,  the  B lues  struggled  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  theirdefence  while 
fending  off  their  opponent's  at- 
tack. 

After  the  game,  Toronto  full- 
back Sarah  Pye,  one  of  the  few 
veterans  left  on  the  team,  took  the 
loss  into  perspective. 

"Honestly,  we  were  very  happy 
with  the  way  we  played  in  the  first 
half.  We  do  have  a  lot  to  work  on, 
but  considering  the  turnover  that 
we've  had  this  year,  it's  coming 
along  compared  to  our  first  [pre- 
season] tournament,"  she  said. 

"We'  re  making  progress,  which 
is  what  we  are  looking  to  do." 

U  of  T's  next  game  is  on 
Wednesday  night  when  they  host 
the  Trent  Excalibur. 

Soccer  previews,  page  21 


Men's  soccer  drops  home  opener 

Blues  fall  behind  early,  run 


SPORTShorts 


Football  starts  offseason  on  wrong  foot 

:,'The  U  of  T  football  team  opened  the  season  with  a  17-4  loss  to 
Guelph  last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  Gryphons'  home  turf, 
f    The  Blues  trailed  by  only  a  9-4  niargin  at  halftime,  but  a  struggling 
loffence  couldn't  give  them  the  points  they  needed  to  get  back  into 
:  the  game. 

U  of  T  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  was  happy  that  his  defence  held 
theGryphons.lastyear'sOntariochampions.to  17pointsandonly 
one  touchdown,  but  says  his  team  could  have  done  better. 

'Tt  was  a  game  where  the  opportunities  were  there,"  said 
Laycoe.  "Had  we  taken  advantage  of  our  opportunities,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  win. 

"Offensively,  I  think  we  didn't  do  a  good  job.  I  don't  think  we 
controlled  the  balllong  enough  on  offence."  , 

Quarterback  Mark  Dienesch  threw  three  interceptions  and  his 
offensive  line  gave  up  three  sacks,  but  Laycoe  wouldn"  t  place  full 
"  blame  for  the  loss  on  any  one  part  of  the  team. 

"I  think  we  ha  ve  to  do  a  better  job  on  our  kick  returns,  a  better  job 
of  scoring  on  offence...  I  think  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  on 
everything." 

Laycoe  was  moreinclined  to  putthe  loss  into  perspectiveandlook 
forward  to  the  next  game. 

"Considering  the  number  of  new  faces,  I  thought  that  for  an 
opening  game,  [the  Blues]  played  very  competitively .  Their  attitude 
is  very  positive." 

The  Blues  return  to  Varsity  Stadium  for  their  home  opener  this 
coming  Saturday,  taking  on  the  York  Yeomen.  Game  time  is  2  p.m. 


Blue  and  white  on  tap 

(for  the  week  of  September  8) 

WEDNESDAY 

Rugby:  men  vs.  Trent  at  Back  Campus,  4  p.m.  ^.^ 
Soccer,  vs.  Trent  at  Varsity  Stadium,  women  at  7: 15  p.m.,  men  at 
9:15  p.m. 

THURSDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  York  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in  East  York,  6  p.m. 
Lacrosse:  men  vs.  York  at  Back  Campus,  4  p.m. 
Rugby:  women  vs.  Guelph  in  Guelph,  9  p.m. 


into  hot  goalkeeper 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


The  1997  edifion  of  the  men's 
soccerVarsity  Blues  clearly  has 
the  talent  and  intensity  to  be  suc- 
cessful over  the  coming  season. 
But  even  the  strongest  of  teams 
faces  an  uphill  battle  when  it  is 
forced  to  play  catch-up  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  a  hot 
goalkeeperdoesn' t  make  the  task 
any  easier. 

The  Blues  found  themselves 
in  that  scenario  in  their  home 
opener  at  Varsity  Stadium  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  visiting 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels  scored 
two  quick  goals  in  the  first  22 
minutes  and  goalkeeper  Shawn 
Michael-Brown  carried  the  team 
from  there,  making  a  key  stop  on 
a  penalty  kick  to  lead  his  team  to 


a  2- 1  decision  over  U  of  T. 

"He  played  a  very  good  game, 
and  he  kept  us  in  the  game  when 
he  needed  to,"  said  Queen '  s  head 
coach  John  Walker  of  his 
goaltender.  "Everybody  played 
well,  and  we  had  no  weaknesses. 
We  probably  deserved  it  today... 
I  think  we  wanted  it  a  bit  more." 

In  spite  of  Michael-Brown's 
heroics  and  Queen's  solid  play, 
the  Blues  believed  they  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  win 
the  match. 

"We  controlled  the  pace  of  the 
game,  but  I  think  we  beat  our- 
selves this  time,"  said  midfielder 
Stuart  Black,  who  was  the  only  U 
of  T  player  to  solve  Michael- 
Brown  on  Saturday. 

U  of  T  head  coach  Jim  Lefkos 
agreed. 

"We  played  well  enough  to  win 


the  game,  but  we  made  mistakes. 
We  put  oursel  ves  in  the  hole  in  the 
fi rst  hal f.  Both  goal s  [that  we  gave 
up]  were  big  mistakes  that  you 
don't  make,"  he  noted. 

Queen's  got  on  the  scoreboard 
just  five  minutes  into  the  game 
when  a  comer  kick  was  converted 
on  a  header  to  quickly  put  the 
Blues  behind.  In  the  twenty-sec- 
ond minute,  the  Gaels  increased 
their  lead  to  2-0  when  they  con- 
verted a  penalty  kick  after  a  Blues 
player  wascalledfora  hand  bal  1  i  n 
the  U  of  T  penalty  area. 

The  Gaels  made  use  of  their 
good  speed  with  quick  rushes  to 
help  keep  the  U  of  T  attack  at 
bay,  and  following  Queen's  sec- 
ond goal,  the  Blues  appeared  to 
lose  their  composure  for  several 
mi  nutes .  They  made  several  men- 
tal errors  and  looked  quite  disor- 
ganized while  trying  to  regroup. 

Just  when  the  Blues  seemed 
ready  to  rally  back,  Michael- 
Brown  came  through  with  his 
biggest  stop  of  the  game.  Eight 
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minutes  into  the  second  half. 
Queen's  was  called  for  a  hand 
ball  in  its  penalty  area.  Toronto 
rookie  Kory  Jazbec  came  in  to 
take  the  penalty  kick,  but  his 
low  shot  to  the  right  of  Michael- 
Brown  was  stopped.  The  save 
rejuvenated  the  Gaels  while  the 
Blues  reeled  for  several  min- 
utes afterward. 

It  was  not  until  the  midway 
point  of  the  second  half  that 
Toronto  was  able  to  beat 
Michael-Brown.  U  of  T's  Eric 
Puig  set  up  his  team's  first  goal 
of  the  regular  season  when  he 
sent  a  perfect  pass  from  the  left 
wing  to  Black,  whose  strong 
shot  from  the  top  of  the  penalty 
area  broke  the  Queen's  shut- 
out. As  it  turned  out,  U  of  T's 
comeback  attempt  fell  short. 

The  Blues  will  continue  to 
look  for  their  first  points  of  the 
season  with  another  match  at 
home  on  Wednesday  night 
against  Trent. 
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FINALLY..^  STORE  INTOROSfTO  THAT 
OFFERS  WOMEN  SEXUAL  PRODUCTS  IN  A 

cozx  AND  coMfo^mi^ 

ATMOSPHERE 


Friday 

Field  hockey:  vs.  Trent  in  Peterborough,  4  p.m. 


I 


SATURDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  George  Brown  College  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park,  2  p.m. 
Field  hockey:  vs.  Queen's  in  Kingston,  9  a.m.;  vs.  Guelph  in 
Kingston,  4  p.m. 
Football:  Red  and  Blue  Bowl  vs.  York  at  Varsity  Stadium,  2  p.m. 
Go//.  Toronto  Invitational  at  St  Andrew'sValleyGolfandCountr  " 
Club  in  Aurora,  1 2 : 30  p.m. 

Lacrosse:  men  vs.  Carleton  at  Ottawa,  2:30  p.m.;  women  at| 
Bird  Tournament  in  Whitby,  times  TBA 
Rugby:  men  vs.  RMC  at  Back  Campus,  1  p.m. 
Soccer:  women  vs.  Ottawa  in  Ottawa,  1  p.m.;  men  vs.  Laurentia 
in  Sudbury,  1  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  Queen's  in  Kingston,  2  p.m. 

Lacrosse:  women  atEarlyBirdToumamentin  Whitby,  times  TBA 

Rugby:  women  vs.  Brock  in  St.  Catharines,  1  p.m. 

Home  games  (in  bold)  at  the  following  venues: 
Back  Campus  (Hoskin  and  Devonshire):  The  big  field  i 
Uni  versi  ty  College,  and  south  of  Trinity  College. 
Stan  Wadlow  Park  (Woodbine  and  Cosburn):  Take  the  suli 
eastbound  on  the  Bloor-Danforth  line  to  Woodbine  station  and  take 
a  connecting  bus  north  to  Cosburn. 

Varsity  Stadium  (Bloor  and  Bedford):  Fmd  your  way  to  StJ 
George  and  Bloor,  then  walk  one  block  east  to  Devonshire,  whichl 
is  die  street  west  of  the  stadium.  i 


Ray  says:  "Help  me,  help  you" 

Help  Ray, 
help  you 

write  Varsity  sports  -  979-283 1 


/Veea  a  winning  edge  fcr  year  team 
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I  think  training 
would  help  quite 

a  bit  because 
some  TAs,  I  hate 
to  say,  seem  kind 

of  incompetent 


New  and  improved 
TAs  on  the  way  p. 7 


Arts  &  Culture 


Elton's  new 
"Candle "  blows  p.  11 

Opinions 


Bid  adieu  to 
civic  respect 
and  say  hello 
to  the  private 
entrepreneurial 
invasion 


Scary  social  welfare  bill 
and  stupid  journalists  p.  5 
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Science  &  Tech 


Lectures  and  Lego 
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Racism  allegations  widen 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  is 
too  busy  defending  its  reputa- 
tion to  respond  to  burgeoning 
community  concern  about  al- 
leged systemic  racism  in  its  law 
faculty. 

This  is  the  latest  criticism  being 
lobbed  at  the  university  amidst 
growing  tensions  between  admin- 


istrators and  community  mem- 
bers about  the  university's  em- 
ployment equity  record. 

"This  is  an  open  invitation  for 
them  to  look  at  their  system — it 
is  up  to  them  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity or  not.  It  is  a  call  for  those 
in  power  to  look  at  the  system 
and  recognize  there  is  a  real 
problem  and  that  they  are  con- 
travening the  law  of  the  land," 
said  accomplished  black  lawyer 


April  Burey. 

With  the  exception  of  one  man 
hired  last  year,  there  are  no  full- 
time  law  faculty  who  are  black. 

Burey  recently  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  the  law  dean 
alleging  systemic  racism  within 
the  faculty  after  discovering  a 
white  lawyer  had  been  hired 
for  a  post  in  race  and  gender 
issues. 

"Obviously  there  is  a  systemic 


problem  if  they  can't  find  a 
woman  of  colour  anywhere  in 
Canada  to  quali  fy  for  a  post  about 
the  intersection  of  race  and  gen- 
der," she  said.  "It  is  ridiculous." 

In  her  letter,  Burey  used 
herself  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  qualified  black  women 
who  should  have  been  inter- 
viewed forthejob.  She  holds  a 
masters  in  law  from  Harvard 
University  and  recently  argued 


the  first  racially-based  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

But  she  says  her  advocacy 
was  not  fueled  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, but  rather  a  refusal  to  be 
silent  in  the  face  of  injustice. 

"It  is  not  really  about  me.  It 
was  a  race  position.  It  wasn't  a 
general  position  for  which  they 
can  always  find  an  excuse." 
please  see,  Anti-racism  page  2 


Board  pushes 
president  to 
the  right 

Prichard  says  he's  not  ideologically 
opposed  to  any  suggestions 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Eyebrows  were  raised  all  round 
at  a  university  brainstorming  ses- 
sion this  week  where  business 
leaders  zealously  applied  their  vi- 
sion to  the  university's  money 
matters. 

ArrivingtotheGovemingCoun- 
cil  chambers — a  room  adorned 
with  antique  portraits  of  the  uni- 
versity's great  leaders  of  yester- 
day— after  a  full  day's  work,  top 
business  leaders  in  high-priced 
suits  sat  comfortably  at  the  ma- 
hogany table  and  came  up  with  a 
slew  of  ideas  about  how  to  make 
the  university  better. 

Whether  uttered  by  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  financial 
advising  company  KPMGCanada 
or  the  president  of  the  high-tech 


Quorum  Funding  Corporation, 
their  sudden  onslaught  of  ideas 
revved  up  the  lulling  business 
board  meeting,  the  body  which 
oversees  the  university's  fi- 
nances and  budgetary  strategies. 

"Maybe  we  should  think  of 
the  total  outsourcing  of  all  our 
activities,"  Spencer  Lanthier  of 
KPMG  suggested  with  great 
excitement  as  answer  to  the  lat- 
est news- — the  university's  defi- 
cit will  be  higher  than  initially 
thought  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  "It  might  be  better  than 
death  by  a  thousand  cuts,"  he 
added. 

KPMG,  which  has  put  out  a 
number  of  studies  on  how  to 
restructure  and  downsize  the  pub- 
lic  sector,  was  recently  ranked 
third  by  leading  British  tradejour- 
nal  Privatization  International 


as  one  of  the  top  global  privatiza- 
tion consultants— bringing  in  over 
$22  million  (US)  in  1 996  from  its 
nearly  80  privatization  ventures. 

Price  Waterhouse  made  it  to  the 
top,  bringing  in  just  short  of  $354 
million  (US)  from  336  projects 
world-wide  lastyear.  Waterhouse' s 
Tenrence  Stephen  is  the  vice-chair 
of  the  business  board. 

Backed  by  another  high-pow- 


ered CEO  from  Rogers  Multi- 
Media  Inc.,  Prichard  welcomed 
the  suggestions. 

"We  are  all  ears  on  ideas,"  he 
assured  the  crowd.  "There  is  no 
ideological  reluctance  to  look  at 
them.  There  is  no  institutional 
reluctance  to  look  at  them." 

But  even  more  innovation  is 
needed,  president  of  Quorum 
Funding  Corporation  Wanda 


Dorosz  told  her  follow  board 
members.  "Has  the  university 
explored  things  in  the  way  of 
University  of  [Phoenix]?  It's  been 
very  lucrative  for  them,"  she 
said  about  the  for-private  Uni- 
versity of  Phoenix  where  educa- 
tion is  a  service  business  to  which 
55,000  students  tune  in  to  virtual 
classrooms. 

please  see,  VirtucU  page  3 


students  in  turmoil  over  confused  turf  war 


Student  groups  were  left  out  i  n  the 
rain  yesterday  after  being  told 
tables  at  Sidney  Smith  were  re- 
served for  corporate  bigwigs. 

'There  are  plenty  of  tables  in- 
side and  they  are  telling  us  to 
move,"  said  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
president  Mark  Munro.  "I  guess 
maybe  we  are  in  the  way  of  the 
corporations." 

Munro  glanced  at  the  TD  table 
advertising  student  banking  prod- 
ucts and  the  large  booth  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  offering  ACC 
Long  Distance  products  to  stu- 
dents. 

A  few  minutes  earlier,  his  fra- 
ternity had  been  asked  to  pack  up 
their  pamphlets  and  head  out — 
despite  several  empty  tables  in 
the  lobby  reserved  for  individual 
student  use. 

Although  not  considered  a  rec- 
ognized student  group,  the  frater- 
nity protestedby  appropriatingthe 
space  as  regular  students.  Still, they 
did  put  away  their  paraphernalia. 

U  of  T' s  Communist  Club  was 
even  less  cooperative.  After  be- 
ing told  they  would  have  to  leave — 
members  kept  books,  brochures 
and  signs  posted  over  two  tables 
in  open  defiance. 

'They  haven't  come  back  for 
us  yet.  I  guess  they  had  other 
things  to  do — maybe  crushing  free 
speech  on  campus  wasn '  t  high  on 
the  priority  list  today,"  said  U  of  T 
philosophy  professor  and  club 


member  Danny  Gol  dstick . 

But  assistant  arts  and  science 
dean  Peter  Harris  says  this  is  all 
a  big  misunderstanding.  He  says 
official  student  groups  are  gi  ven 
a  priority  but  must  book  in  ad- 
vance. He  says  any  corporations 
in  the  centre  must  be  booked 
through  auniversity  office — they 
cannot  just  reserve  the  space 
ahead  of  students. 

TD  was  there  because  U  of 
T' s  alumni  and  development  of- 
fice invited  them  and  the  under- 
graduate student  council  gave 
ACC  Long  Distance  the  centre 
space  in  the  SAC  booth,  he 
says. 

Michelle  Mitrovich,  adminis- 
trative assistant  at  SAC,  says 
students  take  first  priority.  But 
she  says  the  council  is  locked  in 
a  contract  with  the  company 
which  allows  them  lOdaysinthe 
booth  per  year  whenever  they 
request  the  space. 

"They  said  they  wanted  all  1 0 
days  consecutively  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  school.  That  is 
why  they  are  there  and  for  no 
other  reason,"  she  said. 

But  critics  say  when  space  is  at 
a  premium  it  is  ironic  that  corpo- 
rations get  the  floor  space  in  a 
student  center  at  all — especially 
when  student  groups  must  be  rec- 
ognizedby  the  university  toqualify. 

'The  student-related  groups 
like  frats,  religious  and  political 


groups  aren't  getting  tables  and 
the  TD  bank  is  a  bona  fide  stu- 
dent group,"  said  Paul  Fraschetti, 
an  angry  member  of  the  1917 
Society  also  asked  to  move.  "F 
guess  TD  is  better  connected." 

Vivian  Lau,  a  third  year  U  of 
T  student  displayingFoo/pri'nrs, 
a  Chinese  campus  publication, 
says  the  lack  of  space  is  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience.  "We  were 
planning  to  set  up  a  booth  fortwo 


weeks  and  they  only  let  us  book 
the  space  for  three  days. 

"Next  week  we  are  bringing 
our  own  tables.  That  is  trouble- 
some for  us,"  she  said. 

Other  students  moved  outside 
into  the  rain  in  qui  te  be  wi  Iderment. 
'  They  told  us  we  couldn '  t  go  inside 
and  set-up,"  said  Eddy  Thai,  a 
member  of  the  Asian  Cultural 
Awareness  Association  at  U  of  T. 

"We  are  part  of  the  school 


community.  I  don't  see  why  we 
can't  be  inside,"  he  said. 

But  Harris  says  students  are 
simply  feeling  the  frustrations  of 
limited  space  inaprime location. 
"Everybody  wants  to  be  there.  It 
is  thecrossroads  of  campus.  That 
is  why  we  have  to  ration  it,"  he 
said,  adding  each  group  is  al- 
lowed six  days  of  tabling  per 
term. 

Varsity  Staff 


Frats  at  war  with 
Animal  House  image 


BY  ALEX  BARBER 

In  the  annual  Greek  week  hunt 
for  new  frat  guys  and  gal  s,  frat 
leaders  are  also  looking  to 
chase  away  a  bad  reputation. 

With  charity  events  and 
fundraisers  planned  across 
campus  this  week,  fraternity 
leaders  are  hoping  to  over- 
power the  negative  stereotypes 
lambasted  at  their  traditions  in 
the  past. 

Critics  of  the  fraternity  life- 
style have  alleged  the  groups 
are  nothing  but  forums  for  de- 
grading initiation  rituals,  heavy 
drinking,  and  discriminatory 
tendencies. 

That  U  of  T's  rush  week 


falls  on  the  heel?  cf  a  pledge- 
gone-array  at  Louisiana  State 
Uni  versity  in  late  August  where 
a  student  died  of  acute  alcohol 
poisoningduringexcessivepledge 
week  partying,  means  frats  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

"Those  issues  have  never  been 
a  problem  at  U  of  T,"  said  Ed 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  the 
Greek  Fraternal  Association.  "I 
have  been  associated  with  fra- 
ternities forfiveyears  and  noth- 
ing like  that  has  ever  happened. 
Those  problems  are  more  of  an 
issue  in  the  U.S." 

Last  year,  Phi  Delta  Theta 
decided  to  become  an  alcohol- 
free  house. 

Yet,  the  week's  program, 


which  included  a  Greek  God 
and  Goddess  contest  at  the 
Hangar  and  a  night  of  beer 
drinking  at  the  Brunswick 
House,  included  its  own  share 
of  excessive  drinking,  lewd 
comments  and  bad  lip- 
synching. 

"I'd  like  a  piece  of  that  ter- 
ritory," hollered  oneenthusias- 
tic  viewer  as  a  new  pledge 
paradedby  wearingbikini-style 
shorts  emblazoned  with  the 
American  flag  during  the  god 
and  goddess  contest. 

A  recent  U  of  T  grad  who 
lived  in  a  sorority  house  for  a 
summer  a  few  years  ago  be- 
fore she  decided  not  to  pledge, 
please  see,  Shaking  page  3 
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OUSA's  giant  text 
dragged  home 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

YarsiXy  Staff 


Aprovincial  lobby  group's  attempt  at  protest  flopped 
when  its  weapon — a  giant  textbook — surfaced  at 
Queen's  Park  this  week  nine  months  late. 

The  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alliance, 
comprisedof  six  student  councils,  launched  its  giant 
textbook  petition  last  November  calling  on  thegov- 
emment  to  reform  student  aid  and  slop  further  cuts 
to  education,  which  had  already  totalled  $800  mil- 
lion. 

Expected  to  return  the  four  by  three-and-a-half  foot 
book  to  Parliament  the  next  month  adorned  with  over 
1 0.OOOsignatures,  the  campaign  hit  a  few  snags  on  the 
way. 

Hit  with  financial  woes  this  past  year,  the  alliance 
was  forced  to  lay  off  its  director  as  well  as  temporar- 
ily abort  its  campaign  in  midstream. 

"It's  been  sitting  here  decorating  our  walls  for 
months,"  said  University  of  Ottawa  student  union 
president  Alain  Gauthier  this  summer.  "It's  been 
collecting  dust,  which  is  kind  of  sad,"  adding  that 
moving  the  giant  book,  which  arri  ved  on  his  campus 
last  January,  was  both  expensive  and  complicated, 
"r  ve  been  nagging  them  to  ship  it  back." 

Rick  Martin,  the  aliiance'sdirectorthis  summer, 
admits  transporting  the  book  has  been  difficult. 

"It's  a  bit  of  a  task  to  move  it,"  he  said.  'There 
have  been  a  bit  of  logistical  difficulties  along  the 
way." 

When  the  giant  book  was  on  display  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  a  group  of  students  stole  the 
book  in  protest  against  the  group's  policies.  It 
resurfaced  hours  later  and  no  charges  were  laid. 

But  this  week,  Gauthier  is  relieved  to  be  free  of 
the  book.  'They  finally  picked  it  up?  Wow.  I  just 
remembered,  1  didn' t  bump  into  it  this  morning." 

With  the  book  safely  back  at  Queen's  Park  this 
week  with  5 ,000  signatures  in  it,  representatives  from 
a  few  of  the  alliance's  member  schools  used  the 
opportunity  to  talk  policy  on  tuition  fees  and  student 
aid  reform.  While  chastising  the  government  for 


introducing  further  tuition  fees  hikes,  it  reconfirmed 
its  commitment  to  an  income-contingent  loans  repay- 
ment plan. 

"Increased  tuition  has  already  had  a  negative 
effect  on  accessibility,"  said  SamCastiglioneof  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  students' union. 

in  its  1 992  founding  document,  thealliance  pressed 
the  government  to  hike  tuition  fees  by  30  per  cent. 

Jeff  Gardner  of  the  Waterloo  students'  union 
says  thi  s  switch  isn' t  a  big  deal .  "1  wouldn' t  call  it  a 
flip  flop.  I'dcall  it  a  redirection." 

But  Henry  Mandelbaum,  acting  director  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University  Faculty  Asso- 
ciations, says  the  implementation  of  the  alliance's 
student  aid  model  will  necessitate  tuition  fee  in- 
creases. 

"What  you'  re  talking  about  is  a  more  resuicti  ve 
system  and  for  many,  a  more  expensive  education," 
he  said. 


The  Bedford  Ballroom 
WELCOMES  Back 

UofT 


BEDFORD 


Fee  increase  hits 
non-Quebec  students 


BY  IDELLA  STURINO 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— Univer- 
sity students  in  Quebec  were 
greeted  with  a  new  twist  to  their 
back-to-school  ritual  last  week,  as 
the  reality  of  a  provincial  tuition 
fee  increase  of  more  than  $1 ,000 
for  non-Quebec  residents  set  in. 

According  to  the  new  di  fferential 
tuition  fee  structure  by  the  Quebec 
government  which  came  into  effect 
this  fall,  out-of-province  students  will 
now  pay  on  average$3 ,600 in  tuition 
fees  for  a  full-time  academic  year, 
while  Quebec  students  are  to  pay 
$2,400.  Until  now,  all  Canadian  stu- 
dents at  Quebec  universities  were 
charged  the  same  amount. 

As  students  from  across  Que- 
bec and  Canada  poured  into 
Concordia  and  McGill,  the  prov- 
ince's two  largest  English  univer- 
sities, many  expressed  anger  over 
the  fee  increase. 

"My  tuition  went  up  and  now  I 
have  to  get  a  student  loan  and  1 
don't  know  if  1  can  cover  the  full 
year,"  said  Carey  Hummerston,  a 
returning  McGill  student  from 
Manitoba.  "It  sucks." 

Like  many  others,  Hummerston 
also  criticized  the  new  differential 


fee  structure,  announced  by  Que- 
bec Education  Minister  Pauline 
Maroi  s  i  n  November,  for  bei  ng  un- 
fair because  it  charges  Quebec  and 
out-of-province  students  unequal 
fees.  This  amounts  to  discrimina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  many  students. 

McGiir  s  student  union  is  taking 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
McGill  University  to  court,  argu- 
ing that  Marois'  differential  fee 
structure  violates  both  the  Quebec 
and  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms,  which  guarantee 
the  right  to  non-discrimination 
based  on  nationality  andthe  right 
ofmobility  between  provinces. 

More  pressing  than  the  debate 
over  differential  tuition  fees,  how- 
ever, is  the  requirement  for  almost 
all  undergraduate  students  in  Que- 
bec to  prove  their  Quebec  resi- 
dency in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
crease which  applies  to  out-of- 
province  students. 

For  many  students,  this  has  been 
a  not-so-easy  task,  leaving  them 
frustrated,  confused  and  angry  at 
the  new  fee  structure. 

Kassandera  Churcher,  a  first- 
year  McGill  student  from  Mon- 
treal, says  she  had  to  send  in  her 
proof  of  residency  three  times 


betbre  the  university  administra- 
tion charged  her  the  correct  fee. 

"I  think  [the  McGill  admissions 
and  registrar's  office  is]  really 
stressed  because  they  have  so 
many  people  [coming  in].  This  is 
the  conversation  with  every  first- 
year  student  r  ve  met.  Everyone  is 
talking  about  it,"  she  said. 

Unless  you  were  bom  in, or  have 
parents  or  a  spouse  in  Quebec — 
and  can  prove  it  with  a  birth  certifi- 
cate or  proof  of  residency — you 
stand  little  chance  of  meeting  the 
criteria.  Out-of-province  students 
who  may  have  been  living  and 
studying  in  Quebec  year-round  lor 
the  past  few  years  do  not  count  as 
Quebec  residents.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  have  resided  in  the  prov- 
ince for  the  past  12  consecutive 
months  whi  le  not  studying  ful  l-time 
can  claim  Quebec  residency  sta- 
tus. 

Tracey  Berman,  supervisor  of 
McGill's  student  accounts  office, 
remarked  that  the  fee  increase  has 
generated  a  lot  of  extra  phone  calls 
and  questions  from  students.  "It's 
frustrating  and  bad  PR  for  every- 
one. Out-of-province  students  must 
think  they  are  being  treated  like 
second-class  citizens,"  she  said. 


Anti-racism  activists  gear  up 


continued  from  front  page 

But  law  dean  Ronald  Daniels 
says  the  appointments  committee 
was  unmoved  by  this  view.  "We 
put  forward  the  candidate  in  whom 
we  had  the  greatest  confidence  lor 
the  cross-appointment,"  he  said. 

Daniels  has  sent  Burey  a  letter 
detailing  why  she  was  not  chosen 
for  the  post.  "I  am  confident  that  in 
the  application  process  in  respect 
to  the  joint  appointment  there  was 
no  scope  for  assessment  of  Ms. 
Burey's  file  on  non-academic 
grounds,"  he  said. 

Last  week,  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard  told  U  of  T  gover- 
nors and  national  media  that  after 
a  preliminary  review  he  saw  no 
evidence  Burey  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against. 

But  Burey  says  adminstrators' 
focus  on  procedure  in  her  particu- 
lar case  avoids  the  real  issue. 

"I  am  just  one  seed  in  a  vast 
field — just  trying  topersonalizein 
terms  of  one  person  and  one  proc- 


ess is  to  miss  the  point  entirely.  As 
long  as  they  are  allowed  to  focus 
on  the  personal  and  the  process  in 
indi  vidual  cases  they  can  avoid  the 
broader  and  central  issue  of  sys- 
temic racism.  I  don' t  want  them  to 
sidestep  the  issue." 

However,  Daniels  defends  the 
faculty's  efforts  at  altering  their 
primarily  white  composition. 

"We  are  working  on  it,"  he  said, 
addi  ng  a  great  deal  of  ti  me  has  been 
devoted  to  recruitment  of  faculty 
and  staff  fromdiverse backgrounds. 

"But  have  we  succeeded  to  the 
extent  we  would  like  in  terms  of 
ensuring  the  faculty  is  as  accessi- 
ble as  we  would  like  it  to  be? 

"We  worry  about  this  as  an 
insfitution.  I  think  as  a  university 
and  at  the  divisional  level  there  is 
an  understanding  we  cannot  be 
complacent  on  this  issue,"  he  said. 

Only  a  handful  of  black  law 
students  have  graduated  from  U 
of  T  law  in  recent  years. 

"We  will,  of  course,  think  of 


other  ways  we  can  increase  our 
profile  in  the  black  community  and 
beyond,"  he  added. 

However,  the  faculty  is  currently 
generating  quite  a  profile  indeed. 
The  Canadian  Association  of  Black 
Lawyers,  the  Jamaican  Canadian 
Association  and  the  African  Cana- 
dian Legal  Clinic  have  all  taken  an 
interest  in  the  issues  raised  by  Burey. 

'This  cries  out  for  some  kind  of 
explanation  at  the  very  least,"  said 
Roger  Rowe,  executive  member  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Black 
Lawyers.  "It  is  broader  than  just 
Ms.  Burey's  case — it  is  a  systemic 
issue.  We  arecertainly  concerned." 

Anti-racism  activists  on  campus 
are  also  stressing  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  take  a  broader  look  at 
this  issue. 

"I  think  we  are  going  to  begin 
addressing  not  just  particular  cases 
but  the  whole  notion  of  systemic 
racism,"  said  Chris  Ramsaroop,  chair 
of  the  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union' s  anti-racism  committee. 
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Mayor  Hall  zeros 
In  on  youth  vote 


BY  SHAUNA  HEMINGWAY 

Varsity  Staff 


As  the  Megacity  election  takes  off,  Toronto  Mayor 
Barbara  Hall  is  paying  serious  attention  to  young 
voters. 

And  student  leaders  recognize  that  no  w  is  the  ti  me 
to  make  demands. 

In  a  fast-paced  trip  to  university  and  college 
campuses  across  the  city  during  what  has  been 
dubbed  "youth  week,"Tnegacity  mayoral  hopeful 
Barbara  Hall  has  announced  several  key  initiatives, 
including  a  costly  new  metropass  and  student  advi- 
sory board  to  address  long-ignored  youth  concerns. 

"I'm  really  happy  student  issues  are  finally  coming 
to  the  table  at  the  municipal  level,"  said  U  of  T 
Students'  Administrative  Council  president  Ted 
Salgado.  "It  shows  that  she  is  committed  to  looking  at 
youth  issues  with  seriousness." 

Harried  students  rushing  to  courses  at  Sidney 
Smith  early  yesterday  were  met  with  a  handshake 
and  introduction  before  heading  off  to  their  first  class 
with  a  flyer  in  hand. 

At  York  University  earlier  in  the  week.  Hall 
announced  her  proposal  for  a  new  Metropass  for 
students,  something  Salgado  says  SAC  has  been 
pushing  for  twelve  years. 

Under  Hall '  s  proposal,  students  would  be  able  to 
purchase  the  pass  for  $60  per  month  for  eight-  or  1 2- 
month  terms.  The  pass  would  only  be  valid  Monday 
through  Friday. 

While  the  office  of  mayoral  opponent  North  York' s 
Mel  Lastman  is  quick  to  say  they '  re  working  with  the 
TTC  on  a  similar  scheme,  so  far  few  concrete  plans 
have  come  forth  addressing  youth  issues. 
J  "[Lastman]  wants  to  work  more  closely  with 
dolleges  anduni  versities,"  said  Sheila  White,  media 
director  for  Mel  Lastman '  s  campaign.  "We' d  need  to 
meet  with  the  councils  after  the  election  to  find  out 
how  best  that  could  work." 
;  And  as  far  as  matching  Hall's  youth  week.  White 
said,  "For  us  youth  week  is  every  week  of  the  year." 

But  some  student  leaders  aren't  biting. 


Ryerson  student  council  president  Angelo  DeLuca 
recently  sent  both  Hall  and  Lastman  a  list  of  things 
Ryerson  students  are  looking  for  which  included  a 
metropass,  better  rent  controls,  and  further  develop- 
ment of  Dundas  St. 

"Barbara  Hall  has  addressed  these  better  than 
Lastman  and  come  up  with  solutions,"  said  DeLuca. 
"[Youth  Week]  is  fantastic  and  a  very  good  political 
maneouverto  raise  student  issues  when  other  people 
keep  on  passing  the  buck." 

All  this  is  necessary  to  force  other  candidates  to 
respond  since  youth  and  post-secondary  education 
often  get  pushed  to  the  bottom,  DeLuca  added. 

Meanwhile  some  students  at  U  of  T  say  Hall's 
efforts  may  be  too  little  too  late. 

"1  guess  it's  good  to  see  her  on  campus  but  it's 
funny  we  only  see  her  when  it  comes  close  to  an 
election  time,"  said  Maria  Kostopoulos,  a  fourth-year 
criminology  and  sociology  student. 

But  Hall '  sproposed  Student  Advisory  Council,  which 
will  Hkely  include  student  leaders  from  many  of  Metro' s 
universities  and  colleges,  is  meeting  a  lot  of  applause. 

"That  sounds  very  good,"  said  Salgado.  "Whoever 
is  on  student  council  next  year,  I  think  they  should  take 
seriously  the  power  the  megacity  has  and  really 
concentrate  on  lobbying  the  megacity  mayor." 

And  with  the  clumping  together  of  several  munici- 
palities into  one  Toronto,  the  potential  for  "much 
reduced  accessibility  of  citizens  to  their  local  govern- 
ment" is  very  real,  warned  Hall. 

Student  activists  across  the  city  are  realizing  how 
important  it  is  to  find  a  leader  who  will  pay  attention 
to  their  concerns. 

"Barbara  Hall  has  consistently  been  creative  and 
recognized  that  she  doesn '  t  need  to  have  al  I  the  answers 
but  will  sitdown  and  pull  together  the  people  whodo  have 
answers,"  said  Ange  Valentini,  chairof  both  the  Toronto 
Young  People's  Advisory  Board  and  Young  Citizens 
for  Local  Democracy. 

Last  night,  student  leaders  attended  a  reception  at 
Hal  r  s  home.  Today ,  H  all  is  holdi  ng  a  press  conference  at 
Annex  favourite  Dooney's  Cafe  as  part  of  youth  week. 

The  Megacity  election  day  is  on  Nov.  1 0. 


Shaking  Sterotypes 


contioued  from  firont  page 

says  these  types  of  events  speak 
to  the  structural  discrimination 
within  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

"It's  absolutely  geared  a  cer- 
tain way.  It's  heterosexually  set 
up.  Whether  you  think  it's  dis- 
criminating or  not.  It's  just  a 
fact,"  she  said,  adding  the  house 
exchanges  between  sororities 
and  fraternities  speak  to  this 
structure.  "They  would  never  ex- 
change between  two  male 
houses,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

Long-time  f  rat  member  Scott 
Mcmabney  also  says  the  char- 
acterizations have  been  unfair. 
"I  have  heard  some  homopho- 
bic jokes  over  the  years  but 
never  too  extreme,"  he  said. 
"The  behaviour  of  frat  mem- 
bers is  usually  a  product  of  the 
town  they're  in." 

Since  1960,  fraternities  at  U 
of  T  have  not  formally  been  rec- 
ognized because  both  men '  s  and 
women' s  frats  only  admit  single- 
sex  members. 

Yet  Robinson  points  a  finger 
elsewhere,  saying  claims  of 
sexism  and  homophobia  in  fra- 
ternities have  long  been  sensa- 
tionalized and  played  upby  the 
media  at  the  expense  of  their 
other  work. 

"Frats'  philanthropic  efforts 
often  get  overlooked,"  said 
Robinson,  adding  the  fraternal 
association  hopes  to  raise$  10,000 
for  the  Toronto  People  with 
AIDS  Foundation  this  year. 

Ray  Helkio,  spokesperson  for 
the  AIDS  foundation,  says  he's 
more  than  pleased  with  this  of- 
fer. "It  gives  us  a  chance  to 


present  our  issues  to  a  different 
group  that  we  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  able  to  speak  to," 
he  said. 

Nadine  Wall,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  a  female  frat  for  two 
years,  also  says  she's  never  seen 
any  examples  of  racism  or  sexism 
in  the  fraternities. 

But  other  former  participant 
disagrees.  "Before  I  was  going  to 
pledge,  they  told  me,  'Make  sure 
you  wear  white  underwear.  You're 


not  allergic  to  goats,  are  you?'", 
she  recalls.  "They  just  think  i  t' s  a 
joke." 

Mostmembersclaim  that  frats 
are  misunderstood  thanks  to  me- 
diaimages  of  fraternities  as  wild 
animal  houses. 

"That's  not  all  there  is  to 
frats,"  Mcmabney  adds.  "We 
haveconducted  food  and  cloth- 
ing drives  I  was  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of." 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Virtual  free  for  all  on  money  matters 


continued  from  front  page 

Dorosz  is  right — the  for-profit 
virtual  university  is  profitable.  With 
a  reported  profit  of  $2 1 .4  million 
last  year,  up  from  $  1 2.6  million  in 
1 995,  the  university  offers  no  ten- 
ure, employing  just  45  full-time 
faculty  members  and  a  whole 
bunch  of  part-timers  who  earn 
$2,000  a  course. 

"I  know  it' s  been  very  lucrative 
for  them,"  said  Dorosz  again  to  a 
captive  board. 

During  1 996,  this  higher  educa- 
tion company  which  has  no  class- 
rooms, libraries  or  a  student  union, 
generated  the  twelfth  highest  per- 
centage increased  in  income 
,among  Arizona's  public  compa- 
nies— upby  57percentfrom  1995. 

Although  hesitant  to  go  as  far  as 
about  Phoenix '  s  profitable  virtual 
|iniversity,Prichard  is  quick  to  point 


out  the  university  benefits  from 
such  wide  consultation  with  exter- 
nal members  and  does  not  reject 
any  idea  outright  without  proper 
mulling  over. 

But  student  governor  Jacob 
Click  says  Prichard  should  be 
bound  by  certain  ideological  prin- 
ciples and  not  be  open  to  all  ideas 
that  are  forthcoming.  "I'm  ideo- 
logical bound  to  public  education. 
So  if  the  Phoenix  model  means 
pri  vate,  than  I  have  an  ideological 
objection  to  that." 

This  year,  the  board's  member- 
ship is  boosted  by  six  lay  mem- 
bers— people  who  are  brought  in 
to  sit  on  this  board  for  their  particu- 
lar expertise.  Recommended  by 
the  chair  of  the  council  Bank  of 
Montreal  president  Tony  Comper 
and  the  business  board  chair  Glo- 
bal Strategy  Financial  Inc.  vice 


president  Thomas  Sinlpson  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  this 
year's  "co-opted  members"  in- 
clude the  senior  vice-president  of 
corporate  services  at  the  Bank  of 
Montreal ,  president  of  Rothschild 
Canada  Ltd.  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  The  Globe  and  Mail. 


Last  year,  Prichard  faced  heat 
from  the  same  board  for  com- 
plaining that  the  Tory  government 
underfunded  the  education  sys- 
tem. 

The  business  board  devises 
strategies  which  become  the  basis 
of  the  university 's  budget. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I  would  rather  help  out  a  starving  family  than  support  a  huge 
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and  get  your  caffeine  fix  all  before  your  9  a.m.  class. 

Missing  the  point 


April  Burey  is  a  courageous  woman.  This  black 
female  lawyer  has  recently  alleged  that  systemic 
racism  is  alive  and  well  at  the  faculty  of  law.  For 
a  highly  respected  up  and  coming  scholar  to  lake 
on  the  university  on  such  a  sensitive  issue  before 
securing  herself  safely  in  a  tenured  position  takes 
guts.  But  what  is  even  more  striking  about  Burey 
is  her  matter-of-fact  belief  that  the  daring  stand 
she  has  taken — shied  away  from  by  many — was 
not  a  matterof  courage  but  simple  self-respect.  "It 
was  really  about  not  letting  thisgo  in  silence.  It  was 
about  not  being  silenced  and  speaking  out  about 
something  that  is  illegal.  Silencing  and  being  si- 
lenced is  a  measure  of  oppression,"  she  says. 

And  so  she  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  law 
dean  alleging  the  hiring  of  another  white  lawyer 
for  a  race  and  gender  post  within  a  faculty  which 
has  not  a  single  full-time  staff  member  who  is 
black  and  female  (and  only  one  black  male)  is 
indicati  ve  of  systemic  discrimination  in  the  fac- 
ulty.  Burey  used  herself  as  an  example  of  one  of 
the  many  qualified  black  women  who  should 
have  been  considered  for  the  job. 

It  is  clear  to  anyone  who  stops  to  think  about 
it  that  Burey  is  not  on  a  personal  campaign. 
Certainly .  challenging  the  university'semploy- 
ment  equity  record  and  appointment  procedures 
in  the  national  media  is  not  the  ideal  way  to  win 
over  an  employer.  She  is  using  herqualitlcations 
as  an  example  of  the  deserving  black  female 
candidates  out  there  who  should  have  been 
considered.  Her  open  letter  outlines  something 
entirely  different  than  a  narrow  belief  she  should 


have  scored  the  job — it  reveals  an  ideological 
and  personal  commitment  to  equality — and  a 
firm  belief  that  is  not  being  respected  in  the 
faculty. 

In  the  face  of  such  integrity,  U  of  T' s  reaction 
is  particulariy  disappointing.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  the  issue  by  publicly  pointing  out 
Burey  lost  the  competition  fairand  square.  Itis 
hard  to  believe  they  do  not  know  how  evasive 
they  are  being  by  narrowly  zooming  in  on  Burey 's 
resume,  without  addressing  the  broader  con- 
cerns she  raised.  This  is  especially  stark  consid- 
ering the  two  main  players  on  the  administrative 
end  are  both  lawyers  (U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  and  law  dean  Ronald  Daniels)  with  a 
grasp  on  the  meaning  of  systemic  racism. 

Both  intentional  and  systemic  racism  are 
illegal.  Intentional  discrimination  occurswhen  a 
clear  racial  bias  is  identifiable  (ie  any  proof 
Burey' s  application  was  rejected  due  to  race). 
But  systemic  racism  does  not  focus  narrowly  on 
the  intention  of  the  party,  but  rather  the  effect  on 
the  system  (ie  the  one  black  lawyer  full-time  at 
the  law  faculty  and  what  thai  means  in  this 
context).  Ilseemsimpossibleour  administrator- 
lawyers  do  not  understand  they  are  ignoring  the 
issue  of  systemic  racism  and  Burey 's  real  con- 
cerns. 

This  is  why  Burey 's  action  is  so  courageous 
because,  lacking  any  naivete  about  the  lawyeriy 
ability  to  manipulate  meanings  and  willingly 
misunderstand  others,  she  demanded  answers 
anyway. 


Strategic  positioning 


You  know  something  is  very  wrong  at  this  uni- 
versity when  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
seems  to  fall  on  the  left  of  any  debate.  As  the 
perfect  peddler  ofderegulationoftuition  fees  and 
a  gleeful  fundraiser  for  unchecked  private  mon- 
ies, Prichard  is  the  quintessential  '90s  liberal — a 
euphemism  for  an  '80s  Tory. 

It  then  seems  quite  implausible  that  our  presi- 
dent could  come  across  as  any  where  close  to  the 
left  of  the  spectrum.  But  at  a  place  like  U  of  T 
where  things  are  so  off  kilter,  anything  can 
happen .  Thi  s  i  s  especial  I  y  true  when  you  bring  i  n 
the  big  guns  from  Bay  street. 

At  the  first  business  board  of  the  year,  the  guns 
were  blazing.  Chastising  the  administration  for 
running  up  a  deficit,  one  privatization  expert 
suggested  out-sourcing  (which  means  contract- 
ing out  services  currently  provided  by  uni  versity 
employees)  university  services  was  a  viable 
option.  Lamenting  the  slowness  at  which  progress 
occurs,  another  high-tech  guru  suggested  we 
look  at  the  University  of  Phoenix's  mode  of 


delivery — a  for-profit  virtual  university  where 
the  notion  of  tenure  faculty  or  a  student  union  is 
lost  in  cyberspace. 

Although  expressing  obvious  discomfort  with 
the  for-profit  virtual  university  idea,  Prichard, 
the  perennial  politician,  explained  that  he  takes 
all  ideas  under  advisement — and  encourages 
more  to  flow  forward. 

There  are  two  obvious  problems  with  this 
picture.  First,  the  president  of  a  public  institution 
which  relies  on  the  labour  of  public  service 
workers  should  hold  an  ideological  position  on 
both  money-making  virtual  universities,  as  well 
as  across  the  board  outsourcing.  Second,  peo- 
ple shouldn't  be  fooled  by  such  off-balance 
discussions.  If  you  surround  yourself  with  peo- 
ple so  far  out  there,  the  centre  shifts  with  it  and 
you  look  like  a  moderate,  middle-of-the-roader. 

Don' t  be  fooled  by  Prichard' s  latest  appeal  to 
openness  and  moderation.  The  very  presence 
of  so  many  Friends  O'  Mike  cost-cutting 
efficiendos  is  a  strategic  statement. 
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W    HOT  'N' 
CHrAP 


to  the  editor 


Apology  to  SAC 

Last  week,  a  column  of  mine  was 
printed  in  the  Varsity.  Referring  to 
certain  apparent  inefficiencies 
among  unionized  staff  at  SAC 
("Unions  Suck",  Sept  2) 

The  column  was  written  last 
May,  and,  after  having  had  sev- 
eral months  to  consider  certain 
developments  at  12  Hart  House 


Circle,  I  decided  that  the  article 
was  no  longer  worthy  of  being 
printed  in  a  paper  such  as  The 
Varsity.  It  was  petty  and  unfair. 

I  therefore  telephoned  an  edi- 
tor at  the  paper  in  July  to  request 
that  the  story  be  pulled.  Unfortu- 
nately, an  apparent  error  in  com- 
munication resulted  in  the  original 
piece's  appearance  in  last  week's 
paper. 

I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the 


gang  at  SAC,  with  whom  1  have 
had  the  honour  of  working  very 
closely  over  the  past  3  years. 
Although  they  no  doubt  must 
have  been  offended,  I  hope  they 
will  bear  in  mind  that  1  never 
intended  for  the  piece  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  1  sincerely  regret  any 
hurt  feelings  as  a  result  of  this 
error. 

Mike  Richmond 


Harris  profile  leaked  to  Varsity 


Memo 

To:  Mike 's  Major-domo 
From:  Marty  Williams.freelance 
advice  giver 

Subject:  Psychological  profdefor 
the  premier 

With  all  the  furor  over  the 
Lucien  Bouchard  psychological 
profile,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  we  jumped  the  gun 
and  spun  out  a  profile  of  our 
own  premier  and  "leaked"  it  to 
the  press.  This  would  accom- 
plish three  main  goals.  Number 
one,  it  would  prevent — or  at 
least  pre-empt — an  honest  ap- 
praisal (which,  quite  frankly, 
might  not  paint  too  pretty  a 
picture  of  "Premier  Tantrum"). 
Number  two,  by  fioating  a  cou- 
ple of  human  foibles  it  just  might 
make  Mikey  more  sympathetic/ 
saleable  -especially  to  women 
(where  we  are  being  spanked 
pretty  soundly).  And  number 
three,  it  will  be  just  plain  fun  to 
tease  the  old  bastard. 

Just  to  be  confusing,  allow  me 
to  address  the  last  point  first. 

Teasing  the  Premier  has  been  a 
major  source  of  enjoyment  for 
me.  Whenever  I  hear  about  an- 
other of  his  schemes  to  add  mis- 
ery to  this  miseriy  world,  I  try  to 
counter  it  by  thinking  of  some- 
thing funny,  such  as  Mike  in  a 
McDonalds  uniform,  or  Mike  in 
a  hospital  corridor  waiting  for 
hours  to  get  an  emergency  appen- 
dectomy, or  Mike  run  out  of  town 
on  a  rail.  But  when  none  of  that 
works,  I  imagine  myself  joining 
the  party  (make  that  "The  Party") 
and  working  from  the  inside  for  a 
change.  Hence  this  memo. 

As  to  point  one,  I  figure  we 
have  to  jump  on  this  puppy  post- 
haste. Picture  this;  all  over  the 
academic  world,  frustrated  social- 
ists in  a  moth-eaten  tweed  are 
working  on  some  smearcampaign 
disguised  as  a  psycho-scientific 
report  on  why  Harris  is  so  mean. 
What  makes  him  take  the  food  off 
of  people's  tables,  what  makes 


him  take  away  workers  rights, 
what  makes  him  beat  up  on  the 
poor  and  defenseless ,  y  ada,  y  ada, 
yada. 

Sure,  you  and  I  both  know 
that  workfare  is  neither  really 
work  or  really  fair,  that  it  is  a 
simple  slap  across  the  chops  of 
the  most  venerable,  but  the  egg- 
heads are  still  busy  trying  to 
understand  its  deep  meaning.  You 
can  bet  good  money  that  some- 
body somewhere  is  busy  specu- 
lating, looking  for  the  message, 
looking  for  the  "why."  Was  Mike 
beaten  up  by  poor  people  as  a 
child?  Is  his  misogyny  the  mani- 
festation of  his  struggle  with  his 
gender  identity?  Or  could  it  be 
that  his  boxers  are  loo  tight  caus- 
ing that  nasty  chafing  that  can 
really  sour  a  despot's  disposi- 
tion. If  we  beat  them  to  the  punch 
we  can  fioat  it  that  the  "real"  (ha, 
ha)  reason  Mike  is  so  dead  set  on 
setting  on  the  poor:  "He  didn't 
receive  all  the  love  .every  child 
oughta  get."  We  can  lay  it  on 
thick  with  all  the  absent  father 
stuff,  the  unpredictability  of  good 
golf  weather  in  North  Bay,  the 
time  his  mother  caught  him  play- 
ing "doctor"  with  a  family  pet — 
the  usual  stuff  And  if  we  make 
itconvincingenough,  if  we  really 
syrup  it  on,  only  the  most  hard- 
hearted and  bloodless  bastards 
won't  believe  it.  Fortunately  they 
are  already  members  of  The 
Party. 

As  for  point  two,  I  don't  have 
to  remind  you  how  hard  we  are 
getting  our  asses  kicked  by  women 
in  the  polls.  Right  now  they  see 
the  Preem  as  the  cold  emotion- 
less embodiment  of  male  ration- 
ality in  the  face  of  widespread 
misery.  Even  the  women  who 
agree  with  what  he  is  doing  think 
he  is  doing  it  the  wrong  way.  But 
if  he  became  known  as  a  man  with 
as  much  misery  in  his  home  life 
as  them,  they  just  migiit  be  con- 
vinced to  budge  and  cut  the  guy 
some  slack.  I  suggest  that  he  get 
a  "divorce"  and  become  "es- 


tranged from  his  children"  and 
then  we  can  start  the  rumour  that 
he  had  begun  to  "drink  heavily." 
This  way,  his  irrational  dismem- 
bering of  cherished  institutions 
will  be  backlit  in  a  more  human 
context.  1  f  we  can  arrange  a  death 
in  the  family,  then  so  much  the 
better. 

And  if  that  doesn't  work  we 
could  massage  the  woman  prob- 
lem in  a  few  other  ways.  We  could 
ignore  it,  we  could  try  and  make 
our  message  clearer  and  hope  to 
gain  even  more  men  to  our  side,  or 
(my  personal  preference)  we  could 
repeal  the  law  that  made  it  legal  for 
women  to  vote.  This  may  seem  a 
bit  extreme,  but  as  we  have  proven 
with  the  Mega  City,  and  Educa- 
tion cuts  (oops,  I  mean  reforms, 
ha,  ha)  it  is  certainly  within  our 
jurisdiction.  Show  me  any  federal 
law  which  says  we  can't.  And 
after  all,  we're  taking  away  the 
right  to  strike,  the  right  to  hospital 
care  in  French,  the  right  of  women 
to  make  decisions  about  their 
health  care,  so  why  not  toss  this 
baby  into  the  bath  water?  It  would 
keep  them  on  the  ropes,  that's  for 
sure. 

And  after  all,  isn't  keeping 
people  on  the  ropes  what  being  a 
Reform  . .  .oops,  1  mean  Tory,  is 
all  about? 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters must  he  no  longer  than 
250  v\  ()ids  and  must  bo  ac- 
companied by  the  author's 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  willK-withhcldupon 
request. 

Letters  will  he  publi.^hod  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  he  cdilcd  for  length. 
Lctters'lhat  attempt  to  incite 
\  ioleiKe  or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group  williiot 
be  published. 

We  do  ni>t  accept  letters 
Irom  Varsity  stal  l  members. 
Priority  will  be  gi\  cn  to  new 
w Titers  and  timely  topics. 
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Victorian  secrets  at  Queen's  Parit 


THE  VARSITY 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

How  come  only  a  pinch  full  of 
people  in  the  province  know  that 
the  Harris  government's  massive 
overhaul  of  the  welfare  system 
will  allow  the  ministerof  Commu- 
nity and  Social  services  to  throw 
whole  classes  of  recipients  off  the 
system  and  contract  private  firms 
to  administer  social  assistance? 

Bill  142,  or  the  Social  Assist- 
ance Reform  Act,  whistled  peace- 
fully through  firstreadinglast  spring 
and  managed  to  generate  only  a 
taint  outcry  last  month  when  it 
passed  second  reading. 

The  bill  provides  the  minister 
with  a  smorgasbord  of  intrusive 
new  powers.  First,  this  demi-god 
will  have  the  authority  to  sway 
decisions  made  by  a  newly  cre- 
ated welfare  tribunal,  replacing  the 
pre-existing  Social  Assistance 
Review  Board.  Gone  is  judicial 
independence.  In  addition  to 


strengthening  the  min- 
ister's legal  hand  in  the 
system,  it  also  has  an 
ideological  dimension: 
as  opposed  to  an  appli- 
cant's need  being  the 
sole  determinant  for 
one's  eligibility  for  so- 
cial assistance,  the  bill 
lists  "accountability  to 
taxpayer"  as  an  equal 
criterion. 

As  yet,  we  don't  know  who's 
eligible.  That's  because  important 
details  like  this  will  be  decided 
after  the  bill  becomes  law  via  a 
legal  amendment  made  unilater- 
ally by  the  minister,  thereby  side- 
stepping legislative  consent  and 
publicconsultation.  Vagueeligibil- 
ity  requirements  stipulating  that 
applicants  must  be  a  "resident  of 
Ontario"  may  easily  prompt  the 
minister  to  swipe  landed  immi- 
grants off  the  dole.  And  the  H&R 
Block  Pygmalion-style  ethos  dri  v- 


Bid  adieu  to  civic 
respect  and  say 
hello  to  the  private 
entrepreneurial  invasioi 


ing  the  new  system  may  be  used  to 
turf  single  mothers  off,  whose 
casework  often  involves  expen- 
sive paperwork  overchild  support 
payments. 

Next,  bid  adieu  to  civic  respect 
and  say  hello  to  the  private  entre- 
preneurial invasion  into  social  as- 
sistance. The  bill  allows  the  minis- 
ter to  award  custody  of  the  entire 
welfare  system  to  a  private  "band 
or  individual,"  possibly  creating  a 
pool  of  fraud  detectives  who  are 
now  legally  entitled  to  carry  out 


searches  of  recipients'  homes,  in- 
terview neighbours,  and  apprehend 
public  documents. 

The  implications  are  astound- 
ing. So  how  come  nobody  knows? 
Perhaps  it's  the  fault  of  the  pri- 
vacy commission  fornot  carrying 
out  an  independent  review.  But 
the  haughty  ex-commissioner  who 
dared  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  government '  s  Omnibus 
bill,  has  mysteriously  retired. 

That  leaves  the  Upper  Canada 
chattering  classes  or  the  Toronto 


mediaestablishment.  Butthe  me- 
dia's aptitude  for  cosmetic  cri- 
tique, soevident  in  deficit  diatribes 
and  personality  profiles  of  the  Rae 
government,  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  government  slicing  deep 
incisions  intothelegal  anatomy  of 
the  province. 

This  is  no  more  obvious  than  at 
press  conferences.  Zipping  up  and 
down  the  elevators  of  Queen' s  Park 
on  September  18,  the  handful  of 
reporters  gathered  at  a  press  con- 
ference called  by  the  Daily  Bread 
Food  Bank  to  discuss  Bill  142, 
seemed  pretty  confident.  After 
hearing  an  impassioned  presenta- 
tion by  Josephine  Grey  of  Low- 
Income  Families  Together  who  told 
reporters  that  the  bill  would  throw 
thousands  of  recipients  off  wel- 
fare, an  aggravated  reporter  asked, 
"You  do  know  that  Mike  Harris 
campaigned  on  tax  relief"  Hebadg- 
ered  them  on  theirdeli  very  "no,  just 
answer  this. .  .Ijustwanttoknow." 


Another  asked  "Do  you  believe  in 
any  form  of  workfare?" 

Then  someone  whispered 
something  about  welfare  officials 
being  empowered  to  use  search 
warrants.  Suddenly,  the  experts 
were  first  year  students  who  hadn'  I 
done  their  readings,  scrambling  for 
last  minute  answers  before  an 
exam.  Pens  went  into  overdrive. 
Hands  went  flying.  Workfare 
Woman  stumbled  a  little  and  ut- 
tered, "What,  what,  section  is 
that?" 

The  part  about  search  warrants 
made  the  papers.  The  pri  vitization 
possibilitiesimplicitinbill  142didn'L 
To  comfortable  Ontario,  this  di- 
lemma may  be  construed  as  a  threat 
to  free  speech,  but  to  thousands  of 
women  like  Grey,  the  experience 
of  poverty  just  got  lonelier. 

Carl  Warren  is  a  Varsity  staff 
writer  and  close  reader  of  gov- 
ernment documetits. 


Varsity  picks  on  pointless  adversaries 


BY  NEIL  HRAB 


After  reading  the  Varsity's  take 
on  proposed  development  on  the 
present  site  ofVarsity  Stadium,  as 
well  as  the  debut  of  Starbucks  on 
our  campus,  1  can't  say  I  was 
surprised.  After  two  years  of 
study  at  U  of  T,  1 '  ve  become  used 
to  the  sudden  gusts  of  anti-corpo- 
ratism that  run  in  the  Varsity's 
pages.  It  would  be  useful  to  con- 
trast our  university  with  one  in 
Japan;  the  comparison  is  instruc- 
tive. 

A  friend,  recently  visiting  from 
our  far-off  Pacific  neighbour, 
brought  happy  news — she  had  se- 
cured a  position  in  a  brokerage 
company.  She  will  complete  her 
final  semester  at  a  junior  college 
not  far  from  Tokyo  and  then  start 
work.  All  of  the  brokerage  com- 
pany's advertising,  recruiting,  se- 
lection and  notification  of  success- 
ful applicants  took  place  on-cam- 
pus.  It  was  when  she  examined  a 
notice  board  in  her  college' s  em- 
ployment centre  that  she  found  out 
she  had  been  accepted. 

All  of  this  is  commonplace  in 
Japan.  Japanese  companies  will 
link  with  universities  and  invite 
graduates  to  join  their  firms.  A 
graduate  of  Waseda  University 
(the  Japanese  Harvard),  for  ex- 
ample, can  expect  to  receive  ea- 
ger pleas  to  begin  work  at  Sony, 
Toyota,  or  another  top-ranked  en- 
terprise. 

Japan  is  a  successful,  industri- 
alized nation,  perhaps  the  most 
prosperous  polity  of  the  past  fifty 
years.  It  emerged  out  from  under 


the  rubble  of  the  Second 
World  War  to  achieve  an 
unprecedented  dominance 
in  consumer  electronics, 
high  tech  chips,  video 
games,  and  taught  a  com- 
placent Europe  and  North 
America  what  economic 
competition  was  all  about. 

Thus,  we  have  ab- 
sorbed Japanese  man- 
agement innovations, 

and  taken  to  heart  their   

idea  of  "quality  control 
circles."  We  are  trying  automa- 
tion more  in  our  manufacturing 
industries,  like  the  Japanese  (Ja- 
pan is  home  to  around  half  of  the 
industrial  robots  in  the  world). 
We  have  even  imported  some  of 
their  culture — who  among  us 
doesn't  know  what  a  sushi  bar  is, 
or  has  never  heard  of  a 
Tamagotchi? 

In  one  respect  we  have  ignored 
what  is  potentially  Japan's  most 
valuable  lesson  for  us.  And  it  is 
that  their  national  discourse  is 
largely  free  from  corporation- 
bashing.  There  is  not,  I  believe, 
the  same  streak  of  hatred  and 
hysteria  to  wards  pri  vate  enterpri  se 
that  roars  to  life  on  occasion  in  this 
country. 

Take  the  example  I  raised  ear- 
lier. My  friend didnotgiveawhit 
about  the  fact  that  a  large  corpora- 
tion maintained  a  presence  on  her 
college's  campus  in  order  to  re- 
cruit new  workers. 

Here  at  U  of  T,  we  know  things 
are  quite  different.  Many  will 
remember  some  of  the  brouhaha 
that  resulted  from  the  establish- 


It  was  as  if  the  university 

administration  was 
entering  into  league  with 
an  evil  force  that  might 
corrupt  the  entire  campus. 


ment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Golden 
Key  National  Honour  Society 
some  months  ago.  A  few  deroga- 
tory articles  appeared  in  the  Var- 
sity, complaining  that  the  organi- 
zation was  a  kind  of  front  to  help 
large  American  companies  with 
their  hiring  efforts.  This,  the  arti- 
cles intimated,  was  a  dark  and 
sinister  development,  like  a  Sa- 
tanic cult  was  opening  up  an  office 
on  St.  George  St. 

Was  it  really  as  bad  as  some 
believed?  If  there  is  an  organi- 
zation which  recognizes  aca- 
demic excellence  and  helps  to 
put  first-class  graduates  of  our 
university  into  contact  with  com- 
panies looking  to  hire  promising 
young  people — is  this  the  sort  of 
thing  a  person  might  lose  sleep 
over?  Unlikely. The demonizing 
of  Golden  Key  was  completely 
uncalled  for. 

The  same  group  of  people  who 
attacked  Golden  Key  becamesimi- 
larly  exercised  about  some  of  the 
funding  arrangements  for  the  Fac- 


ulty of  Management.  Again,  if  the 
reports  were  to  be  believed,  it  was 
as  if  the  university  administration 
was  entering  into  league  with  an 
evil  force  that  might  corrupt  the 
entire  campus. 

This  last  episode  was  both  un- 
necessary and  regrettable.  Dona- 
tions are  hard  to  come  by — why 


chase  potential  donors  away?  Why 
make  them  feel  uncomfortable  at 
the  possibility  of  scurrilous  attacks 
in  the  campus  media? 

In  Japan  and  indeed  through- 
out East  Asia,  the  relationship 
between  business  and  the  rest  of 
society  has  been  expunged  of 
some  of  the  extreme  animus  that 
one  can  still  find  on  our  shores. 
James  Fallows  has  said,  and  with 
some  authority,  that  poorer  soci- 
eties cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
radical  political  ideologies — that 
they  must  either  find  a  way  to 
become  wealthy,  or  collapse  un- 
der their  own  grinding  poverty. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  case  for  the 
Third  World.  It  may  follow,  then, 
that  our  wealth  in  the  developed 
world  allows  us  to  indulge  in  peri- 
odic fits  of  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds  us,  so  to  speak. 


Responsible  and  balanced  criti- 
cism of  corporations  is  entirely  in 
order.  Our  free  market  system  is 
not  perfect,  and  to  the  extent  that 
committed  journalists  can  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  potentially  harm- 
ful corporate  activity,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  But  in  a 
tight  economy  like  the  one'we  are 
enduring,  we  should  applaud  any- 
thing that  brings  closer  together  a 
young  person  eager  to  work  and  a 
company  looking  to  hire. 

Typically  the  Varsity  helps  to 
generate  more  light  than  heat  on 
campus  issues.  If  the  subject  is 
corporations,  however,  somehow 
things  get  reversed.  That's  a 
shame. 

Neil  Hrab  is  a  Trinity  student 
and  vocal  critic  of  the  Varsity. 


/"The  only  way  to  get  it  out  of 
your  system  is  to  respond. 
Write  Opinions. 


Don't  miss  the  first  Opinions 
section  meeting. 

Thursday,  September  18, 4-6  pm.  Room 

1070  in  Sid  Smith. 


your  migliSourfwod 
heaith  food  store 
with  the  best  prices  in  town. 

'Wt  offer  friendly,  fieCpfid  service  and  a 
great  selection  of  quality  products 


•  vitamins 
*Aer6s  /  spicts 

•  organic  grain 


-  including - 

>  cosmetics 

>  ftealtfoj  snacl(s 

•  nuts  /  Breads  /juices 


•  homeopatfiic  remedies 

•  organic  cheeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spodina)  925-8102 


Bfmq  fnen<i%\  Bring  ideas! 


GUINNESS  PRESENTS 

THE  SUNDAY**  CllLTlC  SESSIONS 

every  Sunday  between  4  ■  3  pm.  at 
The  Bishop  &  Belcher  361  Queen  Street  W.  ' 
Day  prices  in  effect  until  9  pm 

Join  us  for  MandaT  nilc  CELTIC  jam  with 'Marks  Tom 


The  Bckkr  NiskKj  SpccUk 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 

2yor  1      Steok        'Burger  25  cent  Fajita  & 

wings       and  Ale     and  Brew        wings  Margarita 

The  ^iSHOV  AND  BEiCHER  36f  Qt/EEN  $T.  W. 
(4/6)59/-BELCH  /59f-2352 
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ACC  understands  that  you  have  lots  of  things 
to  do  with  your  money.  So  we've  designed  a 
variety  of  packages  to  save  you  money  on  all  your 
telecommunication  needs. 

The  ACC  Long  Distance  Connection 

Choose  from  one  of  three  great  long  distance  plans: 

40/30  Connection 

Save  up  to  40%  on  top  of  the  phone  company's  time 
and  day  discounts. 

5-Hour  Connection 

5  Hours  of  calUng  anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  for 
only  $28.95  per  month.* 

10-15-20  Connection 

ACC's  newest  plan  offers  great  per  minute  rates  across 
North  America. 

Remember,  you'll  always  save  40%  on  all  inter- 
national calls,  anytime  with  any  of  ACC's  long 
distance  plans. 

The  Net  Connection 

•  Unlimited  Internet  Access:  $19.95  per  month  for 
ACC  long  distance  customers  and  $24.95  per  month 
for  Internet  service  only. 

•  FREE  ICAN.NET™  software,  including  a  licensed 
version  of  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  (with  web, 
e-mail,  and  news  services). 


ACC's  iGuide  features  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  the  Internet  from  the  basics  of  the  Internet 
to  more  advanced  topics.  The  iGuide  installs  auto- 
matically on  your  computer. 


The  Paging  Connection 

•  Monthly  airtime  for  only  $6.95  per  month. 

•  A  Motorola  Pronto  pager  for  just  $69.95. 

The  ACC  Connection 

•  No  hidden  charges  or  registration  fees. 

•  24  hour,  toll-free  Customer  HelpLine. 

•  One  convenient  easy-to-read  invoice  for  both  long 
distance  and  Internet. 

Calls  made  t<i  different  anas  are  tared  dinetently.  Fot  example,  a  call  made  from  Tnr<ini<i  tii 
Halrfu  is  tatcd  vt  2:1.  ThLs  means  a  iiiie  minute  phcine  call  Is  counted  as  twn  minutes 
Kiwards  your  alliiitcd  time  each  calcndat  mimih. 


r^SACC. 


Call  Us  Today  for  Great  Savings! 

1-888-274-7920 

Your  participation  helps  support  the  University  of  Toronto. 


U  of  T  cleans  up 
from  all  sides 


BY  JULIE  GIBSON 


Students  can  breathe  easier  now  that  U  of  T  has 
finally  signed  adeal  to  clean  up  its  dirty  smoke  stack. 

After  nearly  five  years  of  negotiations,  Thermal 
Energy  International  Inc.  of  Ottawa  will  begin  the 
engineering  phase  of  a  new  $3.4  million  project  to  cut 
down  on  emissions  from  the  stack  and  allow  it  to 
recycle  its  waste  heat. 

Although  pricey,  environmental  and  financial 
paybacks  from  the  FLU-ACE  system  have  at- 
tracted approval  from  environmentalists  and  admin- 
istrators all  around. 

"We  try  to  find  viable  alternatives,"  said  Marian 
Lenczewski  of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  an  independent, 
non-profit  organization  that  works  out  of  Ottawa. 
"We  can't  just  go  and  say  you  have  to  stop.  You  have 
to  also  come  up  with  ideas,  help  them,  guide  them  with 
alternatives  that  are  safe." 

The  new  heat  recovery  and  air  pollution  control 
unit  that  will  be  applied  to  the  stack  should  process 
fiue  gases  that  are  presently  escaping  into  the  clouds 
over  campus  via  a  300  foot  tall  chimney.  But  it  will 
also  allow  the  system  to  recover  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  currently  wasted  flue  gas  heat. 

"If  you're  pumping  hot  air  out  of  a  smoke  stack  it 
makes  sense  to  try  to  capture  some  of  that  heat,"  said 
Ron  Nielson  of  Pollution  Probe,  an  organization  founded 
at  U  of  T  in  1969.  He  added  that  heat  exchange 
technology  is  not  new  and  its  use  is  widespread  these 
days. 

The  recycled  heat  is  expected  to  serve  the  Medical 
Sciences  and  Lash  Miller  Buildings  to  cut  the  current 
gas  bill  by  1 6  percent,  said  Bruce  Dodds,  director  of 
utility  at  the  university .  The  new  stack  should  save  the 
university  a  projected  $600,000  per  year  and  at  that 
rate  pay  for  itself  in  five  years. 

The  attractive  yearly  energy  saving  and  a  promise 
of  cleaner  air  have  left  some  wondering  why  the 
University  of  Toronto  spent  five  years  without  the 
FLU-ACE  system. 

According  toGustav  Pli  va,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Thermal  Energy  International,  U  of  T  was 
getting  such  low  rates  from  Consumers  Gas  that  it 
was  impossible  to  show  a  recovery  on  the  FLU- ACE 
price  in  under  five  years. 

The  gas  was  too  cheap  to  make  the  FLU-ACE 
economically  worthwhile,  but  once  the  situation  with 
energy  prices  changed,  U  of  T  was  ready  to  negoti- 
ate, said  Pliva. 

"It  is  a  project  that  has  to  pay  for  itself  and  it  does  that," 
said  Dodds,  acknowledging  that  the  system  only  went 


forward  once  the  proposal  showed  that  the  university 
would  txjth  save  money  and  help  the  environment. 

Fi  ve  years  later  even  Consumers  Gas  has  changed 
its  role,  offering  a  one-time  incentive  of  $200,000 
toward  the  FLU-ACE  project. 

The  "clean  stack"  will  result  in  cleaner  air  on 
campus  and  eliminate  the  need  for  such  a  large  and 
unsightly  chimney ,  said  Dodds.  The  FLU-ACE  system 
should  also  reduce  theemission  of  "greenhouse  gases," 
nitrogen  oxides,  soot  and  unbumed  hydrocarbons . 
'  "The  smoke  stack  will  still  be  there,'-  Dodds  said 
but  by  next  September  the  resulting  "clean  stack" 
should  stand  50  feet  tall  and  may  actually  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  steam  plant  building. 

Pliva,  who  earned  his  masters  in  geophysics  at  U 
of  T,  believes  there  is  a  strong  environmental  case  for 
similar  systems  on  campuses  across  Canada. 

In  a  recent  study,  Toronto  ranked  third  for  air 
pollution  among  North  American  cities. 

'Torontodoeshave  airquality  problems,"  Nielson 
said. 

Pli  va  emphasized  how  important  it  is  that  Canadi- 
ans not  be  complacent  about  ambient  air  quality. 

"We  don't  want  to  go  down  the  path  that  Europe 
went  on,"  he  said. 


Engineering  society  sues 
l\/lemorial  over  course  name 


University  of 
Toronto  may 
be  next  in  line 


BY  SEAN  RYAN 

Muse  Staff 

ST.  JOHN'S,  Nfld.  (CUP)— Lo- 
cal and  national  professional  engi- 
neering associations  have  initiated 
joint  legal  action  against  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland  to  stop 
what  they  see  as  a  violation  of 
federal  trademark  laws. 

The  suit,  which  was  filed  by  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Professional 
Engineers  (CCPE)  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Professional  Engineers 
and  Geoscientists  of  Newfound- 
land (APEGN),  concerns  MUN' s 
use  of  the  term  "software  engi- 
neering" in  the  name  of  a  new 
non-engineering  program. 

The  dispute  began  about  a  year 
ago  asaresultof  whatsomecalled 
a  turf-war  between  the  faculty  of 
engineering  and  the  department  of 
computer  science.  Both  were  bid- 
ding for  the  proposed  Software 
Engineering  program. 

After  losing  the  program,  the 
engineering  facUlty  brought  their 
concerns  to  APEGN.  This  lead  to 
an  extensive  lobby  campaign  on 
the  part  of  both  engineer  groups  in 
an  attempt  to  derail  the  universi- 


ty's efforts. 

"It  is  just  as  misleading  for  a 
non-engineering  faculty,  such  as 
the  faculty  of  [science]  of  MUN, 
to  offer  a  degree  program  in  engi- 
neering as  it  would  be  if  they  of- 
fered a  degree  program  in  law, 
medicineor  dentistry,"  wrote  coun- 
cil president  Geoff  Emberiey  in  a 
statement. 

Allen  Steeves,  APEGN's  ex- 
ecutive director,  said  the  reasons 
for  the  suit  are  based  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  public. 

"We'  re  mainly  concerned  about 
the  negative  impact  on  the  stu- 
dents and  on  the  public  and  on  our 
ability  to  regulate  the  profession  in 
that  area  if  we  lose  the  titles  'soft- 
ware engineer'  and  'software  en- 
gineering' to  anybody  that  wants 
to  use  it,"  he  said 

"If  we  lose  the  right  or  ability  to 
defend  this  title  then  we  lose  it  to 
everybody,  so  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  public  safety  concern  in 
ourestimation." 

The  suit  goes  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cuse MUN  of,  "deceiving  the  pub- 
lic by  passing  off  its  services  as 
and  for  the  services  of  APEGN 
and  its  members." 

University  spokesperson  Pe- 
ter Morris  says  he  disagrees. 
"[MUN]  is  not  out  to  deceive 
anyone.  We're  out  to  offer  a  pro- 
gram in  software  engineering  in 
computer  science. 

'The  professional  engineering 
associations  seem  to  think  that 


people  wil  1  be  somehow  confused 
between  this  and  the  designation 
of  'professional  engineer' ,  which 
is  something  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  designatingon  individu- 
als," he  said. 

The  new  uni  versi  ty  calender  wi  1 1 
include  disclaimers  to  clarify  that 
this  is  separate  from  what  would 
be  defined  as  a  program  of  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Morris  pointed  out  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  offers  a  pro- 
gram in  software  engineering  in 
their  computer  science  depart- 
ment. 

"It  is  common  practice  through- 
out the  United  States;  other  Cana- 
dian universities  are  considering 
it,"  he  said,  "but  on  the  surface  it 
certainly  appears  as  if  we  are 
being  singled  out." 

But  CCPE  interim  president 
Wendy  Ryan-Bacon  said  the  fact 
that  U  of  T  is  much  larger  and 
more  powerful  has  nothing  to  do 
with  CCPE' s  decision  to  only  sue 
MUN. 

"I  guess  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  [why  we  have  not  sued 
them],  but  whether  they  are  doing 
it  or  not  doing  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  case  against  Memorial,"  she 
said.  "If  we  are  successful  in  this 
we  intend  to  go  after  other  univer- 
sities as  well." 

Ryan-Bacon  said  the  CCPE  is 
still  amenable  to  an  out-of-court 
solution,  "if  the  university  stopped 
calling  [the  program]  engineering." 
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New  and  ^  Small  vGiidors  facG  big 
improved  TAs  name  coffee  competition 

on  the  way  ^ 


BY  IRENE  PAPAKONSTANTINOU 

Afteryearsofinadequate  training,  UofT  teaching  assistanisshould 
finally  be  getting  the  help  they  need. 

A  new  training  centre  recently  found  a  home  on  Robarts  Li- 
brary '  s  fourth  floor  just  one  year  after  a  study  found  only  half  of  TAs 
at  U  of  T  receive  training  before  heading  info  the  classroom, 

'  'And  many  of  the  remainingrecei  vedless  than  twohoursof  official 
training,"  said  Joseph  Zebrowski,  president  of  U  of  T's  teaching 
assistants' union, local3902oftheCanadian UnionofPublicEmploy- 
ees. 

One  student  says  it  is  about  time  inadequate  TAs  ieam  ho  w  to  puJl 
it  together. 

"1  think  [training]  wouldhelp  quite  a  bit  because  some  TAs,  I  hate 
to  say,  seem  kind  of  incompetent,"  said  Justin  Tiu,  a  computer 
science  student  at  U  of  T  who  added  that  the  screening  process 
might  need  to  be  looked  at  as  well. 

"May  be  just  overall  communication  .skills,  it  would  help  if  they 
couldcommunicate  better." 

One  key  concern  of  creators  of  the  program  is  ensuring  a 
consistent  level  of  training  across  theboard  forTAs  of  all  subjects. 

'There's  an  unevenness  in  tlte  degree  of  TA  orientation  across 
campus  departments said  M  arti  n  Wall ,  chair  of  U  of  T' s  psychol- 
ogy department  and  supporter  of  the  program.  He  says  the  centre 
will  allow  TAs  from  small  departments  to  get  training  fonnerly 
difficult  to  provide  with  fewer  resources. 

Thi  s  training  idea  was  agreed  to  in  princi  pie  in  1 992 .  At  that  time, 
an  agreement  between  the  TA  union  and  U  of  T  promised  manda- 
tory training  would  be  supplied  to  every  TA  no  matter  what 
department.  When  this  failed  to  happen,  the  union  called  forthenew 
Peer  Training  Centre. 

But  the  new  program  is  much  more  than  simple  compliance  to 
contract,  says  John  Brown,  principal  of  Innis  College  and  one  of  U 
of  T's  administrative  personnel  responsible  for  the  set-up  of  the 
training  centre.  'This  program  is  not  aimed  at  stepping  between  the 
union  andindividualdepartments,"he said.  "It  isagoal  initiative  to 
increase  effectiveness  in  the  classroom." 

The  contract  guaranteeing  mandatorj'  traimng  is  in  effect  for  two 
more  years  and  this  criterion  may  be  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  all  agree  the  starting  point  will  be  finding  where 
teaching  assistants  are  lacking  and  direcdng  training  in  accord- 
ance. 

"It's  a  good  start,','  said  Kelley  Castle.  She  and  Lisa  Mills  have 
been  hired  to  run  the  new  Peer  Training  Centre.  Until  May,  they  will 
be  acti  ng  as  T  A  consultants,  disco  veri  ng  their  needs  and  incorporat- 
ing them  into  the  centre  in  the  future. 

"We're  here  to  help  teaching  assistants  overcome  nervousness," 
said  Castle.  "And  to  show  them  how  to  encourage  discussion  and 
how  to  best  impart  course  material." 

There  will  be  a  wine  and  cheese  today  between  4  and  7  p.m.  in 
the  Croft  Chapter  House  in  University  College  for  all  interested  in  i: 
the  new  program. 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 

With  the  number  of  big  name  cof- 
fee houses  increasing  at  U  of  T, 
the  small  cart  and  shop  owners  are 
wondering  where  to  turn. 

"If  they  wanted  to  open  all  over 
the  place  I  couldn't  do  a  thing 
about  it,"  cried  a  frustrated  Sam' s 
Coffee  attendant  when  asked 
about  how  the  move  of  big  busi- 
ness onto  campus  has  hurt  his 
sales. 

"Naturally  I  feel  the  pinch.  The 
more  of  these  placesthat  open,  the 
more  of  my  customers  run  away." 

Competition  may  have  been  tight 
before,  but  with  the  addition  of 
coffee  Goliath  Starbucks  on  cam- 
pus, thingsjust  got  worse.  "Every- 
body is  losi  ng  customers,  especially 
the  small  businesses,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  U  of  T  Starbucks 
manager  says  he  is  sorry  the  small 
vendors  may  feel  threatened,  but 
adds  his  company  "isn't  trying  to 
run  them  out  of  business." 

But  for  a  worker  at  Tony's  Fine 
Foods,  it  isn't  aboutbeingintention- 
ally  forced  out ofbusiness;  it's  about 
competing  on  an  even  footing. 

"If  the  competition  was  on  an 
equal  basis  then  having  these  places 
around  would  be  fair,  but  how  can 
I  compete?" 

With  massive  propaganda,  large 
corporations  can  manipulate  con- 
sumers in  ways  that  smaller  cof- 
fee vendors  can  only  imagine. 
Having  been  on  campus  only  a 
week,  the  manager  of  the  new 
establishment  is  already  claiming 


"business  is  good  and  increasing 
steadily." 

With  forty  different  coffees 
ranging  in  price  up  to  $4.85  and  a 
monthly  coffee  leaflet  called  "Cof- 
fee Matter"  available  for  pick-up 
at  any  location,  Starbucks  seems 
ready  to  win  the  coffee  wars. 

Without  the  same  widespread 
advertising  and  unable  to  brew 
new  specialty  coffee  several  times 
a  day  for  their  own  loyal  custom- 
ers, it's  feared  the  vendors  may 
lose  the  battle. 

'These  big  businesses  have  so 


much  money  that  i  ts  easy  for  them 
to  get  publicity  and  that' s  not  fair 
to  the  guy  trying  to  make  a  buck," 
said  Elena  Lonero,  co-ordinatorof 
the  Ontario  Public  interest  Re- 
search Group  at  U  of  T. 

But  by  coming  in  with  often 
rock-bottom  prices,  like  the  Var- 
sity Deli's  85  cent  small  coffees, 
many  of  the  vendors  have  per- 
sisted in  hanging  on  to  a  piece  of 
the  market. 

"So  far  I  don' t  see  it  as  much  of 
a  threat  because  Starbucks  is  too 
expensive,"  said  a  Varsity  Deli 


server. 

And  for  some  buyers,  there's 
more  to  buying  coffee  thanjust  the 
coffee.  "I  would  rather  help  out  a 
starving  family  than  support  a  huge 
multi  national  corporation,"  said  one 
coffee  drinker. 

But  for  others,  variety  and  taste 
say  it  all.  "Starbucks  didn't  get 
where  they  are  by  brewing  bad 
coffee,"  reminded  one  customer. 

"It's  all  about  the  taste,"claimed 
a  wide-eyed,  caffeine-charged 
SecondCupcustomer.  "Ifitmeans 
paying  a  little  extra,  and  walking  a 
little  further  I'll  do  it  for  good 
coffee." 

Giancarlo  Vitaro,  the  campus 
manager  for  Marriot,  the  com- 
pany which  determi  nes  what  new 
chains  move  onto  campus,  says 
bringing  in  big  corporations  will 
actually  help  the  small  businesses. 

"By  bringing  large  names  like 
Starbucks  we  are  drawing  more 
customers  to  the  area  and  that 
means  more  people  willing  to  buy 
coffee." 

"With  the  60,000  students  on 
campus  there  will  be  plenty  of 
business  foreveryone,  not  just  the 
large  corporations." 

Robin  Toderian,  director  of 
ancillary  services  at  U  of  T,  says 
no  new  players  will  be  arri  ving  any 
time  soon.  'The  university  has  no 
more  space  for  other  coffee 
stands,"  she  said. 

She  says  the  small  vendors  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  city  and 
the  university  has  no  comment  on 
theircurrent  struggle  to  survive. 


486  Computers  $399.00 
Colour  Monitors  $125.00 
Pentium  166  MHz  Multimedia  $1649.00 
Internet  sen/ice  (unlimited  access)  $20.00  /month 
Upgrade  386  or  486  to  Pentium  166  MHz  $429.00 
Repairs  to: 

computers,  monitors,  TV,  VCR,  fax  machine,  etc. 


3770  Lawrence  Ave.  E..  Scarborough  ' 
(at  Markham  Rd.)  289-0887 


Great  Wine! 
Budget  Friendly! 

•  Make  your  own  wine  from  $3.00  /  bottle 

•  DO  IT  -  in  a  group  or  on  your  own 

•  Wine  for  parties,  entertaining,  group  functions, 
Xmas  gifts  -  oh,  did  we  mention  parties? 

Your  own  winery  -  just  around  .the  corner 
Discount  with  Student  I.D. 


944-9463 


Charles) 


0J- 


D'VINE  WINE  -  YOUR  PLACE  OR  MINE,  79  ST.  NICHOLAS  ST. 


Coffee  Time  is  Anytime! 


Coffee  Time 
Donuts 


is  now  open  to  serve  you  better, 
at  720  spodina  Avenue  (south  of  Bioor). 

Coffee  •  Donuts  •  Soup 
Sandwiches  •  Breakfast 

Ask  about  our  DAILY  SPECIALS 


 with  monthly  Flat 


long 


Packages  Start  at 

^^2^)a^)5  MONTH 

Call  1«800* 363*  FLAT 


Why  let  expensive  per  minute  charges  cut  your  long  distance 
calling  time  short?  Join  the  thousands  of  Canadians  who  have 
stopped  paying  by  the  minute  and  are  enjoying  the  simplicity 
and  extraordinary  savings  of  London  Telecom's  one  low  monthly 
Flat  Rate.  Call  today,  or  visit  our  website  at  WWW.Itn.COm 


LONDON 
T^LECOn/l 

NETWORK 

Canada's  Flat  Rate  Long  Distance  Company 


•Taxes  extra.  Certain  restrictions  may  apply.  Unavailable  in  regions  not  served  by  Bell,  BCTel,  Telus  Communications  Inc.  MTS  NetCom,  NB  TEL.  NewTel,  Island  Tel  or  MT&T  Distance  sensitive  ratios  of  time  may  apply.  Please  call  for  details. 
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Science  &  Tecnnoiogy 

Virtual  Universities  Coming  of  Age 


study  Hard,  stay  in  Bed 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 


The  kinds  of  headaches  and  hard- 
ships you  endure  during  this  first 
week  of  class  may  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Seeking  fresh  sources  for  sec- 
ond-hand books,  hunting  down  the 
locations  of  each  of  your  new 
classes,  and  trekking  daily  from 
the  suburbs  to  get  to  the  down- 
town campus  would  seem  a  ri- 
diculous waste  of  time  to  the 
emerging  new  breed  of  wired  stu- 
dent. 

Variousinstitutions  from  across 
Canada  are  making  strides  to- 
wards utilizing  the  latest  technol- 
ogy to  their  fullest  potential  in  'vir- 
tual classroom'  settings. 

Harnessing  the  potential  of  the 
Internet,  a  virtual  classroom  would 
contain  the  same  type  of  partici- 
pants as  an  actual  one.  But  with- 
out the  walls. 

An  instructor  (or  instructors) 
teaches  a  set  curriculum  to  the 
unassembled  masses  using  elec- 
tronic tools  like  the  World  Wide 
Web  and  video  conferencing,  and 
.  address  queries  and  concerns  with 
E-mail  oreven  Internet  Relay  Chat 
(IRC).  Astudent  simply  logson  to 
his  or  her  perpetually  progressing 
course  at  their  convenience,  ab- 
sorbs the  necessary  information 
and,  if  so  desired,  contributes  to 
class  discussions,  and  logs  off. 

ALL  TIME  AND 
SPACE  ARE 
YOURS  TO 
IGNORE 

The  benefits  of  this  learning 
format  are  plenty,  says  Dr.  Andy 
Anderson,  physical  education  in- 
structor at  OISE/UT.  Computer 
Supported  Intentional  Learning  En- 
vironment, or  CSILE,  has  been  in 
use  at  OISE  since  1986. 

"Teachers  in  remote  areas  can 
log  on  to  the  database  after  school 
and  study  new  methods.  They  can 
use  them  the  next  day,"  said 
Anderson. 


Otherwise,  he  said,  teachers 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  sum- 
mer break  to  take  the  long  trip  to 
Toronto  or  London  to  attend  sym- 
posiums on  the  new  methods,  then 
wait  another  month  until  Septem- 
ber to  put  them  to  practice. 

Clare  Brett,  aCSILE  instructor 
at  OISE,  explains  how  using  the 
Net  changes  the  traditional  method 
of  exchanging  information  in  a 
learning  environment. 

"It's  different.  Not  so  much  a 
response  and  conversation  as  much 
as  a  building  of  information,"  Brett 
said. 

CSILE  promotes  the  idea  of  a 
communal  database  for  col  labora- 
ti  ve  knowledge  building  by  allow- 
ing students  to  add  on  to  ideas 
posted  by  others.  Whenever  com- 
ments or  changes  are  made  to  a 
database,  all  contributors  to  the 
chain  of  ideas  are  notified. 

Online  learning  environments 
are  an  important  step  forward  for 
individuals  who  are  physical  ly  chal- 
lenged and  find  it  difficult  to  get 
from  class  to  class  over  a  sprawl- 
ing campus.  Students  who  must 
work  full-time  during  the  school 
year  also  benefit  greatly  from  it. 

In  Sept.  1996,  Simon  Eraser 
University  in  Burnaby,  British 
Columbia,  launched  theirown  vir- 
tual university  project.  JoshaEnrik 
used  the  Virtual-U  facility  last  year 
and  enjoyed  learning  from  home. 

"I  needed  the  fiexibility  that 
[Virtual-U]  offered  because  I 
worked  all  the  time.  I  could  go  to 
class  anytime  I  wanted  to  go," 
Enriksaid. 

A  VIRTUAL 
GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 

"Response  to  the  Virtual-U  has 
been  very  positive,"  said  field-site 
coordinator,  Denise  Stockley. 
OISE  is  field-testing  Virtual-U  in 


several  courses  this  year. 

"OISE  is  one  of  fifteen  institu- 
tions testing  Virtual-U  across 
Canada.  We  had  quite  a  number 
of  people  using  it  from  OISE.  And 
the  market  for  it  is  growing 
quickly." 

In  the  United  States,  there  are 
several  completely  online  colleges 
like  the  University  of  Phoenix.  But 
with  larger  groups  of  graduating 
classes  receiving  their  degrees 
Stockley  is  concerned  with  the 
value  of  their  certification. 

The  value  of,  say,  an  under- 
graduate degree  at  the  Uni  versity 
of  Toronto  might  decrease  if  you 
have  thousands  of  online  students 
receiving  them  every  year,  she 
said .  However,  the  demand  is  great 
enough  for  schools  to  push  for- 
ward. It's  a  simple  case  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Jones's. 

'Traditional  correspondence 
courses  has  its  place  but  it's  losing 
ground.  Universities  must  offer 
online  courses  in  order  to  stay 
competitive,"  said  Stockley. 

YOUR 
PROFESSOR 
MAY  BE  A  DOG 

An  additional  benefit  to  virtual 
classes  is  a  comfortable,  albeit 
limited,  form  of  anonymity. 

Anderson  explained  that  be- 
cause students  are  not  actually 
face-to-face  with  teachers  or  with 
each  other,  students  felt  a  certain 
freedom.  Although  students  are 
identified  by  name  when  partici- 
pating in  discussions,  many  of  the 
social  pressures  do  not  apply. 

"They  were  able  to  talk  about 
things  they  wouldn't  have  in  a 
classroom,"  said  Anderson  about 
students  in  a  course  in  Human 
Sexuality.  The  same  dynamic  also 
applied  in  discussions  dealing  with 
other  sensitive  issues  likealcohol- 
ism  and  abortion. 

"Because  they  are  typing  their 
responses  they  can  think  about 
what  they  saying,"  Anderson  said. 

"In  a  classroom  there  are  always 
shy  indi  viduals  who  hide  at  the  back 
of  the  class.  [In  a  virtual  classroom) 
everybody  gets  their  say." 


MCLUHAN 
PROGRAM 
BROADENS 
SCOPE 

At  the  McLuhan  Program,  work 
is  underway  to  have  their  own 
virtual  university  in  operation  by 
fall  of  1 998.  Although  issues  such 
as  eligibility  of  enrollment  andcred- 
its  have  yet  to  be  resolved, 
McLuhan  Program  International 
(MPI),  the  division  working  on  the 
virtual  university  project,  has  re- 
ceived strong  supporf  from  institu- 
tions in  China,  Argentina  and 
Mexico.  Eric  McLuhan,  son  of  the 
program's  founder,  Marshall 
McLuhan,  hasjoined  MPI  on  this 
ambitious  endeavor. 

MPI  is  planning  to  use  a  combi- 
nation of  video  conferencing  tech- 
nology and  WWW. 

"We  won't  have  the  transship- 
ment of  people  from  other  local 
es  to  this  locale.  There  would  be 
an  exchange  of  materials  while 
respecting  the  various  centres," 
said  Liss  Jeffrey,  Executive  Pro- 
ducer at  the  McLuhan  Program. 

"[The  McLuhan  Program] 
would  not  be  the  centre  of  infor- 
mation feeding  out.  Kind  of  an 
egalitarian  approach,"  she  said. 

But  virtual  learning  does  have 
its  shortcomings. 

WHAT  SHORT- 
COMINGS? 

As  an  instructor  in  the  field  of 
physical  education,  Andy  Anderson 
finds  the  format  inappropriate  for 
certain  subject  matter. 

"I  need  them  to  interact  with 
equipment  in  a  real  tactile  setting. 
I  may  need  to  ask  them,  'How 
does  that  feel'?"  said  Anderson. 

"It's  probably  the  worse  way 
for  teaching  certain  things,"  he 
said. 

Stockley  sees  this  problem,  not 
so  much  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
technology,  but  as  one  of  accessi- 
bility. Virtual-U  can  provide  infor- 
mation for  virtual  reality  equip- 
ment but  if  the  student  has  no 


access  to  such  equipment  then 
there  is  no  point. 

Instead,  Stockley  sees  power 
outages  as  the  real  nemesis  of 
virtual  learning.  She  also  notes 
that  some  facilities  only  allow  us- 
ers to  be  online  for  three  hours  a 
week  which  may  not  be  enough 
time  to  sort  through  the  material. 

Anderson  advises  that  the  tech- 
nology should  not  be  used  merely 
for  its  own  sake. 


"You  should  ask,  'What  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  this  stuff,'"  he 
said.  And  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  how  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  presented.  He's 
amused  at  the  suggestion  that  us- 
ers might  log  on  to  their  course  to 
find  a  lecture  in  the  guise  of  a  web 
page. 

"Why  go  to  the  lecture  format 
just  to  inflict  alargergroup?Come 
on!  That's  not  advancing." 


Things  to  do  in  the  J< 
name  of  science   V  b' 


Lectures  and  Lego 

SEPTEMBER  STUFF 

The  McLuhan  Monday  Night  Seminars 

Every  Monday  night  (except  for  holidays)  the  McLuhan  Program 
continues  the  tradition  of  public  seminars  initiated  by  Marshall 
McLuhan  in  the  1960's.  They  provide  a  forum  foropen  discussion 
of  topics  related  to  media  and  their  effects  within  society,  culture, 
politics,  economy ,  and  psychology.  Everyone  who  has  an  interest  in 
such  questions  is  invited  to  participate  in  theexchange  of  ideas  and 
the  connected  development  of  new  insight. 
Mondaynightfrom7:30to9:30atFacultyoflnformationStudies,  \ 
room  728.  All  seminars  are  free  of  charge. 

David  Duniap  Observatory 

Sept.  18  marks  the  beginning  ofthe  David  Duniap  Observatory's 
first  public  lecture  series  in  astronomy.  The  series,  "Earth,  Sky  and 
the  Universe,"  will  run  for  five  consecutive  Thursday  evenings  and 
will  provide  the  public  with  a  special  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
night-time  sky  and  the  work  of  astronomers.  These  lectures  will 
include  themes  such  as  "The  Night  Sky  and  its  Wonders",  "Cosmic 
Exotica"  and  "The  Quest  forthe  Infinite."  Participants  will  also  be 
given  the  rare  opportunity  to  view  the  sky  with  Observatory 's  giant 
telescope. 

Registration  for  tiie  five  week  lecture  series  costs  $  1 25.  For  more 
in  formation  call  the  David  Duniap  Observatory  at  Richmond  Hill  at 
(905)884-2112. 

The  Polyani  Nobel  Laureate  Lecture  Series  at  Con  Hall 
On  Monday,  September  29, 1 997,  at  Convocation  Hall,  the  John  C. 
Polanyi  Nobel  Laureate  Lectures  kick  off  with  Sir  Harry  Kroto, 
1 996  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemistry,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  His 
lecture.^ntitled  "Science;  A  Round  Peg  in  a  Square  Wodd,"  will 
lead  offthe  hotly  anticipated  oneday  event.  Other  .speakers  include; 
Sir  Martin  Rees,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  with  "Our 
Universe  and  Others,"  Sherwood  Rowland,  1995  Nobel  Laureate 
in  Chemistry,  USA.,  with  'The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  the  21 
Century .""TheChallengeof  Emerging  Microbes;  Our  Innovatif 
vs.  Their  Evolution"  delivered  by  Joshua  Lederberg,  1 958  Nobel 
Laureate  in  Medicine,  US  A,  and  1 986  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemis- 
try,  Yuan  T.  Lee,  from  Taiwan,  will  be  the  last  speaker  of  the  series 
with  his  lecture  entitled  "Col  I  isions  Make  Things  Go." 

Thefive  lectures  aredivi'ded  into  two  sessions  and  theevent  will 
start  at  1 0  am  and  end  at  4  pm.  The  free  series  did  require  that  you 
to  reserve  tickets  but  has  since  run  out  of  seating. 
Alternative  accommodations  at  the  Hart  House  via  close-circ 
T.  V.  are  available.  Call  978-603 1  for  more  information  or  to  book 
your  spot. 

Science  Centre  Lego  Stuff 
September  1 3;January  4  at  the  Ontario  Science  Centre.  g| 
Gel  set  for  a  Lego  adventure.  A  "Professional  Engineer"  wn 
explain  some  of  the  science  behind  the  concepts  of  Lego  construc- 
tion as  a  Lego  expert  goes  to  work.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  each  day. 
On  various  Saturdays  special  programs  will  be  offered  starting  with 
'Cars'  on  Sept.  27. 

The  programs  are  sponsored  by  Professional  Engineers  Ontario. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Ontario  Science  Centre. 
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THE  VARSITY 


(NEW  YORK)— Most 
record  executives  may  be 
years  beyond  their  school 
days,  but  that  doesn'tmean 
September  isn't  a  special 
time  for  them. 

Every  year  at  this  time,  age- 
ing hipsters  with  expense  ac- 
counts hang  with  college  radio 
kids  crashing  on  their  friends' 
dorm  room  floors  for  five  days 
of  music,  schmoozing,  free 
drinks,  and  questions  Hke,  "So 
who  do  you  think  is  the  next 
Nirvana?".  Featuring  900 bands 
crammed  into  60  clubs,  New 
York's  CMJ  Music  Marathon 
is  an  endurance  test  that  has 
even  the  most  seasoned 
scenesters  waving  the  white 
flag  (or  maybe  it's  just  their 
business  cards)  by  the  midway 
point.  In  comparison,  Toron- 
to's North  by  Northeast  and 
Canadian  Music  Week  clubfests 
seem  about  as  exciting  a  folk 
singer  doing  Grateful  Dead  cov- 
ers at  an  arts  and  crafts  show  in 
Guelph. 

What  separates  the  CMJ  Marathon 
from  your  basic  over-hyped  laminated 
industry  meltdown  is  the  festival '  s  origins. 
For  those  not  up  on  their  acronyms,  CMJ 
stands  for  the  College  Music  Journal,  the 
venerable  music  biz  bible  that  compiles 
the  play  listsof  college  radio  stations  across 
North  America  into  a  composite  chart  as 


Sean  O'Hagan  of  the  amazing 
High  Llamas 


R  ad  10  D  aze 


part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  tell ' 
everyone  what's  cool.  However, 
despite  pulling  a  KFC  in  recent 
years,  (i.e.,  dropping  the  clunky 
full-length  moniker  in  an  effort  to 
distance  itself  from  what  the  ini- 
tials actually  stand  for),  publica- 
tions like  the  CMJ  are  nonetheless 
res  ponsibleforintroducingthe  term 
"college  music"  to  the  lexicon  of 
rock. 

Tis  a  funny  thing,  this  college 
rock.  Most  genre  labels- — blues, 
jazz,  country,  even  pop — conjure 
at  least  some  idea  of  what  the 
music  sounds  like.  A  perusal  of  the  ~" 
current  CMJ  chart  for  September  reveals 
artists  as  disparate  as  Prodigy,  Yo  La 
Tengo  and  Lee  "Scratch"  Perry — artists 
that  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other. 

So  then  what  the  hell  is  college  rock?  Is 
it  music  played  by  students?  Not  accord- 
ing to  the  CMJ  Music  Marathon — last 
Thursday 's  Drag  City  Review  at  Tramp' s 
featured  veteran  Red  Crayola  main  man 
Mayo  Thompson,  who  is  probably  old 
enough  to  be  most  frosh  students'  grand- 
father. 

If  not  music  playcdby  students,  could  it 
then  be  described  as  music  played  to 
students  on  the  university  club  circuit? 
Once  again,  the  answer  is  no — the  3,000 
people  who  showed  up  Roseland  to  see 
Daft  Punk  and  Aphex  Twin  proved  that 
those  artists'  days  of  playing  to  a  handful 
of  die-hards  in  campus  pubs  are  over.  And 
as  much  as  the  CMJ  Marathon  attempts 
to  showcase  esoteric  acts  like  the  High 
Llamas  or  California  superfreaks  Sukia  to 
college  radio  music  directors,  it's  more 
likely  that  the  average  student  is  still  fix- 
ated on  that  Smashing  Pumpkins  double 
album.  As  it  turns  out,  anything  with  the 
right  marketing  campaign  can  be  coined 
college  rock — even  Hootie  and  the 
Blowfish  were  originally  sold  as  such, 
before  they  started  appealing  to  the par- 
ents  of  college  students. 


As  much  as  the  CMJ 
attempts  to  showcase 
esoteric  acts,  it's  more 
likely  that  the  average 
student  is  still  fixated  on 
the  Smashing  Pumpkins 


'  looking  for  something  a  little 
more  hardcore  than  the 
Verve  Pipe. 


Things  weren't  always  this  way. 
Back  in  the  early  1 980s,  bands  like  Husker 
Du  and  even  R.E.M.  lent  the  term  some 
credence,  as  often  the  sole  support  for 
these  bands  came  from  campus  radio 
stations.  But  college  radio,  like  Michael 
Stipe's  hairline,  has  changed.  Ever  since 
Nirvana  made  the  leap  from  50-watt 
campus  transmitters  to  the  Z-ROCK 
1 04s  of  the  world  (thereby  ushering  in  the 
era  of  "Alternative  Selections  of  the 
Month"  at  Columbia  House  CD  and 
Tape  Clubs),  college  radio  has  gone  from 
being  an  oasis  in  a  sea  of  classic  rock  to 
a  place  where  the  major  record  labels 
test  out  this  week' s  model  to  see  if  they 
are  ready  to  be  called  up  to  the  "big 
leagues;"  that  is,  to  see  if  they  can  be 
sandwiched  between  Aerosmith  and 
Skynyrd  without  anyone  noticing.  The 
sad  reality  is  that  in  many  cities,  particu- 
larly inthe  midwest,  college  stations  exist 
simply  to  fill  agapin  the  market,  picking 
up  where  the  Zeppelin  double-shots  leave 
off.  The  result  is  an  endless  stream  of 
Offspring,  311  and  the  Dave  freakin' 
Matthews  Band.  Thankfully,  Toronto, 
like  most  large  cities,  is  immune  to  this 
phenomenon.  Say  what  you  want  about 
CFN  Y,  but  they  absorb  the  alt. rock  dreck 
while  our  excellent  campus  stations 
(York's  CHRY,  Ryerson's  CKLN  and 
our  very  own  CIUT)  can  satisfy  those 


At  this  point,  there  appears  to 
be  two  conceptions  of  college 
music:  the  one  held  by  truly 
renegade  stations  and  the  one 
held  by  major  labels  and  the 
journalistic  elite.  Both  camps 
were  out  in  full  force  at  the 
CMJ  Marathon.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  artists  on  the  line-up 
will  neverbe  found  inan  MTV 
Buzz  Bin  (Daft  Punk  and  the 
Sneaker  Pimps  were  the  only 
likely  crossover  candidates),  but  the  or- 
gani  zers  saw  it  fi  t  to  in  vi  te  none  other  than 
media  posterboy  Marilyn  Manson  to  sup- 
ply the  keynote  address.  After  a  90- 
second  speech  that  concluded  with  the 
proclamation  that  "We're  all  just  mon- 
keys," Manson  opened  the  floor  to  a 
series  of  ass-kissing  questions  from  the 
audience,  with  topics  ranging  from  whether 
he  fears  being  assassinated  by  church 
groups  to  whether  he  is  the  proud  owner 
of  venereal  warts  (the  answer,  unfortu- 
nately, was  no).  What  this  all  had  to  with 
college  music  was  anyone's  guess.  But 
given  that  Manson  was  sporting  that  exact 
same  black  suit^red  shirt  combo  he  wore 
on  Politically  Incorrect  a  few  weeks 
previous,  it  appears  the  connection  is  that 
Manson,  like  most  college  students,  has 
only  one  set  of  nice  clothes. 

The  real  struggle  between  the  ruling 
and  under-classes  of  music  could  best  be 
viewed  not  on  the  stage,  but  in  the  sterile 
conference  rooms  of  the  Lincoln  Ceriter' s 
Avery  Fisher  Hall.  Last  Thursday  morn- 
ing saw  college  radio  music  directors  and 
industry  tastemakers  butting  heads  over 
the  role  of  college  radio  in  1 997,  with  the 
former  leaning  towards  art,  and  the  latter 
predictably  siding  with  commerce. 

'There  is  definitely  a  place  for  radio 
art,"  said  BrendenGillen,  music  director 
continued  on  next  page 
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^jj-  GREENPEACE  ^^y- 
Jl^Axhy  Food  for  a  ^/talthy  Planet 

This  is  a  special  restaurant  benefit  for  Greenpeace  on 
Tuesday,  September  16th.  There  will  be  a  free  draw  for 
prizes.  Participating  Toronto  restaurants  include:  Imagine 
Cafe,  Hey  Good  Cooking,  Future  Bakery  &  Cafe  (Bloor  & 
Brunswick),  Forkchops  (Bloor  &  Spadina),  Insomnia, 
Frecklebean  Cafe,  Yofi's,  Tasca's,  Bryden's  Restaurant  and 
The  Sunny  Cafe.  For  information  about  the  specified  time 
for  each  location  caU  597-8408  ext.  3060. 


Do  you  have  ASTHMA? 

We  need  you  for 
Research  Studies  at 
The  Toronto  Hospital 

For  more  information 
call  340-4158  between 
8:30  -  4:30  on  weekdays 


See  the  world  while  you  earn  MONEY! 

TESL  Certificate  Program 

•  Short  Program-  8  weeks,  3  hrs  /day  for  a  total  of  120  hrs. 

•  Practical  Training  -  4  week  practicum 

•  Flexibility  of  liours  -  Morning,  afternoon,  evening  classes. 

Sunday  classes  subject  to  availability 
Next  available  Programs:  Sept.  15  /97,  Sept.  30  /97 

•  French  and  Spanish  classes  also  available  in  Sept./ 

Call  now  to  register! 

416-487-6493 
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Art  clashes  with  commerce  at  CM  J 


continued  from  previous  page 

for  WCBN  in  Ann  Arbour,  Michi- 
gan, "and  this  the  only  place  you 
get  to  do  that." 

"Commercial  radio  doesn't  let 
you  do  anything  slightly  creative 
unless  you  own  the  station,"  added 
Kelso  Jacks  of  New  York  indie 
label  Roadrunner  Records. 

However,  from  hearing  the 
words  of  CMJ's  Cheryl 
Botchick — who  used  terms  like 
"speculative  market"  to  describe 
college  radio — it  was  obvious  that 
the  concept  of  college  radio  as  a 
sort  of  "farm  team"  for  commer- 
cial radio  is  still  alive. 

In  response  to  this  assertion, 
KJHK  (Kansas  City)  director 
Kelly  Corcoran  remarked,  "Back 
in  the  '80s,  the  college  radio  for- 
mal included  bands  like  Nirvana 
and  the  Pixies  that  eventually  broke 
through  into  the  mainstream.  Are 
people^riV/lookingto  college  radio 
for  that?" 

Apparently,  the  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding yes. 

Sadly,  the  increasingmajor  la- 
bel  presence  on  college  pdio  is  a 
matter  of  airwave  access,  of  which 
many  independent  labels  and  pro- 


moters have  none.  According  to 
Nan  Warshaw  of  Bloodshot 
Records,  indie  labels  such  as  hers 
do  not  have  the  time  to  call  the 
hundreds  of  college  stations  in 
North  America,  nor  do  they  have 
the  means  to  woo  music  directors 
with  extravagant  promotions  or 
ticket  giveaways. 

"The  fact  that  the  major  labels 
control  the  college  Top  I  Ocharts  is 
really  frustrating,"  bemoaned 
Warshaw.  "It  just  goes  to  show 
how  much  money  they  have." 

That  major  labels  have  lots  of 
money  does  not  necessari  ly  make 
themevil;  many  excellent,  innova- 
tive bands — Stereolab, 
Cornershop,  Spiritualized — reap 
the  rewards  of  those  lined  pock- 
ets. But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
labels  are  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing money;  promoters  of  art,  they 
are  not.  As  a  result,  the  major 
labels  tend  to  ignore  the  needs  of 
smaller  college  stations  (nick- 
named "toaster"  stations)  with 
extremely  low  broadcasting  ranges 
based  out  of  obscure  community 
colleges.  A  question  to  the  panel 
from  a  V2  Records  rep  as  to 
whether  he  should  waste  his  lime 


promoting  records  to  the  toaster 
stations  ("because  after  all,  no  one 
listens  to  them")  drew  the  ire  of 
many  in  attendance,  including  a 
defiant  music  director  from  a  tiny 
station  in  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

"I'm  from  a  small  station  at  a 
small  college  in  a  small  town,"  he 
said,  "nobody  knows  where  we 
are.  But  in  our  town,  we  do  mat- 
ter. Commercial  radio  has  its  place; 
we  support  our  scene.  When  1 
play  records,  I'm  not  doing  the 
label  a  favour,  I'm  doing  favours 
for  the  artist." 

Thankfully,  the  artist  eventually 
prevailed  over  commerce  at  the 
CMJ  Marathon.  BandsliketheHigh 
Llamas  (led  by  Stereolab  collabo- 
rator Sean  O'  Hagan)  and  the  won- 
derful Scottish  collective  Belle  and 
Sebastien  amazed  crowds  with  their 
engaging  updates  of  orchestral  Brit- 
ish pop,  crafting  beauti  ful  and  time- 
less music  that  is  simply  too  intelli- 
gent to  be  wasted  on  the  classic  and 
modem  rock  demographics.  That 
Belle  and  Sebastien  opted  to  stage 
this  most  rare  Stateside  perform- 
ance in  an  old  synagogue  served  to 
push  the  band  even  further  away 


from  standard  rock  spectacle. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling 
and  symbolic  moment  of  the  en- 
tire festival  came  last  Friday  af- 
ternoon, when  the  Charles  Dana 
Lounge  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall  was 
cleared  after  yet  another  panel 
discussion  to  make  way  for  an 
experiment  in  sound  by  the  al- 
ways fantastic  Flaming  Lips. 
However,  this  was  not  your  stand- 
ard Christmas  lights-and-smoke- 
bombs  Lips  performance.  When 
the  doors  to  the  room  reopened, 
the  table  and  chairs  from  the  pre- 
vious panel  discussion  had  been 
swept  to  the  side.  The  first  hun- 
dred people  to  enter  the  room 
were  handed  portable  cassette 
decks  by  the  Lips'  Wayne  Coyne, 
Michael  1  vins,  Steven  Drozd  and 
manager  Scott  Booker;  with  eve- 
ryone sitting  on  the  floor,  the  Lips 
crew  then  proceeded  to  hand  out 
cassettes  to  those  with  players  in 
hand.  Dressed  in  a  yellow  rain- 
coat (indoors),  shorts  and  armed 
with  a  megaphone,  Coyne  counted 
to  three  and  in  unison,  we  all 
pressed  "play."  From  the  1(X)  play- 
ers emerged  1 00 different  noises, 
all  of  which  magically  combined 


your  next  purchase 
with  your  valid  College  ID. 

Now  until  October  4,  1997 


Regular  &  Clearance  priced  merchandise  only. 
For  the  store  nearest  you  call  1.800.447.4371 
or  visit  our  web  page  at  www.pierl  .com. 


to  form  a  Lips  composition  enti- 
tled "The  Big  01'  Bug  Is  The 
New  Baby  Now."  As  the  im- 
mense sound  of  this  soaring  hymn 
filled  the  air,  the  smiles  on  every- 
one's faces  formed  one  giant  grin 
that  stretched  across  the  entire 


room — we  knew  that  we  were  all 
in  the  midst  of  an  unforgettable 
moment.  Any  semblanceofarig- 
idly-structured  music  industry 
schmooze-fest  was  destroyed  to 
and  pure  sound  took  over.  Chalk 
this  one  up  to  the  good  guys. 


A  very  pleased  Wayne  Coyne  of  the  Flaming  Lips. 


Alts  Writers  Unite! 
Come  on  down  to  44  St.  George  lor 
Varsity  Arts  &  Culture  meetings, 
starting  next  Wednesday  at  1:00  p  J. 


Train  in  Israel 
this  December... 

Show  it  to  others  this  summer! 


THE  CANADA  ISRAEL  EXPERIENCE  CENTRE 

is  now  accepting  applications  for  the  position 

MADRICH  /  MADRICHA 
for 

ISRAEL  SUMMER  PROGRAMS  1998 

Successful  applicants  will  be  expected  to  attend  a  10  day, 
all  expenses  paid  training  seminar  in  Israel 
in  late  December  1997. 

Requirements: 

•  Minimum  21  years  old. 

•  Previous  visit(s)  to  Israel 

•  Experience  working  with  youth. 

•  Knowledge  and  interest  in  Israel 
&  Jewish  issues. 

Please  forward  resume  and  a  cover  letter  to: 
THE  CANADA  ISRAEL  EXPERIENCE  CENTRE, 

Madrichim  Applications 
4600  Bathurst  Street,  #315 
North  York,  Ontario  M2R  3V2 
Tel:  (416)  398-6931  Fax:  (416)  631-6373 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 
OCTOBER  1, 1997 

ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  APPUCANTS  WILL  BE  CONTACTED 
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Elton's  new  "Candle"  blows 


BY  JEFFERY  COTTRILL 


Now  that  everybody's  (hopefully)  over  all  the 
grief  and  hype  surrounding  Princess  Diana's 
tragic  death,  we'll  start  being  more  critical  of 
certain  aspects  of  it — the  unbecoming  hostility  in 
Earl  Spencer's  funeral  speech,  the  ludicrous 
media  coverage  (in  last  Saturday 's  Toronto  Star 
and  Sun,  she  upstaged  Mother  Teresa's  death) 
and  thequestion  of  responsibility:  the  paparazzi  or 
the  drunk  driver?  It  may  be  too  soon  to  discuss 
some  of  these,  but  everybody  by  now  must  have 
aconfirmed  opinion  ofElton  John's  new  version 
of  his  1 973  classic,  "Candle  In  The  Wind." 

It  moved  us  to  tears  at  the  funeral  not  because 
of  itself,  but  because  of  the  circumstances-it 
catered  to  our  catharsis,  our  already-present 
emotions  about  the  tragedy.  But  after  radio  sta- 
tions have  been  pi  ay  i  ng  it  over  and  over,  it's  easy 
to  detach  the  reworked  song  from  Saturday 
morning  and  see  how  contrived  and  clumsy  the 
new  lyrics  are. 

I  don' t  mean  to  taint  Diana's  memory,  nor  do 
I  doubt  John's  sincerity  in  at  least  wanting  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  friend.  But  if  he  had  to  remake 
"Candle,"  surely  he  could  have  done  better  than 
such  eye-rolling  cliches  as  "all  our  words  cannot 
express/The  joy  you  brought  us  through  the 
years"  or  "This  torch  we'll  always  carry..." 
And  the  words  don't  fit  the  melody  very  well; 
you  can  tell  that  John  and  partner  BernieTaupin 
rushed  the  song  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
Saturday,  perhaps  distracted  by  the  grief  that 
prompted  the  remake.  The  result  is  generalized 
and  impersonal. 

The  original  version,  a  tribute  to  Marilyn 
Monroe,  worked  well  because  it 
was  a  personal  elegy  written  a  dec- 
ade after  the  fact  (and  therefore 
uninfluenced  by  current  media),  in 
which  John  revealed  his  true  feel- 
ings for  a  tragic  star  he  might  have 
known  if  he'd  been  born  twenty 
years  eadier.  John  expressed  hon- 
est bitterness  at  the  media's  treat- 
ment of  Monroe:  "Even  when  you 
died/The  press  still  hounded  you/ 
All  the  papers  had  to  sayAV as  that 
Marilyn  was  found  in  the  nude 


tainly  deep  in  simple  honesty;  John  spoke  as  a  child 
who  saw  Monroe  as  bigger-than-life,  then  grew  up, 


If  Elton  John  wanted  to  make  a 
memorable  tribute,  he  should 
have  waited  until  his  emotions 
were  more  in-check 


And  he  sung 
about  his  regret  of  not  being  closer  to  her  than  part 
of  the  audience:  "Goodbye  Norma  Jean/From  the 
young  man  in  the  twenty-second  row."  These 
lines  may  not  be  great  poetry,  but  they're  cer- 


became  a  star  himself,  and  realized  the  truth  of  the 
perils  of  fame.  "I  would  have  liked  to  have  known 
you/But  I  was  just  a  kid." 

Now  John  did  know  Diana,  but  you  wouldn '  t  know 
that  from  the  new  song;  it  could  have  been  written  by 


any  sentimental  amateur  poet  drawn  in  by  the 
media  spotlight  on  the  tragedy.  It  speaks  form 
Great  England's  point  of  view,  not  John's;  what 
do  we  care  that  Diana  "called  to  our  country"  or 
that  she  walked  "along  England's  greenest  hills?" 
John  sticks  to  the  royal  "we"  rather  than  using  the 
personal  pronoun  "I."  He  puts  more  emphasis  on 
adapting  the  lyrics  from  Monroe  to  Diana  than 
revealing  his  personal  feelings;  thus  "Loneliness 
was  tough"  becomes  the  clunky  "Loveliness 
we' ve  lost"  and  the  personal  address  "Goodbye 
Norma  Jean"  is  now  "Goodbye  English  Rose." 
The  candle  image  doesn't  work  for  Diana,  either; 
John  tries  to  cover  that  up  by  writing,  "Never 
fading  with  the  sunsetAVhen  the  rain  came  in." 
The  original  song  perfectly  captured  Monroe  as 
an  insecure,  lonely  person  who  was  "never  know- 
ing  who  to  cling  to"  in  distress.  But  John  is  so 
determined  to  make  use  of  his  former  hit  that  he 
ruins  it,  destroying  the  qualities  that  made  it  so 
moving.  He  changes  an  honest  tribute  into  a 
greeting  card  poem. 

The  source  of  these  problems  is  the  way  John 
sanctifies  the  princess,  calling  her  "England's 
Rose"  and  praising  her  to  the  skies.  The  original 
"Candle"  was  moving  because  it  treated  Monroe 
as  a  human  being,  a  lonely  one  who  suffered  and 
needed  love  and  pity.  But  because  it's  so  soon 
after  the  tragedy,  John  doesn't  have  the  courage 
to  treat  Diana  with  the  same  genuine  empathy; 
in  his  vision  of  Diana,  "the  stars  spell  out  your 
name."  John's  giving  in  to  the  media's  present 
view  of  Diana-the  same  media  that  many  accuse 
of  causing  her  death. 

Whatever  history  makes  of  the  beautiful,  be- 
loved Diana,  it  won' t  be  because  of  John' s  new 
song.  "Candle"  will  top  the  charts  when 
released  as  a  single,  but  it  doesn't  have 
the  power  to  evoke  Diana's  image  the 
way  the  original  version  evokes 
Monroe's  (or  the  way  John's  1981  hit 
"Empty  Garden"  evokes  John 
Lennon's).  If  Elton  John  wanted  to 
make  a  memorable  tribute,  he  should 
have  waited  until  his  emotions  were 
more  in-check,  and  then  express  his 
love  for  the  princess  with  depth  and 

  originality.  But  maybe  he  has  become 

Disney-fied  in  recent  years,  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing fast  while  the  hype's  still  hot  (no  wonder  he 
hasn' t  done  any  truly  memorable  songs  since  the 
eariy  80' s).  The  resulting  work  is  more  of  an 
insult  to  Diana' s  memory  than  a  candle. 


Audio  Cinema 

USEONCEANDDESTROY 
Rabid  Dog 

Here's  an  example  of  an 
album  with  an  unfortu- 
natelynrreaningultitle.  Film 
director  John  L'Ecuyer's 
beat  ramblings  are 
vaguely  interesting  at  first 
fisten,  and  Chris  Byrne  and 
Sean  Turreil's  back- 
grounds groove  along  all 
right,  but  there's  nothing 
here  that  really  invites  rtie 
listener  to  give  the  CD 
another  spin.  L'Ecuyer's 
tales  of  drugs  and  crime  in 
the  big  city  are  suitably 
sordid  but  not  revelatory 
in  either  poetry  or  con  tent, 
while  the  funk  accompa- 
niment is  serviceable  but 
unlikely  to  have  George 
CI  i  nton  shaking  in  h  is  over- 
size pants.  Beat  poetry  is 
tough  to  pull  off  after 
Ginsberg  and  Kerouac, 
and  Audio  Cinema  are 
going  to  have  to  go  a  lot 
farther  out  on  their  artistic 
limbs  to  become  relevant. 

Mike  Doherty 


JfOt 


Elton  says: 


I'd  be  nothing  without  the  bloody  Varsity! 
UotT  artists  who  want  to  he  rich  and 
famous  lil(e  me  should  contact  Stuart  at 
979-2831  immediately!" 
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Tuesday  September  16 

Special  Nooner  comedy  with  Rick  Bronson 

12:00  Noon 

Tlie  HangaR  -  Free  Luncli  Comedy  Series 


Friday,  September  iSth  &  20th 

Apatliy  Conference 


FAT  TUESDAYS 


Presented  by  Hegiown  lager 


HtlDfllf,  SEPTEMBER  26TH 


i 


begininfliflg  September  i6 

"ON",  plus  special  guests 
No  Cover  -  9:00  PM 
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the  street 


your  guide  to  what  goes  on 


Secret  Agent  reveals  itself 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

I'vegotaquestion  t'oryou.doyou 
believe  in  rock  and  roll? 

1  said,  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN 
ROCK  AND  ROLL? 

1  don '  t  mean  to  sound  like  Paul 
Stanley  preaching  to  an  audience 
of  KISS  fans  during  a  Peter  Criss 
drum  solo,  but  you  know  what? 
Sometimes  the  question  has  to  be 
asked.  In  this  day  and  age,  when 
the  remix  EP  has  replaced  the 
double  live  album,  and  when  indie 
rock  bands  are  splintering  into  ex- 
perimental wank  projects  faster 
than  you  can  scream  "Tortoise!", 
we  need  a  band  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  pure  unrelenting  force  of  a 
guitar,  bass,  and  drums.  And  that 


band,  my  friends,  is  Secret  Agent. 
While  everyone  is  busy  writing 
rock  music's  obituary.  Secret 
Agent  are  rewriting  its  rule  book. 

"I  feel  completely  comfortable 
making  guitar-oriented  music  in 
the  '90s,"  says  an  uncompromis- 
ing James  Sullivan,  singer-guitar- 
ist for  the  local  power  trio.  'The 
state  we're  in  right  now  is  the 
same  state  bands  like  the 
Minutemen,  Husker  Du,  the  Re- 
placements and  Mission  of  Burma 
were  all  in  during  the  early  '80s 
and  look  at  them — they're  some 
of  the  most  influential  bands. 

'They  said  that  around  I960 
with  the  Beatles,  that  guitar  music 
is  dead  and  that  it' s  on  its  way  out. 
But  music  totally  goes  in  cycles. 
Guitar  rock  is  going  to  be  back  in 


ten  years.  Electronica  is  just  a 
phase,justlikeilwas  1 5  years  ago 
with  all  the  keyboard  music  of  the 
'80s." 

When  Secret  Agent  speaks,  you 
have  no  choice  but  to  believe. 
Though  the  band  claims  it  owes 
nothing  to  Rush  (even  though  there 
are  three  of  them  and  their  music 
is  filled  with  lots  of  complicated 
time  changes),  Sullivan,  singer- 
bassist  Jonathan  Ounce  and  drum- 
mer Dean  Wales  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  music,  just  like  their 
Toronto  homeboy  Geddy  Lee. 

It  was  a  simple  passion  for 
music  that  brought  the  members 
of  Secret  Agent  together  in  the 
first  place,  with  the  band  forming 
in  the  summer  of '94  after  Sullivan 
professed  his  love  for  Bunce's 


Get  your  supplies 
before  they  get  you! 


calculators, 
supplies, 
notebooks, 
binders, 
agendas  and 
much  more.., 


old  band  A  Tuesday  Weld.  The 
same  passion  has  kept  the  band 
going  throughout  a  series  of  drum- 
mer changes  that  rival  those  of 
Spinal  Tap  (it  has  also  kept  Bunce 
from  getting  one  last  half-credit 
to  complete  his  philosophy  de- 
gree at  U  of  T).  This  past  sum- 
mer, Sullivan  and  Bunce  settled 
on  Wales,  a  fan  of  the  band  who 
claims  to  have  been  "Jonathan's 
stall  friend  in  the  High  Park  wash- 
rooms." With  the  new  timekeeper 
now  permanently  glued  to  the  stool. 
Secret  Agent,  like  their  heroes 
the  Minutemen  before  them,  are 
out  to  prove  that  their  band  could 
be  your  life. 

Listen  to  their  recent  release 
From  Conception  to  Execution, 
and  you'll  hear  a  band  that  an- 
swers to  no  one,  and  one  that  is 
unafraid  to  mix  hip  hop  drum  pat- 
terns and  dub  bass  lines  with  the 
requisite  (in  Sullivan's  words) 
"shitty  tinny  guitars."The  opening 
"Defensive  Manouevres"  blasts 
out  of  the  starting  gate  with  same 
Husker  Du-ish  velocity  of  the 
band's  "No  Winner  No  Losers"  7- 
inch  from  the  fall  of '96.  But  once 
they  reach  the  epic  10-minute 
closer  "Everyone  Here  Is  A  Paid 
Extra,"  Secret  Agent  is  a  changed 
band,  one  that  opts  for  the  slow  kill 
as  opposed  to  a  visceral  punch  in 
the  gut. 


"We  sort  of  have  this  thing," 
says  Bunce,  "where  we  want  to 
keep  singles  really  punky  and 
poppy  and  really  fast  and  exciting 
and  to  the  point.  And  on 
the  record,  we  want  to 
get  more  expansi  ve  and 
play  around  a  bit  more." 

"I  know  this  is  ask- 
ing a  lot  and  it's  a  pipe 
dream,"  adds  Sullivan, 
"but  I  would  like  to  be 
one  of  those  bands  that 
the  next  wave  of  guitar 
bands  will  maybe  be 
listening  to  once  in  a 
while.  Like,  they'll  say 
'see  what  they  were 
doingbackinl997!?!'" 

However,  the  road 
to  world  domination  is 
filled  with  potholes,  and  despite 
their  determination  be  an  influ- 
ence on  a  future  generation  of 
musical  anarchists.  Secret  Agent 
are  doing  their  best  to  rip  up  the 
pavement. 

"What  could  we  do  for  a  bigger 
label?"  asks  Sullivan.  "I  know  we 
may  be  capable  of  writing  a  lot 
more  accessible  songs,  but  I '  m  not 
interested  in  doing  that. 

"I  think  we  accept  going  in  that 
this  music  is  only  going  to  be  com- 
mercially viable  to  an  extent.  I 
came  into  a  band  very  naive  of  that 
it's  really  like.  What  I've  learned 
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about  the  music  industry  and  the 
business  is  that  it  can  be  pretty 
discouraging  and  it  can  sort  of  take 
your  mind  off  of  the  actual  music 
at  limes  because  you're 
caring  so  much  about 
actually  getting  out  to 
people.  Music  to  me  is  an 
expression  of  emotion  and 
feeling,  like  who  you  are, 
yourindividuality. 

"There  are  hun- 
dreds of  solo  performers 
in  every  city  playing  the 
same  Bob  Dylan-John 
Fogerty-John  Lennon 
songs  over  and  over 
again,  and  very  few  peo- 
ple really  understand  the 
personal  expression  in 
music.  And  nobody  can 
come  close  to  duplicating  any  of 
those  people,  nobody.  You  may 
have  been  playing  for  20  years, 
you  may  be  able  to  play  those 
songs  note-perfect,  but  without  the 
emotion  or  expression,  I'm  not 
interested." 

But  while  the  band' s  conviction 
is  admirable,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  Secret  Agent  is  taking  this 
personal  expression  thing  too  far. 

"I  like  Bruce  Springsteen,"  re- 
veals Bunce.  "I  guess  1  shouldn't 
have  said  that." 

Says  Sullivan:  'That's  why  he's 
being  fired." 


And  another  thing... 


Michelle  Bellemare  is  an  art- 
ist whodislikes  terribly  efficient 
enclosed  spaces.  With  her  ex- 
hibit she  examines  the  psycho- 
logical damage  that  can  occur 
when  one  spends  too  much  time 
in  a  space  that  seems  to  have 
been  created  with  no  thought 
for  human  comfort.  Bellemare's 
design  is  site  specific  and  until 
Oct.  1  you  can  find  it  at  The 
Galiery  on  Scarborough 
Campus.  Gallery  hours  are 
Monday  to  Friday  9  to  4  p.m., 
Bellemare  will  be  speaking  on 
Sept.  16at5pm.Call  (416)287- 
7 1 76  for  more  info  on  extended 
hours. 

This  Saturday  (Sept.  1 3)  at  8 
p.m..  the  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre  ( 1 5  Devonshire  Place, 
at  Trinity  College)  will  hostJ/je 
Kingfisher's  Wing,  which  tells 
the  story  of  Badi,  a  Baha'  I  Faith 
martyr  who  was  executed  in 


1869.  Expect  an  evening  of  "mu- 
sic, li  ght,  movement  and  puppetry . " 
Tickets  are  $  1 2. 

Ifyouthinkit'sstill  too  early  to 
talk  about  Christmas,  guess  again. 
Veteran  Canuck  comic  Mike 
MacDonald  will  be  taping  his 
Politicially  Correct  Canadian 
Christmas  next  Thursday  (Sept. 
18)  at  the  Canadian  Broadcast 
Centre  (Studio42, 250 Front  Street 
West),  and  he  wants  you  to  be 
there.  Call  205-8901  foryourpair 
of  !FREE!  tickets. 

Forsomethingalittledifferent, 
show  up  at  Massey  College  (at 
the  comer  of  Devonshire  and 
Hoskin)  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  17 
at  7:30  p.m.  for  the  Arbor  Oak 
Trio' s  interpretation  of  the  works 
of  Christopher  Smart.  Smart  was 
a  big-ti  me  poet  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  Arbor  Oak  Trio 
(Massey  College's  ensemble-in- 
residence)  will  be  setting  his  prose 


to  the  music  of  his  peers — 
Handel,  Boyce,  and  Greene.  If 
that  doesn't  sound  too  preten- 
tious to  you,  purchase  tickets  at 
the  door  for  $12  or  $10. 

It's  that  time  of  year  again — 
time  to  rock  against  racism. 
Anti-Racist  Action  celebrates 
their  five-year  anniversary  with 
a  benefit  concert  featuring  the 
likes  of  Armed  &  Hammered, 
and  the  Arsenals  among  sev- 
eral others.  It  all  happens  7:30 
p.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  12attheEl 
Mocombo.  Tickets  are  $6  in  ad- 
vance, $8  at  the  door,  Ai 
always, don't  forget  to  pog( 
Nazi. 

And  don't  forget  aboi 
anti-Lilith  Fair,  also  known  as 
The  Scrappy  Bitch  Tour. 
Veda  Hille,  Kinnie  Starr,  and 
Oh  Susanna's  cross-country 
excursion  hits  the  Rivoli  this 
Saturday  night,  Sept.  13. 


Basic  Anatomy  ■  Birth  Control  Methods  ■  Coming  Out  ■  Date  Rape  ■  Fertilityl 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 
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&  PeerCoun.selling  Ccnlrc 

Volunteer  With  Us! 

The  University  of  Toronto  Sexual  Education  and  Peer  Counselling  Centre  is 
looking  for  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  volunteers  for  the  97-98  school  year. 

We  need  volunteers  for  the  positions  of 

Peer  Counsellors  and  Organizational  Support. 

No  experience  is  necessary  -  All  training  is  provided. 

If  you  are  interested,  pick  up  an  application  at  the  centre. 
42A  St.George  Street  (in  the  parking  lot  south  of  the  Varsity) 

Application  Deadline  :  Friday  September  1 9,  1 997 

Tel:  (416)  978-3100  (Administration)  ,  (416)978-8732  (Counselling) 
e-nr\ail :  SEC@campuslife.utoronto.ca  http^/sec.campuslife.Lrtoronto.ca/ 
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Baseball  goes  batty  over  new  season 


;^  Blues  must  cope  with 
exodus  of  veterans 


}    BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

j  Varsity  Staff 

i  Another  summer  has  seen  its  sad 
i  ending — which  can  only  mean 
j  the  new  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues 
'  baseball  season  is  ready  to  begin. 

New  head  coach  Andrew 
i  Green  is  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
!  won't  be  easy  for  a  team  with  so 
I  many  new  faces — and  so  many 
I  important  players  departing — to 
I  repeat  as  Ontario  East  division 
champions,  let  alone  finish  third 
I  overall  in  the  Canadian  Intercol- 
'  legiate  Baseball  Association  as 
they  have  in  their  first  two  sea- 
sons. 

"There  will  be  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership. . . ,"  said  Green.  "The  play- 
ers are  going  to  have  to  motivate 
themselves." 

Four  important  veterans  from 
last  year's  team  have  departed. 
Catcher  Matt  Pagano,  outfielder 
Flavio  Volpe,  shortstop  and  of- 
fensive catalyst  James  Lee  and 
infielder  Brian  Gaw  will  all  be 
missing  this  season. 

Throw  in  a  rotator  cuff  injury 
to  top  starting  pitcher  Mike 
Loreto,  probably  sidelined  from 
all  but  one  or  two  innings  per 
week  for  the  Blues,  and  the  ques- 
tion marks  begin  to  add  up. 

"It's  pretty  weak,"  said  Loreto 
of  his  rotator  cuff.  "I  don't  want 
to  do  anything  stupid  to  make  it 
worse. . .  We  just  take  it  a  couple 
of  innings  at  a  time." 

Despite  effectively  losing  last 
year's  top  pitcher  (Loreto)  and 
top  hitter  (Lee),  Green  feels  he  is 
up  to  the  challenge,  having  taken 
over  part-time  head  coaching 
duties  last  season,  and  taking  the 
reins  full-time  this  year  after  pred- 
ecessor Rick  Johnston  left  to 


coach  the  Croatian  national  team. 

"We've  run  a  very  strict  ship 
over  the  last  two  years,  and  that' s 
going  to  continue. . . ,"  said  Green, 
who  played,  and  later  coached,  in 
the  East  York  Baseball  Associa- 
tion from  1 975- 1 996.  "What  any 
coach  wants  is  a  balance  between 
guys  winning  and  guys  enjoying 
themselves." 

Six  freshmen  have  been  added 
to  the  team  for  this  year,  to  help 
fill  large  holes  left  in  the  lineup 
by  the  loss  of  veterans. 

Taki  ng  over  the  catching  duties 
full-time  will  be  Mike  Patterson, 
who  had  already  become  the  eve- 
ryday catcher  last  year  when 
Pagano  moved  to  third  base.  In  an 
interesting  twist,  Pagano's 
younger  brother  Mark,  one  of  the 
new  additions,  will  back  up 
Patterson  behind  the  plate. 

There  was  some  light-hearted 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  older 
Pagano,  the  Blues'  only  All-Star 
from  last  year's  national  tourna- 
ment, had  any  influence  in  Mark' s 
selection  to  the  team — but  Green 
insists  no  elements  of  nepotism 
were  involved. 

"Mark  made  the  team  fair  and 
square,"  emphasized  the  coach. 
"He'll  be  a  good  addition  for  us." 

Lee's  spot  on  the  roster  is  one 
which  will  be  difficult  to  fill, 
both  on  the  infield  and  in  the 
batting  lineup.  His  replacement 
on  defence  will  be  another  fresh- 
man, Henry  Yap,  who  will  fill  in 
capably  at  shortstop  and  will 
likely  bat  second  in  the  order — 
but  to  expect  Yap  to  fill  Lee's 
shoes  offensively  would  be  un- 
reasonable. 

With  speedy  centre  fielder  and 
leadoff  hitter  Ruben  Tavares  re- 
turning this  year,  left  field  and 


right  field  will  be  split  between 
Elliot  Lew,  Ray  Victorino,  and 
newcomer  Andrew  Needles,  who 
will  likely  be  the  everyday  left 
fielder. 

Lew,  who  will  likely  bat  in  the 
three-spot  this  year,  formed  one- 
third  of  last  year's  stellar  left- 
handed  starting  rotation,  which 
also  included  Loreto  and  Kevin 
Brown.  Further  down  the  lineup, 
cleanup  hitter  Mark  Moore  re- 
turns to  first  base — a  position 
which  should  also  be  bolstered 
by  Alberta  Reda's  return  from 
Louisiana. 

In  the  infield.  Yap's  double- 
play  partner  at  second  will  likely 
be  another  freshman,  Jonathan 
Cardella,  while  Alistair  Porter, 
who  played  mostly  second  base 
last  year,  will  move  to  third  to 


accommodate  the  rookie. 

"[Cardella]  played  with  me  at 
St.  Mike's,"  said  Loreto  of  his 
fellow  alumnus.  "He's  a  great 
leader." 

This  leadership  quality  may 
well  prove  important  on  this  no- 
ticeably younger  squad.  Return- 
ing players  understand  that  the 
onus  now  falls  on  them  to  pick  up 
the  slack. 

'The  older  guys — me,  Elliot, 
Brownie  [Brown],  Victorino — 
we  have  to  step  up,"  conceded 
Loreto.  "Last  year,  we  were  hu- 
miliated [in  the  national  tourna- 
ment]... so  that's  a  little  incen- 
tive." 

With  Loreto  on  the  mend.  Lew, 
Brown,  Victorino  and  hard- 
throwing  rookie  Mike  Didier  are 
expected  to  fill  the  top  four  spots 


VARSITY  FILES 

in  the  starting  rotation,  leaving 
Todd  Anderson  and  Ron  Weiss 
to  fill  out  the  bullpen. 

Weiss  became  the  team' s  closer 
last  year  almost  by  default  when 
he  was  put  into  save  situations 
midway  through  the  season  and 
always  found  a  way  to  shut  the 
door.  After  the  regular  season, 


however,  Weiss  struggled  in  the 
playoffs — but  he  will  again  fill 
that  role  this  year. 

With  all  the  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures, where  this  team  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  season  is  any- 
body's guess.  Durham  College  is 
probably  the  strongest  team  in 
the  division  and  will  probably 
present  the  biggest  challenge  the 
Blues  face  this  season. 

"We've  got  to  play  very  well 
to  get  out  of  our  conference  [and 
advance  deep  into  the  playoffs]. 
We  are  missing  our  top  hitter  and 
top  pitcher,"  Green  said. 

"On  the  other  hand,  though, 
we're  a  lot  deeper  this  year  We 
should  be  as  strong  as  last  year, 
so  we  should  go  back  to  the  [na- 
tional] championships...  We've 
been  close  both  times,  and  just 
have  to  get  over  the  hump." 

Loreto,  naturally,  believes  that 
pitching  will  be  the  key  to  the 
Blues'  success  this  year. 

"The  pitchers  have  to  keep  the 
score  down,"  he  said.  "I  can  see 
us  going  14-6...  I  don't  know  if 
we  want  to  see  Durham  in  the 
first  round  [of  the  playoffs]. 
Hopefully  we'll  be  playing  all 
right  around  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber... 

"I  think  we  have  the  talent  this 
year  in  pitching.  If  the  bats  get 
hot,  we  should  be  there." 

The  Blues  open  up  their  sea- 
son tonight  against  York  Univer- 
sity at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in  East 
York. 
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Home  games  (in 
bold)  at  Stan 
Wadlow  Park  in 
East  York. 


Sept.  11:  vs.  York,  6  p.m. 

Sept.  13:  vs.  George  Brown,  2  p.m. 

Sept.  14:  at  Queen's.  2  p.m. 
Sept.  17  to  21;  tournament  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sept.  23:  at  George  Brown,  6  p.m. 
'  Sept.  27:  at  Durham,  i  p.m. 
Sept.  28:  vs.  Queen's,  TBA. 
Oct.  4:  at  Georgian,  2  p.m. 
Oct.  5:  vs.  Durham,  2  p.m. 
Oct.  7:  at  York,  6  p.m. 
Oct.  9:  vs.  Georgian,  6  p.m. 
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Join  The  Ferret  &  Firkin 
all  day,  every  day  for 

150 

WINGS 

(some  restrictions  apply,  please  ask  your  server) 


DonH forget  about 

$3.50  domestic  pint  (every  Monday) 

$3.95  1/4  burger  &  fries 

$7.45 


Join  us  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  every  month 
for  our  in-house 

POOL 
TOURMAMENT 

Entry:  $5.00  Starts:  7:30  pm 


720  Spadina  Ave. 
(Just  south  of  Bloor) 


Fun,  food,  friends...  always  a  Firkin  good  time 


Red  and  Blue  clash  at  Varsity  Stadium 


York  and  U 
of  T  renew 
hostilities 

BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Although  the  timing  of  the  game 
has  changed  this  year,  it's  still 
what  it  always  was,  a  grudge 
match. 

The  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues  foot- 
ball team  will  take  on  their  hated 
neighbours  just  to  the  north,  the 
York  Yeomen,  this  Saturday  af- 
ternoon at  Varsity  Stadium  at  2 
p.m.  in  the  Red  and  Blue  Bowl, 
the  annual  game  between  the  two 
clubs. 

No  doubt,  U  of  T  will  be  look- 
ing for  revenge  from  last  year. 
Not  only  did  they  lose  the  '96 
instalment  of  the  Red  and  Blue 
Bowl  by  28  points,  but  they  lost 
their  home  opener  to  York  as 
well.  15-12. 

U  of  T  dropped  its  initial  game 
last  week  in  Guelph,  against  the 
defending  Ontario  champion 


Gryphons,  17-4.  On  the  other 
hand,  York  won  its  home  opener 
against  the  McMaster  Maraud- 
ers, 21-10. 

The  Blues  defence  will  have  to 
defend  against  a  balanced  Yeo- 
men offensive  attack.  They  came 
at  McMaster  last  week  on  the 


BODY  NUTRITION 


3D  Grosvenor  St. 
Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA 
(416)923-7489 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


ground  and  through  the  air.  Run- 
ning back  Jeff  Johnson,  the  1996 
national  rookie  of  the  year,  rushed 
for  148  yards,  albeit  against  the 
lowly  Marauders. 

And  as  always,  the  aerial  arse- 
nal is  complemented  by  wide  re- 
ceiver Andre  Batson,  who  had  87 
receiving  yards  last  week,  and 
more  importantly,  two  touch- 
downs. 

Varsity  head  coach  Bob 
Laycoe  believes  that  his 
cornerbacks  won '  t  be  able  to  play 
the  conventional  man-to-man 
against  Batson.  His  lightning 
speed  and  quickness  are  assets 
that  make  him  that  much  harder 


to  defend  against. 

The  coach  feels  his  team  will 
have  to  capitalize  more  on  its 
scoring  opportunities  on  Sat- 
urday, and  when  it's  on  of- 
fence, it  has  to  hold  the  ball 
longer.  He  also  thinks  special 
teams,  especially  in  the  kick 
return  game,  will  have  to  step 
up  as  well. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  Blues- 
Yeomen  contest  has  been  played 
on  the  Thursday  before  Thanks- 
giving, whether  it  was  inToronto 
or  North  York.  But  this  season  on 
that  particular  Thursday,  Oct.  9, 
Varsity  plays  host  to  Guelph  in  a 
rematch. 


WAREHOUSE 

SALE 

Varsity  Arena  and  Belfield 

September  10  to  14 

Incredible  savings  of  up  to  70%  off  on  men's  and  women's 
seasonal  merchandise.  Stock  replenished  dally. 

Wednesday  to  Friday  11am  to  9pm 
Saturday  and  Sunday  11am  to  6pm 


Varsity  Arena 

East  side  of  Varsity  Stadium 
275  Bloor  Street  West 
,  (St.George  Subway 
Bedford  Rd.  Exit) 


Belfield  Warehouse 

260  Belfield  Rd. 

(Belfield  Rd.  and  Highway  27) 

Lots  of  free  parking 


Cash.  Debit  Card,  Amex,  Visa  or  Mastercard. 


CLUB  MONACO 


www.clubnnonaco.coni 
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Classifieds 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


ACCOfflODATlONS 


NEED  A  ROOMMATE? 

Let  ROOM  AX  help.  We  match  based  on 
location,  price  &  li  festyle.  Many  Exclusive 
Listings.  People  with  places  list  for  free. 
ROOM  AX:  977-6949. 

GREAT  ROOM  FOR  RENT! 

Room  in  beautiful  home  and 
neighbourhood  at  Lawrence  &  Yonge. 
Share  house  with  professional  woman 
and  one  other  university  student.  5  minutes 
to  subway,  near  shops,  movies, 
restaurants.  Nonsmkg.  $350  per  month  all 
inclusive.  Call  Karen at41 6-485-3728 or 
800-665-7405  #2 17. 


Announcements 


U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Hike,  Cycle,  Canoe,  Kayak,  Cabin  Trips, 
Socialize,  X-country  and  Downhill-ski ! ! ! 
Memberships;  Athletic  Centre,  Main 
Office  or  visit  www.campuslife. 
utoronto.ca/groups/utoc/ 


A 1  FUTONS  FOR SALE 

Downtown  location.  Starling  $99.  Open  7 
days.  563  Queen  St.  West.  504-3569.  - 

FILM  BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Many  on  reading  lists  for  CINEMA 
STUDIES  courses.  Film  theory,  criticism, 
biographies.  CHEAP!  (50  cents  to  $3  ! !) 
Some  used,  some  like  new !  For  detai  Is  see 
posting  on  bulletin  board,  2nd  fl.  @  Innis 
College  or  call  979-0929  evenings  before 
1 1pm  &  weekends. 

HP28S  CALCULATOR 

Advanced  scientific  calculator  with 
owner's  manual.  Just  like  new.  $200.00 
asking  price.  Phone  49 1  -8 1 65.  Perfect  for 
engineering  classes. 


MiSCEllANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2"^  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Express.  Yes,  there  is  bus  service  to 
Algonquin  Park.  May  -  Oct.  (416)  515- 
0592.  Canadian  Woodlands. 


Helpiantid 


LE  LYCEE  FRANCAIS 

de Toronto  recherche  2  surveillants,  qui 
ont:  une  parfaite  connaissance  du  francais; 
unegrande  maturite;  talents  d'  organisateur 
etd'animateur.  Heuresde travail:  12:00- 
16:00.  C.V.  a  Jean-Francois  Hie.  Fax. 
924-7792;  Tel.  924- 1789. 

GREENPEACE 

is  looking  for  empowermentalists,  FT/ 
PT  for  door  to  door  education  & 
fundraising.  No  couch  potato 
environmentalists  need  apply.  Call  Sari 
@  597-8408. 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 

individuals  required  to  present  exciting 
science  activities  to  elementary  school 
aged  children.  Activities  such  a  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc.,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  pro  vided.Pay  $25/ 
1  hr.  class.  CALL  "MAD  SCIENCE" 
TODAY:  (416)  630-5282. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357,  1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
ArtsBuilding, 924-2355,  nOSt.George, 
#700. 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE 

for  stress,  pain,  headaches.  28  years 
experience.  Medical  Arts  Bldg.  170  St. 
George  by  appointment.  Student  discount. 
Ann  Ruebottom  R.M.T.  960 1  -RMT 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creati  vecuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off,  Regular  $22  cut.' Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine's  964- 1714. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1  ,(XX)'sofjobs!FREE 
info  pac  toll  free  1-888-270-2941. 

SAVE  LONG  DISTANCE 

T/P  calls.  Flat  rate  $10.00  /month.  To/ 
from  Toronto  &  surrounding  communities. 
Unlimited  talk  time.  Reverse cal ling.  Ad- 
telHalton.  41 6-626-6221. 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking  for  University 
Students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  The  Power  Of  Your 
Own  Voice.  For  information  and  a  free 
brochure  call  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Fall  '97  classes. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis, doctoral  dissertation,  orothermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the 'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  41 6  532-3 117. 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualifiedMcGill  graduate 
(Post-Doctoral).  (4 1 6)  923-875 1 . 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322-5890. 


LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-9911. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
DiscreteMath,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  questions. 
SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's  foremost 
freelance  thesis  advising  service.  Tel: 
486-3908  Fax;  322-5890.  V/SA  accepted. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (41 6)  656-7938. 

FRENCH  TUTORING 

Grammar  -  Literature  -  Conversation. 
Professional  assistance  by  Ph.D.  with 
years  of  university  teaching  experience. 
All  levels  -  flexible  hours.  Call:  (4 1 6)  923- 
2048. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4193.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available.  Editing, 
proofreading,  rewriting  and  writing 
instruction  also  provided.  Call  Stuart  at 
698-7520. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 1 89. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5. 1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone;  465-3602 
24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 1 6-566-7 149. 


Put  the 

POWER 

of 

Varsity 
Classifieds 

to  work  for  you! 

Call 

979-2856 
for  Info 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00forthefirst  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for6  or  more 
ads  (student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads) .  $0.25  for  each  word  after 
-25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold 
type  forthe  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in 
person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds ,  44  St.  George  St. , 
Toronto  ON,  M5S2E4. 

Deadlines:     Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  Issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Number  of  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash ,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 


Events  Calendar 


Fri.  Sept.  12 

VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  FROSH  BBQ  -  Free  food  for  people  new  to  U  of  T.  6:30  p.m..  Lawn  outside  The 
Varsity  Newspaper  Bldg.,  44  St.  George  St. 


SOCIETY  FOR  CREATIVE  ANACHRONISM 
George  St.  All  are  welcome. 


Tues.  Sept.  16 

Informational  meeting.  7:30  p.m..  International  Students'  Centre,  33  St. 


Thursday,  September  11,  1997 
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Tips  for  a  fun  softball  weekend 


Things  to  remember  other 
than  beer  and  suntan  lotion 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  1997  intramural  season  kicks 
off  with  the  first  softball  tourna- 
ment, this  Sunday,  from  10:30 
a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  play  some 
softball  in  the  intramural  league 
over  the  summer,  1  have  a  few 
tips  to  share,  so  that  you,  too, 
may  enjoy  your  intramural 
softball  experience. 

As  with  any  intramural  event, 
it's  never  too  late  to  join.  Even  if, 
you  didn't  sign  up  with  your  col- 
lege before,  just  find  out  when 
your  team  is  playing  on  Sunday 
by  talking  with  your  intramural 
representative  or  calling  the  in- 
tramural office  at  978-5845,  and 
just  show  up! 

As  promised,  the  sage  words 
of  advice: 

Know  the  rules. 

Basically,  you  pitch  to  your  own 
team.  Hitters  get  only  four 
pitches,  and  can  foul  off  the 
final  pitch  as  many  times  as 
they-want. 

•you  can't  touch  the  first  base 
bag.  Instead,  you  touch  the  safety 
bag  on  the  right, 
•you  can't  touch  home  plate.  In- 
stead, cross  the  'safe'  line— the 
imaginary  extension  of  the  first- 
base  line. 


•no  bunting,  stealing,  leadoffs  or 
spikes. 

•your  team  supplies  first  base  and 
third  base  coaches,  and  they  call 
safe  or  out  plays, 
•the  catcher  (not  supplied  by  your 
team,  obviously)  calls  fair  and 
foul  hits. 

There  are  others,  which  you 
should  clarify  before  beginning 
the  game.  Your  captain  should 
know. 

Know  your 
responsibilities  on  defence. 

Any  trained  monkey  can  field  a 
grounder  or  catch  a  fly  ball.  It's 
just  harder  to  do  so  when  you 
crash  into  a  teammate.  If  you  and 
a  teammate  are  pursuing  the  same 
ball,  and  you  think  you  have  a 
(better)  beat  on  a  ball,  especially 
a  fiy  ball,  yell  your  lungs  out  and 
say  so. 

On  ground  balls,  if  you  can 
cutoff  a  ground  ballmore  quickly 
(by  virtue  of  your  glove  being 
on  a  particular  side  or  just  hav- 
ing a  better  angle),  then  do  it. 
For  example,  when  a  ball  is  hit 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
shortstop,  a  right-handed,  and 
therefore  left-gloved,  third  base- 
man might  be  able  to  get  to  the 
ball  more  quickly  by  cutting  in 
front  of  the  shortstop. 

When  you  do  field  the  ball, 
just  gun  it.  Too  many  infielders 


short-arm  the  ball  and  end  up 
bouncing  it  past  first  base. 

When  hitting,  be  selective... 

Although  your  natural  instinct 
might  be  to  swing  at  the  first 
pitch,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
shanker — and  if  you  hit  one, 
you  could  end  up  wasting  your 
at-bat.  Think  about  what  pitch- 
ers have  to  go  through:  not  only 
do  they  have  to  pitch  to  various 
batters  with  different  skills  and 
different  strike  zones;  they  have 
to  do  this  with  underhanded 
pitching,  which  from  a  short 
distance  can  be  the  toughest  of 
tasks,  psychologically,  to  per- 
form. 

By  taking  the  first  pitch,  you 
can  also  get  your  timing  down  for 
the  next  one.  Conversely,  the 
pitcher  can  get  their  timing  down 
as  well,  and  give  you  a  better  toss 
to  hit  next  time. 

...and  take  note  of  the 
defensive  alignment. 

It's  pretty  simple:  hit  'em  where 
they  ain't.  To  their  credit,  out- 
fielders will  shift  for  certain  bat- 
ters: a  few  steps  nearer  to  left 
field  when  facing  right-handed 
baiters  (since  they  are  more  likely 
to  hit  it  to  left  field),  and  the 
reverse  for  lefties.  It  works  most 
of  the  time,  but  sometimes  you 
get  the  odd  right  fielder  who  de- 
cides, for  some  reason,  that  they 
wants  to  park  themselves  in  right- 
centre  (if  you  are  a  right-handed 
hitter),  thus  presenting  an  over- 
shift.  To  capitalize  on  the  oppor- 


tunity that  is  presented,  you  must 
get  yourself  to  hit  the  other  way: 
just  try  to  keep  your  stance  open, 
and  wait  a  bit  on  the  pitch  before 
you  hit  it. 

There  are  other  ways  to  take 
advantage  of  the  defence.  With 
nobody  on  base  and  the  infield 
playing  too  deep,  a  slow  roller 
down  the  third-base  line  or  up  the 
middle  will  inevitably  get  you 
safely  on  base  if  you've  got  the 
.  legs.  Swing  a  bit  over  the  pitch  to 
hit  it  on  the  ground. 

If  you  try  too  hard  to  aim  a  hit, 
you  sometimes  end  up  shanking 
one  yourself.  At  the  very  least, 
try  to  be  unpredictable  with  where 
you  hit  to,  so  that  the  defence 
doesn't  'cheat'  one  way  or  the 
other  and  get  the  easy  out. 

Just  have  fun. 

Arguing  one  call  for  a  long  time 
casts  a  shadow  over  the  game  and 
makes  people  feel  bitter.  Of 
course,  some  calls  will  be. 
missed — unintentionally  or  inten- 
tionally— but  remember,  there 
really  isn't  time  to  argue  (the 
games  are  only  an  hour  long  this 
weekend),  and  scores  really  only 
get  settled  on  the  field,  through 
playing  the  game. 

Getting  on  a  teammate's  case 
for  a  missed  play  doesn't  help 
either.  A  lot  of  your  fellow  play- 
ers (and  you  yourself)  will  be 
there  just  to  enjoy  softball  on  a 
sunny  Sunday  in  September.  And 
that's  why  you  should  be  there. 

See  you  en  the  diamond! 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut/Blowdry  reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 
Perms  reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 
Highlights  fronn  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 
Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOrt  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included  


VC'elcome  back  fiom  your  I  axon  rite  Bar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  1 5C  Wings 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


SPORT 


Field  hockey  wins  U  of  T  invite 

The  field  hockey  Blues,  last  year's  national  champions,  started 
off  the  1997  exhibition  season  with  a  bang  once  again. 

At  their  own  invitational  at  Lamport  Stadium,  U  of  T  went 
undefeated  in  four  games  to  take  the  tournament.  They  beat  St. 
Mary's  1-0  and  Queen's  2-0.  As  well,  they  defeated  provincial 
contender  Waterloo  2-1  and  national  contender  University  of 
New  Brunswick  1-0. 

"UNO  usually  gets  to  the  [nationals],  so  it  was  good  loi 
them,"  said  head  coach  Beth  Ali,  whose  team  will  also  hav 
contend  against  Victoria,  Alberta,  and  cross-town  rival  Yc 
the  national  rankings  this  season. 

"Considering  we  had  three  people  who  usually  start  not  in  the 
lineup,  this  was  a  good  weekend  for  us,"  added  Ali,  who  was 
missing  the  services  of  second-year  players  Deb  Cuthbert  and 
Barb  Tyers,  who  were  with  the  junior  national  team  at  the  world 
championships  in  South  Korea. 

Veteran  all-star  Melissa  Smith,  who  was  nursing  a  broken 
thumb,  was  also  missing  from  the  weekend's  matches. 

The  Blues  now  prepare  to  start  their  regular  season  with  a  road 
trip  this  weekend.  They  will  play  Trent  this  Friday  and  Queen's 
and  Guclph  in  Kingston  on  Saturday. 

Blue  and  white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  September  8 
THURSDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  York  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in  East  York,  6  p.m. 
Lacrosse:  men  vs.  York  at  Back  Campus,  4  p.m. 
Rugby:  women  vs.  Guelph  in  Guclph,  9  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

Field  hockey:  vs.  1  rent  in  Peterborough,  4  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  George  Brown  College  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park,  2 
p.m. 

Field  hockey:  vs.  Queen's  in  Kingston,  9  a.m.;  vs.  Guelph  m 
Kingston,  4  p.m. 

Football:  Red  and  Blue  Bowl  vs.  York  at  Varsity  Stadium,  2 
p.m. 

Golf:  Toronto  Invitational  at  St.  Andrew's  Valley  Golf  and 

Country  Club  in  Aurora,  12:30  p.m. 

Lacrosse:  men  vs.  Carlcton  at  Ottawa,  2:30  p.m.;  women  at 

Early  Bird  Tournament  in  Whitby,  times  TEA 

Rugby:  men  vs.  RMC  at  Back  Campus,  1  p.m. 

Soccer:  women  vs.  Ottawa  in  Ottawa,  1  p.m.;menvs.Laurentian 

in  Sudbury,  I  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  Queen's  in  Kingston,  2  p.m. 

Lacrosse:  women  at  Early  Bird  Tournament  in  Whitby,  times 

TBA 

Rugby:  women  vs.  Brock  in  St.  Catharines,  1  p.m. 

Home  games  (in  bold)  at  the  following  venues; 
Back  Campus  (Hoskin  and  Devonshire):  The  big  field  north 
of  University  College,  and  south  of  Trinity  College. 
Stan  Wadlow  Park  (Woodbine  and  Cosburn):  Take  the 
subway  eastbound  on  the  Bloor-Danforlh  line  to  Woodbine 
station  and  take  a  connecting  bus  north  to  Cosburn. 
Varsity  Stadium  (Bloor  and  Bedford):  Find  your  way^ 
George  and  Bloor,  then  walk  one  block  west  to  Devon 
which  IS  the  street  west  ol  the  stadium. 


RUSSELL  ATHLETIC  and 
VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

team  up  for  an  exciting 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL  BREAK! 

Purchase  any  Russell  Athletic  garment  from  Sept.  2nd  to  30th  1997 
and  receive  your  draw  ballot  for  one  of  these! 


Stop  in  the  store 
for  details. 

Draw  date:  Oct.  6th  1997 


VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

U  OF  T  ATHLETIC  CENTRE  #  977-8220 


f^J  Is  Your 
Emergency  Fund 
M     Spelled  M-O-M? 


Are  you  lookirig  for  a  career  in,  or  an  increased  awareness  of 
financial  planning?  We  are  the  cornerstone  in  education  for 
professional  financial  planning  in  Canada  and  have  been  for 
2  decades.  Correspondence  courses  begin  October  10. 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Financial  Planning 

151  Yonge  Street,  5th  Floor,  Toronto,  ON  M5C  2W7 
Phorie (416) 865^1237 
TolKFree  1-838-865-2437 
Fax  (416)  366-1527 
E-mail  cifp@mutfunds.com 
Internet  www.mutfuuds.com 


Monday,  September  15.  1997 
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High  school  students  taste  future 


Banking  products  and  chat 
lines  abound  at  university  info  fair 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

While  thousands  of  high  school  students 
pushed  their  way  through  a  crowded 
university  fair  this  weekend,  recruiters 
and  promoters  vied  for  their  attention. 

The  first  ever  Ontario  Universities 
Fair,  hosted  by  the  Ontario  University 


Registrars  Association  and  sponsored  by 
Royal  Bank,  Bell  Canada,  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  and 
other  'bronze  level'  supporters,  was  a 
huge  success,  says  the  chair  of  the  organ- 
izing committee. 

'The  turnout  is  what  we  expected," 
said  Wendy  Loat  about  the  fair  which  saw 
over  25,000  students  and  parents  come 


through  the  doors  of  the  Metro  Conven- 
tion Centre,  the  site  for  this  year's  event. 

The  inaugural  fair,  to  be  continued  next 
year  because  of  the  weekend's  great 
success,  was  packed  with  young  hopefuls 
and  their  parents  trying  to  digest  all  the 
information  that  was  placed  in  front  of 
them. 

Whether  it  was  about  entrance  require- 
ments, academic  programs,  residence 
options,  available  scholarships  or  tuition 
fee  levels,  inquisitive  students  got  their 
answers.  "It '  s  an  important  decision  in  my 


life  and  I  need  as  much  information  as 
possible,"  said  a  graduating  student  from 
Marc  Gameau  high  school.  "And  I'm 
here  because  r  m  probably  going  to  end  up 
paying  for  it,"  his  father  added. 

In  addition  to  countless  smiling  univer- 
sity representatives,  the  fair's  sponsors 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  piece  of  this  captive 
market. 

The  Royal  Bank's  'free  tuition'  student 
banking  contest  was  a  real  hit,  as  was  its 
half  hour  money  management  seminar, 
please  see  Royal  Bank,  page  3 


Queer  pride  week 
hits  campus 


Intolerant  attitudes 
strengthen  resolve 

BY  MARK  WEINSTOCK 

If  everyone  noticed  the  loud  and  proud 
placard- wearing,  megaphone-carrying  stu- 
dent out  on  the  streets  last  week,  the 
message  beneath  U  of  T's  first  Queer 
Pride  Week  has  already  hit  home. 

"We  wanted  a  week  to  celebrate  queer 
people  at  U  of  T,  to  say  no  to  discrimina- 
tion and  to  tell  people  that  it  is  okay  to  be 
who  you  are,"  said  Bonte  Minnema,  the 
energetic  messenger  and  co-chairof  Les- 
bians, Gays  and  Bisexuals  of  U  of  T. 

A  barbecue  followed  by  a  march  down 
St.  George  street  today  kicks-off  the  uni- 
versity's  first  ever  pro-queer  week. 

A  homo  hop  party,  an  amateur  drag 
show,  and  discussion  groups  on  coming- 
out,  safer  sex  and  spirituality  are  all  part  of 
the  dynamic  week.  Raising  awareness 
and  acceptance  of  sexual  diversity  on 
campus  is  atop  priority,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing gays,  lesbians  and  bisexuals  with  a 
sense  of  belonging. 

Still,  LGBOUT  organizers  weren't  too 


surprised  when  they  found  200 Pride  Week 
posters  torn  down  on  Friday,  just  days 
before  the  week's  kick-off.  It's  just  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  such  a  week,  said 
Minnema. 

While  the  week  is  about  making  queer 
issues  visible  on  campus,  some  students 
say  gay  and  lesbian  presence  on  campus 
seems  very  underground,  almost  non-ex- 
istent. "The  gay  scene  on  campus  is 
pretty  hush,  hush.  I  mean,  it  is  rare  that  you 
see  any  same  sex  couples  walking  hand  or 
hand,  and  there  are  no  special  hang-outs," 
said  a  second  year  psychology  student. 

The  week's  themes,  'Recognizing  our 
own,'  is  trying  to  address  some  of  this 
invisibility. 

But  other  students  eiren  *t  thrilled  about 
the  pending  visibility.  "Being  gay  is  one 
thing,  but  I  don' t  think  that  a  week  of  open 
expression  is  necessary  or  respectful  to 
the  greater  student  body,"  said  a  St. 
Michael's  College  student. 

Humberto  Carolo,  one  of  the  coordina- 
tor's  of  U  of  T's  sexual  education  centre, 
says  this  notion  of  closeting  has  had  dam- 
aging effects  on  many  young  gays  and 
lesbians. 

He  points  to  the  figures  released  re- 


cently by  the  Uni  versity  of  Calgary  which 
show  suicide  rates  among  homosexual  or 
bisexual  youth  are  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  those  among  heterosexual 
youths. 

Other  trends  among  homosexual 


youth— -droppi  ng  out  of  school  for  reasons 
of  sexual  harassment,  leaving  home  at  a 
young  age,  and  abusing  drugs  because  of 
low  self  esteem  and  denial — are  also 
evidence,  said  Carolo. 

please  see  Pride,  page  2 


Soaring  tuition  meets  mutual  funds  mania 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Cashing  in  on  the  soaring  cost  of 
education,  financial  institutions 
are  tantalizing  young  parents  with 
an  animated  new  marketing 
scheme  to  get  them  to  invest 
dollars  in  their  children's  future. 

Pitched  as  necessary  in  the 
face  of  the  inevitably  high  cost  of 
post-secondary  education,  these 
schemes  are  complete  with  para- 
phemaliarangingfromTrimark's 
booklet  on  the  frightening  cost  of 
an  undergraduate  education  in 
the  year  2014  to  GT  Global' s 
'kids  kit'  featuring  Henry  the 
Hedgehog  stuffed  animal  and 
comic  book  on  mutual  funds. 

"Education  is  the  best  gi  ft  you 
can  give  your  kid,"  said  Peter 
Brewster,  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Mutual  Fund  Advisor.  "If 
your  kids  are  going  to  be  in  a 
situation  where  they're  going  to 
have  to  pay  $  1 00,000,  something 
is  better  than  nothing." 

This  aggressive  new  market- 
ing strategy,  however,  is  being 
met  with  fright  and  anger  by 
some  who  are  consuming  it — 
whether  they  be  parents  who  are 
not  part  of  thi  s  i  n  vestment  worid 
or  student  leaders  who  say  these 
companies  help  fuel  the  devas- 
tating trends  of  individualizing 
the  costs  in  Canada's  increas- 
ingly prohibitive  education  sys- 
tem. 


Josephine  Grey,  a  mother  of 
four  and  executive  director  of 
the  Toronto-based  Low  Income 
Families  Together,  says  both  the 
message  and  implication  of  these 
schemes  are  dangerous. 

"It  just  means  education  is  out 
of  reach,"  said  Grey.  "The  idea 
of  equal  opportunity  is  dead," 
adding  neither  she  nor  the  fami- 
lies with  whom  she  works  have 
any  extra  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  "We  have  no  assets.  We 
can't  plan  for  the  future  of  our 


children." 

Whereas  CIBC  asks  parents  to 
'Put  a  bright  future  in  their  hands, ' 
Trimark  warns  'Prepare  today  to 
yourchildren' s  tomorrow.' 

Warren  Baldwin,  a  financial 
planner  with  T.F..  Financial  Con- 
sultants Ltd.,  says  this  is  aneces- 
sary  message  in  the  current  con- 
text of  rising  fees.  "This  is  a 
wake  up  call." 

Grey,  however,  says  she  in- 
terprets the  message  in  strikingly 
different  terms  than  the  way  it's 


being  spun  by  the  investment 
world.  "It's  all  about  inequality 
and  imbalance.  People  should 
really  wake  up  to  this  is — that 
public  education  is  over." 

Elizabeth  Carlyle,  a  national 
executive  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  says 
these  financial  institutions  don't 
emphasize  this  angle  for  very 
particular  reasons.  "It's  all  too 
convenient  to  say  the  rising  costs 
are  inevitable,"  she  said.  'These 
companies  have  an  interest  in 


the  cost  of  education  rising.  With 
a  full-funded  education  system, 
people  wouldn't  have  to  invest. 
This  is  where  their  rhetoric  falls 
apart." 

When  Trimark  launched  its 
legacy  for  learning  campaign  last 
year^  it  relied  on  the  federation '  s 
research  to  come  up  with  its 
now-famous  phrase  'in  the  year 
2014,  they  say  it  will  cost  over 
$65,000  for  an  undergraduate 
degree.' 

please  see  Marketing,  page  2 


Students  left  in  lurch  for  election 


BY  JAMES  TIKALSKY 

Those  students  who  hop 
from  place  to  place  during  their 
school  years  may  be  left  off  the 
voters  list  in  the  upcoming 
Mega-city  elections. 

The  list,  based  on  tax  rolls, 
was  updated  by  the  provincial 
government  last  spring— the 
time  of  year  when  many  stu- 
dents move  somewhere  tem- 
porary for  the  summer  months. 

But  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  govemment  relied  on  a  mail- 
out  ratherthandoor-to-doorenu- 
meration  to  update  the  lists  for 
the  Nov.  10  election.  Unlike 
previous  elections,  no  special 
provision  has  been  made  toenu- 
merate  campus  residences. 


"I  was  wondering  how  to  regis- 
ter," said  Daniel  McKinnon,  a  first 
year  resident  at  Whitney  Hall. 
'There  have  been  no  posters." 

"I  haven't  seen  any  posters 
yet, "echoed  Suzanne  Wu  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  Residence. 

Janet  Andrews ,  spokesperson 
for  the  ministry  of  municipal  af- 
fairs and  housing,  says  experi- 
ence shows  door-to-door  enu- 
meration is  not  worth  financing. 
"Voter  turnout  did  not  justify  the 
expense,  considering  that  you  can 
just  walk  into  the  polling  station 
and  be  registered,"  she  said.  "No- 
body is  being  disenfranchised," 

This  year,  the  provincial  gov- 
emment saved  about  $2  million 
by  al  lowing  a  consortium  of  com- 
panies  headed  by  American  Ex- 


press Canada  to  compile  voters' 
confidential  information — rather 
than  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  sector.  The  private  bill 
was  about  $8  million. 

Kyle  Rae,  City  of  Toronto 
ward  sixcouncillor,  says  this  is  a 
flawed  approach  to  enumera- 
tion. "[The  province]  has  done  a 
very  poorjob  of  maintaining  the 
voters'  list,"  he  said. 

'  "They  ha  ve  a  deri  si  ve  atti  tude 
toward  democracy,"  adding  the 
transient  nature  of  tenants  and 
students  in  the  downtown  area 
may  furtherimpede  participation 
i  n  the  municipal  election . 

And01iviaChow,Metrocoun- 
cillor  who  represents  the  area 
which  includes  U  of  T's  down- 
town campus,  says  it  is  probable 


students  are  absent  from  the 
list.  "Usually  the  enumeration 
isdone poorly,"  she  said.  "Stu- 
dents who  have  just  moved  into 
the  neighbourhood  won '  t  beon 
the  list." 

This  sign-up  confusion  may 
weed  students  out  of  theelection 
process  altogether,  despite  at- 
tempts by  mayoral  candidate 
Barbara  Hall  to  engage  young 
people  in  the  issues — evident  last 
week  during  Hall '  s  youth  week. 

A  city  of  Toronto  informa- 
tion line  allows  potential  voters 
to  determine  if  they  are  prop- 
erly registered.  Each  local 
municipal  civic  centre  or  city 
hall  are  demanding  those  left 
offsign-up  in  person.  . 
with  files  from  Carta  Tonelli 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS.. 


♦  Call  978-2452 


Celebration  of  Acflve  Women  -  Attend  ttie  Hart  House/Women's  Centre  Discussion  Series  Sep. 
22  -  26,  featuring  speakers  and  topics  relevant  to  today's  active  woman.  Join  us  Mon.  Sep.  22 
from  noon  to  1 :30  pm  in  the  Great  Hall  for  the  official  *Lunch  Launch.'  FREE  FOOD! 
Brahe  Djaknar  Male  Finnish  Choir  Concert  -  Tue.  Sep.  16  at  8  pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Free 
admission.  Call  978-0537  for  info. 

ART,.*  Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Bornicke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery:  'Every  Damn  Tree.'  West  Gallery:  *Works 


on  Paper, 'selections  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  'Star  -  Sam  Harris.  To  Sat.  Oct.  1 1 


To  Sal.  Oct.  4. 


LIBRARY*.. 


Coll  978-5362 

Library  Comminee  -  Reading  by  Jack  Whyte  from  his  best-selling  historical  novels,  Mon. 
Sep.  1 5  of  7;30  pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  FREE.  Come  to  our  first  Library  Committee 
meeting  on  Wed.  Sep.  17  at  6  pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  ALL  WELCOME! 

AAUSIC...  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

From  the  Hart  -  Thursdays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Sep.  18, 

Open  Stage.  Come  out  and  play! 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES...  can  978  2452 

Archery  -  The  Club  meets  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  5-7pm  in  the  Range.  New  members 
always  welcome.  Call  978-2446  for  info. 

Bridge  -  Orientation  Night  for  new  members  is  Tues.  Sep.  1 6  of  6  pm  in  the  Mop  Room.  For 
more  information,  coll  978-2446. 

Camera  -  Black  &  White  Film  Processing  Presentation,  Tue.  Sep.  16,  at  7pm,  Printing 
Presentation  Thur.  Sep.  18  at  7  pm.  One-Day  Workshop  and  Field  Trip  -  'Getting  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Camera.'  Sat.  Sep.  20,  1  lam-3pm.  Free  for  Camera  Club  Members.  Sign  up  at 
the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Chamber  Strings  -  Open  rehearsal  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  at  7:30  pm  in  the  Music  Room.  No  auditions 
required.  Sectional  rehearsal,  Mon.  Sep.  22  at  7:30  pm.  Enquiries:  978-5363. 
Chess  -  Continuous  ploy  is  every  Friday  from  3- 10pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Novice  and  returning 
members  are  welcome.  Call  978-5363  for  details. 

Chorus  -  Auditions  are  held  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  at  7pm.  Book  a  time  by  phoning  978-2452.  Starting 
Sep.  17,  rehearsals  are  held  every  Wednesday  from  7-9  30  pm.  Questions:  978-0537. 
Debating  Club  -  Starting  Tue.  Sep.  16,  meetings  will  be  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays 
of  4pm.  For  more  information",  call  978-0537. 

Drama  Society  -  Need  a  little  drama  in  your  life?  Come  to  our  first  meeting  on  Mon.  Sep.  22 
at  6  pm  in  the  South  Dining  Room  and  hear  about  this  year's  activities.  Coll  978-5362  for 
info.  ALL  WELCOME! 

Film  Board  -  Fall  Screening  and  open  meeting,  Thur.  Sep.  18  at  6:30  pm  in  the  Music  Room. 
Jazz  Ensemble  -  Open  rehearsals  Mon.  Sep.  1 5  and  22  at  7:30  pm  in  the  East  Common 
Room.  Sign  up  at  these  rehearsals  for  auditions.  Enquiries:  978-5363. 
Investment  Club  -  First  Social  Event  is  Mon.  Sep.  15  from  4-6  pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Come 
for  refreshments,  a  demonstration  of  the  Telerote  system  and  to  meet  the  new  executive. 
Speaker  Series  -  Tim  Logon,  Tue.  Sep.  16  at  5pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Call  978-2446 
for  info. 

Music  Committee  -  If  you  are  interested  in  getting  involved  in  musical  programming  at  Hart 
House  -  jazz,  classical,  rock,  folk,  student  recitals  and  much  more  -  Join  us  for  our  first  meeting 
of  the  year  on  Mon.,  Sep.  1 5  at  5:30  pm  in  the  South  Dining  Room.  Call  978-2452.  ALL 
WELCOME! 

Orchestra  -  Open  rehearsal,  Thur.  Sep.  18  at  7pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  For  more  information, 

coll  978-5363. 

Rifle  and  Revolver  Clubs  -  Mandatory  introductory  session  is  on  Wed.  Sep.  1 7  at  3:30  pm 
1  for  Rifle  in  the  Debates  Room  and  6:30  pm  for  Revolver  in  the  Music  Room.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  978-2446. 

Singers  -  New  members  may  sign  up  at  either  rehearsal  on  Mon.  Sep.l  5  or  22  at  6:30  pm 
in  the  Great  Hall.  No  auditions  necessary.  Coll  978-0537  for  info. 
Symphonic  Band  -  Open  rehearsals  Tue.  Sep.  16  and  23  at  6:30  pm.  Placement  auditions 
to  be  announced.  Enquiries:  978-5363. 
Yoga  Club  -  You  con  still  join  beginners  and  intermediate  classes  being  held  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Sign  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 


ATHLETICS... 


CALL  978-2447 


£ 
£ 
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Vic  males  fight  for  ritual 
bonding  rights 


Fall  Athletics  Guides  can  be  picked  up  throughout  Hart  House.  Student  cards  are  required  to  i 

access  facilities.  | 

Running  Clinic  -  Free  Running  Clinic,  Wed.  Sep.  17  from  6-7pm.  Sign  up  at  Membership  ^ 

Services.  | 

Fall  "S?  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a  i 

week.  I 

Registered  Fitness  and  Instructional  Classes  -  Sign  up  for  classes  in  aquatics,  dance,  martial  j 

arts,  fitness  and  more.  i 

Introductory  Rock  Climbing  -  Sign  up  at  Membership  Services  Office.  | 

GET  WIRED!  , 

You  con  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub-  j 

scribe  to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  L1STSERV@LISTSERV.UT0R0NT0.CA.  I 

Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type:  , 

'SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firsfnome  lostname'  (filling  in  your  first  and  lost  names).  You  will  | 

received  a  confirmaflon  message,  and  the  informofion  will  start  flowing!  Questions?  ' 

Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca  | 

HART  HOUSE 

Ihri'hri'hri  university  of  Toronto  hri-hil'hfll 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


The  noble  quest  launched  by  a 
handful  of  VictoriaCollege  males 
to  resurrect  recently  banned  house 
initiations  has  been  met  with  de- 
feat. 

The  ban,  instituted  this  fail, 
was  met  with  horror  by  some 
veteran  Gate  House  residents. 
The  ail-male  house  in  Victoria 
College's  Burwash  Hall  houses 
28  men,  approximately  a  third  of 
whom  are  first-year  students. 

Half  ofthe  residents  were  irri- 
tated by  the  ban,  says  house  presi- 
dent Lance  Fulcumoto,  who  per- 
sonally launched  an  unsuccessful 
appeal  to  an  impressive  array  of 
campus  officials. 

These  included  Victoria  Col- 
lege's president  and  dean  of  stu- 
dents, U  of  T  Student  Affairs,  the 
undergraduate  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council  and  even  the 


Ombudsperson. 

"I  spoke  to  everybody.  Pretty 
much  the  whole  house  was  up- 
set," he  said.  "It  didn't  get  us 
anywhere,  but  we  tried." 

But  his  lobbying  efforts  did  not 
move  college  president  Roseann 
Runte,  who  says  the  two  people 
objecti  ng  to  the  ban  were  outnum- 
bered by  those  relieved  by  it. 

"The  university  can' t  authorize 
people  to  do  things  that  could  be 
damaging,  disrespectful  or  hurt- 
ful," she  said,  adding  rumours  of 
such  initiations  have  turned  poten- 
tial residents  away  in  the  past. 

But  former  Gate  House  resi- 
dent and  fourth  year  U  of  T  stu- 
dent Al  Martin  says  this  ban  is  just 
the  latest  in  an  ongoing  taming 
down  of  initiations  at  Vic.  He 
says  they  have  been  reigned  in 
ever  since  an  unfortunate  1994 
soccer  incident — when  two  stu- 
dents tottered  over  on  the  field 
after  having  hands  and  knees 


ducted-taped  together  by  upper- 
classmen. 

"As  soon  as  a  couple  of  guys 
fell  on  their  face,  they  ended  the 
soccer  game  right  then  to  take 
them  to  the  hospital — because  they 
were  ail  bloody  and  everything." 

He  says  security  tightened  af- 
ter the  fateful  match.  "As  soon  as 
the  soccer  game  happened  they 
totally  shut  us  down,"  said  Martin. 

But  current  residents  feel  the 
recent  ban  marks  security  gone 
overboard,  cheating  males  out  of 
an  important  bonding  experience. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  the 
ceremony,"  said  Fukumoto.  "It's 
all  meant  in  fun,  but  there  is  a  bit  of 
intimidation.  We  walk  around  and 
call  them  'Stupid  frosh,'  but  half  of 
them  are  laughing  back." 

He  argues  that  such  initiations 
build  relationships  which  lead  stu- 
dents back  to  residence.  "There's 
the  best  community  as  a  result." 
please  see  Initiation,  page  7 


LBGOUT  co-chair  Bonte  Minnema  ushers  in  U  of  T's  first  annual  pride  week 

Pride  Week  at  U  of  T 


continued  from  front  page 

Adding  sparks  to  the  fire  of 
social  unrest  are  less  than  toler- 
ant comments. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  other 
group  on  campus  that  has  a  full 
week  to  celebrate  and  people 
don't  want  to  see  same  sex  cou- 
ples kissing  in  public.  It  may  be 
true  that  they  have  no  control 
over  being  gay  or  not,  but  they 
should  practice  celibacy ,  just  as 
non-married  heterosexuals 
should  as  well,"  said  one  New 
College  student. 


These  comments  strengthen 
the  resolve  to  make  sure  Pride 
Week  both  helps  make  gay  stu- 
dents feel  that  they  are  welcome 
on  campus,  as  well  as  solidifies  the 
support  already  present. 

"Everything  is  goingon  in  pock- 
ets, we  are  not  all  connected  with 
each  other,"  explained  Maureen 
Fitzgerald,  member  of  the  Rain- 
bow Triangle  Alumni  Association. 

A  Trinity  student  agrees.  "Pride 
Week's  a  good  idea  because  they 
deal  with  a  lot  of  discrimination. 
They  deserve  some  support." 


Support  has  come  from  ail 
corners  of  campus — the  Wom- 
en's  Centre,  the  Equity  Issues 
Commission,  the  Rainbow 
Alumni  Association,  the  Sexual 
Diversity  Program,  the  Family 
Care  Office  and  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research 
Group.  Some  of  these  groups 
are  hosting  events  during  the 
week. 

A  list  of  events  for  the  week 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  the 
LGBOUTinfo  line  at  925-9872 
ext.  2041. 


Marketing  costly  education 


continued  from  front  page 

"We  want  to  make  sure  educa- 
tion is  accessible  to  everyone.  On 
that  part,  we  have  the  same  goals. 
We  just  have  a  different  way  to 
approach  it,"  said  Genvieve 
Painchaud,  marking  supervisor  for 
Trimark. 

Carlyle  disagrees,  "Part  of  what 
these  companies  want  is  to  make 
people  think  it's  a  parent's  indi- 
vidual responsibility  fortheirchild' s 
education.  How  can  someone  who 
promotesindividual  responsibility 
for  education  say  they '  re  promot- 
ing an  accessible,  public  education 
system.  Individual  responsibility  for 
public  services  never  makes  them 
more  accessible.  It  makes  them 
elite,"  she  said. 

"We  wouldn' t  accept  it  was  an 
individual  responsibility  to  saveup 


and  pay  for  heart  surgery  ."added 
Carlyle. 

Although  Karen  Geraci,  along 
with  her  husband  Mark  Rumball, 
are  unable  to  put  any  money  aside 
every  month  for  their  two-year- 
old  daughter,  they  know  their  situ- 
ation exposes  the  inequities  and 
elitism  built  into  this  dynamic. 

Raised  in  middle-class  families, 
they  were  both  able  to  finance 
university  degrees.  But  it  is 
Geraci 's  father  who  has  started 
making  monthly  payments  forhis 
granddaughter' s  future. 

"Who  are  they  marketing  to? 
Who  actually  has  mutual  funds? 
It's  obvious  it's  a  certain  class,'' 
she  said,  adding  she  has  fal  len  into 
the  marketer's  trap.  "I  get  afraid. 
It's  this  senseof  panic  that  sets  in." 

And  although  relieved  by  her 


father'sconuibutions,sheexpresses 
discomfort.  "We're  ail  suppose  to 
accept  that  this  is  the  way  things 
are  going  to  be.  But  the  right  ques- 
tions aren't  being  asked  to  as  why 
it  has  to  be  this  way .  That  dialogue 
isn't  occurring  now.  And  the  mu- 
tual fund  companies  aren '  t  going  to 
engage  us  in  that  dialogue." 

Susan  Whelehan  and  her  hus- 
band Franci  s  Corrigan ,  both  teach- 
ers who  have  yet  lo  invest  money 
in  their  two  children's  post-sec- 
ondary education,  reflect  on  this 
individualized  approach  to  financ- 
ing a  public  service. 

"It's  too  far  down  the  road  to 
think  about  it,"  said Conigan about 
his  eight  and  six  year-old  boys. 
'That' s  what  they '  re  counting  on 
so  we  won't  rise  up  in  the  streets 
now,"  responded  Whelehan. 
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News 


Bike  thieves  liit  the  jaclcpot  at  U  of  T 


BY  SONIA  KEUROGHLIAN 

Although  the  University  of  To- 
ronto has  one  of  the  largest  secu- 
rity forces  of  any  Canadian  uni- 
versity campus,  biice  thieves  still 
manage  to  allude  them. 

The  police  force,  which  includes 
a  1 6-person  strong  bike  patrol,  have 
seen  over  60  bicycles  stolen  from 
the  St.  George  campus  since  Janu- 
ary of  this  year. 

U  of  T  student  Amy  Andrews' 
bike  was  one  of  these  causalities. 
It  was  stolen  mid-day  at  the  end  of 
June  in  front  of  the  earth  sciences 
building  where  it  was  locked.  "I 
was  incredulous  when  I  found  out. 
I  asked  myself  'What  a  minute, 
where  is  the  rest  of  my  bike?  Why 
is  there  only  a  wheel  left.'" 

According  to  Lee  McKergow, 
manager  of  the  police  services  on 
campus,  the  best  defence  against 
theft  is  still  a  good,  Kriptonite  U- 
lock  which  can' t  be  prodded  open 
with  an  iron  rob.  "But,"  he  cau- 


tioned, "nothing's  impossible. 
Locks  are  a  deterrent,  but  they're 
not  the  end  all  and  be  all." 

This  isespecially  tme  when  there 
is  a  huge  market  for  these  stolen 
bikes,  a  market  fuelled  by  people 
looking  to  capitalize  on  a  good 
bargain,  added  McKergow. 

One  of  these  bargain  hunters 
recentl  y  picked  up  a  bike  for  $40  at 
a  place  just  west  of  campus.  His 
need  for  a  bike  at  the  right  price 
matched  the  need  of  the  seller  to 
get  rid  of  it  quickly.  "It  was  offered 
to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  was  so  cheap,  1  thought  'Oh,  I'd 
better  take  this  now,  or  else  he'll 
sell  it  to  someone  else.'  It  was  an 
impulse  purchase. 

"I  guess  the  sellers  need  quick 
cash.  Their  lives  are  all  about 
scrounging,  they're  scavengers," 
he  said. 

According  to  Constable  Devin 
Kealey  of  the  Metro  Toronto  Po- 
lice Department,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  bike  rings  are 


a  real  threat.  "A  ring  can  be  two 
guys gettingtogetherto steal  bikes. 
It's  hard  to  say,"  he  said. 

Between  January  and  August 
of  this  year,  5, 1 67  bikes  were  sto- 
len in  Metro  Toronto. 

But  some  bike  shop  owners  are 
trying  to  curb  these  numbers  by 
refusing  to  buy  stolen  bikes  to 
resell.  Lewis  Zammit,  owner  of 
The  Bike  Place,  refuises  to  pur- 
chase used  bikes  without  a  regis- 
tration form  from  police,  an  origi- 
nal bill,  orphoto  identification. 

GeorgeGiarmaris,ownerofPape 
Cycle,  is  equally  cautious.  "I  don' t 
like  to  buy  used  bikes,"  he  said. 
"We  sometimes  end  up  with  them 
because  of  trade-ins,  but  we  try  to 
avoid  them  because  often  the  bikes 
people  bring  in  are  not  their  own." 

Both  McKergow  and  Kealey 
advise  students  to  register  their 
bikes  either  with  the  campus  po- 
lice or  the  city  police.  The  serial 
number  can  be  used  to  track  down 
the  owner  of  a  recovered  bike. 


Watchdogs  in  pursuit  of  casli     Royal  Bank  talks  money 
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promised  to  needy  students 

Students  demand  U  of  T 


hand  over  contracts 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

varsity  Staff 

Community  members  are  launch- 
ing a  watchdog  initiative  to  safe- 
guard needy  students'  access  to 
$l70millioninfinancialaid. 

The  new  pool  results  from  a 
flood  of  private  donations,  cata- 
lysed by  a  matching  scheme  intro- 
duced by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  bolster  student  aid  in  the 
face  of  tuition  hikes. 

Some  students  are  worried  the 
intent  of  the  funds  has  been  lost  in 
the  university's  fast  and  furious 
attempt  to  sweep  up  the  cash  be- 
fore the  government's  spring  1997 
deadline. 

The  original  purpose  of  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust 
Fund  was  "to  help  students  who, 
for  financial  reasons,  wouldn't  be 
able  to  attend  university."  But 
many  fear  U  of  T's  affinity  for 
merit-based  scholarships  over 
needs-based  bursaries  has  under- 
mined that  spirit. 

Tracking  the  new  funds  be- 
comes especially  difficult,  since 
one-third  of  the  $255  million  pot 
does  not  fall  under  these  guide- 
lines. (AftertheTories'  announced 
the  matching  scheme,  U  of  T  de- 
cided it  too  would  match  private 
donations.  But  the  university  has 
also  indicated  its  portion  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  government '  s  needs- 
based  regulation.) 


Gillian  Morton, coordinatorof 
U  of  T's  Women's  Centre  and 
member  of  the  anti-student  pov- 
erty working  group,  says  students 
need  to  ensure  fair  play  for  the  rest 
of  the  money. 

She  dropped  off  a  formal  ac- 
cess to  information  request  to  U  of 
T's  Provost's  Office  on  Friday 
demanding  the  details  of  all  the 
contracts  be  released.  Morton  is 
set  on  finding  out  which  ones  have 
top  mark  criteria  attached. 

The  request  for  public  disclo- 
sure comes  after  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  find  this  out. 

'The  university  kept  assuring 
us  that  the  needs  of  students  in 
need  would  be  met  without  provid- 
ing us  with  any  of  the  information 
or  data,"  said  Morton. 

Many  recently  announced  high- 
profile  gifts  are  clearly  based  pri- 
marily on  top  marks.  "The  first 
point  is  merit,  but  then  the  amount 
of  money  will  depend  on  need," 
explained  Bank  of  Montreal  presi- 
dent Anthony  Comper  after  in- 
vesting $3  million  in  U  of  T's  na- 
tional scholarship  program  which 
dispenses  awards  to  the  top  eight 
to  1 0  top  students  annually. 

"In  each  case  we've  said  yes, 
it's  to  be  merit  driven,"  added 
Richard  W.  Ivey  about  the  Ivey 
Foundation's  $250,000donation  to 
the  faculty  of  law  and  department 
of  chemistry. 

But  need  should  come  first,  ac- 


cording to  a  government  spokes- 
person. 

"Financial  need  is  to  be  the  fore- 
most criterion,  apart  from  Ontario 
residency,"  said  Philip  Baldwin, 
the  ministry '  s  trust  fund  manager. 

But  Carol  Swift,  director  of 
awards  and  admissions,  the  office 
which  processes  all  the  donations, 
says  people  may  be  unnecessarily 
kicking  up  a  fuss.  "We  want  to 
recognize  academic  achievement 
as  well  as  meet  student  need.  And 
these  are  not  necessarily  working 
in  opposition  with  one  another. 
Some  needy  students  do  well." 

She  says  her  office  never  con- 
sidered tracking  this  data  when  the 
money  started  flooding  in.  "The 
breakdown  would  not  be  of  par- 
ticularinteresttous,"sheexplained. 

For  some  students  i n  di re  finan- 
cial  situafions,  this  insensitivity 
leaves  them  shaking  their  heads. 

"If  someone  is  living  in  poverty, 
itdirectly  affects  your  academics," 
said  a  single  mother  with  two  chil- 
dren. "When  you'  re  not  startingoff 
at  the  same  base  point  to  compete 
for  scholarshi  ps,  you  can '  t  say  they 
reflect  academic  expertise." 

One  of  the  projects  assigned  to 
a  soon-to-be  established  univer- 
sity task  forceon  financial  aid  will 
be  a  review  of  these  funds. 

Morton,  however,  says  the  uni- 
versity's  refusal  to  hand  over  the 
contracts  right  away  speaks  vol- 
umes about  its  intention. 

"They  don' t  want  another  group 
to  look  at  this  information  before 
they  can  package  it,"  she  said. 


CAFE  JAVA 

370  Bloor  St.  W  (NW  corner,  Bloor  &>  St.  Georse) 
tel:  960-3877 

7:00  am  -  6:00  pm 

CLASSIC 
BREAKFAST 
&  LUNCH 


UNIVERSiTyS  FAVOURITE  CAFE 

Morning  and  after  lunch 
nd  sit  -  talk  -  drink  i 
■  RELAX  - 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA. 

THE  AKT  AND  SCIENCE  OF  PURE 
FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 
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Speaking  to  a  packed  room  of 
over  1 ,000 people,  JeaimetteQiyea 
of  the  Royal  Bank  went  through 
various  budget  strategies  and 
touched  on  a  few  of  the  bank's 
products  there  to  help  llicm  out. 

"As  you  embark  on  post-.scc- 
ondary  education,  ycw'regoing  to 
find  out  qujckly  your  money  mat- 
ters, and  probably  your  mom  and 
dad's  money  matters  too,"  she 
said  in  her openi ng  remarks.  "You 
have  the  right  to  make  choices, 
biilaloiof  your  choices  arclargely 
impacted  by  the  money  you  have. 
That's  just  the  way  it  is." 

This  is  especially  tnie  in  the 
face  of  soaring  tuition  fees,  ex- 
plained Coyea.  'They're  rising 


and  you  have  to  plan  forit.  They '  re 
goingtogoupin  1998,  in  1999  and 
on,"  she  said.  '*Noneofil  is  insur- 
mountable," adding  Royal  Bank 
offers  a  student  line  of  credit  for 
the  large  percentage  of  students 
whodon'tquahfy  for  government 
loans.  "You  control  your  money, 
don't  let  money  control  you." 

But  the  inevitability  and  assur- 
ance expressed  in  her  presentation 
was  met  with  some  scepticism. 

"1  wish  they  would  press  it  down 
alittle,"said  Ang!eNg,agrade  1 1 
student  at  Earl  Haig,  pointing  out 
tuition  is  rising  faster  than  other 
thiiTgs.  "During  this  time  in  your 
lile,  you  shouldn't  have  to  have 
these  kind  of  worries.  I'm  afraid 
of  this.  It  seriously  scares  me." 


Classmate  Carmen  Poon  ech- 
oed similar  sentiments.  'The 
economy  isn't  really  good  right 
now,  but  r  m  hoping  they  ■  11  lower 
tuition  by  the  time  I  graduate." 

But  the  strategy  seemed  to 
work  on  Crysta  Lusczcek,  a  siu- 
denl  in  her  final  year  at 
Silvenhome.  "They 're  boosting 
tuition  fees.  But  I'm  hoping  I  can 
get  some  scholarship  from  Royal 
Bank.  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
take  out  a  loan." 

Lo&l  is  grateful  for  Royal 
Bank,  adding  the  bank  has  al- 
ready said  it  wants  to  sponsor 
next  year's  fair. 

The  f  ai  r  repl  aced  the  t  wo  week 
tour  of  schools  when  university 
reps  came  to  meet  with  students. 


ACC  understands  that  you  have  lots  of  things  to  do  with  your  money. 
So  we've  designed  a  variety  of  packages  to  save  you  money  on  all  your 
telecommunication  needs. 

The  ACC  Long  Distance  Connection 

Choose  from  one  of  three  great  long  distance  plans: 

40/30  Connection 

Save  up  to  40%  on  top  of  the  phone  company's  time  and  day  discounts. 

5-Hour  Connection 

5  Hours  of  calling  anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  for  only  $28.95  per  month. 

10-15-20  Connection 

ACC's  newest  plan  offers  great  per  minute  rates  across  North  America. 

Remember,  you  11  always  save  40%  on  all  international  calls,  anytime  with 
any  of  ACC's  long  distance  plans. 

The  Net  Connection 

•  Unlimited  Internet  Access:  $19.95  per  month  for  ACC  long  distance  customers 
and  $24.95  per  month  for  Internet  service  only. 

•  FREE  ICAN.NET  "  software,  including  a  licensed  version  of  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer  (with  web,  e-mail,  and  news  services). 


ACC's  iGuide  features  everything  you  need  to  know  about  the  Internet  from 
the  basics  of  the  Internet  to  more  advanced  topics.  The  iGuide  installs  auto- 
matically on  your  computer. 

The  Paging  Connection 

•  Monthly  airtime  for  only  $6.95  per  month. 

•  A  Motorola  Pronto  pager  for  just  $69.95. 

'  Calls  made  lo  difFercnc  arras  are  rated  differently.  For  example,  a  call  made  from  Toronto  to  Halifax  is  rated  as  2: 1 . 
This  means  a  one  minute  phone  call  is  counted  as  two  minutes  towards  your  allotted  time  each  calendar  month. 


2^  ACQ 


Call  Us  Today  for  Great  Savings! 

1  -888-274-7920 

Your  participation  helps  support  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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A  New  College  student  explains  why  St.  Mike's  is 
right  to  take  condoms  out  of  their  frosh  kits. 

U  of  T  not  second  best 


Champagne  and  formal  wear  may  soon  become 
the  classroom  accessories  of  choice  for  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Incensed  by  proletariat  Ryerson  University's 
trendy  theatre-classroom  of  the  future,  U  of  T  has 
defended  its  elite  stature  in  a  breathtaking  show  of 
luxurious  frivolity. 

Sources  say  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
was  irate  after  hearing  about  Ryerson 's  tentative 
$1  million  deal  with  AMC  Canada,  a  U.S-based 
theatre  company,  to  set  up  a  30-screen,  6,000- 
seat  theatre  complex  on  campus — geared  to- 
wards movies  by  day  and  lectures  by  night.  But 
our  president  was  quick  to  secure  U  of  T's 
superior  status  once  and  for  all. 

Students  will  soon  be  attending  classes  in  the 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  Centre  for  the  Performing 
Arts — a  gorgeous  opera  centre  complete  with 
mahogany  chairs  providing  seating  for  up  to  2,000 
students,  gold-embroidered  chandeliers,  Persian 
rugs  and  a  beautiful  oil  painting  of  himself  cover- 
ing the  length  of  its  ceiling. 

Slotted  to  be  located  at  the  current  site  of 
Varsity  stadium,  the  centre  will  double  as  a  first- 
year  psychology  lecture  hall  by  day  and  opera 
haven  by  night.  Professors  will  deliver  lessons 
from  the  same  massi  ve  oak  stage  on  which  tragic 
dramas  arc  played  out  only  the  evening  prior. 
Once  dreary  lectures  will  now  be  accompanied  by 
a  state-of-ihe  art  lighting  and  sound  system,  pro- 
viding U  of  Tstudents  with  the  viewing  pleasure 


they  deserve.  And,  as  an  extra  bonus,  dozens  of 
VIP  balconies  and  dining  benefits  will  be  available 
as  an  incentive  for  the  most  academically-gifted 
students — or  the  really  rich  ones  willing  to  pay  for 
the  privileges  (a  brilliant  motivating-mechanism 
and  fundraising  initiative  all  in  one  engineered  by 
the  university  president  himself). 

U  of  T  surprised  most  with  its  announcement  of 
the  pending  October  construction — heralding  a 
$50  million  donation  provided  by  wealthy  philan- 
thropist and  university  governor  Joseph  Rotman 
as  its  saving  grace. 

"Ryerson  University  has  not  been  successful  in 
its  attempts  at  defaming  aGreat  University  with  its 
unfortunate  theatre  complex,"  announced  Prichard 
at  Friday's  press  conference,  as  he  and  Rotman 
donned  matching  opera  glasses  inscribed  with  the 
centre's  name  and  the  U  of  T  crest. 

'Thanks  to  a  Magnificent  Benefactor  we  shall 
not  be  circumvented  in  our  pursuit  of  Excellence 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  can  declare  with 
confidence  that  this  University 's  first-class  status 
will  not  be  sullied  on  my  Watch,"  he  said  at  the 
press  conference. 

However,  the  gala  affair  was  interrupted  by 
campus  activists  donned  in  tacky  evening  gowns 
and  cheap  tuxedos  and  shouting,  "Down  with  the 
opera  elite.  End  corporate  rule.  Free  education." 

They  took  turns  chucking  imitation  caviar  at  the 
speakers  while  an  off-pitch  soprano  belted  out  an 
unflattering  ode  to  the  president. 


An  ironic  answer  to  self-help 


Self-empowerment  seems  to  be  the  quintessential 
marketing  pitch  of  the  nineties.  From  how-to 
success  books  to  yoga  classes,  people  are  buying 
in  to  feel-good  marketing.  And  in  our  little  educa- 
tion arena,  the  latest  masters  of  sel  f-help  manipu- 
lation are  by  far  the  financial  institutions. 

Whether  preaching  empowerment  to  anxiety- 
ridden  high  school  students  facing  the  soaring 
costs  of  university  education  or  equally  panicked 
parents  considering  mutual-funds  as  a  means  of 
financing  theirtwo-year-old's  future  schooling — 
these  companies  are  good. 

At  the  Ontario  Universities  Fair  held  over  the 
weekend  a  Royal  Bank  representative  marketed 
the  bank's  budgeting  products  by  teaching  kids  to 
rise  above  the  helplessness  she  herself  invoked. 
She  warned  of  inevitably  rising  tuition  fees  and 
children' s  dependence  on  the  cash-strapped  pock- 
ets of  mom  and  dad.  (Never  mind  trying  to  resist 
provincial  and  federal  government  shirking  of 
theirresponsibility  to  fund  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, apparently  the  financial  community  hasde- 
cided  that  is  a  done  deal.  Not  to  mention  it  makes 
for  great  sales.)  "[Fees]  are  rising  and  you  have  to 
plan  for  it,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  products  that 


may  help.  "You  control  your  money,  don' t  let  your 
money  control  you,"  she  chanted  as  if  on  some 
bizarre  self-empowerment  infomercial. 

But,  impressively ,  the  mutual-funds  sales  pitch- 
ers were  able  to  top  this  Royal  Bank  magic 
moment  of  manipulation.  Trimark's  legacy  for 
learning  campaign  last  year  borrowed  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students'  data  to  frighten 
students  and  parents  alike  into  frenzied  invest- 
ment. "In  the  year  20 1 4,  they  say  it  will  cost  over 
$65,000  for  an  undergraduate  degree,"  the  cam- 
paign warned,  advising  all  to  invest  now  so  they 
can  pay  later. 

Of  course,  the  left-wing  students  who  coined 
the  phrase  meant  it  as  an  end-of-the-woridish 
statement  revealing  that  the  post-secondary  sys- 
tem will  become  a  bastion  of  the  elite  if  fee 
increases  are  not  stopped.  Now  it  is  a  mutual-fund 
marketing  strategy.  Not  exactly  a  battle  cry  for 
equality.  Perhaps  student  activists  have  it  all  wrong, 
trying  to  help  each  other  hold  onto  what  cash 
remains  in  their  pockets.  Maybe  fellow  students 
should  just  fend  for  themselves. 

After  all,  self-empowerment  has  never  been  so 
profitable. 
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letters  to  the  editor' 
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Zachariah  article 
ill-informed 

(RE:  "Political  Correctness:  abru- 
tal  feminist  weapon,"  Sept.  8) 
I  agree  that  political  correctness 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  class- 
room conduct;  it  promotes  a  mere 
surfaceequality  that  allows  deeply 
entrenched  sexism,  racism,  and 
homophobiatocontinue.  However, 
Zachariah's  article  does  nothing 
but  reveal  ignorance  conceming 
social  issues. 

Politically  correct  attitudes 
were  not  invented  by  "radical 
feminists,"  they  stem  from  those 
who  hold  power  in  a  corrupt  so- 
cial system.  Political  Correctness 
is  employed  as  a  tool  to  manipu- 
late the  masses  into  believing  that 
they  are  being  manipulated  by 
minorities  instead  of  by  the  sys- 
tem itself  Zachariah  expresses 
the  desired  result  of  the  IKT  "move- 
ment": a  feelingofbeingcontrol- 
led  that  leads  to  further  blaming 
of  the  oppressed. 

Zachariah  discusses  feminists 
"sublimating  anxieties,"  yet  him- 
self chooses  "a  specific  group" 
(feminists)  to  blame  for  his  "own 
problems"  (discomfort  at  being 
censored).  There  certainly  are 
feminists  who  make  outrageous 
claims,  but  Zachariah  should  learn 
more  about  feminist  theory  before 
assuming  that  all  feminists  seek 
control  of  actions  and  words,  and 
that  they  are  anti-male.  At  the 
heart  of  most  feminist  thought  is  a 
belief  in  equality  and  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  issues  Zachariah  discusses 
are  far  more  complicated  than  the 
"us  and  them"  stance  he  adopts. 
In  his  attempt  to  be  a  radical  "free- 
thinker," he  has  instead  reverted 
to  mainstream  terms  of 
marginalization  such  as  "these 
people." 

I  applaud  Zachariah's  realiza- 
tion that  political  correctness  is  an 
unsatisfactory  model  for  relating 
across  difference.  However,  I  am 
appalled  by  his  lack  of  knowledge 
andsensitivity  conceming  his  topic. 

Sandra  Aiiand 


PC  piece 
hypocritical 

(RE:  "Political  Correctness:  a  bru- 
tal feminist  weapon,"  Sept.  8) 
Albeit  unqualified  to  contextualize 
Dan  Zachariah' s  anti-political-cor- 
rectness piece  in  conjunction  with 
the  specific  situations  he  invokes, 
I  offer  him  the  wisdom  of  my 
naivete: 

The  slippage  between  "radical 
feminists"  and  "feminists"  is  amus- 
ing. He  rhetorically  confabulates 
everything,  and  he  knows  the  power 
of  words  as  much  as  PC  people, 
who  at  least  are  obvious  about  it 


(until  the  take-over).  Yes, 
Catherine  McKinnon  is  gross.  She 
feeds  right  into  the  logic  that  stalls 
and  has  stalled  women' s  and  oth- 
ers' rights.  Would  she  get  such 
widespread  mainstream  press  oth- 
erwise? Whether  she's  typical  of 
radical  feminists  or  not,  the  se- 
mantic-shift tainting  of  all  femi- 
nists belies  a  knee-jerk,  throw- 
back attitude.  That  feminism  is  a 
dirty  word  means  that  it' s  still  nec- 
essary. I  embrace  the  term  strate- 
gically. It  represents  a  gamut  of 
more-and-less-messy  opinions  and 
practices.  Only  the  unequal  are 
never  allowed  to  err.  If  some  feed 
the  mouth  that  bites,  there' s  obvi- 
ously still  dental  work  to  be  done. 

Discourse  is  socio-h'storically 
constructed,  and  it  socio-histori- 
cally  constructs.  Zachariah's  Nazi 
and  Stalinist  examples  are  salient. 
However,  his  common-sense, 
breath-of-fresh-air  neutrality  is 
non-existent,  as  his  strategic  use 
of  the  word  "feminists"  implies. 
Whether  the  speci  fic  situations  of 
"PC"  are  as  totalitarian  as  he  sug- 
gests or  not,  the  transformation  of 
discourse  within  an  environment 
of  critical  attention  to  its  and  our 
own  constructi  vitis  can  constitute 
and  facilitate  a  margin  for  dia- 
logue. New  models  between  cen- 
sorship and  laissez-faire  are 
needed.  Dan  Zachariah  is  also 
crying,  "Stop  it!  Stop  it!"  The  arti- 
cle offers  "...no  serious  social 
framework,  no  useful  philoso- 
phy...". The  real  issues  get  lost  in 
the  background  at  Simon  Eraser, 
U  of  T  and  in  the  Varsity.  Just  as 
he  fears.  Rona's  not  the  only  hypo- 
crite in  his  article. 

Catherine  Phillips 
PhD  student,  French  program 
and  collaborative  program  in 
women's  studies. 

Feminism  not 
nazism 

(RE:  "Political  correctness:  a  bru- 
tal feminist  weapon,"  Sept.  8) 
Many  a  man,  and  unfortunately, 
many  a  woman,  has  felt  it  their 
civic  duty  to  point  out  to  women 
the  price  they  have  to  pay  for 
calling  themselves  a  feminist.  In 
this  case,  the  price  is  being  labelled 
a  Nazi.  It  is  no  surprise  that  some 
should  complain  about  the  free- 
dom women  now  enjoy  on  the 
university  campus,  in  fact  not  too 
long  ago,  women  were  not  even 
allowed  in  classrooms.  Gee, 
haven't  they  gotten  enough,  now 
they  want  to  be  treated  as  equals? 
Give  me  a  break.  For  starters,  Dan 
Zachariah  uses  anti-feminist  propa- 
ganda in  his  article,  and  in  fact,  he 
also  spouts  some  rather  alarming 
pseudo-information  himself 

It  is  glaringly  obvious  that  Dan 
feels  threatened  by  a  movement 
that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  In- 


deed, ignorance  has  made  many  a 
human  appear  ignorant.  Being  a 
feminist  means  so  much  more  than 
asking  you  not  to  call  me  a 
'CUNT.'  It  means  supporting  my 
sisters  when  they  seek  independ- 
ence, trying  to  find  answers  for 
rape  and  in  some  circumstances, 
trying  to  love  my  wayward  brother 
when  he  makes  it  as  difficult  as 
Dan  does.  (F.Y.I,  my  definitionof 
rape  became  a  reality  on  my  19th 
birthday,  the  experience  almost 
killed  me,  so  please  don't  belittle 
my  pain  by  quoting  some  crass  shit 
about  my  favourite  artist, 
Beethoven). 

Why  does  it  bother  you  so  much 
if  I  ask  you  not  to  call  me  a  bitch, 
and  the  U  of  T  admini  stration  sup- 
ports me  on  this?  I  don' t  think  the 
Nazis  are  going  to  take  you  to 
Auschwitz,  I  just  want  you  to  re- 
spect my  wishes.  (By  the  way,  I 
find  your  analogy  in  appallingly 
bad  taste). 

There  comes  a  time  in  each 
human's  life  when  they  have  to 
start  making  their  beds  out  of 
their  own  accord,  maybe  help  with 
the  dishes  once  and  a  while.  There 
also' comes  a  time  when  adults 
have  to  sacrifice  their  childhood 
fancies  of  being  the  centre  of  the 
universe  in  order  to  see  that  their 
fellow  humans  beings  get  as  big  a 
slice  out  of  the  pie  as  they  them- 
selves have  been  given.  Dan,  I 
want  to  leave  you  with  this  final 
quote,  this  one  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  of  the  women's  stud- 
ies classes  that  you  are  invited  to 
visit  on  the  campus,  and  one  that 
brings  home  the  reality  of  the, 
power  you  have  over  your  sis- 
ters. 

"If  we  cannot  convince  the 
mothers  and/or  fathers  who  care, 
NOT  to  degrade  us,  how  can  we 
imagine  convincing  or  resisting  an 
employer,  a  lover,  a  stranger  who 
systematically  humiliates  and  de- 
grades us." 

—Bell  Hooks,  Talking  Back 

Jeanette  Langton 
Innis  II 
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An  open  letter  to  president  Prichard 


BY  GILLIAN  MORTON 
AND  YVONNE  NG 

As  members  of  president  Robert  Prichard's 
Wonderful  World  of  Democracy  (a.k.a.  U 
of  T),  we  are  writing  an  open  letter.  At  the 
recent  Academic  Board  meeting,  presi- 
dent Prichard  spoke  at  length  on  Dr.  Chun's 
case,  but  did  not  speakin  favour  of  allowing 
Dr.  Chun  to  present  his  own  views.  Nor 
were  student  groups  who  support  Dr.  Chun 
permitted  to  speak,  having  been  told  before 
the  meeting  that  it  would  be  "inappropri- 
ate" for  us  to  speak  on  "personnel"  and 
"personal"  (?)  matters.  We  were  warned 
at  the  meeting  that  doing  so  might  lead  us 
into  "dangerous  terrain."  So  much  for 
Prichard's  glowing  rhetoric  about  open 
debate  and  freedom  of  expression. 

At  the  risk  of  stumbling  into  dangerous 
terrain,  we  would  like  to  pose  the  ques- 
tions we  were  not  permitted  to  voice  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Academic  Board: 

(1)  Why  did  it  take  the  administration  so 
long  to  publicly  agree  with  the  Yip  Re- 
port's conclusion  that  the  university  ex- 
ploited Dr.  Chun  and  subjected  him  to 
unfair  treatment?  In  regards  to  this  exploi- 
tation, a  board  member  at  the  meeting 
asked  whether  the  settlement  currently 


offered  to  Dr.  Chun  is  also  ^                                                ,                   ^    ,  representation  of  tenured 

exploitive. Ouranswer: The  UnfortUnately,  OUT  experience  has  suggested  Asian-Canadian  faculty  in 

university  is  offering  Dr.  j.  ^i^    ^^^P  rPnrPSsi VP  the  administration's  sciences,  estimated  at 

Chun  three  options  as  a  set-  ^"^^         "^"^^  repressive  IRC  dUIIUIllSLrdLlUn  ^  per  cent  to  3.7  per 

tlement,  only  o«e  of  which  aCtionS  are,  the  more  flowery  the  president's  is  adequate?  (Figures 

allows  him  to  return  to  U  of  ,         •      ,          j                   i  from  the  Committee  for  the 

T— underconditionsworse  rhetOHC  abOUt  demOCraCy  becomes.  Support  of  Higher  Educa- 

than  those  of  his  previous  •  tion.) 


these  questions  in  full.  Unfortunately,  our 
experience  has  suggested  that  the  more 
repressive  the  administration' s  actions  are, 
the  more  flowery  the  president's  rhetoric 
about  democracy  becomes.  It  is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  demand  that  systemic  racism  is 
addressed  at  U  of  T. 


employment!  (He  would  lose  the  right  to 
be  a  primary  investigator,  be  forced  to 
submit  his  grants  in  another  professor's 
name,  and  continue  to  lack  job  security.) 

(2)  How  did  the  administration  re- 
spond to  the  deluge  of  letters  written  on 
Dr.  Chun's  behalf?  Many  of  the  letters 
were  from  respected  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Physical  Society,  the 
Canadian  Associationof  University  Teach- 
ers, and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Physi- 
cists. How  did  the  University  deal  with 
this  broad-based  show  of  concern? 

(3)  Would  you  agree  that  Dr.  Chun's 
achievements,  including  26  publications  and 
awards  of  1 .4  mi  llion  dollars  in  grant  money, 
are  evidence  of  scholarly  excellence?  If 
so,  why  do  you  think  the  physics  depart- 
ment, in  the  second  competition,  hired  some- 
one with  no  publications  or  grant  record 
and  who  was  eventually  let  go  for  failing  to 
live  up  to  his  supposed  "potential"? 


(4)  In  hindsight,  do  you  think  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of, Dr.  Chun's 
"mental  instability?"  Given  that  the  uni- 
versity has  since  backed  off  this  claim, 
why  is  Dr.  Chun  still  asked  to  report  to  the 
campus  police  whenever  he  sets  foot  on 
university  soil? 

(5)  Why  i  s  the  number  of  tenure-stream 
or  tenured  professors  of  colour  in  the 
physics  department  decreasing  at  a  time 
when  the  number  of  graduate  students  of 
colour  is  increasing?  Given  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  of  colour  for  the  past  20  years 
(rather  than  the  five-year  frame  used  by 
the  university),  should  there  not  be  more 
visible  minoritiesinthedepartment,  rather 
than  less? 

(6)  The  president  has  admitted  that 
Asian-Canadians  are  under-represented 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Does  the  president  think,  then,  that  the 


(7)  Why  was  Dr.  Chun  told  that  he 
could  not  raise  issues  of  systemic  racism 
as  a  condition  for  getting  independent 
arbitration?  Is  it  also  true  that  U  of  T 
provost  Adel  Sedra  told  Dr.  Chun  and 
others  that  an  independent  investigation 
was  unacceptable  because  it  might  risk 
damaging  the  uni  versity '  s  reputation? 

(8)  Why,  in  the  hiring  process,  are  there 
safeguards  against  sexism  (i.e.  specific 
rules  and  accountability  mechanisms  for 
female  candidates)  but  no  equivalent  safe- 
guards against  racism?  Does  the  univer- 
sity think  that  systemic  racism  does  not 
warrant  such  mechanisms?  Why  not? 

(9)  If,  as  the  president  said  at  the  board 
meeting,  the  university  welcomes  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission' s  investi- 
gation into  Dr.  Chun's  case,  why  did  the 
university  ask  theCommission  to  drop  their 
investigation? 

We  hope  the  president  will  answer 


Democracy  101:  an  introduction  to  irony 


BY  VILKO  ZBOGAR 

I  have  been  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  all  of  a  couple  of  days, 
and  already  I  don't  like  much  of 
what  I  see.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demicBoardofGovemingCouncil 
last  Thursday  (Sept  4),  drawn  by 
concern  about  alleged  racism 
against  U  of  T seismologist  Kin  Yip 
Chun  as  well  as  an  interest  in  the 
general  mechanics  of  U  of  T's 
administration.  It  wastrulydisheart- 
ening,  and  a  disturbing  and  shock- 
ing revelation  of  the  sad  state  of  the 
way  things  operate  at  the  univer- 
sity. Here  is  what  I  learned. 

LESSON  ONE 
Hypocrisy  reigns. 
During  his  gushy  speech  to  the 
first  year  law  class,  president 
Prichard  rapturously  extolled  the 
virtues  of  the  university,  of  which 
he  emphasized  that  openness  and 
democracy  are  key.  The  person 
who  addressed  the  Academic 
Board  must  have  been  his  evil 
twin.  He  started  off  by  masterfully 
and  meticulously  misrepresenting 
Dr.  Chun's  case.  He  was  very 


selective  as  to  which  facts  from  an  ' 
"independent"  investigation  into 
the  incidents  by  Dr.  Yip  (no,  I'm 
not  sure  how  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  an  internal  U  of  T  fac- 
ulty member  can  be  considered  . 
independent  either)  he  actually 
revealed.  Meg  Murphy's  insight- 
ful and  eloquent  articles  in  last 
week's  Varsity  shed  some  light 
onto  this  subject.  Needless  to  say, 
Prichard's  account  was  biased.  It 
came  as  almost  a  shock  to  hear 
Prichard  actually  admit  that  the 
university  did  exploit  Dr.  Chun, 
even  if  he  didn' t  admit  the  possibil- 
ity of  racism. 

LESSON  TWO 

Democracy  and  openness 
do  not  mean  what  you 
think  they  do. 

OK  fine,  so  there  may  or  may 
not  have  been  racism  —  it's  im- 
possible to  prove  covert  racism, 
though  the  facts  are  very  sugges- 
tive. But  what  angered  me  most 
was  that,  despite  all  of  Prichard's 
rhetoric  about  openness  and  free- 
dom, Dr.  Chun  had  been  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  telling  his  side 
of  the  story.  One  of  the  student 


Maybe,  when  we  leave  here  a  few  years  from 
now,  we  can  look  back  and  say  what  a  great 
university  U  of  T  is,  and  actually  mean  it. 

motion  was  soundly  defeated,  and 
guess  how  the  vote  was  split? 
Whether  they  were  afraid  of  hav- 
ing to  face  the  ugly  truth,  or  of 
being  screwed  around  the  same 
way  Dr.  Chun  was  if  they  didn't 
cooperate,  the  vast  majority  of 
faculty  and  administration  decided 
that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  any 
other  side  of  the  story  (to  the  few 
governors  over  the  age  of  30  who 
chose  truth  over  process,  thank 
you  —  the  university  needs  more 
people  like  you).  That  brings  us  to 
ourfinal  lesson. 

LESSON  FOUR 
You  have  no  power  here. 
Go  hoffie  and  shut  up. 


governors  asked  chair  Roger  Beck 
to  permit  Chun  to  recount  his  side 
of  the  story.  Beck  refused.  Non- 
governors  are  not  normally  allowed 
to  speak  — it  just  isn't  proper  proc- 
ess. It  was  a  skillfully  orchestrated 
ploy  to  shut  out  any  dissenting 
evidence  contrary  to  Prichard's 
obviously  one-sided  account.  And 
that  brings  us  to... 

LESSON  THREE 
Process  is  more 
important  than  truth. 

Obviously,  wecannot  allow  truth 
to  get  in  the  way  of  ordedy  proc- 
ess. Student  governor  Jacob  Glick 
didn' t  seem  to  grasp  that  concept, 
and  challenged  Beck's  ruling.  His 


Prichard's  antics  in  pulling  the 
plugon  aband  playing  during  frosh 
week  in  favour  of  the  TD  Bank 
president's  sales  pitch  is  further 
proof  of  how  out-of-touch  the  uni- 
versity administration  is  with  the 
real  needs  and  wants  of  students. 
Who  ultimately  makes  all  the  im- 
portant deci  sions  about  the  univer- 
sity and  its  students?  The  Govern- 
ing Council.  How  many  students 
sitontheGovemingCouncil?Eight. 
Out  of  50  —  most  of  them  stub- 
bom  (see  lesson  three). 

And  then  it  all  made  sense.  I 
realized  that  when  Prichard  uses 
the  words  "open,"  "fair"  and 
"democratic,"  he  does  not  mean 
that  the  phrases  should  be  applied 
universally,  but  only  on  the  terms 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  dictate. 
It's  a  crock,  and  it  stinks.  So  next 
time  you  hear  Prichard  preach 
openness,  freedom,  di  versity,  etc. , 


just  remember  that  he  is  not  speak- 
ing your  language  (he  means  these 
words  in  the  same  ironic  and  self- 
serving  sense  as  when  he  says 
that  the  university  is  "great,"  or 
that  he  has  "integrity"). 

Right  now,  you  are  powerless. 
You  are  invisible.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
changethat.  Maybe  when  we  leave 
here  a  few  years  from  now,  we 
can  look  back  and  say  what  a 
great  university  U  of  T  is,  and 
actually  mean  it.  Unless  the  same 
old-fashioned,  patriarchal  BS  con- 
tinues. If  president  Prichard  and 
his  colleagues  would  only  listen, 
we  would  be  far  ahead  of  where 
we  are  now. 

It  was  vile.  It  was  disturbing. 
Welcome  to  U  of  T.  A  great  Uni- 
versity,  but  not  for  you. 

Vilko  Zbogar  is  a  first  year 
law  student. 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


Smart  cards  dumb 

The  new  library  cards  which  dou- 
ble as  money  cards  are  an  expen- 
sive security  risk.  In  the  old  sys- 
tem, unless  you  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  losing  your  wallet,  you 
might  forget  your  card  in  the  pho- 
tocopier and  lose  the  money  on  it. 
Or  you  might  lose  your  card,  and 
someone  unscrupulous  might  use 
it  to  steal  books.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem, all  your  eggs  are  in  one  bas- 
ket. If  you  decide  to  protect  your- 
self and  keep  money  and  I.D. 
separate  (a  wise  procedure  in  a 
thief-ridden  university),  you  are 
penalized:  the  blank  cards  cost 
$10  but  they  only  buy  you  $9 
worth  of  photocopies  -  and  cash 
copies  now  cost  15  cents.  One 
added  factor:  the  new  system  in- 
cludes colour  photographs,  alleg- 
edly for  security  purposes:  but  in 
fact  the  cards  can  be  used  by 
many  machines  including  check 
outs,  which  cannot  read  photo- 
graphs. Therefore  this  expensive 
added  feature  does  not  result  in 
added  security.  Moreover  the  sys- 


tem is  imposed  on  us,  without  any 
consideration  for  our  reality,  by  a 
Stal  i  ni  St  UTL  board.  The  moment 
we  have  paid  our  fees,  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  university  which  is 
accountable  to  no  one  for  its  ac- 
tions, or  what  it  does  do  with  our 
money. 

Take  the  cost  of  photocopies. 
In  the  big  worid  out  there,  they 
cost  under  7  cents,  including  PST 
and  GST,  which  the  U  of  T  does 
not  pay.  The  people  selling  their 
photocopies  are  commercial  op- 
erations paying  all  operating  ex- 
penses, including  floor  space,  and 
they  are  still  left  with  a  worthwhile 
profit.  UTL  haughtily  tells  us  they 
areonly  providing  photocopy  serv- 
ices as  a  favour.  Such  airs  and 
graces.  In  fact,  they  are  coining 
money.  The  question  is  vital  for 
one  reason:  they  repeat  cease- 
lessly that  they  have  no  money  for 
essential  tasks  like  recataloguing. 
Why  not?  What  do  they  do  with  it 
all? 

James  Hoch 
Graduate  Students  Union 
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Academics  and  activists  ignite  talks 


BY  K.  FRANKL 


Although  Innis  College  didn't  go  up  in  flames  when 
the  roof  caught  on  fire  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  looks  as 
though  there' s  plenty  of  heat  inside. 

Asof  this  Wednesday,  Innis  College  will  beihe  hub 
of  tlery  discussions  on  the  burning  social  and  economic 
issues  in  provincial  premier  Mike  Harris'  Ontario. 

The  1 2-part  seminar  series,  launched  by  the  newly- 
formed  Progressive  Academic-Activist  Collective, 
features  an  impressive  array  of  scholars  and  activ- 
ists. These  include  professor  Emeriti  Mel  Watkins 
and  Ursula  Franklin,  Linda  McQuaig,  author  of  best- 
sell  er5/!oo/(/ig  theHippoand  Linda  Torney,  former 
co-chair  of  the  Metro  Days  of  Action. 

The  collective,  a  network  which  fuses  together 
academics  and  activists  in  the  Metro  area,  is  promis- 
ing "top remote  public  education  on  the  attack  on  the 
public  good  and  shift  to  private  greed,  and  to  develop 
a  new  vision  of  Ontario  society — one  which  puts 
people  ahead  of  profit." 

Doug  MacDonald,  an  instructor  in  Innis  College' s 
Environmental  Studies  program  and  oneof  the  group' s 
coordinators,  says  it  is  time  to  take  the  provincial 
government  to  task  for  undermining  democratic  prin- 
ciples by  stripping  the  poor  of  basic  necessities. 

"We  all  can  vote,  so  in  that  sense  we  are  all  equal," 


said  MacDonald.  "But  there  is  no  economic  equality." 

Topics  to  be  addressed  in  this  series  called  'Public 
Good  or  Private  Greed?  Building  a  Democratic  Soci- 
ety' include  globalization  and  Ontario  politics,  the 
distribution  of- wealth,  welfare  policy  and  the  war  on 
the  poor,  local  democracy,  the  labour  movement, 
health  care  proposals,  aboriginal  sovereignty  and 
environmental  deregulation. 

In  each  of  the  Wednesday  evening  discussions, 
academics  and  activists  are  paired  up  to  provide  the 
audience  with  different  perspectives,  as  well  as 
facilitate  networking  between  the  two  groups. 

But  not  all  academics  on  campus  are  excited 
about  the  line-up.  Well  known  for  his  conservatism, 
U  of  T  history  professor  Michael  Bliss  says  he  is  not 
impressed  by  the  naive  slant  of  the  series.  "You  can 
say  that  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  by 
the  government  is  reversed  Robin  Hoodism,"  said 
Bliss,  offering  his  analysis  of  the  real  state  of  things. 
"On  the  other  hand,  for  the  last  90  years  or  so,  the 
government  has  been  taking  from  the  rich  and 
giving  to  the  poor." 

MacDonald  says  people  on  campus  and  beyond 
making  such  pronouncements  must  be  challenged. 
"These  changes  clearly  benefit  the  rich  and  the  big 
business,"  he  said  about  Harris's  21  per  cent  cut  to 
welfare  benefits  and  middle-class  tax  break,  two  of  the 


Premier' s  first  actions  after  taking  office  in  June  1 995. 

Academics  and  activists  drawn  together  in  this 
new  collective  and  seminar  series  will  shed  some 
powerful  light  on  these  issues,  says  Anita  Krajnc,  a 
Ph.D.  student  in  the  political  science  department  at  U 
of  T  and  one  of  the  collective's  organizers. 

"Academics  understand  the  history  and  context  of 
neo-conservatism  and  can  put  it  in  context  of  thecunrent 
changes  taking  place  in  Ontario,"  she  said.  "Activists, 
because  of  the  things  they  see  and  experience  in  their 
day  to  day  lives,  can  provide  academics  with  the 
immediate  impacts  of  Ontario' s  agenda  today." 

Still,  Bliss  is  intellectually  frustrated  by  the  group' s 
link  of  democracy  and  economics.  "To  say  it's 
undemocratic  is  a  strong  use  of  the  word.  Democracy 
usually  describes  political  arrangements  and  if  you 
extend  its  meaning  to  economics  you're  using  the 
word  in  an  unusual  sense." 

But  it  is  only  by  exploring  the  way  economics 
impact  politics  and  ultimately  people's  lives  that  a 
new  vision  of  will  emerge,  says  Elena  Lonero,  coor- 
dinator of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
at  U  of  T,  one  of  the  groups  which  has  joined  forces 
with  collective  to  co-sponsor  the  series. 

"We  need  to  try  to  find  an  alternative  to  the  current 
political  and  economic  direction  that  we'  re  facing  in 
Ontario  and  all  over  Canada." 


Linda  McQuaig  is  coming  to  U  of  T 
soon! 
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Israeli  diplomat  comes  to  campus 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 

Agatheringat  University  College 
featured  a  high-profile  Israeli  dip- 
lomat who  highlighted  the  chal- 
lenges posed  to  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Stu- 
dents' Union,  nearly  50  people 
showed  up  last  Thursday  to  hear 
Irit  Waidergorn,  Consulate  Gen- 
eral of  Israel,  speak  on  the  issue 
social  unrest  in  Israel. 

The  timing  for  such  an  event 
couldn't  be  more  pressing.  In  the 
first  week  of  September,  a  triple 
suicide  bombing  killed  eight  people 
in  Jerusalem.  Five  weeks  earlier. 


17  people  were  killed  in  another 
Jerusalem  attack. 

These  attacks  fall  two  years 
after  the  peace  process,  which 
began  in  1 993  with  the  Oslo  Ac- 
cords, was  seriously  challenged 
by  an  Israeli  extremist.  'The  Oslo 
Accord  was  seen  as  the  last  hope 
for  the  peace  in  theMiddle  East," 
explained  Waidergorn.  "Our 
worst  fear  became  a  reality  on 
Nov.  4  1995,  when  the  Israeli 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  was 
assassinated  by  an  Israeli  extrem- 
ist." 

Because  it  is  the  controversial 
and  conservative  Israeli  govern- 
ment headed  by  Benjamin 


Netanyahu  which  serves  as  the 
backdrop  of  these  most  recent 
attacks,  Moshe  Morris,  political 
science  representative  for  the  JSU, 
toldthecrowd  Waidergorn' s  per- 
spective is  particularly  useful. 

"Many  are  upset,  confused,  and 
unsure  about  where  Israel  is  go- 
ing. Hopefully,  Irit  [Waidergorn] 
will  help  us  understand  the  situa- 
tion with  further  detail." 

"Israel  of  today  is  not  the  Israel 
of  tomorrow,  and  not  the  Israel  of 
yesterday,"  she  said  upon  taking 
the  podium,  adding  the  picture 
painted  about  the  current  state  of 
affairs  i  s  di  fficult  to  discern  through 
the  media's  lens.  "Palestinian 


newspapers  contain  hard  blows 
against  Israel,  and  the  government 
of  Israel." 

It  is  for  this  reason  one  attendee 
came  to  hear  what  the  Consul  had 
to  say.  "This  was  an  opportunity  to 
hearthe  Israeli  government's  side 
of  the  story." 

Waidergorn  spoke  of  matters 
escalating  to  a  point  where  the 
peace  process  is  in  jeopardy. 
'These  actions  [of  the  Palestin- 
ians) do  not  indicate  true  intention 
to  fight  terror,"  she  said.  "Israel  is 
demanding. . .  a  true  intention  from 
the  Palestinian  authorities  to  con- 
tinue the  peace  process." 

Waidergorn  concluded  her 


speech  with  an  appeal  for  peace. 
"Success  is  the  peace  process... 
there  is  no  other  way  as  the  other 
solution  is  war,  and  it  seems  like 
the  message  is  not  going  out  clear 
enough." 

David  Moskivitz,  the  Jewish 
Students'  Union's  political  action 
co-ordinator,  said  her  perspec- 
tive is  important.  "Herjob  hereis 
to  represent  the  Israel  govern- 
ment." 

Following  thespeech.theunion 
held  a  brief  ceremony  to  com- 
memorate the  deaths  of  all  who 
died  during  the  recent  terrorist 
bombings. 


Learn 
something 

NEW  this  faU. 
Sign  up  for 
instruction 

classes  NOW! 


aquatics 

absolute  beginner  ...  basic  swim 
...  stroke  mechanics  ...  swim  training 
...  parent  and  tot  ...  tots  only  ...deep 
water  aquafit  ...  aquatic  clinics  ... 
bronze  medallion  ...  bronze  cross  ... 
national  lifeguard  service  ...  red  cross 
water  safety  ... 

dance 

intoduction  to  dance  ...  modern  dance 
...  ballet ...  jazz  ...  jazz  funk  ...  street 
fiink  ...  ballroom  ...  latino  ...  middle 
eastern  dance  ...  afro  jazz  ...  contaa 
improvisation  ...  flamenco  ...  kathak 

movement 

movement  fundamentals  ...  stretch  in 
motion  ...  movement  for  relaxation  ... 
TGIF  movement  ...  trance  n  dance  ... 
tai  chi  ...  yoga  ...  pilates  ... 


ACtive@UofT 


UNIVERSITY.  OF  TnRDNTD 


ATHLETIC  CENTRE 


Sport 


FOR  MORE  IHFO  OR  TO  REGISTER  CALL  978-3436  /  SEPT  2  •  DEC  21 


badminton  ...  fencing  ...  golf ... 
gymnastics  ...  body  conditioning  ... 
parent  and  tot  gymnastics  ... 
trampoline  ...  karate  ...  practical  self 
defence  ...  learn  to  skate  ...  figure 
skating  ...  power  skating  ...  hockey  . 
spinning  ...  squash  ...  tennis 
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Students  surfing  soon  to  U  of  T 


BY  NOAH  STOFFMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  is  about  to  revolutionize  the 
way  students  and  staff  access  in- 
formation and  records — and  it's 
coming  soon  to  a  computer  near 
you. 

The  brand-new  Student 
Record  System  will  allow  stu- 
dents to  register  for  courses, 
check  their  grades,  request  a 
transcript  and  find  out  how  much 
money  they  owe  over  the 
Internet. 

Temporarily  dubbed  the 
neu'SRS,  the  new  high-tech  sys- 
tem will  replace  the  existing  25- 
year-old  database.  To  avoid  sys- 
tem-wide computer  glitches — the 
old  system  can '  t  understand  dates 
which  end  with  two  zeros — the 
program  must  be  ready  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Currently,  registration  can  ei- 
ther be  done  via  an  automated 
telephone  service  or  in  person  at  a 
college  or  faculty  registrar's  of- 
fice. But  many  other  activities, 
includingapplyingforfinancialaid, 
can  only  be  done  in  person. 

Jim  Delaney  of  Student  Affairs 


says  this  new  system  is  about  en- 
hancing services.  "People  in  my 
department  will  be  able  to  spend 
less  time  hunting  down  informa- 
tion and  more  time  serving  stu- 
dents," he  said. 

But  Michol  Hoffman,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union, 
says  the  issue  of  accessibility  must 
be  addressed  before  the  plan  goes 
forward  unchecked. 

'The  university  shouldn't  take 
for  granted  students'  access  to 
computers.  WhUe  access  is  pro- 
vided now,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  get  information  through 
computers,  they '  re  certainly  going 
to  have  to  have  a  lot  more  termi- 
nals," she  said.  "Andl'mnotsure 
they're  prepared  to  put  up  the 
funding." 

The  uni  versi  ty '  s  latest  high-tech 
venture,  a  state-of-the-art  compu- 
ter collection  at  Robarts  Library 
called  the  Information  Commons, 
is  already  accompanied  by  dozens 
of  users  waiting  their  turn  in 
lineups. 

Student  governor  Jacob  Click 
says  security  and  privacy  issues 
cannot  be  overlooked  either. 

"Although  the  university  now 


has  confidentiality  requirements,  I 
can  envision  a  day  where  the  in- 
formation from  your  library 
SmartCard  and  your  student  record 
are  gathered,  synthesized,  and  sold 
to  corporations  trying  to  sell  you 
stuff,"  he  said. 

SmartCard,  a  card  embedded 
with  acomputer chip,  was  launched 
this  fall  as  apilot  project  at  Robarts 
library. 

And  this  summer,  some  gradu- 
ates were  surprised  to  find  a  pic- 
ture of  themselves  at  convocation 
mailed  to  them  by  a  private  com- 
pany hoping  they  would  purchase 
the  picture.  The  university  sold  the 
list  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

But  Delaney  says  the  university 
is  sensitive  to  privacy  issues.  "We 
have  an  obligation  to  students  to 
keep  their  records  confidential. 
Anything  that's  introduced  will 
have  to  meet  a  high  standard,"  he 
said. 

And  David  Perry,  one  of  the 
project  managers  with  the 
/lewSRS,  says  that  information 
available  through  the  new  system 
will  improve  the  fiow  of  informa- 
tion from  the  university  to  student 
unions.  "Right  now  the  university 


has  access,  but  it's  very  difficult 
to  pull  the  rather  disparate  pieces 
irtto  a  cohesive  set.  In  the  future 
we  should  be  able  to  respond 
better  to  requests  from  [student 
unions],"  he  said. 
Though  not  everyone  is  quick  to 


jump  on  the  new-technology  band- 
wagon, Delaney  says  the  whole 
university  will  benefit  from  better 
services.  "I  think  this  is  really  go- 
ing to  broaden  choices  for  stu- 
dents," he  said. 

"And  if  they  want  to  walk  up  to 


a  counter  and  deal  with  someone, 
that  will  still  be  possible." 

The  committee  overseeing  the 
development  of  thenewSRS  has  a 
website  with  more  information 
about  the  project,  located  at 
http;//wwwnews.sis.utoronto.ca. 


Movie  theatres  to  double  as  lecture  halls  at  Ryerson 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

TORONTO  (CUP)— Popcorn 
may  soon  become  the  snack  of 
choice  for  students  at  Ryerson 
University. 

The  uni  versity  has  struck  a  ten- 
tative deal  with  AMC  Canada,  a 
U.S.-based  theatre  company,  to 
put  a  30-screen,  6,000-seat  thea- 
tre complex  on  campus. 

While  the  complex  will  be  used 
nightly  by  regular  movie  goers,  12 
of  the  theatres  will  become  lecture 
halls  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  each 
day.  Although  the  details  of  which 
classes  will  take  place  in  the  movie 
theatres  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out,  Ryerson  says  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  provide  a  studious 
atmosphere. 

"It  won't  be  a  typical  theatre 
atmosphere,  there  won't  be  typi- 
cal lighting.  [There  will  be]  some 
form  of  a  desk,"  said  Bruce 
Piercey,  a  spokesperson  for 
Ryerson. 

B  ut  going  to  class  in  mo  vie  thea- 
tres is  a  bad  idea  according  to 
Cord  Tanner,  a  vice-president  of 


Ryerson' s  student  union. 

"It  doesn't  help  the  learning 
environment.  It's  harder  to  ap- 
proach profs  and  harder  to  partici- 
pate in  class  discussion  which  is 
such  an  intregal  part  of  the  learn- 
ing experience." 

Tanner  says  Ryerson  is  known 
foritssmall  class  size andits  hands- 
on  approach  to  education.  'The 
move  to  larger  venues  like  these 
theatres  owned  by  big  corpora- 
tions is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion," he  added. 

The  complex  will  be  built  on  top 
of  Ryerson's  two-story  parking 
garage  and  is  part  of  a  massive 
renewal  project  for  Toronto's 
downtown  core. 

AMC  Canada,  whose  parent 
company  is  one  of  the  biggest 
theatre  companies  in  the  world, 
will  pay  Ryerson  one  million  dol- 
lars for  the  space  to  build  its  com- 
plex. The  company  will  also  guar- 
antee additional  parking  revenue 
which  Ryerson  will  use  to  improve 
the  campus  aesthetics. 

"If  s  great  for  us,"  Piercey  said. 
"We  are  having  trouble  accom- 


modating students  on  our  down- 
town campus  where  space  is  lim- 
ited." 

Piercey  added  that  Ryerson's 
recent  move  to  university  status 
means  more  research  is  taking 
place  on  the  campus  and  the  deal 
frees  up  classroom  space  needed 
for  research. 

"It's  a  wonderful  partnership 
with  the  private  sector,"  added 
Linda  Grayson,  Ryerson's  vice- 
president  of  administration  and  stu- 
dent affairs. 

But  Tanner  says  the  private 
sector  should  stay  out  of  university 
classrooms.  'This  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  cuts  to  education  and 
the  real  push  for  private  sector 
involvement.  I  don'tbelievethisis 
thedirection  we  should  be  moving 
in." 

Tanner  is  also  concerned  that 
corporate  involvement  on  his  cam- 
pus could  lead  to  problems.  "It's 
free  now  but  what  happens  if  [the 
university]  takes  the  bait  on  this 
and  two  years  down  the  road  the 
corporation  changes  hands?" 

The  deal  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 


developmentatDalhousie  Univer- 
sity in  Halifax  where  plans  to  hold 
a  first-year  psychology  lecture  in  a 
movie  theatre  were  recently  halted. 
Concerns  about  the  academic  repu- 
tation of  the  university  contributed 
to  the  cancellation. 


AMC  officials  were  reluctant 
to  comment  on  the  Ryerson  deal, 
saying  they  want  to  wait  until  it 
becomes  official. 

Although  the  city  still  has  to 
approve  the  plan,  Grayson  says 
the  project  will  proceed. 


"I'm  confident  it  will  happen 
and  will  be  wonderful  for  the  city, 
improve  the  neighbourhood  and 
make  it  safer  and  more  pleasant 
for  students  who  li  ve  on  campus." 

with  files  from  the 
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initiation  biues  at  Vic 


continued  from  page  2 

The  blindfolding  session  was  a 
lone  Gate  House  survivor  after 
previous  years  saw  the  demise  of 
such  stellar  classics  as  Old  Eng- 
lish verses  being  recited  above 
GregorianChant  background  mu- 
sic, or  on  the  riskier  side  frosh 
beingforced  tojump  from  rooftop 
to  ledge  in  the  top-secret  'leap  of 
faith.' 

Security  concerns  also  led  to 
the  demise  of  another  orienta- 
tion past-time  popular  through- 
outBurwash  Hall— where  frosti 
unfaroiliar  with  the  city  were 
blind-folded,  dislocated  and  left 
to  find  their  way  home. 


But  despite  crackdowns  over 
recent  years,  concerns  are  sur- 
facing over  approved  orientation 
activities,  The  most  recent  ban 
may  rule  out  house  initiations,  but 
not  college-level  equi  valents. 

For  instance,  a  tradicional  cer- 
emony including  all  VictoriaCol- 
lege  frosh  is  still  cause  forconcem 
for  some.  In  the  condoned  cer- 
emony, blindfolded  first-years 
separated  by  sex  have  to  walk 
through  tunnels  located  beneath 
the  col  lege. 

This  year,  one  male  student's 
experience  was  less  than  welcom- 
ing, He  says  frosh  were  told  to 
standstraightandloucfly  chastised 


by  leaders  for  such  crimes  as 
slouching.  One  first-year  was 
told  he  would  "make  a  good 
bitch' '  by  a  leader,  he  says,  after 
dTspIayingunmanly  weaknessin 
the  drilling. 

"J  had  a  lot  of  beefs  with  it," 
Kristian  Galberg,  a  frosh  at  an- 
other VictoriaCollegeresidence 
house.  "You  have  to  laigh,  but 
it's  kindof  intimidating  and  un- 
comfortable. 

"They  were  threatening.  It 
wasn '  t  demeaning  or  any  thi  ng,  it 
just  seemed  very  elitist  and  rein- 
forcing of  old  male  and  female 
stereotypes,"  he  added. 
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U  of  T  Sexual  Education 


&  Peer  Counselling  Centre 


Volunteer  With  Us! 


The  University  of  Toronto  Sexual  Education  and  Peer  Counselling  Centre  is 
looking  for  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  volunteers  for  the  97-98  school  year. 

We  need  volunteers  for  the  positions  of 

Peer  Counsellors  and  Organizational  Support. 

No  experience  Is  necessary  --  All  training  is  provided. 

If  you  are  Interested,  pick  up  an  application  at  the  centre. 
42A  St.Geoi7e  Street  (in  the  parking  lot  south  of  the  Varsity) 

Application  Deadline  :  Friday  September  19,  1997 


Tel:  (416)  978-3100  (Administration) 
e-mail :  SEC@campuslife.utoronto.ca 


(416)978-8732  (Counselling) 
http://sec.campuslife.utoronto.ca/ 
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BEST  BUYS ! 


12  X  CD-ROM 
IDES  75.95 


Quantum  4.3GB 
IDE  $339.95 


AWE  64  Value    Logicode  33. 6  K 
(OEM)$  119.95  Internal  $64.95 
Retail  $  129.95  Int.Voice$69.95 

DIAMOND  MITSUMI 
Monster  3D,  4MB  WE  CD  Recorder 
6XR,  2XW 
$  489.95 
ATI  3D  Expression 
4MB  SGRAM  $  119.95 
4MBPC2TVS  139.95 
Expert  at  Work,  4  MB  $  209.95 
Expert  at  Play  ,4  MB  $  245.95 


MonsterSound 
$  269.95 


U  S  Robotics 

56K,X2 
Internal  $249.95 
Int. Voice  $269.95 
External  $269.95 
Ext. Voice  $285.95 
**$  65  Rebate  Available 
33.6  K 


Internal 
Int.  Voice 
External 
Ext.  Voice 


$169.95 
$179.95 
$189.95 
$209.95 


*$  25  Rebate  Available 


MOTOROLA 
56KFLEX 
Internal  %  215 
External  $  245 


PRINTERS 

CANON 
BJC  250  $209.95 
BJC4300  $289.95 

Hewlett-Packard 
6L  $  619.95 
6P  $  999.95 

EPSON 
Stylus  400  $  289 
Stylus  600  $399 
Stylus  800  $  535 

LEXMARK 
1000  Colour  $  189 
7000  Colour  $  519 
OPTRA  E+$549 
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316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T 1S3 
Tel:  927  9279 
Fax:  927  9909 
Bimtncss  Ftour 

Monrfaj  -  Satitfday 


C  &  P  Mnltimeda  Pentium  S>stem! 


Intel  Triton  TX/512k  PL  Cache  MB 
32  MB  60ns  EDO  RAM     Quote  #  losi 
2.5  G  Fast  IDE  Hard  Drive 
1.44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
Two  16650  Serial  Port,  One  Par. 
ATI  3D  Expression  W/2MB  RAM 
15"  KDS  .28  SVGA  Monitor 
Mid  Tower  Case  w/250  Watts  PS 
104  Windows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  Serial  J-Mouse 
12Xi  CDRom,  Stereo  Speaker 
SoundBlaster  16  Sound  Card 
MS-Windows  95  CD/Manual 


FREE 

Corel 
WordPerfect 
Suites 


15"  SVGA  Monitor 
Included  ! 


3  Yrs  Labor  &  1  Yr  Part  Warranty 


P-I50  $  1649 


MIVIX166  $  1749 


MMX  200$  1879 


Prices  are  already  3%  cash  discoiinted,and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  No  RE  FUND.  Exchange  on  defective  products  only,  within  7  days. 


We  are  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  15  years. 
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Monday,  September  15,  1997 


METRO  JUMPING  TIIK  G\m 
WITH  FIN'CKR  S€A!VI^1^'G 


BY  SHAIJIVA  HIHMmGWAY 

Is  it  an  attack  on  already  disadvantaged  people  or  simply  the  government  tightening  their  reigns  on  a  lax  system? 


GIVING  HARRIS  THE 

FINIS 


Despite  opposition  from  community  legal  service  workers  and  concerned  human  rights  activists,  Metro 
Council  will  soon  call  on  welfare  recipients  across  the  city  to  volunteer  to  be  finger  scanned  inorder  to  receive 
theirmonthly  cheques. 

While  supporters  herald  the  plan  as  a  tool  with  which  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  system,  those  opposed 
throw  out  accusations  of  discrimination,  calling  the  project  an  attempt  by  a  heavy-handed  government  to 
stigmatize  the  poor. 

"It's  just  like  Big  Brother.  It's  wrong  and  it's  offensive,"  councillor 
David  Miliar  told  Metro  Council  before  a  vote  approved  the  new  pilot 
project. 

The  finger  scanning  is  part  of  an  on-going  crusade  by  the  provincial 
government;  a  project  that  advocates  hope  will  give  new  credibility  to  a 
social  assistance  system  which  has  long  been  seen  by  many  as  a  haven  for 
people  who  want  to  simply  feed  off  tax  dollars. 

"If  you'  re  going  to  take  public  money,  there '  s  nothing  wrong  with  being 
obliged  to  account  for  it  and  make  sure  that  you'  re  not  cheating,"  said  Metro 
councillor  Gordon  Chong,  a  key  player  in  the  push  to  gel  the  project 
underway. 

"You  don' t  want  asystem  where  they're  going  to  look  at  it  and  say,  'Gee, 
people  are  getting  away  with  cheating  the  system,  the  benefit  levels  are 
pretty  good.  If  I  quit  working  and  go  on  welfare  it's  not  that  bad.' 

"We  can't  afford  to  have  a  whole  slew  of  people  coming  on  to  the 
system." 

picKiivti  m  mil  POOR 

But  by  imposing  finger  scanning  on  only  one  faction  of  society-peopleon 
weifare--the  government  will  be  encouraging  the  stigmatization  of  the  poor 
and  underpri  vi  leged  and  taking  away  the  rights  of  a  group  of  people  who 
don't  have  the  necessary  resources  lo  fight  back,  critics  say. 

"They  have  no  power.  They  have  to  do  whatever  they  have  to  do  to  get 
their  benefits,"  said  Elinor  Mahoney  of  Parkdale  Community  Legal 
Services. 

"If  it  was  mandatory  for  everyone  it  would  take  away  stigmatizing 
people  on  welfare." 

Under  new  legislation.  Bit!  142  which  is  currently  before  the  provincial 
government,  finger  scanning  would  be  legal  across  the  province.  On  Sept. 
9  the  bill  was  passed  through  second  reading  by  MPPs.  It  will  go  through 
committee  hearings  before  receiving  its  third  and  final  reading. 

Mahoney  says  that  by  legalizng  such  a  system,  the  government  would 
be  reinforcing  and  affirming  what  loo  many  people  in  society  arc  already 
loo  eager  lo  believe:  lhal  many  people  on  welfare  are  cheating  the  system. 

"I  think  there  are  some  (councillors)  thai  were  quite  happy  lo  vole  for 
it  because  Ihey  accept  the  stereotypes  of  people  on  welfare,"  she  added. 
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courtesy  of  Buzzard  Press, 
photographer  Greg  Bennett 


KFFICIKNCY  lUJLKS 

Chongdisagrees.  Highlighting  the  fad  that  he's  the  only  personon  council  who  hasever  spent  time  on  welfare, 
Chong  says  the  new  crackdown  has  to  do  with  restoring  lost  faith  in  a  faltering  system  and  not  segregating 
honest  people  who  are  down  on  their  luck.  ', 

"I  spent  three  years  on  we  Hare,  1'  m  not  doing  this  because  I  want  to  stigmatize  the  poor.  It's  about  restoring 
faith  in  the  systemand  targeting  increasingly  limiteddollarstopeoplewhodeserveil." 

But  it's  far  fromcertainjust  how  much  money  the  new  sysiemcould  save  if  indeed  it'ssuccessfulincutting 
costs  at  all. 

Finger  scanning  of  recipients  combats  only  one  type  of  fraud  and  that' s  double-dipping.  Both  supporters  and 
critics  agree  that  undeclared  income  or  co-residency,  two  of  the  biggest  types  of  fraud  hurting  the  system,  will 
not  be  picked  up  any  better  under  the  new  system. 

"All  it's  used  for  is  lo  ensure  you're  not  already  in  the  system,"  said  Keith  demons,  vice  president  ot 
Marketing  at  My  tec  Technologies  Inc.  in  North  York.  Mytec  isoneof  a  numberof  companies  being  considered 
to  implement  the  finger  scanning  technology . 

"It  admittedly  is  noCgoing  to  cut  down  on  all  kinds  of  fraud,  it'sgoing  to  cul  down  on  acertain  kind,"  Chong 
said. 

Since  the  pilot  project  will  be  the  first  of  it' s  kind  lo  run  in  Canada,  estimates  of  how  much  might  be  saved 
can  only  be  taken  from  Metro  fraud  records  in  past  years  and  from  data  collected  by  similar  systems  up  and 
running  in  the  United  States. 

A  staff  report  presented  locouncil  before  the  June  vote  says  the  program  will  cost  Metro  approximately 
$3.32  million  each  year  and  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  within  two  years. 

Expected  cuts  to  the  caseload  have  been  estimated  at  three  percent.  But  only  a  small  fraction  of  fraud  cases 
can  be  attributed  to  double-dipping.  However,  staff  at  the  June  meeting  where  Council  approved  the  pilot 
project  said  some  areasofthe  Stales  discovered  rales  as  high  as  12percentafterimplementingfingerscanning 
onamandatory  basis. 

Mahoney  says  this  estimate  likely  reflects  the  number  of  people  who  are  initially  cul  off  the  system 
accidentally  and  then  re-inslaled  later. 

"We  expect  that  once  this  is  in  place  we  will  gel  80-90  per  cent  compliance,"  said  Chong.  "I  think  that  all 
the  things  will  fall  into  place  and  1  don' t  think  Metro  piloting  this  is  such  a  big  deal." 

Yet  people  defrauding  the  system  can  hardly  be  expected  to  step  forward  to  be  voluntarily  finger  scanned. 

"We  are  presuming  that  the  folks  who  are  committing  fraud  will  not  volunteerto  be  found  out,"  said  Toronto 

Mayor  Barbara  Hall. 

WHAT  SAVm(5S? 

Mahoney  maintains  that  estimates  of  the  amount  of  expected  savings  have  been  vastly  overstated.  Still,  she 
adds,  the  suggested  fraud  rate  of  3  per  cent  is  dwarfed  when  compared  with  the  1 0  to  1 5  per  cent  fraud  rate 
for  income  tax.  "Ninety-seven  per  cent  are  honest.  It  seems  overkill  lo  be  finger  scanning  them  and  to  be 
justifying  it  by  saying  how  much  fraud  there  was,"  said  Mahoney. 

Fo  rcounci  1  lor  Ol  via  Chow ,  spending  money  to  go  after  al  1  types  of  fraud  seems  like  a  much  better  investment 
"If  we  were  really  that  concerned  about  fraud,  we'd  be  hiring  more  people.  Most  of  welfare  fraud  is 
undeclared  income,"  she  argued. 

Without  the  necessary  legislature  in  place  in  the  province,  Metro  recipients  will  becalled  on  lo  volunteer  for 
finger  scanning.  The  pilot  project,  also  known  as  the  Client  Identification  and  Benefits  System,  is  expected  to 
be  in  place  by  the  spring  of  1 998.  Estimates  surfacing  froiii  the  Stales  are  based  on  mandatory  systems  and 


not  the  voluntary  project  approved  in  Metro. 

"We  should  wait  until  the  province  says  everybody  across  the  province  will  have  to  be  finger  scanned," 
Chow  argued  unsuccessfully. 

Chong  could  supply  little  reason  for  the  need  to  push  the  project  through  council  so  quickly . 
"Staff  have  been  working  on  this  for  three  or  four  years,"  said  Chong.  "There's  really  no  reason  not  to 
go  ahead  when  every  th  i  n  s  i  s  in  place  to  go  ahead.  Clearly  it  was  pushed  through  because  I  lobbied  to  have 

It  supported.  I  thinkit's  an  appropriate  thing  todo." 

But  with  Bill  142  now  before  the  province  some  wonder  why  Metro 
would  not  wait. 

"The  whole  premise  of  the  program  is  that  you  have  lo  finger  scan 
every  body ,  so  we  said  this  is  going  to  be  a  mess,"  Mahoney  said,  arguing 
that  it  would  make  much  more  sense  to  instigate  the  finger  scanning  once 
the  provinceokays  it  for  mandatory  use. 

Despite  widespread  controversy  over  Bill  142,  it  seems  likely  it  will  see 
approval  in  the  province  next  spring.  Under  the  new  bill;  penalties  for  fraud 
will  increase,  liens  could  be  put  on  homes  owned  by  people  who  collect 
welfare  for  more  than  1 2  months,  search  warrants  could  be  used  lo  enter 
homes  of  suspect  defrauders  and  electronic  finger  scanning  will  be 
legalized. 

SCANNING  CRAZli: 

Meanwhile,  biometric  identification,  such  as  electronically  scanning  a 
finger  or  the  retina  of  an  eye,  seems  lo  be  catching  on  all  over. 

Big  business,  banks  and  security  system  developers  have  been 
using  biometrics  for  sevcal  years.  MasterCard  is  currently  testing  a  new 
system  that  would  use  finger  scanning  for  personal  identification.  Season 
pass  holders  at  Wall  Disney  theme  parks  are  being  issued  paper  passports 
in  conjunction  with  a  hand  geometry  system  and  the  same  type  of  security 
was  used  throughout  the  Athlete' s  V  illage  at  the  1 996  Olympic  Games  in 
Atlanta. 

Several  New  Jersey  hospitals  are  piloting  programs  to  use  the 
patients'  fingerprint  to  allow  24-hour  access  to  their  medical  data  and 
health  insurance  deUiils.  Other  U.S.  hospitals  areconsidcnng  implementing 
I  a  system  that  would  use  the  finger  image  of  a  mother  and  chi  Id  lo  ensure 
babies  are  kepi  with  the  correct  mother. 

"We're  not  blazing  some  new  trail,  we're  just  aslep  or  two  ahead 
of  other  people  who  are  crawling  up  our  behinds,"  said  Chong. 

Both  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  have  been  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  applying  biometrics  lo  both  licensing  and  the  health  care 
system.  A  group  has  been  put  together  by  the  federal  government's  Human 
Resource  Development  Department  to  look  into  the  use  of  a  single  ID  card 
for  all  social  benefit  programs. 
I  With  new  legislation  imminent,  critics  question  the  logic  in  bringing 

the  program  in  prematurely. 

"I  f  we  just  go  ahead  and  start  signing  contracts,  if  the  province  says  no  then  what  are  we  going  todo  with 
the  contracts?"  asked  Olivia  Chow  of  the  council.  But  since  the  June  meeting,  Metro  has  signed  a  contract 
with  Citibank,  who  will  act  as  the  key  instigator  of  the  program.  One  of  the  big  tasks  will  be  reassuring  the 
general  public. 

PRIVACY  PRORLEMS 

Many  people  remain  unconvinced  that  their  privacy  is  secure  in  this  ever  increasing  network  of  information 
and  identification.  Fears  of  a  Big  Brother-style  world  remain  widespread  in  today's  society  and  must  be 
addressed,  says  Mahoney. 

"There'saparanoiaassociated  with  it  forgovemment  interference," said  Mahoney.  She  says  imposing 
something  like  finger  scanning  on  people  who  have  disabilities  and  are  on  welfare  waitinglo  be  puton  disability 
insurance  could  have  serious  ramifications. 

"This  could  prove  to  be  almost  torture  for  people  on  disabilities. 

"Metro  said  a  year  ago  that  they  would  try  to  look  into  some  way  that  people  who  would  face  particular 
hardship  would  not  have  to  be  scanned,"  said  Mahoney.  "A  year  has  gone  by,  they  haven '  t  developed  a  single 
protocol.  So  that  shows  how  serious  this  is  to  them." 

But  June  Gilbert-Richards  of  comunications  for  CIBS  (Client  Identifications  and  Benefits  System)  says 
Metro  is  looking  into  the  problem. 

"We  are  aware  of  our  clients  with  special  needs  and  we  are  looking  for  a  policy  to  address  those  needs," 
saidGilberi-Richards. 

As  a  technology  relatively  new  to  many  Canadians,  it's  not  surprising  some  view  it  as  a  threat. 

"It '  s  being  done  in  the  middle  of  sweeping  changes  to  the  entire  wel  fare  system  al  a  very  time  when  people 
on  assistance  would  be  looking  for  guidance  and  support  from  the  bureaucrats  who  are  supposed  to  be  working 
for  them,"  Mahoney  said. 

GIVE  YOUR  FUTURE  I  DE  FINGER 

Mytec  says  they  would  do  whatever  they  could  lo  allay  people's  fears.  Under  their  system  people  don't  need 
to  worry  about  anyone  accessing  their  fingerprint,  says  demons.  But  that' s  not  ime  for  all  systems,  he  warned. 

demons  says  Mytec' s  technology  scrambles  an  imageof  several  points  on  yourfingerand  turns  it  intoaseries 
of  numbers  like  a  barcode  called  a  bioscript.  The  "vehicle"  used  to  encrypt  the  bioscripl  is  called  the  "key." 

"It  is  a  mathematical  system  of  numbers  used  todivide,  subtract,  add,  multiply  and  rehash  ilso  many  times 
that  you  would  have  to  have  the  key  to  figure  out  what  the  original  information  was,"  said  demons. 

After  scrambling  the  fingerpattem ,  the  key  is  then  scrambled  and  the  two  are  mixed  together  so  lhal  the 
individual's  fingeris  needed  to  make  senseofit. 

"Only  the  fingercan  reassemble  that  number,"  demons  said.  "It's  like  if  you  wrote  a  very  long  number 
on  apiece  of  paper  and  I  tore  lhal  paper  up  into  a  million  little  liny  pieces  and  I  picked  them  up  and  tossed 
them  in  the  wind." 

But  regardless  of  how  secure  the  technology  is,  some  argue  that  it  doesn't  change  the  fact  that  it  should 
not  be  forced  on  Metro's  poor. 

"You  don '  t  have  to  be  finger  scanned  and  I  don '  t  have  to  be  finger  scanned,"  said  Mahoney.  "When  they 
say  every  body 's  doing  it  it' s  not  true." 

But  demons  maintains  it' s  the  way  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

"You'  II  be  using  it  to  open  your  car  door,  to  get  into  your  hotel  room,  your  house,  credit  cards,  banks,"  said 
demons.  "Would  I  do  it?  In  a  second." 
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supplement 

A  supplement  to  the  Varsity  on  Monday,  September  1 5, 1 997  


Making  Your  University  Years  \Nork 


You  have  undoubtedly  read  by  now 
all  ofthe  headlines  on  work.  Many  of 
them  appear  grim.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  not  to  debate  these  facts 
but  to  help  place  them  in  perspective 
for  university  students  and  graduates. 

Jobs  may  be  scarce  but  work  is 
plentiful.  Is  there  a  distinction?  Yes. 
The  workplace  indeed  is  changing, 
has  changed.  Organizations  are 
downsizing  their  core  employee 
groups  so  it  appears  thot  jobs  are 
fewer  but  "the  work"  of  many 
organizations  is  expanding.  Is  this  a 
paradox?  Maybe.  The  important 
point  is  that  opportunities  do  exist  for 
university  graduates  regardless  of 
your  discipline  of  study.  We  know 
that.  The  level  of  unemployment 
among  university  graduates  is  low. 
The  skills  that  employers  are  seeking 
are  skills  that  each  university  graduate 
is  developing  during  the  experience 
of  being  o  student. 

The  'work'  of  your  Career  Centre  is  to 
teach  you  how  to  identify  these  skills 
and  name  them,  find  the  work 
opportunities  that  do  exist  and  to 
assist  you  in  making  successful 
connections  with  employers. 
Consider  the  'courses'  offered  at  the 
Career  Centre  as  being  integral  to 
yourtotal  university  experience.  Don't 
wait  until  your  graduating  year  to 
make  time  to  visit  the  Career  Centre. 
By  taking  advantage  ofthe  programs 
at  the  Co  reer  Centre  you  ca  n  maxi  mize 
the  experience  of  your  university  years. 
We  are  your  link  to  the  world  of  work. 
This  is  our  work,  working  for  you. 

choices  you  make  around  your 
se  of  studies  will  be  guided  by 


many  influences,  not  the  least  of  which 
will  be  what  work  opportunities  ore  of 
interest  to  you  upon  graduation. 
Employers  are  of  course  looking,  in 
some  cases,  for  very  specific 
knowledge-based  backgrounds 
especially  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology.  There  is  a  'however'  in 
this  message,  which  is,  that  employers 
are  also  looking  for  a  set  of  skills  which 
ore  multi-faceted.  These  are  skills  that 
can  be  developed  in  a  variety  of 
settings  and  through  a  range  of 
experiences  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  university  students.  Knowing  what 
these  skills  are  and  the  importance  of 
them  to  the  workplace  can  bring  to 


students  a  certain  freedom  around 
choice  of  academic  programs.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  less  important 
what  you  study  than  how  you  integrate 
and  transfer  what  you  have  learned 
and  the  set  of  skills  you  will  have 
developed,  in  order  to  have  done  this 
successfully. 

Employer  surveys  have  indicated  that 
the  top  ten  skills  they  are  looking  for 


•Communication,  speaking,  discuss- 
ing and  listening 
•Ability  to  work  with  computers 
•Public  and  customer  relations 


•Juggling  multiple  tasks  and  meeting 

deadlines 
•Ability  to  learn 
•Writing/Literacy 
•Negotiating/Team  work 
•Organizing 

•Teaching/Coaching/Counselling 
•Budget  Management/Numeracy 

None  of  these  skills  should  be 
unfamiliar  to  university  students  or 
graduates.  They  are  skills  you  are 
using  and  developing  every  day. 
Employers  seem  to  place  less 
emphasis  on  where  or  how  you  hove 
developed  these  skills  but  that  you 
please  see   Making,  next  page 


St.  George  Campus: 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
214  College  Street 
(416)  978-8000 


HOURS: 
Monday 
Tuesday 


9:45  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 
9:45  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 


Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  9:45  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Erindale  Campus: 

.    South  Building,  Room  3094  • 
(905)  828-5451 

HOURS: 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

10:00  a.m.  -4:00  p.m. 
Wednesday  12:00  noon -7:00  p.m. 

Scarborough  Campus: 

Career  Centre,  Room  S-302 
(416)  287-7561 

HOURS: 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
Wednesday  10:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 

&  5:00  p.m. -7:00  p.m. 
Friday  10:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 


Career  Centre  Services  and  Programs: 

seminars.  Don't  miss  any  events. 
They  are  held  for  you! 


•Information  Desk 

•  Summer,  Part-time  &  Temporary 

Employment  Services 

•  Graduating  Students 

Employment  Services  (GSES) 

•  Recent  Graduates  Employment 

Services  (RGES) 
•Graduate  Dossier  Service  (for 

ocademic  positions) 
•Career  Resource  Library 
•Resume  Clinic 

•  Individual  Career  Development 

Assistance 

•  Workshops/Sem  i  nars 
•Extern  Program 
•Volunteer  Listings 
•JOBS  Canada  Database 

To  siay  informed  of  all  Career 
Centre  activities,  pick  up  a  copy 
of  our  monthly  newsletter,  The 
Web,  as  well  as  the  montlily 
calendar  of  workshops  and 


Discover  your  Skills 
and  Options 
V/orkshops  on  discovering  the 
skills  you  have,  the  areas  of 
work  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  howihese  match 
the  opportunities  which  are 
available  in  the  workplace, 
are  offered  weekly  at  the 
Career  Centre.  In  addition, 
career  counsellors  are 
available  to  assist  you  with 
making  decisions  regarding 
your  career  options.  Drop  by 
the  Career  Centre  Information 
Desk  and  pick  up  a  copy  ofthe 
monthly  events  newsletter,  The 
Web,  as  well  as  a  monthly 
flyer  describing  Career  Centre 
Workshops. 


What's  Inside 


DISCOVERING  YOUR  SKILLS  AND  0PTI0NS/C4 

IDENTIFYING  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES/C^? 

MARKETING  YOURSELF  FOR  TODAY'S 
WORKPLACE/C^ 

MANAGING  WORKLIFE/ 

AUTUMN  EVENTS/ 
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CAREER  INFORMATION  DAYS! 


Wednesday,  September  24 
and  Thursday,  September  25 


Mark  Wednesday,  Sept- 
ember 24  and  Thursday, 
September  25  on  your  cal- 
endar. The  Career  Centre 
and  AIESEC  -  Toronto  have 
joined  together  once  again 
to  bring  to  you  Career  In- 
formation Days.  Over  80 
organizations  be  rep- 
resented at  this  event  held 
at  University  College's  East 
and  West  Halls  from  1  1 :00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Whether 
you  are  in  your  first  year  of 


study  or  final  year,  these 
organizations  are  inter- 
ested in  meeting  you. 

Ask  them  about  career 
paths  within  their  organiza- 
tions, what  skills  they  look 
for  in  potential  candidates, 
and  if  they  offer  summer 
employment  or  entry-level 
positions  for  graduating 
students.  Many  organiza- 
tions will  follow-up  this  day 
by  advertising  their  posi- 


tions at  the  Career  Centre. 
Moke  a  point  of  finding  out 
answers  to  important  ques- 
tions such  as  those  men- 
tioned above  and  you  will 
have  set  your  search  for 
work  opportunities  off  to  a 
good  start.  Here's  how  you 
can  gain  the  most  when 
attending  Career  Informa- 
tion Days: 

Determine  your  pur- 
pose for  going.  Are  you 

inquiring  about  specific 
work  opportunities;  skills 
and  experience  sought  by 
employers  for  various  oc- 


cupations; potential  volun- 
teer work;  full-time,  part- 
time  or  summer  employ- 
ment; or  all  of  the  above? 
Find  out  as  much  as 
you  can  about  these 
organizations  before 
you  attend  Career  In- 
formation Days.  The 
Career  Centre  has  infor- 
mation on  many  of  these 
organizations  in  the  Career 
Resource  Library.  Check- 
out the  Career  Centre  web- 
site at  "www.utoronto.ca/ 
career" 

Plan  to  attend  both 


TM 


^Attachmate 

LEADERS  IN 
Enterprise  Information  Access 


Attachmate  Corporation,  the  world's  largest  privately- 
held  software  company,  has  been  connecting 
computers  across  corporate  networks  for  over  15 
years.  We  are  using  today's  hottest  technologies  to 
develop  mission  critical  applications  for  the  enterprise 
and  the  Internet.  Come  join  one  of  the  Northwest's 
most  dynamic  software  development  environments. 

Attachmate  provides  outstanding  opportunities  to 
play  visible  and  important  roles  in  our  continued 
success.  We  offer  an  upbeat,  challenging  work 
environment  with  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
packages,  including  stock  options.  Current  openings 
include: 

•  C+-I-  /  Windows  Developers 

•  Software  Test  Engineers 

•  Web  Publishing  Analyst 

•  Technical  Writers 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Systems  Engineers 


Email:  toronto@attachmate.com 
Jobline:  425/641.4619 
Fax:  206/649.6330 


URL:  www.attachmate.com  j 


Making 
University  Work 


University  of  Toronto 
CAREER  CENTRE 


SELF  MANAGED  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 


OiSCOVERiNG 
3KIU.S  4 
OPTIONS 


.  lDENTlFYIt4G 
WORK 

OPPORTUNmES 


MARKETING 
YOURSELF 
f  OR  TODAY  S 
WORKPLACE 


''*^SSMEVr  Of 


(continued  from  previ- 
ous page) 

have  them  and  are  able  to 
articulate  them  in  a  way 
which  is  applicable  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  Employers 
are  also  interested  in  activity 
and  involvement.  How  have 
you  spentyourtime  and  what 
level  of  commitment  have 
you  brought  to  your 
activities.  These  factors  all 
will  be  indicators  of  what 
you  will  bring  to  their 
organization  and  the  kind  of 
contribution  you  will 
potentially  make. 


Your  university 
experience  is  already  a  sign- 
post of  what  your  future  in  the 
workplace  will  be.  The 
important  piece  isto  maximize 
your  experiences  now  so  they 
will  work  for  you  in  the  future 
The  Career  Centre  is  a  service 
and  support  to  you  around 
organizing  and  taking  control 
of  your  place  in  the  world  of 
work.  Take  advantage  of  the 
programs  and  services  which 
are  here.  They  ore  plentiful 
and  designed  for  your  specific 
needs.  We  are  your  bridge. 
Ourworkistoputyoutowork 


Together,  ive'f#  get  the  whole  world  talking 


At  Sprint  Canada,  our  strategies  will  always  be  market 
driven  and  our  actions  Customer  focused.  We  will 
provide  the  Most  for  the  Least  to  all  the  groups  we 
serve.  And  because  we  have  such  aggressive  goals, 
we're  looking  for  bright,  goal  focused  people ...  people 
who  have  as  clear  a  vision  of  their  future  as  we  have  of 
ours.  So  if  you're  currently  enrolled  in  business, 
engineering,  computer  science  or  related  discipUne  and 
are  eager  to  pursue  opportunities  in  Network 
Operations,  Customer  Care,  Information  Technology, 
Marketing  or  Finance,  then  we  should  talk ... 

And  if  we  don't  meet,  yoru  can  connect  with  us  at  •  •  •  •  • 
||^      http://www.sprintcanada.ca      ,   ,   ,  , 


you  can  plan  on 

meeting  us  on 
campus  at: 

St.  George  Campus 
University  College 
Thursday,  September  25, 1997 
11:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 


Sprint. 

Canada 


days.  Most  organizations 
will  only  be  coming  on  one 
day. 

Attend  a  "How  to  Pre- 
pare for  Career  Infor- 
mation Day"  seminar. 

Check  the  Career  Centre 
for  times  and  locations. 

Prepare  a  one-minute 
promotion  about  your- 
self. This  should  highlight 
your  skills,  experiences,  in- 
terests and  career  objec- 
tives. 

Prepare  questions  to 
ask  the  representa- 


tives. Don't  come  unpre- 
pared to  meet  potential 
employers.  Treat  each  en- 
counter as  a  possible 
screening  interview. 

Dress  to  impress!  Let 

them  see  you  as  a  potential 
employee.  That  means 
leaving  your  jeans  at  home 
and  dressing  appropri- 
ately. 

Remember  the  saying  -  You 
never  have  a  second  chance 
to  moke  a  first  positive  im- 
pression. So  plan,  prepare 
and  practice! 


Organizations  Participating  in 
Career  Information  Day  1997 


(as  of  August 
Organizations  Attending  on 
Wednesday.  September  24 
•AMS  Management  Systems 
•Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Cdo 
•Andersen  Consulting 
•Attachmate  Corporation 

•  Bank  of  Montreal 
•Boeing  Canada  -  de 

Havilland  Division 
•CIGNA  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada 

•  Conada  Life  Assurance  Co. 
•Canada  Trust 
•Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
•City  of  Toronto  Fire 

Department 
•Davies,  Ward  &  Beck 
•Dell  Computer  Corporation 
•Discount  Car  and  Truck 

Rentals  Ltd. 

•The  Document  Company 
Xerox 

•Dofasco  Inc. 

•  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car 

•  Halifax  Insurance 
•Hatch  Associated  Ltd. 
•Husky  Injection  Molding 

Systems  Ltd. 
•IBM  Canada  Ltd. 
•Ingersol-Rand  Canada  Inc. 
•Klenzoid  Company  Ltd. 
•Matrox  Typhoon 

Technologies 
•Meloche  Monnex  Insurance 

Brokers  Ltd. 

•Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
f  Company 
^♦Microbix  Biosystems 

•The  Mutual  Group 

•National  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada 

•Nortel 

•Ontario  Teachers'  Pension 
Plan  Board 

•PMC-Sierra  Inc. 
^«  Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  inc. 
I  •  Professional  Market  Research 
Society 

•ProMIRA  Software  Inc. 

•Public  Service  Commission 

•Quantum  Information 
'   Resources  Ltd. 

•  Rogers 

•  Rowan  Williortis  Davies  & 
Irwin  Inc. 

•  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising 
•Spar  Aerospace  Ltd. 
•State  Farm  Insurance 
•State  Street  Canada 
•Stentor  Resource  Centre  Inc. 
•Sun  Life  of  Canada 
•Templeton  Management  Ltd. 
•Thinknet  Inc. 
•Toronto  Dominion  Bank 
£x/iil>ifors    Attending  on 
Wednesdoy,  September  24 
•CGA  Association  of  Ontario 
•CMA  Management  Accoun 

fonts  of  Ontario 

•  Institute  of  Chartered  Accoun 
fonts  of  Ontario 


25  1997) 

Organizations  Attending 
on  Thursday.  September 
2S 

•ADP  Canada 
•Andersen  Consulting 
•Animate  Systems  Inc. 
•Attachmate  Corporotion 
•Bell  Canada 
•Bell  Mobility 
•Boeing  Canada  -  de 

Havilland  Division 
•Business  Depot  Ltd.  (The) 
•Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
•Canadian  Tire  Corporation 
•Case  Corporation 
•Dell  Computer  Corporation 

•  Deloitte  &  Touche 
Consulting  Group 

•  Discount  Car  and  Truck 
Rentals  Ltd. 

•The  Document  Company 
Xerox 

•Dofasco  Inc. 
•Dylex  Ltd. 
•EDS  Canada  Ltd. 
•Ehvert  Engineering 

•  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car 

•  Ford  Electronics 
Manufacturing  Corpon 

•GN  Nettest 
•Great- West  Life  Assurance 

Company 
•Hostess  Frito-Lay  Com] 
•IBM  Canada  Ltd. 
•Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 
•Ingram  Micro  Inc.  (Canada) 
•Janna  Systems  Inc. 

•  London  Life  Insurance 
•Matrox  Typhoon 

Technologies 
•Meloche  Monnex  Insun 

Brokers  Ltd. 
•Michelin  North  America 

(Canada)  Inc. 
•Microsoft  Corporation 
•Midland  Walwyn  Capr 

Inc. 

•Motorola  Information 
Systems  Group 
•The  Mutual  Group 
•Petro-Canada  i 

•  Pratt  &  Whitney  Canada  Inc. 
•Prentice  Hall  Canada 
•Procter  &  Gamble  Inc. 

•  ProMiRA  Software  Inc. 

•  Reuters  Information  Systems 
•Royal  Bank  of  Canada  ^ 
•SHL  Systemhouse  Inc.  ' 
•Spar  Aerospace  Ltd. 
•Sprint  Canada  Inc. 

•State  Street  Canada 
•Stone  &  Webster  Can 

Exhibitors  Attending  oft* 
Thursday,  September  25^ 

•  Professional  Engineers |gM 
Ontario  (PEO)  ^1 

•Professional  Market  Re- 
search Society 


I 
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Susan  H.  ,  a  chemical  engi- 
neering student,  was  in  her 
graduating  year.  During  the 
course  of  her  job  search,  she 
decided  to  post  her  resume  on 
the  internet.  Within  a  few  days 
the  offers  were  pouring  in  and 
Susan  was  left  in  the  enviable 
position  of  having  to  choose 
from  a  voriety  of  employment 
offers.  Does  this  sound  too 
good  to  be  true?  It  is!  And  yet, 
many  students  operate  under 
the  misconception  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  post  your  resume 
on  the  Internetand  waitforthe 
offers  to  roll  in. 

While  the  Internet  probably 
won't  provide  most  students 
with  offers  from  employers  (al- 
though it  does  happen  in  some, 
usually  highly  technical,  ar- 
eas), it  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  component  of 
any  employment  search.  The 
internet  covers  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  search  including 
industry  and  company  re- 
search, coreer  and  employ- 
ment search  advice,  opportu- 
nities to  market  yourself, 
resume  posting  opportunities 
and  even  listings.  What  the 
Internet  does  not  do  is  provide 
a  magic  solution  to  your 
search.  In  fad,  the  search  con- 
tinues to  be,  as  it  has  always 
been,  o  lot  of  hard  work. 

While  the  employment  search 
requires  hard  work,  the  Internet 
has  simplified  some  compo- 
nents of  the  search.  For  ex- 
ample, 0  vital  component  of 


any  search  is  research.  From 
this  perespective,  the  Internet 
can  be  a  great  way  to  learn 
about  prospective  career  ar- 
eas and  investigate  specific 
employers.  Many  profes- 
sional associations  provide 
information  on  the  career  ar- 
eas they  represent.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  sites,  such 
as  the  one  maintained  by 
Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Canada  (visit  our  Ca- 
reer Resource  Library  for  the 
address)  that  provide  occu- 
pational descriptions,  salary 
information,  training  require- 
ments, work  prospects  end  an 
occupational  outlook.  Addi- 
tionally, manyemployers  now 
have  a  presence  on  the  web 
while  sites  such  as  Industry 
Canada's  Strategis  provide 
additional  company  and  in- 
dustry information. 

The  Internet  can  also  provide 
careerand  employment  advice. 
Investigate  the  Career  Centre's 
site  or  sites  maintained  by  other 
campus  career  centres  as  well 
as  those  provided  by  organiza- 
tions like  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Career  Educators  and 
Employers (CACEE).  Thesesites 
contain  everything  from  skills 
profiles,  to  information  on  put- 
ting together  a  resume  and  cov- 
ering letter,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion on  marketing  yourself  to  an 
employer.  While  the  informa- 
tion that  these  sites  provide  is 
valuable,  make  sure  that  you 
do  not  limit  your  quest  for  ad- 
vice to  the  Internet.  Another 


limitation  of  the  Internet  is  that  it 
cannot  replace  the  benefits  of 
the  kind  of  one-on-one  interac- 
tion that  takes  place  in  the  Ca- 
reer Centre's  workshops,  semi- 
nars and  individual  counselling 
appointments. 

While  one-on-one  interaction 
is  generally  better  in  person, 
the  Internet  can  provide  some 
opportunities  to  market  your- 
self and  network  with  individu- 
als who  can  assist  with  your 
search.  You  might  want  to 
join  Internetdiscussion  groups 
that  are  relevant  to  you  r  sea  rch . 
You  might  also  consider  in- 
vestigating special  interest 
sites.  These  sites  can  be  par- 
ticularly useful  as  we  have 
heard  reports  from  a  number 
of  Internet  job  search  gurus 
that  employers  will  occasion- 
ally post  questions  to  some  of 
them  in  an  effort  to  identify 
potential  candidates. 

A  more  active  method  of  identi- 
fying yourself  as  a  potential  can- 
didate  for  employment  is 
resume  posting.  This  could  in- 
volve creating  your  own 
homepage  to  highlight  your 
unique  skills  and  experience. 
More  often  it  involves  making 
use  of  on-line  resume  posting 
services.  As  with  third-party  re- 
cruiters (a.k.a.  headhunters)  we 
would  urge  students  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  service 
prior  to  posting  their  resume. 
You  should  ask  questions  like 
how  many  employers  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  service,  how  long 


Nothing  Beats  Being 
Part  Of  A  Great  Team 


Being  part  of  a  team  means  growing  together, 
trusting  eacli  other  and  sharing  the  confidence 
to  produce  winning  resuhs. 

At  Scotia  Capital  Markets,  we  believe  in 
the  immeasureable  value  of  teamwork. 


Scotia  Capital  Markets 


your  resume  will  stay  resident 
on  the  service  and,  how  much 
personal  information  you  will 
have  to  provide.  Finally,  you 
may  want  to  consider  posting 
your  resume  to  specific  employ- 
ers. 

If  you  are  not  comfortable  with 
the  prospect  of  posting  your 
resume  you  might  wantto  con- 
sider using  the  Internet  to  find 
employment  listings.  There 
are  a  number  of  sites  catego- 
rized in  a  number  of  different 


ways  such  as  by  industry  or  by 
occupational  area.  As  with 
posting  services,  you  should 
investigate  these  sites  prior  to 
using  them.  Find  out  if  there 
are  costs  involved  to  you,  if  the 
employer  pays  a  fee  to  the 
service  when  you  are  hired, 
and  how  often  the  service  fol- 
lows-up  with  the  employer  to 
see  if  the  vacancy  still  exists. 

While  the  Internet  won't  pro- 
vide simple  solutions,  it  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  im- 


portant employment  search 
component.  From  research 
to  employment  listings,  the 
Internet  covers  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  search.  It's  true, 
the  Internet  has  not  created 
many  new  work  opportunities, 
but  it  has  added  a  new  twist  to 
the  traditional  employment 
search.  If  you're  interested  in 
more  information  on  re- 
searching on  the  Internet,  the 
Career  Centre  Resource  Li- 
brary can  provide  you  with  a 
tipsheet. 


Bell  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  BCE  Inc.,  is  Canada's  largest  supplier  of 
telecommunications  services.  With  one  of  the  world's  most  robust  and  reliable  public 
switched  networks.  Bell  Canada  provides  advanced  voice,  data  and  image 
communications  to  more  than  seven  million  business  and  residence  customers  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  Bell  Canada's  long  distance  network  is 
served  by  digital  switches,  as  are  substantially  all  of  its  local  service  lines. 

The  company's  operations  are  federally  regulated  by  the  Canadian  Radio-television 
and  Teiecommunications  Commission  (CRTC).  In  1996,  Bell  Canada  posted 
consolidated  total  operating  revenues  of  approximately  $9  billion,  80  per  cent  of 
'.vhich  were  generated  by  local  and  long  distance  telecommunications  services.  At  the 
end  of  1996,  Bell  Canada  provided  some  10  million  network  access  services, 
accounting  for  about  93  per  cent  of  all  such  services  supplied  by  telephone  companies 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  about  57  per  cent  in  Canada. 

Bell  is  part  of  one  of  the  most  dynamic  growth  industries  worldwide,  in  an  almost 
trillion  dollar  global  telecommunications  market.  Looking  to  continuously  enhance 
overall  competitiveness.  Bell  is  striving  to  achieve  the  right  mix  of  technical  skills  and 
leadership  capabilities  that  will  be  part  of  our  success  going  forward. 

Leadership  capabilities  like  competitive  market  focus,  innovation,  flexibility,  and  risk 
taking  are  just  some  of  the  attributes  we  are  looking  for.  If  you  want  to  be  part  of  one 
of  the  world's  fastest-moving  industries,  in  a  company  poised  to  become  one  of 
Canada's  leading  competitive  innovators,  you  may  be  part  of  our  future. 


Career 

Opportunities 


Dofasco  is  one  of  North  America's  most 
productive  and  profitable  steelmakers. 
Using  the  latest  Basic  Oxygen  and  Electric 
Arc  Steelmaking  Processes,  we  produce 
a  full  range  of  flat  rolled  steels  for  our 
customers  in  the  Automotive,  Energy, 
Pipe  and  Tube,  Appliance,  Container, 
and  Steel  Distribution  Industries. 

As  a  market-driven  company, 
we're  committed  to  exciting  strategies 
for  long-term  economic  growth — 
which  include  investment  in  new 
Vjg^^tg^  technologies  and  the  recruitment 
|^HH|  of  exceptional  graduates  and  summer 

tHB  graduates  who  can  share  our  vision 
i       ^  yy-ji^--—    fQj.  ^Yye  future. 

We  will  have 
representatives 
from  our  company 
at  the  Career  Days 
to  discuss  your 
future  with  us. 


DOFASCO 


For  more  information  about  Dofasco, 
visit  our  website:  www.dofasco.ca. 


Ourprockjctis^.  Ourstrength  is  people.    Dofasco  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Capital    Ideas    For    Global  Markets 


Dgi  S  yfiir  <linV&  EptSnJ   N  G 


You  already  have  developed  skills  and  gained  experiences  that  are 
valuable  to  employers.  Learn  how  to  translate  your  academic,  extra-curricular, 
volunteer,  summer  and  part-time  experiences  into  marketable  skills.  To  help  you 
with  this  process,  take  advantage  of  the  following  Career  Centre  support: 


1 .  Attend  Discovering  Your  Skills  and  Options  workshop. 

2.  Link  your  skills  to  opportunities  by  using  the  Career  Resource  Library. 

3.  Purchase  a  copy  of  Invest  in  Yourself;  Skills  for  the  New  Workplace 


Volunteering:  Develop  Valuable  Skills  and  Experience 


As  a  way  of  developing  skills,  learning  about  various  career  options,  establishing  valuable 
contacts  while  making  an  essential  contribution  to  an  organization,  volunteering  is  an 
important  activity.  It  is  also  considered  by  employersto  be  as  valuable  as  paid  work  in  terms 
ofthe  experience  gained  and  the  skills  developed.  In  fact,  many  employers  lookfor  volunteer 
work  experience  on  a  resume  as  an  indication  of  who  you  are  as  an  individual,  what  you 
are  interested  in  and  how  you  spend  your  time.  It  is  another  indicator  of  the  potential 
contribution  you  will  make  to  their  organization.  Volunteer  work  is  a  win/win  situation.  It 
provides  experience  to  you  and  supportto  organizations.  Volunteering  is  also  expanding  to 
many  areas.  The  Career  Centre  maintains  an  active  Volunteer  Opportunities  Board  which 
contains  hundreds  of  diverse  listings  in  a  wide  range  of  organizations. 


BARRISTERS 

DAVIES 

Ward 

&BECK 

SOLICITORS 


Davies,  Ward  &  Beck  is  widely  regarded  as 
Canada's  leading  business  law  firm.  We  have 
established  a  one-year  legal  internship  program  that 
we  hope  will  appeal  to  students  who  have  given  some 
thought  to  pursuing  a  career  in  law.  Our  hard-working 
legal  interns  are  rewarded  with  an  excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  package,  as  well  as  a  year 
of  learning  in  an  environment  devoted  to  excellence. 
Graduates  of  any  university  degree  program  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  legal  internship  program. 

Representatives  of  Davies,  Ward  &  Beck  will  be  on 
campus  to  answer  questions  about  our  legal  internship 
and  the  practice  of  law.  We  will  be  at  University 
College  from  10:00  am  to  .3:00  pm  on  Wednesday, 
September  24. 

For  more  information  about  Davies,  Ward  &  Beck, 
check  out  our  website  at  www.dwb.com. 


VOLUNTEERING  ALLOWS  YOU  TO: 

Investigate  Career  Areas 
As  a  means  of  career  exploration,  volunteering  is  a  way  to  experience  the  activities  of 
an  organization,  discover  what  skills  are  required  and  determine  if  it  is  a  working 
environment  in  which  you  would  be  interested. 

Gain  Experience 

The  experience  gained  through  volunteerwork  is  as  valued  by  employers  as  paid  work. 
In  addition,  it  often  gains  you  access  to  work  opportunities  that  may  not  be  immediately 
available  as  paid  work. 

Develop  Skills 

Volunteering  your  time  permits  you  to  develop  news  skills  or  enhance  existing  ones. 
Employers  are  looking  for  individuals  who  are  already  well-skilled.  Each  of  us  is 
responsible  forensuring  that  we  a  re  developing  skills  that  continueto  be  in  demand.  The 
skills  employers  are  seeking  can  be  developed  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  volunteering  being 
one  ofthe  important  learning  environments. 

Make  Important  Contacts 
Volunteering  creates  opportunities  for  you  to  marketyour  skills  directly  to 
potential  employers.  It  puts  you  in  contact  with  individuals  in  your  area  of  interest.  The 
connections  you  rnake  through  yourvolunteerwork  may  turn  into  paid  opportunities  in 
the  future.  Treat  every  volunteer  experience  with  commitment  as  it  will  become  a  part 
of  your  professional  network. 

Commit  to  Your  Community 
By  no  means  the  least  important  partof  volunteering  isthebenefitthatthecommunityand 
the  organizations  derivefrom  your  participation.  Dedicating  part  of  yourtimeandyour 
skills  to  assisting  organizations  who  depend  on  volunteers  in  order  to  do  their  work  is 
essential  to  keeping  communities  vibrant. 


help  wanted: 


■T|  Hey,  want  a 

backstage  pass 


A  company's  a  lot  like  a  great  band.  When  you  watch 
a  concert,  what  you  see  is  just  the  product  of  the  hard 
work.  It's  packaged  and  positioned  and  polished  for  public 
consumption.  Wfiat  you  don't  see  is  the  sweat  and  the 
planning  that  go  into  the  performance. 

At  IBM,  we  need  more  virtuosos  for  our  band.  And  we'd 
like  to  show  you  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  to 
convince  you. 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  we'll  be  holding  a  career  fair 
where  you  can  meet  the  people  you'd  work  with,  talk 
about  the  kind  of  projects  you'd  work  on  and  get  a 
first-person  look  at  the  kind  of  energy,  inventiveness 
and  breakthrough  thinking  that  make  IBM  a  great  place 
to  orchestrate  your  career.  Feel  the  hunger  our  people 
have  to  do  exciting,  nobody's-ever-done-that-before 
stuff.  Spend  a  litUe  time  imagining  yourself  with  a 
company  that  values  and  rewards  briUiance. 

As  IBM  Canada  grows,  we  have  scores  of  great  career 
opportunities  in  all  areas  of  the  company. 


for  a  glimpse  of  what  it's 
like  to  work  at  IBM? 
Join  us  at  our  career  fair 
on  October  4. 


career  fair 


Date:  Saturday,  October  4 
Time:  8:30  a.m. 
Location:  IBM  Canada  Ltd. 

3600  Steeles  Avenue  East 

Markham,  Ontario 

{On-site  parking  available) 

In  computer  science,  engineering  or  commerce?  Really 
want  to  stretch  both  sides  of  your  brain?  Stop  by  our 
career  fair.  We've  got  the  ticket. 


coach  transportation 


Time:  8:00  a.m. 

Location:  University  of  Toronto 
University  College 
King's  College  Circle 


pre-register  now 


Phone:  1-800-IBM-4YOU  (426-4968)  Ext.  91A 
E-mail:  ibmhr@ca.ibmmail.com 


For  those  unable  to  attend,  please  forward  a  current 
resume,  lb  submit  it  on-line: 
Visit:  www.can.ibm.com 

Or,  submit  your  resume  and  most  recent  transcripts 
through  your  school's  career  centre. 


U  of  T  career  information  days 


IBM  will  also  be  at  U  of  T  Career  Information  Days. 
Come  by  our  booth  and  discover  the  opportunities 
available  to  you  at  IBM. 
Date:  September  24  and  25 
Time:  U:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
Location:  University  of  Toronto 

University  College 

East  and  West  IMls 


IBM  ks  a  re^lered  trade-mark  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  is  a  trade-mark  of  International  Buainess  Machines  G)rporatk)n  and  are  used  under  licence  by  IBM  Caiuda  Ltd.  1997  IBM  Corp. 


Monday,  September  15,  1997 


Dlecover'mc^  your  skills  &  options 


Career  supplement 


Looking  for  Part-time  and/or 
Summer  Employment? 


If  you  plan  to  work  during  the 
academic  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  join  the 
many  students  who  find  part- 
time,  summer  or  temporary 
positions  through  the  Career 
Centre's  Summer/Part-time/ 
Temporary  Employment  Ser- 
vice. We  are  here  to  help  you 
make  the  most  of  the  services 
available  to  you  and  to  assist 
you  with  all  aspects  of  the  job 
search  process. 
Our  Summer/Part-time/ 


Temporary  Employment  Ser- 
vice offers  the  following: 

•  1 5-30  new  employment  list- 
ings each  day 
•40  hr/wk  temporary  posi- 
tions (4  months  or  less) 
•on-campus  work  opportu- 
nities 

•government  program  infor- 
mation 

•company  information  ses- 
sions 

•friendly,  informative  service 


Remember,  part-time  and 
summer  work  can  add  valu- 
able skills  and  experiences 
to  your  resume.  We  ore  here 
to  help  you  to  identify  em- 
ployment that  meets  your 
financial  needs  and  help  you 
gain  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence you  will  need  to  effec- 
tively market  yourself  to  fu- 
ture employers. 
Don't  forget  to  watch  for  sea- 
sonal opportunities  listed  in 
November  and  December. 


Career  Expeditions  Over  Reading  Week 


Is  there  a  future  for  you  in 
your  career  area  of  interest? 
How  do  you  test  the  water  to 
determine  if  a  particular 
occupation  is  really 
something  you  would  like 
to  do?  Do  glamorous 
careers  have  their  down 
side?  Is  there  a  fit  between 
your  skills  and  experience, 
and  your  chosen  career 
area? 

The  answers  to  these  types 
of  questions  ore  available 
in  our  Career  Resource 
Library  where  you  will  find 
occupational  profiles  that 
describe  the  many  different 
career  areas  that  exist. 
However,  in  addition  to  this 
source  of  occupation 
information,  the  Career 
Centre  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  designed  a 
unique  program  that  allows 
students  to  observe  a  career 


field  first  hand.  Through  the 
Extern  Program,  you  can  job 
shadow  an  individual  in  a 
career  area  you  have  chosen. 
By  spending  one  to  five  days 
with  someone  who  has  had  to 
make  similar  career 
decisions,  you  will  gain 
significont  insight  into 
plonning  your  own  career. 
Visiting  an  organization,  and 
observing  a  work  environment 
up  close  is  o  decided 
advantage  as  you  narrow  your 
career  options. 

You  may  participate  in  the 
Extern  Program  either  during 
Reading  Week  in  February,  or 
following  final  exams  in  May. 
Participation  in  the  Extern 
Program  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about 
valuable  skills  needed 
throughout  your  work  life. 
Don't  wait  until  after  you 
graduate.  Start  exploring  your 


career  options  now! 
Session  Dates; 

February  ExternWeek: 

Febnjary  16-20,  1998 
Application  Deadline  Dote; 
October  31,  1997 

May  Extern  Week: 

May  11-15,  1998 
Application  Deadline  Date: 
February  27,  1998* 

Applications  and  brochures 
are  available  at  the  Career 
Centre  Information  Desk.  You 
must  be  currently  enrolled  in 
a  course,  and  be  in  your 
second  year  of  studies  or 
higher  to  be  eligible  for  the 
program. 

•Classes  for  the  first  term  of 
the  Summer  Session  begin 
on  May  11,1 998.  If  you  are 
registering  for  summer 
classes,  then  apply  for  the 
February  Extern  Program. 


We're  Nortel,  a  world  leader  in  the  development  of 
communication  products,  systems  and  networks.  We 
understand  the  challenges  you've  met  to  be  where 
you  are  today.  Like  you,  our  success  stems  from 
hard  work  and  determination.  • 


THE  FUTURE  IS  TECHNO 

HE  FUTURE  IS  Y 


LOGY... 

OURS! 


www.nortel.com 


We're  searching  for  talented  Individuals  eager  to  put  themselves  and 
their  skills  to  the  test  -  and  prove  they're  among  the  best  and  the 
brightest.  You  can  find  out  more  about  opportunities  for  students  and 
graduates  by  visiting  us  while  we  are  on  campus  or  by  finding  us  on 


the  web. 


N&RTEL 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 


When  it  comes  to  a  rewarding  career  few  companies 
can  offer  you  anything  that  comes  close  to  PMC-Sierra. 
First,  consider  our  reputation  for  excellence.  Since 
1 992,  we  have  established  ourselves  as  an  international 
leader  in  the  development  arid  supply  of  high  speed 
internetworking  component  solutions,  emphasizing 
ATM,  SONET/SDH,  T1/E1  and  Ethernet  applications. 

When  it  comes  to  a  rewarding  career  that  allows  you 
to  enjoy  the  great  quality  of  life  available  in  each  of  the 
cities  in  which  we  operate,  few  companies  can  match 
PMC-Sierra's  opportunities  and  rewards.  Whether  it's 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  or  Portland, 
Oregon,  each  city  offers  its  own  unique  blend  of 
natural  beauty,  cosmopolitan  lifestyle  and  local  flavour 


Our  continued  success  and  expansion  combined  with 
the  demands  for  our  products  internationally,  have 
created  new  opportunities  in  several  fields  and  in  all 
of  our  offices.  If  you  are  a  new  or  soon  to  be  graduate 
in  Electrical  or  Computer  Engineering,  you  should 
consider  a  future  with  PMC-Sierra. 

For  you,  we  offer  salaries  and  benefit  packages  in 
keeping  with  the  competitive  nature  of  our  industry. 
We  offer  you  a  company  wide  commitment  to 
developing  products  and  maintaining  standards  of 
excellence  that  will  ensure  new  challenges  and 
continued  personal  and  professional  growth. 


Find  out  more  about  the  career  and  the  life  that  you 
deserve.  Contact  our  Human  Resources  Department 
at:  PMC-Sierra,  Inc.,  105-8555  Baxter  Place, 
Bumaby.  BCV5A  4V7  Fax:  604-415-6209. 

Need  more  information?  Check  out  our  web  site  at: 

www.careermosaic.com/pmc-sierra 


PMC 


PMC-Sierra,  Inc. 
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Finding  your  place  in  todays  workplace  requires  knowledge  and  effort. 
Opportunities  do  exist  and  to  capitalize  on  them  you  need  to  be  creative, 
resourceful,  organized  and  open  to  all  possible  options.  To  help  you  with 
this  process,  take  advantage  of  the  following  Career  Centre  support: 
1 .  Pick  up  How  to  Identify  Work  Opportunities  tipsheet. 

Researching 
Work  Opportunities 


It  sounds  cliched,  but  tliere  re- 
ally is  a  world  of  work  opportu- 
nities out  there  for  you.  Your 
education,  your  interests  and 
your  experiences  have  given 
you  a  wide  range  of  skills;  skills 
that  could  land  you  success- 
fully and  happily  in  many  dif- 
ferent careers.  Your  skills  can 
come  from  hobbies,  volunteer 
and  paid  v/ork  experiences, 
social  activities  and  education. 
The  question  is  how  do  you 
research  those  careers  to  find 
out  more  about  them...  to  find 
out  more  about  what  opportu- 
nities suite  you  best?  It  is  often 
said  that  both  career  decision- 
making and  the  job  search  is 
up  to  fifty  percent  research. 
Don't  let  this  deter  you...  re- 
member researching  is  a  skill 
and  an  important  one  at  that. 
Look  at  your  career  opportuni- 
ties research  as  a  chance  to 
perfect  thisskili.  The  work  world 
is  changing,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably do  this  type  of  research 
many  times  in  your  working  life. 

Where  Do  You  Start? 
Takean  inventoryof  yourskills. 
If  your  response  is,  "What 


skills?"  think  about  attending 
the  Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options  workshop,  talking  to 
a  career  counsellor  or,  doing 
the  self-administered  skills  ex- 
ercises available  at  the  Ca- 
reer Centre.  There  are  many 
excellent  resources  in  the  li- 
brary, such  as  the  skills  inven- 
tory exercise  in  Keys  to  Your 
Future  that  will  guide  you 
through  this  process. 

Once  you  know  which  skills 
you  would  like  to  use  in  a  work 
setting,  you  can  begin  your 
career  research.  Remember, 
nothing  is  ever  set  in  stone  and 
in  five  years,  you  may  wish  to 
use  other  skills. 

Be  open  minded.  Don't  let 
degrees  or  occupational  titles 
pigeon-hole  you.  There  are 
numerous  career  areas  for  you 
to  explore,  from  the  very  tradi- 
tional areas,  such  as  medi- 
cine, to  work  opportunities  that 
are  still  evolving  as  a  hybrid 
from  two  or  more  career  areas 
such  as  genetic  counselling. 
You  can  also  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  your  own 


Janna  Systems  Inc. 


Are  you  results-oriented?  Highly  motivated? 
HardTWorking?  Do  you  love  taking  on 
challenges  and  learning  new  things?  Is 
"creative  problem  solving"  your  mkldte  name? 

Based  in  Toronto,  Janna  Systems  Inc.  is  a  leading 
provider  of  Relationship  Management  solutions  for 
businesses  of  all  sizes.  Our  award-winning  software 
products  include  Janna  Contact  Personal,  Janna  Contact 
Professional,  Janna  Contact  Enterprise,  and  more. 

We've  got  exciting  career  opportunities  in: 

Software  Engineering 

Work  with  the  best  hardware  and  software  tools 
available  while  becoming  a  key  player  in  a  highly 
energized  and  motivated  development  team. 

Quality  Assurance 

Apply  your  analytical  skills  and  play  a  critical  role  in 
improving  and  enhancing  Janna  Contact. 

w 

Technical  Support 

Employ  your  analytical,  problem-solving  and 
interpersonal  skills  to  provide  clients  with  top-quality 
post-sales  technical  support. 

Professional  Services 

Apply  your  management  consulting  and  project 
management  skills  while  working  closely  with  clients  to 
implement  Janna  Contact  in  a  client/server  environment. 

Want  to  join  our  team??? 

See  us  on  the  University  of  Toronto 

campus,  September  25, 1997.  \ 

Can't  be  there? 

Send  your  resume  to  cooljobs@janna.coni, 

or  snail-mail  it  to: 

Janna  Systems  Inc 
3080  Yonge  St.,  Ste  6060 
Toronto,  ON 
M4N  3N1 


Janna 
Systems 


www.janna.com 


work  opportunities. 

Set  aside  plenty  of  time  to  visit 
the  Career  Centre  Resource 
Library  which  offers  you: 

•career  descriptions  including 
qualifications  and  salary  in- 
formation 

•directories  of  potential  em- 
ployers in  each  occupational 
area 

•information  on  future  trends 
•further  education/skills 
•training  information 
•employer  surveys 

You  may  choose  to  visit  other 
libraries  such  as  the  Metro 
Toronto  Reference  Library  or 
the  North  York  Public  Library 
to  familiarize  yourself  with 
material  on  career  opportuni- 
ties. 

What  Comes  Next? 
As  you  research,  look  for  a  fit 
between  those  skills  that  you 
want  to  use  in  a  work  setting 
and  those  skills  that  ore  required 
in  each  occupational  area. 
Other  things  to  consider  ore: 
further  training  required,  duties 
and  level  of  responsibility,  po- 
tential career  paths,  level  of 
future  demand,  how  to  "break 
in"  to  the  field,  and  job  envi- 
ronment such  as  physical  envi- 
ronment, dress  code,  hours  of 
work  and  amount  of  travel.  As 
you  begin  to  gather  this  infor- 
mation, you  will  be  able  to 
determine  whether  there  truly  is 
a  good  match  between  your 
skills  and  experience,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  position. 


2.  Use  the  extensive  resources  in  the  Career  Resource  Library. 

3.  Pick  up  Using  the  Career  Resource  Library  tipsheet.  „ 

4.  Attend  How  to  Identify  Work  Opportunities  workshop.  ^ 

5.  Attend  a  OSES  orientation  session. 

6.  Purchase  a  copy  of  Exploring  Your  Options;  A  Guide  to  Researching  Work 
Opportunities 

Information  Interviewing: 
How  it  Really  Works 

The  following  discussion  takes  place  be- 
tween Deepak  Ramsingh,  a  third  year 
Chemistry  student,  and  Alexander  Koslinski, 
Manager  of  Sales  and  Marketing  at  FMC- 
Natupharm.  Currently,  Deepak  is  plan- 
ning to  graduote  with  a  3  year  degree,  but 
he  is  also  considering  completing  his  fourth 
year.  Deepak  realizes  that  he  needs 
reliable  information  about  potential  work 
opportunities  in  order  to  assess  his  options 
and  make  an  informed  decision.  Let's 
listen  in  on  the  conversation  between 
Deepak  and  Alexander  to  get  a  flavour  of 
how  information  interviewing  works. 


sales  reps. 

Alexander:  There  have  been  a 
lot  of  mergers  and  takeovers  in  recent 
years.  Pharmaceutical  companies  are 
trying  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  - 
costs  will  have  to  come  down.  The  phar- 
maceutical industry  is  largely  immune  to 
recession  but  there  is  an  enormous  pres- 
sure on  it  to  cut  costs.  Of  course  legisla- 
tion continues  to  hove  a  heavy  impact  on 
our  industry.  In  general,  the  demand  for 
pharmaceutical  products  is  expected  to 
grow  in  Canada  due  to  the  aging  popula- 
tion. As  with  many  other  industries,  change 
happens  rapidly  and  we  need  flexible 
and  creative  people  to  help  us  stayahead 
of  the  competition. 

This  is  a  short  excerptfrom  an  information 
interview.  Students  use  this  tool  to  find  out 
information  about  possible  workopportuni- 
ties  or  employment  leads.  Typically,  the 
interview  lasts  about  20  -  30  minutes  and 
is  held  at  the  contact's  place  of  business. 
The  student  asks  questions  that  have  been 
prepared  in  advance  and  will  have  already 
done  some  preliminary  research  in  the 
Career  Centre  Library  so  that  the  time 
spent  with  the  contact  can  be  maximized. 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  information  interviewing,  or  need 
help  in  getting  contacts,  sign  up  for  the 
"Learning  How  to  Approach  Employers" 
workshop  at  the  Career  Centre  or  ask  at  the 
Career  Counselling  office  or  the  Career 
Resource  Library  for  more  information .  Try 
it,  it  really  works! 


It  was  just  a 
summer  job. 

Now  it's 
the  rest  of 
your  life. 


Remember  when  your  biggest  career  concern  was  running  out  of  paper  cups?  And  when  it 
was  easy  to  handle  any  summer  job  because  it  was  just  a  summer  job? 

Now  you're  graduating.  You  want  a  career  that  will  challenge  you  every  day  and  offer  a  variety 
of  responsibilities.  You  want  to  work  where  the  learning  curve  doesn't  flatten  out  after  a  couple 
of  years. 

At  Andersen  Consulting,  our  challenges  change  daily,  like  the  wodd  in  which  we  work.  Our  job 
is  to  help  clients  do  what  they  do.  Only  better. 

Please  visit  us  at  the  Career  Days,  and  contact  the  Career  Centre  for  details  about  our 
Information  Session  to  be  held  on  Campus  on  October  9th. 


Deepak:  What  are  the  key  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  be  successful  as  a 
Pharmaceutical  Sales  Representative? 

Alexander:  I'd  expect  an  entry  -  level 
person  to  have  a  solid  background  in  the 
sciences-comfortable  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  language  of  science. 

Also,  a  demonstrated  ability  to  sell  is 
required  which  of  course,  involves  supe- 
rior communication  and  interpersonal  skills. 
Our  people  have  to  be  comfortable  deal- 
ing with  medical  professionals  atoll  levels 
and  not  afraid  to  enter  into  technical  dis- 
cussions about  our  products.  Our  sales 
reps  have  to  be  knowledgeable,  profes- 
sional and  have  a  winning  attitude.  It's  a 
combination  of  a  scientist/salesperson  that 
is  most  successful. 

Deepak:  That's  really  interesting. 
Maybeyou  could  talk  aboutthetrendsthat 
are  affecting  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
right  now  that  will  impact  the  outlook  for 
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Career  5upplement\ 


You  Don't  Have  to  Know 
People  to  Network! 


You  have  networked  to  find 
good  professors,  apartments 
and  dentists  -  why  not  use  this 
method  to  find  career  infor- 
mation or  work  opportunities. 
Let's  pause  for  a  moment  to 
define  this  tool.  Networking 
means  using  your  contacts  with 
people  to  get  information  and 
employment  leads.  Remember, 
people  get  other  people  jobs! 
You  don't  have  to  be  part  of 
an  inner  circle  to  do  it.  In  a 
typical  day  each  one  of  us 
meets  many  people  who  could 
become  port  of  our  network. 
An  example  of  how  this  con- 
cept can  work  for  a  student 
follows  (this  really  happenedl): 

At  a  recent  Career  Centre  work- 
shop entitled,  "How  to  Ap- 
proach Employers,"  a  fourth 
year  student  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Aisha,  introduced 
herself  as  a  job  searcher  who 
has  spent  the  previous  two 
months  looking  for  work  in  the 
manufacturing  field  -  prefer- 
ably in  the  food  or  chemical 
industry.  After  the  workshop, 
as  students  were  leaving,  a 
fellow  student  mentioned  that 
his  friend  had  just  found  work 
as  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
he'd  be  happy  to  pass  on  his 
friend's  phone  number  to  pro- 
vide any  tips  or  information 
about  openings  for  mechani- 
cal engineers. 

What  just  transpired  is  a  net- 
working scenario.  Aisha  was 
among  a  group  of  people.  She 
let  them  know  what  she  was 
looking  for  and  as  a  result  was 
put  in  contact  with  someone 
who  might  be  able  to  help  her. 
Networking  assists  in  all  as- 
pects of  your  career  manage- 
ment including:  skills  assess- 
ment, labour  market  trends, 
employment  leads  and  career 


changing.  There  are  countless 
other  ways  to  make  contact 
with  people  who  can  help  you 
in  your  search  for  work  oppor- 
tunities such  as,  going  to  par- 
ties, conferences,  trade  shows. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meet- 
ings, political  gatherings  and 
campus  activities.  Anywhere  you 
are  among  people  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  introduce 
yourself,  let  the  other  person 
know  a  little  about  you  and 
your  goals,  while  learning 
about  them  and  their  achieve- 
ments and  background. 

Many  students  fear  that 
people  aren't  interested  in  them 
or  that  as  students  they  don't 
know  enough  people  who  are 


in  important  positions.  People 
like  to  talk  about  what  interests 
them  and  it  is  often  their  work 
and  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. It  is  like  on  interview. 
Given  an  opportunity,  people 
will  usually  open  up  and  when 
this  happens  information  flows. 
This  is  information  interviewing 
and  networking.  It  may  feel 
awkward  at  first  approaching 
a  stranger  and  beginning  a 
conversation  but  it  does  get 
easier  and  it  does  bear  results! 

The  beauty  of  networking  is 
that  it  works  in  unexpected 
ways.  Aisha  did  not  know  that 
attending  a  workshop  would 
result  in  a  direct  contact  with 


someone  inside  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  she  was  inter- 
ested. But  it  did.  By  letting 
people  know  that  she  was  look- 
ing for  work  and  what  her 
area  of  interest  was,  an  impor- 
tant lead  materialized. 

To  learn  more  about  network- 
ing and  how  it  can  work  for 
you,  ottend  the  Career  Centre 
workshop  entitled,  "Learning 
How  to  Approach  Employers" 
or  visit  our  Career  Resource 
Library  and  ask  at  the  refer- 
ence desk  about  resources  on 
the  topic.  And  next  time  you 
meet  someone  -  anyone  -  make 
sure  you  include  them  in  your 
ever  expanding  network. 


Seeking  constructive  and  mutually  beneficial 
business  relationships; 

Listening  to  our  customers  and  responding  to  their  needs; 

Investing  in  our  employees  futures,  valuing 
life-long  learning  and  career  development; 

Recognizing  and  rewarding  superior  performance; 

Embracing  a  positive  work  attitude 
and  aspiring  to  continually  improve;  and 

Participating  in  and  supporting  the 
communities  where  we  do  business. 


We  are  committed  to... 
"Our  Place  In  Your  Future' 


Halifax  Insurance 

INgJi)  CANADA 


How  do  you  pull  a 

Great  Job? 

Out  of  Thin  Air  • 


ui. systemhouse.mci.coi 


Visit  our  web  site  for  a  complete  listing  of  Conodo  wide  job  opportunities  ond 
information  on  the  SHL  Systemhouse  President's  Awards  tor  Eaucotion  ond 
Technology  program. 


We  offer  flit  of  ffie  fiecesF^ry 
!mIs  to  encbk-  organiiotions 
to  decentralize  their  business 
processes  ond  emjKwer  their 
emi^yees  io  tm^i  in  a 


If  you  are  unable  to  visit  us, 
forward  your  resume  quoting 
reference  #EJ1CUT925: 

Fox:]-800-47I-HIRE 
e-mail:  471hire@shl.com 


Come  see  us  at  our  booth 
Sept.  25/97 


Resumes  con  also  be  created  eiettroTiicolly 
through  our  web  site. 


globed  mforrintiofl'bfised 
morketj^e.  As  m  MCI 
company,  with  mwe  than 
7,000  employees  and  120 
offices  worldwide,  Sfil 
Systemhouse  offers  the  power 
of  networking  copabilify  that 
no  other  systems  integrator 
con  motch. 


SHL  Systemhouse 


An  MCI  Company 


SHL  Systemhouse  is  committed  to  employment  equity. 


INGERSOLLHRANP  CANADA 

ATTTENTION! 

ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 


We  are  on  the  lookout  for  engi- 
neering students  to  fill  future  Po- 
sitions as  application  engineers 
for  our  construction  &  mining 
equipment  and  industrial  air 
compressor  product  groups. 


We  are  the  Canadian  operations  of 
the  Worldwide  Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany of  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  whose 
history  dates  back  to  1871.  The 
corporation  ranks  21 4  in  sales  in  the 
latest  Fortune  500  listing  of  the  larg- 
est industrial  and  service  compa- 
nies and  operates  manufacturing 
plants  around  the  world.  Through 
excellence  in  leadership,  equip- 
ment, machines  and  customer  ser- 
vice, Ingersoll-Rand  has  evolved 
into  an  industrial  giant.  Our  prod- 
ucts continue  to  shape  industrial 
development  and  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  every- 
where. 

DROP  BY  AND  CHECK  US  OUT 

SEPTEMBER  24,  1997,  BETWEEN  11:00 

a.m.  -3:00p.m. 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  ST.  GEORGE 
CAMPUS 

WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  YOUR  VISIT! 
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Going  Abroad 


Have  you  every  considered 
on  overseas  experience? 
There  are  many  opportuni- 
ties abroad  for  students  who 
are  interested  in  v/ork,  study 
or  travel  that  can  offer  you 
a  unique  experience  as  well 
as  an  enhanced  global  per- 
spective. 

But,  before  you  decide  to 
take  the  plunge,  there  are 
several  necessary  consid- 
erations to  make.  Ask  your- 
self some  important  ques- 
tions: 

•Why  do  I  want  to  work, 
study  or  travel  abroad? 
•What  are  my  expecta- 
tions? 

•  What  are  my  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  how  would 
my  performance  in  an  over- 
seas position  be  affected 
by  these?  ... 

•Do  I  have  the  financial 
means  to  go  overseas? 

Other  things  to  think  about 
are  work  visas,  citizenship 
requirements  and  arrange- 
ments for  accommodation. 
Careful  research  is  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  program 
most  relevanttoyourne^ds. 

Work  Abroad 

Looking  for  an  overseas 
placement  can  be  verysimi- 
lar  to  the  job  search  at  home. 


The  same  careful  prepara- 
tion and  attention  to  detail 
is  required.  There  are  sev- 
eral books  on  reserve  in  the 
Career  Resource  Library 
that  would  be  helpful  dur- 
ing the  job  search  process. 
The  Canad'tan  Guide  to 
Working  &  Living  Overseas 
for  example,  is  the  first  Ca- 
nadian job  search  guide 
for  international  positions. 
It  gives  many  insightful  tips 
to  international  job  search- 
ers. 

Different  programs  will  be 
relevant  to  you  depending 
on  your  background  and 
the  type  of  work  that  inter- 
ests you.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  international  busi- 
ness relations.  The  Direc- 
tory of  Canadian  Compa- 
nies Overseas  on  reserve, 
would  be  helpful  to  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  inter- 
national development  you 
can  find  valuable  informa- 
tion on  reserve  in  Who's 
Who  in  International  Devel- 
opment. 

Some  faculties  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  sponsor 
work  abroad  programs  for 
their  students.  Check  with 
your  faculty  office  for  more 
information.  The  following 


are  some  of  the  more  popu- 
lar programs  sponsored  by 
outside  groups: 

AIESEC  -  the  International 
Trainee  Exchange  Program  is 
specifically  set  up  for  business 
and  commerce  students.  They 
will  place  you  with  a  company 
and  help  orient  you  to  the 
country  when  you  arrive. 
Students  must  pay  for  their 
own  room,  board  and  travel 
expenses  as  well  as  an 
administration  fee  (most  of 
which  is  refunded  if  you  are 
not  placed  in  a  company). 
Students  must  also  arrange 
for  their  own  visa.  Most 
positions  are  in  multi-national 
corporations  and  wages  are 
sufficient  to  cover  these 
expenses.  Although  placement 
is  year-round,  if  you  are 
interested  in  going  abroad 
next  summer,  apply  in 
October.  For  more 
information,  contact  the 
AIESEC  office  at  978-3335, 
Rm.  1091  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

lAESTE  -  very  similar  to 
the  AIESEC  exchange  pro- 
gram butthiscaters  mainly 
to  engineering  students  as 
well  as  some  students  in 
the  technical  science  ar- 
eas. Most  positions  are  8- 
12  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer. Wages  are  sufficient 
to  cover  expenses  while  in 
the  country  but  not  air  fare. 


There  is  an  application  fee 
which  is  partially  refund- 
able. For  more  informa- 
tion contact,  lAESTE  at 
(613)  549-2243,  PO  Box 
1473  Kingston,  Ontario 
K7L  5C 

SWAP  -  the  Student  Work 
Abroad  Program  allows 
students  to  go  abroad  and 
work  in  short  term  office 
job,  retail  stores,  bars,  res- 
taurants and  other  service 
industries.  There  is  an  ap- 
plication fee  fc  the  pro- 
gram (varies  with  country 
and  is  refundable  if  not 
accepted).  This  pays  for 
your  visa  and  for  two  days 
accommodation  and  ori- 
entation when  you  arrive. 
Students  are  responsible 
for  finding  their  own  job 
once  they  are  in  the  host 
country.  It  is  emphasized 
that  wages  are  minimal. 
For  more  information 
about  deadlines  and  ap- 
plication forms,  contact 
Travel  Cuts  at  979-2406, 
187  College  Street. 

Study  Abroad 

If  you  are  interested  in  an 
alternative  to  your  regular 
study  experience  and  you 
have  the  financial  means, 
you  may  want  to  investigate 
studying  abroad  options. 


The  University  of  Toronto 
offers  a  number  of  pro- 
grams to  their  students.  By 
signing  up  with  these  pro- 
grams, you  may  be  able  to 
have  credits  transferred  to- 
wards your  degree.  Some 
of  the  more  popular  ones 
are: 

Summer  School  in  Si- 
enna -  for  Italian  and  Fine 
Arts  students,  this  program 
allows  you  to  study  for  six 
weeks  in  Italy.  Balloting  for 
the  programs  begins  in  early 
February.  Students  may 
contact  the  Certificate  Of- 
fice at  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege (978-8713)  for  more 
information. 

Study  Elsewhere  -  for 

second  year  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  students  who 
wish  to  studyabroad  intheir 
third  year  of  an  honours 
degree  program.  The  ap- 
plication deadline  is  in 
January  for  the  exchange 
option  (limited  number  of 
countries  participate)  or 
mid-February  for  the  inde- 
pendent program.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  start  their 
research  early  in  the  aca- 
demic year.  Enquire  a  the 
faculty  office,  Rm.  1006  in 
Sidney  Smith  for  more  in- 
formation. 

Calendars  and  directories 
for  foreign  institutions  can 
also  be  found  in  the  Career 
Resource  Library.  For  a 


larger  selection  of  calen- 
dars, see  the  microfiche 
collection  in  Roberts  Library 
(3rd  Floor),  or  the  Metro 
Reference  Library  (3rd 
Floor,  Social  Sciences 
Dept.). 

Travel  Abroad: 

Many  travel  agencies  offer 
special  packages  for  stu- 
dents. Travel  Cuts  has  re- 
duced rates  on  air  fare. 

There  are  many  helpful 
books  available.  Some  can 
be  found  in  the  WSTA  sec- 
tion of  the  Career  Resource 
Library  or  you  can  purchase 
your  own  copies  at  the  fol- 
lowing bookstores: 
Travel  Bookshop 
Open  Air  Books  &  Maps 
101   Yorkville  Ave. 
25  Toronto  Street. 
323-3609  363-0719 

International  Student 
Centre: 

More  help  is  available  for 
University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents who  have  questions 
on  work,  study,  travel 
abroad  through  the  Inter- 
change Office,  ISC,  33  St. 
George  Street  (across  from 
the  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre's  St.  George  en- 
trance). In  addition  to  a 
library  of  information,  the 
office  has  the  Sojourns  da- 
tabase which  contains  in- 
formation on  many  pro- 
grams. 


CREDIT  COLLECTIONS 
NEGOTIATOR 

•  Valuable  experience  to  be  gained  in  the 
Financial  Services  Industry 

•  Entry  level  positions 

•  On-the-job  training 

•  Full  time,  French  or  English 
•  Located  at  Q.E.W.,  west  of  Erin  Mills  Pkwy. 

•  $21,600  +  bonuses 

Candidates  must  have  completed  a  University 
Degree  and  possess  excellent  command  of  the 
English  language.  Fluency  in  French  is  an 
asset.  Highly  motivated  individuals  able  to 
achieve  goals  in  a  fast  paced,  state-of-the-art 
call  centre  environment  may  apply  with  cover 
letter  and  resume,  by  fax  or  mail: 


RECOVERY  SEf 


Human  Resources  Manager  /  Recruiter 
2070  Hadwen  Road 
Mississauga  Ontario  L5K  2S2 
Fax:  905-403-1401 


^Arthur 
ANr:>ERSE^sJ 

ANDERSEN  WORLDWIDE  SC 


COME  HOME  TO 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN. . . 

MALAYSIA      PHTUPPINES  JAPAN 
S.KOREA     HONG  KONG 
THAILAND  SINGAPORE 
INDONESLA.     TAIWAN  BAHRAINi 
SAUDI  ARABIA    SYRIA  KUWAIT 
EGYPT  JORDAN 
UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 
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We  are  seeking  candidates  on  F-1  visas  who  have 
permanent  work  authorization  in  their  countries  with 
plans  to  return  home  after  completing  their  bachelor's  or 
master' s  degrees  in  fields  related  to: 

•  Bu8ines8(Ma8ters  of  Business  Administration) 

•  Accounting 

•  Taxation 

•  Finance 

•  Economics 

We  will  be  visiting  the  University  of  Toronto  on  October  9th 
to  interview  international  students  who  will  graduate  in 
Fall  97,  Spring  98  and  Summer  98. 

To  be  considered  for  one  of  these  positions,  please  submit  your  resiime 
by  September  25th  to  your  career  center  or  to: 


Maggie  M.  Chan 
Andersen  Worldwide 

International  Recruiting 
8000  Tower  Crescent  Drive 
Vienna,  Virginia  22182 
Fax:  (703)734-2938 

e-mail:  intemational.recruting@awo.com 


Visit  our 
home  page  at 
httpv^www.arthurandersen-com 


MARICETiaiQ  wMillMJRSE^F 

JpHP         In  order  to  increase  your  chances  of  finding  employmervt  1  •  Attend  How  to  Approach  Employers  workshop. 

§  you  want,  you  will  need  to  develop  and  strengthen  your  marketing  2-  Pick  up  How  to  Research  a  Company  tipsheet. 

strategies  and  techniques.  To  help  you  with  this  process,  take  3.  Attend  inten/iewing  Techniques 

°         ,  r  I    r  II     ■     ^        ^  4.  Purchase  a  copy  of  Attammg  Your  Goals;  A  Guide  to  Effective  Self  Marketmg 

'  •'■Uliiilifc  advantage  of  the  following  Career  Centre  support:  andTravellingtheHighwayof  Work;  A  Guide  to  Successfully  Managing  YourCareer.  ^ 

Get  an  Edge  with  the  Five  Step  IViarketing  Plan 


While  most  people  would 
never  consider  using  a 
slide-ruler  to  calculate  a 
mathematical  problem, 
these  same  individuals 
wouldn't  think  twice  about 
using  out-dated  tech- 
niques to  find  employ- 
ment. We  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  the 
workplace  and  how  or- 
ganizations are  shifting 
the  ways  in  which  work  is 
done  and  therefore  how 
they  go  about  finding 
skilled  people  to  do  this 
work. 

But  how  are  we  respond- 
ing to  how  we  look  for 
work?  An  awareness  of 
workplace  changes  and  of 
your  skills  to  find  opportu- 
nities is  required  if  you  want 
to  be  successful.  This  shifted 
awareness  needs  to  be 
expressed  in  a  marketing 
plan.  Developing  an  ef- . 
fective  marketing  plan  will 
help  you  assess  what  you 
have  to  offer  employers, 


which  employers  you 
should  be  targeting  and 
the  very  best  way  to  ap^ 
proach  them.  It  will  also 
provide  your  search  for 
work  the  structure  neces- 
sary to  keep  you  motivated 
and  on  track. 

Step  One  -  Analyze 
Your  Product 

That  product  is  YOU.  Be- 
fore you  can  successfully 
promote  yourself  to  a  po- 
tential employer,  you  need 
to  know  what  you  are  pro- 
moting. Identify  skills  ac- 
quired from  school,  work, 
volunteering,  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  interests 
and  sports.  Prioritize  and 
group  your  skills.  Examine 
these  skills  in  relation  to 
what  is  needed  by  employ- 
ers. 

Step  Two  -  Analyze 
Your  Market 

Now  that  you  know  what 
you  have  to  offer,  target 
your  product  to  the  right 
audience.  This  is  achieved 


by  finding  the  right  fit  be- 
tween your  skills,  interests, 
values  and  personality,  and 
possible  work  opportuni- 
ties. This  involves  research- 
ing significant  factors  that 
are  shaping  the  working 
world  and  paving  the  way 
to  many  new  employment 
trends.  Identify  markets  that 
will  benefit  from  your  skills 
and  interests. 

Step  Three  -  Outline 
Your  Strategy 

Your  strategy  will  outline 
the  blueprint  and 
timeframe.  Decide  on  the 
time  period:  four  months 
or  four  weeks?  Decide  on 
your  commitment:  how 
many  days  per  week  and 
how  many  hours  per  day? 
Be  realistic.  Include  the 
following  aspects  in  your 
strategy: 

•develop  your  obiectives; 
monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
•define  your  target;  indus- 
tries, organizations 
•define  the  type  of  work 


you  will  be  looking  for 
•complete  your  basic  sell- 
ing proposition,  "You 
should  hire  me  because  I 
can  offer  you  the  following 
benefits.  .  ." 

•prepare  a  list  of  the  skills 
you  are  interested  in  using 
•prepare  a  list  of  your  ac- 
complishments 
•prepare  a  list  of  sources 
of  iob  leads 

•determine  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  for  approach- 
ing them 

•identify  any  costs  result- 
ing from  your  search  e.g., 
printing  copies  of  your 
resume,  dry  cleaning  bills, 
transportation 
•evaluate  your  plan;  what 
activities  have  the  greatest 
pay  off  and  are  you  devot- 
ing most  of  your  time  to 
them? 

Step  Four  -  Design 
the  Presentation 

You  now  need  to  decide 
how  you  want  to  present 
yourself.  Employers  don't 
hire  you  because  you  need 


a  iob.  Instead,  they  hire  you 
because  you  offer  solutions 
to  their  workplace  needs. 
For  example,  they  need 
someone  to  design  a  com- 
puter program,  to  develop 
a  new  product  line  or,  to 
sell  their  services.  It  is  im- 
portantto  position  your  skills 
and  related-experiences 
into  solutions  or  benefits  to 
these  needs.  These  ben- 
efits will  vary  as  different 
organizations  have  differ- 
ent needs.  To  ensure  the 
most  positive  impression, 
design  the  right  presenta- 
tion. For  instance,  what 
resume  format  best  displays 
your  skills?  What  methods 
of  introduction  work  best 
for  small,  mid-sized  and 
large  organizations? 


Step  Five  -  Balance 
your  Search  with  the 
Rest  of  your  Life 

Whatever  you  do,  don't 
ignore  the  other  aspects  of 
your  life  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  they  will  have  an 
impact  on  your  success. 
Keeping  your  spirits  up  and 
remaining  motivated 
means  you  approach  em- 
ployers with  confidence, 
optimism  and  enthusiasm. 
Along  with  managing  your 
search,  you  need  to  man- 
age the  stress  that  comes 
with  it.  So  take  care  of 
yourself!  Moke  sure  you  are 
getting  enough  sleep,  eat- 
ing well,  exercising  and 
having  fun! 
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X  hrough  our  member 
firms  in  over  1 40  countries, 
the  people  of  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  are  applying  their 


and  entrepreneurship  to 
helping  solve  some  of  the 
great  business  challenges 
of  our  time.  Becoming  a 


Coopers  &  Lybrand  can 
open  the  door  to  a  world 
of  opportunity  for  you. 

Let's  talk. 


energy  enthusiasm,  expertise    chartered  accountant  with 

Visit  our  website  at  www.ca.coopers.com 
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Career  eupplement 


Marketingj  yourself  for  today's  workplace 


Monda}/,  September  15,  1997 


Graduating  this  Year? 


If  you  are  graduating  in  the 
spring  or  fall  of  '98,  you'll  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  have 
designed  an  entire  employ- 
ment service  around  your  ca- 
reer needs.  Regardless  of  your 
area  of  study,  this  service  can 
show  you  how  to  find  employ- 
ment based  on  your  skills,  in- 
terests ahd  experience.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  develop  a 
creative  and  powerful  self- 
marketing  plan  which  is  criti- 
cal in  today's  search  for  em- 
ployment. Register  with  the 
Graduating  Students  Em- 
ployment Service  (GSES) 
and  attend  an  Orientation  Ses- 
sion. You  will  discover  what 
this  service  has  to  offer  includ- 
ing how  to  organize  your 
search  and  how  to  maintain 
your  momentum  while  look- 
ing for  work. 

The  Graduating  Students  Em- 
ployment Service  offers  you  the 


following: 

•Over  100  employment  list- 
ings for  students  graduating  in 
the  spring  or  fall  of  '98 

•Employer  Information  Ses- 
sions at  various  locations 
around  the  campus 

•Seminars  on  how  to  complete 
the  CACEE  Application  for 
Employment  Form  (requested 
by  most  employers  who  come 
on  campus  to  recruit  from  the 
graduating  class) 

•CACEE  Form  critiquing  ses- 
sions 

•Home-Country  recruiting  for 
international  students 

•Free  copies  of  Career  Op- 
t/ons,  a  CAC£ E  publication  de- 
signed specifically  for  gradu- 
ating students 


Planning  your  career  while  still 
a  student  is  challenging.  We 
encourage  you  to  register  with 
this  service  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember. This  will  allow  you  to 
manage  your  time  most  effec- 
tively during  your  final  year. 
To  register  with  the  Graduat- 
ing Students  Employment  Ser- 
vice, visit  the  Career  Centre 
soon.  We  lookforward  to  help- 
ing you  get  started. 

GRADUATING  STUDENTS 
CHECKLIST 

•Register  with  the 
Graduating  Students  Em- 
ployment Service  (GSES). 

The  GSES  will  help  you  design 
a  powerful  work  search  plan. 
In  addition,  the  GSES  adver- 
tises a  wide  variety  of  full-time 
employment  opportunities  for 
1998  graduates.  To  register 
with  the  GSES,  please  visit  the 
Career  Centre  Information 


Desk. 

•Attend  a  Graduating 
Student  Employment 
Orientation.  By  attending 
an  orientation,  you  will  get: 
help  in  creating  on  organized 
work  search  plan;  logistical  in- 
formation on  how  to  apply  for 
positions  advertised  through 
the  Graduating  Students  Em- 
ployment Service;  a  copy  of 
the  graduating  students  mar- 
keting plan;  your  GSES  user  ID 
number  which  allows  you  to 
apply  for  positions  advertised 
through  the  GSES.  The  orien- 
tation schedule  and  sign-up 
sheets  are  available  at  the 
GSES  desk. 

•Check  the  GSES  Em- 
ployment Listings  Regu- 
larly. Positions  are  advertised 
on  a  weekly  basis  with  dead- 
lines approximately  two  weeks 
later  on  Wednesdays  at  1 2:00 
Noon.  The  employment  list- 
ing bulletin  boords  are  orga- 
nized by  the  National  Occu- 
pation Classifications.  Please 
read  the  listings  carefully  as 
many  employers  have  very 
specific  requirements.  For  ex- 


ample, some  employers  will 
ask  you  to  submit  a  copy  of 
your  transcripts.  More  detailed 
descriptions  for  each  adver- 
tised position  are  available  in 
the  the  GSES  area.  Most  em- 
ployers advertising  through 
the  GSES  have  information 
available  on-reserve  in  the 
Career  Resource  Library 
•Check  the  Upcoming 
Events  Board.  Many  orga- 
nizations host  information  ses- 
sions while  they  are  advertis- 
ing opportunities.  By  attend- 
ing these  sessions,  you  will  gain 
an  insight  into  the  needs  of 
these  organizations.  This  will 
give  you  an  edge  on  the  com- 
petition by  helping  you  tailor 
your  applications  for  each 
position.  Attending  informa- 
tion sessions  may  also  give 
you  the  opporlunity  to  meet 
with  the  managers  who  make 
the  hiring  decisions. 
•Have  your  Applications 
Critiqued.  On  average,  em- 
ployers spend  less  than  30  sec- 
onds screening  application 
forms  and  resumes.  You  can 
schedule  time  with  a  Career 


Centre  staff  member  to  go  over 
your  completed  application 
forms  or  resume.  To  sign-up 
for  a  CACEE  form  critique, 
please  visit  the  GSES  desk.  To 
sign-up  for  a  resume  critique, 
please  visit  the  Information 
Desk. 

•Complete  Your  Appli- 
cations Early.  The  dead- 
lines for  positions  advertised 
in  GSES  are  at  12:00  p.m. 
(usually  on  Wednesdays).  Your 
GSES  user  ID  number  must 
appear  on  any  application 
submitted  in  the  Career  Cen- 
tre boxes. 

•Create  a  Marketing 
Plan.  Many  positions  (80- 
90%)  are  never  advertised.  A 
marketing  plan  will  help  you 
learn  how  to  tap  into  this  mar- 
ket and  to  use  your  time  effec- 
tively. Attend  the  "Howto  Iden- 
tify Work  Opportunities"  work- 
shop. Research  opportunities. 
Attend  the  "Learn  How  to  Ap- 
proach Employers"  workshop. 
Questions  If  you  have  any 
questions,  feel  free  to  speak 
with  a  Career  Centre  staff  mem- 
ber. 


Completing  CACEE  Application  Forms 


As  many  employers  will  be  asking 
you  to  complete  a  CACEE  Applica- 
tion Form  for  Employment,  it  is 
helpful  to  know  why  employers  use 
them.  The  form  is  a  standardized 
application  form  used  by  colleges 
and  universities  across  Canada. 
Unlike  a  resume  and  covering  let- 
ter, the  employer  will  know  exactly 
what  information  will  be  included 
and  where  to  find  it  on  the  form. 
They  can  screen  these  forms  more 
efficiently. 

Your  CACEE  form  is  first  and  fore- 
most, an  important  marketing  tool. 
Your  chances  of  finding  employ- 
ment will  be  directly  related  to  how 
well  you  promote  your  skills  and 
experiences  and  how  well  they  meet 
the  needs  of  the  employer. 

The  first  step  in  completing  the 


CACEE  form  is  similar  to  complet- 
ing your  resume  and  covering  let- 
ter. Think  about  the  skills  you  have 
to  offer  an  employer  and  compare 
them  with  the  skills  advertised  in  the 
position  description. 

Next,  research  the  orgonization  to 
find  out  more  about  what  they  do 
and  how  well  they  are  doing  it. 
What  trends  are  having  an  impact 
on  their  business?  How  large  or 
small  is  their  organization?  What 
kind  of  research  do  they  do?  A  visit 
to  the  Career  Centre's  Resource 
Library  will  aid  you  in  your  re- 
search. 

With  the  above  information,  you 
can  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  com- 
plete the  CACEE  form.  Remember 
that  presentation  is  important  - 
don't  hand-write  the  form!  There  is 


a  disk-version  on  sale  in  the  Career 
Centre.  Individual  CACEE  form 
critiques  are  also  available  at  the 
Career  Centre  if  you  would  like 
direct  feedback  on  your  form.  There 
ore  also  seminars  on  how  to  pre- 
pare good  CACEE  forms.  (Check 
the  CACEE  critique  schedule  under 
Fall  Events). 

Remember,  you  are  marketing  your 
skills  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
organization.  Employers  look  for 
evidence  of  solutions  to  their  work- 
place needs  in  your  application 
form.  Your  form  should  therefore, 
reflect  an  understanding  of  the 
skills  and  experience  required  to 
perform  the  duties  outlined  in  the 
job  description.  Visit  the  Career 
Centre  and  find  out  more  on  how 
we  can  help  you  prepare  powerful 
applications! 


CACEE  Form  Checklist: 


1.  Employment  Focus 
How  is  the  form  going  to 
be  used  in  the  employ 
ment  search  process? 
What  occupotionol  areas/ 
positions  are  you  apply 

I       ing  for? 

2.  Bottom  Line 

How  well  does  the  CACEE 
form  accomplish  its  uiti 
mate  purpose  of  landing 
you  an  interview? 

3.  Relevance 

Has  extroneous  informa 
tion  been  eliminated? 

4.  Action  Orientation 
Do  sentences  begin  with 
action  verbs? 


5.  Content 

Does  the  form  avoid  gener 
olities  and  focus  on  specific 
information  about  your 
experience? 

6.  Skills  &  Accomplishments 
Are  your  occomplishments 
and  skills  emphasized? 

7.  Layout 
Does  the  form  look  profes 
sionol,  well-typed  and 
printed? 

Do  key  sales  points  stan^ 
out? 

8.  Overall  Appearance 
Do  you  want  to  read  it? 


Be  a  part  of  a 

Dynamic  & 
Winning  Team 

Visit  us  at  the  Career  Fair 
on  September  24th  &  25th 
or  check  us  out  @ 
www.ProlVIIRA.conn 
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Marketing)  yourself  for  today's  workplace 


Career  eupplementi 


Resumes  -  A  Powerful  Marketing  Tool 


The  secret  of  preparing  an  ef- 
fective resume  and  covering 
letter  lies  in  the  art  of  market- 
ing yourself  on  paper  concisely 
yet  with  imagination  and  origi- 
nality. Simply  put,  a  resume 
and  covering  letter  are  mar- 
keting tools.  In  preparing  to 
write  the  most  effective  resume 
and  covering  letter  you  should 
start  with  the  basics  of  market- 
ing. 

•Know  the  product 
•Know  the  buyer  or  market 
•Know  how  to  research  the 
market 

•Know  how  to  package  the 
product  for  the  desired  market 

KNOW  THE  PRODUCT 

You  are  promoting  .  .  .  you.  A 
good  salesperson  can  instantly 
articulate  the  features  and  ben- 
efits of  his  or  her  product.  In 
order  to  do  this  well  you  need 
to  clearly  identify  what  it  is  that 
you  are  offering  on  employer 
and  how  your  skills  would  be 
of  benefit  to  them  and  their 
organization. 

KNOW  THE  MARKET 

Marketing  also  means  target- 
ing your  audience  ...  in  this 
case,  your  readers  —  poten- 
tial employers.  A  resume  and 
covering  letter  promotes  and 
supports  a  goal,  a  target.  A 
resume  and  covering  letter  that 
is  untargeted,  wanders  aim- 
lessly without  giving  direction 
to  your  skills  and  abilities. 
Think  about  it.  Where  do  re- 


sumes and  covering  letters  go? 
They  go  to  potential  employ- 
ers, so  write  it  for  them.  The 
most  effective  ones  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  employer's  needs. 

KNOW  HOW  TO 
RESEARCH  THE  MARKET 

How  do  you  know  what  an 
employer's  needs  are?  Re- 
search. Start  with  the  duties 
listed  in  the  job  ad,  if  you 
have  one.  If  you  are  applying 
for  unadvertised  positions  you 
will  want  to  learn  everything 
you  con  about  the  industry 
and  the  organizations  in  which 
you  are  interested.  For  a  well- 
targeted,  effective  resume  and 
covering  letter,  you'll  need  to 
do  some: 

occupational  research: 

What  does  someone  in  that 
career  or  occupation  normally 
do?  If  you  are  replying  to  an 
advertised  position,  start  with 
the  job  ad  itself.  Further  occu- 
pational research  will  also  re- 
veal the  skills  and  knowledge 
needed  by  someone  in  that 
position,  as  well  as  the  required 
education  or  training. 

company  research:  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  company/ 
organization's  business?  What 
hove  they  done  (their  history)? 
Where  are  they  headed  (ob- 
jectives, strategies)?  Who  are 
their  competitors?  Who  are 
their  clients?  What  are  the 
organization's  values  (look  for 
their  mission  statement)?  Have 
there  been  or  will  there  be  any 


organizational  changes  occur- 
ring? 

industry  research:  What 
factors  affect  the  i  ndustry?  What 
impact  do  such  things  as  glo- 
bal or  national  trends,  political 
decisions,  or  economic  reali- 
ties have  on  the  industry? 

The  Career  Centre's  Re- 
source Library  is  the  best 
place  to  start  your  research. 
Understanding  job  require- 
ments and  being  able  to  make 
the  match  between  what  the 
employer  needs  and  what  you 
can  offer  is  crucial,  not  only  to 
a  good  resume  or  covering 
letter  but  to  the  entire  employ- 
Inent  search  process 

KNOW  HOW  TO  PACK- 
AGE THE  PRODUCT  FOR 
THE  DESIRED  MARKET 

Once  you  know  your  product 
(you)  and  your  market  (po- 
tential employer),  you  will 
have  a  sense  of  how  to  pack- 

RESUME  CLINIC  HOURS 
It  is  strongly  suggested  that 
if  you  ore  just  beginning  the 
process  of  preparing 
resumes  and  covering 
letters  that  you  first  attend  a 
Resume  and  Covering 
Letter  Seminar.  See  sched- 
ule of  dates  and  times  in 
"Autumn  Events"  of  this 
supplement. 

Scheduled 
Appointments: 
Monday's,  Wednesday's, 
Thursday's,  Friday's: 


£ssd)  Imperial  Oil 

You're  on  your  way 
withEsso. 


apply 

1 0  g         what  you  know. 

what  you  don't. 


We're  Imperial  Oil,  a  company  that  is  challenging  the  traditional, 
embracing  the  new,  and  moving  with  confidence  into  the  21st 
century.  Testing.  Exploring.  Asking  questions.  Finding  answers. 
When  you  think  about  it,  it's  not  all  that  different  from  what  you've 
been  doing  for  the  last  few  years.  If  you  take  the  time  to  explore 
Imperial  Oil,  you'll  find  that  we're  still  learning  new  things  every 
day.  And  so  will  you. 

If  you're  graduating  from  an  Engineering,  Computer  Science, 
Commerce,  Business  Administration,  Earth  Science,  or  related 
discipline,  we'd  really  like  to  meet  with  you. 


visit  us  on  campus  at: 
career  information  day 

Thursday,  September  25, 1997 


For  more  information  about  graduate  and  summer/co-op  opportunities 
at  Imperial  Oil,  visit  our  web  site  at: 

www.imperialoii.ca/imperial/campus1.htm 


age  or  tailor  your  product  for 
the  market.  Consider  what 
you  can  do  to  make  your 
package  (covering  letter,  re- 
sume) stand  out  from  the  rest, 
by  highlighting  skills  that  you 
know  will  be  needed  by  the 
potential  employer  and  by 
using  industry-specific  lan- 
guage and  terms. 
Your  resume  and  covering  let- 
ter should  be  the  best  fit  be- 
tween all  you  have  to  offer  — 
your  skills  and  experience  — 
and  the  employer's  needs.  You 
are  unique  and  you  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  learn  new 
skills.  There  will  never  be  one 
final, rightwayto  presentyour- 
self  on  paper.  In  fact,  there  are 
likely  several  effective  ways 
for  you  to  demonstrate  to  an 
employer  what  your  skills  ore 
and  how  they  would  be  of  ben- 
efit to  that  organization. 

RESUME  CLINIC  AND 
SEMINARS 

Students  who  have  never  writ- 

10:00  a.m.-  12:00  p.m 
2:00  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Tuesday's; 
10:00  a.m.-  12:00  p.m 
2:00  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m.  •  7:00  p.m. 
Drop-'in  times: 

Monday's: 
10:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 

Tuesday's: 
10:00  a.m.  -4:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 
Wednesday's,  Thursday's, 

Friday's: 
10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 


ten  a  resume  or  covering  letter 
will  want  to  attend  a  Resume 
&  Covering  Letter  Seminar. 
Seminars  ore  offered  weekly 
and  may  be  signed  up  for  at 
the  Career  Centre  Informotion 
Desk  (see  schedule  of  semi- 


nars in  "Autumn  Events"of  this 
supplement).  Students  who 
have  a  resume  and/or  cover- 
ing letter  which  they  would  like 
critiqued  may  make  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  Information 
Desk  for  the  Resume  Clinic. 


realize  you  didn't  major 

in  renting  cars, 
 — ........ —  -) 

but  you  are  an  important  linkj 

in  our  chain  of  achievements.! 
  t 

The  Enterprise  Management 
Training  Program  is  nationally 
acclaimed  for  its  ability  to  extend 
the  reach  of  your  formal  education  to 
include  a  real-life  understanding  of 
busmess  practices.  We  offer  bright, 
eager  recent  university/college  grads  the 
opportunity  to  explore  areas  including 
sales,  marketing,  administration, 
customer  service  and  management,  and 
we  offer  one  thing  most  organizations 
don't.. .the  chance  to  be  autonomous, 
make  decisions  and  grow,  professionally 
and  financially. 

In  return,  we  offer  a  1  st  year  guaranteed 
salary  of  $26K  &  excellent  benefits.  If 
this  intrigues  you,  we  invite  you  to 
contact  us  for  an  immediate  interview. 
Mail/fax  your  resume  to  Human 
Resources  at: 


Enterprise 


rent-3-car 


255  Consumers  Road,  Suite  120 
North  York,  ON  M2J'1R4  •  Fax:  416'491o251 

-  We  thank  all  applicants  for  their  response,  however  only 
those  selected  for  an  interview  will  be  contacted- 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


www.eraccom 


Independent  thinking... 
^.Memorable  results 


As  a  graduate 
of  Computer  Science  or 
Electrical  Engineering,  you  will 

MOSAlD's  niche  in  the  high 
tech  market  a  challenging  and  rewarding 
work  environment.  You  will  work  with 
our  talented  team  to  shape  the  future 
of  technology. 


The 
Memoiy 
Experts 


Founded  in  1975.  .MOSAID  Technologies  Incorporated 
has  established  a  leadership  position  in  the  design  and 
testing  of  memory  intensive  integrated  circuits. 
Recognized  for  innovation  and  excellence,  MOSAID  is 
the  independent  memory  chip  design  house  and 
manufacturer  of  memory  test  systems  for  engineering 
applications.  Our  customers  include  the  top  memory 
chip  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about  MOSAID'.s  opportunities 
please  contact  Human  Resources.  MOSAID 
Technologies  Incoiporated,  P.O.  Box  1 3579, 
Kanata.  Ontario  K2K  1X6 
Fax:  613-831-0796 

email:  human_resources @ mosaid.com 

For  more  infomiation  on  MOSAlD,  please  see  our  home  page: 
http://\vww .  mosaid.com 


Career  eupplement 


Marketing)  yourself  for  today's  workplacg 


l^ondas,  September  15.  1997 


Successful  Interviews  Every  Time! 


To  pretend  that  going  for  an 
interview  is  easy  would  be  un- 
fair. Most  people  are  some- 
what intimidoted  by  the  thought 
of  an  interview.  There  is  a  way 
of  overcoming  this  fear  and 
learning  how  to  manage  inter- 
views and  that  is  to  develop 
and  practise  your  interview 
skills.  These  skills  are  not  in- 
nate, they  must  be  developed. 

Learning  to  be  an  effective 
interviewee  is  as  important  as 
having  a  powerful  resume  and 
covering  letter.  Change  is  the 
operative  word  as  we  ap- 
proach the  2 1  st  century  and  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  the 
work  world.  Inherent  in  this 
reality  is  the  fact  that  you  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  be 
interviewed  each  time  you 
change  the  work  you  are  do- 
ing. Developing  strong  inter- 
view skills  is  a  key  ingredient 


in  your  career  success. 

What  is  the  point  of  an 
interview  from  an 
employer's  perspective? 

•to  further  explore  a  possible 
fit  between  what  the  interviewee 
has  to  offer  and  the  work  in 
question 

•to  assess  the  candidate's 
qualifications  and  potential 

•to  explore  the  interviewee's 
ability  to  think  on  their  feet 

•to  assess  presentation  style, 
command  of  the  language, 
knowledge  of  the  field 

•to  determine  the  candidate's 
understanding  of  the  position 
and  the  organization 


with  others  who  are  being  in- 
terviewed 


What  does  the  applicant 
want  to  accomplish  in 
the  interview? 

•to  present  themselves  in  the 
most  positive  light 

•to  convince  the  employer  of 
the  strong  fit  between  their  skills 
and  qualifications  and  the 
position 

•to  demonstrate  their  under- 
standing of  the  position  and 
the  organization 

•to  articulate  effectively  what 
skills  they  have  to  offer,  how 
they  have  been  developed  and 
where  they  have  been  used 


•to  compare  this  applicant     •to  find  out  more  about  the 


The  Career  Centre  con- 
tacted a  number  of  em- 
ployers and  asked  them  to 
share  with  us,  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked  dur- 
ing on-campus  interviews. 
Although  the  employers 
contacted  represented  a 
broad  industry  sector,  they 
asked  similar  questions 
when  screening  graduat- 
ing students  for  entry-level 
positions.  Here  are  the 
questions  that  appea  red  on 
their  lists: 


Commonly  Asked  Interview 

•Why  would  you  wont  to  work 
for  our  organization?  /  What 
interests  you  about  our  firm? 
•What  are  your  three  great- 
est strengths? 

♦Why  are  you  interested  in 
becoming  a  "  "? 


♦What  achievement  are  you 
most  proud  of  and  why? 
•Tell  me  about  a  time  when 
you  showed  initiative? 
♦Can  you  provide  me  with 
on  example  of  when  you  have 
surpassed  a  course  or  job 
requirement? 

♦Tell  me  about  a  time  when 


Questions 

you  solved  a  difficult  prob- 
lem at  school,  work  or  relat- 
ing to  your  extra-curricular 
activities. 

♦Describe  a  difficult  inter- 
personal situation  which 
you've  been  confronted  with 
and  then  explain  how  you 
resolved  it. 

•Tell  me  about  o  time  you 
successfully  balanced  sev- 
eral tasks  at  once. 
♦Where  do  you  see  yourself 
in  five  years?  Please  ex- 
plain. 


position  and  the  organization 

•to  determine  whether  they 
would  actually  want  to  do  the 
work  if  it  were  offered 

•to  decide  if  the  organization 
were  one  for  which  they  would 
wont  to  work 

•to  conclude  whether  or  not  the 
position  is  one  which  would  lead 
them  in  the  direction  they  would 
like  to  go  with  their  career 

The  preparation  done  before 


an  interview  is  often  as  impor- 
tant as  one's  performance  dur- 
ing the  interview.  In  preparing 
for  an  interview,  review  your 
skills,  experience  and  accom- 
plishments. Consider  howthese 
relate  to  the  position  for  which 
you  are  being  interviewed. 
Think  about  which  skills  and 
experiences  you  wont  to  high- 
light in  the  interview.  Reviewthe 
research  you  did  on  the  organi- 
zation. Determine  how  you 
might  best  be  able  to  demon- 
strate your  knowledge  of  the 
organization  and  the  require- 


ments of  the  position  in  the  in- 
terview. Have  all  of  this  infor- 
mation fresh  in  your  mind.  You 
will  get  better  with  each  inter- 
view. It  is  a  skill  you  can  de- 
velop which  will  ultimately  lead 
you  to  a  successful  outcome. 
The  Career  Centre  has  many 
resources  in  the  Career  Library 
which  con  assist  you  with  your 
research  and  preparation.  As 
well,  attend  the  Interview 
Techniques  Seminar  or 
make  on  appointment  with  a 
career  counsellor  to  discuss 
issues  dealing  with  interviews. 


Covering  Letters  that  Sizzle! 


We  all  know  how  important 
first  impressions  are.  The 
covering  letter  is  often  read 
first,  so  it  is  your  first  contact 
with  the  reader.  It  is  a  critical 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
an  employer  how  effectively 
you  communicateand  how  well 
you  understand  the  needs  of 
the  organization  and  how  your 
skills  and  experience  meet 
those  needs.  If  you  make  a 
good  first  impression,  your 
chances  of  having  your  resume 
taken  seriously  and  being 
selected  for  an  interview 
increase  substantially. 

A  covering  letter  should  always 
accompany  a  resume.  It  is 
your  chance  to  showcase  and 
highlight  your  skills  and 
relevant  experience  and  is  the 
link  between  your  resume  and 
the  employer's  needs.  It 
communicates  a  specific. 


personalized  message 
answering  the  questions  "why 
are  you  sending  this  resume?" 
and  "why  should  I  hire  you?" 

What  to  Say? 

What  are  you  offering?  What 
are  the  factors  that  you  can 
identify  -  the  key  areas  of 
inferesf  to  the  employer  -  that 
will  motivate  an  employer  to 
grant  you  an  interview? 

•your  skills  as  related  to  the 
employer's  needs 

•any  specific  knowledge  you 
have  on  the  organization  that 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the 
position  requirements 

•anytechnical  skillsthatwould 
be  used  on  the  job,  e.g. 
archival  storage  techniques  for 
museum  acquisitions 


•your  understanding  of  the. 
organization  and  the  industry 
in  which  it  operates 

•any  education  and/or 
training  completed  that  would 
be  relevant  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  position 

•any  contribution  that  you  can 
make  that  would  benefit  the 
organization  (focus  on 
contributions  to  the 
organization  rather  than 
benefits  to  yourself) 

It  takes  time  and  practice  to 
create  original,  interesting  yet 
succinct  letters.  Aswith  all  other 
skills  however,  your  writing  will 
improve  with  practice. 
Employers  receive  a  never- 
ending  flood  of  applications, 
so  it  is  essential  to  make  the 
time  to  ensure  your  covering 
letter  stands  out  from  the  rest. 


Our  innovation,  teamworic  and 
customer  driven  service  have  made 
BUSINESS  DEPOT  Canada 's  fastest  growing  retailer. 
Our  record  success  has  resulted  in  growth  of  145%  per  year  over 
the  past  5  years,  and  we're  not  slowing  downl  This  has  resulted  in  over  half  of 
our  Managers  being  promoted  last  year  With  figures  like  that,  just  think  of  how  you  can  contribute. 

Management  Opportunities 

Ttiere  are  no  boundaries  wtien  it  comes  to  the  attributes  that  make  you  perfect  for  a  management  career: 
leadership,  initiative,  a  drive  for  results  and  motivation  for  starters.  Not  to  mention  your  integrity,  open- 
mindedness  and  the  way  you  challenge  others  to  achieve  their  best  by  constantly  improving  yourself. 

Ideally,  your  successful  hands-on  management  style  has  fine-tuned  itself  through  prior  experience  in  a  restaurant, 
drug  retail,  home  improvement,  hotel,  mass  merchandise  or  a  warehouse  retailing  environment.  Succeeding  in 
a  multiple-pricrity,  deadline-intensive  setting  has  given  you  the  leadership  abilities  to  develop  and  inspire  a 
productive  and  enthusiastic  team.  A  post-secondary  education  is  preferred. 

Think  you  can  make  a  difference?  If  so,  please  forward  your 
resume,  in  confidence,  to:  Dave  Mann,  BUSINESS  DEPOT  LTD., 
30  Centurian  Drive,  Suite  106,  Markham,  Ontario  L3R  8B9 
e-mail:  careers@business-depot.com 

Diversity  and  equality  are  the  foundation  of  our  employment 
practices. 
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Once  you  land  that  first  position,  it  is  time  to  begin  to  manage  your 
worklife  through  continuous  education  and  training,  as  well  as  an  on- 
going assessment  of  the  workplace  and  your  skills.  To  help  you  with 
this  process,  take  advantage  of  the  following  Career  Centre  support: 
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Balancing  Act: 


Managing  Your  Life  While 
Looking  for  Work 


Managing  your  life  while 
looking  for  work  involves 
the  balancing  of  your 
many  needs  and  priori- 
ties. Balancing  requires 
that  you  examine  all  as- 
pects of  your  life  in  order 
to  assess  what  you  need 
to  do  to  improve  your 
quality  of  life. 

Keep  in  mind  thatalthough 
looking  for  work  is  not 
necessarily  fun,  it  is  only 
as  painful  and  stressful  as 
you  allow  it  to  be.  There 
ore  numerous  techniques 
that  can  be  used  to  allevi- 
ate stress  and  thus  allow 
you  to  spend  that  energy 
more  productively. 

Okay,  so  it  sounds  like  a 
parent  nagging  butthere  is 
something  to  eating  prop- 
erly, ensu  ring  that  you  get  a 
good  night's  sleep  and  ex- 
ercising. This  allows  you  to 
keep  a  clear  mind  and 
eliminate  stress  from  your 
body.  After  biking,  log- 
ging, roller-blading  or 
swimming,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  yourself  too  tired 
to  worry  about  anything. 
If  you  are  feeling  that  you 
are  missing  some  essen- 
tial skills  for  your  resume 
then  try  volunteering.  Vol- 
^nteering  allows  you  to 


not  only  develop  new  skills 
but  also  to  prove  to  yourself 
that  you  can  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  an  or- 
ganization. This  kind  of 
positive  reinforcement  can 
be  a  tremendous  motivator 
because  it  reminds  you  of 
yourstrengths  and  abilities. 
It  also  provides  excellent 
opportunities  to  make  new 
contacts  both  within  the  or- 
ganization and  also  with 
the  other  volunteers  who 
could  very  well  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  assist  you  in  net- 
working with  their  friends 
or  colleagues. 

Don't  forget  to  consider  re- 
turning to  school  to  take  a 
course  (or  courses)  to  im- 
prove your  skills,  such  as  a 
language  course,  an  ac- 
counting course,  a  com- 
puter course  or  that  course 
you  always  wanted  to  take 
but  never  had  time  for  be- 
fore. It  provides  an  extra 
focus  for  you  and  allows 
you  to  experience  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from 
progress  and  success  if  you 
are  becoming  frustrated 
with  your  search. 

Themostimportantthingto 
do  while  searching  for  em- 
ployment or  working  is  to 
have  some  fun!  That  means 


that  you  have  to  kick  back 
sometimes,  release  that 
pent  up  stress  and'frustra- 
tion  and  have  a  good  time. 
Most  local  papers  and 
magazines  have  a  special 
section  on  interesting 
things  to  do  every  month. 
The  best  thing  is  that  many 
of  them  are  free.  Having 
fun  also  requires  making 
time  foryour  interests  and 
hobbies.  Ifyouenioy  read- 
ing then  read,  cooking  then 
cook  or  dancing  then 
dance.  You  cannot  ne- 
glect to  fulfill  the  needs 
that  make  you  unique. 
Balance  requires  that  you 
nurture  and  manageyour 
personal  needs  in  addi- 
tion to  your  professional 
ones. 

Your  job  search  is  just  one 
facet  of  your  life  and  it  is 
important  not  to  let  frus- 
tration with  it  overshadow 
all  the  positive  things  in 
your  life.  Remember:  You 
are  going  to  find  work. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
entertain  the  thought  that 
you  won't.  You  have  the 
skills  and  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  bottom  line  is 
that  you  have  what  an  em- 
ployer is  looking  for.  You 
simply  haven't  found  that 
employer  yet.  J 


Get  your  feet  wet! 


J) 


Looking  to  make  a  splash?  Good  news  —  it's  RRSP  season 
again!  We've  got  great  entry-level  contract  opportunities  for 
detail-oriented,  computer-savvy  people  with  good  keyboarding 
skills  and  an  interest  or  experience  in  tinancial  services. 
If  you've  recently  graduated  and  are  looking  to  acquire 
valuable  skills  in  an  exciting  growth-oriented  industry,  this  is 
your  chance  to  make  some  serious  waves.  In  tact,  you  might 
just  consider  staying  on  full-time  —  there's  always  room  for 
people  who  excel. 

U  Of  T  CAREER  INFORMATIOM  DAYS  '97 

Thursday,  September  25, 1997 

East  Hall,  University  College  11:00  a.m.  —  3:00  p.m. 

Our  HR  Consultants  will  be  on-site  to  speak  with  you.  So  bring 
your  resume  —  and  take  the  plunge  with  Canada's  leading 
independent  financial  services  firm  serving  individual  investors. 

If  you're  unable  to  attend,  send  your 
resume  to:  Human  Resources 
MWCI,  22  FrontSt.,  W. 
Toronto,  Ontario 
IV153  2W5 

Attn:  RRSP  Season  ^^^^  WALV^ 


1 .  Pick  up  Personal  Financial  Planning  tipsheet 

2.  Purchase  a  copy  of  Travelling  the  Highway  of  Work:  A  guide  to 
Successfully  Managing  Your  Career 

3.  Meet  with  a  career  counsellor 


Planning  Your  Future  $$$ 


Financial  planning  is  a  skill 
most  people  need  to  ac- 
quire at  some  point.  This 
has  become  increasingly 
true  for  university  students 
and  recent  graduates.  We 
have  all  witnessed  the  dra- 
motic  transformations  in 
today's  new  economy  and 
with  a  little  planning  you 
can  put  yourself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of 
the  numerous  opportuni- 
ties that  are  waiting  for 
you.  With  a  sound  and 
responsible  financial  plan, 
one  can  prepare  for  an 
extensive  job  search  using 
a  variety  of  resources  or 
guard  against  an  unex- 
pected career  change. 
Financial  planning  also 
makes  a  voluntary  return 
to  job  searching  that  much 
easier,  whether  it  be  in 
order  to  find  a  better  job 
or  one  that  fits  with  career 
plans  more  closely.  The 
skill  is  developed  through 
the  learning  of  how  to  live 
on  a  fixed  income  and 
finding  the  discipline  to 
save.  Moreover,  contract 
work  presents  unique  op- 
portunities and  challenges 
in  terms  of  taxes  and  per- 
sonal accounting.  All 
agree  that  the  earlier  you 
start  to  plan  for  the  future 
and  live  within  you  means, 
the  easier  getting  there  will 
be. 


How  do  I  start? 

The  first  step  in  the  financial 
planning  process  is  to  sit 
down  and  identifyyourfixed 
expensesand  spending  pat- 
terns. This  will  include  such 
things  as  rent,  food,  enter- 
tainment, phone  ond  utili- 
ties. The  goal  is  to  identify 
your  expenses  and  to  rec- 
oncile them  with  your  in- 
come. If  you  ore  spending 
morethon  you  earn  it  will  not 
take  long  before  drastic 
action  is  required.  Keep 
your  budget  simple.  Finan- 
cial planning  is  nothing  more 
than  good  common  sense. 

Making  Your  Budget 
Work  For  You 

It  is  agreed  that  if  you  have 
not  already  started  to  bud- 
get and  develop  a  plan  for 
saving  money,  that  you 
should  do  so  when  starting 
a  first  job.  The  easiest  way 
to  save  money  is  to  simply 
set  a  certain  amount  of 
money  away  every  pay 
cheque.  Some  planners 
suggest  that  you  set  aside 
1 0%  of  every  pay  cheque 
and  place  it  into  a  special 
saving  account,  bonds  or 
any  other  investment  that  is 
easily  cashed.  You  want  to 
have  these  funds  readily 
available  and  in  a  place 
where  you  will  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  making  an  early 
withdrawal, 


RRSP's 

An  effective  means  of  in- 
creasing the  power  of  your  - 
savings,  and  one  highly 
recommended  by  plan- 
ners, is  the  use  of  Regis- 
tered Retirement  Saving 
Plans.  If  you  are  prepar- 
ing to  purchase  an  RRSP, , 
you  should  discuss  the  dif-  ^ 
ferent  options  available| 
to  you  with  a  financial . 
planner,  a  broker  or, 
banker  before  locking'^ 
yourself  into  a  plan.  Also ; 
ask  about  low  interest ' 
loans  to  pay  for  RRSP's. 

Research  financial  plan- , 
ning  until  you  can  develop 
a  plan  that  is  tailored  to 
your  specific  needs.  More 
importantly,  do  it  today  ? 
and  not  tomorrow:  TIME 
IS  MONEY. 

REMEMBER: 

•Set  yourself  a  budget  as  , 
soon  as  possible. 
•Stick  to  your  budget  and 
to  your  savings  plan. 
•  Explore  the  options  that  • 
are  available  and  chose 
those  that  will  help  you 
reach  your  objectives. 
♦Pay  off  debts  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

•Pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
Career  Centre's  tipsheet, 
"Personal  Financial  Plan- 
ning". 
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An  Alliance 


in  Excellence 


All  Careers  in  Public  Accounting  Are  Not  the  Same. 

Richter,  Usher  &  Vineberg  is  among  the  top  ten  public  accounting  firms  in  Canada,  with  offices  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  We  are  dedicated  to  providing  the  finest  quality  service  to  our  entrepreneurial 
client  base. 

At  Richter,  you'll  get  the  chance  to  develop  a  well  rounded  business  background  while  being  exposed 
to  excellent  opportunities  for  upward  mobility  -  all  within  a  growing  and  dynamic  environment. 
You'll  work  with  our  entrepreneurial  client  group  and  provide  a  wide  range  of  valuable  services 
-  from  audit  and  accounting  to  tax,  micro  computers  and  management  consulting.  As  a  medium- 
sized  firm  we  offer  some  big  advantages,  such  as  a  comprehensive  professional  development 
package  and  an  excellent  UFE  training  program.  But  we're  small  enough  to  give  our  employees  the 
personal  attention  they  need  to  help  their  careers  grow. 


Richter,  Usher 
&  Vineberg 

Chartered  Accountants 

A  Member  of  Summit  International 


If  you  are  interested  in  us,  come  see  us 
at  FACS  day. 

Richter,  Usher  &  Vineberg 
90  Eglinton  Avenue  East,  7tti  Floor, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4P  2Y3. 
Fax:  (416)  932-6200. 


AUTUMN  EVENTS 
[Subject  to  change. 
Please  confirm  details 
at  the  Career  Centre.) 

SEPTEMBER  1997 

Thursday,  September  4 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  September  5 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  8 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  8 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  9 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  September  10 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  September  10 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

12:00  -  1:00  p.m. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  2102 

Wednesday,  September  10 
How  to  Complete  the  CACEE 
Application  Form  Seminar 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  September  1 1 
Resume  and  Cover  Letter 
Seminar 

10:00  -  12:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 


Thursday,  September  1 1 
Interview  Techniques 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  September  1 2 
Learn  How  to  Approach 
Employers 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  September  12 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  1 5 

How  to  Complete  the  CACEE 

Application  Form  Seminar 

10:00  -  12:00  Noon 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  1 5 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

12:00  -  1:00  p.m. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  2135 

Monday,  September  1 5 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

2:30  -  5:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  1 6 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

12:00  -  1:00  p.m. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  2135 

Tuesdoy,  September  1 6 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  1 6 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

1:00  -  4:00pm 

Career  Centre,  seminor  room 

Wednesday,  September  17 
Interview  Techniques 

10:00  -  1:00pm 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wed.,  September  1  7 

How  to  Prepare  for  Career 

Information  Days  1997 

Seminar 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 


Sidney  Smith  Hall  Room  2102 

Wednesday,  September  1  7 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  September  18 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

11:00-  12:00  Noon 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  September  18 
Learn  How  to  Approach 
Employers 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Friday,  September  19 
Resume  and  Cover  Letter 
Seminar 

10:00-  12:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  22 
How  to  Prepare  for  Career 
Information  Days  1997 
Seminar 

10:00  -  12:00  Noon 

Sidney  Smith  Hall  Room  1073 

Monday,  September  22 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

12:00-  1:00  p.m. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  1073 

Monday,  September  22 
Interview  Techniques 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  22 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  p.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 
Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  23 

How  to  Complete  the  CACEE 

Application  Form  Seminar 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  23 
Resume  and  Cover  Letter 

Seminar 

5:30  -  8:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  September  24 
Career  Information  Day 


A  history  of  innovation. 
A  future  of  success. 

It  all  began  in  a  machine  shop  back  in  1953.  From  ihese  modest  origins, 
Husky  has  grown  to  become  a  global  supplier  of  molds,  machines  and  robotics 
for  the  plastics  industry.  Our  continued  growth  worldwide  has  contributed  to 
the  success  of  our  customers  in  over  60  countries. 

At  Husky,  we  know  that  hard  work  and  dedication  go  into  any  successful 
venture.  Equally  important  to  our  mission,  however,  is  a  focus  on  what's  truly 
important.  Our  emphasis  on  protecting  the  environment  forms  Husky's 
corporate  culture,  and  goes  beyond  government  regulations,  making  us  one 
of  the  most  environmentally  aware  companies  around.  So,  as  you  make  your 
way  toward  graduation,  keep  the  big  picture  in  mind,  hold  onto  your  ideals 
and  lake  pride  in  what  you  have  already  accomplished.  After  all,  success 
stories  have  to  begin  somewhere.  To  find  out  more  about  Husky's  exciting 
career  opportunities,  please  contact  us  at: 

Husky  Injection  Molding  Systems  Ltd.,  500  Queen  Street  South,  Bolton, 
Ontario,  L7E  5S5.  For  more  information  about  working  at  Husky,  please  visit 
our  web  site  at;  www.husky.on.ca. 

Husky  is  committed  to  equity  in  employment  and  offers  a  smoke-free  environment. 


11:00-3:00  p.m. 
University  College, 
East  and  West  Halls 

Thursday,  September  25 
Career  Information  Day 

11:00-3:00  p.m. 
University  College, 
East  and  West  Halls 

Thursday,  September  25 

Discovering  Your  Skills  and 

Options 

10:00-1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  September  26 
Learn  How  to  Approach 
Employers 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  September  26 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Saturday,  September  27 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00-1 :00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  29 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

10:00  -  1 1:00  a.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  September  29 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

2:30  -  5:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  30 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  30 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  September  30 
Interview  Techniques 

5:30  -  8:00  p.m. 


Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

OCTOBER  1997 

Wednesday,  October  1 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

10:00-  11:00  a.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wedesday,  October  1 

How  to  Prepare  the  CACEE 

Application  Form  Seminar 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  1 

Get  the  Scoop  on  Resumes! 

3:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Sign  up  at  Career  Centre 

Friday,  October  3 

Resume  and  Covering  letter 

Seminar 

10:00  -  12:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  3 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Saturday,  October  4 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  October  6 
Interview  Techniques 

l:00-4:00pm, 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  7 

How  to  Prepare  the  CACEE 

Application  Form  Seminar 

10:00  -  12:00  Noon 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  7 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  8 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

11:00  -  12:00  Noon 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  8 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

1:00  -  4:00pm 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  8 

Get  the  Scoop  on  Interviews! 

3:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Sign  up  at  the  Career  Centre 

Thursday,  October  9 
Resume  and  Covering  letter 
Seminar 

1:30  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  10 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00-  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  10 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Coreer  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  1 4 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  14 
Resume  and  Covering  letter 
Seminar 

5:30  -  8:00  p.m. 
Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  1 5 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00-  1:00  p.m. 


Career  Centre,  seminar  room 
Thursday,  October  1 6 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  17 
Interview  Techniques 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  1  7 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Saturday,  October  1 8 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  October  20 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00-  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  October  20 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  21 
Resume  and  Covering  letter 
Seminar 

1:00  -  3:30pm 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  21 
Interview  Techniques 

5:30  -  8:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  22 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  October  23 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  24 
Interview  Techniques 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  24 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  October  27 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

2:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  28 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00-  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  October  28 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Interview  Techniques 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  October  31 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 


NOVEMBER  1997 

Saturday,  November  1 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 


Monday,  September  15.  1997 


Autumn  events 


Career  supplement 


Monday,  November  3 
Resume  and  Covering  Letter 
Seminar 

2:30  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  November  4 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  November  4 
Interview  Techniques 

5:30  -  8:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  November  6 
Speaker  Series:  Focus  on 
the  Food  and  Cosmetics 
Industry 

3:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  November  7 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00-  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  November  7 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3;00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  November  10 
Interview  Techniques 

1:00-4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  November  10 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  November  1 1 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  November  1 2 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

11:00  -  12:00  Noon 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  November  1 2 
Resume  and  Covering  Letter. 
Seminar 

1:30-4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  November  1  3 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  November  1 4 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  November  1  7 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  November  1  7 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  November  1 8 
Resume  and  Covering  Letter 
Seminar 

5:30-8:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  November  1 9 
Interview  Techniques 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  November  20 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 


Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  November  21 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Saturday,  November  22 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Monday,  November  24 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

5:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  November  25 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  November  26 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  November  27 
Resume  and  Covering  Letter 
Seminar 

10:00-  12:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  November  27 
Interview  Techniques 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  November  28 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  November  28 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 


DECEMBER  1997 

Monday,  December  1 
Learn  How  To  Approach 
Employers 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Tuesday,  December  2 
How  To  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  December  3 
Interviewing  Techniques 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Wednesday,  December  3 
Graduating  Students 
Employment  Orientation 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Thursday,  December  4 
Discovering  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 

Friday,  December  5 
Resume  and  Cover  Letter 
Seminar 

10:00  -  12:30  p.m. 

Career  Centre,  seminar  room 


SCARBOROUGH 
CAMPUS 
(Confirm  location  and 
sign  up  at  the  Resource 
Centre.) 

Thursday,  September  1 1 
Graduating  Students 
Orientation  Session 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Monday,  September  1  5 
Graduating  Students 
Orientation  Session 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 


Tuesday,  September  1 6 
Graduating  Students 
Orientation  Session 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  1  7 
Graduating  Students 
Orientation  Session 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  September  1 8 
Graduating  Students 
Orientation  Session 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Monday,  September  22 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Monday,  September  29 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  1 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

5:00  -  7:00  p.m. 

Monday,  October  6 
Learn  How  to  Approach 
Employers 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  7 
Interview  Techniques 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  8 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

5:00  -  7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  9 

Is  Graduate  School  for  You? 

10:00  -  1  1:00  a.m. 

Thursday,  October  9 
Interview  Techniques 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  1 4 

Is  Graduate  School  for  You? 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  1  5 
Learn  How  to  Approach 
Employers 

5:00  -  7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  1 6 
Extern  Orientation  Session 

3:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  21 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

1  1:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  22 
Extern  Orientation  Session 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  23 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options 

10:00  -  12:00  noon 

Thursday,  October  23 
Resume  and  Covering  Letter 
Seminar 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Monday,  October  27 

Extern  Orientation  Session  - 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  28 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

1  1:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Resume  Blitz 

10:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  30 
How  to  Identify  Work 
Opportunities 

10:00  -  12:00  noon 

Tuesday,  November  4 
Learn  How  to  Approach 
Employers 

11:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  6 


IB 


0 


Sir  Edmund  Hillari; 
was  the  first  person 
to  reach  the  peak 
of  Mount  Everest. 
Who  was  the  second? 


P&G  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Corporate  Equal 
Opportunity  Group — 
industry  representatives 
comernei  with  human 
rights  and  employment 
equity. 


Speaking  of  firsts,  did  you  combine    shampoo  and 

l<now  Procter  &  Gamble  conditioner  (Pert  Plus)  into 

Inc.  was  the  first  company  one  product?  So  check  us 

to    introduce    toothpaste  out...  There  are  still  some 

with  fluoride  (Crest)  and  to  mountains  to  climb. 


Changing  Our  World 
Through  Dedicated  People 
and  Innovative  Products 


WE  ARE  HIRING  FOR  SUMMER  INTERN  POSITIONS!! 

(FROM  ALL  DEGREES/DISCIPLINES) 

Positions  available  In: 

-  Customer  Business  Development 

-  Brand  Management 

-  Finance 

-  Product  Supply 

Summer  Intern  positions  are  designed  for  first  year 
MBA's  and  final  year  undergrads. 


Application  Deadline:  January  22, 1997 

Drop  off  at  the  Career  Centre 
Check  out  our  web  page  at  http://www.pg.com/careers 


Career  supplement 


Autumn  events 


Monday,  September  15,  1997 


ERINDALE 
CAMPUS 

Tuesday,  September  9 
GSES  Orientation 

1:00  -  2:00  p.m. 
Council  Chamber 

Wedesday,  September  10 
GSES  Orientation 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 
Council  Chamber 

Thursday,  September  1 1 
GSES  Orientation 

1 1:00  -  12:00  noon 
Council  Chamber 

Monday,  September  1 5 
GSES  Orientation 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 
Council  Chamber 

Tuesday,  September  1 6 
GSES  Orientation 

1  1:00  -  12:00  noon 
Council  Chamber 

Wednesday,  September  1  7 
GSES  Orientation 

12:00  -  1:00  p.m. 
Council  Chamber 

Thursday,  September  1 8 
Resume  and  CACEE  Drop- 
in  Critiques 

1 :00  4:00  p.m. 
Career  Centre 

Monday,  September  22 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options  workshop 

10:00  -  12:00  noon 
Seminar  Room 

Tuesday,  September  23 
Resume  and  CACEE  Drop- 
in  Critiques 

10:00  4:00  p.m. 
Career  Centre 

Wednesday,  September  24 


Approaching  Employers 
workshop 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Thursday,  September  25 
Interview  Skills  workshop 

11:00  -  1:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Monday,  September  29 
Resume  Drop-in  Critiques 

1:00  4:00  p.m. 
Career  Centre 

Tuesday,  September  30 
Extern  Program 
Orientation 

1 1:00  -  12:00  noon 
Room  3129 

Wednesday,  October  1 
Interview  Skills  workshop 

4:00  -6:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Thursday,  October  2 
Extern  Program 
Orientation 

12:00  -  1:00  noon 
Room  3129 

Tuesday,  October  7 
Extern  Program 
Orientation 

1 :00  -  2:00  noon 
Room  3129 

Wednesday,  October  8 
Professional  Schools  Fair 

12:00  -  2:00  p.m. 
Meeting  Place 

Tuesday,  October  1  4 
Interview  Skills  workshop 

1  1:00  -1:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Thursday,  October  1 6 
Identifying  work 
Opportunities 

12:00  -  2:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 


Monday,  October  20 
Resume  and  Covering 
Letter  seminar 

10:00  -  12:00  noon 
Seminar  Room 

Wednesday,  October  22 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options  workshop 

5:00  -  7:00  p.m. 


Seminar  Room 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Identifying  Work 
Opportunities  workshop 

4:00  -  6:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Tuesday,  November  1 1 
Approaching  Employers 


workshop 

12:00  -  2:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Monday,  November  1 7 
Discover  Your  Skills  and 
Options  workshop 

11:00  -  1:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 
Wednesday,  November  1 9 


Interview  Skills  workshop 

5:00  -  7:00  p.m. 
Seminar  Room 

Thursday,  November  27 
Resume  and  Covering 
Letter 

10:00  -  12:00  noon 
Seminar  Room 


PUT  YOUR  CAREER  PATH 
ON  TARGET 

GN  Nettest  is  a  dynamic,  innovative,  fast  growing  global 
communications  company  located  in  the  greater  Toronto 
area.  We  are  looking  for  energetic,  creative,  motivated 
individuals  to  join  our  Research  and  Development  team. 

ENGINEERS 

If  you  are  interested  in  shaping  the  future  of 
communications  by  delivering  leading  edge,  innovative 
solutions  for  testing  and  validation  of  advanced,  high 
speed  data  services  and  networks  such  as  A  TM,  Broadband 
ISDN,  Gigabit  Ethernet,  we  invite  you  to  visit  us  at: 

University  College,  St.  George  Campus 

Thursday  September  25,  1997 

1 1 :00  a.m.  -3:00p.m. 


We  look  forward  to  meeting  you! 


Nettest 


Totitl  care  for  networks 


GN  Nettest  (Canada)  Inc 
55  Renfrew  Drive 
Markham,  ON  L3R  8H3 


Imagine 

the..  .... 

'^^sibilites... 


Future  with  Matrox! 


We're  Matrox,  and  over  the  last  20  years  we've  taken  our  place  as  leader  and  innovator  in 
today's  hottest,  most  state-of-the-art  technologies  -  computer  graphics,  image  processing, 
video  and  multimedia,  and  networking. 

Our  Secret  to  Success. .  .We  combine  awesome  talent  with  cutting-edge  technology! 

With  over  a  thousand  employees  worldwide,  design  centers  in  Markham,  Ontario  and 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  sales  offices  in  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  we  are  one  of  North 
America's  fastest  growing  high  tech  companies.  Our  award-winning  high  performance 
graphics  accelerators  Millennium  and  Mystique  have  earned  over  250  industry 
awards  for  product  excellence  and  secured  us  business  partnerships  with  industry 
leaders  like  IBM,  HR  Dell  and  Compaq,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Typhoon  Technologies... your  chance  to  design  the  future.  Our  design  center  in 
Markham,  Ontario  is  developing  leading-edge  commercial  graphics  and  multimedia  for  the 
PC-graphics  and  motherboard  markets.  To  retain  our  industry  leadership  position,  we 


are  committed  to  offering  talented,  dynamic  University  graduates  the  training  and 
career  development  opportunities  necessary  to  inspire  them  to  realize  their  potential 
while  shaping  the  future  of  21  st  century  graphics. 

If  you  are  a  graduating  student  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Computer  Engineering, 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics  or  Physics  and  would  like  to  find  out  more  about 
career  opportunities  available,  please  contact  your  student  placement  office  on  campus, 
consult  our  web  site  at:  www.matrox.com  or  send  a  resume  and  academic  transcript 
to:  Matrox  -  Typhoon  Technologies  Inc.,  Human  Resources,  10  Allstate  Parkway, 
Markham,  Ontario  L3R  5P8.  Fax:  (905)  944-4909. 

Visit  us  at  Career  Information  Days  -  September  24  and  25,  University  College, 
St.  George  Campus  1 1:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

fflOlfOX 


Not  too  long  ago,  King  Cobb  Steelie 
was  a  small,  struggling  band  from 
Guelph,  Ontario  with  a  handful  of 
loyal,  local  fans.  Now,  after  the  inter- 
national release  and  success  of  its 
third  record  Jun  ior  RelcLxer,  a  couple 
ofMuchMusic  Video  Award  nomina- 
tions and  an  opening  gig  for  Blur 
when  the  Brits  make  their  millionth 
(or so)  Toronto  appearance  tomorrow 
night  at  Varsity  Arena,  KCS  is  finally 
solvent. 

'This  is  the  first  time  we' ve  actually  been  financially  able  to  support 
ourselves,"  said  Kevan  Byrne,  vocalist  and  guitar  player  for  the  band, 
while  sitting  with  bandmates  Kevin  Lynn  and  bandmate/housemate/ 
silent  contributor  to  this  interview  Mike  Armstrong  just  outside  their 
home  in  Toronto. 

"I  worked  full-time  up  until  last  July"  bassist  Lynn  added,  a  degree 
of  caution  affecting  his  voice.  'Then  I  just  said  'We're  going  to  do  the 
record,  we're  going  to  tour  the  record... there's  no  way  I  can  possibly 
keep  this  job.'"  Unlike  other  members,  Lynn's  previous  full-time  job 
saw  him  doing  work  in  the  field  for  which  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Guelph — film  production. 


BY  IAN  ROTH,  VARSITY  STAFF 

Byrne  admits  they  haven't  yet  ordered  their  Ferraris,  but  they've 
all  relinquished  their  'normal '  jobs  in  favour  of  devoting  all  their  time 
to  the  band. 

"We're  all  broke  all  the  time,"  he  said  as  all  three  members 
modeled  the  holes  in  their  shoes  for  the  Dictaphone,  "but  the 
chances  of  getting  a  fulfilling  job  where  you're  not  broke  all 
the  time  are  pretty  slim  for  most  people.  So  I  consider  our 
existence  quite  privileged  in  many  ways." 

This  holy-shoed  band  is  indeed  quite  privileged.  For  in  its 
relatively  short  and  anonymous  existence.  King  Cobb  Steelie 
has  collaborated  with  some  of  the  more  reputable  record 
producers  in  the  business.  On  their  first  major  label  release. 
Project  Twinkle,  they  managed  to  get  Bill  Laswell,  man  of 
international  eclecticism,  to  produce.  And  on  Junior  Re- 
laxer,  Laika  sound  agent  and  producer  Guy  Fixsen  made  the  \ 
trip  to  Mississauga  to  produce  and  even  play  on  the  record. 
Although  they  were  initially  quite  pleased  with  what  Laswell  Wj^' 
did  for  the  album,  the  band  has  since  realized  that  Project 
Twinkle  could  have  been  much.better. 

"At  the  time  we  thought  it  was  brilliant,"  Byrne  said  of 
Project  Twinkle.  "It  was  a  very  positive  experience." 

"My  only  criticism  of  the  Laswell  session  is  that  we  didn't 
get  our  hands  dirty  enough,"  Lynn  qualified.  "Bill's  a  bit  of 
a  hands-off  kind  of  guy,  like  a  sorcerer  or  a  mystic.  He  has  such  a  clear 
mindset  of  what  he's  doing  that  hejust  goes  ahead  and  does  it  when  he' s 
mixing  or  when  he's  producing.  You're  not  necessarily  involved  with 
every  step  in  the  phase.  And  with  Guy  Fixsen  it  was  absolutely, 
completely  the  opposite.  We  talked  all  the  time." 

Moving  from  Laswell's  look-but-don't-touch  session  to  Fixsen's 
let's-please-everybody  school  of  production,  KCS  was  able  to  com- 
pare both  extremes  of  teamwork  in  the  art  of  record  production.  It  is 


ZLniversaC  CCinic 
of  "BCectroCtfsis 


PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

•  Specializing  in  Women  and  Men 

•  Sterile  Disposable  Gloves  and  Needles 

•  Body  Waxing  Available 

•  Free  Consultation 


Student  & 
Newcomers 
Discount 


EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMENTS  AVAILABLE 
Certified  Electrologist  &  Aesthetician 
Highly  Qualified  •  Recommended  by  physicians 


961-8464 


Medical  Arte  Building,  170  St.  George  St.  (  at  Bloor  )  Suite  922 


not  surprising  that  they  preferred  one  style  dramatically  over  another. 
To  give  Fixsen  even  more  brownie  points,  as  far  as  the  band  is 
concerned,  he  honoured  them  by  volunteering  to  perform  on  the 
record. 

"We  discussed  every  detail  of  the  record  [with  Fixsen],"  Byrne 
explained  proudly.  "And  1  think  with  Bill,  to  be  fair,  he  said  'I 
want  you  guys  to  put  your  faith  in  me  and  let  me  do  the  record.' 
And  because  he's  Bill  Laswell  and  he's  worked  with  some  of  the 
best  musicians  in  the  entire  world,  what  are  you  going  to  say? 
You're  going  to  say  'Okay,  sure  Mr.  Laswell.'" 

The  three  members  (Armstrong  nodding  in  agreement)  made 
sure  to  mention  that  they're  still  proud  of  Project  Twinkle, 
although  to  them  it  doesn't  accurately  convey  what  King  Cobb 
Steelie  sounds  like.  Kevin  Lynn  puts  the  cards  on  the  table. 
"Basically  we're  a  lot  better  [now]  than  we  were  then.  A  lot 
better." 

This  improvement,  which  they  attribute  to  having  more  time 
to  experiment,  mostly  in  the  studio,  is  credited  with  the 
improving  the  band's  popularity  within  the  music  media.  This 
increase  in  exposure  has  also  led  lo  Junior  Relaxer's  becom- 
ng  the  first  King  Cobb  Steelie  record  to  be  picked  up  and 
released  in  the  United  States  and  in  countries  throughout 
Europe.  Today  the  record  companies  like  them;  even  the 
music  journalists  like  them.  But  they're  still  feeling  they  should  be 
selling  more  records  in  Canada — that  this  King  Cobb  Steelie  kick  the 
journalists  keep  reporting  should  really  translate  into  more  sales  and 
money  in  their  pockets. 

"Even  though  we're  not  making  a  lot  of  money — it's  just  enough  to 
scrape  by — the  opportunity  is  unbelievable,"  Lynn  asserts,  very 
diplomatically.  "We're  going  to  play  a  festival  in  France.  We  get  to 
play  in  Italy.  Just  think  about  that!" 


GREENPEACE  ^jj- 
/^al  thy  Food  for  a  ^y]^al  thy  Planet 

This  is  a  special  restaurant  benefit  for  Greenpeace  on 
Tuesday,  September  16th.  There  will  be  a  free  draw  for 
prizes.  Participating  Toronto  restaurants  include:  Imagine 
Cafe,  Hey  Good  Cooking,  Future  Bakery  &  Cafe  (Bloor  & 
Brunswick),  Forkchops  (Bloor  &  Spadina),  Insomnia, 
Frecklebean  Cafe,  Yofi's,  Tasca's,  Bryden's  Restaurant  and 
The  Sunny  Cafe.  For  information  about  the  specified  time 
for  each  location  call  597-8408  ext.  3060. 


Welcome  back  from  your  l-a\  ()iinte  Bar 

Mon.  I  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  ISC  Wings 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

As  sure  as  the  new  fall  TV  season 
will  inevitably  suck,  you  can  bet 
that  Blur  will  put  out  a  fantastic 
album  every  three  years  or  so. 

The  thing  is.  Blur  releases  a 
new  record  every  year  and  a  half, 
meaning  that  for  every  flash  of 
brilliance,  there  is  an  offering  of 
putridity  that  you  wish  had  sunk 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  while  on  its  way  over 
here. 

To  wit,  public  opinion  toward 
the  band's  past  three  albums  can 
be  summarized  as  such: 

Parklife,  1994:  "Fokken 
brillyant,  ay?" 

The  Great  Escape,  1995: 
"Bleedin'  shite,  laddies!" 

Blur,  1997:  "Now  thas  more 
fokken  loik  it!" 

Yes,  Blur  ts  the  true  follow-up 
to  the  wonderful  Parklife,  consti- 
tuting both  a  return  to  and  an 
escape  from  form.  Singer  Damon 
Alburn  eases  off  on  the  snobbery 
that  marred  the  dreadful  Great 
Escape  (repeat  after  me:  "It  was 
just  a  dream")  while  guitarist 
Graham  Coxon,  bassist  Alex 
James,  and  drummer  Dave 
Rowntree  push  the  songs  into 


territories  their  peers  (that  means 
you,  Noel)  fear  to  tread. 

Many  have  tried  to  chalk  up 
the  new-found  distorted  sounds 
on  "Song  2"  and  "Chinese 
Bombs"  to  a  sudden  appreciation 
for  American  indie-rock  (Damon 
has  been  known  to  share  a  pint 
with  Pavement's  Stephen 
Malkmus).  But  as  the  deep  bass 
grooves  on  "Death  Of  A  Party" 
and  "Essex  Dogs"  attest,  this 
record  could  just  as  easily  be 
Blur's  answer  to  hip  hop  and 
dub.  In  fact,  with  Damon  "woo 
hoo"-ing  all  over  "Song  2,"  the 
most  discernible  influence  on 
Blur  is  not  Malkmus,  but  rather 
Homer  Simpson. 

"He  isn't!"  laughs  a  cheerful 
Rowntree  over  the  phone  from 
his  hotel  room  in  Reykjavik.  "But 
there's  some  interesting  links  there. 
On  our  last  tour  of  America  there 
was  a  20-hour  Simpsons  video 
and  we  just  watched  it  non-stop. 
We  watched  it  so  often  that  we 
knew  all  the  lines  in  all  the  epi- 
sodes, like  200  fucking  episodes. 
It  was  ridiculous. 

"We've  kind  of  diversified  our 
outlook  more  than  we  usually  do 
on  this  record,"  he  says  more 
seriously.  "But  I  don't  really  like 
Pavement.  You  know,  they '  re  nice 


people,  but  I  certainly  don't  see 
much  connection  between  what 
we're  doing  and  what  they're  do- 
ing." 

Try  as  they  might  to  deny  any 
concession  to  Yankee 
imperialism,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  most  B  n  t 
of  the  Brit-pop  crew 
have  finally  cracked  the 
skulls  of  notoriously 
xenophobic  Beavii  and 
Butlheadsin  America 
The  deep,  thudding 
sound  you  hear  is  that 
of  reformed  Nirvana 
fans  stagediving  off 
their  sofas  each  time 
the  severely  rocking 
(albeit  extremely  over- 
played) "Song  2"  pops 
up  on  MTV. 

"It  definitely  seems 
like  there's  a  lot  more  interest  in 
America,"  observes  Rowntree. 
"It's  exciting  at  the  moment. 
We've  kind  ofbeen  struggling  for 
8  or  9  years  now  to  permeate  the 
consciousness  of  North  America. 
It  suddenly  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing very  quickly — all  that  we've 
been  working  so  hard  for  in 
America  for  so  long  seems  to  be 
happening." 

Even  the  most  Brit-repellent 


Artiste 


Product 


Yanks  have  to  be  on  Blur's  side 
this  time  around.  The  press-gen- 
erated squabbles  with  Oasis 
played  out  like  Brit-pop's  ver- 
sion of  War  and  Peace  (expect 
without  the  Peace 
'■  part),  but  after  end- 
less rounds  of  "I- 
know-you-are-but- 
what-am-l"  and  many 
lost  weekends  of 
drinking.  Blur  awoke 
to  find  that  its  collec- 
tive ass  had  been  kicked 
by  lyrics  like  "Slowly 
walking  down  the  hall/ 
Faster  than  a  cannon- 
ball."  If  that's  not 
enough  to  destroy  a 
band' s  confidence  for- 
e\erthen  I  don't  know 
what  is.  Blur,  appar- 
ently, didn' t  see  it  that 
way. 

'The  weekly  music  papers  in 
England  are  kind  of  seen  as  a  bit 
of  a  laughingstock  around  here," 
says  Rowntree.  "Their  opinions 
are  generally  regarded  as  fairly 
valueless.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  seem  to  be 
taken  as  gospel,  whereas  here, 
they' re  considered  kindof  seedy. 

'There's  plenty  of  Oasis  songs 
I  like,"  he  reveals,  further  expos- 


ing the  press  war  for  the  sham  it 
was.  "I'm  not  a  one-dimensional 
stupid  person,  as  the  press  wish  I 
was.  Oasis  are  a  good  band.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  it's  the  same 
few  people  making  the  money 
out  of  all  of  us.  We're  all  simply 
exploited  workers  in  the  pop  in- 
dustry. We  should  rise  up,  and 
throw  up  our  chains,  unshackle 
ourselves  and  be  free!" 

Wot'sthis!  Blur — upper-class 
lads,  art  school  products,  filthy 
rich  pop  stars — going  on  about 
Marxism?  Very  well  then:  de- 
stroy the  record  companies,  the 
BBCs,  the  MTVs— but  then 
what?  How  should  niusic  be  pre- 
sented under  the  new  v^'orld  or- 
der, Mr.  Rowntree? 

"Without  the  fucking  commen- 
tary," is  the  response.  "On  sports 
programs,  the  most  annoying 
thing  is  the  commentator,  who 
just  reads  out  who's  got  the  ball 
on  football  matches.  He  reads  off 
the  back  of  their  shirts.  Like  you 
couldn't  figure  it  out  for  your- 
self! Music  is  best  enjoyed  with- 
out commentary. 

"We  did  flirt  with  [the  press] 
for  a  while,"  he  admits.  "We 
thought  in  some  way  we  could 
manipulate  them  to  our  own  ar- 
tistic ends,  but  it  just  turned  out 
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Way  Back  Wedn 

Live  2  air  with  HOT  103.5 
Hosted  by  Tom  Molone 
Retro  &  Old  School 
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FREE  BLOODY  BLUR  TICKETS! 

The  Varsity  and  Universal  Concerts  liave  a  pair  of 
ticl(ets  to  tomorrow  nigbt's  sliow  to  give  away. 
To  win,  tell  us  wlio  Damon  Alburn  goes  home  to  at 
tiieendoftlieilay.Wecanbelounil 
@  44  St.  George  Street. 
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to  be  a  lot  of  bullshit.  We  discov- 
ered that  they  really  were  a  world 
unto  themselves.  The  problem 
with  the  tabloids  is  that  if  they 
really  want  to  get  a  photo  of  you, 
they  will  no  matter  what,  as  Lady 
Di  found  out." 

But  come  on,  Dave — you're 
the  drummer!  No  one  wants  pho- 
tos of  drummers! 

"A-ha!"  he  exclaims.  "But  I  get 
into  everywhere  for  free,  and  no- 
body hassles  me.  It's  fantastic." 

He's  got  a  point.  However, 
Rowntree  must  be  a  little  humbled 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  Blur  Links 
web  site,  there  are  but  two  selec- 
tions offered  for  "Dave  Pages." 

"I  didn't  know  there  were  two. 
Well,  at  least  it's  growing.  1  have 
a  fanzine  in  Japan.  They  like 
drummers  in  Japan.  Drumming  is 
tied-up  with  ancient  Thai  reli- 
gion and  Japanese  culture  in  gen- 
eral. Drummersare  very  respected 
in  Japan." 

Yet  even  with  Japanese  mysti- 
cism in  his  corner,  Rowntree 
should  know  that  drummers  are 
plagued  with  an  abnormally  high 
death  rate.  All  it  takes  is  one 
sobering  reality  check  to  remind 
one  of  a  drummer's  precarious 
position  in  the  industry  of  rock. 

"Back  in  the  dark  days," 
Rowntree  recalls,  "our  missing 
three  years  when  we  were  just 
drunk  the  whole  time,  we  bumped 
into  John  Bonham's  [late  "led 
Zeppelin  drummer;  introduced 
the  phrase  "choking  on  vomit"  to 
the  list  of  all-time  coolest  rock 
deaths)  son,  Jason  Bonham.  He's 
quite  the  drummer,  he's  extremely 
nice.  We  were  in  this  bar  and 
Graham  was  slumped  on  a  chair, 
beer  glass  in  hand,  passed  out. 
And  [Jason]  turned  around,  he 
said,  'You'd  better  take  him  to 
bed,  you  ought  to  look  out  for 
him — that's  how  my  dad  died.'  I 
thought  that  was  the  saddest  thing 
I  had  ever  heard!" 
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CO-ED  SPORTS 
FOR  ACTIVE  PEOPLE 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

(Sunday  Afternoon); 
Ultimate  Frisbee.  Flag  Football  and  Softball 


117  Peter  Street,  Toronto  416  598  4990  1  C|0 


Waybocf- 


■  Wednesdbi%  ^ 
!    ADMIT  i  ; 

l»''B411  I 


Thursdays 
ADMIT  1 
B41I 


Ladies  Nighl  ! 

rridttys  \ 

AOlHITI  ■ 

B411  ! 


^  INDOOR  SPORTS 

Volleyball.  Soccer.  Floor  Hockey.  Basketball 
and  European  Team  Handball 
plus  Special  Events  &  Post  Event  Socials 
at  Local  Sponsor  Bars 

All  for  people  in  their  20's  &  30's  -  Open  to  new  teams  &  individuals 
CALL  NOW  TO  REGISTER  AND  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

INFO  HOTLINE  416-966-3393 
RRBlfejl^^  E-mail:  kristi.herold@sympatico.ca 

ipOSpSj^  Sports  take  place  in  central  Toronto  locations 

^^^^        U)     Sea^tM  E22^ 
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Film  Fest:  It's  a  wrap  (finally) 


BY  ALLEEN  MIRAKIAN 

Varsity  Staff 


The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  film 
festival  this  year  was  that  they  were 
trying  to  be  really  sexy.  To  begin  with, 
have  you  seen  the  posters?  Two  sepia- 
toned  people  kissing  with  film  projected 
on  them  is  a  bit  of  a  change  from  last 
year' s  artsy-fartsy  cartoons.  Then  there' s 
the  ad  they  play  before  each  movie.  The 
aforementioned  two  people  have  now 
gone  beyond  the  kissing  and  are  writh- 
ing around,  buck  naked  while  films  are 
projected  over  their  bodies. 

And  the  films!  Every  other  movie 
seems  to  be  either  entirely  about  sex  (or 
some  weird  and  previously  unexplored 
aspect  of  sex).  Take,  for  example.  Touch 
Me  Not,  which  was  about  two  people 
who  like  to  feel  up  strangers  on  a  bus. 
They  end  up  meeting,  falling  in  love,  and 
having  a  lot  of  sexual  encounters  on 
buses.  Clearly,  they're  not  riding  the 
TTC. 

Truthfully,  I'm  just  speaking  out  of 
my  ass  here.  I've  never  been  to  the  film 
festival  before,  so  for  all  I  know  every 
movie  they' ve  ever  shown  has  been  about 
mass  orgies  and  this  year's  the  tamest  it's 
ever  been.  Which  is  why  I  can't  really 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  change  in 
sexual  content  in  film. 

Still,  that's  just  fine.  This  article  isn't 
about  sex.  It's  about  me  and  my  film 
festival  experience.  My  first  time,  if  you 
will. 

I  guess  what  they  say  about  the  first 
time  being  the  worst  is  true.  I  have  to 
admit  that  1  did  not  get  as  much  out  of 
this  year's  festival  as  I  thought  I  would. 
For  example,  everyone  I  know  was  sure 
that  I  would  meet  many  celebrities.  I  was 
fairly  sceptical  on  this  score,  but  I  was 
willing  to  go  along  with  it.  I  even  prom- 


ised one  of  my  co-workers 
that  I  would  give  him  any 
autographs  that  I  got. 

In  the  end,  the  closest  I 
got  to  celebrity  was  my  en- 
counter with  Roger  Ebert. 

After  I  got  out  of  seeing 
Gattaca,  I  bumped  into  a 
friend  who  was  also  cover- 
ing the  festival  (having  a 
smoke  outside)  and  we 
watched  as  Roger  Ebert  was 
accosted  by  a  'friend'  as  he 
tried  to  get  into  his  limo. 
The  'friend'  spotted  good 
old  Roger  from  across  (he 
mall  and  frantically  started 
screaming  and  jumping  up 
and  down  and  waving  his 
arms.  Somehow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  monkey  act,  he  got  out  that  he 
had  met  his  best  buddy  Roger  at  a  party 
three  years  ago  and,  in  fact,  had  never 
met  the  man  before  or  since.  I '  m  not  sure 
that. this  constitutes  a  friendship  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
enough  for  Ebert,  who  furtively  shook 
his  hand,  climbed  into  the  limo  and  drove 
away  really  quickly.  Now  that's  love. 

I  wonder  if,  having  witnessed  this 
whole  event  from  ten  feet  away,  I  too  can 
consider  Roger  Ebert  my  friend.  I  guess 
I'll  find  out  from  Rog  next  year. 

I  also  think  that  I  saw  Giovanni  Ribisi 
on  the  subway.  He's  the  guy  who  plays 
Phoebe's  brother  on  Friends  and  was  in 
Suburbia.  He  was  in  a  festival  film  this 
year  (First  Love,  Last  Rites)  so  it's  en- 
tirely possible  that  he  was  in  town.  But 
then,  it's  entirely  possible  that  he  wasn't 
and  that  I'm  hallucinating.  Either  way,  I 
didn't  get  an  autograph. 

Being  the  film  neophyte  that  I  am,  I'd 
never  seen  a  David  Mamet  film  before, 
so  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect  wjien  I 


Aileen  Mirakian 
UofT-TbeVamity 


This  is  your  brain  on  film  festivals. 

went  to  see  The  Spanish  Prisoner.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  everyone  in  the 
film  had  a  very  measured  and  formal  way 
of  talking.  It  was  after  seeing  this  film 
that  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  people  in 
the  press/industry  screenings  were  talk- 
ing in  a  similar  manner.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  laugh  in  a  precise  "Ha  ha  ha." 
Sample  joke  (I  actually  heard  someone 
say  this):  'There  are  two  truly  important 
things  in  life.  One  is  women  and  the 
other  is  alcohol.  When  you  have  a  good 
woman,  you  don't  need  the  alcohol.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  she  takes  you  for 
everything  you're  worth  and  runs  off 
with  another  man,  you'd  better  hope  she 
left  you  a  fifth  of  whisky  ha  ha  ha." 

Needless  to  say,  I  left  the  screening 
pretty  quickly. 

I  had  a  lot  more  fun  the  one  night  that 
I  decided  to  step  out  of  the  press/industry 
screening  schedule  and  go  to  see  an 
actual  screening.  I  went  to  see  a  film 
called  Didn  7  Do  It  For  Love,  a  docu- 
mentary about  a  woman  who  was  a  60' s 


B-movie  goddess  in  Mexico 
and  then  went  on  to  become  a 
dominatrix.  It  was  an  okay  film, 
but  truthfully,  I  don't  remem- 
ber much  about  it  because  I 
was  sick.  On  the  plus  side,  this 
film  was  the  first  of  my  own 
encounters  with  a  dominatrix. 

Allow  me  to  elaborate. 
While  waiting  in  the  line-up, 
my  friend  and  I  ended  up  be- 
^  hind  a  woman  whom  we  mo- 

mentarily believed  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  film.  She  was 
wearing  a  lot  of  black,  she  had 
many  piercings,  and  she  had 

J tattoos  behind  her  ears  where 
her  hair  was  shaved  away.  She 
asked  us  to  hold  her  place  in  line 
and  then  wandered  off  with 
some  of  her  friends.  She  turned  out  not  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  film  but  I  continued 
to  believe  that  she  was  a  dominatrix  since 
it  made  what  happened  the  next  time  I  saw 
her  so  much  more  interesting.. 

The  second  time  I  saw  her  was  the 
screening  of  Sick:  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Bob  Flanagan,  Supermasochist(ycz,  it's 
exactly  about  what  you  think  it's  about.) 
She  was  parking  her  bicycle  outside  of 
the  screening  and  I  decided  that,  being 
the  sweet,  friendly  person  that  I  am,  I 
would  smile  at  her.  She  looked  back  at 
me  and  then  quickly  looked  away  as  if 
she  didn' t  want  to  speak  to  me.  I  took  this 
as  encouragement  and  continued  to  smi  le 
at  her.  She  started  going  all  shifty-eyed 
and  tried  to  pretend  that  she  hadn't  seen 
me.  I  continued  to  smile  as  I  approached 
her.  She  turned  away,  nervous.  I  walked 
past,  still  smiling. 

So,  if  nothing  else.  The  Toronto  Inter- 
national Film  Festival  gave  me  the  chance 
to  intimidate  a  dominatrix.  And  for  that 
I'm  truly  grateful. 


FREE 
PASSES! 
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OPENS  SEPTEMBER  19 


1st  Annual 


Really  want  to  stand  out  In 
your  next  Interview? 
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Learn  Microsoft^, Office  97.  After  all,  90  percent  of 
fortune  500  companies  run  Office*-  making  it  tfie 
first  choice  of  trendsetters  everywhere. 

Office  97 

It's  the  experience  they're  looking  for. 

Visit  your  campus  computer  store  store  today  and 
take  advantage  of  special  student  pricing! 


Only  $210. 
At 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koff ler  Student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  ^^^ihSotjl 
214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1         ,  P''"' 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:(416)978-7968  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5 

Win  a  real  stantout~a  Compaq^,  computer! 

Check  out  the  contest  rules  and  entry  form  at: 
http://www.tnicrosoft.com/education/hed/students/ 
Or  mail  in  your  request  for  rules  and  entry  form  to: 
Student  Innovators  in  Higher  Education  Contest 
One  Microsoft  Way  Redmond,  WA  98052 


Don't  break  the  law.         Software  theft  is  a  crime! 

®  1997  Microsoft  Corporation,  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  tfie 
Microsoft  logo,  and  "Wfiere  do  you  want  to  play? "  are  registered 
trademarl<s  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Whem  cto  you  wmi  to  go  today  ? 


RARRACKS 

on  the  lawns  Of 

Historic  Fort  Yorl( 

Friday,  September  26th 
doors  open  5:00  pm  •  1st  Hand  @  5:30  pm 


A^khouse 
rHiebmnigrants 

•  MHce  Plume  Band 

•  The  Sidemec 

•  Cadillac  Bill  a  the 
lireeping  Bent 


VOLLEYBALL  TODRNAMENT 

for  major  bragging  rights 


SACaineHangaR 


BAIN  OR  SHINE 


THE  1ST  EVER  WALLED,  CITY  WIDE  CAMPUS  FESTIVAL 
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THE 
BIGGER 

THE 
BETTER 
RUUES! 


FUIME 
BROILED 


NO 

STRINGS 
AHACHED! 

Limited  time  offer. 
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Heavy  Metal  Poisoning 


I  recently  read  a  great  interview 
with  Tracii  Guns  of  80' s  cock- 
rocicers  L.A.  Guns.  The  inter- 
viewer asked  whether  the  band's 
grungy  new  look  and  grungy  new 
sound  signified  a  shift  away  from 
metal  and  toward,  er,  grunge,  to 
which  an  offended  Tracii  replied, 
"Look.  Our  old  albums  are  metal. 
Our  new  album  is  metal.  We've 
always  been  metal — METAL  TO 
THE  BONE!  TO  THE  BONE!!!". 

Now,  Guns  may  be  metal  to  the 
bone,  but  I  think  he  knows  a 
bandwagon  when  he  sees  one. 
The  only  problem  is,  he's  about 
four  years  too  late,  since  my  bold 
music  prediction  for  the  coming 
year  is  this:  the  next  genre  to  be 
"rejuveneightied  "  will  be  Metal. 
I'm  not  talking  about  the  more 
hardcore  bands  like  Sepultura, 
Slayer  and  Pantera  (who  have 
managed  to  retain  a  sort  of 
cartoonish  authenticity)  but 
rather  milksop  hair  farmers  like 
Warrant,  Poison,  and  Mr 
Big. 

Actually,  it  is  not  such 
a  bold  prediction, 

MrrrilZ'Shit  Or  Get  Off 

have  been  grow- 
ing for  a  while. 
Warrant,  Alice 
Cooper,  and  Motley  Criie 
have  all  released  live  or 
greatest  hits  packages  re 
cently,  while  the  boys  fro 
Metallica  appear  to  have  finally 
abandoned  their  fruitless  attempt 
to   hitch   a   ride   on  Noel 
Gallagher's  coaltails.  And  don't 
forget  Bruce  Dickinson  (Iron 
Maiden)  and  Geezer  Butler 
(Black  Sabbath)  wheeling  their 
IV  stands  into  the  Warehouse 
next  week. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  pop-metal 


Metallica:  before  the  trip  to  the  barber  and  the  piercing  booth 


The  Potter 


that  dominated  radio  for  the 
second  half  of  the  80's  is 
the  worst  of  the 
worst,  the  most 
embarrassing  part 
of  what  was  a 
pretty  embarrass- 
ing time,  so  if  it 
undergoes  some  kind  of  a 
revival,  it  would  behoove 
us  to  try  to  figure  out  why  in 
the  hell  why. 

The  easy  answer  would  be  to 
chalk  it  up  to  the  voracious  ap- 
petite of  a  recombinant  popular 
culture  which,  like  a  snake  swal- 
lowing its  own  tail,  is  rapidly 
running  out  of  new  material  to 
ingest.  Virtually  every  fad, 
movement,  style,  craze,  chic, 
mode  and  rageof  the  last  50  years 
has  been  adopted  or  adapted  to 


Downtown 
Reform 
Minyan 


High  Holy  Davs  1997/5758 
Rosh  Hashanah  Oct.  1-3 
Yom  Kippur        Oct.  10-11 

Tickets  (for  both):  $95/adult, 

$36/student,  senioi,  child  over  8 


The  DRM  is  starting  our  5th  year  at  these  High  Holy 
Days.  We  are  a  group  of  singles  and  families  (of  all 
varieties)  creating  a  warm  and  spiritual  liberal  Jewish 
community.  Please  join  us! 

Call  905-709-2275 for  tickets  and  information. 
Daycare  available. 


COSMETIC  SURGERY 

COSMETIC  SURGICENTRE 

99  YORKVILLE  AVE.,  SUITE  212 
DIRECTOR: 

ROBERT  H.  STUBBS 

MD,  FRCSC,  FACS 
CERTIFIED  PLASTIC  SURGEON 

APPOINTMENTS: 

(416)  927-9900 

24  HOUR  INFOLINE: 

(416) 927-7195 

INTERNET  WEBSITE: 

www.psurg.com 


our  "ironic"  and  nostalgic  cultural 
needs,  and  if  disco  can  return, 
why  not  big  hair,  tattoos  and 
power  ballads? 

Perhaps  that  is  all  there  is  to  it, 
but  if  so  then  I  am  worried,  be- 
cause it  gives  far  too  much  credit 
to  the  Metal  phenomenon.  1  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  Metal's  suc- 
cess stemmed  from  that  fact  that 
it  was,  at  root,  pop  music.  That  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing;  after 
all,  AC/DC  has  never  pretended 
to  be  playing  anything  other  than 
a  really  catchy  brand  of  dance 
music.  What  made  Metal  so  hate- 
ful is  that  it  embodied  the  most 
generic,  corporate  and  brain-dead 
kind  of  pop,  having  more  in  com- 
mon with  Mariah  Carey  than  with 
Led  Zeppelin. 

Led  by  the  obligatory  power 
ballads,  the  Metal  machine 


pumped  out  an  endless  stream  of 
hummable  and  hollow  tunes  writ- 
ten and  produced  by  evil  men  like 
Bob  Rock,  Mutt  Lange,  and 
Desmond  Child.  Most  telling  is 
that  these  men  are  as  comfortable 
working  with  Bonnie  Tyler, 
ShaniaTwain,  Bryan  Adams,  and 
Celine  Dion  as  they  are  with  Alice 
Cooper,  Kiss,  Areosmith  and 
Metallica.  After  all,  a  catchy  cho- 
rus is  a  catchy  chorus. 

So,  the  future  of  music  will 
unfold  as  it  should,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  metal  revival  is  one  that 
chills  me  to  the  bone.  TO  THE 
BONE!!! 

This  is  the  firsi  inslallmeni  of 
Shit  Or  Get  Off  The  Potter,  a 

bi-weekly  column  wrilien  by  the 
only  person  we  know  who 's  been 
to  an  L.A.  Guns  concert,  Mr. 
Andrew  Potter. 


Arts  meetings  Wednesday  @  1  pm  [44  St.  George  St.] 


HAIR.STYLING 

We  are  Professionals  in 
Old  and  New  Barbering  Techniques 


STUDENT  SPECIAL  $15 


56  Wellesley  St.  (at  Bay)  922-8944 


TORONTO'S  3E5T  KEPT  SECRET 

THE  TAVERN 

at  the  Strathcona  Hotel 
60  York  Street,  below  Wellington 
4:00pm  to  2:00arY\,  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
pool  tables,  darts,  tournaments,  (quarts, 
draft,  pitchers,  tasty  nibblies,  cd  juke  box, 
big  screen  T.V.'s,  specialty  nights 
OPENING  FRIDAY  SEPT.  12/97 

 unglgr  new  management  


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 

concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement 
for  thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

FREE  LESSON 

Thursday,  September  18  5:00  -  6  PM 

140  St.  George  Room  313 

COURSES  BEGIN: 

Thursday,  September  25  6:30p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  29  6:30p.m. 

For  brochure  or  more  information  call: 

(905)  827-1239 

^  Reading  Improvement   Cent  re  ^ 


Men's  rugby  keeping  the  faith 


After  going 
winless  in  '96, 

Blues  start 
season  with  two 
victories 

BY  ED  MCLAUGHLIN 

Varsity  Staff 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  rugby 
team  won  their  season  opener  in 
an  entertaining  game  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  Back  Campus. 
After  fending  off  a  spirited  sec- 
ond-half attack  by  the  visiting  Royal 
Military  College  Reds,  the  Blues 
held  on  to  win  the  match  by  a  score 
ofl5-ll. 

Blues  15,  RMC  11 

The  first  half  was  almost  all 
Blues  as  they  dominated  almost 
every  scrum,  romping  to  a  9-0  lead. 
With  U  ofTdisplayinga  successfiil 
mix  of  good  offence  and  solid  de- 
fence, it  was  starting  to  look  like 
RMC  was  ready  to  surrender. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the 
truth  however,  and  the  Reds  began 
tomountacounterattack,  scoringon 
a  penalty  kick  to  put  up  three  points 
in  the  final  minutes  before  half-time. 

RMC  continued  to  attack  in  the 
second  hal  f ,  ad  vancingup  the  score- 
board with  a  try  and  another  pen- 
alty. They  appeared  to  wear  Var- 
sity down,  and  the  Blues  looked 
relieved  when  the  final  whistle  blew. 

"We  were  really  tired.  They '  re 
the  military  team  and  so  they 're  in 
great  physical  shape,"  said  U  of 
T's  BradChambers,  who,  after  an 
outstanding  game  in  which  he 


scored  12  points,  understandably 
looked  a  little  fatigued. 

However,  when  asked  if  he 
thought  RMC  had  any  chance  of 
beating  the  Blues  if  the  game  had 
gone  on  any  longer,  he  firmly  and 
succinctly  answered,  "No!" 

It  was  the  second  straight  win 
of  the  season  for  the  Blues,  who 
downed  Trent  29- 1 0  on  Wednes- 
day. The  streak  certainly  repre- 
sents a  reversal  of  fortune  for  U  of 
T,  who  went  winless  last  season. 
Fullback  JanosCsepreghi  says  that 
the  Blues'  place  in  the  standings 
isn't  paramount. 

"Aside  from  winning,  we're 
coming  together  as  a  team,"  he 
said.  "We  haven' t  been  training  all 
that  long,  and  now  it's  a  family 
atmosphere.  We' re  starting  to  get 
to  know  each  other." 

This  Saturday,  the  Blues  visit 
the  Waterloo  Warriors  in  what 
should  be  an  interesting  match. 
The  Warriors  themselves  went 
winless  last  year  in  Division  I  play. 


and  have  been  relegated  to  U  of 
T's  division.  Division  II. 

"It's  going  to  be  close  and  we're 


going  to  have  to  play  adisciplined 
game,"  said  Csepreghi.  "But 
we've  got  faith  in  our  team." 


Write  fitness.  Call  the  Varsity  @  979-2831 


Nominations  open  on  Monday,  September  15,  for 

positions  on  the  General  Committee  and  other 
Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a  list  of  vacancies  are  available  at 
the  Office  of  the  Dean;  Office  of  the  Faculty  Registrar; 
departments;  offices  of  college  registrars;  student 
organizations. 

Completed  forms  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  no  later  than  4:00  p.m.,  Friday,  September  26, 
1997,  In  order  to  be  valid. 


BODY 


ITION 


SDGrosvenorSt. 
Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA 
{416)923-7489 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


CEis 

REALLY 


Book  your  flight  home  for  the 
holidays  NOW.. .or  you'll  feel 
the ^UEEZE  come  Christmas! 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

187  College  Street  979-2406 

Onl.  Reg.  #01 324998 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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Field  hockey  ready  to  defend  title 

After  losing  six 


veterans, 
repeating  will 
be  tough 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

Last  year,  the  U  of  T  field  hockey 
team  won  all  16ofitsregularseason 
games  and  went  on  to  win  the  na- 
tional championship. That  squad  had 
provincial  all-stars  Becky  Moore, 
LanaGocxland  Alex  Brooks-Hill.  It 
also  had  Dana  Anderson,  provincial, 
national  andchampionshipMVP. 

This  year,  the  Blues  will  have  to 
do  without  their  services.  In  fact, 
they  will  have  to  cope  with  the  loss 
of  six  veterans  from  last  year's 
squad  of  15  players. 

"it '  s  definitely  a  rebui  Iding  year," 
said  U  of  T  head  coach  Beth  Ali, 
"but  we  have  really  good  players 
and  some  kids  who  were  sitting  on 
the  bench  last  year  who  would 
have  started  at  any  other  univer- 
sity." 

And  for  that  reason,  unlike  most 


teams  in  a  rebui  Iding  phase,  it  looks 
like  the  Blues  will  be  contenders 
for  the  national  crown  once  again. 
Yet  despite  her  team's  potential, 
Ali  remains  cautiously  optimistic. 

"I  think  that  we  wil  1  be  good,  but 
we'll  also  be  building  and  building 
until  the  end  of  the  year,"  she  said. 

At  the  front  of  the  Blues'  attack 
will  be  Melissa  Smith,  a  first-team 
provincial  all-star  whose 
playmaking  skills  earned  her  the 
nickname  'Gretzky'  by  her 
teammates.  With  a  lot  of  her  trig- 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


ger- women  departed,  U  of  T's 
Great  One  wi  11  have  to  finish  a  few 
plays  herself  if  the  team  is  to  have 
any  long-term  success  this  season. 

"Last  year  she  did  a  great  job  of 
getfing  balls  for  Dana  [Anderson] 
and  getting  penalty  comers,"  Ali 
said.  "She'sgot  brilliant  stickwork, 
probably  the  best  stickwork  in  the 
whole  [league]. 

"Now,  she'll  have  to  use  that 
stickwork  to  score  goals.  We  need 
her  to  put  the  ball  in  the  net  for  us." 

Smith  will  bejoined  by  a  forward 
nicknamed  after  another  hockey 
legend:  Jennifer  'Bobby'  Orr pro- 
vides lots  of  speed  on  the  front  line, 
and  teaming  up  with  Smith  should 
wreak  havoc  on  opposing  defences. 

The  mid-line  is  led  by  veteran 
Brenyn  Baynham  and  three  sec- 
ond-year players.  Barb  Tyers  and 
DebCuthbert,  last  year's  Ontario 
rookie  of  the  year,  are  back  with 
the  Blues  after  a  stint  at  the  junior 
World  Cup  in  South  Korea.  Join- 
ing them  is  Emily  Rix,  who  has 
made  the  adjustment  from  defence. 

Rounding  out  the  back  line  are 
veterans  Jen  Stemerdink  and 


Marianne  Lee,  who  along  with 
goaltender  Allison  Davies,  were 
largely  responsible  for  U  of  T  al- 
lowing only  three  goals  in  1 6  regu- 
lar-season contests  last  year. 

Stemerdink,  one  of  four  players 
entering  their  fourth  year  with  the 
Blues,  doesn't  see  the  sudden  in- 
flux of  youth  as  a  problem.  In  fact, 
it  might  work  to  their  advantage. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  take  us  for  granted  because 
we've  lost  so  many  veterans...  they 
better  watch  out,"  Stemerdink  said. 

It  works  both  ways,  however, 
she  adds.  While  the  Blues  are  con- 
fident about  reaching  the  nationals 
again  and  getting  the  chance  to 
repeat  as  Canadian  champions — 
they  merely  need  to  make  the  On- 
tario final  to  do  so — they  recognize 
that  winningthe provincial  champi- 
onship is  important  as  well.  After 
an  undefeated  regular  season  last 
year,  the  Blues  lost  a  heart-breaker 
to  York  in  the  Ontario  final. 

"We  need  to  look  at  [provincials] 
first.  We've  missed  the  [provin- 
cial] banner  for  the  past  three 
years  now,  so  I  think  we  want  to 
work  on  that  before  we  think  about 
[nationals],"  saidStemerdink.  "And 
especially  this  year,  we  need  that 
banner  for  that  confidence  booster 
going  into  nationals." 

Having  witnessed  her  Blues' 
demise  in  last  year' s  Ontario  final 
and  national  contender  Alberta's 
defeat  at  last  year's  Canadian 
championships,  Stemerdink  knows 
that  anything  can  happen  in  the 
playoffs. 

"I  t '  1 1  be  whoever  comes  to  play 
that's  going  to  win...  Our  goal  i  s  to 
come  to  every  game  and  to  play 
well." 

The  league  has  been  warned. 


Blues  suffer  last- 
minute  let  down 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


This  was  a  game  that  the  wom- 
en's  soccer  Varsity  Blues  simply 
should  not  have  lost. 

U  of  T  outplayed  the  Trent 
Excalibur  for  virtuafly  the  entire 
match  last  Wednesday  night  at 
Varsity  Stadium,  but  a  few  timely 
Toronto  mistakes  combined  with 
some  poor  refereeing  altowed  the 
visitorstoesc^witha2-l  victtxy. 

It  was  a  disappointing  loss  for 
the  young  team,  which  led  1  -0  at 
the  half  on  a  goal  by  Qaire 
Mannerz.  The  Blues  were  called 
for  a  foul  in  their  owu  area  just 
three  minutes  into  the  second 
half,  and  Trent  tied  the  game  on 
the  ensuing  penalty  shot. 

Toronto  dominated  the  rest  of 
the  second  half  and  created  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  take  the 
lead.  Though  unsuccessful  in 
breaking  the  tie,  the  Blues  perse- 
vered throughout  the  half,  With 
justfiveminutesremainingbefoie 
timeexpired,  U  ofTs  Cathy  Tusa 
beat  theTrent  defence  and  moved 


in  with  an  excellent  chance  to 
score  the  winning  goal.  How- 
ever, an  unexpected  whistle  from 
the  referee  hailed  the  play  when 
a  Trent  defender  appeared  to  be 
injured  badcin  the  Eiccaliburzone. 

"There  was  no  need  to  make 
that  call...  How  can  you  make 
that  call  when  you're30  yards 
back?"  said  Toronto  head 
coach  Niki  Nicolaou.  "There's 
no  way  that  Trent  should  have 
walked  away  wi  th  three  poi  nts 
tonight" 

Things  wen  t  from  bad  to  worse 
for  the  Blues  after  the  late  call. 
With  regulation  time  having  ex- 
pired and  the  game  one  minute 
intoinjurytime.Trenl'sChristine 
Woogh  penetrated  the  U  of  T 
defence  on  a  speedy  rush  and 
put  a  strong  shot  to  the  left  of 
Blues  goalkeeperCarol  Seymour 
for  the  winner. 

"We're  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  loss  to  look  at  things 
that  we  have  to  improve  on," 
Seymour  said  after  the  game. 
"We  got  a  little  unlucky  because 
of  die  weather." 


go  awav 

4^  y    (on  your  new  bike!!)  ^ 


Come  out  and  see  the  Varsity  Soccer  Blues  in  an  exciting  double  header 
The  men's  team  takes  on  Laurentian  at  1:00 
and  the  women  batde  Ottawa  at  3:00. 
(Sept.  21  at  Varsity  Stadium), 
You  could  ride  away  on  a  new  mountain  bike, 

as  well  as  a  bunch  of  other  cool  stuff! 
Admission  for  this  event  is  100%  totally  FREE! 


VARSITY  BLUES 

axs 

(all  access!) 


sport 


pass 

97-98 


Talk  unti 


Packages  Start  at 

$29*95 MONTH 

Call  1* 800* 363*  FLAT 


—  with  montKly  Flat 


Why  let  expensive  per  minute  charges  cut  your  long  distance 
calling  time  short?  Join  the  thousands  of  Canadians  who  have 
stopped  paying  by  the  minute  and  are  enjoying  the  simplicity 
and  extraordinary  savings  of  London  Telecom's  one  low  monthly 
Flat  Rate.  Call  today,  or  visit  our  website  at  WWW.Itn.COm 


long 


London 

/W  TtLECOM 

I  I  NETWORK 

Canadas  Flat  Rale  Long  Distance  Companx 


Taxes  extra.  Certain  restrictions  may  apply  Unavailable  m  regions  not  smed  by  Bell.  BCTel,  Teljs  Communications  Inc.,  MTS  NelCom.  NB  TEt,  NewTel,  Island  Tel  or  MT&T.  Disiance  sensitive  ratios  ol  time  may  apply  Please  call  for  details. 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


ROOM  TO  RENT 

$350amonth  all  incl.  Large,  unfurnished, 
hardwood  floor,  kitchen  access,  for  gay 
male  student.  924-5439. 


Announcements 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto/Ryerson  University  CuriingClub 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

CURLING 

For  all  those  interested  in  either  Varsity 
curlingorClubcurling.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome.  Please  contact:  Alvin:  (416) 
461-2234,  alvin@interlog.com  or  Amy: 
(416)599-7460. 


BOOTS:  "CATTERPILLAR" 

for  man,  size  9,  brown,  new,  worn  a  few 
times  only.  Bought  $  1 49,  sell  at  $89. 924- 
5439. 

AQUARIUM  FOR  SALE 

35  gallon,  with  accessories.  $150o.b.o. 
Steve:  72 1-7771. 

ROLLERBLADES 

Women's  size  8,  plus  knee,  elbow  and 
wrist  pads.  Used  ONCE  only!  $120  for 
package,  cailJulie:  537-3077. 


Helpwanted 


LE  LYCEE  FRANCAIS 

de  Toronto  recherche  2  surveillants,  qui 
ont:  uneparfaiteconnaissancedu  francais; 
unegrande  maturite;  talents  d'  organisateur 
etd'animateur.  Heuresde travail:  12:00- 
16:00.  C.V.  a  Jean-Francois  Hie.  Fax. 
924-7792;  Tel.  924- 1789. 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 

individuals  required  to  present  exciting 
science  activities  to  elementary  school 
aged  children.  Activities  such  a  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc.,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay 
$25/  1  hr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  (416)  630- 
5282. 

GREENPEACE 

is  looking  for empowermentalists,FT/PT 
for  door  to  door  education  &  fundraising. 
No  couch  potato  environmentalists  need 
apply.  Call  Sari  @.  597-8408. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 

forhistory  of  "kept  women"  worldwide: 
heterae,  concubines,  etc.  Upper  year 
history,  anthropology,  sociology  or 
literature  students.  Must  be  OS  AP  student 
eligible  for  U  of  T  Work  Study  Plan.  $8.00 
/hour.  Info:  978-2254,  or  project  #2389, 
Career  Centre. 

TUTOR 

for  illiterate  senior  to  teach  memory 
programming  functions  on  a  H.P.  32II 
calculator.  Call  41 6-964-2576. 


MiSCEIiANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2"^  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Express.  Yes,  there  is  bus  service  to 
Algonquin  Park.  May  -  Oct.  (416)  515- 
0592.  Canadian  Woodlands. 

BI-CURIOUS?  BI?  GAY? 

The  Barracks  Bathhouse  for  men.  Steam, 
sauna,  showers,  lounge,  toy  store,  private 
rooms,  lockers.  24  hours  /7  days.  56 
Widmer  St.  Toronto.  416-593-0499. 
Responsible  and  safe.  Open  since  1974. 

FOUND  KNAPSACK 

on  Sept.  1 1  -  belonging  to  diabetic  U  of  T 
student.  Call  925-5065  and  leave  message. 

THE  SPA  ON  MAITLAND 

Bathhouse  for  Bi  and  Gay  Men.  Rooms, 
lockers,  sauna,  showers,  liquor  license. 
Students  Vi  price  all  the  time  with  valid 
student  ID.  66  Maitland  St.  at  Church  St., 
Toronto416-925-157L 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1033  Bay  St., #322.  Medical. 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip  &  Fall,  InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor  (4 16)489-8890. 

DENTISTRY 

General  and  cosmetic  dental  services  in  a 
gentle,  caring  environment  offering  a  full 
range  of  non-mercury  fillings,  bonding, 
whitening  and  porcelain  veneers.  Discount 
for  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ken 
Szainwald,  924- 1 08 1 ,  at  Bay  and  Bloor. 

SPANISH 

A  world  to  discover  at  English  Spanish 
House.  Spanish  language,  culture,  dance, 
history  and  ESL.  Free  cultural  seminars 
(space  limited).  Small  classes  in  an 
exceptional  setting.  Call  962-CAS A. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000'sofjobslFREE 
info.pactoll  free  1-888-270-2941. 

SAVE  LONG  DISTANCE 

T/P  calls.  Flat  rate  $10.00  /month.  To/ 
from  Toronto  &  surrounding  communities. 
Unlimited  talk  time.  Reversecalling.  Ad- 
telHalton.  4 16-626-6221. 

DEEP  TISSUE  SWEEDISH 

MASSAGE.  Prevention  based.  Good 
knowledge  of  supplements.  By  appt., 
downtown  location.  Rick  Vassallo,  B  A, 
I.A.P.S.R.S.  Member.  963-4926. 


GIFTED  PSYCHICS!!! 

Sensational  Results!!!  Call  1-900-451- 
3555  ext.  9956.  $3.99  per  min.  Must  be 
18yrs.  Procall  Co.  (602)  954-7420. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue 
master's  thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or 
other  major  project?  A  tough-minded, 
independent,  confidential  critique  by  a 
highly  qualified  reader  /  editor  can 
provide  the  'jump  start'  you  need.  TEL: 
416532-3117. 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualified  McGill 
graduate  (Post-Doctoral).  (416)  923- 
8751. 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:  429-9911. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted.  ^ 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelajice  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,(M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322- 
5890. 


FRENCH  TUTORING 

Grammar  -  Literature  -  Conversation. 
Professional  assistance  by  Ph.D.  with 
years  of  university  teaching  experience. 
All  levels  -  flexible  hours.  Call :  (4 1 6)  923- 
2048. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (41 6)  656-7938. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 1 89.. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C+-1-,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  41 6-785-5938. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $195.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)  4 1 0-PREP. 


STATS /BIO  TUTOR 

Univariate  models:  ANOVA,  Ancova, 
Manova,  regression,  log  linear  etc. 
Experimental  design.  Thesis  assistance. 
All  levels  Biology.  Ph.D.  Biology 
(ecology).  Tel:  693-6347. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  foressays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4 1 93.  E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

UPGRADE  YOUR  ACADEMIC 

ENGLISH!  Experienced  ESL  teacher 
will  teach  one-on-one  or  in  small  groups. 
Reasonable.  Flexible.  Call  Loretta  416- 
789-7400, 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.JoSeph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5.1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602 
24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 16-566-7 149. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 
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Football  sees  Red  after  loss  to  York 


Monday,  September  15,  1997 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 


If  you  want  to  think  positively  about  the  U  of  T  Varsity 
Blues  football  team's  early  beginnings,  then  you'll 
have  to  do  it  in  steps. 

In  last  week's  season  opener  against  the  Guelph 
Gryphons,  U  of  T  didn' t  score  a  touchdown  at  all ,  just 
a  field  goal  and  a  single.  But  on  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  home  opener  against  the  York  Yeomen,  the  Blues 
did  manage  to  find  the  end  zone. 

Unfortunately,  the  score  came  late  in  the  fourth 
quarter  after  York  had  already  put  up  a  1 7-0  lead.  The 
end  result  was  a  1 7-7  loss  for  UofT  in  the  1 997  Red 
and  Blue  Bowl,  the  annual  game  between  the  Blues 
and  their  cross-town  rivals,  the  Yeomen. 


York  17,  Blues  7 

Despite  the  loss.  Varsity  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe 
wasn' t  too  disappointed  with  his  young  team '  s  effort. 

"I  was  pleased  with  the  competitiveness  of  our 
team,"  said  Laycoe.  "We  played  the  whole  game  and 
could've  won  the  game." 

Despite  being  unproductive  for  the  first  three 
quarters,  the  Blues  still  had  their  chances  and  could 
have  tied  the  game,  at  the  very  least.  Place-kicker 
Richard  lantria  missed  a  32-yard  field  goal  early  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  just  before  that  in  the  same  series, 
receivers  Eric  Shilts  and  David  McLeish  dropped 
passes  in  the  end  zone.  On  the  pass  to  Shilts, 
quarterback  Mark  Dienesch  handed  off  to  Baskin, 
Who  instead  of  running  with  the  ball,  threw  down-field 
into  the  end  zone. 

This  wasn'  I  a  new  play — the  team  used  it  last  year 
and  had  been  practising  it  this  week. 

"We  had  been  running  the  ball  quite  a  bit,  and 
thought  it  would  add  an  element  of  surprise  to  catch 
ihem  of  f  balance,  whichitdid,"  Laycoe  said.  "But  we 
just  couldn't  play  catch." 

Dienesch  completed  12  of  21  passes  for  1 14  yards 
and  threw  for  the  Blues'  only  touchdown,  on  a  five- 
yard  strike  to  fullback  John  Kotsopoulos  with  2: 1 7  left 
in  the  game.  The  play  was  set  up  by  an  interception 
by  defensive  back  Sean  Spence. 


%  ^^^^ 


Dienesch' s  performance  was  a  huge  improve- 
ment from  last  week's  game,  when  he  threw  three 
interceptions,  but  he  still  couldn't  be  happy  with  the 
end  result. 

"There  were  plays  that  we  should' ve  completed  or 
runs  that  should' ve  gone  for  longer  yards,"  said 
Dienesch.  "But  we  got  a  taste  of  the  end  zone,  which 
we  didn't  do  'til  the  third  game  last  year." 

The  York  quarterback,  Fabio  Brusco,  wasn't 
anymore  impressive,  completing  9  of  19  passes  for 
1 17  yards  and  a  touchdown.  Instead  of  relyingon  the 
air  attack,  the  Yeomen  looked  to  their  running  game 
to  get  them  going.  York  oul-rushed  U  of  T  178-86, 
with  last  season's  national  rookie  of  the  year  Jeff 
Johnson  amassing  107  yards. 

With  the  Yeomen  running  at  will,  the  score  could 


easily  have  been  31-0.  But  wide  receiver  Andre 
Batson's  85-yard  punt  return  for  a  touchdown  was 
called  back  due  to  a  penalty  and  before  that,  the 
Blues'  defence  halted  them  on  a  third-and-goal  situ- 
ation at  Varsity's  one-yard  line. 

The  stop  was  the  highlight  of  the  game  for  a  U  of 
Tdefence  which  looked  pretty  impressive,  allowing 
only  1 7  points  for  the  second  consecutive  week. 

But  Varsity  linebacker  Adrian  Bowers  didn'tdwell 
too  much  on  the  successful  goal-line  stand. 

"We  felt  good  at  the  time,"  said  Bowers.  "But  the 
bottom  line  is  we  lost  the  game." 

U  of  T,  now  sporting  a  0-2  record,  travels  to 
London  this  Saturday  to  clash  with  the  Western 
Mustangs.  Western  defeated  Laurieron  Saturday  to 
improve  to  2-0  on  the  season. 


Baseball  delivers  Victorino  Numero  Uno 


Blues  win  second 
game  as  well  to 
sweep  doubleheader 

BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

Given  theircompetition,  the  Varsity  Blues'  baseball 
season  began  as  most  suspected  it  would — on  a 
winning  note. 

U  of  T  swept  a  doubleheader  from  the  perennial 
Ontario  East  division  cellar-dwelling  George  Brown 
College  Huskies,  1 1-5  and  18- 13,  before  a  predictably 
sparse  crowd  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Stan  Wadlow 


Park  in  East  York. 

After  being  rained  out  of  their  original  season 
openeragainst  York  on  Thursday,  theBluestook  little 
comfort  in  sweeping  a  Huskies  team  which,  now  in  its 
third  season  of  intercollegiate  competition,  has  yet  to 
win  a  single  game. 

"It  was  too  close,"  said  game  one  starter  and 
winner  Ray  Victorino.  "That  was  a  very  big  sur- 
prise." 

Blues  18,  George  Brown  13 

For  the  Blues,  shortstop  Henry  Yap  led  off  the  first 
game  with  adouble,  then  scored  Toronto's  first  runof 
the  season  on  Mike  Patterson's  groundout.  U  of  T 
then  added  two  more  in  the  third  when,  with  one  out. 
Yap  singled  up  the  middle,  and  second  baseman 
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Bryant  Coronel  followed  with  a  two-run  homer  to 
make  the  margin  3-0. 

But  George  Brown  third  baseman  Jamie  Tessier 
woke  up  his  team  with  a  solo  homer  off  Victorino  in 
the  fourth,  and  the  Huskies  scored  three  more  runs  in 
the  fifth  off  struggling  rookie  Steve  Correia  to  close 
the  margin  to  5-4. 

With  two  out,  runners  at  first  and  second,  and  three 
runs  already  in,  the  laughable  Huskies  had  actually 
stolen  the  Blues'  momentum — and  suddenly,  there 
was  no  one  laughing  anymore. 

"We  didn't  expect  them  to  be  so  scrappy,"  admit- 
ted outfielder  Elliot  Lew.  "[But]  our  coaches  said  it 
before  the  game:  you  have  to  play  everyone  hard. 
You  have  to  play  the  last-place  team  the  same  way 
you  play  the  first-place  team." 

Enter  new  Blues  second  baseman  Jonathan 
Cardella,  who  then  took  the  mound  in  relief  only 
because  head  coach  Andrew  Green  wanted  to  save 
his  best  arms  for  anupcoming  tournament  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Cardella  made  Green's  strategy  pay  off,  striking 
out  pinch-hitter  Lyndon  John  to  end  the  threat. 

"I  was  a  little  nervous,"  said  Cardella,  who  pitched 
the  final  2  1/3  innings  to  earn  the  save.  "It  was  only 
my  second  time  lifetime  on  the  hill — I  knew  the  score, 
and  I  just  went  in." 

The  Blues  then  went  on  to  score  four  runs  in  their 
hal  f  of  the  fi  fth  to  effectively  seal  their  first  victory  of 
the  season. 

The  second  game,  meanwhile,  seemed  it  would 
provide  the  blowout  everybody  had  expected  in  the 
opener.  Newly  acquired  pitcher  Yakos  Spi  liotopoulos 
overcame  a  shaky  first  inning  and  with  the  help  of 
home  runs  from  Patterson  and  Cardella,  staked  U  of 
T  to  a  commanding  1 5-6  lead. 

But  again,  George  Brown  clawed  back,  this  time 
with  seven  runs  off  rookie  Trung  Duong,  who  later 
revealed  he  had  an  injury  which  may  sideline  him  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

With  the  Blues  clinging  to  a  1 5'  1 3  lead,  another 
rookie  pitcher,  Mike  Didier,  came  in  and  mowed 
down  the  Huskies  over  the  final  three  innings  to 
preserve  the  victory. 

"It's  a  good  way  to  start  off,"  said  assistant  coach 
Jeff  Cullen  of  the  doubleheader  sweep.  Cullen  and 
crew  leave  on  Wednesday  for  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  they  will  play  in  a  four-day  tournament  against 
U.S.  Division  II  schools. 

The  regular  season  resumes  two  Tuesdays  from 
now  with  another  doubleheader  against  George  Brown 
at  Christie  Pits. 


SPORTSHOim 


Dance,  move  at 
theAthletic  Centre 

It' s  the  second  week  of  classes  and  you're  looking 
for  something  lo  do.  Something  fun.  Something 
regular.  %ome.lhmgdifferent. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  you  can  find  that 
something  different  by  registering  for  dance  and 
movement  classes  at  the  Athletic  Centre.  Experi- 
ence i  n  nei  ther  dance  nor  mo  venrjent  is  requi red  

in  fact,  the  AC  is  looking  for  people  like  you. 

"We're  providing  more  beginner-level  classes 
because  we're  trying  lo  target  people  who  have 
never  taken  dance  or  movement  classes  before," 
said  Ji  II  Cressy ,  a  U  ofT physical  education  alumna 
who  supervises  the  dance  and  movement  program. 

Dance  classes  range  from  Afro-Jazz  to  Ball- 
room to  Classical  Latino  to  Street  Funk.  Partici- 
pants are  welcome  to  perform  in  the  U  of  T  Dance 
Festival  this  upcoming  March. 

For  the  more  conservative  types,  body-mind 
movement  classes  range  from  'i'oga  to  Pilates  to 
Tai  Chi.  Such  classes  can  be  ideal  for  busy 
students,  says  Cressy. 

"It  emphasizes  breathing,  body  awareness... 
It's  a  release  for  tension  and  stress,  which  is  very 
important, especially  in  auniversity  setting,  where 
we  have  certain  standards  we  have  to  conform  to 
with  grades  and  examinations,"  Cressy  noted. 

"Movement  becomes  important  to  provide  a 
sense  of  freedom,  to  escape  the  conservative 
setting  andlimitingaspectsof  life.  It's  important  to 
have  that  balance  between  work  and  play." 

The  programs  also  offer  a  serious  alternat  i  ve  to 
aerobics  and  cardio  workouts,  adds  Cressy. 

"Ifyou  were  going  to  go  a  muscle-conditioning 
course,  such  as  a  cardio  workout,  the  tempo  is  fast 
and  the  range  of  motion  is  often  limited,"  she 
remarked.  "In  a  movement  class  the  tempo  is 
slower,  so  you  can  go  through  the  full  range  of 
motion,  which  provides  more  control  of  movement 
and  helps  with  toning...  enhancing  strength  with- 
out bulkingor  losing  flexibility." 

The  courses  will  be  available  until  a  week  to- 
day— that's  when  registration  deadlines  kick  in. 
Fees  range  from  $30  lo  $60  for  ihc  10- week 
courses.  Five- week  and  one-class  specials  are  also 
of  fered.  Call  978-3436  for  more  information  or 
register  in  person  at  the  Athletic  Centre  main  office. 

Ray  Orti^as 
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Homegames(inbold) 
WEDNESDAY 

Baseball:  at  Columbus,  Ohio,.(exhibition  tourna- 
ment), times  TB  A 

Soccer:  at  Ryerson,  women  at  6  p.m.,  men  at  8 
p.m. 

FRIDAY 

Golf:  Windsor  Invitational  at  Sutton  Creek  Golf 
and  Country  Club  in  Windsor,  10a.m. 
WaterpoIo:men  vs.  Slippery  Rock  (exhibition) 
at  AC  Olympic  Pool,  7  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

Cross  Country:  men  and  women. 
Invitational  in  London,  I  p.m. 
Football:  vs.  Western  in  London,  2  p.m. 
Lacrosse:  women  vs.  West  Division  (exhibi- 
tion) at  Back  Campus,  1 2-5  p.m. 
Rowing:  Toronto  Sprints  Regatta  on  Toronto 
Centre  Island,  men  and  women  at  8:30  a.m. 
Rugby:  women  vs.  York  at  Back  Campus,  1 
p.m.;  men  vs.  Waterloo  in  NVaterioo,  1  p.m. 
Soccer:  vs.  Carleton  at  Varsity  Stadium,  women 
at  1  p.m.,  men  at  3  p.m. 
Tennis:  women  vs.  Queen's,  12  p.m.;  men  vs. 
Western/Queen's  in  London,  9  p.m. 
Volleyball :  women  vs.  alumni ,  time  TB  A 
Waterpolo:  men  vs.  Slippery  Rock  (exhibition) 
at  AC  Olympic  Pool,  1 2:30  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

Baseball:  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  (exhibition  tourna- 
ment), time  TB  A 

Field  Hockey:  vs.  McGill  inGuelph,  10:45  a.m.; 
vs.  Carleton  in  Guelph,  1 0:45  a.m.  &  1 :45  p.m. 
Lacrosse:  women  vs.  West  Division  (exhibition), 
site  and  timeTBA;  men  at  McMaster,  I  p.m. 
Soccer:  women  vs.  Ottawa  at  Varsity  Stadium,  3 
p.m.;men  vs.  Laurentian at  Varsity  Stadium,  I  p.m. 
Waterpolo:  men  vs.  Slippery  Rock  (exhibition) 
at  AC  Olympic  Pool,  10:30  a.m. 
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U  of  T  honours  Bush  with  degree 


George  Bush's  human 
rights  abuses  not  a  worry 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

In  one  of  its  most  puzzling  and 
controversial  decisions  in  recent 
months,  the  University  of  To- 
ronto has  decided  to  offer  former 
head  spy  and  US  Republican 
president  George  Bush  an 
honourary  degree. 


"It's  remarkable  any  public 
institution  would  honour  this  per- 
son. You'dthinkthey'dputhim 
on  trial,"  said  leading  foreign 
policy  specialist  Steven  Shalom, 
professor  at  William  Patterson 
College  and  author  of  American 
Alibis:  Rationalising  U.S.  In- 
lervenlion  after  the  Cold  War. 

Unanimously  endorsed  by  the 


university's  honourary  degree 
committee  headed  by  well-know 
Tory  Hal  Jackman  and  enjoying 
the  near  unanimous  support  from 
U  of  T  governors  at  its  closed 
session  council  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, the  former  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
vice-president  under  Ronald 
Reagan  has  yet  to  accept  the 
gracious  invitation. 

But  when  this  decision  to  hon- 
our Bush,  Mr.  New  World  Order 
and  Thousand  Points  of  Light, 
crept  through  the  near  air-tight 


cracks  of  the  highest  governing 
body  of  the  university,  some  on 
the  outside  of  this  closed  room 
responded  with  horror. 

"Bush?  He's  a  slug,"  quipped 
long-time  American  activist  and 
theorist  Michael  Albert,  co- 
founder  of  South  End  Press  and 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
radical  politics  and  economics. 

"I'm  appalled  to  hear  this," 
echoed  a  shocked  U  of  T  al  umni 
Suzanne  Doerge  who  completed 
her  graduate  degree  at  O'SE  in 
1 992  after  returning  from  Nica- 


ragua. 

"Livingin  Nicaragua,  I'veseen 
fi  rst  hand  the  pol  icies  that  Reagan 
held  up  and  Bush  followed  through 
on,"  said  Doerge  who  was  in 
Nicaragua  at  the  height  of  the 
US-backed  Contra  war  against 
theSandisnistagovemment.'To 
see  the  destruction  of  democracy 
and  violation  of  human  rights  that 
Reagan  and  Bush  were  responsi- 
ble for — to  see  the  destruction 
notonly  of  lives  but  also  adream 
is  really  awful." 

please  see  George,  page  2 


Racial  equity 
record  on  par  witli 
national  backlash 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


Critics  say  the  University  of  Toronto's 
small  numberof  visible  minority  hirings  is 
both  evidence  of  an  empty  commitment  to 
equity  and  a  nation-wide  backlash  against 
affirmative  action. 

Currently,  eleven  percent  of  full-time 
faculty  at  U  of  T  are  visible  minorities, 
according  to  a  recently  released  employ- 
ment equity  report.  While  the  university  is 
quick  to  point  out  its  record  is  only  mini- 
mally worse  than  the  national  average  of 
1 2  per  cent,  these  figures  are  drastically 
out  of  whack  with  the  representation  of 
visibleminorities  in  the  population. 

Some  charge  the  university  is  illegally 
neglecting  its  commitment  to  employment 
equity.  'The  university's  practices  con- 
travene their  own  employment  equity 
policy  and  they  contravene  the  law  of  the 
land,"  charges  well-respectedlawyer  April 
Burey. 

Burey  says  the  cumulative  impact  of  U 
of  T's  practices  undermine  their  own 


policy.  For  example,  she  says,  thereisonly 
one  full-time  black  professor  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  law. 

U  of  T  vice-provost  Paul  Gooch  says 
the  report  results  have  catalysed  the  uni- 
versity's  commitment  to  achieving  itsem- 
ployment  equity  goals.  But  he  says  a  re- 
view of  the  system  is  not  in  order.  "We  are 
not  about  to  engage  in  revisions  of  policy . 
We  are  going  to  intensify  our  efforts  to 
make  sure  it  works  well,"  he  said. 

But  Kin  Yip  Chun,  a  former  U  of  T 
seismologist  who  alleges  racial  bias  in  U 
of  T  hiring  practices,  says  U  of  T's  aca- 
demic appointment  and  equity  policies 
look  great  on  paper  but  that  is  where  they 
often  remain. 

Canadian  universities  need  an  external 
body  to  oversee  employment  equity,  says 
Dalhousie  law  professor  Carol  Aylward. 
"There  needs  to  be  some  consequences 
for  not  following  it.  Saying  you  have  an 
employment  equity  policy  is  very  different 
than  having  a  commitment  to  employment 
equity,"  she  said. 

please  see  Equity,  page  3 


lENGERE  TARGET:  Blur's  Damon  Alburn  dodges  undergar- 
ments during  their  Tuesday  night  performance  at  Varsity 
Arena. 


University's  past  president  James  Ham  dies 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


A  past  university  president  widely  ad- 
mired for  his  reflective  approach  to  a  job 
he  loved  died  early  Tuesday  morning. 

A  week  before  his  seventy-sixth  birth- 
day, James  Ham  died  at  Sunny  brook  Hos- 
pital after  a  long  battle  against  Parkin- 
son's disease. 

His  death  provoked  sadness  and  trib- 
utes throughout  academia  and  across 
Metro,  where  he  was  well-known  for  his 
community  contributions. 

Current  president  Robert  Prichard  says 
Ham  dedicated  virtually  his  entire  life  to  U 
of  T,  even  after  his  formal  retirement  in 
1988. 

Prichard  says  he  admires  the  integrity 
with  which  Ham  infused  the  presidential 

office. 

"Jim's  greatest  contribution  to  the  uni- 
versity was  his  constant  attention  to  the 
university's  core  values,  and  his  insist- 
ence that  the  university  conduct  itself  in  a 
principled  way,  no  matter  what  the  issue," 
he  said  about  Ham's  presidential  term 
between  1978  and  1983. 

U  of  T  Governing  Council  secretary 
Jack  Dimond  says  he  personally  remem- 
bers Ham  for  the  ease  with  which  he 
managed  the  changing  times  during  the 
late  seventies. 

"He  was  an  extraordinarily  thoughtful 
and  reflective  man  who  thought  very 
broadly,  and  felt  very  deeply  about  the 
university,"  he  said,  adding  Ham  was  the 


first  president  under  whom  he  served. 

But  others  remember  him  best  for  his 
days  in  the  engineering  department  be- 
fore his  presidency.  U  of  T  provost  Adel 
Sedra  says  Ham,  who  was  the  dean  of 
engineering  when  a  fledgling  Sedra  started 
out  at  the  university  in  1 969,  deeply  im- 
pacted his  own  development  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

"He  hired  me"  said  Sedra.  "He  is 
responsible  for  everything  I '  ve  done. " 

Ham  guided  the  faculty  of  engineering 
out  from  beneath  a  traditional  neglect  of 
research-based  learning,  paving  the  way 
for  the  modern  and  internationally-re- 
spected programs  available  today,  says 
Sedra. 

"He  was  a  brilliant  person — a  reflec- 
tive and  thoughtful  man  of  great  tenacity 
and  determination.  I  would  say  he  was 
responsible  for  making  the  department  of 
engineering  the  modem  and  wodd-class 
department  it  is  now,"  he  said. 

Gordon  S  lemon ,  a  friend  and  col  league 
of  Ham' s  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  as 
dean  of  engineering,  agrees  the  depart- 
ment owes  Ham  a  great  deal. 

"He  was  important  in  building  up  the 
university's  engineering  program  as  a 
prominent  wodd  leader,"  said  Slemon. 

Ham  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
significant  political  contributions. 

Former  premier  of  Ontario  Bob  Rae 
recalls  working  with  Ham  in  1974  on  a 
Royal  Commission  which  set  guidelines 
forindustrial  illness  compensation — acon- 
troversial  topic  at  the  time. 


"Jim's  job  was  to  try  and  strike  a 
balance.  And  he  was  able  to  do  it  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  amount  of  re- 
spect he  had  from  the  community.  From 
all  sides— both  trade  unions  and  employ- 
ers," he  said. 

"Contrary  to  the  stereotype  many  peo- 
ple have  of  engineers,  he  was  a  gentle, 
thoughtful,  caring,  compassionate  man. 
He  was  quite  a  complex  thinker,  and  a 
very  decent  guy,"  Rae  added. 

Ham  laid  the  framework  for  his  accom- 
plished career  as  an  undergrad  at  U  of  T 


in  the  faculty  of  applied  sciences  over  45 
years. 

After  graduating  in  the  applied  science 
class  of  1 943,  Ham  returned  to  U  of  T  ten 
years  later  as  an  associate  professor  in 
electrical  engineering.  He  then  worked 
his  way  to  head  of  the  department  in  1 964 
and  became  dean  of  applied  science  in 
1966. 

'There's  a  picture  of  Jim  Ham  in  front 
of  me  right  now,  and  will  be  every  day  of 
my  life,"  said  Prichard.  "I'm  going  to  miss 
him." 


Can-abyss  train  takes  off 


Come  join 
the  joyride 


BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

With  the  final  destination  in  sight,  the 
Can-abyss  train  is  leaving  from  the  'anti- 
prohibitiondepot'  stop  tonight. 

The  journey ,  organized  by  Can- Abyss 
Train,  a  non-profit  organization  affiliated 
with  the  National  Organization  for  the 
Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  in  Canada 
(NORML),  kicks  off  tonight  with  free 
flowing  music  in  the  first  of  1 3  concur- 
rent Thursday  night  concerts  at  the  Com- 
fort Zone,  a  downtown  Toronto  club. 

'That  marijuana  will  remain  illegal 
forever  is  not  an  option,"  said  Umherto 
lortida,  head  of  the  reform  group,  about 


theproject's  'destination  legalization'  goal. 
"It  is  because  of  the  availability  of  mari- 
juana on  the  streets  that  the  number  of 
children  under  1 8  trying  marijuana  (is  so 
high],"  he  said,  projecting  between  48 
and  52  per  cent  of  young  people  in  North 
America  use  the  drug  while  the  number 
is  roughly  1 2  percent  in  the  Netherlands 
where  it  is  regulated. 

The  event  is  to  be  used  as  a  forum 
through  which  cannabis  and  the  hemp 
reform  movement  can  educate  the  public 
about  the  environmental  and  medical 
benefits  of  the  hemp  industry.  But  some 
sceptics  don't  buy  it. 

"Although  the  criminalization  of  mari- 
juana is  reminiscent  of  prohibition,  the 
nature  of  marijuana  is  different,"  said 
David  Chung,  a  U  of  T  graduate  student, 
please  see  Higher,  page  3 
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George's  record  haunts  him 


continued  from  front  page 

Political  scientist  Steven  Sha- 
lom says  Bush's  support  t'orcoun- 
ter-insurgency  in  Nicaragua  isjust 
one  example  in  a  long  career 
marked  by  back-door  dealings  with 
dictators,  brutal  covert  operations 
and  up-f  ront  invasions. 

"This  is  a  guy  whose  govern- 
ment is  condemned  by  the  World 
Court.  This  is  a  guy  who  is  respon- 
sible tor  invasions  condemned  by 
the  Organization  of  American 
States." 

In  1 986,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  found  that  Nicaragua 
had  been  a  victim  of  aggression  at 
the  hands  of  the  US,  a  ruling  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration  ig- 
nored. 

'This  is  aguy  who  is  involved  in 
one  of  the  most  significant  foreign 
policy  scandals  of  the  1980s," 
added  Shalom,  alluding  to  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal  which  broke  in 
1987.  While  secretly  providing 
arms  to  Iran,  the  Reagan-Bush 
administration  took  the  profits  to 
fund  the  Contras — in  violation  of 
Congressional  edict. 

Fourth  year  U  of  T  student  Jorge 
Hurtado  is  a  human  face  to  this 
approach  to  foreign  policy.  Bom  in 
Chile  in  1973— the  year  the  CIA 
orchestrated  the  overthrow  of  the 


democratically-elected  Allende 
government — Hurtado  spent  the 
first  two  years  of  his  life  without 
his  father.  A  member  of  the  gov- 
erning socialist  party  in  Chile  from 
1970  to  1973,  his  father  was  im- 
prisoned until  1975  when  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Canada. 

"You're  lying.  Are  you  seri- 
ous?," asked  Hurtado  upon  hear- 
ing the  news.  "The  fact  that  he 
was  director  of  the  CIA  in  the 
1970s  is  enough  to  make  your 
stomach  turn.  He  launched  I  don't 
know  how  many  invasions." 

But  Jean  Smith,  U  ofTpolitical 
science  professor  who  specializes 
in  US  government,  says  these  criti- 
cisms are  unwarranted. 

"Mr.  Bush  is  a  distinguished 
American,"  he  said,  dismissing  his 
track  record  as  director  of  the 
CIA,  vice-president  and  president 
as  insignificant.  "It's  almost  like 
going  back  and  saying  what  hedid 
in  high  school.  You're pickingfly 
shit  out  of  black  pepper." 

If  he  accepts  the  honour,  Bush 
will  be  conferred  with  the  degree 
at  a  Nov.  17  convocation. 

But  Hurtado  says  his  accept- 
ance will  not  be  conferred  without 
a  fight.  "I  think  it's  a  call  for  people 
to  protest  it." 

The  timing  coincides  with 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
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Bush's  launch  of  his  book  on 
America  and  the  Cold  War,  talk  of 
which  is  already  revitalizing  his 
worn  public  image. 

"The  conservative  world  view 
is  the  policy  of  strength  of  Reagan 
and  Bush  is  what  won  the  Cold 
War.  I  guess  if  you  don't  look 
deeply,  you  could  credit  him,  but  it 
would  be  wrong,"  said  Shalom. 

The  University  of  Victoria  has 
just  come  out  of  a  similar  debate 
which  has  left  the  university  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  The  uni- 
versity offered  the  President  of 
China  Jiang  Zemin  an  honourary 
degree,  to  be  conferred  Nov.  26. 
But  when  the  news  was  leaked  to 
students  in  early  September,  a 
public  outcry  by  student  groups, 
faculty  and  local  residents  was 
more  than  the  university  could 
handle. 

"We  oppose  this  award  on  be- 
half of  the  students  who  were 
killed  and  continue  to  be  killed 
under  oppressive  regimes,"  said 
Michael  Conlon,  president  of  the 
UVic's  graduate  students'  union. 

Although  Ziang,  head  of  Chi- 
na's military,  did  not  hold  this 
position  during  the  1989 
Tiananmen  Square,  some  oppo- 
nents link  him  with  the  massacre 
and  other  human  rights  abuses.  "I 
am  stunned  that  U  Vic  would  com- 
promise its  principles  and  reward 
someone  who  clearly  has  the 
blood  of  Tiananmen  Square  on 
his  hands." 

In  the  face  of  such  opposition, 
the  President  of  China  has  de- 
clined the  offer,  citing  scheduling 
difficulty.  Ziang  is  planning  on  be- 
ing in  British  Columbia  that  month 
for  the  APEC  meeting. 

U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
refused  tocomment  on  the  univer- 
sity's confidential  decision  about 
Bush. 
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Bush  league,  USA 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  George  Bush's  less-than-pretty 
contributions  as  America's  leading  spy  in  the  1970s  and  as  the  man  in  the  office 
of  the  vice-president  and  president  throughout  the  1980s  until  1992,  here  are 
a  few  to  give  you  a  flavour  of  the  kind  of  leader  U  of  T  wants  to  honour. 


1975 

CIA  decisively  supports  Indone- 
sia's near-genocide  in  vasion  of  East 
Timor  in  December.  Within  a  few 
weeks,  approximately  60,000  peo- 
ple had  been  ki  1  led —  1 0  per  cent  of 
the  population.  Support  for  the  In- 
donesia government's  repressive 
policies  toward  East  Timor  con- 
tinue throughout  Bush's  tenure  as 
vice-president  and  president. 

1976 

The  classified  report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
leaked  to  the  press,  names  the 
CIA,  headed  by  George  Bush,  as 
involved  in  a  devastating  covert 
action  in  Iraq.  The  US  was  found 
to  be  funnelling  an  intentionally 
inadequate  amount  of  support  to 
the  Kurds  in  their  battle  with  the 
Iraqi  government.  The  aid  was 
intended  to  distract  the  govern- 
ment, not  to  prevail,  states  the 
report.  "Covert  action  should  not 
be  confused  with  missionary 
work,"  explained  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissenger.  The  Kurds 
were  later  slaughtered  by  the  Iraqi 
government.  "This  is  one  of  the 
most  horrendous  covert  opera- 
tions," said  Steve  Shalom. 

1976 

John  Stock  well,  who  resigned  from 
the  CIA  in  1977,  implicates  Bush 
in  a  massive  cover-up  in  Angola  as 
director  of  the  CIA.  "Like  the 
Iran-Conlrateam  afterwards,  and 
many  others  before  us,  we  had 
broken  various  laws  and  we  had 
perjured  ourselves  to  cover  it  up," 
writes  Stockwell  about  CIA's 
AngolaTask  Force  after  he  leaves 
the  agency.  "I  worked  with  him.  I 
witnessed  personally  his  supervis- 
ing theCIA's  covering  upof  illegal 
activity  at  the  end  of  the  Angola 
operation  in  early  1976. " 

1981 

Under  the  direction  of  Reagan  and 
Bush,  US 's  classic  destabilization 
project  against  Nicaragua  begins 
with  the  end  goal  of  destroying  the 
socio-economic  project  of  a  coun- 
try in  order  to  be  able  to  step  in  and 
impose  theirown.  The  project  was 
ultimately  successful. 

In  the  same  year,  an  elite  unit  in 
El  Sal  vador  was  formed  under  the 


guidance  of  1 5  specialists  in  coun- 
terinsurgency  from  the  US  Army 
School  of  Special  Forces.  From 
the  start,  the  group  "was  engaged 
in  the  murder  of  large  numbers  of 
civilians" — part  of  US-backed 
systematic  warfare  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

1984 

Stories  began  to  emerged  about  a 
secret  Nicaraguan  Contra  network 
run  by  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  (Oliver 
North)  in  the  basement  of  the  White 
House  and  financed  by  the  impor- 
tation of  large  amounts  of  cocaine. 

1986 

The  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  Peace  finds  the  US  govern- 
ment headed  by  Reagan  and  Bush 
to  be  in  violation  of  international 
law  by  declaring  Nicaragua  a  vic- 
tim of  American  aggression.  The 
US  ignores  the  decision. 

1987 

The  Iran-Contra  scandal  erupts. 
The  hearings  revealed  a  wide-rang- 
ing operation  with  CI  A  assets  in  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica  and  in  Hon- 
duras at  the  Nicaraguan  border. 
Reagan-Bush  administration  is 
caught  violating  Congressional  edict 
which  had  forbidden  them  to  send 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  Bush's 
political  career  .survives  a  scandal 
compared  to  Nixon's  Watergate. 

1989 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bush, 
America  invades  Panama  in  De- 
cember 1989,  just  seven  months 
after  Bush  authorized  the  CIA  to 
spend  about  $  1 0  million  to  rig  the 
election  in  Panama.  Just  a  year 
earlier,  Panama  leader  Manuel 
Noriega  boasted,  "I  have  George 
Bush  by  the  balls."  But  Noriega, 
who  according  (o  Bush  was  a  paid 
CIA  agent  under  six  presidents, 
obviously  fell  out  of  grace.  The 
invasion,  over  in  a  week,  cost  $2 
billion,  killing  2,000  people.  The 
world  objected  to  the  invasion,  but 
America  vetoed  two  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolutions 
on  this  issue. 

After  the  imposition  of  a  US 
puppet  regime  headed  by  Gui  llermo 
Endara,  the  poverty  level  increased 
from  40  per  cent  to  54  per  cent  by 
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1993.  And  a  post-invasion  report 
presented  to  the  UN  Committee  on 
economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
by  Mexican  Ambassador  Javier 
Wimer  stated  that  "the  govern- 
ments of  Panama  and  the  US  are 
jointly  responsible  for  'serious  and 
systemic'  human  rights  violations." 

1990 

After  the  decade  of  Reagan- 
Bush's  $2.5  trillion  spending 
spree — a  conservative  estimate — 
the  largest  peacetime  arms  buildup 
in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
national  debt  had  reached  about 
the  same  amount.  By  1990,  US 
was  a  debtor  nation,  falling  from 
the  position  of  the  world' s  leading 
creditor  nation.  It  was  running  a 
deficit  of  over$l  billion  a  day. 

1990 

After  Iraq  invades  Kuwait  on  Aug. 
2,  the  Bush  administration  moves 
to  block  all  diplomatic  efforts,  re- 
stricting its  own  contacts  with  Iraq. 
US's  old  ally,  brutal  dictator 
Saddam  Hussein,  is  no  longer  their 
friend.  'They  do  not  care  about 
democracy  or  removing  a  violent, 
oppressive  dictator  or  they  would 
not  have  supported  Hussein  be- 
fore August  2,  just  as  they  would 
not  have  supported  Pinochet, 
Somoza,  Marcos,  the  Shah  of  Iran 
and  Noriega,"  writes  Michael 
Albert.  "Murderers  like  Hussein 
fall  out  of  favor  with  the  US  only 
when  they  disobey  'our'  will." 

1991 

The  new  year  ushers  in  the  Gulf 
War  at  a  cost  of  $70  billion.  It  was 
kickedoffwiththeJan.  1 5 bombing 
of  Baghdad.  At  the  end  of  the  90 
days  war  during  which  the  Iraqi  air 
powerwaseliminatedinthefirst72 
hours  and  left  total  casualties  at 
between  40,000  and  50,000  over 
the  three  month  duration.  Bush  an- 
nounces the  US  "has  a  new  cred- 
ibility" and  dictators  and  tyrants 
know  "that  what  we  say  goes." 
Elsewhere,  reports  weren '  t  as  glow- 
ing.  Bush  is  denounced  as  the  "surly 
master  of  the  world"  in  a  weekly  in 
Rome.  The  West's  behaviour  is 
said  to  have  "revealed  the  seamiest 
sides  of  Western  civilization,  its 
unrestricted  appetite  for  domi- 
nance" by  the  Times  of  India.  And 
a  leading  Third  World  monthly  con- 
demns "the  most  cowardly  war 
ever  fought  on  this  planet." 

1992 

Before  his  tenure  as  president 
ended.  Bush  clarified  his  position 
on  Canadian  social  policy.  Bush 
"emphasized  the  importance  of 
avoiding  the  problems  of 
bureaucratized,  universal-care  sys- 
tem like  Canada's."  And  accord- 
ing to  New  York  Times  reports. 
Bush  accu.sed  "the  Democratic 
nominee  of  favoring  a  state-run 
system  that  would  have  Soviet- 
like elements,"  a  "back  door  na- 
tional health  insurance,"  in  the 
words  of  a  presidential  advisor. 

Note:  this  is  not  an  exhausted  list. 

Sources:  Noam  Chomsky.  [Metering 
Democracy;NoaniChomsky.  Ycar.SOl: 
The  Conquest  Conlinues;  John 
Stockwell.  The  Praetorian  Guard  The 
U  S .  Role  in  the  New  World  Order;  Z 
Magazine. 
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Court  delivers  blow  to  hospitals 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Two  local  hospitals  receiveddev- 
astating  news  this  week  when  their 
court  challenges  ended  in  defeat. 

Wellesley  Central  Hospital, one 
of  the  University  of  Toronto's 
teaching  hospital  located  in  the 
south-east  end  of  the  city,  and 
Doctors  Hospital,  a  community- 
based  hospital  just  west  of  cam- 
pus, turned  to  the  courts  this  fall 
when  the  Health  Services  Restruc- 
turing Commission  ordered  that 
they  be  shutdown. 

Wellesley,  an  urban  hospital 
which  services  many  members  of 
the  city '  s  gay  and  lesbian  commu- 
nity, was  hoping  to  overturn  the 
commission's  spring  decision  that 
it  be  shut  and  its  services  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Roman  Catholic 
hospital  St.  Michael's. 

Doctors  Hospital  was  challeng- 
ing the  commission's  ruling  that  it 
be  taken  over  by  the  Toronto  Hos- 
pital, another  university  teaching 
hospital. 
In  theirjudgement  released  late 


Monday,  the  three  judges  upheld 
thecommission'sdecision. 

Dennis  Magill,  vice-chairof  the 
board  for  Wellesley  hospital  and 
professor  of  sociology  at  U  of  T, 
says  this  decision  marks  a  serious 
blow  to  both  the  community  as 
well  as  the  university. 

"The  uiti  mate  losers  are  the  resi- 
dents of  south-east  Toronto  that 
Wellesley  has  served  soefficiently," 
said  Magill,  addingstudents  in  Uof 
T's  medical  school  will  now  be 
denied  a  unique  educational  experi- 
ence if  Wellesley  closes  its  doors. 

"The  unique  function  of 
Wellesley  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
urban  communities.  It  takes  the 
students  outside  the  traditional  role 
to  be  trained  as  a  physician  who 
works  in  an  office,"  he  said.  "We 
are  all  not  middle  class  citizens.  At 
Wellesley,  they  found  out  what  it' s 
like  to  care  for  the  homeless,  the 
sex  trade  workers." 

Arnold  Aberman,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  U  of  T, 
however,  is  more  confident  with 
the  pending  changes.  "If  think  if 
done  properly,  health-care  has  the 


Equity  figurestoremember... 

The  Uni  versi  ty  of  Toronto  i  s  all  talk  and  liule  action  when  i  t  comes  to 
opening  the  gates  of  the  ivory  tower  and  allowing  women,  visible 
minorites  and  aboriginals  share  the  power. 

This  is  the  latest  charge  facing  the  university  as  community 
members  react  to  the  university's  recently  released  employment 
equity  report.  The  number  of  people  from  these  underrepresented 
groups  in  coveted  tenured  and  senior  management  positions  at  the 
university  is  strikingly  low. 

TOP  PROFESSORS 

Out  of  full  professors  at  U  of  T,  87.6  per  cent  are  male  while  only  1 2. 
4  per  cent  are  female.  Of  these,  onl  y  8.9  percent  are  visi  ble  minorities 
and  a  striking  0.2  are  aboriginal. 

TOP  ADMINISTRATORS 

In  U  of  T's  elite  upper-bracket  consisting  of  the  university  president 
and  vice-presidents,  seven  of  the  nine  employees  are  male  and  two  are 
female.  Of  these.thereisonemaie  visible  minority  and  no  aboriginals. 

In  the  second-tier  of  university  principals  and  deans  there  are  22 
employees ,  1 9  of  whom  are  male  and  three  of  whom  are  female.  Of 
these,  there  is  one  male  visible  minority  and  no  aboriginals. 

The  academic  directors,  chairs  and  associate  deans  at  U  of  T  are 
also  arelatively  homogenous  bunch.  Outofthe  lot  of!  16,93  are  male 
and  23  are  female.  Of  these,  there  are  3  visible  minorities,  ail  of  whom 
are  male.  There  is  only  one  aboriginal  senior  administrator,  who  is 
female. 

MIXED  RESPONSE 

"Doesn't  it  just  make  you  want  to  cry?  It  is  heartbreaking,"  said 
accomplished  black  lawyer  April  Burey,  who  recently  ailegedUofT's 
law  school  practices  systemic  racial  discriminationinitshiring prac- 
tices. 

But  administrators  and  equity  officers  alike  at  U  of  T  are  much 
more  opti  mistic  about  the  results .  Rona  Abramo  vitch,  a  member  of  the  , 
employment  equity  committee  and  U  of  T' s  Status  of  Women  Officer 
says  the  report  reveals  an  optimistic  number  of  underrepresented 
groupsinlower-rankingpoolsjust  waiting  to  move  up. 

"Overtime,  things  will  probably  change  if  we  continue  to  do  what 
we  are  doing  now,"  she  said.  "You  are  seeing  the  tension  between 
what  history  has  given  us  and  where  that  currently  leaves  us  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  move  forward." 

POTENTIAL  TENURED  PROFS 

Those  cunrently  holding  tenure-streamjobsare78.IpercentmaIeand 
21 .9  per  female.  Of  these,  9. 1  per  cent  are  visible  minorities  and  0.4 
per  cent  are  aboriginals. 

But  Abramo  vitch  says  by  looking  more  closely  at  this  group  there 
is  evidence  U  of  T  is  moving  forward.  Of  those  in  the  tenure- stream 
category,  41.9  per  cent  of  assistant  professors  are  female,  16. 6  per 
cent  are  visible  minorities  and  1 . 1  per  cent  are  aboriginal . 

'This  speaks  to  amore  promising  future  for  women  but  we  have  to 
-  make  sure  it  happens,"  she  said. 

FUTURE  LEADERS 

Likewise,  in  the  senior  management  pool  that  feeds  into  the  upper- 
ranking  U  of  T  positions,  44.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  female 
and  1 2.4  per  cent  are  visible  minorities.  However,  they  are  primarily 
located  in  the  lowest  categories  in  this  bracket.  There  are  no  aborigi- 
nals. 

'The  senior  management  is  very  male  but  underneath  in  the  feeding 
pools  there  are  lots  of  women,"  said  Abramoviich. 

PRICHARD  PLEASED 

Meanwhile,  the  university  president  suggests  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

'Theevidence  is  before  you  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
On  balance,  1  think  it  is  a  substantial  record  of  progress  of  which  the 
university  can  be  proud."  he  said.  "At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  cause 
forcomplacency." 

U  of  T  is  three  times  below  the  national  average  in  its  hiring  of 
aboriginal  faculty, significantly  below  in  the  representationof  women 
professors  and  slightly  under  in  the  number  of  visible  minorities  as  total 
full-time  faculty. 


potential  toimprove." 

As  part  of  its  court  challenge, 
Wellesley's  lawyers  pointed  out 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  health 
care  mission  prevents  certain  pro- 
cedures to  be  carried  out  at  St. 
Michael's.  Regarded  as  immoral 
and  thus  prohibited,  they  include 
abortion,  sterilization  as  a  form  of 
contraception  and  counselling  on 
methods  of  birth  control. 

Using  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedom,  Wellesley 
lawyers  also  argued  moving  serv- 
ices to  St.  Michael '  s  violated  every 
i  ndi  vidual' s  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  without  discrimina- 
tion. They  argued  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans would  be  subjected  to  dis- 
criminatory ideas  and  beliefs,  cit- 
ing the  formal  position  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith. 

"Basing  itself  on  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  presents  homosexual 
acts  as  acts  of  grave  depravity, 
tradition  has  always  declared  that 
'homosexual  acts  are  intrinsically 
disordered,'"  reads  one  such  posi- 
tion in  the  legal  brief. 

Aberman,  in  line  with  the  com- 


mission '  s  directive  to  Wellesley  to 
turn  its  operafion  over  to  St. 
Michael's  by  Sept.  30,  says  things 
are  moving  forward. 

Like  Magill,  Brian  McFariane, 
chief  executiveofficerof  Doctors 
Hospital,  does  not  share 
Aberman's  optimism. 

"We've  developed  a  unique 
ambulatory  model  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  community.  And  now 
we  have  to  relinquish  this  to  the 
Toronto  Hospital,"  said  McFariane, 
adding  he  was  surprised  to  see  in 
the  judgement  the  exoneration  of 
Aberman  and  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard. 

Doctors  Hospital's  lawyers  ar- 
gued that  Aberman  and  Prichard' s 
role  as  commission-appointed 
facilitators  in  the  conflict  between 
the  small,  community-based  hos- 
pital and  the  giant  teaching  hospi- 
tal, rendered  the  decision  bias. 

"I  found  this  ratherironic  since 
a  large  part  of  what  they  negoti- 
ated and  discussed  became  part  of 
the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion [to  shut  us  down.]",  said 
McFariane. 


Equity  backlash 


continued  from  front  page 

Derek  Bell,  a  leading  US  law 
professor  and  widely  acknowl- 
edged as  the  father  of  a 
transformative  vision  of  law  called 
critical  race  theory,  says  universi- 
ties tend  not  to  hire  visible  minori- 
ties until  push  comes  to  shove. 

"What  it  took  to  get  them  to  hire 
me  at  Harvard  was  the  sense  of 
sixties  rebellion  that  made  them 
feel  vulnerable  and  exposed  as  an 
all-white  entity,"  he  said  of  the 
university  where  he  later  became 
the  first  black  tenured  professor. 
'They  needed  someone  who  was 
a  person  of  colour.  That  is  how 
affirmative  action  started — per- 
ceived self-interest." 

Bell  warns  that  hiring  visible 
minorities  as  a  perceived  self-in- 
terest can  also  mean  a  department 
holds  the  same  one  hiring  up  for 
years  as  evidence  of  fair  play. 
"After  they  hired  me  at  Harvard  it 
was  like  pullingteeth  to  get  them  to 
hire  anotherblack  person,"  he  said. 

Bell  is  well-known  as  the  bril- 
liant scholar  who  quit  his  tenured 
job  at  Harvard  in  1990  to  protest 
the  university's  refusal  to  hire 
women  of  colour. 

Ay  1  ward  says  Canadian  uni  ver- 
sities  are  also  refusing  to  address 
their  poor  equity  records. 

"I  find  it  ironic  that  all  these 
institutions  who  are  doing  ex- 
tremely badly  on  diversity  and  eq- 
uity are  pointing  fingers  and  say- 
ing, 'Well,  we  are  at  1 1  per  cent 
and  they  are  at  12  per  cent.'  It  is 
ludicrous,"  said  Aylward. 

"I  think  there  is  an  anti-affirma- 


ti  ve  action  backlash  going  on  across 
the  country  following  the  patterns 
of  the  United  States,"  she  said, 
adding  this  is  particulariy  frighten- 
ing since  the  seven-year-old  ex- 
periment in  Canada  has  yet  to 
make  a  dent.  It  is  also  alarming 
that  anxiety  in  Canada  surfaced  so 
quickly,  she  says,  looking  at  the  40 
years  it  took  to  reach  a  boil  in  the 
US. 

But  U  of  T  professor  John 
Furedy  says  it  is  irrational  to  as- 
sume equity  policies  are  neces- 
sary at  all.  "It  makes  no  sense  to 
assume  there  is  racial  or  gender 
bias  simply  because  people  from 
that  category  are  under- repre- 
sented in  line  with  the  amount  in 
the  population,"  he  said. 

"Just  because  there  are  not  a  lot 
of  short  white  men  in  the  NBA  is 
not  evidence  of  racism,"  he  sug- 
gested. "If  they  assumed  a  player 
was  slow  and  couldn't  jump  just 
because  he  was  white  and  didn't 
test  his  abilities,  that  would  be 
racism.  But  not  if  they  judged  his 
performance  and  decided  he  was 
not  qualified,  that  is  not  evidence 
of  racism." 

The  backlash  against  employ- 
ment equity  is  justified  by  claims  of 
minority  inferiority  to  a  fear  stand- 
ards will  be  undermined,  says 
Aylward. 

"You  can  go  on  forever  with 
justifications  but  justifications  are 
not  truths,"  she  said.  "We  are  still 
dealing  with  racism  and  discrimi- 
nation— these  are  the  hidden 
agenda  and  the  justifications  are 
used  to  try  to  mask  the  racism." 
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Higher  than  the 
Can-Abyss 


continued  from  front  page 

"It  is  a  powerful  psycho-ac- 
tive substance  and  its  legaliza- 
tion will  encourage  wide  spread 
usage." 

But  other  people  who  have 
jumped  on  the  Can-Abyss  train 
say  marijuana  is  a  much  less 
dangerous  drug  than  alcohol.  "I 
feltless  of  an  effect  than  drink- 
ing alcohol,"  said  BrendaToop, 
a  second  year  arts  student. 

Another  pot  proponent  says 
marijuana  has  the  opposite  ef- 
fect to  the  dark,  brooding  power 
of  booze.  "It's  a  kinder,  gentler 
buzz,"  said  a  local  resident  who 
has  smoked  pot  and  grown  mari- 
juana plants  for  about  25  years. 
"It  makes  you  calm." 

NORML  is  hoping  the  13- 
week  train  ride  will  help  get  rid  of 
the  social  stigma  attached  to  the 
1 .2  million  Canadians  who  have 
been  tagged  with  possession 
charges,  says  lortida,  explaining 
the  pun  Can- Abyss — those  who 


remain  trapped  in  an  abyss. 

And  Bryan  Duke,directorand 
head  engineer  of  Can-Abyss 
Train,  a  1961  WestemRyer,says 
the  message' s  medium  could  not 
be  more  appropriate. 

'The  music  is  free  in  nature, 
largely  improvisational,"  he  said. 
'The  freedom  of  the  music  is  tied 
to  freedom  of  expression,  which, 
in  turn,  is  very  closely  tied  to 
freedom  of  choice." 

The  group  hopes  to  rai  se  funds 
to  be  put  towards  several  of 
NORML' s  initiatives  including 
support  of  Terry  Parker's  con- 
stitutional court  challenge. 

Parker,  who  was  granted  the 
right  to  use  and  possess  mari- 
juana in  1988  due  to  his  severe 
epileptic  condition,  is  presently 
awaiting  trial  after  he  was  re- 
cently charged  with  cultivation 
for  the  purpose  of  trafficking. 

Riding  the  rails  tonight  is  head- 
lining band  Nebadon. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "It's  almost  like  going  back  and  saying  what  he  did  in  high 

school.  You're  picking  fly  shit  out  of  black  pepper."  U  of  T  political  science 
professor  Jean  Smith  dismisses  Bush's  human  rights  abuses  and  violation  of  international 
law  in  one  fell  swoop.  If  only  all  professors  were  so  forgiving  come  degree  time. 


Beating  out  Bush 


U  of  T  governors  have  once  again  raised  their 
hands  on  cue  and  okayed  yet  another  stellar  plan. 
This  time  it  means  giving  former  CI  A  director  and 
US  president  George  Bush  an  honourary  degree. 
Obviously,  they  hadn't  seen  these  candidates.  If 
they  had,  governors  would  have  found  Bush  look- 
ing almost  ethical  in  comparison. 

Here  are  the  Varsity's  picks  for  the  contest 
Bush  obviously  won.  The  honourary  degree  goes 
to  the  applicant — dead  or  alive — who  provides 
Ihe  most  disgusting  example  oflack  of  character. 

Runners-up: 

1.  Richard  Nixon. 

What  can  we  say'.'  An  American  Republican 
with  a  penchant  for  scandal.  Bush  may  have  Iran- 
Contra,  but  Nixon  has  Watergate.  We  all  know 
Watergate  was  sexier.  And  Bush's  Gulf  War 
aside,  who  else  can  claim  he  defied  the  protest  of 
millions  and  went  ahead  sending  Americans  out  to 
kill  innocents? 

2.  Margaret  Thatcher 

All  the  world  can  thank  Thatcher  for  her  advo- 
cacy of  supply-side  economics,  a  romantic  theory 
Bush  adopted.  (The  trickle-down  theory  suggest- 
ing thai  as  tax  breaks  increase  and  the  business 
community  gets  busier,  they  will  share  the  wealth). 
Never  has  this  voodoo  economics  be  proven  to 


work  but  no  matter.  And  herforeign  policy  record 
is  almost  as  impressive  as  Bush's,  especially  in 
the  instance  when  Britain  re-invaded  the  tiny,  tiny 
Falkands  Islands  and  proved  the  world  over  that 
they  were  still  a  force  to  be  respected. 
B.BrianMulroney 

During  his  first  two  years  as  prime  minister, 
Mulroney  handed  over  225,000  jobs  when  he 
signed  Canadians  onto  the  free  trade  agreement. 
He  also  made  a  point  of  slashing  substantially 
from  social  programs.  Perfect. 

4.  Mike  Harris 

Where  to  begin?  Mike  has  not  launched  any 
military  invasions  yet  but  just  wait.  For  now,  he'll 
have  to  settle  with  providing  tax  cuts  to  the 
wealthy  while  cutting  apart  the  very  fibres  of 
Ontario's  social  fabric.  And  he  is  great  at  slam- 
ming through  undemocratic  legislation. 

5.  Somoza 

A  former  US  backed  dictator  in  Nicaragua, 
Somoza  ran  a  brutal  regime.  Of  course,  his  failure 
todefendhisregimefromapopularuprisingin  1979 
i  s  none  too  impressi  ve.  Sti  1 1  i  mpressi  ve  resol  ve  and 
notable  ability  to  work  under  pressure — as  well  as 
run  away  from  the  country  with  its  loot. 

Maybe  they  will  get  their  chance  next  year. 


Women  in  sports 


In  a  time  where  we  are  consistently  exposed  to 
images  of  strong  male  athletes — whether  in  sports 
event  telecasts  and  product  endorsements  on  TV 
or  in  flattering  billboards  on  the  street — it  can  be 
difficult  to  recognize  women's  role  in  sports. 

Events  like  Active  Women's  Week,  a  joint 
collaboration  between  the  Athletic  Centre,  Hart 
House  and  the  Women's  Centre  can  help  us  find 
some  direction.  Yet  the  mere  existence  of  such 
an  event  indicates  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
towards  establishing  an  ongoing  recognition  and 
involvement  of  women  in  sports  activities. 

It  isn't  that  there  aren't  any  active  women  out 
there — one  only  need  to  point  to  the  participation 
of  women  on  university  and  national  sports  teams. 
The  success  of  the  women's  professional  golf, 
tennis,  and  basketball  leagues  are  all  signs  of  an 
improving  environment.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
for  each  woman  participating  in  one  of  the  above 
endeavors,  there  are  a  thousand  who  don' t  know 
about  her  accomplishments,  thanks  in  part  to 
indifferent  media  and  corporate  sponsors. 

The  same  media  and  sponsors  will  embrace — 
in  some  cases,  deify — the  athletes  in  the  men's 
professional  leagues,  gi  ving  the  men  instant  sta- 
tus as  role  models.  Boys  will  go  to  the  stadiums 
with  their  dads  to  see  these  athletes  in  action, 
wear  the  same  jerseys  these  athletes  wear. 


pursue  the  same  sports  these  athletes  play.  The 
syllogism  becomes  very  clear  early  on;  athletes 
are  men,  so  boys  should  strive  to  be  an  athlete. 

While  the  latter  is  impossible  for  many  males, 
they  still  reap  the  side  benefit  of  pursuing  such  a 
dream:  the  rewards  of  physical  activity,  which  in 
turn  create  an  empowerment  like  no  other.  Feel- 
ing comfortable  and  strong  in  your  skin  allows  a 
degree  of  confidence  unavailable  to  those  who 
feel  awkward  or  alien  in  their  bodies.  The  burden 
of  self-consciousness  does  not  weigh  you  down, 
and  you  can  pursue  other  endeavours  with  a 
better  focus. 

But  for  every  buff  Tyson  Beckford  adoming 
the  men's  Polo  Jeans  billboard  to  your  left, 
there's  a  paper-thin,  sallow  Kate  Moss  hawking 
Calvin  Klein  underwear  to  your  right.  For  women 
who  wish  to  incorporate  physical  activity  into 
their  daily  lives,  these  confiicting  images  present 
an  uncomfortable  confrontation  between  health 
and  beauty — since  for  them  society's  desired 
look  seems  to  require  self-destructive  behaviour. 

That  is  why  events  like  Active  Women's 
Week  are  important.  From  the  speakers,  we  can 
learn  about  and  celebrate  the  accomplishments 
of  female  athletes.  Without  the  slant  of  media 
and  glitz  of  advertising,  we  can  redefine  what  we 
value  in  women  and  in  people. 
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When  Public 
Meets  Private 

(RE:  "A  Penny  for  your  thoughts," 
Varsity  Handbook) 
Meg  Murphy's  article  on  North- 
ern Telecom' s  (NorTel )  deal  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  fund  a 
research  centre,  is  one  of  the  most 
balanced  and  objective  articles  I '  ve 
seen  in  the  Varsity  handbook  in 
many  years.  Meg  made  a  good 
point  about  Mr.  President  only 
passing  thisdeal  through  one  gov- 
erning council  committee — that 
was  pretty  slick  Mr.  President. 
And  even  though  the  deal  appears 
to  be:  "...a  bad  deal  on  U  of  T's 
part.  How  are  we  to  feel  comfort- 
able with  the  university  accepting 
private  funding  for  research  when 
it  reveals  such  an  inability  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  even  itself?" 

I  however,  happened  to  think 
the  U  of  T's  policy  on  Intellectual 
Property  seems  fair:  25  percent  to 
U  of  T  i  f  Discoverer  markets  idea 
or  25  per  cent  to  Discoverer  and  U 
of  T  markets  idea.  At  least  this 
policy  does  not  entirely  rob  re- 
searchers of  incentive! 

When  taken  from  a  bird's-eye- 
view  the  NorTel  deal  will  benefit 
faculty  and  students  in  the  long- 
run  with  practical  experience  in  the 
real  world.  Of  course  we  try  to  get 
"the  largest  piece  of  the  cake"  we 
can,  but  the  argument  rests  in  fa- 
vour of  NorTel:  who  will  do  the 
research  moreefficienlly  and  eco- 
nomically! Besides,  how  else  can 
the  university  raise  $8  million  after 
exhausting  the generousdonors  that 
have  helped  make  this  year's  fund 
raisi  ng  campaign  a  record  breaker? 

Well  balanced  article  Meg,  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Anderson  A.  Tung 

(The  options  that  Tung  outlines 
[when  the  inventor  signs  over  25 
per  cent  of  future  net  revenues  in 
exchange  for  fCill  ownership  OR 
the  inventor  signs  over  full  owner- 
ship to  the  university  and  receives 
the  first  $  1 ,000  in  net  revenue  and 
25  per  cent  thereafter]  are  avail- 
able. But  they  do  not  apply  in  all 
cases.  The  university  automatically 
adopts  full  ownershipof  inventions 
discovered  under  faculty  or  staff 
member  assignment.  Tung  de- 
scribes the  options  available  when 
an  invention  falls  outside  of  this 
scope. 

Likewise,  if  an  inventor  signs 
over  all  rights  from  the  out-set, 
these  options  do  not  apply.  In  the 
NorTel  arrangement,  any  grad  stu- 
dent or  professor  working  on  a 
project  which  receives  funding  from 
NorTel  is  required  to  sign  over  all 


invcnlion  nghts  to  ihe  university 
before  beginning.  And  for  these 
projects,  university  ownership  of 
an  invention  is  not  limited  to  those 
stemming  from  specific  assign- 
ments, but  ■  'all  discoveries,  improve- 
ments and  inventions  made,  con- 
ceived or  reduced  to  practice. . .," 
while  working  on  the  project. 

As  a  result,  the  university  al- 
ways becomes  the  owner  of  all 
fruits  of  these  projects.  U  of  T 
consequently  hands  off  non-ex- 
clusive rights  to  market  inventions 
to  NorTel  (or  shares  joint  rights 
with  the  company  if  a  NorTel 
employee  helped  with  the  discov- 
ery). All  of  this  is  set  out  in  a  pre- 
signed  agreement  between  NorTel 
and  U  ofT.  Ed.  Note) 

High  school 
ranks  no  secret 

(Re:  "Top  high  school  students 
need  test  to  prove  it,"  Sept  8) 
Rashaad  Bhyat  slates  in  his  arti- 
cle, "...  [A]  more  ominous  side- 
issue:  school  rankings.  In  Ontario, 
several  universities  are  rumoured 
to  boost  applicants'  averages  by 
certai  n  percentage  poi  nts  depend- 
ing on  the  reputation  of  their  school 
of  origin.  This  practice  is  obviously 
not  publicized,  but  is  seen  as  a 
measure  against  falsely  inflated 
averages..." 

In  high  school,  I  rememberguid- 
ance  counsellors  vehemently  de- 
nying that  any  such  rankings  were 
done  by  universities.  But  of  course 
universities  keep  track  of  which 
high  schools  hand  out  dozens  of 
99,8  percent  averages,  and  which 
ones  grade  their  students  in  a  more 
realistic  manner — and  that's  only 
fair  when  deciding  who  gets  ad- 
mitted and  who  gets  entrance 
scholarships. 

In  fact,  the  practice  of  ranking 
high  schools  is  publicized.  At  U 
of  T,  the  engineering  faculty  has 
its  own  formula  for  adjusting  ap- 
plicants' high  school  averages 
when  considering  them  for  admis- 
sion to  the  faculty,  and  makes  this 
information  available  on  the  web 
at:  http://www.ecf.toronto.edu/ 
~imagine/general/6-4.html 

Since  1 974,  ihefaculty  has  been 
collecting  data  that  allow  a  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  the 
applicant's  OAC  average  and  the 
subsequent  performance  in  the  first 
term  of  a  regular  engineering  pro- 
gram. For  the  past  10  years,  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  information  about  an  appl  icant, 
these  data  have  been  used  to  calcu- 
late calibration  factors  for  each 
high  school.  The  process  uses  a 
fading  memory,  placing  more 
weight  on  recent  results.  For  96 


percent  of  the  schools  (here  is  little 
or  no  calibration  factor.  Also,  no 
adjustment  is  applied  if  a  school 
has  provided  fewer  than  10  stu- 
dents to  regular  engineering  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  Faculty's  belief 
that  the  adjusted  average  is  a  better 
indicator  of  pertbrmance  in  engi- 
neering and  a  fairer  measure  of  an 
applicant'sacademic  achievement. 

Patrick  J.  Winter 
Computer  Engineering,  IV 

Coffee  speaks 
louder  than 
words 

(Re:  "Small  vendors  face  big  name 
coffee  competition,"  Sept.  1 1) 
I  should  have  al  1  the  freedom  in  the 
world  to  choose  my  cup  of  coffee 
on  campus.  To  the  suggestion  that 
"competition  is  unfair,"  I  would 
retort  with  laughter,  "Lack  of  free- 
dom is  infinitely  more  unfair." 

Why  should  I ,  as  a  coffee-lover, 
have  to  keep  certain  vendors  in 
business  if  theircoffee  sucks? Last 
time  I  checked,  buying  coffee  was 
not  a  charity  donation.  It  was  a 
transcendental  experience  of  liv- 
ing freely  in  a  market  society. 

Vendors  who  feel  threatened 
by  big  promotions  and  big  names 
need  to  rethink  what  coffee  drink- 
ing is  all  about.  You  see,  all  but  a 
few  trendy  Club  Monaco-dressed, 
mindless  teenagers  will  go  forthe 
Starbucks  or  Second  Cup  image 
instead  of  value  and  taste. 

To  me,  corporate  coffee  is  not 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  I'm  not 
going  to  pay  $1.50  for  a  coffee 
unless  r  m  stoned  drunk,  or  forced 
to  socialize  in  a  popular  cafe. 

So  a  word  to  all  the  whiners 
who  are  preaching  the  perils  of  a 
free  market  society:  ifyoubrewit 
good  and  cheap,  they  will  come. 

Dan  Freiheit.  4th  year 
philosophy  major 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  must  be  ac- 
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name  and  phone  number. 
Names  will  be  withheld 
upon  request. 

Letters  will  he  published  al. 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  he  edited  for 
length.  Leitcisih.it  ,itienipt 
to  incite  violence  or  hatred 
against  an  identifiable 
group  w  ill  not  be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
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Paranoid  conclusions:  a  desperate  weapon 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

Oh,  what  a  piece  of  work  is  Dan 
Zachariah.  In  seven  arduous  para- 
graphs, he  managed  to  lump  to- 
gether feminists,  gender  feminists, 
radical  feminists,  theirpatsy  sym- 
pathizers, Nazis,  Stalinists,  U  of  T 
administration  officials,  and  virtu- 
ally anyone  else  who  does  not 
share  his  simplistic,  reactionary, 
mentality  into  one  seething  group. 
Since  I  believe  I  am,  in  his  eyes, 
probably  just  another  politically 
correct  zombie,  I  just  had  to  re- 
spond. 

At  first,  1  wanted  to  do  so  in  an 
inoffensive  and  reserved  fashion 
that  would  hurt  no  one's  feelings; 
respect  all  sides  and  just  generally 
appeal  to  common  sense  and  rea- 
son. Then  I  read  the  article  a  few 
more  times  and  realized  this 
couldn't  be  done.  Instead  of  a 
thought-provoking,  well-re- 
searched piece  on  the  very  com- 
plicated and  thorny  question  of 
political  correctness,  (which  would 
have  been  a  different  story  alto- 
gether), Mr.  Zachariah  decided  to 
indulge  in  pure  name  calling  and 
red-baiting. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  put  my- 


self up  on  a  pedestal  and  say, 
'Look  at  how  enlightened  I  have 
become;  so  much  more  than  all  of 
you  can  ever  hope  to  be.'  That's 
not  what  I'm  about.  But  I  wasn't 
born  yesterday;  I  have  seen  a 
thing  or  two  in  my  day.  I  have,  over 
the  years,  changed  my  political 
perspective  from  right  to  left,  and 
I  think  I  know  where  Dan  and  his 
fellow  travellers  get  their  'ideas,' 
for  lack  of  a  better  word. 

What  I  have  seen  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who 
share  Zachariah's  world- view. To 
them,  it  must  seem  as  though  the 
Invasion  of  lire  Body  Snatchers  is 
taking  place  before  their  very  eyes. 
The  invasion  has  begun;  freedom 
is  dead,  and  only  a  small  group  of 
individuals — themselves,  as  it  hap- 
pens— have  the  clarity  of  thought 
to  see  through  the  conspiracy. 
Some  people  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  putting  poison  in  their 
coffee.  Some  think  the  country  is 
run  by  United  Nations  soldiers  in 
shadowy  black  helicopters.  And 
still  others  think  that  a  little  respect 
paid  to  gender  and  ethnic  sensitivi- 
ties at  some  universities  repre- 
sents a  stifling  form  of  thought 
control,  or  'speech  codes.' 


Political  Correctness  has  become 

an  anti-intellectual  right-wing 
swear  word  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  silence  debate  and  tarnish  all 
opposition  to  libertarian-  ^ 
conservative  dogma.  j 


Do  you  want  to  know  the  truth, 
Dan?  A  lot  of  the  people  running 
this  university  couldn't  really  give 
a  shit  about  women,  minorities, 
gays,  or  anybody  else.  I '  m  sorry  to 
put  it  in  such  crude  terms,  but 
that' s  the  way  it  is.  I' m  not  saying 
they're  out  to  persecute  them  or 
anything,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be 
in  any  great  hurry  to  accommo- 
date them,  either.  Certainly  they 
pay  the  obi igatory  1  i p  servi ce  at  the 
proper  times,  but  not  much  else. 

And  that's  also  basically  the 
way  it  is  in  society  as  a  whole. 

People  will  shed  literally  gallons 
of  tears  over  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  monarchy,  but 
when  a  report  appears  on  the  news 
about  the  staggering  suicide  rate 


among  natives  living  on  Canadian 
reservations  (who  wouldn't  have 
to  live  there  if  it  weren't  for  that 
same  monarchy),  the  channel  is 
switched  to  something  more  en- 
tertaining. Baywatch,  perhaps. 

The  free  market  of  ideas  may 
be  a  wonderfully  efficient  mecha- 
nism for  distributing  things  like 
computer  software,  but  as  far  as 
improving  the  human  race,  or  in- 
stilling an  ethic  of  tolerance,  the 
market  alone  is  useless,  because 
it  is  basically  amoral.  You  cannot 
hope  to  change  any  part  of  the 
human  condition  by  adopting  a 
laissez-faire  approach  to  racism 
or  cultural  diversity.  It  won't 
work.  And  that' s  why  we  need  to 
develop  a  new  ethic,  which  some 


people  unfortunately  choose  to 
denigrate  as  'political  correct- 
ness.' 

Yes ,  someti mes  thi s  gets  a  1  ittle 
out  of  hand.  In  fact,  sometimes  it 
gets  a  lot  out  of  hand,  which  is 
when  you  need  to  take  a  step  back 
and  get  some  perspective.  I  am 
referring  to  those  occasions  where 
great  works  of  literature  are  re- 
moved from  libraries,  or  where 
i  nnocent  people' s  li  ves  or  careers 
are  destroyed  due  to  overzealous, 
and  sometimes  erroneous,  charges 
of  racial  or  sexual  intolerance  or 
harassment.  When  this  sort  of  thing 
happens,  it  is  a  tragedy,  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
'brutal'  political  correctness  we 
should  be  worried  about. 

But  the  way  that  libertarians 
like  Zachariah  constantly  misuse 
and  abuse  the  phrase  makes  it 
almost  meaningless.  'Political  Cor- 
rectness' is  replacing  'Democ- 
racy' as,  'the  great  American  non- 
sense word,'  to  paraphrase  Gore 
Vidal.  Ithas  become  an  anti-intel- 
lectual right  wing  swear  word 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  silence 
debate  and  tarnish  all  opposition  to 
libertarian-conservative  dogma. 
They  haven't  been  able  to  come 


up  with  anything  this  good  since 
'pinko.' 

It  is  carrying  over  into  daily  life 
as  well.  Reactionaries  too  lazy  or 
stupid  to  look  at  both  sides  of  an 
issue  often  hurl  the  phrase  at  any- 
one who  chooses  to  speak  out. 
This  serves  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust,  where  the  state- 
ment of  even  the  most  centrist  of 
views  or  policies  are  equated  with 
someulU"a-collectivist  dictatorship. 

Now  I  know  Dan  Zachariah 
will  steadfastly  deny  that  he  is 
servingany  hidden  political  agenda 
through  his  pronouncements.  And 
inhismind, he  probably  isn't.  But 
the  fact  remains,  there  is  a  war 
going  on  out  there  between  two 
very  different  views  of  how  soci- 
ety should  be  run  and  in  whose 
interest.  I  shouldn't  have  to  tell 
you  who  those  two  sides  are.  Bui 
I  would  warn  Dan  that  most  peo- 
ple eventually  see  through  those 
who  try  to  play  both  sides  against 
the  other  by  trying  to  claim  some 
false  neutrality  where  none  ex- 
ists. 

Kevin  Soger  is  a  born-again 
progressive  and  former  Fea- 
tures Editor  at  the  Varsity. 


Tlie  Scliool  of  Pomposity:  Now  Hiring! 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  an 
imagined  meeting  between  the  non- 
existent Cecile  Hyden-Smythe,  and  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  some- 
what non-existenl  Toronto  School  of 
Pomposity. 

The  candidate:  Robbie  Prichard. 
The  Interviewer:  Cecile  Hyden-Smythe. 
The  Position:  President,  Toronto 
School  of  Pomposity. 

Hyden-Smith:  well  well.  Professor,  I 
never  thought  I'd  see  the  day  when 
you'd  be  coming  to  me  looking  for  ajob. 
I  thought  you  were  safe  and  secure  on  St. 
George. 

Prichard:  And  I  am,  Cecile,  I  am.  But  it's 
just  not  tugging  my  turnip  the  way  it  used 
to.  I  thought  I'd  be  revered,  worshipped 
even,  but  all  I  get  is  a  lot  of  noise  from 
students  and  staff  and  faculty.  Natter 
natter  natter.  Unfair  this,  and  undemo- 
cratic that  —  it's  getting  me  down. 

H-S:  Can  you  be  more  specific  Robbie? 

P : Oh  you  know,  all  the sni ping,  the  second- 
guessing,  the  questioning  of  my  supreme 
authority.  As  if  I,  Rob  who  is  the  R.O.B., 
the  man  who  is  putting  the  knob  back  in 
hobnob,  could  ever  be  wrong.  Absurd ! 

H-S:  That  sounds,  if  you  don't  mind  me 
saying  so  Robbie,  a  tad  on  the  pompous 
side.  You  aren't  just  saying  this  to  suck  up 


are  you? 

P:  I  don't  suck  . . .  that  is  ...  I  wouldn't 
and  I  won't  suck  up.  And  I  don't  cow-tow, 
scrape,  bow  or  subjugate  myself  before 
anyone.  As  I  said,  and  let  me  reiterate  and 
repeat  and  say  it  again:  I  am  Rob  who  is 
the  R.O.B.  U  of  Tee,  cest  moi. 

H-S:  Wow,  that' s  pretty  damn  pompous. 
Have  you  always  been  this  self-intlated? 

P:  As  a  fart  in  a  baggie.  Yes.  My  pompos- 
ity is  a  gift  tempered  with  arrogance  and 
a  bombast  that  knows  no  bounds. 

H-S :  Can  y  ou  gi  ve  me  another  example  of 
this  personality  flatulence? 

P:Certainly .  Just  about  two  weeks  ago,  my 
students  were  having  a  carnival  on  my 
campus.  A  bank  buddy  of  mine  was  drop- 
ping by  to  give  the  kids  a  thrill  with  some 
new  gewgaws,  (the  usual  drill:  wow  'em 
with  baubles  and  maybe  they'll  forget  the 
billions).  But  because  there  was  some  so- 
called  music  playing  up  on  the  stage,  no- 
body could  hear  his  huckstering.  The  band 
booked  by  the  students  was  drowning  him 
out.  So  I  went  over  and  pulled  the  plug. 

H-S:  Amazing!  You  just  shut  the  band 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  song  to  let  some 
fat  cat  banker  shrill  his  product? 

P :  Abso-fuckin-Iootly.  It' s  my  campus,  I 
don't  give  a  rat's  ass  who  books  what, 
who's  paying  for  what,  or  who  gets 
invited  to  what.  If  Robbie  P  wants  quiet, 
that's  what  Robbie  P  gets. 


more    letters  to  the  editor 


Freedom  of 
expression 
under  attack 

As  a  U  of  T  alumnus  1  would  like  to 
express  my  dismay  at  the  administration's 
recent  attacks  on  free  expression. 

I  was  first  appalled  by  what  I  saw \nThe 
Toronto  Star's  report  about  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  pulling  the  plug  on 
the  band  playing  for  students  during  Ori- 
entation Week.  Today  (Friday,  Sept.  1 2  ) 
1  dropped  by  the  campus  only  to  find  The 
Varsity  lelli  ng  me  that  student  groups  have 
been  ordered  out  of  the  Sidney  Smith  foyer. 

What  makes  this  brace  of  events  par- 
ticulariy  depressing  for  a  fan  of  higher 


education  is  that  the  suppression  of  ex- 
pression was  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
corporations,  the  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank  and  ACC  Long  Distance,  trying  to 
capture  students  for  their  market  share. 

But  contrary  to  what  the  enemies  of 
freedom  were  saying  in  the  ■I930's  and 
40's,  resistance  is  not  useless.  Campus 
groups,  like  OPIRG  with  their  corpora- 
tion-free zone  and  the  Communist  Club 
that  refused  to  be  muzzled,  can  show  that 
the  spirit  of  free  enquiry  still  lives  at  U  of 
T. 

Too  bad  that  the  university  adminis- 
tration is  looking  like  its  opponent  and 
not  its  champion. 

David  Orenstein 
UC  74 


H-S:  Damn  that's  pompous. 

P:  Thanks  very  much. 

H-S:  But  if  you  can  go  around  snooty  and 
above  it  all  why  are  you  consideringjump- 
ing  ship?  I  mean,  you  are  at  the  top  of  the 
heap,  pissing  down  on  creation.  Does  it 
get  more  pompous  than  that? 

P:  Well,  some  of  the  folks  on  campus 
don't  really  appreciate  my  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  social  superiority.  They  can't 
stand  the  fact  that  1  am  always  and  in  all 
ways  right.  Plus  they  are  jealous  of  my 
bouffant  hairdo.  I  am  much  too  pompous 
to  put  up  with  that. 

H-S:  What  was  the  question? 

P:  I  was  arguing  that  all  fees  should  rise 
until  I  make  as  much  money  as  the  VP  of 
Alumni  Squeezing.  1  figured  an  extra  few 
grand  from  each  student  would  be  about 
right. 

H-S:  Sounds  reasonable. 

P:  Yes,  it  does.  But  try  telling  students 
that.  1  outlined  my  view  cleariy  and  with- 
out obfuscation,  fiscal  fog,  or  opacity.  And 
yet  my  grand  plan  to  boost  fees  was  shot 
down  like  a  scrawny  duck. 

H-S:  And  so  you  want  to  be  President  of 
the  School  of  Pomposity  instead? 

P:  1  believe  in  going  where  I  will  be  hot 
only  appreciated,  but  unstintingly  obeyed. 
Where  every  little  thing  I  do  is  magic. 
Where  1  write  the  songs  that  make  the 
whole  worid  sing.  Where  1 '  m  so  excited, 
that  I  just  can't  hide  it,  where,  when  I'm 
about  to  lose  control,  1  think  they '  11  like  it. 

H-S:  Yes,  1  see  your  point.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  comment  on  some  pompous  quotes 
for  me. 

P:  Fire  away. 

H-S:  "To  knock  a  thing  down,  especially 
if  it  is  cocked  at  an  arrogant  angle,  is  a 
deep  delight  to  the  blood."  George 


(gee,  I  wonder  if  my  hair  looks  okay...) 


Santayana. 

P:  Couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  this 
Georgie  boy.  Arrogance  in  others  is  a 
terrible  thing. 

H-S:  Okay  then.  How  about  this  gem: 
"Arrogance,  pedantry,  and  dogmatism . . 
.  the  occupational  diseases  of  those  who 
spend  their  lives  directing  the  intellects  of 
the  young."  Henry  S.  Canby. 

P:  Let's  take  that  one  apart,  shall  we. 
First  of  all  arrogance,  is  okay  if  you  are 
Rob  who  is  the  R.O.B.  Pedantry  and 
pomposity  are  synonymous,  and  we  know 
how  much  we  like  that.  But  dogmatism, 
well  there  I  have  a  real  problem.  I  prefer 
zealotry,  rapaciousness,  and  a  good 
healthy  dose  of  my  boot  up  the  arse  of  the 
student  body.  But  besides  that  1  think 
Hank  has  it  about  right. 

H-S:  Nicely  put.  How  about  just  one 
more:  "The  arrogance  of  age  must  submit 


to  be  taught  by  youth."  Edmund  Burke. 

P:  Nice  try  Eddie  B,  but  really,  your  name 
should  be  Joe  King.  What  ever  could  those 
punks  teach  I,  Rob  who  is  the  R.O.B? 

H-S:  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more, 
Robbie,  and  1  think  I  can  say  you  are  going 
to  like  it  here  at  the  Toronto  School  of 
Pomposity.  Let  me  just  check  it  with  the 
hiring  committee,  hahahahaha. 

P:  Good  one,  H-S. 

H-S:  By  the  way,  when  you  become 
President  you  also  get  a  new  honorary 
degree,  that  of  an  Associate  in  Pomposity 
(P.  Ass). 

P:  Well,  it  will  be  about  time. 

H-S:  Welcome  aboard. 

Marty  Williams  enjoys  writing  satirical 
and  venomous  opinion  articles. 


Opinions  Meeting  Today:  Jhurs,  Sept  18. 
Room  1070,  Sid  Smith,  4:00  pm. 
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Sir  Edmund  Hillarx; 
was  the  first  person 
to  reach  the  peak 
of  Mount  Everest. 
Who  was  the  second? 


Washroom  ads  sell-out 


P&G  is  an  active  member 
of  ttie  Corporate  Equal 
Opportunity  Group- 
industry  representatives 
concerned  witti  human 
rights  and  employment 
equity. 


Speaking  of  firsts,  did  you  combine    shampoo  and 

know  Procter  &  Gamble  conditioner  (Pert  Plus)  into 

Inc.  was  the  first  company  one  product?  So  check  us 

to    introduce    toothpaste  out...  There  are  still  some 

with  fluoride  (Crest)  and  to  mountains  to  climb. 


Changing  Our  World 
Through  Dedicated  People 
and  Innovative  Products 


DON'T  MISS  THE  P&G  INFORMATION  SESSION!! 

(WELCOME  TO  STUDENTS  FROM  ALL  DEGREES/DISCIPLINES) 

P&G  Information  Session 
Wed.  Oct.  1st,  12  Noon  -  3  PM 
Hart  House  Debates  Room 

Food  &  Beverages  Served 


We  have  positions  available  in: 

-  Customer  Business  Development 

-  Brand  Management 

-  Finance 

-  Product  Supply 

Check  out  our  web  page  at  http://www.pg.com/careers 


BY  DIANA  PEREIRA 


A  year-long  battle  over  the  Zoom  ads  in  campus 
washrooms  is  not  about  to  go  away. 

Although  the  university  is  doing  its  best  to  woo 
students,  some  are  still  unimpressed.  Administrators 
have  decided  to  go  the  extra  student-friendly  mile, 
promising  ^11  ad  revenues  shall  go  to  student  pro- 
grams. This  outreach  follows  adecision  last  year  that 
a  percentage  of  space  be  left  to  announce  university 
services. 

But  Chris  Ramsaroop,  committee  member  and  an 
executive  memberof  the  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union,  says  they  are  missing  the  point. 

"They've  started  in  the  washrooms;  now  our 
classroom  seats  have  people' s  names  on  them.  Even 
our  work  is  somebody  else's  property,"  he  said. 
"Where  i  s  our  i  ndependence?" 

Students  raised  the  roof  over  corporate  advertising 
in  campus  washrooms  last  fall  after  U  of  T  struck  a 
deal  with  Zoom,  a  Montreal -based  advertising  firm. 
Zoom  mounted  an  estimated  400  frames  on  the  uni  ver- 
sity '  s  bathroom  stall  doors  and  above  its  urinals. 

Although  acommittee  was  struck  to  screen  poten- 
tial ads,  vandalism  was  at  such  a  level  that  the 
company  took  down  its  ads  from  the  Sidney  Smith 
washrooms  last  December.  This  came  after  a  cam- 
paign in  which  a  group  calling  itself  the  Escher 
Appreciation  Society  replaced  some  of 
the  ads  with  prints  by  the  Dutch  artist 
Escher. 


The  frames  have  subsequently  been    1  kept  telling 

replaced. 

This  year,  Janice  Oliver,  assistant 
vice-president  of  operations  and  serv- 
ices and  chair  of  the  committee,  says 
students  have  little  to  criticize  now  that 
they  are  profiting  from  the  deal. 

"We  are  dedicating  all  of  the  rev- 
enue to  student  projects,"  she  said. 

"If  the  revenue  is  spent  on  updating 
existing  student  programs  and  build- 
ings, then  the  entire  project  is  produc- 
tive for  us,"  added  Susan  Addario,  ad 
committee  member  and  executive  as- 
sistant at  student  affairs. 

Some  students  agree  the  ad  strategy 
will  benefit  students  in  the  long  run.  Sally  Atalla, 
committee  member  and  U  of  T' s  Engineering  Society 
president,  says  the  newest  strategy — to  spend  the 
profit  on  things  like  refurbishing  student  lounges  or 
supplementing  the  Athletic  Centre's  budget — is  a 
wise  one. 


Will  KY  Jelly  be  financingyourprograms? 

Other  students  couldn't  care  less  about  the  ad 
influx.  Zita  Sarudi,  a  second  year  criminology  and 
>-  geography  student,  says  that  since  the 
rest  of  the  university  is  permeated 
with  corporate  establishments,  the  ads 
are  not  really  an  issue  to  stress  over. 

But  Ramsaroop  says  the  costs  of 
corporatization  of  the  campus  far  out- 
weigh the  return.  "You're  getting 
something  but  you '  re  also  losing  some- 
thing," he  said  about  the  dangers  of 
normalizing  corporate  presence  on 
campus.  "It  starts  right  now  in  the 
washrooms;  how  far  is  it  going  to 
go?"  he  asked.  "Where's  it  going  to 
lead  us  to? 

"I  kept  telling  them  that  these  ads  are 
going  to  get  destroyed  and  they're 
making  a  big  mistake." 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  all  frames  are 
also  being  allocated  to  university  ad- 
vertising. These  service  announcements  will  battle 
with  Calvin  Klein,  Pizza  Pizza,  and  other  ads  for 
students'  attention  in  the  washrooms. 

Oliver  says  she  does  not  know  of  any  recent 
problems  with  vandalism. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


them  that  these 
ads  are  going  to 
get  destroyed 
and  they're 
making  a  big 
mistake. 

-  Chris  Ramsaroop 


Clothing  bank  to  open  soon 


BY  DEBORAH  BUNYAK 


U  of  T  students  living  in  poverty  hope  the  launch  of 
a  year-round  clothing  drive  to  supplement  the  fledg- 
ling campus  food  bank  will  send  a  loud  and  clear 
message. 

"Not  every  student  who  goes  to  U  of T  comes  from 
a  privileged  background,"  said  a  third  year  political 
science  student  who  recently  moved  in  with  a  friend 
to  escape  the  motel  room  she  previously  called  home. 
The  newinitiative.dubbed  the  'Swap Shop,'  should 
be  up  and  running  by  late  October.  To  be  housed  at 
the  women's  centre  along  with  the  year-old  food 
bank,  community  members  will  be  encouraged  to 
drop  off  winlerclothing  to  be  given  to  other  students 
in  need. 

Organizers,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
new  Anti-Student  Poverty  Working  Group,  say  it 
couldn't  come  at  a  more  pressing  time.  "When  on  a 
fixed  budget  buying  a  winter  coat  in  October  or 
November  can  be  very  expensive,"  said  Ruth  Perkins, 
executive  assistant  at  the  Graduate  Students  Union 
and  a  key  organizer  of  the  Swap  Shop. 

"There  [are]  increased  signs  of  neediness  on 
campus,"  added  Gillian  Morton,  coordinator  of  the 
Women's  Centre,  who  sees  countless  students  in 
need  use  the  food  bank  and  witnesses  growing 
anxiety  over  work  study  positions. 

This  new  initiative  is  vital  since  poverty  among 
students  is  on  the  rise,  says  Jan  Nolan,  the  universi- 
ty's Family  Care  advisor.  She  points  to  the  recent 
change  to  social  assistance  entitlements — last  year, 
the  provincial  government  kicked  parents  in  poverty 
who  attended  school  off  family  benefits  and  placed 
them  onto  OSAP. 

And  many  students  feel  they're  running  out  of 


options  in  the  face  of  these  clawbacks.  "It's  hard 
trying  to  search  for  a  job.  There  aren't  many  oppor- 
tunities available  for  students  and  OSAP  does  not 
cover  all  my  expenses,"  said  21  year-old  Shirley 
Casanova,  a  first  year  journalism  student  at  Centen- 
nial College  who  grew  up  in  poverty  in  asingle  parent 
family. 

But  half  the  battle  is  getting  word  out  to  people  that 
there  are  low-income  students  at  uni  versity ,  says  one 
student  in  need. 

"There's  a  real  need  because  often  students  are 
caught  up  in  academics  and  they  don' t  recognize  the 
social  stratification  on  campus,"  said  third  year  U  of 
T  student  Nsume  Hyacienth.  "We  need  to  learn  to  be 
more  compassionate." 

Campus  police  recently  organized  two  fundraising 
initiatives  for  the  food  bank.  And  the  department  of 
physiology  has  joined  with  New  College  in  a  year- 
round  food  drive  whose  proceeds  will  be  taken  to  the 
food  bank. 

"[There  are]  too  few  of  them  and  they  are  not 
well  coordinated,"  explained  drive  organizer  Alex- 
ander Shayan,  a  graduate  student  in  physiology .  "If 
you're  lucky  enough  not  to  have  to  go  to  a  food 
bank,  you  should  help  out  your  fellow  students," 
said  Shayan. 

The  new  Anti-Student  Poverty  WorkingGroup 
is  also  keeping  a  close  eye  on  government  and 
university  policy  to  make  sure  the  larger  institu- 
tional questions  are  addressed.  "The  university 
has  not  recognized  that  they  must  take  a  stand  for 
university  policy  that  refiects  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  this  group. 

"For  those  students  who  are  poor  it's  good  to  know 
that  a  service  such  as  a  food  bank  exists,"  added 
Casanova. 


Come  to  the  Varsity 
Photogratiy  Meeting! 
It  is  tomorrow  @  3. 
Just  come  down  to 
44  St.  George  Street. 
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Ottawa  gets  failing 
grade  from  feminists 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

TORONTO  (CUP)— Two  years 
alter  Canada  signed  a  1 83-coun- 
try  pact  to  make  women' s  rights  a 
priority,  the  federal  government 
has  done  nothing  to  help  women, 
Canada's  leading  women'sorgani- 
zation  charges. 

The  National  Action  Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women  re- 
leased its  first  report  card  on  the 
federal  government's  implemen- 
tation of  the  Beijing  Platform  for 
Action  last  week. 

Chretien's  government  prom- 
ised to  "advance  the  goals  of  equal- 
ity,  development  and  peace  for  all 
women  everywhere"  when  it 
signed  the  agreement  in  Beijing. 

Since  then,  the  government 
has  cut  $7-bil!ion  from  payments 
to  the  provinces  for  education, 
health  and  social  programs. 
NAC  says  these  cuts  are  more 
detrimental  for  women  than  men 
because  women  are,  on  aver- 
age, poorer  than  men. 

"We  are  looking  to  the  federal 
government  to  provide  leadership, 
instead  of  this  ongoing  erosion  of 
women' s  rights,"  said  Eileen  Mor- 
row of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Interval  andTransition  Houses. 

In  Beijing,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment recognized  the  increas- 


ing poverty  of  women  and  ch  i  Idren 
and  made  a  commitment  to  grant 
women  greater  control  over  their 
economic  rights.  But  since  the 
Beijing  conference  poverty  is  on 
the  rise  in  Canada. 

Over  five  million  people  in 
Canada  are  poor— 70  per  cent  of 
whom  are  women  and  children. 
"We  have  not  seen  any  action 
from  the  provincial  or  federal  gov- 
ernments to  deal  with  women's 
poverty.  In  fact,  what  we  have 
seen  is  regressive  policies,"  said 
Joan  Grant-Cummings,  president 
of  NAC. 

While  NAC  is  coming  down 
hard  on  the  federal  government's 
policies,  government  officials 
aren'tbiting. 

'There  seems  to  be  an  effort  to 
score  political  points  [with  the  pub- 
lic]  on  NAC's  behalf,"  said 
Jennifer  Lang,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Prime  Minister's  office. "[If 
implemented,  NAC's]  agenda 
would  lead  to  negative  ramifica- 
tions for  this  country,"  she  added. 

NAC  also  attacked  the  federal 
government  for  failing  to  provide 
adequate  access  to  post-second- 
ary education  for  all  women. 

"This  affects  theireconomic  and 
political  rights  and  their  ability  to 
participate  [in  decision  making]  is 
side]ined,"said  Grant-Cummings. 


A  Statistics  Canada  report  re- 
leased last  year  reveals  that  in- 
creasing tuition  fees  cost  women 
more  than  men  because  they  take 
longer  to  pay  off  their  student 
loans. 

And  current  proposals  being 
considered  by  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial government  for  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment 
schemes  will  also  be  detrimental 
for  women  because  they  could  be 
making  payments  on  their  loans 
while  still  seeing  their  loans  in- 
creasing in  size,  according  to 
Jennifer  Story,  national  deputy 
chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students. 

Story  says  this  means  the  trend 
of  more  women  moving  into  Ca- 
nadian universities  could  start  to 
reverse.  "It  may  not  be  overnight, 
but  it  seems  inevitable  that  if  this 
continues  women  will  be  reluctant 
to  go  to  university  because  they 
won't  be  able  to  afford  the  in- 
creased debts  and  increased  fees," 
said  Story. 

NAC  says  it  will  continue  to 
pressure  the  federal  government 
to  acton  its  Beijing  commitments, 
which  also  include  addressing  prob- 
lems in  the  areas  of  health  care 
and  domestic  violence,  when  it 
holds  its  annual  general  meeting 
later  this  month  in  Ottawa. 


Post  Beijing: 
What  has  Chretien 's 
govemmentdone  for 
women  lately? 

Source:  National  Action  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Status  of  Women 

♦  83  per  cent  of  single  parent 
mothers  under  age  25  live  in 
poverty. 

♦  Women  make  up  70.4  per 
cent  of  Canada's  par(-time- 
workers;  the  majority  of  those 
women  say  they  need  fuJl-time 
jobs. 

♦  Among  Canada's  Aboriginal 
women  there  is  a  20  to  80  per 
cent  unemployment 

rate,  depending  on  whether  they 
live  on  or  off  reserves. 

♦  Over  20  per  cent  of  Canada's 
young  women  are  uiiemployed. 
•Women  working  full-time  earn 
73  cents  for  each  dollar  earned 
by  men. 

♦  On«  in  four  women  is  a  victim 
of  sexual  assault. 

♦  A  majority  of  women  poUed 
in  Ontario  say  they  would  stay 
in  abusive  relationships  be- 
cause cutbacks  to  anti- violence 
services  make  the  threat  of 
poverty  for  themselves  and 
their  children  too  great  . 

♦  Only  21  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Canada's  parliament  are 
women. 

♦  Women  perform  two  thirds 
of  the  unpaid  housework  in 
Canada.  In  1992,  Statscan  esti- 
mated this  was  worth  between 
$210.7-bilUon  and  $3l8.8-bil- 
lion  to  the  Canadian  economy. 


Buy 

Royal 

entrepreuneurial  program 


ing  in  to  young  Canadian  minds 

Bank  props  up  young 


BY  RANDALL  MOORE 

Dedicated  to  developing  young 
entrepreneurs,  the  Royal  Bank 
has  opened  up  its  coffers  one 
more  time  for  an  innovative  pro- 
gram targeting  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  Royal  Bank  announced 
last  week  it  will  invest  $400,000 
in  a  three-year  partnership  deal 
with  SHAD  International — an 
award  winni  ng  summer  program 
which  brings  together  top  math 
and  science  students  across  the 
country. 

Operating  since  1 98 1 ,  SHAD 
International  runs  what  it  calls 
"SHAD  Valley"  where  the  "fu- 
ture leaders,"  in  the  words  of 
president  Jack  Pal,  get  together 
on  nine  university  campuses. 
"[It  is]  two  summer  months  of 
intensive  learning  and  work  ex- 
perience to  help  unleash  their 
genius  and  open  their  eyes  to 


domesticemploymentopportunities," 
said  a  Royal  Bank  spokesperson. 

Richard  Martin,  a  1992  SHAD 
student  at  the  University  of  Calgary, 
says  the  program  has  been  monu- 
mental in  his  life.  "It  changed  my  life 
a  great  deal,"  said  Martin  who  at- 
tended the  summer  session  after 
receiving  a  sponsorship  from  a  com- 
puter software  company.  The  com- 
pany subsequently  offered  him  a 
work  term  experience  and  a  good 
reference. 

Royal  Bank  says  the  extra  fund- 
ing will  only  enhance  the  program. 
"The  support  will  take  it  to  new 
levels,"  said  Linda  Vanderburgt,  a 
senior  managerof  marketing  strate- 
gies for  the  bank. 

But  critics  say  direct  corporate 
money  has  no  place  in  education 
programs. 

"Where  does  the  education  for 
the  public  good  come  from?"  asked 
Camille  Natale,  an  Ontario  second- 
ary school  teacher  who  has  written 


extensively  on  the  dangers  of  such 
partnerships. 

"It  is  redefining  learning  into 
workplace  training,"  she  added, 
arguing  that  instilling  this  "entre- 
preneurial spirit"  in  young  students 
may  come  at  the  cost  of  a  social 
spirit  and  responsibility. 

"It  encourages  a  win  at  all  costs 
or  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  your 
competitors'  mentality,"  she  said, 
adding  that  corporate  support  for 
public  education  should  be  routed 
through  the  tax  system  instead. 

Meanwhile,  advocates  say  these 
partnerships  are  simply  a  matter  of 
duty.  "All  members  of  a  commu- 
nity should  participate  in  theeduca- 
tion  and  training  of  that  commu- 
nity," said  Vanderburgt,  dismissing 
public  concern  over  the  increasing 
influence  of  businesses  in  Cana- 
da' s  public  education  system. 


"I  don't  believe  that  corporate 
public  education  concerns  are 
valid  in  the  context  of  where  an 
effective  business  partnership  is 
done,"  echoed  SHAD  president 
Jack  Pal. 

In  recent  years.  Royal  Bank 
has  sponsored  the  Young 
Entrepeneurs  Association  and  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion to  promote  entrepreneurship 
among  Canadian  youth.  In  On- 
tario, Royal  Bank  joined  the  Cen- 
tre for  Management  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Entrepreneurship  to  offer 
Mentortech,  a  program  that  gives 
science  and  engineering  univer- 
sity students  and  faculty  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  entrepreneurial 
"know-how," 

In  addition.  Royal  Bank  has 
donated$3.5  million  to  U  of  T and 
$  1 . 1 25  million  to  York  University. 


Line  up  love-ins 


BY  KELLY  J.  HOLLOWAY 


U  of  T's  perennial  problem — 
line-ups — surfaced  like  clock- 
work this  fall. 

Whether  waiting  to  register 
for  classes,  process  a  student 
loan,  pick  up  a  new  high-tech 
library  card  or  buy  books,  stu- 
dents were  forced  to  stand  still 
amidst  the  September  bustle. 

At  its  peak  last  week,  a  line 
up  for  hotdogs  outside  the  book- 
store spread  halfway  down  the 
block  while  frustrated  students 
inside  waited  in  a  lineup  which 
stretched  al  1  the  way  across  the 
store. 

'This  year's  a  lot  better," 
said  a  fourth  year  student  at  the 
bookstore  who  says  she  waited 
four  and  a  half  hours  to  buy 
books  last  year. 

"This  year,  the  bookstore's 
been  better  than  last,"  echoed 
Joanna  Lam,  a  fifth  year  vet- 
eran student  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  while  waiting  to  return 
purchases  at  the  bookstore. 
"[But]  every  year  it's  the  same 
thing.  I  waited  two  hours  or 
more  in  the  OSAP  line.  They 
only  have  one  person  and  it's 
one  of  the  largest  colleges." 

But  the  real  complaints  came 
from  students  waiting  for  tech- 
nology's  answer  to  inefficien- 
cies— the  new  computer  chip- 
embedded  SmartCard. 

"It's  tiring  and  totally  ex- 
hausting," said  Megan  Torza,  a 
first  year  University  Collegestu- 
dent  who  waited  three  and  a 
half  hours  for  her  new  high- 
tech library  card.  And  she  says 
she's  not  sure  the  new  card 
would  be  worth  all  the  trouble. 

'  They  did  the  best  ;hcy  could," 
she  added. 


Welcome  buck  from  yoLir  Favourite  Bar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  15C  Wings 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


CUEST  BUYS 


Quantum  4.3GB 
IDE  $339.95 

Logicode  33. 6  K 
Internal  $64.95 
Int.Voice$69.95 

DIAMOND  MITSUMI 
Monster  3D,  4MB  WE  CD  Recorder 
6XR,  2XW 
$  489.95 
ATI  3D  Expression 
4MB  SGRAM  $  119.95 
4MBPC2TV$  139.95 
Expert  at  Work,  4  MB  $  209.95 
Expert  at  Play  ,4  MB  $  245.95 


12  X  CD-ROM 
IDES  75.95 

AWE  64  Value 
(OEM)$  119.95 
Retail  $  129.95 


MonsterSourtd 
$  269.95 


U  S  Robotics 

56K,X2 
Internal  $249.95 
Int.Voice  $269.95 
External  $269.95 
Ext. Voice  $285.95 
**$  65  Rebate  Available 

33.6  K 
Internal  $169.95 
Int.Voice  $179.95 
External  $189.95 
Ext. Voice  $209.95 
**$  25  Rebate  Available 


MOTOROLA 
56KFLEX 
Internal  $  215 
External  $  245 


PRINTERS 

CANON 
BJC  250  $209.95 
BJC4300  $289.95 

Hewlett-Packard 
6L  $  619.95 
6P  $  999.95 

EPSON 
Stylus  400  $  289 
Stylus  600  $399 
Stylus  800  $  535 

LEXMARK 
1000  Colour  $  189 
7000  Colour  $  519 
OPTRA  E+$549 
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Moored  ale  Concerts 
St.  Nicholas  Mass  with  Choir, 
Orchestra  plus  Bach  Cantata 
"Ich  Habe  Genug" 

David  King  conducts  All  the  King's  Voices, 
Adele  Kozak,  sop,  Margaret  Terry,  alto 
Michael  Donovan,  baritone, 
Dennis  Giesbrecht,  tenor 


Sat.  Sept.  27,  8pm,  Willowdale  United  Church 

Sun.  Sept.  28,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredaie  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927  9279 
Fax:  9279909 
Business  Ruttv 
Monday  -  Saturday 
I0ain-6pm 


C  cV;  P  Miiltimcda  Pentium  S^Ntcm 


Intel  Triton  TX/512k  P.L  Cache  MB 
32  MB  60ns  EDO  RAM     Quote  #  io8i 
2.5  G  Fast  IDE  Hard  Drive 
1.44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
Two  16650  Serial  Port,  One  Par. 
ATI  3D  Expression  W/2MB  RAM 
15"  KDS  .28  SVGA  Monitor 
Mid  Tower  Case  w/250  Watts  PS 
104  Windows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  Serial  J-Mouse 
12Xi  CDRom,  Stereo  Speaker 
SoundBlaster  16  Sound  Card 
MS-Windows  95  CD/Manual 


FREE 

("ore! 
WordPerfect 
Suites 


15"  SVGA  Monitor 
Included  ! 


3  Yrs  Labor  &  1  Yj  Part  Warranty 


P-150  $  1649 


M1V1XI66  $  1749 


MMX  200$  1879 


s  are  already  3%  cash  discounted,and  axe  subject  to  change  without  notice  No  REFUND. Exchange  on  defective  products  only,  within  7  days 


We  are  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  15  years. 


But  temporary  system  break- 
downs compounded  matters. 
'They  just  set  up  the  network 
a  week  before  [students  starting 
comi  ng  i  n],"  said  Lari  Langford, 
head  of  the  access  and  informa- 
tion services  at  Robarts.  'There 
was  no  testing  time  to  work  out 
the  kinks." 

Other  immediate  problems, 
such  as  students  in  desperate 
need  of  their  loan  money ,  couldn't 
be  worked  out  so  easily.  The  line 
at  University  College,  where  one 
staff  worker  suggested  students 
try  again  later  because  of  its 
length,  was  typical. 
-  "But  they  didn't  want  to 
leave,"  he  said. 

At  Innis  College,  every  staff 
person  had  to  chip  in  to  process 
loans  for  students. 

The  sign  at  the  New  College 
registrar' s  office,  "Don' t  worry, 
we'll  help  you,"  offers  sketchy 
condolences  to  frustrated  stu- 
dents. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Very  fast  S6Kbps  X2  Access 
Includes  a  Free  2MB  Web  Page 

MAW     ^  i. 


tistallation  Software 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer 
^Ec^osoft  Internet  Mail 
■"^Ecrosoft  Internet  News  7^ 
''^Personal  E-mail  Address  Ssf 

Ejtpioier 

Fast  &  Reliablfi  Tl  Access 
^V-Daxj/Waek  Technical  Si^^wrt 


On-line  Help 


14 


Fast  33.6  Kbps  Access 

Includes  a  Free  Personal  Web  Page 

f 


Ihe  beirer  nay  to  access  the  Net' 


www.better.net    info  Abetter  Jiet 

'  Ni>  %ci  up  k'c  *  hoii  >(iu  pre  paj  lor  6  moiiiha. 

Pcfv.iMl  usi-  ..Illy.  PliiN  appli^dhk-  (;ixi.-s,  . 
■f  Rcijiiircs ,( inidinuim  ^  ironih  cimutiiimi^ni. 
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Big  find  an  affair  of  tlie  heart 


BY  DAVID  FUNG 


Although  it  was  never  their  inten- 
tion, a  young  graduate  student  and 
his  professor  have  made  a  major 
advancement  in  the  field  of  heart 
disease  treatment. 

Michael  May  and  U  of  T  pro- 
fessor Michael  Sefton  made  this 
important  disco  very  for  non-inva- 
sive heart  disease  therapy  after  a 
year  of  research  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent field. 

Ph.D  student  May  and  Sefton 
both  hail  from  the  chemical  engi- 
neering and  applied  chemistry  de- 
partment, where  they  were  origi- 
nally working  on  the  development 
of  implantable  artificial  pancre- 
ases for  diabetic  patients. 

The  implantable  artificial  pan- 
creases are  designed  for  diabetic 
patients.  In  one  experiment,  per- 
formed by  a  research  team  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  there  was  mass  gen- 
eration of  blood  vessels  around  the 
areaofimplantation. 

Astonished  by  this  result  an- 
other researcher,  Julie  Babensee, 
who  is  currently  doing  her  post- 
doctorate  in  Texas  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity, discovered  that  the  culprit 
behind  this  was  a  "contaminant"  in 
the  implants.  With  a  twist  of  luck, 
May  and  Sefton  discovered  an 
angiogenic  biomaterial,  a  material 
that  induces  new  blood  vessels  to 
grow. 

"I  thought  'Gee,  this  is  neat,'" 
said  Sefton,  about  his  first  reaction 
to  this  amazing  discovery.  "We 
saw  the  possibility  for  blood  ves- 
sels to  be  grown." 

"It  was  a  discovery  by  chance," 
added  May. 


Michael  May,  lucky  discovere 


This  angiogenic  biomaterial  is 
composed  of  a  copolymer  (a  sub- 
stance made  with  two  polymers), 
polyacrylate  hydrogel,  a  material 
similar  to  that  found  in  contact 
lenses.  Contact  lenses  are  made 
with  only  one  of  the  polymers.  It 
stimulates  the  body  to  secrete 
growth  factors  which  bind  to  the 


polymer  and  causes  the  growth 
factor  to  be  released  over  a  period 
of  time.  Thiscauses  blood  vessels 
to  grow. 

This  new  technology  shows 
great  promise  in  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases. 

"Generally  any  disease  where 
blood  flow  is  compromised,"  said 


Atomic  Bomberman  a  blast 


One  of  the  best  multiplayer  ar- 
cade games  i  s  available  i n  the  PC 
format.  3D  rendered  graphics. 


belter  sound  cl  ips  and  new  charac- 
ter animations  are  just  a  few  of  the 
erihancements  made  to  the  classic 
Atomic  Bomberman. 

As  far  as  puzzle/action  games 
go,  A. B.setthe standards  in  1989, 
the  year  it  was  first  introduced. 
Now,  when  every  designerin  the 
market  seems  to  be  stretching  the 
premises  of  tiieir  games  so  that 
they  canaddnetworkingcapabili- 
ties  to  their  releases,  A.B.  takes  to 
networking  like  an  irradiated  fish 


to  heavy  water. 

Like  Interplay's  other  classic 
iic-iTelease,  Tempest  2000,  this 
game  gives  you  the  option  of 
toggling  between  the  enhanced 
version  and  the  original  arcade 
one.  In  addition,  you  can  create 
yourown  levels.importingsounds 
and  customized  game  physics, 
change  the  appearance  of  your 
player,  and  redo  certain 
animations.      Varsity  SWf 


May,  "which  includes  burns, 
chronic  ulcers  and  heart  diseases." 

May  says  the  ultimate  applica- 
tion forthe  angiogenic  biomaterial 
is  to  treat  heart  diseases,  mainly 
because  of  the  number  of  people 
who  can  benefit." 

In  fact,  in  Canada  alone,  25  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  are  caused  by 
ischemic  heart  disease,  the  block- 
age of  blood  vessels  that  deliver 
blood  to  the  heart.  The  annual  cost 
of  treatment  for  heart  diseases  is 
around  $6.5  billion.  These  treat- 
ments are  invasive,  painful  and 
very  expensive. 

One  such  treatment,  angioplasty, 
uses  a  minute  balloon  to  open 
blocked  blood  vessels.  The  tiny 
balloon  is  inserted  into  the  troubled 
vessel  and  inflated. .As  a  last  re- 
sort, a  coronary  bypass  surgery  is 
performed. 

May  believes  that  this  ang- 
iogenic biomaterial  will  offer  a 
cheaper  and  less  invasive  means 
of  treatment.  The  fact  that  no 
surgery  is  required,  unlike  the  lat- 
ter methods,  decreases  the  cost 
significantly. 

In  order  to  commercialize  the 
use  of  this  new  technology  and  to 
continue  his  research.  May  formed 
a  company  six  months  ago,  Rimon 
Therapeutics,  where  he  is  presi- 
dent. May  received  the  Martin 
Walmsley  Fellowship  for  Techno- 
logical Entrepreneurship,  a  grant 
worth  $35,000  given  by  the  On- 
tario Centre  of  Excellence,  to  as- 
sist in  his  entrepreneurial  venture. 

So  far,  small  animal  trials  have 
been  done  where  the  beads  of 
angiogenic  biomaterial  are  intro- 
duced into  an  area  and  then  the 
blood  vessels  are  counted  after  a 
certain  amount  of  time.  Prelimi- 
nary results  show  that  this  tech- 
nology is  effective. 

He  hopes  to  have  this  ang- 
iogenic biomaterial  in  wound  care 
products  in  the  next  five  years. 
As  a  long  term  goal  he  hopes  to 
make  this  material  into  tiny  beads 
that  can  be  injected  into  heart 
tissue. 

"I  would  be  very  happy  if  I 
contributed  (to  heart  disease 
therapy),"  May  said,  "but  it  will 
take  a  lot  of  time." 
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U  01   T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 


U  Of  T  prof 
celebrates  black 
hole  anniversary 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 

Next  Monday  marks  the  25"^ 
anniversary  of  the  first  observ- 
able black  hole. 

U  of  T  professor  Tom  Bolton 
from  the  astronomy  department 
discovered  the  hy  permassi  ve  ob- 
ject on  Sept.  22  while  working  at 
the  university's  David  Dunlap 
Observatory  in  Richmond  Hill  in 
1972. 

"The  discovery  placed  profes- 
sor Bolton  in  the  top  ranking  as- 
tronomers of  the  day,"  said  Brian 
Beattie,  research  officer  at  the 
observatory. 

An  impressive  accomplish- 
ment to  be  sure  because  Bolton 
was  only  28  years  old  at  the  time. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  discovery 
greatly  affected  his  life. 

"It  got  him  a  career,  for  one 
thing,"  said  Iiamcsl  Seaqui  st ,  chair 
of  the  astronomy  department  and 
director  of  the  observatory 

"He  wasn't  a  professor  at  the 
time  but  shortly  after  he  was 
offered  a  tenure-track  position," 
he  said. 

Permission  to  use  the  observa- 
tory's  telescope  must  be  applied 
for.  Approval  is  granted  on  the 
basis  of  academic  merit. 

"We  have  a  telescope  here 
that  researchers  have  to  make  an 
application  for  time.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  of  him  getting  his 
time  because  his  proposals  were 
highly  regarded,"  said  Beattie. 

The  black  hole  located  eleven 
thousand  light  years  from  earth, 
was  found  while  Bolton  was  in- 
vestigating a  point  of  space, 
Cygnus  X-1  (or  HDE226868), 
because  it  was  a  source  of  X- 
rays. 


"It  was  al  ter  painstaking  work 
using  a  spectroscopy  which  re- 
vealed unusual  interactions  with 
a  nearby  star  and  it  was  his  reali- 
zation that  lead  to  his  discovery," 
Beattie  said. 

"A  black  hole  is  a  collapsed 
object  where  gravity  is  so  strong 
that  light  cannot  escape  it.  So  it 
can't  be  seen,"  explains  Sequist. 
Black  holes,  found  in  binary  star 
systems  (systems  that  contain 
two  stars)  can  be  delected  by 
studying  the  effect  they  have  on 
a  neighbouring  star's  gravity  or 
other  indirect  methods. 

It  is  important  to  note  that 
Cygnus  X- 1  was  in  fact  the  first 
evidence  to  support  the  exist- 
ence of  black  holes,  a  previously 
hypothetical  entity,  Sequist  said. 
Because  they  are  in  visible,  exist- 
ence of  a  black  hole  cannot  be 
proven  absolutely. 

Following  the  discovery ,  Bol- 
ton was  honoured  by  his  peers. 
Forexample,  he  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  uf  Canada.  Bolton 
made  world  hcadhiK's  with  his 
ground  breaking  disci)very. 

'Certainly  the  discovery  of  the 
first  black  hole  candidate  is  one 
ofmost  significant  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  Astronomy,"  said 
Beattie. 

Bolton  iscurrently  studying  the 
complex  motions  within  massive 
hot  stars,  trying  to  understand 
what  it  is  they  can  tell  us  about 
the  stars.  Such  oscillations  have 
told  astronomers  a  great  deal 
about  the  sun. 

Richmond  Hill  mayorBill  Bell 
is  planning  a  small  ceremony  at 
the  town's  municipal  offices  to 
present  Bolton  w  ith  a  commemo- 
rative plaque  on  the  day  of  the 
anniversary. 


Black  holes  suck.  Write  Science. 
Call  David.  979-2831. 
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Stoking  the  Firei  an  interview  witli  Deepa  IVIehta 


BY  DAVID  FERNANDES 

Varsity  Staff 

From  her  tree-enshrouded 
home  on  a  cozy  central  Annex 
side  street,  Deepa  Mehta  and  I 
sip  tea  and  chat  about  tradi- 
tion, identity  and  her  latest film. 
Fire  (opening  Sept.  19  at  the 
Carlton),  which  has  drawn 
praises  and  jeers  from  audi- 
ences across  the  globe  since  it 
opened  the  Perspective 
Canada  series  at  last  year's 
Toronto  International  Film  Fes- 
tival. 

FROM  MA  TO  GOPHER 

Mehta  is  frantically  finishing  up 
an  important  phone  call  in  her 
back  yard  when  I  arrive — she's 
otTto  India  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  begin  the  filming  of  her  next 
feature,  Earth,  the  second  of  a 
trilogy  that  F/re set  alight. 

After  a  few  introductory  mo- 
ments where  we  get  the  picture- 
taking  and  small  chat  over  with, 
the  pensive  middle-aged  Mehta 
recounts  her  early  exposure  to 
the  silver  screen. 

"My  father  was  a  film  distribu- 
tor in  India  so  I  grew  up  with  films 
coming  out  of  my  ears,"  she  says 
laughing,  "and  my  eyes." 

"The  big  thing  when  I  was  kid 
was  after  school,  running  to  the 
movie  hall  to  see  the  end  of  a  film 
or  the  beginning  of  one  or  the 
middle  of  another.  So  I  grew  up 
with  movies  and  then  forgot  about 
it  for  some  ti  me  and  went  on  to  do 
my  master's  in  philosophy." 

But  during  her  term  at  Delhi 
University,  Metha,  like  many 
young  people,  was  a  little  con- 
fused about  where  her  next  step 
in  life  would  land.  A  dinner  party 
at  a  friend's  house  helped  her 
find  a  footing. 

"1  met  somebody  who  said, 
we'  re  looking  for  a  part-time  per- 
son in  our  cinema  workshop. 
Would  you  be  interested  while 
you  figure  out  what  you  want  to 
do  with  your  life?  And  1  said, 
'Sure,'  and  basically  they  hired 
me  as  a  gopher." 

UNTOUCHABLES 

From  serving  tea  and  coffee  at 
the  busy  documentary  produc- 
tion company,  Metha' s  first  idea 
for  a  documentary  came  from  a 
situation  in  her  own  middle-class 


home. 

Bimla  was  fifteen  years  old  and 
belonged  to  a  class  of  society  in 
Indiakhownasthe  'untouchables.' 
Bimla  and  her  family  had  been 
sweeping  homes  for  generations. 

"She  used  to  come  to  our  house 
to  sweep  the  floors  and  I  really 
liked  this  kid.  Then  one  day  she 
said  she  wasn't  going  to  becoming 
any  more  and  I  said,  'Why  not?' 
And  she  said,  'Because  I'm  get- 
ting married, '  and  I  was  just  horri- 
fied. She  was  so  smart — she  went 
to  school  during  the  day  and  then 
came  in  the  evening  to  sweep  our 
floors  in  order  to  help  her  mother." 

Mehta's  first  documentary  was 
a  profile  of  Bimla  and  her  ar- 
ranged marriage.  Following  the 
success  of  her  first  endeavor,  she 
continued  making  documentary 
films  until  she  met  her  husband,  a 
CBC  producer,  and  moved  to 
Canada  in  the  mid-seventies. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
TRADITION 

Fireis  about  1 5  yearold  Sita,  who 
moves  into  the  working  class  Delhi 
home  of  Radha  and  Ashok  as  the 
new  wifeof  Ashok' s  brother  Jatin. 
Against  the  backdrop  of  the  fami- 
ly's  take-out  restaurant/variety/ 
video  store,  the  film  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  the  liberal- 
minded  Sita  and  the  tradition-bound 
Radha,  whose  friendship  with  Sita 
flowers  into  a  romantic  affair  that 
threatens  to  rip  the  family  apart. 
Biji  isthefamily'selderiy  matron 
who' s  ability  to  communicate  has 
been  reduced  to  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  And  Mundu  is  thequirky  sex- 
starved  helper  who  lives  and  works 
with  the  family. 

Mehta's  inspiration  to  write  and 
directF/'/earose  from  her  divorce 
from  her  husband  and  her  continu- 
ing attention  to  Indian  politics. 

"We  were  just  going  in  totally 
different  directions.  It  took  me 
two  years  to  realize  that  perhaps 
we  should  get  adi  vorce,  because — 
even  though  I  consider  myself  lib- 
eral and  ¥  ve  had  a  very  li  beral  and 
emancipated  upbringing — tradi- 
tion, the  weight  of  tradition  and 
what  it  means  when  you  break 
away  from  a  really  important  as- 
pect of  it...  you  know,  you  really 
start  questioning  your  self  worth. 
And  you  start  saying  that  perhaps 
i  t  i s  better  to  stay  i n  a  marri age  and 
keep  on  making  adjustments  as 


opposed  to  breaking  out  of  it  and 
takingresponsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

For  many  Indian  women,  the 
consequences  of  a  lack  of  devo- 
tion to  marriage  is  exile  from  fam- 
ily and  community.  That's  where 
the  Ramayana  comes  in. 

NEW  VERSION  OF  AN 
OLD  THEME 

The  Ramayana  is  an  ancient  epic 
poem,  dear  to  many  Indians'  hearts, 
that  is  re-enacted  every  year  by 
street-theatre  and  religious  gath- 
erings alike.  Rama  was  a  mythical 
god  and  Sita,  a  mythical  goddess. 
Rama  was  exiled  by  his  father  so 
Rama' s  younger  brother  could  take 
over  the  throne.  And  Sitafollowed, 
trading  the  simple  life  of  royalty 
for  the  hardship  of  devotion. 

Sita  lived  in  exile  with  her  hus- 
band for  14. years  until  she  was 
abducted  by  a  demon  king  and 
kept  away  from  her  husband  for 
about  a  year  until  he  finally  mus- 
tered up  a  way  to  rescue  her. 
When  Rama  and  Sita  returned 
from  exile  to  resume  the  King  and 
Queenshipof  the  land,  many  were 
concerned  whether  or  not  Sita  was 
pure,  as  she  has  been  abducted  by 
a  demon.  Despite  that  Sita  said 
she  was  pure  and  Rama  believed 


she  was  telling  the  truth,  duty  came 
before  anything  else,  even  before 
his  own  love  for  her.  The  test  of 
Sita's  purity  was  to  set  her  alight; 
if  she  burned  she  was  impure,  but 
if  she  resisted  the  flames,  she  had 
remained  unblemished.  Sita  passed 
the  burning  test,  but  Rama,  con- 
cerned about  what  people  would 
think,  exiled  her  anyway. 

The  exile  of  Sita  and  the  test  of 
purity,  both  small  parts  in  the  50,000 
line  epic  poem,  are  prominent 
motifs \nFire. 

"For  me  it's  very  symbolic  of 
the  way  women  have  been  tradi- 
tionally perceived,"  says  Mehta, 
"the  constant  test  of  purity  that  is 
imposed  on  us. 

"Even  if  you  prove  over  and 
over  again  that  you're  okay,  that 
you're  'pure,'  you're  still  penal-, 
ized  for  the  suspicion  of  it." 

I  AM... 

Though  Mehta  has  lived  in  Canada 
for  over  20  years  and  carries  a 
Canadian  passport,  she  was  re- 
fused funding  from  Canadian  arts 
granting  organizations  because  the 
subject  matter  was  deemed  to  be 
un-Canadian.  As  if  finding  money 
at  home  was  not  difficult  enough, 
Mehta  was  also  refused  funding 
from  Indian  arts  granting  agencies 


on  the  basis  that  she  held  a  Cana- 
dian passport,  although  the  film 
contained  Indian  characters  and 
was  filmed  in  Delhi.  (Funding  for 
Fire  came  from  entirely  private 
sources  raised  by  two  Canadian 
men  who  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  script.) 

"Isn't  that  sort  of  ironic?"  she 
muses.  "Legally,  Fire  is  not  con- 
sidered a  Canadian  film,  and  yet  it 
opened  Perspective  Canada  and 
won  the  most  popular  Canadian 
film. 

"It's  ironic  that  what  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  consider  Cana- 
dian, the  people  consider  Cana- 
dian." 

For  the  most  part,  Mehta  looks 
at  her  dual  nationality  as  having 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  especial  ly 
when  it  comes  to  creativity. 

"But  when  trying  to  rai  se  money 
it' s  like  you '  re  penalized  for  being 
what  Canada  purports  it  supports — 
amulticultural  society,  you  know, 
'hang  on  to  your  heritage.'  And 
then  you  do  and  they  say,  'Sorry, 
this  is  not  Canadian.'" 

MEN  SWEAT, 
WOMEN  CHEER 

Fire  takes  on  some  hefty  issues, 
like  the  role  of  devotion  in  the  tradi- 
tional Indian  marriage,  as  well  as 
what  constitutes  love  and  what 
constitutes  lovers.  Not  surprisingly, 
a  lot  of  middle-aged  Indian  men  felt 
very  threatened  by  Fire,  if  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  two  lead  female 
characters  fall  in  love,  then  for  at 
least  the  constant  undermining  and 
challenging  of  the  authority  that 
men  hold  in  the  film's  fami  ly. 

"I  think  it's  because  it  ques- 
tioned the  status  quo,  and  they  felt 
that  it  somehow  threatened  male 
masculinity,"  she  said.  In  fact,  it's 
been  banned  in  Kenya  as  the  result 
of  a  very  strong  Indian-male  lobby 
that  said  Fire  is  immoral  and  will 
'give  our  women  ideas, '  as  if  women 
can  not  or  do  not  have  ideas. 

"The  younger  guys  really  get  it. 
They  love  it — it's  been  amazing. 
It's  the  age  group  between  18-30. 
Something  happens  to  them  when 
they  turn  fifty — they  go  ballistic." 

Women  on  the  other  hand,  have 
taken  to  the  film  more  personally. 

"I've  had  incredible  support, 
saying  this  is  true:  that  women 
have  been  suppressed,  are  sup- 
pressed,c/o«  have  a  \o\ce.,don  't 
have  choices.  And  if  they  make 


choices  that  are  contrary  to  the 
ones  that  are  imposed  by  tradi- 
tion, they  are  punished  for  it;  the 
consequences  are  horrendous." 

Mehta  adds  that  she' s  received 
similar  reactions  from  women  all 
over  the  world. 

"Even  in  Washington,  I  was 
taken  out  for  dinner  by  a  group  of 
Indians,  husbands  and  wives, 
about  eight  of  them.  So  we  sit 
down  for  dinner  right  after  the 
screening  offiVe,  and  in  10  min- 
utes all  the  women  are  fighting 
with  their  husbands.  And  I  was 
just  sitting  there  looking  at  them, 
they'd  completely  forgotten  that 
I'd  existed,  which  is  fun,  but  I 
was  really  bemused  by  what  the 
reaction  was." 

A  UNIVERSAL  THEME 

Though  Fire  is  set  in  India  and 
focuses  on  the  working  class  in 
India,  Mehta  is  quick  to  point  out 
its  universal  appeal. 

"You  don '  t  have  to  be  1  ndi  an  to 
have  an  empathy  for  the  charac- 
ters, or  be  able  to  recognize  that 
hey,  this  is  happening  in  my  own 
home,"  she  said.  "You  know,  here 
and  now  inToronto  or  wherever." 

It'  sffVe's  ability  to  build  em- 
pathy across  cultural  boarders 
that  explains  how  it  has  become 
so  popular  in  Canada  and  over- 
seas. And  though  governments 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may 
feel  it  does  not  represent  the  par- 
ticular definition  they  have  of  their 
respective  countries,  critics  and 
audiences  agree  that  Fire  is  an 
important  film;  one  which  breaks 
taboos  and  one  which  provokes 
thought  and  reflection  on  the  sta- 
tus of  women  in  the  traditional 
husband-wife  nuclear  family  . 

As  for  Mehta,  she  makes  a 
poi  nt  of  reaching  out  to  both  men 
and  women  when  she  gives  ad- 
vice to  new  film-makers. 

"It's  about  passion,"  she  says. 
"I  mean,  how  strongly  do  you 
want  to  make  a  film,  or  how 
passionately  do  you  feel  that  if 
you  don' t  do  it,  something  in  you 
is  going  to  be  deprived  for  the  rest 
ofyour  life?  If  there's  no  passion, 
don't  do  it,  because  lord  knows 
there's  very  little  glamour  and 
very  little  money. 

"It's  luck  of  the  draw." 

Deepa  Mehta's  production 
company  is  called  Trial  By  Fire. 
Aptly  named. 
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MON.,  SEPT.  22  nd 


FREE  FOOD... 
and  great  talk! 

Noon  to  1:30pm  -  Great  Hall 


TUES.,  SEPT.  23rd 


SUSAN  MAH  -  nutrition  &  fitness 
consultant,  fitness  instructor  at 
Hart  House  and  the  Athletic 
Centre. 

TRACY  HEALY  -  volunteer  at 
Sheena's  Place,  a  support  service 
for  people  with  eating  disorders. 

(BYO  lunch) 
Noon  to  1  pm  -  Great  Hall 


WED.,  SEPT.  24th 


LAURA  ROBINSON  -  sports  writer 
&  author,  former  National  Team 
cyclist. 

JUNE  LARKIN  -  acting  Director  of 
U  of  T's  Women's  Studies  Program. 
ELEANOR  MILLS  -  a  cross-Canada 
walker  for  osteoporosis! 
ANN  PEEL  -  founding  member  of 
ATHLETESCAN,  lawyer,  former 
National  Team  racewaiker. 


6  to  8pm  -  East  Common  Room 


THURS.,  SEPT.  25th 

ALEX  BROOKS-HILL  -  U  of  T 
Phys-Ed  graduate,  2nd  year  medical 
student,  member  U  of  T  national 
championship  field  hockey  team. 

SANDRA  LEVY  -  2-time  Olympic 
athlete,  lawyer  at  Kramer  Barristers 
&  Solicitors. 

(BYO  lunch) 
Noon  to  I  pm  -  Great  Hall 
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PLUS... 

•  MON.,  SEPT.  22nd  -  5pm 
CHAPLAIN'S  OFFICE  -  Women's 
Spirituality  Group. 

•  WED.,  SEPT  24th  -  7:30pm 
LIBRARY  -  Kate  Pillion  and  Ellen 
Ladowsky  read  from  "How  to 
Dump  a  Guy"  -  a  coward's 
manual.  A  satirical  guide  to  love 
in  the  90's.  (presented  by  the 
Hart  House  Library  Committee) 

•  THURS.,  SEPT  25th  -  7:30pm 
MUSIC  ROOM  -  "Beyond  Hearth 
&  Home"  -  featuring  Jane  Ash 
Poitras,  one  of  Canada's  eminent 
artists  whose  work  reflects  her 
native  "roots"  (presented  by  the 
Hart  House  Art  Committee) 
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Wim  Wenders  shares  the  blame  for 
The  End  of  Violence 


BY  CHARLES  TEPPERMAN 

In  even  the  greatest  director's  body  of  work,  one  can 
expect  to  find  stronger  and  weaker  movies.  Upon 
viewing7/if  Endof  Violence,  the  new  film  from  the 
director  of  Wings  of  Desire  and  Paris.  Texas,  it 
appears  that  Wim  Wenders  is  no  exception  to  this. 
His  new  tllm,  in  theatres  tomorrow,  is  undeniably  bad. 
1  thought  it  was  bad,  the  critics  at  Cannes  thought  it 
was  bad,  everyone  1 '  ve  spoken  to  thinks  it's  bad.  But, 
after  a  conversation  with  Wenders,  I  can't  help 
feeling  bad  about  calling  it  bad.  He  makes  it  all  seem 
so  intentional,  so  well  thought  out.  Are  we  all  just 
missing  something?Perhaps  Wenders  is  aheadof  his 
time,  and  we  simply  don't  recognize  The  End  of 
Violence  for  the  masterpiece  it  truly  is.  Maybe  it  just 
isn't  his  fault.  We  must  consider  the  evidence  at 
hand... 

THE  FILM 

The  End  Of  Violence  centers  around  Mike  Max 
(Bill  Pullman),anaction  flick  producer  whocontrols 
his  entertainment  empire  via  high-tech  gadgets  from 
the  lawn  of  his  mansion,  uninterested  in  real  people  or 
his  discontented  wife  Paige  (Andie  MacDowell). 
Meanwhile,  F.B.I,  surveillance  expert  Ray  Bering 
(Gabriel  Byrne)  spies  on  L.  A.  from  high  in  the  hills  via 
high-tech  video  cams,  feeling  guilty  about  govern- 
ment invasion  into  private  life.  Their  lives  collide,  hit- 
men try  to  kill  Max,  and  everybody's  life  changes. 

So  far  it  sounds  like  a  standard  Hollywood  high- 
tech thriller,  and  that's  how  it  has  been  promoted  in 
North  America.  The  problem  is  that  it  moves  at  the 
pace  of  a  European  art  film  —  slow,  thoughtful, 
profound.  Wenders  has  often  experimented  with 
American  genres,  transforming  them  successfully  in 
the  process.  With  the  End  of  Violence,  however,  he 
has  the  additional  hurdles  of  a  terrible  script  and  awful 
actmg  to  overcome. 

The  script  was  written  by  Nicholas  Klein,  un- 
known despite  his  fine  work  on  Elixir;  Delta  of 
Venus  (the  life  and  work  of  Anais  Nin)  ixnillce  Rider 
(if  anyone  has  actually  seen  these,  let  me  know).  Or 
perhaps  you  recognize  his  name  from  the  credits  of 
MacGyver.  1  bring  up  Klein's  credits  not  just  for 


general  ridicule  but  to  give  one  a  sense  of  what  sort 
of  dialogue  they  can  expect.  In  a  David  Lynch  film  it 
would  be  self-consciously  awful ,  and  therefore,  funny. 
In  The  End  of  Violence,  one  is  meant  to  take  it 
seriously.  The  matter  isn't  helped  by  Klein' s  habit  of 
having  the  character's  voice  all  of  their  inner 
moti  vations  and  profound  insights  into  events  in  this 
same  unbelievable  writing.  It  may  serve  to  plug  holes 
in  the  plot,  but  it  undermines  any  potential  insights  one 
may  find  in  this  film. 

As  if  the  problems  with  writing  weren't  enough, 
the  abysmal  acting  is  even  more  apparent.  Why  art 
directors  continue  to  cast  Andie  MacDowell  and  Bill 
Pullman  in  complex  roles  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Perhaps 
we  are  meant  to  mistake  the  vacant  expressions, 
which  come  naturally  to  both,  for  deep  introspection. 
Gabriel  Byrne  stands  out  among  the  leads,  as  his 
performance  is  a  triumphant  mediocre,  the  best  one 
could  expect  under  the  circumstances.  The  support- 
ing cast  is  no  better  with  the  exception  of  Euro- flic 
thespian  Udo  Kieras  the  directorof  Max's  film.  Kier 
is  the  fortunate  beareroftheonly  funny  linein  the  film: 
"Its  impossible  to  work  here;  I  should  have  stayed  in 
Europe."  Too  true... 

THE  DIRECTOR  SPEAKS 

The  End  of  Violence  ends  and  one  is  left  puzzled  and 
disappointed.  However,afleralitlle  talk  with  Wenders, 
and  some  relleclion  on  his  other  films,  it  seems  to 
make  sense. 

There  are  some  themes  in  The  End  of  Violence 
that  seem  familiar  from  his  other  work,  particularly 
the  notion  of  surveillance.  In  Wings  of  Desire,  we 
have  angels  looking  down  at  us;  in  The  End  of 
Violence,  it's  nasty  F.B.I,  guys.  And  there  you  are 
behind  the  camera,  Wim,  looking  at  all  those  guys. 
Does  that  make  you  good  or  bad? 

"Who  you  are  depends  on  ho  w  you  see,"  he  replies, 
"not  from  where  you  see.  If  the  look  that  you  have  is 
a  caring  or  loving  look,  or  a  cynical  look  or  mocking 
look,  that's  the  only  thing  that  counts.  And  that 
determines  who  you  are.  I  don't  think  that  as  a 
director  you  are  in  any  way  in  a  God-like  position;  I 
know  many  directors  think  they  are  just  as  many 
novelists  assume  that  position,  to  control,  so  to  speak. 
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WlnifC  do  y-rju  wun!  lo  gv  tC'day? 


Andie  MacDowell  fires  blanks  in  Wim  Wenders'  The  End  of  Violence. 


all  their  creatures.  But  I  never  think  of  myself  as  the 
creator  of  all  these  creatures,  I  think  of  myself  more 
as  the  observer.  Not  as  a  distant  observer,  but  as  a 
concerned  observer." 

I  thought  that  the  most  obvious  problem  with  the 
film  was  its  uneven  structure.  It  didn't  seem  toknow 
whether  it  wanted  to  be  a  thriller  or 
...something  else,  likerH'oDav'ii'i 
the  Valley  or  Wings  of  Desire. 

For  Wenders  the  issue  is  not  so 
simple;  "1  do  not  believe  in  genres  at 
all  ...I  think  today,  the  genre  with  its 
set  of  rules  and  classifications  is  a 
hopeless  instrument  and  not  a  tool 
with  which  to  approach  contempo- 
rary reality.  The  comedy  is  the  only 
one  left  that  is  really  possible.  So, 
whenever  I  want  to  start  something 
that  belongs  to  one  genre,  the  next 
thing  I  know  is  that  I  want  to  move 
it  out  of  that." 

Interesting.  But  the  movie  just 
doesn't  seem  like  real  Wenders 
work.  What  do  you  think  Wim?  "I 
think  in  strange  ways  this  movie  has 
links  to  Until  the  End  of  tlie  World 
and  lo  Wings  of  Desire  and  maybe 
the  most  obvious  ones  tor/if/AmtTi- 
can  Friend.  So  maybe  altogether  I 
don't  think  this  is  something  I  have 
not  done  before ..  .  I  have  made  other 
filmsthat  were  also  portraitsofacity 
and  I  think  The  End  of  Violence  is 
also,  among  many  other  things,  a 
portrait  ofthe  city  of  Los  Angeles." 

Sure,  but  stylistically?  Maybe 
Wenders'  collaboration  with  Klein 
blurred  his  artistic  vision.  "1  have 
written  lots  of  my  scripts  myself, 
but  1  never  fancied  myself  a  writer. 
I  was  always  looking  for  a  twin  brother  who  was  the 
writer  that  1  hadn't  [found]  in  myself  ...the  ideal 
collaboration  where  writing  the  script  was  not  the  end 
of  it,  but  we  would  then  go  and  do  the  shoot  together. 
The  writer  would  consider  the  script  as  only  the  first 
phase,  and  would  then  be  there  for  the  shooting;  that 
was  the  first  time  [that  has  happened  ].  That  was  what 
I  always  wanted:  to  write  a  script  with  somebody  and 
then  have  him  at  my  side  while  we  were  shooting  so 
that  the  real  script  was  written  as  we  shot."  Well, 
you've  fulfilled  that  fantasy;  hopefully  you  won't 
make  the  same  mistake  twice... 

Is  this  a  successful  film?  "In  termsof  what  it  wanted 


I  don't  think  that 
as  a  director  you 
are  in  any  way  in 

aGod-Uke 
position.  I  think 
of  myself  more 
as  the  observer. 
-Wim  Wenders 


to  be,  in  terms  of  what  it  set  out  to  explore,  I'm 
happy  with  it.  One  of  the  premises  was:  no  preju- 
dice, no  judgement — trying  to  find  out  about  life  and 
the  intersection  of  violence,  how  it  changes  your 
life.  To  not  come  out  with  a  message  at  the  end,  but 
only  come  out  with  a  sharper  awareness  of  violence 
...1  really  believe  the  story  we  tell 
about  Mike  Max,  the  producer  of 
violent  movies,  who  when  faced 
with  violence  changes  his  life-I 
think  that  was  right.  Because  he 
does  change  his  life." 
It  al  1  seems  to  come  together.  But 
should  we  really  need  Wenders' 
help  to  think  his  film  is  good? 
Maybe  this  is  all  rationalizing,  ar- 
tistic fast  lalkin'. 
"Movies  are  collaboration  par 
excellence  because  you  have  to 
collaborate  with  many  people  to 
gel  it  done  and  the  more  they  can 
do  their  best,  the  better  it  is.  When 
they  cannot  do  their  best,  I  think 
nobody  can  do  their  best  ...films 
are  based  on  collaboration  to  be- 
gin with.  For  a  while  the  auteur 
theory  sort  of  messed  a  little  bit 
with  that  idea  and  they  turned  the 
director  into  a  hero,  making  us  all 
believe  that  film  could  be  one 
vision  of  one  person  who  would 
be  the  writer,  director,  producer, 
andeditorandall  ofthat.  Histori- 
cally, that  model  had  a  certain 
value  at  a  certain  lime  because  it 
was  the  reaction  to  another  kind 
of  movie  making  that  was  no  more. 
I  think  today  that  author  theory  is 
outdated  and  has  fulfilled  its  func- 
tion." 

Wim,  I  think  you'  re  right.  This  notion  of  auteurii 
outdated.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  couple  of 
consequences  lo  this.  The  bad  news  is  we  don't 
have  to  call  this  film  masterful,  profound,  and 
groundbreakingjust  because  it' s  by  you.  You  can'  l 
bolster  the  poor  quality  of  this  film  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  similar  stylistic  and  thematic  concerns  to 
your  general  body  of  work.  The  body  of  work  is  the 
realm  ofthe  auteur;  in  the  realm  of  collaborative 
film-making,  each  film  must  stand  on  its  own.  And 
this  is  the  good  news.  You  don't  have  to  lake  full 
responsibility  forlhisdogofamovie.  Will  the  resiof 
those  responsible  forlhis  film  please  stand... 
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DamnXxxi^  art  at  the  House  of  Hart 


BY  ERIC  FALLEN 

When  Nathan  Phillips  came  to 
the  University  of  Toronto's  Hart 
House  Gallery  (now  the  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery)  in  January 

of  1 955  to  see  the  first  

public  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Michael 
Snow  and  Graham 
Coughtry,  his  stuffy  re- 
sponse was  character- 
isticofthepublicopin- 
ion  of  the  time:  "These 
pictures  are  something 
I  wouldn't  want  my 
children  to  see.  I'm  not 
a  connoisseur,  but  from 
an  ordinary  man's 
point  of  view,  these  pic- 
tures are  not  desir- 
able." After  the  may- 
or'sopinions  became  public,  some 
of  the  works  were  removed  from 
the  gallery,  and  the  exhibition's 
attendance  more  than  doubled. 

What  Nathan  Philips  was  re- 
acting against  doesn't  count  for 
much  (a  few  of  Coughtry '  s  paint- 
ings were  showing  a  little  too 
much  skin  for  the  stiffness  of  the 
times).  The  important  reaction 
was  a  stylistic  one  which  was 
beginning  to  emerge  in  the  works 
of  some  of  Toronto's  more 
rebellious  artists.  This  controver- 


Exevy  Damn  Tree 
and 

Works  on  Paper 

Justina  M. 
Barnicke  Gallciy 
(Hart  House) 

until  Oct.  4 

(special  walk-through 
tour  on  Sept.  .^0.  at  7) 


sial  exhibition  of  Coughtry 's  and 
Snow's  early  painting  was  part 
of  a  very  important  (and  very 
late)  movement  away  from  what 
many  artists  considered  to  be  an 
exhausted  Canadian  tradition. 
The  wooded  landscape 
had  been  the  dominant 
subject  in  Canadian 
painting  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  it 
was  beginning  to  over- 
stay its  welcome.  The 
need  for  something  new 
was  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  Coughtry 
himself  who  told  a  Var- 
sity reporter  at  the  ti  me 
of  the  exhibition  that 
"every  damn  tree  in 
Canada  has  been 
painted."  While  near- 
by New  York  had  long  since 
been  reinventing  and  re-thinking 
the  boundaries  of  subject  and 
form,  Toronto  was  still  trying  to 
free  itself  from  a  particularly 
strong  affection  for  the  trees,  the 
lakes,  and  the  mountains. 

Currently  on  display  at  the 
Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  (lo- 
cated in  Hart  House  -  7  Hart 
House  Circle)  are  two  sets  of 
work  which  present  an  interest- 
ing study  of  Canadian  art  and 
explore  the  issues  behind  art  in- 


Party  on  Harbordl 


The  Harbord  Street  Festival  is 
one  of  the  finest  annual  events  in 
Toronto  and,  on  Sunday  Sept.  2 1 , 
from  1 2  to  5,  you  can  be  apart  of 
it! 

September  1997  marks  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  this  cel- 
ebrated event.  With  plenty  of 
bookstore  and  restaurant  specials, 
arts  and  crafts,  games  of  skill  and 
live  music,  this  event  promises  to 
entertain.  If  you  are  interested  in 

.  health,  hair  and  skin  care,  new 
age  products,  travel  or  interior 

.  design,  this  festival  will  satisfy 
your  curiosity  andofferyou  some 


great  bargains.  Whatmorecould 
a  financially  challenged  U  of  T 
student  ask  for? 

And  not  only  can  you  save  big 
bucks  on  an  eclectic  array  of 
products  but  you  might  also  win 
one  of  a  host  of  great  prizes.  The 
nature  of  these  prizes,  however, 
remains  amystery  to  the  Varsity 
staff,  so  win  at  your  own  risk! 
Regardless  of  what  happens  to 
you  at  this  festivalmilkingsome 
fun  out  of  it  shouldn'  the  difficult, 
even  if  you're  the  unfortunate 
winner  of  an  inflatable  cow. 

MELISSA  BZOWY 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to: 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor     $60  Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

IITRAVELOUIS 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Greuhaund 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


stallation.-  Divided  into  two  parts, 
the  exhibition  is  comprised  of  one 
orderly  retrospective.  Every 
Damn  Tree,  and  one  random  col- 
lection of  works  on  paper,  aptly 
named  Works  on  Paper.  Lo- 
cated in  the  gallery's  East  Wing, 
Every  Damn  Tree  is  organized 
sequentially ,  beginning  with  aquiet 
and  traditional  painting  by  Tom 
Thomson  called  "Birches"  (1912), 
and  ending  with  two  strikingly 
modern  pieces  by  Michael  Snow 
and  Graham  Coughtry  called 
"ColinCurd  About  to  Play"(l953) 
and  "Figure  on  a  Bed"  (1954), 
respectively.  With  theexception 
of  these  last  two  works,  which 
hang  separately  on  a  detached 
wall,  the  entire  room  is  devoted  to 
variations  on  the  wooded  land- 
scape. The  exhibition  shows  a 
development  in  landscape  paint- 
ing which  moves  from  the  tradi- 
tional representation  of  "Birches," 
to  the  moody  impressionism  of 
J.E.H.  MacDonald's  "October 
Shower  Gleam"  (1922),  and  fi- 
nally ending  on  a  fascinating  ap- 
proach to  abstraction  by  Bertram 
Brookner  called  "Leaf  Sonata" 
( 1 948).  It  is  an  exhibit  which  ex- 
amines the  necessary  process  of 
rebellion,  influence  and  experi- 
mentation which  allows  artists  to 
move  into  new  areas  of  content, 
form,  and  expression. 

In  the  West  Wing,  several 
works  on  paper  are  presented  as  a 
deliberate  contrast  with  the  other 
exhibit.  Although  they  are  all  on 


paper  (as  opposed  to  canvas),  the 
works  in  the  West  Wing  range  in 
material  from  watercolourtograph- 
ite  and  charcoal.  The  highlight  of 
Works  on  Paper  is  a  large  paint- 
ing by  GregCurnoe,  which  hangs 
in  solitary  brilliance  on  the  gal- 
lery's south  wall .  Curnoe  was  one 
of  Canada's  leading  contempo- 
rary artists,  a  painter  and  activist 
whose  career  was  cut  short  in 
1992  by  a  fatal  cycling  accident. 
Compared  with  the  chronological 
oxdix  oiEvery  Damn  Tree,  Works 
on  Paper  does  not  focus  on  any 
particular  period  —  moving  from 
as  eariy  as  1922  to  as  recently  as 
1991. 

Both  exhibits  were  organised 
by  Greg  Humeniuk,  one  of  the 
Gallery's  student  keepers.  In  his 
intelligent  forward  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, Humeniuk  explains  some  of 
his  reasons  for  arranging  things 
theway  hedid:  'Theexhibitionis 
about  many  things,  although  its 
core  is  the  questions:  'why  do 
artists  decide  to  make  art,  and 
what  is  its  end?'  Ancillary  prob- 
lems concern  the  way  young  art- 
ists receive,  filter  and  articulate 
influences  while  engaged  in  strug- 
gles with  their  forebears,  and  how 
different  ways  of  installing 
artworks  in  an  institutional  space 
affect  our  understanding  of 
them." 

Regardless  of  how  familiar  you 
are  with  Canadian  art  history ,  orany 
of  the  philosophical  questions  which 
Humeniuk'sexhibitionaremeantto 


Michael  Snow's  "Colin  Curd  About  to  Play"  (1 953) 


provoke.  Every  Damn  Tree  and 
Works  on  Paper  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  Canada' s  most 


beautiful  and  valuable  works  of  art, 
in  one  of  Toronto's  premier  galler- 
ies. 


Books  in  the 
Humanities, 
Philosophy,  Literature, 
"  ledieval  Studies, 


91  Charles  St.W.  (Old  Vic)  585-4574 
Museum  Subway-East  side 

Mon  -  Fri  8:45  -  6  •  Sat  10  -  5  •  Sun  Closed 


[bookstore] 
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Paris  Was  a 
Woman 
Female 
Perversions 
The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show 

Paris  Was  a 
Woman 
Austin  Powers 
Take  the  Money 
and  Run 

Microcosmos 
Breaking  the 
Waves 

Microcosmos 
Breaking  the 
Waves 

Vertigo 
Chasing  Amy 

My  Best  Friend's 
Wedding 
Grosse  Pointe 
Blank 

Boys  Life 
Sonic  Outlaws 

Caro  Diario 

La  Seconda  Volta 


HOTUNE: 
690-2600 


Drop  by 
The  Varsity 
on  Sept.  18th 

and  WIN 
a  FREE  pass! 


TliC 

moon  ONmA 

9M  KLOOK  SI.  WEST  SOMJl 
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Jeff  Bird 
EVERYTHING  IS  COMING 
CLEAR  AND  PLAIN  TO 
MY  UWERSTANDING 

DROG 

The  second  solo  release  by  Jeff 
Bird,  notable  contributor  to  tbe 
Cowboy  Junkies,  is  very,  well 
...eclectic.  Bird  seems  tobedocu- 
menting  a  kind  of  spiritual  jour- 
ney throughout  this  recording; 
many  of  thesongs  centre  around 
the  theme  of  dreams,  as  Bird  and 
other  musiciais  describe  their 
nocturnal  experiences.  Dramati- 
caiiy  differwit  musical  compo- 
nents, ranging  in  style  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Jazz  Age,  are 
woven  into  this  ihemeto  createa 
beautiful  musical  tapestry.  While 
1  doubt  you'll  be  putting  any  of 
the  tracks  onto  your  next  mix 
tape,  the  overall  effect  of  this  CD 
isexcellent. 

W.H.  RUPP 


Smash  Mouth 
FUSHYUMANG 

Interscape/Universal 
One  of  this  summer' s  biggest  hits 
was  "WalkingOnTheSun,"from 
Smash  Mouth' s  debut  album,  the 
ridiculously-titledFwsh  YuMang. 
Now,  waUdngonthesunmightnot 
be  a  good  idea  for  most  of  us 
ordinary  folk,  but  for  San  Jose 
natives  Smash  Mouth,  it  actually 
works,  albeit  for  only  several  sec- 
onds. Unfortunately  for  the  up- 
start ska  and  Green  Day-rip  off 
band,  Push  Yu  Mang  is  a  one  hit 
wonder  album  that  will  soon  disap- 
pear. Smash  Mouth  is  too  vague 
about  their  style  and  this  leads  to  a 
confused  listener.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  wimpier  rendition  of  some 
of  Green  Day's  worst  tunes. 
Smash  Mouth  fits  the  bill. 

CHRIS  WILUER 

311 

TRANSISTOR 

Polygram 
3 1 1's  fourth  album  Transistor  is 
comparable  to  taking  a  trip  to  Mars 
and  back — 1  say  this  not  because 
of  the  disc's  cosmically-inspired 
digital  programming,  but  because 
after  the  21  st  track  you  can't  wait 
'til  it's  over!  This  album  has  more 


reggae  and  less  rap  than  their  pre- 
vious album,  therefore  resulting  in 
a  mellower  sound.  Yet  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  semi-memora- 
ble tracks  (tide  track,  "Beautiful 
Disaster"),  the 2!  tracksonrra/i- 
sistor  sound  pretty  much  alike. 
Some  words  of  advice  to  31 1  for 
future  albums:tryquabty  not  cpian- 
tity. 

GRACE SUBRATA 


Insane  Qown  Posse 
THE  GREAT  MILENKO 

Island 

TCP's  members.  Violent  J,  and 
Shaggy  2  Dope  were  initially 
signed  to  Hollywood  Records,  a 
subsidiary  of  Disney.  What  went 
wrong?  The  good  people  at  Dis- 
ney took  one  listen  to  ICP' s  The 
Great  Milenko  and  then 
slammed  the  door  on  the  Detroit- 
based  rap  duo's  faces.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  worid  at  large. 
Island  Records  has  signed  ICP 
to  deal  and,  in  the  process,  has 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  pi  anet.  The 
Great  Milenko  wants  to  be  a 
doomsday  disc,  yet  ICP  are  only 
able  to  convey  the  inadequacies 
of  their  rapping.  The  lyrics  are 
juvenile,  the  beats  generic  and 


monotonous.  ICP  believes  that 
"your  death  comes  wicked, 
painful,  and  slow  at  the  hands 
of  the  Milenko!"  In  this  they 
are  correct.  If  you  listen  loThe 
Great  Milenko  you  will  want 
to  die.  It  is  really  that  bad. 

CHRIS  WltLER 

Save  Ferris 
IT  MEANS  EVERYTHING 

Epic/Sony 
Help !  Hiis  ska-pop  explosion  has 
gone  too  far. 

Save  Ferris  is  a  veritable 
Frankenstein  of  all  things  ska- 
pop.  Someone  took  the  body  of 
the  Dance  Hall  Crashers,  threw 
in  the  brass  section  soul  of  the 
Mighty  Mighty  Bosstones,  and 
topped  things  off  with  the  vocal 
chords  of  No  Doubt's  Gwen 
Stefani. 

Happily,  Save  Ferris  will  real- 
ize that  covering  a  one-hit  won- 
der's song  (  Dexy's  Midnight 
Runners  '  "Come  On  Eileen") 
and  letting  their  record  company 
release  that  as  a  single  won' t  do 
much  to  elongate  their  musical 
careers.  If  you' vepurchased  this 
disc,  let  it  drift  away  on  an  i(;e- 
berg  before  it  hurts  anyone. 

MICHAEL  COLUNS 


your  next  purchase 
with  your  valid  College  ID. 

Now  until  October  4, 1997 


Regular  &  Clearance  priced  merchandise  only. 
For  the  store  nearest  you  call  1.800.447.4371 
or  visit  our  web  page  at  www.pierl  .com. 


Top  35  Chart 

for  Sepi.  8-14, 1997 

compiled  by  Thor  Voiokwyn,  Gr^  Clow,  Max  Hancock,  MopaDean 

TW  LW  Artist/rtf& (Label) 

(H     15  Pigface/N«a>Hij/i/nLoty  (Invisible) 

02  C  6  Fr«dFrith//l:yflyaM(M«(AmbiancesMagnetiques) 

(B     12  Jai  Uttal  Shiua  SxsoaajWorldfy  (Triloka) 

(H     Re  Juno  Reactor/iBtfc&  of  Dreams  (Wax  Trax! ) 

05  C  13  Radios  Ahen/Fr«wai<7nC<OTi/«r<io'(NegativeAir Research) 

06  11   VzriousIA Journey Thrmtghthe Eke.  Und.QJiXf^) 

07  -    Crystal  Metho<l/F<gaj  (Outpost) 

08  -    Various/5t«ers  (Celestial  Harmonies) 

09 .  -  Man  or  Astroman/Moife  From  Technetium  (Touch  &  Go) 

IOC  -  ReneeRosne8Msr«/lreA/(w(EMI) 

11  -  Oumou  Sangare/l^orotan  world  (Circuit) 

12C  -  KarlMohr'sAudio-Yo/rferHecft (Indie) 

13  -  Junior Wells/IiwfliBttiiiyGwy's. ..  (Telarc) 

14  C  1  JeanDerome/j'eM«5<w«n>ns(AmbiancesMagnetiques) 

15  Re  Israel  Vibration/Xi»*/4^<»n(Ras) 

16  -  DenFule/<^Ae(Xoujcc/Northside) 

17  -  DcanxiJWhisper  of  a  Secret  (Green  Linnet) 

18  Re  Burning  Spear/(4/)p<«'nfwen/w«AHijAla/ejry  (Heartbeat) 

19  2  Broadcast/H^'orA  am/ M»jtiwA  (Drag  City) 

20  C  -    'Various/i?«aiB.C.i/(wie«rown  (Midnight  Owl) 

21  Re  Sub  Dub/Danc«Aa//Af<j/>T<n£/KOTj  (Asphodel) 

22  -    Lobi  Traore/Segw  (Melodie) 

B      -    Kalte  Farben/rnwr  In  Opium  (Pendragon) 

24  C  -    Machineries  of  Heaven  Astro  TektonicsDefective 

25  1 0  Arthur  Doylc/Do  The  Breakdown  (Lamed) 

26  Re  Banco  deGaia/SigAlen  Cry  (Planet  Dog) 

27  C  29   ¥lnens/Bazooka&  The  Hustler  (Sonic  Unyon) 

28  C  -    Stagmummer/iJjw  (Indie) 

29  1 8  Oblivians/P/oy  9  Songs  wl  Mr.  Quinaon  (Crypt) 

30  -  Varions/ir^  Will  FaU-Jggy  Pop  Tribute  (Anic) 
31 C  Re  BrUliantFish/^icfe  (Indie) 

32  -  The  Ass  Baboons  ofVenus/5'pan*wg'...  (Stingy  Banana) 

33  Re  Acid  King/Dffiw)  lFiiAr/(«5Mn  (Man's  Ruin) 
34C  Re  Unit:187/Loaii«/(21$tCircuitry) 

L35C  -  SajtetbalQ/The  Cost  of  Breathing  iladie) 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

loll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


WE'VE  EXPANDED 

Our  2nd  floor  has 
an  additional  15,000  books 
and  a  JUICE  BAR! 


Come 
UPSTAIRS 
for 
more 
GREAT 
SAVINGS! 

SEEKERS  BOOKS  925-1982 

509  BLOOR  STREEX  WESX 

NEW  AND  OSED  BOOKS  BOUGHl  m  M  OPEN  7  DtrS  t  WEEK  lOM  TO  WNKn 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday,  September  18, 1997 


Different  strokes  with 
different  follcs  rowing 


Despite  turnover,  Blues  women 
expect  to  defend  their  crown 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


Last  season  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  U  of  Trowing, 
which  celebrates  its  1 00"'  anniversary  this 
year. 

Buoyed  by  a  deep  roster  that  included 
Emma  Robinson,  1996  Olympic  silver 
medallist  in  the  eights,  as  well  as  national 
team  members  Kubet  Weston  and  Samara 
Walbohm,  the  women's  Blues  wrested 
the  provincial  championship  from  peren- 
nial rival  Western.  The  U  of T men  didn't 
do  too  shabbily  themselves,  winning  the 
team  bronze. 

The  flip-side  of  accomplishing  such 
successes  is  that  they  are  hard  to  main- 
tain. The  task  becomes  much  harder  when 
veterans  leave  and  novices  fill  in — a  situ- 
ation the  Blues  face  as  they  enter  the  1 997 
season. 

"In  the  past  six  years,  this  is  the  biggest 
all-at-once  turnover,"  remarked  U  of  T 
head  coach  Cam  Veitch.  "This  year  we 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  development  year, 
so  we  tried  to  work  around  that.  We 
recruited  as  much  as  possible.  We' ve  got 
some  promising  novices  and  a  couple  of 
transfers  from  other  schools. 

"It's  going  to  be  interesting.  There  are 
still  core  people  involved  with  the  program 
but  largely  a  lot  of  new  faces  and  a  lot  of 
new  crews.  We're  really  anxious  to  see 
how  they  perform  in  the  water." 

Fortunately  for  the  Blues,  their  main 
rivals  in  the  province,  Western,  Trent 
and  McGill,  have  experienced  the  same 
problems  with  athlete  turnover.  With 
this  in  mind,  Veitch  and  his  coaching 
staff  can  experiment  with  different 


hneups. 

"We'  re  looking  to  make  moves  across 
the  board  in  events  that  traditionally  we 
haven't  been  victorious  in.  That's  what 
we're  going  to  shift  our  focus  to." 

Traditionally,  the  Blues  have  not  been 
very  dominant  in  the  sculls,  but  with 
proven  athletes  and  a  national  team  mem- 
ber to  help  coach  (Lori  Featherstone, 
who  rowed  single  scull  at  this  year's 
world  championships),  they  are  looking 
to  get  the  job  done  in  the  singles  and 
doubles  events. 

This  shift  in  focus  will  hit  the  men's 
Blues  pretty  hard.  Tony  Shearing  and 
Patrick  Okens,  both  likely  candidates  for 
the  sculls,  are  also  the  only  athletes  left 
over  from  last  year's  gold-medal  light- 
weight eights.  With  a  limit  of  only  two 
events  per  athlete,  one  of  them  will  likely 
have  to  leave  the  eights,  leaving  an  even 
bigger  gap  in  that  event.  But  Veitch  sees 
positive  things  in  this  move. 

"It's  actually  a  good  thing  because 
we're  getting  some  upward  movement. 
Some  guys  who  didn't  get  the  chance  to 
row  in  last  year's  provincials  will  get  the 
chance  this  year,"  the  coach  said. 

"It  marks  the  passing  of  the  torch  to  a 
new  bunch  of  guys,"  added  Okens.  "Hope- 
fully they'll  become  the  next  group  of 
lightweight  rowers  that  can  dominate  like 


we  did  in  the  years  we  won." 

Robinson  and  Walbohm,  who  are  re- 
turning for  another  year,  will  probably 
take  on  the  women's  side  of  the  sculls 
events.  The  lattertook  gold  in  the  coxless 
pairs  and  silver  in  heavyweight  eights  at 
this  year's  world  championships,  while 
the  former  won  silver  in  the  lightweight 
quad  sculls  with  former  Blue  Nathalie 
Benzing. 

Unlike  the  men' s  side,  the  women  have 
enough  depth  to  cover  the  other  events, 
and  should  be  in  a  position  to  defend  their 
lightweight  fours  gold,  as  well  as  contend 
in  the  lightweight  eights,  says  Veitch. 

This  depth  should  give  U  of  T  ample 
power  to  keep  up  with  the  Western  women, 
who  probably  pose  the  biggest  threat  to 
the  Blues'  chances  of  a  repeat.  Having 
lost  the  crown  to  U  of  T  last  year,  the 
Western  women  will  definitely  be  looking 
for  revenge  when  they  trek  to  St. 
Catharines  in  November  forthe  provincial 
championships. 

"We  will  definitely  be  in  a  position  to 
defend  the  [women's]  banner,"  said 
Veitch.  "With  our  sculling  program  being 
strong  and  every  event  being  covered 
with  experienced  varsity  people,  we're 
looking  to  make  it  very  hard  for  anybody 
who  wants  to  gives  us  a  run  for  the  points 
total." 

U  of  T  will  get  its  first  taste  of  compe- 
tition this  coming  Saturday  at  the  Toronto 
Sprints  Regatta  on  Centre  Island.  The 
first  race  starts  at  8:30  a.m. 
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I  Sept.  20:  Toronto  Sprints  Regatta  at  Centre  Island,  8:30  a.m. 

Sept.  28:  Rideau  Open  in  Ottawa,  8:30  a.m. 

Oct.  4:  Trent  Open  in  Peterborough,  8:30  a.m. 

Oct.  5:  Western  Open  in  London,  8:30  a.m. 

Oct.  1 1 :  Brock  Invitational  in  St.  Catharines,  8:30  a.m. 

Oct.  18:  McGill  Invitational  in  Montreal,  8:30  a.m. 

Nov.  1 :  Ontario  championship  in  St.  Catharines,  8:30  a.m. 


Long  and  tall?  How  about  rowing? 


If  you  ever  wondered  if  you  could  have 
been  a  star  in  some  sport,  like  track  or 
basketball  or  volleyball,  maybe  you're 
considering  the  wrong  athletics  career. 

You  should  be  thi  nking  about  rowing, 
says  Varsity  Blues  rowing  team  man- 
ager Jill  Rutherford. 

"We're  constantly  havingto  compete 
with  the  traditionally  bigger sports{track, 
basketball,  volleyball]  for  the  same  kirtd 
of  athletes:  long,  tali  athletes,"  remarked 
Rutherford. 

'The  fact  is,  they've  probably  never 
thought  about  rowing  because  of  their 
exposure  to  the  big  sports.  They  probably 
don't  realize  they  have  what  it  takes  to 
get  far  in  rowing." 

A  tall,  fit  athlete  with  a  fair  bit  of 
endurance  and  strength  would  have  the 
leverage  needed  to  generate  powerful 
and  efficient  strokes,  says  Rutherford. 
She  points  out  that  Canadian  Olympic 
medal  list  Kathleen  Heddle  was  a  volley- 
ball player  before  she  became  a  rower. 


Rowing  head  coach  Cam  Veitch  ad- 
mits theirearly  morning  practices  might 
be  a  deterrent  for  students,  but  wel- 
comes anyone  to  talk  to  him  or  anyone 
else  involved  with  the  team  to  get  a 
better  sense  of  the  commitment  in- 
volved. 

"Ou  r  goal  {this  fall]  was  to  try  to  raise 
the  awareness  of  the  sport  that  is  U  of  T 
rowing.  We'  re  still  attempting  to  do  that, 
trying  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  the 
student  body,  because  there's  always 
room  for  people  to  come  out  for  the 
team,"  the  coach  said. 

This  weekend,  U  of  T  will  be  partici- 
pating at  its  own  invitational,  the  Toronto 
Sprints  Regatta,  which  Veitch  encour- 
ages potential  rowers  (and  fans)  to  come 
out  and  watch. 

If  you  can't  make  it  to  the  regatta, 
however,  you  can  always  call  the  inter- 
collegiate office  at  978-3443  and  leave  a 
message  forhim  and  his  coaching  staff, 
Ray  Ortigas 


Your  intramural  Softball  tournament  champions,  the  Trinity  Reds 


Boob  Tube 


Not 


Star  Choice  digital 
satellite  television 
lets  you  expand 
your  universe. 
Cinema-quality 
picture  and  sound, 
over  105  channels 
of  sports  and 
movies,  fantastic 
audio  channels, 
and  other  great 
stuff.  'Cuz  you  can't 
study  all  the  time. 


For  more  information,  a  free  brochure, 
and  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 


1  888  55*4-STAR 

(1 888  554-7827  operator  145) 
Visit  us  at  www.starchoice.com 


ACC  understands  that  you  have  lots  of  things  to  do  with  your  money. 
So  we've  designed  a  variety  of  packages  to  save  you  money  on  all  your 
telecommunication  needs. 

The  ACC  Long  Distance  Connection 

Choose  from  one  of  three  great  long  distance  plans: 

40/30  Connection 

Save  up  to  40%  on  top  of  the  phone  company's  time  and  day  discounts. 

5-Hour  Connection 

5  Hours  of  calling  anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  for  only  $28.95  per  month.* 

10-15-20  Connection 

ACC's  newest  plan  offers  great  per  minute  rates  across  North  America. 

Remember,  you'll  always  save  40%  on  all  international  calls,  anytime  with 
any  of  ACC's  long  distance  plans. 

The  Net  Connection 

•  Unlimited  Internet  Access:  $19.95  per  month  for  ACC  long  distance  customers 
and  $24.95  per  month  for  Internet  service  only. 

•  FREE  ICAN.NET™  software,  including  a  licensed  version  of  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer  (with  web,  e-mail,  and  news  services). 

'  ACC's  iGuide  features  everything  you  need  to  know  about  the  Internet  from 
the  basics  of  the  Internet  to  more  advanced  topics.  The  iGuide  installs  auto- 
matically on  your  computer. 

The  Paging  Connection 

•  Monthly  airtime  for  only  $6.95  per  month. 

•  A  Motorola  Pronto  pager  for  just  $69.95. 

•  Calls  made  to  different  aieas  are  rated  differently.  For  example,  a  call  made  from  Toronto  to  Halifax  is  rated  ai  2:1. 
This  means  a  one  minute  phone  call  is  counted  as  two  minutes  towards  your  allotted  time  each  tialendar  month. 

^ACC 

vi;o^^"<*^    Call  Us  Today  for  Great  Savings! 

1  -888-274-7920 


Your  participation  helps  support  the  University  of  Toronto. 


STAR  CHOKE 

We  make  it  worth  watching 
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Cross  country  going 
the  distance 


SPO 


U  of  T  set  to  improve  on 
pair  of  top  lOfinislies 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

Fresh  off  top- 1 0  finishes  in  Canada 
last  season,  the  men's  and  wom- 
en's cross  country  Blues  figure  to 
be  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  U  of  T 
intercollegiate  sports  this  year. 

Led  by  fifth-year  veterans  Kirk 
Dillabaugh  (back  from  a  year's 
absence)  and  Francois  Leonard 
on  the  men's  side,  and  Jennifer 
Drynanand  1 996  Ontario  all-star 
Sara  Gardner  also  returning  for 
their  fifth  and  final  yearof  eligibil- 
ity on  the  women '  s  team,  this  year' s 
version  of  cross  country  looks  to 
be  close  to  last  season's  winning 
form. 

"Overall,  this  is  an  exciting  team 
with  great  chemistry,"  said  cross 
country  coach  Kirk  de  Fazio. 
"Dillabaugh's  going  to  be  an  all- 
Canadian...  [and]  between  Sara 


and  Jennifer,  they  both  can  run  in 
the  top  10." 

Dillabaugh  and  Leonard  finished 
ninth  and  1 5'^,  respectively,  at  last 
weekend's  8km  race  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.  While  theirper- 
formance  is  key  to  the  success  of 
the  men' s  team  this  year,  de  Fazio 
believes  the  odds  are  still  stacked 
against  his  star  runners. 

'The  men  [in  Ontario]  are  re- 
ally, really  talented  this  year,"  he 
said.  "Several  men  are  in  their  fifth 
and  final  yearof  eligibility,  making 
the  quality  of  running  extremely 
good  this  year  in  the  province." 

The  women' s  team  did  not  fare 
quite  as  well  in  Buffalo,  mostly  as 
a  result  ofGardner's  absence  from 
the  event.  Drynan,  however,  did 
manage  a  1 3"'-place  finish  in  the 
women's  5km  race.  Third-year 
runner  Jackie  Sandoz  also  had  a 
strong  showing,  finishing  in  a  time 


See  the  world  while  you  earn  MONEY! 

TESLc  ertificate  Program 

•  Short  Program-  8  weeks,  3  hrs  /day  for  a  total  of  120  hrs. 

•  Practical  Training  -  4  week  practicum 

•  Flexibility  of  hours  -  Morning,  afternoon,  evening  classes. 

Sunday  classes  subject  to  availability 
Next  available  Programs:  Sept.  30,  Oct.  15,  Oct.  20 

•  French  and  Spanish  classes  also  available  in  Sept. 


Call  now  to  register! 

416-487-6493 


of20:18. 

De  Fazio  knows  that  as 
Gardner  and  Drynan  go,  so  go  the 
rest  of  the  women's  team — but 
he  is  still  looking  for  strong  per- 
formances from  the  rest  of  the 
team  this  year. 

"Cross  country  takes  five  peo- 
ple," de  Fazio  emphasized.  "Sara 
and  Jennifer  are  our  premier  run- 
ners... [but]  there  are  three 
women  in  their  third  year,  and 
they're  really  ready  to  make  their 
mark." 

Along  with  Sandoz,  the  other 
third-year  returnees  are  Jeannie 
Doig  and  Miriam  Young,  and  all 
three  have  set  a  goal  for  them- 
sel  ves  to  help  bri ng  thei r  team  to  a 
provincial  title. 

Both  teams  must  now  prepare 
for  the  prestigious  Western 
Invitational  which  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  in  London.  This  race 
should  prove  to  be  a  good  indicator 
of  how  the  Blues  will  fare  this 
year. 

"That's  probably  the  showcase 
invitational  race  of  the  fall,"  said 
de  Fazio.  "You  get  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  where  you  stand  [from 
the  results)." 

Under  muddy  conditions  at  last 
year's  national  championships  in 
Montreal,  the  women' steam  fin- 
ished eighth  in  Canada,  while  the 
men  were  ninth.  De  Fazio  be- 
lieves there  is  a  chance  that  both 
teams  can  at  least  match  last 
year's  showing,  if  not  improve 
upon  it. 

"Bottom  line  is,  you've  got  to 
show  up  on  the  day  of  the  race. . . 
the  proof  will  be  in  the  pudding." 


Continued  from  back  page 
The  women's  socccrBlues  vis- 
ited the  nation's  capital  on  Sat- 
urday to  challenge  the  nation's 
top  ranked  team,  the  Ottawa 
Gee  Gees,  but  came  out  with  a 
4- 1  loss  thatdropped  their  record 
to  0-3. 

Despite  giving  up  a  goal  in 
the  very  first  minute  of  the 
game,  the  Blues  recovered  to 
play  a  strong  first  half.  A  cor- 
ner kick  by  Claire  Manherz 
was  converted  by  Trish 
Hewson  to  tie  the  game  for  U 
of  T,  and  that  score  held  up 
until  the  second  half,  when  a 
series  of  Toronto  errors  led  to 
the  Ottawa  goals. 

"We  defended  well  in  die  first 
parts  of  the  game,  and  we  cre- 
atedopportunities  in  the  second 
half.. .we  were  always  in  the 
game,"  said  coach  Niki 
Nicolaou.  "However,  we  made 
errors  in  not  marking  our  re- 
sponsibilities." 

The  men's  soccer  Blues, 
meanwhile,  had  more  success 
.this  past  week,  with  a3-0  shut- 
out of  Trent  last  Wednesday 
as  well  as  a  2-2  tie  with 
Laurenlian.  Currently,  the  team 
is  tied  for  second  place  in  the 
Ontario  East  division  with  a 
record  of  1-1-1. 

This  Saturday,  the  Blues  host 
the  Carleton  Ravens  at  Varsity 
Stadium.  The  women's  game 
starts  at  1  p.m.,  while  the  men's 
match  starts  at  3  p.m.  The  men' s 
team  also  hosts  Laurentian  this 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  at  Varsity  Sta- 
dium, whilethe  women  play  Ot- 
tawa afterwards  at  3  p.m. 

The  field  hockey  Blues 


The  women's  soccer  Blues  faced  Ottawa,  the  na- 
tion's defending  champion  this  past  weekend.  They 
stayed  close  in  the  first  half  but  eventually  lost  4-1 . 


opened  the  season  impressively 
with  three  road  wins:  1-0  shut- 
outs over  Trent  and  Queen' s ,  as 
well  as  a  3- 1  victory  overGuelph. 
The  Blues  travel  to  Guelph  this 
weekend  to  play  McGill  and 
Carleton. 

After  one  game  in  the  1997 


men's  lacrosse  season,  the 
Blues  have  already  matched  last 
year's  win  total.  U  of  T  de- 
feated Carleton  9-8  to  open  the 
season  with  a  1-0  record.  This 
S  unday ,  they  travel  to  Hami  Iton 
to  face  the  McMaster  Maraud- 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel 


•  •  • 


VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


Well,  that  deal 


www.viarail.ca 


Here  are  Some  Sample  Fares 


FROM 

TORONTO 

TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottaw/a 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  off  the  regular  VIA  economy  fare  for 
the  "Student  Fare",  and  50%  off  for  the  "6  Pak"  based  on  a  6  trip  purchase.  A  valid  ISIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  and  certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


just  got  better! 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™  You  will  SAVE  50% 
when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15  minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-8411. 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


available  at 

r^TRAVEL  cins 

^iftVOMGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  experts 


*3m 


187  College  St.    313  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir 
979-2406  977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  orie  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4,  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856, 


Announcements 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto/Ryerson  University  CurlingClub 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

CURLING 

For  ail  those  interested  in  either  Varsity 
curlingorClubcurling.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome.  Pleasecontact:  Alvin:(4l6) 
461-2234,  alvin@interlog.com  or  Amy: 
(416)599-7460. 

U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Come  along  to  the  40*^  Annual  Fall 
General  Meeting.  Tuesday,  September 
23, 1 997, George  IgnatieffThealre( near 
Varsity  Arena),  7:00  p.m.  TRIP  LINE: 
201-5795. 

READING  &  BOOK  LAUNCH 

Sri  Lankan  Canadian  poet  Rienzi  Crusz 
will  read  from  a  selection  of  his  life's 
work.  Insurgent  Rain:  Selected  Poems 
1974-1996;  also  launch  for  Chelva 
Kanaganayakam's  Dark  Antonyms  and 
Paradise:  The  Poetry  of  Rienzi  Crusz. 
Arun  Mukherjee  of  York  University  will 
introduce  the  proceedings.  Sunday 
September  21,  1 1  a.m.  -  I  p.m.,  Seeley 
Hall, Trinity  College,  University  ofToronto, 
6  Hoskin  Avenue. 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash! !  243  College  Street,  2""  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Express.  Yes,  there  is  bus  service  to 
Algonquin  Park.  May  -  Oct.  (416)  515- 
0592.  Canadian  Woodl  ands. 

FOUND  KNAPSACK 

on  Sept.  1 1  -  belonging  to  diabetic  U  of  T 
student.  Call  925-5065  and  leave  message. 


Helpwanted 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 

for  history  of  "kept  women"  worldwide: 
heterae,  concubines,  etc.  Upper  year 
history,  anthropology,  sociology  or 
literature  students.  M  ust  be  OS  AP  student 
eligible  for  U  of  T  Work  Study  Plan.  $8.00 
/hour.  Info:  978-2254,  or  project  #2389, 
Career  Centre. 

DISCOVER  THE  JOYS  OF 
BEING  A  VOLUNTEER 

The  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  in  vites  you  to  join  us 
as  a  partner  in  service.  Reach  out  to  a 
troubled  parent  or  chi  Id  in  your  community 
as  a  volunteer.  Our  Society  provides 
stimulating  and  challenging  opportunities 
to  work  with  people,  to  gain  valuable  work 
experience  and  to  further  develop  your 
skills.  Daytime  and  evening  volunteers 
are  needed  -  training  provided.  Join  our 
team  today!  Someone  out  there  needs 
you!  Will  YOU  help?  For  more 
information,  call  our  Volunteer 
Department:  Scarborough  395-1702  or 
395-1529;  Nonh  York  395-1816;  Long 
Term  Care  395-1785;  Toronto  -  West 
395-1657;  Toronto  -  East  395-1609; 
Etobicoke  York  395- 1877. 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 

individuals  required  to  present  exciting 
science  activities  to  elementary  school 
aged  children.  Activities  such  a  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc.,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  trainingprovided.Pay  $25/ 
1  hr.  class.  CALL  "MAD  SCIENCE" 
TODAY:  (416)  630-5282. 

LE  LYCEE  FRANCAIS 

de  Toronto  recherche  2  surveillants,  qui 
ont:  une  parfaite  connaissance  du  francais; 
unegrandematurite;talentsd'organisateur 
etd'animateur.  Heuresde travail:  12:00- 
16:00.  C.V.  a  Jean-Francois  Hie.  Fax. 
924-7792;Tel. 924-1789. 

TUTOR 

for  illiterate  senior  to  teach  memory 
programming  functions  on  a  H.P.  32II 
calculator.  Call  41 6-964-2576. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatmentof  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's964- 1714. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000'sofjobs!FREE 
info  pac  toll  free  1  -888-270-294 1 . 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking  for  University 
Students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  The  Power  Of  Your 
Own  Voice.  For  information  and  a  free 
brochure  call  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Fall  '97  classes. 

DEEP  TISSUE  SWEEDISH 

MASSAGE.  Prevention  based.  Good 
knowledge  of  supplements.  By  appt., 
downtown  location.  Rick  Vassallo,  B  A, 
I.A.P.S.R.S.  Member.  963-4926. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  St. ,  Suite  262. 
Call  927-8009.  ' 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE 

THERAPY.  Safe  therapeutic 
environment.  Treatment  of  chronic  pain, 
repetitive  strain  injuries,  stress-related 
conditions.  Evening  and  weekend 
appointments.  Aromatherapy.  Reduced 
student  rates.  Extended  health  coverage. 
Close  to  U  of  T.  960-9355  Bonnie  C, 
RMT. 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing. 
Excellent  Credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results!  (416) 
631-6492. 


Your  ad  goes  here. 
Call 

Varsity  Classifieds: 
979-2856. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesi  s,  doctoral  dissertation ,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  41 6  532-3 117. 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate 
(Post-Doctoral).  (416)  923-875 1 . 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-H-,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 1 6-785-5938. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (41 6)  656-7938. 


FRENCH  TUTORING 

Grammar  -  Literature  -  Conversation. 
Professional  assistance  by  Ph.D.  with 
years  of  university  teaching  experience. 
All  levels  -  flexible  hours.  Call:  (4 1 6)923- 
2048. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322- 
5890. 

STATS /BIO  TUTOR 

Univariate  models:  ANOVA,  Ancova, 
Manova,  regression,  log  linear  etc. 
Experimental  design.  Thesis  assistance. 
All  levels  Biology.  Ph.D.  Biology 
(ecology).  Tel:  693-6347. 

ESSAY  BLUES??? 

Learn  a  proven  system  that  turns  every 
essay  into  a  great  one.  Foreign  students 
welcome.  Forawinning  essay  call  David. 
24  hours.  41 6-332-9699. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats 
range  from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour 
weekend  courses  available  for  $195. 
Richardson  -  Since  1979  - 
www.prep.com  or  learn@prep.com  or 
(416)4I0-PREP. 


UPGRADE  YOUR  ACADEMIC 

ENGLISH!  Experienced  ESL  teacher 
will  teach  one-on-one  or  in  small  groups. 
Reasonable.  Flexible.  Call  Loretta  416- 
789-7400. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  foressays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4l93.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-81 89. 


WORD 

Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5. 1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602 
24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 16-566-7 149. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 


CLASSIFIED  ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 

Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

N  umber  of  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


1  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


Ad  copy:  (BOLD  LINE):. 


Events  Calendar 


fri.  Sept.  19 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-  large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  Learning,  worship  &  social  activities. 
7  p.m..  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Tues.  Sept  23 

SOCIETY  FOR  CREATIVE  ANACHRONISM  -  Free  concert  of  music  inspired  by  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  by  singer  / 
songwriter  Heather  Dale,  followed  by  Renaissance  dancing.  7:30  p.m.,  International  Students'  Centre,  33  St.  George  St.  All  are 

welcome. 

U  OFTOUTING  CLUB  -  40'^  Annual  fall  general  meeting.  Retrospective  slide  show;  door  prizes;  elections;  new  memberships. 
7  -  9  p.m.,  George  Ignatieff  Theatre  (Devonshire  Place,  across  from  St.  Hilda's).  FREE. 


THE  VARSITY 


Active  women's  week  set  to  kick  off 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


Next  week  will  be  no  ordinary  one 
tor  the  thousands  of  women  who 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  Athletic 
Centre  and  Hart  House. 

Specialeventsincludingcycling, 
Wendo  training,  basketball,  fitness 
and  dance  classes  will  be  offered 
as  part  of  Active  Women's  Week. 

Beginning  Monday  and  running 
until  Sept.  28,  physical  activities  and 
seminars  wi  1 1  be  held  across  campus 


to  celebrate  and  encourage  the  ac- 
tive livingof  women  at  U  ofTand  its 
surroundingcommunity. 

Event  chair  Kristine  Drakich  is 
excited  abouHhe  festivities.  "This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Athletic 
Department  has  had  such  a  long 
celebration  [of  this  kind],"  she  said. 
"We  want  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  types  of  physical  activities 
that  are  available  on  campus — 
and  encourage  people  to  try  them." 

The  program  launches  on  Mon- 
day with  a  free  lunch  in  the  Great 


Hall  at  Hart  House.  Activities  con- 
tinue throughout  the  week,  includ- 
ing special  seminars  on  such  topics 
as  "Body  Image;  Achieving  a  Bal- 
ance" and  "Women  Who  Make  a 
Difference."  Tours  of  the  AC  will 
be  given  every  half  hour  as  well. 

"We  want  to  change  people's 
perception  of  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre— that  hey,  this  placeisforyou," 
said  Drakich.  'There  are  fun  things 
to  do,  and  we  have  them  here." 

Services  such  as  wheelchair 
accessibility,  child  care  and  sign- 


language  interpreters  will  be  avail- 
able for  participants. 

Early  registration  for  some  ac- 
tive events  already  signals  there 
could  be  a  large  turnout.  'The 
Wendo  workshop  is  already  pretty 
much  full,  and  the  intro  to  strength 
training  filled  up  right  away — 
we' ve  opened  three  new  classes," 
added  Drakich. 

Events  and  seminars  are  free 
but  many  activity  classes  require 
pre-registration.  Information  is 
available  at  978-3436. 


Women's  rugby  rebuilds  for  the  future 


With  half  of  last 
year's  starters 
departed,  Blues 
look  ahead 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

When  the  women's  rugby  Blues 
face  the  York  Yeowomen  this 
coming  Saturday  at  Back  Cam- 
pus, there  will  be  a  lot  of  new  faces 
inthelineup. 

It's  been  a  bumpy  ride  for  the 
Blues  since  they  won  the  silver 
medal  three  years  ago.  While  the 
other  teams  in  the  league  caught 
up  and  surpassed  the  Blues  in  the 
standings,  U  of  Thad  to  cope  with 
a  lot  of  year-to-year  turnover.  This 
year  is  no  different  for  the  Blues, 
as  the  come-and-go  phenomenon 
has  struck  for  another  season. 

Fortunately,  more  players  are 
coming  rather  than  going.  A  few 
recruits,  such  as  Alison  Mihaly, 
who  played  for  the  Ontario  under- 
1 9  team,  and  Cynthia  Borg,  an  ex- 
Westem  player,  should  provide  lots 
of  help. 

But  there  are  still  30  other  new 
players  that  Blues  head  coach  Gina 
Minulilowill  have  toeaseintothe 
Varsity  program.  Yet  while  the 
numbers  arc  overwhelming,  they 
are  encouraging  for  a  coach  who 
i  s  looking  to  bring  some  stabi  lity  to 
the  program. 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  really  keen 
girls, "said  Minutilo.  "Some  have 
never  played  bef  ore,  but  they  want 
to  come  out  and  learn," 

And  the  first-time  players  dis- 
play one  trait  which  she  sees  as 
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crucial  for  long-term  success. 

"They're  aggressive,  which 
helps,  because  I '  ve  found  that  you 
can't  coach  aggressiveness.  You 
can  coach  the  technicalities  of  the 
game,  but  you  can't  teach  some- 
one how  to  be  aggressive,"  said 
the  coach,  who  has  also  had  expe- 
rience being  coached  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  team. 

The  rookies  won't  be  much 
younger  than  the  veterans  ahead  of 
them.  Half  of  last  year's  starters 
have  departed,  almost  all  due  to 
graduation,  leaving  behind  a  slew 
of  players  who  in  most  cases  have 
had  only  one  season  of  experience: 
two  months  of  intercollegiate  and 
three  months  of  club  competition. 


Yet  despite  the  abundance  of 
youth  on  the  team,  Minutilo  be- 
lieves her  team  can  make  signifi- 
cant strides  this  year.  In  addition  to 
having  the  help  of  assistant  coach 
Kevin  Jones,  who  heads  the  wom- 
en's national  team,  she  will  look  to 
a  few  veterans  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  the  Blues. 

'This  is  a  game  where  if  you 
have  one  or  two  people  who  can 
take  that  leadership  role  and  direct 
people  on  the  field,  it  makes  a  big 
di  f  ference,  because  there  is  so  much 
going  on,"  remarked  M  inuti  lo. 

The  coach  will  be  entrusting  a 
lot  of  that  leadership  to  centre 
Stacie  Dalrymple  and  second  row/ 
back  row  Jing-Ling  Kao,  the  only 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


1998-99 


Students!  Enhance  your  educational  experience! 

Study  abroad  in  a  different 
academic,  social  and  cultural  setting 
during  fhe  tliird  year  of  an  Honours  Degree! 

Infornnation  Meeting 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1 997  -  4: 1 0  pm 
Room  21 18,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
100  St.  George  Street 


players  who  have  played  three 
years  with  the  team.  As  well  as 
being  leaders  on  the  field,  the  two 
hel  p  with  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  club,  which  include  raising 
funds  and  making  arrangements 
forequipmenl  and  transportation. 

Kao  and  Dalrymple  accept  their 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
sure that  accompanies  them. 

"The  aspect  of  leadership  is 
there  because  there's  only  a  few 
of  us  in  seniority,"  noted 
Dalrymple.  "It  does  put  a  little 
pressure  on  us,  but.we're  all  com- 
fortable with  what  we  do  and  we 
all  try  to  be  helpful  to  the  rookies  so 
the  program  can  be  strong  in  the 
years  to  come. 

"It' s  not  bad  pressure,  it's  good 
pressure,  because  you  want  to  be 
able  to  help  everybody." 

And  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  season,  Dalrymple  is  starting 
to  notice  something  in  the  younger 
players. 

"In  two  weeks  of  practices 
there's  been  a  huge  improvement," 
she  said.  "A  lot  of  players  look 
promising,  there's  a  lot  of  natural 
athletes,  and  the  people  are  pick- 
ing up  the  skills  really,  really  well. 
So  I  thi  nk  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
everybody  will  be  comfortable  with 
the  sport  and  we  should  be  ready 
to  build  for  the  program  next  year." 

It  is  this  constant  improvement 
that  keeps  Minutilo  in  coaching. 

"I  look  forward  to  seeing  them 
play  good  rugby  and  try  their  best. 
If  they  do  that  then  the  wins  and 
the  successes  will  come,"  she  said. 

The  home  opener  against  York 
at  Back  Campus  starts  at  1  p.m. 


1997  VARSITY  BLUES 
WOMEN'S  RUGBY 
SCHEDULE 


Sept.  20:  vs.  York,  1  p.m. 
Sept, 27;  at  Waterloo,  I  p.m. 
Oct.  4:  vs.  McMaster,  1  p.m. 
Oct.  9:  vs.  Queen's,  3  p.m. 
Oct.  19:  vs.  Western,  J  p.m. 

Home  games  (in  bold)  at  Back 

Campus^  


Thursday,  September  18,  1997 


SPORTS  HORTS 


Olympic-size  tracic  a  no-go 
for  Bacl(  Campus 

When  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  looked  at  the 
Back  Campus  athletic  field,  they  thought  they  had  a  site  for  a  400- 
metre  track  and  game  field. 

But  after  much  consultation,  DAR  has  decided  that  this  capsule- 
shaped  peg  can't  fit  in  the  rectangular  hole. 

In  an  open  e-mail  to  U  of  T  Facilities  and  Services,  DAR  acting 
director  Bruce  Kidd  said  his  department  had  been  persuaded  that  "the 
proposed  track  would  so  narrow  the  walkways  and  delivery  routes 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  athletic  field  that  it  would  detract  from  the 
overall  enjoyment  of  that  valued  open  space  by  other  members  of  the 
University  community."  Because  of  this,  he  wrote,  the  proposal  will 
not  be  pursued  any  further. 

Kidd  adds  that  the  department  still  intends  to  upgrade  the  two  Back 
Campus  playing  fields  In  addition  to  having  the  fields  properly  graded 
and  drained,  a  fitness  track  will  be  built  around  the  two  fields. 

"It  would  give  people  much  better  traction,  and  it  could  be  swept 
and  maintained...  it  would  give  campus  runners  and  joggers  a  safe 
track  for  fitness  running  and  walking,"  Kidd  said  in  a  later  interview. 

The  decision  marks  the  end  of  a  long  process  which  involved 
discussions  with  representatives  from  Hart  House  and  University 
College,  as  well  as  other  divisions  facing  onto  Back  Campus, 

UofT'slinkto 
the  great  outdoors 

If  all  the  concrete  and  traffic  on  St.  George  makes  you  long  for  the 
great  outdoors,  then  the  U  of  TOutingClub  would  like  to  help  you. 

In  its  40"'  yearof  existence,  the  club  features  group  activities  in 
canoeing,  hiking,  cross-country  skiing,  snowshoeing,  winter  camp- 
ing and  cycling.  Next  Tuesday ,  it  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  for 
anybody  interested  in  joining. 

"If  you  want  to  have  an  unforgettable  experience  at  university, 
there's  nothing  like  being  out  with  people  in  nature  with  your  dirty 
hair  and  dirty  socks,"  said  club  president  Heidi  Keyes.  'The  quality 
of  your  university  life  is  going  to  be  enhanced." 

By  pooling  resources  and  expertise,  some  accumulated  by  the 
club  after  40  years,  some  from  current  members,  the  club  is  able 
organize  fun  outings  at  reasonable  costs. 

The  club's  prized  possession  is  a  cabin  located  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  just  two-and-a-half  hours  from  Toronto  by  car.  With 
the  Bruce  Trail  right  nearby,  as  well  as  many  caves  and  cliffs,  the 
club  uses  the  cabin  as  a  base  for  hiking,  caving  and  climbing. 

As  it  gets  nearer  to  the  winter  months,  the  60  kilometres  of  cross- 
country ski  trails  around  the  cabin  become  the  focus,  providing  runs 
for  all  types  of  skiers. 

The  outings  are  led  by  Club  members  who  co-ordinate  trip 
arrangements,  and  other  members  are  encouraged  to  take  the 
initiative  to  lead  a  trip  themselves. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  good,  seasoned  leaders,  and  we're  trying  to 
develop  leadership  ski  lis  among  the  younger  members,"  said  Keyes. 

The  meeting  takes  place  Tuesday  night  at  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre  at  1 5  Devonshire  Place,  from  7  to  9  p.m.  You  can  also  call 
the  UTOC  trip  hotline  at  201-5795  or  visit  their  website  at 
www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/utoc. 

Sports  shorts  continued  on  page  14 
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on  tap 


from  Sept.  18-21. 


FRIDAY 

GOLF:  Windsor  Invitational  at  Sutton  Creek  Golf  and  Country  Club 
in  Windsor,  10  a.m. 

SATURDAY 

CROSS  COUNTRY:  men  and  women.  Western  Invitational  in 
London,  1  p.m. 

FOOTBALL:  vs.  Western  in  London,  2  p.m. 

LACROSSE:  women  vs.  West  Division  (exhibition)  at  Back 

Campus,  12-5  p.m. 

ROWING:  Toronto  Sprints  Regatta  on  Toronto  Centre  Is- 
land, men  and  women  at  8:30  a.m. 

RUGBY:  women  vs.  York  at  Back  Campus,  1  p.m.;  men  vs. 

Waterloo  in  Waterloo,  1  p.m. 

SOCCER:  vs.  Carleton  at  Varsity  Stadium,  women  at  1  p.m., 
men  at  3  p.m. 

TENNIS:  women  vs.  Queen's,  12  p.m.;  men  vs  Western, 

Queen's  in  London,  9  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  vs.  alumni,  time  TBA 

SUNDAY 

BASEBALL:  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  (exhibition  tournament),  tim 
TBA 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  McGill  in  Guelph,  1 0:45  a.m.;  vs.  Carleto 

inGuelph,  10:45  a.m.  &  1:45  p.m. 

LACROSSE:  men  at  McMaster,  1  p.m. 

SOCCER:  women  vs.  Ottawa  at  Varsity  Stadium,  3  p.m.;  mi 

vs.  Laurentian  at  Varsity  Stadium,  1  p.m. 
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Supplement 


Playing  at  Seduction  and  Betrayal  Since  1880 


Community  of 
Toronto  p. SI 

Arts  &  Culture 


The  Breast  Files  p.  16 


Opinions 


Gorpofations  presumably 
do  not  want  universities 
to  see  their  students  as 
free-thinkers — this  may 

lead  their  future 
employees  to  challenge 
company  policy. 


Japanese  style  education: 
Do  we  want  it?  p. 5 


Sp'^""*'  *  Witness 


Women's  Rugby  p. 20 

News 


We're  told  that  when 
Harris  comes  to  town 

he  meets  with  business 
people  and  there  are 

sightings  of  him  on  the 
golf  course^-  f 


North  Bay 
Days  of  Action  p. 3 


Cult-like  group  targets  campus 


Group  seeks  to  double 
numbers  by  end  of  month, 
says  ex-member 


BY  JULIE  GIBSON  AND 
SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Aggressive  religious  recruiting 
on  campus  tiiis  fall  has  left  some 
students  wary  and  annoyed  and 
others  devastated. 

With  the  Church  of  Christ,  an 
evangelical  Christian  church 
founded  in  Boston  in  1 979  with 


over  170  congregations  world- 
wide, aggressively  looking  for 
new  converts  amid  a  sea  of  stu- 
dents, questions  are  being  raised 
about  the  church's  recruitment 
methods  as  well  as  the  church 
itself. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  al- 
ready been  banned  from  Ry  erson 
and  York  University. 


Natasha  Klukach,  a  third  year 
Trinity  College  student,  says 
she's  been  approached  every 
September  on  campus.  "It's  ac- 
costing on  the  street  and  it's 
unwelcomed,"  she  said. 

"But  they're  so  friendly,  so 
you  feel  rude.  It's  as  though 
you're  condemning  God.  And  if 
you  dismiss  them,  you're  dis- 
missing Christ  or  something." 

Another  student  entering  her 
fifth  year  at  University  College 
says  she's  been  approached 
over  the  years  while  walking 
across  campus  or  studying  in 


the  library.  "They're  really 
pushy,  persuasive.  It's  annoy- 
ing," she  said. 

"I  feel  bad  for  the  first  years," 
she  added,  explaining  that  her 
age  and  experience  has  left  her 
better  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
recruiters.  "It's  an  obstacle 
course  just  getting  down  St. 
George." 

Susan  Addario,  executive  as- 
sistant at  U  of  T's  Student  Af- 
fairs, says  the  university  won't 
ban  these  groups  because  of  its 
commitment  to  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  speech. 


"U  of  T  tries  to  protect  free- 
dom of  speech,  uncomfortable 
as  it  is,"  she  said. 

Student  Affairs  annually 
launches  an  awareness  campaign 
to  educate  students  about  the 
dangers  of  aggressive  religious 
recruiting. 

But  a  recent  arrival  to  Canada 
from  her  home  country  on  the 
African  continent  was  not  pre- 
pared enough  when  she  was  ap- 
proached on  the  subway  in  Au- 
gust after  being  in  Toronto  for 
only  a  few  weeks. 
•  please  see  Aggressive,  page  8 


Housing  stories 
from  hell  get  worse 


BY  LIAM  LAHEY 


For  a  student  1  i  vi  ng  wi  thi  n  a  li  mi  ted  budget, 
renting  an  apartment  sometimes  means  a 
living  hell. 

"It' s  not  in  a  good  state,"  said  a  second 
yearUniversityCoUegestudentwhojust 
moved  into  his  first  apartment  with  five 
friends — a  run  down  three  storey  house. 

"We  have  a  difficult  landlord.  She 
bombards  you.  She  directs  the  conversa- 
tion where  she  wants  it  to  go.  It's  hard  to 
get  anything  out  of  her,"  he  said. 

Since  moving  in  three  weeks  ago,  the 
students  have  been  waiting  for  their  front 
door  to  be  fixed,  the  fridge  to  be  repaired, 
and  a  dumpster  to  pick  up  the  mess  of  the 
old  tenants.  "I' m  in  school .  I  can' t  spend  my 
life  chasing  my  landlord.  It' s  a  bit  insane." 

But  students  struggling  to  get  along  with 
their  landlords  or  trying  to  get  out  of 
intolerable  situations  may  find  it  becoming 
even  harder  i  f  the  proposed  changes  to  the 
Tenants'  Protection  Act  are  implemented. 

The  new  law  will  usher  in  vacancy 
deregulation,  which  means  every  time  a 
tenant  moves,  the  rent  on  the  vacant  unit 
may  be  hiked  as  high  as  the  landlord 
wishes.  The  new  law,  which  will  also 
make  it  easier  for  landlords  to  evict  ten- 
ants, will  also  mean  the  end  of  the  Rent 
Registry,  which  is  the  most  reliable  mode 
of  gaining  data  on  what  previous  tenants 


paid  for  the  same  unit. 

"Students  will  be  the  front  line  victi  ms  of 
the  government' s  proposed  law,"  saidTi  m 
Welch  of  the  Coalition  to  Save  Tenants' 
Rights.  "The  primary  effect  ofthe  [act]  will 
be  to  weaken  tenants'  rights.  The  very  title 
of  this  act  is  a  cruel  joke.  This  is  a  primary 
example  of  the  provincial  government's 
use  of  Orwellian  doublespeak." 

Lisa  Taylor,  a  graduate  student  who  has 
been  1  i  ving  i  n  her  apartment  for  two  years, 
says  she  has  spent  the  last  five  months 
trying  to  avoid  getting  evicted  by  a  mort- 
gage company.  'The  landlord  reneged  on 
this  mortgage  payment  and  hydro  bills.  We 
came  home  one  day  with  a  notice  on  our 
door,"  she  said,  explaining  her  cheques  to 
her  landlord  were  obviously  not  going  to- 
wards the  right  payments. 

'Thelandlordkeptsaying,  'Don't  worry 
about  it.  Sit  tight.'"  The  mortgage  com- 
pany informed  Taylor  on  Friday  of  their 
intention  not  to  pursue  matters  any  further 
after  an  arduous  summer  of  legal  battles. 
"It's  been  a  saga  all  summer." 

Others  who  have  experienced  night- 
mare roommate  stories  agree  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  the  current 
laws — but  in  the  other  direction  where 
tenant  rights  become  more  secure. 

Fourth-yearUofTstudentAllisonStarkey 
endured  three  years  of  "intolerable  hell" 
li  ving  i  n  an  apartment  with  another  woman. 


U  of  T  just  moved  south  ofthe  border.  Hart  House  Kevolver  Club 
attracts  recruits  seduced  by  that  good  old  American  pasttime 


"I  can't  believe  how  brutal  things  be- 
came, and  how  quickly  this  situation  de- 
generated to  a  point  where  I  feared  for  my 
life,"  Starkey  added,  alluding  to  the  al- 
leged physical  and  verbal  threats,  late 
night  telephonecalls,  abusive  letters,  and 
eavesdropping  by  her  former  roommate. 

After  contacting  her  landlord  and  a 
lawyer,  Starkey  sfill  didn't  receive  the 
help  she  needed  to  solve  the  problem. 
"The  landlord  was  no  help  at  all,  in  fact,  1 
think  he  only  made  it  worse,"  she  said.  "I 
could  have  taken  this  woman  to  court,  but 


I  couldn '  t  afford  the  time  and  money  to  do 
that." 

Although  Roomax,  a  new  first-of-its 
kind  service  in  Toronto  to  help  people  find 
roommates  who  are  compatible  may  help 
in  this  area,  there  is  the  larger  problem  of 
tenant  rights. 

"Any  reduction  of  my  rights  in  the 
legislation  will  be  terrible.  I  barely  have 
any  now,"  said  the  disgruntled  second 
year  University  College  student  after  his 
first  few  weeks  of  rental  bliss. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


No  space  to  pray  for  Muslim  students 


BY  LISA  SCHINCARIOL 

Another  September  has  rolled  around  and 
Muslim  students  still  do  not  have  prayer 
space  on  campus  despite  a  long-standing 
lobbying  effort. 

The  500  students,  represented  by  the 
Muslim  Students'  Association,  are  re- 
quired by  faith  to  pray  five  times  a  day:  at 
sunrise,  noon,  mid-afternoon,  sunset  and 
around  9  p.m. 

"These  are  obligatory,"  said  executive 
officer  of  the  association  Aynur  Rabbani. 
"So  we  have  to  pray  here  and  there  and  in 
hallways  at  times." 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  association 
has  been  using  the  Hart  House  debating 
room  for  the  Friday  afternoon  congrega- 
fional  prayers  which  draws  in  a  crowd  of 
about  375  weekly. 

The  rest  of  the  week,  some  students 
wander  around  the  Faculty  of  Information 
Science  building  looking  for  classrooms. 

"We  don't  like  disturbing  the  profes- 
sors but  there's  nothing  we  can  do,"  said 
Rabbani.  "You  walk  around  opening  the 
door  disturbing  the  professors,  saying  'Oh, 
sorry.  We'  re  looking  for  a  place  to  pray . ' " 

Another  1 00  students  rotate  through  a 
room  at  the  International  Student  Centre. 
"It's  a  very,  very  small  space,"  observes 
Rabbani.  "Right  now  it'sjust  bursting." 

Leena  Azzam,  a  third  year  student  at 
New  College  and  member  o^he  associa- 


tion, says  this  set-up  is  not  a  comfortable 
arrangement.  "Last  semester  it  was  really 
crowded.  Sometimes  if  you  pray  in  a 
public  place  where  [students]  are  not  used 
to  you,  you  get  comments,"  she  said. 

Susan  Addario,  execufive  assistant  at 
the  office  of  Student  Affairs,  says  the 
problem  is  about  limited  space  rather  than 
discrimination. 

"Student  Affairs  would  never  try  and 
discourage  people  from  coming  to  the 
campus  for  reasons  of  religious  observa- 
tion," she  said,  adding  her  office  must 
weigh  the  size  of  student  groups  against 
the  limited  space  available — and  pointing 
out  only  500  of  the  1 ,500  large  Muslims' 
Students'  Association  are  U  of  T  stu- 
dents. 

But  with  over  1 0  times  as  many  student 
members  as  the  Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, the  Muslim  association  doesn't  see 
the  large  numberofU  of  T  alumni  mem- 
bers and  non-students  as  a  valid  reason 
for  not  granting  space. 

The  35  to  60  members  of  the  Varsity 
Christian  Fel  lowshi  p  enjoy  an  of  fice  which 
fits  up  to  seven  people  at  a  time  used  for 
execufi  ve  meetings,  studying  and  lounge 
space.  Jennifer  Dalton,  an  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  fellowship,  says  it  is  adequate. 

With  about  450  student  members,  the 
Jewish  Students'  Union  currently  occu- 
pies a  large  space  in  the  basement  of 
University  College.  Although  the  union  is 


required  to  pay  rent,  it  is  covered  by  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Toronto.  The  union 
is  looking  to  expand  to  a  bigger  office. 

"We're  very,  very  pleased  that  we  got 
a  space  in  U.C.  but  we've  really  outgrown 
this  space,"  said  president  of  the  JSU 
Eliana  Schonberg,  adding  that  a  private 
donor  is  being  sought  to  fund  their  expan- 


Addario  says  the  same  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  the  Muslim  association 
"should  there  be  a  private  donor  who 
would  offer  to  renovate  a  space  that  isn't 
already  being  used  by  another  student 
group  on  campus." 

•  please  see  Prayer,  page  2 


U  of  0  frosh  suspected 
in  gay  bashing 


BY  ROBIN  MENZIES 

OTTAWA  (CUP)— A  gay  bashing  that 
may  have  in  vol  ved  Uni  versity  of  Ottawa 
frosh  has  student  leaders  outraged. 

And  the  incident  reconfirmed  Uni  ver- 
sity of  Toronto  acti  vi  St  s '  resol  ve  to  con- 
tinue holdingan  annual  queer  pride  week. 
U  of  T  wrapped  up  the  first  taste  of  such 
festivities  this  weekend. 

During  frosh  week  at  U  of  O,  an 
unidentified  man  was  attacked  leaving  a 
gay  bar  located  in  downtown  Ottawa,  Six 
men  wearing  frosh  t-shirts  began  taunt- 
ing and  beating  him.  According  to  the 
student  union  and  Pride  Centre  reports, 
the  man  was  left  with  bruised  ribs  and  a 
gashon  his  armextending  from  his  elbow 
to  wrist. 


The  victim  of  the  attack  does  not  want 
to  come  forward  and  has  yet  to  file  an 
official  report  about  the  incident. 

Jennifer  Nihmey,  an  executive  of 
the  student  union,  says  she  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  U  of  O  frosh  were  the 
attackers.  But  she  says  the  individuals 
had  shirts  covered  with  marker  writing, 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  U  of  O 
frosh. 

'The  point  is  tliat  it  happened . . .  there 
is  no  point  in  pointing  fingers.  Our  con- 
cern is  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  our 
students,"  Nihmey  said. 

AndrewBoxer,  UofO'sstudent  com- 
missioner for  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and 
transgendered  students,  says  he  was 
shocked  when  he  first  heard. 

•  please  see  Students,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENT$«^«  call  978  2452 
Celebration  of  Active  Women  -  Attend  ttie  Hart  House/Women's  Centre  Discussion  Series, 
Sep.  23-26,  featuring  speal<ers  and  topics  relevant  to  today's  active  woman.  See  ad  in  ttiis 
issue.  Call  978-2452  for  more  info. 

Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  -  Six  evenings  of  outstanding  speakers.  Globe  and  Moil 
Journalist,  Andrew  Coyne,  Wed.  Oct.  15.  Single  tickets  $35,  students  $20.  Package  rotes 
available.  Call  978-2447  for  details.. 


Coll  978-8398 

The  Jusflna  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery:  'Every  Damn  Tree.'  West  Gallen/:  'Works  on 
Paper, 'selections  from  ttie  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  To  Sat.  Oct.  4. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  'Star  -  Sam  Horris.  To  Sat.  Oct.  1 1 

Art  Committee  -  Native  Canadian  artist,  Jane  Ash  Poitras,  wtiose  work  reflects  her  native 
roots,  is  guest  speaker  on  Thur.  Sep.  25,  7;30  pm  in  ttie  Music  Room. 


1  LIBRARY*.* 


Call  978-5362 


Library  Committee  -  Kate  Pillion  and  Ellen  Ladowsky  read  from  ttieir  new  book,  *How  to  Dump  3" 

B  a  Guy  -  A  Coward's  Manual,'  Wed.  Sep.  24  at  7;30  pm  in  ttie  Hart  House  Library.  FREE.  ALL  » 

^  WELCOME!  7 

£  ■?* 

^   AAUSIC^^*  Coll  978-2452  -  All  concerts  ore  FREE!  ST 

Noonhour  Concert  -  Pianist,  Ron  Morgan,  Wed.  Sep.  24  at  1 2  noon  in  ttie  Greof  Hall.  FREE.  3i 

ij-  ALL  WELCOME!  7 

£  From  the  Hart  -  Ttiursdays  of  8:30  pm  in  ttie  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover  Sep.  25,  on  A 

M  exciting  progressive  rock  series  -  Surface  to  Sound.  y 

X  Joz'  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  ttie  Art)or  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Sep.  26,  Lino  St 

•  Allemono  Quartet.  y 

^  CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES^^^  0019782452  | 

J"  Archery  ■  Ttie  Club  meets  Tuesdays  and  Ttiursdays  from  5-7pm  in  ttie  Range.  New  members  3t 

•  olwoys  welcome.  Coll  978-2446  for  info. 

?  Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played  Ttiursdays 

•  at  6:30pm  in  ttie  Map  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  info.  ^ 
^  Chamber  Strings  -  Reiieorsols  are  held  Mondays  from  7-9:30  pm.  Enquiries:  978-5363. 

•  Chess  -  Continuous  play  is  every  Friday  from  3-1 0pm  in  ttie  Mop  Room.  Novice  and  returning  • 
^  members. are  welcome.  Coll  978-5363  for  details.  ^ 

•  Debating  Club  -  Meetings  ore  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  Call  978-0537  • 

XI  for  info.  ? 
^  Film  Board  -  Workshop,  'All  You  Needed  to  Know  About  Making  a  Short  Film  But  Were  Afraid  , 
X  to  Ask.'  Sat.  Sep.  27,  9am  to  2pm.  Sign  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  7 
£  Investment  Club  -  All  members  ore  welcome  to  attend  the  first  Trader's  Circle  Meeting  Thur.  3« 

Sep,  25  from  1 2noon  to  1  pm  in  the  Chess  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  info.  y 

£  Jazz  Ensemble  -  Tenor  Sox,  Trombone,  Bass  players  and  singers  dre  still  needed.  Auditions  A 

Won.  Sep.  29  and  Tue.  Sep.  30  at  7pm.  Rehearsals  are  held  Mondays  at  7:30  pm. 
^  Enquiries:  978-5363. 

•  Music  Committee  ■  Coll  978-2452.  ^ 
X  Orchestra  -  Rehearsals  ore  held  Thursdays  at  7pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall.  Coll  978-5362  for  info.  ^ 
1^  Revolver  Club  -  Meets  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  7  -  8:30  pm  in  ttie  Range.  Coll  978-  gi 
^  2446  for  info.  ^ 

•  Rifle  Club  -  Meets  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  4  -  6pm  in  ttie  Range.  Call  978-2446  for  info.  ^ 
^  Singers  -  Rehearsals  are  held  Mondays  at  7:1 5  pm.  Coll  978-0537  for  info. 

•  Symphonic  Band  -  Placement  audiflons  Wed.  Sep.  24  at  4:30  pm  or  Mon.  Sep.  29  at  4:30  pm.  • 
^  Rehearsals  are  held  Tuesdays  at  6:30  pm.  Enquines;  978-5363.  ^ 

•  Yoga  Club  -  You  con  still  join  beginners  and  intermediate  classes  being  held  Mondays  and  • 
"C  Wednesdays.  Sign  up  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Coll  978-2452  for  info.  7 

£  T 

i  ATHLETICS...  CALL  978-2447  S 

•  Fall  Athletics  Guides  can  be  picked  up  throughout  Hart  House.  Student  cards  ore  required  to  • 
access  facilities.  ^ 
Fall  '97  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a  . 

^  week.  7 

£  Registered  Fitness  and  Instructional  Classes  -  Sign  up  for  classes  in  aquatics,  dance,  martial  * 

X  arts,  fitness  and  more,  3 

X  "  

.    GETWIREDI  • 

15  You  can  hove  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub-  ^ 

£  scribe  to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-moil  message  to  LISTSERV@L1STSERV.UT0R0NT0.CA.  ^ 

M  Leave  the  subject  line  blank,' and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type:  g 
^  'SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstname  losfnome'  (filling  in  your  first  and  lost  names).  You  will 

•  received  a  confirmofion  message,  and  the  informafion  will  start  flowing!  Quesfions?  • 
IS  Send  on  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca  3 

I         HART  HOUSE  i 

Ohri-hrl-hri  university  of  Toronto  hri-hrl-hriB 


Students  still  Queer  bashing 


•  Continued  from  front  page  ^ 

"1  was  just  horrified.  1  think  it  < 
reflects  badly  on  the  university 
and  it  causes  fear  in  the  gay  com 
munity." 

Boxer  said  there  is  an  investi- 
gation underway  within  the  stu- 
dent union. 

Sergeant  Bruce  Watts,  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  Hate  Crimes 
Unit  for  the  Ottawa-Carleton  Po- 
lice Department,  said  there  should 
be  no  tolerance  for  these  types  of 
crimes. 

On  average  there  are  five  hate 
crimes  reported  each  month  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  area,  but  he  said 
this  rate  does  not  reflect  what  is 
happeni  ng  si  nee  only  fi  ve  per  cent 
of  incidents  are  actually  reported, 
because  victims  are  afraid  they 
will  be  assaulted  againif  they  speak 
out. 

Watts  also  says  there  are  few 
reports  of  hate  crimes  on  the  U  of 
O  campus.  "This  can  either  mean 


that  it  is  not  happcningorthe  crimes 
are  not  being  reported.  .  .[but]  I 
think  we  would  be  naive  to  think  it 
is  not  happening,"  Watts  said. 

Such  statistics  are  not  tabulated 
by  campus  police  at  the  University 
ofToronto. 

But  Bonte  Minnema,  one  of  the 
co-chairs  of  Lesbians,  Gays  and 
Bisexuals  of  U  of  T  which  just 
organized  a  successful  pride  week 
on  campus,  says  this  blatant  vio- 
lence was  not  present  during  the 
week. 

"I  don' t  think  we' d  have  some- 
thing as  overt  as  that.  People  are 
smarter  than  that,"  he  said.  "But 


it' s  not  to  say  it  couldn't  happen 
here,"  alluding  to  the  less  overt 
homophobic  manifestations  alive 
and  well  at  U  of  T— posters 
coming  down  and  derogatory 
comments. 

It' s  just  as  bad  though.  It' s  less 
harmful  but  it  still  hurts  thecom- 
munity.  It's  a  step  away,"  said 
Minnema. 

"When  1  was  using  the  mega- 
phone, 1  got  a  lot  of  support  but  a 
tremendous  number  who  heck- 
led," he  added  about  his  out  and 
open  campaign  to  get  peopleout 
to  the  events.  "But  the  attitude  is 
That' s  to  be  expected.'  The  fact 
that  that's  normal  is  problem- 
atic." 

LBGOUTwill  beholdingakiss- 
in  on  campus  on  Oct.  1  to  help 
build  greater  acceptance  of  queer 
issues  on  campus. 

The  Fulcrum, 
with  files  from  The  Varsity 


Prayer  space  at  a  minimum 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

The  Hindu  Students'  Council, 
which  represents  800  students  from 
all  three  campuses  and  a  member- 
ship made  up  of  Muslims,  Chris- 
tians and  others  interested  in  East- 
em  Philosophy,  Hinduism,  South 
Asian  Studies  and  East  Asian  Stud- 
ies, is  also  lobbying  for  office  space. 

Last  year,  the  council's  pro- 
vided assistant  vice-president  of 
Student  Affairs  David  Neelands 
as  well  as  U  of  T president  Robert 
Prichard  with  space  requests. 

"[The  petitions]  fell  on  deaf 
ears,"  said  council  president  Sumar 
Singh Chauhan.  "Sometimes  I  feel 
like  here  we're  getting  discrimi- 
nated against.  It's  not  like  we're 
asking  for  a  temple." 

However,  Neelands  says  the 


university  is  very  committed  to 
servin^he  needs  of  all  clubs.  "We 
do  the  best  we  can  for  clubs.  It's 
not  university  policy  to  give  dedi- 
cated office  space  to  clubs,"  he 
said,  adding  ttie  request  from  the 
Muslim  association  is  particularly 
difficult  because  it  requires  a  very 
large  room  with  limited  furniture 
on  a  consistent  basis. 

Daily  prayer  space  is  also  an 
issue  on  U  of  T's  other  two  cam- 
puses. 

Ziyaad  Vahed,  president  of  the 
Erindale  Muslim  Students'  Asso- 
ciation, says  the  problem  is  only 
getting  worse.  This  year  the 
Mississaugacampus  accepted  350 
more  students  than  usual,  forcing 
the  redesignation  of  Friday  Mus- 
lim prayer  space  into  a  classroom. 


For  daily  prayers,  neady  50  stu- 
dents congregate  on  a  landing  at 
the  top  of  a  stairwell  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  main  Erindale  building 
where  only  maintenance  equip- 
ment is  kept. 

President  of  the  association  at 
Scarborough  Nader  Khan,  who  is 
lobbying  for  prayer  space  for  the 
1 1 5  members  there,  says  it  is  a  fair 
and  realistic  request. 

"I' m  sure  if  they  put  their  brains 
together  they  could  schedule  one 
room  for  the  entire  week.  It's  a 
matterofwanting  it  bad  enough." 

Hart  House  is  currently  looking 
into  establishing  space  for  all  cam- 
pus groups  by  using  private  funds 
do  it — potentially  alleviating  the 
scramble  for  rooms  if  plans  pro- 
ceed. 
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Money-raising  slogan  brands  service  veliicies 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


Campus  maintenance  workers  are 
now  fastening  their  seatbeits  to 
kick  off  the  university's  massive 
fundraising  drive  set  to  take  off 
next  week. 

Thirty-five  service  and  facili- 
ties vans  and  pick-up  trucks  now 
sport  the  campaign  slogan  "Great 
Minds  for  a  Great  Future,"  after  a 
recent  paint  job  designed  to  raise 
community  awareness  of  the  most 
ambitious  fundraising  campaign  in 
U  of  T  history. 

Since  the  goal  for  what  has 
been  dubbed  the  'Campaign  of 
Campaigns'  currently  stands  at 
$400  million,  the  cost  of  painting 
the  vans  and  trucks  will  be  ab- 
sorbed easily  into  a  $21  million 
campaign  budget. 

Director  of  public  affairs  Susan 
Bloch-Nevitte  says  the  vehicles' 
paintjob,  which  cost  $7000,  isjust 
the  beginning.  Plans  are  in  the 
works  to  redecorate  the  daily  bus 
to  U  of  T's  Mississauga  campus 
with  a  bigger  and  more  colourful 
ad. 


"Icouldn'taffordtheShaquille 
O'  Neal  thing  for  the  windows,  but 
it'  11  be  like  a  traveling  billboard," 
she  said  about  the  bus,  adding  the 
high  visibility  of  the  bus  on  the 
highway  will  be  greatexposure  for 
the  university's  campaign. 

But  staff  who  are  driving  the 
re-vamped  service  vehicles — 
which  include  grounds-keeping 
pick-ups,  recycling  trucks,  and 
passenger  vans — are  wondering 
what  the  connection  between 
services  and  great  minds  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

"What  does  it  mean?  It  seems 
sarcastic.  There  on  the  outside 
you  have'great  minds*  and  if  you 
peek  inside  the  van  you'll  see  a 
bunch  of  ordinary  army  guys  sit- 
ting there,"  a  facilities  and  serv- 
ices employee  said. 

"Is  it  a  joke?  We're  real  people 
inside  of  there,"  he  added. 

"I  think  there's  a  Satanic  verse 
in  there,"  said  another. 

"Is  it  supposed  to  say  if  you  go 
to  school  here  you  automatically 
have  a  great  mind?"  another 
laughed. 

Students'  AdministrativeCoun- 


cil  president  Ted  Salgado  says  this 
corporate-style  advertising  is  an 
acceptable  means  of  generating 
revenue  in  this  crucial  time  of  gov- 
ernment cutbacks. 
"It's  a  lot  like  the  TTC  buses,"  he 
said.  "I  think  it' s  a  positive  way  to 
go  about  things.  The  university 
can't  just  sit  on  its  laurels  if  stu- 
dents are  complaining  about  tui- 
tion going  up." 

But  new  logo-ed  vehicles  dri  ven 
primarily  on  campus  may  be  over 
the  top  says  Graduate  Students' 
Union  president  Michol  Hoffman. 

"It's  curious  why  they  would 
do  facility  and  service  vehicles 
that  will  primarily  be  seen  by 
faculty,  staff  and  students,"  she 
said. 

The  logos  are  not  going  to  strike 
a  chord  with  that  target  audience, 
she  adds.  "I  certainly  wouldn't 
donate  to  an  institution  that' s  fight- 
ing to  cut  my  job  or  raise  my 
tuition,"  she  said. 

Originally,  the  list  of  vehicles  to 
be  branded  with  the  new  slogan 
was  not  to  include  recycling  vans — 
which  was  news  to  Bloch-Nevitte. 
"We  didn't  think  that  would  be 


Looking  for  a  great  brain  in  the  new  'great  minds'  van. 


such  a  great  image,  recycling  great 
minds.  I  don't  know,  maybe  recy- 
cling minds  isn'  t  such  a  bad  thing," 
she  said. 

Other  vehicles  which  were  turned 
down  for  the  paint-job  were  the 
hazardous  waste  trucks  to  avoid 
problems  with  associated  images 


that  might  emerge. 

"It's  sort  of  weird.  They're  ac- 
tually being  goofy,"  Hoffman  said. 
WhilebannerswiththeGreatMinds 
slogan  have  yet  to  bombard  the 
campus,  Hoffman  suggested  a  few 
creative  ideas  as  to  other  ways  to 
fundraise. 


Dana  Molckovsky 

"Maybe  we  should  all  wear  suits 
painted  with ' Don '  t  donate  to  U  of 
T  unti  1  they  change  their  pol  icies, "' 
she  said. 

"Or  the  president' s  car  could  be 
made  over,  with  'To  donate  to  U 
ofT,call978-xxxx.'  Hischauffer 
could  dress  up  for  it,"  she  said. 


Peaceful  northern  pitstop  gets  political 


Days  of  Action  to  hit 
Harris'  hometown 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

The  next  scheduled  Days  of  Ac- 
tion weekend  will  storm  right 
through  the  putting  territory  of  pre- 
mier Mike  Harris  North  Bay. 

The  city,  approximately  a  four 
hour  drive  north  of  Toronto,  will  be 
the  site  for  a  weekend  of  anti- 
Harris  activities  starting  Friday  with 
a  traditional  shutdown  of  the  city's 
major  services  and  two  rallies.  On 
Saturday,  participants  will  embark 
on  an  econo-tour  of  institutions 
and  businesses  hit  hardest  by  pro- 
vincial cutbacks.  In  the  evening, 
protestors  can  kickback  to  the 
sounds  of  Grievous  Angels  and 
the  Fundamentals. 

North  Bay  is  surprisingly  vir- 
ginal activist  forest  to  germinate 
what  organizers  are  hoping  to  be 
the  largest  demonstration  ever  held 
in  the  north.  The  sleepy  northern 
community  of  approximately 
50,000  is  unlike  other  places  in  the 
north;  it  has  no  single  industry 
wielding  control  over  a  whole  com- 
munity,  a  reality  which  often 
prompts  workers  to  cultivate  thick 
bargainingskin. 

Just  west  of  North  Bay,  Sudbury 
can  boast  a  sooty  union  history  and 
an  acquired  taste  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party  that  was  dug  by 
nickel  workers  after  its  industry 


smoke  stack  charred  the  city's 
outskirts  and  pickled  continental 
rain  levels. 

But  even  with  the  NDP  dy- 
nasty and  the  powerful  organized 
labour  movement  there, 
Sudbury's  winter  Days  only 
coughed  up  a  faint  scolding  for 
the  government  where  organiz- 
ers dropped  the  traditional  shut- 
down from  the  Days  cabaret. 

So  many  are  asking  how  North 
Bay ,  with  only  a  rich  psychiatric  and 
golf  legacy  to  its  name,  would  be- 
come the  incubator  for  the  first  offi- 
cial northern  shutdown  and  a  recent 
explosion  in  student  activism.  To 
kick  off  the  second  week  back  to 
school,  approximately  200 students 
gathered  outside  the  front  doors  of 
West  Ferris  Secondary  School  to 
protest  government  cuts  to  educa- 
tion. Organizer  and  Tory  supporter 
Peter  Lowen  sprung  into  action  af- 
ter his  law  teacher  informed  stu- 
dents that  if  Bill  1 36  passed,  teach- 
ers would  go  on  strike. 

He  says  the  experience  has  led 
many  young  people  to  re-evaluate 
their  loyalty  to  the  home  boy  pre- 
mier. . 

'There  was  a  fairly  intense  pride 
among  youth  that  Mike  Harris  was 
in  power — until  a  week  ago,"  he 
said.  West  Farris,  a  school  com- 
posed mainly  of  uppermiddleclass 
students,  is  itself  an  incongruous 


brewing  ground  for  political  dis- 
cussion where  teachers  on  both 
political  spectrums  are  now  en- 
couraging students  to  participate 
in  the  Days  weekend. 

LanaMitchell,co-chairofNorth 
Bay  Days  and  a  founding  member 
of  Low  Income  People  Involve- 
ment, says  that  her  organization 
started  out  in  1985  as  a  politically 
neutral  support  service  for  peopleon 
social  assistance,  but  things  changed 
dramatically  when  the  Harris  gov- 
emment  slashed  welfare  checks  by 
20  percent  in  fall  1995. 

"Initially,  we  didn't  have  any 
intention  of  being  political,  but  we 
were  just  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  survive,"  she  said.  "Reality  hit 
when  Harris  was  elected  and  we 
were  forced  to  be  political." 

Organizers  say  that  it' s  precisely 
because  of  North  Bay's  comfort- 
ableli  ving  that' s  sprouting  activism 
in  traditionally  complacent  circles. 

"Yes,  it's  a  sleepy,  small  'c' 
conservative  city,  but  slowly. 


slowly,  we  are  getting  organized," 
said  Dawson  Pratt,  co-chair  of 
Days.  "People  choose  to  live  here 
for  the  clean  air,  jobs,  the  hockey, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  here's  a  man 
who's  threatening  our  way  of  life," 
he  said,  adding  the  billowing  ex- 
pectations of  having  a  local  as  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  province 
are  quickly  avalanching. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  both 
the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ment have  cut  back  nearly  1 ,000 
public  sector  jobs  in  a  city  that  is 
the  thi  rd  most  dependant  on  publ  ic 
sector  employment  in  the  prov- 
ince. And  two  hospitals  were 
merged  to  form  the  North  Bay 
General  Hospital,  resulting  in 
longer  waiting  lists  and  forcing 
many  to  travel  outside  of  the  city  to 
receive  treatment. 

However,  Peter  Minogue,  chair 
of  the  North  Bay  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  says  that 
the  premier  has  actually  stimu- 
lated the  local  economy  by  per- 


sonally attracting  S&P  Data,  an 
international  telemarketing  firm  to 
the  city,  creating  500  service  sec- 
torjobs. 

"Mr.  Harris  contacted  the  presi- 
dent directly  and  said  'glad  you're 
in  the  country'  and  told  him  to  talk 
to  the  Economic  Development  Of- 
fice. He' s  there  for  moral  support, 
said  Minogue,  describing  himself 
as  one  of  premier  Harris'  closest 
friends  and  former  hockey  buddy. 

Days  organizers  point  to  such 
connections  as  reasons  for  the 
brewing  personal  resentment  to- 


wards a  premier  who  appears  to 
have  sealed  himself  off  from  ordi- 
nary citizens  in  his  home  town. 

"Here's  an  M.P.P.  who  won't 
meet  with  local  labour  executive, 
won'tbook  any  appointments  with 
constituents  and  he' s  consistently 
refused  to  meet  with  people  af- 
fected by  his  agenda,"  said  Paul 
Foder,  the  Days  co-ordinator  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour. 
"We're  told  that  when  he  comes 
to  town  he  meets  with  business 
people  and  there  are  sightings  of 
him  on  the  golf  course." 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Or  the  president's  car  could  be  made  over,  with  'To  donate  to  U  of 
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Prichard  should  move  from  plastering  tiny  campaign  logo  stickers  all  over  his  body  to 
situating  advertising  somewhere  people  will  look. 


Vote  for  Frankenstein 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  not  a  desert 
island.  It  is  not  a  self-sufficient  state  with  closed 
borders.  Not  an  isolated  community  where  aca- 
demic thought  rules;  where  students  and  profes- 
sor peer  down  from  the  tower  at  the  people 
below. 

Everyday,  students  and  staff  enter  the  con- 
fines of  the  university  community,  and  then  leave 
again  at  the  end  of  the  day  (or  night).  This  means 
that  its  borders,  just  like  any  state  functioning  in 
the  Westem-world,  are  porous  to  ideas,  to  culture 
and  to  social  trends.  The  University  of  Toronto  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  as 
students  of  this  mega-institution,  we  should  al- 
ways remember  that  not  only  are  we  accountable 
to  the  university  community,  but  we  are  also 
accountable  to  the  city  around  us. 

This  brings  us  to  the  megacity  and  the  up- 
coming election  for  mega-mayor.  Now  you  may 
think  that  it  is  not  really  that  relevant  to  vote  in  the 
November  election.  It  isn't  relevant  to  your 
GPA;  to  the  fact  that  you  have  five  essays  due 
only  weeks  after  the  new  mayor  is  chosen;  to 
your  bathroom  that  hasn' t  been  cleaned  because 
you  have  to  somehow  balance  class-preparation 
with  life  and  the  bathroom  hasn' t  ranked  as  a  high 
priority.  But  the  truth  is  that  this  election  is 
relevant  to  your  life  because  it  is  an  incredibly 
politically  significant  event. 

In  a  bizarre  twist  of  irony,  the  Harris  Tories, 
loathers  of  big  government,  have  created  a  mono- 
lith of  a  bureaucracy — one  of  the  biggest  govern- 
ments in  this  country.  They  have  created  a  polity 
bigger  than  most  provinces  in  Canada.  Consider 
that  in  Metro  Toronto  there  are  over  4  million 
people  while  the  population  of  PEl  is  136,000 
Newfoundland' s  is  576,000,  and  Alberta' s  is  two 
million  and  748,000.  In  fact,  the  only  political 
entities  that  rival  the  size  of  the  megacity  in  all  of 
Canada  are  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  means 
that  the  new  mayor  of  the  megacity  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  political  personalities  in  the 
country. 

One  only  has  to  look  south  to  Mexico  to 
understand  the  significance  of  a  mega-city. 


Mexico  City  is  so  huge  that  when  the  national 
opposition  party's  candidate  Cardenas,  won  the 
mayoral  race  this  spring,  it  was  a  politically  mo- 
mentous event  signalling  the  beginning  of  the  end 
ofthe  six  decade-long  national  PRI  rule.  Because 
Mexico  city  is  so  large  and  so  populated,  the 
power  the  mayor  wields  is  extreme  and  it  is 
considered  a  template  of  political  sentiment  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  While  the  megacity's 
population  does  not  compare  to  theover  15  million 
people  in  Mexico  City,  it  just  might  tell  us  some- 
thing about  what  Harris  has  created.  It  also  makes 
you  wonderwhetherornot  Mike  actually  looked 
at  other  cities  and  thought  about  what  he  was 
doing  before  he  rammed  the  megacity  down  our 
throats. 

It  is  important  foryou  to  goout  and  vole  on  Nov 
1 0  becau.se  the  future  mayor  is  going  to  shape  the 
provincial  political  landscape.  Right  now  Harris 
and  his  cronies  might  not  be  worried  about  what 
they  have  created  since  they  are  getting  used  to 
having  their  own  way.  But  what  if  we  elect 
someone  who  doesn't  want  to  cow-tow  to  the 
Premier' s  office;  someone  who  wants  to  stand  up 
for  what  the  people  of  Toronto  want  (obviously 
not  the  megacity  since  we  voted  76  per  cent 
against  it  in  the  referendum;  please  note  that 
Harris  cast  hisballot — against  any  rational  politi- 
cal intuition — validatingthereferendumhe  sought 
to  discredit).  If  we  vote  for  a  mayor  who  will 
effectively  represent  the  diversity  of  ourcity ,  then 
maybe  we'll  have  a  chance  to  hold  on  to  some 
morsel  of  what  this  city  was  before  the  provincial 
government  imposed  these  changes. 

Which  is  the  better  candidate:  Mel  Eastman, 
who  made  buckets  of  money  as  the  Bad  Boy 
furniture  retailer  before  going  on  to  be  mayor  of 
North  York  for  25  years  (don't  you  think  thatafter 
25  years  we  might  need  some  fresh  ideas?)  or 
Barbara  Hall,  who  has  had  a  long  career  fighting 
for  the  health  of  the  community  of  Toronto? 

If  we  elect  someone  with  backbone  who  will 
tell  the  Tories  where  to  go,  then  maybe  one 
morning  Harris  will  wake  up  and  realise  that  he 
has  created  Frankenstein  itself. 


Come  write  for  U  of  T's  intelligent  student 
newspaper.  Or  just  come  for  some  free 
barbeque  fare  on  Friday  @  12. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Prichard  and 
Queen:  birds  of 
a  feather 

Please  allow  me  to  draw  a  line. 
When  James  Ham,  the  former 
president  of  U  of  T,  died  on  Tues- 
day Simcoe  Hall  wasted  no  time  in 
lowering  its  flag  to  half-mast.  No 
doubt  many  students  had  no  idea 
why  the  Hag  was  lowered  until 
they  read  the  Thursday  Varsity 
headline.  And  yet  when  Princess 
Diana  died  in  Paris  on  August  3 1 , 
Buckingham  Palace  was  cajoled 
for  neariy  a  week  before  lowering 
its  own  flag.  Is  Mr.  Prichard  more 
concerned  with  appearances  than 
Queen  Elizabeth? 

Assuming  that  he  is,  are  there 
any  respects  in  which  Mr.  Prichard 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  are  similar? 
Both  of  them  are  beleaguered  and 
vilified  by  public  interests.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Mr  Prichard  is 
concerned  with  appearances.  But 
the  Windsor  family  has  the  same 
concem.  It  was  Prince  Charles 
who  persuaded  the  Queen  to  ex- 
press grief  for  the  Princess  at  all. 

Prince  Charles  has  a  mind  to 
reform.  The  end  of  primogeniture, 
the  inheritance  of  the  first-bom 
son,  is  radically  new,  and  dovetails 
well  with  Tony  Blair's  reform  of 
government  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Can  it  be  said,  though,  that  Mr. 
Prichard  has  any  intention  of  re- 
forming the  Governing  Council, 
his  own  House  of  Lords,  or  even 
lowering  the  flag  for  Dr.  Chun? 

Eric  Briggs 

University's 
treatment 
shameful 

Among  the  array  of  unsettling  de- 
tails confronting  us  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Kin  Yip  Chun,  two  stand  out 
as  particularly  disturbing: 

1 .  The  inexcusable,  degrading, 
immoral  and  repressive  treatment 
Dr.  Chun  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  this  university  since  he  made 
the  horrible  mistake  of  simply  ap- 
plying for  a  position  he  was  quali- 
fied for.  Never  mind  the  racism 
involved  in  the  systematic  denials 
of  his  applications  for  employment. 
Since  courageously  making  his 
grievance  known.  Dr.  Chun  has 
been  thrust  into  insecurity, 
marginalized  by  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  slandered,  vilified,  and 
stigmatized  by  the  university's 


administration.  That  he  must  now 
"register"  with  the  police  before 
visiting  campus  is  an  abomination. 

2.  The  disgusting  spectacle  of  a 
university  that  is  not  only  afraid  of 
the  tmth,  but  also  alraid  of  even 
pursuing  the  truth  seriously.  Have 
we  really  reached  the  point  where, 
even  in  this  place,  reasoned  and 
open  inquiry  into  the  taith  must  give 
way  to  the  base  exigencies  of  pub- 
lic relations  and  liability-avoidance? 
What  are  we  to  make  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  leading  figures  abdicate 
its  sacred  mission  so  shamelessly? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a 
seekerof  justice  has  been  labelled 
an  undesirable  -  a  troublemaker,  a 
I  unatic,  dangerous  -  and  ostracized 
from  his  community  because  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  such 
despicable  practices  have  been 
justified  with  vague  assurances 
about  adherence  to  dubious  demo- 
cratic procedures.  What  remains 
to  be  seen  is  if  U  of  T  president 
Prichard  will  have  the  guts  to  hand 
Dr.  Chun  hiscup  of  hemlock  in  full 
view,  or  whether  he  will  do  so 
well-hidden  behind  the  veil  pro- 
vided by  our  collective  complicity 
in  this  terrible  shame. 

Darin  Barney 

Political  Science 

Corporations 
next  up  for 

?es 


degree 


Your  Sept.  18  editorial  suggests 
some  runners  up  to  George  Bush, 
U  of  T  honorary  degree  candi- 
date. Among  those  listed  for  a 
"chance  next  year"  are  Richard 
Nixon,  Margaret  Thatcher,  Brian 
Mulroney,  Mike  Harris  and 
Somoza.  (You  leftout  Idi  Admin). 

Varsity,  get  with  the  times!  Fu- 
ture honorary  degree  recipients 
will  be  Corporations  (capitalized, 
as  in  "God").  After  all,  a  1 886  US 
Supreme  Court  mling  gives  corpo- 
rations the  same  legal  status  and 
constitutional  liberties  as  real  per- 
sons. Corporations  have  feelings 
too,  just  like  George  Bush  and 
Mike  Harris.  How  about  honarary 
degrees  for  Zoom  (coming  straight 
to  us  from  U  of  T's  urinals), 
MacBlo,  Procter  and  Gamble, 
Pizza  Pizza,  Second  Cup, 
Starbucks?  Let's  help  boost  their 
profile  with  a  formal  occasion  at 
Convocation  Hall,just  incase  their 
presence  isn't  totally  obvious  at 
this  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Anne  Hansen 
U  ofT  Staff 


Varsity 
hypocritical 

The  Varsity  has  made  a  career  out 
of  harshly  criticizing  corporate 
sponsorship  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  administration  is  sell- 
ing out,  you  say,  allowing  multina- 
tionals to  ram  theircorporate  mes- 
sages down  our  throats,  just  so  the 
University  can  make  aquick  buck. 

As  recently  as  last  Monday,  the 
front  page  lead  story  accused  com- 
panies of  sponsoring  the  Ontario 
Universities  Fair  just  so  they  could 
"have  a  chance  to  get  a  piece  of 
thiscaptive  market. "("Royal  Bank 
talks  money".  Sept  15) 

Yet  in  the  same  edition,  the 
Varsity  ran  ads  from  the  following 
companies:  ACC,  Sprint, 
ScotiaBank,  Dofasco,  IBM, 
Davies  Ward  &  Beck,  PMC-Si- 
erra, Northem  Telecom,  Anderson 
Consulting,  Halifax  Insurance, 
Ingersoll-Rand,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,.Stentor,  Enterprise  rent- 
a-car,  Esso,  Business  Depot,  Mid- 
land Walwyn,  Ritcher  Usher  & 
Vineberg,  Husky,  Burger  King, 
and  London  Telecom, 

Why  would  a  publication  as 
morally  righteous  and  as  intellectu- 
al ly  free  as  the  Varsity  sell  out,  and 
allow  these  evil  multinationals  to 
ram  theircorporate  messagesdown 
our  throats?  Just  to  make  a  quick 
buck?Certainlynottomakeapoint. 

Mike  Richmond 
Law  Student 
•  more  letters,  page  7 

ERRATA 
In  the  Sept.  1 5  editon  James  Hoch 
was  creditted  with  the  "Smart 
cards  dumb,"  letter  to  the  editor. 
The  actual  author  was  Nicole 
Perin. 
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Education,  Japanese-style:  what's  so  good  about  it? 


BY  JUDAH  GOULD 

After  spending  a  year  abroad 
teaching  secondary  school  English 
in  Japan,  1  am  in  the  unique  position 
of  ha  vi  ng  returned  to  the  Uni  versity 
of  Toronto  to  upgrade  my  three 
year  B.A.toafour  year  Speci  al  i  st. 
Though  it  is  strange  to  have 
returned  to  student  status,  my  stay 
i n  Japan  has  gi  ven  me  some  i nsi ght 
into  the  workings  of  a  vastly 
different  country.  Or  is  it  really  all 
that  different?  In  his  recent  op-ed 
piece  [Thursday,  September  1 1], 
Neil  Hrab  seems  tothink  that  Japan 
has  protlted  from  adirect  corporate 
effort  in  its  public  universities,  and 
that  Canada  can  only  benefit  from 
pursuing  the  same  path.  Moreover, 
he  decries  the  Varsity  for  not 
providing  "responsible  and 
balanced  criticism  of  corporations," 
especially  in  light  of  Japan's  so- 
called  success  in  this  matter.  To 
emulate  Japan,  Hrab  insists,  would 
provide  jobs  galore,  and  good  ones 
at  that. 

While  it  may  be  presumptuous 
for  me  to  criticize  a  foreign  culture 
for  its  economic  and  pedagogical 
ideologies,  it  is  my  intention  only 
to  provide  a  "responsible  and 
balanced"  opinion,  something 
which  Mr.  Hrab  has  fooled  his 
readers  into  believing  he  himself 
had  written.  Had  Mr.  Hrab 
actually  sat  down  to  research  the 
post-secondary  situation  of 
Japan — let  alone  the  exam- 
centred,  teaching-by-numbers 
debacle  that  is  the  Japanese  high 
school  system — I  somehow  feel 
he  would  reject  his  own  beliefs. 
On  closer  examination,  the 
Japanese  model  of  corporate 
sponsorship  would  send  most  U 
of  T  constituents,  from  Varsity 
staff  to  tenured  faculty  to 
president  Prichard  himself, 
running  for  their  lives.  To  use 
Hrab's  own  words  once  more, 
"the  comparison  is  instructive." 

CORPORATE ETHOS 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  prevailing 
notion  among  conservativecircles 
that  an  institute  of  higher  education 
will  somehow  escape  drastic 
changes  when  inundated  with 
corporate  dollars  and  influence. 
Now  let  us  look  at  Japan,  where 
university  studies  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  are 
universally  condemned  and 
neglected  as  "soft"  subjects.  High 
school  students  don't  want  to 
study  them  for  fear  of  peer 
humiliation  and  the  probablelack 
of  jobs  after  uni  versity  graduation. 
And  the  minimal  faculty  who 
manage  to  find  positions  in  those 


fields  get  no  props  from  the 
professorial  and  administrative 
community,  so  accordingly,  they 
have  to  look  outward  for 
sponsorship. 

It  is  pathetically  amusing  when 
one  considers  that  foreign  money 
is  needed  to  study,  say, 
contemporary  Japanese  sociology. 
Such  pursuits,  of  course,  run 
contrary  to  the  obvious  corporate 
emphases  on  commerce, 
engineering  and  the  applied 
sciences.  This  seems  to  me  the 
unfortunateculminationofaHarris- 
Snobelen  agenda  of  career- 
oriented  "education," — Japanese- 
style,  of  course.  Last  I  checked, 
not  all  students  go  to  university  to 
find  work. 

NARROW  SCOPE 

Second,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
discuss  the  actual  participants  in 
such  a  two-tiered  system: 
university  students  themselves. 
A  university  lacking  strong 
humanities  or  social  science 
programs  does  not  bode  well  for 
those  who  want  to  pursue  a  career 
outside  the  corporate  world.  Most 
of  my  native  Japanese  friends, 
due  to  our  mutual  grasp  of  each 
others'  languages,  happened  to 
be  English  teachers  themselves. 
Many  of  them  soon  confided  to 
me  that  their  uni  versity  education 
left  them  totally  unprepared  for 
teaching  English  effectively  in  a 
classroom  setting.  Japanese 
pedagogy,  from  junior  high  school 
on,  has  adopted,  through  no  small 
coincidence,  the  rigid  and 
hierarchical  corporate  techniques 
of  instruction  and  evaluation, 
rather  than  those  of  a  system 
based  on  a  student-  (read:  an 
employee-)  oriented  approach. 
Such  a  system,  when  applied  to 
languages,  takes  the  shape  of  the 
grammar-translation  method  of 
pedagogy,  rather  than  a  far  more 
effective  aural  and  oral 
communicative  approach. 

My  friends  are  truly  frustrated 
by  theirpupils'  boredom  and  lack 
of  progress,  but  for  the  most  part, 
these  teachers  of  English  simply 
do  not  know  any  better  educational 
strategies.  Onecan  easily  see  why 
the  national  and  regional 
governments — not  to  mention, 
ironically,  the  corporations 
themselves — are  desperate  for 
foreign  speakers  to  come  to  Japan 
and  re-educate  them  in  English,  a 
subject  studied  through  six  years 
of  high  school  and,  for  many,  four 
additional  years  in  university.  It  is 
not  that  simple  to  learn  something, 
such  as  a  language,  which  is  not 
primarily  geared  towards  creating 
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Corporations  presumably  do  not  want 
universities  to  see  their  students  as 
free-thinkers,  as  this  may — for 
shame — lead  their  future  employees  to 
challenge  company  policy.  y 


and  selling  a  product.  (It  is 
necessary  to  note,  as  well,  that 
recent  advancements  in  cutting- 
edge  technologies,  from  software 
applications  to  superconductors, 
are  almost  wholly  North  American 
endeavoiys.  Corporate  consensus- 
building  and  influence-peddling 
may  shape  university  minds  to 
devise  a  more  fuel-efficient  Toyota, 
or  a  more  compact  Sony 
Walkman,  but  are  far  less  likely  to 
start  up,  say,  a  computer  animation 
outfit  like  Lucas  Film's  Industrial 
Light  and  Magic.  One  should  not 
forget  that  the  words  "automated" 
and  "automaton"  share  the  same 
root). 

SURFACE  PROSPERITY 

Third  and  finally,  it  is  crucial  to 
mention  the  spiritually  demoralizing 
atmosphere  which  permeates  the 
lives  of  Japanese  students  as  they 
emerge  from  theiruni  versity  years. 
It  is  true  that  Japan's  economic 
situation  is  a  fair  bit  stronger  than 
that  of  Canada.  (Interestingly, 
Japan's  economy  has  been 
faltering  of  late,  mostly  due  to 
eighties'  government  hand-outs 
and  tax-breaks  given  to 
construction,  manufacturing  and 
financial  corporations.  These  funds 
were  completely  wasted  as  a  result 
of  these  firms'  greediness  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  Such 
companies'  profligate  behaviour 


has  cost  the  Japanese  taxpayer 
billions  and  has  systematically 
crippled  their  stock  market,  the 
real  estate  market  and  the  value  of 
the  yen  to  the  dollar,  all  withinthe 
past  decade). 

On  face  value,  though,  Japan 
does  have  it  good  when  compared 
to  nearly  every  Western 
industrialized  nation.  Yes,  the 
Japanese  unemployment  rate  is 
still  hovering  at  around  3  percent. 
And  the  average  salary  is 
approximately  $60,000  Canadian 
ayear.  Most  important,  Japan  lacks 
the  social  problems  which  come 
with  a  free  market  economy  that 
has  relegatedasubstantial  minority 
of  the  American,  British  and 
Canadian  population  to  miserable 
lives  of  economic  deprivation.  (Of 
course,  racism  and  its 
accompanying  effects  play  a 
negative  role  in  all  three  countries, 
which  is  unlikely  to  have  much 
impact  upon  a  nation  that  is  99  per 
cent  Japanese  in  origin.  Toronto  it 
ain't). 

However,  in  order  to  truly 
gauge  the  relative  prosperity  of 
the  average  Japanese  citizen,  it 
might  be  telling  to  ask  Japanese 
university  graduates  if  they  enjoy 
the  job  that  their  "corporate- 
universities"  have  provided  for 
them.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
their  responses  will  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  "happy"  vibes 


expressed  by  Mr.  Hrab '  s  broker- 
friend.  The  bureaucratic  red-tape 
that  envelops  Japanese 
"salarymen"  and  women  is  a 
numbing,  everyday  reality.  Or, 
better  yet,  why  not  ask  said- 
graduates  if  they  actual \y  learned 
anything  during  their  four-year 
university  experience.  I  have 
discovered  that  their  likely  reply 
would  be  "nothing,"  as  their 
university  education  was  pretty 
much  a  de  facto  time-waster 
before  their  corporate  parents 
took  the  rca/ responsibility  in  their 
training  after  their  graduation  and 
recruitment.  Corporafions  of  both 
Japanese  and  Western  origin 
presumably  do  not  want 
universities  to  see  their  students 
as  free-thinkers,  as  this  may — 
for  shame — lead  their  future 
employees  to  challenge  company 
policy.  Keep  'em  stupid  during 
their  supposed  years  of  "higher 
education,"  and  they'll  be  ready 
to  tow  the  corporate  line,  eh? 
And,  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
why  not  ask  Japanese  university 
graduates  if  they  actually  liked 
paying  upwards  of  $15,000 
Canadian  a  year  in  order  to  attend 
an  insfitution  that  considers  itself 
public  in  name  only.  Maybe  we 
should  start  rejoicing  that  we  only 
pay  about  $4,000  atUofT. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  second 
Mr.  Hrab's  argument  that  the 
Varsity '  s  predilection  for  trashing 
big  business  is  somewhat  tiresome, 
especially  given  that  its  editors  and 
journalists  presumably  want  to 
make  a  living  upon  graduation.  I 
assume  that  working  for  an  "evil" 
print,  television  or  multi-media 
corporation  may  be  more  creatively, 
intellectually  and  financially 
satisfying  than,  say,  printing  and 
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handing  out  Greenpeace  flyers  on 
street  comers.  And,  returning  to 
the  Japan- Western  parallel ,  I  would 
certainly  also  agree  with  Mr.  Hrab 
that  Japan's  "national  discourse  is 
largely  free  from  corporafion- 
.  bashing."  If  you've  read  this  far,  it 
is  not  too  difficult  to  see  why.  It  is  a 
gi  ven  that  corporate  domi  nation  of 
public  institutions  would  hardly 
promote  any  questioning  of  their 
authority.  And  I  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  consider  Japan  a  third 
worid  society  that,  to  quote  Hrab 
citing  James  Fallows,  "cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  radical  political 
ideologies." 

The  Japanese  model,  which 
could  well  become  Canada's 
future  if  Hrab  and  his  educafion- 
reform  cohorts  would  have  it,  is 
something  to  be  derided,  not 
emulated:  ask  my  Japanese  friends 
for  their  own  views.  Actually,  if 
one  desires  to  engage  in  a  cross- 
cultural  analogy  without  furthering 
one's  own  apparent  agenda,  it 
might  be  wiser  to  speak  with  more 
than  one  friend  from  a  foreign 
country.  (It  may  also  be  helpful  to 
talk  to  someone  outside  the 
financial  industry).  Or,if  one  really 
wants  to  do  one's  homework, 
maybe  one  could  actually  visit  the 
country  of  comparison,  instead  of 
relying  on  what  are  obviously 
secondary  sources — and  suspect 
ones,  at  that.  Only  then  would 
future  articles  of  this  kind  serve 
any  instructive  service  to  the 
Varsity's  readership. 

Judah  Gould  is  a  returned  UC 
student. 
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Young,  but  not  sorry:  Running  to  win 


BY  NJERI  DAMALI 
CAMPBELL 

As  a  candidate  in  the  upcoming 
municipal  elections,  I've  become 
the  recipient  of  what  my  first  year 
social  science professordubbed a 
"double  whammy."  The  first 
whammy  is  not  really  that  bad. 
You  see,  all  candidates  in  all 
elections — at  least  the  ones  who 
want  to  win — must  deal  with  things 
like  fundraising,  getting  people  to 
help  on  the  campaign,  producing 
and  circulating  documents,  and  of 
course,  meeting  the  voters.  That' s 
a  given.  But!  The  line  'em  up, 
knock  'em  down,  mother  of  all 
whammies  comes  when  you  add 
in  the  variable  that  I  have  been  on 
this  planet  for  'only'  nineteen 
years.  Yes,  1  admit  it,  I' m  a  'teeny- 
bopper,  a  'Gen-Y-er',  a  'yout',  a 
'young' un'.  I  admit  it,  but  I  won't 
apologize  for  it. 

My  official  campaign  hasn't 
begun  yet,  but  I  have  already  been 
interviewed  by  a  numberof  people, 
both  reporters  and  your  every  day 
Malik.  And,  despite  the  different 
sizes  and  shapes  of  all  these  people, 
most  ask  me  the  same  question, 
"Aren' t  you  a  little  young?"  or  some 
pel  i  te  deri  vati  ve  of  that .  The  premi  se 
of  their  question  usually  lies  with 
the  fact  that  1 — in  their  concept  of 
the  political  world — don'thavethat 
much  'politicalexperience.'  Others 
are  either  supportive  of  a  young 
activist  vying  for  political  office, or 
they  consider  it  a  cutsie-wutsie 
fantasy  and  wish  me  the  best  of 
luck. 

It's  pretty  obvious  that  I  will 
be  asked  time  and  time  again  to 
prove  that  despite  my  age  I  can  be 
a  player  in  this  political  game. 
After  some  reflection  and  acouple 
of  tips  from  dear  old  dad,  I've 
come  up  with  two  possible  ways  to 
respond  to  the  curious  voter  who 


Municipal  candidate  Njeri  Campbell  hits  the  pavement 
with  city  councillor  David  Miller. 


asks  me,  "Are  you  old  enough  to 
have  political  experience?" 

First,  let's  look  at  this  notion  of 
experience.  What  exactly  is  it? 
When  do  you  know  that  you  have 
planted  your  little  feet  on  the  grassy 
knolls  of  Experience  Land?  Are 
you  experienced  once  you  have  a 
degree  from  a  post-secondary 
educational  institute?  Or,  are  you 
experienced  once  you '  ve  paid  rent 
or  a  mortgage?  Maybe,  it's  your 
shoe  size,  who  knows.  In  any  case, 
if  we  really  do  live  in  a 
representative  democracy,  there 
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wouldn't  be  this  argument  of 
'experience.'  Picture  it:  if  all 
politicians  went  out  and  solicited 
ideas  and  queries  from  their 
constituents,  lobbied  the 
government  in  power,  kept  what 
promises  they  saw  tit  to  make,  and 
worked  on  an  ideal  of  mutual 
respect,  how  much  difference 
would  experience  make  for  you 
the  constituent?  You,  as  a  partner 
in  this  social  contract  would  know 
the  benefit  of  your  own 
participation,  and  would  probably 
do  your  best  to  work  with  your 
elected  representative  on  issues  in 
which  she  may  not  be  an  'expert' . 

Answer  #2  is  a  little  snazzier. 
You  want  experience?  Well,  try 
this  on  for  size.  How  many  'teeny- 


boppers'  do  you  know  who  have 
touched,  felt  and  read  original 
documents  hot  off  the  Queen's 
Press  in  Ontario's  Legislature? 
How  many  'youts'  lobbied  (the 
late)  Metro  Council  for  Metro 
Youth  Council  funding?  Any  'Gen- 
Y-er'  up  for  a  trip  to  Japan  as  one 
of  seven  representatives  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Youth? 
Come  on,  I'm  sure  there  are 
thousands,  no,  millions  of 
'young'uns'  who  hosted  and 
produced  theirown  television  show 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  are 
professional  motivational  speakers, 
and  have  won  many  prestigious 
awards  and  scholarships. 

Ah...themomeniof  truth,  which 
response  does  she  choose.  Rather 
than  answer  a  question  with  a 
question,  or  rhyme  off  my  resume, 
1 '  ve  found  an  altemali  ve.  Or,  put  in 
another  way,  after  reading  Irshad 
Manji's  "Risking  Utopia",  I  have, 
as  she  suggests,  decided  not  to  go 
with  one  of  the  rigid  absolutes  of 
dogma,  but  toexperienceadelicate 
blend  of  both  retorts:  'You'rerighl, 
1  may  not  have  the  ex  periences  that 
most  mainstream  politicians  have, 
but  that's  okay.  1  have  experience 
enough  to  know  that  I,  yes  at 
nineteen,  have  the  right,  nay,  the 
responsibility,  as  well  as  the  talent 
to  create  positive  change.  And, 
that's  what  1  plan  to  do.' 

So  there  you  have  it,  the  bottom 
line  as  it  were.  I  am  forever 
available  to  answer  people's 
questions  about  issues  that  matter 
to  them.  After  all,  that's  what 
campaigns  are  all  about.  You  vote 
for  the  candidate  who  is  closest  to 
your  image  of  a  good,  honest, 
capable  representative.  On 
November  10,  we'll  see  what 
happens. 

Oh,  yeah,  you're  all  invited  to 
the  victory  party. 

Njeri  Damali  Campbell  is  a 
second  year  York  University 
student  who  better  have  a  big 
house  to  fit  all  those  victory 
party  hoppers. 
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More  letters  to  the  editor 


A  plea  for 
properly 
reasoned 
opinions  pieces 

(RE:  "Varsity  picks  on  pointless 
adversaries".  Sept  1 1 ) 
Although  opinions  do  not  have  to 
reflect  reality.  I  am  so  disturbed 
by  the  total  absence  of  a  properly 
reasonedargumentionNeilHrab's 
recent  opinion  piece  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  respond. 

In  his  piece,  Mr  Hrab  criticizes 
the  Varsity's  apparent  anti-cor- 
porate stance,  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  such  articles  as  the  one 
attacking  proposed  corporate 
development  on  the  site  of  Var- 
sity Stadium.  But  instead  of  rais- 
ing specific  objections  to  those 
articles  (i.e.,  why  replacing  stu- 
dent facilities  with  unnecessary 
shopping  facilities  is  good),  Mr. 
Hrab  either  mis-states  the  gist  of 
each  article  or  makes  the  general 
argumentthat  society  wouldben- 
efit  if  corporations  were  not  un- 
reasonably attacked.  If  the  Var- 
sity wrote  an  article  stating  flatly 
that  any  association  with  any 
corporation  whatsoever  was  det- 
rimental to  student  interests,  or  if 
Mr.  Hrab  had  in  any  way  estab- 
lished that  the  Varsity  has  ever 
unreasonably  attacked  corpora- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  society, 
then  such  an  argument  may  have 
been  relevant,  butneither  of  these 
scenarios  are  true. 

Many  of  the  statements  made 
inMr.  Hrab'sletterdonothingto 
advance  even  hi  s  own  misdirected 
arguments.  For  example,  who 
cares  if  everyone's  heard  of 
Tamagotchi  and  sushi  bars?Eve- 
ryone's  also  heard  of  Tickle-Me 
Elmo  and  McDonald's.  Such 
statements  do  nothing  to  illus- 
trate how  unreserved  respect  for 
corporations  is  either  good  or 
bad,  .socially  or  economically .  Hie 
only  possible  logical  reason  for 
including  such  pointless  state- 
ments is  to  utilize  the  old  rhetori- 
cal method  of  creating  uncon- 


scious agreement  in  the  reader/ 
listenerby  spouting  indisputable 
though  irrelevant  statements  of 
'  'common  knowledge". 

Especially  in  his  arguments 
about  Japan,  Mr.Hrab  uses  illus- 
trations outside  of  their  proper 
historical  and  cultural  contexts, 
ignoringtheirwider  consequences 
or  their  applicability  to  our  own 
society, thus  creating  stereotypes 
as  realistic  as  Bob  and  Doug 
MacKenzie.  He  also  fails  to  es- 
tablish (with  facts)  any  causal 
connection  between  these  illus- 
trations and  the  lack  of  critical 
attitude  towards  corporations 
(Does  Mr.  Hrab  read  every  Japa- 
nese student  newspaper?).  Sure, 
Japan  is  now  a  technological  suc- 
cess story,  but  this  came  at  a  great 
cost.  Many  Japanese  corpora- 
tions on ginally  achieved  success 
by  takingAmerican  products  and, 
utilizing  Japan' s  pooriabour  stand- 
ards, having  workers  go  blind 
spending  long  hours  putting  to- 
gether miniaturized  versions  of 
those  same  products  while  look- 
ing through  magnifying  glasses. 
Japan  has  poor  environmental 
standards  and  the  highest  suicide 
rate  amongst  students.  Japanese 
trade  barriers  have  allowed  Japa- 
nese corporations  to  sell  prod- 
ucts cheaply  to  the  west  by  sell- 
ing those  same  products  at  exor- 
bitant prices  within  Japan.  Lastly, 
Many  Japanese  put  corporations 
ahead  of  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  point  where  many 
men  will  willingly  work  1 8  hours 
a  day  for  8  hours  wages.  Is  this  a 
model  to  be  completely  proud  o{7 
(By  the  way,  corporations  do 
recruitstudents  right  out  of  school 
here  as  well  as  in  Japan). 

1  am  disturbed  by  Mr.Hrab's 
article  because  it  either  deliber- 
ately uses  those  techniques  per- 
fected by  unscrupulous  lawyers 
and  politicians  to  mislead  the 
public  or  else  it  reflects  the  type 
of  illogical  reasoning  and  igno- 
rance from  which  the  un-consci- 
entious  continue  to  profit 

Jonathan  Schaper 
Law  II 


Metro  cops  plague  cyclists 


BY  STEPHEN  TARGETT 

This  summer  I  witnessed  the 
most  appalling  display  of  ag- 
gression and  ignorance  by  a  po- 
lice force  that  1  have  ever  seen. 
The  force:  Metro  police,  52  divi- 
sion. The  date:  Friday,  Aug.  29, 
1997. 

A  little  context:  I'm  a  sup- 
porter of  Critical  Mass,  a  move- 
ment of  people  concerned  about 
the  eroding  quality  of  urban  life. 
As  chief  culprit  of  this  erosion 
and  general  havoc-wreaking  pol- 
luter, the  automobile  is  the  prin- 
ciple focus  of  this  movement. 

Critical  Mass  started  in  the 
mid-eighties  in  San  Francisco  and 
has  since  spread  across  the 
Americas,  Europe,  Australeisia 
and  beyond.  It  came  to  Toronto 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  has 
since  drawn  groups  of  over  200 
Torontonians  once  a  month  to 
make  a  public  statement.  The 
form  of  this  statement  is  most 
often  a  bike  ride  around  down- 
town for  an  hour  or  so — a  mod- 
est challenge  to  the  prevailing 
paradigm  of  automobile  domi- 
nance in  our  urban  core. 

Society  never  chose  to  have  it 
this  way:  to  be  ruled  and  en- 
slaved by  the  automobile;  it  just 
sort  of  happened  through  a  long 
series  of  unfortunate  accidents 
scattered  across  a  century.  Nor 
does  society  encourage  citizens 
to  view  the  circumstances  ana- 
lytically: to  decide/judge/confirm 
whether  the  proliferation  of  au- 
tomobile culture  is  a  good  thing, 
and  whether  or  not  there  are  al- 
ternatives. The  Critical  Mass  ride 
raises  basic  awareness  of  the  is- 
sue, gets  people  thinking  and  in 
the  process  of  this,  demonstrates 
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A  new  city,  a  new  election,  a  new  era...  November 


Municipal  Election 

in  the  new  City  of  Toronto 

Monday,  November  10, 1997 


..make  your  mark. 


Is  your  name  on  the  1997  Voters  List? 

How  Can  You  Check?  It's  Easy.. 

Check  the  Voters  List  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  your  local  civic  centre  or  city  hall.  Or,  call  the  Toronto  Vote 
97  information  line  at  (416)  397-VOTE  (397-8683). 

If  your  name  is  not  on  the  list,  or  it  is  listed  incorrectly.  Clerk's  Office  staff  will  ask  you  to  fill  out  a  form  to 
correct  the  omission  or  error 

The  Clerk's  Offices  are  open  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Voters  List  on  weekdays  from  Tuesday, 
September  2  to  Friday,  i\lovember  7  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  on  Monday,  November  10  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

Who  Is  Eligible  To  Vote? 

You  can  vote  in  the  municipal  election  if: 

•  you  will  be  18  years  of  age  or  older  on  November  10, 1997;  and 

•  you  are  a  Canadian  citizen;  and 

•  you  or  your  husband  or  wife  live,  rent,  or  own  property  in  the  new  City  of  Toronto  any  time  between 
September  2, 1997  and  November  10, 1997. 

Remember: 

You  may  only  vote  at  one  location  and  cast  only  one  ballot  in  the  new  City  of  Toronto. 

The  last  day  to  file  an  application  to  be  on  the  Voters  List,  or  to  make  changes  to  the  Voters  List  is 
Election  Day,  Monday,  November  10, 1997. 


A  Critical  Mass  gathering  in  London,  England. 

an  alternative. 

Back  to  August  29.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  police  stum- 
bled upon  this  particular  ride  by 
accident  (still  not  having  figured 
out  that  it  has  been  happening 
once  a  month  like  clockwork  for 
the  past  couple  of  years)  or  they 
identified  it  earlier  as  some  evil 
force  to  be  rubbed  out.  Either 
way,  they  were  out  in  force  on 
the  29th;  Ten  cruisers,  numerous 
motorcycle  cops,  a  couple  of '  un- 
marked cars'and  get  this — a 
paddywagon. 

The  police  quickly  learned  the 
futility  of  trying  to  grind  the  200 
strong  ride  to  a  halt  by  blocking 
its  path,  since  it  just  picked  up  in 
anew  direction  (which  is  how  the 
ride  happens  anyway,  police  or 
no  police).  They  tried  a  divide- 
and-conquer  schtick,  also  futile 
as  there  were  too  many  cyclists. 
Then  they  resorted  to  more  basic 
intimidation  and  harassment,  rid- 


ing/drivingbehind, alongside,  and 
in  front  of  the  group  of  cyclists, 
buzzing  around  them  like  wasps 
around  an  open  jar  of  strawberry 
j  am — somewhat  comical,  and  yet, 
not. 

During  this  procession,  the  po- 
lice  singled  out  the  meekest  and 
mildest  of  the  cyclists  (mostly 
women)  at  regular  intervals  to 
ticket  them  for  fabricated  trans- 
gressions, daring  them  to  'resist 
arrest'  so  they  could  throw  the 
person's  bicycle  in  their  trunk 
and  haul  them  off  to  the  station 
in  a  blaze  of  macho  glory.  Only 
one  cop  got  to  do  this;  the  rest 
looked  on  enviously  as  he  burned 
rubber.  All  in  all,  a  pathetic  affair. 

To  the  police:  Come  on,  get  a 
grip!  Look  at  the  people  who 
gather  for  a  Critical  Mass  ride.  A 
moment's  honest  reflection 
proves  there  is  nothing  even  re- 
motely threatening  to  civic  order 
or  the  greater  public  safety  in  any 


of  the  riders  or  in  the  ride  itself 
It  is  composed  of  a  diverse  mix- 
ture of  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
like  including  families  and  little 
kids  who  ride  their  own  bikes  or 
get  pulled  along  in  trailers.  They 
are  not  guerrillas.  Rather,  they 
are  a  random  collection  of  people 
coming  together  in  the  spirit  of 
civil  disobedience  and  conscien- 
tious objection,  once  a  month,  to 
ride  their  bikes  for  an  hour  and  a 
half! 

Other  than  the  agreed  upon 
meeting  place/time,  there  is  no 
organization,  and  no  group  of 
leaders.  No,  it  doesn't  need  a 
permit  or  a  police  escort.  In  the 
history  of  the  ride,  there  have 
never  been  any  problems  or  con- 
frontations until  August  29. 

It  just  does  not  work  to  fal 
back  on  a  blinkered,  black  and 
white  enforcement  of  the  letter 
of  law  here.  Especially  consider- 
ing how  twice  a  day,  five  days  a 
week,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  hop  into  their  automo- 
biles and  gather  together  to  clog 
up  city  streets  for  hours,  bra- 
zenly making  mincemeat  of  traf- 
fic laws.  How  surprising  that  the 
police  don't  consider  them  any 
kind  of  anarchistic  threat  or  ille- 
gal "rally"'! 

So  if  you're  tired  of  the  filth 
and  frustration  imposed  upon 
your  lives  by  the  proliferation  of 
cars,  head  on  down  to  the  By- 
the-way  cafe  ( Yonge  St.  at  Tem- 
perance) with  your  bike,  6  pm  on 
Friday  September  26  for  the  nex 
Critical  Mass  ride.  It  promises  to 
beabiggie! 


Stephen  Target!  is  one  less  car  on 
the  road. 


Really  want  to  stand  out  in 
your  next  interview? 


MS  Office  Standard 
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Learn  Microsoft^, Office  97.  After  all,  90  percent  of 
Fortune  500  companies  run  Office*-  making  it  the 
first  choice  of  trendsetters  everywhere. 

Office  97 

It's  the  experience  they're  looking  for. 

Visit  your  campus  computer  store  today  and 
take  advantage  of  special  student  pricing! 


Win  a  real  standout-a  Compaq^  computer! 

Check  out  the  contest  rules  and  entry  form  at: 
http://www.microsoft.com/education/hed/students/ 
Or  mail  in  your  request  for  rules  and  entry  form  to: 
Student  Innovators  in  Higher  Education  Contest 
One  lUlicrosoft  Way,  Redmond,  WA  98052 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop  computer 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  shop^ 
214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
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Don't  break  the  law.         Software  theft  is  a  crime! 

®  1997  Microsoft  Corporation,  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  the 
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Virus  scare  at  Aggressive  disciples  target  students 


Vic's  rag 


BYJONBRICKER 

A  staff  squabble  at  a  college 
paper  erupted  into  a  full-blown 
virus-threatening,  chair-throwing 
and  window-breaking  fight  when 
an  irate  editor  threatened  to  ruin 
the  litde  paper. 

Gavin  Hay,  a  sertion  editor  at 
ViaoriaCollege'sr/je5/ran<fwho 
had  been  with  the  paper  for  over  a 
year  before  he  left  three  weeks 
ago  foracademicreasons,  entered 
the  news  room  last  week  just  be- 
fore the  paper  was  going  into  pro- 
duction for  the  next  day' s  edition. 

HaysuccessMyconvincedthe 
editor  not  to  run  an  anonymous 
column  that  was  all  layed  out  and 
ready  to  go  by  threatening  to  acti- 
vate a  virus  in  the  The  Strand s 
computer  system  and  wipe  out  the 
paper's  production  programs  and 
records. 

Though  perhaps  over-the-top, 
he  was  responding  to  the  preda- 
cious nature  of  the  anonymous 
piece,  says  Hay.  It  included  not 
only  what  he  interpreted  as  a 
ruthless  personal  attack  on  him 


but  also  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
his  girlfriend  which  had  been 
somehow  obtained  by  the  arti- 
cle's author. 

Duringthemidstofthebattle, 
Hay  stood  on  the  paper's  bal- 
cony and  launched  a  chair.  It 
bouncedoff  the  rai  11  ng  and  broke 
the  window  in  the  president's 
,  officeofthe  student  union,  says 
vice-president  Ady  Ibarguchi. 

The  president  was  not  in  her 
office  at  the  time. 

The  Strand  editor  Andrew 
Deane  says  he  and  his  staff  an- 
grily voted  not  to  run  the  damag- 
ing piece,  even  though  bucking 
to  coercion  contravenes  princi- 
plesofjoumalism.  "Wedid  what 
we  thought  was  necessary,"  he 
sai4addingHay'sbehaviourwas 
less  than  charming.  'The  guy's 
defi  ni  tel  y  dangerous  and  fri  ght- 
ening." 

Immediately  after  the  chair- 
throwing  incident.  Hay  went  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  to  apolo- 
gize. 

"We  finished  the  evening  be- 
hind lockeddoors,"  addedDeane. 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

The  20-year-old  woman,  who 
left  the  Church  last  week  after  a 
brief  experience,  just  started  high 
school  this  fall. 

"This  girl  started  asking  me  if  I 
love  God,  do  I  believe  in  Him.  She 
asked  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  Church, 
so  I  said  'Why  not?'" 

After  her  first  Sunday  service, 
held  weekly  on  the  U  of  Tcampus, 
the  demands  on  her  time  became 
intolerable.  "I  went  there  every- 
day,"  she  said  about  her  new  sched- 
ule which  began  with  a  bible  study 
between  6  and  8  a.m. 

"I'd  go  to  school,  come  back 
tired,  sleep  and  go  back  again  at 
night.  I  had  no  time  to  do  my  work. 
I  was  so  tired,"  she  said. 

The  Church's  reaction  to  the 
woman' s  desire  to  spend  time  with 
her  sister  after  her  arrival  from  an 
African  country  following  a  six 
week  separation,  clued  her  in  to 
the  controlling  nature  of  the  group, 
she  says. 

"They  said  'It's  not  possible, 
you  have  to  focus  on  God,'"  she 
said  about  the  Church  which  bap- 
tized her  shortly  after  she  joined. 

This  came  after  an  alarming 
incident  when  Church  members 
found  out  she  had  a  boyfriend 


from  her  home  country.  Since 
members  are  encouraged  to 
date  other  Church  members, 
they  offered  to  compose  a  letter 
to  her  boyfriend  to  end  the  rela- 
tionship. 

The  Church  of  Christ  went  be- 
yond dictating  her  choice  of  mate. 
"They  wanted  money.  They  asked 
me  how  much  I  could  give  per 
week,"  she  said  explaining  that 
she  could  give  five  dollars  a  week 
•from  her  weekly  budget  of  thirty 
dollars.  "They  said  it  wasn't 
enough,"  she  added. 

The  woman's  host  family 
stepped  forward  after  their  own 
son  was  recruited  and  the  control- 
ling nature  of  the  Church  became 
obvious.  "When  I  saw  her  cry, 
that's  when  I  realized  it  was  a 
cult,"  said  her  host  mother. 

The  host  mother  was  careful 
about  offering  support  for  the  two 
to  leave  the  Church  of  Christ. 
'They're  going  to  think  I'm  in 
league  with  the  devil,"  she  said. 

Campus  chaplains,  who  inten- 
tionally distance  themselves  from 
aggressive  religious  recmiting,  and 
serve  as  the  support  network  for 
students  who  leave,  say  these  ex- 
periences are  not  atypical. 

Karen  Bach,  the  Presbyterian 
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and  United  Church  Chaplain  at  U 
of  T,  says  she  has  worked  with 
many  students  attempting  to  pull 
out  of  cult-like  groups  since  she 
arrived  at  the  university  in  1 990. 

Bach  says  she's  seen  many 
students'  lives  enveloped  by  the 
Church  of  Christ.  "That's  pretty 
cult-like,"  she  said,  adding  other 
students  are  intimidated  into  stay- 
ing. "One  student  I  helped  was 
afraid  to  leave.  They  told  him  he'd 
be  damned  to  hell." 

But  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  disagree  with  this  take  on 
theirwork. 

Ken  Trinh,  a  first-year  U  of  T 
student  who  has  been  part  of  the 
Church '  s  Toronto  chapter  for  two 
years,  says  the  group  has  tem- 
pered his  high  school  rebellious- 
ness. 

"The  fellowship,  the  openness. 


the  message  is  really  practical," 
he  said.  "We  sort  of  preach  and 
evangelize  to  get  people  to  check 
it  out." 

Trinh  adds  the  group  is  often 
unfairly  labeled.  "I  wouldn't  say 
that  it's  a  cull.  It  depends  on  how 
you  look  at  it." 

Eldon  Pemberton,  a  third  year 
George  Brown  student,  echoed 
Trinh' s  sentiments,  "1  always  had 
an  interest  in  the  Bible.  I  found  out 
this  was  for  me." 

Tri  nity  col  lege  chaplain  Robert 
Black  says  academia's  tendency 
to  value  reasoning  and  logic  over 
emotion  is  paving  the  way  forcult- 
like  groups  to  fill  some  students' 
emotional  needs. 

'They  enter  from  the  feeling 
side  because  it  is  not  being  at- 
tended to  in  our  culture,  and  not 
valued  at  the  university,"  he  said. 


Varsity  always  needs  more. 
More  news  writers  that  is. 

979-2831. 


Thespian  Society  presents  the  hilarious  musical 

A  FUNNY  THING 
HAPPENED  ON  THE  WAY 
TO  THE  FORLM! 

at  Hart  hlouse  Theatre,  Sept.  25-27  at  8PM. 
Tickets  are  $1  1  students,  $17  adults. 
Matinee  on  Sept.  27  at  2PM 
is  only  $9  for  students!! 
Box  office:  978-8668 
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Private  programs  make  their  way  to  U  of  T 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Two  more  private  programs  are  being 
ushered  in  to  the  University  of  Toronto's 
gro  wi  ng  repertoi  re  of  student-pay  s-ai  1  i  ni- 
tiatives. 

A  $30,000  price  tag  attached  to  a  14- 
month  masters  degree  in  telecommunica- 
tions was  passed  at  a  September  sub- 
committee meeting  of  U  of  T's  Governing 
Council.  This  follows  on  the  heels  of  the 
$25,000  masters  in  mathematical  finance 
proposal  endorsed  last  spring. 

These  latest  two,  to  be  in  place  by  next 
fall,  will  compliment  the  private  executive 
Masters  of  Business  Administration  de- 
gree already  offered  at  U  of  T. 

"It  boils  down  to  resources.  The  univer- 
sity is  hard  pressed  for  funds,"  said  Al 
Leon-Garcia,  the  first  Nortel  Institute  chair 
in  network  architecture  and  services  about 
the  new  telecommunications  program. 
"The  easiest  way  to  get  resources  re- 
quired was  to  privatize  it." 

The  professional  program,  which  in- 
cludes a  six-month  internship  at  a  com- 
pany, is  closely  linked  to  industry,  says 
Leon-Garcia.  "One  of  the  things  of  tel- 
ecommunications and  networking  is  eve- 
rything ischanging  very  quickly,"  he  said. 
"We  do  have  a  lot  of  expertise  in  this 
i  ndustry .  We  recognize  that  expertise  and 
intend  to  work  with  industry  experts." 

Telecommunications  gi  ant  NorTel,  one 
of  the  program's  sponsors,  also  invested 
$8  million  in  the  institute's  start-up  last 
spring.  The  institute  was  named  in  its 
honour  and  NorTel  receives  non-exclu- 
si  ve  rights  to  market  any  inventions  their 
funding  supported. 

"If  you  will,  we've  developed  a  good 
relationship  with  Nortel.  They're  very 
strong  supporters,"  said  the  Nortel  chair, 
adding  heiscurrently  soliciting  other  com- 
panies' support  forscholarships. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies'  new 
masters  in  mathematical  finance  is  equally 
industry-driven,  says  Donald  Cormack, 
associate  dean  of  the  school's  physical 
sciences  division. 


"It  became  clear  there  was  a 
demand  in  the  marketplace,"  said 
Cormack.  'The  financial  commu- 
nity would  like  to  see  people  more 
focused." 

But  there  was  no  money  to  start 
the  new  program,  Cormack  said.  "A 
pri  vate  program  was  the  only  way  to 
go,"  adding  this  pragmatic  approach  to 
education  is  vital. 

"That's  what  we're  here  for — to  pro- 
duce students  who  are  going  to  be  produc- 
tive," he  said.  "I  think  it's  the  way  we  need 
to  go.  If  we  don't,  industry  will  come  back 
and  criticize  us." 

But  critics  say  these  initiatives  under- ' 
mine  the  traditional  role  of  the  university, 
attack  the  notion  of  universal  access  and 
perpetuate  class  divisions. 

"It's  signalling  that  the  administration  is 
givinguponpubliceducation,"  said  Wendy 
Hulko,  vice-president  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union.  "This  is  a  public  insfitu- 
tion  and  we'  re  now  providing  a  service  for 
business.  It's  saying  we  no  longer  believe 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It' s  saying  we 
only  believe  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  if 
itbringsinmoney." 

But  Cormack  says  universities  need  to 
change  with  the  times.  "It's  wonderful  to 
be  all  idealistic.  But  it's  not  the  way  the 
world  works." 

University  governor  Kamala-Jean 
Gopie,  however,  say  s  it' s  not  a  question  of 
idealism  but  rather  equity  to  ensure  all 
students  have  access  to  these  high-cost 
programs  and,  in  turn,  high-payingjobs. 

"When  we  get  to  the  professional  course 
we  say  you  can  pay  the  full  cost  of  it.  But 
it's  creating  barriers  for  students  who 
aren't  wealthy,"  said  the  governor  who 
does  advocacy  work  for  the  Jamaican 
community.  "I  want  us  to  recognize  this 
could  create  greater  economic  divisions." 

However,  Adel  Sedra,  vice-president 
and  provost,  says  these  high-priced  pri- 
vate programs  are  appropriate  at  certain 
second-entry  or  professional  programs. 

"There  are  very  specialized  programs 
where  there  is  a  capacity  for  individuals  or 
organizations  to  pay,"  said  Sedra.  "This  is 


It's  saying  we  only  believe 
in      pursuit  of  knowledge 
if  it  brings  in  mon^. 

Wendy  Hulko,  vice-president  of  the  G.S.U. 


not  about  accessibility  as  I  normally  think 
about  it.  To  me,  where  we  have  to  work 
very  hard  to  protect  accessibility  is  at  the 
undergraduate  arts  and  science  programs. 

"There  are  levels  of  accessibility," 
Sedra  added. 


But  Hulko  says  this  attitude  speaks 
to  institutional  elitism.  "It's  saying 
access  and  equity  are  not  important 
to  the  university,"  she  said.  "If  we 
support  private  programs,  particu- 
f  larly  professional  ones,  we'  re  saying 
only  a  certain  class  are  the  ones  who 
—  can  become  professionals.  It's  clos- 
ing the  gates  to  professional  careers  from 
those  who  are  disadvantaged." 

Hugh  Gunz,  associate  dean  of  programs 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management,  says  his 
faculty  is  struggling  with  the  issue. 
"In  order  to  compete  with  the  MBA 


market,  you  have  to  provide  facilities  that  the 
MBA  market  expects  and  you  can't  do  it 
with  public  funding,"  he  said.  "But  access  is 
a  real  issueandthat'swhywe're  worry  i  ng. ' ' 

This  fall,  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  decided  to  privatize  its  MBA 
program  at  an  annual  cost  of  $  1 8,000. 

"I  don't  think  people  think  about  the 
social  issues.  There  are  many  disadvan- 
taged groups  in  society  and  it's  easy  to 
overlook  that.  We  don't  want  to  simply 
reproduce  an  elitist  society,"  said  Gunz. 

"It's  a  very  live  issue,"  he  added.  "We 
have  to  think  it  through  carefully." 


Scrambling  students 
find  courses  vanisliing 


BY  JUDY  LUNG 


Many  arts  students  bitterly  scrambling  to 
reschedule  their  classes  are  finding  their 
new  course  picks  have  vanished  from 
academia. 

Strangely  enough,  the  courses  offered 
in  the  arts  and  science  calendar  are  not 
always  available  for  students  to  sign  up 
when  students  check  the  university  time- 
table, outlining  their  dates  and  times. 

In  fine  arts,  the  calendar  offers  a  whop- 
ping 1 06  courses  but  in  real  ity  only  46  are 
happening  according  to  the  time  table. 
Likewise,  the  1 24  diverse  political  science 
courses  have  dwindled  down  to  83  options 
in  the  timetable.  And  in  anthropology, 
students  have  15  less  choices  than  the 
calendar  alleges. 

Third  year  student  Rowan  Kerseley 
was  dismayed  to  find  that  three  of  the 
anthropology  courses  she  had  planned  to 
take  had  been  cut  from  the  timetable.  "I 
think  the  way  they  organize  it  needs  to  be 
improved.  If  they're  not  going  to  offer  it, 
don't  print  it.  That  messes  up  students' 
plans." 

And  second  year  student  Philip  Bergeron 


ultimately  dropped  out  of  Cinema  Studies 
because  of  the  number  of  courses  which 
were  alternated  every  other  year.  "There 
were  way  too  many  courses  listed  as 
alternate  year  courses — I  simply  couldn't 
find  any  courses  I  wanted  for  this  year, 
and  I  wasn't  going  to  waste  a  year  in 
classes  I  didn't  really  want,"  he  said. 

But  acting  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  science  Don  Dewees  says  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  books  is  inevitable 
and  nothing  to  worry  about,  citing  factors 
such  as  retirements,  sabbaticals  and  lack 
of  student  interest. 

"Many  departments  offer  courses 
which  are  not  in  great  demand,  or  do  not 
have  enough  staff  to  teach — they  may  be 
offered  in  alternate  years,  or  cut,"  said 
Dewees.  "It  goes  to  bed  in  October.  It's 
then  printed  up  in  the  spring.  Of  course 
there  will  be  discrepancies." 

But  the  fine  art  history  department  has 
actually  been  adding  courses  to  the  calen- 
dar while  cutting  the  number  of  courses 
from  the  timetable.  In  1 995-96,  the  calen- 
dar listed  94  courses,  of  which  54  were 
offered.  The  following  year,  the  depart- 
ment added  nine  courses  to  the  calendar 


whileoffering  50.  This  year,  thecalendar 
added  another  course,  but  offered  four 
less. 

Assistant  dean  Peter  Harris,  however, 
says  this  is  just  a  matter  of  year-to-year 
schedules.  'The  courses  in  the  calendar 
are  all  the  ones  in  stock.  No  department 
ever  offers  all  that  are  listed.  Quite  often 
courses  are  rotated." 

And  Dewees  adds  the  lack  of  choice  is 
not  connected  to  the  cutbacks.  "It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  interpret  these 
differences  as  a  result  of  cutbacks." 

But  Chris  Ramsaroop,  an  executive 
member  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  disagrees.  "It's  interesting 
that  they  would  say  that  it's  not  a  matter 
of  cutbacks,"  he  said,  citing  the  cuts  to 
academic  divisions  havean  inevitableef- 
fect  on  course  options. 

The  university  just  announced  a  two 
per  cent  cut  across  academic  divisions. 

"We're  in  a  situation  where  we're 
paying  so  much  money;  yet,  every  year,  it 
gets  less  and  less.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  place  of  great  di  versi  ty ,  yet  cutbacks  are 
restricting  the  learning  experience,"  said 
Ramsaroop. 
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Invest  in  your  future  in  the  art  and  science  of  dentistry. 

The  University  of  Toronto 

is  Now  Accepting 
Applications  to  Dentistry 
for  September  1998 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  made  it 
possible  for  a  limited  number  of  non-residents 
of  Canada  to  apply  to  the  undergraduate  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery  (D.D.S.)  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
This  includes  students  enrolled  in  foreign  dental 
schools  who  wish  to  apply  for  advanced 
standing  into  second  year. 

Features  of  the  Program: 

#  Located  in  Canada's  largest  and  most 
dynamic  multi-ethnic  city 

#  Outstanding  dental  educational  facilities 

♦  Fully  accredited  and  comprehensive 
dental  programs 

♦  Modern  clinics  and  research  laboratories 

#  Canada's  leading  dental  research  centre 

♦  Tuition  for  1998  - 1999:  Can.  $24,750 

University     of  Toronto 

'***'  Faculty  of  Dentistry 


For  further  information,  please  contact: 

Admissions  Office 
University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 
124  Edward  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
IVISG  1G6 

Phone:(416)979-4901  Ext.  4374 
Fax:  (416)  979-4936 

E-mail:  Admissions@dental.utoronto.ca 
or  visit  our  web  site  at... 
http://www.  uto  ro  nto .  c  a/d  e  ntistry 


Application  deadline:  November  3,  1997 


\  1 

Moderator  Doug  MacDonald  (L)  and  panelists  Mel  Watkins  &  Linda  Torney  plan  the  attack 


Seminar  series  Icicles 
off  with  Tory  attack 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 

Tracking  the  fall-out  from  the 
Ontario  Tory  government's  poli- 
cies should  begin  with  a  look  at  its 
scandalous  deals  with  big  busi- 
ness— on  a  global  scale. 

This  was  the  message  offered 
by  speakers  at  a  seminar  series 
kicked  off  last  week.  They  out- 
lined an  alternative  vision  of  On- 
tario, where  workers'  rights  arc 
respected  and  international  com- 
panies are  not  wooed  at  any  cost 
by  provincialpoliticians. 

LindaTomey,  former  co-chair 
of  the  Metro  Days  of  Action  and 
current  president  of  Metro's  La- 


bour Council,  said  politicians  are 
not  looking  out  for  the  public  good. 

'The  politicians  have  a  vested 
interest,"  she  said,  adding  it  is  time 
for  Ontario  workers  to  challenge 
Tory  policies.  "Public  workers 
have  been  ashamed  for  too  long. 
And  they  have  to  stand-up  for 
themselves  and  demand  all  that 
they  feel  they  need  to  get  from  the 
government,"  she  said. 

Torney  was  joined  by  U  of  T 
professor  emeritus  and  well-known 
economist  Mel  Watkins — who 
took  on  the  government  for  a  slew 
ofpast  deals  he  deemed  unethical. 

He  reiterated  Torney 's  appeal 
that  workers'  revolt  against  big- 


business  takeovers  which  prove 
detrimental  to  workers — provid- 
ing a  uplifting  example  of  past 
success.  "A  small  amount  of  peo- 
ple were  able  to  defeat  a  large 
company,"  Watkins  said  about 
their  ability  to  defeat  a  proposed 
pipeline  project  in  Ontario  in  the 
1970s. 

As  the  seminar  wound  up,  Green 
Party  member  Shelley  Lipsey 
warned  others  in  the  audience  to 
watch  the  Tories'  every  move. 
"Every  grainof  sand  piles updif- 
ferently.  If  a  grain  moves,  there's 
a  major  shift,"  warned  Lipsey. 

The  12-part  series  contin- 
ues on  Oct.  1  at  Innis  College. 


Labour  takes  over  Con  Hall 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 


Uni  versity  of  Toronto' s  Convoca- 
tion Hall  turned  into  a  mass  rally  for 
labour  this  weekend  when  mem- 
bers of  a  powerful  union  gathered 
to  talk — and  vole — strike  action. 

Members  of  theToronto  region 
of  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees, which  includes  U  of  T's 
teaching  assistants,  library  work- 
ers and  maintenance  employees, 
thought  they  were  going  to  have  a 
strike  vote  to  stop  Bill  136  on 
Saturday.  When  the  crowd  first 
gathered  on  the  floor,  they  were 
chanting  "strike." 

But  Toronto-area  strike  votes, 
along  with  the  rotating  public-sec- 
tor strikes  across  Ontario  which 
were  supposed  to  begin  yesterday 
in  a  province-wide  action  against 
the  bill,  have  been  put  on  hold  for 
now.  Unionsareassessing  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  government '  s  reversal 
on  the  controversial  law  announced 
last  Thursday. 

This  announcement  came  two 
days  after  the  government  said  it 
was  planning  on  holding  just  four 


days  of  hearings  in  Toronto  on  a 
law  which  affects  700,000  workers 
across  the  province — a  move  fur- 
ther intensified  the  confrontation. 

TheoriginalBill  136effectively 
stripped  workers  of  their  right  to 
strike  by  setting  up  a  dispute  reso- 
lution commission  hand-picked  by 
govemmcnt  officials.  Ifeitherparty 
became  unhappy  with  the  negotia- 
tions progress,  they  could  immedi- 
ately request  the  commisssion's 
help  to  resolve  disputes.  As  soon 
as  such  a  request  is  made,  strikes 
become  illegal. 

Labour  Minister  Elizabeth 
Witmer  announced  intentions  to 
remove  this  explosive  arrangement. 

"What  a  roller  coaster  ride  this 
last  week  has  been,"  Judy  Darcy, 
national  president  of  CUPE  told 
the  crowd  about  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment's apparent  about-face  on 
Bill  136  in  the  face  of  rotating 
strikes  across  the  province. 

Sid  Ryan,  president  of  the  On- 
tario branch  of  CUPE,  was  more 
direct.  Referring  to  Premier  Mike 
Harris  as  "a  dog  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  who,  sensing  de- 


feat, ran  away!,"  Ryan  brought 
the  hall  to  its  feet  . 'This  is  a  victory 
for  the  labour  movement.  Our  origi- 
nal plan  was  to  wait  until  the  next 
election  to  vote  Mike  Harris  out. 
But  this  victory  shows  that  the 
militant  mood  of  the  labourunion 
can  and  will  get  things  done." 

Despite  the  build-up  and  talk  of 
unity  under  CUPE's  banner  'One 
strong  voice,'  a  few  dissenters  sur- 
faced. During  a  speech,  a  member 
shouted  out,  "What  about  the  scabs 
with  CUPE?  And  what  about  me?, 
he  said.  "[Judy  Darcy]  said  that  we 
.were  united,  that's  bullshit!." 

Although  CUPE  decided  not  be 
begin  the  rotating  strikes  across 
the  province  yesterday,  labour 
peace  is  not  guaranteed,  said 
Darcy,  al  luding  to  the  pending  cut- 
backs and  downsizing  in  the  public 
sector.  There  is  also  new  legisla- 
tion governing  teachers  coming 
forward  soon  which  has  triggered 
noon  hour  pickets  outside  schools 
this  Thursday. 

The  proposed  changes  to  Bill 
1 36  are  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee today. 


Innis  G)l!ege  presents  a  special  tribute  to  Douglas  H.  PImlott, 
one  of  Canada's  foremost  environmentalists. 

Is  This  a  Good  Idea? 

Reflections  on  the  Problems  Facing  the  Planet  at  the 
End  of  the  Century 

An  illustrated  lecture  by  renowned  Canadian  Artist  /  Naturalist 

Robert  Bateman 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1997  -  7:30  p.m. 

Town  Hall,  Innis  College 
University  of  Toronto 
2  Sussex  Avenue 

Reception  to  follow 

AdMuM<aK  Uj^itU  MotU^  at  lUtUted.    "Pvt  mote.  Ot^o>u>uUMt  catl  97^-3424. 
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University  applications  on  downward  spiral 


BY  KRISTIAN  GALBERG 
AND  SARAH  SCHMIDT 


The  number  of  people  applying  to  Ontario' s  universi- 
ties has  dropped  for  the  forth  consecutive  year, 
leaving  administrators  turning  to  students  for  the 
answers. 

According  to  the  Ontario  University  Application 
Centre,  the  number  of  applications  from  secondary 
school  students  has  dropped  by  over  2  per  cent  this 
year.  Those  from  non-secondary  have  decreased  by 
over  5  per  cent. 

And  some  Ontario  universities  are  showing  even 
more  significant  drops  with  two  northern  universities 
showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

"It's  all  demographics,"  saidGreg  Marcotte, direc- 
tor of  the  application  centre  in  Guelph.  "1  have  every 
expectation  that  applicants  will  increase." 

In  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  total  applicants 
has  shown  a  decrease  of  more  than  20,000  stu- 
dents—from 247,635  to  224,04 1 . 

While  Marcotte  is  confident  to  present  lull  will 
subside,  others  put  forward  their  own  theories,  rang- 
ing from  picky  students  to  the  rising  cost  of  an 
education.  Others  say  the  wrong  question  is  being 
asked  altogether — the  social  composition  of  those 
applying  to  the  universities  in  the  first  place  is  what 
should  be  measured. 

Adel  Sedra,  U  of  T  vice  president  and  provost,  says 


the  uni  versity  bucked  the  provincial  trend  and  actually 
posted  an  increase  among  high  students  of  nearly 
seven  per  cent  this  year  for  a  few  reasons. 

"I  think  our  reputation  is  very  good  and  has  been 
helped  out  over  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the 
Macleans  survey,"  said  Sedra,  adding  guaranteed 
residence  placement  and  location  in  the  city  core  are 
also  attractive. 

First  year  St.  Michael's  College  student  Evan 
Clarke  says  the  cost  saving  built  into  the  commute 
made  U  of  T  attractive.  "I  wouldn't  be  willing  to  go 
to  any  university  where  I  would  have  to  live  in 
residence  because  I'm  not  willing  to  spend  years  of 
my  life,  paying  of  the  debt." 

Sedra,  however,  says  he  can't  guess  as  to  why 
non-secondary  students  applying  to  the  university 
actually  decreased  4.9  per  cent  this  year.  "All 
demographics  say  they  should  be  up.  I' m  at  a  loss," 
he  said,  adding  tuition  fee  increases  may  be  a  factor. 
"It's  quite  possible  I  just  don't  know." 

But  Alicia  Maud,  a  mature  student  at  U  of  T  who 
returned  the  school  this  summer  after  a  five  year 
break,  says  the  reasons  for  the  drop  are  obvious. 

"How  can  you  not  see  it?  How  many  more  barriers 
to  do  you?,"  said  Maud,  alluding  to  the  end  of  grants, 
the  end  of  child  care  and  baby-sitting  subsidies,  the 
end  of  family  benefits  for  student  parents  in  need, 
part-time  students  being  kicked  off  OS  AP  altogether 
and  consistent  tuition  fee  increases. 


Newfoundland  mayor  jokes 
about  girlfriend  slayings 

Take  Back  the  Night  march 
needed  more  than  ever 


BY  KELLY  BATSTONE 

ST.  JOHN'S,  Nfld,  (CUP)— A 
Newfoundland  mayor  has  out- 
raged women '  s  groups  after  say- 
ing that  violence  against  women  is 
"understandable." 

During  a  conference  last  week, 
St.  John's  mayor  John  Murphy 
told  his  audience  a  story  that  some 
activists  say  epitomizes  the  rea- 
sons why  violence  against  women 
marches  are  necessary. 

Murphy,  in  relating  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  the  mayor  of 
Bristol  about  a  recent  city  celebra- 
tion, said  the  low  number  of  secu- 
rity guards  at  the  festivities  showed 
that  "we  [St.  John's]  don't  have 
much  crime." 

He  went  on  to  say:  'The  odd 
fellow  shoots  his  girlfriend,  but 
that' s  understandable.  Apart  from 
that,  we're  very  peace-loving  and 
you  can  go  out  at  night  without  any 
trouble."  The  audience  laughed  at 
the  anecdote. 


Murphy,  who  is  running  for  re- 
election, made  the  comments  a 
day  after  60-year-old  Mary 
Margaret  O'Reilly  was  shot  and 
killed.  Her  husband  faces  a  charge 
of  first-degree  murder  for  the 
shooting. 

Gloria  Williams,  a  women's  is- 
sues advocate  who  volunteers  with 
several  women'sgroups  in  thecity, 
says  Murphy's  story  and  the  audi- 
ence's reaction  were  outrageous. 

"Four  women  in  the  province 
have  died  this  year  from  men  kill- 
ing their  wives  or  girlfriends,"  she 
said.  'This  is  a  very  serious  issue 
and  [Murphy]  made  a  bigjoke  and 
mockery  of  it." 

She  said  it  is  because  of  atti- 
tudes like  those  expressed  by 
Murphy  that  events  like  the  Take 
Back  the  Night  March  must  go  on. 

His  comment  is  unacceptable," 
she  said.  'This  is  one  example  of 
why  we,  in  1 997,  need  to  walk." 

Murphy  later  apologized  pub- 
licly for  his  comments,  explaining 


he  was  "illustrating  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  crime-free  city  and  it  was 
all  very  jocular  and  so  on — and 
then  thi  s  hideous  statement  of  mi  ne 
came  out,"  he  said. 

"It'sjust  something  that  slipped 
out  in  a  long  speech  that  I  was 
making,  a  humorous  speech.  I 
thought  it  was  funny,  anyway,  they 
all  seemed  to  like  it,"  Murphy  added. 

Toronto  women  will  join  women 
in  Newfoundland  in  the  twelfth 
annual  Take  Back  the  Night  march 
next  Saturday.  The  first  march, 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  1978,  was 
organized  as  an  anti-pornography 
walk.  Since  then,  the  international 
march  has  expanded  its  mandate 
to  encompass  al  1  forms  of  violence 
against  women. 

Organized  by  the  Toronto  Rape 
Crisis  Centre,  this  year's  event 
includes  a  women's  fair  at  6  p.m. 
atthe  Jimmy  Simpson  Community 
Centre,  followed  by  a  women's 
rally  and  march  at  8  p.m.  The 
Take  Back  the  Night  will  end  with 
a  women's  dance  at  the  Opera 
House. 

The  Muse, 
with  files  from  CBC  Radio 


Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario  chairperson  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  says  Maud's  message 
should  resonate.  "I  find  it  very  unreal  administrators 
would  have  difficulty  with  this  seeing  we're  been 
pointing  it  out  for  years  that  these  trends  would  be  the 
result." 

Officials  from  the  northern  schools  which  have 
been  hit  the  hardest  this  year  say  there  are  a  couple  of 
reasons  for  the  numbers. 

But  while  Laurentian  University's  registrar  Ron 
Smith  emphasizes  the  smaller  pool  of  high  school 
graduates  in  the  school's  catch  area  as  explanation 
for  Laurentian' s  1 8.7  per  cent  drop,  Lakehead  presi- 
dent Paul  Whitfield  says  there  are  a  few  reasons  in 
Thunder  Bay. 

"Students  are  being  more  discriminating,  so  it 
drives  all  the  numbers  down,"  said  Whitfield,  adding 
finances  cannot  be  ignored. 

Lakehead  has  traditionally  served  students  who 
were  the  first  in  their  family  to  attend  university,  says 
Whitfield.  He  points  out  the  first  graduating  class  in 
1 965  was  made  up  exclusively  of  this  group.  'That 
number  has  been  declining  significantly,"  he  said 
"We  had  no  way  to  go  but  down. 

"Cleariy  tuition  increases  and  the  government's 
decision  to  off  load  the  costs  to  students  has  had  an 
effect." 

Jeanne  Diaz,  who  is  in  her  last  year  at  Loretto 
College  high  school  in  Toronto,  is  one  of  these 
students  who  will  probably  not  make  it  to  university 
next  fall  and  may  not  end  up  in  the  application 
centre's  data  base. 

Diaz,  a  20-year  old  woman  who  came  to  Toronto 
from  Panama  two  years  ago,  says  she  is  committed 
to  getting  her  post  secondary  education,  but  will 
probably  have  to  delay  it  for  financial  reasons  and 
work  first  to  save  up. 

"I  hear  about  the  tuition  fees  going  up  and  it' s  like 
another  door  slamming  in  my  face,"  said  Diaz. 


High  school  student  Jeanne  Diaz  looks 
over  university  calendars  she  may  not  get 
to  use  any  time  soon. 

Both  her  and  her  two  sisters  will  have  to  pay  fortheir 
own  education  since  her  family  does  not  have  any 
money  to  helpout,  says  Diaz,  adding  she  is  weary  taking 
on  a  big  debt  load.  "It  frightens.me.  I'll  have  a  debt  and 
then  what?  There  is  going  to  be  a  job  waiting  for  me?" 

Dom  Dente,  headof  guidance  at  Diaz'  school,  says 
this  appears  to  be  the  general  trend  within  the  school. 
"For  most  of  our  students,  because  they  come  from 
the  backgrounds  they  do,  they  are  the  first  ones  in  the 
fami  ly  to  go  to  uni  versi  ty .  To  apply  and  get  i  n ,  is  a  real 
breakthrough,"  he  said.  "With  the  sky-rocketing  of 
tuition  fees  and  other  costs,  for  some  of  these  fami- 
lies, they  can' t  swing  it." 

Data  on  social  class  of  applicants  is  not  collected. 
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WOMEN  SPEAK  OUT! 

AT  THE  HART  HOUSE/WOMEN'S  CENTRE  DISCUSSION  SERIES  •  PART  OF  ACtiveW9MEN@UofT  WEEK  •  SEPTEMBER  22  -  26/97 


MON.,  SEPT.  22  nd 


FREE 

and^reat  talk! 

Noon  to  1 :30pm  -  Great  Hall 


TUES.,  SEPT.  23rd 

^'"^ 

SUSAN  MAH  -  nutrition  &  fitness 
consultant,  fitness  instructor  at 
Hart  House  and  the  Athletic 
Centre. 


TRACY  HEALY  -  volunteer  at 
Sheena's  Place,  a  support  service 
for  people  with  eating  disorders. 

(BYO  lunch) 
Noon  to  1  pm  -  Great  Hall 


WED.,  SEPT.  24th 


LAURA  ROBINSON  -  sports  writer 
&  author,  former  National  Team 
cyclist. 

JUNE  LARKIN  -  acting  Director  of 
U  of  T's  Women's  Studies  Program. 
ELEANOR  MILLS  -  a  cross-Canada 
walker  for  osteoporosis! 
ANN  PEEL  -  founding  member  of 
ATHLETESCAN,  lawyer,  former 
National  Team  racewalker. 

6  to  8pm  -  East  Common  Room 


THURS.,  SEPT.  25th 

ALEX  BROOKS-HILL  -  U  of  T 
Phys-Ed  graduate,  2nd  year  medical 
student,  member  U  of  T  national 
championship  field  hockey  team. 

SANDRA  LEVY  -  2-time  Olympic 
athlete,  lawyer  at  Kramer  Barristers 
&  Solicitors. 

(BYO  lunch) 
Noon  to  I  pm  -  Great  Hall 


All    WELCOME^  HART  HOUSE 

J  \L^M^     w  V  M^M^^'K^AVML^*  university  of  Toronto 


For  information  call 

978-2452 


PLUS... 

•  MON.,  SEPT  22nd  -  5pm 
CHAPLAIN'S  OFFICE  -  Women's 
Spirituality  Group. 

•  WED.,  SEPT  24th  -  7:30pm 
LIBRARY  -  Kate  Pillion  and  Ellen 
Ladowsky  read  from  "How  to 
Dump  a  Guy"  -  a  coward's 
manual.  A  satirical  guide  to  love 
in  the  90's.  (presented  by  the 

Hart  House  Library  Committee) 

•  THURS.,  SEPT  25th  -  7:30pm 
MUSIC  ROOM  -  "Beyond  Hearth 
&  Home"  -  featuring  jane  Ash 
Poitras,  one  of  Canada's  eminent 
artists  whose  work  reflects  her 
native  "roots"  (presented  by  the 
Hart  House  Art  Committee) 
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/  Will  Not  Fall :  survivors  speak  out 


BY  DANA  DRAGUNOlU 


Turning  the  other  cheek  and  saying  thai  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  those  less-fortunate  will  not  make  our  social  ills  go  away. 

I  Will  Not  Fall  is  an  attempt  to  chart  a  strategy  to  end  wife  abuse.  A 
"multi-media  play  with  music, "  it  tells  the  true  story  of  Francine 
Nicholas,  who  after  being  shot  five  times  by  her  husband,  found  the 
strength  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  rebuild  her  life,  raise  six  children, 
go  back  to  college,  and  become  a fearless  advocate  against  wife  assault 
and  family  violence. 

Francine 's  seems  to  be  the-same-story-with-different-variations 
being  reported  with  alarming  frequency  by  our  media.  Only  minutes 
before  sitting  down  to  write  this  article,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  front 
page  Globe  and  Mail  article  telling  of  a  B.C.  woman  and  her  four 
children  who  had  been  bludgeoned  to  death  with  an  axe.  The  suspect 
is  the  woman 's  common-law  husband.  In  light  of  such  tragedy,  I  Will 
Not  Fall  is  timely,  relevant,  and  imperative. 

Just  after  the  first  preview  performance,  and  after  the  jubilation  of  the 
cast  has  died  down,  Francine  sits  next  to  me  with  her  cup  of  coffee.  Still 
marked  by  a  delicate  scar  on  her  cheekbone,  she  tells  me  the  stories  that 
lie  behind  the  statistics,  like  the  ones  that  show  the  average  woman  is 
assaulted  35  times  before  asking  for  help.  The  discrepancy  between 
Francine's  peacefulness,  her  quiet  strength,  her  h-less  Quebecois 
accent  and  the  events  she  is  recounting  is  staggering.  Her  daughter 
Angelique,  who  was  also  shot  that  fateful  night  and  who  has  staunchly 
shared  herexperiences  during  the  writing  and  stagingofthe  play,  comes 
in  from  time  to  time  to  see  what  her  mother  is  doing.  (It's  late  and 
Angelique  is  hungry.) 

Francine  explains  how  quickly  the  fairy  tale  romance  with  her  ex- 
husband  Maurice  devolved  into  nightmare.  During  their  courtship,  she 
was  nattered  by  his  numerous  gifts,  his  constant  need  to  be  close  to  her, 
his  jealousy  of  her  friends.  Unfortunately,  it  was  only  in  retrospect  that 
she  saw  through  this  "romantic"  rhetoric,  concluding  that  it  was  not 
love  but  control.  Soon  after  their  wedding,  he  began  doing  all  the  things 
which  are  at  first  easily  dismissed:  he  went  through  her  purse,  threw 
away  her  make-up  and  birth-control  pills,  forbade  her  to  communicate 


with  friends  and  family.  He  beat  her,  accusing  her  of  having  affairs,  of 
plotting,  of  neglecting  her  children. 

After  hearing  a  woman  recount  a  similar  story  on  a  late-night  show, 
Francine  adopted  a  quiet  strategy  of  self-empowerment:  "I  was 
challenging  myself.  If  I  could  do  this,  then  I  could  do  that.. .and  then  I 
could  leave  him.  That  was  my  goal." 

However,  her  new  part-time  job  driving  a  school  bus  and  her  idea  to 
take  an  English  correspondence  course  drove  Maurice  into 
a  state  of  frenzy. 

"His  jealousy  and  his  control  got  worse  and  worse. 
I  could  not  get  up  at  night  and  go  to  the  bathroom 
without  him  following  me.  He  was  also 
following  me  in  the  van  when  I  was 
driving  the  bus.  I  could  not 
even  get  the  groceries  by 

myself"  This  in-         ,  * 


BYmmHS 

REM/NDER 

Arts  and  Science  Council 
and  Committees 

SEPT.  26  -  4  p.m 


Last  day  for  receipt  of  nominations  to  be  fiand  delivered 
to  Office  of  the  Dean,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


The  anonymous  face  of  an  abuse  survivor  in  /  Will  Not  Fall. 


creasing  paranoia  was  followed  by  a  three-hour  beating  during  which 
he  threatened  to  kill  her,  her  children,  and  himself 

Several  weeks  later,  she  told  him  she  was  leaving  him.  Early  the  next 
morning,  she  woke  up  to  see  a  rifle  pointed  at  her  head.  After  an  initial 
shot  which  blinded  her,  Maurice  stalked  her  through  the  house, 
shooting  her  repeatedly.  More  concerned  about  her  children  than 
herself  Francine  kept  repeating  to  herself  "I  will  not  fall,  I  will  not  die." 
It  was  this  incantation  of  strength  that  guided  her  throughout  the 
following  years. 

New  concerns  were  waiting  for  her  at  home:  she  had  to  find  a  cheap 
place  to  live,  raise  six  children,  and  prepare  for  thecriminal  trial  looming 
ahead.  Li  ving  in  the  small  town  of  Bowmanvillc,  ("where  wife  assault 
didn't  exist"  she  says  with  a  wink  in  her  eye),  she  was  afraid  of  falling 
through  the  cracks. 

"I  started  using  the  system,"  she  says,  "using  everything  I  had: 
politicians,  social  workers,  friends.  1  was  on  the  news  almost  every 
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Moorcdalc  Concerts 
St.  Nicholas  Mass  with  Choir, 
Orchestra  plus  Bach  Cantata 
"Ich  Habe  Genug" 

David  King  conducts  All  the  King's  Voices, 
Adele  Kozak,  sop,  Margaret  Terry,  alto 
Michael  Donovan,  baritone. 
Pennis  Giesbrecht,  tenor 


Sat.  Sept.  27,  8pm,  Willowdale  United  Church 

Sun.  Sept.  28,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


week,  I  went  to  high  schools,  rallies,  speaking  as  loudly  as  I  could.  Not 
even  speaking-screaming." 

She  certainly  shocked  the  sedate  Bowmanville  community,  espe- 
cially when  her  new  organization  Alliance  Help  attracted  all  kinds  of 
local  women  bursting  with  stories  of  abuse,  violence,  and  fear. 
Although  she  was  called  a  "radical  survivor"  and  a  "man-hater,"  she 
soon  understood  that  "the  more  people  were  calling  me  names,  the 
more  I  was  realizing  that  I  was  effective. 
I  enjoyed  every  second  of  it." 

This  progressive  empowerment  con- 
tinued, and  Francine  became  part  of  the 
;  government- funded  Protocol  for  Abused 
Women  and  Their  Families,  a  series  of 
new  guidelines  developed  by  profes- 
sionals and  survivors  calling  for  an  inte- 
grated effort  among  publ  ic  service  agen- 
cies to  seal  the  many  cracks  within  the 
existing  system  (implementation  is 
still  pending). 

Towards  the  end  of  our  inter- 
view, Francine  breaks  into  a  happy 
grin  indicating  a  more  personal  suc- 
cess: "I  went  back  to  school  to 
study  computers.  Before  I  was  re- 
ally scared  of  computers.  Now  I  have 
a  really  nice  job." 

The  mention  of  this  new  job 
leads  her  back  to  the  inter-relatedness 
of  fear  and  control. 
"My  message  to  women  is  this:  know- 
ng  how  hard  it  is,  I  also  know  that  they 
an  make  it.  They  have  the  strength  to 
o  it,  even  if  they  don't  think  they  have. 
The  best  way  is  to  become  involved.  Go 
out  there,  meet  people,  and  implicate  yourself  And  certainly  don't  be 
afraid  to  speak  because  a  woman's  silence  is  an  abuser's  weapon." 

These  profound  last  words  are  followed  by  her  showing  me  her 
graduation  picture  displayed  next  to  another  photo,  a  close-up  of 
Francine's  lacerated  face  after  one  of  the  beatings. 

Francine's  recent  success  does  not  figure  prominently  into  / 
Will  Not  Fall;  rather,  it  is  a  footnote  to  a  work  rich  in  suspense, 
humour,  first-class  acting,  and  great  music.  Directors  Ruth  Ruth 
and  Ken  Innes  collaborated  with  Francine  throughout  its  writing 
and  staging.  Founders  of  The  Friendly  Spike  Theatre  Band,  they 
combine  theatrical  professionalism  with  a  strong  political  com- 
mitment. /  Will  Not  Fall  successfully  combines  the  power  and 
catharsis  of  Greek  drama  with  Brechtian  optimism.  It  moves  the 
audience  from  the  breath-stopping  masked  stylization  of  the 
shooting  to  the  courtroom  scene,  in  which  the  defence  threatens 
to  turn  into  a  swaggering  all-boys-club;  it  also  takes  you  into  the 
Nicholas  home  (the  set  is  limited  to  Francine's  "territory""the 
kitchen  and  the  bedrooms)  and  a  pool  hall  invaded  by  a  merry  band 
of  women  led  by  a  time-worn,  deep-voiced  female  blues  singer 
(Carolyn  Campbell).  The  role  of  Francine  is  played  by  several 
actresses,  a  reminder  that  Francine  may  be  any  one  of  us,  struggling 
with  silence  and  the  desire  for  freedom. 

Previews:  Sept.  23,  8  pni,  Sunday  2:30.  Run  of  Play:  Sept 
24-Oct.5,  8  pm,  Sun.  Mat.  2:30.  Opening  night  and  weekend 
performances  include  a  Cabaret  hosted  by  Francine 
Nicholas  offering  members  of  the  survivor  community  a 
forum  for  artistic  expression.  General  admission:  $7.  Stu- 
dents, seniors,  unemployed:  $5.  The  Theatre  Centre,  1032 
Queen  St.  W.,  at  Ossington,  516-4740. 
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The  School  of  Graciuate  Stuciies  hosts  its 
Anniversary  Colloquium 

Challenges  in  Graduate  Education 


Featuring  two  panel  discussions: 

2:15  p.m.      Challenges  in  the  Sciences 

Panelists:  Dr.  N.  B6gin-Heick  (Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies),  Professors  R.  Bond  (University  of 
Toronto),  L.  Proenza  (Purdue  University),  and  G.E.  Walker  (Indiana  University) 

4:15  p.m.      Challenges  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

Panelists:  Professors  L.  Hutcheon  (University  of  Toronto),  J.F.  Madden  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
B.  Shapiro  (McGill  University),  and  C.  Simpson  Stern  (Northwestern  University) 

September  30, 1997 

Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy  Management,  Room  108 

569  Spadina  Avenue 

For  more  information  call  946-3421 

Join  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  celebrating 

the  centenary  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  U  of  T 

and  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Staff,  students,  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 
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In  the  name  of  community,  people  across  the 
city  are  coming  together  to  celebrate  the  many 
facets  of  their  healthy  city.  This  week  is  Healthy 
City  Week,  organized  by  the  City  of  Toronto's  Healthy 
City  Office.  And  there  is  a  slew  of  events  being  held 
from  Sept.  20  to  28  all  dealing  with  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  economy  as  well  as  equity  in  Toronto. 

•  "The  value  of  Healthy  City  Week  is  that  it  recognizes 
the  holistic  nature  of  a  healthy  society  and  links  them 
together,"  says  Margaret  Hancock,  former  chair  of  the 
Metro  Network  for  Social  Justice  and  the  current 
warden  at  U  of  T's  Hart  House. 

"it  is  not  just  a  healthy  economy  that  is  important. 
It  must  be  tied  to  a  healthy  environment,  schools  and 
so  on." 

Healthy  City  Week  comes  at  a  time  when  commu- 
nity movements  and  organizations  are  gaining  force 
in  Toronto,  seemingly  in  response  to  political  trends  of 
globalization  and  an  increasingly  individualized  so- 
ciety. Examples  of  the  surge  in  community  participa- 
tion include  the  burgeoning  community  gardening 
movement  in  Metro  as  well  as  advocacy  theatre — 
both  initiatives  represented  in  the  week's  activities. 

"I  take  a  lot  of  happiness  from  all  the  new  local 
initiatives  sprouting  everywhere.  People  are  looking 
for  ways  to  express  democracy,"  says  Hancock. 

Community  involvement  as  a  form  of  democratic 
expression  is  particularly  pertinent  considering  the 
provincial  government's  failure  to  recognize  the 
opposition  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto  to  the  imminent 
megocity,  as  expressed  in  the  spring  referendum 
results  of  76  per  cent  against  the  amalgamation. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  government  keeps  taking 
away  our  voice  at  the  political  level,  people  ore 
looking  to  community-based  initiatives  as  a  way  to 
find  their  voice,"  adds  Hancock. 

Hancock  does  not  interpret  people's  actions  as  a 
form  of  backlash  against  the  government.  Rather, 
she  sees  the  organizing  as  a  positive  expression  of 
hope — a  creative  response  to  a  tough  situation.  She 
looks  to  the  community  of  Porkdole  for  an  example  • 
of  a  group  of  people  who  have  been  fighting  against 
the  odds — environmental,  economic  and  health- 
related — to  assert  their  healthiness. 

HEALTHY  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  CLOSE 

Toronto  is  not  the  only  one  with  a  Healthy  City 
Office.  There  is  actually  a  world  movement  of 
healthy  city  organizers,  and  Toronto  is  an  honorary 
member  in  the  European  Healthy  City 
movement.Toronto's  office  was  established  in  the 
early  1 980s.  The  concept  behind  the  organization  is 
that  most  things  that  affect  people's  health  are 
outside  of  the  health  care  system  and  are  instead 
a  result  of  the  environment,  the  economy  and 
equity  issues.  This  means  that  things  like  adequate 
food  and  housing,  and  access  to  decision-making 
in  the  community,  all  hove  an  effect  on  people's 
health. 

Fran  Perkins,  director  of  the  Healthy  City  Office  in 
Toronto,  stresses  that  people  need  to  cut  across 
societal  boundaries  to  solve  a  city's  problems. 

"People  need  to  work  together  to  find  a  way  to 
deal  with  complex  urban  problems,"  she  soys.  "It's  a 
partnership  between  government,  business  and  other 
members  of  the  community. " 

WOMEN  IN  MOTION 
Healthy  City  Week  is  an  expression — and  a  celebra- 
tion— of  these  partnerships.  U  of  T  is  participating  in 
Healthy  City  Week  through  its  Celebration  of  Active 
Women  Series.  DAR,  along  with  Hart  House,  is  spon- 
soring events  focused  on  issues  faced  by  active 
women.  These  events  include  workshops  on  weight 
training  and  cycling  for  women,  a  body  image 
discussion,  and  a  meeting  of  women  who  make  a 
difference.- 

"Many  of  us  are  active  in  several  ways  and  have  to 
balance  things,"  explains  Laney  Marshall,  directorof 
programs  at  Hart  House. 

Hart  House's  involvement  in  the  Active  Women 
activities  underlines  the  fact  that  there  is  more  to 
being  active  and  healthy  than  lifestyle  alone. 

"At  Hart  House,  when  you  say  the  word  active, 
certainly  it's  lifestyle  and  health,  but  it  is  also  art. 


literature,  politics  and  science,"  soys  Marshall. 

Hart  House's  participation  is  a  recognition  of  its 
situation  within  the  broader  community. 

"We  are  trying  to  reach  out  to  the  community  and 
beyond  so  we  ore  part  of  people's  lives,"  soys 
Hancock,  Hart  House  Warden. 

An  important  reason  fortheHouse'sinvolvement  is 
that  it  is  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  women 
being  allowed  into  Hart  House.  Previous  to  1 973,  only 
men  were  allowed  to  enter  the  building  and  use  its 
facilities. 

CITY  IN  ACTION 

The  Neighborhood  Action  on  Drugs  in  Parkdale  is 
on  example  of  people  working  together  as  a  group 
to  solve  an  urban  problem — substance  abuse.  The 
effort  is  based  on  a  community  development  model, 
the  theme  being  many  people,  many  paths.  The 
point  of  the  program  is  for  the  people  to  be  empow- 
ered and  build  community  rather  than  having  action 
imposed  by  bureaucrats  on  the  outside. 

Community  gardensare  being  called  the  new  urban 
commons.  A  place  where  neighbours  con  come  to- 
gether and  interact  both  with  each  other  and  nature. 

"This  is  a  place  for  people  to  come  together  in  a 
diverse  city,"  soys  Sean  Cosgrove,  an  urban  planner 
with  the  Toronto  Food  Policy  Council. 

The  community  gardening  movement  in  North 
America  has  come  in  waves  in  the  last  century,  the 
most  recent  resurgence  beginning  in  the  1973  in 


response  to  the  energy  and  environmental  crises.  In 
lower-income  neighborhoods,  vegetable  gardens 
have  grown  out  of  need. 

It  has  taken  longer  for  Torontonians  than  citizens 
of  other  Canadian  cities  to  catch  on  to  the  notion, 
but  now  they  are  as  popular  as  ever. 

"I  think  [people  in  Toronto]  are  looking  at  it  as  a 
positive  place  to  reconnect,"  soys  Cosgrove. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  community  gar- 
dens in  the  city  is  the  Alex  Wilson  Community  garden 
on  Richmond  near  Bathurst.  Now  a  concrete  lot,  the 
area  will  soon  be  converted  to  a  pork  in  a  downtown 
region  that  is  mostly  without  green  space. 

But  there  is  more  to  Toronto  community  gardens 
than  parks.  The  city  boasts  an  array  of  school  gar- 
dens, roof-top  ones  and  US-style  vegetable  gardens 
where  participants  walk  to  them  from  their  homes. 

Another  exciting  element  in  Healthy  City  week  is  the 
scheduled  activist  theatre.  Shows  include  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  Cycling  Ambassadors,  from  the  Toronto 
City  Cycling  Committee  and  interactive  theatre  put 
on  bythe  Just  Earth  Theatre  Troupeof  the  Multi-Rocial 
Network  for  Environmental  Justice. 

CITY'S  PULSE 

If  thehumberof  activities  scheduled  fortheweeksays 
anything  about  the  pulse  of  Toronto,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  live  in  a  healthy  city. 

"I  think  it  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  will  of  the 
people,"  says  Hancock. 
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CyPSIES  FA<E  RACISM  IN  METRO 


On  a  run-down  Scarborough  nnotel  strip 
gypsy  fonnilles  shore  hot  dogs  and 
honnburgers  with  IVIetro  residents  at  what 
appears  to  be  a  festive  welconning  party. 

The  motel  is  a  pathetic  attempt  at  a  hostel  and 
the  gypsies,  or  Roma  as  they  are  also  known,  are 
recent  arrivals  to  Toronto,  fleeing  the  persecution 
they  faced  in  the  Czech  Republic. 

The  children  examine  the  colourful  toys  brought 
by  a  neighbouring  aboriginal  community  while 
parents,  aunts  and  uncles  enjoy  a  second  helping 
of  barbeque  fare, 

Passing  cars  are  honking  constantly  as  they  catch 
sight  of  the  gathering  and  this  sends  a  ripple  of  high 
spirits  through  the  crowd. 

Yet,  beneath  the  laughter  and  makeshift  attempts 
at  communication  there  is  a  tension.  It  is  marked  by 
the  gypsies  acute  awareness  of  approaching 
passers-by,  a  desire  to  keep  the  children  in  sight, 
even  on  uneasy  awkwardness  in  their  reception  of 
these  friendly  visitors. 

But  then  this  barbeque  is  not  typical.  It  come  with 
a  press  release  and  a  political  purpose — to  confront 
the  racist  reception  Roma  have  received  in  Metro. 

Barbeque  defense  crew 

"I  received  a  fax  about  a  week  before  the  event 
that  said  the  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty  was 
going  to  go  out  to  the 
motel  in  Scarborough 
and  have  a  barbeque 
and  if  Nazi  skinheads 
showed  up,  they  would 
protect  the  refugees," 
said  former  NDP 
immigration  critic  Don 
Heap. 

"i  don't  always  agree 
with  the  way  the  coalition 
does  things,"  said  Heap, 
who  is  retired  from 
parliament  and  now 
spends  time  working  with 
refugees. 

"But  if  the  skinheads  didn't  show  up  and  they  had 
a  peaceful  barbeque,  that's  great." 

In  August,  the  gypsy  refugees  living  on  the 
Scarborough  motel  strip  were  subjected  to  racist 
attacks  by  fascist  skinheads. 

Since  then,  many  volunteers  working  with  the 
Roma  have  down-ployed  their  arrival  in  Canada 
and  their  exact  location. 

Butoneof  the  barbeque  organizers  says  volunteers 
were  determined  to  counteract  the  racist  reception 
head  on. 

"The  skinheads  had,  'Honk  if  you  hate  gypsies,' 
signs,"  said  OC  AP  director  John  Clarke.  "We  brought, 
'Honk  if  you  hate  racists,'  signs.  We  got  an  incredible 
response  from  passing  motorists,  just  honking 
constantly." 

He  adds  that  over  100  volunteers  from  the  anti- 
poverty  cooltion  and  a  Toronto-based  anti-racism 
group  came  ready  to  defend  the  gypsies  against 
skinheads  attracted  by  the  get  together. 

However,  the  barbeque  proceeded  peacefully 
and  defense  tactics  were  unnecessary. 


Skinheads  small  fry 

Clarke  says  the  skinheads  are  the  least  of  the 
problem.  It  is  racism  fed  to  the  public  through  the 
mainstream  that  is  stoking  flames  of  intolerance 
and  dispossessing  the  gypsies  in  the  land  they  have 
come  to  for  solace. 

"Everyone  knows  about  the  Nazis  going  out  there 
and  that  is  horrible — they  should  crawl  back  under 
whatever  rock  they  came  out  from,"  he  said. 

"But  the  racism  from  the  mainstream  press,  police 
and  certain  politicians  is  most  dangerous,"  added 

Clarke. 

Certainly,  the  back- 
lash against  the  Roma 
began  heating  up  mid- 
August  as  the  major 
papers  decided  to  sound 
the  alarm  bells  about  the 
'influx'  of  refugees. 

Here  is  a  typical 
example  provided  by  the 
paper  with  the  strictest 
anti-sensationalism 
standards,  the  Globeand 
Mail.  On  Aug.  13  a  front 
page  story  warned, 
"Gypsies  eyeing  Canada  as  haven,"  with  a  punchier 
subhead,  "TV  show  sparks  immigration  rush." 

The  article  then  portrays  excited  and  desperate 
gypsies  set  on  heading  to  Canada;  informs  readers 
that  the  Canadian  embassy  in  Prague  (the  capital 
city  of  the  Czech  Republic)  has  received  hundreds 
of  phone  calls  from  gypsies  who  "mistakenly  thought 
Canada  has  a  special  asylum  program  for  them;" 
tells  us  the  Czech  airline  flights  to  Toronto  are  booked 
through  October;  and  allows  government  officials 
ample  space  to  lament  the  misinformed  influx  of 
gypsies. 

The  story  masterfully  establishes  Roma  as  foolish 
nomads  ready  to  give  up  their  citizenship  and 
material  possessions  in  search  of  the  Canadian 
dream.  It  is  not  until  much  later  in  the  article,  after 
this  sentiment  is  embedded  in  readers'  psyches, 
that  a  cursory  look  at  the  incredible  racism  Roma 
face  in  the  Czech  Republic  is  offered. 

While  hidden  amidst  quotes  from  panicked 
government  officials,  is  the  actual  modest  number 
of  Czech  citizens,  assumed  to  be  gypsies,  that  have 
filed  for  refugee  status  in  Canada  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half  ending  June  30.  Their  total  is  491,  74  of 
which  have  already  been  deported. 

Numbers  game 

Clarke  is  highly  irritated  by  the  alarmist  numbers 
cidims.  "I  was  just  reading  in  today's  paper  another 
politician  talking  about  the  hostel  shortage  problem, " 
he  said,  about  Saturday's  Globe  and  Mail 

"Again  there  is  the  line  that  it  is  the  Roma  pushing 
things  to  the  breaking  point,  causing  the  crisis 
situation,"  he  said. 

He  points  to  a  United  Way  report  that  found  50,000 
people  ore  homeless  in  Metro — with  5,000  sleeping 
on  the  streets  and  others  jumping  from  hostel  to 
soup  kitchen.  It  also  found  there  are  1 35,000  people 
at  risk  of  becoming  homeless  in  the  near  future. 


"It  is  obvious  the  Roma  are  not  causing  the 
problem  and  to  suggest  so  is  ridiculous,"  added 
Clarke. 

Clarke  says  the  police  have  been  no  friends  to  the 
Roma  either.  "The  police  hove  been  very  active  in 
promoting  the  stereotype  that  they  are  criminals," 
he  said,  adding  they  have  been  aided  by  the  racist 
remarks  of  certain  politicians. 

Strange  social  norms 

"It  is  somehow  acceptable  to  throw  barbs  at  the 
Roma  that  if  you  directed  at  a  more  established 
immigrant  community  would  be  unacceptable," 
Clarke  observed. 

Gail  Holland,  sfaffmemberforthe  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada,  which  sponsors  refugees  from  overseas, 
says  gypsies  face  centuries  of  persecution.  She  says 
racism  is  extreme  not  only  in  the  Czech  Republic, 
but  also  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  "Gypsies  have 
hod  a  reputation  for  being  con  artists  and  thieves 
following  them  for  hundreds  of  years,"  she  said. 

And  Holland  adds  that  North  Americans  have 
also  lent  gypsies  a  romantic  identity  that  is  skewed 
by  superstition  and  criminality. 

"1  remember  hearing  as  a  little  girl  that  my  great, 
great  uncle  was  stolen  by  the  gypsies  for  his  beautiful 
red  hair,"  she  said.  "Tales  like  this  are  common  and 
told  over  and  over." 

Holland  believes  Metro's  up  at  arms  reaction  to 
the  gypsies  is  more  a  product  of  racism  than 
practical  numerical  concerns.  "There  is  a  very 
negative  atmosphere  about  people  of  colour, 
people  who  ore  different.  The  reaction  is  ail  out  of 
proportion  with  the  actual  numbers." 

Tight-lipped  turf  defenders 

Racist  public  reaction  has  been  so  striking  that 
many  Roma  advocates  refuse  to  talk  to  the  media 
or  disclose  the  location  of  the  gypsies. 

Fred  Franklin,  of  the  Toronto  refugee  affairs 
coalition  soys  it  is  activists  job  to  keep  the  publicity 
hounds  off  the  Roma,  adding  drawing  attention  to 
them  is  potentially  dangerous. 

However,  the  Toronto  community  is  beginning  to 
organize  and  Roma  who  hove  lived  in  Canada  for 
years  ore  coming  forward  as  translators. 

The  barbeque  is  certainly  not  the  end  of  Metro 
residents  pro-active  involvement  with  the  Roma. 

"We  will  continue  to  take  actions  to  defend 
them,"  said  Clarke. 
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by       Sarah       Elton/Varsity  Staff 

Jane  Jacobs  is  an  urban-thinking  god.  After  an  innpressive  career  that  includes  authoring 
a  nunnber  of  bool<s  about  cities  that  have  revolutionized  urban  development — the  nnost 
recognized  one  being  The  Death  and  Life  of  American  Cities  which  shook  up  the 
estoblishnnent  in  1 961  — lane  Jacob's  isn't  resting  on  her  laurels.  She  is  still  active  and  her 
voice  has  most  recently  sung  out  in  protest  against  the  megacity.  An  American  by  birth, 
she  made  her  way  to  New  York  City  during  the  Depression  years  to  seek  her  fortune.  After 
working  as  a  stenographer  and  completing  two  years  at  Barnard  University,  she  worked 
as  editor  of  an  architectural  magazine.  There  she  wrote  articles  that  were  to  be  the  seeds 
for  Death  and  Life.  In  1 968,  Jacobs  and  her  family  moved  to  Toronto  where  she  has  lived 
ever  since.  I  spoke  to  Jacobs  on  a  balmy  September  afternoon  in  her  downtown  home. 

Varsity:  why  is  Toronto  a  good  city?  they  hove  o  future,  not  the  oak  tree  and  the  grandparents. 

Jane  Jacobs:  Well,  it  is  very  basic,  Toronto — notnnetro  Vorsity:  So  if  Toronto  is  a  result  of  good  policy... 
and  not  what  the  megacity  will  be— takes  into  account  JacObS:  And  also  things  that  happened  without  any 
what  the  citizens  want.  There  is  also  the  idea  of  what  is  a 
good  city  and  what  is  a  healthy  city.  A  healthy  city  is  about 
how  people  are  getting  along.  It's  on  idea  that  the  city  is 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  good 
of  the  city. 

Varsity:  so  ore  you  saying  that  citizens'  wants  being  heard 
is  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  city?  Toronto  is  good 
because  of  its  people  versus  Toronto  is  good  because  of 
its  geography? 

Jacobs:  Oh,  I  think  geography  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  I  know  we  ore  often  taught  in  school  that  the  reason  a 
city  is  here  or  there  and  what  its  assets  are  is  because  of 
geography.  But  the  minute  you  examine  it,  you  see  that 
there  ore  examples  of  many  wonderful  harbours  all  over 
the  world  that  don't  hove  cities  on  them  or  have  miserable 
stagnant  cities.  You  also  see  very  lively  and  economically 
vital  cities  that  don't  have  good  harbours.  So  the  theory 
that  the  city  grew  because  of  its  harbour  just  doesn't  hold 
up.  Cities  grow  because  of  what  people  do. 

Varsity:  l  hear  people  say  Toronto  is  good  in  comparison 
to  American  cities  because  people  live  downtown  and 
residential  areas  are  mixed  in  with  commercial  areas.  Is 
this  important? 

Jacobs:  It's  very  important.  But  it  isn't  an  act  of  God  or 

of  geography.  It  is  an  outcome  of  city  policies.  You  only 
need  to  go  to  Buffalo  to  see  what  expressways  did  there. 
[There  ore]  expressways  right  through  the  city  and  all 
through  the  downtown  which  is  largely  expressways  and 
parking  lots.  Yet  Buffalo,  back  up  until  the  1950s,  was  the 
big  city  that  Torontonians  used  to  go  to  and  experience 
city  life.  If  they  wanted  to  go  to  an  interesting  restaurant, 
or  do  some  special  shopping,  half  a  century  ago  they 
went  to  Buffalo.  Now,  of  course,  people  from  Buffalo 
come  here. 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  geography  of  the  two 
places,  it  has  to  do  with  the  policies  and  things  that  weren't 
policy  but  just  happened.  Buffalo  became,  early  on,  very 
much  of  0  branch  plant  city.  Now  it  wasn't  that  the  branch 
plants  made  it  absentee  owned,  they  did,  it  was  that  there 
was  not  much  local  initiative.  And  it  was  this  lack  of  local 
initiative  that  mattered.  In  Toronto,  there  was  much  more  of 
it  and  it  had  morescope.  People  don't  usually  pay  that  much 
attention  to  initiative  because  new  things,  when  they  start, 
are  smell  and  they  ore  not  basic  by  definition.  But  they  ore 
very  important,  they  are  the  future.  The  acorn  and  the  baby. 


particular  policy.  In  real  Ofe  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  self- 
organizing  and  self-regulating  that  goes  on  and  that  is  in 
nature  and  it  is  also  in  human  affairs. 

Varsity:  what  do  you  think  of  the  megacity?  Actually,  I 
know  from  your  door  what  you  think  of  the  megacity. 

Jacobs:  I  think  it  isa  very  poor  thing.  I  think  it  will  of  necessity 
mean  that  we  have  very  large  bureaucracies.  [Large 
bureaucracies]  have  to  try  to  smooth  out  and  simplify  things 
because  they  can' t  contend  with  so  many  particulars.  They 
are  too  big.  As  John  Barber  said,  I  think  in  this  morning's 
paper,  one  size  fits  all.  That's  a  recipe  for  doing  badly  for 
a  city. 

There  ore  excuses  that  they  will  save  money  but  that  is 
nonsense  because  big  bureaucracies  always  cost  more. 
Everybody's  efforts  have  to  be  spent  so  much  on  making 
them  function  themselves,  their  own  internal  liaisons, 
coordinations  and  arrangements. 

Varsity:  People  are  saying  that  generally  Harris'  policies 
are  going  to  change  the  make-up  of  Ontario  and  that  this 
will  have  an  effect  on  Toronto  because  welfare  gets  cut 
and  then  people  who  live  in  the  country  come  to  the  city 
and  then  because  of  the  changes  to  the  property-tax 
structure,  etc,  everything  is  going  to  change.  First  of  all,  do 
you  agree  with  this,  and  is  there  anything  we  con  do  about 
it? 

Jacobs:  Things  are  not  only  changing  but  there  is  so 
much  change  "being  imposed  so  fast  that  I  don't  think 
anybody  knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  can't  put 
too  much  change  on  any  institution,  just  the  same  as  on 
any  person,  without  danger  of  collapse.  Even  if  all  the 
changes  mode  sense,  which  I  don't  think  they  all  do.  But 
let's  just  pretend  that  there  were  no  mistakes  in  them.  Just 
the  fact  that  so  much  change  so  fast  is  going  to  moke 
messes  and  nobody  is  going  to  know  how  it  is  going  to 
work  out.  The  people  in  the  legislature,  or  [those]  advising 
Harris,  don't  [seem  to]  actually  have  much  experience  of 
life.  And  they  are  fooled  by  the  fact  they  have  power, 
They  hove  it,  no  doubt  about  that,  but  they  seem  to  think 
that  if  you  have  power  you  can  do  anything.  Just  order  it. 
But  that  doesn't  work,  that  is  not  reality.  They  can  order  it 
but  they  will  be  amazed  by  what  they  get.  Which  it  won't 
be  as  they  envision  it. 

Varsity:  what  do  you  think  of  Highway  409,  north  of  the 
city?  [The  new  major  highway  running  north  of  Toronto;  a 
toll  rood]  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this  because  I  know  you 


fought  against  the  Spodina  Expressway  in  the  late  60s. 

Jacobs:  It  is  mostly  for  trucks.  I  think  it's  too  bad  that  we 
ore  depending  so  much  on  trucks  rather  than  rail  to 
move  those  great  big  boxcar-sized  freight.  Canada  has 
let  its  whole  roil  system  go  to  pieces  which  is  foolish.  In 
Europe,  at  the  same  time,  they've  been  building  up  their 
roil  systems.  It  is  perfectly  possible  and  it  mokes  more 
sense. 

Varsity:  l  thought  we  could  talk  more  theoretically. 
What  is  the  importance  of  green  space?  People  in  Toronto 
now  ore  creating  native  species  gardens,  the  city  is  trying 
to  set  up  community  gardens.  There  is  obviously  concern 
about  green  space. 

Jacobs:  I  think  we  ore  very  lucky  to  live  in  what 
somebody  has  called  an  urban  forest — the  trees  and  the 
vines.  Usually  when  people  talk  about  green  space  they 
think  it  has  to  be  park  set  aside.  But  actually,  the  trees  and 
the  vines  and  people's  own  little  gardens  are  far  more 
important.  I  don't  want  to  minimize  the  parks  or  give  the 
impression  that  we  shouldn't  hove  any  parks  but  really,  if 
the  streets  were  barren  of  trees,  the  porks  wouldn't  help 
much.  So  when  we  think  of  green  space  we  should  be 
thinking  of  the  whole  city  and  its  opportunities  for 
greenery,  everywhere. 

Now  we  don't  have  air  conditioning  in  this  house  and 
it's  nice  and  cool  in  the  summer  because  we  hove  a 
good  thick  vine  on  the  south  wall  of  the  house.  That 
makes  an  enormous  difference.  You  can  feel  it  when 
you  come  in  from  outside.  You  con  do  on  awful  lot  with 
growing  things. 

Varsity:  so  you  don't  think  that  people  are  alienated 
from  nature  when  they  live  in  the  city 

Jacobs:  No,  obviously  they  aren't.  Whyshouldtheybe? 
Varsity:  you  don't  think  a  dichotomy  exists? 

Jacobs:  No.  We're  all  port  of  nature.  It  is  like  thinking  of 
the  division — like  Descartes'  idea,  the  division  between 
mind  and  body  as  two  separate  things.  We  see  what  a 
fallacy  that  is  now.  To  think  of  human  beings  and  cities  as 
something  separate  from  nature  is  exactly  that  some 
kind  of  fallacy.  We  and  our  habitations  ore  port  of  nature. 

Varsity:  Even  the  strip  moll  with  no  trees  and  concrete 
parking  lots  you  would  consider  port  of  nature? 

Jacobs:  Yes,  it  is  an  artifact  of  human  beings. 
Varsity:  Would  you  ever  wont  to  live  in  the  country? 
Jacobs:  I  often  have  and  I  like  the  country. 
Varsity:  why  are  we  incompetent  at  city  building? 
Jacobs:  We  ore  not  all  that  incompetent  at  it.  If  you  take 

0  long  view — it  doesn't  even  have  to  be  very  long,  a  few 

centuries— we've  mode  mistakes  all  right  and  we  should 
be  really  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing  to  the  rest 
of  nature.  We've  got  to  reform  that. 
But  as  for  being  incompetent  at  city  building,  we  don't 
have  the  terrible  epidemics  sweeping  through  cities  that 
there  used  to  be.  We  don't  hove  the  awful  child  mortality 
rates,  and  maternal  mortality  rotes  that  we  used  to  have. 
And  these  ore  oil  gains  that  hove  been  mode  in  cities  and 
extended  to  other  places.  When  people  think  about  the 
good  old  days,  or  think  about  smaller  settlements  in  the 
post,  they  usually  put  a  rosy  glow  on  them  by  thinking  of 
the  few  most  fortunate  people  in  those  places.  It  would 
hove  been  pretty  miserable  for  most  of  us.  And  especially 
women.  Life  was  much  more  dangerous  for  [women]  in 
the  sense  that  they  had  shorter  lives,  they  were  more  likely 
to  lose  their  lives  than  men.  So  I  am  not  one  to  romanticize 
the  past.  I  know  we  have  lots  of  problems.  We've  got  to  do 
a  lot  better  particularly  with  the  dangerous  chemicals, 
that's  what  scares  me  the  most.  But  I  think  that  if  we  really 
work  at  it,  it's  possible  to  overcome  things  of  that  sort. 

Varsity:  why  do  you  think  you  come  up  with  your 
theories? 

Jacobs:  I  think  it  was  just  because  I  was  looking  at  what 
was  really  there  instead  of  listening  to  theory  about  it.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that.  And  I  was  not  the  only  one.  Lots  of 
people  were  doing  that  but  not  the  people  with 
credentials.  All  the  people  with  credentials  were,  in  so  for 
OS  they  were  thinking  and  prescribing  for  cities,  were 
doing  it  based  on  theory  and  not  on  what  was  to  be  seen. 
Whereas  ordinary  people  without  credentials  were 
looking  at  it  in  a  much  more  clear-sighted  way.  In  a  way 

1  had  credentials.  I  was  an  editor  of  on  architectural 
magazine,  writing  for  the  theorists.  At  the  time  I  began 
having  different  ideas,  I  began  to  see- how  wrong  they 
were.  I  was  in  a  fortunate  position  that  way.  I  wasn't 
scared  of  the  people  with  credentials.  I  talked  to  them  all 
the  time  and  they  read  what  I  wrote  and  respected  me. 
Although  later  on  they  were  outraged  of  me,  but  not  all. 
I  think  this  is  very  important  for  university  people  to 
understand  this  because  [university]  is  where  the 
credentials  come  from.  It  is  very  important  to  remind 
university  students  that  they  ore  getting  credentials  but 
they  are  getting  them  kind  of  at  a  price  and  they  better 
not  lose  their  own  independent  judgement  and  their 


JANE  JACOBS,  IDEAS  THAT  MATTER,  an  international 
gathering,  will  be  held  in  Toronto  from  October  15-19. 
hotline:944-l  303  www.jacobs97.com 
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A  Poem  by  Jesse  Hirsh 
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fhe  city  is  in  re  volt 
ttie  state  is  controiiedbythe  private  interest 
of  tt)e  marl<et 

and  ttie  pubiic  interest  is  raising  its  voice  in 
protest, 

rising  to  reclaim  democratic  public  rule. 

anti-authioritarians  in  ttie  city  are  mobilizing 
and  organizing, 

tiiey're  under  attack  and  promptly 
responding  back. 

anarchists  are  Community  builders 

they  organize  against  the  state,  and  do  so 

through  self-organization. 

community  becomes  the  basis  for 

participatory  democracy 

and  the  community  becomes  the  basis  for 
a  larger,  and  expanding  solidarity. 


the  anarchist  copimunity  knows 

boundaries, 


and  new  anarchist  communitiesorise  each 
and  every  day. 

this  form  of  community  building,  and 

community  organizing, 

tends  to  occur  in  the  background,  out  of 

the  limelight, 

andot  peace  within  the  confines  of  social 

harmony. 

so  ttiere  we  were  standing  in  ttie  mayor's 
living  room 

at  this  party  of  student  presidents,  liberals, 
ndps,  and  lories, 

mixed  in  withi  thiis  selection  of  'youth  leaders ', 
rallying  against  north  york  salesman  come 
mayor,  met  lastman. 

the  anarchists  who  hacked  into  the  party 
ask  the  mayor: 

how  about  municipal  fines  for  corporate 

war  crimes? 

global  issues  as  local  issues, 
anti-corporate  organizing,  rising  from  the 
roots. 

what  about  the  Multilateral  A  greementon 
Investments, 

you  know  the  OECD  treaty  that  eliminates 
national  sovereignty?  the 
national  legislation  that  pre  vents  the  "free  " 
mo  vement  of  trade  and  capital; 
non  tariff  trade  barriers  are  the 
excuses  and  bludgeon,  that  effectively 
eliminate  the  state. 

are  these  going  to  be  issues  in  the  coming 
political  events: 
strike  and  election  ? 

anarchists  are  active  and  involved  in  a 
large  array  of  issues  and  events 

s9l9crr9c^^zit&^n9r!?lYstl%K^tS^f?AtP°^^ 

their,  own. struggles  and  then  Create 
solidarity  by  working  .with  other  , 
autonomous  groups,  fnis  form  of  free- 
association  allows  anarchist  the 
freedom  and  ability  to  respond  to  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  the  state. 
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indeed  are. 
unlike  capitalism,  socialism,  or  communism, 
anarchism  isn't  really  a  system  of 
governance, 

nor  a  distinguished  political  identity, 
rather  it  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a 
movement, 

that  most  people  are  involved  in,  often 
indirectly  and  by  default 

anarchism  Itself  Is  best  rooted  in  action  and 
struggle.  ' 
many  anarchists  define  themselves  by  their 
deeds, 

and  use  their  words  as  both  outreach  and 
self-defence  from  the  state. 

itjs  important  to  note  thotanyone  Can 

define  themselves  an  ariarchist- 

but  most  anarchists  are  defined  not  oy 
themselves,  but  by  their  environment. 


whether  groups  and  individuals,  most  just 
don't  admit  it 

the  anarchists  are  the  people,  the  party  by 
all  for  all, 

the  popular  revolution  that  everyone  can 
dance  in. 

on  the  weekends  food  not  bombs  does 
free  servings  for  the  people, 
currently  at  the  grange  pork,  the  vegan 
feast  for  peace, 

brings  together  people  of  the  city  from 
many  backgrounds 

who  break  bread  and  share  stories  of  life. 

Qnarchistpoiltlcs  dissolves  the  barriers 
between  humans, 

all  eat  together  and  share  a  struggle  for 
dignity  and  respect. 

often  food  not  bombs  will  serve  at  political 


alternative  transportation, 

both  within  community  support  for 

alternatives, 

and  organized  efforts  towards  advocacy, 
the  last  friday  of  every  month  is  marked 
with  a  critical  mass  ride: 
a  large  bike  ride  exerting  the  power  of 
organizing  cyclists, 

shutting  the  city  down  with  theirsheer  moss 
as  traffic. 

ranging  between  1 50  and  300  riders,  critical 
mass  is  a  fun  and  empowering  way 
to  regain  confidence  on  the  streets,  and 
reclaim  cyclists'  rights  as  traffic. 

critical  mass  as  a  concept  seeks  to  ignite  a 
reaction  amongst  the  populace, 
wherein  people  shed  the  chains  of 
oppression, 

and  work  towards  collective  liberation. 


the  .  gnarchist 
environmervT  ^.  .^is 
construcfed  by  activity 

within  this  context,  anarchists  adopt  the 

role  of  the  public  interest, 

an  identity  supposedly  reserved  for  the 

government, 

often  reclaimed  by  the  people  through 
self-organizing. 

the  friends  of  the  lubicon  waged  on 
effective  campaign 

against  a  jopanese  trans-national 
coporation:  daishowa 
who  hod  mined,  pumped  out  oil,  and  then 
clear  cut, 

the  lands  of  the  lubicon  cree  in  northern 
alberta. 


d  e  m  o  c 

the  equality  of  voice, 
anti-authoritarian,  organized  and 
spontaneous,  direct,  immediate,  and 
random 

were  talking  about  the 

PSOPIG,  and  it's  0  weird  and 
wonderfur  thing. 

anarchy  and  anarchism  ore  words  often 
misused,  and  more  often  better  left 
unsaid. 

a   term   defined    as   against  rule, 

operate,  and  on  excuse  to  argue. 

for  the  most  port  anarchists  are  not  for 
chaos,  and  they  are  against  violence, 
misperceptions  of  anarchy  and  anarchism 
have  been  historically  perpetuated 
by  the  state,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
effective  and  organized  change. 

organized  anarchism  historically  has 

successfully  challenged  the  state. 

from  many  directions,  enacting  a  diversity 

in  tactics  and  strategy, 

anarchists  organize  against  power, 

challenge  authority, 

and  work  for  democracy  via  co-operative 

autonomy. 

consider  this  paradox: 

many  people  who  consider  themselves 

anarchists  are  not 

and  many  people  who  reject  the  term 


In  response,  daishowa  sued  the  friends  of 

the  lubicon  for  $  1 0  million, 

with  an  injunction  that  silenced  friends  of 

the  lubicon  for  the  last  2  years. 

the  trial  itself  is  now  underway  in  an  Ontario 

court, 

where  if  daishowa  wins,  consumer  boycotts 
in  Canada  will  be  illegal. 

the  friends  of  the  lubicon  are  the  Canadian 

version  of  the  mclibel  triol- 

when  two  UK  activists  were  taken  to  court 

for  their  efforts  to  educate  people 

about  the  destructive  practices  waged  by 

MacDonalds. 

they  organized  themselves  against 
corporate  power, 

but  also  organize  for  native  rights  and 
sovereignty. 

there  are  many  facets  to  the  struggles  for 
freedom, 

many  tactics,  perspectives,  approaches, 
and  targets. 

a  well  balanced  activist  understands  the 
interdependence  of  issues, 
and  is  aware  of  the  solidarity  between 
various  groups  and  individuals. 

the  Ontario  public  interest  research  group, 
or  opirg  for  short, 

is  an  invaluable  resource  on  most  university 
campuses  in  Ontario, 
in  toronto,  opirg  plays  a  central  role  in 
facilitating  co-operation, 

andcreatingaspaceforpeopleofaiiinterests 

and  intensify 

to  become  aware,  get  involved,  and  learn 
through  change. 

a  diverse  number  of  groups  ore  in  touch 
with  opirg, 

making    it    a      center  Of 

radical  knowledgeond 

activity. 

the  public  interest  drives  the  forces  of 
democracy, 

researching,  organizing,  and  acting,  on 

numerous  issues, 

that  effect  and  involve  us  all. 

a  grass  roots  movement  rises  on  its  own, 
finding  energy  to  walk,  run,  and  fly  for 
freedom, 

then  securing  peace  and  safety,  for  rest 
and  relaxation. 

anarchism  in  toronto  is  often  un-named, 
ambiguous, 

intimidated,  individual,  while  at  other  times 
in  your  face. 


everits,  - 

or  be  present  and  participate  in  various 
forms  of  public  education. 

who's  emmo  is  an  infoshop  and  record 
store 

democratically  organized  by  anarchists, 

located  in  kensingtpn  market 

run  by  a  collective  ofrolunteers, 

who's  emma  supplies  the  anarchist 

community 

with  a  healthy  selection  of  books  and 
radical  tunes. 

odd  to  this  concerts  and  events  out  front 
and  in  the  basement. 


there's  currently  efforts  underway  to  revive 
the  anarchist  reading  and  discussion  group 
that  was  co-ordlnoted  out  of  the  UofT 
OPRIG. 


in  the.fprm  of  a^JQUndtQble, 
anarchists  get  togethertcraiscuss: 

theories,  tactics,  and  tenents  of  anarchist 

philosophy  and  practice. 


there  are  a  number  of  groups  in  toronto, 

who  while  not  explicity  anarchist, 

ore  influenced  and  often  composed  of 

active  and  engaged  anarchists. 

the  toronto  coalition  against  racism  (tear) 

(§!a(5y?!9li^n:ommunitv  bosed  onti-racist 

andsocial  justice  groups 

uniting  against  racism  and  fascism, 
mobilizes  a  diverse  constituency, 
led  by  those  communities  targeted  by 
racism  and  fascism. 

another  group,  the  Ontario  coalition  against 
poverty, 

while  markedly  socialist,  is  also  supported 
by  many  strong  anarchists, 
ocop  employs  direct  action  to  rally  support 
around  issues  and  events. 

one  issue  that  faces  us  all,  the  centrepiece 

of  run-away  capitalism. 

Is  the  dominance  and  prevolonce  of 
technology  and  media, 
the  coalition  against  technological 
unemployment  (CATU), 

lf,^j;ipJ(ion  and  education  group 

critical  analysis  of  technology  and  the 
social  implications 

of  0  world  out  of  control,  seduced  by  the 
power  of  machines. 

the  revival  of  luddism,  the  shunning  of 
technology,  is  coupled  with  a  new  culture 
of  resistance, 

where  youth  are  invading  electronic 
networks, 

hacking,  phreaking,  and  exploring  the 

technological  power  structure. 

anarchists  are  not  taking  the  electronic 

maelstrom  sitting  down, 

whether  rejecting  it  outright,  or  engaging  it 

directly, 

anarchists  are  confronting  capitalisms' 

technological  power 

machines  in  our  cities  are  often  sources  of 
destruction. 

motor  vehicles  are  a  primary  source  of 
smog  and  pollution, 

and  half  a  dozen  cyclists  have  been  killed 
this  summer, 

by  reckless  toronto  drivers,  speeding 
through  the  city. 

many   anarchists   organize  around 


§r9g?MtoCldiO  in  toronto  is  another 

for  radical  and  anarchist  perspective  and 
information. 

both  c  kin  and  ciut  have  programming  and 
personnel 

who  are  either  anarchist  or  anarchist 
sympathizers. 

In  organizing  our  communities,  community 
radio  is  on  invaluable  resource, 
allowing  the  city  to  shore  its  stories,  and 
announce  its  actions, 
however  it's  also  important  for  us  all  to  not 
forget  the  cbc. 

after  all  the  cbc  is  publlC  SpOCe, 

many  anarchists  and  non-onorchists  in 
Canada  ore  waging  a  campaign 
to  transform  the  cbc  into  on  international 
community  centre. 

there  ore  currently  efforts  underway  to 
organize 

a  large  tfans -Continental 

gatheirng  in  Toronto  for  next  summer 
which  will  be  called:  'active  resistance', 
the  first  "ar'  was  held  in  Chicago  last  summer, 
and  attracted  over  700  anarchist  from  all 
over  north  omerica. 

toronto  anarchists  hope  that  by  organizing 
the  next  one 

here  in  toronto  for  the  summer  of  1998, 
we  will  be  able  to  attract  a  similar  number 
from  far  and  wide. 

this  type  of  larger  network  organizing  is  also 
accompanied 

by  the  early  stages  of  anarchist 
federations: 

a  toronto  anarchist  federation,  a  Canadian 
federation, 

to  then  join  up  with  the  existing:  international 
anarchist  federation. 

within  and  without  anarchism  in  toronto  is 

the  media  collective. 

much  more  a  rumour  than  a  recognized 

entity, 

the  media  collective  seeks  peace,  finds 

lOV©,       creates  harmony 

many  anarchists  are  involved  iri  the  medio 

collective, 

however  the  collective  is  less  a  group, 
much  more  a 

movement 

what  is  anarchism  in  toronto  ?  you  are. 
who  are  the  anarchists  in  toronto?  the 
people. 

why  are  the  anarchists  organized?  for 

survival  and  self-defence. 

who  organizes  the  anarchists?  you  do. 


ANARCHISTCONTACT  NUMBERS: 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon 

763-7500    -    fol@tao.ca   -  http:// 

www.tao.ca/~fol/ 

OPIRG 

978-7770  -  opirg@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
Food  Not  Bombs 

Hotline:  81 2-6765  -  Email:  fnbtor(a)tao.ca 
Who's  Emma  -  67  1/2  Nassau  St. 
OPIRG  anarchist  round-table 
the  group  plans  to  meet  at  the  anarcho- 
commune  at  70  Baldwin. 
Toronto  Coalition  Against  Racism  (TCAR) 
530-0262    -    tcar@cpol.com  - 
www.ryerson.ca/-melbirt/tcar/ 
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ANOTHER 


Toronto's 
thriving 
arts 
community 
may  soon  be 
c  a  m  p  f  i  r  e 
foll<lore — ^justlil<ethe 
six  communities  now 
composing  Greater 
Toronto— a  memory  of 
pre-IVIegacity  days. 

In  tlie  name  of  "Common 
Sense,"  tlie  community  wiiich 
has  helped  Toronto  and  the 
rest,  of  Canada  forge  a 
distinct  identity  is  under 
attack,  Now  it  is  facing  an 
identity  crisis  of  its  own  as  the 
community  prepares  for 
funding  cuts  that  will 
effectively  silence  many 
voices  in  oursociety,  But  what 
will  this  unprecedented  stril<e 
at  the  arts  community  mean 
for  Toronto  itself? 


ik^liJIi^Hefli   

Toronto's  varied  arts  scene,  the  majority 
of  wi^lcti  is  not-for-profit,  is  funded  by  a 
complicated  system  of  grants  whichi 
reflects  the  multi-levelled  government 
system  currently  in  place.  Metro  spends 
about  $6  million  a  year  supporting  the 
arts,  while  the  city  of  Toronto  itself  spend: 
$4.7  million,  Financial  support  of  the  arts 
by  the  other  municipalities  is  considerably  lower:  despite 
proclaiming  himself  the  champion  of  the  arts,  Mel 
Lastmon's  North  York  mayor  contributes  only  $156,100  to 
the  arts;  Etobicoke,  $  1 21 ,000;  Scarborough,  $66,000;  York, 
$57,600;  and  East  York,  $7,000. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Megacity,  many  fear  that  the 
amalgamation  of  these  seven  different  granting  programs 
will  threaten  the  existence  of  many  groups  and 
organizations  as  funding  is  slashed  in  the  name  of 
eliminating  duplication. 


There  is  also  concern  about  how  the  new  Megacity  council 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  serving  Toronto's  eclectic  arts 
community.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  different  grant-giving 
bodies  have  always  operated  according  to  different 
philosophies  on  how  grants  should  be  distributed. 

Metro  spends  the  majority  of  its  arts  budget  on  the  Big 
Four:  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  the  National  Ballet,  the 
Canadian  Stage,  and  the  Canadian  Opera  Company.  In 
contrast,  theTorontoArtsCouncilhasgenerally  supported 
non-profit,  innovative  projects. 

The  future  makeup  of  Toronto's  arts  community  could 
very  well  be  decided  by  how  the  Megacity  sets  it  priorities. 
Although  we  may  be  able  to  continue  visiting  the  AGO, 
the  smaller  local  galleries,  dancetroupes,  andcommunity 
theatre  groups  may  disappear.  The  loss  of  grass-roots 
artists  will  undermine  Toronto's  reputation  as  a  place  of 
experimentation  and  innovation  as  the  remaining  arts 
groupsstruggle  to  survive.  While  the  independents  cannot 
prosper  without  the  presence  of  the  Big  Four  to  encourage 
a  positive  cultural  climate,  the  Big  Four  cannot  continue  to 
be  relevant  without  the  creative  energy  of  the  grass-roots 
individual. 

The  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  Toronto's  arts  community 
is  exacerbated  by  continuing  cuts  to  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  (OAC),  the  largest  grant-giving  body  in  the 
province.  In  the  past  three  years,  the  Ontario  government 
has  reduced  funding  to  the  OAC  by  an  unprecedented  40 
per  cent.  Where  once  the  Ontario  government  was  a 
leader  in  promoting  the  arts,  according  to  an  OAC  report. 


to  make  sure  that  these  cuts  do  not  erode 
what  has  been  so  carefully  built  up." 

What  Toronto's  arts  community  has 
established  is  an  international  reputation  for 
excellence  which  has  focused  attention  on 
Canada  and  the  uniqueness  of  our  culture, 
even  as  Canadians  belie  the  fact  that  such 
an  identity  exists.  Toronto's  cultural 
community  is  truly  a  world-class 
phenomenon.  Our  theatre  industry  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  world  behind  London  and 
New  York.  The  Toronto  Film  Festival  is  second 
in  scope  only  to  Cannes.  Our  publishing 
houses  are  among  the  best  in  the  world,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  international 
literary  a  wards  won  by  Canadians  in  the  last 
few  years. 


Let  there  be  no  doubt,  Toronto  is  the 
creative  centre  of  Canada.  Half  of  all 
Canada's  artists  call  Toronto  home.  Except 
for  a  few  exceptions  such  as  Vancouver 
and  Montreal,  Toronto  is  the  centre  for  music, 
film,  television,  art,  dance,  and  publishing  in 
Canada.  More  precisely,  according  to  the 
Golden  Report  on  Greater  Toronto,  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  arts  activity  in  the  GTA 
takes  place  in  the  downtown  core.  Artists  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  hove  already  voiced 
concerns  about  what  the  Megacity  will  in 
turn  mean  for  them  because  many  groups 
outside  the  GTA  and  outside  of  Ontario  are 
nurtured  and  sustained  by  the  arts  activity  in 
Toronto. 


Toronto  has  a  lot  to  lose  if  it  continues  to 
allow  the  rich  legacy  of  its  arts  community  to 
be  undermined.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
coincidence  that  a  government  which  has 
shown  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  opinions 
f  its  constituents  should  attack  a  community 
whose  works  attempt  to  capture  the  mood 


Ontario  is  now  in  eighth  place  out  of  the  12 
provincial  and  territorial  arts  supporters.  The  annual 
per  capita  spending  on  the  OAC  has  dropped  to  $2.26  per 
person  compared  to  Manitoba's  $6.54  and  Alberta's  $5.97, 
a  level  of  funding  that  hasn't  been  seen  since  1 974,  when 
Toronto's  arts  community  was  barely  in  existence. 

While  some  may  argue  that  arts  funding  is  indulgent, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  hospitals  are  closing,  a  1996 
survey  by  Informetica  Limited  found  that  every  dollar  spent 
by  a  not-for-profit  arts  organization  in  1994-95  generated 
$1.23  in  revenue  for  the  province.  Although  the  OAC 
received  a  total  of  $42  million  in  funding,  the  survey  found 
that  the  province  benefited  by  $50  million  in  tax  revenue,  or 
20  per  cent  more  than  was  spent  funding  arts  organizations. 
This  does  not  even  take  into  account  the  arts  community's 
contribution  to  Toronto's  tourism  industry.  Clearly,  this  is 
another  example  of  the  Mike  Harris  government  operating 
according  to  ideology  rather  than  "common  sense." 

Although  the  Informetica  survey  supports  what  arts 
organizations  have  always  said  about  the  real  contributions 
made  by  the  arts,  Ann-Marie  MacDonald's  response  to 
news  of  OAC's  slashed  budget  summarizes  the  problem 
of  trying  to  put  a  dollar  figure  on  the  contributions  made 
by  the  arts:  "The  return  on  the  investment  of  public  dollars 
in  the  arts  through  OAC  outstrips  its  initial  costs  and  is 
virtually  immeasurable  since  every  dollar  that  goes  to  the 
arts  is  like  a  pebble  tossed  into  water  -  the  concentric 
ripples  extend  beyond  where  the  eye  can  see." 

And  Ann-Marie  should  know.  Along  with  other  former 
O  AC-grant  recipientslike  Michael  Ondaatje,  Atom  Egoyan, 
Joe  Sealy,  Margaret  Atwood,  and  Anne  Michaels, 
MocDonald  has  received  international  acclaim  for  her 
work. 


Just  this  past  weekend.  Atom  Egoyan,  one  of  Canada's 
most  renowned  filmmakers,  lashed  out  at  the  provincial 
government's  cutbacks  to  the  OAC.  While  accepting  the 
Toronto-CITY  Award  for  Best  Canadian  Feature  Film  (which 
he  shared  with  Thom  Fitzgerald,  whose  debut  film  rhe 
Hanging  Gardenalso  won  the  Air  Canada  People's  Choice 
Award  for  the  most  popular  film  of  the  Toronto  Film  Festival, 
the  first  time  an  English-speaking  Canadian  film  has  ever 
won),  Egoyan  called  upon  the  film  community  to  unite  in 
the  fight  against  the  cuts,  adding  "We  have  to  be  vigilant 


li        o^"^  Prop's  Q'^cl^he  spirit  of  an  age.  It  is  a  fact 
^^aJJti*'     mat  the  first  group  to  be 


silenced  in  any 

undemocratic  state  are  the  artists. 
Although  the  arts  community  will  persist  despite  funding 
cuts,  it  is  worthwhile  remembering  that  the  arts  are  not  an 
extravagance,  The  arts  community  contributes  to 
Toronto's  own  sense  of  community  in  a  way  that  dollar 
signs  could  never  hope  to  capture.  Artists  need  an 
audience,  and  that  necessary  dialogue  establishes  the 
most  intimate  of  relationships  between  strangers.  It  is  this 
sharing  of  ideas,  and  not  the  simple  fact  of  co-existance, 
which  truly  defines  community. 

The  arts  community  will  survive  despite  the  cuts.  There 
may  be  less  variety  and  less  innovation,  but  the  arts  will 
persevere.  The  question  is,  will  Toronto  ever  be  the  same 
again? 


PHONE  416-977-9997 


DAZZLING! 

NEW  CENTURY  TRAVEL 

IS  a  wonaerful  place  to  help  ytxj 
travel  wtierever  you  want  to  go 
SUPER!  They  serve  THREE  locations; 
one  in  oownttwm  Tororrto.  one  in 
Scartiorough  and  or>e  in  Marknam 

SPLENDID! 

The  NEW  CENTTURY  TRAVEL  mam  office  is  81 
150  DUNDAS  ST.WEST  (comer  ElizabeOrSt) 

Suite  305  (on  the  3rd  floor) 
PHONE  416-977-9997 

To  get  wtiere  you're  going-  ^ 
Go  wtiere  you  get  it! 

Get  it?! 


T^R^N[ir!^^"SyPillKl«EJ!iiiijybli^^ 


PjBace-jnakers  at 
and  for    ...  _ 
communities 


BY  KRIS  WEINKAUF 

strife  can  hit  your  little  community  at  any 
moment.  Think  about.  Would  you  be 
prepared? 

Your  work  place, 
neighbourhood,  ethnic  group  or  lifestyle 
choice  are  all  communities  that  can  be 
hit  with  anything  from  petty  squabbles  to 


difficult  harassment. 

Imagine  you  are  faced  with  a 
roommate  who  hasjust  divided  the  room 
in  half.  Or  the  environmental  organization 
you  have  joined  has  to  put  the  rainforest 
on  hold  to  prevent  major  bloodshed 
among  its  executive.  Or  you  have  been 
holding  all  your  neighbour's  newspapers 


EDS  Canada  is  part  of  the  global  EDS  organization,  a  world  leader  in  IT 
and  Management  Consulting.  EDS  Canada  has  2800  employees  and 
offices  in  30  cities  across  Canada.  We  have  ongoing  needs  in  the 
Markham  area  for  individuals  to  represent  our  client,  a  leading  financial 
services  organization. 


TELESALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


These  part-time  positions,  working  primarily  evenings,  require  individuals 
with  a  background  selling  financial  services  or  another  type  of  financial 
sales.  We  require  people  who  are  working  towards  or  have  completed  a 
college  or  university  education.  The  work  schedule  for  these  roles  would 
be  ideal  for  students,  but  anybody  with  the  right  experience  can  apply. 
Bilingualism  is  a  definite  asset,  but  not  mandatory. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  resum6  to: 


EDS 


File  #18-0917 

EDS  Canada  Staffing  Services 
33  Yonge  Street,  Suite  500 
Toronto,  Ontario  IUI5E  1G4 
Fax:  (416)814-4856 

EDS  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


W6  wish  to  thank  all  applicants  for  their  interest,  howe  ver,  only  those  under  consideration  will  be  contacted. 


Looking  for  a  career 
in  health  care? 


Are  you  caring,  conscientious  and  self-motivated? 

Consider  chiropractic — the  third  largest  primary 
contact  health  care  profession  in  Canada.  We  offer 
a  natural  approach  to  health  care! 

The  Canadian  Memorial  Chiropractic  College  is  one 
of  the  finest  chiropractic  colleges  in  the  world,  with  a 
four-year  programme  leading  to  qualification  'as  a 
Doctor  of  Chiropractic. 


tCMCC 

Canadian  Memorial 
Chiropractic  College 


Deadline  for 
applications  is 
November  30,  1997! 


To  find  out  more  please  contact 

Adnnissions 
Canadian  Memorial  Chiropractic  College 
1900  Bayview  Avenue  Toronto  ON  M4G  3E6 
Telephone  (416)  482-2340 
1  800  463-2923 
Fax  (416)  482-9745 
e-mail:  admissions@cnncc.ca 
On  The  Web  http://www.cmcc.ca 


for  ransom  in  return  for  the  promise  that 
the  hedge  between  your  properties  be 
clipped. 

You  can '  t  stand  this  other  person. 
Once  the  feelings  between  the  two  of 
you  were  warm  and  fuzzy,  but  now  they 
are  festering  with  mutual  distrust.  How 
did  it  all  begin  and  how  can  it  all  end? 
There  are  people  out  there  who  figure 
these  things  out  minus  the  screaming 
matches.  All  you  need  to  do  is  ask  for 
help. 

St.  Stephen's  Conflict  Resolution 
Service  navigates  people  through  these 
trials  by  matching  the  aggravated  with 
the  centre's  calm  and  collected 
mediators — always  ensuring  they  fit  the 
needs  of  the  specific  cases. 

These  voices  of  reason  guide 
conversations  into  productive  rather  than 
vindictive  terrain  by  laying  down  the 
rules  (like  no  name-calling  and  no 
threats).  But  these  mediators  are  not 
going  to  solve  your  problems  for  you. 
They  just  keep  things  mellow  while  both 
sides  negotiate  a  mutual  agreement. 
And  they  ore  popular  peace-keepers,  in 
one  week,  St.  Stephen's  takes  on  about 
three  new  cases  and  receives  many 
more  inquiries. 

Of  course,  working  at  the  centre 
this  summer  made  me  an  advocate  of 
the  place.  When  mediation  works  it  can 
be  a  beautiful  thing.  For  example,  when 
two  sisters  in  strife  came  to  the  center 
they  set  years  of  misunderstandings  aside, 
leaving  with  mutual  respect  and 
understanding.  Although  they  are  not 


best  friends,  they  are  talking  now.  The 
sisters  showed  their  appreciation  to  the 
staff  by  giving  them  a  teapot  in  thanks. 

But  doing  outreach,  mediation 
and  cose  management  I  also  saw 
people  arguing  constantly— over 
everything  from  fences  to  family  crisis. 
Often  it  all  comes  down  to  making  that 
extra  effort  to  communicate. 

For  instance,  there  was  one 
dispute  over  a  fence  that  had  a  strikingly 
eventful  history.  The  case  was  ridden 
with  major  interpersonal  conflict:  there 
was  no  trust  between  the  two  parties 
and  communication  hod  totally  broken 
down.  In  only  three  hours  of  mediation  at 
St.  Stephen's,  the  relations  between  the 
two  parties  were  totally  different.  A  new 
foundation  of  trust  had  been  built  and 
they  felt  that  with  this  new  beginning 
they  could  discuss  the  fence  on  their 
own. 

Nothing  magical  happened  in 
the  room  that  day  except  for  the  first 
time  the  parties  explained  to  each  other 
how  they  felt,  For  the  first  time  they  had 
open  communication.  And  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  common 
understanding. 

If  you  have  a  conflict  or  ore  interested  in 
learning  more,  call  St  Stephens  Conflict 
Resolution  Service  926-8221 

Kris  Weinkauf  worked  at  St.  Steptien's 
Conflict  Resoiution  Service  this  summer 
doing  outreach,  mediation  and  case 
management 


CREDIT  COLLECTIONS 
NEGOTIATOR 

•  Valuable  experience  to  be  gained  in  the 
Financial  Services  Industry 

•  Entry  level  positions 

•  On-the-job  training 

•  Full  time,  French  or  English 
•  Located  at  Q.E.W.,  west  of  Erin  Mills  Pkwy. 

•  $21,600  +  bonuses 

Candidates  must  have  completed  a  University 
Degree  and  possess  excellent  command  of  the 
English  language.  Fluency  in  French  is  an 
asset.  Highly  motivated  individuals  able  to 
achieve  goals  in  a  fast  paced,  state-of-the-art 
call  centre  environment  may  apply  with  cover 
letter  and  resume,  by  fax  or  mail: 

CORPORATE  Human  Resources  Manager  /  Recruiter 
R.covHnvs.pv,cEs  2070  Hadwen  Road 

Mississauga  Ontario  L5K  2S2 
Fax:  905-403-1401 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  Bl«  SIX  BANKS 


It  was  a  hot  and  tiumidJune  nighit  when  nny  nnother  asked 
nne  if  I  would  like  to  accompany  her  to  the  Metro  Credit 
Union's  annual  general  nneeting  and  nnember 
appreciation  dinner.  We  both  have  accountsat  the  credit 
union,  and  she  thought  It  would  be  a  good  way  for  me  to 
find  out  more  about  it. 

I  hesitated.  I  was,  after  all,  only  home  In  Toronto  for  a 
couple  more  days  before  I  would  have  to  go  back  to 
Montreal  where  I  now  live,  and  I  wanted  to  hang  out  with 
friends.  My  loyalty  to  my  financial  institution  doesn't  go 
that  far,  I  said.  But  my  mother  insisted. 

"It'll  be  over  by  eight,"  she  promised. 
So  off  we  went  to  attend  the  (free)  dinner  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  swanky  Royal  York  Hotel.  When  we  stepped 
out  of  the  elevator,  we  were  greeted  by  Metro  Credit 
Unlonstaffwho  had  registration  tablesset  up  and  packages 
of  Information  to  give  us.  Including  an  agenda  for  the 
meeting,  the  credit  union's  audited  financial  statement 
and  ballots  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  to  be 
elected  that  night. 

Inside  the  dining  hall  there  was  a  display  area  where 
different  companies  and  organizations — presumably 
members  of  the  credit  union — had  information  tables  set 
up:  Fuse  magazine,  Ethical  Funds,  a  graphic  designer  and 
a  community  housing  development  agency  were  among 
them. 

People  milled  around  the  Information  tables,  drinks  In 
hand,  or  chatted  with  each  other  as  they  made  their  way 
to  the  tables  set  up  in  front  of  the  head  table  and  podium, 
which  sat  In  front  of  a  large  screen.  There  were  many 
different  kinds  of  people  In  attendance:  old  and  young, 
casually  dressed  and  spiffed  up,  families  and  single  people, 
different  races  and  ethniticlties.  Everyone  seemed  like 
they  were  in  a  good  mood.  In  fact.  It  almostfelt  like  a  party. 
Welcome  to  the  Metro  Credit  Union,  I  thought. 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  'BANK' 

I  learned  a  thing  or  two  at  the  annual  general  meeting  and 
afterwards,  as  I  sifted  through  the  information  pamphlets 
that  were  made  available  to  me.  Representatives  of  the 
credit  union,  including  CEO  Howard  Bogach,  all  stressed 
in  their  speeches  that  the  Metro  Credit  Union  is  a  special 
kind  of  financial  institution  ( they  never  referred  to  it  as  a 
"bank"):  a  viable  alternative  to  the  large,  traditional  banks, 
a  member  and  service-oriented  financial  Institution,  a 
company  with  a  conscience. 

In  fact,  Metro  Credit  Union,  unlike  banks,  functionsjust  as 
its  name  suggests  it  might:  as  a  union.  To  have  an  account 
at  the  credit  union,  each  person  must  buy  one  share  in  the 
credit  union  (for  about  $25),  thereby  becoming  a  member 
and  partial  owner.  It  also  functions  as  a  democracy,  with 
major  decisions  being  voted  on  by  members  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  (one  share,  one  vote),  or  made  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  which  Is  elected  at  the  meeting.  There's  even  a 
members/owners  list  of  rights  and  responsibilities,  which 
includes  the  right  to  fair  pricing,  the  right  to  run  for  office, 
and  the  right  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  and  to 
receive  information  in  plain  language.  The  list  also  includes 
the  responsibility  to  promote  the  Credit  Union,  participate 
in  its  democracy  and  stay  informed . 


It's  a  far  cryf  rom  the  way  the  so-called  Big  Six  banks  (the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  National  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank)  function,  with  outside  shareholders  and  an  appointed 
board  of  directors  mapping  out  the  profit-driven  path  of 
the  bank,  and  overtaxed  tellers  who  are  trained  to  serve 
you  rather  than  talk  to  you. 

CREDIT  UNION  HAS 
COME  A  LONC  WAY 

It  was  at  the  annual  general  meeting  that  something 
finally  clicked  for  me.  Being  In  the  middle  of  this  large,  full, 
friendly  room  where  Important  decisions  were  being  made, 
questions  asked  and  answers  given,  made  me  finally 
realize  some  of  what  the  credit  union  was  all  about. 

Yet  I  have  been  a  member  since  1987.  When  I  was  12 
years  old,  my  mother  decided  to  open  a  savings  account 
for  me  at  the  credit  union.  In  which  I  was  Instructed  to 
dutifully  deposit  all  of  my  birthday  and  Christmas  money 
for  my  university  nest  egg.  She  was  finishing  a  degree  at 
Ryerson  at  the  time,  and  had  joined  Unlcoll  (Universities 
and  Colleges  Credit  Union) — which  was  to  later  become 
Metro  Credit  Union — because  there  was  a  branch  on 
campus  and  she  like  the  cooperative  ethic  It  espoused. 
Like  her,  I  too  had  always  had  some  appreciation  for  what 
made  the  credit  union  special.  It's  like  a  cooperative,  I 
would  tell  my  friends,  not  fully  knowing  what  that  meant. 

At  the  time  we  joined,  the  Ryerson  location  was  the  only 
downtown  Unlcoll  branch,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Unlcoll  banking  cards  or  ATM  use.  My  friends  used  to  make 
fun  of  me  because  before  we  could  go  to  a  movie  at  the 
Eaton  Centre  or  out  to  McDonald's,  I  hod  to  go  to  my 
strange,  small  bank  to  withdraw  money. 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  Today,  Metro  Credit 
Union  has  eight  branches  In  Metro  Toronto,  30,000  members 
and  $230  million  in  assets.  It  has  steadily  expanded  since 
1949,  when  it  was  founded  as  the  University  of  Toronto 
Employees  Credit  Union.  From  1969  on.  It  continued  to 
grow  by  merging  with  other  Toronto  credit  unions  and,  in 
1994,  members  voted  to  change  the  name  to  Metro 
Credit  Union  to  reflect  Its  broad  membership  base.  Today, 
anyone  living  or  working  in  Metro  Toronto  can  become  a 
member. 

Metro  Credit  Union  also  boasts  a  wide-range  of  services 
that  go  beyond  the  banking  standards  provided  by  the 
Big  Six  banks.  Just  as  banks  like  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Royal  Bank  offer  servles  such  as  RRSPs,  insurance, 
mortgages,  automated  banking  machines,  Interac  and 
telebanking,  so  does  Metro  Credit  Union.  (In  fact,  it  was 
the  first  financial  institution  to  offer  telebanking  services.) 

But  while  the  major  banks  attempt  to  decrease  direct 
contact  and  Increase  automated  services  and 
telebanking,  Metro  Credit  Union  continues  to  invest  in 
people:  in  itsstaff  and  members.  Two  weeks  ago.  It  opened 
a  new  branch  at  Danf  roth  and  Coxwell  which  has  a  larger 
staff  than  other  branches  and  offers  both  stand  up  and  sit 
down  teller  service,  a  free  coffee  bar,  a  financial  planning 
library  and  a  demonstration  area  where  people  can  learn 
how  to  use  things  like  automated  banking  machines.  Vice 
President  of  Development  Larry  Gordon  sees  the  new 


branch  as  a  prototype  in  community  banking,  a  sort  of 
experiment  that,  if  successful,  will  lead  the  way  for  future 
branches. 

"  We'  re  trying  to  do  something  that  will  welcome  people 
back  into  banks,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  Ideal  branch  as 
more  of  a  community  centre  than  a  bank. 

Metro  Credit  Union  also  offers  other  services  that  the  big 
banks  do  not,  despite  their  "we're  there  for  you'  Image. 
For  example.  It  sells  socially  responsible  mutual  funds, 
offers  educational  seminars  for  members  on  things  like 
how  to  buy  or  mortgage  a  house,  and  even  has  a  full-time 
employee  who  offers  free ,  objective  advice  about  buying 
or  leasing  a  car. 

The  credit  union  has  also  taken  a  leadership  role  by 
being  the  first  Canadian  credit  union  to  add  a  social  audit 
system  to  Its  annual  financial  audit.  The  social  audit,  initiated 
in  1993,  is  designed  to  assess  the  attainment  of  social 
objectives  such  as  democratic  practices  and  community 
development  In  conjunction  with  financial  ones.  The  Metro 
Credit  Union  hope  to  launch  a  social  audit  protocol  for  all 
credit  unions. 

Yet  despite  its  range  of  services,  progressives  policies 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  increased  Its  profile  in  recent  years, 
the  Metro  Credit  Union  doesn't  think  it  has  reached  its  full 
membership  potential.  While  it  continues  to  attract  new 
members  and  is  one  of  the  largest  credit  unions  in  Ontario 
and  Canada,  Torontonians  have  been  slower  on  the 
credit  union  uptake  than  Canadians  In  other  large  cities. 

Gordon  suggests  this  may  be  because  Torontonians, 
living  in  the  big  bank  capital  of  Canada,  may  not  be 
aware  that  financial  alternatives  exist.  Which  is  why  the 
credit  union  has  initiated  a  membership  drive  to  let  people 
know  a  viable,  smart  alternative  exists  to  the  big  banks.  At 
the  some  time,  it  is  positioning  itself  to  take  on — and  wake 
up — the  banks. 

•  Continued  on  next  page 


Support 
Justice  for  Dr.  Chun 

A  trust  fund  has  been  set  up  for 
The  Committee  in  Support  of  Justice 
for  Dr.  Chun. 

This  group  is  organizing  with  Dr.  Chun  against 
systemic  racism  at  U  of  T  and  advocates 
a  speedy  &  just  settlement  for  Dr.  Chun. 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  trust  fund, 
make  cheques  payable  to 
"The  Committee  to  Support  Dr.  Chun". 
Forward  cheques  to: 
c/o  Prof  Chandler  Davis 
Dept.  of  Mathematics 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 
100  St.  George  Street 
Toronto  ON  M5S  lAl 

For  more  information,  please  call:  978-7164. 
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BANKS f  NO  THANKS 


•  Continued  from  previous  page 

BANKS?  NO  thanks:  <AMPAICN 
PART  OF  ANTI-BANK  BACKLASH 

Recently,  as  public  frustration  has  mounted  against  thie 
billion  dollar,  record  breaking  profits  raked  in  by  the  Big  Six 
banks,  the  Metro  Credit  Union  has  tried  to  capitalize  on 
what  sets  it  opart:  its  unique  services,  its  democratic 
structure,  its  social  conscience,  its  commitment  to  the 
community  and,  most  importantly,  its  commitment  to  its 
members  themselves. 

In  1995,  when  Royal  Bank  was  the  first  Canadian  bank  to 
exceed  $1  billion  in  profit,  Metro  Credit  Union  ran  an  ad  in 
Now  magazine  stating  that,  had  it  made  that  kind  of  profit, 
its  members  would  hove  benefited. 

In  fact,  the  credit  union  has  a  policy  of  giving  profits 
boc  k  to  its  members  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  improved 
services,  and  donates  2  per  cent  of  its  pre-tax  profits  to 
charities  each  year,  a  percentage  above  the  industry 


norm.  Compared  to  the  track  record  of  the  big  banks,  it's 
hard  not  to  see  the  appeal  of  a  credit  union  which 
actually  gives  back  to  members  and  the  community, 
especially  as  the  big  banks  continues  to  moke  eyebrow- 
raising  profits. 

The  Big  Six  have  already  made  a  combined  $5.4  billion 
in  profits  this  year,  and  this  figure  is  expected  to  surpass  $7 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  1997  fiscal  year,  according  to  a 
Sept.  5  Southom  news  article.  The  Royal  Bonk,  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bonk  of 
Montreal  hove  already  each  raked  in  over  $  1  billion  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year.  It's  news  like  this  that  has 
many  consumers  fuming. 

Which  makes  it  not  so  surprising  that  Metro  Credit 
Union's  membership  drive,  which  began  in  May  and  will 
wrap  up  in  November,  takes  up  the  recent  anti-bank 
sentiment.  According  to  market  research  done  by  the 
Credit  Union,  half  of  the  people  who  are  joining  the  credit 
union  are  doing  so  because  they  wont  an  alternative  to 
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The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  ~  University  of  Toronto 
The  J.  Richard  and  Dorothy  Shift  Chair  ot  Jewish  Studies 

Inaugural  Lecture 

The  Jewish  Ethical  Tradition  in  the 
Modern  University 

Professor  David  Novak 

the  first  incumbent  of  the 
J.  Richard  and  Dorothy  Shift  Chair  of  Jewish  Studies 
University  of  Toronto 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1997  ~  8:00  pm 
OlSE/UT  Auditorium 
252  Bloor  St.  We^t,  Main  Floor 
(at  St.  George  St.  Subway) 
University  of  Toronto 

Free  -  Everyone  Welcome 
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the  big  banks,  their  expensive  yet  poor  quality  service, 
their  record-breaking  profits  and  their  CEO's  high  salaries. 

"There's  been  an  incredible  upsurge  in  the  past  year  of 
people  coming  here  looking  for  something  better  than 
the  banks,"  Gordon  soys. 

Among  those  who  have  grown  frustrated  by  the  big 
banks'  profits,  coupled  with  rising  service  charges,  ore 
students  like  me.  In  some  provinces,  student  loons  have 
been  assigned  to  big  bonks,  further  raising  the  ire  of 
students  who  think  the  bonks  ore  getting  too  much  out  of 
students  to  begin  with. 

Gordon  hopes  that  when  considering  where  to  put  their 
money,  students  will  think  long  and  hard  about  what  the 
big  bonks  do  with  that  money,  and  whether  they  hove 
values  that  are  attractive  or  whether  they  ore  purely 
profit-driven.  He  hopes  more  students  will  opt  for  on 
alternative  instead.  And  while  the  Metro  Credit  Union 
currently  does  not  offer  student  loons  or  packages,  Gordon 
soys  it  plans  to  in  the  future.  He  also  points  to  the  recent 
election  of  25  year-old  Heather  Johnston,  a  recent  university 
groduote,  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  "You  won't  find  mony 
women  or  young  people  on  bank  boards,"  he  soys. 

Gordon  odds  that  the  Metro  Credit  Union  is  well  on  its 
woy  to  meeting  its  target  of  increasing  its  membership  by 
30-40  per  cent  by  November,  when  the  membership  drive 
will  wind  up — for  now.  If  that  is  true,  and  if  the  credit  union— 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  credit  unions  across  Ontorio 
and  Canada — continue  to  win  over  consumers  who  are 
disgruntled  with  the  current  banking  system  operates  in 
Canada,  it  could  very  well  be  the  end  of  the  gluttony 
currently  enjoyed  by  the  major  bonks  at  our  expense. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  about  half  the  delegates  there, 
including  myself,  took  recruitment  packogesto  try  toconvert 
like-minded  friends,  co-workers  or  family  who,  like  us,  think 
a  bonk  or  financial  institution,  whichever  you  want  to  coll  it, 
should  be  about  more  than  the  bottom  line,  and  who  think 
social  responsibility  ond  finances  are  linked. 

Who  knows,  maybe  there  will  be  a  revolution  after  all,  one 
credit  union  account  at  o  time. 

idellaSturinoisstudent  at  McGill  University  andthe  Quebec 
bureau  chief  for  Canadian  University  Press  Stie  is  currentiy 
trying  to  convince  all  of  tier  friends  to  make  t tie  switch  and 
become  t^etro  Credit  Union  members  because  "it 's  Me  a 
cooperative. ' 
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Returning  Students 

Get  Your  Card  Now 

Much  More  Than  Just  a  Library  Card! 

•  Checking  out  books  at  all  libraries 

•  Paying  for  photocopies 

•  Network  printing 
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Available  at  Robarts  Library, 

Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  and  OlSE/UT  Library 
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Speaking  of  the  Devil... 


Larry  Weller  is  an  ordinary  guy 
leading  an  ordinary  life.  Jusi  hke 
many  North  Amencaii  men,  he 
has  ex-wives,  a  kid  and  a  job- 
not  to  mention  a  penis.  And  in 
Carol  Shields'  latest  novel, 
Larry 's  Parl)'(Ran- 
dom  House  J,  she 
takes  this  evcrv  day 
material  and  tailors 
it  into  a  good  book. 

The  story  be- 
gins with  Larry,  a 
young  and  impul- 
sive 26  year-old 
striding  down  a 
Winnipeg  street 
one  afternoon 
thinking  about  his 
accidentally-ac- 
quired tweed  jacket,  his  girl- 
friend, love  and  sex.  Fioni  this 
sunny  late-afternoon  onward. 
Shields  guides  the  reader  through 
the  maze  of  Larry's  life— the 
fact  that  Shields  uses  a  maze  as 
a  metaphor  for  Larry's  life  is 
not  merely  a  coincidence  since, 
after  a  solid  period  as  a  florist, 
Larry  becomes  a  professional 
maze-maker.  The  reader 
watches  Larry  take  twists  and 
turns  through  divorce,  death, 
sickness  and  his  mid-life  meta- 
physical questioning  of  life;  Is 
this  it? 

Shields,  who  has  professed 
interest  in  the  role  of  men  at  the 
end  of  the2L^centuiy,  attempts 
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10  get  into  the  brain  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  and  show-  what  it  is  like 
from  the  other  side.  Her  efforts 
are  successful.  The  novel  is  con- 
cise, controlled  and  exquisitely 
crafted. 

But  perhaps 
too  much  so.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the 
reader  feels  the 
strong  hand  of  the 
author  guiding  you 
through  the  paths 
ofLarry's  life.  This 
stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  passion- 
ate, i  mmersi  ng  read 
of  Shield's  last 
book.  The  Stone 
£)w//<'.v>Tliis  novel, 
which  won  her  the  1 995  Pulitzer 
Pri/.e,  follows  the  life  of  Daisy, 
an  ordinary  woman. 

It  is  not  that  Shields  has  never 
written  from  the  male  perspec- 
tive before.  In  a  novel  from  the 
early  80s,  Happenstance,  the 
hero  isconvincingly  male.  Also 
in  the  passionate  love  story, The 
Republic  of  Love,  Shields  writes 
from  a  man's  heart. 

But  Larry's  Party  is  still  a 
success.  It  is  neither  contrived 
nor  artificial  and  the  reader  leaves 
feeii  ng  there  was  good  food,  good 
wine  and  good  conversation  at 
die  party. 

SARAH  ELTON 


BYMIKABAREKET 

"What  is  the  place  that  men  call 
Hell?"  This  is  the  question  that 
begs  for  introspection.  In  the 
Buddies  In  Bad  Times'  bare-bones 
production  of  Dr.  Faustus,  two 
players  probe  the  mind  for  an 
answer,  to  tragicomic  effect. 

The  hero  Faust  has  survived 
400  years  of  literature.  Tempted 
bygreedandambition,hesellshis 
soul  to  Mephistopheles  in  ex- 
change for  power.  What  occurs 
next  is  a  psychological  struggle 
between  the  magician  Faustus  and 
the  Devil's  messenger 

Traditional  treatments  of 
Christopher  Marlowe' s  drama  are 
laden  with  demonic  creatures,  fire- 
works and  visual  extravaganza. 
British  director  Steven  Rumbelow 
has  stripped  these  incidentals  and 
placed  two  players  on  stage  for 
his  minimalist  vision. 

The  play  is  adapted  from 
Mariowe,  with  touches  of  Goethe 
and  Byron.  While  considering 
doing  an  adaptation,  Rumbelow 
made  an  exegetical  discovery.  In 
the  footnote  of  a  reference  work  it 
was  written,  "Mephistopheles: 
probably  an  invention  of 
Marlowe's  from  the  Classical 
Greek  for  'Faust's  other  self.'" 

The  play  then  focuses  on 
Faust's  alter-ego.  It  is  a  pared- 
down  ingenious  approach  to  a 
story  Marlowe  himself  was  pres- 
sured into  embellishing  with  dev- 
ilish devices. 

From  the  onset  the  atmosphere 
is  unobtrusive.  The  stage  resem- 
bles a  post  nuclear  shelter,  com- 
plete with  bare  light  bulbs,  strewn 
books,  hi-tech  chairs,  and  a  small 
assortment  of  props.  It  conjures 
up  images  of  what  Trent  Reznor' s 
first  apartment  might  have  looked 


PhllTp  Sheperd  and  Steven  Rumbelow  in  Dr.  Fausfus. 


like.  New  Age  music 
quietly  fills  the  room. 
Mephistopheles 
(Rumbelow)  walks  in 
the  darkness  and  flicks 
on  a  light  bulb.  He  points 
it  into  the  audience — 
confronted,  accused,  the 
viewer  is  drawn  in. 

From  this  point  on 
our  attention  is  focused 
on  the  dialogue  between 
the  two  men.  It  is  no  less 
than  spellbinding.  Forjustoveran 
hour  Shepherd  and  Rumbelow  in- 
teract, reacting  to  one  another's 
movements,  yet  each  existing  in 
their  own  headspace.  They  dis- 
play their  power  as  performers, 
but  also  their  knowledge  and  un- 


Dr.  Faustus 


until 
Oct.  5 

Buddies  in  Bad 
Times  Theatre 
(1 2  Alexander) 


derstandingof  theirchar- 
acters.  A  fine  balanceex- 
ists  between  the  two. 
Shepherd  creates  an  as- 
tute, bold  Faust,  who 
gradually  becomes  irra- 
tional, to  the  point  of 
near  insanity.  He  has  a 
penetrating  cackle  and 
moves  about  the  stage 
with  sheer  physical 
force.  As  Mephisto- 
pheles, Rumbelow  is  re- 
markably subtle.  His  voice  even, 
resisfing  the  urge  to  rise  or  fall.  A 
slow,  calculated  pace  instills  fear, 
yet  at  times  provides  comic  relief 
The  third  starofDr.  Faustusis 
thewrifing.  Since  eariy  in  the  16th 
century  when  the  real-life  Faust 


lived  in  Germany,  the  story  has 
been  told  hundreds  of  times.  The 
subjects  of  Good  vs.  Evil  and  Hell 
On  Earth  have  long  been  told.  The 
language  changes,  perspective 
becomes  novelty,  yet  the  essence 
remains  the  same.  Rumbelow  has 
avoided  catchphrases  and  annoy- 
ing self-involved  monologues  in 
favour  of  simple,  poetic  stanzas, 
and  words  of  endless 
ponderability. 

Perhaps  what  is  so  stimulafing 
about  the  dialogue  is  how  it  is 
combined  in  a  perfect  union  with 
the  visual  direction.  As  Faust 
cleanses  his  soul,  he  literally  has 
a  shower.  An  hourglass  stands 
front  and  centre  reminding  us  of 
the  limitations  placed  upon 
Faust's  life.  Moments  before  his 
descent,  he  climbs  a  tall  ladder, 
nearly  falls  and  eventually  finds 
his  balance.  All  the  while, 
Mephistopheles  observes  pa- 
tiently. Is  he  guiding,  or  is  he  being 
guided? 

A  duality  exists  within  both 
characters.  Mephistopheles,  who 
attempts  to  calm  the  fearful  Faust, 
in  fact  suggests  the  idea  of  re- 
demption. Yet  towards  the  end  of 
the  hour  he  erupts  into  a  violent 
frenzy,  reminding  us  that  he  is 
after  all  anemployeeof  the  Devil. 
In  Faust  it  is  more  evident.  He 
jumps  from  a  state  of  blissful 
euphoria  to  near  breakdown  in 
lightening  speed. 

The  story  comes  full  circle  with 
Faust  lying  dead  on  the  floor  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  very 
end.  Perhaps  one  line  best  de- 
scribes what  he  has  learned  in  his 
final  hourof  life,"Foolsof  lifeon 
earth  weep  in  Hell."  It  is  a  harsh 
truth  that  perhaps  needs  to  be 
reiterated  every  so  often. 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
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Roll  up  for  the  Can-Abyss  Tour 


BYMYRASHAH 


The  Oxford  dictionary  definition  for  Cannabis  is: 
hemp  plant  used  as  intoxicant  or  hallucinogen. 
Hemp,  in  the  Funic  and  Wagnali' s  dictionary  (canna- 
bis was  not  found  in  my  desktop  dictionary  ..),  is 
defined  as:  1.  y4  tall,  annual,  herb  of  the  mulberry 
family,  native  in  Asia  but  cultivated  elsewhere.  2 .  The 
touf>h,  siron^fiherfrom  this  plant,  usedforcloth  and 
cordage,  and  3./i  narcotic  prepared from  the  plant. 
Flip  back  a  few  pages  and  you'll  find  the  definition 
for  Community:  A  group  of  people.  .,, plants  or 
animals  living  under  relatively  similar  conditions. 

If  it  seems  unusual  foryouto  be  reading  an  article 
discussing  the  common  ground  bet  ween  cannabis,  or 
hemp,  and  thecommunity,  please  keep  reading.  The 
plant  and  the  people  may  be  more  related  than  you 
think.  Recently  in  Toronto,  several  groupsof  people 
came  together  to  help  the  hemp  plant,  help  them- 
selves, and  maybe  all  of  us. 

The  Can-Abyss-Train  began  its  13-week  tour  last 
Thursday  at  local  nightspots  The  Comfort  Zone, 
Groovy  music  from  DJ  Grateful  Dave  and  the  Cana- 
dian band  Nebadon,  yummy  foods,  fresh  juices,  a  full 
bar,  hemp  vendors,  and  the  Can-Abyss-Train  itself 
were  all  there  for  its  departure;  destination:  legaliza- 
tion of  cannabis.  If  you  are  confused,  the  Can- Abyss- 
Train  in  no  way  advocates  or  promotes  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  Cannabis.  This  multi-media  and  multi- 


X 


dimensional  project  is  "meant  as  a 
canvas  through  which  parties  within 
the  cannabis  and  hemp  reform  move- 
ment can  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
incredible  value  that  this  plant  can 
add  to  society,  and  the  ultimate  sal- 
vation of  thi  s  pi  anet."  as  explai  ned  i  n 
their  mandate.  The  goal  is  to  ride  the 
Tram  across  Canada,  networking  and 
using  the  Internet  lo  educate  the 
public  about  the  legalization  of  can- 
nabis, and  the  plant  itself. 

The  riders  of  the  Can-Abyss-Train  come-  from 
many  di  fferent  backgrounds  in  the  community,  and 
this,  they  say,  is  integral  to  the  issue  of  cannabis 
legalization.  Mike  Locock,  a  Train  director  and 
member  of  Nebadon,  explained  that,  "cannabis 
touches  everyone,  and  everything.  All  the  normal 
boundaries  are  crossed.  People  from  all  demographics 
in  society  are  involved  in  some  way.  It  may  be  for 
medical  reasons,  for  the  environment,  because  your 
kid  smokes,  or  because  you  smoke. .  ."Canadian  law 
states  that  it  is  a  criminal  act  to  openly  indulge  in  the 
msfny  uses  of  cannabis.  This  prohibitive  law,  Locock 
added,  "is  causing  divides  in  the  communities." 

Reforming  the  laws  regarding  hemp  and  cannabi  s 
has  become  a  very  important  issue  around  the  worid. 
Since  the  prohibition  of  cannabis  in  the  1 920's,  and 
the  subsequent  decline  of  its  agricultural  cultivation. 
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IT'S  YOUR  TURN! 

Celebrate  and  Save  10% 

We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
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awareness  of  the  plant  and  its  uses  also 
seemed  to  diminish.  Before  that  time, 
hemp  produced  most  of  the  planet's 
fiber,  fabric,  paper,  fuel,  and  medicine. 
Now,  many  ecologically  unsound  prod- 
^gT  ucts  have  replaced  hemp  industry.  As 
/^F^  well ,  the  exploitation  of  a  tremendous 

'  amount  of  our  natural  resources  is  at- 

tributed to  the  discontinuation  of  hemp 
agriculture.  With  the  growing  concern 
for  healing  the  world,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  hemp  would  make  acomeback. 
Well,  maybe.   :  /• 

If  the  hemp  plantis  so  great,  why  is  it  illegal?There 
is  the  issue  of  narcotic  usage  of  the  plant.  Although 
seven  licenses  for  hemp  farming  have  already  beep 
issued  in  this  country,  the  legalization  of  canaabis 
with  a  high  THG  level  (the  psychoactive  part  of 
hemp)  may  prove  to  be  a  more  dillicult  campaign. 
Making  the  herb  legally  available  tothepublic  may 
.seem  foolish  to  some  people.  At  the  community 
level,  there  is  a  concern  for  the  children,  the  safety 
of  (he  sueets,  and  the  potential  for  abuse.  To 
counteract  these  critici.sms,  hemp  campaigners  seek 
to  shed  a  positive  light  For  this  reason,  the  Can- 
Abyss-Train  iseducatingthe  public,  and  promoting 
awareness.  They  believe  that  education  about  the 
plant  is  the  most  important  lactor  in  reguTlftng  its 
use.  Actually,  a  poll  taken  amongst  18-year-ald 
students  in  Holland  (w^^^ere  cannabis  is 
decriminalized)  and  America  (where  it  is  not)  re- 
vealed some  incredible  statistics:  over  50  per-cent  of 
American  students  and  just  under  20  per-cent  of 
Dutch  students  had  used  cannabis  before. 

"Being  able  to  talk  about  it  is  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  issue,"  said  Umberto  lorfida,  president  of 
N.O.R.M.L.  Canada  (National  Organization  for  the 
Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  in  Canada).  Heexplained 
that  it  is  the  criminal  element  that  makes  cannabis 
dangerous  and  that  the  involvement  of  police  in 
families'  lives  is  endangering  the  community  as  a 
whole.  He  is  asking  us  to  talk  about  the  issue,  to  bring 
it  out  in  the  open  and  educate  each  other. 

It  has  been  the  case  throughout  history.  By  getting 
people  together,  united  with  a  common  goal,  change 
is  possible.  While  this  issue  may  still  be  new  for 
many  people,  the  Can-Abyss-Train  has  hopes  to 
change  that.  If  you  would  like  to  ride  the  Can- Abyss- 
Train,  hop  on  every  Thursday  night  at  The  Comfort 
Zone,  until  Dec.  1 1. 


Janice  Galloway,  author  iy^The  Trick  Is  To  Keep 
Breathing,  has  continued  her  analysis  of  relation- 
ships in  her  newest  colleaion  of  .short  stories, 
Where  You  Find  It.  The  "It"  is  many  things:  love, 
power,  comfort.  The  stories  use  all  sorts  of 
reiaiionships  to  demonstrate  interdependency: 
there  are  happy  singles  and  unhappy  yet  compla- 
cent couples,  adults  and  children,  work  col- 
leagues and  lovers. 

In  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary 
inordinary  life.  Galloway  has  chosen  her  words 
shrewdly.  True  to  her  tal- 
ent, she  creates  complete 
stories  in  apage  and  a  half, 
as  read  in  "Where  you  fi  nd 
it" — a  beautiful  rendition 
of  akiss — and  "A  night  in" 
which  is  a  story  about  two 
squatters  spending  a  wet 
night  in  an  unfinished 
house.  "Last  thing" 
spreads  single  words 
across  pages  at  its  conclu- 
sion; "Somebody  had  to"  uses  words  in  upper- 
case type  for  emphasis.  Galloway's  characters 
are  ordinary  people  w  ho  are  not  necessarily  kind, 
nor  gifted.  But  each  has  managed  to  adapt  to  his 
or  her  environment  and  survive,  and  this  survival 
is  heralded  as  a  victory.  This  ability  lo  adapt  is 
celebrated  in  each  of  the  20  stories.  A  notable  lack 
ofcjuotationmarksduringdialogue  could  confuse 
a  reader,  just  as  the  use  of  English  and  Scottish 
idioms  can  be  lost  on  a  North  American  audience. 
But  the  momentary  lapse  of  smooth  reading  is  all 
worth  it  for  Galloway's  description  of  small, 
intimate  moments,  such  as  the  following  passage 
taken  from  "Not  flu":  "He  smiled  that  way  that 
made  her  stomach  slide  like  sand."  Cities  and 
countries  are  rarely  identified  in  Galloway's 
stories,  which  is  her  point  to  the  reader:  Where 
you  find  it  is  not  the  issue;  it  is  what  is  found  that 
matters.  These  stories  are  a  good  hint  to  what  is 
out  there  to  be  found.         j^sS  MERBER 


Canadian  Opera  Company 
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The    greatest    theatre    you'll    ever  hear! 


18to29: 

Opera  for  a  new  age 


Generously  sponsored 


GREAT  SEATS  FOR  $20! 

(with  membership) 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  29,  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  has  an  OPERATIC-sized  deal  for  you!  For  only  $40, 
you'll  receive  one  ticket  to  the  opera  of  your  choice  and  be 
able  to  purchase  up  to  four  additional  tickets  to  each 
mainstage  opera  this  season  for  only  $20  each! 


For  memberships  or  more  information,  call 
the  COC  Box  Office:  (41 6)  363-8231 
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FL4RE;  NOW 


In  a  land  ravaged  by  plague,  a  king  vows  to  save  his  people.  A  harrowing  drama  of  a  man 
entangled  in  a  web  of  sex,  murder,  mystery  and  incest. 

Francois  Girard  director  of  the  visionary  Jhiny-two  Short  Films  About  Glenn  Gould  and  the 
Grammy  Award  winning  Peter  Gabriel's  Secret  World  and  designer  Michael  Levine  have  created 
a  multimedia  extravaganza  to  astound  your  senses. 
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For  18to29  memberships  or  more  information,  call  the  COC  Box  Office  at  (41 6)  363-8231 

If  you're  not  between  1 8  and  29,  single  tickets  start  at  $30  and  may  be  purchased  through 

TicketMaster  at  (415)  872-2262  —^^^^M 
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Bran  Van  3000  blast  through  the  bullshit 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY 

Varsity  Staff 

"We're  just  sharper  as  a  race," 
say s  James  Di Sal  vio.  The  master- 
mind behind  Montreal '  s  Bran  Van 
3000  doesn't  believe  people's 
attention  spans  are  getti  ng  shorter, 
even  though  his  wild  albumC/ce 
could  make  him  the  poster  child 
for  Attention  Deficit  Disorder. 

"I  think  people's  attention 
spans  are  getting  more  critical ,"  he 
claims.  "I  think  because  of  the 
'zap  culture,'  our  radars  and  our 
filtering  devices  are  just  more  in 
tune  ...they  have  a  higher  rate  of 
sensitivity  to  boredom  or 
bullshit."  It's  debatable  whether 
DiSalvio  and  his  cohorts  filtered 
outfl/Zof  the,  ahem,  bullshit  from 
Glee,  but  the  hit-to-miss  ratio  on 
the  album  is  quite  impressive. 

Of  course,  as  a  video  director, 
DiSalvio  must  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  editing.  The  clip  for  Bran 
Van's  "Drinkingin  L.  A."  recently 
won  Best  Dance  Video  at  the 
MuchMusic  Video 
Awards — not  necessan  ly 
the  apex  of  recognition 
for  artistic  merit,  but  as 
the  Bran  Man  puts  it, 
"It's  nice  to  have  an 
excuse  to  party." 

"Drinking  in  L.  A." 
is  probably  the  most 
'normal'  song  on  a 
freewheeling  album, 
and  DiSalvio  himself 
admits  the  video  is 
rather  conventiona 
Nonetheless,  his  foot  is  in 
the  music  industry '  s  door,  and 
if  Bran  Van's  true  artistic  sensi- 
bilities become  a  part  of  pop  cul- 
ture in  the  future,  Canadian  music 
fans  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for. 

When  he  sat  down  in  his  home 


studio  to  make  Glee  with  his 
trusted  companion  "Electronic 
Pierre,"  DiSalviodidn't  even  think 
he'd  be  putting  together  a  band. 
At  the  time,  "BV3"  was  a  musi- 
cian's collective,  with  26  differ- 
ent musicians'  dropping  by  and 
performing  on  the  album. 

"1  think  this  album  was  made 
with  help  from  the  socioeconomic 
climate  of  Montreal  right  now," 
claims  the  Man  with  the  Bran. 
"When  you  ain't  got  nothing,  you 
ain't  got  nothing  to  lose,  that  kind 
of  thing.  Toronto's  very 


healthy,  and  people  are  busy,  and 
there's  more  management  set  up, 
and  more  infrastructures  and  enter- 
tainment, so  if  a  guy  is  like,  'Oh, 


James  is  making  a  record.  Why 
don't  you  come  by?'  I  might  not 
have  had  as  many  people  come  by 
and  say  'Sure,  what  the  fuck,  I'll 
give  it  a  try.'" 

The  job  situation  in  Montreal 
also  helped  DiSalvio  put  together 
a  1 0-piece  touring  band:  a  motley 
crew  featuring  everyone  from  a 
jazz  trombonist  to  a  soul  diva.  It 
sounds  like  a  mishmash  on  paper, 
especially  given  the  "difficult"  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  music  on  the 
album.  Incredibly,  as  the  band's 
recent  gig  at  Lee's  Palace  demon- 
strated, the  Bran  Van  experience  is 
even  more  diverse,  more  interest- 
ing, and  a  lot  more  powerful  live. 

Giventhesheeramountofwork 
involved  in  rehearsing,  travelling 
with  and  even  soundchecking  a  1 0- 
piece  band,  it's  surprising  how 
much  fun  BV3  appears  to  be  hav- 
ing onstage.  "We'reas  many  peo- 
ple as  the  Wu-Tang,"  concedes 
DiSalvio.  "You  hear  all  the  horror 
stories  about  them — it  takes  four 
hours  for  them  just  to  get  to  the 
airport,  and  they  miss  two 
flights ...  we'  re  not  as  bad 
as  the  Wu ,  but  i  t' s  tough . " 
The  problem  of 
flights  and  tours  around 
North  America  may 
not  have  struck  yet, 
but  it  should  soon,  es- 
pecially when  Glee 
gets  U.S.  distribution. 
Just  for  the  occasion, 
IPiSalvioisgoingtode- 
'clop  an  "international 
jibrsion"  of  the  album 
which  should  reflect 
the  changes  made  to 
the  songs  in  their  more  straight- 
torward  live  incarnations.  As  the 
Bran  Man  puts  it,  this  version  will 
be  "more  on  the  in-your-face  side 
than  the  arsty-fringy  side,  'cause 


I'm  in  an  in-your-face  mood." 

The  songs  may  be  reworked, 
but  perhaps  DiSalvio  should  also 
think  about  the  album  cover,  a 
parody  of  cheesy  van  art  which 
goes  dismayingly  over  most  peo- 
ple's  heads.  He's  got  a  cheeky 
explanation:  "Here  I  am,  putting 
out  this  electronic  record  in  the 
year  of  so-called  electronica 
...let's  make  the  iconography  so 
much  farther  from  that,  and  so 


much  against  that.  And  it's  also  a 
play  on  that  rocker  vs.  disco  thing, 
which  now  seems  funny  as  a  con- 
cept. But  it  does  confuse  people. 
When  everybody  got  it,  the  first 
week  it  came  out,  [the  media] 
threw  it  in  the  'rocker'  pile  and 
didn't  review  it  or  anything." 

If  you  can  get  past  the  artwork, 
Gleeczn  be  a  fun,  rollicking  listen. 
But  even  if  you  can't,  the  reaction 
from  a  diverse  crowd  at  Lee's 


Palace  on  Sept.  1 9  demonstrated 
one  thing:  Bran  Van  3000  is  well 
on  its  way  to  inheriting  the  late 
Bourbon  Tabernacle  Choir's  man- 
tle as  the  best  live  band  in  Canada. 
And  hey,  best  of  all,  if  you  enjoy 
their  shows,  you  can  claim  to  have 
a  "critical"  attention  span.  Who 
needs  the  furiously-edited 
MuchMusic?  The  nation's  best 
musical  variety  show  is  coming 
soon  to  a  club  near  you. 
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U  ofT  Sexual  Education 


&  Peer  Counselling  Centre 

Volunteer  With  Us! 

The  Unh^ereity  of  Toronto  Sexual  Education  and  Peer  Counselling  Centre  is 
looking  for  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  volunteers  for  the  97-98  school  year. 

We  need  volunteers  for  the  positions  of 

Peer  Counsellors  and  Organizational  Support. 

No  experience  is  necessary  --  All  training  is  provided. 

If  you  are  interested,  pick  up  an  application  at  the  centre. 
42A  StGeorge  Street  (in  the  parking  lot  south  of  the  Varsity) 

Application  Deadline  :  Thursday  September  27,  1 997 
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Tel:  (416)946-3100  (Administration) 
e-mail :  SEC@campuslite.utoronto.ca 


(416)978-8732  (Counselling) 
http://sec.campusiife.utoronto.ca/ 
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more 
for  less 


Power  Mac  4400/200 

200  MHz  Power  PC 
16  MB  Ram 
2.0  GB  Hard  Drive 
8X  CD-Rom 
includes  etiiernet 
includes  keyboard 


coupons 

valuable  $$$  off  hardware,  software  and  peripherals 

value 


$1 ,999.00* 


Plus  get  an  additional  $200.00  REBATE 
on  the  PowerMac  4400  direct  from  APPLE! 


great  campus  prices 


technology 

Power  Macintosh,  PowerBooks,  Apple  eMate,  StyieWriter  printers 

visit 

The  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Perf  orma  6360/1 60 

♦  160  MHz  Power  PC 

♦  16  MB  Ram 

♦  1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  8X  CD-Rom 

♦  15"  Apple  Colour  Display 

♦  includes  keyboard 

♦  Preloaded  with  over  1 5  titles  No  Reba/o  n  ^ 

-I.-     ^   I  This  I 


APPLE  MONITORS 

Apple  Multiscan  15AV  $ 
Apple  Multiscan  1 705  Display  $ 
Apple  Multiscan  1 71 0  Display  $ 
Applevision  750  Display 
yApplevision  750  AV  Display 


$  530.00 
$  860.00 
$  900.00 
$1,110.00 
$  1 ,235.00 


*pricing  valid  with  the  pnjchase  of  an  Apple  monitor 


StyieWriter  4100  Printers 


$1,899.00  ^-'-^edQ-lL^^e, 


600x600  black  output, 
600  X  300  colour  output, 
up  to  4  ppm  print  speed 

$325.00 

Plus  get  an  additional 
$35.00  REBATE 
on  this  printer 
direct  from  APPLE! 


The  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 


Koffler  Student  Centre,  Srd  Floor 
214  College  Street, Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (41  6)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-  Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  1  0-5;  Sun.  1  2-5 


computer 
•  shop^ 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powcrbook.  Macintosh.  Duo,  Apple  Colour  One  Scanner  and  Pcrforma  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  PowerPC  is  a  trademark  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.   All  products  arc  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  Valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only 
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THE  VARSITY 


Arts  &  Culture 


The  Breast  Files 


Or  how  to 
survive  Film 
Festival  Parties 
without  rushing 
in  for 
emergency 

augmentation 

For  the  past  four  years,  I  have 
been  involved  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  the  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival,  as  a  press  member, 
as  a  film  publicist  or,  this  year,  as 
a  hanger  on. 

I  will  admit  that  in  previous 
years  I  have  been  wowed  by  the 
glitz  and  the  glamour  of  the  stars. 
I  know  it's  predictable,  but  when 
Charlton  Heston  holds  the  door 
open  lor  you  or  you  get  a  chance 
to  go  through  Kristin  Scott  Tho- 
mas' belongings  or  you  see  Patsy 
Kensit  in  her  underwear  ("who 
hasn't?"  you  may  ask),  it's  hard 
not  to  be  affected  by  such  events. 

But  this  year  was  different.  I 
must  have  tired  of  the  endless  star 


BY  KERRI  HUFFMAN 

watching  (or  stalking  as  the  case 
may  be)  because  this  year,  instead 
of  being  on  the  lookout  for  stars, 
I  developed  another  hobby.  It 
wasactuallymorelikeagameand 
it's  called  "Spot  the  boob  job." 

"Spot  the  boob  job"  turned  out 
to  be  a  fun  yet  time-consuming 
game,  because  there  were  just  so 
many  to  spot.  It's  also  a  little 
more  dignified  than  crawling  un- 
derneath a  table  trying  to  get  close 
to  Alec  Baldwin  and  Kim 
Basinger.  And  at  events  where 
"being  the  most  cool"  seems  to  be 
a  contest,  "Hey,  those  didn't  even 
j  iggle"  is  a  much  better  sentence  to 
shout  out  than  "I  just  got  Sir 
Anthony  Hopkins  to  sign  my 
innerthigh!" 

The  game  started  relatively  late 
in  the  festival,  as  my  partner-in- 


crime,  we'll  call  him  Mulder,  and 
I  (you  could  call  me  Scully,  but  if 
I  looked  even  remotely  likeGillian 
Anderson  1  likely  wouldn't  be 
writing  this  column,  would  I?) 
began  to  notice  something  weird 
about  the  festival  crowd.  There 
were  a  lot  of  blondes  wandering 
around  with  their  talent  showing. 
During  the  first  party  I  stood 
chatting  with  Mulder  and  was  at 
the  point  of  expressing  concern  at 
his  dilated  eyes,  when  his  head 
spun  around  to  track  a  blonde 
party  girl.  I  raised  an  eyebrow 
towards  him.  If  any  of  my  com- 
panions are  going  to  be  ogling,  it 
had  better  be  in  my  direction. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  muttered.  "But 
they  were  just  so  unbelievably 
round.  It  was  as  though  they  were 
just  floating." 

That  started  the  ball  rolling. 
The  more  time  we  spent  looking, 
the  easier  it  was  to  find  many 
starlets  whose  God-given  talents 
had  come  via  the  surgical  knife. 
They  were  everywhere  and  so 
easy  to  spot  because,  sadly,  they 
all  look  the  same. 

There  were  a  few  moments  from 
our  "Spot  the  boob  job"  game  that 
were  qui  te  unforgettable.  The  best 


Spot  the  boob  job, 
novice  levef 
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spot  for  sheer  numbers  was  an 
afternoon  BBQ,  with  wide  open 
spaces,  lots  of  room  and  plenty  of 
light.  On  our  way  there,  crammed 
onto  a  shuttle  bus,  Mulder  and  1 
sat  beside  one  another  trying  to 
ignore  the  people  we  didn't  want 


your  next  purchase 
with  your  valid  College  ID. 

Now  until  October  4,  1997 

PioN  iiniHirts 

Regular  &  Clearance  priced  merchandise  only. 
For  the  store  nearest  you  call  1 .800.447.4371 
or  visit  our  web  page  at  v/vy^.pierl  .com. 


to  see  and  trying  to  find  people  we 
wanted  to  suck  up  to,  when  a 
young  woman  gracefully  look  a 
seat  in  front  of  us.  Mulder  looked 
at  her  for  quite  some  time  before 
gesturing  for  me  to  take  a  gander 
too.  "You  could  use  those  for  a 
shelf!"  I  shrieked,  "they  are  just 
so  firm." 

The  following  night  we  ended 
up  at  another  party  heavily  popu- 
lated by  Canadian  film  produc- 
ers— this  alone  seems  to  bring  out 
the  Model-turned-Actress  babes 
in  droves.  There  were  several  beau- 
tiful  young  stariets  wandering 
around,  al  1  try  ing  to  look  as  though 
thcy»  had  spent  their  afternoon 
shopping  at  Gucci;  one  in  particu- 
lar, who  strutted  around  in  killer 
heels  and  a  snug  jersey  made 
Mulder  choke  on  his  drink.  "Now 
those  can't  be  real,  she  just  spun 
around  on  the  dance  floor  and 
they  didn't  even  move !"  he  noted. 
"Although  I  think  I'd  like  to  sleep 
with  a  woman  who  has  had  im- 
plants just  once  to  see  what  it's 
like." 

"I  just  want  to  know  what's 
going  to  happen  forty  years  from 
now.  Her  breasts  will  be  like  two 
saggy  socks  with  oranges  in  the 
toes,"  was  my  only  comment. 

Perhaps,  I  am  jealous  after  all. 

Quim  Notes  appears  hi-weekly. 


Oasis 
BE  HERE  NOW 

Sony/Creation 
Be  Here  Now,  the  much  an- 
ticipated third  album  from 
Oasis,  fails  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous expectations  and  hype 
that  surroundedits  release  this 
past  summer. 

The  album  incorporates 
the  softer  sounds  that  we  heard 
on  WhaJ  's  the  Story,  Morning 
Glory?  with  ballads  such  as 
'Stand  By  Me"  and  "Don't 
Go  Away,"  along  with  some 
catchier  rock  tunes  like  those 
from  their  early  days.  But  the 
album  falls  short  of  creating  a 
hit  comparable  to  "  Super- 
sonic" or  "Wonderwall"  and 
doesn't  demonstrate  a  nota- 
ble maturing  of  Noel 
Gallagher's  writing  style.  He 
continues  to  emulate  his  idols 
The  Beatles,  with  the  1960s 
themes  of  peace  and  love  sug- 
gested in  "All  Around  The 
World"  and"It'sGettin'  Bet- 
ter (Man!!)." 

With  the  improved  vocals 
ofLiamGailagher.Oasisonce 
again  produces  the  trendy 
"Brit  Pop"  sound  that  caters 
to  their  adolescent  following. 
But  are  Oasis  the  "biggest 
band  in  the  world"  because  of 
their  musical  ability  or  their 
notorious  behaviour?  In  a  re- 
caitinterview.Noel  Gallagher 
reiterated  his  infamous  state^ 
ment  that  record  sales  are  in 
dicalive  of  a  band's  worthi- 
ness. If  litis  is  the  case  then 
the  death  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  subsequent 
mammoth  success  of  Elton 
John' s  re-released  "Candle  In 
The  Wind"  will  prove  to  be 
especially  tragic  for  Oasis 
stature  as  musicims.Be  Here 
Now  is  a  satisfactory  album 
for  listening  to  in  the  "pub,' 
but  is  only  remarkable  in  re- 
flecting the  band's  marketing 
savvy. 

TAMARADINELl^ 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to: 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor     $60  Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

IITRAVELCUIS 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Greuhaund 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 
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down 

Ho  Come  Downior  Dandy  Warhols 


your  guide  to  what  goes  on 


The  Dandy  Warhols 
(w/The  Charlatans  UK) 

Sept.  26 

The  Guvernment 


BY STUART BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Sex  and  drugs  and  rock'n'roll- 
it's  all  you  really  need,  right? 

However,  as  we  set  out  en 
route  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
we  find  all  of  the  above  in  alarm- 
ingly short  supply.  The  Spice 
Girls  are  sexy  enough  (well,  Vic- 
toria and  Mel  B.,  at  least),  but 
they  don't  really  rock;  Oasis  can 
do  lots  of  drugs  but  aren't  sexy; 
and  new  parents  Jon  Spencer  and 
Cristina  Martinez,  who  are  both 
sexy  and  do  indeed  rock,  are  on 
the  road  to  squeaky-clean  do- 
mestication. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  here. 
Whose  posters  are  sexually-con- 
fused drug-smoking  teenagers 
supposed  to  put  on  their  walls 
and  fake  French-kiss?  Who  is  there 
left  to  worship?Third  Eye  Blind? 
God  help  us  all... 

But  wait!  What  is  that  I  hear 
playing  on  my  favourite  commer- 
cial Modern  Rock  radio  station, 
shining  like  a  beacon  of  hope  be- 
tween Our  Lady  Peace  and  M  atch- 
box  20?  And  who  is  that  on  my 
favourite  Moses  Znaimer-oper- 
ated  television  station,  rocking 
out  in  a  hot  pink  video  with  go-go 
dancers  and  singing  about  hero- 
in'sdecliningchic  factor?  It's  Port- 
land's  Dandy  Warhols!  [cue  up 
Superman  theme]:  Peter 
Holmstrom,  mop-topped  eye- 
liner-friendly guitarist;  Zia 
McCabe,  who  proves  time  and 
time  again  that  there's  nothing 
sexier  than  a  woman  in  a  Stones 
shirt  shaking  a  tambourine;  expert 


time-keeper  Eric  Hedford,  who 
can  also  wow  'em  with  pitch- 
perfect  harmonies ;  and  the  man  at 
the  front,  Courtney  Taylor,  the 
first  and  last  hunky-junkie  rock 
star  of  the  post-Hanson  genera- 
tion! 

"And  he's  not  even  ajunkie!" 
chuckles  Hedford. 

But  he  plays  a  pretty  good  one 
on  TV... 

"There' s  a  side  of  our  band  that 
is  glamorous,"  the  drummer  con- 
curs. "But  we  don't  buy  expen- 
sive clothes  and  smear  on  make- 
up and  prance  around.  It's  more 
like  bohemian  glamour.  Wego  to 
old  thrift  stores  and  buy  old  suits." 

Or,  when  the  mood  strikes 
them,  the  Dandys  go  for  the  ulti- 
mate fashion  statement:  full-on 
butt  nekkid-ness. 

"Yeah,  we  just  got  done  touri  ng 
with  Blur,  and  on  our  last  show 
with  them,  we  stormed  their  stage 
and  Zia  was  topless.  I  think  it 
completely  freaked  them  out. 
Their  drummer  actually  kicked 
his  drum-set,  Keith  Moon-style, 
totally  knocked  everything  over 
and  trashed  it.  We  just  put  them 
in  a  state  of  shock,  because  they're 


the  English,  they're  sort  of  laid 
back,  they  always  put  on  that 
decadent  rock  star  thing.  We  tour 
with  a  lot  of  English  bands  and 
they  think  they  have  to  be  like 
rock  stars.  When  you'rein  Canada 
and  in  the  States,  you'vejust  got 
to  loosen  up." 

A  good  shake-up  is  just  what 
the  world  needs,  and  the  Dandys' 
fab  sophomore  rdeaseThe  Dandy 
Warhols  Come  Down...  (the 
band's  first  for  Capitol  Records) 
gives  pre-millennial  rock  n'  roll 
both  a  kick  in  the  arse  and  asloppy 
wet  kiss  on  the  lips  (with  tongue, 
of  course).  In  66  minutes,  the 
Dandys  unite  us  all  in  one  nation 
under  rock.  Step  back  and  watch 
the  stoners  wig  out  to  the  opening 
"Be-In,"  and  then  see  the  nancy- 
boys  take  over  with  the  glammed- 
out  "Boys  Better,"  all  while  the 
pop  kids  go  wild  for  the  heavily- 
rotated  "Not  If  You  Were  Last 
Junkie  On  Earth."  In  fact,  the 
Dandys  have  been  so  successful 
in  baiting  the  l.atter  group  that  1 2 
years-olds  gleefully  humming  the 
hit  single's  chorus  (all  together 
now:  "Heroin  is  so  passeeeeee") 
aren't  quite  sure  exactly  what 


Calling  All  Follies! 

The  annual  production  of  U.C.  Follies  at  (duh)  University 
College  is  starting  up  once  again,  and  they  ate  looking  for 
talented  people  like  you!  (If  you  have  no  Uilent  you  can  still 
try  out— -jusi  don't  come  crying  to  us  if  they  laugh  at  you.) 
TTiis  yvcii,  the  Follies  will  he  staging  performances  olGuys 
and  Dolls,  and  anyone  interested  in  auditions  should  go  to 
IJnderfuDgHall  in  University  College  from  Sept.  27  to 29.  For 
more  information,  please  call  Heather  at  506-1 433. 


inwards 

'^Excellenco 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLifkRSHIP 

A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650*  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University  of  Toronto  Arts  &  Science  student  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  December  1 2,  1 997 

For  further  information,  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  De[>artment  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  416/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*The  Scholarship  has  a  base  value  of  $11,100,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $5,550  based  on  program  fees. 


they're  getting  into. 

"I  like  the  'Junkie'  song,"  says 
Hedford,  "it's  hooky  and  poppy. 
But  I  don't  think  it's  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  depth  of  our 
record,  of  what  we  can  do.  A  lot  of 
people  who  show  up  at  our  shows 
and  who've  only  heard  that  song 
are  usually  just  blown  away,  like, 
'Wow!  I  didn't  even  realize  you 
guys  had  more  to  you  than  just  that 
Junkie  song ! '  We  have  other  songs 
that  have  always  been  more  pow- 
erful live,  even  with  crowds  that 
don't  even  know  them." 

But  just  when  the  jocks  in  the 
house  start  digging  the  all  the  raun- 
chy Stones  riffery,  the  Dandys  rid 
the  room  of  any  testosterone  with 
the  fey  Duran  Duran  update  "Eve- 
ryday Should  Be  A  Holiday." 

"Except  for  the  jocks,  every- 
thing you  said  can  be  found  in  the 
personalities  of  this  band,"  says 
Hedford.  "We've  got  a  'chick'  in 
the  band,  so  the  jocks  like  our 
shows. 

"Everything  on  our  album  is 
something  we  like  about  music,  or 
have  borrowed  from  some  other 
band.  I  don't  think  it's  necessar- 
ily a  mission  to  get  fans,  but  I 
think  people  can  relate  to  it  on  the 
same  way  we  do.  We  like  glam  in 
a  way,  but  we're  also  slightly 
psychedelic.  We  grew  up  on  clas- 
sic rock  and  '60s  west  coast 
stuff — most  of  our  parents  were 
'60s  kids,  so  I  always  had  '60s 
music  around  the  house,  Beatles 
and  stuff  like  that.  But  there's 
also  a  new  wave  element  that 
we '  re  getti ng  i n to  more  and  more, 
because  we're  new  wave  kids  too, 
the  MTV  generation." 

With  short  attention  spans? 

"Absolutely." 


What  A  Plunderful  World 


1  believe  it  was  Confucius  that 
once  said,  "he  who  pisses  off 
Bono  is  a  good  man."  If  that's  the 
case  then  Mark  Hoder  of  vet- 
eran culture-jammers  Negativ- 
land  (pictured  above)  just  about 
qualifies  for  sainthood. 

Hosier  will  be  in  town  from 
Sept.  24  to  26  as  part  of  the  first 
ever  Piunderpalooza  festival, 
which  will  both  examine  and  cel- 
ebrate the  use  of  cultural  appro- 
priation in  art.  As  you  may  re- 
call, Negativland  wrote  them- 
selves into  Bono's  bad  books  a 
few  years  back  after  they 
deconstructed  U2' s  "WhereThe 
Streets  Have  No  Name"  without 
the  appropriate  paperwork. 
Now,  the  renegade  artists  are 
taking  the  piss  out  of  another 
cultural  institution  with  their 
new  release£>tt/'ep«,  and  Hosier 
will  be  performing  hi  s  "DisPepsi 
taste  test"  on  Friday  Sept.  26  at 
Lce'sPalace{529BloorSt.W.). 
Joi  ni  ng  hi  m  in  corporate  Ameri- 
ca' s  worst  nightmare  wilt  be  like- 
minded  cultural  anarchistsjohn 
Oswald  (he  of  "Plimderphonics" 
fame), Sucking  Chest  Wound, 


Sook- Yin  with  theRust  Broth- 
ers, and  others.  Admission  is 
$  1 2  in  advance,  $  1 5  at  the  door. 

However,  the  three  day  event 
kicks  off  on  Wednesday  night  at 
9  with  a  screening  of  Craig 
Baldwin's  Sonic  Outlaws,  a 
documentary  dealing  with  cul- 
ture jamming  and  copyright  in- 
fringement. TheBloor  Cinema 
(506  Bloor  St.  W.)  screening  will 
be  followed  by  a  Q  &  A  session 
with  Hosier.  Then,  on  Thurs- 
day, Inter/Access  (401  Rich- 
mond St.  W.,  Suite444)  will  host 
a  "Plander  Debate"  with 
panelists  Hosier,  Oswald,  Cura- 
ioxfVi  Kathleen  Maitiand 
Carter,  artist/critic  Oliver 
Girling,  and  David  Basskin  of 
the  Canadian  Music  Reproduc- 
tion Rights  Agency.  The  fire- 
works begin  at  7  Admission  to 
each  of  theseevents  is  $5;  phone 
orders  for  all  three 
Piunderpalooza  events  can  be 
placed  through  the  UofTBook- 
store  at  (4 1 6)  978-7907.  Have  a 
plunderful  time! 

STUART  BERMAN 


Boob  Tube 


Not 


Star  Choice  digital 
satellite  television 
lets  you  expand 
your  universe. 
Cinema-quality 
picture  and  sound, 
over  105  channels 
of  sports  and 
movies,  fantastic 
audio  channels, 
and  other  great 
stuff.  'Cuz  you  can't 
study  all  the  time. 


For  more  information,  a  free  brochure, 
and  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 


1  888  55.4-STAR 

(1  888  554-7827  operator  145) 
Visit  us  at  www.starchoice.com 
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A  Funny  Thing  Happened Hart  House 


BY  ERIC  PIETERSMA 

With  autumnal  gloom  descend- 
ing, and  the  threat  of  mid-terms 
and  essays  looming,  there  is  relief 
in  sight.  Offering  a  refreshingly 
young  and  vibrant  approach  to 
theatre,  the  Markham  Thespian 
Society's  second  year  in  show 
biz  has  kicked  off  with  a  comedy : 
Stephen  Sondheim's  musical,  A 
Funny  Happened  on  the  Way  to 
ilie  Forum. 

Set  in  the  Roman  times  of  togas 


and  generals,  temples  and 

courtesans,  the  piece  revolves 
around  the  freedom-seeking  an- 
tics of  the  slave,  Pseudolus,  and 
the  virginal  desires  of  Hero,  a 
young  Roman.  Specifically,  Hero 
desires  the  fair  virgin  courtesan 
Phy  lia;  she,  however,  has  already 
been  purchased  by  a  Roman  gen- 
eral. Miles  Gloriosus.  With  these 
basic  ingredients,  the  resulting 
creation  is  nothing  short  of  a  laugh- 
ter-laced comedic  cocktail,  a  mu- 
sical often  cited  as  one  of  the 
classic  pieces  of  Broadway  hu- 


mour. 

And  something  funny  does 
happen  on  the  way  to  the  forum; 
with  true  Dickensian  paradox, 
this  play  is  the  best  of  times,  and 
the  worst  of  times.  The  best 
emerges  out  of  the  MTS '  s  great- 
est virtues:  youth,  enthusiasm, 
and  emerging  talents.  The  worst 
is  caused  by  the  devious  diffi- 
culties of  the  musical  form  it- 
self. 

The  performance  is  very 
funny.  Director  Steve  Kahn  cap- 
tures the  goofy  slapstick  of  the 
script,  instilling  into  the  play 
much  of  the  back-slapping,  pun- 
making  and  intentional  over-act- 
ing of  the  vaudeville  tradition. 
And  Kahn's  direction  is  trans- 
lated onto  the  stage  by  a  hard- 
working troupe,  who  foster  an 
air  of  frivolity,  marked  by  occa- 
sional moments  of  genuinely  hu- 
morous theatrics. 

Kahn  has  also  provided  a  sub- 
tler comedic  stage  for  the  players 
to  play  upon.  Casting  the  hero 
and  heroine  as  lily-blonde  and 
naive  Caucasians,  the  sailors  as 
homosexuals,  and  the  wandering 
Erronius  as  a  black  and  confused 
misfit,  Kahn  plays  off  the  type- 
cast roles  upon  which  comedy  so 
often  relies.  In  so  doing,  he  holds 
a  mirror  up  to  our  laughter  with 
the  attendant  question:  why  are 
we  laughing? 

But  lest  a  reviewer  forget, 
theory  always  kills  comedy.  In 
this  instance,  it  also  takes  credit 
away  from  some  very  funny  act- 
ing. The  bumbling  and  "gay"  an- 
tics of  the  sailors  raise  hoots  of 
laughter;  the  whipped-husband 
'■  figure  of  Senex,  played  by  Tom 
Bruce,  is  also  very  entertaining. 
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But  the  grandest  comedic 

achievement  hovers  at  the  

centre  of  the  play. 
Pseudolus,  the  conniv- 
ing, freedom-seeking 
slave  (Sean  Michael 
Lally)  is  played  bril- 
liantly. As  the  lead  role, 
Lally  carries  much  of  the 
humour  and  energy  of  the 
play;  his  deft  and  intelli- 
gent acting  is  a  pleasure 
to  behold. 

As  a  comedy,  the  play 
is  fine;  as  a  musical,  how- 
ever, it  is  slightly  chal- 
lenged. Devious  is  the 
musical  form;  the  thes- 
plan  demands  of  the  theatre  must 
be  stretched  to  include  the 


Orphean  vocal  and  instrumental 
wodd.  The  cast  works 
hard  at  making  this 
vocal  stretch,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  pre- 
serves the  rollicking 
shape  of  Sondheim' s 
lyrics.  Indeed, 
Raehan  Bobby  Umar 
(playing  the  feisty 
Roman  general  Miles 
Gloriousus)  is  a  veri- 
table vocal  master. 
The  six-piece  instru- 
mental ensemble,  un- 
der the  direction  of 
Christopher  Ford, 
provides  a  spirited 
(though  occasionally  discordant) 
musical  background. 


AFunnyThing 
Happened  on 
ihe  Way  to  the 
Forum 

Sept.  25-27 
8  p.m. 
Sept.  27 
2  p.m. 

Hart  House 
Theatre  .. 


The  real  problem  is  in  the  tech- 
nical decision  to  attach  micro- 
phones to  the  costumes  of  the 
performers.  This  not  only  places 
an  ugly  electronic  wall  around 
the  "live"  voices  of  the  perform- 
ers, but  it  also  creates  horrific 
bumps  and  scrapes  every  time 
the  microphones  are  brushed 
against  during  a  musical  piece. 
C'montechies!  Let  the  voices  of 
the  players  run  wild;  better  that 
than  an  audible  jungle  of  hisses, 
taps  and  crinkles. 

Technical  problems  and  the 
occasional  musical  difficulty 
aside,  this  is  an  enjoyableevening 
of  comedy.  Hart  House  Theatre 
and  the  Markham  Thespian  Soci- 
ety await  your  attendance. 


Fat  Cats  getting  bigger 


BYMARKWEINSTOCK 


LETS  TOUR 


After  going  for  months  without  a  single  percussion- 
st,  the  cosmic  jammers  known  as  the  Fat  Cats  are 
ready  to  hit  the  stage  with  no  less  than  two 
drummers.  Joel  Stoffer,  the  band' s  newest  member, 
and  guest  player  Jeff  Cowall  join  core  members 
Todd  Gillies  (vocals,  ^uitar),  Chris  Gatchene  (vo- 
cals, guitar),  Tyler  Gibson  (keyboards,  guitar)  and 
Dave  Hill  (Bass),  who  have  crystallized  into  a 
tight  band  over  their  five  years 
of  performing  along 
the  golden 
road,  de- 
ghting 
their  de- 
voted neo 
hippie  follow- 
ing. 

Drawing  from 
elements  of  coun- 
try, jazz,  folk  and 
funk,  their  perform- 
ances express  the 

group's  personalized  style  through  tight  ar- 
rangements that  melt  into  spirallmg  improvisa- 
tions. With  roots  in  Kitchener- Waterloo  and 
Hamilton,  the  Fat  Cats'  popularity  has  grown 
throughout  Ontario  and  has  reached  out  West. 
'Without  a  doubt,  we  want  to  make  it  down  into 
the  States,"  says  Rusty  Enns,  the  Fat  Cats  manager 
of  three  years. 

In  keeping  with  the  bootleging  tradition  of  The 
Grateful  Dead,  the  Fat  Cats  allow  both  audio  and 
video  taping  of  their  shows.  The  Fatty  Base 
archives  already  boasts  hundreds  of  live 
shows  and  smiling  super-fan  John  LaRose 
can  be  spotted  at  any  Fat  Cats  concert  with  his 
recording  gear.  "We  encourage  taping.  That  is 
how  the  word  is  getting  out.  The  fans  themselves 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  record  and  dis- 
tribute our  music,"  Hill  says. 

Coming  off  of  two  West  Coast  lours,  the  Fat 
Cats  will  be  settling  down  to  work  on  a  new  CD 
to  be  released  at  the  end  of  winter.  This  time 
the  band  plans  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  studio  equipment  to  create  music 
with  more  layering  and  effects. 

Their  first  CD,  Cruelly's  Cure,  was  re- 
leased in  1 994  but  never  took  off  in  the  way  that 
the  band  had  hoped. 

'The  album  tried  to  capture  the  sound  of  our  li  ve 
shows,  but  it  wasn't  the  same  without  the  audi- 
ence's energy,"  says  Enns.  "We  are  planning  to 
record  a  new  CD  around  the  third  week  of  Decem- 
ber at  a  cottage  up  north.  The  new  album  will  see 
a  lot  of  new  material,  the  songs  are  really  eclectic." 

"Music  is  cyclical"  explains  Gillies,  and  the  Fat 
Cats  are  part  of  the  new  revolution  of  happy  music 
and  cosmic  grooves  which  has  recently  been  at- 
tracting its  own  fans  from  the  culture  of  smiling 
followers  seeking  positive  vibrations.  Some  of  the 
jam-bands  who  are  leading  this  new  musical  wave 
include  Phish,  Widespread  Panic,  Moe  and  local 
Toronto  bands  such  as  One  Step  Beyond  and 
Caution  Jam. 

"We  came  out  of  the  grunge  pop  alternative  scene 
with  the  youth  feeling  angst  about  their  situation  in 
the  worid,"  recalls  Enns.  "No  jobs,  no  money,  no 
future.  Music  reflects  what  happens  in  society. 
The  whole  hippie  culture  didn't  go  over  well  in  the 
1 980s  and  early  90s  because  it  did  not  reflect  the 
general  mood." 

The  Fat  Cats  played  an  intimate  show  at  the 
Comfort  Zone  on  Sept.  4.  Even  though  they  were 


Fat  Cats 
Sept.  26,  Opera  House 
Oct.  24,  Lee's  Palace 
V//  god  street  wine 


playing 

without  a  drummer,  the  crowd  danced  and  sweated 
throughout  the  performance.  Hill  kept  everybody 
feet  moving  with  his  bass  lines,  and  Gatchene 
strummed  away,  harmonizing  with  Gillies  and 
preserving  the  structural  rhythms  during  the  guitar- 
ist's voyaging  solos.  Gibson  contributed  to  the 
vocals  while  laying  down  smooth  melodies  on  the 
keyboards. 

It  is  exciting  to  see  the  Fat  Cats  perform  at  this 
time,  while  they  are  young  and  growing.  Both  their 
repertoire  and  skills  are  still  expanding, 

"When  Joel  and  Jeff  play  together,"  says  Gillies, 
"it  adds  a  totally  different  dimension  to  what  we 
do,  allowing  us  to  change  our  arrangements.  It 
makes  it  more  interesting  for  the  crowd  because 
some  of  the  loyal  fans  loyal  attend  every  show 
They  become  quite  picky  and  expect  to  see  some 
thing  new." 

Hill  explains  why  the  band  and  fans  connect  so 
well.  "Our  lyrics  are  enigmatic  and  ambiguous 
They  can  mean  different  things  to  a  lot  of  different 
people.  They  fit  into  their  (the  fans]  own  lives 
making  our  music  more  acceptable 
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Men's 
soccer 
outlasts 
Carleton 

BY  DAVID  SILVER 


A  wise  person  once  said  that 
good  things  happen  to  those 
who  wait.  Forthe  men's  soccer 
Varsity  BJues  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, the  saying  rang  true,  as 
they  defeated  the  Carleton 
Ravens  2-0  at  Varsity  Stadium. 


Biues  2,  Carleton  0 


Playing  into  the  wind  and 
looking  a  bit  nervous,  the  Blues 
played  the  first  20  minutes  of 
the  game  mostly  in  their  own 
half.  They  escaped  an  early 
onslaught  of  Carleton  scoring 
chances  thanks  largely  toTheo 
Zagar,  whose  stellar 
goaltending  and  on-field  pres- 
ence kept  Toronto  afloat. 

"I  don't  know  why  he  is  not 
on  the  national  team,"  ex- 
claimed Lefkos,  a  sentiment 
whichToronto'sdefence  would 
wholeheartedly  agree  upon  af- 
ter Saturday's  performance. 

As  the  game  went  on,  how- 
ever, the  problems  facing  the 
Blues  weren't  on  defence 
anymore.  Instead,  U  of  T  was 
struggling  on  offence.  Once 
again,  the  Blues  created  nu- 
mereius  scoring  opportunities  for 
themselves  only  to  be  denied  by 
their  inability  to  fi  nish  off  plays 
with  agoal.Onone  play  laterin 
the  first  half,  with  the  Ravens' 
goalkeeper  way  out  of  posi  tion, 
rookie  defender  Anthony 
Capotosto  sent  a  ball  towards 
the  open  net,  only  to  have  his 
shot  blocked  on  the  goalline  by 
a  Carleton  defender's  foot, 

All-starstriker  Eric  Puig  was 
denied  twice  on  quality  scori  ng 
attemptsby  sprawling  Carleton 
defenders  who  appeared  to 
Hease  see  Soccer,  page  20 
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BATTLE  AND  SCRUM:  The  women's  rugby  Blues  dropped  a  close  8-3  decision  to  the 
York  Yeowomen  Saturday  afternoon.  For  story,  see  page  21 . 

Mustangs  maul  football 

Blues  lose  to 
Western  to 
drop  to  0-3 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


LONDON— Over  their  first  two 
games,thefootball  Varsity  Blues' 
defence  kept  the  team  reasonably 
close,  as  they  gave  up  just  17 
points  in  each  contest.  It  was  no 
surprise,  then,  that  when  they  gave 
up  twice  that  many  points  in  the 
first  half  alone  to  the  third-ranked 
team  in  the  nation,  disaster  was 
imminent. 

Western  49,  Blues  13 

Indeed,  their35-l  deficitat  half- 
time  turned  into  a49- 1 3  loss  to  the 
Western  Mustangs  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  J.W.  Little  Stadium  in 
London. 

Before  a  purple-clad  crowd  of 
about  3,000,  the  hometown  Mus- 
tangs used  their  superior  talent 
and  speed  to  dominate  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  game.  They 
built  a  large  lead  early  that  the 
Blues  never  came  close  to  chal- 


lenging, and  by  the  time  thirty  min- 
utes had  been  played,  the  game 
was  long  over  for  Toronto. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  home 
team  to  get  on  the  board  when 
linebacker  Derek  Kreteintercepted 
a  Mark  Dienesch  pass  and  returned 
it  thirty  yards  for  a  touchdown  just 
5:25  into  the  game.  That  began  the 
Western  onslaught  that  continued 
throughout  the  first  half.  Mustangs 
running  back  Mike  Laszio  ran  for  a 
24-yard  major  and  wide  receiver 
Dan  Disley  caught  two  passes,  also 
for  touchdowns.  A  Richard  lantria 
single  point  was  Toronto '  s  only  score 
of  the  opening  half. 

Blues  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe 
acknowledged  the  talent  of  the 
Mustangs.  "They  came  out  and 
played  an  excellent  first  half 
offensively... they  ran  the  ball  just 
as  effectively  as  they  passed  it," 
he  said.  "I  don't  think  it  was  so 
much  ourpoorplay  in  the  first  half 
as  it  was  Western' s  good  play.  All 
the  credit  goes  to  them." 

Dienesch  wasn't  as  forgiving 
about  his  team's  shortcomings  in 
the  first  half.  'The  first  half  was 
one  of  the  poorest  displays  that  I '  ve 
seen  all  year.  It  was  the  worst 
execution   of  defence  and 


offence. . .  there  were  blown  assign- 
ments, dropped  balls.  Everything 
that  could  have  gone  wrong  in  the 
first  half  went  wrong,"  he  said. 

Tlie  U  of  T  offence  was  able  to 
put  up  some  points  in  the  second 
half,  when  wide  receiver  Brett 
Andrew  took  a  Dienesch  pass  90 
yards  forthe  Blues'  second  touch- 
down of  the  season.  The  Mustangs 
answered  right  back  five  minutes 
later  when  Hudson  Clark  caught  an 
1 1  -yard  pass  to  put  the  home  side 
up  49-7.  A  two-yard  run  by  tail- 
back Paul  Arnold  completed  the 
Blues  scoring. 

Despite  a  slow  start,  Arnold  be- 
lieves his  team  can  still  achieve  suc- 
cess this  season.  "We  don't  want  to 
let  losing  get  to  us.  We  can  beat  any 
team  if  we  put  our  heart  to  it. .  .we 
j  ust  have  to  execute  our  play  s.  We'  re 
going  to  forget  about  this  game,  and 
just  move  on,"  he  said. 

The  Blues'  record  dropped  to  0- 
3  with  the  loss,  while  the  Mustangs 
remained  undefeated  at  3-0.  The 
Blues  will  face  arguably  an  even 
tougher  test  this  Saturday  when 
they  host  the  nation's  top-ranked 
team,  the  Waterloo  Warriors. 
For  preview  of  this  week's 
game,  see  page  20 


The  Power  of  Ideas 

The  John  C.  Polanyi  Nobel  Laureate  Lectures 
Monday,  September  29,  1997  10:00  am  -  4:00  pm 


Convocation  Hall  ~  31  K 


Cosmic  Issues    io:oo  am  -  noon 

Sir  Harry  Kroto  1996  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemistr 
Science:  A  Round  Peg  in  a  Square  World 

Sir  Martin  Rees  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great 
Our  Universe  and  Others 
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Down  to  Eart 

Sherwood 
The 


1  lO^tT*  4:00  pm 

L995JlM!el  Laureate  in  Chemistry,  USA 
in  the  2 1st  Century 

J#H^dE^I%||^1958  Nobel  Laureate  in  Medicine,  USA 

Chall^se  of  Emergins  Microbes:  Our  Innovation  vs.  Their  Evolution 

Yuan  T.Tee  1986  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chemistry,  Taiwan 
Collisions  Make  Things  Go 


Tickets  available  for  live  closed -circuit  TV 
viewing  in  Hart  House  Theatre 
Tickets  for  Gala  Dinner  Sept.  28  still  available 
call  (416)  978-6031 


SPORTS  HORTS 


Blues  place  fourth 
at  Western  invite 

The  womai's  cross  counuy  Blues  put  m  a  strong  performance  over  the 
weekend  during  their  meet  at  London's  Thames  Valley  Golf  Course. 
Sara  Gardner  led  the  team  by  placing  fifth  out  of  1 27  competitors,  while 
herteamplacedfourthoverall  in  the  province.  The  showinggives  the  team 
great  confidence  tliat  they  can  medal  at  thise  year's  national  champion- 
ships, which  will  be  mn  in  November  at  the  very  same  couree. 

The  men's  side  was  led  by  captam  Kirk  Diilabaugh.  His  time  of 
33:39  over  the  10km  course  led  the  team,  which  placed  tenth  out  of 
thirteen  in  Ontario.  Coach  Kirk  de  Fazio  believes  that  Di  llabaugh  is 
dearly  the  team '  s  leader  this  year.  "His  attitude  is  contagious  on  our 
team,  and  with  many  rookies  out  this  year,  he  is  providing  all  the 
necessary  experience  to  lead  the  team,"  he  said. 

Forty  athletes  will  represent  U  of  Tat  djeirnext  meet  in  Waterloo 
on  Oct.4.  The  invitational  will  be  an  important  test  as  the  team  selects 
its  provincial  representatives.  Seven  runners  from  each  side  will  mo  ve 
on  to  the  Windsor  meet  on  Oct.  25. 

Blues  notes:  The  U  of  T  women's  figure  skating  team  is  holding 
open  tryouts  this  upcoming  next  week.  Monday's  iryouts  are  from  9 
to  1 1  in  the  morning,  while  Wednesday'stiyouts  go  fi-om7to9a.m.... 
The  women's  field  hockey  Blues  won  both  of  their  games  on 
Sunday,  4-0  over  McGill  and  3-0  over  Carleton,  giving  them  five 
straight  wins  to  begin  the  season.  Deb  Cuthbert  scored  three  goals  for 
U  of  T.  Their  next  game  i  s  tomorrow  afternoon  at  Lamport  Stadium 
(near  King  and  Dufferin)  at  4  p.m....  fai  tennis,  the  men's  Blues 
thrashed  Western  six  points  to  one,  but  lost  to  Queen's  5-2.  In 
women' s  play ,  the  Blues  didn' t  fare  any  better  against  the  school  from 
Kingston,  dropping  four  of  six  singles  matches  and  all  three  of  their 
doubles  matches  to  lose  by  an  identical  5-2  margin. 

Blue  and  white  on  tap 

hom«  gsmts  for  the  week  of  Sept.  23-28 
TUESDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  George  Brown  College  at  Christie  Pits 
(doubkheader),  6  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 
Field  hockey:  vs.  York  at  Lamport  Stadium,  4  p.m. 
Soccer:  vs.  York  at  Varsity  Stadium,  women  at  7: 15  p.m.,  men 
at  9  p.m. 

SATURDAY 
FootbaH:  vs.  Waterloo  at  Varsity  Stadium,  2  p.m. 
Lacrosse:  men  vs.  Carleton  at  Back  Campus,  2:30  p.m- 
Rugby:  men  vs.  Brock  at  Back  Campus,  1  p.m. 
Waterpolo:  men  vs.  McMaster  (exhibition)  at  Olympic  Pool, 
10:30  a.m.,  vs.  York  (exhibition)  at  Olympic  Pool,  4:30  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

Baseball:  vs.  Queen's  (doubleheader)  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park, 
time  TBA 


^^^^rytale  ^^edding??!! 

Now  let's  get  real... 

You've  invested  in  an  education.  Now  invest  in  a  proven 
approach  to  improving  your  odds  of  success  in  marriage. 

Meaningful,  personalized,  non-religious  marriage 
preparation  courses  and  wedding  ceremonies.  Licensed 
celebrant  with  the  Humanist  Association  of  Canada. 
TR  Hope,  MSW 
  (416)  461-2090  j 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 
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Join  The  Ferret  &  Firkin 
all  day,  every  day  for 

150 

WINGS 

(some  restrictions  apply,  please  ask  your  server) 


Don^t forget  about 


$3.50  domestic  pint  (every  Monday) 

$3.95  1/4  burger  &  fries 

$7.45 


Join  us  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  every  month 
for  our  in-house 

POOL 
TOURMAMENT 

Entry:  $5.00  Starts:  7:30  pm 


720  Spadina  Ave. 
(Just  south  of  Bloor) 


Fun,  food,  friends...  always  a  Firkin  good  time 


Men's  lacrosse  looking  up 


After  going 
short-handed 
and  coachless, 

Blues  have 
reason  to  smile 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

For  some  teams,  their  primary 
concern  is  to  put  together  a  win- 
ning season.  For  others,  however, 
just  putting  together  a  team  can  be 
a  challenge  in  itself. 

"It  was  a  little  rough  last  year," 
recalled  U  of  T  men's  lacrosse 
player-coach  Tyler  Davies.  "It  was 
sort  of  a  transition  year.  We  didn't 
have  a  coach  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  [and]  we  were  short  on 
players." 

In  lacrosse  terms,  the  Blues 
were  incredibly  undermanned, 
carrying  1 2  players  on  their  roster 


for  a  sport  that  requires  1 0  on  the 
field  at  any  time. 

'There  were  a  lot  of  games 
where  some  of  us  were  on  the 
field  for  the  whole  80  minutes," 
continued  Davies.  "Field  lacrosse 
is  a  running  game,  so  if  you're 
short  on  players,  [if  s  hard  to]  keep 
pace  with  the  bigger  teams." 

Determined  to  keep  their  club 
afioat,  Davies  and  his  teammates 
stepped  up  their  recruiting  efforts 
in  theoff-season.  When  the  Blues 
return  to  Back  Campus  for  their 
homeopener  this  Saturday ,  they ' II 
have  17  players,  maybe  more. 

"We've  got  a  better  commit- 
ment this  year,  I  can  already  see 
it,"  said  Davies. 

U  of  T  plays  in  Tier  II  of  the 
Ontario  Universities'  Field  La- 
crosse Association,  the  university 
wing  of  the  Ontario  Lacrosse  As- 
sociation. Other  teams  in  the  tier 
includeCarleton.Queen's,  Brock, 
McMaster  and  Laurier. 

Last  season,  U  of  T  finished  last 
in  the  league  with  a  1-7  record. 


which  Davies  thinks  the  team  can 
improveonin  1 997.  "We' re  looking 
to  go  .500  this  year.  That  should  be 
a  good  goal  to  shoot  for,"  he  said. 

Two  veterans  who  should  help 
U  of  T  attain  that  goal  are  Drew 
Hill,  an  ex-Westem  product,  and 
Adam  Nash,  who  is  entering  his 
third  year  with  the  team. 

But  they  will  be  hard-pressed  to 
carry  a  team  that  despite  the  im- 
provements in  roster  size,  is  full  of 
first-year  and  second-year  play- 
ers who  haven' t  had  much  experi- 
ence playing  university  lacrosse. 

Nonetheless,  Davies  and  Nash 
like  what  they've  seen  from  the 
rookies  in  practices  so  far.  Ulti- 
mately, the  team' s  success  will  be 
decided  in  the  long  run,  so  they  are 
prepared  to  wait  for  the  players  to 
develop. 

"I  think  it's  important  for  the 
rookies,  especially  the  ones  who 
haven' t  played  before  university, 
to  have  a  good  foundation,  be- 
cause lacrosse  is  an  extremely 
hard  sport  to  learn  if  you' ve  never 


played  before,"  Nash  said. 

"It  begins  in  practice  and  then  it 
continues  on  in  the  games.  We've 
got  to  be  very  constructive  with  the 
rookies  and  have  a  lot  of  patience." 

And  in  January,  when  the  intra- 
mural indoor  box  lacrosse  season 
starts,  Davies  will  probably  try 
finding  a  few  more  players  again 
to  fill  out  the  Blues'  roster.  The 
league,  which  was  revived  last 
year  with  much  success,  provides 
a  good  training  ground  for  veter- 
ans and  rookies  alike. 

"Hopefully,  if  they  play  intra- 
mural [lacrossejagaininJanuary, 
we  can  bring  some  of  those  play- 
ers out...  It's  nice  to  have  a  sort  of 
farm  system  to  develop  players 
out  of,"  said  Davies. 

The  coach  recognizes  that 
achievingstabilityforthe team  will 
take  time. 

"It'll  take  a  few  years  to  build  a 
strong  program. . .  1 1  al  1  comes  down 
to  organization  and  we're  defi- 
nitely seeing  that  this  year." 

And  thankfully,  a  full  team. 


Will  football  meet  its  Waterloo? 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

If  you're  a  football  fan,  haven't 
you  heard  this  call  before  some- 
where? 

"The  running  back.  Smith,  jogs 
his  way  into  the  end  zone  through 
yet  another  gapi  ng  hole  created  by 
his  mammoth  offensive  line." 

No,  that' s  not  a  reference  to  the 
Dallas  Cowboys'  famed  running 
back  Emmilt  Smith,  who's  made  a 
career  for  himself  by  running  be- 
hind an  0-lineconsistingof  behe- 
moths like  Larry  Allen,  Eric 
Williams,  and  Nate  Newton. 

The  "Smith"  in  this  case  is 
Jarrett,  running  back  for  the  Wa- 
terloo Warriors,  who  will  face  the 
U  of  T  Varsity  Blues  this  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Varsity  Stadium  at  2 
p.m. 

Smith  is  having  a  great  season 
on  the  ground  so  far  for  the  War- 
riors, the  No.  I  ranked  team  in 
Canada.  Although  his  team  lost 
this  past  Saturday  to  the  York 
Yeomen,  he  rushed  for  an  amaz- 
ing 221  yards.  But  of  course  his 
success  can  be  largely  attributed 


to  Waterloo's  front  five,  a  veteran 
group  who've  all  played  together 
before. 

While  U  of  T  head  coach  Bob 
Laycoe  is  wary  of  Smith's  pres- 
ence, he  knows  there  will  be  more 
to  the  offence  than  the  star  run- 
ning back. 

"They  have  a  great  big  strong 
fullback  [Doug  Haidner]  in  addi- 
tion to  Jarrett  Smith,  and 
[quarterback  Ryan]  Wilkinson  can 
also  run  an  option  attack,"  he  said. 
"So  they  have  more  than  one  di- 
mension on  their  team. 

"You  have  to  come  up  with  a 
scheme  of  defensive  responsibil- 
ity to  stop  the  run.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  you  can't  get  loo  strong  at 
stopping  it  because  of  the  play- 
action  pass,"  added  Laycoe. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  footbal  1 
for  Varsity  is  their  still-struggling 
offence,  who  will  have  to  contend 
against  a  defence  that' s  only  gi  vcn 
up  an  average  of  12.7  points  a 
game  so  far. 

"I  think  their  defence  can  be 
just  as  complicated  as  their  of- 
fence [  to  figure  out  ],"  said  Laycoe. 

The28-24lossbytheWarriorsto 


York  last  weekendwas  a  complete 
shock  to  a  lot  of  people,  especially 
since  the  game  was  played  in  Wa- 
terioo.  This  might  give  them  even 
more  of  an  incentive  to  play  well 


against  U  of  T. 

"I'm  sure  their  loss  to  York  is 
going  to  influence  themgreatly  in 
getti  ng  back  on  the  winning  track," 

Laycoe  said. 


Soccer  victorious 


The  Hart  House  Library  Committee 
presents 

Kate  Fillion 
and  Ellen  Ladowsky 

reading  from 
"How  to  Dump  a  Guy" 

-  A  Coward's  Manual  - 
a  satirical  guide  to  love  in  the  '90s 

Wednesday  September  24  at  7:30  pm 


Gregory  Scot ield 

celebrated  BC  poet,  reading  from 
"Love  Medicine  and  One  Song" 

Sakihtowin-Maskihkiy  Ekwa  Peyak-Nikamowin 
(co-sponsored  by  First  Nations  House) 

Tuesday  September  30  at  7:30  pm 

Ttie  Hart  House  Library-  Free  Admission 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


•Continued  from  page  19 

block  the  kicks  with  their  hands 
and  arms.  No  fouls  were  called, 
however,  and  U  of  T  entered 
half-lime  in  a  scoreless  deadlock. 

Patience  paid  off  for  the  Blues, 
eventually.as  the  second  half  ofthe 
game  saw  ihem  return  to  champi- 
onship form.  With  the  wi  nd  behi  nd 
their  backs,  U  of  T  went  with  a 
spread  offence  aimed  at  tiring  out 
the  Carleton  defence  and  substi- 
tuted in  a  lot  of  fresh  players  from 
the  bench.  The  strategy  paid  off  i  n 
the  60*  minute,  when  Eric  Puig 
scored  his  fourth  goal  in  as  many 
games  lo  put  U  of  T  up  by  one. 

Frustrated  by  an  inability  to  get 
anything  going  offensively,  the 
Ravens  resorted  to  o  veraggressi  ve 
tackl  i  ng  to  regai  n  thei  r  edge.  But  a 
blown  tackle  in  the  box  gave  U  of 
T  a  penalty  kick  and  midfielder 
FerdinandoTantalomadegoodon 
the  opportunity ,  gi  ving  his  team  its 


final  margin  of  victory. 

Instrumental  in  both  goals  was 
the  work  of  bench  player  Boris 
Calidonjo.The5'6"midfidclerfired 
the  initial  shot  that  created  the 
rebound  that  Puig  was  able  to 
convert  on  for  the  first  goal.  Min- 
utes later,  Calidcmioledamad  rush 
up  the  field  and  drew  the  illegal 
tackle  for Tantalo's  penalty  kick. 

"It  was  the  best  45  minutes 
we  played  all  year,"  said  Lefiios 
of  his  team's  second  half  per- 
formance. 

The  Blues  did  get  a  scare  in  the 
second  half  when  starting 
midfielder  Hieu  Quach  sustained 
a  sprained  ai\kle  after  being  a 
blind-side  tackle  by  a  Carleton 
defender.  Quach  was  taken  to 
hospital  after  the  game  for  pre- 
cautionary reasons,  but  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  play  when  the  Blues 
take  on  the  York  Yeomen  tomor- 
row night  at  Varsity  Stadium, 


Welcome  back  from  Noiir  l  avouritc  Bar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  1 5<P  Winss 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 

concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement 
for  thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

COURSES  BEGIN: 

Thursday,  September  25  6:30p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  29  6:30p.m. 

Pharmacy  19  Russell  Room  105 

For  brochure  or  more  information  call: 

(905)  827-1239 

Reading   Improvement  Centre 
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Lack  of  execution  hurts 
women's  rugby 


Rowing  finishes  second  at 
Toronto  Sprints  Regatta 


But  losing  to  Western  reveals  U  of 
T  has  lot  of  catching  up  to  do 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  skies  were  cloudy  for  the 
Toronto  Sprints  Regatta  this  past 
weekend  but  the  championship 
hopes  couldn't  be  any  clearer  for 
the  U  of  T  rowing  team. 
Although  the  Blues  finished 


second  overall  at  the  Sprints 
Regatta,  their  own  invitational  at 
Centre  Island  last  Saturday,  the 
37-point  margin  between  them 
and  the  fi  rst-pl  ace  Western  Mus- 
tangs couldn '  t  have  been  too  en- 
couraging. Afterfinishingfirstin 
Ontario  in  the  women's  division 
and  third  in  the  men's  division 


1 997  U  off  T  Sprints  Regatta 

Saturday  at  Centre  Island 


Overall  standings 

1.  Western  (205  points) 

2.  U  of  T  (168) 

3.  Trent(121) 

4.  Brock  (102) 

5.  McGill(85) 

Lightweight  eights:  Women  - 
1  .McGill,  2.  Western,  3.  Trent; 
Men  -  1.  Brock,  2.  McGill,  3. 
Western 

Heavyweight  eights:  Women 
-  I.Trent,  2.  U  of  T,  3.  U  of  T; 
Men- I.Trent,  2.  U  of T 
Lightweight  fours:  Women  - 
1.  Western,  2.  U  of  T,  3.  Trent; 
Men  -  1.  Brock,  2.  U  of  T, 
3.Trent 


Heavyweight  fours:  Women  - 
1.  Western,  2.  Brock,  3.  Trent; 
Men  - 1.  McGill,  2.  Brock,  3.  U 
ofT 

Lightweight  doubles:  Women 

-  1.  Western,  2.  Erindale,  3. 
Erindale;  Men  -  1.  Western,  2. 
Erindale,  3.  U  of  T 
Heavyweight  doubles: 
Women  -  1 .  Western,  2.  Brock, 
3.  Trent;  Men  - 1 .  Trent,  2.  U  of 
T,  3.  Erindale 

Lightweight  singles:  Women 
- 1 .  Western,  2.  Western,  3.  U  of 
T;  Men  -  1.  Western,  2.  Brock, 
3.  Western 

Heavyweight  singles:  Women 

-  1 .  Western,  2.  Western 


last  year,  U  of  T  had  been  hoping 
to  be  in  a  position  to  contend 
once  again. 

"This  definitely  is  a  rebuilding 
year,  at  all  levels,"  said  Moore 
Miller,  assistant  coach  on  the 
Blues'  rowing  squad.  "It  seems  to 
have  happened  to  every  team.  But 
every  other  team  has  boatfuls  of 
veterans,  while  we'  vegot  boatfuls 
of  second-year  rowers." 

Whi  le  Miller  does  see  potential 
in  the  team's  novice  and  second- 
year  rowers,  he  adds  that  experi- 
ence is  more  an  important  factor 
for  success  in  rowing. 

'There's  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  lot  of  commitment,  but  there' s 
also  a  lack  of  experience...  and 
the  only  way  you  get  good  at  row- 
ing is  by  plugging  away  for  years." 

The  rowing  team  travels  to  Ot- 
tawa this  Sunday  for  the  Rideau 
Open. 


Blues  drop 
close  game 
to  rivals  from 
York 

BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 

Varsity  Staff 

In  summing  up  the  women' s  rugby 
Varsity  Blues'  8-3  home-field  loss 
to  the  York  Yeowomen  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  one  aspect  of  their 
game  stood  out  above  all  others: 
lack  of  execution. 

In  pretty  well  every  other  cat- 
egory, the  Blues  were  impressive. 
Their  intensity,  especially  on  the 
defensive  front,  elicited  no  small 
measure  of  excitement  from  the 
small  but  vocal  crowd  at  Back 
Campus.  But  when  it  came  time  to 
execute  on  offence,  the  Blues 
looked  like  a  team  out  of  synch. 

"Today,  execution  was  the 
thing,"  said  U  of  T  head  coach 
GinaMinutilo.  "Once  the  ball  was 
in  York's  end,  players  started  to 
do  things  on  an  individual  basis. 
Mistakes  cost  us." 

In  the  opening  sequences  of  the 
game,  York  put  a  lot  of  pressure 
on  the  Blues'  defence  and  man- 
aged to  set  up  a  scoring  opportu- 
nity. Nicole  Gillis  gave  York  the 
lead  when  she  scored  on  a  penalty 
kick  to  make  it  3-0. 

After  the  kick,  the  game  settled 
i  nto  a  rather  mundane  stalemate  i  n 
which  neither  team  could  put  to- 


gether any  kind  offensive  threat. 
After  much  effort,  the  Blues  fi- 
nally punched  a  hole  through  the 
York  defence  to  set  up  a  penalty 
kick  of  their  own.  U  of  T  made 
good  on  the  attempt  to  tie  the  game 
at  three,  but  it  wasn't  long  before 
York  got  its  revenge. 

On  the  ensuing  kick-off,  a  Blues 
playeroverran  the  ball,  allowingthe 
Yeowomen  to  take  possession.  Al- 
though the  Blues  were  able  to  stifle 
several  excitingoffensive rushes  by 
York  with  some  resilient  physical 
play,  they  could  not  hold  off  the 
Yeowomenindefinitely.Eventually, 
York' s  Davine  Burton  took  the  ball 
i  nto  theend  zone  for  the  try  and  gave 
her  team  a  five-point  lead. 

The  Blues  quickly  recovered 
and  pierced  the  York  defence  until 
they  came  within  a  hair 's  breadth 
of  tying  the  game.  The  Yeowomen, 
to  theircredit,  would  not  collapse. 
One  flurry  after  another  was  turned 
away .  As  the  minutes  ticked  away, 
the  Blues  became  less  of  a  threat 
and  the  frustration  became  evi- 
dent in  their  players'  faces. 
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CRUNCH  TIME:  A  U  of  T 
player  quickly  becomes  the 
centre  of  attention  afler 
gaining  possession. 

'The  players  tried  hard,  but 
they're  not  getting  rewarded  for 
theirefforts,"  said  Minutilo.  "1  think 
it  put  them  off  focus." 

With  the  loss,  the  Blues  dropped 
to  0-3  for  the  season.  They  will  try 
for  their  first  win  next  Saturday 
when  they  visit  the  Waterloo 
Athenas. 


See  the  world  while  you  earn  MONEY! 

TESL  Certificate  Program 

•  Short  Program-  8  weeks,  3  hrs  /day  for  a  total  of  120  hrs. 

•  Practical  Training  -  4  week  practicum 

•  Flexibility  of  hours  -  Morning,  afternoon,  evening  classes. 

Sunday  classes  subject  to  availability 
Next  available  Programs:  Sept.  30,  Oct.  15,  Oct.  20 

•  French  and  Spanish  classes  also  available  in  Sept. 

Call  now  to  register! 

416-487-6493 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 


Roivers  g 


HARBORD  q: 

CO 


\DAR\ 


5  minutes  from  DAR 


Rowers 

ISOHarbordSt. 
961-6277 


Free  Pool 
150  Wings 

price  Naciios 
Va  lb.  burger  & 
fries  only  $2.99 


Separate  Room 

for  Private  Party 

No  Charge 


CEis 

REALLY 


Book  your  flight  home  for  the 
holidays  NOW.. .or  you'll  feel 
the OQllFEZE  come  Christmas! 


TRAVEL CUTS 

187  College  Street  979-2406 

Onl.  Reg.  #01 324998 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


Field  Hockey  vs  York 

September  24  @  4:00pm 
Lamport  Stadium,  King  St.  West 
(just  east  of  Dufferin) 

Free  admission 

Football  vs  Waterloo 

September  27  @  2:00pm 
Varsity  Stadium 

Football  tickets  are  $5  for  students  or  buy  your  $20 
ALL  SPORT  AXS  PASS  and get  in  FREE 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes  of  the  Week 

Jennifer  Jung  -  Field  Lacrosse 
Eric  Puig  -  Soccer 


VARSITY  BLUES 

axs 

(all  access!) 


2  2  THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


'I'uesday,  Sepiember23, 1997 


Mixed  results  for  women's  soccer 

struggling 
Blues  post  a 
win,  a  loss  and 
a  draw 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

ijMixed  results  were  the  order  of 
lUie  week  for  the  women' s  socxer 
Varsity  Blues,  as  they  came  away 
from  three  games  with  one  win, 
one  Joss  and  one  tie. 

Although  they  won  1  -0  over 
Ryerson  and  tied  Carleton  1  - 1  as 
well,  the  one  loss,  a  1  -0  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ottawa  Gee 
Gees,  was  probably  the  Blues' 
most  impressive  showing  in  the 
past  seven  days. 

"We're  thankful  for  the  three 
points  for  the  win,  but  the  score 
^wasn't  indicative  of  the  game  at 
jail,"saidBlues captain  Sarah Pye, 
[adding  that  her  team  did  not  play 
well  against  Ryerson  on  Thurs- 
day, 

U  of  T  could  easily  have  come 
out  of  Saturday's  match  against 
Carleton  with  a  victory,  but  missed 
opportunities  on  offence  and  a 
breakdown  in  the  defensive  zone 
in  the  second  half  combined  to 
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pull  the  Blues  down  to  a  tie. 

"We'  re  very  disappointed,"  said 
Pye.  "We  had  a  lot  of  opportuni- 
ties that  we  didn't  capitalize  on, 
we  didn' t  pressure  when  we  should 
have  and  we  made  errors  in  the 
back,  again." 

But  the  fullback  adds  that  her 
team  has  been  showing  signs  of 
improvement. 

"We  did  play  stronger  at  times, 
we  just  have  to  learn  how  to  focus 


throughout  the  whole  90  min- 
utes." 

Arlene  MacDougali  scored 
the  lone  goal  for  Varsity  on  Sat- 
urday, while  Cathy  Tusa  scored 
die  game-winning  markwagainst 
Ryerson  on  Thursday . 

The  Blues,  now  1  -4- 1 ,  will  get 
ready  for  a  match  against  their 
cross-town  rivals,  the  York 
Yeowomen,  tomorrow  at  Varsity 
Stadium.  Game  time  is  7: 1 5  p.m. 


This  year,  the  sports  section  at  the  Varsity  has  expanded  its  scope  to  inclitde  issues  surroundinfi 
fitness,  health  and  well-being.  The  following  is  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  articles,  features  and 
Q&A  sessions  exploring  these  areas.  If  you  are  interested  in  writing  on  these  and  other  related 
topics,  contact  Ray  Ortigas,  sport  and  fitness  editor  of  the  Varsity,  at  979-2831. 


Today 's  Q&A  session  on  running 
is  with  Doug  Richards,  the  head 
physician  at  the  Sport  Medicine 
Clinic  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 


V^.  How  can  I  build  a  running 

program? 

The  volume  of  exercise  should 
increase  very  gradually  to  avoid 
injury.  I  call  this  the  "three  F's": 
how  far,  how  fast,  and  how  fre- 
quently someone  runs.  You  should 
try  not  to  increase  two  of  these 
variables  at  the  same  time  (you 
have  to  begin,  but  after  that,  in- 
crease one  at  a  time),  and  you 
should  only  increase  any  one  of  the 
F's  by  10  per  cent  per  week.  For 
example,  if  you'  re  running  2  km  per 
run,  you  should  increase  to  2.2  km 
in  the  next  run  and  not  suddenly  mn 
4  km.  And  you  should  not  increase 
the  distance  you  run  during  the 
same  week  when  you  try  to  run 
faster  or  more  often.  Change  one 
thing  at  a  time  and  build  slowly ! 

Remember:  speed  kills.  When 
trying  to  increase  an  "F,"  it  is  most 
often  the  "how  fast"  that  hurts 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 


New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 


CALL  ANYTIME 

loll -free 

1-888-649-2824 


someone.  Speed  i  s  the  hardest  thing 
to  achieve  without  injury,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  most  people. 

Is  there  a  particular  regi- 
ment (or  schedule)  one  should  fol- 
low just  before  running? 

Learn  a  program  of  runner's 
"hygiene",  either  from  a  knowl- 
edgeablesport  health  professional, 
or  from  a  knowledgeable  runner 
(but  many  of  them  spew  myths). 
By  "hygiene",  1  mean  proper  warm- 
ups,  proper  stretching  (which  most 
do  NOT  do — sometimes  one 
stretches  too  much,  or  the  wrong 
way  at  the  wrong  time),  and  exer- 
cises to  strengthen  weak  muscles 
to  ensure  proper  muscle  balance 
and  alignment  in  the  legs. 

I've  heard  running  can  be 

bad  because  of  its  "high-impact" 
nature.  How  "high-impact"  is  run- 
ning compared  to  other  activities? 
With  that  in  mind,  is  there  an  opti- 
mum running  surface? 

Running  is  the  second  high- 
est impact  activity,  after  jumping 
(in  sports  such  as  volleyball,  bas- 
ketball). There  is  less  impact  if  you 
run  on  soft  surfaces  such  as  grass 
or  cinder  tracks,  or  even  rubber 
tracks,  and  more  if  you  are  on 
concrete  or  asphalt. 

However,  the  role  of  "impact"  in 
causing  injury  is  not  clear.  Far  from 
proven,  one  theory  suggests  that 
"impact"  (compressive,  high  fre- 
quency energy  transmitted  up  the 
body)  may  contribute  to  the  gradual 


wear  and  tear  on  our  joi  nts,  leading 
to  arthritis;  however,  most  prob- 
lems, such  as  shin  "splints"  or 
"runner' s  knee",  which  occur  now 
(not  1 0  years  from  now)  are  prob- 
ably not  caused  by  impact,  but  by 
bad  alignment,  or  excessive  motion 
(hypermobile joints,  crooked  knees, 
flat  feet,  etc.). 

.  Does  it  matter  what  kind  of 
shoes  I'm  wearing  when  I  run? 

Most  of  what  the  shoe  com- 
panies say  is  either  hype  or  not 
well  proven;  however,  there  are  a 
couple  of  things  worth  noting. 

People  with  flexible  feet  whose 
arches  collapse  completely  when 
weight-biearing  ( this  is  cal  led  hy  per- 
pronation)  are  subject  to  injuries 
caused  by  excessive  motion,  and 
they  should  support  their  foot  and 
control  the  motion  with  a  so-called 
"motioncontrol"or"stabilizing"shoe. 

People  with  rigid  feet  whose 
arches  don't  absorb  shock  need 
"cushioning"  shoes  to  absorb 
compressive  impact  forces  and 
avoid  long-term  problems  with  ar- 
thritis. Shoe  stores  that  specialize 
in  running  tend  to  have  a  wider  line 
of  mnning  shoes,  and  more  knowl- 
edgeable staff,  so  they  make  bet- 
ter bets  for  shopping  for  running 
shoes,  even  if  you  pay  a  little  more 
than  at  a  non-specialty  store. 


V^.  Is  there  anything  else  I 
should  remember? 

Don '  t  "mn  through"  pain.That 
is  dumb.  It  makes  things  worse.  Go 
and  see  a  professional  if  it  hurts. 


ATTENTION 

ALL  FULL  TIME  UNDERGRADUATES 


$30." 


HEALTH  PLAN  OPT-OUT 


As  a  full  time  undergraduate  student  you  ore  covered  under  The  Accident 
and  Sickness  Insurance  Plan.  You  may  choose  to  opt-out  of  this  plan  if 
you  are  already  covered  under  another  extended  health  care  plan  (not 
including  OHIP  or  UHIP) 

The  opt-out  period  begins  on  Monday  September  22  and  will  end  on 
Friday  October  17,  1997. 

To  opt-out  of  the  plan  you  must  fill  out  the  opt-out  form  and  provide  proof 
of  equivalent  coverage.  A  cheque  will  then  be  issued  to  you  in  the  mail 
for  the  refund  amount  of  $30.03 

Opt-out  forms  will  not  be  accepted  by  fax  nor  will  they  be  accepted  after 
5:00pm  on  Friday  October  1 7,  1 997. 

For  an  additional  $  JO  7.69  Family  Coverage  may  be  purchased  for 
spouses  and  dependent  children  of  full  time  undergraduate  students. 
Forms  are  available  at  the  above  offices  beginning  on  September  22, 
1997.  Payment  and  the  forms  must  be  submitted  by  October  17,  1997. 


WHERE  TO  GO 

SAC  Scarborough    Rm  R-3006 

Scarborough  College 
During  office  hours 


SAC  Erindale 


SAC  (Downtown) 


Rm  73  Crossroads  Building 
Erindale  College 
During  office  hours 

1 2  Hart  House  Circle 
St.  George  Campus 
Mon-Fri:  9:30am-4:30pm 


ANY  QUESTIONS 
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call  SAC  at  978-491 1. 


SEPT  M  < 


OCT  IT 


Tuesday,  September  23,  1997 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


NEED  A  ROOMMATE? 

Let  ROOM  AX  help.  We  match  based  on 
location,  price  &  lifestyle.  Many  Exclusive 
Listings.  People  with  places  list  for  free. 
ROOMAX:  977-6949. 


Announcements 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto/Ryerson  University  CurlingClub 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

CURLING 

For  all  those  interested  in  either  Varsity 
curling orClubcurling.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome.  Please  contact:  Alvin:  (416) 
461-2234,  alvin@interlog.com  or  Amy: 
(416)599-7460. 


LE  LYCEE  FRANCAIS 

de  Toronto  recherche  2  surveillants,  qui 
ont:  une  parfaiteconnaissancedu  francais; 
unegrandematurite;talentsd'organisateur 
etd'animateur,  Heuresde travail:  12:00- 
16:00.  C.V.  a  Jean-Francois  Hie.  Fax. 
924-7792;Tel.-924-l789. 

GREENPEACE 

is  looking  forempowermentalists,  FT/PT 
fordoortodooreducation&  fundraising. 
No  couch  potato  environmentalists  need 
apply.  Call  Sari  @  597-8408. 

BEST  JOB  FOR  STUDENT 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  FUN 
while  making  money.  Call:  THE 
COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job#  2H  (416) 
202-8877  (24  hrs).  You  can  start 
immediately!!!!!!! 

SUPPORT  WORKER 

with  experience,  energy  and  warmth  for 
young  man,  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
8am  -  4:30pm,  with  daily  routines  and 
community  activities.  Permanent,  $  1 0/hr, 
driver's  license.  461-9745. 


VEHICLE  FOR  SALE 

Very  good  condition  Chevrolet  Geo  Metro 
sedan  4drs.  Blue.  Standard  gear.  Grey 
inside.  1992.  New.  $2500.  CallMinas, 
769-5118.  M.CHOFAKIAN© 
UTORONTO.CA 


Miscellaneous 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2nd  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Express.  Yes,  there  is  bus  service  to 
Algonquin  Park.  May  -  Oct.  (416)  51 5- 
0592.  Canadian  Woodlands. 

SINGERS  WANTED 

The  Dukes  of  Harmony,  one  of  Canada's 
top  a-cappella  male  choruses  are  looking 
for  interested  singers.  Come  out  to  our 
information  night  Sept.  30th  at  7:30  pm. 
Call  (416)282-0033  for  moreinformation. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  IN  KOREA 

-  we  did ! !  Honest  information  and  FREE 
job  placement  available.  Great  $$, 
awesome  adventure,  unforgettable 
experience!!  Trust  us!!  Call  Hilary  & 
Doron  (41 6)  225-7757. 

ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8-10  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 


Helpwanted 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 

individuals  required  to  present  exciting 
science  activities  to  elementary  school 
aged  children.  Activities  such  a  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc.,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay  $25/ 
1  hr.  class.  CALL  "MAD  SCIENCE" 
TODAY:  (416)630-5282. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine's  964- 1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip &Fall,InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(41 6)489-8890. 

DENTISTRY 

General  and  cosmetic  dental  services  in  a 
gentle,  caring  environment  offering  a  full 
range  of  non-mercury  fillings,  bonding, 
whitening  and  porcelain  veneers.  Discount 
for  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ken 
Szainwald,  924- 1 08 1 ,  at  Bay  and  Bloor. 

SPANISH 

A  world  to  discover  at  English  Spanish 
House.  Spanish  language,  culture,  dance, 
history  and  ESL.  Free  cultural  seminars 
(space  limited).  Small  classes  in  an 
exceptional  setting.  Call  962-CAS A. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000' sofjobs!  FREE 
info pac  toll  free  I  -888-270-2941 . 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking  for  University 
Students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  The  Power  Of  Your 
Own  Voice.  For  information  and  a  free 
brochure  call  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Fall  '97  classes. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE 

THERAPY.  Safe  therapeutic 
environment.  Treatment  of  chronic  pain, 
repetitive  strain  injuries,  stress-related 
conditions.  Evening  and  weekend 
appointments.  Aromatherapy.  Reduced 
student  rates.  Extended  health  coverage. 
Close  to  U  of  T.  960-9355  Bonnie  C, 
RMT. 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing. 
Excellent  Credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results!  (416) 
631-6492. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357,  1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master' s 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  orother  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  41 6  532-3 117. 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate 
(Post-Doctoral).  (4 1 6)  923-875 1 . 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  questions. 
SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's  foremost 
freelance  thesis  advising  service.  Tel: 
486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA  accepted. 

FRENCH  TUTORING 

Grammar  -  Literature  -  Conversation. 
Professional  assistance  by  Ph.D.  with 
years  of  university  teaching  experience. 
All  levels  -  flexible  hours.  Call:  (4 1 6)  923- 
2048. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology ,  (M)AN(C)OV  A,  Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESL  Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-H-,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed4l6-785-5938. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.(416)656-7938. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Cal  I  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4193.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available.  Editing, 
proofreading,  rewriting  and  writing 
instruction  also  provided.  Call  Stuart  at 
698-7520. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-81 89. 

ESSAY  BLUES??? 

Learn  a  proven  system  that  turns  every 
essay  into  a  great  one.  Foreign  students 
welcome.  Forawinningessay  call  David. 
24  hours.  4 1 6-332-9699. 


STATS /BIO  TUTOR 

Univariate  models:  ANOVA,  Ancova, 
Manova,  regression,  log  linear  etc. 
Experimental  design.  Thesis  assistance. 
All  levels  Biology.  Ph.D.  Biology 
(ecology).  Tel:  693-6347. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson  - 
Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn@prep.com  or  (41 6)  41 0- PREP. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

WordPerfect  5. 1  Will  type  your  essays, 
resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602 
24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING  > 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 16-566-7 149. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  CallJoe(TOPS).  1 1  St.Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELL\BLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 


Reach 

thousands 

of  people 

on  campus 

with 

Varsity 

Classifieds 


Events  Calendar 


Tues.  Sept.  23 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Discussion:  "Sex  is  Good . .  .Maybe".  6  p.m.  -  8  p.m.,  Hart  House  Chapel.  FREE. 

U  OFT  OUTING  CLUB  -  40th  Annual  fall  general  meeting.  Retrospective  slide  show;  door  prizes;  elections;  new  memberships.  7  -  9  p.m., 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre  (Devonshire  Place,  across  from  St.  Hilda's).  FREE. 

SOCIETY  FOR  CREATIVE  ANACHRONISM  -  Free  concert  of  music  inspired  by  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  by  singer /songwriter  Heather 
Dale,  followed  by  Renaissance  dancing.  7:30  p.m..  International  Students'  Centre,  33  St.  George  St.  AN  are  welcome. 


Wed.  Sept.  24 

SPARTACUS  YOUTH  CLUB  -  fall  class  series.  I  st  class:  The  Principles  of  Marxism" 
St.Forinfocall:(4l6)593-4I38. 


7:00p.m.,  International  Student  Centre,  33  St.  George 


Thurs.  Sept.  25 

U  OFT  FRIENDS  OF  CUB  A  -  Report  back  w/ slides  from  the  delegates  to  the  youth  festival  in  Cuba  (July),  and  returnees  of  the  work  brigade 
in  Cuba.  5  p.m..  Auditorium,  Koffler  Student  Ctr.,  College  &  St.  George  Sts.  Call  4 1 6-963-8497  or  4 1 6-654-5585. 


INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 
International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 


Fri.  Sept.  26 

large  group  meetings  (every  Friday). 


Learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p  m  , 


Mon.  Sept  29 

BUDDHIST  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  (U  of  T)  -  "The  Meaning  of  Buddhist  Precepts,  Guiding  Principles  for  Buddhist  Living."  Speaker: 
Kun  Li  Shih.  Also,  on  Wed.  Oct.  I,  "A  Taste  of  Freedom:  the  Nature  of  Ego,  Thinking  &  Time."  Speaker:  Bhante  Kovida.  Both  lectures  at 
7  p.m. -9  p.m.,  International  Student  Centre,  33  St.  George  St.  FREE. 


U/TDAY 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  OCTOBER  4,  1997-  10am  to  4pm 


LIVE  MUS 


OFFICIAL  OPENING  OF  THE  VISITORS  CENTRE  AT  NOON  if  AND  A  WHOLE  LOT  MORE 


Meet  Golem, 
a  self-navi- 
gating robot. 
Win  a  gold 
I  medal  at  the 
Donut  Slicing  Olympics. 
See  rock-eating  bugs.  Attena 
mini-lectures  on  the  social 
history  of  smoking  and 
the  geophysics  of  a  cold, 
wet,  wobbly  planet. 


Students' 

Administrative 

Council 


Ask  questions  about 
student  clubs,  events  and 
services.  Visit  the  Dome 
at  SAC. 


Toronto 

Blue  Jays  prize 

giveaways! 


Children's  Fair 
and  Petting  Zoo 


Bring  the  kids,  try  a  chal- 
lenging obstacle  course. 
Entertainment  for  children 
of  all  ages.  Free  popcorn 
and  cotton  candy!  Balloons! 
Face  Painting! 


Admissions  Info 


Bring  us  your  questions 
about  programs,  applica- 
tions, awards,  financial 
aid,  housing  and 
student  services. 


Faculty  Activities 


Visit  an  architect's  studio 
at  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  Be  a  dentist 
for  a  day  at  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry.  Go  to  a 
mock  cross-examination 
at  the  Faculty  of 
Law.  Find  out 
about  Nursing 
around  the 
world.  Test 
your  sense 
of  rhythm 
in  a  percussion 
studio  at  the 
Faculty  of  Music 


Engineering 
Open  House 


Pan  for  gold,  create  an  explo- 
sion, see  structures  subjected 
to  the  "million  pound 
machine,"  test  your  fencing 
skills  on  an  electronic  moni- 
tor, see  a  remote  controlled 
blimp  and  the  Magic  Show. 


Medicine 
Open  House 


Witness  a  mock  medical 
emergency.  See  an  electron 
microscope  in  aaion.  Talk  to 
scientists  about  cloning 
recombinant  DNA  and 
doing  genetic  experiments. 

Uof T  Day  Generously 
Sponsored  by 


GREAT  MINDS 

WEEK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

SEPTEMBER  29  -  OCTOBER  5,  1997 


Athletic  Centre 
Open  House 


Meet  great  Canadian  sports 
celebrities.  Test  your  strength 
in  a  fitness  lab.  Learn  how 
to  balance  your  life  with  a 
computerized  lifestyle  assess- 
ment program. 


Hart  House' 


Find  your  "home 
away  from  home"  at 
Hart  House.  Socialize, 

culturize,  exercise! 


piZZQplZZQ. 

BiUEJiivS. 

For  tickets  and  information  416-341-1111 

UTAA 

Creadis 


Roots 


MELOCHE-MONNEX 


CELEBRATING 
EXCELLENCE  AT  Uof T 


MON.  SEPT.  29 

1 0  am  -  4  pm 

The  John  C.  Polanyi  Nobel 

Lecture  Series 

"The  Power  of  Ideas" 

Convocation  Hail 

Free  Tickets;  must  be  reserved 

in  advance  978-603 1 

11  am 

"Canada,  the  United  States  and 


Western  Hemispheric  Unity" 
David  Rockefeller,  chair,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  International 
Advisory  Committee 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College 

TUES.  SEPT.  30 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Anniversary  Colloquium 
Panel  Discussions 
2:15-3:45  pm 
Challenges  in  the  Sciences 
4:15  ■  5:30  pm 
Challenges  in  the  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences 
The  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management 
569  Spadina  Ave..  Room  108 


8  pm 

The  J.  Richard  and  Dorothy 

Shiff  Chair  of  Jewish  Studies 

Inaugural  Lecture 

"The  Jewish  Ethical  Tradition 
I  in  the  Modern  University" 
I  Prof.  David  Novak,  director  of 
]  Uof  Ts  Jewish  Studies  Program 

and  first  incumbent  of  the  chair 

OlSE/UT  Auditorium 

252  Bloor  St  West,  main  floor 

WED.  OCT.  I 
4:30  pm 

The  Stubbs  Lecture 
"Proof  and  Faith  in 
Greek  Philosophy" 
Prof.  Jonathan  Barnes, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Geneva 
University  College,  Room  140 


FOR  MORE 

INFORMATION, 

CALL4I6-978-UOFT 


THURS.  OCT.  2 
8  pm 

The  John  and  Lois  Dove  Memorial 
Concert  "A  Woman's  Life" 
Given  by  the  Toronto  Consort 
Hart  House  Theatre 
Admission  Fee  978-603 1 

SUN.  OCT.  5 
2  pm 

The  Elmer  Iseler  Singers,  the 
MacMillan  Singers  and  the  U.of  T 
Symphony  Chorus,  under  conduc- 
tors Elmer  Iseler  and  Doreen  Rao 
"Sharing  the  Voices:  A  Gain 
Choral  Celebration" 
St.  Basil's  Church,  SO  St.  Joseph  St, 


thecafripaign 


Monday,  September  29,  1997 
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Protests  erupt  on  eve  of 
big  fundraising  campaign 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  university's  decision  to  of- 
fer George  Bush  an  honourary 
degree  has  triggered  furious  or- 
ganizing on  campus  to  prevent 
the  honour  from  taking  place. 

"It's  one  of  the  broadest  fac- 
ulty protests  I'm  aware  of  in 


quite  a  while,"  said  David 
Galbraith,  professor  of  English 
who,  along  with  a  few  colleagues, 
mobilized  over  100  professors  to 
sign  an  objection  letter  to  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard  within 
days  of  hearing  the  news. 

This  is  boosted  by  the  student- 
run  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Group's  decision  to  launch  a 


broad-based  letter  writing  cam- 
paign on  and  off  campus  to  con- 
demn the  university's  choice  of 
recipients. 

'  'I  expect  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil will  beoverwhelmedby  oppo- 
sition," said  Elena  Lonero,  coor- 
dinator of  OPIRG  at  U  of  T. 
"There's  no  redemption  in  this 
decision.  In  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, U  of  T  will  get  nothing 
but  ridicule  from  this." 

One  of  the  harsh  critics,  world 
renowned  professor  emeritus 
Ursula  Franklin,  a  recipient  her- 


self of  an  honourary  degree  and 
a  U  of  T  faculty  member  who  is 
highlighted  in  current  campaign 
materials  to  raise  money  for  the 
university,  says  this  decision  is 
unprecedented  in  its  inappropri- 
ateness. 

"We  have  to  remind  the  uni- 
versity community  that  it  has  hap- 
pened before  when  somebody 
was  honoured  who  was  similarly 
unqualified — not  as  much  of  a 
horror  as  George  Bush,  but  still 
unqualified,"  saidFranklin,  allud- 
ingto  Helmut  Kohl  in  1988  when 


some  faculty  members  collec- 
tively walked  out  of  convocation 
when  Kohl  took  the  stage. 

"While  he  had  a  very 
checkered  past  with  respect  to 
academic  freedom,  it  wasn't  the 
magnitude  of  George  Bush  and 
the  CIA." 

Franklin  adds  this  decision  sig- 
nals a  fundamental  shift  of  the 
institution.  "It's  ageneral  driftof 
the  university  into  the  world  of 
enterprise  and  globalization  and 
that  isn' t  academic  scholarship." 

•  please  see  Bush,  page  2 


Women  taice 
back  tlie  niglit 


DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

Hundreds  of  women  took  back 
the  night  this  weekend,  if  only  for 
a  few  hours. 

The  annual  Take  Back  the 
Night  march  held  on  Saturday 
saw  over  500  women  and  chil- 
dren gather  in  the  streets  of  east 
end  Toronto  to  reclaim  the  streets 
on  which  they  often  feel  unsafe 
at  night. 

The  energy  level  was  higher 
than  ever  due  to  the  absence  of 
police  escorts,  says  a  regular 
participant  in  the  annual  march 
to  protest  violence  against 
women. 

"Not  having  police  presence 
at  the  march  was  probably  a 
very  sensible  thing  to  do,"  she 
said,  adding  women  seemed  to 
feel  more  comfortable  and  pow- 
erful. 

This  year,  organizers  from  the 
Toronto  Rape  Crisis  Centre  de- 
cided not  to  notify  the  police  to 
seek  escorts  because  of  the  Jane 
Doe  trial  currently  before  the 
courts. 

Jane  Doe  is  suing  the  Metro 
police  department  because  they 
allegedly  failed  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  a  rapist  was  at  large  in  her 
neighborhood.  She  is  one  of  the 


survivors  of  the  serial  rapist. 

Once  the  march  was  under 
way  and  the  music  started,  women 
from  diverse  backgrounds  came 
together  and  danced  through  the 
streets.  Grandmothers  were 
teaching  their  granddaughters  the 
lyrics  of  the  classic  song  "I  will 
survive." 

High  school  students  dressed 
comfortably  in  jeans  and  sweat- 
ers loudly  chanted,  'They  say 
stay  home,  we  say  fight  back" 
and  "Look  over  here,  look  over 
there,  feminists  are  everywhere." 

And  two  young  exuberant  high 
school  students  scribbled  gay 
positive  graffiti  on  the  sidewalks 
with  chalk  as  the  march  went 
along. 

Deb  Parent,  who  has  been 
organizing  Take  Back  the  Night 
for  seventeen  years,  says  the 
presence  of  young  women  is 
heartening.  "Each  year  the 
number  of  young  women  who 
participate  increases  and  that 
makes  me  very  hopeful." 

Heather  Chun,  a  15  year-old 
high  school  student,  says  her  rea- 
sons for  attending  were  simple. 
"I'm  going  because  my  dad  is 
always  afraid  for  us  and  this  is 
our  way  of  showing  that  we're 
strong  and  we  won't  be  intimi- 
dated by  men." 


Women  take  to  the  streets  to  take  back  the  night. 


This  is  the  only  march  in  the 
year  that  is  for  women  and  chil- 
dren exclusively. 

"It's  so  much  more  of  a  rush 
without  men  present,"  said  vet- 
eran Carol  Borden. 

But  as  the  march  was  passing 
by,  some  male  spectators  held 
other  views. 

"This  is  very  stereotypical  of 
women.  It  actually  makes  the  gap 
that  already  exists  between  men 


and  women  larger,"said  one  man. 

"Men  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  because  no  one  is 
really  safe  at  night  any  ways  so 
I  don't  see  the  point  of  excluding 
men,"  said  another  who  had  just 
exited  an  adult  entertainment 
club. 

But  U  of  T  student  Michelle 
Szabo  says  it  makes  more  sense 
the  other  way. 

"One  of  the  original  points  of 


Else  Knudsen/VARSITY 

the  march  is  to  have  women  feel 
that  they  can  be  out  at  night 
without  the  protection  of  men. 
So  having  men  there  defeats  the 
whole  purpose,"  said  Szabo. 

Take  Back  the  Night  origi- 
nated i  n  1 974  i  n  Germany  where 
women  in  the  anti-rape  move- 
ment organized  large  numbers  of 
women  to  walk  the  streets  at 
night  to  protest  sexual  violence 
against  women. 


U  of  T  fundraising  campaign  Icicles  off 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

This  is  the  first  part  in  a  two  part 
series  on  fundraising  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  first 
looks  at  this  week 's  kick-off  of  the 
university's  $400  million  fund- 
raising  campaign.  The  second  part 
will  profile  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  campaign  and  the  positions 
they  hold  on  the  question  of  public 
funding  to  post-secondary 
education. 

After  over  two  years  of  meticulous  plan- 
ning and  hard  work  securing  millions  of 
dollars  in  donations,  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  finally  unveiling  Canada' s  larg- 
est ever  university  fundraising  campaign 
this  week. 

Known  simply  as  'The  Campaign,'  U 
of  T  is  relying  on  campaign  chair  and 
presidentoftheBank  of  Montreal  Anthony 
Comper  to  make  sure  the  goal — $400 
mi  1 1  i  on — i  s  secured  by  the  year  2000. 

Kicked-off  with  Great  Minds  Week, 
which  officially  began  with  a  black-tie 
gala  event  last  night  at  a  downtown  hotel , 
U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  says  it  is 


a  time  for  celebration. 

'The  campaign  has  become  the  worst 
kept  secret  in  the  community  and  it' s  now 
time  to  move  to  the  public  phase,"  said 
Prichard,  which  will  include  a  national  ad 
campaign,  banners  on  campus,  a  $250,000 
celebratory  donor  wall  and  a  number  of 
up-scale  ceremonies  to  announce  major 


donations. 

The  week' s  events,  which  include  The 
John  C.  Polanyi  Nobel  Laureate  Lectures 
featuring  leading  scientists  from  around 
the  world,  will  end  with  a  packed  day  of 
events  at  U  of  T  Day  on  Saturday. 

The  Campaign,  which  has  already  se- 
cured over  $270  million  worth  of  dona- 


tions in  its  silent  phase,  has  already  sur- 
passed its  predecessor,  U  of  T's  $125 
million  Breakthrough  Campaign  of  1 900. 
With  a  budget  of  $4.9  million,  it  couldn't 
compete  with  the  $23  million  fundraisers 
have  to  play  with  in  this  'campaign  of 
campaigns.' 

•  please  see  Big,  page  10 


Spaces  for  kids  to  be  lost  in  shuffle 


Campus  daycare  up  against 
commercial  development 


BY  TERI  NEEDIER 

Varsity  Staff 


Some  campus  day  care  advocates  are 
worried  child  care  will  be  one  of  the 
casualties  ofthe  University  of  Toronto's 
master  plan  to  commercially  develop  some 
of  the  university's  land. 

The  four  day  care  centres  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  Kidspace,  the  campus 
and  community  co-operative,  Margaret 
Fletcher  and  Nancy's  part-time  centre 
are  facing  the  prospect  of  relocation  and 
amalgamation  into  one  or  two  facilities, 
says  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  Student  Affairs. 


"We  haven't  decided  if  there  will  be  a 
merger.  1  don't  want  to  use  that  word," 
said  Neelands.  "But  the  two  Devonshire 
sites  are  part  of  a  land  development  project. 
The  Bloor  Street  front  could  be  a  com- 
mercial opportunity,  but  we're  not  at  that 
stage  yet.  A  lot  is  still  up  to  negotiation." 

Neelands  confirmed  no  more  than  120 
children  will  be  able  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  new  configuration,  leaving  the  cam- 
pus with  40  to  50  less  spaces. 

Campus  and  community  co-op  and 
Margaret  Fletcher  are  located  on  prime 
location  at  Devonshire  place,  Kidspace  is 
situated  in  theOISE  building  and  Nancy's 
is  on  Spadina  Avenue. 


Jody  Warner,  a  board  member  at  the 
campus  and  community  co-operative  day 
care  centre  where  her  two  children  at- 
tend, says  she  is  very  worried  about  the 
pending  changes. 

"I  don '  t  think  U  of  T  is  at  all  motivated 
about  improving  day  care  on  campus. 
They're  motivated  by  freeing  up  space 
to  develop  it  to  make  money,"  said 
Warner,  adding  governance  and  philo- 
sophical differences  among  the  four  cen- 
tres will  be  in  jeopardy. 

"It's  very  much  like  the  Megacity 
model,"  said  Warner.  "Now,  people  have 
achoicethatbestsuits  them.  For  me,  the 
[co-operative]  has  a  unique  model  and 
philosophy.  It  has  anti-racism,  anti-homo- 
phobia and  anti-sexism  running  through- 
out its  programing." 

•  please  see  Daycare,  page  2 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS**. 


Call  978-2452 


Library  Reading  -  An  evening  of  native  Conadlon  poetry  with  Gregory  Scofieid  reading  from 
•Love  Medicine  and  One  Song/  and  MIcfiael  Poul-Martin  reading  from  'Stie  Sold  Sometimes 
I  Hear  Ttilngs,'  Tue.  Sep.  30,  7:30  pm  In  the  Hart  House  Library.  FREE.  ALL  WELCOIVIE! 
Sunday  Concert  -  One  of  Canada's  greatest  jazz  pianists.  Gene  DiNovi,  clarinetist  Jomes 
Campbell,  and  violinist,  Moshe  Hammer,  perform  Oct.  5  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Admission 
Is  free.  Please  arrive  In  good  time  to  be  assured  of  a  seat. 


ART*** 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justine  IVI.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  East  Gallery.  'Every  Damn  Tree.'  West  Gallery:  'Works  on 
Paper,*selectlons  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  To  Sat.  Oct.  4. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  'Star  -  Sam  Harris.  To  Sat.  Oct.  1 1 . 

MUSK*.*  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  ore  FREE! 

From  the  Hart  -  Thursdays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Live  Music. 
Oct.  2. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Chantal  Aston 
Quartet,  Oct.  3. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEEf^^^  can  978  2452 

Amateur  Radio  -  Leam  Ham  Radio.  Come  to  the  Club's  Open  Meeting,  Thur.  Oct.  2  at  7pm 
In  the  Committees'  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  Info. 

Archery  -  The  Club  meets  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  5-7 pm  In  the  Range,  New  members 
always  welcome.  Call  978-2446  for  Info. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6:30pm  In  the  Mop  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  Info. 
Camera  -  One-day  workshop  on  Portraiture,  Sot.  Oct.  4,  10am  -  4  pm.  Space  Is  limited. 
Prereglster  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Chamber  Strings  -  Rehearsals  are  held  Mondays  from  7-9:30  pm.  Enquiries:  978-5363. 
Chess  -  Team  Qualifying  Tournament,  FrI.  Oct.  3.  Six  round  Swiss  system  format.  Regulations 
posted  outside  Mop  Room.  Matches  set  for  Fridays  at  6pm.  Registration  at  3:30  pm. 
Debating  Club  -  Meetings  ore  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  New  people 
are  always  welcome.  Just  come  to  a  meeting.  Questions?  Coll  978-0537. 
Film  Board  -  Workshop  on  Scrlpfwrlting  With  Virginia  Rankin,  Sat.  Oct.  4,  10am  -  1pm.  No 
limit.  Workshop  on  Story  Boarding  and  Stoging,  Sun.  Oct.  5,  10am  -  3pm.  Space  is  limited. 
Prereglster  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Investment  Club  -  Speakers  Series:  David  Gordon,  Financial  Advisor  with  Midland  Wolwyn, 
"Taking  Advantage  of  Chonging  Global  Events,"  Wed.,  Oct.  8  of  5pm  in  the  East  Common 
Room. 

Jazz  Ensemble  -  Tenor  Sax,  Trombone,  Bass  players  and  singers  ore  still  needed.  Auditions 
Mon.  Sep.  29  and  Tue.  Sep.  30  at  7pm.  Rehearsals  are  held  Mondays  at  7:30  pm. 
Enquiries:  978-5363. 

Orchestra  -  Rehearsals  ore  held  Thursdays  at  7:30  pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Coll  978-5362  for 

info. 

Singers  -  Rehearsals  are  held  Mondays  at  7:15  pm.  Coll  978-0537  for  Info. 
Symphonic  Band  -  Rehearsals  are  held  Tuesdays  at  6:30  pm.  Enquiries:  978-5363. 


ATHLETKS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Bush  backlash 


Golf  Day  -  Tue.  Oct.  7,  2pm  at  Richmond  Hill  Golf  Course.  Fee  $42.  Great  prizes!  Bring  your  ' 

friends  for  a  great  day  on  the  links!  Sign  up  at  Membership  Sen/ices  Office.  Deadline  for  reg-  ; 

istrotlon  Thur,  Oct  2.  I 

Personal  Training  -  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  you.  Reasonable  prices.  ■ 

Rocl(  Climbing  -  at  Rattlesnake  Point,  Milton,  Sun.  Oct.  5,  8:30am-4pm.  Equipment  and  I 

transportation  provided.  Fee  $54.  Registration  deadline  Wed.  Oct.  1 .  , 

CPR  -  Basic  Rescuer  Course,  Tue.  and  Thur.  Oct.  7  and  9,  6-1 0pm.  Fee  $45.  • 

Registered  Fitness  and  Instructional  Classes  -  Still  room  in  massage  classes.  Bring  a  friend.  , 

Fail  ^97  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  ore  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a  | 

week.  Try  our  new  'Aerobics  With  Attitude'  and  'Gentle  Shape-up.'  ^ 

CIBC  Run  for  the  Cure  -  Organized  by  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation  and  supported  I 
by  Hart  House.  Sun.  Oct.  5  at  10  am.  Registration  forms  available  for  the  5K  or  1 K  walk  or 

run  of  the  Membership  Services  Office.  1 

Fall  Athletics  Info  Booklets  con  be  picked  up  throughout  Hart  House.  Student  cords  are  ' 

required  to  access  facilities.  J 

GET  WIRED! 

You  con  have  o  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  Is  tiow  to  sub-  ] 
scribe  to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA. 

Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the.first  line  of  the  message  area,  type:  i 

'SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstnome  lastname'  (filling  In  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will  i 
received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  Information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 
Send  on  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 
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•  Continued  from  front  page 

Bush,  who  sits  on  numerous  cor- 
porate boards,  is  the  senior  advisor 
of  Barrick  Gold' s  international  ad- 
visory board  chaired  by  former 
pnme  minister  Brian  Mulroney .  The 
company '  s  chief  executive  officer, 
Peter  Munk,  is  the  chair  of  the  U  of 
T  Foundation  as  well  as  member  of 
executive  committee  of  U  of  T's 
fundraising  campaign. 

Joseph  Rotman,  who  donated 
$  1 5  million  to  the  university  as  part 
of  the  fundraising  campaign  offi- 
cially kicked  off  today,  is  also  a 
board  member  of  Barrick  Gold, 
memberof  theexecutivecommit- 
tee  of  the  fundraising  campaign, 
as  well  as  a  U  of  T  governor. 

Prichard  says  the  decision,  which 
enjoyed  the  near  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  university 's  governors, 
was  based  on  sound  reasoning. 
"We  are  honouring  George  Bush 
for  his  distinguished  public  service, 
international  and  domestic." 

But  both  leading  experts  in  the 
domestic  and  international  realm 
and  those  immediately  affected  by 
Bush's  policies  say  they  are  ap- 
palled at  this  rationale. 

"Once  we'  re  in  the  category  of 
public  office,  should  there  not  be 
concern  about  content  of  action 
and  consequences  of  public  action 
which  continue  to  reverberate?," 
asked  Sylvia  Bashevkin,  profes- 
sor of  political  science  who  has 
just  completedacomparative  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  domestic  poli- 
cies of  Margaret  Thatcher,  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush,  and 
Brian  Mulroney  with  respect  to 
women'slives. 

"The  Reagan-Bush  years  and 
in  particular  the  Bush  presidency 
were  arguably  the  most  harsh  of 
conservative  governments,"  said 
Bashevkin.  "It's  ameasurableero- 
sion  not  just  for  what  women's 
groups  were  arguing,  but  also  civil 
rights  groups  and  anti-poverty 
groups.  It'squantifiable." 

Honouring  Bush's  domestic 
record  seems  eerie  in  the  current 
climate  at  theuniversity,Bachevkin 
adds. 

"It  resonates  at  U  of  T  right 
now.  I'm  talking  about  the  hiring 
practices,  about  the  question  of 
diversity  and  equality  on  campus. 
I  want  to  simply  ask  how  offering 
an  honourary  degree  at  this  time, 
considering  his  public  record,  is 
consistent  with  values  at  this  uni- 
versity?" 

But  Prichard  says  Bush's  key 
role  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
cannot  be  understated. 

"I  believe  his  very  extended  life 
commitment  to  public  service  in  a 
variety  of  roles  in  government  of 
the  United  States  and  in  particular 
his  conduct  of  the  presidency  and 
his  leadership  in  ending  the  Cold 
War  is  a  historical  moment  in  the 
advancement  of  freedom  which  is 
very  worthy  of  recognition." 

But  some  who  have  been  on  the 


POINT,  COUNTER-POINT 

U  of  Tpresident  Robert  Prichard  vs.  world  renowned  theorist 
Noam  Chomsky  on  the  Cold  War 


Prichard:  "I  believe  the  consensus  among  foreign  policy  analysts 
and  scholarsis  that  the  end  of  theCold  Warranks  with  oneof  the  most 
important  events  of  the  century.  And  President  B  ush' s  conduct  in  this 
period  was  both  wise  and  effecti  ve  in  contributing  to  this  outcome." 

♦Chomsky:  "For  the  US,  the  Cold  War  has  been  a  history  of 
worldwidesubversion,aggressionandstateterrorism,withexaniples 
too  numerous  to  mention ....  Now,  one  side  has  called  off  the  game. 
If  we  have  in  mind  the  historical  Cold  War,  not  the  ideological 
constnict,  then  it  is  not  true  that  the  Cold  War  has  ended.  Rather,  it 
has  perhaps  half-ended;  Washington  remains  a  player  as  before." 

Prichard:  "I  expect  thecelebration  will  focus  on  that  international 
role  and  leadership  in  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  an 
accomplishment  widely  celebrated  at  the  University  of  Toronto." 

♦Chomsky:  "The  basic  structure  of  the  [Cold  War]  argument  has 
the-childlike  simplicity  of  a  fairy  tale.  There  are  two  forces  in  the 
world,  at  'opposite  poles.'  In  one  comer  we  have  absolute  evil;  in  the 
-other,  sublimity." 

=  *Source:  Noam  Chomsky,  Detering  Denwcracy  {\99l) 


receiving  end  of  George  Bush's 
policies  say  he  impeded  the  devel- 
opment of  freedom  throughout  his 
career. 

"That's  when  I  started  receiv- 
ing death  threats.  That's  when 
CIA's  most  active  death  squads 
were  in  operation,"  explained 
Miguel  Cifuentes.  a  native  of  Gua- 
temala who  fled  to  Canada  in  1 979 
after  a  long  history  as  a  student 
activist  and  trade  union  leader  in 
his  home  country. 

"His  name  is  one  that  my  people 
can't  forget  because  of  his  dam- 
age towards  ordinary  people,"  said 
Cifuentes.  "Atrocity  after  atroc- 
ity, the  US  always  said  they  were 
defending  democracy  and  free- 
dom. But  that's  not  what  we  saw. 
We  saw  the  death  squads,  the 
disappearances,"  adding  just 
months  after  he  left  the  country  27 
of  his  fellow  union  leaders  were 


captured  by  the'CI  A' s  allied  force 
in  Guatemala. 

"Nobody  has  seen  them  since. 
They  are  part  of  the  58,000  who 
have  disappeared  since  the  mid- 
1960s,"  added  Cifuentes. 

But  Michael  Bliss,  history  profes- 
sor at  U  olT,  says  hiscolleagues  and 
students  are  overacting. 

"These  are  simply  people  who 
are  protesting  for  political  reasons. 
It' sju venile," said  Bliss.  "Weshould 
honour  real  achievement  and  it 
seems  like  George  Bush  is  a  good 
candidate,"  adding  all  politicians 
have  black  marks  in  their  past. 

Faculty  organizer  Heather 
Murray  disagrees.  "There  have 
been  lots  of  others,  conservative 
figures  who  have  been  honoured. 
It' s  not  as  though  there' s  a  petition 
every  time.  There  is  something 
particular  about  George  Bush," 
she  said. 


Daycare  at  risk 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

Francesca  Dobbin,  supervisor 
at  Margaret  Fletcher,  says  she's 
worried  about  the  loss  of  space, 
pointing  to  this  centre' s  year-long 
waiting  list  for  the  56  spots  there. 

Whilecampus  and  community 
co-op  is  a  parent/staff  managed 
day  care  centre  where  all  parents 
contribute  two  to  three  hours  of 
time  each  week  and  Kidspace  is  a 
parent-run,  non-profit  centre, 
Margaret  Fletcher  and  Nancy's 
are  staff  run  centre  where  paren- 
tal involvement  is  encouraged. 

""Our  whole  structure's  pr6tty 
different,"  said  Warner  about  the 
co-op.  "There' s  no  hierarchy.  We 
all  co-run  it  together." 

As  part  of  the  consultation  proc- 
ess, Neelands  has  admitted  mi  xing 
co-op  and  non-co-op  governance 


strategies  in  the  same  facilities  will 
bedifficult. 

Although  Shelley  Wakefield,  su- 
pervisor  at  the  parent-run 
Kidspace,  says  there  are  definite 
benefits  from  this  endeavour,  she 
wants  to  make  sure  all  concerns 
are  addressed  through  the  con- 
sultative process. 

""We're  not  sure  where  we're 
at  with  the  merger.  Right  now, 
we're  a  small  centre  with  24  kids. 
A  concern  is  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed one.  The  parents'  concern 
is  that  kids  are  going  to  get  indi- 
vidual care,"  said  Wakefield. 

But  Jan  Nolan,  U  of  T's  Family 
Care  officer,  says  the  shuffle  may 
enhance  child  care  for  U  of  T  com- 
munity members,  especially  students 
who  typically  need  part-ti  me  care. 

'"There  is  an  increased  commit- 


ment for  part-time  care.  That's 
what  the  students  have  de- 
manded," said  Nolan.  ""Our  prior- 
ity will  be  to  the  U  ofT  community. 
There  are  other  child  care  centres 
in  the  neighbourhood,"  she  said 
about  to  the  potential  loss  of  non- 
U  of  T  community  spots. 

"The  development  certainly  has 
provided  the  impetus  for  move- 
ment here,"  she  added. 

However,  former  U  of  T  student 
Jody  Warner  who  first  brought  her 
children  to  the  co-op  around  the 
time  she  graduated  in  1996,  says 
this  demarcation  is  unwise. 

'"It '  s  a  real  loss  for  our  day  care 
to  be  told  you  shouldn '  t  have  com- 
munity spaces,"  she  said.  "And 
what  do  they  mean  by  U  of  T 
community?" 


Monday,  September  29,  1997 


North  Bay  days  of  action 
stirs  educational  uprising 


"It's  my  meeting  and  I  can  talk  for  as  long  as  I  please 

Chun  denied 
speaking  rigiits  again 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

A  former  U  of  T  scholar  alleging 
raci  al  bias  in  the  uni  versi  ty '  s  hiring 
practices  has  again  been  denied 
the  right  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 

Kin  Yip  Chun,  a  seismologist 
who  worked  in  the  physics  depart- 
ment for  almost  10  years,  found 
out  Friday  the  speaking  rights  he 
requested  for  an  Oct.  9  board 
meeting  have  been  denied. 

'The  academic  board  is  being 
used  forpropaganda  for  distribut- 
ing a  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts,"  said  Chun,  eluding  to  U  of 
T  president  Robert  Prichard's  25 
minute  summary  of  the  matter — 
which  Prichard  offered  academ- 
ics and  national  media  at  the  pre- 
vious Sept.  4  meeting. 

Chun  was  in  attendance  but 
denied  the  right  to  respond  to  the 
president's  account  given  at  a 
board  member' s  request. 

UofTGoverningCouncil  sec- 
retary Jack  Dimond  says  the 
board's  executive  committee  has 
again  denied  Chun  speaking  rights 
to  protect  faculty  from  veering 
into  personnel  matters  outside  the 
board's  jurisdiction.  "Once  you 
start  down  this  road  it  is  very 
difficult  to  stop,"  he  said. 

But  UofT  physics  professor  and 
board  member  Derek  Paul  is  one  of 
many  academics  who  says  the  board 
must  address  the  irregular  hiring 
procedures  in  the  physics  depart- 
ment highlighted  by  Chun' s  case. 

"I  don' t  think  they  can  avoid  talk- 
ing about  it  at  the  academic  board. 
Whether  they  will  do  anything  about 
it  remains  to  be  seen,"  he  said, 
adding  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
president's  account  makes  it  that 
much  more  important  to  hear  Chun. 

But  Prichard  says  the  Chun  case 
does  not  highlight  such  irregulari- 
ties. "What  irregular  appoint- 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  PURE 
FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


ments?"  he  said,  explaining  proper 
process  was  followed  in  the  most 
controversial  of  the  four  appoint- 
ments outlined  in  Chun's  case. 

However,  Chris  Ramsaroop, 
chairofthe  anti-racism  committee 
of  the  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union,  says  the  university  is  sup- 
pressing free  speech  to  prevent 
the  truth  from  surfacing. 

"They  keep  saying  this  is  a  'per- 
sonnel and  personal'  matter  but  in 
reality  this  is  a  case  study  to  show 
the  policies  are  not  being  imple- 
mented," saidRamsaroop,  adding 
he  and  Women's  Centre  coordi- 
nator Gillian  Morton  have  been 
denied  speaking  rights  twice  on 
the  issue  as  well. 

"Obviously  they  have  something 
to  hide,"  he  said. 

But  Prichard  says  the  account 
he  provided  the  community  at  the 
last  meeting  should  have  set  such 
concerns  to  rest. 

He  says  he  directly  quoted  the 
university'sintemal  reportfmdings 
on  whether  Chun  was  denied  a 
tenure-track  position  on  the  grounds 
of  race.  "It  is  written  in  black  and 
white  in  the  conclusion."  M  any 
critics  of  the  president's  account, 
some  of  whom  wrote  to  Canada's 
national  newspaper  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  his  allegedly  skewed  points, 
say  he  selectively  ignored  problem 
areas  uncovered  by  the  report. 

And  they  add  the  university's 
report  itself  is  suspect,  claiming  it 
was  not  independent  and  did  not 
delve  deeply  enough  into  Chun's 
allegations. 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

Students  and  teachers  emerged  as 
the  loudest  contingent  of  protest- 
ers amassed  in  North  Bay  this 
weekend  to  decry  the  provincial 
Tory's  policies. 

Coming  off  a  successful  shut- 
down of  the  city  and  an  education 
rally  on  Friday,  they  joined  ap- 
proximately 35,OOOdemonstrators 
on  Saturday  to  exodus  from  North 
Bay's  waterfront  yacht  district 
where  local  bands  played  and 
speakers  hammered  the  govern- 
ment on  its  record. 

Weaving  through  the  downtown 
business  core,  thedemonstrators — 
whose  number  fell  short  of  the 
city '  s  population  of 56,000 — con- 
cluded at  Thompson  Park  Memo- 
rial Gardens  where  the  brother  of 
Dudley  George  blasted  the  provin- 
cial government  on  its  human  rights 
record. 

He  was  joined  by  a  slew  of 
speakers  from  a  list  which  resem- 
bled an  alternative  'who's  who'  of 
labour  and  community  organizers 
who  relentlessly  attacked  the  To- 
ry's  track  record — including 
spokespeople  from  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  the 
Ontario  Public  Service  Employ- 
ees Union,  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Labour  and  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. 

Their  message  resonated  even 
more  loudly  when  the  voices  of  an 
84  year-old  activist  veteran,  an 
unemployed  North  Bayer  and  a 
grassroots  housing  advocate  were 
heard. 

The  day  before  the  mass  dem- 
onstration, over  2000  educators 
and  students  jammed  a  local  arena 
for  an  education  rally  during  the 
first  shutdown  of  any  northern  city. 
Although  the  education  rally  was 
among  several  planned  for  that 
day,  including  a  healthcare  and 
municipal  downloading  rally ,  it  was 
students  and  educators  who  most 
seriously  indicted  thegovemment. 

Joining  forces  with  public  school 
teachers  and  students,  college  and 
university  students  sent  a  strong 
message  to  Queen's  Park. 

"Universities  and  colleges  are 


becoming  publicly-assisted  as  op- 
posed to  publicly-funded,"  said 
speaker  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  highlighting 
North  Bay 's  own  Nippissing  Uni- 
versity where  55  per  cent  of  the 
operating  budget  is  now  derived 
from  tuition  fees. 

This  marks  the  first  Canadian 
university  to  rely  on  students' 
money  as  its  major  source  of  rev- 
enue, Poirier  explained. 

The  students  at  Nippissing  are 
additions  to  the  swelling  numbers 
of  people  forced  into  political  ac- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment's  policies. 

"More  and  more,  students  need 
to  be  together  with  labour  and 
social  action  groups  because  the 
attacks  we'  re  all  facing  are  all  part 
of  one  agenda,"  said  Poirier,  where 
he  was  joined  by  students  from 
Carleton,  University  of  Guelph, 
Windsor,  Algoma,  Laurentian, 
Trent  and  the  Metro  universities. 

"Harris'  message  sounded  best 
at  election  time.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  went  to  school  with  his  son.  He's 
from  here,  so  I  thought  he'd  help 
us,  not  hurt  us,"  said  demonstrator 
Nadine  Turner,  a  student  at 
Candore  college  who  has  been  hit 
with  the  clawbacks  in  child  care 
subsidies  and  rising  tuition  fees. 

Shifting  to  public  education, 
Eileen  Lennon,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation, 
whipped  up  demonstrators  into  a 
frenzy  with  a  pledge  not  to  back 
down  on  pending  changes  and 
cutbacks  to  public  education. 

"Well  Mike,  we  will  not  let  you 
take  the  next  billion  out,"  she  said 
about  the  education  bill  currently 
before  the  legislature.  "We  will 
not  let  you  take  1 0,000  teachers 
out  of  the  classroom.  We  won' t  let 
you  replace  them  with  unqualified 
instructors.  If  John  Snobelen 
doesn't  move  off  his  legislative 
agenda,  every  school  in  the  prov- 
ince willshutdown." 

Lennon  announced  that  the  five 
teachers  unions  in  the  province 
have  vowed  to  go  on  strike  if  the 
education  bill  currently  being  con- 
sidered passes  without  dramatic 
changes. 

The  assertion  of  political  weight 
by  local  teachers  represents  a  gap 
in  a  former  Progress!  ve  Conserva- 
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One  of  the  many  messages 
town  this  weekend. 

tive  support  base,  says  Brenain 
Loyd,  founder  of  environmentalist 
organization  Northwatch. 

'  The  teachers  al  1  voted  Tory  i  n 
the  last  election,"  she  said,  adding 
that  many  felt  aligned  to- the  pre- 
mier who  was  an  educator  himself 
before  becoming  a  school  board 
trustee.  Their  allegiance  was  partly 
due  to  Harris'  election  platform 
pledging  that  his  administration 
would  preserve  funding  to  educa- 
tion and  healthcare  while  cutting 
20  per  cent  to  the  rest  from  the 
public  sector. 

But  since  the  first  wave  of  cut- 
backs, teachers  have  become 
prominent  acti  vists,  darting  across 
the  province  to  the  Metro  Days  of 
Action  in  Toronto  last  year  and 
constituting  the  majority  of  dem- 
onstrators who  annually  rally  out- 
side the  offices  ofTory  f\indraisers. 

However,  it  wasn't  until  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  that  public 
school  students  became  politicized 


from  Mike  Harris's  home- 

andjoined  their  elders. 

"That  students  would  go  out  on 
strike  to  support  education — that 
moved  us  to  actually  start  some- 
thing," said  OAC  student  Naomi 
Cheechoo,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
a  teachers  strike  may  be  coming, 
fired  off  an  anti-cuts  manifesto 
with  a  group  of  students  at  West 
Ferris  Secondary  School  urging 
students  to  walkout. 

'The  duel  objective  was  to  have 
students  heard.  I've  personally 
never  been  able  to  do  that  before," 
she  added. 

S  ti  1 1 ,  some  members  of  the  busi  - 
ness  community  looked  on  from 
their  shop  windows  and  offices 
with  disdain. 

"I'm  a  100  percent  behind  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution.  There 
are  way  too  many  freebies  in  this 
country.  We're  got  the  clean  up 
the  mess,"  said  Burt  Knight,  owner 
of  Melrose  Joke  Shop  located  on 
North  Bay's  business  strip. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I  don't  see  the  point  of  excluding  men."  A  Yonge  St.  strip  club 
patron  expresses  his  desire  to  join  the  feminists  in  the  Take  Back  the  Night  march  as  long 
as  he  is  back  in  time  for  the  second  show. 

Reading  more  than  the  headline 


We  at  44  St.  George  feel  compelled  to  clarify  a 
basic  editorial  stance  for  some  of  our  readers. 
Letters,  phonecallsandconversationsoverthe  last 
few  weeks  have  occasionally  reflected  individual 
students'  sense  of  bewilderment  at  the  Varsity's 
*anti-corporate'  stance. 

These  students  see  the  headlines  mentioning 
banks,  multinationals  and  corporate  donors  and 
feel  unhappy  with  what  they  perceive  as  an  unfair 
attack  against  the  private  interests  in  the  Varsity 
pages.  They  proceed  to  logically  deduce  from  such 
cursory  observations  that  we  have  declared  a  war 
on  these  innocents  based  on  some  foggy  left-wing 
notion  of  justice  (which  is  apparently  suspicious  of 
hierarchical  institutions  with  lots  of  money).They 
argue:  It  is  illogical  and  irresponsible  todislike  an 
entity  on  shady  principles  without  giving  it  a  fair 
trial.  The  answer:  Fairenough.  But:  Have  you  read 
more  than  the  headline? 

Readers  will  find  we  look  at  the  intelligence  (or 
lack  oO  demonstrated  by  the  university  in  negoti- 
ating specific  deals  with  big  business  and  other 
private  interests.  Often,  what  people  mistake  as  an 
irrational  anti-corporate  stance  is  actually  an  at- 
tempt todraw  attention  to  the  university 's  naivete 
and  inability  to  play  hard  ball  in  the  big  leagues 
without  placing  a  vital  aspect  of  the  university  at 
risk. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  misleading  and  incorrect  to 


discuss  Varsity  coverage  on  these  issues  without 
talking  specifics.  Did  U  of  T  strike  an  unsavvy 
business  deal  with  NorTel,  letting  the  telecommu- 
nications giant  walk  away  with  a  ridiculously  good 
deal  at  the  uni  versity '  s  expense?  Does  U  of  T  need 
to  learn  to  say  no  when  donors  place  too  many 
conditions  on  their  gifts — the  issue  explored  in  our 
coverage  of  the  Joseph  L.  Rotman's  $15  million 
donation  to  the  Faculty  of  Management?  Is  it 
inappropriate  for  banks  or  long-distance  savings 
advertisers  to  receive  prime  student  union  space  to 
adverti.se  their  wares  while  student  clubs  are  de- 
nied this  same  privilege? 

These  are  only  a  taste  of  the  Varsity's  ongoing 
tracking  of  the  uni  versity '  s  reaction  to  increasing 
private  interests.  We  have  never  argued  that  all 
private  interests  are  Bad.  And  we  feel  it  is  equally 
unintelligent  for  critics  to  argue  that  all  private 
interests  are  Good.  This  sort  of  meaningless  de- 
bate is  best  left  to  first-year  students  playing  chess 
at  Futures. 

Take  a  look  at  each  article  and  decide  for 
yourself  if  you  feel  the  private  interest  tracked  is 
beneficial  to  the  university.  Then  talk  specifics, 
otherwise  pronouncements  about  the  Varsity's 
'anti-corporate'  stance  are  merely  alarmist  gener- 
alizations lacking  substance.  And  worst  of  all, 
readers  are  not  accessing  the  wealth  of  details 
about  these  issues  that  we  provide  each  week. 


Subway  murder  no  random  affair 

•  .    .  c  J  11-    M/U.,  /-^U„-l. 


While  the  Varisty  rarely  dedicates  editorial  space 
to  a  critique  of  the  mainstream  press,  yesterday's 
edition  of  the  Toronto  Star  and  Toronto  Sun  cry 
out  for  special  notice. 

TheSundayStar'stop  story  is  headlined,  "Sub- 
way killing:  Why  Chadene?"  while  over  the  Sun 
tabloid's  full-cover  photo  of  the  23  year  old  victim 
of  a  recent  subway  murder  runs  the  question, 
'"Perfect  Gid  Next  Door.. .Why  Her?'" 

Charlene  Minkowski  died  after  a  man  pushed 
her  from  the  southbound  platform  at  the  Dundas 
subway  station  in  front  of  an  oncoming  train. 

Both  papers  emphasize  the  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence which  took  this  young  woman '  s  life.  Friends  and 
neighborslamentthelossofabeautiful  person  and  rail 
against  the  mysterious  forces  to  blame  for  her  death. 

But  buried  in  the  newspaper  accounts  is  a  virtu- 
ally ignored  key  to  the  assailant' s  motivation.  "As 
a  result  of  our  investigation  we've  determined  that 
the  offense  was  a  premeditated  offense  and  it  was 
a  woman  that  was  targeted,"  Metro  homicide 
Detective  Kim  Carr  said. 

"The  victim  was  any  female  victim  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time," 
he  added. 

Such  a  statement  from  a  police  officer  would 
seem  to  at  least  partially  answer  the  Star  and  the 


Sun  in  their  demand  for  answers.  Why  Chadene? 
Because  she  was  a  woman,  that's  why.  The 
horrific  twist  of  fate  that  left  her  in  the  path  of  a 
crazed  man  with  a  desire  to  throw  the  first  avail- 
able female  in  front  of  a  moving  train  is  certainly 
impossible  to  comprehend.  But  one  criteria  isclear: 
the  victim  had  to  be  female. 

The  media's  decision  to  treat  this  as  a  random 
act  of  violence  without  addressing  the  underlying 
misogyny  which  motivated  the  murderer's  deci- 
sion insults  this  young  woman's  death.  By  refusing 
to  name  violence  against  women  as  a  systemic 
problem  in  society,  we  perpetuate  it.  This  man  was 
obviously  a  crackpot.  So  was  Marc  Lepine.  But 
they  both  targeted  women  as  their  victims — in  a 
twisted  reflection  of  a  society  that  breeds  such 
contempt. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  two  publications  with 
little  space  to  spare  for  this  weekend's  annual 
Take  Back  the  Night  march  in  resistance  to  vio- 
lence against  women,  could  not  identify  gendered 
violence  when  it  stared  them  in  the  face.  Such 
ignorance  only  reiterates  the  need  for  these  marches 
while  tragically  denying  men  and  women  the  op- 
portunity to  come  to  grips  with  the  social  processes 
which  shape  a  culture  where  fatal  misogyny  passes 
by  unnoticed 
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What  is  U  of  T 
thinking? 

1  am  writing  to  express  my  pro- 
found disappointment  with  the  de- 
cision  of  the  Committee  on 
Hononrary  Degrees  to  award  an 
honourary  doctorate  to  former  US 
PresidentGeorgeBush.lnhghtof 
my  own  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
nominate  scholars  and  activists  of 
a  more  progressive  persuasion  for 
such  distinction  at  this  university,  I 
now  understand  better  the  criteria 
that  tend  to  be  employed.  Above 
all,  it  seems  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  Uni  versity  of  Toronto' s  record 
in  terms  of  hiring  minorities  and 
women  is  at  a  parti cu lady  low  ebb, 
in  full  public  view  and  at  that  point 
to  identify  an  honourary  degree 
recipient  whose  public  actions  are 
thoroughly  consistent  with  anti- 
civil  rights  and  anti-equality  poli- 
cies. 

As  documented  in  my  forth- 
coming book  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  George 
Bush  presided  between  1989  and 
1 992  over  a  quantifiably  measur- 
able erosion  of  minority  rights 
and  women's  rights  in  the  United 
States.  This  erosion  was  so  sig- 
nificant as  to  dwarf  thecompara- 
blejudicial  and  legislative  record 
of  Bush's  predecessor  in  the 
White  House,  Ronald  Reagan.  As 
President,  Bush  pushed  forward 
with  the  appointment  of  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  US  Supremecourt. 
He  refused  to  sign  a  family  and 
medical  leave  bill  that  would  have 
provided  leave  without  pay  to 
Americans  whose  relatives,  in- 
cluding newborn  children,  needed 
care. 

Bush  pressed  a  firm  anti- 
choice  position  on  the  abortion 
issue,  vetoed  the  1990  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  reduced  federal 
social  spending  to  the  point  that 
by  the  late  1980's,  a  single 
mother  with  two  children  and  a 
monthly  income  of  $183  could 
be  declared  ineligible  for  welfare 
benefits.  One-third  of  poor  and 
neady  30percentof  low  income 
American  women  in  1990  had 
no  health  insurance  coverage. 

George  Bush  spoke  in  his  cam- 
paign statements  about  a  kinder, 
gentler  America  bathed  in  "a  thou- 
sand points  of  light,"  thus  ignoring 
the  growing  economic  inequalities 
and  social  divisions  that  his  poli- 
cies produced.  The  fact  that  Re- 
publican presidential  candidates 
have  been  twice  defeated  since  his 
single  term  in  office  speaks  vol- 
umes about  the  domestic  legacy 
of  George  Bush. 

Mr.  Bush  once  confessed  that 
he  lacked  "the  vision  thing."  I 
would  have  to  conclude  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Honourary  Degrees.  At 
this  university,  particulady  at  this 
time  in  its  history,  we  need  deci- 


sion-makers who  reject  the  poli- 
tics of  racial  division  and  the  el- 
evation of  social  inequality.  I  rec- 
ommend with  respect  that  the  uni- 
versity bestow  its  honourary  de- 
grees on  those  whose  record  is 
consistent  with  a  Canadian  em- 
phasis on  tolerance,  equity  and 
justice.  The  name  George  Bush 
hardly  comes  to  mi  nd. 

Sylvia  Bashevkin 
Professor,  Department  of 
Political  Science 


Impending 
uproar  over 
George  Bush 
honour 

We  discovered  with  utter  horror 
and  disbelief  the  recent  news  that 
the  university  plans  to  give  an  hon- 
orary degree  to  former  American 
president  George  Bush. 

Apart  from  what  one  may  think 
about  Bush's  political  policies 
and  decisions,  his  role  in  the  cor- 
rupt Iran-Contra  affair  and  in  the 
bloodshed  of  the  Gulf  War  should 
exclude  him  from  any  honour 
whatsoever  from  U  of  T.  Moreo- 
ver, the  suggestion  of  a  degree 
and  a  public  appearance  on  cam- 
pus is  a  stinging  slap  in  the  face 
to  students  and  other  community 
members  who  come  from  Chile, 
East  Ti  mor.  Central  A  merica,  the 
Middle  East  or  other  places 
where  this  man  spent  the  better 
part  of  two  decades  ruining  lives, 
sponsoring  wars-and  interfering 
with  democratic  national  institu- 
tions. 

If  this  university  is  trying  to 
create  a  reputation  of  unwavering 
support  for  ideologues  of  neo-lib- 
eralism  and  Western  hegemony 
(not  to  mention  brutal  violence  and 
state-sponsored  repression)  in  or- 
der to  impress  its  friends  in  the 
corporate  world  and  other  geo- 
political power-mongers,  then  it 
has  chosen  a  most  appropriate 
figure.  However,  a  great  number 
of  us — perhaps  the  majority — in 
the  campus  community  are  out- 
raged by  this  step. 

This  university'  sdecision-mak- 
ing  bodies  are  renowned  for  stub- 
bornly ignoring  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  those  they  are  meant 
to  represent.  In  one  similar  exam- 
ple, it  took  years  and  much  rau- 
cous protest  to  convince  the  uni- 
versity to  divest  its  resources  from 
the  apartheid  regime  in  South  Af- 
rica. If  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  and  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil  choose  not  to  listen  to  the  hue 
and  cry  that  this  recent  decision  is 
sure  to  create,  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  anger  and  dis- 
ruption on  campus  that  ensues. 

Elena  Lonero 
Co-ordinator ,  OPIRG-Toronto 


Varsity  no  fair 
to  conservatives 

I  would  like  to  address  two  issues 
that  were  mentioned  in  your  news- 
paper that,  not  surprisingly,  dis- 
played only  one  side  of  the  coin. 
First  off,  you  mention  Mr.  Bush's 
human  rights  record.  For  the  first 
ti  me,  we  agree  on  one  thing.  How- 
ever, you  lump  together  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Mike  Harris  in  the 
same  category.  These  two  have 
not  caused  the  mass  destruction 
that  Mr.  Bush  and  his  CIA  agents 
have.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  in  power 
for  a  decade  and  brought  about 
many  economic  changes  that  have 
made  the  UK  the  European  pow- 
erhouse it  is  today.  Even  Britain's 
current  Prime  M  ini  ster,  Tony  B  lair, 
has  said  he  wi  11  not  alter  or  abolish 
any  of  the  changes  the  Conserva- 
tives implemented.  This  iscoming 
from  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
party  which  has  historically  been 
pro-union.  As  for  Mr.  Harris,  his 
"evil"  cuts  are  necessary  if  fiscal 
sanity  is  to  prevail.  If  it  wasn't  for 
Mr.  Rae  and  his  loving  socialists 
going  on  a  spending  spree,  these 
cuts  would  not  be  so  severe  (a 
point  you  always  fail  to  mention). 

Second,  I  would  like  to  address 
your  article  on  minority  represen- 
tation at  U  of  T.  Employment 
equity  has,  and  always  will  be  a 
quota  law.  It  is  patronizing  to 
minorities,  and  unfair  to  us  white 
males  who  are  continuously  be- 
ing told  how  evil  our  forefathers 
have  been.  Instead,  why  not  ad- 
dress the  high  dropout  rates  of 
many  minority  teens,  or  child  care 
provisions  so  single  mothers  can 
work.  In  the  article,  Derek  Bell  is 
quoted  as  saying  "What  it  took  to 
get  them  to  hire  me  at  Harvard 
was  the  sense  of  sixUes  rebellion 
that  made  them  feel  vulnerable 
and  exposed  as  an  all-white  en- 
nty ."  Oh  joy !  He  got  his  job  by 
successfully  sending  someoneon 
a  white  guilt  trip.  My  amazement 
is  that  he  can  look  at  himself  in  the 
mirror  with  no  shame. 

Gus  Konstantopoulos, 

Vic  n 
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Joe  says  no 
to  Bush 

Tothink  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  offering  mass-murderer  George 
Bush  an  honourary  degree  is  to 
dishonour  the  university,  its  staff, 
its  students  and  its  alumnae. 
Shame. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  de- 
praved mind  that  fostered  thisem- 
barrassing  mistake.  Something  is 
very  damn  askew  at  U  of  T. 

Mendelson  Joe 
local  artist 

Racism  not  only 
barrier  in 
academia 

Your  paper's  recent  descriptions 
of  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Kin  Yip 
Chun  and  April  Burey  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  struck  a  reso- 
nant chord  within  me.  In  many 
ways,  I  can  relate  to  the  feelings  of 
those  two  individuals  as  they  find 
their  academic  careers  blocked  by 
the  attitudes  of  those  in  power — 
although  I  am  nowhere  near  as 
distinguished  or  accomplished  as 
Dr.  Chun  and  Ms.  Burey. 

When  I  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  this  past 
June,  I  planned  to  attend  York 
University  for  my  Master's  de- 
gree. This  was  mainly  because  on 
the  basis  of  academic  merit  York 
had  offered  me  a  $6,000  graduate 
assistantship. 

Upon  meeting  with  the  co- 
ordinator for  the  Office  for  Per- 
sons with  Disabilities,  however,  I 
was  informed  that  York  Univer- 
sity does  not  provide  sign  language 
interpreters  for  its  students.  As  1 
am  deaf,  this  would  have  pro- 
duced a  significant  obstacle  for 
me  in  the  classroom — so  signifi- 
cant, it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  continue  my  educa- 
tion. The  co-ordinator,  after  sug- 
gesting I  pay  for  my  own  interpret- 
ers— knowing  full  well  they  each 
charge  about  $40  an  hour — told 
me  to  contact  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Services  under  the  On- 
tario government,  who  would  sup- 
ply the  funding.  My  VRS  counselor, 
however,  informed  me  that  for 
some  years  it  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  colleges  and  universities 
in  Ontario  to  provide  sign  language 
interpreters  for  their  students. 

Not  surprisingly ,  this  experience 
was  extremely  upsetting  forme.  I 
again  contacted  York — this  time, 
I  made  sure  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  Student  Affairs 
offices  knew  about  this — but  after 
being  told  that  York  might  not 
have  the  "resources"  for  inter- 
preters, \  called  and  received  last- 
minute  admission  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  M.A  program. 

Accessibility  means  having 
choices.  Because  York  University 
is  not  an  accessible  institution  I  did 
not  have  the  option  of  going  there. 

It  is  thenature  of  a  bureaucracy 
to  pretend  that  nothing  is  wrong 
with  the  way  it  operates.  Both 
York  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto become  such  oligarchic  in- 
stitutions when  they  exclude  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  from  full 
participation  in  the  academic  envi- 
ronment. 

The  illusion  that  we  live  in  a 
democracy  wears  most  thin  when 
we  survey  the  plights  of  those  who 
are  most  marginalized  in  our  soci- 
ety. If  we  can  see  how  our  own 
interests  are  served  by  upholding 
the  rights  of  others,  then  we  can 
begin  to  replace  that  illusion  with 
fact. 

Kristin  Sneddon 
VIC  9T7 


Open  letter  to 
Smart  Card 
God 

Dear  Lord, 

It  has  come  to  our  attention,  the 
lowly  voiceless  and  powerless 
students,  that,  once  again,  it  has 
been  your  tyrannical  wish  to  cre- 
ate a  new  and  useless  card  to 
make  our  lives  more  miserable.  I 
have  talked  to  your  staff  and 
apparently  your  Holiness,  in  your 
usual  manner,  came  up  with  this 
bright  idea  on  your  own,  without 
consultation. 

Your  Lordship's  decision  to  put 
my  copying,  eating,  borrowing 
and,  perhaps  someday,  patterns 
of  #$%#$%  and  @#$@#$  on  a 
card  is  an  infringement  on  my 
right  to  privacy  which  I  have, 
apparently,  lost  to  your  Wisdom; 
I  have  to  silently  agree  and  con- 
vince myself  that  Our  Lord 
Knows.  He  Knows.  He  Knows. 
He  Knows. 

But,  a  lowly  graduate  student,  I 
keep  wondering:  Ifmy  Lordisall 
Knowing,  why  did  he  leave  me 
with  so  many  cards?  Now,  1 
have  a  graduate  card,  which  I 
have  no  idea  what  to  do  with;  I 
have  an  old  library  card  which  I 
still  can  use  but  am  not  supposed 
to;  I  need  an  old  copy  card  to 
print  on  the  fourteenth  floor  and 
Your  Chosen  Card  for  printing  in 
all  other  areas!  But,  I  silently 
submit  and  chant:  My  Lord 
Knows.  He  Knows.  He  Knows. 
He  Knows. 

Having  submitted  to  Your  Tyr- 
anny, I  also  realize  that  if  I  loose 
this  card,  I  am  not  \oo%\ngjust  a 
card,  but  the  Chosen  Card  that 
made  all  other  cards  obsolete, 
my  login  id  at  CHASS,  student 
identification,  cash,  and  the 
motherof  all  commodities,  infor- 
mation. Suppose  I  had  fifty  dol- 
lars on  my  card,  if  1  am  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  that  money 
upon  loosing  my  Super  Card,  will 
I  be  responsible  for  a  thief's 
acts? 

My  Lord,  I  have  no  problems 
with  technology.  In  fact,  I  refuse 
to  use  anything  that  is  outmoded. 
I  dream  of  a  day  when  I  could 
nullify  my  obligations  to  the  so- 
cial contract  and  declare  sover- 
eignty on  a  deserted  island  with 
only  a  computer  as  my  compan- 
ion. But,  you  could  have  at  least 
consulted  with  the  little  idiots  who 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  to  be 
under  your  Glorious  and  Victori- 
ous Logic. 

Mohsen  Shabanian 
Graduate  student 
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Frat  stereotype 
ill-informed 

(RE:  "Frats  at  war  with  Animal 
House  image,"  Sept.  1 1 ) 
Phi  Delta  Theta's  name  features 
prominently  in  the  article-in  fact  it 
is  the  only  fraternity  named.  The 
fact  that  we  have  an  alcohol-free 
house  is  correct.  However,  this 
statement  is  sandwiched  between 
a  comment  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Fraternal  Association — 
of  which  we  are  not  part — and  the 
implication  is  that  we  were  in- 
volved in  the  "lewd  comments"  an 
"excessive  drinking"  at  one  of  their 
events,  which  is  also  incorrect. 

Officially ,  we  did  not  attend  that 
event,  and  I  believe  that  the  com- 
ment about  Phi  Delta  Theta  is 
misplaced  at  best.  I  am  aware  that 
Alex  Barber  merely  telephoned  to 
find  out  whether  our  property  was 
alcohol-free  or  not,  and  asked  no 
more  quesUons.  The  fact  that  we 
were  associated  with  a  society  to 
which  we  do  not  belong  and  events 
we  did  not  attend  indicates  a  fail- 
ure to  conduct  proper  research  on 
the  author's  part. 

The  problem  here  is  precisely 
what  the  article  title  suggests:  fra- 
ternity life  is  not  as  stereotypical 
as  one  may  believe.  Although  1 
cannot  speak  for  other  fraternities 
on  campus,  I  can  speak  for  my 
own.  We  have  an  alcohol-free 
house.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  our  lives  centered 
around  alcohol,  we  would  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Obviously,  we  do 
not  fit  into  the  stereotype  that  you 
suggest. 

Robert  Kenedi 
President,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
University  of  Toronto 
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Faculty  Backlash 


Over  100  U  of  T  faculty  members  condemn 
GC  decision  to  award  George  Bush  an 
Honourary  degree 


We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  for 
Honorary  Degrees  to  offer  an 
honorary  doctorate  to  former 
American  president  George 
Bush  at  the  Nov.  17  convoca- 
tion. 

We  consider  Mr  Bush  to  be 
an  inappropriate  candidate  for 
such  an  honour.  During  Mr 
Bush's  term  as  director  of  the 
CIA,  the  agency  engaged  in 
well-documented  cases  of  il- 
legal activity.  While  he  was 
Vice-President,  the  Reagan 
administration's  policies  in 
Nicaragua  led  it  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  World  Court. 
During  his  own  term  as  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  invaded 
Panama.  Other  examples  of 
similar  misconduct  could  be 
cited. 

We  fail  to  see  why  Mr  Bush 
should  be  honoured  by  our  uni- 
versity. Moreover,  we  are  puz- 
zled by  the  criteria  used  in  select- 
ing him  as  a  candidate. 

We  urge  you  to  act  to  with- 
draw this  invitation  before  the 
university  suffers  further  em- 
barrassment. 

Sincerely, 

Fadi  Abou-Rihan,  Philosophy 
Jane  Abray,  Scarborough 
Suzanne  Akbari,  English 
Guy  Allen,  Transitional  Year 
Program  and  Erindale 
Kay  Armatage,  Women's 

Studies  and  Film 
David  Bailey ,  Physics 
Ed  Barbeau,  Mathematics 
Jonathan  Barker,  Political 

Science 
Nina  Bascia,  OISE/UT 
Parth  Bhatt,  French 
Kathy  Bickmore, OISE/UT 
David  Blostein,  English 
Steven  Bush,  University 

College  Drama  Program 
Joe  Carens,  Polifical  Science 
Douglas  Chambers,  English 


John  Chambers,  Linguistics 
David  Clandfield,  French 
Rebecca  Comay,  Philosophy 
Elizabeth  Cowper,  Linguistics 
Alan  Davies,  Religion 
Chandler  Davis,  Mathematics 
H.B.  de  Groot,  English 
Kari  Dehli,  OISE/UT 
Elan  Dresher,  Linguistics 
Keith  Ellis,  Spanish  and 

Portuguese 
Deborah  Esch,  English 
James  Estes,  History  (emeritus) 
Gillian  Fenwick,  English 
Peter  Fitting,  French 
Maureen  Fitzgerald, 

Transitional  Year  Program 
John  Fleming,  French 
Bonnie  Fox,  Sociology 
Ursula  Franklin  CC,  FRSC, 

Massey  College 
Milton  From,  Physics 
David  Galbraith,  English 
Meric  Gertler,  Geography 
Dan  Goldsfick,  Philosophy 
Myron  Gordon,  Management 

Studies 
James  Graff,  Philosophy 
Allan  Greer,  History 
Paul  Grendler,  History 
Jeanne  Guillaume,  New  College 
Marsha  Hewitt,  Trinity  College 
Franca  lacovetta,  Scarborough 
Humanities  and  History 
Allan  Jacobs,  Physics 
Alana  Johns,  Linguistics 
Alison  "Keith,  Classics 
Anthony  Key,  Physics 
Jim  King,  Physics 
Pamela  Klassen,  Religion 
David  Klausner,  English 
Lynda  Lange,  Scarborough 

Humanities 
June  Larkfn,  Women's  Studies 
Alan  Latta,  German 
Richard  Lee,  Anthropology 
Helen  Lenskyj,  OISE/UT 
Rhonda  Love,  Public  Health 

Sciences 
Agi  Lukacs,  Transitional  Year 

Programme 
George  Luste,  Physics 
Robert  MacKay,  Sociology 


Jay  Macpherson,  English 

(emeritus) 
John  McClelland,  French 
Diane  Massam,  Linguistics 
Angela  Miles,  OISE/UT 
Kathryn  Morgan,  Philosophy 
and  Women's  Studies 
Andreas  Motsch,  French 
Heather  Murray ,  English 
Jennifer  Nedelsky,  Law  and 

Political  Science 
Sheila  Neysmith,  Social  Work 
RoxanaNg,  OISE/UT 
Graeme  Nicholson,  Philosophy 
Mary  Nyquist,  Women's 

Studies  and  English 
Julian  Patrick,  English 
Brian  Pronger,  PHE 
Jack  Quarter,  OISE/UT 
Ian  Radforth,  History 
Sherene  Razack,  OISE/UT 
Denise  Reaume,  Law 
Magdalene  Redekop,  English 
Keren  Rice,  Linguistics 
Dick  Roman,  Sociology 
Peter  Rosenthal,  Mathematics 
Stephen  Rupp,  Spanish  and 

Portuguese 
Margaret  Schneider,  OISE/UT 
Carol  Schwartz,  Banting  and 
Best 

C.  Anderson  Silber,  English 
David  Smith,  French 
Dorothy  E.  Smith,  OISE/UT 
Gavin  Smith,  Anthropology 
Bryan  Statt,  Physics 
Neil  ten  Kortenaar,  English  and 

Scarborough  College 
David Townsend,  CMS  and 

English 
Lynn  Trainor,  Physics 
Leif  E.  Vaage,  Emmanuel 
Mariana  Valverde,  Criminology 
Claudine  Vercollier,  French 
Lynne  Viola,  History 
Joe  Vise,  Physics 
Germaine  Warkentin,  English 
Mel  Watkins,  Political  Science 
Dale  Willows,  OISE/UT 
Fred  Wilson,  Philosophy 
S.S.M.  Wong,  Physics 
Cynthia  Wright,  Women's 

Studies 
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Jewish? 


For  young  adults  who  are  children  of  intermarriage  and  are 
interested  in  exploring  their  Jewish  heritage.  Join  us  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  sessions: 

October  8  •  October  28  •  November  18 
January  13  •  February  3  •  March  3 

Program  runs  from  7pm  to  9pm.  Registration  starts  at  6:30pm. 
University  College  Union,  Walden  Room,  79  St.  George  Street. 
Well  discuss  Holidays,  Traditions,  Israel,  History  and  more. 
Admission  is  free.  Call  416-638-7800  x798  for  more  info. 
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Co-operation:  an  answer  to  the  housing  crisis 


BY  VINCENT  DECAEN 


The  housing  stories  from  heW  (Varsity,  Sept.  23)  are  not  new  to  me: 
my  phone  rings  daily  with  tearful  tales  of  horror.  There  is  a  crisis 
in  the  rental  market,  and  it's  quickly  getting  worse.  It' seven  worse 
if  you're  a  struggling  grad  student  with  a  partner  and  children  (and 
I  won't  even  get  into  daycare).  There  is  a  growing  crisis,  no  doubt, 
and  it  will  indeed  get  worse  with  Bill  96:  students  will  be  some  of 
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the  big  losers. 

Granted  the  crisis,  what  is  to  be  done?  There  is  an  answer,  first 
proposed  and  then  implemented  by  four  U  of  T  students  in  1936:  co- 
operation. Just  over  60  years  later,  there  are  over  30  homes  in  the 
Annex  providing  affordable  accommodation  for  over  300  students. 
Why  and  how? 

We  must  first  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  rental  market.  It  is  driven 
by  profit/usury  in  the  form  of  rent  to  the  monopolist  landowners.  It 
has  been  known  for  at  least  100  years  that  such  a  housing  market 
cannot  adequately  house  large  segments  of  the  population  because 
there  is  no  profit  in  doing  so.  That  is  a  fact,  and  talk  of  self-correcting 
market  mechanisms  is  just  that.  Remaining  within  this  framework, 
nothing  really  can  be  done.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  class 
warfare;  students  don't  stand  a  chance,  and  the  casualties  are  mount- 
ing. 

Outside  of  this  framework  is  the  notion  that  little  people  like  you 
and  me  can  band  together  and  manage  ourown  affairs,  i.e.,  co-operate. 
We  eliminate  the  landowner,  which  reduces  costs:  we're  not  sending 
someone  to  Florida  for  half  the  year.  We  eliminate,  with  some 
qualifications,  administrative  overhead  by  contributing  expertise  and 
hard  work  ourselves.  Co-operation  is  cheaper  for  a  reason.  Overtime 
we  build  equity  and  expand. 

How?  First,  a  group  of  concerned  individuals  incorporates  (cost 
roughly  $  1 500).  Second,  that  group  shops  for  houses  based  on  a  draft 
budget.  Third,  the  group  buys  houses,  taking  approximately  three 
quarters  (including  start-up  costs)  for  a  mortgage.  Fourth,  and  here's 
the  problem,  an  interested  party  takes  on  the  one  quarter  or  so  as  a 
downpayment  to  be  redeemed  within  a  set  period  (five  or  10  years). 
Fifth,  pay  the  bills  and  build  equity. 

Impossible?  A  group  of  families  did  it.  We  bought  three  houses  just 
off  campus  for  a  total  of  seven  units.  We've  just  celebrated  one  year 
of  operations  and  are  starting  to  build  a  reserve  with  an  eye  on  buying 
out  the  downpayment. 

All  are  agreed  that  it's  a  positive  move,  because  we  all  have  our  own 
horror  stories  to  tell.  But  we  now  own  our  own  homes.  We  create 
community,  and  contribute  to  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  yards  to 
plant  things  in.  We  mow  our  own  grass.  We  pay  our  bills. 

But  the  problem  in  replicating  thisexperimentiscapital.  Whence  the 
start-up  capital?  Here's  a  novel  answer:  just  as  in  1 936  during  another 
housing  crisis,  the  university  can  play  a  role.  There  is  no  doubt  it's 
sitting  on  piles  of  capital.  We  need  that  capital. 

Why  should  the  university  cough  up  a  half  million  or  so?  First,  there 
are  ways  of  guaranteeing  that  U  of  T  students  get  housed  (and  we  all 
know  how  U  of  T  cares  about  its  students,  right?).  Second,  projects 
would  be  off-campus,  not  on  valuable  Bloor  frontage.  Third,  U  of  T 
wouldn't  have  to  administer  complexes  directly,  members  run  their 
own  affairs.  Fourth,  it's  virtually  risk-free  speculation  in  real  estate  and 
in  any  case  U  of  Tgets  its  money  back  in  case  of  failure.  Why  wouldn't 
they  want  to  help? 


Co-op  housing:  an  escape  from  the  house  of  horrors 

Co-operation  has  been  very  good  for  me.  I  live  with  neighbourswho 
form  a  close  community:  we  look  after  each  other,  we  share  babysitting, 
we  have  parties.  I  now  have  practical  management  skills  and  experi- 
ence coming  out  of  my  ears,  real  resume  padding.  And  I've  learned 
that  little  people,  if  given  half  a  chance,  can  in  fact  manage  quite  well, 
despite  the  prevailing  corporatist  mood. 

And,  oh,  by  the  way,  I  proposed  an  1 8-unit  housing  co-operative 
for  grad  families  just  west  of  Honest  Ed's.  The  developer  was 
happy  to  redesign  his  project  to  our  specs.  The  finances  would 
work.  But  it's  too  late  now.  Students  and  their  leaders  might  want 
to  ask  the  vice-president  of  Student  Affairs  why  this  was  a  non- 
starter.  Was  it  lack  of  capital?  Or  was  it  a  lack  of  concern  for  its  own 
students  and  of  will  to  fight  for  them? 

Vincent  DeCaen  has  a  Pli.d.  in  Information  Studies 
and  a  soft  spot  for  co-ops  and  history  lessons. 


ATTENTION 

ALL-FULL  TIME  UNDERGRADUATES 


THE  STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
IS  HOLDING  IT'S  FALL  BY-ELECTIONS 


Vacant  Seats  on  the  Board  of  Directors 

Scarborough 

2  seats 

St.  Mike's 

1  seat 

New  College 

1  seat 

Education 

1  seat 

Occupational  &  Physical  Therapy 

1  seat 

Transitional  Year  Programme 

1  seat 

Architecture  &  Landscape  Architecture 

1  seat 

TOTAL  SEATS 

8  seats 

In  the  'SAC  elections,  there  is  a 
second  nomination  period  which 
opens  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancies 
left  from  the  first  nomination 
period.  These  vacancies  can  be 
filled  by  a  full-time  undergraduate 
student  from  another  constituency. 

SAC  needs  students  just  like  your- 
selves. So  make  sure  to  come  by 
SAC  to  pick  up  your  nomination 
forms.  We  are  located  at  1  2  Hart 
House  Circle,  just  south  of  Hart 
House.  For  more  information, 
please  call  978-491 1 


r  NOMINATION  PERIOD 

START:  Monday,  Sept.  29  •  9:00am 
FINISH:  Friday,  Oct.  3  •  5:00pm 

2"'  NOMINATION  PERIOD 

START:  Monday,  Oct.  6  •  9:00am 
FINiSH:Thursday,  Oct.  9  •  5:00pm 

CAMPAIGN  PERIOD 

START:  Friday,  Oct.  10  •  9:00am 
FINISH:  Thursday,  Oct  16  •  5:00pm 


ELECTION  DAY 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  17TH  • 

POLLS  TO   BE   HELD   AT  THE  CONSTITUENCIES 

10AJVITO7PM  1 

REQUIRING   AN  ELECTION 

Monday,  September  29,  1997 
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A  lesson  for  naive  administrators 


BY  BONTE  MINNEMA 

I  couldn't  help  but  respond  to 
the  article  on  the  "Great  Minds" 
slogan  on  service  vehicles  as  I 
was  almost  run  over  by  one  such 
vehicle  at  the  corner  of  Bay  and 
Wellesley  this  week.  That 
$7,000  used  to  insult  students 
with  this  campaign  could  have 
been  used  for,  albeit  crooked,  U 
of  T's  student  aid  program  or  a 
million  other  more  worthwhile 
things. 

How  naive  are  the  people  who 
run  this  university,  spendingmoney 
advertisingafundraisingcampaign 
to  students,  especially  in  a  time  of 
apparent  fiscal  restraint?  They 
are  cutting  courses,  shifting  around 
programs  and  privatizing  others, 
limiting  accessibility  (by  culture, 
race,  gender  class,  and  sexual 
orientation)  through  increased 
cost,  limiting  meaningful  student 
interaction  and  organization  which 
limitthinking.  More  students  spend 
time  commuting  to  school  rather 
than  thinking  and  dialoguing  with 
adiversity  of  students  (which  ex- 
ists in  illusionary  form  at  U  of  T) 
because  of  cost  and  still  spend 
years  paying  off  a  student  loans. 
These  things  diminish  the  value 
of  a  degree  and  a  university  expe- 
rience, and  will  have  a  direct  nega- 
tive effect  on  future  fundraising. 
In  creating  a  university  where 
students  think  less  so  that  they 
can  raise  money  in  the  short  term, 
leaving  other  people  to  deal  with 
dummy  graduates  who  where  not 
challenged  by  fellow  students  or 
profs  because  everyone  is  too 
busy  fundraising,  selling  out  and 
working,  they  seem  to  think  that 
they  can  get  away  with  it. 

This  campaign  is  insulting  to 
students,  especially  as  student 


Bonte  Minnema. 

groups  are  lobbying  so  hard  against 
racial,  religious,  gender,  class,  and 
sexual  orientation  related  barriers 
and  discrimination  at  U  of  T.  These 
increased  barriers  and  costs  com- 
bined with  decreased  levels  of 
service  perpetuate  and  create 
greater  student  apathy,  not  future 
giving.  The  higher  level  of  U  of  T 
Day  advertising  and  postering,  es- 
pecially overtop  of  student  adver- 
tising and  in  protected  illuminated 
glass  casing  is  symbolic  of  further 
propaganda  used  to  brainwash  stu- 
dents into  thinking  U  of  Tisgrea/. 

The  university  is  perpetuating 
inequality  at  an  alarming  rate,  espe- 
cially in  area  of  class  which  directly 
affects  race,  gender,  and  sexual 
orientation.  Unfortunately  the  U  of 
Tis  also  benefiting  from  rising  tui- 
tion fees  and  student  poverty,  as 
applications  to  U  of  T  are  up  even 
though  applications  to  all  universi- 
ties are  down.  Toronto  and  region 
high  school  students  have  been 
brainwashed  by  Maclean '  s  but  can- 
not afford  toll  veonor  near  campus 
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Library  Card 


T7"*T  I2.MMT8W 

 1    LAST  NAME 

HRSTNAMK 

r.IB#ft.Wp72«« 
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Returning  Students 

Get  Your  Card  Now 

Much  More  Than  Just  a  Library  Card! 

•  Checking  out  books  at  all  libraries 

•  Paying  for  photocopies 

•  Network  printing 

•  Purchasing  food 


and  are  commuting  to  U  of  T  to 
save  money  rather  than  living  in 
residence  at  U  of  T — or  another 
school.  Less  people  are  coming  to 
universities  because  of  increased 
cost,  and  decreased  quality  of  an 


Else  Knudsen/VMiSITY 

education  forcing  them  to  stay  close 
to  home  in  an  area  where  per- 
ceived quality  exists. 

The  sooner  our  feeble  minded 
administrators  realize  that  our 
generation  of  graduates  will  be 


contributing  less  and  less  to  the 
university  and  they  stop  taxing 
poor  students  with  higher  tuition, 
lower  standards,  less  courses  and 
poorer  services,  the  sooner  U  of 
T  can  begin  to  revert  from  the 
downward  spiral  that  it  is  in.  Un- 
fortunately, they  will  also  have  to 
tackle  growing  public  distrust  for 
U  of  T.  The  sooner  they  get  ethi- 
cal, inclusive,  and  make  critical 
thinking  the  goal  of  a  university, 
the  sooner  students  will  begin  to 
be  able  to  stop  worrying  about 
food,  rent,  being  run  over  by  these 
insulting  vehicles  and  work  with 
administration  to  create  positive 
progressive  change  at  U  of  T. 

With  a  president  that  wants  to 
deregulate  tuition  U  of  T  will  con- 
tinue in  its  downward  spiral  and 
students  will  continue  to  be  in- 
sulted by  moving  billboards  (while 
student  poster  space  is  virtually 
eli  mi  nated)  on  a  campus  that  make 
false  promises  about  life  after 
graduation.  Fund-raisers  will  not 


feel  the  pinch.  They  will  sell  some 
honourary  degrees,  pri  vatize  some 
degree  programs,  create  holo- 
graphic chalk  boards  with  implicit 
advertising  and  put  logo  shaped 
cushions  on  seats  so  we  can  use  all 
senses  to  absorb  that  and  any  other 
advertising  to  which  the  university 
has  no  "philosophical  objections." 
Fundraisers  and  PR  specialists  will 
recognize  straight  white  men  that 
have  made  a  career  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote diversity.  This  will  turn  inad- 
equate prayer  space  into  battle- 
fields for  corporate  (coffee  or  oth- 
erwise) warfare  and  take  office 
space  away  from  students  to  bribe 
ruthlessly  unethical  generals.  All 
of  which  will  prevent  student  news- 
papers from  covering  students 
activities  such  as  Queer  Pride  week 
more  fully. 

Minnema  is  a  campus  activist 
and  master  at  connecting  the 
dots. 


Available  at  Robarts  Library, 

Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  and  OlSE/UT  Library 
Mon.  -  Fri.  9  am  -  9  pm,  Sat.  1 0  am  -  5  pm,  Sun.  1  pm  -  6  pm 
For  complete  info:  http://www.library.utoronto.ca/www/smartcard 
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U  of  T  wants  cash  at  any  cost 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 


The,  capital  "T",  Campaign,  capital  "C",  is  once  again  upon  us.  Great 
Minds  Weak?  Well  then  let's  do  something  about  it. 

Last  time  around  we  wanted  only  $  1 00  million,  but  this  time  nothing 
less  than  $400  million  smackers  forGreat  Minds  will  do.  If  you  are  like 
me  you  must  be  thinking,  "Holy  pants,  that's  a  lot  of  scratch!".  But  it's 
not  crazy  really:  as  recent  news  has  shown,  there  are  crazy  billionaires 
out  there  (a  laTed  Turner,)  just  waiting  to  have  their  pocket  picked.  And 
as  every  survivalist  neo-con  knows,  pick  them  we  must. 

Sure  there  are  some  who  still  contend  that  education  is  a  societal  good, 
and  say  that  private  sector  funding  (also  known  as  buying  yourself 
posterity  because  the  only  thing  meritorious  about  you  is  your  cash) 
makes  universities  — as  BruceCockbum  has  said — open  for  business 
like  a  cheap  bordello.  But  really  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  about  the  ivory  bordello  we  rattle  around  in.  The 
whores  of  academia  are  nothing  if  not  pricey.  Hell,  these  folks  is 
Courtesans  -  that's  how  much  they  charge. 

We  are  not  running  a  fucking  bake  sale  here,  okay.  Four  hundred 
million  is  a  lot  of  dough,  and  you  don' t  get  it  by  making  cookies. 


WE'VE  EXPANDED 

Our  2nd  floor  has 
an  additional  15,000  books 
and  a  JUICE  BAR! 


Come 
UPSTAIRS 
for 
more 
GREAT 
SAVINGS! 

SEKERS  BOOKS  92M 

S09  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 

NEW  AND  USED  BOOKS  B01I6HI  AND  SOLD.  OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  NOM  TO  HINWNT 


Even  in  the  olden  days,  before  ourthinking  improved  beyond  the  yard- 
sale  level,  people  were  asked  to  give  money  to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. Mostly  it  came  from  grateful  graduates  whose  pockets  were  now 
weighed  down  with  lucre.  The  money  was  raised  and  was  generally 
thought  to  be  for  the  disbursement  the  Alumni  Association  saw  fit.  It 
went  for  the  extras.  And  everything  else  came  from  society,  from  us. 

Thank  God  and  the  TSE,  that  system  is  gone.  Imagine  how  many 
problems  there  would  be  with  a  fully  funded  university  system!  Rich 
people  would  only  be  equal  to  the  rest  of  us.  How  ludicrous. 

Listen,  if  I  am  a  big-shot  with  lots  of  cash,  how  would  I  get  my  ego 
stroked  when  I  am  donating  to  a  general  pool?  If  I  just  give  money 
because  I  am  a  nice  guy  in  search  of  a  tax  write-off,  there  are  plenty  of 
places  that  will  pat  my  head  and  tell  me  what  a  swell  person  I  am.  But 
if  you  chisel  my  name  in  front  of  some  building,  or  name  a  school  or 
faculty  after  me  or  my  spouse,  well  then,  now  you  are  speaking  to  my 
fiscal  fundamentals. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  can  actually  buy  acampus  brick  by  brick 
and  get  your  name  plastered  all  over  the  place.  The  Globe  and  Mail  ran 
a  story  on  this,  with  an  accompanying  price  list.  "Gifts"  (or  should  that 
be  "purchases?"  After  all,  if  I  give  the  guy  at  the  beer  store  a  "gift"  of 
$30  I'm  pretty  sure  he  will  give  me  acase  of  Cariy  Light;  too  bad  it's  not 
a  tax  write-ofO  range  from  multi-millions  to  $5,000  for  a  study  carrel ,  but 
all  of  them,  the  story  assures  us,  come  with  a  tangible  piece  of  property 
attached. 

There  may  still  be,  in  some  remote  comers  of  the  academy,  some 
philosophic  weaklings  who  haven't  acquiesced  to  the  triumphant  will-to- 
power  of  capitalism,  and  may  still  question  what  the  cause  of  this  shift 
away  from  naked  altruism  to  altruism  with  a  swoosh  is.  They  even  will 
ask  —  revealing  a  naivete  that  would  be  endearing  if  it  weren' t  so  damn 
out  of  step  —  what  has  happened  to  make  us  so  cynical  that  even  those 
who  are  against  corporatism  believe  that  the  only  way  private  money  will 
How  in  the  front  door  is  if  the  donor' s  name  is  on  the  archway  above  it. 

They  may  be  valid  questions,  but  not  as  valid  as  this  one,  asked  in 
response:  who  cares?  The  fact  is,  this  is  the  new  reality.  None  but  the 
professionally  protesting  riffraff  and  intellectuals  who  think  they  can 
avoid  the  corporate  hegemony  by  revealing  its  destructive  tendencies 
care.  The  world  has  turned,  the  time  has  passed,  the  public  funding  of 
post-secondary  education  isofficially  over. 

Don't  believe  me?  Well  how  about  this  news,  that  for  the  first  time 
ever  a  university  in  Ontario  (Nipissing)  will  receive  more  than  half  (52 
per  cent)  of  their  funding  from  tuition  fees.  Progress,  like  a  case  ol 
untreated  gonorrhea,  marches  on. 

At  times  like  these  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  really  rich,  or  at  least 
control  the  slush  fundofabigendowmentorcompany.  What  sweetness 
it  would  be  to  be  able  to  control  the  very  institutions  that  once  told  you 
what  you  had  to  learn,  what  you  could  and  couldn't  do  to  others,  and 
whether  or  not  your  marks  were  good  enough  for  grad  school.  If  I  had 
the  dough,  I'd  make  this  here  bag-o-bricks  name  a  bunch  of  courses 
after  me,  especially  the  ones  I've  failed. 


And  while  I  was  at  it,  I'd  get  them  to  "make  certain  corrections"  on 
a  certain  academic  transcript.  That  would  be  very  nice. 

If  I  was  a  rich  as  Ted  Turner,  I'd  have  them  name  several  buildings 
after  me  and  my  friends.  Trinity  and  Victoria  and  New  are  much  too 
bland  and  functional  as  names.  But  Marty's  Party  Palace,  Big  Bob's 
Brothel  and  Ricky 's  Homy  Hangout  have  nice  rings  to  them.  I 'd  buy  the 
right  to  rename  and  renovate  Sid  Smith  as  the  Student  Union  Building  and 
I'd  buy  the  administration  out  of  Simcoe  Hall  and  make  them  work  out 
of  a  food  van  on  St.  George. 

After  I  was  done  with  that,  I'd  do  something  to  test  just  what  kind  of 
people  we  have  running  the  campaign  and  this  whole  place,:  I'd  offer$5 
million  to  be  used  on  any  damn  thing  they  wanted  i  f  the  U  of  T  president 
would  spend  a  year  in  aTaco  Bell  uniform.  I'd  toss  in  an  extra  five  mill 
if  all  the  VPs  did  too.  That  would  be  really  worth  the  money. 

Now  this  may  seem  to  some  like  a  childish  and  nasty  plan,  but  really 
it' s  not  much  different  than  taking  money  for  corporate  logos  on  course 
material,  ads  in  the  washrooms,  buildings  named  after  ruthless  business 
people,  scholarships  named  for  banks,  or  entire  schools  and  departments 
with  venerable  traditions  kissing  the  ass  of  money  and  changing  their 
name.  It's  all  about  the  brave  new  world;  Disney  Worid,  Planet 
Hollywood. 

As  those  visionaries,  the  Rutles,  once  said  (and  I  know  now  it  is  true) 
all  you  need  is  cash.  For  $400  million  it  can  all  be  yours.  And  remember, 
that's  $400  millionCanadian.  Hey  Ted,  you  listening? 

Williams  is  aUofT  employee  and  saving  his  pennies 
to  grace  the  perfect  carrel  with  his  namesake. 


Get  your  supplies 
before,  they  get  you! 


Calculator  Day 

October  3,  10am  -  3pm 
10%  off  all  calculators 
Meet  representatives 
from  Sharp,  Casio, 
Hewlett  Packard  and 
Texas  Instruments 


DOFASCO 

Oifl- product  isstsel.  Our  strength  is  people. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


Career 

Opportunities 


Dofasco  is  one  of  North  America's - 
most  productive  and  profitable  steel- 
makers. Using  the  latest  Basic  Oxygen 
and  Electric  Arc  Stedmaking 
Processes,  we  produce  a  fuU  range  of 
flat  rolled  steels  for  our  customers  in 
the  Automotive,  Enei^gy,  Pipe  and 
Tube,  Appliance,  Container,  and  Steel 
Distribution  Industries. 

As  a  market-driven  company, 
we're  committed  to  exciting  strategies 
for  long-term  economic  growth — 
which  include  investment  in  new 

For  more  information  about  Dofasco, 


technologies  and  the  recruitment  of 
exceptional  graduates  who  can  share 
our  vision  for  the  future. 

We're  offering  permanent  posi- 
tions to  1998  graduates  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines,  as  well  as  summer 
employment  to  students  in  their 
final  summer  before  graduation. 

Well  be  inteniewing  on  your 
campus  soon.  Check  with  your  Career 
Placement  Offices  for  more  details, 
visit  our  website:  www.dofasco.ca  
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STUDENT  POWER:  Beneath  the  smiles,  General 
Suharto  is  quaking  in  his  military  boots. 

Indonesian  president 
cowers  in  face  of 
student  protests 

Qllhjirtn  ic  en        orEastTimor.  Recent  protests 
,   OUI  ICII  WJ  lO  Ok-*  overliidonesia'sirivolvenientin 
cporpH  hp  Timor  have  included  a 

OUCtiCJU  lit?  mock  arrest  warrant  for  Suharto 

max/  Qkin  I  IRO  delivered  to  Vancouver's  Wo- 
y  H  lay  Orxlfj  \J  nesian  consulate, graphic  pup- 

Ql  I  mm  It  shows  at  UBC  depicting 

OUItllllli  fictitious  meetings  between  the 

Canadian  and  Indonesian  lead- 
ers and  postering  of  campus 
buildings. 

As  recent  as  last  week,  two 
UBC  students  were  arrested 
while  painting  a  circle  on  pave- 
ment around  fhe  Goddess  of  De- 
mocracy  statue  which  com- 
memorates the  victims  of  the 
Tiananmen  Massacre,  TTie  stu- 
dents dubbed  the  circle  an  APEC- 
free  zone. 

According  to  Jaggi  Singh,  a 
member  of  both  APEC  Alert 
and  the  East  Timor  Alert  Net- 
work, two  key  groups  responsi- 
ble for  protests  in  Vancouver 
over  the  approaching  APEC 
conference,  their  methods  are 
non-violent 

He  IS  in  theprocess  of  writing 
a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  Canada  and  after  presenting 
evidence  to  the  RCMP,  hehopes 
Suharto  will  be  arrested  if  he 
comes. 

"There  is  a  Canadian  law, 
war  crimes  legislation,  that  states 
that  people  who' ve  committed 
war  crimes  or  crimes  against 
humanity  outside  the  country 
are  allowed  to  be  tried  for  those 
crimes  in  Canada,"  he  said. 

Activists  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus  are  al  so  gettin g 
organized  against  the  upcoming 
APEC  summit — ^toculminatein 
a  'No  to  APEC  demonstration 
on  Nov.  22. 


BY  SARAH  GALASHAN 

VANCOUVER  (CUP)— Indo- 
I  nesian  president  General  Suhaito 
■might  not  attend  the  AsiaPacific 
■  Economic  Co-operation  su  mmit 
at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
|!urabia  this  fall  for  fear  of  pro- 
test. 

Indonesia's  foreign  minister 
Ali  Alatas  told  foreign  press  at 
a  luncheon  last  week  that 
ISuharto  might  not  attend  the 
'summit  if  Canadian  authorities 
lean' t  guarantee  control  of  Van- 
couvct  demonstrations  over 
ijEast  Timor. 

'  'This  was  the  first  public  state- 
;  ment  that  we  heard  from  anyone 
i  in  the  Indonesian  govenrnient  that 
!  this  might  be  a  consideration," 
c  said  Rene  Cremonese,  a  spokes- 
:  person  for  die  Canadian  embassy 
in  Jakarta. 

But  Chris  Brown,  an  official 
:  with  the  department  of  foreign 
:  affairs,  says  the  university  won't 
restrict  legal  demonstrations  for 
theupcoming  summit  of  Nov,  24 
Land  25. 

'Theuniversityisworiangwith 
the  federal  government  to  ensure 
that  protests  or  demonstrations 
-  are  conducted  in  a  reasonable 
•  manner,"  he  said. 

There  is  an  active  movement 
in  Vancouver  to  protest  Indo- 
nesia's violent  annexation  in 
1976  and  continued  occupation 


Next  year's  frosh  week  cut  to  one  day 


Plan  leaves 
students  funning 

BY  VITO  M.  LABATE 

Students  are  fuming  mad  about 
theuni  versity '  s  decision  to  reduce 
orientadon  to  one  day  and  to  start 
classes  a  week  early  next  year. 

The  decision,  made  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science  dean's 
office  last  spring,  hasjust  recently 
surfaced  in  the  halls  of  college 
student  unions. 

Peter  Harris,  assistant  dean  of 
the  faculty ,  says  the  faculty  has  no 
choice  but  to  start  classes  just  two 
days  after  Labour  Day  and  run 
through  Dec  1 8  next  year. 

"We  made  the  decision  based 
on  certain  constraints.  Labour  Day 
is  as  late  as  it  can  possibly  be  next 


year,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
schedule  is  expected  to  affect  the 
1998  fall  term  only. 

But  colleges  around  campus 
which  have  traditionally  used  the 
Labour  Day  week  for  incoming- 
student  orientation  fear  the  limit  of 
activities  between  the  holiday  and 
first  day  of  classes  won' t  compen- 
sate for  the  loss. 

"I  have  the  feeling  that  this  is 
going  to  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
frosh  week,  which  is  really  upset- 
ting. We  don't  want  to  lose  this 
because  it's  part  of  everyone's 
university  career,"  said  Rebecca 
Bush,  president  of  University  Col- 
lege's  student  union. 

Terry  Buckland,  executive  as- 
sistant of  the  Arts  and  Science 
Students'  Union,  says  more  stu- 
dents should  have  been  consulted, 
pointing  out  last  spring' s  talks  in- 


cluded only  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrativeCouncil  and  college  prin- 
cipals and  deans. 

'They  should  have  consulted 
student  groups.  It's  obviously  not 
going  to  affect  Simcoe  Hall  but  it's 
really  going  to  affect  thecolleges," 
he  said. 

While  next  year' s  calendar  year 
has  forced  the  university  to  start 
early  to  fulfil  its  mandate  of  13 
week  terms  and  an  eight  day  exam 
period,  students  may  be  forced  to 
give  up  those  few  post-Labour 
Day  work  days. 

"Most  people  don't  want  to 
miss  out  on  one  week  of  summer 
job  pay.  For  some  people  that 
week's  pay  could  mean  coming 
back  or  not,"  said  Chris  Atchison, 
a  second  year  political  science 
student. 

And  many  of  this  year's  new 


students  say  that  orientation  week 
activities  are  almost  essential  to 
the  transition  from  high-school  to 
university. 

"Frosh  Week  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  things  for  people,"  said 
first  year  student  Joanna 
Matthews.  "I  wouldbequitediso- 
riented  without  it,"  she  said. 

"I  was  working  the  whole  sum- 
mer, so  Frosh  Week  was  my  only 
vacation,"  added  Trudy  D'abreo, 
another  first  year  student. 

B  uckland  says  a  one  day  orien- 
tation is  a  ridiculous  idea. 

'There' s  going  to  be  a  bad  feel- 
ing among  both  students  and  par- 
ents," he  said.  "In  a  university  this 
size  you  have  to  integrate  the  stu- 
dents. You' re  not  going  to  be  able 
to  do  this  in  one  day.  There  just 
isn'tthetimetodoit.  Allthefirst- 
year  students  are  going  to  be  lost." 


Billion  dollar  scholarship  surprise 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

It's  a  billion  dollar  pie,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  everyone  can  have 
a  piece  of  it. 

Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien's 
announcement  last  week  of  a  bil- 
lion dollar  scholarship  fund  to  be  in 
place  by  the  year  2000  is  meeting 
qualified  praise  and  outright  criti- 
cism from  all  corners  of  the  edu- 
cation sector. 

While  details  of  a  Canada  mil- 
lennium scholarship  endowment 
fund  have  yet  to  be  disclosed,  it  is 
certain  that  academi  c  merit  wi  1 1  be 
one  of  the  criteria  used  in  award- 
i  ng  these  scholarshi  ps  earmarked 
for  low  and  moderate  income  stu- 
dents. 

Low-income  students  with  al- 
ready high  debt  loads  say  the  added 
academic  performance  criteria 
won't  provide  assistance  where 
it's  needed  most. 

'That  is  so  unfair,"  said  Sherry 
MacLeod,  a  single  mother  in  her 
first  year  of  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  who  has 
already  accmed  a$70,000  student 
debt. 

"I  have  to  compete  in  an  al- 
ready highly  competiti  ve  environ- 
ment. I  work  hard  for  my  marks. 
And  there  are  lots  of  parents  like 
me,  we  don't  have  the  same  op- 
portunity to  spend  all  our  time  on 
achieving  those  marks,"  she  said. 

Brad  Lavigne,  national  chair- 
person for  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  says  this  piece- 
meal financial  aid  initiative  which 
tacks-on  academic  merit  falls  very 
short  of  what  the  federation  has 
been  asking  for — a  national  sys- 
tem of  grants  based  on  need  alone. 

"This  policy  suggests  the  cur- 
rent debt  crisis  is  defined  by  high 
debt-loads  borne  by  brilliant  poor 
people,"  he  said,  adding  the  fed- 
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eral  government  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  debt  crisis  in  the 
first  place. 

Since  the  Liberals  took  power 
in  1993,  they  have  cut  $2.29  bil- 
lion from  post-secondary 'educa- 
tion and  the  average  debt  at  gradu- 
ation  for  those  who  borrow  has 
climbed  from  $  1 3,000 to  $22,000. 

But  in  his  speech  last  week, 
Chretien  said  there  could  be  "no 
better  role  for  government  than 
to  help  young  Canadians  prepare 
for  the  knowledge-based  society 
of  the  next  century." 

This  emphasis  on  Canada's 
youth  and  the  country '  s  future  is 
echoed  by  University  of  Toronto 
president  Robert  Prichard. 

"Thereis  no  better  investment 
the  nation  can  make  than  to  in- 
vest in  its  young  people.  The  next 
generation  of  Canadians  must 
have  fair  access  to  the  higher 


education  opportunities  they  so 
urgently  require,"  said  Prichard. 

But  student  loans  recipient  and 
single  mother  Tracey  Lauriault, 
coordinator  of  Carieton  Universi- 
ty '  s  part-time  and  mature  students ' 
centre,  says  this  approach  to  stu- 
dent aid  is  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

"What  I'd  like  to  hear  is  $1 
billion  for  bursaries  for  students  in 
need.  Period.  Not  youth,  not  schol- 
arly achievement,  but  based  on 
need,"  she  said,  adding  there  is  a 
strong  correlation  between  lower 
marks  and  parental  responsibili- 
ties, language  barriers,  culnjral  dif- 
ferences and  di  sabi  1  i  ty . 

Preliminary  calculations  indicate 
that  scholarships  of  $5,000  each 
will  be  available  for  about  20,000 
students  a  year — a  fraction  of  the 
■385,000studentscurrendy  receiv- 
ing Canada  Student  Loans. 


Although  Chretien  specified  the 
program  was  to  be  a  reward  sys- 
tem for  academic  excellence 
among  low  and  moderate  income 
Canadians  in  his  announcement, 
Pascale  Montmigny  of  the  Prime 
Minister' s  office  says  it' s  too  early 
to  talk  detail. 

"In  the  coming  weeks  we  should 
know  more,"  she  said. 

But  Lavigne  says  it's  not  just 
the  details,  but  the  entire  concept 
of  the  scholarship  is  flawed. 

He  points  to  the  United  States 
where  similar  scholarships  areused 
to  justify  tuition  fee  increases  by 
rationalizing  that  the  aid  offsets 
the  fee  hikes  for  lower-income 
students. 

Prichard,  however,  says  more 
student  aid  for  higher  tuition  fees  is 
the  answer.  "Access  is  the  issue. 
Financial  aid  is  the  answer." 
with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Students  grapple  with  meaning  of  volunteerism 


Is  it  resume  padding  or 
higher  moral  good? 


BY  JULIE  GIBSON 

Varsity  Staff 


Many  students  are  going  beyond  academ- 
ics into  the  realm  of  volunteering  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  this  fail. 

Whether  it  be  New  College's 
mentorship  programs,  Victoria  College's 
outreach  program  or  Trinity  College's 
United  Way  initiative,  opportunities  abound 
on  campus. 

And  at  University  College,  the  student 
union  and  the  athletic  society  are  launch- 
inga  volunteer  initiatives  program  to  match 
students  with  volunteer  agencies. 


"By  asking  students  where  they'd  like 
to  volunteer  and  then  placing  them  in 
relevant  agencies,  we'  re  removing  the 
two  main  obstacles — not  knowing  that 
they '  re  needed,  and  not  knowing  where  to 
go,"  said  Robin  Rix,  vice-president  of  the 
college  student  union. 

But  some  students  are  cynical  about 
the  plan. 

"People  can  claim  that  they  volunteer 
for  some  higher  moral  good  but  there  is 
always  self-interest  involved,"  said  a  third 
■year  University  College  student.  "They 
are  interested  in  resume-building,  investi- 
gating a  future  career  or  getting  experi- 


ence for  graduate  school." 

Rix  disagrees.  "Although  it's  true  that 
some  people  are  in  it  just,  to  pad  their 
resumes,  many  others  are  enlightened 
enough  to  realize  the  inherent  value  of 
helping  others.  A  social  conscience  is 
common  sense." 

"Volunteer  spirit  is  high  among  stu- 
dents," echoed  assistant  principal  and  reg- 
istrar at  New  College  Sally  Walker,  point- 
ing to  the  college's  annual  food  drive  and 
long  standing  mentorship  program  with 
Eastdale  Collegiate. 

"It  introduces  post-secondary  educa- 
tion to  students  who  are  under-repre- 
sented for  socio-economic  reasons," 
Walker  said. 

But  some  students  haven't  caught  the 
bug. 


"I  haven't  volunteered  since  grade 
twelve.  Money  is  such  an  important  factor 
for  university  life.  I  need  it,"  said  a  Victo- 
riaCollege  sciences  student,  "I  don' t  have 
the  time  or  passion  anymore." 

Another  third-year  student  at  Victoria 
College  says  she  is  going  to  start  volun- 
teering again  this  year  at  a  downtown 
hospital,  picking  up  where  she  began  five 
year  ago  as  part  of  high  school  curriculum. 
"I  like  volunteering  because  it  is  a  good 
escape." 

At  her  college,  15  other  students  are 
participating  in  the  "Vic-Reach"  program 
where  they  work  with  youth  at  Lawrence 
Heights  middle  school,  providing  tutoring 
and  mentoring  to  middle-school  students 
from  racially-  and  ethnically-diverse  back- 
grounds. 


And  Trinity  College  students  will  be 
participating  in  United  Way's  'United 
Wave'  campaign  next  month.  The  theme 
at  Trinity  is  'Building  Yourself — Building 
Your  City,'  linking  personal  development 
and  community  building. 

In  a  recent  document  released  by  United 
Wayentitled  'Metro  Toronto:  A  Commu- 
nity at  Risk,'  it  showed  that  neariy  one- 
fifth  of  Metro  residents  lives  below  the 
poverty  line,  including  36  per  cent  of 
Metro's  children  ten  and  under. 

And  its  report  The  First  Duty,'  the 
Metro  Task  Force  on  Services  to  Young 
Children  and  Families  reported  similar 
numbers.  It  concluded  current  govern- 
ment policies  and  cutbacks  have  created 
a  social  deficit  that  will  lead  to  future 
problems  if  not  addressed. 


Big  private  buclcs  flooding  into  university  coffers 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"Government  is  saying  'We  can't  do  it 
ourselves  so  we're  going  to  change  tax 
laws  to  make  is  easier  to  donate,'"  said 
Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and  chief 
development  officer.  "That's  government 
saying  we  need  private  money  involved." 

The  money  raised  will  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  academic  priorities  of  the  university, 
including  financing  endowed  chairs,  stu- 
dent scholarships  and  bursaries  and  capi- 
tal projects,  added  Dellandrea. 

But  some  members  of  the  university 
community  are  weary  of  The  Campaign' s 
eagerness  to  accept  millions  of  dollars  of 
private  money  without  thinking  through 
the  possible  consequences. 

When  the  confidential  details  were 
leaked  of  one  of  the  campaign's  largest 
gifts  announced  todate,  critics  argued  the 
26  pages  of  criteria  attached  to  the  funds 
were  unusual  for  a  'no  strings  attached' 
donation.  The  Joseph  L.  Rotman  founda- 
tion's  $  1 5  million  donation  to  the  faculty  of 
management  reserved  its  ri  ght  to  track  the 
faculty's  progress  through  compliance 
reports.  These  relate  whether  the  faculty 


is  successfully 
achieving  the  inter- 
national prestige  nec- 
essary to  meet  the 
foundation's  ap- 
proval. 

Within  the  14 
years  of  the  payment  , 
period,  the  founda-  — ^ 
tion  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  payment 
if  left  unsatisfied  by  the  faculty '  s  perform- 
ance. It  can  then  appoint  an  outside  expert 
todetermineif  the  faculty  isperformingup 
to  the  standards  the  foundation  set  out  in 
the  agreement.  The  expert,  paid  for  by  the 
university,  may  set  out  mandatory  recom- 
mendations for  the  faculty  without  con- 
sulting the  university  or  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  its  highest  governing  body. 

But  Dellandrea  argues  gifts  like  the 
Rotman  donafion,  unlike  deals  with  re- 
search companies,  are  not  accepted  if 
there  are  strings  attached. 

"If  there  are  'deliverables,'  if  the  or- 
ganization i s getting  specific  tangibles,  it's 
by  definition  not  a  donation.  It' s  a  business 
deal,"  said  Dellandrea,  adding  such  deals 


It's  selling  off  pieces  of  the  university. 
The  question  is  what's  going  to  be  left 
that  doesn't  belong  to  outside  interests. 

-  Elena  Lonero,  coordinator  of  OPIRG  atUofT 


will  not  be  considered  in  the  campaign 
total  but  rather  part  of  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts.  "I  don't  think  there's  a 
return  when  it  comes  to  donations  beyond 
thapersonal  good  feeling." 

The  university  announced  its  accept- 
ance of  the  Rotman  gift  last  January. 

Dellandrea  adds  donors  who  endow  a 
chair,  forexample,  are  consulted  on  what 
they  see  as  the  appropriate  direction. 

'There  was  a  lot  of  consultation  with 
the  donor  to  make  sure  we  got  it  right — to 
find  the  kind  of  person  we're  going  to  look 
for,"  he  said,  alluding  to  recent  negotia- 
tions with  one  of  the  donors. 

"1  don '  t  mind  being  told  what  to  do  when 
it's  in  my  best  interest.  These  people  are 
not  strangers  to  the  university,"  he  said, 


addingmembershipon 
the  search  committee 
is  out  of  the  question. 

But  Elena 
Lonero,  coordinatorof 
the  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  at  U  of 
T,  says  these  net  gains 
are  already  measur- 
able, pointing  to  the  most  obvious — nam- 
ing opportunities  for  donors. 

Departments  and  institutes  are  renamed 
for  between  $5  and  $25  million,  divisions 
and  centres  for  between  $2  and  $10  mil- 
lion, and  an  endowed  chair  for  $  I  million. 

For  those  less  financially  endowed, 
$5 ,000 can  mean  nami ng  a  carrel ,  $25 ,000 
for  a  common  room  or  small  classroom, 
$  1 00,000  for  a  multimediaclassroom  and 
$250,000  for  a  high-profile  administrative 
area. 

"It's  selling  off  pieces  of  the  univer- 
sity," said  Lonero.  "The  question  is  what '  s 
going  to  be  left  that  doesn't  belong  to 
outside  interests?" 

Prichard  says  renaming  parts  of  the 
public  institution  after  individuals  or  cor- 


porati'ons  is  simply  about  recognizing  the 
university 's  best  friends. 

"When  an  individual  agrees  to  associ- 
ate her  name  with  us,  the  honour  is  as 
much  for  us  as  it  is  for  her,"  he  said.  'The 
naming  of  a  chair  of  building  is  a  perma- 
nent expression  of  those  connections. 
We're  proud  of  the  associations  they 
refiect." 

However,  even  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  The  Campaign 
are  worried  this  fiood  of  private  money 
may  send  the  wrong  signal  to  govern- 
ment. 

'The  province  might  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  how  committed  our  donors  are 
and  stop  axing, "said  Wendy  Cecil- 
Cockwell.  "But  I'm  also  worried  it's  an 
easy  way  out  for  them.  That's  a  really 
hard  thing  to  swallow  if  they  see  it  like 
this." 

"It  must  remain  a  public  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  government,"  added  Michol 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union.  "What  should  be  a  small 
band  aid  solution  is  turning  into  major 
surgery." 
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Vote-rockers 
attack  apathy 


BY  DEBORAH 
AUSTIN-BUNYAK 

A  group  of  young  activists  are 
busy  organizing  a  Rock  the  Vote 
campaign  to  re  vup  youth  for  the 
Megacity  election  just  six  weeks 
away. 

Designed  to  unite  young  peo- 
ple from  all  over  Metro  Toronto 
i  and  promote  interest  in  the  fifth 
largest  government  in  Canada 
come  Nov.  10,  four  major  enter- 
tainment events  are  being 
planned. 

Organizers  from  the  Metro 
Youth  Council,  Toronto  Young 
People's  Advisory  Board, 
Young  Citizens  for  Local  De- 
fmocracy,  Universal  Black Stu- 
Idents'  Association  and  the  On- 
tario Coalition  for  Children  & 
:  Youth  hope  the  concerts  by  io- 
•'cal  hip-hop  artists  Socrates, 
IKardinal  Offishal  and  Motion, 
|;the  all-star  basketball  game  with 
-Metro  Toronto's  best  college 
and  h  i  gh-school  players  and  po- 
letry  readings  by  Jelani  and 
IDwayne  Morgan  will  send 
Ishock-waves  through  the  demo- 
fcratic  process. 

"We  recognize  that  youth  view 
leaders  as  something  other  than 
what  older  adults  do.  That's  why 
we're  focusing  on  entertain- 
fment,"  saidPaul  Green,  arepre- 
Isentalive  of  the  black  students' 
gassociation,  adding  the  targeted 
Iturnout  vote  for  citizens  aged  1 8 
1^  25  is  100 percent. 

Rock  the  Voteis  alsoorganiz- 
ing  com  munity  fot^ms  and  work- 
shops, a  young  voters  enumera- 
tion campaign,  and  street  promo- 
tion. 

S:  "[Studentsjmustchallengelhe 
Ipoli  ticians  to  make  sure  that  youth 
iare  represented,"  said  Jennifer 
IMiller,  program  coordinator  at 
the  Metro  Youth  Council.  "All 
linunicipal  decisions  concern 
lyoung  people.  Policing,  TTC, 
Igrants,  housing.  The  decisions 
that  arc  made  ha  ve  a  direct  con- 
fnection  to  young  people '  s  lives 
|i  WhileRockthe'Voteorganiz- 
ers  want  tokeep  all  optionsopen 
to  voters  concerning  candidate 
choice,  they  are  liighlighting  a 
few  specific  issues  of  particular 
importancetoyoungpeople:  edu- 
cation, youth  unemployment  and 
Ihousing. 


"If  through  discussions  some- 
one shows  they're  not  support- 
ing those  issues,  or  chooses  not 
to  menti  on  them,  we  want  young 
peop!  e  to  be  aware  that  theirbest 
interests  may  not  be  with  that 
particular  candidate,"  said 
Green. 

During  what  she  dubbed  as 
'youth  week,'  mayoral  candidate 
Barbara  Hall  proposed  a  post- 
secondary  education  student 
metropass  for  the  TTC. 

This  fueled  rival  Mel  Last  man, 
who  has  been  endorsed  by  a 
prominent  member  of  Mike 
Harris'  cabinet  to  investigate 
what  he  says  will  be  a  better 
student  pass. 

But  the  core  of  Rock  the 
Vote' s  initiati  ve— to  combat  apa- 
thy in  young  people  and  engage 
them  politically — is  ahighorder, 
especially  for  those  under  the 
voting  age. 

"Not  that  many  care,"  said 
Marilyn  Pinilia,  a  17  year-old  : 
OAC  high  school  .student  in  To- 
ronto. "I  don't  care  about  poli- 
tics," adding  elections  are  so  far 
removed  from  her  life. 

"I  can't  vote,  so  1  feel  I  really 
can't  do  anything.  I'd  probably 
get  more  involved  if  1  could  vole," 
Ptnillaadded. 

But  Miller  says  it  is  crucial 
students  at  the  high  school  and 
university  levels  understand  the 
majorimpactpolitics  haveon  their 
dailylives.  "To  be  alienated  from 
the  political  system  is  dangerous. 
Youth  need  to  feel  strongly  the 
lelevanceof  politics." 

Tricia  Bell,  a  geography  stu- 
dent in  her  final  year  U  of  T, 
agrees  the  election  will  have  a 
great  impact  on  students  in  the 
new  amalgamatedToronto. 

"Costs  will  go  up  in  every- 
thing. The  price  of  services  will 
go  up  for  students  especially  for 
graduates  entering  the  real 
world,"  she  said. 

And  .Shcrec  McKen/ic,  alhird 
year  political  science,  says  young 
people  must  find  out  who  stands 
for  what. 

'The  impact  of  an  amalga- 
mated Toronto  wi  11  be  fel  t  greatl  y 
by  students.  Anyone  who  does 
not  take  the  time  to  know  what 
the  issues  are  or  who  their  politi- 
cs ans  are  can't  complain  when 
politicians  make baddecisions." 


Land-mark  law  suit  puts 
future  boycotts  at  risk 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 

Canada's  own  version  of  Eng- 
land's famous  'McLibel'  case  is 
heating  up. 

While  the  case  before  the  To- 
ronto courts  isn '  t  the  same  of  Eng- 
lish activists'  McSpotlight  cam- 
paign alleging  McDonald' s  foodis 
greasy  or  unhealthy,  Canada's 
court  case,  which  is  entering  into 
its  third  week,  is  about  Native 
rights,  environmentalism,  con- 
sumer boycotts  and  corporate 
power  all  in  one. 

The  six-year  boycott  against 
Daishowa  Inc.  launched  by 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon,  a  To- 
ronto-based group  working  to  re- 
store land  rights  for  the  Lubicon 
Cree  of  north-western  Alberta, 
lies  at  the  core  of  the  company's 
suit  against  the  activists,  said  de- 
fendant Stephen  Kenda  to  a 
crowd  at  a  community  event  last 
week. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  consumer 
spending,"  said  Kenda  during  a 
night  off  from  his  day-time  court 
appearances. 

Daishowa's  parent  company 
has  logging  rights  on  land  the 
Lubicons  say  was  promised  to 
themin  1939. The  Lubicons,  who 
never  signed  away  their  tradi- 
tional territory,  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  federal  govern- 
ment since  1989  to  reclaim  the 
land  on  which  resource  compa- 
nies including  Daishowa  have 
converted  1 1 ,000  trees  a  day  into 
billion  dollar  pulp  and  paper  rev- 
enues. 

The  company  alleges  that 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon  used  mis- 
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representation.injurious  falsehoods 
and  defamation  about  the  com- 
pany in  the  boycott.  Daishowa 
also  claims  Friends  interfered  with 
acontractual  relationship,  pointing 
to  Friends'  request  that  a  store 
change  suppliers. 

Daishowa,  which  claims  the 
success  of  the  boycott  has  cost  it 
$1 1  million, isseekingapermanent 
injunction  to  prevent  the  Friends 
from  telling  customers  of  stores 
which  use  Daishowa  bags  where 
their  money  is  going. 

But  Kenda  calls  the  move  a 
gagging  of  democratic  rights  and 
public  dissent.  He  says  it's  a  typi- 
cal corporate  SLAP?  suit  case 
(the  Strategic  Lawsuit  Against 
Public  Participation)  defined  by  an 


American  judge  as  "suits  without 
substantial  merit  that  are  brought 
by  private  interests  to  stop  citizens 
from  exercising  their  potential 
rights  to  punish  them  for  having 
done  so." 

Gas  and  oil  companies  including 
Unocal  have  already  realized  more 
than  $8  million  in  revenues  from 
their  operations  on  Lubicon  land 
since  their  arrival  in  1979.  The 
Lubicon  community  has  received 
no  royalties. 

Karen  Brothers,  host  of  the 
community  event  held  at  Bloor 
Street  Church,  says  the  right  to 
consumer  boycott  is  a  matter  of 
justice.  "We  have  to  use  the  tools 
of  justice  to  make  this  right." 

University  of  Toronto  student 


Kevin  Thomas  is  also  a  co- 
defendent  in  the  case  along  with 
activist  Ed  Bianchi. 

The  court  case  is  entering  its 
third  week  with  the  continuation 
of  defense  testimony  which  in- 
clude Friends  of  the  Lubicon's 
Lorraine  Land,  Lubicon  Lake 
Nation  Chief  Bernard  Ominayak, 
academics  Ward  Churchill  and 
Ted  Scott,  and  E.  Davie  Fulton, 
former  British  Columbia  Supreme 
Court. 

In  a  statement,  Chief  Bernard 
Ominayak  wrote:  "1  hope  people 
will  understand  we're  trying  to 
survive  from  day  to  day.  It's  a 
battle  against  time.  We  realize 
that  and  the  other  side  knows 
that." 


Really  want  to  stand  out  In 
your  next  Interview? 
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Teachers  may  strike  and  shut  down  schools 


Ontario  teachers  give  their  Premier  a  failing  grade. 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 

Schooling  across  Ontario  could 
come  to  a  screeching  halt  very 
soon  if  the  provincial  government 
passes  a  bill  which  educators  fear 
will  destroy  the  public  education 
system. 

Following  the  noon-hourinfor- 
mation  pickets  outside  their  schools 
last  Thursday  and  a  mass  rally  at 
Queen's  Park  at  the  end  of  the 
"  school  day  in  protest  against  the 
proposed  Education  Quality  Im- 


provement Act,  teachers  across 
the  province  announced  their  in- 
tention to  strike  if  the  bill  passes 
without  drastic  changes. 

"If  [Education  Minister)  John 
Snobelen  wants  a  fight,  he' s  met 
his  match  today,"  decried  an 
angry  union  leader  at  the  rally, 
alluding  to  the  strike  mandates 
of  both  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Federation  which  represents  the 
five  teachers'  unions  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees which  represents  edu-. 
cation  service  workers. 


Known  as  Bill  160,  the  legisla- 
tion would  cut  preparation  time  for 
high  school  teachers,  expand  the 
time  teachers  and  student  spend  in 
class  and  see  Queen's  Park  set 
class  sizes  and  property  tax  rates 
and  allow  non-certifiedinstructors 
to  teach  certain  disciplines. 

"Our  primary  goal  is  to  see  that 
our  students  have  the  highest 
achievement  in  Canada,"  said  Peter 
Hicky,  spokesperson  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Education. 

But  teachers  and  students  disa- 
gree. 

"It's  nonsense  and  just  a 
smokescreen  to  cutbacks,"  said 
special  education  teacher  Rose 
Cordiano. 

The  teachers'  unions  project 
thebill,  which  will  result  in  theloss 
upto  10,000  teachingjobs.isabout 
taking  $1  billion  from  the  educa- 
tion system. 

'This  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
democracy  to  say  the  least,"  added 
Claudio  Be  vilacqua,  a  teacher  with 
the  OntarioEnglishCatholic  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  York  Region 
board  trustee  about  the  pending 
centralization  of  power  and  attack 
of  collective  bargaining. 

But  Peter  Hicky  says  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  system  is  about 
eliminating  the  use  of  students  as 
bargaining  chips  in  board-teacher 
negotiations.  'There  will  still  be 
some  flexibility,"  he  added,  allud- 
ing to  the  new  power  of  the  minis- 
try. 

Students  at  UrsulaFranklin  high 
school,  located  just  west  of  the 
University  ofToronto  campus,  also 
staged  a  walkout  last  Thursday  in 
protest  against  the  education  bill. 
And  hundreds  of  student  across 
Metro  joined  their  teachers  on  the 
steps  of  Queen' s  Park  after  school 
that  day. 

Mounting  a  'Common  Front,' 
both  the  teachers  union  and  mem- 
bers of  CUPE  who  work  as  sup- 
port staff  in  the  schools,  are  also 
organizing  against  Bill  136. 

Although  the  Minister  of  La- 
bour has  promised  amendments 
will  be  implemented  to  protect 
employees'  right  to  strike,  mem- 
bers of  the  education  sector  re- 
main worried  their  rights  to  collec- 
tive  bargaining  will  not  be  fully 
maintained. 

'The  govemment'sjust  saying 


'Trust  us' — that' s  a  stretch,"  said 
Steve  Kirby,  president  of  the  To- 
ronto Secondary  Union  of  the  pro- 
vincial Catholic  teachers'  union 
about  the  absence  of  fine  print  of 
the  revised  bill. 

Hicky,  however,  says  teachers 
and  other  educational  workers  have 
no  reason  to  worry  about  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  in  the  pend- 
ingbills."Thatisnotourintention," 
he  said. 


Martha  Harron,  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Parents  Council,  an 
advisory  arm  of  the  ministry,  says 
she  doesn't  like  the  teachers'  ap- 
proach. "I  don't  support  teachers 
in  class  who  are  bitter  and  frus- 
trated," she  said.  "It's  not  like  a 
factory  you  can  close  down  for 
retooling." 

But  the  teachers'  unions  say  it 
is  the  government  who  is  jeop- 
ardizing the  future  of  a  whole 


generation  of  students  by  gutting 
the  system  and  they  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  stand  up  for 
their  students  to  protect  public 
education. 

The  government  is  presenting 
second  reading  on  Bill  I60today, 
which  could  become  law  as  eariy 
as  late  October — at  which  point 
the  teachers  unions  vow  to  go  on 
strike  if  drastic  changes  are  not 
made. 


Program  churns  out 
professional  shit-disturbers 
to  conservatives'  dismay 

But  many  activists  too 
busy  picketing  to  sit  still 
in  the  classroom 


BY  JESSE  N.  CLARKE 


One  of  Ontario's  few  remaining  Labour  Studies 
programs  is  watching  their  future  best  and  bright- 
est abandon  the  chalkboard  in  lieu  of  the  picket 
sign. 

Program  workers  are  working  in  over-drive  try- 
ing to  convince  activists  busy  fighting  provincial 
attacks  on  labour  legislation  to  take  time  out  for  some 
theorizing,  while  warding  off  conservative  program 
critics  during  slack  ti  me. 

With  a  motto  "Organize.  Educate.  Resist,"  organ- 
izers of  the  certificate  in  Labour  Studies  at  George 
Brown  College  say  the  program  has  always  been 
proudly  political. 

"We  are  not  unbiased,"  declared  Anne  Marie 
Wierzbicki,  program  co-ordinatorand  employee  of 
the  Metro  Labour  Education  Council ,  who  plans  and 
organizes  the  program  through  George  Brown  Col- 
lege. •This  is  definitely  education  with  a  bias." 

But  Wierzbicki  says  the  Tory  government'santi- 
labour  actions  in  rapid  succession  have  made  it 
difficult. 

"A  lot  of  community  and  labour  acti  vists  are  being 
developed  in  crisis,"  she  said.  "Mo.st  activists  are 
much  too  busy  rising  to  meet  this  crisis  to  consider 
getting  educationand  training." 

The  Labour  Studies  program  was  created  in  1976 
with  the  aim  of  providing  relevant  and  accessible 
education  for  union  activists  and  workers.  The 
program  tries  to  provide  basic  information  regarding 
workers'  rights,  and  seeks  to  equip  workers  to 


defend  these  rights. 

Instructors,  such  as  OPSEU  member  and  former 
student  Holly  Kirkconnell ,  emphasize  how  the  pro- 
gram has  changed  in  the  past  20  years  to  reflect 
^owth  within  society.  New  courses,  such  a  Labour 
and  the  Environment,  international  Affairs,  Chal- 
lenging Heterosexism  in  the  Workplace  and  Making 
Computers  Work  for  Trade  Unionists  ensure  the 
program  is  relevant  in  1997. 

Each  course  is  a  provincially  accredited  and  a 
funded  college  course. 

Michael  Lyons,  former  president  of  the  Labour 
Council  of  Metro  Toronto  and  York  Region  and 
long-time  inst  ructor  in  the  program,  is  clear  about  its 
purpose. 

"The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  create  informed 
activists."  he  said,  adding  that  he  sees  graduates 
taking  on  leadership  roles  within  the  unions. 

But  critics  view  the  program' s  pro-imion  bias  and 
its  place  withi  n  the  college  system  as  an  example  of 
publicly-funded  indoctrination. 

"[Theprogramco-ordinatorsjarenot  I'ulfillinga 
trueeducational  role.  They' re  providing  a  disservice 
to  (their)  students.  They're  presenting  a  political 
agenda  at  taxpayers'  expense,"  said  Aron  Halpern, 
president  of  the  campus  chapters  of  the  Progrcssi  vc 
Conservative  Association  in  Ontano. 

Halpern  contrasts  the  bias  of  the  George  Brown 
program  with  the  balance  he  says  he  found  in  a 
labour  relations  course  at  the  Uni  versi  ty  ofToronto 
taught  by  well-known  conservativceconomist  John 
Crispo. 

But  such  criticism  has  not  deterred  program 
supporters. 

"[The  program]  becomes  even  more  important 
when  there' s  a  tide  going  the  other  way  in  terms  of 
politics,"  argued  Kirkconnell,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Metro  Labour  Council's  executive  board. 
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Linda  doesn't  know  how  much  longer  she  can  cope.  It's  hardly 
been  two  weeks  since  the  second  year  U  of  T  psychology 
specialist  started  the  new  school  year  and  already  she  is  physi- 
cally exhausted.  Linda  has  been  working  nights  as  a  waitress  since  early 
September  when  she  returned  to  Toronto  from  her  home  in  Pickering. 
The  six  hour  shift  she  works  four  times  a  week  has  made  waking  up  for 
class  in  the  morning  all  the  more  difficult.  When  I  interviewed  Linda 
outside  Sidney  Smith  she  looked  drained  and  miserable. 

"I' m  totally  burnt  out,"  she  sighs.  Munching  on  her  hot  dog  dinnershe 
explained  her  unfortunate  predicament.  "After  spending  a  whole  day 
working  in  class,  I  have  to  start  over  in  an  hour  and  work  till  midnight. 
Its  really  taking  a  toll  on  me,  physically  and  mentally.  But  what  other 
choice  do  I  have?" 

Linda  belongs  to  a  growing  number  of  disgruntled  U  of  T  students  who 
are  working  longer  hours  to  pay  for  the  soaring  costs  of  higher  education. 
In  the  wake  of  the  massive  tuition  hikes  it  seems  that  unsettling  trends 
of  student  employment  are  developing  at  the  university.  In  barely  a 
decade,  academic  fees  alone  have  sky-rocketed  nearly  140  per  cent. 
Comparatively  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (a  measurement  of  the 
standard  cost  of  living  for  the  average  Canadian  family)  has  increased 
by  a  mere  37  per  cent  over  the  same  time  period.  The  students  who 
previously  relied  on  their  summer  job  and  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Plan  to  support  their  university  careers  now  need  to  find  part-time 
employment.  And,  there  are  students  like  Linda  who  have  had  to 
increase  their  part-time  hours  in  order  to  help  cover  costs. 

"Last  year  I  only  needed  to  work  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  because 
I  still  had  money  saved  up  form  high  school  and  my  summer  job.  But  that 
money  is  gone,"  Linda  said.  "And  now  that  I' ve  moved  out  of  residence 
I'm  probably  just  going  to  drop  another  course  and  take  on  more  hours 
at  work.  I  really  need  the  money." 

LINDA'S  STORY 

Lisa  is  not  alone  in  her  frantic  money  collection  and  part-time  job 
frenzy.  Second  year  U  of  T  student  Linda  feels  university  expenses  are 
never  ending.  "You  have  to  remember  that  [the  academic  fees]  don't 
include  other  expenses  like  school  supplies  or  the  overwhelming  prices 
of  text  books,"  she  points  out. 

The  true  cost  of  Linda's  post-secondary  education  cannot  be 
observed  exclusively  from  the  perspectiveofnumbers  and  dollar  signs. 
Now  that  Linda  has  to  work  longer  hours  she  also  doesn't  have  time 
for  any  type  of  extra-curricular  activity.  "I  used  to  help  out  at  food 
drives  and  things  like  that,"  Linda  explains.  "I  was  very  active  in  high 
school  doing  volunteer  work  but  now  I  can't  spare  the  time. .  .1  barely 
get  to  use  Hart  House." 

What  really  scares  Linda  in  the  face  of  increased  job  hours  she  will 
be  unable  to  juggle  school ,  work,  recreation  and  the  occasional  sleep  into 
a  workable  schedule  that  leaves  her  in  sane  mind  and  with  a  solid  CPA. 
She  did  confess,  however,  that  her  chronic  procrastination  problem 
played  a  part  in  her  average  grades  last  year. 

"I'm  hoping  I  can  do  better  this  year  even  with  more  hours  at  work. . . 


I'll  just  sleep  less  and  study  more,  even  weekends,"  she  says. 

Linda  does  not  consider  an  OS  AP  loan  an  alternative  option.  Even 
though  she  qualifies  for  a  loan  under  the  system' s  Draconian  guidelines, 
the  thought  of  such  a  potentially  overwhelming  debt  makes  Linda  tense. 
Hardly  surprising,  considering  the  average  debt  of  agraduating  student 
is  $22,000. 

"I  have  enough  stress  without  a  debt  of  $30,000,"  Linda  says.  "I'd 
rather  go  to  school  for  five  years  and  work  than  subject  myself  to  that. 
Besides,  there  are  no  good  jobs  for  students  nowadays." 

Linda's  tendency  to  back  away  from  debt  also  reflects  healthy 
skepticism  about  pay-back  considering  the  estimated  17  per  cent 
student  unemployment  rate  in  Canada  (under  the  age  of  25).  With 
corporate  downsizing  and  government  cutbacks,  fewer  jobs  are  avail- 
able foruniversity  graduates — and  finding  a  well-paying  and  secure  one 
is  next  to  impossible.  Consequently,  a  loan  is  often  a  short  term  solution 
that  only  prolongs  tuition-debt  induced  trauma. 
"I'm  glad  I  never  took  OSAP."  says  Linda. 

USA'S  STORY 

Unfortunately,  Lisa  can't  say  the  same. 

Lisa  is  also  a  second  year  student  at  UofT  and  is  working  towards 
a  degree  in  history  and  economics.  Unlike  Linda,  Lisa  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  OSAP  funds  available  to  her.  By  the  time  Lisa 
graduates  with  her  B.A.  she,  like  so  many  others,  could  owe  OSAP 
nearly  $20,000.  To  make  matters  worse,  Lisa  has  had  to  increase  her 
loan  load  this  year  on  account  of  the  latest  10  per  cent  tuition  hike. 

'The  debt  frightens  me,"  says  Lisa.  "But  I  think  it's  a  no-win 
situation."  On  the  one  hand,  Lisa  feels  she  could  work  part-time  to  help 
cover  costs,  but  realizes  that  it  would  probably  affect  her  grades.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  wants  to  maintain  her  "very  good"  G.P.  A.  but  feels 
anxious  about  acquiring  so  much  debt.  As  a  result,  Lisa  has  decided  to 
devote  her  time  and  energy  to  school 

"I  don't  see  the  point  of  going  to  school  if  you  don't  have  the  time 
to  learn  anything. . .  .otherwise  the  stress  really  isn' t  worth  it,"  she  says. 

Lisa's  circumstances  illustrate  the  harsh  reality  that  most  students 
are  facing  in  today '  s  university  environment.  There  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  students  around  Ontario  who  have  come  to  the  same 
decision  as  Lisa. 

Over  the  past  four  years  alone,  the  number  of  Ontario  students  on 
OSAP  has  almost  doubled.  It  is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  over  the  same 
period  of  time,  tuition  has  also  risen  by  45  per  cent.  Students  can  no 
longer  pay  off  the  staggering  cost  of  tuition  with  summer  or  part-time 
salaries. 

Lisa  is  confident  that  the  job  market  will  be  friendlier  and  more 
accessible  when  she  graduates  school  with  a  degree.  She  believes  her 
B.A.  will  enable  her  to  get  a  good  paying  job  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  Paradoxically,  Lisa  admits  that  B.  A.s  are  now  a  norm 
in  the  work  place,  making  the  competition  for  jobs  all  the  more  fierce. 
Lisa  can  only  hope  her  investment  of  time,  effort,  money  and  nerves  will 
not  go  to  waste. 


Meanwhile,  Lisa  also  has  begun  searching  forapart-timejob.  Even 
after  pledging  her  devotion  to  schooling  and  study,  she  too  has  decided 
to  find  work.  "I  figured  I  still  need  some  money  to  spend  on  myself. . . 
credit-cards,  the  rent,  the  phone  bill,"  she  laughs. 

RICHARD'S  STORY 

But  after  his  first  two  weeks  in  university,  Richard  is  not  laughing. 
He  has  been  working  six  days  a  week  at  two  part-time  jobs  since  eady 
August. 

"Some  summer  vacation,"  mocks  Richard.  "I  haven't  had  aaytime 
for  myself  I'm  just  really  tired  and  stressed." 

Upon  graduating  from  high-school  .Richard  was  unsure  if  he  wanted 
to  attend  university.  Most  kids  from  Richard's  north  western  Toronto 
neighborhood  never  consider  university  as  an  option.  'The  costs  of 
university  are  insane!  First  there  is  tuition,  then  residence,  then  books. 
It  never  stops!"  says  Richard. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada  in  August,  the  UofT  has  earned  the 
dubious  honour  of  being  the  most  expensive  university  in  the  country 
($8,300-$l  1 ,000  residence  inc.).  "My  friends  at  home  think  I'm  nuts 
to  pay  that  much  for  school." 

A  York  University  study  found  that  students  working  up  to  1 0  to  1 5 
hours  part-time  hours  a  week  actually  improved  theirgrades.  However, 
students  like  Richard,  who  exceeded  those  working  hours  observed  the 
exact  opposite  affect  on  theirgrades.  The  long  hours,  lack  of  sleep,  and 
tremendous  anxiety  confronting  UofT  students  today  are  unhealthy 

Richard  has  begun  to  think  his  friends  may  be  right.  "It  just  seems 
unfair,"  he  says.  "It  just  proves  to  me  there  isn' t  equal  opportunity  in  the 
education  system.  Most  of  the  students  the  university  gives  large 
scholarships  to  aren't  working.  How  can  I  compete  for  scholarships 
when  I'm  working  two  jobs  a  week  just  to  pay  for  tuition?" 

The  deep  resentment  Richard  feels  towards  the  administration  is 
echoed  by  students  across  campus  creating  a  tense  climate  between  the 
students  and  the  administration.. 

And  these  stories  are  not  isolated  occurrences.  They  are  sympto- 
matic of  a  much  larger  problem  plaguing  the  university.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  students  dealing  with  similar,  if  not  far  worse,  financial 
difficulties.  Bear  in  mind  that  Linda,  Lisa  and  Richard  are  only  three  of 
many  students  randomly  interviewed  outside  Sidney  Smith —  they  could 
be yourclassmates,yourfriends,oryourneighbours.  They  could  beany 
student  on  campus. 

Over  the  next  two  years  the  university  administration  has  already 
decided  to  hike  tuition  another  16  per  cent.  At  this  rate,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  students  has  estimated  that  an  undergraduate  degree 
could  cost  neariy  $65,000  by  20 1 4. 

"They're  going  to  suck  us  dry,"  says  Richard.  "If  they  raise  tuition 
again,  I  probably  won't  come  back  next  year." 

With  so  many  students  feeling  anxious,  frustrated,  and  powerless,  the 
university  administration  must  try  to  comprehend  the  devastating  impact 
these  hikes  have  on  students'  lives.  With  ah  operating  budget  close  to  six 
hundred  million,  the  upcoming  rise  in  tuition  will  only  generate  a  few 
million  dollars  more  for  the  university.  Raising.tuition  may  fatten  the 
university' s  bottom  line,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  only  damage  their  most 
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At  this  late  date,  when  "electronica"  is  easily  the  most 
overused  word  and  the  most  tiring  "next-big-thing" 
genre,  Blonde  Redhead  stands  as  an  important  re- 
minder that  guitar,  vocals,  bass  and  drums  can  still  be 
inventive,  edgy,  and  beautiful. 

Over  the  course  of  three  records,  Italian-born 
twins  Amedeo  (guitar,  vocals)  and  Simone  (drums, 
keyboard)  Pace  and  Japanese-born  Kazu  Makino 
(vocals,  guitar)  have  created  something  very  fine. 
Their  latest  album.  Fake  Can  Be  Just  As  Good 
(Touch  &  Go)  merges  their  affinity  for  guitar 
experimentation  (which  has  drawn  comparisons,  ad 
nauseum  a/i^/ad  infinitum,  to  Sonic  Youth)  with  the 
more  straight-ahead,  directed  energy  of  their  al- 
ways-entertaining live  shows.  Kazu,  with  her  breath- 
less, edgy  soprano,  and  Amedeo,  with  his  under- 
stated voice,  share  lead  vocal  duties. 

And  if  that  isn't  enough,  the  band  still  does  its  best 
to  reach  all  their  fans,  even  those  who  aren't  legally 
allowed  todnnk. 

"We  try  to  do  all-ages  shows  because  the  people 
who  buy  our  records  are  younger  people  and  it's  so 


sad  if  they  can't  come  to  see  it,"  explains  Ame'dco  in 
his  beautifully-accented  voice.  "It's  so  stupid.  We' ve 
been  in  situations  where  there  have  been 
kids  who  really  like  us  who  had  to  stay 
outside  the  club  and  just  watch  us  through 
the  door  or  the  window,  and  I  just  felt  so 
ridiculous.  I  don' t  want  people  who  like  us 
to  not  be  able  to  see  us,  just  because  they '  re 
younger,  just  because  of  a  liquor  licence." 

Fake  Can  Be  Just  As  Good,  in  addition 
to  coming  very  close  to  capturing  the  en- 
ergy of  their  live  show,  also  marks  the 
slimming-down  of  the  New  York-based 
band  to  a  trio,  shedding  bass  player  Maki 
Takahashi. 

The  band,  says  Amedeo,  was  simply  more  natural 
as  a  trio — they  needed  the  space.  "We  felt  like  the 
music  was  getting  too  crowded.  We  always  had 
problems  with  having  a  bass  player  somehow,  whether 
it  was  musical  or  personal.  We  weren't  very  lucky 
with  people.  Even  though  the  people  we  stayed  with 
were  really  great  to  play  with,  it  just  never  seemed  to 
work  out  as  good  as  the  three  of  us  do. 

'They  all  were  really  nice  people,  but  maybe  it's 
more  about  us.  We  felt  very  much  like  a  unit,  the  three 
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of  us.  We  found  also  that  the  music  was  missing  some 
kind  of  fragility.  It's  more  vulnerable  this  way  for 
things  to  happen." 

That  said,  for  Fake  Can  Be  Just  As 
Good,  they  enlisted  the  help  of  Vern 
Ramsey,  bassist  with  Unwound,  for  whom, 
judging  from  the  liner  notes,  they  have  great 
affection.  (For  the  live  shows  Amedeo  is 
"playing  a  six-  string  bass  that  I  made.") 

In  fact,  while  the  band  has  been 
compared  in  the  past  to  Sonic  Youth  (a 
comparison  Blonde  Redhead  has  gone  on 
record  as  saying  they're  tired  of),  there 
seems  to  be  some  Unwound  influence  seep- 
ing into  the  songs.  The  haltingly  repetitive  stop-go  of 
"Water"  sounds  like  it  would  be  right  at  home  on 
Unwound's  Repetition. 

While  Fake...  takes  the  band  down  a  side  road 
away  from  their  previous  effort,  the  more  ethereal 
and  loose  la  mia  vita  violenta,  Amedeo  says  that  this 
slightly  different  sound,  "just  happened." 

"[Vern]  had  a  really  big  influence  when  he  played 
with  us.  He's  such  an  incredible  bass  player.  But  the 
music  was  there  to  begin  with.  If  it  would've  been 
somebody  else  it  would  have  been  different  but  it 


wouldn't  have  been  that  big  of  a  difference. 

"But  it's  never  conscious — whenever  we  try  and 
do  something  thinking  about  it  first,  it  never  works," 
he  laughs.  "Music,  when  it's  alive,  just  takes  you 
anywhere." 

This  inspirational  approach  to  music  is  key  to  the 
band. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  things  that  we  keep  and  we  prefer 
are  things  that  weren't  intentional,  that  were  mis- 
takes, that  we  didn'  I  think  about,"  remarks  Amedeo. 

'The  last  album  was  very  much  like  that.  We  had 
very  little  idea  about  the  structure.  We  were  rehears- 
ing it,  but  we  almost  left  things  undone  in  a  way  so  that 
we  could  do  things  in  the  recording  (of  it)  as  well." 

Judging  from  the  music  and  from  what  he  says, 
Amedeo  and  the  band  still  seem  to  be  having  fun, 
which  is  even  more  important  now  that  they '  ve  given 
up  their  day  jobs  to  concentrate  on  the  band. 

When  asked  what  the  best  thing  about  being  in  a 
band  is,  Amedeo  replies,  after  a  pause,  "How  many 
things  we  can  do  together;  it  feels  like  it's  almost 
boundless.  Learning  from  each  other  without  getting 
tired  of  each  other. 

"1  just  feel  really  lucky  to  be  playing  with  them, 
being  inspired  by  them" 


Faculty  of  Music  kicks  out  the  Jazz 


BY  JAKOB  VON  BAEYER 

At  12:50  p.m.  last  Thursday,  a 
steady  stream  of  50  or  so  thor- 
oughly entertained  audience  mem- 
bers trickled  out  of  the  door  of 
Walter  Hall — a  theater  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  EdwardJohnson  Build- 
ing— singing  the  praises  of  the 
concert  they  had  just  heard.  The 
performers,  pianist  David  Braid 
and  drummer  Mark  McLean  (both 
fourth  year  music  students),  treated 
thelunch-timecrowd  toa  six-tune 
set  of  jazz  music  ranging  from  old 
standards  to  newer  compositions 
as  part  of  a  noon  time  concert 
series  showcasing  students  and 
faculty  from  the  University  of 
Toronto'sFaculty  of  Music. 

The  music  on  this  day  was  both 
calculated  and  creative,  breathing 
effortlessly  as  the  duo  eased 
through  changing  feels,  styles,  tem- 
pos and  meters.  Though  McLean 
was  playing  a  paired-down  kit  ( hi- 
hat  and  snare  drum  only),  it  was 
evident  from  the  first  tune  that  the 
two  musicians  were  exceptionally 
comfortable  in  this  exposed  for- 
mat. This  relaxed  relationship  lead 
to  an  ensuing  set  (with  full  drum 
kit)  showcasing  the  duo's  interac- 
tive musical  dialogue. 


Highlights  of  the  concert  in- 
cluded the  fine  balance  achieved 
between  the  soloing  of  the  two 
performers.  However,  more  im- 
pressively,  the  dru  m/pi  ano  bal  ance 
accomplished  when  interpreting 
ensemble  passages  spoke  volumes 
for  the  duo' s  overall  musicianship, 
while  both  players'  impressive  in- 
dividual musicianship  were  not 
overshadowed  by  the  great  tech- 
nical ability  they  demonstrated  on 
their  respective  instruments.  The 
overall  effect  was  positive. 
Whether  McLean  was  playing  a 
circa  1940s  groove  or  adding  some 
polyrhythmic  icing  on  the  musical 
cake,  it  was  all  done  with  taste  and 
a  quiet  intensity  characteristic  of 
other  notable  timekeepers.  For 
Braid's  part,  his  two  handed  uni- 
son lines  were  ever  impressive; 
lush  voicing  and  discriminating 
accents  in  certain  songs  contrib- 
uted momentum  and  texture.  The 
subtle  blend  and  inspired  manner 
with  which  theduodisposed  of  the 
well-chosen  set  did  not  disappoint. 
Indeed,  Braid  and  McLean  liveup 
to  their  billing  as  outstanding  musi- 
cal performers. 

This  kind  of  talent  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  in  the  Jazz  programme 
at  the  Faculty  of  Music.  Accord- 


ing to  Paul  Read,  the  director  of 
Jazz  Studies,  the  school  has  at- 
tracted a  high  calibre  of  musicians 
since  its  inception  and  continues  to 
do  so  due  to  the  quality  of  past 
students  and  an  increasingly  posi- 
tive reputation  in  the  community. 
Read,  who  originally  recom- 
mended Mark  and  Dave  for  the 
gig,  cites  giving  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  art,  find  their 
voice,  perfect  their  skills  and  de- 
velop a  broader  scope  of  music  as 
the  basic  roles  of  the  Jazz  Pro- 
gramme. With  that  mandate,  the 
Programme  continues  to  grow, 
from  its  inception  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  formal  jazz  degree  in 
1 99 1 .  For  the  future.  Read  would 
like  to  see  a  graduate  degree  for 
jazz  performance  majors  as  well 
as  making  jazz  courses  available 
to  non-jazz  students. 

Look  out  for  future  engage- 
ments at  Walter  Hall  and  appease 
your  inner  jazz  demon  or  classical 
streak  (information  can  be  found 
at  the  Edward  Johnson  building). 
A  wide  variety  of  live  music  is  at 
your  disposal,  so  take  advantage 
of  some  great  free  shows.  On  the 
horizon  for  Thursday  Oct.  2  is  the 
Faculty  Woodwind  Ensemble — 
don't  be  late. 


Electrifying  guitar  series 

Body  Electric  showcases  the  best  in 
six-stringed  subversion 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY 
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Break  out  your  axes  and  turn 
those  amps  up  to  1 1 :  the  Body 
Eleclric  guitar  festival  has  hit 
Toronto.  From  now  until  Oct.  5, 
variou.s  venues  will  be  hosting 
concerts  wherein  electric  guitar 
is  the  featured  instrument.  How- 
ever.don'iexpectto  sec  Yngwie 
G.  MalnLsteen  shreddin"  his 
heart  out  downtown:  this  festi- 
val is  subtitled  "the  future  of  the 
electric  guitar."  The  artists  pre- 
sented through  The  Body  Elec- 
tric are  concerned  with  devel- 
oping new  sounds  and  textures, 
using  alternate  tuni  ngs,  building 
new  instruments,  and  otiier  nruty - 
hem-iiuJucingactiviiSes, 

The  concert  series  kicked  off 
last 'ITiursday  night  in  the  AGO' s 
Jackman  Hall  with  Montreaier 
Jean-Maurice  Payeur's  per- 
formanceof  American  composer 
Scott  JohDLwn's  work  John 
Somebody.  This  extended  piece 


from  the  early  80's  couples  live 
guitar  with  taped  accompaniment 
that  mines  some  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory as  minimalist  Steve  Reich : 
the  exploration  of  the  musical  qual- 
ity of  recorded  speech .  Electronic 
samples  of  laughter  and  English 
sentence  fragnients  were  looped 
to  create  rhythmic  cstinato  fig- 
ures that  Payeur  echoed  or  com- 
plemented with  his  guitar  lines. 
The  result  was  an  impressive  per- 
formance with  some  shami  ng  (and 
funny)  moments,  but  the  piece  is 
a  little  too  long  for  its  store  of 
ideas,  and  Payeur's  fuxzed-<.)ut 
distortion  combined  with  some 
tape  hi  ssforan  unwelcome  muddy 
sound. 

The  concert's  second  half 
went  from  muddy  to  noisy  to  just 
plain  obnoxious  when  Parisian 
bassist  KasperToeplitztook  the 
stage.  Toeplitz  produced  some 
interestingetTects,  including  hold- 
ing a  portable  tape  player  to  his 
pickups  and  making  the  strings 
vibrate  along  with  some  Eastern 


chanting,  but  his  wall  of  dis- 
torted noise  grew  redundant 
and  almost  painful  as  he  churned 
more  and  more  feedback  out  of 
his  amp.  Standing  alone  in  a 
faint  spotlight  with  his  slicked- 
back  mohawk  and  black  garb, 
he  could  have  been  mistaken 
fora  character  in  a  David  Lynch 
film.  However,  it's  more  fun  to 
watch  a  David  Lynch  film  than 
to  be  in  one,  and  1  for  one  wi.sh 
I  could  have  seen  the  perform- 
ance on  TV  so  I  could  turn  him 
down.  A  little  ominous  guitar 
noise  goes  a  long  way, 

^ven  though  The  Body  Elec- 
tric opened  witli  more  of  a  wail 
than  a  bang,  there  are  a  number  of 
interesting  concerts  lined  up,. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting 
shows  featuretnie  guitar  masters 
like  loop  guru  Dav  idTom,  a  vant- 
jazz  giant  Terje  Rydpal,  and  the 
iconoclastic  Fred  Frith.  Call  The 
Music  Gallery  at  204-1080  for 
inf(xmation,butremember  to  bring 
alcmg  some  earplugs  just  in  cose. 
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The  Grifters 
FULL  BLOWN  POSSESSION 

Siib  Pop/Warner 
After  four  albums  of  chewing 
upblucs-rock.glam-rock,  space- 
rock  and  noise-rock  into  one 
giant  ugly  wad,  middle-aged 
Memphis  mayhem  masters  the 
Grifters  have  finally  spit  out  a 
perfect  synthesis,  a  style  that 
can  only  be  dubbed  "Grifter- 
rock."  Listen  to  Full  Blown 
Possession'  $"Re-EniTy  Blues" 
forlhespectacularresults,  where 
anas/}'slideriff,  David  Shouse's 
glammed-up  deli  very ,  and  Scott 
Taylor's  pop  hamionies  all  col- 
lide and  mutate  into  digestible 
form.  Afterthis  raucous  opener, 
the  Grifters  could  easily  have 
called  it  a  day.  Thankfully,  the 
quartet  has  some  more  ammu- 
nition to  shoot  off  recklessly, 
like  the  skewed  Lennon-ish 
psychedelia  of"Happy"  and  the 
bone-crackin'  garage  rawk  of 
"Blood  Thirsty  Lovers."  You 
could  say  the  Grifters  age  like  a 
fine  wine,  but  it's  more  fun  lis- 
tening to  them  break  the  bottles. 
The  Grifters  play  the  Horse- 
shoe tonight  (Sept.  29)  with 
guests  Copyright  and  Pecola. 

STUART  BERMAN 

Goldfinger 
HANG-UPS 

Mojo/Universal 
Holding  the  record  for  the  most 
live  performances  last  year  with 
382  energy-filled  gigs, 
Goldfinger  do  not  disappoint  with 
their  newest  LP,  Hang-Ups. 
Packed  with  fast-paced,  ener- 
getic punk-pop,//ang  -  C/?s " 'is  a 
bigger.lhicker.poppierrecord," 
says  bassist  Simon  Williams,  in 
comparison  to  theirliit  self-tilled 
debut  LP.  The  solidification  of 
ska  and  pop  in  Hang-Ups  re- 
suits  from  the  line-up  of  amaz- 
ing guest  contributors,  including 
members  of  No  Doubt,  the  Skel- 
etons, and  yes.  Fishbone.  And  if 
that' s  not  enough,  the  LP  boast  s 
itot  one,  but  two  hidden  tracks; 
the  first,  "it  Isn't  Just  Me,"  is  an 
herbal  tea  break  from  the  extra- 
large,  eKtra-strong.  espresso- 
type  energy  provided  by  the  rest 
of  the  album.  If  wit  and  energy 
is  what  you  seek,  Goldfinger' s 
Hang-Ups  is  your  remedy, 

GRACE SUBRATA 

"Various  Artists 

M.o.M.  n 

fnlerscope/Universal 
There's  just  something  about  a 
musical  smorgasbord  that  ap- 
peals to  me.  That  being  said.l'd 
al  so  1  i  ke  to  poi  nt  out  that  benefit 
albums  have  come  a  very  long 
way  since  "Tears  Are  Not 
Enough."  There  are  actually 
very  few  bad  songs  on  this  al- 
bum. Pennywise  does  a  hilari- 
ous job  of  covering  "I  Get 
Around,"  while  the  BeachBoys, 
fonheir  part,  contribute  a  90' s- 
era  track  called,  "Summer  In 
Paradise"  that  had  medi  ving  for 
the  skip  button  (di  ving— get  it?). 
It's  an  interesting  reversal.  I'm 
tempted  to, invoke  a  word  that 
begins  with  '1,'  if  .said  word 
hadn't  been  mined  by  a  certain 
jagged  little  chanteuse.  None- 
theless, thisis  worthowningfor 


the  songs  (.especidlly  vSpning 
Monkey's  punky  "Atta  Girl" 
and  the  Royal  Crown  Revue's 
"Barflies  at  the  Beach")  worth 
owning  for  the  cause,  and  even 
worth  owning  for  the  trippy 
sleeve  art.  Almost  too  good  to 
be  a  benefit  album. 

ALETAJ.FERA 

Sweet  75 
SWEET  75 

DGC/Universal 
Tlie  debut  album  from  ex -Nir- 
vana bassist  Krist  Novoselic 
and  new  musical  partner  Yva 
Las  Vegas  promises  to  deliver 
a  few  suiprises  for  everyone. 
Nirvana  fans  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  Krist's  newly-ac- 
quired excellence  with  the  gui  - 
tar;  check  out  the  riffs  on  "Take 
Another  Stab."  However, 
Y  va*  s  melodic  and  haun  ting  vo- 
cals are  the  album's  main  at- 
traction. While  the  band's  fo- 
cus is  on  guitar-rocli,  it  is  fla- 
voured by  some  strange  musi- 
cal influences:  on  some  of  the 
album's  best  songs  (hke  "La 
Vida")  Krist'sguitar talents  are 
blended  with  traditional  Ven- 
ezuelan folk  music.  With  the 
help  of  some  friends  (Herb 
Alpert,  R.E.M.'s  Peter  Buck), 
Sweet  75  has  producedastrong 
and  creative  debut, 

MYRASHAH 

Machu  Picchu 
MACHU  PICCHU 

Independent 
This  three  song  demo  by  one  of 
Toronto's  own  is  a  refreshing 
and  powerful  taste  of  what  this 
fine  city  has  to  offer.  Machu 
Pi  cc  hu  i  s  a  fi  ve-pi  ece  organiza- 
tion with  strong  vocals,  tight 
songs,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly. .  .gi(X)ve,11iisband 
squeezes  every  bit  out  of  the 
three  songson  this  frvstrati  ngly 
short  demo,  forging  a  diverse 
knowledge  of  new  punk,  old 
pynk,  60' s  psychedelic  rock  and 
heavy  altemati  ve  into  a  uniquely 
interesting  sound.  The  opener 
"Pink,"  and  follow  up  track 
'Tnggerman"  are  almoslinfec- 
tious  in  their  hard  (but  not  too 
heavy)  attack.  The  third  and 
final  track  "What  You  Think" 
offers  a  softer  side  of  the  band, 
proving  that  they  really  do  know 
their  shit.  And  this  demo  sup- 
posedly doesn't  do  their  live 
show  justice... 

KEITH  CARMAN 


ITie  Crystal  Method 
VEGAS 

Outpost/Universal 
The  Crystal  Method  may  hail 
from  Las  Vegas,  but  there's 
little  gambling  involved  on  their 
debut  album,  The  duo  of  Ken 
Jordan  and  Scott  Kirkland  uses 
Chemical  Brothers-style  loops 
and  siren-shrieks,  vocal  sam- 
ples and  the  occasional  chord 
textures  to  create  a  solid  but 
rather  generic  uh,  electionica 
album,  Ve^a^sounds  good,  and 
its  tracks  aren' t  likely  to  empty 
many  dance  floors,  but  its  re- 
lentless 4/4  tempos  and  predict- 
able breaks  and  builds  aren't 
enough  lo  propel  it  above  the 
electronic  masses,  llie  best 
tracks  here  feature  vocalist 
Trixy  Reiss,  who  adds  a  layer 
of  melody  to  the  mix.  Other- 
wise, Vegasisi  more  notablefor 
its  lack  of  Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 
content  than  for  taki  ng  chances. 

MIKEDOHERTY 


osh  Pit 
Malaise 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 
The  Potter 


"Hope  I  die  before  I  get  old."  wrote  Pete  Townshend  ol  The  Who  over 
30 years  ago.  Almost  as  far  back,  Mick  Jagger  assured  us  that  he  would 
most  certainly  rtor  be  singing  "Satisfaction"  when  he  was  forty.  Yes, 
rock  and  roll  most  certainly  is  a  young  man's  game,  so  it  is  hardly 
surprising  diat  press  coverage  of  the  most  recent  tours  by  The  Who  and 
The  Stones  have  taken  on  an  increasingly  necrophilic  tone. 

Yet  what  I  find  more,  ah,  disconcerting  is  not  the  age  of  the  musicians, 
but  the  apparent  age  of  the  people  in  the  audience.  It  is  not  that  I  think 
oldsters  should  not  be  allowed  to  dig  out  their  leathers  and  head  down  to 
Lee's  Palace  when  they  feel  so  moved — I  actually  think  that  grey 
ponytails  look  pretty  hip.  And  heck,  rock  and  roll  does  have  a  certain 
rejuvenating  effect  on  the  listener;  the  problem  is  that  it's  getting  to  the 
point  where  going  to  a  concert  is  like  being  back  in  grade  school. 

First  off,  this  moshing  deal  has  gone  too  far.  As  near  as  I  can  figure, 
my  first  mosh  pit  was  the  playground  at  Knoxdale  Public  School  where 
recess  consisted  of  1 5  minutes  of  running  around  slamming  into  one 
another — we  called  it  "bumper  cars."  I  still  enjoy  a  good  push  around  as 
much  as  the  next  guy, BUT  NOT  A  TA  FREAKING  OASIS  CONCERT 
FOR  GRIPES SAKE.'The  prize,  though,  goes  to  the  four  guys  who  tried 
to  get  a  mosh  pit  started  at  a  Skydiggers  show  last  fall.  Grow  up. 

Then  there  are  the  concertgoers  who  insist  on  punctuafing  the  quiet 
parts  between  songs,  not  with  cheering  or  clapping,  but  with  song 


The  Varsity  and  Virgin  Music  Canada  have 
Verve  prize  packs  to  give  away  to 
celebrate  the  Sept.  30  release  of  the 
magnifiscent  new  Urban  Hymns.  The  first 
prize  winner  gets  a  special  limited  edition 
copy  of  Urban  Hymns  as  well  as  copies  of 
the  Verve's  two  previous  releases,  A  Storm 

In  Heaven  andA  Northern  Sou/;  the  next 
five  winners  take  home  a  copy  of  the  new 
record.  To  win,  come  down  to 
44  St.  George  and  answer  the 
following  question: 
Who  is  Richard  Ashcroft  shacking  up  with 
these  days? 


requests.  What  is  the  deal  with  this'.'  It  got  completely  out  of  handata 
recent  show  by  Luna  at  the  Opera  House,  where  it  turned  into  a  contest 
of  sorts,  fans  trying  to  outdo  one  another  by  yelling  out  the  most  obscure 
requests  they  could  think  of  as  loudly  and  frequendy  as  possible. 
Standing  in  a  crowded  bar  full  of  people  desperately  trying  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  guy  standing  at  the  front  is  like  being  in  a  room  full  of 
teacher' s  pets,  each  desperate  to  be  the  one  to  explain  the  significance 
of  fire  in  Lord  of  the  Flies.  Still,  full  raspberry  goes  to  the  dude  in  the 
front  row  who  screamed  out  a  song  they  had  already  played.  Dunce  cap 
foryou,  buddy. 

Finally,  a  quick  reminder  to  the  two  guys  in  their  early  thirties  who 
spent  the  entire  Luna  show  singing  along  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  to  every 
word  and  engaged  in  apoplecfic  gyrations  that  can  only  be  described  as 
"grade  eight  dancing":  Just  because  you  are  on  a  dance  floor  it 
doesn  't  mean  you  are  invisible.  I  know  it  seemed  to  be  the  case  back 
in  high  school  (where  two  minutes  into  "Stairway"  half  the  couples  out 
there  had  their  hands  up  each  other's  shirts  and  tongues  down  each 
other' s  throats),  but  for  the  people  standing  around  you,  it  is  pretty  damn 
bothersome. 

So  you  believe  that  rock  and  roll  will  never  die?  Fine.  You  areconvinced 
that  music  will  save  your  mortal  soul?  Great.  Keep  going  to  shows  until  you 
are  90  for  all  I  care.  Just  please  stop  acting  like  you  are  14. 


FREE!  POOL,  FOOZBALL  &  TUNES 
GRAND  RE-0PENIN(5  GALA 

FI^IDAY,  OCTOBER  3, 1997 

THE  TAVERN 

at  the  Strathcona  Hotel 
60  York  Street,  below  Wellington 

COMB  CHECK  OUT  TOKONTO'S 
COOLEST  DRINKING  HOLE! 

CREEMORE,  CONNER'S,  LABATT  50  &  BLUE  ON  TAP 
(buy  a  pitcher  of  Blue  &  keep  the  ju^!) 


o 
o 


The  Alumni  Association  of 
Woodsworth  College  presents  their 

ANNUAL 
BOOK  SALE 

Thursday,  October  2,  9  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Admission:  $2 

(free  with  student  card) 

Friday,  October  3,  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Admission:  Free 

Saturday,  October  4,  9  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Admission:  Free 

Kruger  Hall 

119  St.  George  Street 

All  procedes  to  student  bursaries 

Qjjmm  Dtscoums 


For  information  call  Wiebke  Smythe 
497-2460  bus.  or  493-1947  home 
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The  Grace  Babies 
FREQUENCY 

Shoreline 
If  I  had  four  words  to  sum  up 
this  album,  I  think  they  would 
be  "this  album  i&nauseating." 
1  know  my  words  may  not  be 
interesting  or  inspiring,  but 
then,  nothing  aboulThe  Grace 
Babies  is.  Their  second  album 
(1  can't  believe  they  rrtade  a 
second  zlbum),  Fre<juency  is 
strictly  guitar-driven  power- 
pop.  Thrashing  around  with 
whining  vocals  doesn't 
amount  to  a  hit  in  these  post- 
al temativedays{uniessyou're 
Oasis),  it  just  results  in  noise. 
The  Grace  Babies  try  to  con- 
struct some  sort  of  vocal  har- 
mony by  having  three  of  the 
four  members  sing;  loo  bad  all 
of  them  are  entirely  tone-deaf, 
creating  a  cacophony  that  re- 
minds me  of  fingernails  run- 
ning down  a  blackboard. 
Please  excuse  me  now  so  1 
can  take  this  CD  out  of  my 
stereo  and  convert  i  t  to  a  n  i  f  ty 
coaster. 

STEPHEN  THOMPSON 

Superhaio 
THECOSTOFBREATHING 

Turtle 

What  do  you  get  when  you 
cross  rock  and  Canadian-style 
electronica?Weli,  youcanget 
two  things:  a  #?!@ing  head- 
ache or  Toronto '  s  Superhalo. 
Able  to  fly  faster  than  a  speed- 
ing locomotive  and  leap  sky- 
scrapers in  a  single  bound, 
Superman  might  say  of 
Supeihalo,  'They  may  not  fight 
for  truth,  justice,  and  the 
^•continued  on  next  pag 


Portrait  of  Poitras 


BY  MYRA  SHAH 


2/* 


In  our  lifetime,  we  are  witnessing 
a  society  that  is  rapidly  changing. 
It  was  only  25  years  ago  that 
women  were  first  allowed  into 
Hart  House.  In  celebration  of  this 
event,  a  Native  Canadian  woman 
artist,  Jane  Ash  Poitras,  presented 
some  of  her  work  to  an  audience 
at  Hart  House  last  Thursday 
evening.  The  artist's  Native  roots 
share  common  ground  with  the 
women '  s  movement  in  that  it  was 
not  until  1 967  that  the  Native  peo- 
ples of  Canada  were  allowed  to 
vote.  Under  a  deluge  of  oppres- 
sion in  herchildhood  and  continu- 
ing in  her  present  life,  Jane  Ash 
Poitras  has  fought  for  her  free- 
dom, and  found  peace  in  her  art. 

The  transformation  of  society 
as  a  whole  is  also  apparent  in  each 
of  us  as  individuals;  this  experi- 
cnceis  vividly  expressed  through 
the  visionary  work  of  Ms.  Poifras. 
Usi  ng  a  variable  selection  of  mixed 
media,  including  photographs,  oil 
paints,  as  wel  I  as  symbolic  objects, 
the  artist  has  intensely  recreated 
some  of  her  profound  experiences 
upon  canvas.  Growing  up  in 
Canada  with  Native  roots  may  be 
an  experience  very  few  people 
can  relate  to.  It  can  be  very  diffi- 
cult, challenging,  and  in  Jane  Ash 
Poitras'  experience,  very  abusive. 
For  the  healing  of  herself  and  the 
healing  of  others,  Ms.  Poitras  is 
creating  art.  And  her  art  is  clearly 
portraying  her  messages  of  free- 
dom, love,  and  truth. 

"I  think  that  the  role  of  an  artist 
today  is  to  become  free,  to  tran- 
scend," she  said.  "Then  they  can 
transform,  enlighten,  and  become 
empowered."  Her  eyes  danced  as 
she  spoke  to  a  captivated  audi- 
ence about  spiritual  and  social 
transformation.  But  balancing 
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The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel 


Poitras'  message  of  peace  is  one 
of  anger,  so  as  the  artist  told  the 
story  of  her  art,  we  too  saw  the 
beauty  and  felt  the  rage. 

Poitras  began  her  slideshow 
with  a  recent  work  entitled, 
"Sundancer,  Don't  Cry  For  Me." 
This  vividly  emotional  piece  was 
created  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
transformation.  The  artist  had  just 
been  released  from  the  hospital 
after  more  than  one  consecutive 
operation,  due  to  a  life-threaten- 
ing illness.  Perhaps  her  physical 
suffering  is  what  inspired  her  to 
paint  in  memory  of  the  Sundance 
ceremony,  which  she  herself  per- 
formed a  few  years  before.  The 
traditional  Sundance  ceremony  is 
an  intensely  physical,  transform- 
ing experience.  For  fourdays,  par- 
ticipants dance  from  sunrise  until 
sunset  around  a  tree,  which  they 
themselves  previously  felled.  At 
some  point  during  the  ceremony. 


some  dancers  will  also  be  pierced 
through  the  skin  on  their  chests, 
and  dance  attached  by  rope  to 
the  tree  itself.  After  some  time, 
the  dancers  rip  themselves  free 
from  their  bounds,  in  imitation  of 
the  inner  freedom  that  they  quest. 
Perhaps  her  memories  are  what 
inspired  her  to  also  add  some  of 
her  own  blood  to  the  painting, 
amidst  additions  of  sacred  sage 
leaves,  and  photographs  of  sha- 
mans. 

This  very  powerful  image  led  to 
the  shocking  arrest  of  Poitras 
only  last  weekend  at  her  home  in 
Alberta.  She  was  placed  in  men- 
tal health  care,  which  she  chose 
to  escape  by  walking  15  miles 
through  bush,  and  remained  in 
hiding  with  a  friend  until  she  was 
able  to  contact  her  lawyers.  This 
would  be  a  nightmare  experience 
for  mo*t  of  us,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  phase  Poitras.  The  abuse  she 
received  as  a  foster  child  and  as  a 
Native  Canadian  has  obviously 
made  her  a  very  strong  and  em- 
powered woman. 

The  artist's  friends  say  that 
painting  keeps  her  sane,  and  Ms. 
Poitras  hopes  that  her  honest  pai  nt- 
ings  will  also  help  others  to  find 
their  freedom.  Her  paintings  of 
Indian  children  smiling,  lucid  fig- 
ures screaming,  Indian  chiefs  with 
feathers,  and  nuns  with  crucifixes 
tell  a  passionate  story.  Her  per- 
sonal experiences,  shared  with 
many  others  who  are  not  often 
heard,  reach  out  to  us  through  her 
artwork.  Since  her  first  exhibition 
in  1 984,  Jane  Ash  Poitras  has  re- 
ceived much  acclaim  for  her  art 
that  reflects  a  unique  and  impor- 
tant Canadian  experience.  A  col- 
lection of  her  work  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Mira  Godard  Gal- 
lery, 22  Hazelton  Avenue,  until 
Oct.  1 1 . 


exegesis 


Fiction  can  emulate  any  medium 
of  corresp<')ndence.  There  have 
been  novels  in  epistol^  form 
(John  Updike's5.  orC.S.Lewis' 
The  Screwtape  Letters,  for  ex- 
ample), in  the  form  of  journal 
entries  (Bram  Stoker's  Dracula 
or  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  Namea), 
and  even  as  a  telephone  conver- 
sation (Nicholson   

Baker's  Vox).  It  is 
only  natural  that 
we  now  have  nov- 
els written  as  a  se- 
ries of  e-mail  mes- 
sages. The  first 
such  book  I  have 
come  across  ista- 
egesis.  by  a  Ph.D, 
student  with  the 
appellation  Astro 
Teller. 

There  is  a  spe- 
cific context  in  liav- 
ing  this  story  told 
through  e-mail:  one 
of  (he  two  main 
coiTCspondcnts  is  a 
computerprogram 
that  begins  to  ex- 
hibit human  quali- 
ties and  independ- 
enl  thought.  Thus,  the  narrative 
could  not  be  told  any  other  way, 
which  is  justification  alone  lor  a 
3k  to  have  been  written. 
Ithe  story  unfolds,  Stanford 
We  student  Alice  Lu  begins 
ceive  email  from  an  entity 
|g  it.self  Hdgar.  TTiis  entity 
aes  the  basi.s  of  her  thesis 
pet.  a  computer  program  de- 
signedwith  enough  self-direction 
dect  and  collate  infonnation 
the  Intemct  by  means  of 


EXEGESIS 
Astro  Teller 
VinitiKC 
$14.95  , 


subjective  criteria  {what  it  con- 
siders "interesting").  But  Edgar 
starts  communicating  with  Alice 
on  its  own  impetus,  and  seems  to 
have  graduated  to  a  self-deter- 
miningbeing.  "He"isuncoopera- 
ti  veand  inquisitive,  and  soon  wan- 
ders out  into  the  electronic  land- 
scape of  the  Internet,  beyond 

 Alice's  control. 

Eventually, Edgaris 
appropriated  and 
"imprisoned"  by  a 
government  secu- 
rity agency,  that 
sees  him  as  both  a 
national  threat  and 
a  potential  techno- 
logical lackey.  As 
the  story 
progresses,  Uie  au- 
thor manages  with 
narraiive  felicity  to 
balance  three  con- 
siderations: 1) 
Edgar's  quest  toun- 
derstand  the  ele- 
ments of  his  exi.st- 
ence,  including 
whether  he  has 
mind,  soul,  con- 
sciousness, and 
self-aw'areness;  2)  the  rising 
drama  of  Edgar's  enslavement 
by  the  authorities,  which  induces 
an  emotional  investment  in  the 
reader:  .^)  a  developing  human 
component  realized  through 
.Mice's  concern  for  Edgar,  as 
well  as  Fklgarhimself exhibiting 
signs  that  he  understands — and 
experiences — love,  happiness, 
and  sadness.  It  all  climaxes  in  a 
surprisingly  poignant  ending. 

ANDREW  LOUNG 


•  •  • 


VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service  PLUS  40%  off  any  econoniy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISiC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


...  just  got  better! 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™You  will  SAVE  50% 


www.viarail.ca 
Here  are  Some  Sample  Fares 


FROM 

TORONTO 

TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6Pak 

{one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  off  ttie  regular  VIA  economy  tare  tor 
the  "Student  Fare",  and  50%  off  for  the  "6  Pak"  based  on  a  6  trip  purchase.  A  valid  ISIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  and  certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  wilt  get  a  FREE  15  minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-8411. 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 
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Fox' i  Nose 


3iith;)F  Saffv 


"Man,"  W.  H.  Audcn  once  wrote, 
■  'i s  a  hi sJory-making  creature  w  ho 
can  neither  repeat  his  past  iior 
leave  it  behind."  In  Iter  novel 
Fox's  Nose^  B.r 
lrelanddelvesi!i' 
rageoitsly,  with  ■ 
rctical  fuss,  and' 
duce  a  satistyir... 

Hie  {lrst-pet> 
Julie,  an  adolefii-, 

:  up  ver>'  quick!; 
through  a  series  of 
extreme  experi- 
ences and  events, 

i  some  salutary, 
some  traumatic, 
but  all  inducing 
those  layers  of  in- 
trospect ion  thai 
eventually  build 
the  final  form  of  a 

;  person.  There  is 

;i  much  Co  deal  with: 

la  paraplegic  fa* 
iher;  reconciling 

^fWiUiherestrang^ 
mother;  forging 

i'somethingbeyoirf 

■  a  perfunctory  re- 
lationship with  her 
new  slcp-molher, 
falling  in  andoui 

I  of  love;  a  first 

fsexual  experi- 
ence:  being  se- 
duced by  a  seedy  boy;  warding 
off  a  dirty  old  man  who  happens 

%  to  be  her  partdfather;  inanaejiiig 
the  animosity  that  exists  between 
her  and  her  best  friend;  an  inj  ury; 

i'andfinaJly.adeath. 

ITic  story  is  not  Julie's  alone. 

fThelife  of  her  decked  babushka 


fgrandmother) 
through  ;i 
attic  af  fi.' 


iTiin-jtcd 


er 

?e 
,11 
<e 
■M 
■  nt, 
of 
re- 


haspiCCvUvEiiia 
the  past;  "and  so 
I  went  with  Mm, 
ile 


^Bfej!ey0llwill 
it  be  televised 


S  A  L  !.  V    I  R  t  I.  A  N  n 


FOX  S  NOSE 
Sally  Ireland 
Coiinovant 
$14,95 


i>ei;  , 
iior  .  ' 
We 

te  /. 

 jhr  : 

fO' 

naiTalivc,  All  gooi- 
lieve,  move  up  and  o..  :  nc 

fragments  of  apast-—i  -.'cr 
begins,  but  rather  i  ng 

reaches  back, ;c:ontin ■  i ;j ,  j  .  o  a 
pre  viou  s  connection.  Vox  'sNose 
bringsan  overt  reaignition  to  this 
relationship. 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

How  could  afailed  uprising  involv- 
ing a  bunch  of  discontented  farm- 
ers who  marched  down  Yonge 
street,  encountered  the  militia  and 
then  turned  tail  and  ran,  serve  as 
inspiration  foratheatrical  produc- 
tion? This  is  the  question  which 
occupied  my  mind  on  my  way  to 
catch  a  preview  performance  of 
1837:  The  Farmer's  Revolt  at 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille. 

The  play,  which  chronicles  the 
events  that  spurred  the  early  citi- 
zens of  Upper  Canada  to  revolt 
against  the  colonial  authorities,  is 
being  brought  back  to  the  stage  to 
help  raise  funds  for  the  legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  Megacity .  After  view- 
ing it,  I  could  only  blame  my  igno- 
rance of  the  rebellion' s  importance 
on  the  bland  and  inoffensive  ver- 
sion of  Canadian  history  that  I  was 
fed  in  high  school. 

Rick  Salutin,  U  of  T  lecturer 
and  the  play's  author,  recalls  the 
1 837  uprising  being  treated  with 
ridicule  in  school. 

"Canadian  history  is  taught  to 
students  in  a  way  which  makes  it 
seem  unimportant  and  inconse- 


A  great  score  is  just  the  start. 

Now  you  need  a  great  application! 


Admissions 


SEMINAR 


Kaplan  Admissions  Seminar  will  provide  a  look  at  the 
process  of  which  students  apply  to  law  schools  in  both 
Canada  and  the  U.S.    Don't  miss  out  on  this  opportunity 
to  gain  valuable  tips  from  Trent  R.  Anderson,  J.D., 
M.B.A.,    Kaplan's  LSAT  product  director  and  law  school 
aficionado. 

•  tlie  admissions  process  •  recommendations 
•  personal  statements  •  school  selection 

UofT  -  St.  George  Campus 
October  7,  1997 
6:00pm  to  8:00pm 
Room  T.B.A. 
$5  fee  -  payable  at  door 

(proceeds  go  to  sponsoring  club) 

Get  an  edge  on  your  competition.  Call  today. 


KAPLAN 


(416)  967-4733 
1-800-KAP-TEST 


quential,"  he  says.  "The  main  is- 
sue of  the  1837  uprising  was 
whether  Canada  would  operate 
independently  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Britain.  It  was  compara- 
ble to  the  American  Revolution, 
except  we  lost." 

In  contrast  to  the  text  books' 
depiction  of  theuprising  as  a  minor 
skirmish,  the  actual  battle  in  To- 
ronto lasted  four  days  and  battles 
raged  up  and  down  the  province 
for  another  year  after  it  was  quelled 
in  Toronto.  Salutin  says  that  as  a 
consequence  of  the  failed  upris- 
ing, thousands  of  people  were  ex- 
iled, hundreds  were  deported  and 
many  were  hung. 


1837:  The  Farmers'  Revolt 
Until  Oct.  19 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille 


The  play  was  written  25  years 
ago  as  a  collective  effort.  Salutin 
says  that  he  developed  the  script 
with  the  original  cast  and  director 
over  a  few  rehearsals.  Although 
the  play  is  political  in  nature,  Salutin 
is  reluctant  to  define  himself  as  a 
political  playwright. 

"If  you  have  a  message,  get  a 
billboard.  Part  of  being  fully  hu- 
manis  being  involved  in  politics  but 


not  at  the  exclusion  of  other  as- 
pects of  life." 

After  the  performance,  I  spoke 
with  U  of  T  Drama  graduate  and 
cast  mefnber  Paul  Lee.  Emerging 
from  the  dressing  room,  no  longer 
in  period  costume,  Lee  looked 
rather  hipdecked  out  in  black,  with 
both  ears  pierced  and  with  silver 
rings  on  his  fingers.  He  bashfully 
confessed  that  he  is  two  credits 
shy  of  recei  ving  hi s  degree,  though 
he  does  have  fond  memories  of  U 
of  T.  According  to  Lee  he  was 
drawn  to  the  play  by  its  powerful 
script  and  the  opportunity  to  play  a 
range  of  characters. 

"The  logistics  of  getting  six  peo- 
ple to  play  umpteen  characters  with 
ftill  costume  changes  is  rather  daunt- 
ing. I  find  that  it  is  the  little  things 
which  define  and  differentiate  char- 
acters—limp, runny  nose,  swagger. 
Once  I  latch  on  I  take  a  deep  breath 
and  can  become  that  character." 

Like  Salutin,  Lee  does  not  view 
the  play  as  primarily  political.  He 
says,  "If  we  just  did  the  play  for 
political  reasons  it  would  fail.  First 
and  foremost,  we'  re  telling  a  story. 
Polifics  is  entrenched  in  the  play, 
however,  many  of  the  stories  are 
universal." 


continued  from  page  16 

American  way,  but  they  can 
play  guitar  better  than  I  can." 
The  Cost  of  Breathing  is 
Superhalo's  first  solid  foray 
into  the  scene  and  it  shows. 
Superhalo's  mix  of  -rock/ 
electronica  and  alternative 
melodies  amounts  to  a  poor 
combinationand  musical  feel- 
ings of  confusion.  I  am  all  for 
supporting  regional  bands,  but 
thisisn't  my  music.  Let'shope 
someone  likes  this  album,  oth- 
erwise Superhalo  might  have : 
to  ask  for  Superman  to  save 
them  from  abysmal  sales.  Oh 
boy. 

CHRIS  WILLER 

Mayor  McCa 
BUSBOY 

Sonic  Unyon 
The  "art"  of  the  one-man- 
band,  as  far  as  I' m  concerned, 
has  never  come  close  to  dupli- 
cating Dick  Van  Dyke's  char- 
acter \nMary  Poppins.  Mayor 
McCa  calls  himself  a  "one- 
man-band  singing  sensation." 
Ttedegree  to  which  thisseem- 
ingly  benign  statement  is  false 
is  really  quite  astounding. 
Thanks  to  studio  technology 
circaabout  1 95 1  an  individual 
can  pi  ay  every  instrument  on  a 
record  and  not  have  to  play 
them  all  at  once.  Judging  by 
the  vocal  harmonies  and  ka- 
zoo "comping"  for  McCa's 
voice,  f  think  he  has  employed 
such  technology.  As  for  the 
"singing  sensation"  part,  the 
day  Sonic  Unyon  unleashes  a 
singing  sensation  is  the  day 
Hayden  does  a  Primus  cover, 
^^ontinued  on  next 
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Martin  Guerre  returns  to  the  stage 


BY  HEIDI  TIEDEMANN 

The  Canadian  premiere  of  Leslie 
Arden's  musical  ^rama  The 
House  of  Martin  Guerre  recei  ved 
an  unusually  warm  welcome  from 
its  opening  night  audience,  garner- 
ing a  standing  ovation  and  several 
minutes  of  loud  applause  as  soon 
as  the  curtain  fell — a  reception 
few  plays,  particularly  new  Cana- 
dian plays,  ever  receive  in  To- 
ronto. Part  of  the  enthusiasm  can 
be  attributed  to  opening  night  ex- 
citement— the  sight  of  tuxedoed 
corporate  sponsors  certai  n  I  y  hel  ped 
set  an  appropriate  tone.  But  mostly 
the  excitement  seems  justified: 
Arden's  adaptation  of  the  famous 
iVIartin  Guerre  saga  is  a  superb 
season-opener  for  the  Canadian 
StageCompany. 

Arden's  historically-based  ac- 
count traces  the  disastrous  mar- 
riage of  an  1 1  year  old  girl, 
Berlrande,  and  her  reluctant  14 
year  old  bridegroom,  Martin 
Guerre.  Their  parents  pressed 
them  into  an  early  union  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  and  the  marriage 
proved  a  disappointment  to  both 
families,  producing  only  one  son 
after  eight  years  of  married  life. 
At  that  point,  Martin  Guerre  ap- 
parently vanished,  only  to  reap- 
pear some  years  later,  after  his 
father'sdeath  left  him  as  the  heir 
to  a  nice  parcel  of  property.  The 
story  isonly  known  today  because 
of  the  legal  suit  that  resulted: 
Bertrande' s  uncle  sought  to  prove 
that  her  alleged  husband  was  in 
fact  an  impostor. 

The  bare  facts  of  this  16th  cen- 
tury legal  case  have  produced 
reams  of  speculation,  based  on  the 
1561  work  of  one  of  the  trial's 
judges.  The  best  known  rework- 
ing of  the  story  is  probably  Natalie 
Zemon  Davis's  historical  novel, 
The  Return  of  Martin  Guerre; 


"Hey  Marty,  how  ya  doin'?  Long  time,  no  see!" 


two  films,  the  French  Le  Relour 
de  Martin  Guerre,  with  Gerard 
Depardieu,  ^ndSommersby,  have 
also  been  produced  as  fictional- 
ized depictions  of  the 
story.  The  plot's  linger- 
i  ng  fascination  for  a  con- 
temporary  audience 
can  be  explained  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The 
central  love  story — the 
fractured  relationship 
between  Bertrande 
and  Martin,  which  is 
transformed  upon  his 
"return"  into  passion 
and  romance — is  cer- 
tainly gripping.  The  story  also  high- 
lights more  political  issues,  includ- 
ing women's  changing  roles  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  French  Refor- 
mation, and  the  religious  conflict 
of  the  time. 

Arden's  The  House  of  Martin 
Guerre  chooses  to  focus  closely 


The  House  of 
Martin  Guerre 

Until  Oct.  25 
Pay  v/hat  you 
can  Mondays 

St.  Lawrence 
Centre 


on  Bertrande,  as  a  child  coerced 
into  marriage,  a  young  wife  ne- 
glected and  abused  by  her  hus- 
band, and  finally  as  a  woman 
forced  to  choose  between 
the  new  "husband"  she 
loves  and  her  family's 
interests.  Many  of  the 
strongest  points  in  the 
Canadian  Stage's  gor- 
geously designed  produc- 
tion are  provided  by  Julain 
Molnar  as  Bertrande. 
Molnar  also  performed 
the  role  in  a  recent  award- 
winning  Chicago  produc- 
tion of  the  play,  and  the 
Hamilton-born  actress  has  ap- 
peared in  numerous  Canadian  pro- 
ductions of  musical  comedies.  Her 
range  as  both  an  actress  and  a 
singer  brings  a  moving  intensity  to 
the  role,  and  Molnar's  scenes  with 
Roger  Honeywell,  who  plays  the 
alleged  "Martin  Guerre,"  are  par- 


ticularly charged.  The  large  en- 
semble cast  works  well  together, 
providing  the  community  backdrop 
of  a  small  French  town  as  a  coun- 
terpoint to  the  family's  struggle. 

Leslie  Arden cites  Broadway's 
greatest  living  artist,  Stephen 
Sondheim  (who  provided  feedback 
on  The  House  of  Martin  Guerre 
as  it  evolved)  as  one  of  her  most 
significant  musical  influences.  Both 
her  elaborately  rhymed  lyrics, 
which  manage  to  be  clever  and 
witty,  and  the  operatic  quality  of 
many  of  the  musical  numbers  tes- 
tify to  hissignificance.  The  quality 
of  Arden's  music  is  particularly 
impressive  given  her  competition: 
the  creators  of  Les  Miserahles 
also  recently  produced  a  musical 
version  ofihe  Martin  Guerre  story, 
which  bombed  in  London.  Fortu- 
nately for  Toronto  audiences, r/ie- 
House  of  Martin  Guerre  should 
fare  much  better. 


•  continued  from  page  17 

McCa's  music  is  almost  comi- 
cal in  its  simplicity — but  without 
the  laughs  or  the  chops.  Think 
pain.  Stay  away. 

IAN  ROTH 

Lunatic  Calm 
METROPOL 

Universal 
Lunatic  Calm  is  yet  another 
"band"  with  a  drum  machine 
providing  the  beat.  Vocals,  bass 
and  the  odd  guitar  make  appear- 
ances, but  overall.  Me/ ropo/  is 
just  another  computer  program. 
The  general  feel  of  the  album  is 
more  calm  than  1  unatic ,  as  most 
of  the  songs  tend  to  be  long  and 
boring.  They  make  for  ambient 
background  music,  but  will  not 
get  the  crowd  moving.  Occa- 
sional danceable  songs  do  ap- 
pearC'Leave  You  Far  Behind"), 
but  they  are  too  sparse.  Overall, 
the  songs  are  well  structured, 
but  generic.  Lunatic  Calm  is  a 
band  that  one  can  appreciate, 
but  will  not  flip  over.  Of  course, 
songs  "written"  by  computers 
never  were  my  first  love. 

KEITH  CARMAN 

Colony 
SIRENS 

MCA/Universal 
After  listening  to  the  first  track 
oftheirdebutaIbum,5i>cn,one 
mightconfuse  the  pop-rock  band 
Colony  with  the  Gin  Blossoms. 
Yet  what  distinguishes  tlie  Mis- 
souri-based quartet  is  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  optimism 
evident  throughout  their  entire 
album.  Lyrics  such  as  "breathe 
n  all  the  world"  (from 


"Breathe")  and  "a  symphonyo^ 
light  pouring  through  my  win- 
dow" ("One  Morning")  cel- 
ebrateall  aspects  of  life.  Vocal- 
istTed  Bruner's  soothing  voice 
will  give  cranky,  P.M.S.-in- 
fected  listeners  a  warm,  fuzzy 
feeling.  Due  to  over-repetition 
of  the  chorus,  the  last  track,  "A 
Lot  Like  You,"  is...  well  ...an- 
noying. Butthat'sokay,because 
there's  a  secret  song  that  fol- 
lows, a  peaceful  instrumental 
that  makes  you  forgive  the 
Colony  boys  for  their  sins. 

GRACE SUBRATA 


The  Gandharvas 
SOLD  FOR  A  SMILE 

Watch/Universal 
The  "Cathartic  Pills"  advertised 
in  the  jewel  box  of  The 
Gandharvas'  latest  CD  may  be 
a  joking  reference  to  the  themes 
of  money  and  cheapness  that 
recur  in  the  lyrics,  but  they  also 
provide  an  apt  description  of  the 
music  inside.  This  is  a  band  that 
clearly  needed  to  get  somethi  ng 
out  of  its  system.  The  progres- 
sive weirdness  of  thei  r  previous 
albums  is  still  to  some  extent 
present,  but  SolJ  for  a  Smile 
evokes  nothing  less  than 
Doolittie<x&  Pixies  being 
fronted  by  Perry  Farrell.  It's  a 
little  tough  to  get  into,  but  if  you 
can  get  through  that  difficult 
first  listen,  Sold  for  a  Smile 
might  turn  out  to  be  worth  more 
than  what  you  bought  it  for. 

MIKEDOHERTY 
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Power  Mac  4400/200 

200  MHz  Power  PC 
16  MB  Ram 
2.0  GB  Hard  Drive 
8X  CD-Rom 
includes  ethernet 
includes  keyboard 


$1,999.00* 


Plus  get  an  additional  $200.00  REBATE 
on  the  PowerMac  4400  direct  from  APPLE! 


great  campus  prices 

technology 

Power  Macintosh,  PowerBooks,  Apple  eMate,  Style  Writer  printers 

visit 

The  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Perf orma  6360/1 60 

♦  160  MHz  Power  PC 

♦  16  MB  Ram 

♦  1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  8X  CD-Rom 

♦  15"  Apple  Colour  Display 

♦  includes  keyboard 

♦  Preloaded  with  over  15  titles  f^o  Rebate  n  -r. 

$1,899.00  ^"^^^^^^''^^ 


APPLE  MONITORS 

Apple  Multiscan  15AV  $  530.00 

Apple  Multiscan  1705  Display  $  860.00 
Apple  Multiscan  1710  Display  $  900.00 
Applevision  750  Display  $1,11 0.00 

Applevision  750  AV  Display      $  1 ,235.00 

•pricing  valid  with  the  pruchase  of  an  Apple  monitor 


StyleWriter  4100  Printers 


600x600  black  output, 
600  X  300  colour  output, 
up  to  4  ppm  print  speed 

$325.00 

a    Plus  get  an  additional 
i       $35.00  REBATE 
on  this  printer 
direct  from  APPLE! 


The  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 


Koffler  Student  Centre,  Srd  Floor 
214  College  Street, Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-79-47  Fax:  (416)978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-  Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 


computer 
•  shop^ 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powcrbook,  Macintosh,  Duo,  Apple  Colour  One  Scanner  and  Pcrforma  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  PowerPC  is  a  trademark  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.  All  products  are  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  Valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only 
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Junkhouse 
FUZZ 

Sony 

First,  the  bad  news:  Crash  Vegas 
isnomore.  Now,  ihegoodnews: 
guitaristColinCripps,onehalfof 
the  duo  responsible  for  Aurora, 
has  re-emerged  as  a  full-fledged 
member  of  Junkhouse.  His  in- 
tluence  is  immediately  felt  on 
Fuzz,  as  his  l\izzy,  churning  gui- 
tars weavedisturbingtapestries 
aroundTom  Wilson '  s  bluer-than- 
blue-collar  beat  lyrics. 
Junkhouse's  thirdaibum  breaks 
new  sonic  ground  for  the  band, 
although  there  arc  still  a  couple 
of  straight-ahead  rockers  one 
wishes  tliey '  d  left  on  tite  cutting- 
room  floor.  The  band  is  most 
effective  with  their  feet  in  the 
swamp  and  their  heads  in  the 
stars,  as  shown  by  the  best  ma- 
terial on  Fuzz- 

MIKEDOHERTY 

Eric  Mattbew.s 
THELATE3SESSOFTHEHOIIR 

Sub  PopAVamer 
On  his  1 995  debut,//  'x  Heavy  In 
Here,  classically  trained 
iunesmith  Eric  Matthews  dis- 
played a  unique  talent  for  taki  n  g 
all  of  classic  pop' s  touchstones — 
crystalline  melodies,  multi- 
tracked  harmonies,  andorches- 
traJ  flourishes — ^and  tumingthem 
into  something  wholly  unappe- 
tizing. Matthews'  stuffy, overly 
breathy  voice  hung  from  your 
speakers  like  a  thick  fog,  and 
any  semblance  of  a  good  tune 
was  buried  as  a  result.  He  still 
soundslike  most  pretentious  tight- 
wad on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
on  album  two,  Matthews  shows 
signs  of  letting  his  pompadour 
down.  Songs  like  "Everything 
So  Real"  (featuring  T.O. 
wimderkind  Spookey  Ruben  on 
bass)  and  "My  MomingParade" 
are  loose  to  the  point  of  sexy, 
particularly  the  latter  with  its 
seductive  horn  refrain.  And  on 
theclosing"NoGnashingTeeth^" 
Matthews  coosamelodysoeasy 
on  the  ears  that  it  makes  you 
wonder  if  he  is  indeed  the  pop 
genius  he  thinks  he  is. 

STUART BERMAN 


Oysterband 
DEEP  DARK  OCEAN 

True  North/Universal 
There's  a  school  of  thought  that 
claims  the  only  quality  genre  of 
music  to  come  from  the  British 
Isles  is  moody  and  pretentious. 
But  dien  there' s  Oysterband,  the 
self-proclaimed  godfathers  of 
UK  roots  rock.  This  is  music  by 
people  who  have  taken  years  to 
learn  to  play  their  instruments 
properly,  yet  do  not  fall  into  the 
easy  trap  of  pretentiousness,  so 
prevalent  in  Britmusic  since  the 
timeof  Pink  Floyd.  I  can'timag- 
ine  Oysterband  teUingmusicjour- 
nalists  that  they  produce  the 
greatest  masic  of  all  time,  and 
that  their  personal  genius  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  current  Rock 
Dark  Ages.  Oysterband  lets  thei  r 
musical  complexities  speak  for 
themselves,  This  is  lovely,  pol- 
ished music  that  respects  the 
audience  and  smiles  ruefully  at 
theyouth.They'll  catch  on  some- 
iday... 

\^  ALETAJ.FERA 


Aqua 
AQUARIUM 

M  CA/Universal 
Make  no  mistake,  this  «  your 
typi  cal  European  pop/dance  al- 
bum .  On  the  strength  of  the  first 
two  singles,  "Roses  are  Red 
and  "My  Oh  My,"  Aquarium 
went  to  #1  in  Denmark  and 
stayed  there  for  more  than  1 1 
weeks.  In  fact,  every  12th 
household  in  Denmark  owns  a 
copy  of  Aqua's  album.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  novelty  of 
"Barbie  Girl"  that  caused  the 
album  to  cross  over  to  the  North 
America  market.  No  doubt,  the 
single  is  generating  a  lot  of  press 
and  airplay  based  simply  on  the 
"novelty"  factor:  Mattel  is  re- 
portedtobeinvesngatingpoten 
tial  trademark  infringement  de- 
spite Aqua  printing  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  album  that  "the 
song  "Barbie  Girl'  is  a  social 
comment  and  was  not  created 
or  approved  by  the  makers  of 
the  doll."  If  you  likedance  mu- 
sic, you'll  hate  the  song,  but  if 
you'  re  into  the  altemati  ve  music 
scene,  you'll  love  its  cheesiness. 
STEPHEN  THOMSPON 

Potatobug 
POTATOBUG 

Kansas  Khan 
I  find  it  difficult  to  dislike 
Potatobug.  Tliey  try  so  damn 
hard.  Unfortunately,  they'  re  sec- 
ond-generation punk  (or,  shud- 
der, grunge),  and  so  instead  of 
deconstructing  rock  &  roll  by 
taking  it  back  to  the  garage, 
they'  i^ejust  i  mitating  other  bands 
who  had  the  idea  first.  Thus  the 
tenuous  genius  of  Sonic  Youth 
becomes  translated  in  this  sec- 
ond wave  as  just  another  bunch 
of  guys  who  can't  play  their 
instruments.  This  CD  reminds 
meof  all  the  nights  1  spent  watch- 
ing my  brother's  fledgling  bands 
slowly  struggle  free  from  in- 
competence and  too  much  Nir- 
vana. To  quote  a  friend  of  mine, 
"Y'know...  you  have  to  be  in  a 
certain  mood  to  fully  appreciate 
a  Sonic  Youth  album,  otherwise 
it'  11  just  sound  like  so  much  crap." 
Much  the  same  can  be  said 
about  Potatobug.  Keep  trying, 
guys.  Someday  you'll  be  on  the 
cutting  edge,  rather  than  just 
reflecting  it, 

ALETAJ.FERA 


The  Apples  In  Stereo 
TONE  SOUL  EVOLUllON 

spuiART 
There's  no  better  time  than  the 
autumn  for  a  new  Apples  In 
Stereo  record,  because  the  lat- 
est offering  from  Robert  Sch- 
neider's pop  factory  makes  it 
feel  as  if  summer  has  been  magi- 
cally extended.Nostalgi  a  reigns 
supreme  in  the  Apples'  universe, 
but  it' s  not  the  Byrds-y  chime  of 
die  guitars  or  even  Schneider's 
spot-on  imitation  of  John  Lennon 
(before  his  voice  cracked)  that 
put  you  in  a  reflective  state  of 
mind.  Rather,  it's  that  die  Ap- 
ples take  you  back  to  a  time 
when  people  were  truly  excited 
by  rock  and  roll,  and  would  run 
home  after  school  to  hear  their 
favouritebandplayingon  ashitty 
AM  radio.  The  14  songs  on 
Tone  Soul  Evolution  play  ju.st 
like  a  greatest  hits  record  from 
1 966,  and  if  happiness  i  s  a  retro 
concept,  then  I  want  to  live  in 
the  past  and  get  left  behind. 

STUARTBERMAI 


lA^ 


Celluloid  Selections 


Career  Girls 

In  present  day  London,  two  former 
University  roommates  reunite  six 
years  after  graduation.  Both  have 
become  sophisticated  career 
girls— a  far  cry  from  the  frenetic 
lifestyle  of  their  college  days. 
Hannah  (Katlin  Cartlidge),  once 
an  aggressi  ve  and  raving  psychotic, 
now  owns  a  modest  flat  and  drives 
a  company  car.  Annie  (Lynda 
Steadman)  has  left  behind  herblack 
wardrobe,  nervous  twitch  and  fa- 
cial breakouts  for  a  more  refined 
appearance. 

The  first  day  of  their  weekend 
together  is  comprised  of  one  un- 
comfortable moment  afteranother;  ■ 
Hannah  and  Annie  fumble  around 
each  other  in  the  awkward  situa- 
tion of  friends  who  have  grown 
apart.  Juxtaposed  with  the  present 
are  flashes  of  the  past  when  the 
80' s  were  in  full  swing  and  before 
theirpersonalitieshaddrifted  apart. 

Despite  what  may  sound  like  a 
sentimental  plot.  Career  Girls  is 
actually  a  hilarious  comedy.  The 
eccentric  characters  and  quick 
dialogue  make  it  nearly  impossible 
for  the  audience  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  laughs.  Though  director  Mike 
Leigh  (Naked,  Secrets  and  Lies) 
is  credited  with  writing  the  script, 
both  the  story  and  the  characters 
were  created  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  actors.  This  fact 
only  makes  the  performances  of 
Cartlidge,  Steadman  and  the  rest 
of  the  cast  all  the  more  impressive. 

Leigh's  inspiration  for  Career 
Girls  was  hi  s  desi  re  to  make  a  fi  1  m 
based  on  the  simple  concept  of 


"friendship  between  women."  It  is 
the  well-meant  premise  of  many 
"women's"  films  which  quickly 
descend  into  a  sloppy  mess  of 
weeping  and  male-bashing.  Leigh 
creates  a  rare  portrait  of  true 
friendship  between  women — with- 
out the  need  for  tragedy  and  melo- 
drama. 

DENISE  ING 


Going  All 
The  Way 

After  the  cancellation  of  Leave  it 
to  Beaver  an  episode  was  un- 
earthed that  never  reached  the 
airwaves. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Beav  hit 
puberty  and  looked  rather  awk- 
ward hanging  out  with  actors  half 
his  size  as  he  cackled  out  an  "  A  ww 
dad"  to  Ward.  But  what  we  never 
saw  was  the  episode  where  Wally 
leaves  home.  Home  audiences 
never  saw  him  seduced  by  poets, 
wearing  a  beret,  and  learning  to 
play  the  bongos  (Theodore:  "Gee 
Wally,  what  are  those  funny  look- 
ing things  you'  re  banging?"  Wally 
[looks  up  with  an  air  of  sophistica- 
tion] "...It's  my  music,  man..." 
[cue  laugh  track]). 

In  the  final  scene  as  June  stands 
by  the  curb,  and  as  Eddy  Haskell 
sheds  a  solitary  tear  (Wally: 
"Whatcha  acting  all  soft  for, 
Eddy?"),  he' s  shuffled  off  to  Buf- 
falo in  a  convertible  by  the  cast  of 
Off-Beat  Cinema. 

How  that  (hypothetical !)  situa- 


* 


Department  of  Chemistry 
University  of  Toronto 
presents 


John  and  Lois  Dove 
Memorial  Concert 


The  Toronto  Consort  presents 

"A  Woman's  Life" 

a  spectacular  multi-media  salute  to 
women's  music  from  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance 


Thursday,  October  2nd,  1997 
8:00  p.m. 

Hart  House  Theatre 
7  Hart  House  Circle 
(Wellesley  Street  west  of  Queen's  Park) 


Tickets  $10.00 
Students  and  Seniors  $5.00 
Tickets  available  from 
Hart  House  Box  Office 
open  daily  11:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
For  tickets,  please  call  (416)  978-8668 


tion  qualifies  as  an  introduction  to 
director  Mark  Pellington's  com- 
ing-of-age  film.  Going  All  The 
Way,  remains  to  be  debated.  The 
film  is  based  on  a  novel  by  Dan 
Wakefield,  and  takes  the  viewer 
to  Indianapolis  in  1 954  when  two 
young  men  are  coming  home  from 
the  Korean  War. 

Sonny  Bums,  played  by  Jeremy 
Davies  (Spanking  the  Monkey), 
bumps  into  high-school  acquaint- 
ance Gunner  Casselman,  played 
by  Ben  Affleck  (Mallrats,  Chas- 
ing Amy,  and  numerous  Roots 
subway  poster  ads  around  town), 
on  the  train  back  to  their  home- 
town. 

Gunner  was  the  high-school 
sports  hero  revered  by  all,  while 
the  introverted  Sonny  was  the  one 
quietly  taking  his  picture  for  the 
school  paper.  However,  this  prior 
relationship  isn '  t  what  defines  the 
duo's  dynamic,  and  Sonny  and 
Gunner  soon  become  friends. 

The  two  come  home  and  find 
that  the  old  gloves  of  Indianapolis 
don't  fit  as  well  as  they  used  to. 
For  example.  Sonny '  s  bible-thump- 
ing mother  Alma  (Jill  Clayburgh) 
is  convinced  that  her  new  son  is  on 
a  one  way  ticket  to  the  under- 
world— even  going  so  far  as  invit- 
ing an  ex-con,  turned  to  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  to  stay  in  Sonny '  s  top- 
bunk  in  order  to  help  the  sal  vation 
of  her  son's  soul. 

Gunner  and  Sonny,  finding 
themselves  outsiders  in  the  worid 
they  used  to  call  home,  thus  begin 
their  journey  of  self-discovery. 
Gladly,  Going  All  The  Way  is  a 
film  that  doesn't  succumb  to  the 
"prodigal  son  rule"  of  youth  rebel- 
lion. 

MICHAEL  COLLINS 


The 
Peacemaker 

1  can  only  hope  that  George 
Clooney  and  Nicole  Kidman  have 
learned  enough  fromtheirexperi- 
ence  in  this  film  to  "make  peace" 
with  the  parts  of  themselves  that 
had  hoped  to  be  considered  for 
more  serious  roles. 

Visible  inThe  Peacemakerarc 
all  of  the  action  genre's  formula 


standards.  Man  and  woman  meet 
on  a  professional  level.  Man 
comes  across  as  arrogant  and 
angers  the  recently  scorned 
woman.  The  two  work  tirelessly 
together developingadmi ration  for 
one  another,  gradually  growing 
beyond  professionalism.  Man  and 
woman  aim  to  save  the  world. 
Man  and  woman  both  surrender 
theircharacteristic  individual  dig- 
nity to  hopeless  love  with  one 
another — although  there  was 
nothing  nearly  steamy  enough  to 
make  Kidman' s  bubble  Tom  jeal- 
ous. Thrown  into  the  mix,  of 
course,  are  token  foreign-ac- 
cented, weapon-toting  bad  guys 
from  America's  own  most  recent 
national  "enemy;"  a  notably  ex- 
citing and,  dare  I  say,  original  car 
chase;  and  cheesy  one-liner  tes- 
taments to  the  Kidman  charac- 
ter's girl  power.  And  finally,  we 
have  some  way  cool  explosions 
made  possible  by  the  plot,  which 
has  Kidman  and  Clooney  attempt- 
ing  to  remove  the  world's  re- 
maining nuclear  weapons  from 
the  hands  of  terrorists  who  are 
en  route  to — big  'uh  oh'  here — 
New  York  City.  In  the  process, 
many  a  non-nuclear  explosion 
occur  as  does  one  admittedly  ter- 
rific nuclear  detonation  that  is  so 
bright,  it  seems  like  it  was  de- 
signed with  the  sole  purpose  of 
blinding  theatre-goers. 

What,  then,  distinguishes  The 
Peacemaker  from  the  formulaic 
action  flick?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
the  movie  takes  its  terrorists  from 
America's  wrongly  perceived 
newest  enemy,  Yugoslavia,  and 
does  so  without  so  much  as  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  nation's 
struggles  are  internal.  Not  much 
else  can  be  said  for  the  movie 
underthe  'originality'  category. 

All  in  all,  if  you're  in  the  market 
for  aquality,  albeit  typical,  action 
movie,  then  you  can  be  confident 
that  The  Peacemaker  is  as  me- 
diocre as  anything  else  out  there. 
But  let's  face  it:  it's  not  taking 
Kidman  and  Clooney's  careers 
any  further  than  they  would  have 
gone  based  strictly  on  her  sex 
appeal  and  his  gig  as  ER's 
heartthrob  pediatrician. 

JON  BRICKER 


CEis 

REALLY 


Book  your  flight  home  for  the 
holidays  NOW.. .or  you'll  feel 
the CftVlEEZE  come  Christmas! 


P,  ^rl^-^  ^^"^  THBBESTDE/^LSON 
FLISHTS  HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIOAVS 

AkB  ALREAbV  FUU  -Rnnt^  NOW!! 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

187  College  Street  979-2406 

on.  Reg.  #01 324998 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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SPORT 


HORTS* 


Football  upsets  Waterloo 


Scott  McGregor 


CATCH-22:  The  men's  lacrosse  Blues  return  to  Back  Campus 
this  Sunday  to  face  the  Brock  Badgers.  The  Blues  defeated 
Carleton  1 2-7  last  Saturday  and  defeated  La urier  8-7  yester- 
day. 


•  Continued  from  back  page 

Quarterback  Mark  Dienesch  had  a 
breakthrough  game,  completing  1 2  of  23 
passes  for  1 70  yards  with  only  one  inter- 
ception, which  didn'tamountto  anything 
for  Waterloo.  He  looked  confident  when 
he  threw  theball  and  was  able  to  complete 
both  long  and  short  passes.  His  longest,  a 
61 -yard  bomb  to  wide  receiver  Brett 
Andrew,  preceded  Baskin's  one-yard 
touchdown  run  in  the  fourth  quarter  that 
put  Varsity  up  2 1-7. 

"From  day  one,  it's  been  so  close,  us 
working  as  an  offence  collectively,"  said 
an  excited  Dienesch.  "Now  we're  finally 
scoring  some  touchdowns,  three  today 
against  one  of  the  best  defences  in  the 
league." 

The  Blues'  defence,  meanwhile,  per- 
formed as  well  as  could  be  expected 
considering  they  were  going  up  against  a 
team  that  has  so  far  lived  (and  now  died) 
by  the  run.  AlthoughSmithrushedfor  1 1 9 
yards,  it  w  ashis  lowesttotal  fortheseason 
thus  far,  and  th  is  became  more  crucial  due 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  Warriors' 
quarterback  Ryan  Wilkinson.  Although 
WilkinsonscoredWaterloo'sfirst  touch- 
down of  the  game  on  a  45-yard  bootleg  in 
the  second  quarter,  he  was  also  O-for-8 
passingthe  football, and  had  to  be  benched 
in  favour  of  backup  Ryan  Butler  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

It  was  like  night  and  day  when  Butler 
came  in,  as  he  completed  all  three  of  his 
passes  for  53  yards  before  Smith  com- 
pleted the  drive  with  a  six-yard  touch- 


m 


ANOTHER  ONE  BITES  THE  DUST:  Blues  running  back  John 
Kotsopoulos  leaves  a  V/aterloo  defender  in  his  tracks. 


down  run.  Waterloo  completed  a  two- 
pointconversionoffanextra-pointfaketo 
reduce  the  Blues'  lead  to  six. 

The  Warriorseventually  regained  pos- 
session and  looked  as  though  they  might 
pulloffthecomeback,sittingonlheBlues' 
12-yard-linewithlessthanaminuteleftin 
the  game.  But  on  third  down,  with  six 
yards  to  go,  linebacker  Adrian  Bowers 
came  up  with  a  big  stop  to  quash  Water- 


loo's hopes  of  a  last-minute  miracle. 

With  thewin,theBluesimproveto  1-3 
They  no  w  prepare  to  face  another  Water- 
loo team,  the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks,  this  Saturday  in  Waterloo. 

U  of  T  returns  home  two  Thursdays 
from  now  for  their  second  match  of  the 
seasonagainsttheGuelphGryphons,who 
are  currently  tied  for  first  place  in  On- 
tario with  Western  and  York. 


RIGHT  HAND  MAN:  The  water  polo  Blues  played  a  set  of 

exhibition  matches  against  McMaster  and  York  this  past 
weekend.  They  open  the  regular  season  with  games  against 
Western  and  Mac  this  Saturday. 


It 


P/ace  your  picture  here. 

Be  a  photographer  for 
The  Varsity 
44  St.  George 
979-2831 
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ATTENTION  WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 

STUDENTS 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE  OF  BY-ELECTIONS  FOR  THE  WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 

STUDENTS*  ASSOCIATION  (WCSA) 

The  positions  of  Athletic  Director  and  Assistant  Athletic  Director  are  currently  vacant.  For  nomination  and 
campaigning  information,  contact  the  WCSA  Office  or  pick-up  the  September  or  October  edition  of  the  Woody. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICE  OF  REFERENDUM 

Referendum  Question:     "Do  you  support  a  levy  which  would  create  a  $  1 .3  million  Bursary  fund  for  needy 
Woodsworth  students?  The  levy  would  be  $30  per  session  for  a  period  of  two  years  beginning  with  the  '98 
summer  session.  The  levy  is  fully  refundable  to  students  who  do  not  wish  to  participate.  The  levy  is  contingent 
upon  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Government  of  Ontario  making  equal  contributions  to  the  fund." 

ELECTION  AND  REFERENDUM  VOTING  PERIOD 

Voting  will  commence  at  the  General  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  October  14,  1997.  Polling  booths  will  also  be  open  at 
Woodsworth  College  (119  St.  George  St.)  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall  (100  St.  George  St.)  on  the  following  days  and 
times:  Wednesday,  October  15,  1997  from  3:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Thursday,  October  16,  1997  from  3  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 
and  Friday,  October  17,  1997  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m.  Please  bring  your  valid  Student  Identification  Card. 


For  more  information  contact  WCSA: 

Office  hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Friday  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
World  Wide  Web  (still  under  construction):  ht^i//ww.wdw.utoronto.ca/~wcsaZ 


Voice:  (416)  946-3333  Fax:  (416)  971-3060 
Email:  WCSA@stubbs.woodsworth.utoronto.ca 
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Baseball  rolls  home  on  winning  note 


SWINGERS:  The  baseball 
afternoon.  They  face  the  1 2 

BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

Nothing  like  a  little  home  cookin' 
to  kick-start  a  winning  streak. 

Fresh  off  a  four-day,  six-game 
tournament  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
baseball  Varsity  Blues  made  their 
triumphant  return  to  Toronto  last 
Tuesday  with  a  doubleheader 
sweep  of  the  highly  outclassed 
George  Brown  College  Huskies  at 
Christie  Pits. 

Rudy  Sanchez,  who  started  the 
first  game  for  the  Blues  only  be- 


Blues  will  need  a  lot  more  than  just  hitting  tomorrow 
-0  York  Yeomen  for  a  doubleheader  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park. 


cause  the  starting  rotation  had  been 
depleted  during  the  six  games  in 
Ohio,  pitched  all  seven  innings  as 
the  Blues  won  9-4. 

The  Blues  were  down  3-0  be- 
foreever coming  to  bat,  as  Sanchez 
allowed  three  runs  to  the  normally 
anemic  George  Brown  lineup  in 
the  top  half  of  the  first  inning.  The 
Blues,  however,  answered  with 
three  of  their  own  i  n  the  bottom  of 
the  first,  keyed  by  second  base- 
man Matt  Daly '  s  game-tying  home 
run. 

The  Blues  never  trailed  after 


that,  as  Sanchez  went  the  distance 
for  his  first  win  of  the  season. 

In  the  second  game,  third  base- 
man Alistair  Porter  was  called  on 
to  make  a  rare  pitching  appear- 
ance as  he  started  the  game  on  the 
mound  and  pitched  four  shutout 
innings,  leading  U  of  Tto  a  10-0 
never-in-doubt  victory. 

"He's  got  very  good  stuff,"  said 
Green,  who  wasn't  surprised  by 
Porter's  performance.  "He's  just 
got  to  throw  strikes." 

Elliot  Lew  hit  his  second  home 
run  of  the  season  to  give  Porter  all 


§AC  an  J  tKe  /lan^aB  present, 

a  special  Fat  Tuesday  Live  at  tlie  HangaR 


an  all  a^eg       licensee^  event  (trin^  ID) 


admission  ooly 


advanced  tickets  available  @  SAC  aod  tde  HaogaR 

for  info  call  HangaR  infoline  9/8-4911  ilU 


the  offence  he  would  need.  Rookie 
righthander  Steve  Correia,  who 
had  struggled  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  was  very  strong  in  relief  of 
Porter,  and  bullpen  ace  Ron  Weiss 
came  in  to  shut  the  door  on  George 
Brown  in  their  final  at-bat. 

Weiss'simpressivefinal  frame, 
albeit  in  a  blowout  game,  bodes 
wel  1  for  the  Blues  as  they  head  into 
the  stretch  drive  of  their  season. 

"Weiss  is  our  closer,"  said 
Green.  "He's  been  a  bit  behind 
because  he  didn't  play  in  the  sum- 
mer... [but]  it's  important  for  him 
to  come  around  for  us." 

The  B  lues  have  now  swept  their 
four-game  season  series  with  the 
Huskies,  winning  by  a  combined 
score  of  48-22  in  the  four  games- 
with  13  of  George  Brown's  runs 
having  come  in  an  18-13  Blues 
triumph  back  on  Sept.  1 3. 

The  doubleheader  sweep 
marked  the  Blues'  return  to  their 
regular  season  schedule.  From 
Sept.  1 7  to  2 1 ,  U  of  T  had  travelled 
to  Columbus,  to  play  in  a  tourna- 
ment against  NCAA  Division  II 
schools. 

Against  the  much  deeper 
American  talent,  the  Blues  lost 
their  first  four  games,  including  a 
2-0  loss  in  their  third  game,  be- 
fore turning  things  around  and 
winning  their  last  two  to  finish 
with  a  2-4  record  for  the  tour- 
ney. Blues  pitcher  Kevin  Brown 
was  named  the  team's  athlete  of 
the  week  for  his  performance  in 
the  2-0  loss. 

On  Saturday,  the  Blues  trav- 
elled to  Oshawa  and  decisively 
swept  another  doubleheader 
against  their  division  rivals  at  Dur- 
ham College,  5-3  and  15-2.  As  a 
result,  U  of  T  came  into  yester- 
day's action  against  Queen' s  with 
a  7- 1  record,  good  for  second  in 


the  Ontario  East  division. 

The  Blues'  only  real  threat  in 
the  playoffs  seems  to  be  the  up- 
start team  from  York  University, 
which,  in  only  in  its  first  year  in  the 
league,  is  tearing  up  the  league 
with  a  perfect  12-0  record  after 


sweeping  Georgian  College  10-1 
and  19-6  on  Saturday. 

UofTwill  face  first-place  York 
at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  i  n  East  York 
tomorrow  night  at  6  p.m.  to  replay 
their  season  opener,  which  was 
rained  out  back  on  Sept.  1 1 . 


COSMETIC  SURGERY 

COSMETIC  SURGICENTRE 

99  YORKVILLE  AVE.,  SUITE  212 
DIRECTOR: 

ROBERT  H.  STUBBS 

MD,  FRCSC,  FACS 
CERTIFIED  PLASTIC  SURGEON 

APPOINTMENTS: 

(416)  927-9900 

24  HOUR  INFOLINE: 

(416) 927-7195 

INTERNET  WEBSITE: 

www.psurg.com 


Books  in  the 
Humanities, 
Philosophy,  Literature, 
Mbdieval  Studies, 


91  Charles  StW  (Old  Vic)  585-4574 

Museum  Subway-East  side 
Mon  -  Fri  8:45  -  6  •  Sat  10  -  5  •  Sun  Closed 


^\CTOR/^ 

[bookstore] 
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Soccer  spoils  York's  spotless  seasons 


Women 
upset  top 
team  in  the 
East 

BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 

The  women '  s  soccer  Varsi  ty  B I  ues 
came  into  last  Wednesday  night's 
game  at  Varsity  Stadium  with  just 
one  win  in  six  games.  They  were 
about  to  play  the  fourth-ranked 
team  in  the  country  in  the  York 
Yeowomen,  and  the  Blues  had 
just  dropped  a  close  game  to  the 
nation's  top  team,  Ottawa,  the 
weekend  before.  It  might  not  have 
been  surprising,  then,  if  the  Blues 
had  come  out  flat  against  their 
perennial  arch-rivals. 

Blues  2,  York  1 

However,  this  is  a  soccer  team 
that  has  come  together  well  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  one  that 
has  learned  from  some  of  its  mis- 
takes. Two  weeks  ago,  the  Blues 
blew  a  1-0  first-half  advantage 
that  led  to  a  disheartening  loss  to 
Trent.  This  time,  they  lost  a  similar 
lead  against  York,  but  regained 
theircomposureto  pull  out  agritty 
2-1  winoverthe  Yeowomen. The 
victory  was  the  second  of  the  sea- 
son for  the  rebuilding  U  of  T  squad 
and  the  first  defeat  for  York. 

"We' ve  improved  so  fast  and  in 
such  a  short  time  that  it's  just 
unbelievable,"  remarked  Blues 
head  coach  Niki  Nicolaou.  "As 
long  as  the  energy  stays  up  and  the 
attitude  is  positive,  we  should  be 
able  to  win  these  games." 

Toronto  opened  the  scoring  in 
the  25"'  minute  on  a  goal  by 
Adrienne  Martin.  After  a  good 
rush  down  the  right  wing,  she  lifted 
a  long  but  accurate  shot  that  curled 
over  the  goalkeeper's  head  and 
caught  the  inside  of  the  far  post 
before  finding  the  back  of  the  net. 
The  surprising  goal  gave  the  Blues 
a  1  -0  advantage  that  they  fought 


Men  send  cross-town 
rivals  a  message 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


FULL  MARKS:  This  U  of  T  defender  appears  to  have  her  York  counterpart  well-covered. 


hard  to  keep  during  the  remainder 
of  the  first  half. 

After  coming  close  with  a  shot 
off  the  goal  post  two  minutes  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  half,  the 
Yeowomen  opened  the  second  half 
by  putting  consistent  pressure  on 
U  of  T.  York's  strategy  finally 
paid  off  with  a  goal  in  the  66th 
minute,  and  with  the  score  now 
tied  at  one,  the  Blues  likely  could 
not  help  but  think  back  to  the  Trent 
game  of  two  weeks  earlier,  when 
their  opponents  engi  neered  a  come- 
from-behind  victory. 

But  lightning  would  not  strike 
twice.  With  the  intensity  of  the 
game  rising  as  the  match  entered 
its  final  minutes,  the  Blues  were 
awarded  a  golden  opportunity 
when  Tara  La wri more  was  tri pped 
just  outside  the  York  penalty  area 
with  seven  minutes  to  play.  She 
took  advantage  of  the  free  kick  by 


lining  a  strong  shot  over  a  York 
wall  and  past  the  goalkeeper  to  put 
her  team  up  to  slay. 

"I  was  just  relieved  it  went  in, 
because  we  just  finished  practis- 
ing them  the  night  before,"  admit- 
ted Lawrimore.  "I'm  just  happy 
for  the  team,  because  we' ve  been 
struggling  all  season. ..but  we're 
definitely  on  an  up-curve  now. 


This  is  the  turning  point  of  the 
season  for  us." 

Martin  adds  that  the  victory  gives 
her  team  more  confidence.  "We 
had  to  bring  the  intensity  up,  which 
1  thought  we  did  towards  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  think  now 
we  know  that  it's  in  us  [that]  we 
are  capable  of  beating  a  good 
team,"  she  said. 


The  men's  soccer  Varsity  Blues 
put  in  a  very  solid  performance 
against  theirbiggest  rivals,  the  York 
Yeomen,  last  Wednesday  night  at 
Varsity  Stadium.  Led  by  the  stel- 
lar goalkeeping  of  Theo  Zagar,  the 
Blues  beat  York  1-0  in  a  match 
that  was  not  as  close  as  the  score 
indicated. 

Blues  1 ,  York  0 

Playing  in  front  of  a  small  but 
vocal  crowd,  the  Blues  outplayed 
the  Yeomen  in  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  the  game.  Toronto  domi- 
nated possession  and  chances,  and 
kept  York  consistently  off  balance 
with  their  attack.  When  the  Yeo- 
men did  counter  with  their  own 
scoring  opportunities,  Zagar  was 
there  to  stop  them  with  several 
fine  saves. 

Overall,  the  Blues  sent  a  strong 
message  to  the  Yeomen,  last 
year's  bronze  medallists  at  the 
national  championships.  U  of  T 
head  coach  Jim  Lefkos  was  im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw  from  his 
team. 

"Today,  we  shut  them  down... 
and  we  outplayed  them  all  the 
way,"  he  said.  "I  told  them  at 
half-fime  that  it  was  going  to  take 
one  goal  to  beat  this  team,  be- 
cause our  defence  was  playing 
wel  I  and  our  goalie  was  unbeliev- 
able." 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


IT  LOOKS  GOOty,- 
BUT...:  A  Blues  rugby 
player  misses  on  the 
stiff-arm.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter. His  team  beat  Brock 
handily,  27-7. 


AifiHi  Greco 


The  two  teams  played  an  in- 
tense but  scoreless  opening  half. 
Toronto  had  the  majority  of  the 
chances,  including  a  flurry  in  the 
thirtieth  minute  when  the  Blues 
strikers  had  three  consecutive  op- 
portunities to  score  from  inclose. 
Though  unable  to  beat  the  York 
goalkeeper,  Toronto  did  not  lose 
its  confidence  and  continued  to 
outplay  the  Yeomen  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  half. 

The  Blues  were  rewarded  for 
their  efforts  just  ten  minutes  into 
the  second  half.  Midfielder 
FerdinandoTantalo  made  good  on 
a  rebound  opportunity  when  he  put 
a  strong  shot  from  in  close  into  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  net. 
While  U  of  T  had  no  shortage  of 
chances  to  add  to  its  lead  as  the 
game  progressed,  it  wasTantalo's 
goal  that  stood  up  as  the  eventual 
game-winner. 

The  defeat  was  the  first  of  the 
year  for  the  Yeomen,  who  entered 
Wednesday's  match  with  four 
wins  and  one  tie.  From  his  per- 
specti  ve  in  goal ,  Zagar  believes  his 
team  put  York  in  its  place.  "[York 
was]  kind  of  bragging  that  they  are 
a  better  team  ,butIdon'tthink  they 
deserved  to  be  on  the  same  field  as 
us,"  he  said. 

Although  the  Blues  could  have 
won  by  more,  they  were  happy 
just  to  get  back  to  their  basic  game 
plan,addsTantalo. 

"One  thing  that  we  did  tonight  in 
this  particular  game  that  we  haven '  t 
done  in  the  past  is  we  moved  the 
ball  around  on  the  ground,  and 
that's  our  game,"  the  midfielder 
said. 

The  victory  puts  more  breath- 
ing space  between  the  Blues  and 
the  two  universities  of  Laurentian 
and  Carleton,  who  are  fighting  for 
fourth  place  in  the  Ontario  East 
division.  Moreimportantly,italso 
puts  U  of  T  in  a  position  to  fight  for 
home-field  advantage  in  the 
playoffs.  After  coming  out  of  the 
gates  slowly  with  a  2-1  loss  to 
Queen's,  the  Blues  have  posted 
three  wins  and  two  ties  since  then, 
and  are  now  only  three  points  be- 
hind York. 

'This  win  makes  everyone  else 
[in  the  league]  remember  that  U  of 
T  is  still  here,"  Tantaio  said. 


ERRATA 

In  the  Sept.  1  8  issue  of 
the  Varsity  the  number  of 
fourth  year  veterans  on 
the  v/omen's  rugby  team 
v/as  misreported. 


Catch  the  Blues  on  llt++6ll 

UofT  DAY  ...  Saturday  October  4 

UofT  FENCING  TOURNAMENT 

^01119... 


Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym  -  All  Day 
Duelling  you  won't  see  in  the  Movies!! 


WOMEN'S  RUGBY 

Blues  vs  McMaster 

Back  Campus  West  Field  -  1:00pm 

WOMEN'S  LACROSSE 

Blues  vs  Alumnae 

Back  Campus  East  Field  -  3:00pm 

FREE  ADMISSION  to  all  these ^reat  events!! 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes  of  the  Week 

Deb  Cuthbert  -  Field  Hockey 
Kevin  Brown  -  Baseball 


VARSITY  BLUES 

axs 

(all  access!) 


Monday,  September  29, 1997 


sisslfleds 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4,  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


ROOM  TO  RENT 

$350  a  month  al  1  i ncl .  Large ,  unfumi shed , 
hardwood  floor,  kitchen  access,  for  gay 
male  student.  924-5439. 

AVETLAWRENCE 

Bright,  modern  bachelor  basement  apt. 
with  fireplace.  Includes  laundry  &  utilities. 
Non  smkr,  no  pets,  no  parking.  Avail.  Oct. 
I.  $650.00  787-5377 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto/  Ryerson  Uni  versity  Curling  Club 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

CURLING 

For  all  those  interested  in  either  Varsity 
cudingorClubcurling.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome.  Please  contact:  Alvin:  (416) 
461-2234,  alvin@interlog.com  or  Amy: 
(416)599-7460. 

THE  PRE  LAW  SOCIETY 

is  back !  Come  see  us  during  Club  Fair  on 
Sept.  29, 30  and  3 1  at  Sid  Smith  Hall.  See 
you  there! 


WARM  UP  THIS  WINTER! 

Eaton's  Quallofil  (polyester  fill)  duvet 
fofsale.  King  size.  Excellent  condition, 
making  room  for  handmade  quilt.  Clean. 
White.  Only  $20.  Also  available:  king 
size  deep  purple  cover,  $5.  Call  979- 
0929  evenings  &  weekends  until  1 1 
p.m. 


GREENPEACE 

is  looking  forempowermentalists,  FT/PT 
for  door  to  door  education  &fundraising. 
No  couch  potato  environmentalists  need 
apply.  Call  Sari  @  597-8408. 

BEST  JOB  FOR  STUDENT 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  FUN 
while  making  money.  Call:  THE 
COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job#2H  (4 16) 
202-8877  (24  hrs).  You  can  start 
immediately!!!!!!! 

LOOKING  TO  HIRE 

g;°aduate  honors,  master  and  phd  students 
to  tutor  large  groups  of  students  in 
introductory  math,  science  and  economic 
courses.  Call  1-888-644-3888.  $200/ 
day.. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH  $$$ 

Wanted:  student  representatives  for 
weekly  guest  lists.  Earn  $  1 .00  per  name 
for  phoning  or  faxing  in  guest  lists. 
Need  representatives  from  each  campus: 
Emmanuel  College,  Erindale  College , 
Innis  College,  Knox  College,  New 
College,  Regis  College,  Scarborough 
College,  St.  Michael 's  College,  Trinity 
College,  University  College,  Victoria 
College,  Woodsworth College,  Wycliffe 
College.  Call  Natalie  @  (416)  408- 
2646. 


Miscellaneous 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash ! !  243  College  Street,  2nd  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Express.  Yes,  there  is  bus  service  to 
Algonquin  Park.  May  -  Oct.  (416)  515- 
0592.  Canadian  Woodlands. 

ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8- 10  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 

LEAFS  TICKETS  FOR  SALE 

Grey  section  88.  Jan.24-TampaBayand 
Jan.  31  -  Phoenix.  Call  538-7189  and 
leave  message. 

COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removeable  disk  drive  2  GB+  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SS AE to:  FUTURAl ,  BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
forstudents.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357,  1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip  &  Fall,  InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(41 6)489-8890. 

DENTISTRY 

General  and  cosmetic  dental  services  in  a 
gentle,  caring  environment  offering  a  full 
range  of  non-mercury  fillings,  bonding, 
whitening  and  porcelain  veneers.  Discount 
for  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ken 
Szainwald,  924- 1 08 1 ,  at  Bay  and  Bloor. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certi  fication  course.  1 ,000' s  of  jobs !  FREE 
info  pac  toll  free  1-888-270-2941. 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking  for  Uni  versity 
Students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  The  Power  Of  Your 
Own  Voice.  For  information  and  a  free 
brochure  call  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Fall  '97  classes. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-41 93.  E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master' s 
thesis, doctoral  dissertation,  or othermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  41 6  532-3 117. 

EDITING  (ALL  DISCIPLINES) 

Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal  Articles, 
Research  Proposals,  Book  Manuscripts, 
Business  Reports,  Applications,  Creative 
Writings.  Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate 
(Post-Doctoral).  (41 6)923-875 1 . 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applicafions.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.  Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,(M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C+-I-,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2. 25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson  - 
Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)  41 0-PREP. 


FRENCH  TUTORING 

Grammar  -  Literature  -  Conversation. 
Professional  assistance  by  Ph.D.  with 
years  of  university  teaching  experience. 
All  levels  -  flexible  hours.  Call:  (4 1 6)  923- 
2048. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available.  Editing, 
proofreading,  rewriting  and  writing 
instrucfion  also  provided.  Call  Stuart  at 
698-7520. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 189. 

STATS /BIO  TUTOR 

Univariate  models:  ANOVA,  Ancova, 
Manova,  regression,  log  linear  etc. 
Experimental  design.  Thesis  assistance. 
All  levels  Biology.  Ph.D.  Biology 
(ecology).  Tel:  693-6347. 

ESSAY  BLUES??? 

Learn  a  proven  system  that  turns  every 
essay  into  a  great  one.  Foreign  students 
welcome.  For  a  winning  essay  call  David. 
24hours.  41 6-332-9699. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statisfics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

INTRODUCTION 

thru  Grad  level  stats,  probability,  research 
design,  testing,  financial  applications, 
higher  level  mathematics.  Cash  or  cheques 
accepted.  Tel:  (4 16)  488-6284  (MATH). 
Tutors  will  come  to  you ! 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS(416)924-3240. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 16-566-7 149. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road, #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELLVBLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 


Your  ad 
goes  here. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 
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U  of  T  football  earns  win  No.  500 


Blues  shock 
No.  5  Waterloo 
in  thriller 

BY  JEFF BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Can  you  imagine  a  better  way  for 
the  U  ot  T  Varsity  Blues  football 
team  to  notch  their  tlrst  victory  of 
the  season,  and  also  the  500*"  in 
the  program's  history? 

U  of  T  survived  a  late  charge  to 
beat  the  No.  5-ranked  team  in  the 
country,  the  Waterloo  Warriors, 
2 1  - 1 5  at  Varsity  Stadium  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Blues  21,  Waterloo  15 

After  opening  the  year  with 
three  straight  losses,  the  Blues 
finally  put  together  a  complete 
team  effort. 

"We  haven't  really  played  what 
a  lot  of  us  who  have  been  around 
the  program  for  a  number  of  years 
refer  to  as  Varsity  Blues  football. 
But  we  did  today,"  Blues  head 
coach  Bob  Laycoe  said. 

Varsity  running  back  James 
Baskin  was  the  sparkplug  for  U  of 
T.  Not  only  did  he  out-rush  his 
counterpart,  Ontario's  best  run- 
ning back  Jarrett  Smith,  with  1 32 
yards,  but  he  also  accounted  for 
all  of  U  of  T's  scoring.  Baskin 
rushed  for  two  touchdowns  (a  90- 
yard  jaunt  in  the  second  quarter 
and  a  one-yarder  later),  and 
passed — yes  passed — for  an- 
other. 

The  third-year  veteran  credited 
his  young  offensi  ve  li  ne  for  creat- 
ing space  to  run.  "We  haven't 
been  executing  to  our  full  poten- 
tial, but  today  we  did,"  said  Baskin. 
'The  line  played  an  outstanding 


NOWHERE  TO  RUN:  Waterloo  quarterback  Ryan  Wilkinson  is  sacked  by  a  U  of  T 
welcoming  committee.  The  Blues  didn't  let  Wilkinson  complete  a  pass  in  their  victory 
over  the  Warriors. 


game. 

The  turning  point  came  early  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  when  with  the 
score  tied  at  seven,  the  Blues 
final  ly  clicked  on  a  play  they  tried 
the  last  two  games.  At  the  War- 
riors' 27-yard  line,  Dienesch 
handed  off  J^e  ball  to  Baskin. 


Instead  of  running,  Baskin  lofted 
a  pass  to  his  right  and  found  wide 
receiver  Eric  Shilts  open  just  in- 
side the  end  zone. 

Ironically,  in  the  previous 
two  attempts,  Shilts  was  the 
intended  receiver  on  the  play 
but  couldn't  make  the  catch. 


But  the  third  time  proved  to  be 
a  charm. 

"Baskin  threw  acouple  of  good 
passes  to  me  and  for  one  reason  or 
another  we  didn't  connect,"  the 
veteran  wide-out  said.  "But  today 
it  worked." 

•Please  see  Football,  page  20 


Field  hockey  scores  ugly  win  over  York 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

Last  Wednesday  at  Lamport  Sta- 
dium, the  field  hockey  Varsity 
Blues  and  the  York  Yeowomen 
looked  very  much  in  early-season 
form,  playing  shoddy  defence  and 
missing  numerous  opportunities  on 
the  attack.  But  the  Blues  had  the 
majority  of  the  chances,  so  by  a 
simplestatistical  analysis,  they  were 


bound  to  convert  on  one  of  them. 

As  it  happened,  math  was  on  U 
of  T's  side  that  day.  Twenty-two 
minutes  into  the  match,  Karen 
Wong  threaded  a  pass  through  a 
scrambling  York  defence  and  onto 
the  stick  of  Melissa  Smith,  who 
one-timed  a  bouncing  shot  over 
Yeowomen  goalkeeper  Sarah 
Forbes  for  the  game-winning  goal 
in  the  Blues'  1-0  victory. 

' 'We  didn "  t  play  too  wel I ,  but  i t '  s 


early  in  the  season,"  said  Smith 
after  the  game.  "We've  got  to 
move  forward  from  that.  We  can't 
play  well  every  day." 

Blues  1 ,  York  0 

"It' s  a  credit  to  the  team  that  we 
won,"  added  U  of  T  head  coach 
Beth  Ali.  "We  found  a  way  to  win, 
which  is  good.  But  we  still  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do." 

A  lot  of  that  work  will  probably 


RING    DAYS    AT    UNIVERSITY    OF  TORONTO 


IT'S  YOUR  TURN! 

Celebrate  and  Save  10% 

We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be  10%  off 
during  the  following  special  at  these  U  of  T  Bookstores: 

U  ofT  Bookstore  214  College  St.  (Koffler  Student  Centre) 
Sept.  30th  /  Oct.  1st,  2nd,  3rd  /  1 1  am  -  3  pm 


Scarborough  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
Oct.  6th,  7th,  8th  /  II  am  -  2  pm 

Erindale  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
Oct.  8th,  9th,  1 0th  /  1 1  am  -  2  pm 


University  of  Toronto 
Boolcstores 


> 


be  on  their  penalty  comers.  The 
Blues  had  a  plethora  of  such 
chances,  including  four  in  a  row  in 
the  second  half,  and  failed  to  con- 
vert on  all  of  them.  After  playing 
on  grass  in  their  first  five  games, 
the  Blues  seemed  to  have  trouble 
controlling  the  ball  on  the  artificial 
turf  of  Lamport. 

As  well,  U  of  T  missed  two 
breakaways,  including  a  two-on- 
none  opportunity  featuring  sec- 
ond-year players  Emily  Rix  and 
Wong.  On  a  lead  pass  from  Smith, 
Rix  split  the  York  defence  and 
went  in  alone  on  Forbes.  With 
Wong  joining  on  heron  the  wing, 
Rix  decided  to  make  a  second  pass 
to  the  forward,  who  couldn't  put 
it  past  a  sliding  Forbes. 

"We  know  we  have  to  score 
good  goals  on  [Forbes],"  said  an 
understanding  Ali,  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  York  goaltender,  a 
national  team  member.  "Some- 
times we  try  to  score  the  perfect 
goal  on  her  because  she  is  so  good, 
instead  of  just  taking  the  shot  and 
going  after  the  rebound." 

With  the  victory,  U  of  T  ce- 
mented its  hold  on  first  place  in 
Ontario  and  sent  a  struggling  York 
team  further  down  in  the  standings. 
The  Yeowomen,  who  defeated 
the  Blues  last  year  to  win  the 
provincial  championship,  are  cur- 
rently in  fourth  place  with  a  very 
mediocre  record  of  2-1-3. 

The  Blues  meet  York  again  two 
weeks  from  now  at  Lamport  Sta- 
dium. 


SPORT 


The  men' s  Varsity  Blues  rugby  team  overcame  an  early  7-0  deficit 
t  to  crush  the  Brock  Badgers  by  a  score  of  27-7  on  Saturday  afternoon 
f_at  Back  Campus, 

Brock  scored  the  first  try  of  the  game  but  the  Blues  quickly 
recovered  with  a  coupleof  penalty  kicks  by  Brad  Chambers  to  close 
the  gap  to  one  point.  From  this  point  onwards,  U  of  T  deluged  the 
Badgers  with  swift  lateral  passing  and  tough  physical  play.  The 
Blues  took  the  lead  when  Chris  Gibson  received  the  ball  from  a 
scrum  in  the  Brock  end  and  took  it  into  the  end  zone  forthe  try.  After 
the  Badgers  missed  apenalty  kick,  the  Blues  converted  one  of  their 
own  to  make  the  score  16-7, 

Brock  seemed  unable  to  run  the  bal  1  out  of  their  end  due  to  some 
funous  tackling  by  the  Blues.  As  a  result,  U  of  T  had  plenty  of 
offensive  chances  and  they  madegoodon  most  of  them.  A  couple 
of  kicks  by  Chambers  and  a  try  by  Stan  Cho  rounded  out  the  scoring. 

In  winning  the  game,  the  B  lues  demonstrated  remarkable  poise  by 
keeping  their  emotions  under  control  and  systematically  dismantling 
the  Brock  defense. 

"It  was  a  hard,  tough  game  which  we  dominated  from  start  to 
finish,"  remarked  Blues  head  coach  Joe  Brancato.  'To  be  able  to 
pull  out  this  win  showed  a  lot  of  character  and  discipline." 

The  Blues  record  now  stands  at  3-0,  They  now  prepare  for  a 
rematch  against  the  Brock  Badgers  on  Saturday,  this  time  in  St, 
Catharines. 

Dan  Zachariah 

Short  shorts:  Here's  a  chance  to  score  FREE  hot  chocolate.  The 
Athletic  Centre  is  holding  a  free  on-ice  assessment  of  your  skating 
skills  at  Varsity  Arena  this  Wednesday  from  2  to  4  p.m.  If  you  want 
to  learn  how  to  skate,  or  improve  your  skills  in  figure  skating,  power 
skating  orskatingfor  hockey,  instructors  will  bethcre  to  recommend 
aclass  that  will  help  you  out.  Free  hot  chocol  ate  wi  1 1  be  .served ...  On 
Thursday,  six  players  from  the  Varsity  Blues'  tennis  team  will  be 
holding  a  clinic  from  7  to  9:30  p.m.  in  the  AC  Field  House.  For  $5, 
you  can  learn  about  al  I  the  strokes  you  need  to  take  your  game  to  new 
heights.  Players  of  all  skill  levels  are  welcome.  Call  222-7841  for 
more  details. 


Blue  and  white  on  tap 
for  the  week  of  Sept.  29 

MONDAY 

GOLFiGuelph  Invitational  at  Cutten  Club  in  Guelph,  1 0  a.m. 
TUESDAY 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  Western  (exhibition)  in  London, 
timeTBA 

WEDNESDAY 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  Waterloo  at  Athletic  Centre 
Sports  Gym,  7:30  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  vs.  Waterloo  and  Brock  in 
Waterloo,5:30p.m. 

SATURDAY 
BASEBALL:  vs.  Georgian  College,  2  p.m. 
CROSS  COUNTRY:  men  and  women  -  Waterloo  Open  in 
Waterloo,  I  p.m. 

FENCING:  men  and  women  -  Toronto  Open  at  .Athletic 
Centre  Fencing  Salle,  9  a.m. 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  Queen's  at  Lamport  Stadium,  12:15 
p.m. 

FOOTBALL:  vs.  Laurier  in  Waterloo,  2  p.m. 

HOCKEY:  men  -  York  Tournament  (exhibition)  at  IceGardens  in 

North  York,  5:30  p.m. 

LACROSSE:  men  vs.  Queen's  in  Kingston,  2  p.m. 
ROWING:  men  and  women  -  Trent  Open  in  Peterborough,  8:30 
am, 

RUGBY:  women  -  vs.  MeMaster  at  University  College  Back 
Campus,  1  p.m.;  men  -  vs.  Brock  in  St.  Catharines,  1  p.m. 
TENNIS:  men  -  vs.  Ottawa  and  McGill  in  Montreal,  9  a.m.; 
women  -  vs.  MeMaster  and  McGill  at  Mayfair  Tennis  Club  in 
North  York,  4  p.m. 

WATERPOLO:  men  -  vs.  Western  in  London,  12:30  p.m.;  vs. 
MeMaster  in  Hamilton,  5:30  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

BASEBALL:  vs.  Durham  College  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in  East 
York,  2  p.m. 

FENCING:  men  and  women  -  Toronto  Open  at  Athletic 
Centre  Fencing  Salle,  9  a.m. 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  McGill  at  Lamport  Stadium,  11:45 
a.m. 

HOCKEY:  men  -  York  Tournament  (exhibition)  at  IceGardens  in 
North  York,  2  p.m. 

LACROSSE:  women -vs.  Trent  in  Peterborough,  1 1 :30a,m.;  vs. 
York  in  Peterborough,  2  p.m.;  men  -  vs.  Brock  at  University 
College  Back  Campus,  2  p.m. 

ROWING:  men  and  women  -  Western  Open  in  London,  8:30  a.m. 
SOCCER:  vs.  York  at  York  Event  Field  in  North  York,  men  at  1 
p.m.,  women  al  3  p.m. 
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Social  workers  fend  off  donors 


Last-minute  protest  marks  dissent 


BY  KATE  MURPHY  AND 
SARAH  SCHMIDT 

While  donors  and  top  administrators  were 
busy  inside  sipping  their  wine  in  the  newly 
renovated  faculty  of  social  work  building 
on  Tuesday,  students  were  busy  outside 
protesting. 

Faculty  of  social  work  student  Peter 
Brookman  stumbled  upon  the  gathering 
on  his  way  to  class  in  the  new  building, 
with  amarble  'wall  of  donors'  in  the  foyer 
as  its  latest  adornment. 

"I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.  I 


was  totally  taken  aback  by  all  the  glitz.  It 
was  quite  clear  the  priority  was  money 
and  schmoozing,"  Brookman  said,  adding 
he  and  other  students  who  were  unaware 
the  event  was  taking  place.immediately 
moved  into  protest  mode. 

Entertained  by  a  three  piece  jazz  band, 
top  administrators  including  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  wined  and  dined 
donors  with  an  array  of  finger  food  and 
desserts. 

Some  faculty ,  encouraged  in  a  reminder 
memo  from  their  dean  Wes  Shera  to  wear 
their  'Sunday  best,'  were  also  in  attend- 


ance at  this  noon  hour  affair. 

"It  was  quite  posh  and  corporate,"  said 
social  work  student  Janice  Shaw  who.also 
found  out  about  the  ceremony  to  usher  in 
the  newly  renovated  building  by  fluke. 
"The  focus  was  on  upgrading  the  building 
ratherthan  upgrading  public  education  or 
addressing  social  justice." 

The  mission  statement  of  the  faculty 
of  social  work  is  to  promote  social  jus- 
tice. Speakers  at  the  ribbon  cutting  event 
included  Shari  Fell,  chair  of  the  faculty '  s 
campaign  committee  and  married  to  the 
president  of  RBC  Dominion  Securities 
and  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  president 
of  Brookmoor  Enterprises  Ltd.  and 


married  to  the  head  of  EdperBrascan 
Ltd. 

"Everybody  said  the  right  thing,"  said 
Prichard  about  the  speeches. 

But  within  a  few  hours,  students  were 
chanting  "Hey,  hey,  ho,  ho,  corporate 
funding  has  got  to  go!"  outside  of  their 
new  building.  The  students  decided  to 
walk  out  of  class  in  protest  of  the  event 
from  which  they  say  they  were  ex- 
cluded. 

Inside,  administrators  and  donors, 
shielded  from  thechants  and  signs,  praised 
the  flood  of  new  money  streaming  into  the 
faculty. 

•  please  see  Protestors,  page  2 


Bush  says  yes, 
students  say  no 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

While  George  Bush  was  accept- 
ing U  of  T' s  offer  of  an  honourary 
degree  earlier  this  week,  irate 
student  groups  were  voting  to 
condemn  the  university  for  the 
very  idea. 

The  Graduate  Students  Un- 
ion, Students'  Administrative 
Council,  and  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence Student  Union  all  have 
motions  in  the  works  set  to  re- 
proach the  university  for  their 
controversial  decision. 

The  Graduate  Students  Un- 
ion' s  motion  passed  almost  unani- 
mously at  a  Monday  night  coun- 
cil meeting. 

Graduate  civil  engineering  stu- 
dent  representative  Stefan 
Reinecke  seconded  the  motion 
at  his  first  GSU  meeting.  He 
says  he  is  familiar  enough  with 
Bush's  recent  history  to  con- 
sider him  highly  unworthy  of  thi  s 
recognition. 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  uni- 


versity withdraw  their  offer," 
Reinecke  said.  "The  university 
is  in  a  potentially  embarrassing 
situation  right  now,  especially 
because  Bush  has  accepted. 
We'll  have  to  lay  the  pressure 
on." 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  executive  also  passed 
an  anti-Bush  motion  on  Tuesday, 
which  will  be  debated  by  their 
board  at  its  next  meeting. 

SAC  executive  member 
Rachel  Arbour,  who  put  for- 
ward the  motion,  says  Bush  is 
an  inappropriate  recipient  of 
this  degree.  She  adds  that  there 
are  a  number  of  Canadians 
world-renowned  for  their 
peace-keeping  accomplish- 
ments who  have  been  over- 
looked in  this  ruling,  making  it 
even  more  infuriating. 

"The  university  needs  to  be 
aware  there  is  dissent  to  this 
decision.  George  Bush  is  not 
Canadian,  he' s  never  done  any- 
thing for  U  of  T.  He  doesn't 
stand  out  as  a  world  leader  de- 


Where  D'j  WE  DKW  rat  Lne 


Riff-raff  strike  again,  spoiling  yet  another  posh  event 
was  spotted  at  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  yesterday 
unversity's  semoozing  of  corporate  Big-Wig  for  their 

serving  of  this  honour,"  shesaid.     swallow  his  pride  and  say  stu- 


The  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  executive  assist- 
ant Terry  Buckland  says  the 
university  will  have  to  bow  to 
pressure.  ASSU  will  also  be 
voting  on  a  motion  condemning 
the  university  for  its  decision  at 
their  next  general  meeting. 

"Prichard  is  going  to  have  to 


dent  groups  and  community  feed- 
back has  been  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  this  decision.  He'll 
have  to  say  he's  sorry,  but  maybe 
he  and  George  can  do  lunch,"  he 
said. 

These  student  groups  are  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  over 
100  U  of  T  faculty  who  have 


Protestor  Peter  Bookman 
.  He  was  enraged  by  the 
funding. 

signed  a  letter  condemning  the 
university's  decision. 

Director  of  Public  Affairs 
Susan  Bloch-Nevitt  speaking  on 
behalf  of  president  Robert 
Prichard  says  protesting  is  agood 
sign,  but  there's  no  way  the  uni- 
versity is  going  to  retract  the 
offer. 

•  please  see  Bush,  page  3 


Campaign  'dream  team'  up  close  and  personal 


i 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

When  the  University  of  Toronto 
spent  over  $  1 00,000  to  unveil  the 
leaders  of  its  fundraising  cam- 
paign to  the  nation  this  week,  the 
faces  of  Canada' s  corporate  elite 
stared  back  with  smiles  on  their 
faces. 

The  full-colour,  three-page 
ads  in  Canada's 
national  and  fi 
nancialnewspa 
pers  showing 
off  the  execu 
tive  committee 
of  U  of  T's  $400-million 
fundraising  campaign  was  a 
chance  for  the  university  to 
present  to  the  country  what  it 
refers  to  as  the  campaign's 
'dream  team.' 

Among  thosejoining  team  cap- 
tain Bankof  Montreal  president 
Anthony  Comper,  who  is  also 
the  chair  of  the  university '  s  Go  v- 
erning  Council,  are  one  of  his 
bank's  vice-presidents;  the  presi- 
dent of  Toronto  Dominion  Bank; 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
CanadianlmperialB  ank  of  Com- 
merce; the  chairman  of  CIBC 
Wood  Gundy  Securities;  the 
CEO  of  Barrick  Gold;  and  the 
vice-president  of  Nesbitt  Bums 
Inc. 


EWS 


analysts 


'There' s  a  real  mixture,"  said 
Jon  Dellandrea,  U  of  T's  vice- 
president  and  chief  development 
officer  about  the  dream  team  of 
24on  which  one  visible  minority 
and  six  women  play.  "There' s  all 
sorts  of  folks." 

STRIKE  ONE 
But  leading  policy  analysts  in  the 
country  say  U  of  T' s  fundraisers 
represent  a  small  group  of  cor- 
porate elite  who 
have  been  collec- 
tively pushing  for 
further  cuts  to 
public  education 
through  corpo- 
rate Canada's  lobby  group,  the 
Business  Council  on  National  Is- 
sues. 

Formed  in  1976,  the  council 
consists  of  the  top  150 
transnational  corporations  with 
assets  totaling  over  $1.2  trillion 
and  annual  revenues  of  $400 
billion. 

"If  you  look  at  the  business 
council's  policies  overthelast  20 
years,  they've  successfully  lob- 
bied government  to  reduce  so- 
cial spending,  to  privatize  more 
government  services  and  institu- 
tions, to  deregulate  some  of  the 
majorindustries,"  saidEdFinnof 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy 
Alternatives. 

"And  one  of  the  obvious  ef- 


fects was  to  reduce  spending  on 
education.  This  has  created  a 
funding  crisis  in  the  education 
field  and  has  opened  the  door  for 
corporations  to  move  in,"  Finn 
added. 

Business  council  chair  Al 


Flood  has  been  welcomed  aboard 
the  campaign  dream  team.  He  is 
joined  by  fellow  council  mem- 
bers doubling  as  U  of  T  cam- 
paign leaders;  Hal  Jackman  of 
E-L  Financial  Corporation  Ltd. 
and  Charles  Baillie  of  the  To- 


ronto Dominion  Bank. 

Other  companies  who  have 
representatives  on  both  bodies 
include  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
EdperBrascan  Corporation  and 
Imasco  Ltd. 

•  please  see  Background,  page  2 


U  of  T  Queer  kiss-in 
leaves  tongues  wagging 


BY  JASON  SCOTT 

There  are  hot  lips  rai  sing  queer 
awareness  on  campus. 

Members  of  Queer  Resist- 
ance, a  newly-formed  group  at 
U  of  T,  staged  a  queer-positive 
kiss-in  on  the  steps  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  yesterday  to  raise 
awareness  about  the  needs  of 
gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  transsexual 
and  transgender  students. 

"We  shouldn't  be  hated  or 
feared  because  we  have  the 
gall  to  show  affection  in  pub- 
lic," said  Heather  Mitchell,  a 
member  of  Lesbians,  Gays  and 
Bisexuals  of  U  of  T,  the  um- 
brella group  for  Queer  Resist- 
ance. 

About  thirty  people  gathered 
on  the  steps  of  Sidney  Smith 


Hall  to  kiss,  hug,  chant,  blow 
kazoos  and  hand  out  Hershey 
Kisses  and  pink  bubble  gum  dur- 
ing the  20-minute-long  kiss-in. 

"As  long  as  there's  silence 
about  queer  issues  we  won't 
make  any  progress  as  far  as 
equity  goes,"  said  Bonte 
Minnema,  a  co-ordinator  with 
LGBOut  about  the  need  for  uni- 
versity initiatives  to  reduce  homo- 
phobia on  campus. 

"We  want  people  to  know  not 
onlydoweexistbutthisispartof 
who  we  are.  We  are  part  of  a 
family  and  a  community." 

This  year' s  annual  report  from 
the  university's  Sexual  Harass- 
mentEducation,Counsellingand 
Complaint  Office  showed  that 
between  July  1,  1996  and  June 
30,  1997  there  were  12  formal 


and  14  informal  complaints  of 
harassment  based  on  sexual  ori  - 
entation. 

"University  policy  on  equity 
in  relation  to  sexual  orientation 
is,  in  some  departments  and 
sectors,  still  inadequately  un- 
derstood," wrote  Paddy  Stamp, 
the  university's  sexual  harass- 
ment officer  in  the  report. 

U  of  T  student  Diana  Moon 
says  she  was  subjected  to  that 
type  of  homophobi  a  while  walk- 
ing to  the  kiss-in  when  some- 
body spotted  the  rainbow  trian- 
gle on  her  jacket.  'They  said 
'There'sareal  geek  infestation 
happening  over  there." 

Other  students  stopped  be- 
tween classes  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  kiss-in. 
•  please  see  Campus,  page  3 
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Background  blitz  on  big  players 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"We  are  extraordinarily  fortu- 
nate to  have  all  of  them  so  commit- 
ted to  our  cause.  The  campaign 
executive  would  be  the  envy  of 
any  public  philanthropic  endeavor 
in  any  field  in  Canada,"  said  U  of 
T  president  Robert  Prichard  about 
the  group  of  24,  who  are  plastered 
across  advertisements  sporting 
matching  coats  with  the  Roots  logo 
on  one  side  and  the  university's 
crest  on  the  other. 

"It's  amazingly  strong  and  dis- 
tinguished group  and  I  could  count 
theircommitment  amongthe  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  many  bless- 
ings." 


The  members  collectively  sit  on 
more  than  80  corporate  boards, 
many  of  whom  direct  each  other' s 
companies.  Lionel  Schipper,  for 
example,  sits  on  the  board  of  the 
company  headed  by  Joseph 
Rotman,  who  sits  on  Peter  Munk' s 
company .  Trevor  Eyton,  appointed 
to  the  Canadian  Senate  by  Brian 
Mulroney ,  also  sits  Munk' s  Barrick 
Gold,  who  sitson  Hollinger's  board 
along  with  fellow  dream  team  mem- 
ber Hal  Jackman. 

STRIKE  TWO 
The  same  team  members  backi  ng 
U  of  T  run  companies  which  also 
help  finance  the  Fraser  Institute, 
an  ultra-conservative  think  tank. 


The  institute' s  executi  ve  di rector 
is  currently  calling  for  the  all-out 
privatization  of  post-secondary 
education  in  Canada. 

Michael  Walker,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Fraser  Institute,  says 
he  firmly  believes  in  the  outright 
privatization  of  post-secondary 
education  where  students  pay  the 
full-cost  of  their  education  and 
government' s  contribute  nil  to  the 
institution. 

"Our  view  is  that  financing  for 
post-secondary  education  should 
arrive  not  in  the  form  of  a  cheque 
from  government,  but  tuition  fees 
from  students,"  he  said.  "The  other 
way  doesn't  put  pressure  on  the 


Protestors  not  productive:  dean 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"This  is  the  rc-emergence  of 
social  work  as  being  of  great  sig- 
nificance," said  Fell. 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  any  of  the 
money  we've  received.  Many  of 
the  private  individuals  or  corpo- 
rate donations  are  coming  from 
those  who  work  for  social  justice," 
Fell  added.  "We  would  never 
knowingly  solicit  funds  from  com- 
panies who  were  violating  basic 
human  rights." 

Outside,  students  had  a  differ- 
ent take  on  the  track  record  of 
some  of  the  donors. 

"Maybe  if  there  was  genocide 
happening  on  their  front  steps 
they'd  see  it.  If  it's  happening 
thousands  of  miles  away,  it's 
okay,"  said  Fitzpatrick,  alluding  to 
Chow  Yei  Ching's  gift. 

Founder,  chairman  and  manag- 
ing director  of  Chevalier  Group, 
Chow  Yei  Ching,  directs  1 50  sub- 
sidiaries and  branch  offices,  in- 
cluding holdings  in  Burma. 

Businesses  are  facing  interna- 
tional pressure  to  pull  out  of  Burma 


because  of  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations occurring  in  a  country  al- 
legedly ruled  by  a  corrupt  dicta- 
torship and  imperial  corporate  in- 
fluence. 

Many  have  already  pulled  out, 
with  Pepsi  Co.  being  the  most 
recent  after  responding  to  a  suc- 
cessful international  boycott 
launched  against  their  products  to 
force  the  move. 

But  closer  to  home,  Brookman 
says  the  hypocrisy  has  become  so 
great  the  faculty  is  an  uncomfort- 
able place  to  study. 

"I  feel  very  uncomfortable 
about  the  situation  I'm  in  right 
now,"  he  said.  "I  go  to  school  at  a 
faculty  that  takes  money  from  the 
Royal  Bank,  which  strongly  sup- 
ports the  policies  that  hurt  the  peo- 
ple I  work  with — the  homeless 
people  who  have  suffered  cata- 
strophically  at  the  hands  of  these 
policies." 

The  Royal  Bank,  whose  name 
also  appears  on  the  wall  of  donors, 
is  a  memberof  the  Business  Coun- 
cil on  National  Issues,  a  national 


lobby  group  of  the  top  1 50  corpo- 
rations in  Canada.  The  council 
lobbies  the  government  to  curb 
government  spending,  implement 
tax  cuts  and  deregulate  and  priva- 
tize certain  industries  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  McCain  family,  owners  of 
the  1.2billiondollarsMcCainfoods 
have  created  the  McCain  chair  in 
child  and  family.  The  university 
has  also  paid  for  and  named  a 
Sandra  Rotman  chair  in  social 
work  in  recognition  of  the  Rotman 
Foundation' s  $  1 5  million  donation 
matched  by  public  funds. 

But  faculty  dean  Shera  says 
this  small  group  of  protesters  is 
not  being  very  productive.  "Our 
approach  is  to  engage  in  debate 
and  educate,"  he  said.  "Our  ap- 
proach is  to  engage  with  our  cor- 
porate donors  on  matters  o f  pol icy . " 

Faculty  member  Allan  Irving 
who  participated  in  the  protest, 
however,  says  this  is  shortsighted 
and  misguided. 

"Corporations  are  not  into  so- 
cial justice." 


Where  guys 
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customer. 

"This  is  not  an  outlandish  idea," 
Walker  said,  adding  these  types  of 
fundraisinginitiatives  are  good  be- 
cause they  reorient  institutions 
back  to  the  realm  of  the  private. 

"It  was  the  seduction  of  the 
public  purse  that  made  them  go 
this  way  in  the  first  place." 

The  Fraser  Institute  is  known 
for  its  anti-unemployment  insur- 
ance, anti-Canada  Pension  Plan, 
anti-Medicare,  pro-privatization 
and  pro-deregulation  policies. 

Other  representatives  who 
sprint  money  between  U  of  T's 
campaign  dream  team  and  the 
Fraser  Institute  include  National 
Trust,  CIBC  and  Power  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  speaks  to  a  fundamental 
irony,  says  Tony  Clark,  director  of 
the  Polaris  Institute. 

'This  is  the  emergence  of  what 
I  call  corporate  tyranny  and  when 
it  creeps  into  our  post-secondary 
institution,  it's  about  wanting  to 
shape  mind  sets  in  their  vested 
interests,"  said  Clark. 

But  Prichard  is  not  bothered  by 
these  close  link's.  "I  measure  these 
men  and  women  by  their  acts  not 
their  associations,"  said  Prichard. 

And  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  development  of- 
ficer, is  surprised  by  the  news  that 
the  bodies  which  fellow  dream 
team  players'  support  want  to  pri- 
vatize university  education.  "I  have 
never  heard  from  those  groups 
that  post-secondary  education 
should  be  privatized." 

STRIKE  THREE 
However,  even  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  dream  team  espouse  a 
private  model  of  post-secondary 
education.  Norman  Jewison,  U  of 
T  alumni,  CEO  of  Yorktown  Pro- 
ductions Ltd.  And  director  and 
producerof  award-winning  films 
including  Moostruck  and  A  Sol- 


U  of  T's  chief  fundraiser  Jon  Dellandrea  practices  the 
warm  yet  smoothly  detached  way  to  hug  a  donor. 


dier's  Slon',  says  private  monies 
could  replace  public  contributions. 

"It  needs  the  support  of  alumni 
because  governments  are  pulling 
back,"  said  Jewison.  "Maybethis 
is  the  way  it  should  be.  Who  better 
to  support  the  institution  but  those 
who  have  passed  through  it.  Some 
have  made  a  lot  of  money.  It's  like 
paying  your  dues,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  case  study  in  the  Canadian 
Film  Centre,  which  he  founded 
and  is  co-chair. 

"At  the  beginning  we  relied  on 
government  for  one-third  of  our 
funding,"  Jewison  said.  "Now 
we're  down  to  20  per  cent." 

Stephanie  Roy,  graduate  stu- 
dent at  OISE  and  chair  of  the 
graduate  caucus  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Student,  says  the 
campaign's  leadership  frightens 
her. 

"What  it  sounds  like  to  me  is 


they're  trying  to  build  up  enough 
equity  to  make  it  on  our  own, 
especially  if  they're  saying  they 
don' t  believe  in  public  education," 
said  Roy.  "What  they '  ve  saying  is 
they  don't  want  to  pay  taxes,  but 
they'll  raise  money  from  their 
friends  who  don't  want  to  pay 
taxes,  i  nstead  of  promoti  ng  public 
education  through  an  equitable  tax 
system." 

The  council  sees  the  nation's 
high  debt  and  high  taxes  as  two  of 
the  nation's  three  "scrouges." 
PRICHARD  CALLS 
THE  GAME 
Prichard  remains  confident  the 
dream  team  will  pull  through  for 
public  education. 

'They  have  all  agreed  to  make 
large  personal  commitments  of 
theirtime, energy  and  reputations 
to  the  success  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  one  of  the  world's 
prcatpiihlir-rpsparrhinstihilinns 
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Rockefeller  jets  over  to  U  of  T 


Business  tycoon  no 
Great  Mind,  say  critics 


Campus  kissin' 
gets  political 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"We  have  respect  for  ail  hu- 
man beings  and  we  support  di- 
versity," said  graduate  student  in 
theology  Simon  Appolloni,  aco- 
ordinator  of  U  of  Ts  Student 
Christian  Movement,  adding 
many  people  wrongly  mterpret 
the  Bible  as  condemning  homo- 
sexuality. References  to  sodomy 
in  the  Bible  actually  referto rap- 
ing women  not  anal  intercourse, 
he  added. 

"They  feel  they're  treated  un- 
fairlyas  a  groupsotheyhavearight 
to  speak  out  about  what  they  see  as 
aninjustice,"saidKevinPatersona 
third-yearEngi  ish  student. 

But  not  all  U  of  T  students 
were  dirilted  by  the  sight  of  the 
kissingcouples. 

"I  think  they  have  every  right 
to  demonstrate  but  if  they  just 
want  to  be  accepted  thc>  don't 


have  to  do  this,"  said  a  first-year 
arts  student.  "It  makes  people 
thing  about  it  aitd  question  it." 

"You're  gay.  Who  cares?  I 
don't,"  echoed  her  friend 

Others  were  more  forthright 
about  their  feel  i  ngs. 

"i'moneof  diose  church-type 
people  who  thinks  that  lifestyle 
isn'tright." 

But  that  view  came  under  tire 
from  other  students. 

"We  live  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. If  they  want  to  do  it  in  public 
they  have  a  right  to/'  said  U  of  T 
student  Kathryn  Geddes  as  she  and 
two  friends  stopped  on  their  way  to 
class  to  watch  the  demonstratioa 

"It  seems  to  me  they  have  a 
rough  time  of  it  when  people  find 
out  they're  gay,"  said  Vana 
Xiggoros  as  she  ate  lunch  and 
watched  the  demonstration.  "J 
admire  their  guts." 


BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
outraged  the  community  by  choos- 
ing a  big  banker  who  backed  con- 
troversial investments  in  Mexico 
as  one  of  the  Great  Minds  lectur- 
ing on  free  trade  this  week. 

On  Monday,  David  Rockefeller 
raved  about  the  benefits  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  to  a  packed  meeting 
roomatTrinity  College.  He  spoke 
of  the  opportunity  for  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  to  perform  a  growing 
leadership  role  in  the  hemisphere. 

B^it  critics  suggest  Rockefeller 
is  talking  about  corporate  leader- 
ship, not  democratic  alliances. 
They  say  his  position  as  founder 
of  the  elite  trilateral  commission 
which  set  the  stage  for  free  trade 
makes  him  contemptible,  rather 
than  an  admirable  expert  on  the 
subject. 

Policy  analyst  Tony  Clarke,  at- 
tributed Rockefeller' s  commission 
with  "creating  a  program  for  dis- 
mantling much  of  the  social  wel- 
fare state  through  free  trade,  pri- 
vatization, and  deregulation." 
Clarke  is  theauthor  of  The  Silent 
Coup:  The  Corporate  Hijack- 
ing of  Canada. 

The  committee  created  a  part- 
nership among  the  ruling  classes 
of  North  America,  western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  western  capitalism  in 
an  explosive  world.  Experts  credit 


Bush  banned  by  students 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"I  think  the  debate  going  on 
right  now  is  a  good  one  and  a  fair 
one,  and  it's  appropriate  for  a 
university.  Debate  can  and  should 
rage,"  she  said.  "It  will  happen  in 
November,"  referring  to  the  Nov. 
19  convocation  ceremony  date 
when  Bush  is  to  receive  his  de- 
gree. 

But  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  co-ordiantor 
Elena  Lonero  says  Bush  should 
expect  intense  protest  if  he  ven- 
tures to  visit  U  of  T  campus 
laterthis  fall. 

"He'  11  get  really  strong  opposi- 
tion and  protest —  a  lot  of  people 
are  really,  really  angry,"  she  said. 


"I  can' t  believe  the  university 
is  going  through  with  this — they 
had  a  chance  to  quietly  reverse 
this  ridiculous  decision.  Now  they 
have  lost  that  chance,"  she 
added. 

Since  1850,  the  university  has 
awarded  over  1  OOffhonourary  de- 
grees, but  none  have  ever  pro- 
voked this  extent  of  organized 
protest,  according  to  Bloch- 
Nevitte. 

"The  fact  that  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  a  selected  honourary  de- 
gree recipient  is  neither  new  nor 
precedent-setting,"  Bloch-Nevitte 
said,  adding  that  opposition  in  the 
past  has  only  taken  the  form  of 
individual  letters  or  phone  calls. 


The  university's  tendency  to 
make  important  decisions  with- 
out acknowledging  the  values  of 
the  wider  community  is  also  noth- 
ing new,  says  Buckland,  pointing 
to  the  president' s  office  as  setting 
this  trend. 

'This  kind  of  added  pressure  is 
something  Prichard  doesn't  need 
these  days.  With  all  the  things 
that  are  going  on  with  the  issues 
of  racism  and  now  Bush,  his  whole 
handling  of  office  comes  into  ques- 
tion. 

"One  day  a  real  student  is  go- 
ing to  stand  up  and  call  for  his 
resignation,"  he  said.  "And  there 
will  be  lots  of  people  to  back  that 
student  up." 
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it  as  a  stepping  block  towards  the 
creation  of  NAFTA. 

CONTROVERSIAL 
CREDENTIALS 

Rockefeller's  honoured  appear- 
ance at  U  of  T  came  on  the  eve  of 
the  international  'End  Corporate 
Dominance  Month,'  leaving  an 
ironic  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the 
organizers. 

"I'd  rather  call  it  great  pocket 
books,  than  great  minds,"  said  ac- 
tivist Cedar  Stevens,  adding  she  is 
concerned  that  post-secondary 
institutions  will  become  corporate 
training  grounds. 

But  according  to  U  of  T  Inter- 
national Studies  professor  Sylvia 
Os  try,  whointroduced  Rockefeller, 
he  is  the  perfect  lecturer  on  the 
subject. 

'There  is  no  one  more  appropri- 
ate than  David  Rockefeller  to  open 
the  international  relations  semi- 
nars," she  said 

U  of  T  management  professor 
Peter  Pauly  agrees.  "There  is  no- 
body alive  who  is  more  clearly  a 
symbol,  almost  an  icon  of  intema- 
tional  affairs  than  David 
Rockefeller,"  said  Pauly,  who  is 
also  from  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis. 

Pauly,  who  helped  organize 
Rockefeller's  visit  to  U  of  T,  says 
people  should  remember  they  do 
not  have  to  agree  with  the  speak- 
er's past  to  gain  from  his  insights. 
"The  university's  mission  in  soci- 
ety is  to  provide  a  forum  for  all 
opinions,"  he  said. 

SPICY  PAST 

But  critics  are  particulariy  uncom- 
fortable with  Rockfeller's  role  as 
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former  chair  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan banking  group  and  master- 
mind behind  their  exploitative  fi- 
nancial role  in  Mexico  post-free 
trade. 

"NAFTA,  in  my  view,  has  been 
an  overwhelming  success," 
Rockefeller  toldtheaudienceabout 
the  free  trade  agreement  lifting 
tariffs  between  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico. 

Since  the  agreement's  incep- 
tion, American  corporations  have 
moved  to  shore  up  Mexico's  lu- 
crative market,  with  Rockefeller's 
banking  group  helping  to  pave  the 
way. 

Today,  approximately  1,750 
U.S.  companies  are  raking  in  prof- 
its from  low-wage  Maquiladora 
plants  by  operating  in  Mexican 
free  trade  zones.  They  pay  no 
taxes  to  the  Mexican  government 
on  their  earnings,  while  the  aver- 
age hourly  factory  wage  remains 
stagnate  at  $1.85. 

David  Langille,  an  analyst  at  the 
Centre  for  Social  Justice,  says 
Rockefelleris  endorsing  an  agree- 
ment that  allows  corporations  such 
as  Chase  Manhattan  to  become 
more  powerful  than  domestic  gov- 
ernments. 

'  'Capital  has  gone  global,  which 
gives  it  more  power  to  influence 
the  State,"  he  said. 

MONEY  TALKS 

Chase  Manhattan  is  no  stranger 
to  the  fading  line  separating  fi- 
nancial influence  from  political 
power  in  Mexico.  In  1995,  the 
banking  group  was  busy  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  response 
to  Mexico's  political  and  eco- 
nomic woes.  A  leaked  memo 
tracking  the  banking  group' s  po- 
sition revealed  its  concern  that 
inconvenient  uprisings  of 
Zapatisatas  rebels  were  threat- 


ening the  stability  of  the  financial 
community. 

"The  government  will  need  to 
eliminate  the  Zapatistas  to  demon- 
strate theireffectivecontrol  of  the 
national  territory  and  of  security 
policy,"  said  the  memo,  about  the 
aboriginals  cries  for  self-determi- 
nation in  the  southern  state  of 
Chiapas. 

The  memo  outlined  a  strategy 
which  focused  Mexico's  efforts 
on  stabilizing  the  plummeting  peso, 
rather  than  restoring  democracy 
to  the  peasants.  It  suggested  Presi- 
dent Zedillo  abandon  his  campaign 
promise  to  free  the  people  from 
one-party  rule  and  focus  on  fi- 
nances instead. 

Activists  claim  the  Mexican 
government  took  the  advice  in  the 
memo  to  heart. 

ACTIVISTS  BALK 

Genny  Santos,  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  F*ublic  Interest  Research 
Group  at  U  of  T,  says  the  ensuing 
government  crackdown  on  the 
rebels  has  been  eerily  in  line  with 
Chase  Manhattan' s  position. 

She  says  the  banking  group's 
quest  for  capital  leaves  them 
wielding  the  same  power  suc- 
cessful foreign  invaders  swept 
up  in  the  pre-global  economy 
days.  "What  they  go  for  is  not 
territory,  they  go  for  capital,  un- 
dermining the  sovereignty  of 
Mexican  people  at  the  same 
time,"  she  said. 

Many  have  been  left  wondering 
what  the  university  makes  of  his 
track  record.  But  its  spokespeople 
are  not  forthcoming. 

When  Susan  Bloch-Nevitt,  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  at  U  of  T 
was  asked  her  opinion  on 
Rockefeller' s  past  business  prac- 
tices she  replied,  "I  can  not  engage 
in  that  debate." 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "With  all  the  information  out  there,  who  is  going  to  know  that  I  copied 
a  couple  of  sentences  into  one  of  my  essays."  U  of  T  student  Stephanie  Privitera  finally 
explains  the  eerie  relationship  between  Web  junkies  and  high  CPA's  at  this  university. 

Top  ten  reason  why 
The  Campaign  is  IT 

concerned  about  al  1  the  risks  its  taking  lately . . .  the 
charges  of  racism,  hooking  up  with  a  spy  like 
Bush.  But  it  forges  ahead  without  missing  a  beat. 
In  fact,  the  spin  doctors  are  talking  about  how 
much  they  like  debate  and  dissent  on  campus. 
Sure. 

4.  ITS  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ANGELS. 

When  Rob  gets  the  university  into  a  mess,  he 
sticks  the  clean-up  with  a  crew  who,  ironically 
enough,  all  happen  to  be  women  housed  at  21 
King' s  College.  They'  re  always  s  woopi  ng  in  to  do 
damage  control  one  fall  out  after  another.  These 
women  deserve  betterjobs.  Despite  the  pressure 
they  are  frustratingly  nice,  relentlessly  relaxed 
and  inexplicably  loyal.  And  they  put  out  a  damn 
good  paper  with  acriticai  edge  never  seen  before. 
3.  ITS  CONVINCING  RAVE  REVIEWS. 
Check  out  yesterday's  Toronto  Star  and  its  con- 
siderate 200  word  bl  i  p  on  the  embarrassi  ng  George 
Bush  fiasco  buried  in  the  new  GTA  section 
(which  sucks,  by  the  way).  Shockingly  quiet  on 
campus  scandal  is  Robbie's  old  friend  Billy 
Thorsell's  Globe  and  Mail.  Maybe  the  $70,000 
cheque  U  of  T  handed  the  paper  this  week  for  its 
three-page  colour-ad  spread  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Or,  maybe  it  has  to  do  with  a  new  presence 
on  our  Governing  Council — G  &  M  publisher  and 
CEO  Roger  Parkinson.  What  strategic  thinking 
the  university  engages  in. 

2.  ITS  FLASHY  PACKAGING. 
That  Sergeant  Pepper-esk  quality  to  the  dream 
team' s  million-dollar  photo  with  the  cut  and  paste 
heads  does  look  kind  of  funny.  But  aside  from  this 
little  glitch  (we  know,  it's  so  hard  to  get  all  those 
important  people  dressed  in  such  cute  jackets  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same),  the  materials  are 
really  slick.  Funny  though,  a  lot  of  details  seem  to 
be  missing  from  the  packages — like  when  and 
where  the  big  announcements  are  happening. 

1.  ITS  CUTE  SURPRISES. 
We  can' t  decide  which  is  more  impressive:  news- 
paper tycoon  Conrad  Black' s  appearance  at  fel- 
low corporate  ruler  David  Rockefeller' s  lunch  on 
campusthis  week  or  Hal  Jackman's  apparent  slip 
about  his  good  buddy  Peter  Munk' s  designs  on  our 
new  Centre  for  International  Studies.  Take  your 
pick.  They  both  add  up  to  the  same  thing. 


10.  IT'S  BIG. 

The  $400  million  dollar  fundraising  campaign  is 
the  biggest  ever  launched  by  a  Canadian  univer- 
sity and  all  expect  it  will  just  keep  swelling  at  an 
orchestrated  pace.  Not  only  has  U  of  T  secured 
its  position  at  the  top  of  the  heap  as  usual,  this  is 
sure  to  set  aside  its  lurking  performance  anxiety. 
Perhaps  now,  banners  reminding  us  that  U  of  T  is 
a  "great"  university  will  not  have  to  be  placed  on 
every  single  lamp  post  dotting  St.  George  street. 

9.  IT'S  POWERFUL. 
We  have  a  fundraising  campaign  that  Forbes 
magazine  would  drool  over.  The  movers  and 
shakers  of  the  business  world  are  playing  on  U  of 
T's  side  on  this  one,  (again).  They  are  slick,  rich 
and  all  too  eager  to  help  U  of  T  expand  its  poor 
public  coffers.  Of  course,  we're  lucky  to  have 
them,  since  they've  been  so  busy  working  on  their 
other  adventures — watching  their  money  grow, 
calling  for  tax  cuts,  lobbying  for  spending  cuts. 

8.  IT'S  DASHING. 
Nobody  can  miss  the  dream  team's  garb.  In  fact, 
they  look  so  good,  you  can  easily  mistake  them  for 
Roots'  all-starteam  ready  totakeon  the  world.  It 
almost  takes  away  from  the  captain's  great  hair 
and  those  of  his  little  helpers — Tony's  greasy 
slicked-back  look,  Jon' s  hockey-hair,  Rob' s  new 
boyish  trim  (still  has  those  seventies  wings, 
though)... 

7.  IT'S  MACHO. 

The  university  is  appropriately  going  with  this 
sports  motif  to  match  the  kind  of  leaders  they  have 
at  the  helm  of  their  dream  team.  Just  take  a  look 
at  all  those  white  boys.  A  better  theme  would  be 
"Golfer  Duds,"  complete  with  mini-carts  to  whisk 
them  from  one  dining  experience  to  the  next. 

6.  IT'S  DARING. 
The  U  of  T  bravely  says  it's  ready  for  all  the 
private  money  flooding  into  the  university.  It 
daringly  stands  up  and  declares  it  doesn't  even 
need  guidelines  in  place  to  keep  the  'what's  public 
public'  straight.  How  macho. 

The  delivery. 

5.ITS  DEVIL-MAY-CARE  ATTITUDE. 
You  would  think  the  university  would  be  just  a  little 
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Two  Bush-y  top  fives 


BY  DAVID  ROBBINS 


Zoinks.  My  alma  mater  has  really  done  it  this  time. 
Some  thoughts: 

Five  good  reasons  for  U  of  T  alumni  to  send 
cheques  for  the  amount  of  one  red  cent  to  "The 
Campaign": 

1 .  George  Bush  is  a  disgrace  to  conservatives  every- 
where. As  vice-president  and  as  president  of  the  US, 
Mr.  Bush  presided  over  the  largest  government 
spending  spree  in  the  history  of  the  Western  world, 
plunging  the  nation  and  its  working  people  into  a 
military-induced  debt  that  has  served  as  the  strategic 
reason  for  cutting  funding  for  everything  from  educa- 
tion to  health  care  to  social  security  to  environmental 
protection.  This  is  not  "juvenile,"  professor  Bliss.  This 
is  history. 

2.  George  Bush  is  a  war  criminal.  As  director  of  the 
CIA  and  later  as  US  commander-in-chief,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  mass  murders  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  around  the  world.  The  illegal 
invasion  of  Panama  and  the  mass  execution  called  the 
"Gulf  War"  come  to  mind.  Or  have  you  forgotten 
such  inconvenient  history,  professor  Bliss? 

3.  George  Bush  is  a  moron.  Who  would  want  a  tax- 
reduction  from  a  skule  that  would  honour  such  a 
slug? 

4.  The  university  must  be  a  place  where  the  highest 
ideals  and  morals  of  a  society  are  aspired  to.  U  of  T 
has  renounced  its  claim  to  be  such  a  place. 

5.  President  Prichard,  in  defending  and  not  over- 
ruling the  committee's  decision,  has  aligned  himself 
and  the  institution  with  the  worst  aspects  of  the  abuse 
of  power  and  privilege.  This  is  consistent  with 
Prichard' s  steadfast  dedication  to  slavishly  serve  up 
the  "autonomy  of  the  academy"  to  corporate  and 
radically  anti-democratic  interests,  insteadof  work- 


ing to  preserve  public  funding  for  excellent  and 
accessible  post-secondary  education.  The  moral  per- 
son has  a  choice  not  to  be  a  slave  to  power,  progres- 
sive appointments  of  Hart  House  wardens  notwith- 
standing. 

Five  good  reasons  progressive  students,  staff 
and  faculty  should  be  heartened  by  Bush's 
nomination: 


1 .  Over  100  academics  at  U  of  T  were  organized  to 
respond  quickly  and  forcefully  by  signing  a  letterof 
protest.  The  signatories  of  this  letter  should  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  the  debate  around  the  nature  and 
role  of^U  of  Tby  continuing  to  work  in  coalition  with 
one  another,  with  students,  and  with  staff  on  other 
crucial  issues  (the  corporatization  of  education,  stu- 
dent debt  levels,  budget  cutbacks,  government 
underfunding,  etc ... ). 

2.  Tlie  students  are  not  amused.  When  confronted 
with  injustice,  students  are  often  known  to  act  up  and 
fight  back  -  and  to  kick  some  ass. 

3.  Bush's  nomination  has  served  as  a  reminder  that 
democratic  forces  must  shape  if  not  direct  our  institu- 
tions. And,  at  the  very  least,  this  affair  has  dramatically 
opened  up  political  space  for  progressive  and  moral 
people  to  be  put  forward  as  candidates  for  honourary 
degrees. 

4.  The  professors  who  signed  the  letter  of  protest 
have  demonstrated  that  "academic  freedom"  is  alive 
at  least  to  some  degree  in  this  age  of  corporate 
feudalism.  Not  a  small  matter. 

5.  Happily,  the  administration  has  spoiled  its  own 
fundraising  campaign  launch  -  for  once,  student 
protesters  didn't  have  to  do  it  /or  them.  Suckers. 

David  Robbins  is  a  former  UofT  student  who 
aspires  to  write  top  tens  some  day. 


.letters  to  the  editor 


Buffet 
feminists  ruin 
lunch 

Whereas  men  in  this  province  have 
the  legal  right  to  publicly  expose 
their  breasts  for  a  sexual  or  com- 
mercial purpose,  women  in  this 
province  do  not;  disgracefully,  this 
is  due  to  demands  by  certain  femi- 
nists that  women  be  subject  to  this 
legal  discrimination!  These  femi- 
nists do  not  want  women  to  have 
equal  sexual  and  economic  rights 
under  the  law.  They  support  equal- 
ity for  women  insofar  as  they  dis- 
like what  it  entails.  They  are  selec- 
tive gender  egalitarians — in  collo- 
quial terms,  "buffet  gender  egali- 
tarians". 

"Buffet  gender  egalitarians" 
are  severely  undermining  femi- 
nism; they  are  perverting  it  so 
that  it  serves  their  hypocritical, 
opportunistic  efforts  to  exploit 


the  issueof  gender  equality.  This 
is  causing  bona  fide  gender  egali- 
tarians to  refuse  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  feminist  movement. 
(Witness  how  most  young  women 
do  not  even  consider  themselves 
to  be  feminists.)  The  feminist 
movement  should  treat  "buffet 
gender  egalitarians"  as  anath- 
ema. 

Helen  St.  Claire 
U  of  T  Alumnus 

Alumnus 
Opposes  Bush 

Astounded,  yes;  your  September 
1 8  headline,  "U  ofT  honours  Bush 
with  degree."  A  more  correct 
headline  would  have  read,  "Uof 
Tdishonours  itself  by  honouring 
the  ex-CIA  chief  Bush." 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  add 
my  support  to  the  student  body  to 
reverse  this  abomination.  I  also  shall 


ensure  that  the  university  isgoingto 
be  made  aware  of  my  opposition  to 
this  prostitution  of  an  honourable 
name. 

George  Ropchan 
BSc4T9 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  uckonics  Id- 
lers from  lis  rcudcrs.  Let- 
ters musi  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  nuisl  he  ac- 
companied by  Ihe  auihor's 
name  and  pliniie  niinihcr. 
Names  will  ho  wiihhekhipon 
request. 

Lcliers  will  he  published  at 
ihe  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  m.iy  be  edited  lorlensith. 
Leiters'ih.ii  aiteinpi  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  ajiainsl 
anideiililiableiiroupwillnol 
bo  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
IromVarsil)  stafi  nieiiibers. 
Prioritywiliheiiiveii  loiiew 
writers andtiinelv  topics. 
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pinion: 

George  Bush?  Surely  you  jest! 


THE  VARSITY 


BYNEILHRAB 


An  honourary  degree  is  a  singular 
form  of  distinction.  Unliice  other 
forms  of  recognition  (testimonial 
dinners,  roasts,  service  citations 
from  government,  etc.)  an 
honourary  degree  carries  a  special 
weight.  Since  the  bestowers  of 
honourary  degrees,  i.e.,  universi- 
ties, have  traditionally  been  guard- 
ians of  our  beliefs  and  values,  it  is 
(correctly)  held  that  the  nominee 
for  such  an  award  should  have 
done  something  extraordinary  in 
preserving  or  advancing  the  fun- 
damental tenets  of  our  way  of  life. 
It  isn't  enough  to  have  merely 
succeeded — the  ideal  candidates 
are  people  who  have  taken  the 
hard  road,  eschewing  the  secure 
path,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
careers  accomplished  things  that 
reaffirm  the  greatness  of  our  West- 
em  civilization. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  at  a 
balanced,  impartial  portrait  of 
former  President  George  Bush 
would  know  that  he  clearly  fails 
to  meet  this  criteria.  Fortunately, 
alert  members  of  the  student  body 
and  faculty  have  rushed  to  tell  us 
exactly  why  Bush  ought  not  to 
receive  an  honourary  degree.  I 
believe,  however,  that  their  state- 
ments so  far  have  not  quite  fully 
explained  why  it  is  so  important 
that  Bush  be  denied. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bush 
stands  for  things  that  just  aren't 
regarded  as  being  "in"  anymore. 
This  is  a  man  of  yesterday,  who 
represents  all  that  is  "old-fash- 
ioned" and  therefore  contempt- 
ible. Here  is  an  example  or  two: 

Take  patriotism.  This  is  the 
man  who,  at  the  age  of  1 8  (fresh 


outof  high  school),  was  the  young- 
est Navy  fighter  pilot  to  serve  in 
the  Pacific  theatre  in  the  Second 
World  War.  He  was  shot  down 
over  the  Pacific  on  adifficult  mis- 
sion, and  later  won  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Flying  Cross  for 
his  courage  in  the  face  of  attack  by 
the  enemy.  But  maybe  you  didn't 
hear — patriotism  isn't  a  virtue. 
Risking  your  life  for  your  country 
doesn't  make  you  a  hero;  it  makes 
you  a  sap,  a  victim  of  brainwash- 
ing by  the  right-wing  media. 

What  about  self-reliance? 
George  Bush  is  also  the  man  who 


toreup  his  roots,  leavinghis  native 
state  of  Connecticut  to  risk  it  all  as 
an  independent  oil  man  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  He  jumped  into  his  red 
two-door  Studebaker  coupe,  dri  v- 
ing  the  entire  distance  from  New 
Haven  to  what  became  hi  s  adopted 
home.  Bush  could  have  stayed  in 
New  England,  and  maybe  worked 
for  his  father — a  successful 
banker— but  instead,  he  decided 
to  "make  it"  on  his  own.  He  did, 
striking  it  rich  with  his  company, 
Zapata  Oil. 

The  unshakable  truth,  of  course, 
is  that  Bush  is  a  successful  busi- 


Opportunities 


J>jfasco  is  one  of  North  Americas 
most  prcKluctive  and  profitable  steel- 
makers. Using  the  latest  Basic  Oxygen 
and  Ekxtric  Aiv  Steclmaking 
Processes,  we  produce  a  full  range  of 
flat  rolled  steels  for  our  customers  in 
the  Automotive,  Energy,  Pipe  and 
Tube,  Appliance,  Containen  and  Steel 
Distribution  Industries. 

As  a  market-driven  company, 
we're  committed  to  exciting  strategies 
for  long-term  economic  growth — 
which  include  investment  in  new 

For  more  information  about  Dofasco, 


technologies  and  the  recruitment  of 
exceptional  graduates  who  can  share 
our  vision  for  the  future. 

We're  offering  permanent  posi- 
tions to  1998  graduates  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines,  as  well  as  summer 
employment  to  students  in  their 
final  summer  before  graduation. 

Well  be  interviewing  on  your 
campus  soon.  Check  with  your  Career 
Placement  Offices  for  more  details, 
visit  our  website:  www.dofasco.ca 


nessman,  and  we  all  know  that 
successful  businessmen  only  be- 
come prosperous  by  swindling, 
stealing  and  lying  without  getting 
caught.  How  can  U  of  T  honour 
such  an  unscrupulous  fellow? 

Another  important  rea-  —— 
son  Bush  obviously  f'' 
shouldn' t  get  an  honourary 
degree  is  that  he  was  a 
Cold  Warrior.  As  a  politi- 
cian and  leader,  George 
Bush  was  for  years  in  the 
forefront  of  the  crusade  to 
li berate  the  capti  ve  nati ons 
of  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
yoke  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.  During  Ronald 
Reagan's  historic  eight- 
year  administration,  so  im- 
portant to  the  final  collapse 

of  that  backwards,  bank-  

rupt  brutal  system  created  by  Lenin, 
George  Bush  played  an  active  and 
direct  role  in  finessing  the  Soviet 
demise.  Helpingtobringaboutthe 
end  of  the  most  heinous,  evil  gov- 
ernment of  the  20th  century — 
chalk  that  one  up  as  yet  another 
reason  to  oppose  giving  Bush  a 
degree.  Everyone  knows  that  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  regime's  inhuman- 
ity— the  Gulag,  the  Kaytn  Forest 
massacre,  the  Great  Purges  of  the 
1930s,  the  slaughter  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  terror  famine  in  the 
Ukraine  of  1932-33,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  people  murdered  by  So- 
viet-sponsored regimes  around  the 
worid — the  United  States,  not  the 
USSR,  was  and  remains  the  true 
"evil  empire,"  and  the  real  foe  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

Later,  when  the  entire  industri- 
alized wodd  was  about  to  be  held 
hostage  by  the  madman  of  Bagh- 


dad, and  when  a  peaceful  desert 
kingdom  lay  literally  dyingundera 
savage  occupation,  it  was  George 
Bush  who  resolutely  mustered  to- 
gether the  forces  of  the  free  wodd 
to  decisively  defeat  aggression. 


^When  the  entire 
industrialized  world  was 
about  to  be  held  hostage  by 
the  madman  of  Baghdad,  it 

was  George  Bush  who 
resolutely  mustered  together 
the  forces  of  the  free  world. 


However,  as  faithful  readers  of 
"real"  news  sources  like  Covert 
Action  Quarterly,  The  Nation, 
andMother  Jones  (the  three  most 
rabidly  left-wing  American  peri- 


odicals) and  deferential  attendants 
of  Noam  Chomsky  lectures,  we  all 
are  cognizant  that  none  of  the 
above  is  true,  and  is  merely  the 
result  of  misinformation  by  our 
CIA-controlled  news  sources. 

We  also  all  know  that  the 
fact  Bush  has  remained  hap- 
pily married  to  the  same 
woman  for  52  years,  and  has 
a  large,  close-knit  family,  only 
disqualifies  him  all  the  more. 
We  wouldn't  want  anybody 
outside  the  university  to  get 
the  idea  that  U  of  T  vener- 
ates the  sanctity  of  matrimo- 
nial union,  or  that  it  is  even  a 
good  thing. 

A  patriotic,  entrepre- 
neurial family  man  who  has 
^/    left  an  indelible  mark  on  our 

  times  as  honourary  degree 

recipient? 

Surely  you  jest. 

Neil  Hrab  is  a  Trinity  student 
and  the  newest  addition  to  the 
world  of  sarcasm. 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 


CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 
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1997/98  Season 


The    greatest    theatre    you'll    ever  hear! 


18to29: 


Opera  for  a  new  age 


Generously  sponsored 


GREAT  SEATS  FOR  $20! 

(with  membership) 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  18  and  29,  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  has  an  OPERATIC-sized  deal  for  you!  For  only  $40, 
you'll  receive  one  ticket  to  the  opera  of  your  choice  and  be 
able  to  purchase  up  to  four  additional  tickets  to  each 
malnstage  opera  this  season  for  only  $20  each! 


For  memberships  or  more  information,  call 
the  COG  Box  Office:  (41 6)  363-8231 

Thank  you  to  our  media  sponsors  and 
promotional  partners: 


FLARE  NOW 


In  a  land  ravaged  by  plague,  a  king  vows  to  save  his  people.  A  harrowing  drama  of  a  man 
entangled  in  a  web  of  sex,  murder,  mystery  and  incest. 

Francois  Girard,  director  of  the  visionary  Thirty-two  Short  Films  About  Glenn  Gould  and  the 
Grammy  Award  winning  Pefer  Gabriel's  Secret  World  and  designer  Michael  Levine  have  created 
a  multimedia  extravaganza  to  astound  your  senses. 

Igor  Stravinsky's 

OEDIPUS 


WITH 

SYMPHONY 
OF  PSALMS 


in  Latin  with  English  SURTITLES™  and  English  narration 

Six  performances  only:  September  27,  October  3,  7, 9, 15, 19, 1997  ♦  Hummingbird  Centre 

For  18to29  memberships  or  more  information,  call  the  COC  Box  Office  at  (41 6)  363-8231 
If  you're  not  between  18  and  29,  single  tickets  start  at  $30  and  may  be  purchased  through 
TicketMasterat  |416)  872-2262 
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Residences  turn  down  the 


BY  PAUL  LEM 


In  search  for  a  perfect  balance, 
quiet  students  in  residence  and  the 
louder-types  find  themselves  at 
odds. 

"I  like  the  quiet.  It's  good  for 
studying,"  said  St.  Hilda  resident 
Tara  Hyder  about  the  noise  levels 
always  in  check  at  the  Trinity  col- 
lege residence  even  though  there 
isn't  continuous  monitoring. 

No  matter  which  college  resi- 
dence U  of  T  students  check  into, 
there  are  always  some  regulations 
designed  to  keep  frustration  levels 
down  to  the  point  where  neigh- 
boursdon' t  plot  against  neighbours. 

St.  Hilda'sofficial  quiet  hours, 
for  example,  are  after  1 1  p.m. 
during  the  week  and  after  1  a.m. 


on  weekends. 

But  Srikesh  Chidambaram,  who 
was  slapped  with  a  formal  warn- 
ing from  the  noise  police  for  play- 
ing hi  s  music  too  1  oud  at  Uni  versi  ty 
College's  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  resi- 
dence at  the  end  of  last  year,  says 
his  residence  rules  go  too  far. 

"A  small  percentage  of  the  so- 
cially challenged  residents  are  be- 
ing allowed  to  influence  the  rules, 
even  though  most  people  support 
looser  noise  restrictions,"  said 
Chidambaram 

Sir  Dan  students  are  allowed  a 
'power  half-hour'  from  5  p.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.  each  night  to  vent  frus- 
trations and  make  some  noise. 
Their  counterparts  at  University 
College's  Whitney  Hall  are 
granted  a  an  extra  hal  f  hour  in  their 


nightly  'power hour.' 

"That's  way  too  strict,"  said 
first  year  New  College  student 
Jason  Cho.  "I'd  never  want  to  live 
there." 

Jay  van  de  Wint,  head  don  at  Sir 
Dan' s  and  assistant  to  the  dean  at 
the  college,  says  the  regulations 
just  show  how  serious  U.C.  stu- 
dents are  about  their  studies.  In 
the  past  two  years,  six  extra  quiet 
hours  have  been  added  at  Sir  Dan' s 
and  two  at  Whitney  Hall  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  demand  from  incom- 
ing  students,  van  de  Wint  says. 

"Students  at  [the 
col  lege] ...  come  looking  for  a  qui  - 
eter  study  environment,"  he  said. 

But  dean  of  students  at  New 
College  Ann  Yeoman  says  equat- 
ing academic  standards  with  quiet 


hours  is  a  bit  of  a  jump. 

"I  don't  know  if  you  can  make 
that  correlation.  People  have  dif- 
ferent needs,"  said  Yeoman. 

At  New  College,  specific  noise 
policies  are  determined  by  each 
floor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  typical  guidelines  for  quiet 
hours  are  weeknight  after  1 1  p.m., 
which  gets  bumped  up  to  2  a.m.  on 
the  weekends. 

"Usually  when  people  choose 
their  own  code  of  living  it  works 
better  than  when  it's  imposed," 
Yeoman  explained. 

Meanwhile,  atSt.Michael'sCol- 
lege,  where  they  advocate  simple 
consideration  for  others,  residents 
are  free  to  choose  their  own  noise 
levels  at  all  times  within  reason. 

"It's  fairiy  unwritten  here,"  said 


Henry  Mulhall,  St  Mike's  Dean  of 
Men,  about  the  informal  rules. 
"People  should  be  able  to  study  in 
their  rooms  when  ever  they  want 
and  be  able  to  get  to  sleep  at  a 
reasonable  hour." 


It's  just  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
says  Rob  Butler,  a  Don  at  Wetmore 
Hall  at  New  College.  "Sometimes 
people  want  to  let  off  steam  and  if 
they  aren '  t  bothcri  ng  anyone,  then 
they  should  be  allowed,"  he  said. 


Teachers'  allege  private  university  gay-negative 


BY  LISA  SCHINCARIOL 

A  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  BC 
has  set  off  a  philosophical  debate 
over  aneducator's  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  a  classroom  envi- 
ronmentiscomfortable  for  homo- 
sexual students. 

Earlierthismonth,BC'sTrinity 
Western  University's  bid  to  ex- 
pand its  teaching  program  was 
met  with  consternation  from  the 
BC  College  of  Teachers,  who 
feared  the  university  would  breed 
discrimination  against  gays  and 
lesbians  in  the  classroom. 

Members  of  the  Evangelical 
church-based  university,  a  private 
and  fully-accredited  institution,  are 
obligated  to  refrain  from  homo- 


sexual behaviour  and  other  forms 
of  conduct  which  are  biblically 
denounced. 

"We've  been  asked  to  give 
the  stamp  of  approval  to  a  pro- 
gram that  in  the  view  of  the 
council,'is  clearly  discriminatory. 
By  its  very  nature,  students  of 
this  [homosexual]  orientation 
would  be  discouraged  from  go- 
ing there  and  faculty  of  this  ori- 
entation would  not  be  able  to 
work  there,"  said  Doug  Smart, 
registrar  of  the  BC  College  of 
Teachers. 

He  says  the  college  is  com- 
fortable continuing  tocertify  the 
current  Bachelor  of  Education 
program — because  the  fifth  and 
last  year  of  the  program,  the 


teachers'  education  component, 
is  run  out  of  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity. 

But  they  reject  Trinity  West- 
em's  application  to  have  the  full 
program  at  the  Evangelical  uni- 
versity, including  the  final  teach- 
ers' education  year. 

"We  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  teachers '  education  com- 
ponent of  the  program.  We  be- 
lieve Ihejudgeerred  in  not  consid- 
ering that  issue." 

This  week,  the  BC  teachers' 
college  filed  an  appeal  with  the 
provincial  Supreme  Court  in  the 
hopes  of  overturning  the  court's 
decision  to  grant  the  university 
program  teachi  ng  accredi  tation . 

In  the  initial  hearing,  the  court 


investigated  the  conduct  of  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  current 
program,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  been  employed  in  highly  di- 
verseclassroom  settings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  court,  no  evidence  was 
found  that  the  teachers  'beliefs  led 
them  to  discriminate  in  the  class- 
room, or  to  neglect  their  responsi- 
bility  to  shield  students  from  har- 
assment. 

As  a  result.  Justice  W.H. 
Davies  concluded  that  the  College 
of  Teachers  had  no  reasonable 
basis  for  refusing  to  certify  the 
program,  and  stated  that  teachers' 
must  be  judged  by  their  conduct, 
not  by  their  beliefs. 

Dr.  Guy  Saffold  ofTrinity  West- 
em  is  displeased  with  the  teach- 
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ers'  college's  decision  toappeal. 

"We  are  very  disappointed  and 
worried,"  said  Saffold.  "It's  your 
knowledge  and  skills  that  should 
matter,  not  your  view  of  sexual- 
ity," adding  that  it  is  stereotypi- 
cal to  assume  those  who  are 
Christians  are  more  likely  to  dis- 
criminate against  homosexual 
students. 

"You  can't  make  an  inference 
about  something  someone  might 
do  just  because  you  know  some- 
thing about  their  sexual  orienta- 
tion. Similarly,  people  used  to  infer 
that  gay  men  were  also  pedophiles 
simply  because  they  were  gay. 
That'sridiculous.  People  shouldn't 
be  stigmatized  based  on  their  view 
of  sexuality." 

The  BC  Civil  Liberties  Asso- 
ciation has  supported  the  univer- 
sity and  its  right  as  a  private  insti- 
tution to  enforce  a  code  of  conduct 
on  its  attendees. 


But  Steve  Solomon,  a  teacher 
at  the  Toronto  School  Board's 
Oasis  Alternative  high  school,  a 
transitional  educational  program 
for  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  stu- 
dents, is  skeptical  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. As  a  teacher  of  students 
who  leave  mainstream  schools 
because  of  the  discrimination  they 
face,  Solomon  argues  that  teach- 
ers commonly  contribute  to  dis- 
criminatory practice  by  act  or 
omission 

"I  think  it's  artificial  that  we 
separate  work  that  we  do  profes- 
sionally and  the  beliefs  that  we 
hold.  It's  going  to  be  up  to  each 
teacher  to  reconcile  their  own  be- 
liefs with  the  policy  of  the  public 
school  board." 

Solomon  believes  "lesbian  and 
gay  students  will  ultimately  bethe 
ones  that  will  let  us  know"  how 
successful  teachers  are  at  doing 
so. 
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Internet  buffs,  wired  scholars  and  keen 
students  have  jumped  into.a  hot  debate 
over  the  publication  of  academic  work  on 
the  web. 

With  over  3,000  respected  academic 
journals  now  available  over  the  net  and 
'schoolsucks'  plagiarism  sites  out  there 
in  cyberspace,  they  had  a  lot  to  talk 
about  at  the  symposium  entitled  Be- 
yond Print:  Scholarly  Publishing  and 
Communication  in  the  Electronic  En- 
vironment organized  by  the  Centre  for 
Instructional  Technology  Development 
at  U  of  T's  Scarborough  campus  last 
weekend. 

Sally  Brown,  senior  vice-president  of 
the  Association  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges in  Canada  and  symposium  speaker, 
says  the  question  of  publishing  in 
cyberspace  is  revolutionizing  academia. 

"If  you'  re  going  to  change  the  behav- 
iour in  universities,  you're  going  to  have 
to  do  it  with  academic  rewards,"  she 
said.  "Writings  must  be  recognized  in 
both  traditional  and  electronic  forms 
equally." 

While  the  Net  may  offer  an  excellent 
option  for  academics  to  publish  their  work 
and  students  to  access  it,  it  could  take  time 
before  the  web  is  accepted  as  an  accept- 
able medium. 

"I  feel  that  universities  give  recognition 
to  well-respected  journals,"  said  sympo- 
sium speaker  Margaret  Goldstone,  a  ge- 
ography professor  at  the  Univei^sity  of 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  adding  aca- 
demics should  speak  out  in  favour  of 
Internet  publication  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess of  acceptance.  "However,  in  your 
interests  it  is  probably  better  to  print  in  a 
well-known,  crediblejoumal,"  Goldstone 
said. 

Until  this  support  from  the  academic 
world  exists,  some  up  and  coming  aca- 
demics are  reluctant  to  have  any  work 
published  in  adigitalizedjoumal. 

"Although  you  may  be  able  to  publish 
something  more  quickly  in  an  electronic 
format,  I  don '  t  think  your  reputation  wi II 


develop  more  quickly  than  if  you  use  the 
traditional  format,"  said  Bruno  Cooren,  a 
PhD  student. 

"If  you  want  your  article  to  be  read  by 
a  large  population,  it  depends  on  how 
many  people  have  access  to  the  Internet. 
Since  electronic  magazines  are  not  mate- 
rial, they  don't  have  as  much  visibility  as 
opposed  to  traditional  forms,"  Cooren 
added. 

This  proliferation  of  material  on  the 
web  has  also  opened  up  a  whole  new  field 
for  students — both  those  interested  in  doing 
comprehensive  research  as  well  as  those 
looking  for  an  illegal  shortcut. 

"If  1  were  to  plagiarize,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  do  it  off  the  Net,"  said 
Stephanie  Privitera,  a  U  of  T  student  at 
Scarborough  campus.  "I  mean,  we  aren' t 
told  how  to  properly  footnote  that  kind  of 
research  and,  with  all  the  information  out 
there,  who  is  going  to  know  that  I  copied 
a  couple  of  sentences  into  one  of  my 
essays." 

But  despite  easy  access  to  information, 
experts  say  there  is  still  room  for  regula- 
tion. 

"If  people  want  to  plagiarize,  they 
will  do  it,"  said  William  Barek,  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Instructional  Tech- 
nology Development.  But  he  maintains 
the  danger  hasn't  really  increased  dra- 
matically. 

"Yes,  it  is  easierto  download  electroni- 
cally but  pri  nted  materials  can  be  scanned 
or  retyped  too,"  he  said. 

Symposium  coordinator  Leslie  Chan 
says  changes  in  Canada's  copyright  leg- 
islation are  vital  if  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  this  field  of  electronic  publishing. 

"There  was  no  mention  of  electronic 
material,"  said  Chan  about  the  recent 
amendments  passed  to  Canada's  copy- 
right legislation,  adding  the  changes  in- 
cluded in  thelaw  about  print  materials  hurt 
academics. 

"We're  hoping  to  see  much  broader 
allowance  of  education  use  in  the  supple- 
mental bill,"  Chan  added. 'Thisisgoingto 
take  months  if  not  years  before  it's  ironed 
out." 


BY  IVY  LAM 


A  slice  of  Ryerson's  campus  is  now  set 
to  receive  an  aesthetic  overhaul  after 
local  politicians  recently  approved  a  $90 
million  reviialization  project  forthe  area 
around  Youge  and  Dundas  streets. 

The  project,  dubbed  Metropolis,  is  an 
effort  to  revive  the  retail  component  of 
the  notoriously  seedy  area  and  provide  a 
place  for  public  gathering,  said  Toronto 
city  councillor  KyJe  Rae. 

"Yonge  Street  is  not  a  comfortable 
place,"  said  Rae.  "We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  improve  the  greater  Toronto 
area." 

The  project  was  f  ^rst  brought  to  cou  n- 
cil  by  the  Yonge  St.  Business  Associa- 
tion. Among  the  stores  which  may  be 
expropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
are  the  World's  Biggest  Jeans  Store,  the 
World  of  Shoes  and  Lick '  s  Restaurant  on 
Yonge  St. 

These  and  29  other  dollar  stores  have 
been  suf  feri  ng  from  landlord  neglect  and 
a  downturn  in  the  economy,  Rae  said. 

In  their  place  will  be  a  new  batch  of 
retailers  as  well  as  a7,000-seatroegaplex 
cinema  which  will  double  as  classrooms 
for  Ryerson  students  during  the  day. 

"It's  pretty  much  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  it's  really  ugly,"  said  Agnes 
Maksimowska,  a  second  year  Ryerson 
student.  "I  really  dread  coming  down  to 
school  because  of  the  way  it  looks;  it's 
really  grubby  and  dirty.'' 

"1  don't  know  about  $90  million  but  1 
think  it's  worth  doing  something,"  she 
added 

But  some  students  wonder  what  con- 
sideration has  been  given  for  the  home- 
less who  live  on  the  streets  targeted  by 
Metropolis. 

'The  fact  that  they're  spending  $90 
million  to  fix  up  a  street  is  ludicrous," 
Carla  Soto,  a  second  year  U  of  T  student, 
said.  'There  are  people  who  go  hungry 
and  people  who  don't  have  a  place  to 
sleep.  I  think  that's  more  important." 


"Are  they  going  to  just  shut  [the  home- 
less people]  up  in  a  comer  or  are  they 
going  to  use  some  of  that  $90  million  to 
actually  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  people  in  this  area'?"  questioned  third 
year  Ryerson  student,  Celia  Spence.  "It's 
true  that  it  is  dirty  but  if  they're  going  to 
kick  all  the  street  people  and  homeless 
kids  off  just  to  make  money  from  tourists, 
then  I  think  it's  so  vyrong." 

Rae,  however,  says  the  project  will 
have  a  minimal  impact  on  the  homeless. 

"If  s  only  one  block,"  Rae  said.  "And  I 
wouldn' t  say  that  we'  re  shu  tti  ng  do  wn  the 
operations  [of  the  homeless  shelters]." 

But  according  to  Sue  Collis  of  the  On- 
tario Coalition  Against  Poverty,  part  of the 
function  of  the  project  will  be  to  flush  out 
the  poor  community  from  the  commercial 
centre.  She  says  she  fears  the  project  is  all 
a  part  of  a  move  to  "cleanse"  the  area. 

"I  think  we'  re  going  to  be  in  the  battle 


of  our  li  ves  for  this  net  ghbourhood,"  said 
Cbllis. 

Some  students  at  U  of  T  who  experi- 
enced their  own  reviialization  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  with  last  year' s  less  costly 
reconstruction  of  St.  George  Street,  say 
they '  re  concerned  about  the  contentious 
social  issues  at  stake  with  the  Yonge- 
Dundas  project  now  underway. 

"Perhaps  urban  planners  are  looking 
for  it  to  be  another  Bloor  and  Yonge  but 
the  problems  already  in  existence  there 
will  just  move  to  another  area,"  said 
Loner  Reygel,  a  third  year  student  at 
Victoria  College,  referring  to  the  array  of 
affluent  shops  along  Bloor  Street. 

The  area  in  question  encompasses 
approximately  320,000  square  feetin'the 
heart  of  Toronto's  downtown  core. 
Groundbreaking  has  been  slated  for  the 
spring  of  1 998 while  the  official  opening 
is  expected  by  the  summer  of  1 999. 
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Science  &  Technology- 
Great  minds  speak  on  great  ideas 


Thursday, 
Oct.  2, 1997 


BY  AARON  CHAN 
AND  JASON  DATEMA 

In  front  of  a  capacity  crowd,  four 
Nobel  laureates  and  a  world-fa- 
mous astronomer  spoke  on  'The 
Power  of  Ideas"  at  the  John  C. 
Polanyi  Nobel  Laureate  Lectures 
on  Monday  at  Convocation  Hall. 

This  was  the  third  set  of  such 
lectures,  and  coincided  with  the 
beginning  of  Great  Minds  Week  at 
U  of  T,  a  week  of  events  designed 
to  kick-start  the  uni  versity '  s  larg- 
est fundraising  campaign  ever. 

The  lectures  were  moderated 
by  Adrienne  Clarkson,  television 
personality,  and  included  brief 
speeches  from  president  Robert 
Prichard  and  chemi  stry  department 
Nobel  Prize-winner  John  Polanyi. 

POLYANYI  ON  THE 
FADING  FREEDOM  TO 
INVENT 

Polanyi  introduced  the  theme  of  the 
lectures  and  pointed  out  that  ideas 
are  not  bom  likea  lightbulbis  turned 
on.  Instead,  he  compared  the  mak- 
ing of  discoveries  to  the  process  of 
mappingout  a  dark  room. 

"The  talent  each  of  our  guests 
has  shown  has  been  to  keep  a 
sense  ofdirection  while  stumbling 
around  in  a  dimly-lit  landscape," 
Polanyi  said.  "[They  had  an]  un- 
canny sense  of  where  the  dimly-lit 
furniture  lay." 

Polanyi  warned  that  too  much 
corporate  input  on  the  type  of  re- 
search taking  place  at  uni  versities 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
significant  discoveries. 

"Discoveries  that  matter  arise 


Harold  Kroto  shaking  the  Mad  Scien 
tist  image." 


Great  Minds  (from  L  to  R):(standing)  Yuan  Lee,  Sherwood  Rowland,  Joshua 
Lederberg,  Martin  Rees;  (sitting)  Harold  Kroto,  John  Polyanyi. 

not  because  one  sees  a  practical 
need  for  a  device,  but  because  one 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  a  dis- 
covery," Polanyi  said. 

KROTO  SAYS 
SCIENCE  AND  BUSINESS 
A  DOOMED  ALLIANCE 
Harold  Kroto,  winner  of  the  1996 
Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry,  was  the 
first  speaker.  He  won  the  prize  for 
his    work    on  carbon-60, 
buckministerfullerene,  a 
soccerball-shaped  molecule. 
Lecturing  on  the  subject  of  "Sci- 
ence: a  Round  Peg 
in  a  Square  World," 
Kroto  discussed 
the  sometimes  wide 
gap  between  sci- 
ence and  the  rest 
ofthe  world,  while 
narrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  discov- 
ery of  buck-minis- 
ter-fullerene.  He 
noted  that  a  major 
reason  why  sci- 
ence and  govern- 
ment or  business 
often  do  not  see 
eye-to-eye  is  be- 
cause the  latter  fo- 


cus on  short-term  results. 

Quoting  John  Cornwall,  Kroto 
said,  "Predictable  results  are 
worthless."  Instead,  he  advocated 
a  system  where  science  deter- 
mines its  own  direction:  "The  best 
judge  ofthe  direction  of  science  is 
not  committees,  but  working  sci- 
entists," he  said. 

Kroto  also  talked  about  the  long 
way  science  still  has  to  go  in  terms 
of  educating  the  public  and  the 
media,  including  shedding  the  im- 
age of  the  "mad  scientist."  As  to 
the  latter  point,  he  wondered  aloud 
(to  genuine  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence) if  that  stereotype  exists  solely 
because  Einstein  did  not  get  a 
haircut. 

REES  HUMBLES  HUMANS 

WITH  STAR  STORIES 
The  other  speaker  in  the  morning 
was  Sir  Martin  Rees,  Astronomer 
(not  Astrologer)  Royal  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  subject  of  "Our 
Universe  and  Others." 

Rees  discussed  the  evolution  of 
universes,  and  carefully  explained 
the  life  history  of  stars,  the  Big 
Bang  theory,  and  the  current  de- 
bate over  the  ultimate  fate  of  our 
uni  verse.  He  al  so  1  i  nked  those  top- 


ics to  everyday  life. 

"Why  should  the  99.99  percent 
of  people  who  live  on  the  surface  of 
earth  care  about  supemovae?  For 
one  thing,  all  of  their  atoms  come 
from  supemovae,"  he  said.  "We 
are  the  nuclear  waste  of  star  dust." 

ROWLAND  WARNS  OF 
HURRICANES  AND 
HAIL  STORMS 

Sherwood  Rowland,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  in  1995, 
who  co-discovered  that 
chlorofluorocarbon  (CFC)  gases 
deplete  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  was  the  first  speaker  of  the 
afternoon. 

Rowland' s  lecture  "The  Earth' s 
Atmosphere  in  the  21"  Century" 
dealt  with  his  work  in  assessing 
the  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  in  different  areas 
of  the  world  using  various  tech- 
niques. He  spoke  of  ozone  deple- 
tion and  the  accumulation  of  green- 
house gasses. 

Rowland  spoke  of  how  human 
production  and  release  of  CFCs 
continues  to  cause  the  depletion  of 
stratospheric  ozone  and  explained 
how  fossil  fuel  combustion  in  the 
developed  countries,  and  burning 
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of  forests  in  the  developing  world 
has  led  to  the  generation  of 
trophospheric  ozone,  which  is 
harmful  to  organisms.  This  has 
also  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
greenhouse  gases  like  carbon  di- 
oxide and  methane  to  unprec- 
edented levels,  resulting  in  in- 
creased temperatures  and  more 
violent  weather  systems. 

LEDERBERG  ON 
THE  VICTORY  IN 
THE  VIRUS  WAR 

Joshua  Lederberg  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  medicine  in  1958  at  the 
age  of  33  for  his  work  on  the 
genetic  structure  and  function  of 
microorganisms. 

Lederberg' s  lecture,  entitled 
'The  Challenge  of  Emerging  Mi- 
crobes: Our  Innovation  vs.  TTieir 
Evolution,"  spoke  about  new  and 
re-emerging  infectious  diseases 
and  their  impact  on  the  human 
population. 

He  provided 
numerous  exam- 
ples of  new  and 
re-emerging  in- 
fectious diseases, 
such  as:  the 
plague,  tuberculo- 
sis, and  monkey- 
pox. Lederberg 
contended  that 
factors  like  the 
human  population 
explosion,  lack  of 
medical  services 


genetic  transfer.  Are  we  losing 
the  war  against  infectious  dis- 
eases," Lederberg  asked.  No. 
Through  continued  vigilance,  he 
believes  that  humans  will  continue 
to  persevere. 

LEE  WITH  A  LIGHT 
LOOK  AT  SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION 

Yuan  Lee,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry  in  1 986,  con- 
cluded the  series. 

Lee's  lecture,  entitled  "Colli- 
sions Make  Things  Go,"  though 
easily  the  most  technical,  got  his 
share  of  laughs  thanks  to  his  en- 
gaging sense  of  humour. 

Lee  then  introduced  a  typical 
combustion  reaction  and  explained 
how  molecular  collisions  are  re- 
quired to  cause  the  chemical 
change  seen  in  reactions  such  as 
combustion.  Heexplainedhow.in 
his  research,  he  crossed  beams  of 
molecules,  examined  the  reaction 
products  and  the 
scattering  pat- 
terns, and  used  that 
I  information  to 
visualise  the 
chemical  reaction 
and  determine  how 
the  reaction  oc- 
curred. 

Lee  likened  his 
research  efforts  to 
piecing  together 
what  happened 


U  of  T's  very  own  Nobel  ''"""8  t^"'?? 
in  developing  ■         ^    i  u    d  i  game  when  all  the 

countries,  and  '^^''^^^^  Polyanyi.    f^f^^mation  you 

overuse  of  antibiotics  in  developed     have  is  the  trajectory  and  speed  of 
nations,  have  caused  this  wide- 
spread infection. 

Lederberg  proposed  that,  in  evo- 
lutionary terms,  microbes  have  the 
advantage:  a  larger  population, 
rapid  reproduction,  high  mutation 
rates,  and  many  mechanisms  of 


the  balls. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of 
basic  research,  and  that  we  must 
"understand  all  of  the  processes 
going  on,  if  we  want  to  change  the 
worid,  orelse  the  worid  is  going  to 
change  us." 


SP9^^  Things  to  do  in  the  ^[i^. 
name  of  science 


Metro  Toronto  Zoo 

Baby,  if  you've  ever  wondered,  wondered  whatever  became  of  he, 
Naga  the  Komodo  dragon  crawled  into  a  plane  and  flew  back  to  his 
home  in  Cincinnati.  Even  so,  the  zoo  still  has  tons  of  crazy  animals  who 
you  can  annoy  by  mooing  in  their  direction. 

A  rare  albino  al  1  i  gator  wi  1 1  be  on  exhi  bi  t  unti  1  early  November,  when 
it  heads  back  to  South  Carolina.  The  'gator  is  ghostly  white  with  red 
eyes,  an  eerie  effect  caused  by  the  lack  of  cells  necessary  for  pigment 
(which  would  ordinarily  give  thema  nice  heal  thy  green).  Get  up  close 
and  moo  real  loud! 

Free  Science  Lectures 

The  Royal  Canadian  Institute  begins  its  annual  free  lecture  series  on 
Sunday ,  Oct .  26,  at  the  Macleod  Audi  tori  urn,  Med-Sci  bui  Iding.  Jay  S . 
Keystone  of  the  Centre  forTravel  and  Tropical  Medicine  of  the  U  of 
T  kicks  off  the  weekly  event  with  "Emerging  and  re-emerging 
infectious  disease:  a  global  problem  on  our  doorstep."  Canadian 
Astronaut  Bjarni  Tryggvason  does  the  honours  the  following  week 
with  "Space  Science — STS-85  Discovery  '97."  The  lectures  will  be 
held  each  Sunday  at  3  p.m.  For  more  information  call  928-2096.  • 

Ontario  Science  Centre 

According  to  the  OSC,  fall  is  the  season  to  gross  you  out.  Microbes: 
Invisiblelnvaders,  Amazing  Allies,  is  the  lateslexhibition  at  theCentre, 
exploring  the  teeny-tiny  world  of  itty-bitly  microbes:  the  good,  the  bad. 
and  the  ugly.  The  5000  square  foot  exhibit  is  complemented  by  their  fall 
lecture  series  whichishighlightedby  "Ebola:  Holly  wood  orReality"  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  25  at  2  p.m.  Pierre  Rollin,  Visiting  Scientist  of  Centers 
for  DiseaseControl  in  Atlanta  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  how  he  lead 
his  team  of  doctors  and  scientists  to  Zaire  in  1995  to  investigate  the 
Ebola  Virus. 

Jin  David  Kim 
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I^Lund  eRpaiiooZ/|:  Festival  of  Thieves 


Negativland's  Mark  Hosier  speaks  about  the  joys  of  pissing  off  multinational  corporations 

the  film  profi  les  Negati viand  and 


BY  DAVID  ZAKSS 


Plunderpalooza  hit  Toronto  last 
week,  and  the  three  day  festival 
was  sure  to  cause  friction.  The 
event  revolved  around  copyright 
issues;. a  large  chunk  of  its  time 
was  devoted  to  artists  who  in- 
dulge in  what  many  people  call 
copyright  violation  (also  known 
as  "plundering"),  as  a  means  of 
creating  their  own  original  com- 
positions. The  works  are  sup- 
posed to  be  new,  even  if  they  are 
made  from  recycled  bits  of  gar- 
bage culture  which  otherwise 
might  just  disappear.  Some  musi- 
cians use  a  guitar — these  ones 
prefer  a  blue  box. 

The  idea  of  plunderinggoes  way 
back  in  the  arts.  The  Dada  photo- 
montage artists  cut  up  other  peo- 
ple's photographs  and  turned  them 
into  nightmare  images  that  could 
never  exist  in  life.  Surrealist  Max 
Ernst  actually  created  visual  nov- 
els, with  each  page  a  separate  pic- 
ture, each  picture  simple  but  stun- 
ning in  its  juxtapositions.  The  im- 
ages were  made  of  segments  from 
the  straight-laced  pulp  illustrators 
that  abounded  at  the  time,  and 
were  transformed  into  perversi- 
ties they  would  be  lucky  to  imag- 
ine in  their  fever  dreams. 

These  ideas  slowly  infiltrated 
the  music  world.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
necessary  evolution — i.e.,  an  una- 
voidable survival  response  to  cul- 
tural onslaught — or  a  disease  that 
couldn't  be  cured.  It  has  reached 
too  many  quarters  of  music,  too 
many  musicians,  to  possibly  be 
stemmed  now.  Trying  to  stop 
widespread  sampling  in  music  is 
like  trying  to  reintroduce  prohibi- 
tion in  America.  That  being  so, 
different  people  have  developed 
their  own  ethics  concerning  the 
matter.  David  Basskin,  copyright 
defender  for  the  Canadian  Music 
Reproduction  Rights  Agency 
(CMRRA),  says  that  sampling  is 
only  permissible  if  you  get  the 
authorization  of  whoever  holds  the 
copyright,  while  musician  Mark 
Hosier  of  Negativland,  who  has 
pissed  off  everyone  from  U2  to 
Pepsi  with  his  compositions,  be- 
lieves that  you  should  be  able  to 
take  whatever  you  want  without 
any  permission. 

The  first  Plunderpalooza  event 
was  a  film  screening.  Sonic 
Outlaws  documents  several  of  the 
musicians  and  video-makers  who 
are  using  appropriation  for  their 
raw  materials.  A  large  portion  of 


Over  the  Edge,  their  weekly  mid- 
night radio  program  out  of 
Berkeley.  Broadcasting  three 
hours  a  week,  three  times  a  month, 
on  a  public  radio  stafion  without 
commercials,  the  radio  program  is 
a  showcase  of  ex  peri  ments  i  n  bor- 
rowing. Seeing  how  it's  made  is 
illuminating,  because  if  you  have 
ever  heard  the  program  (which 
can  be  heard  Wednesday  morn- 
ings at  2  a.m.  on  CIUT  89.5FM), 
youcan'ttell  what'sgoingon.The 
voices  and  sounds  make  it  very 
unclear  as  to  what  is  borrowed 
from  tapes,  who  are  actual  live 
callers,  and  who  are  live  hosts. 
Also  mentioned  in  the  film  is 
Negativland's  recording  career. 
Using  borrowed  media  voices  on 
the  radio  is  one  thing,  but  selling 
it  in  concrete  form  for  profit  can 
get  very  sticky.  This  was  fully 
illustrated  when  Negativland  were 
sued  by  U2  and  by  SST,  a  label 
they  were  once  signed  to. 

The  following  day  brought 
Plunderpalooza' s  main  event:  the 
debate.  The  well  -attended  di  scus- 
sion  was  held  at  Inter/Access,  one 
of  those  attractive  Richmond 
Street  studios  that  still  smell  of 
fresh  wood.  The  debate  was  domi- 
nated by  David  Basskin  of  the 
CMRRA.  He  was  only  one  of  five 
panelists,  but  everybody  else 
seemed  curiously  restrained  as 
Basskin  rose  to  the  occasion  again 
and  again.  This  is  just  as  well, 
since  he  was  the  only  copyright 
defender  in  the  entire 
Plunderpalooza  festival. 

Basskin  and  Hosier  were  sym- 
bolically seated  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  table — out  of  the  panelists 
they  are  the  polar  opposites. 
Basskin  analyzed  his  opponent, 
saying  that  he  understands  that 
Hosier  is  taking  an  extreme  posi- 
tion as  a  form  of  rhetorical  argu- 
ment. Basskin  apologized  at  the 
end  for  dominafing  the  conversa- 
tion, explaining  that  he  tends  to  be 
.that  way.  Hosier  finished  off  the 
evening  by  playing  a  media  col- 
lage from  a  CD,  then  looked  to 
Basskin  and  exclaimed,  "I  sam- 
pled you!" 

On  Friday,  I  had  the  opportu 
nity  to  interview  Mark  Hosier 
at  soundcheck  before  the 
Plunderpalooza  concert  at  Lee's 
Palace,  which  featured  fellow 
plunderists  John  Oswald  and  Suck- 
ing Chest  Wound,  among  others. 
He  spoke  at  length  about  his  per- 
spectives, though  our  conversa- 
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tion  was  interrupted  occasionally 
by  technicians,  soundcheck  blasts, 
and  the  drunk  barflies  that  fre- 
quent Lee's  during  the  day. 

VARSITY:  There  were 
a  couple  of  things  from  the  de- 
bate yesterday  I  wanted  to  ask 
about.  What  was  that  final  song 
and  your  exchange  with  David 
Basskin  ?  Did  you  sample  him  in 
particular?  Have  you  met  him 
before? 

HOSLER  Well  there's  a 
sample  of  him  from  the  radio  here 
in  Toronto,  and  we  were  sent  a  tape 
of  it  in  the  mail,  and  that' s  on  the  CD 
which  comes  in  our  book.  Fair 
Use.  And  I  was  of  course  very 
shocked  when  I  found  out  I  was 
going  to  be  in  adebate  with  the  guy. 


this  actual  guy,  which  we  sampled 
from,  because  we  were  using  him 
to  illustrate  a  point  of  view  which 
we  don' t  agree  with.  That' s  a  pretty 
strange  experience. 

VARSITY  Do  you  use 

both  digital  samplers  and  ac- 
tual tape  splices,  or  one  or  the 
other.  What  sort  of  equipment 
do  you  use? 

HOSLER  A  lot  of  what 
we  do  is  done  with  razor  blades 
and  analog  tape,  and  we  use  sam- 
plers for  some  of  the  simple  loops 
sometimes.  But  we  don' t  use  them 
that  much,  and  we  don' t  use  com- 
puters for  composing  the  music. 
It' s  a  lot  more  low/older  tech  than 
people  would  think.  We' ve  never 
been  able  to  afford  all  that  stuff. 


We  don '  t  have  anything  special  or 
weird,  but  we  use  lots  of  old  tape 
decks  and  just  cut  it  all  up  and 
that's  how  we  lay  a  lot  of  the 
spoken  word  into  the  music.  It's 
just  by  turning  these  tape  decks  on 
and  off.  We've  already  pre-se- 
lected  these  phrases  we  would 
want  to  use.  And  then  a  lot  of  the 
music  is  done  making  loops — now, 
on  a  sampler,  it's  just  the  same 
way  I  used  to  do  it  when  I  was 
making  tape  loops.  And  then  we 
play  a  lot  of  the  instruments  our- 
selves. Because  of  the  issues 
we've  been  associated  with,  peo- 
ple end  up  making  this  assumption, 
they  make  this  little  conceptual 
leap  thinki  ng  that  all  of  our  music  is 
stolen,  but  actually  it  isn't.  Just 
here  and  there,  these  little  bits,  but 
most,  r  d  say  80  per  cent  or  70  per 


cent  of  what  we' ve  appropriated 
is  spoken  word. 

\  AJRSYTY.Nowwhatdo 

you  think  of  expensive,  non- 
copyrighted sample  CDs  for  ( use 
by)  musicians  that  cost  $100 
and  up? 

HOSLER  There's  prob- 
ably cheaper  ways  to  find  stuff, 
but  a  lot  of  people  are  using  them. 
It  kind  of  means  that  there's  this 
strange  homogenization.  Like  in 
dance  music  everybody '  s  got  the 
same  15  drum  loops  that  they're 
using  for  making  a  lot  of  the  dance 
music,  or  all  the  hip  hop  out  there 
is  all  the  same  beats  all  the  time 
and  that's  kind  of  a  strange  thing. 
Personally,  it  doesn't  really  ap- 
peal to  me.  I'd  rather  use  some- 
thing that  seems  kind  of  different. 
So,  I  don't  know,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  spend  the  money.  My  local 
record  store  ends  up  with  all  these 
promotional  CDs  that  they  can't 
even  give  away.  I  mean  they're 
just  such  lousy  music  that  they 
just  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them  and  they '  11  give  them  to  me. 
And  I  like  to  look  through  them 
and  grab  stuff.  Because  for  the 
most  part,  if  I  am  grabbing  a  chunk 
of  music — and  like  I  said  a  lot  of 
the  music  we  do  is  original — but 
if  I  am  grabbing  a  chunk  of  rhythm 
or  music  or  something  to  mutilate 
or  do  something  with,  I  don't 
really  want  it  to  be  recognizable. 
That's  not  my  goal.  Except  in  a 
case  like  the  U2  single  where  that 
was  the  point.  But  for  the  most 
part  we're  just  going  for  the  sound. 

VARSITY  Are  you  just 

the  first  to  pursue  tape  collage 
as  a  profession?  Don't  many 
kids  do  a  tape  or  two  of  collage 
with  their  first  tape  recorder, 
then  give  up  from  taking  it  fur- 
ther? 

HOSLERohweii  I  mean 

people  have  been  doing  cut-up 
tape  collage  stuff  since  the  '50s.  I 
mean  it  has  a  long  history.  I  don't 
know  how  well  some  of  those 
•  continued  on  next  page 
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Fanning  the  flames  of  copyright  debate 


•Continued  from  previous  page 

folks  back  in  the  '50s,  like  in 
France,  were  doing  actually  mak- 
ingaliving[laughs].  Actually, out 
of  the  five  ol'  us,  two  of  us  have 
been  able  to  make  a  living  at  it  for 
the  last  few  years.  But  that's  been 
kind  of  a  relatively  new  thing. 
And  it  certainly  was  never  the 
idea.  I  always  assumed,  in  fact, 
the  opposite —  that  we  would 
never  ever  have  a  hope  in  hell  of 
makingalivingdoingthis.lt  would 
all  just  have  to  be  funded  with  day 
jobs. 

VARSITY  Why  do  you 

seem  compelled  to  sample  in  a 
way  dial  will  bring  trouble,  rather 
than  taking  the  easy  way  and 
disguising  it  up? 

HOSLER  Well  it's  not 

selling  out  to  make  trouble  in  any 
kind  of  overt,  obvious  way,  like, 
'Gee  this  would  be  fun  to  do,  let's 
spend  four  years  of  our  I  i  ves  deal- 
ing withalawsuit.'  Like,  'Gosh,  I 
think  that's  great.  I  love  to  lose 
$45,000.'  It's  not  like  that  at  all. 
It's  just  interesting.  [Sudden 
soundclu'ck  blast  of  weird  sound 
from  the  background.]  Wow  that 
sounds  great.  Who's  that?!? 


Thai's  great.  Okay,  we're  going 
to  have  to  go  over  here.  Who  is 
that  doing  that?  That' s  very  good. 

VARSITY  :  So  if  you're 

doing  a  positive  action,  what  do 
you  think  you're  encouraging 
people  to  do  in  real  life  if  they're 
not  musicians?  What  would  be 
the  ultimate  action  inspired  by 
your  methods  or  methodology? 

HOSLER  :  I  have  no  idea. 
I  recognize  that  one  of  the  things 
that  Negati  viand  is  doing  is  we're 
just  doing  the  things  what  we  want 
to  do.  It' s  interesting  to  us  to  make 
this  kind  of  art.  I  also  realize  that 
over  the  years  that  people  can  look 
to  other  people  as  examples.  Peo- 
ple might  look  to  the  work  we  do 
and  say,  'Wow,  that's  really  in- 
spiring, they  stood  up  to  a  multina- 
tional culture  corporation  and  didn '  t 
back  down.'  Other  people  might 
say,  'Wow,  those  guys  stood  up  to 
them  and  they  got  destroyed,  I'm 
never  going  to  mess  around  with 
that  kind  of  work.  That  doesn't 
inspire  me  at  all,  what  happened  to 
Negati  viand  frightens  me.'  I  have 
no  idea.  People  could  respond  in 
different  ways.  I  guess  your  ques- 
tion sort  of  presupposes  that  we 


have  some  clear,  real  agenda,  li  ke 
we' ve  mapped  out  an  agenda,  but 
that  isn't  the  case.  But  obviously 
we  are  dealing  with  social-polili- 
cal-cultural  issues.  I'm  not  saying 
that  we're  not.  But  it' s  real  impor- 
tant for  me  and  for  the  way  we 
work  that  we're  not  telling  people, 
'1  'm  inspiring  you  to  do  this  or  to  do 
that.'  Shit,  how  should  I  answer 
that?  Can  you  continue  to  think 
critically  and  thoughtfully  about 
the  kind  of  environment  you  li  vein, 
if  you  live  in  any  city  in  the  world, 
and  think  about  the  kind  of  media 
that  you'  re  bringing  into  your  life 
and  what  that's  doing  to  you? 
Maybe  some  of  our  stuff  might 
encourage  that.  And  it  might  en- 
courage some  people  to  go  out  and 
follow  their  own  creative  impulse 
and  do  what  they  want  to  do  and 
not  be  cowed,  not  be  intimidated 
by  some  of  these  different  laws 
and  different  ways  that  these  cul- 
ture industries  operate. 

The  Plunderpalooza  concert  at 
traded  a  very  di  fferent  crowd 
from  the  first  two  events.  The 
opening  night  screening  was  at- 
tended by  typical  Bloor  Cinema 
rabble;  the  following  night's  de- 
bate attracted  the  intellectual  and 


Negativland: 
And  now  a 
word  from  our 
sponsors. 


arty.  The  concert,  however,  ap- 
pealed mainly  to  black-robed 
nightclubbers  who  were  able  to 
breathe  in  the  alternative  atmos- 
phere of  cigarette  smoke.  The  au- 
dience for  plunderphonics  is  get- 
ting to  be  as  multi-faceted  as  a 
Cubist  perspective. 

A  few  things  rose  from  the 
chaos  clearly  enough  to  make  an 
impression.  Hearing  the  DJ  play 
loud  commercials  in  place  of  mu- 


sic was  unusual  for  a  nightclub. 
Pinball  machines  onstage  provided 
noisy  samples,  but  was  this  form 
of  sampling  truly  illicit?  Hosier 
brought  three  videos  which  were 
riveting  ifa  little  numb-skullish  in 
their  blatant  critiques.  The  first 
was  the  illegal  U2  single;  how- 
ever, the  issue  with  that  single  was 
not  the  music,  but  the  cover  art, 
which  looked  like  a  U2  record  that 
a  U2  fan  would  buy.  It's  obvious 


that  Negativland  don't  care  for 
the  group.  Following  that  video 
were  two  from  the  just-released 
DisPepsi  album,  and  it  became 
clear  thai  Pepsi  is  their  current 
favourite  target. 

My  dale  asked  me  if  this  is  what 
they've  been  debating  about.  In 
amazement,  she  wondered  why 
they  have  to  discuss  it.  It's  just 
music,  why  can't  they  let  it  be 
music? 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $1 9. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  Included 


CafcECtsem, 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

All  Day  Breakfast  $2.99 
Lunch  and  Dinner  from  $3.99 
cappacino  •  pastry  •  pasta  •  pizza  •  curry  •  falafel 
vegetarian  *  LLBO  *  something  for  everyone! 


Your  Neighbourhood  Cafe 
Low  Prices  &  Good  Food 

673  Spadino  Ave.  (at  Sussex) 
tel:  598-5522 

Monday  -  Saturday  9am  -  9pm 


I  Sussex 


o 
c 

^1 
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BODY  NUTRITION 


30GrosvenorSt. 
Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA 
(416)  923-7489 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


A  great  M  ^Til  W  score  is  just  the  start. 
Now  you  need  a  great  application! 


Admissions 


S  E  l\/ll  N  AR 


Kaplan  Admissions  Seminar  will  provide  a  look  at  the 
process  of  which  students  apply  to  law  schools  in  both 
Canada  and  the  U.S.    Don't  miss  out  on  this  opportunity 
to  gain  valuable  tips  from  Trent  R.  Anderson,  J.D., 
M.B.A.,    Kaplan's  LSAT  product  director  and  law  school 
aficionado. 

•  tlie  admissions  process  •  recommendations 
•  personal  statements  •  school  selection 

UofT  -  St.  George  Campus 
October  7,  1997 
6:00pm  to  8:00pm 
Room  T.B.A. 
$5  fee  -  payable  at  door 

(proceeds  go  to  sponsoring  club) 

Get  an  edge  on  your  competition.  Call  today. 


KAPLAN 


(416)  967-4733 
1-800-KAP-TEST 


Books  in  the 
Humanities, 
Philosophy,  Literature, 
Mbdieval  Studies, 


91  Charles  St.  W.  (Old  Vic)  585-4574 

Museum  Subway-East  side 
Mon  -  Fri  8:45   6  •  Sat  10  -  5  •  Sun  Closed 


^JVCTOR/^ 

bookstore] 
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Arts  &  Culture 
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Checking  in  with 
the  Charlatans  UK 


BY  TAMARA  DINELLE 

"If  you  could  just  hang  on  for  five 
minutes,  1  have  (ofindsome  ciga- 
rettes."' 

Martin  Blum,  bassist  tor  The 
Charlatans  UK,  indicates  his  ur- 
gent need  for  nicotine  with  a  hand 
gesture  and  wanders  off  in  pur- 
suit of  a  pack  of  Marlboros.  He 
reappears  five  minutes  later  vic- 
torious and  now  fully  prepared 
to  start  yet  another  interview  in 
what  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
busy  day.  Already  the  band  has 
traveled  through  customs  from 
Detroit,  played  a  live  set  at  Much 
Music  and  they  are  now  gearing 
up  for  their  soidout  performance 
at  The  Guvernment 

Not  that  they  are  complaining 
about  the  pace.  With  the  sticcess 
of  their  fifth  album  TeUin'  Sto- 
ries {which  rose  to  #1  m  the  UK 
charts  last  April),  TheCharlatans 
UK  have  extended  their  world 
touruntil  December  and  are  prov- 
ing to  the  music  industry  what 
they  have  known  all  along. 

"We  always  knew  we  had 
something  with  thii  album,  but  it '  s 
now  come  to  a  fruition,"  says 
Blunt  as  he  drags  on  the  long 
awaitedcigarette.  "Thisbaiidisa 
very  good  kept  secret," 

ironically  .the  victonestlie  band 
are  seeing  in  1 997  are  tainted  by 
thetragediesof '96,  with  the  fatal 
My  car  eras  h  of  keyboardist  Rob 
Collins  almost  putting  a  preiita- 


ture  end  to  the  band.  Initially,  the 
band  horroweti  Man  in  Duffy  of 
Fnmal  Scream  for  the  completion 
of  Tellin '  Sioricx:  however,  after 
Christmas  of  List  year,  the  band 
had  to  evaluate  what  direction  they 
were  moving  in.  Along  came  Tony 
Rogers  last  February,  whoimme- 
diately  "gelled"  with  the  group. 
With  a  strong  dose  of  tenacity, 
The  Charlatans  L'K  have  taken 
the  events  of  last  year  in  stride  and 
moved  on. 

■  ITl  never  fully  come  to  terms 
with  it,"  slates  Blunt,  in  regards  to 
ColUiis'  death.  "If  itwasgoingtobc 
just  90  per  cent  as  good,  then  we 
didn't  want  to  carry  on.  But  we  had 
totaketheixjsitives.We'vealways 
considered  ourselves  a  five  piece." 

The  band  jusl  experienced  an- 
other major  change ,  wi  th  thei  r  de- 
parture from  thei  r  I  ong  ti  me  record 
label.  Beggars  Banquet.  Therela- 
lionship  with  tlie  label  had  "pe- 
tered" out  and  The  C^harlatans 
UK  moved  onto  Universal 
Records,  where  they  have  signed 
a  contract  for  two  records.  Does 
all  of  this  mean  that  it's  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  the  group? 

"Oh  yeah,  most  definitely," 
says  Blunt.  'Tt  feels  not  weird,  but 
fat;ilisttc." 

Musically,  the  band  seesthem- 
selves  moving  forward,  although 
they  can't  see  themselves  steer- 
ing away  from  their  acoustical 
sound.  With  the  "Brit  Pop  "scene 
exploding  internationally  and 


"electronica'"  bands  becoming 
household  names.  The  Charla- 
tans U  K  refuse  to  be  categorized. 

"We  just  want  to  be  true  to 
ourselves,  and  to  be  able  to  look 
people  in  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the 
day."  says  Blunt, 

Not  only  are  The  Charlatans 
U  K  separati  i  ng  ihemsel  ves  from 
the  cuirent  British  music  scene, 
they  arc  also  distancing  them- 
selves from  theirpast.  They  have 
come  a  long  way  from  their  early 
'90s  "Madchester"  days,  no 
longer  playing  their  eariy  smash 
hit  "The  Only  One  I  Know"  in 
concert.  The  band  is  confident 
that  their  new  top  10singles"One 
To  Another"  and '  'North  Country 
Boy"  will  meet  with  long-time 
fans'  expectations. 

'Times  change,  people  move 
on,"  says  Blunt,  "If  you  don't 
change,  youdon't-survive.  We've 
raised  the  stakes,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  is  an  end  to  this 
band,  but  right  now  there  i  s  a  lot  of 
unfinished  business." 

.So  just  what  exactly  are  their 
goals? 

"  We  don't  want  to  he  the  big- 
gest band  in  the  world,  just  the 
best  band  in  the  world."  states 
Blunt  adamantly.  "And  there  is  a 
difference." 

With  the  determination  that 
they  have  displayed  in  the  past 
year,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
The  Charlatans  U'K  can  surpass 
even  their  own  expectations. 


your  guide  to  wiia!  goes  on 


Canzine  Coolness 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Hey !  You  reading  the  Shift  maga- 
zine! Stop  that! 

Sure,  with  Alanis  and  Atom 
and  Cord  on  the  cover,  you  may 
think  you  are  buying  a  distinctly 
Canadian  product.  But  in  fact, 
truly  indigenous  voices  come  not 
f romDetai/i  knock-offs,  but  from 
the  basements,  garages,  and  rec 
rooms  strewn  across  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the 
annual  Canzine  festival  of  alter- 
native culture  has  given  Canuck 
misanthropes  from  coast  to  coast 
an  opportunity  to  share  their 
wares  in  an  all-day  zine  and  comic 
fair.  With  such  featured  attrac- 
tions asPoodle,  a  guide  to  fi  ve  pin 
bowling  in  Canada,  andPetZine, 
which  explores  issues  related  to 
pet  ownership,  it's  unlikely  that 
many  Canzine  participants  will 
be  writing  for  IheGlobeAnd Mail 
anytime  soon.  And  according  to 
organizer  Hal  Niedzviecki,  that's 
precisely  the  point. 

"With  aspiring  journalism  stu- 
dents," observes  Niedzviecki, 
"what  they're  saying  is  not  im- 
portant. Journalists  are  imitators, 
they  follow  a  structure  that' s  been 
done  before.  But  if  someone  is 
just  getting  down  to  what  they 
want  to  say,  there's  a  certain 
poetry  to  that.  People  can  pub- 
lish their  own  thoughts  and  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  great  art.  I 
don't  have  a  problem  with  self- 
indulgence — it  doesn't  eliminate 
talent.  Zines  are  personal  and  are 
not  about  entering  a  commodity 
into  the  market  place." 

Sifting  through  the  hundreds  of 
zines  produced  in  this  country 
may  seem  like  a  daunting  (not  to 
mention  thankless)  task,  but  it's 
what  Niedzviecki  lives  for;  in 
addition  to  heading  up  Canzine, 
Niedzviecki  publishes  Broken 
Pencil,  the  nation's  only  guide  to 
alternative  press.  Each  year,  the 
amount  of  zines  delivered  to 
Niedzviecki '  s  in-box  has  increased 
dramatically,  a  change  reflected 
by  the  ever-expanding  Canzine.  In 
its  inaugural  year,  the  event  fea- 
tured 50  participants.  This  year's 


Canzine  '97 
Oct.  5,  1pm  -■  lOpm 
Symptom  Hall 
(160  Claremont) 


festival,  however,  features  more 
than  double  that  amount,  as  well  as 
seminars  on  zine-making,  open 
stage  readings,  a  panel  discussion 
(featuring  Patti  Schmidt  of  CBC 
radio's  Brave  New  Waves)  and 
live  indie  music,  all  for  free.  You 
ain't  gonna  get  that  at  friggin' 
Chapters. 

"Chapters  sells  a  few  selected 


zines,"  Niedzviecki  reveals,  "and 
you  probably  sell  more  there  than 
at  a  hipster  underground  store, 
because  the  [Chapters]  custom- 
ers aren't  as  cynical  and  might  like 
to  find  something  different  and 
appealing. 

"But  Canzine  is  an  effort  to 
develop  an  infrastructure  for  un- 
derground press,"  he  continues, 
"so  that  it  can  bypass  [main- 
stream] stores.  It's  pretty  easy  to 
rally  everyone  around  Canzine — 
it' sdesigned  to  bring  hard-to-find 
publications  together.  With  Ca- 
nadian zines,  unlike  those  in  the 
US,  there  isn't  a  real  argument 
about  selling  out  or  being  part  of 
an  underground  scene.  Canadian 
zines  are  much  more  well- 
intentioned.  Canadian  zine-mak- 
ers  say  what  they  want  to  say  first, 
and  then  become  a  part  of  a  bigger 
zine  culture.  There's  more  of  a 
community  here  because  we  have 
less  of  a  community." 


Welcome  back  from  your  Favourite  Bar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  15$  Winss 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


Hart  House 
Amateur  Radio  Club 

"Ham  Radio  at  its  Very  Best" 

Communicate  With  The  World 
Learn  Something  New 
Meet  People 


Open  Meeting  TODAY,  October  2, 
at  7:00  pm 
in  the  Committee's  Room 


Sign  Up  for  the  Fall  Certification  Course 
starts  after  the  meeting 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Have  you  decided  to  pursue  an  MBA? 
Have  you  decided  which  MBA  program 
is  right  for  you? 

MBA  INFORMATION  FORUM  '97 

Thursday,  October  9 
5:30-8:00  p.m. 
Royal  York  Hotel 
(Confederation  Room) 
100  Front  Street,  Toronto 

Meet  MBA  program  representatives  from... 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Calgary,  Clarkson, 
Dalhousie,  Ivey  Business  School,  Manitoba, 
McGill,  Ottawa,  Queen's,  Simon  Fraser, 
St.  Mary's,  Toronto, 
Wilfred  Laurier,  Windsor,  York... 


EXPERIENCE  JAPAN 


The  Japan  Exchange  and  Teaching  Programme 

The  Government  of  Japan  invites  young  Canadians  to  work  as  Assistant 
Language  Teachers  (ALTs)  or  Coordinators  of  International  Relations 

(CIRs)  in  schools  and  local  government  offices  throughout  Japan.  One 
year  contracts  begin  in  late  July  1998  and  pay  a  salary  of  3  600  000  yen 
(approx.  C$40  000)  after  tax.  Information  &  applications  are  available  at 

JET  PROGRAMME  INFORMATION  SESSION 
International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 
Thursday,  October  9 
3:00  pm  -  4:00  pm 

Please  do  not  send  resumes.  If  unable  to  attend  the  above  contact: 
The  Consulate  General  of  Japan  JET  Desk 
Tel:  (416)  363-5488   Fax:  (416)  363-6074 


THE  HUNT  BEGINS  NEXT  WEEK. 


Take  a  good  look  because, 
starting  next  week, 
a  Sasquatch  sighting  could 
win  you  a  Kokanee  beer  can 
shaped  fridge  valued  at 
approximately  $750.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  find  the  picture 
of  Sasq  cleverly  hidden  in 

Made  and  available  in  Ontario. 


one  of  our  "Search  for  Sasq" 
photographs,  circle  it.  then 
complete  the  ballot  portion 
of  the  ad  and  take  the  whole 
page  to:  Bedford  Ballroom. 
U  of  T.Ontario.  Odds  of 
winning  depend  on  the 
number  of  entries  received 


by  contest  closing  date.  No 
purchase  necessary.  Must  be 
of  legal  drinking  age  to 
participate.  Good  luck  and 
happy  hunting. 


B.c: 


sMOUNTHINBffRis 


here. 
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Generation  X-wing  angst 


BY  DAVID  ALAN  BARRY 

Varsity  Staff 

Ours,  tragically,  is  a  lost  genera- 
tion. We  lack  direction,  bouncing 
listlessly  from  crummy  job  to 
crummy  job,  or  staying  in  school 
half  our  lives  to  avoid  the  pathetic 
labour  market.  We  are  a  cynical 
bunch,  with  little  faith,  and  even 
less  hope.  We  are  going  nowhere, 
some  would  say,  at  the  speed  of 
light,  and  most  of  us  don't  even 
seem  to  care.  And  who  do  we  have 
to  blame  for  all  this  angst? 
George  Lucas. 

Our  early  lives  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  excitement  as  the 
Star  Wars  films  danced  across 
the  movie  screens  and  into  our 
imaginations.  The  wicked  and 
deadly  Darth  Vader,  the  saga- 
cious and  mysterious  Yoda,  the 
roguish  yet  dashing  Han  Solo — 
these  characters  and  many  more 
from  the  trilogy  formed  for  our 
generation  a  simple  yet  powerful 
mythology.  We  waited  in  breath- 
less anticipation  for  each  succes- 
sive installment,  awaiting  the  ulti- 
mate pay  back — the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil — and  we  walked 
away  at  the  end  of  7"/;^  Return  of 
the  Jedi  satisfied. 

Yet  for  all  our  joy,  Lucas  was 
in  the  midst  of  playing  a  very  cruel 
joke  on  us.  He  planted  a  seed  of 
antici  pation  that  never  seemed  to 
blossom.  In  the  beginning,  we 
were  perplexed  by  the  "Part  IV" 
atop  the  script  at  the  beginning  of 
Star  Wars.  But  then  gradually 
word  emerged.  The  Stars  Wars 
trilogy  was  but  the  middle  section 
of  a  massive  nine-part  space  fan- 
tasy epic.  As  Luke,  Leia  and  Han 
celebrated  the  rebel  victory  with 
the  Ewoks  on  Endor,  we  were 
confident  that  in  the  near  future, 
probably  1986  at  the  latest,  we 
would  travel  once  again  to  that 
galaxy  far,  far  away.  But  it  was 
not  to  be. 

Nineteen  eighty-six  came  and 
went.  Nothing.  We  passed  into  the 
late  '80s.  Still  nothing.  A  new  dec- 
ade dawned,  and  a  gnawing  sense 
of  existential  angst  entered  many 
of  our  lives.  Many  ordinary  con- 
versations took  on  the  tone  of 
Beckett's  absurdist  plays  as  we 
waited  and  waited  for  something 
that  just  would  not  appear: 

Esiragon:  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing about  the  new  Star  Wars 
movies  yet? 

Vladimir:  No. 

(They  wait.) 


Firing  off  some  good  ol'  interstellar  angst. 


fjfragon:  Do  you  think  the  new 
Stars  Wars  movies  are  ever  going 
to  come  out? 

Vladimir:  I  don't  know. 

(They  wail.) 

Hope  that  was  once  full  and 
robust  withered  on  the  vine  of 
disappointment.  We  had  been 
promised  something  spectacu- 
larly magical,  but  as  the  mid- '90s 
approached  it  looked  like  Mr. 
Lucas  was  nevergoing  to  deliver. 
No  amount  of  Ewok  TV  movies, 
cheesy  novel  knock-offs  and 
Wookie  Christmas  specials  could 
fill  the  void  that  had  been  rent 
open  in  our  lives.  No  wonder  the 
1  i  s tl  ess  1  ack  of  di  rection .  No  won- 
der the  cynicism.  No  wonder  the 
lost  faith.  Our  generation  was 
suffering  from  a  mass  neurosis — 
we  needed  closure,  and  we  weren't 
going  to  get  it. 

And  then,  in  1995,  a  ray  of 
hope  so  bright  it  blinded  us.  TPhat 
year  George  Lucas  released  the 
mega-special-THX  1  138- 
suprapentalti  mate-riever-to-be- 
released-again-buy-this-or-you'll- 
never-see-your-aunt-from- 
Albuquerque-again  boxed  set  of 
the  Star  Wars  trilogy.  The  tapes 
contained  an  interview  with 
Lucas,  and  on  them  he  stated 
UNEQUIVOCALLY he  was 
working  on  the  scripts  for  the 
films  that  would  form  the  Star 


Star  Wars  Convention 

Oct.  5  10a.m. -6p.m. 

Colony  Hotel 
(behind  City  Hall) 


Wars  prequel.  Hearts  around  the 
world  burst  with  joy !  There  were 
more  Stars  Wars  films  on  the 
way,  and  they  would  be  released 
before  we'd  be  old  enough  to 
take  our  great-great-grandchil- 
dren to  them! 

It  is  now  late  1 997.  The  first  of 
the  prequels  is  but  a  mere  20 
months  away.  There  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  a  sea-change  in  our 
generation '  s  attitude.  Sure,  there 
was  a  brief  flash  of  euphoria,  an 
ephemeral  injection  of  meaning 
into  our  lives  when  we  heard, 
from  Lucas  himself,  that  the 
prequels  were  on  their  way.  But 
we  still  find  ourselves  largely  with- 
out direcfion,  hope  or  faith.  Why 
is  this  so? 

Deep,  deep  down  in  our  psy- 
ches there  is  a  fear  lurking  that  is 
so  monstrous,  so  appallingly  hor- 
rible it  makes  us  shirk  away  from 
life  itself — the  new  Star  Wars 
movies  could  (dramatic  pause) 
suck.  The  most  anticipated  films 
in  the  history  of  motion  pictures 
could  be  the  biggest  let-down  of 


RING    DAYS    AT    UNIVERSITY    OF  TORONTO 


IT'S  YOUR  TURN! 

Celebrate  and  Save  10% 

We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be  10%  off 
during  the  following  special  at  these  U  of  T  Bookstores: 

U  ofT  Bookstore  214  College  St.  (Koffler  Student  Centre) 
Sept.  30th  /  Oct.  1st,  2nd,  3rd  /  1 1  am  -  3  pm 

Scarborough  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
Oct.  6th,  7th,  8th  /  1 1  am  -  2  pm 

Erindale  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
Oct.  8th,  9th,  1 0th  /  1 1  am  -  2  pm 


University  of  Toronto 
Boolcstores  E 


billions  of  peoples'  lives.  Those  in 
denial  will  say,  "No !  Itis  not  pos- 
sible !  George  Lucas  is  a  genius !" 
The  response  to  that  false  hope  is 
expressed  in  three  simple  words: 
Howard  the  Duck. 

Mass  suicides,  experts  say, 
could  consume  the  earth  as  hu- 
mans greet  the  coming  of  the  mil- 
lennium in  an  orgy  of  apocalyptic 
anguish.  But  no,  I  say,  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  coming  sooner  than 
that.  On  a  cool,  sunny  day  in  May 
1999,  millions  upon  millions  will 
line-up  at  movie  theaters  around 
the  world  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  Star  Wars  prequel.  Let's 
hope,  for  all  our  sakes,  that  it's 
two  thumbs  up. 


COMPILED  8YTHOR  VOLOKWYN  AND  MOPA  DEAN,  PROGRAM  OIREaOR 
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PLAN 


APUS 


ATTENTION 
ALL  PART-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Re:  APUS  Health  Plan 


If  you  are  a  U  of  T  undergraduate,  registered  in  A,  F,  tH  or  Y 
courses  then  you  are  covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan.  When 
you  paid  for  your  courses,  you  also  paid  a  charge  of  $32.89 
($30.45  premium  plus  8%  P.S.T.)  to  APUS  for  the  Health  Plan. 

WHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  90% 
Accidental  Medical  &  Dental  Coverage 

WHEN  and  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

On-campus  and  Off-campus  coverage  from  September  1/97  to 
August  31/98 

FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to  members 
of  the  APUS  Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $92.45  ($85.60 
plus  8%  P.S.T.).  Your  application  must  be  filed  with  the  APUS 
office  between  Monday,  September  22,  1997  and  Friday, 
October  17,  1997.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Council  and  the  Erindale  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT  provision 
or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE,  contact  the  APUS  office  at  (416) 
978-3993. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Arts  &  Culture 


Thursday,  October  2, 1997 


Get  your  supplies 
before  they  get  you! 

Calculator  Day 

October  3,  10am  -  3pm 
10%  off  all  calculators 
Meet  representatives  from  Sharp,  Casio, 


Hewlett  Packard  and  Texas  Instruments 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  lOam-Spm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


SPORl  J  HORTS 


Women's  rugby  falls  to  Waterloo 

The  women's  rugby  Blues  visited  the  Waterloo  Athenas  this  past  weekend  and  suffered  their  fourth 
straight  defeat  of  the  season,  by  a  26-8  margin. 

On  the  bright  side,  U  of  T did  malce  it  into  tlie  ends  for  the  first  time  this  season .  Marlcne  Donaldson  scored 
the  Blues'  only  try,  with  LisaTeillet  making  the  conversion. 

Once  again,  die  rebuildingUofT  squad  was  unable  to  keepits  momentum  after  gettingofftoasolid  start. 

"The  players  do  so  well  but  when  they  don't  get  rewarded  they  start  to  lose  focus,"  remarked  Blues  head 
coach  GinaMinutilo.  "Because  of  their  lack  of  experience,  they  don't  know  what  to  do  when  things  don't 
go  as  expected." 

The  Blues  now  prepare  to  host  the  first-place  McMaster  Marauders  this  Saturday  at  Back  Campus.  In 
f(xjr  matches,  the  undefeated  Marauders  have  scored  a  league-leading  1 25  points,  gi  ving  up  only  1 2.  Figuring 
herteam  has  nodiing  to  lose,  Minutilo  will  givesomeyounger,  more  aggressive  players  alook  in  Saturday's 
game. 

"We're  looking  to  change  our  game  plan,  mix  up  the  roster  and  give  a  couple  of  people  a  chance. 
Sometimes  you  need  one  aggressive  person  and  it  energizes  the  whole  team,"  the  coach  said. 

"I  told  (the  players]  to  respect  the  opposition  [McMaster],  but  that  doesn't  tnean  that  we  can't  be 
aggressive,  it  doesn't  mean  we  can't  beat  them.  Anything  can  happen." 

Rspecially  at  home  on  U  of  T  Day.  The  game  at  Back  Campus  starts  at  1  p.m. 


Field  hockey  brings  opponents  back  to  reality 

For  uni  versityfield  hockeyin  Ontario,  the  distinction  between  the  contenders  and  the  pretenders  became 
a  lot  clearer  after  this  weekend. 

The  Varsity  Blues  played  against  dieir  closest  rivals  in  the  standings,  the  Waterloo  Athenas  and  the 
Western  Mustangs,  co-ranked  eighth  in  the  nation,  and  kicked  both  teams  off  Cloud  Nine.  On  Saturday ,  U 
of  T  shut  out  the  Athenas  2-0,  and  followed  that  up  with  a  6-0  drubbing  of  Western  the  next  day. 

Barb  Tyerssuppliedm<Kt  of  the  firepowerfortheBlues,scoringbothoftheirgoalsinthe  Waterloo  game 
and  two  more  against  Western.  Melissa  Smith  added  a  pair  of  markers  against  the  Mustangs,  with  Cuthbert 
and  Orr  chipping  in  one  goal  each. 

Before  the  matches,  the  third-ranked  Blues  were  only  two  points  ahead  of  Western  and  diree  points  in 
front  of  the  Athenas  in  the  Ontario  league.  Now,  U  of  T  is  8-0  and  comfortably  ahead  of  second-place 
Waterloo  with  a  three-point  lead  and  a  game  in  hand. 

The  Blues  play  two  games  this  weekend,  hosting  theQueen's  Golden  Gaels  this  Saturday  and  the  McGiH ) 
Martlets  this  Sunday  at  Lamport  Stadium. 

Game  time  on  Saturday  is  1  p.m.,  while  Sunday's  match  starts  at  11 :45  in  the  morning. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


Help  Ray. 

Write  Fitness. 

979-2831. 
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characters  including 
Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 


ACCOMMODATONS 


NEED  A  ROOMMATE? 

Let  ROOMAX  help.  We  match  based  on 
location,  price  &  lifestyle.  Many  Exclusive 
Listings.  People  with  places  list  for  free. 
ROOMAX:  977-6949. 


Announcements 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto/Ryerson  University  CurlingClub 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

CURLING 

For  all  those  interested  in  either  Varsity 
curlingorCIub  curling.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome.  Please  contact:  Alvin:  (416) 
461-2234,  alvin@interlog.com  or  Amy: 
(416)599-7460. 

SELYAN  ALICE  A. 

Peacefully  at  Ottawa  Island  Lodge  on 
Thursday  August  1 4, 1 997  at  the  age  of  86 
years.  Former  Professor  at  Carleton 
University  (School  of  Social  Science). 
Survived  by  her  brother  Edward  (Marion 
Michell)  of  Pointe  Claire,  Quebec,  niece 
Mary  Milligan  (Chris)  of  Pointe  Claire, 
nephews  Donald  (Diane)  and  Kenneth  of 
Toronto,  4  grandnephews  and  3 
grandnieces.  Private  Service. 


BEST  JOB  FOR  STUDENT 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  FUN 
while  making  money.  Call:  THE 
COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job#  2H  (416) 
202-8877  (24  hrs).  You  can  start 
immediately!!!!!!! 

LOOKING  TO  HIRE 

graduate  honors,  master  and  phd  students 
to  tutor  large  groups  of  students  in 
introductory  math,  science  and  economic 
courses.  Call  1-888-644-3888.  $200/ 
day. 


EARN  EXTRA 
ACC  seeks  part  time  staff 
immediately  to  register  students  for 
school  sponsored  telecommunication 
services.  Ideal  candidates  should  be 
outgoing  with  customer  service  or  sales 
experience.  Performance  based 
compensation  with  some  students 
earning  $16.00  hour.  To  apply:  Drop 
by  the  ACC  Booth  at  the  Koffler 
Building,  in  front  of  bookstore,  and  ask 
forKhalidor  Asim. 

EARN  MONEY  AND  FREE 

TRIPS!!  Absolute  Best  SPRING 
BREAK  Packages  available!! 
INDIVIDUALS,  student 
ORGANIZATIONS,orsmallGROUPS 
wanted!!  Call  INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS  at  I  -800-327-60 1 3  or  http:/ 
/www.icpt.com 

CHOLESTEROL  AND 

Diabetes  Research  Studies  requiring  24  to 
48  hour  hospital  admission  and  a 
subsequent  half  day  visit.  Males  only  18 
to  40  yrs,  healthy,  not  overweight,  pays 
$200  to  $300  (depending  on  the  study). 
Call  Pat  at  340-3277  between  8:30  am  - 
4:30pmfor  details. 


Miscellaneous 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2"^  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8- 1 0  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 

VOX  GREGORIANA 

Chant  Choir  is  looking  for  new  members. 
We  meet  Saturdays  4  p.m.,  Newman 
Centre,  89  St;  George  Street  at  Hoskin 
Ave.,  in  the  Chapel.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  Phone:(416)538-7918. 

BAGEL  BOYS 

200  Bloor  St.  West  (near  ROM,  east  of 
Bedford  Road).  41 6-923-4969.  With  this 
ad,  a  cream  cheese  bagel  &  sml.  coffee: 
$2.29. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1 033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000' s  of  jobs  !FREE 
info  pac  toll  free  I  -888-270-294 1 . 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE 

THERAPY.  Safe  therapeutic 
environment.  Treatment  of  chronic  pain, 
repetitive  strain  injuries,  stress-related 
conditions.  Evening  and  weekend 
appointments.  Aromatherapy.  Reduced 
student  rates.  Extended  health  coverage. 
Close  to  U  of  T.  960-9355  Bonnie  C, 
RMT. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OV  A,  Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322- 
5890. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  questions. 
SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's  foremost 
freelance  thesis  advising  service.  Tel: 
486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  V/5A  accepted. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Turing  and  Data  Structures. 
Assi  stance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 1 6-785-5938. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or 605-4 1 93.  E-mail  jfurf arc  @  idirect.com 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 189. 

STATS /BIO  TUTOR 

Univariate  models:  ANOVA,  Ancova, 
Manova,  regression,  log  linear  etc. 
Experimental  design.  Thesis  assistance. 
All  levels  Biology.  Ph.D.  Biology 
(ecology).  Tel:  693-6347.' 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from. 20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn@prep.com  or  (416)  41 0- PREP. 

ESSAY  BLUES??? 

Learn  a  proven  system  that  turns  every 
essay  into  a  great  one.  Foreign  students 
welcome.  For  a  winning  essay  call  David. 
24  hours.  4 16-332-9699. 


Put  Varsity 
Classifieds  to 
work  for  you! 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

C|bmprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)  924-3240. 

INTRODUCTION 

thru  Grad  level  stats,  probability,  research 
design,  testing,  financial  applications, 
higherlevel  mathematics.  Cashorcheques 
accepted.  Tel:  (416)488-6284(MATH). 
Tutors  will  come  to  you ! 

MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary /College/University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab  /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  11  days  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 

MCAT  EXAM  PREPARATION 

Program  for  Premedical  Students 
Including  Science  &  Medical 
Communication.  Also  TOEFL,  TOEIC, 
Math,  Physics,  Biology  &  Biochemistry 
tutoring.  AllianceLeamingCentre(416) 
322-9560. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24  hrs. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 16-566-7 1 49. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammar  check.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  Issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  Issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions  


Date(s)  of  lnsertlon{s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLDLINE):_ 


Events  Calendar 


Fri.  Oct.  3 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  Learning,  worship  &  social  activities. 
7  p.m..  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Tues.  Oct  7 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  evening  worship  and  discussion,  "Women  and  the  Church".  6  -  8  p.m. ,  Hart  House 
Chapel.  FREE. 
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Jones  and  Good  U  of  T's 
top  student-athletes 


BY  RAYORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

Academics  and  athletics  took  cen- 
tre stage  on  Monday  night,  as- 1 1 9 
students  were  honoured  with  T- 
Holder  Academic  Excellence 
Awards. 

The  awards,  sponsored  by  the 
T-Holders'  Association,  an  alumni 
group  comprised  of  former  Var- 
sity athletes,  were  presented  to 
student-athletes  who  earned  aca- 
demic FirstClassHonoursin  1996- 
97. 

Two  of  those  athletes,  swim- 
mer Rusty  Jones  and  field  hockey 
player  Lana  Good,  were  named  U 
of  T's  Academic  All-Canadians 
of  the  Year. 

Jones,  a  four-time  Academic  Al  1- 
Canadian,  has  been  the  swim  Blues' 
co-captain  since  1995.  Hehasbeen 


an  Ontario  all-starevery  year  in  his 
four-year  career,  earning  All-Ca- 
nadian recognition  once. 

Away  from  the  pool,  the  St. 
Michael '  s  Col  lege  grad  was  a  final- 
ist  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  and 
earl  ier  thi  s  year  was  the  recipient  of 
the  U  of  T' s  John  H.  Moss  Scholar- 
shipfor  academic  achievementand 
in  vol  vement  i  n  student  li  fe. 

Jones,  who  was  also  named  U 
of  T's  top  male  student-athlete  in 
1 994  and  1 995 ,  was  chosen  as  the 
top  Academic  All-Canadian  in  all 
of  Ontario  as  well. 

"I  think  it's  a  real  honour,  espe- 
cially to  have  it  three  out  of  four 
years,  but  also  to  be  the  first  per- 
son from  U  of  T  to  win  [the  On- 
tario selection],"  said  Jones,  who 
is  currently  pursuing  his  Master's 
degree  in  immunology. 

Good,  who  graduated  with  a 


Rusty  Jones:  One  of  the 
two  U  ot  T  Academic  All- 
Canadians  of  the  Year 

degree  in  Physiotherapy  this  past 
year,  was  a  four-year  veteran  with 
the  field  hockey  Blues,  winning 
national  championships  with  the 


team  in  1 993  and  1 996.  In  1 993,  she 
was  the  national  rookie  of  the  year; 
she  also  earned  All-Canadian  hon- 
ours in  1995  and  1996.  She  re- 
turned to  her  hometown  this  fall  to 
work  on  the  athletics  therapy  staff 
at  the  Uni  versity  of  Waterioo. 

Besides  Good,  four  other  All- 
Canadians  were  honoured  with  an 
Academic  Excellence  Award: 
Jones'  teammates  Peg  Corkum, 
Dan  Lee  and  Colleen  Ray,  as  well 
as  soccer's  Joe  DeMiglio,  who 
earned  the  George  M .  Biggs  Tro- 
phy for  outstanding  leadership, 
sportsmanship  and  performance 
in  athletics. 

Sports-wise,  rowing  led  the  list 
with  1 3  award  recipients,  followed 
by  water  polo  (12),  cross  country/ 
track  and  field  (11),  swimming 
(nine)  and  fencing  and  squash 
(eight  each). 


York  gives  baseball  splitting  headache 


Blues  take  one  of  two  against 
cross-town  rivals 

BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 


The  U  of  T baseball  Varsity  Blues 
have  proved  they  can  compete 
with  the  number  one  team  in  the 
country — forat  least  five  innings, 
that  is. 

Playing  their  third  double- 
header  in  four  days,  a  tired  Blues 
squad  earned  the  strangest  of 
splits  with  the  first-place  York 
Yeomen  on  Tuesday  night  at  Stan 
Wadlow  Park  in  East  York.  They 
dropped  the  first  game  1 1  -3,  but 
won  the  nightcap  12-2,  in  five 
innings. 

"We  can't  really  take  anything 
from  [the  split].  If  we  play  well, 
we  can  beat  them,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Andrew  Green. 

York  11,  Blues  3 
Blues  12,  York  2 

The  bizarre  night  began  innocu- 
ously enough,  as  bullpen  closer 
Ron  Weiss  was  called  on  to  start 
the  opener  for  the  Blues  to  allow 
the  other  starters  a  rest  after  play- 
ing four  games  against  Durham 
College  and  Queen's  University 
over  the  weekend. 

Weiss  pitched  well  enough  to 
start,  as  York  led  2-1  after  three 


innings.  Then,  in  the  top  of  the 
fourth,  the  wheels  came  off,  as 
York  scored  seven  runs  to  knock 
Weiss  out  of  the  game. 

Elliot  Lew  then  came  on  in  mop- 
upreliefforthe  Blues,  but  despite 
home  runs  from  Henry  Yap  and 
Jonathan  Cardella,  the  Blues  could 
not  make  up  the  deficit,  and  ended 
up  losing  1 1-3. 

"York's  a  good  hitting  team," 
said  Green  of  the  Yeomen's  of- 
fensive outburst.  "They  were 
pumped  up  throughout  the  whole 
first  game." 

The  second  game  was  another 
story,  however,  as  Rudy  Sanchez 
pitched  all  five  innings  of  a  1 2-2 
blowout  victory.  According  to 
league  mercy  rules,  when  a  team 
leads  by  ten  runs  or  more  after  fi  ve 
innings,  that  team  wins  automati- 
cally without  having  to  play  the 
regulation  seven  innings. 

Sanchez  earned  hi s  second  win 
in  as  many  starts  forthe  Blues,  and 
made  a  strong  case  for  a  regular 
spot  in  the  already  deep  starting 
rotation. 

Cardella  keyed  the  Blues'  of- 
fensive attack  with  his  second 
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home  run  of  the  night  and  third  of 
the  season. 

The  games  were  the  first-ever 
meetings  between  the  intra-city 
rivals,  as  York  only  joined  the 
Canadian  Intercollegiate  Baseball 
Association  this  year. 

"I  didn't  know  what  we'd  be 
facing,"  said  Green.  'They're  a 
much  better  hitting  team  than  I 
thought." 

Before  the  game,  the  league 
released  the  list  of  its  top  1 0  teams. 
York  was  ranked  number  one, 
while  the  Blues  had  dipped  to 
number  five  despite  their  8-2  record 
coming  into  the  game. 

Dalhousie,  Brock,  and 
McMaster  were  the  other  three 
teams  ahead  of  U  of  T  in  the 
rankings. 

"By  the  way  that  we'  re  playing, 
we  haven' t  been  consistent  enough 
to  be  ranked  higher,"  admitted 


Green .  "The  top  two  or  three  teams 
in  the  country  have  to  play  well 
consistently,  and  we  haven' t  done 
that." 

The  Blues  will  face  York  again 
for  another  doubleheader  next 
Tuesday  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park. 
The  matches  will  be  counted  as 
home  games  for  the  Yeomen  as 
York  has  no  baseball  diamond  of 
its  own. 

With  U  of  T' s  9-3  record  rank- 
ing second  behind  13-1  York  in 
the  Ontario  East  division,  the 
games  are  likely  to  be  a  preview 
of  the  division  final  which  will 
decide  who  goes  to  the  national 
tournament. 

The  Blues'  next  action  is  on 
Saturday  at  Georgian  College,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Sunday  afternoon 
doubleheader  against  Durham 
College  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in 
East  York. 
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Tennis  teams  split 
li     weekend  series 

The  men's  and  women's  tennis  Blues  each  played  two  seven- 
match  series  this  past  weekend  and  each  finished  with  one  win  and 
one  tie. 

The  women's  Blues  dispatched  Western  easily ,  winning  six  matches 
to  one,  but  also  lost  by  the  same  score  to  York.  U  of  T  is  currently  in 
sixth  place  in  the  eight-team  provincial  league,  two  points  behind  the 
last  playoff-qualifying  spot  which  is  occupied  by  Queen's. 

Meanwhile,  the  men's  team  routed  the  last-place  Brock  Badgers 
with  a  7-0  victory,  but  lost  to  the  York  Yeomen  5-2,  with  Mauricio 
Berco  and  Jovan  Simic  posting  U  of  T's  two  victories. 

Assistant  coach  Sasha  Vojnov  says  the  defeat  to  the  Yeomen  has 
not  discouraged  the  team. 

"No  one  in  the  league  felt  they  could  beat  York  last  year,  but  |  York 
isj  a  lot  weaker  this  year.  Although  we  lost  we  feel  we'  re  at  the  same 
level  as  them,"  said  Vojnov.  "Most  of  our  players  feel  we  have  a 
chance  to  beat  them  if  we  meet  them  in  the  playoffs." 

The  Blues  will  have  to  make  the  playoffs  first  if  they  want  to  get 
that  opportunity.  Currently  they  have  a  2-2  record,  which  puts  them 
in  sixth  place,  two  spots  out  of  qualifying  forthe  post-season.  This 
weekend,  they'll  try  to  advance  up  the  standings  with  series  against 
the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees  and  McGill  Redmen  in  Montreal.  The  Redmen, 
who  are  currently  3- 1 ,  were  last  year's  Ontario  bronze  medallists. 

Short  shorts:  In  women's  lacrosse,  the  Blues  posted  two  wins 
in  three  league  games  this  past  weekend.  They  won  twice  against 
McGill,  1 1 -0  and  7-5,  but  lost  to  Queen's  10-7.  Veteran  Jennifer 
Jung  had  eight  goals  in  the  three  games,  while  Lisa  Palozzi  posted 


the  shutout  against  McGill. 


•  Continued  on  page  14 
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Home  games  in  bold. 

MONDAY 

GOLF:  Guelph  Invitational  atCuttenClub  InGuelph,  10  a.m. 
TUESDAY 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  Western  (exhibition)  in  London,  time 
TBA 

WEDNESDAY 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  Waterlooat  Athletic  Centre  Sports 
Gym,  7:30p.m. 

FRIDAY 

SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  vs.  Waterloo  and  Brock  in  Wat«^||^ 

SATURDAY 
BASEBALL:  vs.  Georgian  College,  2  p.m. 
CROSS  COU  NTR  Y:  men  and  women  -  Waterloo  Open  in  Waterloo, 
1  p.m. 

FENCING:  men  and  women  -  Toronto  Open  at  Athletic  Centre 
Fencing  Salle,  9  a.m. 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  Queen's  at  Lamport  Stadium,  1 2: 15  p.m. 
FOOTBALL:  vs.  Laurier  in  Waterloo,  2  p.m. 
HOCKEY:  men  -  York  Tournament  (exhibition)  at  Ice  Card 
North  York,5:30p.m. 

LACROSSE:  men  vs.  Queen's  in  Kingston,  2  p.m. 
ROW  I NG:  men  and  women  -  Trent  Open  i  n  Peterborough,  8 : 30  a.  m. 
RUGBY:  women  -  vs.  McMaster  at  University  College  Back 
Campus,  1  p.m.;  men  -  vs.  Brock  in  St.  Catharines,  1  p.m. 
TENNIS:  men  -  vs.  Ottawa  and  McGill  in  Montreal,  9  a.m.;  women 
-  vs.  McMaster  and  McGill  at  Mayfair  Tennis  Club  in  North  York,  4 
p.m. 

WATERPOLO:  men  -  vs.  Western  in  London,  12:30  p.m.;  vs. 
McMaster  in  Hamilton,  5:30  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

BASEBALL:  vs.  Durham  College  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  ir 
York,  2  p.m. 

FENCING:  men  and  women  -  Toronto  Open  at  Athletic  Centre 

Fencing  Salle,  9  a.m. 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  McGill  at  Lamport  Stadium,  1 1:45  a.m. 
HOCKEY:  men  -  York  Tournament  (exhibition)  at  Ice  Gardens  in 
North  York,  2  p.m. 

LACROSSE:  women  -  vs.  Trent  in  Peterborough,  1 1 :30  a.m.;  vs. 
York  in  Peterborough,  2  p.m.;  men  -  vs.  Brock  at  University 
College  Back  Campus,  2  p.m. 

ROWING:  men  and  women  -  Western  Open  in  London,  8:30  a.m. 
SOCCER:  vs.  York  at  York  Event  Field  in  North  Yoric,  men  at  1  p.m., 
women  at  3  p.m. 
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Battle  over  right  to  knowledge 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

The  debate  on  tuition  fees  was 
yaniced  back  into  the  national 
media  spothght  when  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  re- 
leased A  Blueprint  for  Access; 
A  Strategy  for  Change  last 
week. 

Timing  for  the  launch  of  the  80 
page  manifesto  couidn' t  be  more 
apt.  Released  amid  the  fall-out 
buzz  over  the  current  student 


debt  crisis,  the  federation  de- 
flated the  federal  government's 
week-old  promise  to  spend  $1 
billion  on  a  millennium  scholar- 
ship fund  for  post-secondary  edu- 
cation beginning  in  the  year 2000. 

"We  think  the  intention  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem  is  great  - 
wejust  think  a  national  system  of 
deferred  grants  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  current  crisis,"  said 
Jennifer  Story,  national  deputy 
chairperson  at  the  federation 
about  the  government '  s  proposal . 


What's  heated  up  airwaves 
across  the  country  is  the  fed- 
eration'sdemandfortheimme- 
diate  establishment  of  a  national 
needs-based  grant  system  and 
an  agreement  similar  to  the 
Canada  Health  Act,  where  Pan- 
Canadian  principles  would  en- 
sure universal  access  to  post- 
secondary  education.  But  the 
long-term  vision  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  tuition  and  ancillary  fees 
altogether  istheproposition  over 
which  supporters  and  critics  are 


now  at  battle. 

"We're  not  talking  about  free 
education,  we're  talking  about 
free  access  to  education,"  said 
Story,  adding  that  the  plan  calls 
for  the  i  ntroducti  on  of  a  progres- 
sive  tax  system  where  corpora- 
tions pay  their  'fair  share,'  tax 
loopholes  are  tightened  up  and 
taxes  for  low-income  families 
are  reduced. 

The  federation  is  also  calling 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Canada 
Health  and  Social  Transfer — 


which  has  translated  into  a  $2.29 
billion  cut  from  the  post-second- 
ary education  system  in  the  Lib- 
eral government's  first  term. 

But  Brian  Let  Crowley,  a 
member  of  the  Globe  and  Mail '  s 
editorial  board  and  author  of  the 
editorial  entitled  "Let Tuition  Fees 
Rise"  which  ran  the  day  after  the 
federation's  document  was  re- 
leased, says  abolishing  tuition 
fees  will  do  nothing  for  increas- 
ing accessibility. 
•  please  see  Cynics,  page  3 


Party-poopers 
followThe 
campaign 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

In  an  attempt  to  unveil  another 
part  of  its  fundrai  sing  campaign 
on  U  of  T  Day,  university  offi- 
cials were  greeted  again  by  an- 
gry protesters  on  Saturday. 

Just  as  the  Town  Crier  of 
Richmond  Hill  dressed  in  full 
costume  was  finishing  his  wel- 
coming remarks  at  the  official 
opening  of  the  uni  versity '  s  new 
Visitors  Centre  outside  Knox 
College,  his  words  "God  bless 
the  university,  God  bless  the 
Queen"  were  drowned  out  by 
protesters  marching  down  King' s 
College  Circle. 

Chanting  a  slew  of  slogans 
through  a  megaphone  ranging 
from  as  simple  as  "Shame"  and 
"Bush-off  to  as  long  as  "What 
do  we  want?  Justice.  When  do 
we  want  it?  Now"  and  "Hey 
hey,  ho  ho,  Rob  Prichard  has  got 
to  go,"  around  30  members  of 
the  Justice  Committee  for  Dr. 
Chun  and  the  campus  Anti-Cuts 
Coalition  crashed  the  universi- 
ty's latest  attempt  to  honour  a 
donor  as  part  of  its  $400-million 


fundraising  campaign. 

Taken  aback  by  the  presence 
of  this  loud  contingent  of  plac- 
ard-carrying critics  on  a  day 
meant  to  show  the  larger  com- 
munity U  of  T' s  qualities,  organ- 
izers abandoned  the  idea  of  an 
outdoor  presentation  despite  the 
spring- likeaftemoonandquickly 
whisked  their  guests  inside. 

"It's  not  for  the  public.  It's 
invite  only,"  said  Constable  Cox 
of  the  campus  police  to  some  of 
the  protesters  who  tried  to  ven- 
ture inside  the  new  centre  to 
hear  Bank  of  Montreal  president 
and  chair  of  The  Campaign 
Anthony  Comper  thank  the  do- 
nors forthe$l  million  gift  to  the 
new  visitors  centre.  'They  said 
only  guests  were  allowed,"  Cox 
explained. 

Stuck  outside  with  the  spread 
of  fruit  baskets  and  juice,  the 
protesters  linked  a  myriad  of  is- 
sues into  a  compact  package  for 
the  curious  onlookers  soaking  in 
U  of  T  culture — the  treatment  of 
former  U  of  T  scholar  Kin  Yip 
Chun,alleged  institutional  racism, 
increasing  corporatization  of  the 
uni  versity  and  most  recently,  U  of 


T' s  decision  to  grant  George  Bush 
with  an  honourary  degree. 

"[U  of  T]  president  Prichard 
can't  go  around  giving  this  illu- 
sion that  U  of  T  is  a  fine  and 
dandy  place  because  it  sure  is 
hell  not,"  said  campus  activist 
Chris  Ramsaroop. 

Taking  refuge  inside,  co- 
ordinator of  ceremonies  Prichard 
continued  without  missing  a  beat. 

"This  is  one  of  these  great 
ideas,"  he  told  the  guests  about 
theoldgym-tumed-high-end  visi- 
tors centre  to  co-ordinate  on- 
campus  tours  and  centralize  the 
university's  new  emphasis  on 


student  recruitment. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  we 
attract  remarkable  students  from 
around  Canada  and  around  the 
worid,"  Prichard  said. 

Named  the  Nola  Macdonald 
Heaslip  centre  in  honour  of  the 
HeaslipFoundation's$l  million 
donation,  Macdonald,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  university  and  former 
head  of  U  of  T  public  affairs  in 
the  1970s,  explained  this  new 
centre  is  a  dream  come  true 
from  her  earlier  days  when  she 
was  involved  in  low  brow  mo- 
torized tours  on  a  shoe-string 
budget. 


"We  had  to  find  a  place  for  our 
show  business,"  MacDonald 
explained,  addingit'sabitstrgnge 
to  see  her  name  attached  to  this 
very  place. 

"President  Prichard,  it's  all 
your  fault  for  suggesting  this  nam- 
ing,"she  said. 

To  date,  the  university  has 
spent  $700,000 from  its  academic 
priorities  fiind  to  finance  the  reno- 
vation of  the  space. 

"I  feel  so  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  showcase  for  a 
great  university.  Bravo,"  con- 
cluded Macdonald. 
•  please  see  Students,  page  2 


University  rolls  out  its  best  for  U  of  T  Day 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 

The  university  went  the  extra  mile  this  U 
of  T  Day  when  it  brought  2,300  high 
schoolers  onto  campus  to  orient  and  woo 
them. 

As  part  of  Discovery  Tour  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  As- 
sociation, these  high  schoolers,  500  of 
whom  were  bussed  in  from  surrounding 
towns,  came  out  to  tour  the  campus. 

Sporting  matching  University  of  To- 
ronto T-shirts  provided  by  Roots  which 
read  'Uni  versity  of  Toronto:  Proud  of  our 
Roots,'  the  hundreds  of  potentially  future 
students  saw  the  different  comers  of  the 
campus. 

"Great  students  are  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  a  great  university,"  said  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Pirchard  who  welcomed 
the  students  in  a  morning  address  at  Con- 
vocation Hall,  emphasizing  the  growing 
endowment  of  student  aid  for  academi- 
cally qualified  students  hoping  to  come  to 
UofT. 

"We  need  to  encourage  every  able  and 
highly  motivated  students  to  attend  the 
University  of  Toronto,"  he  said. 

Prichard  was  joined  on  stage  by  Robert 
McGavin,  chair  of  the  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank' s  community-giving  committee  and 


Tory  politician  Steve  Gilchrist  in  the  un- 
veiling of  the  bank's  $2.5  million  gift  to 
student  aid. 

Triple  matched  by  both  the  university 
and  the  government,  the  scholarship  en- 
dowment totals  $7.5  million. 

As  part  of  this  outreach  program,  14 


Aboriginal  students  were  bussed  to  U  ofT 
on  Friday  so  they  could  spend  an  extra 
night  to  see  what  the  campus  has  to  offer. 

"The  Discovery  Tour  reinforces  our 
message  of  welcome  and  the  message 
that  we  want  terrific  students  from  every 
community — not  just  across  theGTA  but 


across  Canada,"  added  Prichard. 

Whether  they  toured  the  various  facul- 
ties or  met  students  at  the  different  col- 
leges or  saw  top  Canadian  athletes  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  or  surfed  the  net  at  the 
library,  some  students  were  impressed. 

•  please  see  Kids,  page  2 


Textbook  buyback  blues 


BY  DEBORAH 
AUSTIN-BUNYAK 


Now  that  the  reality  of  a  new  school  year 
complete  with  a  hefty  pricetag  has  hit 
home,  many  students  are  selling  off  old 
textbooks  to  pick  up  extra  cash. 

Whether  at  the  uni  versity '  s  own  book- 
store or  its  off-campus  competitors,  stu- 
dents have  been  using  the  service  since 
1 99 1 ,  when  the  U  of  T  bookstore  got  i  nto 
the  buyback  business,  says  store  man- 
ager Ron  Johnson. 

'There  was  a  real  need  for  this  prod- 
uct," said  Johnson.  "It  just  made  sense. 
The  customer  demanded  it." 

Competing  for  the  student  dollar  with 
thenewkidonthebookstoreblock  Unitext, 
first  year  students  in  particular  are  ex- 
cited about  the  option  to  resell  their  text- 


books. 

"1  will  be  selling  my  books  back  and  I 
hope  to  get  50  percent  of  the  value,"  said 
Masa  Wake,  a  first  year  engineering  stu- 
dent who  had  finished  buying  new  texts  at 
the  campus  bookstore. 

Students  who  resell  their  books  get 
half  of  theoriginal  price  if  the  text  is  being 
used  again,  which  the  stores  then  resell 
for  an  additional  25  per  cent.  But  if  the 
book  is  no  longer  on  a  course  list  or  is  an 
outdated  edition,  students  get  the  whole- 
sale value. 

"The  price  drops  dramatically,"  ex- 
plained Johnson  about  books  no  longer  in 
use  on  campus.  "The  wholesaieris  taking 
a  huge  risk." 

Some  students  who  have  been  around 
for  a  few  years  say  they  are  shocked  and 
dismayed  at  the  low  rates  they  /eceive. 


compared  to  what  they  original  paid. 

"They  scan  it  and  thro w  it  back  in  your 
face.  You  get  one  fifth  of  the  resale 
value,"  said  Simone  Weir,  a  second  year 
geographystudent. 

Johnson,  however,  says  bookstores  - 
don '  t  have  any  say  over  books  thevtm|y 
use  again. 

"We  can '  t  control  the  price,  the  whole- 
saler does,"  explained  Johnson,  addmg 
the  book  goes  straight  back  to  the  whole- ' 
saler.  "It's  a  pass  through.  It's  a  pure 
service." 

Dickson  says  the  best  time  to  resell 
your  books  is  at  the  beginning  of  term — 
when  the  stores,  and  students,  need  them. 

"Ifyou  don'tsellitrightaway, it  might 
go  down  to  nothing,"  he  said.  "It  comes 
down  to  supply  and  demand." 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS..* 


Call  978-2452 


Cider  n'  Song  at  Hart  House  Form  -  Sat.  Oct.  18,  Making  cider,  hiking,  flying  kites,  music, 
sauna,  baseball.  Includes  lunch  and  dinner.  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  am.  Save  on 
advance  ticket  sales  until  Thur.  Oct.  1 6.  Families  and  children  welcome!  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 


Coll  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Bornlcke  Gallery  -  Gory  Evans,  'Field  Work,'  and  Giuseppe  Dl  Leo, 

"Botonikos/ego-receiver,'  Oct.  9  -  Nov.  6.  Mee\  the  artists  Thur.  Oct.  9,  5-7pm  in  the  Gallery. 

The  Arbor  Room  ■  Motto  Boricsa,  Oct.  13  -  Nov.  15. 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Noon  Hour  Concert  -  Soprano,  Gabrielle  McLaughlin,  Tue.  Oct.  7  in  the  Music  Room.  Call 
978-5362  for  info. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES**,  con  978  2452 

Most  of  our  30+  Clubs  and  Committees  welcome  new  members  throughout  the  year.  Pick  up 
a  Programme  Activities  Guide  or  call  978-2452  for  more  info. 
Amateur  Radio  -  Learn  Ham  Radio.  New  members  welcome.  Interested?  Cell  978-2446. 
Archery  -  The  Club  meets  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  5-7pm  in  the  Range.  New  members 
always  welcome.  Call  978-2446  tor  info. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6:30pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  info. 
Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  training,  tournaments  and  recreational  ploy  on  Fridays  at 
3pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call  978-5363  for  info. 

Debating  Club  -  Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  New  people 

are  always  welcome:  just  come  to  any  meeting.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Caledon 

Hills.  Contact  the  membership  Services  Office  at  978-4733. 

Interfolth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Learn  about  other  faiths  through  dialogue  and  discussion. 

Join  the  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee.  Our  next  meeting  is  Tue.  Oct.  7  at  4pm  in  the 

Committees  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  info  and  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list. 

Investment  Club  -  Speakers  Series:  David  M.  Gordon,  Financial  Advisor  with  Midland 

Walwyn,  "Big  Picture  Investing,"  Wed.,  Oct.  8  at  5pm  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

Library  Committee  -  "Writuals"  -  the  literary  pub,  featuring  Ellen  Ladowsky  and  Anne 

Forsythe,Wed.  Oct.  8,  8pm  in  the  Arbor  Room,  Open  Stage.  Licensed.  No  cover. 


ATHLETICS... 


CALL  978-2447 


The  Attiletics  facility  will  be  open  Mon.  Oct.  13  from  10am-4pm.  No  fitness  classes  will 
be  held  on  this  day. 


Personal  Training  -  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 
Reasonable  prices. 

CPR  -  Basic  Rescuer  Course,  Tue.  and  Thur.  Oct.  7  and  9,  6-1 0pm.  Fee  $45. 

Circuit  Training  Handbook  -  Available  to  pick  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk. 

Fall  '97  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a 

week.  Try  our  new  'Aerobics  With  Attitude'  and  'Gentle  Shape-up.' 

Gym  Bookings  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  reserve  the  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of 

morning  time  available. 


EVERY  DAY  EVENTS 


•  Browse  through  and  relax  in  our  historic  Library 

•  Enjoy  fresh  food  fast  in  the  Arbor  Room  -  open  Mon  -  Fri  8am  -  10:30pm,  weekends 
1 1  am  -  5pm 

•  Kick  back  in  the  Reading  Room  or  Map  Room 

•  Treat  yourself  to  lunch  or  Sunday  Brunch  in  the  Gallery  Grill  978-2445 

•  Stop  in  for  a  cut  or  trim  at  The  Hair  Place  978-2431 

•  Check  out  the  terrific  merchandise  of  the  Hart  House  Store  978-6072 


GET  WIRED! 

Vou  con  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub-  j 
scribe  to  our  LISTSERV;  send  on  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA. 
Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  otT  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type:  1 
'SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstname  lastname'  (filling  in  your  first  and  lost  names).  You  will 
received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 
Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 
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Students  crash  gala 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

As  the  ad-hoc  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  continued, 
the  unrelenting  protesters  outside  found  a  way  to  get 
their  message  heard  through  the  walls  of  the  new 
centre.  As  Tony  Comper  joined  the  donors  and 
Prichard  to  cut  the  ribbon,  "Shame,"  "Bush-off  and 
"No  Justice,  No  Peace"  shook  through  the  glass 
windows  on  the  east  side  of  the  room. 

At  the  close  of  the  event,  when  guests  were 
ushered  through  the  back  door  to  a  garden  lunch-in  at 
Hart  House,  Comper  reflected  on  the  incident. 

"People  are  entitled  to  express  their  view,"  he  said. 
"It's  unfortunate  it  disrupted  an  event  for  two  great 
supporters  of  the  university." 

But  those  on  the  outside  said  it  was  Comper  and  his 
like  who  were  the  targets  rather  than  the  Heaslops. 

"The  corporate  worid  is  making  decisions  for  this 
university,"  said  graduate  student  Ian  darken,  who 
stood  outside  with  his  home-made  sign  draped  over 
himself  which  read  "U  of  T:  open  for  business  like  a 
cheap  bordello." 

darken  pointed  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal  president 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  university  at  thisevent  as  well 
as  the  corporate  presence  on  the  university' s  Govern- 
ing Council  and  fundraisingexecutive  committee. 

"Here  we  have  presidents  of  banks  and  vice- 
presidents  of  companies  forcing  President  Prichard 
to  lobby  the  provincial  government  to  deregulate  fees, 
to  raise  tuition  fees  every  year  so  that  more  and  more 
students  are  forced  to  take  out  loans  that  are  brockered 
by  the  government  but  taken  out  from  the  banks,"  said 


Not  all  visitors  were  welcome  at  the  new 
visitors  centre. 

darken. 

"I  regard  this  as  a  complete  conflict  of  interest,"  he 
added. 


Kids  get  a  taste  of  U  of  T 


High  school  students  sporting  their  new  Roots  t-shirts. 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

'The  magic  show  was  awe- 
some," said  one  of  the  students 
from  Holy  Name  of  Mary  high 
school  about  the  event  put  on  by 
chemistry  students  at  the  Wallberg 
building  which  beat  out  the  engi- 
neering students'  mini  mechanical 
buggy  on  display. 

"We  got  lost  three  times  al- 
ready," she  said  during  her  lunch 
break. 

Others  felt  lucky  to  have  been 
chosen  by  their  school '  s  guidance 
councilors.  "They  picked  us  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  They  said  they 
were  picking  potential  university 
students,"  said  Jen  Garrett,  a  grade 
1 1  student  from  Peterborough. 
"They  made  us  feel  smart." 

Kevin  Killackey,  a  graduating 
student  from  St.  Patrick's  in  To- 


ronto, was  equally  impressed. 
"[President  Prichard' s  speech] 
really  did  sell  U  of  T.  I' m  glad  it  did 
because  I  wanted  to  be  sold  on  it," 
explained  Killackey.  "I  don't  want 
to  have  to  pay  residence  fees.  He 
convinced  us  you  really  do  have  a 
good  time,"  adding  the  Roots  t- 
shirt  was  an  extra  bonus. 

"The  logo's  cool.  And  it's  ex- 
pensive," Killackey  said.  "Roots 
seems  kinda  campusy ." 

Other  students,  however,  were 
more  weary. 

"We  loved  the  scholarship 
money  that  was  given  out  today," 
said  astudent  from  Father  Michael 
Gates  in  Mississauga  about  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank's$2.5  mil- 
lion gift.  "But  the  money  given 
won' t  equal  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  government  is  slashing.  I 


especially  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
that  Tory  MPP  from 
Scarboroughwas  involved." 

Other  aspiring  young  dentists 
got  a  reality  check. 

"It  was  fun.  We  got  to  do  the 
drilling,"  said  Catherine  Leung 
from  St.  Robert's  about  the  'be  a 
dentist  for  day'  exhibit  at  the  fac- 
ulty of  dentistry  before  finding  out 
the  cost. 

"No  way  11 '  m  speechless,"  said 
Amy  Chau  from  Parkdale  Colle- 
giate high  school  when  she  found 
out  first  year  dentistry  tuition  and 
equipment  fees  amount  to  $  1 4,000. 
"They  didn't  talk  about  the  cost. 
But  we  didn't  know  there  was 
going  to  be  such  a  big  difference," 
adding  she  may  reconsider. 

"Maybe  I'll  go  into  engineer- 
ing—it' s  only  $4,000." 

Ha  Mui  of  Eastern  Commerce 
high  school  say  she'  11  have  to  re- 
consider her  plans  as  well.  "Col- 
lege may  be  my  choice  now." 

The  fees  of  the  dentistry  pro- 
gram, which  students  can  enter 
after  two  years  of  undergraduate 
studies,  drop  to  $  1 3 ,000  in  second 
year,  $8,000  in  third  and  $7,000  in 
fourth. 

The  outreach  coordinator 
Barbara  Sutton  says  the  joint  ef- 
fort to  bring  so  many  high  school 
students  onto  campus  was  great. 

"I  am  so  proud  of  this  day  for 
other  reasons  that  having  over2,300 
students  here,  said  Sutton.  "This 
day  was  a  chance  to  bring  to- 
gether students  from  as  far  away 
as  BC,"  adding  two  students  flew 
in  on  the  Air  Miles  points  accumu- 
lated by  their  parents. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Cash  for  textbooks 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

But  some  students  have  stopped 
trying  to  get  cash  for  their  books 
altogether  because  of  the  low 
buyback  rates,  especially  for  ob- 
solete textbooks  or  old  editions. 

"No,  I  won' t  be  selling  my  books 
back...  because  I  don't  get  any 
money,"  said  Adelle  Karim,  a  third 
year  economics  students.  "It  hap- 
pened to  me  last  year." 

Hoping  to  get  a  better  return, 
others  try  to  resell  their  books  by 
advertising  their  goods  them- 
selves— which  both  Unitext  and 
the  campus  bookstore  say  is  the 
most  profitable  way  for  students 
to  make  a  buck. 


'This  is  just  a  convenience," 
said  Dickson. 

Gerald  Lee,  a  former  U  of  T 
physiotherapy  student,  says  the 
service  is  useful  for  the  financially 
dire  students.  "It's  only  good  if 
you're  absolutely  desperate  for 
money." 

Johnson,  however,  says  the 
bdbkstore  is  just  trying  to  meet  an 


important  service  on  campus. 

"If  they  want  to  sell  it  and  they 
need  the  money,  at  least  the  whole- 
saler will  buy  it,"  he  said,  adding 
the  textbook  businessisdifficult. 

'Textbooks  are  a  retail  night- 
mare. Everybody  thinks  you're  rip- 
ping them  off,  they  don't  really 
want  to  be  there,"  said  Johnson. 


newsmeetings 

every  Monday  and  Thursday  @four. 
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Metro's  poor  fighting  new  welfare  bill 


Changes  may 
rule  out  university 
studies 

BY  SHAUNA  HEMINGWAY 
AND  RACHEL  FUREY 

Two  years  after  the  Harris  government's 
social  assistance  chop,  many  Metro  resi- 
dents are  fighting  against  thenewest  wel- 
fare reform  bill. 

When  the  two  year  anniversary  of  the 
21 .6  percent  cut  to  welfare  rolled  around 
last  week,  protesters  gathered  outside 
Queen's  Park  to  spread  the  word  that  living 
conditions  for  the  city '  s  poor  will  be  wors- 
ened if  the  hotly  disputed  Bill  1 42  passes. 

"I  think  things  are  going  to  continue  to 
get  more  difficult  until  we  have  a  change 
in  government,"  said  Josephine  Grey,  ex- 
ecutive director  and  co-founder  of  Low 
Income  Families  Together  about  the  new 
social  assistance  legislation  currently  be- 
ing considered. 

Under  the  bill,  penalties  for  fraud  will 
increase,  liens  can  be  put  on  homes  owned 
by  people  who  collect  welfare  for  more 
than  1 2  months,  search  warrants  can  be 
used  to  enter  the  homes  of  suspect  de- 
frauders,  recipients  with  child  care  duties 
can  be  forced  to  enter  workfare  programs 
without  being  provided  child  care  spaces 
and  electronic  finger  scanning  of  recipi- 


ents can  be  legalized. 

"All  of  us  are  concerned  the  govern- 
ment has  shirked  theirduties,"  said  Mary 
Anne  Neville  of  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank, 
pointing  to  the  already  drastic  effects  the 
first  round  of  changes  to  welfare  has  had 
on  Metro's  poor. 

"It  was  horrendous — far  more  destitu- 
tion, people  losing  their  houses,  living  on 
the  street,  coming  twice  as  often,"  she 
said. 

Neville  says  that  in  the  past  two  years, 
children  have  come  to  be  over-repre- 
sented at  the  food  banks  in  a  ratio  of  two- 
to-one  while  three  in  every  five  adults  say 
they  go  hungry  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  part  of  the  provincial  government' s 
on-goingcampaign  to  tighten  up  Ontario' s 
social  services.  Bill  1 42  is  being  consid- 
ered a  year  after  students  on  family  ben- 
efits and  welfare  were  kicked  off  social 
assistance  altogether.  Those  who  re- 
mained students  were  put  onto  the  On- 
tario Student  Assistance  Plan. 

"I  find  myself  spending  most  of  my 
days  figuring  out  the  budget  and  how  I'm 
going  to  pay  for  daycare,"  said  Alicia 
Maud,  U  of  T  student  and  single  parent 
raising  a  2-year-old  and  9-year-old  who 
was  cut  off  family  benefits  when  she 
accepted  OS AP  loans  in  1 996. 

Enrolled  in  a  four-year  undergraduate 
program,  Maud  owes  well  over  $40,000 
and  is  halfway  through  her  degree.  But 
unable  to  support  a  family  on  minimum 


wage  or  welfare,  Maud  says  her  only 
option  was  to  continue  her  education  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  better  paying  job. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
when  I  graduate  but  I'm  not  going  to  let 
them  stomp  all  over  me  after  I '  ve  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  school." 

Others  say  the  newest  changes  will 
make  it  even  more  di  fficult  to  enter  a  post- 
secondary  institution.  As  part  of  the  latest 
workfare  proposals,  recipients  must  find 
the  shortest  route  to  employment. 

"I  would  not  be  able  to  access  univer- 
sity under  the  changes  that  are  coming 
with  the  current  program,"  said  Alexandra 
Humphrey,  a  single  mother  and  former 
welfare  recipient  who  received  her  uni- 
versity degree  last  May.  'That's  very  sad 
because  it  means  that  a  person  like  me 
would  be  locked  in  a  low  payingjob  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

"Because  [you  need  to  find  the]  short- 
est route  to  a  job,  someone  in  my  situation 
would  not  be  able  to  do  what  I  did." 

The  Ontario  Works  workfare  program 
says  that  "referral  to  education  training 
should  only  be  made  to  support  a  [welfare 
recipienf  s]  shortest  route  to  employ- 
ment." 

"You  can't  go  to  college  or  university 
under  their  new  system.  It' s  not  the  quick- 
est route  to  a  job,"  said  Beth  Brown,  a 
researcher  at  the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank. 

But  government  officials  defend  the 
new  regulations. 


U  of  T  student  Alicia  Maud  is  not  happy  with  her  buds  at  Queen's  Park. 


"Getting  ajob  in  the  short  term  is  one  of 
the  compellingfactors  in  determining  what 
[social]  services  will  be  provided  to  the 
individual,"  said  Bob  Cooke,  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services. 

"[Welfare  recipients]  should  be  in  pro- 
grams where  there's  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect for  a  job,"  he  added. 

At  hearings  held  last  week  at  Queen's 
Park,  40  concerned  community  groups 
voiced  theirobjections  to  the  proposed  bill. 


But  Grey  says  she  doesn't  hold  much 
hope  for  change  unless  regular  people 
start  listening.  "People  are  afraid  of  end- 
ing up  here  so  they  don't  want  to  think 
about  it,"  she  said,  adding  it's  difficult  to 
lobby  without  a  large  power  base  backing 
you. 

"We  don't  have  clout.  We  can't  go  on 
strike  tomorrow,"  Grey  said,  alluding  to 
the  attention  directed  at  Bill  1 36  affecting 
public  service  workers. 


Cynics  and  students  talk  tuition 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"University  students  have  tra- 
ditionally been  middle-class.  That 
hasn't  been  affected  by  lower  tui- 
tion fees  or  higher  tuition  fees. 
Accessibility  seems  to  be  related 
to  other  factors,"  he  said.  'Tuition 
fees  can  go  up  to  quite  a  high  level 
before  they  have  an  effect." 

However,  the  federation  cites  a 
1 995  study  conducted  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  Higher  Learning  among  oth- 
ers which  revealed  that  a  16  per 
cent  increase  in  tuition  fees  would 
result  in  a  14  per  cent  drop  in 
enrollment. 

Ron  Green,  a  self-proclaimed 
50-year  old  'philosophical  con- 
servative' who  hosts  Hamilton's 
top  morning  call-in  show  Talkline 
on  CHML,  has  been  convinced. 

Green  got  to  talk  shop  with  a 
spokesperson  for  the  federation 
on  his  Tuesday  broadcast  during 
which  he  un-characteristically  an- 
nounced his  new  stance  on  the 
issue  of  tuition-free  university. 

"Normally  I  go  with  my  gut  reac- 
tion, and  stick  to  it.  I  do  believe  initial 
reactions  are  worth  something. 

"When  1  saw  the  news-story, 
my  first  reaction  was  knee-jerk.  I 
thought,  'That'll  be  the  day.'  But 
the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
more  I  started  to  think  that  we 
need  to  invest  in  our  future,  we 
need  to  make  sure  education  is 


accessible  to  everyone  who  wants 
to  go,"  Green  said,  adding  only  the 
first  degree  should  be  fully- 
funded — that's  if  the  student 
doesn't  flunk  out. 

"If  that  means  I  have  to  spend  a 
few  more  of  my  *ax  dollars  to  go 
into  education,  I  think  this  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  society,"  he 
said,  adding  a  lot  of  callers  call  him 
silly  for  his  about-face. 

And  just  hours  after  Green's 
talk-show,  the  New  Democratic 
Party's  post-secondary  education 
critic  Libby  Davies  demanded  a 
response  to  the  debt-crisis  cur- 
rently leaving  graduating  students 
who  borrow  $22,000  in  the  hole. 

"The  government  clearly 
doesn't  understand  the  depth  of 
the  problem.  What  is  needed  is  a 
real  solution  to  ensure  that  tuition 
fees  no  longer  exclude  students 


without  deep  pockets,"  she  said 
during  Question  Period. 

"We're  lookingforpolitical  will 
rightno  w— tosee  if  thegovemment 
is  interested  in  getting  the  debt-load 
do wn  to  a  manageable  level ,"  added 
Story,  alluding  to  the  same  will 
which  made  secondary  education 
fully  public  is  now  needed  for  post- 
secondary  education. 

But  Crowley  points  to  a  zero- 
tuition  system  as  a  way  for  stu- 
dents from  higher-income  families 
to  be  given  financial  breaks  when 
they  should  instead  be  paying  for 
education,  not  being  supported  by 
public  taxes. 

"It  encourages  people  who 
wouldn't  otherwise  go  because 
it' s  no  cost  to  them.  It  puts  kids  of 
billionaires  on  the  same  level  as 
kids  of  the  poor  [in  terms  of  need]." 

The  debate  continues  to  rage  on 


this  week  with  president  of  York 
University  Loma  Marsden  profess- 
ing 'Confessions  of  a  university 
president:  reshaping  learning  in  an 
anti-education  age'  to  the  Cana- 
dian Club  today.  And  theCanadian 
Broadcast  Corporation  is  televising 
a  debate  between  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  at  end  of  the  week. 
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Now  Hiring  for  next  Summer! 

College  Pro  Painters  Ltd.  is  the  largest  student  painting 
company  in  North  America.  Since  1971,  College  Pro  has 
been  hiring  bright  and  ambitious  students  to  run  their  own 
painting  business  during  the  summer. 

College  Pro  offers  students  a  unique  business  opportunity: 

•  the  chance  to  run  their  own  businesses  for  the  summer; 

•  the  chance  to  earn  income  far  beyond  traditional  summer 
jobs; 

•  and,  the  skills  that  differentiate  our  managers  from  their 
classmates  and  peers. 

If  leadership,  challenge  and  summer  earnings  potential 
appeal  to  you  then  you  should  explore  the  College  Pro 
Franchise  Manager  opportunity.  You  will  gain  "real 
world"  experience  in  marketing,  selling,  accounting,  and 
management  all  while  working  in  a  supportive  environment. 
This  hands  on  business  experience  is  invaluable  and  will  set 
you  apart  in  the  eyes  of  future  employers. 

College  Pro  is  now  hiring  students  in  Ontario  for  the 
summer  of  1998.  All  hiring  will  be  completed  by  January. 
The  interview  process  has  already  began  and  positions  are 
presently  being  filled.  If  you  would  like  more  information 
call  the  number  below,  visit  our  website,  or  talk  to  one  of  the 
College  Pro  Managers  presently  attending  U  of  T.  They 
include:  Mike  Glen,  Wojtek  Nowak,  Pete  Kolakavich, 
Craig  Armstrong,  John  Adubofuor,  and  Jeff  Hart. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "The  logo's  cool.  And  it's  expensive.  Roofs  seems  kinda  campusy." 

High  schooler  and  U  of  T  Day  enthusiast  Kevin  Killackey  explains  why  he  is  a  walking 
example  of  the  return  on  well-placed  sponsorship. 

Sunshine  story  attempt  flops 


The  demand  for  reporting  on  happy  students  and 
smiling  administrators  is  growing.  People  need 
sunshine,  we  are  told.  Constant  second-guessing 
of  administrative  maneuvers  does  nothing  for 
school  spirit,  it  seems.  It  is  time  for  some  cheer 
leading. 

Merry  faces  drinking  in  the  eloquent  pearls  of 
wisdom  offered  to  initiates  by  our  charming  uni- 
versity president  Robert  Prichard.  University  spirit 
springing  alive  as  high  school  students,  decked  out 
in  adorable  U  of  T  shirts,  dash  about  the  campus 
gasping  in  awe  and  praising  the  place.  We  need 
coverage  that  will  make  people  proud  to  be  part  of 
this  institution — make  them  believe  in  it.  Bravo. 
Hurray.  Nice  one,  Rob.  The  whole  bit. . . 

So  in  an  attempt  at  the  fluffy  feel-good  thing,  we 
set  out  to  find  a  sweet  story  to  share  with  those 
readers  aching  for  happy  coverage.  ( It '  s  a  horrible 
thing,  this  rumour  that  Varsity  staffers  are  a 
cynical  bunch  brimming  with  criticisms  about  the 
way  this  university  is  run,  with  never  anything  nice 
to  say.) 

And  with  this  in  mind,  we  were  determined  to 
write  a  puff  piece  about  U  of  T  Day.  Focus  on  the 
ingenious  petting  zoo  (whose  absolutely  brilliant 
idea  was  that?)  ,  the  chemistry  students'  cute 
magic  show,  the  engineers'  mini  mechanical  buggy 
on  display.  Describe  the  beautiful  weather,  the 
enthusiasm  of  over  2300  high  school  students 
checking  out  the  campus,  the  generous  bank 
scholarship  announced  mid-day  to  an  ecstatic 
crowd  of  kids  with  a  new  means  of  paying  for 
school. 

We  tried.  We  willed  ourselves  to  believe.  We 
saluted  the  president's  office  with  all  sincerity. 
We  even  collectively  chanted  'Great  Minds  for  a 
Great  University'  without  a  hint  of  irony.  But 
despite  these  valiant  efforts  realism  won  the  day. 
The  sun  kept  glinting  off  those  colourful  Roots 
logos  plastered  across  hundreds  of  U  of  T  shirts 
streaming  by  us.  The  high  school  kids  kept  re- 
sponding with  touching  naivete  when  we  kindly 
informed  them  of  the  current  tuition  rates.  (Okay, 
we  couldn't  resist.) 

Still,  we  may  have  managed  to  avert  out  eyes 
not  only  from  the  swarm  of  angry  protestors 
shouting  unflattering  comments  at  university  offi- 
cials about  alleged  injustices,  but  the  officials' 
arrogant  shooing  away  of  these  annoying 
students. Such  posh  events  should  be  above  such 
tacky  disturbances,  after  all. 

But  then  we  came  across  the  (drum  roll  please) 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank  scholarship  announce- 
ment. Yes,  we  know  any  U  of  T  event  is  not 
complete  without  a  bank  rep  receiving  obscene 
amounts  of  flattery  or  product  orders  from  the 
community.  And  although  we  have  not  managed 
to  wholly  resign  ourselves  to  this  sorry  fate,  most 
of  these  bank  blitzes  hardly  warrant  credit  for 


ruining  a  sunshine  story.  They  are  so  typical. 

But  not  this  one.  Here  we  had  a  TD  rep 
annoOnce  the  bank  is  handing  over  $2. 5  million  to 
the  university  to  help  kids  pay  for  school.  Still, 
nothing  shocking..  This  recent  'gift'  (ie  public 
relations  gimmick)  will  be  matched  with  funding 
from  the  Ontario  government  and  the  university. 
Last  year's  $3  million  advertisement/donation  cre- 
ating a  $9  million  fund  for  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
Scholarships  was  a  more  impressive  affair.  How- 
ever, this  latest  bank  public  relations  fiasco  came 
with  an  irresistible  touch  of  irony — a  provincial 
Progressive  Conservative  MPP  praising  the  bank 
and  his  own  party  for  their  generous  support  of 
student  aid. 

The  two  characters  together  congratulating  each 
other.  And  there  stands  our  university  president 
lavishing  praise  on  both,  in  usual  form.  The  horri- 
fying part?  They  are  performing  this  obscene  act 
in  front  of  thousands  of  innocent  and  worshipping 
high  school  students.  Such  a  scene  would  wipe  the 
smile  off  the  face  of  any  individual  lacking  the 
stomach  for  blatant  hypocrisy. 

Here  we  have  a  bank  taking  advantage  of  the 
need  for  pri  vate  funds  after  government  cut  backs 
to  university  education  justified  massive  hikes  in 
tuition.  Yes,  the  funds  are  needed.  Butwouldn'tit 
be  nice  to  see  them  streaming  in  through  the  highly 
unpopular  corporate  income  tax  system  rather 
than  self-aggrandizing  advertising?  If  banks  actu- 
ally paid  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  governments 
couldn't  cry  'cutback  time'  and  leave  us  in  the 
compromising  position  of  hitting  up  big  banks  to 
help  send  a  handful  of  students  to  school. 

And  the  Tory  MPP  is  another  story.  Under  the 
guise  of  deficit-slashing  the  provincial  government 
is  restructuring  the  social  fabric  of  this  society — 
and  universities  have  been  a  prime  target.  U  of  T 
lost  $56  million  in  government  funding  two  years 
ago.  The  result?  Tuition  went  up.  The  follow-up? 
The  Tories  sharply  restricted  access  to  their  loans 
program,  preventing  thousands  of  students  from 
accessing  it.  The  need  for  alternative  means  of 
paying  for  school  rose.  Then  the  Tories  offered  a 
limited  time  offer  match  of  all  private  gifts  towards 
student  aid  at  colleges  and  universities.  Smoothly, 
they  managed  to  shift  funding  responsibilities  away 
from  the  government  and  place  the  onus  on  cash- 
strapped  universities  and  the  donors  they  can 
round  up. 

Surely,  these  two  players  who  have  done  nothing 
to  advance  the  cause  of  fair  access  to  higher  educa 
tion  do  not  deserve  blind  praise  on  UofTday.  Really, 
it  was  too  much  for  even  the  cheeriest  among  us 

We  gave  it  our  best  shot.  But  this  university 
makes  it  impossible.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes 
slam  shut  our  notebooks  and  neglect  to  allow,  albeit 
depressing,  analysis  to  enter  the  scene.  Great 
minds  must  access  theircritical  faculties. 
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letters  to  the  editor" 


Joe  to  Prichard: 
Resign  now! 

Dear  Robert  Prichard, 

RE:  your  advocacy  of  George  Bush 

and,  specifically,  that  he  receive 

honour  (any  honour)  from  U  of  T; 

I,  as  an  alumnus  (UC  1966)  am 

horrified  by  your  position;  I  am 

disgusted. 

Gi  ven  what  we  (the  dumb  pub- 
lic) know  of  George  Bush  dating 
back  to  his  days  at  the  CIA,  we 
know  without  question  the  man  is 
a  confirmed  liar,  drug  dealer  and 
mass  murderer — and  heaven 
knows  what  else.  The  man  is  a 
disgrace.  Period. 

It's  the  "what  else"  that  punc- 
tuates my  absolute  contempt  for 
George  Bush  and  all  who' ve  slept 
with  him  from  Noriega  to  North 
and  every  other  glad-handing  pol- 
luter from  the  White  House  (and 
now)  toSimcoeHall! 

Your  advocacy  of  George  Bush 
is  a  foul  blemish  on  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  all  who' ve  served 
the  institution,  not  to  mention  those 
of  us  who  graduated  from  the 
institution. 

I  request  that  you  resign  your 
post  at  U  of  T  immediately.  You 
have  disgraced  this  institudon  by 
your  support  of/for  a  loathsome 
lowlife,  George  Bush.  Shame. 

B.J.  Mendelson 
(Mendelson  Joe) 
Local  Artist 

Takes  one  to 
know  one 

Congratulations  on  ajob  well  done 
on  the  'Two  Bush-y  top  fives" 
article  in  your  Oct. 2  issue.  Not- 
withstanding, I  believe  that  you 
should  touch  upon  the  following 
points. 

Since  it  is  obvious  to  any  unbi- 
ased thinker  that  George  Bush  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  people  who 
deserve  the  honourary  degree,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  then  why  on 
earth  he  was  selected.  While  most 
of  the  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers have  already  asked  this  ques- 
tion, very  lame  answers  and  ex- 
planations have  been  given  by  those 
who  agree  with  Bush's  selection. 
This  should  not  be  surprising,  as 
Bush  truly  does  NOT  deserve  this 
award.  He  was  only  selected  as 
he  represents  the  stupidity  and 
arrogance  of  the  so-called  "man- 
aging officials"  of  the  university. 
In  fact,  his  selection  was  mainly 
due  to  his  cruel,  dishonest,  evil, 
inhumane,  tyrannical,  and  cow- 


ardly ways  that  our  "management" 
can  relate  to  very  well.  Forgi  ve  me 
if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  can't  seem  to 
explain  this  decision  in  any  other 
manner. 

Since  Bush  is  a  reflection  of  the 
administration,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  them.  I  commend  the 
majority  of  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty who  refuse  to  accept  this  de- 
cision. They  want  someone  to  rep- 
resent the  majority  of  the  univer- 
sity population,  and  not  the  arro- 
gant, irrational  "management." 
After  all,  I  don't  think  any  one  of 
us  would  want  to  honour  an  arro- 
gant criminal  who  took  part  in 
massive  killings  of  many  innocent 
civilians  around  the  world. 

H.  Azouz 

Great  men 
not  alone 

The  underlying  fallacy  of  award- 
ing George  Bush  an  honorary  de- 
gree is  that  of  the  'Great  Men  of 
History'  argument.  No  one  person 
is  responsible  for  any  one  act,  let 
alone  the  enormity  of  ending  the 
Cold  War.  Rather,  ending  theCold 
War  was,  to  extend  a  well-worn 
phrase,  a  'team  effort' .  Let  us  not 
in  our  moment  of  jubilation  forget 
the  many  great  people  who  played 
a  part  in  winning  the  race  for 
freedom.  Of  course  credit  goes  to 
the  'Gipper'  for  rallying  us  to  the 
cause  in  the  seventh  inning  stretch, 
and  the  sideline  coaching  of  Lady 
Thatcher.  There  was  a  revolving 
cast  of  free  agents,  such  as 
Augusto  Pinochet,  Zia  al-Haq, 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  Manuel 
Noriega  and  Sukarno,  who  helped 
us  to  win  the  pennant.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  valiant  efforts  of 
those  in  management  like  the  CIA 
and  the  corporate  sponsorship  of 
Lockheed  andGE.  All  these  peo- 
ple played  a  part  in  "advancing 
freedom."  As  did  the  "fans,"  who 
died  by  the  thousands  in  Angola, 
Vietnam,  Lebanon,  Korea,  Af- 
ghanistan, Chile,  Bangladesh  and 
Guatemala.  George  Bush,  for  all 
hisdistinguishedpublicservice.was 
simply  the  relief  pitcher. 

Maxx-Phillippe  Holloll 
International  Development 
Studies  V 
Scarborough  College 

Bush  not  so  bad 

Professor  Sylvia  Bashevkin's 
characterization  of  George  Bush's 
record  as  president  is  misleading. 
For  the  sake  of  a  more  complex 
historical  reality,  which  ideologues 


of  the  left  and  the  right  often  find 
factually  inconvenient,!  offer  for 
the  following  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Varsity  readership. 

As  Professor  Bashevkin  cor- 
rectly notes,  Bush  vetoed  the  1 990 
Civil  Rights  Act,  but  he  did,  after 
all,  sign  the  1991  Civil  Rights  Act 
in  response  to  David  Duke's  ap- 
peal among  some  Republ  leans  and 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  all 
Republicans  were  of  the  same 
type  as  the  ugly  and  odious  Duke. 
That  signature  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Pat  Buchanan  chal- 
lenged Bush  for  the  GOP  nomina- 
fion  in  1992.  Bush  appointed 
Clarence  Thomas  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Bashevkin  overiooks 
the  fact  he  also  appointed  David 
Souter,  a  staunch  defender  of  Roe 
V.  Wade.  Fair  is  Fair. 

Bush's  record  on  social  policy 
does  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
sired, but  he  did  not  act  alone. 
Professor  Bashevkin  neglects  to 
point  out  that  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress generally  went  along  with 
whatever  the  administration  pro- 
posed in  the  area  of  public  policy, 
especially  where  money  was  in- 
volved: 

Finally,  whatever  the  Bush 
administration  did  ordid  not  do  in 
the  area  of  social  policy,  it  never 
matched  in  perfidy,  cynicism,  and 
heartlessness  the  action  of  Bill 
Clinton,  whose  signing  of  the 
welfare  bill  of  1996  denied  nine 
million  of  America' s  poorest  chil- 
dren the  benefits  they  had  been 
receiving  from  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  So  much 
for  that  positive  change  in  1992 
and  1996. 

Who  says  that  ideological  argu- 
ment often  produces  one-sided 
historical  analysis?  I  do. 

William  Berman 
Professor  Emeritus 
History 
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Do  Great  Minds  guarantee  a  great  future? 


BY  BRIAN  J.  WALSH 


The  year  is  1933  and  the  place  is  the 
University  of  Freiberg.  The  newly  installed 
rector  of  the  uni  versi  ty ,  M  artin  Heidegger, 
figures  that  it  is  time  for  the  university  to 
embark  on  acapital  campaign  and  he  needs 
aslogan.  "Scholarship  for  the  Fatherland" 
is  tried  out.  It  will  work  but  seems  a  little 
gauche.  What  could  we  use?  In  rushes  the 
vice  president  for  development.  "Her 
Heidegger,  I  have  the  slogan."  "Yes,  yes, 
speak  up  man,"  replies  the  rector.  "Great 
Minds  foraGreat  Future,"  replies  the  vice- 
president.  "Wonderful,"  exclaims 
Heidegger.  "Now  declare  Oct.  4, 1 933  the 
University  of  Freiberg  day." 

Of  course  this  is  a  fictional  and  impos- 
sibly fanciful  story.  No  such  conversation 
ever  took  place.  But  it  could  have.  "Great 
Minds  for  a  Great  Future"  is  the  slogan 
you  will  find  on  banners,  posters  and 
buttons  throughout  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. And  while  it  seems  like  a  good 
slogan  for  an  academic  institution  like  U  of 
T,  I  keep  having  the  uncomfortable  thought 
that  this  could  have  been  the  slogan  for  the 
University  of  Freiberg  in  1933.  Populated 


by  unmistakably  great  minds  and  led  by 
arguably  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Freiberg  could  well 
have  coined  a  slogan  that  would  tie  great 
hopes  for  the  German  future  to  the  great 
minds  of  that  university. 

The  problem  is  that  we 
now  know  what  great  future 
was  in  store  fortheGennany 
of  the  30' s.  Great  Minds  re- 
sulted in — or  at  least  were 
passively  complicit  in — the 
disastrous  future  of  the  Third 
Reich  and  the  Holocaust.  In 
his  book,  Voltaire's  Bas- 
tards, John  Ralston  Saul  ar- 
gues that  Hitler  was  not  a 
mere  lunatic  aberration  in  the 
career  of  Western  thought, 
but  that  "the  Holocaust  was 
the  result  of  a  perfectly  ra- 
tional argument — given  what  reason  had 
become — that  was  self-justifying  and 
hermetically  sealed." 

Now  before  the  reader  is  either  so 
offended  by  my  analogy  or  too  taken  by  it, 
let  me  clarify  what  I  am  not  saying.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  faculty  or  administration 


of  the  Uni  versi  ty  ofToronto  has  totalitarian 
or  murderous  designs.  My  point  is  less 
inflammatory.  If  I  understand  this  ubiqui- 
tous motto  correctly  it  is  asserting  that 
somehow  the  freeexerciseof  Great  Minds 

Will  the  Great  Minds  of  this 

University  contribute  to  a 
Great  Future?  Only  if  those 
minds  are  directed  by  a  vision 
of  life  that  is  rooted  in  wisdom 
and  directed  by  a  morality  that 
seeks  to  open  up  the  future, 

(with  the  appropriate  funding,  of  course)  is 
the  best  way  to  guarantee  a  Great  Future. 
This  is  clearly  false.  The  history  of  German 
scholarship  in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
proves  it  false.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
great  minds  will  result  in  a  great  future. 
Indeed,  the  greater  the  minds  the  more 


violent  and  horrific  the  future  could  be. 

Great  minds  contribute  to  a  great  future 
only  on  the  basis  of  some  vision  of  the 
future.  That  vision  will  depend  not  just  on 
the  specialized  intellectual  powers  of  these 
"minds"  (it  really  is  rather 
disembodied,  isn't  it?)  but 
also  the  breadth  of  their 
wisdom  and  depth  of  moral 
framework.  And  if  there  is 
one  thi  ng  that  is  clear  from 
western  intellectual  history 
it  is  that  an  increase  in 
scientia — (intellectual 
knowledge)  has  no  direct 
correlation  to  an  increase 
of  either  sapientia  (wis- 
dom) or  morality  in  a  cul- 
ture. Indeed,  we  have  too 
often  seen  the  opposite  to 
be  the  case. 
But  where  does  a  vision  with  wise 
breadth  and  moral  depth  come  from?  I 
would  suggest  that  such  a  vision  is  funda- 
mentally spiritual  in  character.  In  The 
Cultural  Contradictions  of  Capitalism 
Daniel  Bell  said  that  "the  real  problem  of 
mo^/er^in'is  the  problem  ofbelief.  To  use 


an  unfashionable  term,  it  is  a  spiritual 
crisis,  since  the  new  anchorages  have 
proved  illusory  and  the  old  ones  have 
become  submerged."  If  the  university  is 
to  contribute  to  a  great  future  it  will  have 
to  be  a  site  for  open  and  profound  dialogue 
about  the  spiritual  problems  besetting  late 
modernity  and  a  context  that  engenders 
fresh  imagination  about  alternative  sce- 
narios for  the  future. 

Will  the  Great  Minds  of  this  university 
contribute  to  a  Great  Future?  Only  if  those 
minds  are  directed  by  a  vision  of  life  that  is 
rooted  in  wisdom  and  directed  by  a  morality 
that  seeks  to  open  up  the  future.  Minds 
alone  (great  or  otherwise)  do  not  produce 
a  great  future.  If  the  future  is  to  be  truly 
inhabitable  then  it  will  also  need  to  be  the 
result  of  warm  and  compassionate  hearts. 

At  the  comer  of  Avenue  Road  and 
Bloor  stands  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Last  week  theiroutside sign  read:  "What's 
a  Great  Mind  Without  a  Great  Heart?" 
Good  question. 

Brian  Walsh  is  the  Christian  Reformed 
Chaplain  Jo  the  University  of  Toronto. 
His  office  is  at  Wycliffe  College. 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


Thank-you  Varsity 

I  am  writing  to  commend  iheVarsity  for 
its  excellent  and  most  insightful  report- 
ing this  fall  on  thecorporatization  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  destruc- 
tive consequences.  The  paper  has  be- 
come the  social  conscience  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  satirical  sketches  too  have 
been  much  appreciated.  As  well,  I 
wanted  to  express  admiration  for  the 
students  in  my  own  faculty  who  quickly 
organized  a  protest  last  Tuesday,  a  pro- 
test that  spoke  eloquently  and  coura- 
geously against  the  obscene  display  of 
corporate  wealth,  privilege,  and  self- 
congratulation  that  characterized  the 
opening  of  our  newly  renovated  build- 
ing. 

Daily  I  feel  anguished  as  the  corporate/ 
capitalist  Juggernaut  sweeps  the  values  of 
moral  citizenship  aside  at  the  university 
and  in  my  own  faculty.  The  Varsity  and 
the  students  off er  moments  of  redemption 
in  a  bleak  time. 

Allan  Irving 
Associate  Professor 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 


Donor 
free-for-all 

As  graduate  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  (FSW)  we  continue  to  be 
dismayed  at  the  administration's  refusal 
to  implement  any  type  of  ethical  screening 
of  its  corporate  donors.  Earlier  this  week 
students  walked  out  of  class  to  protest  a 
lavish  reception  to  honour  corporate  do- 
nors including  Dr.  Chow  Yei  Chingfounder 
and  CEO  of  the  transnational  Chevalier 
Group. 

On  the  surface  Dr.  Chow'  Yei  Ching's 
million  dollar  contribution  to  establish  an 
endowed  chair  in  social  housing  would 
seem  to  devote  much  needed  resources  to 
a  very  important  area  of  study,  however, 
it  appears  that  no  quesfions  have  been 
asked  about  the  origins  of  this  money. 

As  indicated  by  the  article  "Social  work- 
ers fend  off  donors"  (Varsity  Oct.2, 1 997), 
Chevalier  Group  has  direct  holdings  in 
Burma.  Burmatoday  is  run  by  an  illegal, 
repressive,  military  regime  that  routinely 
uses  imprisonment,  torture  and  assassina- 
tion to  brutalize  its  population.  Since  1988 
tens  of  thousands  have  been  murdered  at 
the  hands  of  this  military  junta. 

Following  free  and  fairelections  held  in 


1990  the  National  League  for  Democ- 
racy, under  the  leadership  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  won  82  per  cent  of  the  vote.  The 
military  regime  refuses  to  relinquish  power 
to  this  duly  elected  government.  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi  has  since  specifically  called  for 
an  international  boycott  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Burma.  Human  Rights  Watch  has 
affirmed  that  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
business  in  Burma  without  directly  aiding 
this  brutal  dictatorship. 

Despite  this  the  FSW,  in  flagrant  viola- 
fion  of  its  dedication  to  social  justice,  has 
chosen  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  plight  and 
the  will  of  the  Burmese  people  in  order  to 
make  a  few  bucks.  SHAME! 

Bill  Fitzpatrick, 
Peter  Bruckmann 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Tragedies  no 
coincidence 

The  recent  killing  of  a  Toronto  doctor 
and  the  subway  tragedy  of  a  woman  in 
her  prime  years  may  actually  point  to  a 
larger  problem  in  this  society  of  cut- 
backs and  fiscal  restraint.  While  these 
may  be  dismissed  as  isolated  cases  of 
violence,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 


both  crimes  were  committed  by  people 
who  used  to  be  under  the  care  of  our 
social  safety  net.  With  the  cutbacks  on 
programs,  one  cannot  help  thinking  if 
this  may  have  an  indirect  effect  on  their 
actions.  Have  they  been  denied  of  the 
support  and  rehabilitation  they  needed? 
Before  accusing  them  of  draining  our 
resources,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
treat  each  case  differently  and  do  not 
pass  any  judgment  on  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  they  can  no  longer  cope  with  the 
stresses  of  this  harsh  reality  and  this 
causes  them  to  take  such  actions?  In- 
deed, it  is  important  to  restore  the  finan- 
cial order  of  our  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  think  that  prior  to 
any  slashing,  we  should  take  a  hard, 
serious  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and  at 
whose  expense  are  we  doing  it.  We 
could  be  paying  a  price  for  that. 

Frank  Yam 
UofT  graduate  student 

No  deal,  no  gifts 

We  have  made  gifts  to  the  university  in  the 
past,  and  we  intend  to  give  this  year  too. 
Yet  it  seems  like  the  wrong  moment.  It 
wouldbe  much  morefitting  forthe  univer- 
sity to  get  our  contribution  after  negotiat- 


ing a  settlement  in  the  complaint  of  Dr. 
Kin-YipChun. 

Here  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
writing  cheques  in  favour  of  the  Univer- 
sity ofToronto.  They  are  just  the  cheques 
we  would  have  given:  in  the  same  amount, 
and  labelled  with  the  use  within  the  univer- 
sity we  would  have  specified.  Only  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  cheques  to  the  uni- 
versity now,  we  are  dropping  them,  for 
now,  in  a  folder  marked  "Escrow."  When 
the  administration  and  Dr.  Chun  have 
arrived  at  a  resolution  of  the  dispute,  the 
cheques  will  be  turned  over. 

Would  other  professors  like  to  give 
their  cheques  to  our  folder  instead  of 
turning  them  over  now?The  amount  might 
quickly  rise  to  something  that  would  show 
Simcoe  Hall  we  mean  it  when  we  call  for 
fairness  on  our  campus. 

We  won '  t  sit  on  your  cheques  forever. 
If  there  is  still  no  settlement  in  the  case  by 
Sept.  1, 1998,  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  return 
all  cheques  and  for  everyone  to  decide 
anew  whether  to  contribute.  We  don't 
think  it  will  come  to  that.  We  think  that 
agreement  will  be  reached  soon.  Maybe 
this  gesture  of  delaying  contributions  will 
hurry  it  along. 

Edward  Andrew,  Political  Science 
Chandler  Davis,  Mathematics 


MORGAN  STANLEY  CANADA  LIMITED 

Cordially  Invites 
Graduating  Students  in  All  Disciplines 
to  Attend  an  Information  Reception  on 

Tuesday,  October  14, 1997 
The  Debates  Room,  Hart  House 
University  of  Toronto 
3:15  p.m. 


Representatives  of  Morgan  Stanley  will  be  present  to  discuss: 

•  The  Investment  Banking  Industry 

•  Opportunities  in  the  Financial  Analyst  Program 

•  Opportunities  in  the  Associate  Program 


Larkiri-Stuart  Lectures  1997 

MAKING  GOOD: 
TRAGEDY,  CREATION 
AND  HAPPY  ENDINGS 

with 

HELEN  OPPENHEIMER 

Internationally  acclaimed  writer  on  ethics 
and  philosophical  theology 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7, 1997  and 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8, 1997 
8:00  PM 

GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 
15  Devonshire  Place 

Admission:  FREE 

For  further  information  call  (416)  978-2651 

Sponsored  jointly  by  Trinity  College  and  St.  Thomas's  Church 
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George  Bush:  not  a  Canadian 


BY  NEIL  STEWART 

Bravo  Neil  Hrab!  His  article  on 
reasons  why  George  Bush  is  the 
obvious  candidate  for  the 
Honourary  degree  was  well  put 
and  shows  that  with  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  obtaining  the  degree, 
the  joke  is  on  us.  If  I  may  elaborate 
though,  he  left  out  a  few  key  points 
to  fully  round  his  argument. 
The  argument  on  patriotism  I 


couldn't  agree  with  more.  How- 
ever, Hrab  somehow  forgot  to 
mention  some  of  Bush's  exploits, 
likeenteringinto  theGulfWarand 
risking  soldiersli  ves  to  bravely  lower 
the  price  of  oil.  To  those  naive 
students  and  faculty  out  there  who 
think  this  award  should  go  to  a 
Canadian,  who  would  we  gi  veit  to? 
It's  not  like  any  Canadians  fought 
inWorldWarlllDon'ttellmeyou 
bought  all  those  fairy  tales  about 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


Dieppe?  Even  i  f  one  or  two  Cana- 
dians  did  fight  in  that  war  it's  not 
like  they  would  win  the  Victoria 
Cross  or  anything.  Bush  is  the  ob- 
vious choice  if  patriotism  is  adefin- 
ing  factor. 

Bush  was  also  a  very  success- 
ful in  business.  What  Canadian 
could  we  possibly  contend?  It's 
not  like  Ed  Mirvish's  little  store 
has  ever  produced  a  profit. 

And  what  politician  could  pos- 
sibly receive  this  award?  It's  not 
like  they '  ve  ever  passed  any  good 
policies  or  anything,  they' ve  just 
wasted  their  time  diddling  with 
universal  health  care  and  welfare 
bills.  It's  agood  thing  Mike  Harris 
is  getting  rid  of  those  things  to 
follow  Bush's  example.  Maybe 
Mike  could  be  next  year's  recipi- 
ent? Or  maybe  John  Snobelon 
would  be  a  better  choice  (I  hear  he 
doesn't  have  many  degrees). 

George  Bush's  public  service 


He  even  had  the  foresight  to 
suppress  places  like  Nicaragua  and 
East  Timor  lest  they  should  befall 
the  horrible  fate  of  Communism  or 
even  worse.  Democracy. 


record  is  an  even  better  reason  he 
should  receive  the  award.  Sup- 
pressing those  Soviets  was  an 
achievement  of  greatness.  He  even 
had  the  foresight  to  suppress  places 
like  Nicaragua  and  East  Timor  lest 
they  should  befall  the  horrible  fate 
of  Communism  or  even  worse. 
Democracy. 

If  we  didn't  give  the  award  to  a 
great  Warrior  like  Bush  who  would 
it  go  to?  God  forbid  it  was  some 
fledgling  Canadian  writer  like 
Margaret  Atwood  or  Mordecai 


www.varsity.utoronto.ca 


Richler.  What's  their  contribution 
been?  Surely  Atwood' s  participa- 
tion in  the  Megacity  fight  doesn't 
make  her  a  patriot,  you  have  to  be 
on  the  winning  side  to  be  a  patriot. 
Richler' s  no  good  either;  he  set  up 
a  grant  for  ethnic  writers  in  Que- 
bec after  Parizeau's  post-refer- 
endum speech  blaming  the  loss  of 
the  "oui"  side  on  big  money  and 
the  'ethnic  vote.' 

One  thing  no  one  can  dispute  is 
how  Bush  released  the  world  from 
the  hands  of  the  "madman" 


Saddam  Hussein.  Valiantly  refus- 
ing to  accept  surrender.  Bush  or- 
dered the  brave  slaughter  of  many 
Iranian  civilians  including  over  a 
hundred  thousand  children  (hey, 
not  all  smart  bombs  are  going  to  hit 
the  target).  It's  a  good  thing  we 
had  B  ush  to  defeat  aggression  and 
protect  peace.  Damn  that  Noam 
Chomsky  for  spreading  lies  about 
such  an  obviously  valiant  man. 

Perhaps  Hrab' s  strongest  point 
was  the  fact  that  Bush  has  been 
happily  married  for  52  years.  The 
sanctity  of  marriage  is  a  perfect 
platform  to  base  the  honourary 
degree  on.  I  wait  for  the  day  when 
my  parents  have  been  married 
that  long  so  they  can  receive  theirs. 

The  University  of  Toronto's 
honourary  degree  go  to  any  one  but 
George  Bush?  "Surely  you  jest." 

Neil  Stewart  is  a  third  year 
English  student. 
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Acta  is  accepting: 

SHORT  API 
FICTION  poetty 

for  our  Fall  1997  issue.  The 
deadline  is  Tuesday,  October  14. 
Submissions  can  be  sent  to: 

Acta  Victoriana 

150  Charles  Street  West 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K9 

People  interested  in  joining 
Acta's  Editorial  Board  can  call 
Dennis  Sue  (416)  534-1395  or 
Robyn  Cakebread  (416)  944-9930. 


U.  of  T.  to  Montreal! 

U.  of  T.  to  Kingston  ^25.00 
U.  oft  to  St.  Catharines  ^14.55 
U.  oft  to  Peterborough  «13.00 

Applicable  ia.ves  exira. 

Ask  about  Ten  Trip  Student  Booklets 
viith  savings  up  to  40%  off  the  regular  one-way  fare. 
Valid  student  card  must  be  presented  at  time  of  purchase. 
For  schedule  and  fare  information  call 
416-393-7911  or  1-800-461-7661 
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News 


THE  VARSITY 


U  of  T  Medical  students 
taking  off  to  America 


McQuaig  and  Brooks 
take  on  greed 


BY  JUDY  LUNG 


The  number  of  young  family  doc- 
tors who  studied  at  U  of  T  now 
fleeing  to  the  United  States,  has 
some  health  care  educators  wor- 
ried. 

With  one  third  of  those  who 
completed  theirpost-graduate  resi- 
dency in  the  Family  and  Commu- 
nity Medicine  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  the  last  two 
years  now  practising  in  the  US, 
Walter  Rosser,  chair  of  the  pro- 
gram, says  something  must  be  done 
to  stop  this  trend. 

"There  is  a  negative  attitude 
amongst  graduates.  There  is  the 
feeling  that  if  the  government  can 
do  this,  they  can  do  worse  things  as 
well,"  said  Rosser,  referring  to  the 
government's  agreement  with  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  pe- 
nalizing young  family  doctors  who 
set  up  shop  in  over-serviced  areas. 

In  a  research  study  conducted 
last  January  by  a  group  of  post- 
graduate residents  in  the  Fami  ly  and 
Community  Medicine  program, 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  those  who 
responded  said  they  would  preferto 
practice  in  the  US.  At  the  time,  the 
government  had  tabled  a  proposal 
stipulatingfamilypractitioners  should 
suffer  a  75  per  cent  reduction  of 
fees  if  they  practiced  outside  10 
designated  regions  in  Ontario. 

Under  the  three-month  old  deal 
finally  struck  between  the  prov- 
ince and  the  Ontario  Medical  As- 
sociation, physicians  who  practice 
in  one  of  the  five  over-serviced 
areas — Toronto,  Halton  region, 
London,  Kingston  or  Ottawa — 
are  penealized  through  reimburse- 
ment rates  as  low  as  70  per  cent  in 


their  first  year  of  practice.  By  the 
fourth  year,  however,  rates  are 
raised  to  1 00  per  cent  reimburse- 
ment of  fees. 

"We'  re  getting  in  a  situation  of 
not  enough  doctors.  The  number 
of  doctors  per  capita  in  Canada  is 
low  compared  to  other  countries," 
said  Rosser,  pointing  to  both  the 
push  and  pull  factors  fuelling  this 
trend — the  current  restrictions  in 
Ontario  and  the  US's  need  for 
60,000  family  doctors  who,  in  turn, 
stand  to  make  much  more  money 
in  the  country's  for-profit  health 
care  system 

"Pay  issue  is  not  the  big  thing. 
Perceived  atfitude  is  much  more 
important,"  Rosser  added,  refer- 
ring to  the  option  of  practising  in 
under-serviced  areas. 

Allyn  Walsh,directorofthe  Fam- 
ily Medicine  residency  program  at 
McMaster  University,  agrees.  She 
says  a  young  doctor's  option  of 
setting  up  a  family  practice  in  an 
under-serviced  area  is  daunting, 
citing  the  lack  of  peer  support,  lim- 
ited vacation  time  and  physical  and 
emotional  exhaustion. 

"You  can  get  people  out  there, 
but  you  have  to  make  it  fulfilling 
for  them,"  said  Walsh,  emphasiz- 
ing it's  a  retention  matter  rather 
than  recruitment. 

Alan  Chaput,  an  executive 
member  of  U  of  T' s  medical  soci- 
ety, says  there  must  be  a  "return 
for  service"  program  to  curb  the 
trend,  citing  bursaries  for  students 
who  commit  to  practising  in  iso- 
lated areas  as  an  option.  "It's  a 
matter  of  incentives,  not  disincen- 
tives," he  said  of  the  programs  in 
place  at  Memorial  University  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba. 


Arnold  Abermarf,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  says  money  is 
key.  "You  must  overcome  disin- 
centives by  paying  peopleenough," 
he  said,  adding  the  current  agree- 
ment may  have  some  negative 
implications  on  Canadian  taxpay- 
ers in  that  it  may  encourage  gradu- 
ates to  go  to  the  US. 

'Taxpayers  are  literally  pouring 
money  down  the  drain.  Med  stu- 
dents pay  one  fifth  of  their  costs; 
taxpayers  are  subsidizing  it  very 
heavily,"  he  said,  adding  students 
have  an  obligation  to  the  public 
who  help  educate  them. 

Aberman,  however,  says  the 
government  should  not  have  the 
right  to  dictate  where  doctors  can 
practice.  "That  becomes  a  slippery 
road  to  totalitarianism,"  he  said. 

Students  are  split  on  the  matter. 

Barb  Zelek,  a  fourth  year  medi- 
cal student  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  says  she  would  never  con- 
sider practising  in  the  US.  She 
says  it's  not  about  money  but  phi- 
losophy— she  does  not  want  to 
practice  in  a  country  where  the 
health  care  system  is  driven  by 
profit  and  where  millions  of  people 
do  not  have  access  to  medical 
attention  because  universal  health 
care  is  a  foreign  concept. 

Zelek  also  says  graduates  should 
have  some  sense  of  duty.  "They 
should  have  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  commitment  to  the  Cana- 
dian system;  they  should  feel  some 
sense  of  responsibi  lity ." 

Meanwhile,  first  year  U  of  T 
medical  student  Girish  Kulkami 
claims  that  if  given  the  choice 
between  practicing  in  the  US  or  in 
an  under-serviced  Canadian  ar- 
eas, he  would  go  south. 


BY  ViTO  M.  LABATE 

Heated  discussion  at  a  packed 
InnisTownHalitookthechillout 
of  an  otherwise  cold  Ontario  last 
week  when  renowned  journalist 
LindaMcQuaig  and  leading  Ca- 
nadian tax  expert  Neil  Brooks 
tackled  the  issue  of  wealth  distri- 
bution. 

The  second  event  in  a  1 2-part 
series  entitled  "Public  Good  or 
Private  Greed:  Building  a  Demo- 
cratic Society"  sponsored  by  the 
Progressive  Academic-Activist 
Collective^  delves  into  highly- 
charged  issues  says  organizer 
DougMacDonald. 

"We're  not  here  to  debateover 
whether  what  is  happeningin  On- 
tario is  a  good  or  bad  thing.  We 
have  a  very  clear  perspective  on 
that.  The  redistribution  of  wealth 
from  poor  to  rich  which  takes 
place  in  this  province  in  uncon- 
scionable," said  MacDonald  of 
the  Innis  Environmental  Studies 
Program, 

The  collective  is  a  network  of 
academics  and  sixiial  acti\ists  link- 
ing knowledge  and  action  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  they  deem  the  Harris 
government's  pro-business  and 
nco-conscrvati  ve  agenda. 

Speaking  to  packed  hall, 
McQuaig,  'duihoi  ofShooting  the 
Hippo,  says  the  already  uneven 
distrihutionof  financial  we;<lth  will 
only  get  worse  with  the  further 
erosion  of  Canada's  social  safety 
net. 

"It's  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
there  arc  increasing  inequalities," 
said  McQuaig,  adding  how  im- 
poiiant  it  is  tt)  distinguish  between 
income  and  wealth  when  talking 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Undo  McQuaig  at  fnnis 
Town  Hall  last  week 

about  i  nequal  i  ty  in  Canada. 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of 
income  we  speak  of  thi  ngs  like  our 
annual  salaries.  But  when  we're 
talkingabout  wealth,  we're  talking 
about  something  much  broader. 
We're  talkingidTOut  the  wholeconv- 
mand  over  financial  assets." 

McQuaigexplains  that  the  com- 
mand over  financial  assets  reveals 
the  extent  of  financial  disparity. 

The  collective  net  worth  of  the 
top  ten  wealthiest  families  in 
Canada^  for  example,  totals  over 
$26biaioii 

'There's  far  greater  inequality 
.when  itcomes  to  wealth  than  when 
it  comes  to  income,"  saidMcQuaig. 

Neil  Brooks,  professor  at 
Osgoode  Hall  and  expert  in  Cana- 
dian tax  policy  says  he's  been 
espousing  a  particular  solution  to 
the  problem  of  gross  inequities  in 
Canada  in  the  shape  of  '•eforms  to 
the  Canadian  tax  system  through- 
out his  c;irccr — albeit  unsuccess- 
fully. 

"r  ve  tried  to  make  a  career  out 
of  the  idea  that  the  rich  ought  to 


pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes .  Un- 
derstandably ,  I  haven't  been  very 
successful. 

"The  rich  ought  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  tax,"  Brooks  said  flatly 
to  the  crowd.  "Income  tax,  being 
our  only  progressive  tax,  does 
slightly  increase  the  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  income  in  this 
country." 

In  addition  to  having  the  lowest 
corporate  tax  rate  among  the 
world '  s  seven  most  industrialized 
nations,  many  Canadian  coqxsra- 
tions  pay  no  corporate  income  tax 
at  ail.  For  example,  Joseph 
Rotman's  ClairvestGroup  made 
aprofitof$7,481,000andpaidno 
income  tax  last  year.  The  year 
before,  the  Edper  Group  made 
over  $42  million  and  paid  no  in- 
come tax. 

Brooks,  however,  sees  recent 
economic  trends,  such  as  family 
incomes  having  stagnated  for  the 
last  ISyears.ascompoundingthe 
problem  for  future  generations . 

'That's  without  precedence,  I 
think  stagnatingsocial  incomes  is 
a  serious  problem.  Kids  are  not 
going  to  be  better  off  than  their 
parents  any  longer,"  he  said. 

For  U  of  T  graduate  smdent 
Elaine  Power,  the  contents  of  the 
evening's  discussion  are  a  rare 
commodity. 

"I  think  the  information  that  we 
heard  tonightis  not  what  you  hear 
when  you  turn  on  ther  the  radio," 
shesaid  *T  think  it's  sorely  needed. 

Tt  gives  me  arenewed  strength 
and  courage  to  combat  some  of 
the  information  that  you  hear  all 
around  that's  really  just  'New- 
Right'  propaganda,"  Power 
added. 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


Well,  that  deal 


i 


just  got  better! 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™  You  will  SAVE  50% 


Here  are  Some  Sample  Fares 


FROM 

TORONTO 
TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6  Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  s;x  trips) 

Montreal 

$  55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  ofl  the  i-eguiar  VIA  economy  fare  for 
the  "Student  Fare",  and  50%  off  for  the  "6  Pak"  based  on  a  6  trip  purchaee.  A  valid  tSIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  stjbject  to  change  witfrout  notice  and  certain  restrictions  nnay  apply. 


/S/C  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIG.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15  minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-8411. 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


available  at 

r^TRAVEL  cms 

ir^lVOIAfiESMMPUS 

The  student  Travel  Cxperts 

1 87  College  St.    31 3  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir 
979-2406  977-6272 

www.  travelcuts  .com 
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Small  schools  lose  out  in  funding  scramble 


BY  ALIO  A  AKEY 


The  provincial  government' s  push 
to  have  indi  vidual  institutions  raise 
their  own  money  for  student  aid 
has  left  some  universities  and  col- 
leges scrabbling  to  reach  the  im- 
possible—equal financial  footing. 

When  Minister  of  Education 
John  Snobelen  introduced  the  On- 
tario Student  Opportunity.  Trust 
Fund  in  the  spring  of  1996  devel- 
opment offices  across  the  prov- 
ince went  into  overdri  ve.  The  one- 
year  fundraising  initiative  encour- 
aged individuals  and  corporations 
to  donate  money  to  be  earmarked 
for  student  aid  to  individual  col- 
leges and  uni  versities. 

With  the  government's  limited 


time  offer  to  match  each  dollar 
donated  to  student  aid  with  a  dollar 
from  the  public  coffers,  fundraisers 
at  each  institution  appealed  to  their 
alumni ,  students  and  corporate  gift- 
givers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
one-timeonlyoffer. 

But  now  that  the  final  numbers 
are  in,  critics  of  the  program  say 
the  huge  di  span  ty  among  uni  versi  - 
ties  speaks  to  basic  problems  with 
programs  like  this  where  theonus 
is  on  institutions  to  raise  money. 
They  say  a  fair  system  is  one 
where  the  government  provides 
across-the-board  funding  to  all  in- 
stitutions equally. 

The  Toronto  Dominion  Bank' s 
weekend  announcement  of  $2.5 
million  towards  U  of  T's  student 
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'The  World's  Most  Difficult  Language  Made  Easy" 

EASY  HUNGARIAN 

text  book  available  from  Istvan  Tar 
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COSMETIC  SURGICENTRE 

99  YORKVILLE  AVE.,  SUITE  212 
DIRECTOR: 
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APPOINTMENTS: 
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aid  endowment,  for  example,  ex- 
ceeds the  total  money  raised  at  six 
universities  and  23  of  25  colleges 
in  the  province. 

And  Ryerson  secured  less  than 
$3  million  in  donations.  Even  with 
the  government  match  boosting  it 
to  $6  million,  this  is  a  small  fraction 
of  the  University  of  Toronto's  $86 
million  success  story. 

With  U  of  T  being  theonly  insti- 
tution in  the  province  to  triple  match 
every  dollar,  U  of  T' s  endowment 
poolof$250millionforstudentaid 
exceeds  all  others  by  far. 

"We  were  certainly  at  a  disad- 
vantage," said  Bruce  Hurley,  sen- 
ior development  officer  at  Ryerson 
Uni  versity,  pointing  to  the  lack  of 
fundraising  infrastructure  and 
Ry  erson '  s  short  si  x  year  hi  story  as 
an  accredited  university. 

But  Adel  Sedra,  U  of  T's  vice- 
president  and  provost,  says  news 
of  less  successful  fundraising 
drives  should  not  detract  from  U 


'It's  a  drive  for  competition  and 
really  gets  the  province  out  of 

funding  student  aid.  The 
government's  goal  is  to  make 
institutions  into  fundraisers" 

-  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario  chairperson  of  the  CFS 


of  T's  sense  of  a  job  well  done. 

"Ryerson's  situation  is  highly 
regrettable.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  not  embarrassed  about  the 
amount  of  money  we  raised  for 
our  students.  The  cause  is  a  very 
good  one." 

The  colleges,  with  less  infra- 
structure in  place  to  raise  money, 
tell  a  very  different  story  than  U  of 
T.  George  Brown  raised  a  mere 
$72,000,  Centennial  received 
$  1 4 1 ,800  and  Seneca  College  se- 
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cured  $190,000. 

Because  of  these  poor  perform- 
ances, the  government  has  ex- 
tended its  offer  to  match  gifts  for 
one  more  year  for  colleges. 

'The  difficulty  is  not  so  much 
that  people  aren't  willing  to  give," 
said  Leigh  Hobson,  director  of 
development  at  the  Seneca  Col- 
legeFoundation.  "Ontario  colleges 
have  not  had  the  right  to  raise 
funds  from  private  donors.  In  fact, 
we  were  acti  vely  discouraged  from 
raising  money  to  support  college 
initiatives." 

Elizabeth  Spielbergs,  communi- 
cations officer  for  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  concedes  that  institu- 
tions never  end  up  on  a  equal 
footing  with  these  types  of  initia- 
tives. "Obviously  bigger  schools 
with  more  alumni  will  have  an 
easier  time  of  raising  funds." 

But  Wayne  Poirier,  the  Ontario 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  says  these 
types  of  initiatives  spell  disaster 
because  they  breed  inequality. 

"It's  really  a  nasty  cycle  that 
northem  schools  are  subjected  to," 
he  said,  pointing  out  that  the  schools 
that  did  poorly  now  have  less  in- 
centi  ves  to  offer  students  and  may 
be  forced  to  cut  programs  as  a 
result  of  a  drop  in  enrollment. 

Lakehead  University  raisedjust 
over  $3  million  and  Nipissing  at- 
tracted less  than  $  1 ,580,000. 


And  although  Laurentian  Uni- 
versity raised  a  significant  number 
in  relation  to  its  student  base — the 
$6  million  raised  ranks  fifth  in  the 
provinceonapercapitabasis — its 
spokesperson  Janet  Sailian  also 
has  problems  with  the  initiative. 

"We  would  never  have  been 
able  to  do  what  U  of  T  did,"  she 
said,  alluding  to  the  triple  match. 
"It'ssortofaself-fuifillingproph- 
esy.  If  you' re  older  and  wealthier 
you  can  triple  your  wealth. 

"It  was  great  to  get  free  money 
from  the  government,  but  it's  the 
inequities  that  are  a  problem," 
Sailian  added. 

■  But  Brian  Wolfe,  manager  of 
the  strategic  funding  and  accessi- 
bility unit  of  the  post-secondary 
education  division  of  the  ministry, 
says  such  an  initiative  will  help  all 
schools  became  effective 
fundraisers.  "By  creating  OSOTF, 
it's  created  an  impetus  for  other 
institutions  to  get  involved  in 
fundraising  for  student  aid. 

That' s  the  problem  with  the  ini- 
tiative, says  Poirier. 

"It's  adrive  for  competition  and 
really  gets  the  province  out  of 
funding  student  aid,"  he  said.  'The 
government's  goal  is  to  make  in- 
stitutions into  fundraisers  and  make 
university  administrators  into 
fundraisers." 

Sailian  agrees. 

"There' s  the  sense  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  off  loaded  on  to  the 
uni  versities.  This  leavesa  bad  taste 
in  your  mouth." 

Sincecomingtopowerin  1995, 
the  Tory  government  has  tight- 
ened the  rules  of  its  $550-million 
loan  program,  including:  removing 
part-time  studies  from  eligibility; 
and  making  students  report  al  1  eam- 
ings  above  $600  while  they  study 
rather  than  the  $  1 ,700  previously 
allowed. 
with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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COLLEGE 


Health  Care.  Those  two  words  have  been  the 
source  of  much  discussion  recendy.  Probably  because 
we  as  a  nation  know  the  importance  of  investing 
in  a  healthy  future. 

So  do  the  millions  of  patients  who  choose  chiropractic 
as  their  preferred  source  of  health  care.  The  chiropractic 
beliefs  in  fitness,  nutrition,  prevention,  and  natural 
maintenance  make  good  sense. 

Wellness,  you  see,  is  the  normal  state  of  being.  New 
York  State  government  agrees.  They  have  recently 
passed  the  Insurance  Equality  bill  that  mandates 
insurance  coverage  for  chiropractic  care. 

For  over  75  years.  New  York  Chiropractic 
College  has  upheld  a  tradition  of  excellence  in 
chiropractic  higher  education.  Our  combined 
traditions,  old  and  new,  have  built  the  base  from 
which  the  chiropractic  doctors  of  the  future  are  created. 

Choose  New  York  Chiropractic  College.  A  healthy 
investment  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Call  us  today 
at  800-234-NYCC  (6922)  to  schedule  a  visit  of 
our  beautiful  286-acre  campus  in  central  New  York. 

New  York  Chiropractic  College 

2360  State  Route  89 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York  13148-0800 
Tel:  800/234-NYCC  (6922)  Fax:  315/568-3087 
E-mail  address:  enrolnow  @nycc.cdu 
Website  address:  www.nycc.edu 
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Goddess  of  democracy,  or  hypocrisy? 


Student  protests  heat  up 
around  the  APEC  summit 


WHAT  IS  APEC? 

The  Asia  Pacific  Economic 
Co-operation  is  a  group  of  1 8 
countries  on  the  Pacific 
Rim — Canada,  the  USA,  the 
People' s  Republic  of  China, 
Mexico  and  New  Zealand  are 
among  the  diverse  group  of 
states.  APEC's  purpose  is  to 
liberalize  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  the  Asia  Pacific  re- 
gion in  order  to  create  a  free 
trade  zone. 


/WW.  :  ' 


WHY  DON'T 
STUDENTS  LIKE  APEC? 

Critics  condemn  APEC  for 
its  corporate  agenda — push- 
ing the  interests  of  big  busi- 
ness and  overlooking  the 
well-being  of  marginalized 
people  by  seeing  them  solely 
as  resources  to  be  exploited 
and  commodified.  They  also 
question  the  morality  of  trad- 
ing with  states  with  shady 
human  rights  record  like  In- 
donesia's  Suharto  regime. 


BY  FREDERICO  BARAHONA 

VANCOUVER  (CUP)  —  It  feels  like  a 
circus,  and  the  Goddess  of  Democracy 
stands  in  the  middle  of  it.  A  group  of 
students  are  busy  painting  an  "APEC- 
free  zone"  around  her  while  others  finish 
putting  up  a  tent,  which  r  mtold,  will  be  the 
centre  of  anti-APEC  activities  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

The  statue  has  stood  for  the  past 
month  with  her  face  covered  with  make- 
up; red  lipstick  and  black  eyeliner.  The 
idea,  it  occurs  to  me  as  I  look  at  it,  must 
have  been  to  make  her  look  like  a  whore, 
or  maybe  a  clown.  But  there's  been  a 
new  development.  Over  the  weekend, 
the  statue  was  showered  in  green  paint, 
and  now  she  looks  even  sadder  than 
before.  Nobody  has  claimed  responsibil- 
ity. 

Members  of  the  group  staging  today '  s 
public  'APEC-free  zone'  marking  are 
quick  to  point  out  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  green  paint  or  the  lipstick.  Defac- 
ing the  statue,  they  say,  i  s  not  what  they '  re 
all  about. 

There' s  even  talk  of  them  organizing  a 
public  scrubbing  of  the  Goddess  next  week 
when  two  campus  security  officers  ar- 
rive. They  ask  Mark  Luchkow,  one  of  the 
students  pai  nting  the  ground,  i  f  the  pai  nt  i  s 
washable.  He  hesitates  to  answer,  and 
soon  after  an  RCMPofficer  is  questioning 
him  about  the  paint. 

"What  was  he  asking  you,"  I  ask  him 
when  the  officer  has  left. 

"Name,  address,  phone  number,"  he 
says. 

"Did  he  tell  you  why?" 


"Just  for  his  own  information,"  he  says, 
adding  that  at  this  time  University  of 
British  Columbia's  administration  isn't 
pressing  charges  —  they  can't  really  do 
anything,  he  tells  me,  so  they '  rejust  talcing 
information.  He  also  says  he  wants  to  look 
into  ways  of  removing  the  paint  once  it's 
no  longer  needed. 

'That's  going  to  come  up  at  our  next 
Monday  meeting." 

I  ask  him  if  he's  afraid  of  being  ar- 
rested. 

"I  don' t  know  why  they '  d  ha ve  to  arrest 
me,"  he  answers.  "I  mean,  I'm  no  danger 
to  society  or  anything  like  that."  I  insist, 
after  all  the  RCMP  now  has  his  name — is 
he  really  not  afraid  of  being  arrested?  "I 
doubt  that' 11  happen.  They '  11  probably  im- 
pose fines  and  clean  up,"  he  says. 

Two  minutes  later,  the  RCMP  officer 
returns  and  Mark  Luchkow  and  another 
student  are  arrested  for  mischief. 

ON  AN  APEC  ALERT? 

When  UBC  students  returned  to  school 
after  the  summer  break,  they  found  a 
campus  plastered  with  posters  asking  them 
to  "Imagine  UBC  without  APEC."  The 
posters  were  the  initial  step  in  a  campaign 
organized  by  a  group  of  UBC  students  on 
a  mission.  Their  goal?  To  get  the  Asia 
Pacific  EconomicCo-operation  (APEC) 
leaders  summit — to  be  held  this  Novem- 
ber —  kicked  off  campus . 

The  group,  named  APEC  Alert,  was 
formed  last  January  when  former  UBC 
president  David  Strangway  announced 
that  UBC  would  host  the  summit  of  APEC 
leaders.  Community  activists  had  already 
started  to  organize  locally  against  APEC, 


but  Strangway '  s  deci  sion — reached  with- 
out any  student  i nput — only  added  insult 
to  injury. 

APEC  Alert  members  want  to  fight  the 
"APEC  agenda"  which,  they  say,  is  anti- 
democratic, promotes  exploitation  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  region  and  ignores  human 
rights  issues.  They  also  want  to  fight  the 
presence  of  APEC  at  UBC.  The  univer- 
sity, they  feel,  should  not  host  leaders  of 
countries  with  shady  human  rights  records, 
namely  President  Suharto  of  Indonesia 
and  China's  Jiang  Zemin. 

"It's  not  acceptable  to  have  leaders 
who  kill  students  [come  to  UBC],"  says 
APEC  Alert  member  Aiyanas  Ormond,  a 
third  year  economics  student. 

APEC  Alert,  Ormond  says,  is  about  to 
engage  in  a  series  of  activities  designed  to 
raise  the  level  of  APEC  awareness  on 
campus.  The  way  he  sees  it,  the  group's 
biggest  hurdle  to  earning  the  support  of 
UBC  s  students  is  their  lack  of  knowledge 
about  APEC.  "We're  trying  to  get  every 
new  student  knowing  that  this  is  happen- 
ing on  campus,"  he  says.  "Once  people 
understand,  they 're  going  to  be  opposed." 

POSTER  M£  BLUE 
To  hear  the  members  of  APEC  Alert  tell 
it,  the  postering  campaign  was  a  success- 
ful start  to  what  promi  ses  to  be  a  bombas- 
tic campaign.  According  to  APEC  Alert 
member  and  fourth-year  geography  stu- 
dent Claire  Carter  the  posters  got  the 
word  out,  quickly. 

'The  consensus  was  absolutely  posi- 
tive," she  says.  "We  had  a  lot  of  new 
members  which  I  was  really  happy  about." 

Ormond  adds  that  the  posters  were 


meant  to  catch  people's  attention  and 
spark  debate;  more  informational  posters 
will  follow,  he  assures  me. 

Given  the  tone  of  some  of  the  posters 
—APEC:  FUCK  OFF!  —  I  ask  him  what 
kind  of  debate  the  group  will  really  start 
off.  Fuck  off,  after  all,  seems  hardly  an 
invitation  to  debate. 

"We  wanted  it  to  make  it  clear  that 
we're  a  student  organization  talking  to 
other  students,"  he  answers,  adding  that 
APEC  Alert  doesn't  even  have  an  office 
space. 

"By  having  that  kind  of  pure  outcry,"  he 
says,  "hopefully  we'  11  peak  people' s  curi- 
osity " 

'To  me,  they're  a  major  tumoff,"  an- 
swers Lilian  Chau,  a  second-year  Arts 
student,  when  I  ask  her  how  she  feels 
about  the  posters.  "I  can  understand  they 're 
trying  maybe  to  rile  up  some  sentiment 
and  I'm  sure  that's  probably  effective. 
But  it's  only  effective  to  some  degree... 
Right  now.. .the  message  I'm  getting  is 
just  say  no... To  me  that's  not  very  effec- 
tive." she  says. 

Chau  is  quick  to  point  out,  though,  that 
the  posters  have  gotten  the  word  out, 
creating  a  buzz  around  APEC  —  people 
want  to  know  more,  she  says. 

Some  students,  however,  admit  to  tak- 
ing down  the  posters  because  they've 
found  them  offensive  and  pointless. 

Jonathan  Oppenheim,_an  APEC  Alert 
member,  is  surprised  to  hear  this,  but  he 
adds  the  group' s  posters  are  mostly  being 
taken  down  by  Plant  Operations  person- 
nel, though  he  notes  the  rate  has  slowed 
over  the  last  week. 

Plant  Operations  Superintendent  Mike 
Hanson  admits  to  taking  down  APEC 
Alert' s  posters,  but  denies  that  his  office 
received  any  special  instructions  from  the 
university  to  do  so.  Rather,  he  says,  they 
have  taken  down  posters  that  do  not 
comply  with  UBC's  policy.  That  is,  post- 
ers on  trees,  benches,  lamp  posts,  to  name 
a  few  places.  He  denies  that  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  group's  message. 

"We  don't  care  who  it  is,"  Hanson 
says,  "if  they  [do  not  comply  with  policy], 
we  take  them  down.  We'  re  indiscriminate 
that  way."  He  adds  that  sometimes  they 
take  down  posters  the  public  finds  offen- 
sive, as  well  as  posters  with  profanity. 

"Generally  if  it' s  offensive,  we'  11  have 
received  a  phone  cal  1  or  a  complaint  from 
the  public,"  he  adds. 

I  ask  him  if  Plant  Operations  has  re- 
ceived any  complaints  about  APEC 
Alert's  posters. 

"No,"  he  says. 

THE  GODDESS 
OF  HYPOCRISY 

Whetherthe  members  of  APEC  Alert  like 
to  admit  it  or  not,  any  damage  to  the 
Goddess  of  Democracy  statue  i  s,  i  n  many 
students'  minds,  immediately  linked  to  the 
group.  It  is,  after  all,  members  of  APEC 
Alert  that  took  to  calling  the  statue  the 
'Goddess  of  Hypocrisy'  —  to  protest,  as 
they  explain  it,  the  'hypocrisy'  of  the  UBC 
administration  to  welcome  China' s  Jiang 
Zemin  metres  away  from  a  monument 
honouring  the  students  massacred  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  And  it  is  also  mem- 
bers of  APEC  Alert  drawing  in  orange 
and  green  paint  an  'APEC-free  zone' 
around  the  statue.  It  follows  then  that 
li  pstick  on  the  statue  would  be  their  work, 
too.  Wouldn't  it? 

Ormond  quickly  denies  any  involve- 
ment in  defacing  the  statue.  Though  he 
notes:  "Personally,  I'm  not  greatly  of- 
fended by  the  lipstick,"  adding  that  it 
shows  UBC  is  ademocratic  environment. 

"I  think  it's  an  interesting  point,"  he 
says.  "Hopefully,  people  can  take  APEC 
Alert  for  what  it  does  —  we're  not  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  happens  on 
campus." 

Not  everyone  i  n  the  group  agrees,  how- 
ever. Jaggi  Singh,  also  a  member,  is  more 
critical,  calling  the  action  "totally  idiotic." 
He  points  out  that  every  act  of  civil  diso- 
bedience the  group  engages  in  is  public 
—  and  it  has  a  point. 

"Often  anything  that  gets  done  to  the 
statue  is  blamed  on  APEC  Alert,"  Singh 
admits. 

"We  have  to  end  up  defending  our- 


selves for  something  we  didn't  do,  when 
we  prefer  to  deal  with  the  issue  which  is: 
Why  are  we  so  concerned  about  APEC?" 

Singh  points  out,  time  and  time  again, 
that  the  lipstick  was  not  an  APEC  Alert 
action.  When  I  ask  him  what  that  means, 
he  says:  APEC  Alert  did  not  plan  it,  APEC 
Alert  did  not  condone  it,  thus  it  is  not  an 
APEC  Alert  action. 

"We  also  say  —  this  is  important  — 
what  actions  we  will  condone  and  what 
actions  we  won't  condone,"  he  says.  "If 
somebody  decides  to  stage  a  sit-in  to 
protest  something,  we  would  condone 
that,  of  course,  but  if  an  individual  member 
of  APEC  Alert,  without  consulting  any- 
body, goes  ahead  and  does  something  to 
the  statue  which  nobody  agrees  with,  well, 
we  don't  condone  that." 

GETTING  MILITANT 

I  go  look  at  the  tent  next  to  the  Goddess  of 
Democracy  when  things  have  quieted 
down  and  I  know  no  one  will  be  around. 
The  'APEC-free  zone'  has  expanded  for 
a  third  time  this  month.  It  will  do  so  again 
next  week.  The  statue  stands  behind  the 
tent,  lipstick  on  and  everything,  but  now 
covered  in  green  paint,  looking  lost. 

"People  are  sympathetic,  but  the  rea- 
son they  don' t  do  anything  is  because  they 
don' t  know  what' s  going  on,"  said  a  third 
year  Arts  student  last  week  when  I  asked 
him  what  stopped  him  from  getting  in- 
volved. It's  hard  to  say,  though. 

The  second  wave  of  posters,  as  prom- 
ised by  Ormond,  is  already  on  display 
around  the  tent.  Numbers,  details,  and 
more  numbers  on  recycled  paper. 

The  back  of  the  tent  reads:  People 
Arrested  Thus  Far  —  2. 

Ormond  mentioned  that  Bemie  Peets, 
AMS  General  Manager,  stomped  into  the 
Student  Environment  Centre  two  weeks 
ago  to  warn  the  APEC  Alert  people  that 
the  university  was  going  to  get  'militant' 
on  them  if  they  didn' t  stop  their  activities 
around  the  Goddess  of  Democracy,  namely 
the  paint  onthe  ground.  Peets  took  it  back 
immediately ,  Ormond  added,  but  the  group 
knew  something  was  coming.  (Peets  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  details  of  the 
incident.) 

WHO  KNOWS 
WHAT'S  NEXT? 

Dennis  Pavlich,  UBC  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  and  legal  affairs,  admit- 
ted he  didrTt  really  know  what  was  going 
on  around  the  Goddess  of  Democracy ,  but 
maintained  that  he  could  understand  why 
APEC  Alert  would  be  drawing  a  'free 
zone.' 

"I  guess  it  doesn't  mean  much  until  — 
or  if—  they  encroach  into  the  area  where 
the  APEC  conference  and  the  APEC 
security  zone  is  at  issue,"  he  said. 

Things  changed  significantly  by  Mon- 
day when  two  APEC  Alert  members 
were  arrested  —  for  'breaking  the  law,' 
as  Pavlich  put  it  —  when  they  drew  the 
'APEC-free  zone'  with  unwashable  paint. 
What' s  odd  is  that  this  was  the  third  week 
in  a  row  APEC  Alert  members  had  gath- 
ered to  draw  their  zone  onUBC  grounds. 
It  was  probably  illegal  the  first,  and  second 
time,  too.  Why  were  students  arrested  last 
Monday  and  not,  say,  two,  three  weeks 
ago? 

"We've  made  it  clear  that  we  will  be 
engagingincivil  disobedience,"  Singh  says. 
"We've  made  it  clear  that  we  will  be 
engaginginnon-violentdirect  action.  We've 
made  it  very  clearthat  we  will  be  engaging 
in  a  whole  series  of  activities,  creatively, 
actively,  often  breaking  the  law  to  make 
our  point." 

He  apologizes  for  getting 'worked-up' 
about  it,  but  insists  it  is  not  a  trivial  point. 

Students  were  killed  in  Tiananmen 
Square  and  Dili,  East  Timor,  he  says,  and 
those  are  real  issues. 

"You  just  can' t  simply  ignore  that  and 
have  the  statue  glaring  at  us  everyday  — 
what  does  that  statue  stand  for?  Does  it 
mean  anything?" 

"So  what's  next,"  the  statue  seems  to 
ask  as  night  falls  on  UBC  and  people  have 
gone  home.  For  now,  there's  no  one 
around  the  statue. 

What's  next? 
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Which  Canadian  university 
deserves  the  title  "Harvard 
of  the  North?" 

Apparently  none  do,  at  least  according  to  a  trio  of 
distinguished  professors  who  have  just  released  their 
assessment  of  the  Canadian  University  system.  In 
their  book  Petrified  Campus:  The  Crisis  in  Cana- 
da's Universities  (Random  House  Canada)  authors 
David  Bercuson,  Robert  Both  well  and  J.L.  Granatstein 
mount  a  scathing  attack  on  some  of  our  most  re- 
spected academic  institutions. 

The  authors  are  "confirmed  intellectual  elitists;" 
they  denounce  the  Canadian  university  system  for 
placing  its  mainemphasis  on  minimum  standards  and 
universal  accessibility  where  "anyone  with  a  beating 
heart"  can  attend  rather  than  building  universities 
with  a  world  class  reputation. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Granatstein  blamed  Cana- 
da's anti-elitist  sense  and  suspicious  view  of  intel- 
lectuals for  our  failure  to  produce  any  truly  world 
class  universities. 

"We  resolutely  resist  the  idea  that  we  should  have 
a  uni  versity  where  only  the  brightest  students  attend 
and  best  professors  teach.  Instead  of  striving  for 
excellence  we  have  created  universities  which  are 
roughly  equal." 

What  Canada  needs,  according  to  the  book,  are 
several  worid  class  universities.  The  book  proposes  a 
multi-tier  system  with  a  few  high-leveled  universities 
focusing  on  research-intensive  endeavours  and  the  rest 
focusing  primarily  on  teaching.  The  book  advocates  that 
the  top  universities  should  receive  greater  funding  and 
should  be  permitted  to  charge  higher  tuition. 

Granatstein  says,  "We  need  a  pecking  order  with 
many  categories  from  Podunk  State  [a  mythical 
American  college  not  noted  for  academic  excel- 


lence] to  Ivy  league.  Currently  our  top  researchers 
are  spread  out  randomly  instead  of  concentrated  at  a 
few  institutions." 

What  I  find  distressing  about  the  authors'  plan  for 
a  multi-tier  university  system  is  its  inherent  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  education  at  over 
three-quarters  of  the  universities  in  Canada  so  that  a 
few  universities  at  the  top  might  have  the  chance  of 
becoming  world  class.  The  book  concedes  that  qual- 
ity teaching  can  only  occur  if  a  professor  is^  

actively  engaged  in  research.  By 
Granatsteins'  own  admission,  the  affect  of 
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removing  the  research  component  from  the 
majority  of  universities  is  that  they  will  be 
reduced  to  becoming  community  colleges  or 
glorified  high  schools. 

In  searching  for  a  remedy  to  Canadian 
universities'  monetary  woes,  the  authors  fix 
ate  their  gaze  upon  the  American  model  ot 
public  and  private  universities.  While  the 
book  proposes  that  privatization  might  be 
part  of  the  solution  to  the  financial  predica 
ment  of  Canadian  uni  versities,  it  also  clan  fies  some  of 
the  misconceptions  Canadians  have  of  supposedly 
private  American  Universities.  Private  American 
uni  versities  recei  ve  much  more  money  in  the  form  of 
research  grants,  endowments,  and  gifts  than  Cana- 
dian universities  receive  in  public  funding. 

Startling  statistics  demonstrate  the  faultiness  of 
comparisons  between  American  private  uni  versities 
and  Canadian  public  universities.  In  1 99 1  -92,  any  one 
ofthe  major  American  research  schools — Stanford, 
Uni  versityof  Washington,  Michigan,  John  Hopkins — 
received  more  research  funding  than  all  the  universi- 
ties in  Ontario  combined.  According  todata  from  the 
late  1 980s,  American  private  universities  had  roughly 
five  times  the  endowment  income  per  student  than 
Ontario  universities  had.  Income  from  "gifts"  was 
also  larger — about  three  times. 
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The  authors'  call  for  renewed  federal  funding  of 
Canadian  universities  is  prudent,  at  least  until  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  forms  of  research  grants, 
endowments  and  gifts  at  hypothetical  private  Cana- 
dian universities  is  equivalent  to  that  of  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

The  book  also  calls  for  the  abolition  of  tenure 
which  it  maintains  provides  job  security  for  incom- 
petent faculty  and  is  no  longer  necessary  for  protect- 
ing  academic  freedom. 

"The  purpose  of  tenure,"  says 
Granatstein,  "is  to  permit  professors  to 
speak  and  write  freely — [but]  the  simple 
truth  is  that  most  faculty  don't  write  any- 
thing and  speak  only  in  generalities. 
iV  -^r  "The  process  for  granting  tenure 

ju'^L  involves  the  time  and  effort  of  dozens  of 
^^^^Hpeople  and  endless  committees.  Despite 
^^^^Hthe  supposedly  rigorous  process  the  net 
^^^Hresult  is  that  granting  tenure  has  become 
^^^^Hvirtually  automatic." 

In  place  of  tenure  the  book  advo- 
cates renewable  contracts.  The  authors  also  cite  the 
current  process  for  granting  tenure  as  contributing  to 
the  "publish-or-perish"  mentality  found  in  universi- 
ties. According  to  the  book,  "what  is  published  is,  first, 
unreadable  to  the  public  and  often  even  to  other 
scholars,  and  second,  of  little  importance  to  anyone 
but  two  or  three  specialists  in  the  field." 

As  a  so\uUon,Petrified Campus  suggests  slashing 
numerous  publications  and  basing  tenure  reviews  on 
the  quality  of  work  they  produce  and  not  just  on  the 
quantity. 

While  the  perspectives  of  the  authors  in  discuss- 
ing most  of  the  key  issues  facing  Canadian  universi- 
ties is  reasonable,  their  phobia  of  political  correct- 
ness on  campuses  is,  in  my  view,  irrational. 

The  threat  of  political  correctness  on  endangering 
freedom  of  academic  inquiry  is  exaggerated  to  the 


point  of  ahsurdhy  inPetrified Campus.  Forexample, 
Philippe  Rushton,  the  Western  University  professor 
who  conducted  research  into  racial  superiority,  and 
Martin  Yarqzan,  the  New  Bunswick  professor  who 
wrote  an  article  condoning  date  rape,  are  depicted  in 
the  book  as  martyrs  to  political  correctness. 
Granatstein  blames  political  correctness  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  diminution  of  free  speech  on 
university  campuses. 

"Professors  must  weigh  every  word  to  make 
certain  that  nothing  one  says  can  disturb  or  oftend 
anyone.  Learning  however,  is  about  having  beliefs 
challenged,  which  can  only  occur  with  freedom  of 
speech." 

Granatstein  also  related  the  precautions  which 
many  professors  including  himself  have  been  forced 
to  take  in  order  to  avoid  being  falsely  accused  of 
sexual  harassment.  When  a  student  consults  him  in 
his  office  he  keeps  his  door  wide  open  as  a  matter  of 
policy  so  that  anyone  passing  by  could  see  that  he  is 
not  sexually  assaulting  the  student. 

The  corrosive  effects  that  harassment  codes  can 
have  upon  universities  is  argued  persuasively  in  the 
book  as  in  the  case  ofthe  devastation  ofthe  political 
science  department  of  graduate  studies  at  UBC. 
However,  the  book's  argument  that  overzealous 
implementations  of  harassment  codes  could  lead  to 
novels  such  as  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  plays  such  as 
The  Mercliant  of  Venice  being  banned  from  univer- 
sity reading  lists  is  pure  conjecture  bordering  on  fear 
mongering. 

Under  normal  circumstances  1  get  pretty  riled  up 
by  the  self-righteous  politically  correct  set  bashing  the 
European  patriarchy  which  supposedly  controls 
academia.  However,  if  the  politically  correct  set 
chooses  to  dismiss  much  ofThe  Crisis  in  Canada's 
Universities:  Petrified  Campus  as  the  ranting  of  a 
bunch  of  middle-aged  white  males,  then  they  have 
my  support. 
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Going  home  for  Thanksgiving. 


...and  coming  bacli. 


Let  us  help  you  to  consume  more  turkey, 
stuffing  and  pie  than  previously  thought  possible. 
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Trouble  with  rambling  Rosie  U-TURN 


BY  KERRI  HUFFMAN 


It  seems  that  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
Toronto  Star  columnist  Rosie 
DiManno  was  having  a  had  day.  or 
maybe  just  a  sxmi  day.  But  what- 
ever it  \v;is,  her  column  "Paul's 
Cme  a  clumsy  obscenity"  was  fi  lied 
with  venom. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memoty, 
Paul 's  Case  is  a  fictional  book  by 
poet-cssayist-editorLynuCrosbie. 
In  it  she  examines  the  actions  of 
Paul  Bernardo  and  Karla  Houiolka 

from  every  imaginable  angle:  from  Bernardo's  angle,  Homolka's,  a 
psychologist' s,  the  murder  victims'  and  even  that  of  Emma  Peel  from 

Th-e  Avengers. 

Although  I  can  i  be  certain,  I  think  it  was  the  reference  to  the 
journalist  that  really  gotRosiesofired  up.  Midway  through  her  column 
she  actually  said,  "If  I  evernin  into  Lynn  Crosbie,!  will  rakemyfmgeK 
across  her  face."  Gee,  that  almost  sounds  like  something  Homolka 
would  do. 

Now,  as  so  often  happens  when  1  read  a  Rosie  DiManno  column, 
I'm  not  really  sure  what  it's  about.  I  guess  it  must  be  me.  And  no 
matter  how  many  times  i  read  this  article  I'm  not  really  sure  what 
her  major  beefs  arc  with  Paul's  Case,  since  she  doesn't  actually 
make  any  points.  She  claims  the  book  has  a  clumsy  literary  structure 
and  that  the  writing  is  bad.  Okay ,  just  for  the  sake  of  an  argument  let' s 
grant  her  that  one.  But  there  are  plenty  of  badly  written  booksOTt 
there  that  do  not  give  DiManna  a  major  conniption.  Personally  I  think 
Crosbie  to  be  one  of  Canada's  best  writers,  but  I  know  that's  a 
subjective  statement. 

I  think  what  is  really  bothering  Rosie  is  the  whole  handling  of  the 
Bemardos  and  their  crimes.  She  starts  off  her  column  talking  about 
what  it  is  to  bea  reporter — it  is  to  bring  to  the  public  the  here  and  now, 
to  report  on  current  events.  Then  she  goes  on  further  to  say  that  "we 
leave  the  incisive  commentary  offact,  to  the  historians,  philosophers, 
poets andnovelists."  So  farl'm  withyouRosie.  Then  she  mentions  the 
criminal  fiction  writing  ofTomWolfeandNomian  Mailer  (not  sure  why 
she  leftoff  Truman  Capote).  Iguess  this  type  of  criminal  fiction  writing 
•  is  what  she  was  looking  for,  but  that's  not  what  Paul's  Case  is  about 
at  all. 

In  fact  Crosbie  has  clai  med  that  her  book  is  consciously  not  like  that. 
In  an  interview  itwyc  Weekly  ^hn  notes  that  criminal  fiction  (Capote's 
Jii  Cold  Blood  for  example)  presents  good  and  evil  as  simple  and 
distinct  binaries.  Paul's  Case  takes  a  decidedly  more  complex  tact. 

Crosbie  see  mswillingto  play  the  devil's  advocateinorder  to  explore 
die  more  troubhng  issues  of  good  and  evil  and  societal  morality.  There 
are  numerous  troubling  moments  m  Paul's  Case — there  is  a  snippet 


where  a  female  security  guard  rapes  Bernardo  in  liis  cell  and  there  are 
even  suggestions  that  Homolka  was  in  some  ways  the  dominantonein 
the  relationship  and  was  sexually  aroused  by  their  actions. 

During  Bernardo's  trial  the  dailies  painted  him  in  the  simplest  of 
terms .  He  was  an  evil  monster  and  Homolka  was  the  abused  wife  who 
went  along  because  she  feared  for  her  life.  It's  a  simplistic  notion,  but 
during  such  a  time  we  need  that  kind  ofanalysisjust  to  cope  with  what 
had  happened. 

Last  year,  when  I  interviewed  Crosbie  for  her  then  current  book  of 
poetry.  Pearl,  we  talked  at  length  about  Bernardo  and  Homolka. 
Mostly,  we  discussed  the  media  representation  of  Bernardo  and 


especially  Homolka,  and  how  the  media  presented  her  as  a  smart  girl 
who  had  made  all  the  wrong  choices  and  who  had  in  the  end  become 
a  battered  woman  forced  to  act  out  all  of  her  evil  husband's  wishes. 

What  if  Homolka  was  more  than  that?  Almost  everyone  who 
covered  the  trial  noted  her  extreme  intelligence  and  her  sly  ambiguity. 
What  if  Homolka  was  amoral,  just  like  her  husband?  Most  of  us.  if 
asked  by  apartnertosedate  a  sibling  so  that  they  couldrape  her,  would 
show  them  the  door  by  the  end  of  our  boot.  But  for  .lome  reason 
Homolka  went  along  with  this.  So,  what  if  Homolka  was  sexually 
aroused  by  Bernardo' s  actions?  What  if  she  was  an  abused  wife  and 
a  sexual  predator? 

1  know  diese  aren't  nice  questions  to  ask  (and  I'm  sure  that 
DiManno  will  soon  have  abeef  with  me  too },  but  1  thought  that  literature 
was  supposed  to  ask  the  complex  questionsof  life,  to  explore  humanity 
in  all  it's  forms  and  struggle  towards  understanding, 

Intheend  DiMannoclaims  tbatCrosbie  is  "looting  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  ...gnawing  on  the  bones  of  the  murder  victimsaiid  spitting  at  the 
survi  vors  of  this  whole  ordeal ,"  but  it' s  a  statement  that  is  meaningless 
without  any  evidence.  Why  are  true  cri  mc  books  (such  as  Nick  Pron's 
Lethal  Marriage)  that  recount  all  of  Bernardo's  actions  in  graphic 
detail  okay,  whileCrosbie's  book  isoffensive? 
.  This  naay  not  be  a  question  that  troubles  DiManno  at  all.  Becau.se  as 
we  all  know,  reporters  are  there  to  tell  the  public  the  truth. 


Warning:  This  review 
I  contains  descriptions  of 

vultures  tearing  into 
I roadkill.  graphic  sexual 

situations,  and  bloody 
i  corpses  strewn  o\  er  an 

Arizona  landscape. 

Have  we  got  your  undi- 
I  \  ided  attention?  Oli\er 

Stone  sure  hopes  so. 
I    Perish  the  thought. 

Scan  Penn,  he  of  Taps 
■  ;uid  Dead  Man  Walk- 
ing,  plays  the  least 
'twi.sied  role  in  a  cast  of 
I  deranged  loons.  What  is 

Stone  trying  to  do  lo  us? 
I  Quite  simply  he'.sbank-  ', 

i  ng  on  ou  r  pie-concci\ed 
I  noiionsofBad  Boy  Penn 

lo  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
'  what  sickly  horrors  are  ' 
-  to  come.  What  is  to  come 

lies  somewhere  in  be-  ' 
I  twccn  grotesque  and  hi-  | 

larious. 
I     Penn  is  Bobby,  a  | 

Prad  a-  s  port  i  ng  d  li  f  1  er  o  n 
I  his  way  lo  Vegas  to  pay  ' 

()  f  f  some  gambl  i  ng  debts. 

Cartrouble  leads  him  into  ' 
I  Superior.  Arizona,  a  j 

sweltering  small  town, 
\  where  each  person  you  | 

meet  is  even  more  dis- 
I  turbed  than  the  last  one.  ( 

His  first encounteriswith 
'  Darrell  the  Mechanic  (a  ' 
I  creepy    Billy    Bob - 

Thornton)  who  holds 
I  Bobby's  Mustang  hos-  | 

tage  while  enjoying  a 
I  game  of  half-naked  I 

Twister.  Next  he  meets 
'  a  sexy  young'  wife  J 

(JenniferLopez)andhcr 
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stcprallicr/husbLind 
I  (Nick  Nolle),  who  dmgl 

poor  un.suspccling 
I  Bobby  into  a  murderous  i 

lo\e-lriangle.  Various 

characters  of  an  inbred 
I  quality  torment  Bobbyg 

despite  his  best  attempts 
I  to  avoid  them.  His  luci<| 

worsens  by  the  moment. 
I  as  the  story  unra\  elsl 

much  like  a  dark  comedy 
'of  errors.  ■ 
I     Forget  for  a  moment  I 

that  U-Turn  is  the  crea- 
I  tion  of  the  auieiir-t 

wannabe  .Stone.  It  is  styl- 
I  ish,      funny.  and! 

unselfconsciously  con- 
'  temporary.  Penn  is  sur-' 
I  prisingly  conv  incing  as  j 

the  "Straight  Guy."  and 
I  supporting perfomiances I 

by  Claire  Danes,  Joaquin 
I  Phoeni.x. Julie Haggertyl 

and  Thornton  provide 
'  much  entertainment.' 
I  Stone  must  have  finally  | 

listened  to  his  numerous 
I  critics,  because  this  is| 

one  finely  crafted  piece 
I  of  work.  He  has  com- 1 

bined  his  best  skills  of 
I  filmmaking:  the  kami-i 

ka/e  style  of  Natural- 

Born  Killers,  the  se.xi- 
I  ness  ol"  The  Doors,  and  | 

the  awesome  choreo- 
I  graphed  violence  of/'/o- 1 

toon. 

I     U-Tiirn  is  one  wild  I 
ride.  Don"t  miss  what 
'may  be  the  only  clear' 
I  vision  Oliver  Stone  will  g 
ever  have. 

I      MIKA  BAREKETI 
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Wings 


To  be,  or  not  to  be. 

Thalisquite  possibly  the mostfamous 
phrase  in  the  English  language — and  the 
most  clkhed.  How  then  does  an  actor 
say  those  lines  with  any  meaning?  How 
can  a  di  rector  choose  to  put  this  play  on 
when  surely  every  possible  interpreta- 
tion has  already  been  tried?  How  does 
he  (or  she)  who  is  cast  as  Hamlet  keep 
frombeingsucked  into  that 
character's  almost  over- 
whelming and  tragic  de- 
scent into  madness? 

In  her  second  novel,  /« 
the  Wings,  author  Carole 
Corbeil  explores  not  only 
these  questions  and  the 
demanding  profession  of 
acting,  but  also  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind.  Centred 
around  the  lives  of  two 
actors,  Allen  and  Alice, 
and  a  newspaper  theatre 
critic,  this  beautifully  mel- 
ancholy  book  traces  their 
lives,  their  relationships,  and  a  great 
deal  of  persona]  tragedy. 

The  book  opens  with  Alice  dealing 
with  the  death  of  her  mother  and  emo- 
tionally spirals  down  through  Allen's 
broken  relationships,  the  critic's  self- 
destruction  at  work,  and  an  incredibly 
trying  production  of  Hamlet,  resulting  in 
a  superbly  crafted  analogy  for  the  way 
of  life  the  wholecast  seems  tobe  trapped 
in.  Finally,  on  the  opening  night,  every- 
thing appears  to  hit  rock  bottom. 

On  the  last  pages,  however,  after  the 
heart- wrenchingcrash,  there  is  still  life. 
Gracefully, slowly,  butassuredly.a  voice 
speaks.  There  is  definitely  hope  that 
some  good  may  come  out  of  this  mass  of 
wretched  depression  and  dejection. 

Like  the  play  it  mimics,  this  book  is 
pami  ul  to  behold.  Each  step  the  charac- 


T  H  £ 

WING  S 


ters  take  is  one  closer  to  destruction  and 
no  matter  how  much  the  reader  wills 
them  to  take  another  course,  the  charac- 
ters don't  veer.  Their  shattered  hopes 
and  fears  hang  around  them  like  the 
chainsthatthe  murdered  KingHamletis 
forced  to  we^  in  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  play.  This  effect  is  heightened  by 
clear  and  beautiful  prose. 

While  the  tritimvirate 
in  the  spotlight  are  well 
defined,  the  various  sup- 
portingcharacters  are  much 
less  so.  At  times  they  ap- 
pear si  mply  as  ghosts  drift- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  light, 
and  often  they  are  just  a 
confusing  mass  of  names 
on  the  page.  Also,  Corbeil 's 
style  is  very  reminiscent  of 
many  great  Canadian  wri  t- 
ers  of  the  last  20  years.  The 
work  of  Ondaatje,  Wright, 
and  even  Davies  is  echoed 
in  this  book  as  well  as  the 
depressed  and  sadden  themes  that  have 
prevailed  in  those  other  works.  This  is 
a  style  that  Corbeil  has  definitely  mas- 
tered and  brought  to  new  heights. 

On  an  aside.  In  tite  Wings  also  has 
some  very  interesting  interpretations  qf 
the  play  W«w/e«tself.  Corbeil  has  obvi- 
ously spent  a  great  deal  of  time  re- 
.searching  this  aspect  of  the  book  and  it 
lends  authority  to  the  plot.  For  those  who 
were  forced  to  sit  through  high  school 
English  interpretations  of  Hamlet,  this 
book  would  be  doubly  interesting  simply 
for  its  new  look  at  that  old  play. 

Carole  Corbeil  will  be  reading  from 
In  the  Wings  tomorrow  as  part  of  the 
U  of  T  Bookstore  Reading  Series. 
Catch  her  at  The  Rivoli  at  7:30  pm. 

WILLIAM  RUPP 
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Few  answers  from 
Designa  ted  M  ourner 


BY  DAVID  GERSON 


Slowly  but  surely,  classical  texts  that  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  generations  of 
educated  North  Americans  are  being  de- 
canonized  throughout  universities  and  col- 
leges. Some  might  interpret  this  as  some 
form  of  intellectual  suppression.  There- 
fore, it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  The  Desig- 
nated Mourner  is  presented  at  this  junc- 
ture in  time.  It  deals  with  this  very  di- 
lemma— the  apparent  loss  of  morality  in 
our  society  and  the  intellectual  suppres- 
sion of  an  authoritarian  regime. 

The  playwright,  actor  Wallace  Shawn, 
has  consistently  created  plays  that  pro- 
vide the  audience  with  many  questions 
and  few  answers.  Some  might  not  derive 
any  clear  thought  from  this  piece.  This, 
however,  is  precisely  what  Shawn  in- 
tends. 

The  play  revolves  around  Jack  (Eric 
Peterson),  a  former  student  of  English 
literature  who  desists  from  choosing  be- 
tween the  society  of  "highbrows"  and  the 
lowerend  of  the  human  intellectual  spec- 
trum. This  is,  in  a  sense,  the  dilemma  that 
is  presented  throughout  the  piece.  At  one 
moment  Jack  is  forced  to  choose  between 
a  book  of  poetry  by  one  of 
"our  finest  authors"  and  a 
magazine  about  "well  exer- 
cised  actresses."  Jack 
chooses  the  magazine  while 
articulati  ng  a  growing  con- 
tempt for  those  that  con- 
sider themselves  high  art- 
ists. This  contempt  is  fo- 
cused on  his  father-in-law,  Howard  (Paul 
Bettis).  Howard  rarely  interacts  with  the 
play 's  two  othercharacters,  resulting  in  a 
lonely  and  increasingly  haunting  imageon 
the  foriorn  and  plain  stage.  Clare  Coulter, 
who  is  a  veteran  of  Shawn's  disturbing 
and  difficult  plays,  describes  the  piece  as 
a  metaphor  for  the  "dumbing  down"  of 
society.  Her  performance  as  Jack's  wife 


The  Designated 
Mourner 

Until  Oct.  26, 
$20-25 

Tarragon  Theatre 
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"Av/  man,  I'm  always  the  designated  mourner. 


Judy,  while  sometimes  wistful  and  inani- 
mate, suits  the  nature  of  Designated 
Mourner.  It  displays  a  lack  of  emotion 
and  decision,  and  leaves  a  chasm  between 
the  play  and  the  audience  that  allows  one 
to  assess  the  play  as  one  pleases. 

Some  might  interpret  this  as  a  flaw 
within  the  piece.  However,  Daniel  Brooks' 
sharp  and  technically  adept  direction 
protects  the  integrity  of 
Shawn's  main  purpose;  that 
is,  to  clearly  offer  these  diffi- 
cult and  disturbing  questions 
to  the  audience  and  leave  them 
unanswered.  Yet  are  these 
questions  properly  framed? 
Or  are  they  simply  rhetorical 
arguments?  Shawn  defends 
this  challenge  by  asserting  that  "You'd 
have  to  be  cleverer  than  I  to  make  sense 
of  [The  Designated  Mourner]  as  a  coher- 
ent political  statement." 

To  posit  this  play  within  a  set  struc- 
ture would  be  careless.  Shawn  says  "the 
only  people  that  should  watch  this  play 
is  those  who  will  get  something  out  of 
it."  He  recounts  a  tale  from  the  opening 


of  his  play  in  London  last  year.  A  young 
couple  brought  their  child  to  watch  the 
performance.  They  expressed  their  ad- 
miration for  Shawn  and  told  him  their 
child  had  memorized  all  of  his  lines  from 
his  film  The  Princess  Bride.  Shawn  re- 
plied, "Well,  you're  goin^  to  regret  that. 
I  think  it's  highly  unlikely  that  you'll  be 
glad  you  brought  your  son  to  this  play." 
They  finally  heeded  his  advice  and  un- 
ceremoniously removed  their  son  from 
the  theatre. 

The  designated  mourner  of  the  title  is 
Jack  and  his  laments  are  indicative  of 
Shawn's  philosophy  of  life.  "I'malways 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  think  that  my 
life  makes  sense,  but  I'm  skeptical.  Any- 
body like  me  wants  to  be  able  to  say  that 
whatever  they  do  is  wonderful  for  the 
world,  whether  they  are  a  pastry  chef,  and 
I'll  probably  always  keep  trying  to  see 
how  that  might  possibly  be  true."  Perhaps 
this  play  is  Shawn' s  own  mouming  and  he 
has  designated  himsel  f  to  broach  the  topic. 
Yet,  it-is  this  inability  lo  pursue  the  ques- 
tions which  makes  the  play  both  philo- 
sophically attractive  and  lacking. 
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Oir  product  is  steel.  Our  strength  Is  people. 


Dofa-sco  is  one  of  North  America's 
most  pioductrve  and  profitable  steel- 
maker. Using  the  latest  Basic  Oxygen 
and  Ei«:tric  Arc  Steelmaking 
Processes,  we  produce  a  full  range  of 
flat  rolled  steels  for  our  customers  in 
the  Automotive,  Energy,  Pipe  and 
Tube,  Appliance,  Container,  and  Steel 
Distribution  Industries. 

As  a  market-driven  company, 
we're  committed  to  exciting  strategies 
for  long-term  economic  growth — 
which  include  investment  in  new 
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technologies  and  the  recruitment  of 
exceptional  graduates  who  can  share 
our  vision  for  the  future. 

We're  offering  permanent  posi- 
tions to  1998  graduates  in  a  variety 
of  disciphnes,  as  well  as  summer 
employment  to  students  in  their 
final  summer  before  graduation. 

Well  be  interviewing  on  your 
campus  soon.  Check  with  your  Career 
Placement  Offices  for  more  details, 
visit  our  website:  www.dofasco.ca 
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The  Verve 
URBAN  HYMNS 

Virgin 

Urban  Hymns,  the  third  al- 
bum by  The  Verve,  iindoubt 
edly  will  be  marked  as  one  of 
the  best  releases  of  1997  and 
will  put  the  band  in  a  much 
deserved  commercial  light 

The  UK's  five  piece  has 
incorporated  early  '70s  Stones 
melodies  with  heavy  guitar 
soimds  and  Pink  Floyd-ish 
psychedelia.  TTiis  hybrid.com- 
bined  with  vocalist  Richard 
Ashcroft's  broad  range 
(soundi  ng  at  t  i  mes  li  ke  a  fi  nely 
tuned Bonojand rhythmic  lyr- 
ics, results  in  a  dynantic  me- 
lange of  classic  rock  instru- 
mentation and  clean  '90s- 
style  production.  However, 
despite  the  many  compari- 
sons that  can  be  made  to  The 
Verve '  s  sound,  make  no  mis- 
take—this band  has  depth  un- 
equalled by  many  of  their 
peers.  Their  stellar  rhythms 
are  on  full  display  in  songs 
like  "Sonnet,"  "The  Drugs 
Don't  Work"  and  the  first 
single  "Bitter  Sweet  Sym- 
phony," all  of  which  tap  into 
the  organic  feel  of  1995's  A 
Northern  Soul.  While  the 
ambient  element  of  their  first 
aibum,/4  Stonn  in  Heaven,  is 
all  but  absent.  Urban  Hymns 
still  draws  you  in  and  carries 
the  aura  of  a  quintessential 
"chili  out"  album. 

TAMARA  DINELLE 


The  fine  art  of  symbiotic  banking 


BY  ERIC  PIETERSMA 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  age  of  the 
small,  independent  bank  is  long 
past.  The  artistic  renderings  of 
countless  small-town  painters  are 
also  a  thing  of  the  past;  Norman 
Rockwell's  kind  of  bank,  with  its 
stone  solidity  and  severe-but-re- 
spected bank  manager  has  been 
unequivocally  displaced. 

The  question  must  be,  then, 
what  has  replaced  such  placid  ren- 
derings? What  is  the  new  artistic 
response  to  these  institutions  of 
towering  buildings,  profits  and  in- 
fluence? Wander  down  to  the  in- 
tersection of  University  and  Col- 
lege and  see  for  yourself.. 

There,  in  an  old  Royal  Bank 
branch  at  floor  level  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro  building,  an  exhibit  entitled 
The  Bank  of  Symbiosis,  display- 
ing the  work  of  eighteen  artists,is 
currently  showing.  Variously  an- 
gry, critical  and  thought-provok- 
ing, the  pieces  emerge  out  of  a 
vortex  of  different  mediaand  set- 
tings. 

The  Symbiosis  Collective,  the 
group  putting  on  the  show,  con- 
centrates on  this  notion  of  bringing 
together  art  and  the  very  settings 
that  have  inspired  it.  The  use  of 
various  locations  in  the  bank,  from 
vaults  to  offices  to  storage  closets, 
provides  a  unique  potential  for  the 
artists,  and  an  intriguing  experi- 
ence for  the  viewer. 

The  central  moti  vating  concept 
behind  the  Symbiosis  Collective 
is  the  artistic  exploitation  of  these 
locations.  Formed  in  1992  by 
Stephen  Topping  and  Michael 
Alstad,  the  Toronto-based  group's 
previous  efforts  include  the  April 
1 995  cxhibitThe  Clinic.  Set  in  an 
operating  room  where  a  patient 
died  at  the  hands  of  a  surgeon 
while  undergoing  cosmetic  sur- 
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Facing  the  future  at  The  Bank  of  Symbiosis. 


gery,  the  exhibit  focused  on 
themes  of  body  image  and  medi- 
cal industry  profiteering.  The 
Bank  of  Symbiosis  is  not  nearly 
as  macabre;  in- 
stead of  blood  red 
we  have  the  colour 
of  money. 

The  merging  of 
art  with  setting  is  a 
concept  that  is  in- 
triguing and  rich 
with  potential.  At  a 
preliminary  level ,  the 
approach  provides 
the  artist  with  di- 
verse spaces  in 

which  to  work.  

More  profoundly, 
the  Symbiosis  Collective  forces 
us,  the  viewers,  to  wrestle  with 
precisely  what  effect  the  setting 
of  art  produces  on  the  art  itself 
The  interplay  between  exhibit  and 
exhibiting  space,  between  a 
woman  playing  a  violin  and  the 
vault  in  which  she  plays,  between 
a  video  monitorandthefiling cabi- 
net in  which  it  rests,  does  much  to 


The  Bank 
of  Symbiosis 

Tuesdays 
to  Saturdays 
1 1  am  to  6  pm 

until  Oct.  25 
Free  Admission 

700  University 
Ave. 


explode  our  notions  of  Western 
museum  culture,  where  pieces  of 
art  are  displayed  devoid  of  con- 
text, reverently  lighted  and  irrevo- 
cably sterilized. 

Most  importantly, 
though,  is  the  exhibi- 
tion's powerful  indict- 
ment of  the  modern 
bank.  One  piece,  by 
BarbGreezny,  provides 
a  simple  indictment  of 
banks  and  labour  prac- 
tice: a  video  of  critical 
employees  plays,  appro- 
priately, in  a  claustro- 
phobic space  that  was 
previously  the  work- 
space of  some  anony- 
mous underling.  An- 
other piece,  by  Symbiosis  co- 
founder  Alstad,  is  much  more  dis- 
turbing. Two  safes,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  are  each  open  to  the 
viewer.  The  top  vault  is  lined  with 
paper  on  which  is  recorded  the 
myriad  inactive  bank  accounts 
which  at  present  rest  in  Swiss 
banks.  The  bottom  vault  contains 


a  pile  of  sand,  evoking  a  sudden 
and  morbid  awareness  of  vault- 
as-oven.  Amorality,  bred  by  the 
coveting  of  money,  looms  poign- 
antly. 

The  exhibit  is  not,  however, 
devoid  of  the  pointless.  Mathieu 
Beausajour  provides  a  computer 
that  will  play  the  serial  number  on 
your  money,  using  the  bird  that 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill  and 
various  strains  of  "Oh  Canada" 
for  the  musical  composition.  When 
asked  "Why?"  his  answerseemed 
a  little  less  than  inspired:  "I  started 
working  with  money  in  1 991,  and 
noticed  there  were  birds  on  the 
bills."  Hmm.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
the  Symbiosis  exhibit  is  thought- 
provoking. 

But  the  exhibit's  most  serious 
flaw  is  the  lack  of  a  unifying 


descripfion  of  the  exhibit.  While 
thematically  united,  the  works  are 
so  disparately  placed  and  the  art- 
ists so  numerous  that  the  exhibit 
demands  a  programme  detailing 
not  only  the  Symbiosis  Collec- 
tive's history  and  approach,  but 
also  a  detailing  of  the  works  on 
display. 

Regardless,  the di splay  delights 
in  its  multi-faceted  nature,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  provides  a  challeng- 
ing  encounter  with  this  increas- 
ingly powerful  and  pervasi  ve  i  nsti- 
tution.  Better  yet,  the  exhibit  pro- 
vides the  delicious  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  host  of  vicious  attacks  on 
banks  within  the  very  walls  of  one. 
For  all  of  us  OS  AP  dwellers,  who 
are  to  be  beholding  eternally  to 
banks,  safisfactions  this  profound 
are  rare  indeed. 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  STATE  AND  MARKET 

CONSERVATISM  or 
COUNTERREVOLUTION?: 
THE  HARRIS  GOVERNMENT 
AT  MID-TERM 

This  one  day  conference  will  bring  together  leading  public  policy 
analysts  from  academia,  research  institutions,  public  interest 
organizations  and  the  private  sector  to  evaluate  the  Harris 
government's  record  in  public  finance;  energy  and  environment; 
social  assistance  and  health  care;  public  sector  restructuring, 
contracting  out  and  labour  relations;  and  school  boards  and 
municipalities. 

Friday,  October  10, 1997 
8:15  am  -  4:30  pm 

Hart  House  (2nd  floor) 
7  Hart  House  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

Please  call:  M.  Hall,  Faculty  of  Law 
978-6767 
or  e-mail:  ma.hall@utoronto.ca 
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Sport  &  Fitness 
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If  you  were  dealt  a  pair 
of  aces  like  Deb 
Cuthbert  and  Barb 
Tyers  of  the  field  hockey 
Varsity  Blues,  you'd  be 
forgiven  if  you  couldn't 
keep  your  poker  face. 

Junior  national  team  coach 
Sharon  Creeiman  certainly 
couldn't. 

"I  wish  they  wereon  my  univer- 
sity team,"  laughs  Creeiman,  who 
coached  the  two  at  last  month's 
World  Cup  in  South  Korea.  From 
this  point  forward,  as  coach  of  the 
Blues'  perennial  rivals,  the  Water- 
loo Athenas,  she  will  be  devising 
game  plans  to  stop  them 

It's  something  most  teams 
haven't  been  successful  doing. 
Going  into  the  weekend,  Tyers 
and  Cuthbert  are  ranked  second 
and  third  respecti  vely  in  goal-scor- 
ing in  Ontario,  and  it  doesn' t  look 
like  they  are  going  to  slow  down. 

The  emergence  of  these  two  is 
a  good  sign  for  the  Blues,  who  are 
trying  to  repeat  as  national  cham- 
pions. While  the  Blues  seem  to 
have  a  bottomless  deck  stacked 
full  of  players  who  can  make  it 
happen,  a  few  aces  are  gone  from 
last  year's  pile,  including  league 
and  championship  MVP  Dana 
Anderson,  as  well  as  fellow  all- 
stars  Lana  Good,  Becky  Moore 
and  Alex  Brooks-Hill. 

The  younger  players  like 
Cuthbert  and  Tyers  will  have  big 
shoes  to  till.  The  departures  of 
those  four  veterans  represented 
more  than  just  an  exodus  of  tal- 
ent— those  players  brought  lead- 
ership and  stability  to  the  field,  two 
intangibles  that  instill  confidence 
in  any  club.  "At  first  I  found  that  I 
really  missed  them,  and  I  sti  II  do," 
admits  Cuthbert.  "We  were  play- 
ing with  Alex  the  other  night,  and 
it  just  brought  back  memories  of 
the  security  on  the  right  'D'." 

But  memories  are  just  memo- 
ries, and  both  Tyers  and  Cuthbert 
realize  that.  They  know  that  de- 
spite the  changes,  this  team  could 
very  well  produce  the  same  sort  of 
successes  it  enjoyed  last  season. 
'The  coaching  staff  is  still  the 
same,  we're  still  playing  with  our 
heart  and  giving  it  our  all,"  says 
Tyers.  "We  just  have  to  keep  the 
same  environment  that  they've 
built  up  over  the  years  and  keep  it 
going...  as  far  as  leadership  goes, 
everyone  has  a  part  in  that." 

And  that' s  all  their  coach,  Beth 
Ali,  can  really  ask  of  her  two 
midfielders  at  this  point.  In  fact, 
she  hasn't  asked  for  much  more. 
"Deb  and  Barb,  I  think  they  some- 
ti  mes  put  more  pressure  on  them- 
selves than  I  put  on  them,"  says 
Ali.  "Even  though  they  do  have  a 
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lot  of  experience.  Barb  is  a  first- 
year  athlete  and  Deb  is  a  second- 
year  athlete,  and  my  expectation 
of  them  is  one  of  a  first  or  second- 
year  athlete.  We're  trying  to  put 
them  into  positions  where  they  can 
learn  and  develop  as  players  over 
the  next  three  or  four  years. 

"But  it  is  really  exciti  ng  to  have 
them  that  talented  this  early  and 
see  what  we  can  do  with  them." 

A  WORLDLY 
EXPERIENCE 

Talent  alone,  however,  does  not 
drive  these  two  20-year-old 
midfielders,  asCreelman  observed 
at  the  World  Cup  and  in  the  selec- 
tion camps.  "Deb  was  always  a 
positive  team  player.  When  we 
weren't  winning  she  was  able  to 
maintain  her  focus  every  day  and 
do  her  thing,"  remarked  the  coach. 
"And  one  of  Barb's  greatest  at- 
tributes is  a  tremendous  work  ethic, 


and  it  forces  the  other  kids  to  keep 
up  at  times.  She  plays  as  hard  at 
the  end  of  a  practice  or  a  game  as 
when  she  started." 

Indeed,  it  was  the  hard  work 
and  ability  to  focus  that  earned 
Cuthbert  and  Tyers  their  places  on 
the  junior  national  team.  And  pa- 
tience too.  After  failing  to  make 
the  squad  that  Canada  sent  to  the 
qualifying  tournament,  Cuthbert 
and  Tyers  were  the  first  ones  to 
receive  a  call  when  two  players 
graduated  to  the  senior  team. 

It  wasn't  an  accident  that  the 
Cuthbert  and  Tyers,  bom  exactly 
three  months  apart  (Tyers  is  the 
elder)  made  the  team  together. 
"We've  been  playing  provincials 
since  we've  been  15,"  notes 
Cuthbert.  "We're  really  close, 
we' ve  real  ly  bonded .  Coac  hes  try 
to  put  us  together  because  we 
know  each  other  so  well  on  the 
field." 

Add  to  that  relationshi  p  a  com- 
bined sense  of  determination,  and 


The  fencing  Blues  hosted 
Centre  Sports  Gym.  For 


their  own  invitational  this  post  weekend  at  the  Athletic 
a  report  see  Thursday's  Varsity. 
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it's  easy  to  see  why  they  were 
selected.  "I  think  it's  really  helped 
in  practices  that  we  push  each 
other,"  saysTyers.  "You  improve 
if  you  play  with  someone  that's 
trying  with  the  same  intensity  as 
you  are. 

"And  we  have  different  skills 
that  we're  better  at.  In  certain 
things  Deb  wi  II  push  me  do  some- 
thing harder  and  that  makes  eve- 
rything belter,"  she  adds. 

They  first  played  in  a  tourna- 
ment in  Scotland  before  taking  off 
for  South  Korea  to  play  in  their 
first  World  Cup.  It  was  a  trip  they 
would  never  forget. 

"It  was  incredible,"  recalls 
Cuthbert.  "Just  the  different  cul- 
ture, the  different  kinds  of  food — 
it  was  really  interesting. 

"I  really  liked  it,  but  I  could 
never  live  there.  I  just  couldn't 
handle  the  traffic  and  amount  of 
people." 

While  a  I -6  win-loss  record  in 
the  tournament  was  pretty  hum- 
bling, the  two  learned  a  lot  in  the 
process.  "It  was  a  real  eye-opener," 
says  Tyers.  "It  was  amazing  just 
to  see  the  other  countries  and  their 
different  styles  of  play .  They  have 
a  lot  of  international  experience 
and  a  lot  of  talented  girls.  It  helped 
us  see  what  we  have  to  work 
towards  to  improve  our  game." 

Looking  back  on  their  careers, 
the  World  Cup  was  perhaps  the 
pinnacle  of  a  long  journey  for 
Cuthbert  and  Tyers.  "We  made 
our  goals,  we  got  on  the  team,  and 
we  played  at  the  World  Cup,"  says 
Cuthbert,  with  a  hint  of  satisfac- 
tion. "We  kind  of  did  it  in  a  rounda- 
bout way,  but  it  was  an  incredible 
experience." 

A  SOLID 
FOUNDATION 

Through  the  tougher  times,  their 
families  provided  the  requi  site  sup- 
port, but  Cuthbert  and  Tyers  also 
got  a  lot  of  it  from  their  coaches, 
Ali  and  assistant  John  De  Souza. 
'They  were  there  for  us  when 
those  [selection]  lists  came  out 
and  we  weren't  on  them,"  Cuthbert 
says.  'They  knew  we  weren't 


going  to  gi  ve  up  and  we  knew  they 
weren't  going  to  give  up  on  us." 

While  there  is  no  doubt  their 
World  Cup  experience  will  help 
Cuthbert  and  Tyers  greatly  this 
season,  Ali  says  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  their  university 
experience  either.  "Neitherof  them 
were  on  the  team  for  the  quali  fier, 
and  then  they  both  had  their  uni- 
versity seasons  last  year  and  all  of 
a  sudden,  people  saw  something 
that  they  hadn't  seen  before  in 
both  of  them,"  says  Ali.  "I  think 
it's  the  reverse.  I  think  what  they 
got  at  U  of  T  gave  them  the  frame- 
work from  which  to  step  forward 
onto  the  national  team." 

As  frameworks  go,  it  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  better  ones,  as  the 
Blues  won  the  national  champion- 
ship  in  the  outdoor  season  and  the 
provincial  championship  in  the  in- 
door season.  But  their  first  big 
lesson  accompanied  neither  of 
thosejoyous  occasions — instead, 
it  came  with  a  heart-breaking  loss 
in  penalty  strokes  to  the  York 
Yeowomen,  after  an  undefeated 
regular  season. 

"Being  in  first  year,  you  could 
feel  a  bit  more  confident  because 
you'  re  playing  on  a  good  team  and 
you  know  you  can  depend  on  your 
teammates,"  recalls  Cuthbert. 
"Walking  into  it,  I  just  feltlike  we 
were  going  to  doit. 

"It  was  the  hardest  game  I  can 
remember.  Of  my  life  to  that  point, 
it  was  definitely  the  hardest  game 
I  ever  played.  In  the  end,  a  slipped 
ball  here,  a  draw  to  the  right, 
that's  what  it  came  down  to.  And 
then  the  [penalty]  strokes...  it  just 
didn't  seem  fair.  It  happened  to 
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us,  but  it  could  have  happened  to 
them — that's  the  way  it  goes 
sometimes." 

The  Blues  got  their  revenge 
on  the  Yeowomen  by  beating 
them  in  the  national  semi-finals, 
before  defeating  the  Victoria 
Vikings  to  take  the  title  game. 
And  yet  it  still  wasn't  as  good  as 
it  could  have  been,  as  Tyers 
watched  from  the  sidelines  nurs- 
ing an  injured  knee  that  kept  her 
out  all  season.  "It  was  really 
exciting  to  win  [the  nationals], 
but  that's  why  I'm  even  more 
excited  about  this  season,"  she 
says.  "I  know  I  feel  more  in- 
volved. Before,  I  was  there  men- 
tally for  everyone  to  support  them, 
but  now  I  feel  I  can  contribute." 

So  far,  Tyers,  Cuthbert  and  the 
undefeated  Blues  seem  to  be 
headed  for  a  trip  to  the  provincial 
final,  which  will  decide  whether 
they  get  the  chance  to  repeat  as 
national  champions  next  month, 
here  in  Toronto.  While  she  is  cau- 
tious i  n  her  predictions,  Tyers  has 
confidence  in  her  team.  "I  know 
that  we're  going  to  bring  it  to- 
gether and  play  with  a  lot  of  heart. 
I  believe  we'  re  going  to  make  it  to 
nationals  and  1  expect  we'll  play 
our  hardest.  Whatever  comes  out 
of  that,  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  know 
that  everyone  will  give  it  their  all." 

'There's  a  great  potential  to 
this  team,  you  can  feel  it  when 
y  ou '  re  on  the  field,"  adds  Cuthbert. 
"Now  it's  just  a  matter  of  getting 
focused.  It  just  feels  like  we're  a 
step  away  from  clicking  from  tak- 
ing it  to  the  next  level." 

If  the  Blues  play  their  cards 
right,  they  just  might  get  there. 


VOLUNTiERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 
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Announcements 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto  /  Ryerson  Uni  versi  ty  Curl  i  ng  CI  u  b 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

CURLING 

For  ail  those  interested  in  either  Varsity 
curling orCiubcurling.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome.  Pleasecontact:  Alvin:(416) 
46 1  -2234,  alvin@interlog.com  or  Amy; 
(416)599-7460. 


YOGA  &  MEDITATION 

Club  forming  at  U  of  T  for  free  classes 
and  seminars  on  Mondays.  Indian  Yogic 
philosophical  teachings.  Please  leave 
message  with  Ananda  Marga  Canada. 
482-2609. 


Helpwanted 


GREENPEACE 

is  looking  for  empowermentalists,  FT/PT 
for  door  to  door  education  &fundraising. 
No  couch  potato  environmentalists  need 
apply.  Call  Sari  @  597-8408. 

BEST  JOB  FOR  STUDENT 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay !  Have  FUN 
while  making  money.  Call:  THE 
COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job#2H  (416) 
202-8877  (24  hrs).  You  can  start 
immediately!!!!!!! 

LOOKING  TO  HIRE 

graduate  honors,  master  and  phd  students 
to  tutor  large  groups  of  students  in 
introductory  math,  science  and  economic 
courses.  Call  1-888-644-3888.  $200/day. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH  $$$ 

Wanted:  student  representatives  for 
weekly  guest  lists.  Earn  $  1 .00  per  name 
for  phoning  or  faxing  in  guest  lists.  Need 
representatives  from  each  campus: 
Emmanuel  College,  Erindale  College  , 
InnisColiege,  Knox  College,  New  College, 
Regis  College,  Scarborough  College,  St. 
Michael's  College,  Trinity  College, 
University  College,  Victoria  College, 
Woodsworth  College,  Wycliffe  College. 
Call  Natalie  @  (4 1 6)  408-2646. 

EARN  MONEY  AND  FREE 

TRIPS!!  Absolute  Best  SPRING 
BREAK  Packages  available!!. 
INDIVIDUALS,  student 
ORGANIZATIONS,  or  small  GROUPS 
wanted!!  Call  INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS  at  1  -800-327-6013  orhttp:/ 
/www.icpt.com 

WANT  SOME  CASH  BY 
CHRISTMAS? 

Needed:  personofgoodkeyboardingskills 
with  access  to  a  word  processor  and 
interest  in  environmental  medicine;  to 
transcribe  some  3  dozen  audiotapes 
covering  hearings  held  by  the  Ontario 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Contact  Dr.  J.  Krop  at  905-564-0122, 
press  2. 


Miscellaneous 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2™'  floor, 
416-977-0710. 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8-10  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 

COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removeabledisk  drive  2  GB+ at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SS  AE  to:  FUTURA 1 ,  BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 

BAGEL  BOYS 

200  Bloor  St.  West  (near  ROM,  east  of 
Bedford  Road).  416-923-4969.  With  this 
ad,  a  cream  cheese  bagel  &  sml.  coffee: 
$2.29. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357,  1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVELLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip  &  Fall,  InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(41 6)  489-8890. 

DENTISTRY 

General  and  cosmetic  dental  services  in  a 
gentle,  caring  environment  offering  a  full 
range  of  non-mercury  fillings,  bonding, 
whitening  and  porcelain  veneers.  Discount 
for  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ken 
Szainwald,  924- 1 08 1 ,  at  Bay  and  Bloor. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000' s  of  jobs  !FREE 
infopactollfree  1-888-270-2941. 

STUCK  AT  C-LEVEL? 

Experienced  editor  will  proof-read  and 
edit  your  essays,  resumes,  etc.  for  spelling, 
grammar  and  compositions  errors.  Call 
James  at  (4 1 6)  538-960 1 ,  ext.  2. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's 
office  near  University.  Sterile  disposable 
needles.  Student  rates  available.  Free 
consultation  and  sample  treatment.  1 23 
Edward  Street,  979- 1331. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis, doctoral  dissertation,  or othermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or 605-4 1 93 .  E-mail  jfurfaro  @  idirect.com 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post-Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applicafions.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differenfial  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C)OV  A,  Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322- 
5890. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESL  Canadi  an  teacher.  Onl  y  5  students  i  n 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-t-+,  Java  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094.  ^ 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available.  Editing, 
proofreading,  rewriting  and  writing 
instruction  also  provided.  Call  Stuart  at 
698-7520. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)  924-3240. 


NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 


Call:964-8189. 


patient). 


STATS /BIO  TUTOR 

Univariate  models:  ANOVA,  Ancova, 
Manova,  regression,  log  linear  etc. 
Experimental  design.  Thesis  assistance. 
All  levels  Biology.  Ph.D.  Biology 
(ecology).  Tel:  693-6347. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats 
range  from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour 
weekend  courses  available  for  $195. 
Richardson  -  Since  1979 
www.prep.com  or  learn@prep.com  or 
(416)410-PREP. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

INTRODUCTION 

thru  Grad  level  stats,  probability,  research 
design,  testing,  financial  applications, 
higherlevel  mathematics.  Cashorcheques 
accepted.  Tel :  (4 1 6) 488-6284 (MATH). 
Tutors  will  come  to  you! 

MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary /College/University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  11  days  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 


ESSAY  BLUES??? 

Learn  a  proven  system  that  turns  every 
essay  into  a  great  one.  Foreign  students 
welcome.  Fora  winningessay  call  David. 
24  hours.  4 16-332-9699. 

THE  BEST  IN  ENGLISH 

Lessons.  See  for  yourself  Free  interview. 
Very  Qualified.  Very  experienced.  Frank 
Salvino@38l-1492. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELL\BLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammar  check.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543 CollegeStreet(Westof Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  Issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions   


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address  


Ad  copy: 
(BOLDLINE):_ 
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Women's  rugby  mauled  by  Mac 


BY  ZOE  FELLER 


Despite  a  courageous  perform- 
ance, the  women's  rugby  Varsity 
Blues  were  unable  to  shake  off 
their  losing  streak  going  down  to 
the  league  leaders,  the  McMaster 
Marauders,  4 1  -0  at  Back  Campus 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

"I'm  not  disappointed  at  all," 
Blues  head  coach  Gina  Minutilo, 
whose  team  is  now  0-4  for  the 
season.  "That  was  the  best  rugby 
I've  seen  us  play  and  we  do  have 
a  lot  of  new  players. 

Mac  41,  Blues  0 

"[McMaster]  are  the  top  team, 
we  are  the  bottom,  but  1  think  we 
are  one  of  the  few  teams  who 
actually  play  to  our  potential  in  the 
league,"  she  added. 

The  women '  s  rugby  team' s  re- 
building year  continued  with  en- 
couraging signs  on  the  pitch,  but 
McMaster  was  just  too  strong  for 
the  U  of  T  side.  The  visitors  have 
won  all  of  their  games  so  far  this 
season  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
why.  Their  superior  strength,  set 
pieces  and  pack  power  won  this 
game  from  the  outset. 

An  early  try  set  the  pace  and 
although  the  Marauders  did  not 
score  again  unti  I  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  it  was  easy  to  see  which  team 


was  i  n  control .  The  Blues  defended 
admirably,  but  when  faced  with 
such  constant  pressure  they  were 
bound  to  concede  more  tries  even- 
tually. Their  backs  were  pushed  to 
the  very  limit  by  the  incredible 
speed  of  the  two  McMaster 
wingers  and  the  strength  of  the 
pack,  which  consistently  pushed 
for  the  try  line. 

The  Blues  were  barely  able  to 
get  the  ball  into  their  opponents' 
half — in  fact,  the  Marauders  pow- 
erful forwards  restricted  the  home 
side  to  half-hearted  attacks  in  their 
own  end  of  the  field.  It  was  not 
unfil  the  30th  minute  that  U  of  T's 
Marlene  Donaldson  was  able  to 
break  through  the  middle  and  get 
the  ball  out  of  her  team' s  own  zone 
and  up  to  McMaster' s  22-yard 
line. 

That  was  the  U  of  T's  only  real 
attack  of  the  first  half,  and  the 
familiar  weaknesses  of  sloppy 
handling  and  poor  positioning  led 
to  its  unforced  breakdown.  The 
ball  returned  to  the  home  half  and 
the  onslaught  began  again,  until 
half-lime  temporarily  ended  the 
struggle. 

The  second  hal  f  began  much  as 
the  first  with  Blues'  backs  against 
the  wall.  Errors,  caused  by  inex- 
perience rather  than  lack  of  talent, 
pushed  the  game  further  away 


from  U  of  T.  MacMaster  made 
their  superiority  show  on  the  score 
sheet,  touching  down  a  further 
five  tries. 

None  of  the  rugby  played  by  the 
visitors  was  especially  attractive, 
the  Blues  restricting  them  to  quick 
breaks  and  drives.  There  were 
also  a  few  late  tackles  fiying  in  as 
tempers  frayed.  The  referee  pe- 
nalized the  home  side,  but  fai  led  to 
notice  the  frequent  off-lhe-ball  and 
after-the-whistle  challenges  going 
the  other  way. 

Janette  Yee  and  Karen  King  on 
the  wings  put  in  impressive  per- 
formances for  the  Blues,  but  the 
support  they  needed  was  not  there. 


RING    DAYS   AT    UNIVERSITY    OF  TORONTO 


IT'S  YOUR  TURN! 

Celebrate  and  Save  10% 

We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be  10%  off 
during  the  following  special  at  these  U  of  T  Bookstores: 

U  ofT  Bookstore  214  College  St  (Koffler  Student  Centre) 
Sept.  30th  /  Oct.  I  St,  2nd,  3rd  /  1 1  am  ■  3  pm 

Scarborough  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
Oct.  6th,  7th,  8th  /  1 1  am  ■  2  pm 

Erindale  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
Oct.  8th,  9th,  1 0th  /  1 1  am  -  2  pm 


University  of  Toronto 
Boolcstores 


VARSITY  FILES 


and  again  the  inexperience  of  the 
side  let  them  down.  Unfortunately 
the  only  things  to  applaud  were 
strong  tackles  or  good  defensive 
kicking.  There  was  almost  no  Blues 
attacking  play  on  which  to  com- 
ment, other  than  what  Donaldson 
could  conjure  up  and  one  player, 
however  good,  does  not  make  a 
forward  line. 

Nonetheless,  the  Blues'  cap- 
tain Donaldson  was  upbeat  about 
her  team's  performance.  "This  has 
been  a  building  year  for  us,  and  we 
improve  with  every  game,"  she 
said.  'There  were  a  lot  of  things 
which  happened  on  the  pitch  which 
impressed  and  I  am  pleased." 

Next  season  probably  is  this 
team's  best  chance  of  success, 
but  they  have  i  mpro  ved  with  every 
game  so  far  and  played  entertain- 
ing rugby.  And  this  season  is  not 
over  yet — the  Blues  play  the 
Queen'sGolden  Gaels,  thisThurs- 
day  at  Back  Campus.  Game  time 
is  3  p.m. 


Savour  the 
iXavour 

Southern  ImGan 
Cvisine 


Daily  Luncheon 
Buffet 
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Dinner  Menu 
after  3ptn 

Blriyanl  Rice  dishes 

Thall  platters 
Pltu  •  String  Hoppers 
Masala  •  Dhosa 


401  Spadina  Ave '340-9133 


HORTS 


Field  hockey 
crowns  Queen's 

Blues  stretch  winning  streak  to  nine  games 

Sports  fans  at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  been  treated  to  many 
great  displays  of  intercollegiate  dominance  over  the  years  and  the 
Varsity  field  hockey  team  continued  to  add  to  this  historical  list  last 
Saturday  against  Queen's. 

The  field  hockey  Blues  simply  dominated  an  overmatched  Golden 
Gaels  squad  in  a  1 0-0  final  at  Lamport  Stadium. 

U  of  T's  offence  was  well  spread  out  between  five  players,  led  by 
all-star  forward  Melissa  Smith,  who  scored  three  second-half  goals 
against  a  Queen's  netminder  apparently  exhausted  by  a  constant 
barrage  of  offensive  attacks  by  the  Blues. 

Combine  this  persistent  offensive  attack  with  a  sturdy  U  of  T 
defence  which  allowed  only  one  shot  against  goaltender  Allison 
Davies  and  a  recipe  for  dominance  was  created. 

There  was  one  side-story  of  concern  from  Saturday's  game.  In  a 
strange  turn  of  events  during  the  second  half  of  the  match,  third-year 
forward  Brenyn  Baynham  came  running  off  the  field  during  a  break 
in  play,  apparently  distressed.  Blues  head  coach  Beth  Ali  immediately 
took  Baynham  to  the  side  for  emotional  support  and  subsequently 
substituted  her  back  into  the  game  after  she  regained  her  composure. 

After  the  game,  Ali  cited  an  "off-the-field"  problem  as  cause  for  the 
distress,  commenting  no  further.  Despite  this  personal  distraction, 
Baynham  courageously  played  on,  leading  many  Toronto  rushes  and 
setting  up  four  goals  off  penalty  comers. 

Overall,  Ali  expressed  satisfaction  at  her  team's  performance  but 
when  asked  if  her  team  was  in  championship  form,  a  resounding  "No" 
was  given.  She  says  her  team  is  far  from  mastering  its  new  system, 
mentioning  a  need  to  improve  in  areas  of  positioning,  spacing,  and 
receiving. 

These  aspects  of  the  Blues'  game  will  be  key  when  they  head  off 
to  Ottawa  three  weekends  from  now  to  compete  for  the  provincial  title 
and  a  chance  to  capture  a  second  straight  national  championshi  p  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  fashion  in  which  U  of  T  handled  its  opponents  from  Kingston 
and  the  progress  apparently  yet  to  be  made  makes  field  hockey  fans 
eager  to  see  what  exactly  Ali  means  by  "championship  form."  The 
Blues  will  have  to  find  the  inspiration  to  step  it  up  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  as  they  play  their  last  six  games  of  the  regular  season. 

Their  one  and  only  match  this  week  is  a  home  contest  at  Lamport 
Stadium  against  the  Guelph  Gryphons,  this  Wednesday  at  6:30  p.m. 

DAVID  SILVER 

BLUE  + 

whiTe 


on  tap 


the  week  of  Oct.  6-12 

TUESDAY 

BASEBALL:  vs.  York  (doubleheader)  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in 
East  York,  6  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  Guelph  at  Lamport  Stadium,  6:30  p.m. 
THURSDAY 

BASEBALL:  vs.  Georgian  College  (doubleheader)  at  Stan 
Wadlow  Park  in  East  York,  6  p.m. 
FOOTBALL:  vs.  Guelph  at  Varsity  Stadium,  7  p.m. 
RUGBY:  women  vs.  Queen's  at  Back  Campus,  3  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

SOCCER:  vs.  Ryerson,  women  at  1  p.m.,  men  at  3  p.m. 


we're  serving  turkey! 

(at  the  first  ever  Thanksgiving  turkey  toss  &  tailgate  party) 


Thursday  Nite  Football  vs  Guelph 
October  9  @  7pm 

Varsity  Stadium 
tailgate  party  starts  @  5pm 
Tickets  are  $5  for  students  /  AXS  pass  holders  free 

( this  licensed  event  is  supported  by  the 
Brunswick  House  and  U  of  T  alpha  delta  phi) 


axs 


(nil  access!) 


isport 


pass 
97-98 


Coca-Cola 

Athletes 
of  the  Week 

James  Baskin  -  Football 
Barb  Tyers  -  Field  Hockey 
Theo  Zagar  -  Soccer 


H  ■ 


Thursday,  October  9,  1 


Lucky  grads  get  poverty-line  jobs 


News 


We  are  CEOs  of 
very  large  corpora- 
tions required  to 
tiiink  like  auditors 
and  marketing 
experts. 


Confessions  of  a 
university  president  p.6 


Arts  &  Culture 


A  Night  at  the  Opera  p.8 


Opinions 


All  over  the  world 

we  have  seen  a 
resurgence  of  racial, 

ethnic  and 
religious  tensions... 


An  interfaith  column  p.5 

Sport  &L  Fitness 


Are  you  ready  for  some 
Thursday  night  football?  p.  12 


Science  &  Tecii 


The  RAM  man  p.8 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

When  HeatherBuchanan*  finished  teach- 
ers' college  last  spring  and  collected  her 
third  degree  at  U  of  T's  convocation,  she 
thought  she'd  be  more  than  qualified  for 
an  interesting  job. 

"I  don't  expect  job  security.  I  just  ex- 
pected a  challenging  job,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  expect  my  hottest  prospect  would 
be  a  six  month  contract  or  a  part-time 
retail  job." 


Armed  with  a  bachelor  and  master  of 
arts  as  well,  Buchanan  is  one  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  have  a  post- 
secondary  education  degree  living  below 
the  poverty  line.  Working  part-time  in 
retail  until  she  starts  a  teaching  contract 
at  a  private  school  in  Columbia  in  Janu- 
ary, Buchanan  lives  on  around  $  1 ,000  a 
month.  This  is  well  below  the  $16,000 
poverty  line  cut  off  for  a  single  person  in 
a  city. 

'There's  also  this  whole  thing  about 
principles,"  she  added  about  the  discom- 


fort she  feels  about  going  to  teach  at  a 
private  school.  "At  a  certain  point  you 
have  to  abandon  them  and  that's  disgust- 
ing. I  have  to  compromise  myself." 

With  the  percentage  of  those  with  some 
form  of  post-secondary  education  cre- 
dentials— whether  a  college  diploma,  a 
trades  certificate  or  a  university  degree — 
living  below  the  poverty  line  at  32  percent, 
Buchanan  is  far  from  an  anomaly. 

And  according  to  the  Canadian  Council 
on  Social  Development,  the  number  of 
those  in  Buchanan's  situation  is  on  the 


Mordecai  Richler  and  Ann-Marie  McDonald  charmed  the  audience  at  Con  Hall  Monday  night.  They 
were  the  latest  guests  of  the  U  of  T  Bookstore  reading  series.  See  story  in  next  Tuesday's  Varsity. 

Teachers  turn  testy  with  Tories 


BY  JON  BRICKER  AND 
SARAH  SCHMIDT 


Schools  across  the  province  are  a  step 
closer  to  being  shut  down  after  students 
and  teachers  descended  onto  Queen's 
Park  this  week  to  deliver  their  message 
directly  to  the  government. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  over  1 ,000  high 
school  students  congregated  on  the  steps  of 
Queen' s  Park  to  speak  out  against  the  Tory 
politicians  inside  defending  Bill  1 60  from 
opposition  parties'  attacks  in  the  legislature. 

Hours  later,  around  24,000  teachers 
returned  to  the  same  spot  after  an  evening 
rally  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  where  they 
were  overflowing  onto  Carleton  street  to 
send  an  even  louder  message  to  the  gov- 
ernment— they  will  go  on  strike  if  the 
government  does  not  back  down  on  the 
education  bill. 

From  tight  hall  monitoring  at  Leaside 
and  threats  of  academic  penalty  at  East- 
em  to  the  request  for  police  escort  for  the 
students'  march  to  Queen's  Park  made 
by  a  concerned  Oakwood  administrator, 
the  students  from  six  different  schools 
were  faced  with  varying  degrees  of  po- 
tential reprimands  for  walking  out  of 
classes  to  participate  in  the  day  event 
organized  by  young  high  school  activists. 

"We  are  the  only  ones  who  know  how 
hard  the  teachers  work,"  said  a  grade  1 1 
Inglenook  student  to  the  crowd,  some  of 
whom  heard  of  the  action  by  student- 


made  pamphlets  and  posters  which  sur- 
faced in  some  high  schools  across  the  city 
last  week  and  others  of  whom  had  heard 
by  word  of  mouth.  "How  on  earth  are  we 
going  to  learn  anything?"  she  added. 

if  Bill  1 60  passes,  preparation  time  for 
high  school  teachers  will  be  cut,  non- 
professionals will  replace  qualified  teach- 
ers in  certain  disciplines  and  some  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  of  teachers,  includ- 
ing determining  class  sizes,  will  be  stripped. 

Adrian  Kent,  astudentat  UrsulaFranldin 
Academy,  told  the  crowd  that  teachers 
were  acting  in  students'  best  interests.  "A 
strike  would  be  for  the  better  good,"  he 
said,  adding  all  students  should  read  the 
fine-print  of  thebill  to  find  out  the  devasta- 
tion that  it  could  mean  for  public  education. 

Whether  it  was  the  message  of  the 
teachers'  union  leaders,  the  words  of 
ordinary  teachers  or  the  music  of  local 
musicians,  the  point  of  the  night  rally, 
which  began  at  the  packed  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  and  concluded  on  the  steps  of  a 
barricaded  Queen's  Park,  was  clear. 

"If  education  minister  John  Snobelen 
does  not  listen  to  the  teachers,  we  will  shut 
down  every  school  in  this  province,  said 
Eileen  Lennon,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation,  which  represents 
all  five  teachers'  unions  in  the  province. 
"It's  the  fight  of  our  lives,  the  fight  to 
preserve  our  profession." 

With  Toronto  performer  Nancy  White 
singing  arendition  of  the  Beatles'  Revolu- 


tion #9  as  the  backdrop,  teacher  Denise 
Gordon  explained  why  she  came  down 
with  her  two  year-old  son. 

"He's  the  one  whose  going  to  suffer," 
said  Gordon.  "The  education  system  is  at 
risk  of  being  turned  into  a  two-tiered 
system  and  those  at  the  lower  echelons 
won't  have  a  chance.  If  you  take  money 
out,  you  take  people  out." 

Teachers  and  opposition  parties  say  the 
bill  is  designed  to  take  $  1  billion  out  of  the 
system  which  has  already  endured  a  $800 
million  cut  since  1995. 

"This  is  about  power,  revenge  and 
downsizing,"  said  Earl  Manners,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation  in  one  of  the  more 
heated  moments  sandwiched  between  the 
impassioned  singing  of  Faith  Nolan's  "Give 
your  hand  to  struggle"  and  a  satirical  skit 
featuring  a  clown  doubling  as  Snobelen 
singing  his  own  version  of 'Taking  care  of 
business." 

"We  will  not  negotiate  the  bankrupting 
of  the  education  system.  We  will  not 
negotiate  the  privatization  of  the  educa- 
tion system,"  added  Manners. 

The  bill  moves  the  responsibility  for 
setting  education  tax  rates  from  schools 
boards  to  the  province  and  empowers  the 
government  to  set  class  sizes.  Under  the 
current  system,  student-teacher  ratios  are 
established  in  teachers'  collective  agree- 
ments. 

•  Please  see  Teacher,  page  2 


In  1 98 1 ,  the  percentage  of  poor  "work- 
ing age"  adults  ( 1 8  to  64  years  of  age)  with 
some  form  of  post-secondary  credentials 
was  15  per  cent.  A  decade  later,  this 
number  had  jumped  to  27  per  cent. 

"What  you  see  is  an  increase  of  poor 
overall  and  acontinuing  trend  of  having  a 
better  educated  poor,"  said  Clarence 
Lochhead,  director  of  research  at  the 
council  and  author  of  the  1995  article 
Educated  But  Poor. 

•  Pease  see  Graduates,  page  2 

University 
football 
world 
rocked 

Three  players 
suspended  for 
steroid  use 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 


After  testing  positive  for  steroids,  three 
university  football  players  have  been 
forced  to  hang  up  their  cleats  yean 
before  they  planned  to  retire. 

Each  player  is  suspended  for  a  pci  lot 
of  no  less  than  four  years,  the  Canadian 
Inteniniversity  Athletic  Union  announced 
on  Monday. 

Mathieu  Demers  of  the  Saint  Mary 's 
Huskies,  Shawn  Dyson  of  the  Waterioo 
Warriors  and  Constanin  Shousha  of  the 
Ottawa Gee-Gees  were  all  tested  during 
random,  unannounced  sessions  in  Sep- 
tember. Al  1  three  have  admitted  to  usi ng 
steroids  and  have  waived  their  right  to  a 
second  test. 

"I  made  the  mistake  because  I  was 
impatient  to  reach  the  top.  I  regret  it  and 
I  must  now  live  with  my  decision.  I  am 
human  and  I  wanted  to  be  the  best.  I  am 
sorry,  "  Demers  said  in  a  statement 
released  yesterday. 

Since  1990,  approximately  2,250  drug 
tests  have  been  conducted  and  20CIAU 
athletes  have  tested  positive.  All  but  one 
of  the  cases  has  involved  a  football 
player  and  steroid  use. 

The  three  latest  tests  have  called  into 
question  the  preventati  ve  measures  used 
to  keep  players  from  taking  steroids. 

"With three  players  [testing  positive) 
in  the  same  week,  there's  something 
wrong,"  said  Luc  Gelineau,  University 
of  Ottawa  athletics  director. 

Currently,  the  CI  AU  conducts  manda- 
tory drug  education  seminars  for  athletes 
each  year.  Players  must  sign  a  form  to 
indicate  they' ve  read  and  understood  the 
CIAU'szerotplerancapolicyondiuguse. 

"When  they  decide  to  use  it's  an 
educated  decision  on  their  behalf,"  said 
Diane  St-Denis,  CI  AU  director  of  events 
and  programs. 

But  St-Denis  says  that  in  light  of  the 
recent  tests  the  CI  AU  wi  11  meet  with  the 
schools  involved  and  with  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Ethics  in  Sport  to  examine 
what  more  can  be  done.  "Perhaps  there's  - 
another  strategy  we  can  use  to  get  the 
message  across." 

While  this  may  sit  well  with  Gelineau 
who  wants  to  develop  a  method  of  moni- 
toring athletes  during  the  off  season, 
others  say  the  standards  are  strict  enough. 

"We're  very  aggressive  about  our 
testing,  we  have  probably  the  toughest 
sanctions  in  the  worid,"  said  Larry  Uteck, 
head  coach  of  the  Saint  Mary's  Huskies! 
•  Please  see  Football,  page  3 


Graduates  land  McJobs 


Teacher  strike  looming 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

Father  Joe  Kelly,  a  teacher  in 
the  Metro  Separate  School  Board 
for  more  than  30  years,  says 
Snobelen's  idea  of  bringing  in 
unqualified  people  to  serve  as 
guidance  counselors  is  particu- 
larly dangerous.  "I  really  worry 
where  this  is  going,"  he  said. 

And  a  1 7-year  veteran  music 
teacher  in  Mississauga  says  the 
loss  of  prep  time  is  a  ludicrous 
proposal 

'Tbeyjust  think  you  can  draw 
up  a  lesson  plan  and  refer  to  the 
same  day  planner  for  17  years," 
he  said,  adding  he  and  his  wife, 
along  with  theirfivechildren,  are 
consideringchangingjurisdiction 
in  the  face  of  the  pending  over- 
haul of  the  system. 


Union  leader  Phyllis  Benedict 
says  these  messages  from  ordi- 
nary teachers  speak  to  a  larger 
trend. 

"You're  a  slick  oil  salesman 
and  noone' s  buying  your  product," 
she  said  about  Snobelen. 

Still,  the  spokesperson  for  the 
ministerof  education  Peter  Hicky 
says  the  minister  is  confident  that 
a  strike  will  not  take  place. 

"We  don't  think  it  will  happen. 
We'  re  optimistic,"  he  said,  adding 
the  greatest  threats  are  coming 
from  theunion  leaders  ratherthan 
the  rank  and  file. 

And  Snobelen  says  he  remains 
unmoved  by  the  teachers'  pleas. 

"If  theLeader  of  the  Opposition 
was  surprised  by  the  ability  of 
teachers'  union  in  Ontario  to  stage 


a  rally,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are 
the  only  one  in  the  province  who 
is  surprised,"  said  Snobelen  to 
Liberal  leader  Dalton  McGuinty 
on  the  day  after  the  rally. 

BiiAnneAbramovitcl{ateacher 
fromScatboiou^sayssheisfumly 
committedto  walking. 

"Most  definitely,"  she  said 
about  the  pending  strike.  "The 
long  term  consequences  of  what 
they  want  to  do  will  be  more 
huitftil." 

Leaders  of  the  five  teachers' 
unions  met  with  Snobelen  yester- 
day. The  teachers  are  threaten- 
ing to  strike  by  late  October  or 
early  November. 

TTielegislatureiscurrently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  bill  and  may 
vote  on  it  by  the  end  of  October. 


Come  In 

For  A 
Thanksgiving 

Feast 
Sunday 
Monday! 


Bedford 


-  BALLROOIv 
232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

Jody  Medemach  and  her  com- 
mon-law partner  Joel  Fairbaim, 
both  1 997  political  science  gradu- 
ates from  the  University  of  Regina 
who  together  bring  home  $  1 , 1 00  a 
month,  fit  into  the  council's  cat- 
egory of  educated,  but  poor. 

While  Medemach  works  full 
time  as  a  teller  and  Fairbaim  has  a 
part-time  job  at  Japan  Camera, 
neither  envisioned  they'd  be  doing 
these  jobs  after  graduation. 

She  pictured  working  for  the 
government  and  he  a  non-profit 
organi  zation . "  You  don '  t  expect  to 
be  living  month  to  month  anymore," 
said  Medemach,  who  is  consider- 
ing taking  out  a  student  loan  to 
pursue  a  master's  degree  next 
year  to  better  her  chances. 

"I  wasn't  expecting  a  dream 
job,"  echoed  Fairbaim.  "1  didn't 
have  any  delusions,  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  than  this." 

The  income  poverty  line  cut-off 
for  a  family  of  two  in  Regina  is  just 
over  $19,000. 

"I'm  26  years-old.  We  want  to 
become  part  of  the  community 
and  become  productive,  but  we 
really  can't  do  it.  We  don't  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  it,"  added 
Fairbaim,  who  has  to  start  making 
payments  on  his  $  1 6,000  student 
loan  in  December.  "I  won't  think 
about  that  until  the  fifth  month.  I 
have  to  worry  about  a  job  now." 

But  Jennifer  Story,  national 
deputy  chairperson  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  says 
recent  graduates'  job  prospects 
and  financial  problems  speak  to  a 
fiawed  approach  to  the  current 
demands  placed  on  students  to 
'invest'  in  their  futures  while  the 
govemment  carries  out  its  deficit- 
slashing  program. 

The  degree  of  investment,  or 


debt,  is  crippling  students,"  said 
Story.  "We  don't  expect  Canadi- 
ans to  invest  in  the  health  care 
system  in  the  same  way  to  secure 
the  care  they're  getting. 

'That' s  not  investment,  that' s  a 
deterrent,"  she  added,  saying  that 
the  downloading  of  the  public  debt 
onto  students  is  only  exacerbated 
by  the  current  job  market. 

But  there  are  programs  out  there 
for  recent  grads  to  gain  experi- 
ence, says  CareerEdge  president 
Frances  Randle,  a  private  sector, 
non-profit  organization  created  in 
1996  by  business  leaders  who 
wanted  to  enhance  youth  employ- 
ability. 

"Canada  needed  a  program  to 
make  them  more  marketable,"  she 
said  about  the  initiative  which  now 
serves  over  500  recent  graduates 
and  200  companies.  Each  intern  is 
payed  a  $15,000  stipend  for  a 
year's  work. 

"If  a  young  person  was  li  ving  i  n 
Toronto,  you  could  basically  get  by 
on  $  1 2,000,"  said  Randle,  adding  it 
was  bumped  up  to  $15,000  after 
the  national  student  organization 
complained  that  it  fell  far  below 
the  $  1 6,000  salary  cut  off  for  the 
poverty  line  in  a  city. 

"We  wanted  to  keep  it  reason- 
able for  companies,"  said  Randle, 
adding  recent  graduates  should 
appreciate  the  experience  they 
gain.  "We  see  this  as  another  year 
of  education,  but  instead  of  spend- 
ing  lots  of  money  at  least  you're 
getting  paid  something." 

After  its  first  year  of  operation, 
the  placement  rate  at  the  end  of 
the  internship  is  84  per  cent. 

But  Christie  Stephenson,  who 
received  her  bachelorof  arts  from 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  1 993 
and  her  masters  of  education  from 
McGill  last  spring,  .says  she  looked 


into  this  intemship  program  but 
would  neverparticipatein  it — even 
though  the  30  resumes  for  entry- 
level  clerical  positions  she  has  sent 
out  since  graduating  haven't  ma- 
terialized into  anything, 

"It  seems  you're  taking  a  nor- 
mal job  away  from  somebody 
else,"  said  Stephenson  who  earns 
$6,000  as  a  contract  employee  of 
the  graduate  students'  union  at 
McGill  and  picks  up  casual  clerical 
work  at  her  old  department  to 
supplement  this  salary. 

"I  can' t  imagine  making$  1 5,000. 
I'd  be  accumulating  debt  while 
working  full  time.  That's  ludi- 
crous," said  Stephenson. 

Story  says  this  private  sector 
intemshipinitiativeissimilartoone 
recently  announced  by  the  federal 
govemment. 

"We'  re  talking  about  creating  a 
few  thousand  jobs  in  a  sector 
where  40,000  decent  paying  jobs 
have  been  lost,"  she  said  about  the 
3,000  internships  at  poverty  level 
wages  ranging  from  $9,880  to 
$15,000  replacing  the  civil  serv- 
ants cuts  in  the  Liberals'  first  term 
in  office. 

Still,  the  unemployment  rates 
among  those  who  do  not  have  a 
college  diplomaorauniversity  de- 
gree is  lower  than  those  who  have 
completed  high  school .  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  high  school  grads 
between  25  and  29  last  year  was 
21.1  per  cent  as  compared  to  1 0.4 
foruniversity  grads. 

These  numbers  don't  mean 
much  to  Buchanan. 

"I  would  be  doing  so  much  more, 
take  on  some  much  more  respon- 
sibility, but  society  won' tallow  me 
to,"  she  said  about  her  three  de- 
grees. "It's  like  I  have  to  continue 
to  wait  and  invest  more  time." 

*  pseudonym 


U  of  T  staffers  union 
saga  marches  on 


BY  JULIE  GIBSON 

Hard  work  lies  ahead  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Associa- 
tion's  bid  to  become  a  union. 

Ever  since  the  referendum  re- 
sults were  announced  last  May, 
the  association,  which  represents 
just  under  3,000  clerical  and  tech- 
nical staff  at  the  university,  has 
been  working  furiously  on  the  un- 
ionization drive. 

"Supporters  of  the  union  need 
to  get  out  and  do  some  persuading, 
convince  people  of  the  benefits  of 
having  a  union,"  said  Mel  Martin, 
president  of  the  association  about 
yesterday's  general  information 
meeting  to  update  the  members  of 
the  drive. 

By  emphasizing  the  role  a  union 
could  play  in  resisting  pay  rollbacks, 
increasing  workloads  and 
deteriotingjob  security,  union  ad- 
vocates convinced  56  per  cent  of 
the  roughly  1 ,000  members  who 
cast  a  ballot  last  spring  to  support 
theunionizingoption. 

Union  supporters  are  hoping 
yesterday  will  help  shore  up  more 
support. 

"Right  now  we  have  discussions 
with  theuniversity,not  negotiations," 
said  David  Zutautas.  the  associa- 
tion'schairof  communications. 

"We  have  a  gentleman' s  agree- 
ment with  the  university.  We  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  unversity  as  to 
how  to  honour  that  agreement." 

Zutautas  adds  some  of  this  work 
will  mean  shattering  certain  myths 
about  unions. 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  effort  and  a 
lot  of  work.  It  means  dispelling  the 
myth  that,  once  you  unionize,  your 
manager  will  hate  your  guts," 
Zutautas  said,  adding  that  in  95  per 
cent  of  cases,  contract  negotia- 


tions proceed  without  job  action. 

But  the  trick  for  union  support- 
ers wi  1 1  be  con  vi  ncing  staffers  who 
are  either  sitting  on  the  fence  or 
who  object  to  the  idea. 

"My  own  personal  feeling  is 
that  we  don' t  need  it,"  said  univer- 
sity employee  Betty  Isbister. 

"It  is  inappropriate  in  this  set- 
ting," she  continued.  "We  aren't 
so  desparately  downtrodden  that 
we  need  the  protection  of  a  union. 
I've  been  treated  fairiy  and  de- 
cently here." 

But  many  union  supportersdisa- 
gree,  pointing  to  the  university's 
treatment  of  staff  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Forexample,  in  July  of  1 995  staff 
were  hit  with  a  1 .25  per  cent  salary 
rollback  while  employee  benefits 
packages  were  cut  half  a  per  cent. 

"It's  just  common  sense,"  said 
a  30  year  veteran  employee  in  the 
facilities  and  services  division  about 
the  union  option.  "If  you'  re  really 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  then 
the  wealth  of  this  institution  would 
be  distributed  and  handled  better." 

In  the  last  round  of  cuts  an- 
nounced in  July,  the  university  im- 
mediately clawed  back  all  aca- 
demicandadministrativedi  visions' 
budgets  by  two  per  cent,  demand- 
i  ng  another  two  per  cent  be  handed 
in  over  the  next  two  years. 

'There  will  be  staff  losses,  ab- 
solutely, and  some  faculty,"  said  U 
of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  after  the 
announcement. 

Martin  estimates  there  have  al- 
ready been  500  staff  positions 
eliminated  before  this  most  recent 
announcement. 

Currently,  theassocation  is  look- 
ing at  either  becoming  an  affiliate 
of  a  national  union  or  setting  out 
independently. 


But  things  have  already  heated 
up  between  the  association  and 
the  administration.  Inthe  middleof 
the  assocation's  unionization  ref- 
erendum last  spring,  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Rob  Prichard  and  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  of  ad- 
ministration and  human  resources, 
sent  a  letter  to  all  members  with 
the  hope  that  members  "think  care- 
fully about  the  implications  of  re- 
placing UTS  A  with  a  union." 

Finlayson  adds  more  corre- 
spondence can  be  expected  if  things 
heat  up. 

"If  there  is  a  serious  certifica- 
tion drive,  I  would  expect  that  we 
would  communicate  again,"  he 
said,  adding  the  staff  have  the  right 
to  unionize  if  they  wish. 

'The  university  doesn't  have  a 
position  on  it,"  Finlayson  added. 

But  Martin  warns  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  cautious. 

'The  unionization  drive  is  not 
going  to  be  won  by  propaganda.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  won  or  lost  by 
letters  from  the  president,"  Martin 
said.  "What  will  win  it  is  real  sin- 
cerity from  the  staff  at  U  of  T  that 
they  want  a  union." 

In  1986,  the  staff  association 
held  a  unionization  drive  which 
resulted  in  a  three  year  battle  end- 
ing in  front  of  theLabourRelations 
Board. 

with  files  from  the  Varsity 


ERRATA 

In  the  Oct.  6  edition  of  the 
Varsity,  Amold  Aberman  was 
incorrectly  quoted  as  saying 
'Taxpayers  are  literally  pouring 
money  down  the  drain.  Med 
students  pay  one  fifth  of  their 
costs;  taxpayers  are  subsidizing 
it  very  heavily".  The  statement 
was  made  by  Walter  Ros-ser. 


stemming  the  tide 


Anti-poverty  initiatives 
growing  at  U  of  T 


BY  DAVID  ALAN  BARRY 

TORONTO  (CUP)— Anti-pov- 
erty groups  with  sharp  political 
analyses  are  taking  the  campus  by 
storm  in  order  to  help  impover- 
ished students  cope  with  policies 
driving  up  the  cost  of  education. 

Over  the  summer,  an  anti-pov- 
erty worki  ng  group  to  fight  student 
poverty  was  established  and  its 
members  are  in  the  process  of 
establishingaclothingbank on  cam- 
pus. Family  Voices,  an  advocacy 
group  for  families  struggling  with 
poverty  started  up  in  this  fall  isjust 
working  to  get  a  food  co-operative 
offtheground.  And  plans  are  in  the 
works  for  a  service  that  will  provide 
undernourished  students  with  at 
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least  one  hot  meal  a  week. 

Student  activist  and  member  of 
the  anti-poverty  group  Chris 
Ramsaroop  got  the  idea  to  start  a 
hot  food  service  on  campus  when 
a  fellow  student  told  him  that  she 
had  been  forced  to  take  food  from 
a  garbage  dumpster  because  she 
couldn't  afford  to  eat.  "It  really 
moved  me  and  it  really  angered 
me,"  he  said. 

The  program,  which  should  be 
launched  by  November,  would  see 
left  -over  food  collected  from  cam- 
pus cafeterias  and  community  eat- 
ing establishments  and  served  to 
students  who  need  it. 

Alicia  Maund  has  also  had  to 
resort  to  drastic  actions  to  feed 
herself  and  her  family.  The  sole 
support  parent  of  two  children  who 
is  in  her  third  year  at  U  of  T  once 
tried  to  make  meals  out  of  flour 
and  water  while  waiting  for  her 
student  loan  to  come  through. 

Maund  is  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  Family  Voices  whose 
food  co-operative,  through  which  its 
members  can  buy  cheap  bulk  food 
from  wholesalers,  is  meant  to  sup- 
plement provisions  from  food  banks, 
which  rarely  include  essentials  like 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"That  stuff  is  important  for  kids. 
You  just  don' t  want  them  fed,  you 
want  them  healthy,"  said  Maund. 

Family  Voices  also  plans  to  set 
up  services  through  which  mem- 
bers can  obtain  baby  supplies  and 
transportation  cheaply.  Maund 
adds  that  while  the  group  meets 
practical  needs  of  impoverished 
students  and  theirchildren,  it  also 
helps  bolster  the  self-respect  of 
those  who  take  part  as  well  as 
situate  poverty  within  the  context 
of  societal  rather  than  individual 
responsibility. 

"Society  should  feel  shameful , 
not  the  individual,"  she  said. 

Organizers  invariably  point  to 
government  and  university  poli- 
cies which  have  drastically  driven 
up  the  cost  of  education  in  the  past 
several  years,  making  it  harder 
and  harder  for  students  to  make 
ends  meet  and  pushing  a  signifi- 
cant numberinto  poverty. 

'There  are  a  lot  of  students  in 
poverty  and  they  can't  afford  to 
cope  with  high  tuition,  student  debt 
and  the  [expensive]  realities  of 
livinginToronto,"saidRamsaroop. 

The  provincial  government, 
while  slashing  $400-million  from 


post-secondary  fundingsince  com- 
ing to  power  two  years  ago,  has 
allowed  universities  to  drastically 
hike  tuition  fees. 

The  universities,  through  its 
lobby  group  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  have  been  pushing 
for  the  power  to  increase  tuition 
fees — which  have  risen  30  per 
cent  since  1995.  And  it's  almost 
two-and-a-half  times  more  expen- 
sive to  attend  the  university  than  it 
was  a  decade  ago. 

But  the  go  venunent  is  also  draw- 
ing fire  for  changes  it  made  last  year 
to  social  assistance.  Parents  in  pov- 
erty who  were  attending  school  and 
receiving  family  benefits  were  forced 
to  give  up  theirsocial  assistance  and 
take  out  student  loans. 

"It  created  a  lot  of  gaps,"  Maund 
said.  Expenses  previously  covered 
by  social  assistance,  like  dental 
care  forchildren  and  back  to  school 
clothing,  now  have  to  came  out  of 
her  own  pocket,  and  these  are 
not  factored  into  her  loan  amount. 

She  also  adds  this  change  has 
had  a  much  higher  impact  on  sole 
support  mothers  attending  school , 
as  they  were  more  likely  to  be 
using  social  assistance  than  oth- 
ers. As  a  result,  an  important  part 
Family  Voices'  mandate  is  to  con- 
front poverty  among  women  and 
their  families. 

AdelSedra,U  of  T's  vice-presi- 
dent and  provost,  says  the  admin- 
istration is  concerned  with  poverty 
in  the  face  of  tuition  fee  increases. 

"It's  a  good  point  [the  organiz- 
ers of  the  programs]  are  making 
and  it's  something  we  have  to 
keep  a  very  close  watch  on,"  he 
said.  "But  you  should  take  into 
account  the  other  side  of  the  coin," 
Sedra  added. 

"U  of  T's  contribution  to  finan- 
cial aid  has  increased  expon-enti ally. 
1  don't  know  for  a  fact  whether 
tuition  fees  that  are  not  offset  by 
student  aid  are  a  cause  of  hard- 
ship." 

While  the  university  has  struck 
task  forces  to  look  into  the  issues  of 
tuition  and  student  financial  aid,  Ruth 
Perkins,  executive  assistant  of  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union  and  mem- 
ber of  the  anti-poverty  working  group 
has  little  hope  that  anything  positive 
forimpoverished  students  will  come 
from  this  attitude. 

'They're  part  of  a  university 
that  has  policies  that  increase  stu- 
dent poverty,"  she  said. 

An  orientation  for  women  called 
New  Beginnings  is  being  held  on 
Oct.  1 1 8  featuring  workshops  on 
financial  aidand  balancing  family 
and  study. 


Football  players  caught 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"1  believe  we  need  a  severe 
penalty,  [I]  support  the  rules  and 
sancfions,  but  how  big  of  a  ham- 
mer do  you  need?" 

Meanwhile  the  announcement 
has  hit  hard  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  where  the  suspended 
player  was  the  team's  captain. 

'This  is  the  second  fime  it  has 
happened  at  Waterloo  in  the  past 


five  years,  it's  extremely  disap- 
pointing." said  Judy  McCrae,  di- 
rector of  athlefics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

Dyson,  a  fifth-year  science  stu- 
dent, told  his  coach  that  he  took  the 
steroids  "to  get  an  edge"  for  a 
Canadian  Football  League  train- 
ing camp  he  was  invited  to  attend 
in  Calgary. 

All  three  players  told  their 


coaches  they  didn't  expect  to  test 
positi  ve  for  the  drugs. 

"[Shousha]  was  told  by  his  sup- 
plier the  drug  would  be  out  of  his 
system  and  he  was  shocked  to  see 
that  it  was  still  there,"  said 
Geliheau. 

Since  theCl  AU  implemented  its 
policy  ofzerotolerancein  I990,no 
University  ofToronto athletes  have 
tested  positive  for  substance  use. 


DEFINING  THE  SPACE  AND  ROLE  OF  FIRST 
NATIONS,  IMMIGRANTS,  VISIBLE  MINORITIES  AND 
OTHER  MARGINALIZED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  MEGACITY 


October  14  at  7pm,  Convocation  Hall 

The  Council  of  Agencies  Serving  South  Asians,  which  has  brought  together  over  60  diverse 
community  and  other  organizations  to  form  New  Voices  for  the  New  City,  presents  a  debate 
between  the  Megacity's  three  front  running  candidates: 

BARBARA  HALL  •  MEL  LASTMAN  •  MUNYONZWA  HAMALENGWA 

Issues  of  great  concern  to  First  Nations  Peoples,  Immigrants,  People  of 
Colour,  Disadvantaged  Women  and  other  minority  groups  that  collectively 
amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  new  city's  population  will  be  debated. 


BY  SHEILA  M.  DABU 

With  a  whole  muddle  of  candi- 
dates vying  for  seats  on  the  new 
Megacity  council,  community 
groups  are  working  on  weeding 
out  the  worst. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  the 
Metro  Network  for  Social  Justice, 
a  coalition  of  240  organizafions 
including  charitable  groups,  com- 
munity agencies  and  labour  un- 
ions, is  compiling  a  list  of  endorsed 
candidates. 

"We're  going  to  be  very  clear 
and  direct  on  who  we'  re  support- 
ing," said  network  spokesperson 
Brent  Patterson,  adding  past  ini- 
tiatives when  the  coalition  graded 
councilors  on  their  voting  record 
isn' t  enough  this  time.  "We  needed 
to  be  proactive  in  our  approach." 

This  list  will  bedevised  in  con- 
sultation with  some  of  its  member 
organizations  who  are  themselves 
developing  their  own  criteria  for 
judgment  and  selection. 

"We'  re  looking  for  a  city  coun- 
cil that  is  against  privatization, 
downloading  and  deregulation," 
explained  Patterson.  "Public  serv- 
ices should  not  be  made  into  for- 
profit  ventures." 

Vicky  Smallman,  social  move- 
ments coordinator  for  the  Barbara 
Hall  mayoral  campaign,  says  this 
inifiafi  ve  is  an  exciting  one. 

"Because  Barbara  Hall  has  a 
strong  history  of  supporting  the 
community,  we  want  to  make  sure 
her  record,  theanti-downsizingand 
pro-services  is  a  major  part  of  the 
campaign." 

Other  issues-based  groups  are 
also  grading  all  the  candidates  on 
specific  topics,  including  ArtsVote, 
KidsVote  and  the  independent 
campaign  for  a  "green  govern- 
ment" organized  by  the  Toronto 
Environmental  Alliance . 

"We'  rejust  trying  to  determine 
who  will  be  the  environmental 
champions,"  said  Janet  May,  the 
environmental  alliance's  urban 
pesticide  campaigner. 

"Polificians  go  around  promis- 
ing or  saying  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  en  vironment  but 
once  they  get  elected  they  don't 
do  what  they  promise,"  she  said 
reflecting  common  frustrations. 
'They  talk  the  talk  but  they  don't 
walk  the  walk." 

Another  Toronto-based  organi- 
zafion  has  drawn  up  its  own  crite- 
ria in  trying  to  figure  out  what  lies 
behind  the  candidates. 

The  Council  of  Agencies  Serv- 
ing South  Asians,  which  has 
brought  together  over  60  diverse 
community  and  other  organizations 
to  form  the  "New  voices  of  the 
city"  Megacity  campaign  initia- 
tive, are  putting  all  their  energy 
towards  the  Oct.  14  debate  at 
Convocation  Hall  featuring  the 
Megacity's  three  front  running 
candidates:  Barbara  Hall,  Mel 
Lastman  and  Munyonzwa 
Hamalengwa. 

With  over  half  of  the  Megacity '  s 
population  comprised  of  peopleof 


colour,co-chair  Viresh  Fernando 
says  issues  of  equity,  policing  and 
hate  crimes,  social  infrastructure 
are  key  to  the  community  groups 
with  whom  they  are  working. 

At  the  debate,  a  panel  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  community- 
based  organizations  of  diverse 
backgrounds  will  be  posing  the 
questions  and  direcfing  the  de- 
bate. 

"Education  of  candidates  as  to 
the  issues  of  concern  to  us  [is 
key].  That  there  are  other  things 
other  than  taxes— there's  the  hu- 
man element,"  said  Fernando. 

This  focus  on  progressive  or- 
ganizing falls  on  the  heels  of  May- 
oral candidate  Mel  Lastman's  ill- 
timed  remarks  on  homelessness. 
Last  week,  Lastman  said  bethought 
there  were  no  homeless  people  in 


North  York. 

Spokesperson  for  Barbara 
Hall '  s  campaign  Lesley  B yme says 
the  comments  were  insensitive  and 
surprising,  especially  since  afford- 
able housing  could  soon  be  put  in 
municipal  hands  with  the  pending 
downloading  of  social  services. 

But  Sheila  Whiteof  the  Lastman 
campaign  says  people  shouldn't 
judge  tooquickly. 

"When  the  groups  are  making 
their  assessment,  we  hope  that  it's 
not  based  on  just  hearsay,"  she 
said.  "On  the  caring  front,  1  think 
Mel  Lastman  has  put  his  money 
where  his  mouth  is,"  citing 
Lastman's  support  for  assistance 
to  seniors. 

The  Metro  Network  for  Social 
Justice's  list  of  endorsed  candi- 
dates will  be  unveiled  next  week. 
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each  work  out  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  for 
only  $22  a  month 


It's  called  a  partner  membership 
and  it's  available  to  anyone  who  shares 

the  same  address  with  any  UofT 
student  who  has  paid  incidental  fees. 
Drop  by  for  more  information. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "If  the  minister  hadn't  been  here,  I  would  have  gone  on  and  on." 

York  president  Lorna  Marsden  explains  how  great  leaders  throw  petty  etiquette  aside  and 
stand  up  to  injustice.  Just  not  when  education  minister  John  Snobelen  comes  to  dine. 


Customer  complaint  time 


We  should  be  demanding  better  value  on  our 
degrees  before  even  considering  paying  more  for 
them.  No  more  Gen-X  jokes  from  the  fuddy 
duddies.  No  more  quipps  over  corporate  lunches 
about  a  philosophy  graduate  as  head  chef  at 
McDonalds.  We  are  being  asked  to  pay  more  for 
school  than  ever  before  and  what  do  we  get  in 
return?  Nothing  but  sarcastic  asides  and  menial 
jobs. 

Take  a  look  around.  The  number  of  educated 
poor  is  growing;  32  percent  of  Canadians  with  a 
post-secondary  degree  now  live  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Last  year,  10.4  per  cent  of  university- 
educated  youth  between  ages  25-29  were  unem- 
ployed.- 

The  cliche:  a  university  degreejust  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be  kids.  Yes,  it  beats  not  having  one.  But 
soon  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  asource  of  small 
talk  at  post-success  cocktails  parties,  certainly 
not  anything  to  get  a  fresh-faced  beginner  in  the 
door  at  most  companies.  It  will  be  a  preliminary 
adornment  on  a  long  list  of  qualifications.  After 
all,  the  number  of  university-educated  working 
adults  in  Canada  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  1 5 
years.  Of  course  a  university  degree  doesn't 
carry  the  special  status  it  once  held. 

The  point;  This  is  an  essential  context  in  which 
to  place  any  tuition  fee  hikes.  After  all,  if  we  are 
going  to  discuss  hiking  the  price  of  a  university 
degree  by  thousands  of  dollars  (which  seems  to 
be  a  popular  idea  these  days),  than  we  best  talk 
about  returns  for  the  customer.  And  the  primary 
return — a  fair  shot  at  scoring  a  good  job  post- 
graduation — is  not  looking  too  lucrative.  How 
many  people  would  invest  in  something  (other 
than  a  degree)  that  doesn '  t  work  at  all  1 0  per  cent 
of  the  time  and  performs  poody  32  percent  of  the 
time?  Most  consumers  would  by-pass  such  a 
deal.  This  consumer-cheating  is  further  perpetu- 
ated by  universities  who  raise  fees  and  slash 
university  programs  in  the  same  breadth — mak- 
ing us  pay  more  for  less  class  and  degree  pro- 
gram selections,  less  university  staff  to  help  us 
out  and  more  people  than  ever  before  in  those 
first-year  psych  classes. 

All  of  this  is  occuring  with  virtually  no  consul- 
tation. It  is  a  complete  slap  in  the  face  of  the 
client-server  relationship.  Our  extra  cash  is  re- 
placing the  government's  role  in  post-secondary 
education;  we  are  paying  off  the  deficit  these 
good-for-nothing  investors  are  creating.  And  as 


government  funding  drops  off  it  is  our  bills'  that 
wi  1 1  conti  nue  to  expand  whi  le  the  product  deterio- 
rates. This  is  just  the  beginning,  folks. 

However,  some  people  say  it  is  up  to  the 
customers  to  ensure  the  product  remains  of  high- 
quality.  Take  our  university  president  Robert 
Prichard  and  York  University  president  Lorna 
Marsden,  who  believe  raising  student  fees  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  quality  education  when  gov- 
ernment funding  is  so  unreliable. 

Aside  from  offering  up  student  pocketbooks 
and  enabling  government  cuts,  how  does  this 
attitude  offend?  It's  simple.  We,  theconsumers, 
are  being  asked  to  pay  off  a  deficit  our  university 
should  be  asking  its  investor  (the  government) 
for — not  its  customers.  Things  are  going  screwy, 
even  in  conservative  terms. 

And  the  impact  this  customer-downloading 
will  have  on  students  is  unfathomable.  This  situ- 
ation is  hardly  ideal  now — but  imagine  how  it  will 
look  a  few  years  from  now.  Say  fees  at  the  top 
Canadian  uni  versities  reach  $  1 5 ,000  in  about  five 
years.  After  a  four  year  degree,  a  student  on  loan 
will  owe  over  $60,000.  Sixty  thousand  dollars. 
That  isanoverwhelming  debt  especially  if  thejob 
market  continues  to  offer  part-time,  low-wage 
labour  to  graduates — where  lucky  graduates  start 
with  minimum-wage, entry  level  positions.  And 
these  are  the  brave  souls  who  went  to  school 
despite  the  looming  debt  prospect. 

Many  others  will  look  at  the  job-return  on  a 
degree,  weigh  it  against  the  massive  debt  they  will 
drag  with  them  through  their  young  lives  and 
decide  to  pass  on  a  university  education  alto- 
gether. Education  should  be  accessible  to  all. 
Tuition  fees  that  cancel  out  the  less  privileged 
members  in  our  society  are  discriminatory. 

But  as  these  fees  increase,  it  is  doubly  ironic 
that  we  see  no  fair  return  on  our  investment. 
This  is  one  topic  that  may  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  go-go-go  suitcase-toting  student  and 
the  picket-carrying  activist  student.  Pure  self- 
interest  alone  should  fuel  more  student  outrage 
against  paying  even  $300  a  year  more  towards 
less  classroom  resources  for  a  degree  that  will 
launch  them  into  a  shitty  job  market.  So  in 
business-jargon,  tuition  debates  should  not  oc- 
cur without  a  solid  critique  of  the  product  being 
marketed.  And  when  the  value  of  a  degree 
decreases  its  price  tag  should  not  be  inching 
upwards. 
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Bush's  'drug  war'  hurt  U.S. 


BY  JASON  ZIEDENBERG 


As  I  walked  up  the  broken,  potholed  streets  of 
Southeast  Washington,  DC,  I  opened  a  letter  which 
casually  mentioned  that  U  of  T  was  going  to  give  an 
honourary  degree  to  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush. 
The  news  stopped  me  dead  on  the  street.  It  made  me 
so  angry,  I  didn't  notice  the  police  siren  wail  off  in 
the  distance.  Soon,  a  chubby  cop  jumped  out  of  a  car, 
and  manhandled  two  black  youths,  who  protested  as 
they  were  squeezed  into  the  police  car. 

Another  day  in  George  Bush's  drug  war.  DC 
always  was  a  special  battleground  for  the  war  on 
drugs,  as  the  district' s  500,000  stateless  residents  are 
under  federal  jurisdiction.  The  year  before  Bush 
ordered  the  planes  to  bomb  Bahgdad,  he  also  planned 
and  initiated  a  war  on  cfhigs  that  was  fought  house  to 
house  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  war  began 
with  Bush  going  on  television  to  say,  'This  is  a  bag 
of  crack  cocaine,  bought  just  steps  from  the  White 
House."  He  never  stopped  the  crack  flowing  in,  but 
the  police,  national  guard,  even  army  troops  soon 
filled  the  streets,  arresting  everyone  in  their  path. 

One  battle  tactic  was  to  get  sisters  and  brothers 
to  snitch  on  each  other,  causing  bloody  family 
fights.  As  drug  rehabilitation  funds  dried  up,  the 
city — whose  budget  priorities  are  the  dictate  of  the 
federal  government — arrested  non- violent  addicts, 
and  began  warehousing  them  for  obscenely  long 
sentences.  During  the  height  of  Bush's  drug  war, 
the  District  became  "the  murdercapital"of  America. 
Ironically,  as  the  war  caused  so  much  dislocation 
within  the  African- American  community,  guns  were 
cheap  as  firearm  control  bills  were  vetoed  by  Bush, 
over  and  over. 

Today,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  highest 
incarceration  rate  of  any  state  in  the  country.  A 
shocking  5  out  of  10  black  men — half — are  in  jail, 
prison  or  on  probation  in  DC.  There  are  less  people 
in  public  higher  education  in  DC  then  there  are  in 
prison.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  those  in  jail  in  DC  are 
black,  70  percent  of  whom  are  in  for  non-violent 
offenses — the  vast  majority  of  which  are  drug  re- 
lated. People  who  were  arrested  during  Bush' s  drug 
war  weren't  even  incarcerated  in  DC,  but  in  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky — far  from  where  their  families  might 
visit  them.  DC  leaders  speak  about  how  the  drug  war 


"hobbled"  a  generation  of  black  families,  conferring 
on  them  all  the  things  that  come  with  a  criminal 
record:  unemployment,  social  dislocation,  and  scorn. 

Crack  didn't  destroy  the  people  of  this  city. 
George  Bush' s  war  did.  It  was  a  political  war,  which 
began  with  Bush  riding  the  image  of  "Willie  Horton" 
into  the  White  House,  and  continues  today,  as 
President  Bill  Clinton  adopted  Bush's  tough  on 
crime  rhetoric  to  get  elected  (no,  I  don' t  think  Clinton 
deserves  a  degree,  either). 

What  is  so  shocking  to  me  is  that  U  of  T  is  going  to 
give  a  degree  to  someone  who  is  a  virtual  political 
refugee  from  his  own  country.  Bush  is  the  most 
unpopular  living  ex-president.  When  his  statue  was 
unveiled  at  the  American  National  museum,  people 
giggled.  There  is  a  reason  Bush  wasn't  on  the 
platform  with  Bob  Dole  at  the  last  Republican  con- 
vention, and  why  he  hasn't  received  many  honourary 
degrees  in  the  US:  nobody,  including  conservatives, 
want  to  touch  this  guy.  He  reminds  too  many  people 
of  how,  under  his  presidency,  things  in  America 
went  wrong.  Terribly  wrong.  Bush  is  almost  univer- , 
sally  despised  by  the  country  he  governed. 

But  about  U  of  T  giving  him  a  degree.  The 
Americans  I  have  told  about  this  are  perplexed.  Many 
of  them  are  fascinated  by  Canada.  They  think  that  as 
a  society,  we  have  made  better  political  choices 
(usually,  at  this  point,  I  tell  them  about  Mike  Harris). 
When  I  told  someone  today  that  my  alma  mater  is 
giving  Bush  an  honourary  degree,  he  just  shook  his 
head  and  asked,  "Why?"  "He  seems  antithetical  to 
everything  you  Canadians  have  chosen  to  stand  for." 

I  couldn't  answer  him  right  away.  And  then,  I 
remembered  a  saying  from  Irvine  Welsh's 
Trainspotting,  and  paraphrased  a  bit  of  Scottish 
angst:  You  know,  some  Canadians  hate  Americans, 
but  I  don't.  Americans  arejust  wankers.  But  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  colonized  by  wankers. 

Please,  oppose  the  Bush  nomination  for  an 
honourary  degree.  Really,  it  is  a  shame  for  your 
neighbours  to  see  you  like  this. 

P.S.  If  this  is  a  trick  to  get  me  to  pay  my  Graditude 
pledge,  it  isn't  going  to  work. 

Jason  Ziedenberg  is  a  9T4  UC  graduate 
working  in  Washington  DC. 


letters  to  the  editor 


Rez  not  so  loud 

(RE;  "Residences  tum  down  the 
volume",  Oct  2.) 
As  residents  of  University  Col- 
lege, we  felt  that  the  article  on  res 
volume  was  unfair.  We  live  in  a 
community  where  we  keep  other 
people's  interests  in  mind.  So  we 
don't  blare  our  ghetto  blasters  all 
day.  But  we  have  our  fun,  we 
make  noise  and  we  respect  that 
others  may  have  to  do  work.  And 
others  do  the  same  for  us. 

Rachel  Arbour 
Ben  Bathgate 
Sarah  Esmiewski 
Luke  Fraser 
Anjali  Misra 
Merideth  Slopen 
Shona  Turner 

U  of  T  Good 
Samaritan 

The  other  morning  1  dropped  my 


wallet  on  Kmgs  College  Circle  in 
front  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  I  did  not  realize  that  my 
wallet  was  even  missing  until  I 
received  a  phone  call  later  that 
evening  from  a  man  who  had  seen 
my  wallet  on  the  ground  and  picked 
it  up  a  few  minutes  later.  We  met 
the  following  morning,  and  he  re- 
tumed  my  wallet.  Everything  was 
intact:  bank  cards,  credit  cards, 
identification  cards,  even  the  five 
dollar  bill  which  I  had  left  inside 
was  still  there. 

We  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
and  I  found  out  his  name  is  Terry 
Ellis  and  he  is  a  student  at  St. 
Michael's  College.  Being  on  a 
campus  where  there  are  signs  eve- 
ry where  constantly  reminding  us 
that  thieves  are  about,  and  to  keep 
our  wallets  and  valuables  in  sight, 
I  consider  myself  very  lucky  that 
Terry  Ellis  was  there  to  pick  it  up 
and  return  it  to  me. 

Terry  Ellis,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  once  again  for  return- 


mg  my  wallet,  and  for  all  the  time 
and  money  you  saved  me  had 
you  not  picked  it  up. 

Marc  Fadel 
Graduate  Student 
Dept.  of  Anatomy 
and  Cell  Biology 
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Should  tuition  fees  be  increased? 


Yes,  but  create  a  two-tier  system 


BY  NEIL  HRAB 


Tuition  fees  should  be  increased — forsomestudents. 
In  fact,  under  the  present  system,  the  wrong  people 
are  reaping  big  benefits  of  taxpayer-subsidized  edu- 
cation. To  see  why,  it  helps  to  look  at  another  area  of 
government  expenditure. 

The  biggest  entitlement  program  that  comes  with 
Canadian  citizenship  is  free  health  care.  For  a  long 
time,  the  media  has 


For  those  who  come  from 
families  of  more  substantial 
means,  a  new  deal  should 
be  offered — small  private 

universities,  with  close 
connections  to  business  and 

industry,  where  students 
will  be  charged  the  full  cost 
of  their  studies.  / 


branded  as  practically 
un-Canadian  those  dis- 
senters who  dared  ask, 
"Why  should  we  force 
everyone  to  buy  into  one 
health-care  model  ?  Why 
not  allow  those  who  can 
afford  it,  to  buy  their  own 
coverage,  and  those  of 
less  substantial  means 
can  continue  to  rely  upon 
socialized  medicine?" 
Slowly  and  patiently,  sup- 
porters of  this  "two-tier" 
model  of  health  care 
have  been  winning  con- 
verts over  to  their  cause. 

The  first  signs  of  this   

new,  differentiated  sys- 
tem to  come  are  visible  in  Alberta,  where  some 
medical  procedures  are  now  available  privately.  Re- 
sult: taxes  on  the  profits  from  the  privatized  areas  of 
the  health  care  sector  can  be  used  to  better  fund  the 
public  side. 

Now  there  is  discussion  of  increasing  tuition  fees, 
that  is,  reducing  provincial  support  forpost-second- 
ary  education,  mostly  in  response  to  federal  budget 
cuts.  Here  too  we  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  some 
sanity  to  how  the  government  spends  our  taxes.  The 
forced  egalitarianism  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  corralling 
all  Canadians  into  the  same  health  care  system  is 
detectableinour  post-secondary  institutionsas  well. 

We  know  that  university  graduates  earn  larger 
sums  of  money  than  non-university  graduates.  We 
know  that  a  university  degree  passes  onto  its  holder 
quite  an  impressive  array  of  advantages  and  perks,  in 
addition  to  the  plainly  mercenary  allure  of  a  higher 
income.  For  example,  thereis  the  intellectual  prestige: 
a  degree  is  proof  that  one  has,  presumably,  sipped 
deeply  from  ancient  wellsprings  of  knowledge  and 
thought. 

With  all  of  these  benefits  in  mind,  it  is  not  unreason- 


able to  say  that  if  there  are  people 
entitled  to  a  university  education  subsi- 
dized by  the  state,  it  ought  to  be  those 
who  have  worked  hard  in  school ,  proven 
themselves  to  be  requiring  further  edu- 
cation to  realize  their  full  talents,  but 
due  to  financial  hardship,  need  assist- 
ance to  enter  a  place  1  ike  U  of  T.  These 
are  the  folks  deserving  of  government  help;  I  don't 
believe  anyone  is  about 
to  begrudge  them  of  it. 
And  the  drift  of  new  fed- 
eral and  provincial  edu- 
cation initiatives  seems 
to  be  (correctly)  focused 
on  this  group.  I  am  think- 
ing here  of  such  ideas  as 
themillenniumeducation 
fund. 

But  for  those  who 
come  from  families  of 
more  substantial  means, 
a  new  deal  should  be  of- 
fered— small  private  uni- 
versities, with  close  con- 
nections to  business  and 
industry,  where  students 

  will  be  charged  the  full 

cost  of  their  studies.  And 
just  in  case,  they  would  still  be  able  to  attend  public 
universities,  but  ought  to  be  assessed  in  the  same  way 
as  visa  students  are,  and  pay  a  higher  rate  for  their 
courses.  Not  perfect,  but  a  least  a  little  more  fair. 

A  New  York  City  columnist  once  used  the  taunt 
"middle-class  welfare"  to  attack  the  way  commuters 
from  outside  towns  made  their  money  in  the  Big 
Apple  without  paying  support  towards  the  services 
they  used,  like  buses  and  subways.  The  writer  felt 
these  well-to-do  burghers  were  getting  a  free  ride; 
they  rode  to  work  without  "having  to  pay  taxes 
towards  the  upkeep  of  the  transit  system.  That  shot 
may  have  been  a  little  unfair  to  those  living  in  South 
Jersey  and  elsewhere.  But  it  wasn't  too  far  wrong. 

In  Canada,  circumstances  are  a  little  less  clear  cut. 
Entitlements  like  health-care  and  education  are  paid 
for  out  of  taxes,  which  means  everyone  is  contribut- 
ing towards  them.  Thus,  overhauling  the  tuition 
system  isn't  about  canceling  anyone's  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  means  fine-tuning  a  system  that  badly 
requires  adjustment. 

Neil  Hrab  is  a  Trinity  student. 


No,  look  at  the  inequities  already 


BY  MICHELLE  WEBB 

Those  who  would  support  a  tuition  hike 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  left 
some  people  wondering  what  agenda 
this  "Great  University"  follows.  After 
all,  according  to  the  various  universities 
across  Ontario,  they  are  committed  to 
equality  and  accessibility  to  all  qualified  students. 
Why  then  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  planning 
to  raise  its  tuition? 

Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  auniversity  edu- 
cation is  not  as  afford- 
able as  it  once  was.  The 
tuition  at  our  university 
has  gone  up  roughly  $300 
in  the  past  year,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  will  in- 
crease again  as  the  uni- 
versity looks  forfundsin 
the  wake  of  budgetary 
cuts  from  the  provincial 
government  (begun 
largely  under  the  NDP). 
Despite  increased  cor- 

porate  funding  and  the  decreasing  number  of  courses 
offered  in  the  timetable,  students  will  again  be  asked 
to  pay  more  for  their  education. 

That  shouldn't  matter,  according  to  some  people, 
because  poorer  students  who  have  the  marks  neces- 
sary foruni  versity  will  be  able  to  access  it  via  student 
loans.  This  is  currently  achieved  through  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Plan  (which  cover  40  per  cent  of 
the  loan)  and  the  Canada  Student  Loans  program 
(which  covers  the  other  60  per  cent),  whereby 
students  obtain  bank  loans  with  special  conditions 
relating  to  interest  and  repayment. 

These  loans  are  interest-free  while  students  are 
enrolled  in  courses  and  may  be  paid  off  in  one  of  a 
handful  of  options,  allowing  graduates  to  choose 
between  paying  small  bits  over  a  longer  time  period  or 
heftier  chunks  over  a  shorter  span.  The  pay-back 
span  varies,  with  students  having  up  to  ten  years  to 
pay  off  the  provincial  portion  and  1 5  for  the  federal. 
The  loans  also  have  different  interest  rates  depending 
on  which  bank  the  student  used  to  secure  the  loan. 

Currently,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  phasing 
in  an  income-contingent  system  which  allows  gradu- 
ates to  pay  smaller  amounts  over  a  much  longer  time 
frame,  some  even  suggesting  stretching  the  pay-back 


In  essence,  poorer  students 
are  paying  more  for  the 
same  education  through 
greater  interest  on  their 
student  loans,  in  a 
program  which  is  supposed 
to  be  flexible  in  support  of 
low-income  graduates. 


period  from  the  current  ten  to  1 5  years  to  25  years. 
There  is  only  one  problem  with  this  happy  banking 
solution:  it  penalizes  the  lower  income  student  by 
increasing  the  interest  accrued  on  the  principle  of  debt. 

Look  at  the  inequities  that  already  exist.  According 
to  the  1 997  Canada  Student  Loans  Program  Bro- 
chure, the  average  student  debt  upon  graduation  is 
approximately  $23,0(X).  If  repaid  in  five  years,  this  is 
amplified  to  $27,000;  over  ten  years  $35,000  and  over 

  fifteen  years,  $42,000. 

This  may  look  ridiculous 
at  first  because  who  im- 
agi  nes,  upon  entering  uni- 
versity,  that  it  will  take 
fifteen  years  to  pay  off 
their  student  loan? 

But  when  one  looks 
at  the  monthly  payments, 
one  may  begin  to  see 
why  a  long  term  pay- 
ment plan  may  be  a  ne- 
cessity. For  example,  the 
monthly  payment  for  a 
five  year  loan  is  about 
$300,  but  over  fifteen 

  years,  it  is  a  more  man- 

ageable$230. 
The  advantages  for  a  wealthier  student  are  clear. 
They  will  probably  borrow  less  in  the  first  place,  and 
ha  ve  less  of  a  burden  upon  leaving  school ,  gi  vi  ng  them 
more  leeway  with  their  budgets.  The  wealthier  stu- 
dent may  also  have  a  better  familial  base  to  depend 
upon  in  the  case  of  emergencies. 

This  poorer  student  will  need  to  pay  back  theirloan 
at  the  lower  payment  rate,  thus  ensuring  they  pay 
more  interest.  This  means  that  they  pay  from  $8,000 
to  $  1 5,000  more  on  their  student  loans  than  a  wealthier 
student  who  borrows  less  and  has  the  resources  to 
perhaps  repay  their  loan  more  quickly.  The  poorer 
student  also  usually  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
cope  with  emergencies,  orto  pay  down  their  loan  and 
lessen  the  interest.  Furthermore,  even  $230  a  month 
is  a  large  sum  around  which  to  plan  a  budget, 
especially  at  an  entry  level  position. 

In  essence,  poorer  student  are  paying  more  for  the 
same  education  through  greater  interest  on  their 
student  loans,  in  a  program  which  is  supposed  to  be 
flexible  in  support  of  low-income  graduates.  In  this 
way,  tuition  hikes  seem  to  make  the  poorer  students 
pay  for  being  poor. 

Michelle  Webb  is  a  second  year  UofT  student. 
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Dialogical  imperative  starts  in  Canada 


BY  KEN  CRAIG 


Globalization  has  become  one  of  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Ex- 
traordinarily rapid  advancements  in  technology 
and  communications,  as  well  as  dramatic  shifts  in 
the  political  and  economic  policies  of  nations,  have 
produced  substantial  changes  in  the  way  human 
beings  relate.  We  have  witnessed  the  remarkable 
meeting  of  East  and  West  in  the  areas  of  philoso- 
phy, culture  and  politics,  and  never  before  has  the 
Eastern  world  had  a  profound  effect  on  Western 
civilization.  This  encounter  has  itself  lead  to  a 
great  flourishing  of  culture,  increase  in  the  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  the  maturation  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Unfortunately,  the  forces  of  globalization  have 
also  had  a  profoundly  negative  impact  on  our 
worid.  The  erosion  of  historical  geographical 
boundaries  and  the  modem  myths  of  unification — 
the  state,  the  commonwealth  and  the  communist 
republic — by  the  forces  of  global  homogenization 
have  left  nation,  communities  and  inevitably  indi- 
viduals struggling  to  find  a  language  and  a  way  to 
redefine  themselves.  With  so  little  time  in  which  to 
create  a  new  understanding  of  ourselves  and  our 
world,  (the  speed  of  globalization  having  been 
unprecedented  in  human  history),  we  have  tended 
to  revert  back  on  more  "traditional"  identities, 
which  divide  the  human  family  firmly  along  the 
lines  of  race,  ethnicity  and  henotheistic  or  tribal 


All  over  the  world  we 
have  seen  a  resurgence  of 
racial,  ethnic  and 
religious  tensions,  and 
unless  we  work  to  resolve 
our  differences  through 
dialogue,  these  tensions 
will  continue  to  escalate. 


religion.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
the  homogenizing  ten- 
dencies of  modern  tech- 
nology and  the  new  glo- 
balism,  humanity  re- 
mains untied  neither  in 
purpose  nor  in  belief.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a  back- 
lash against  the  forces  of 
homogenization  our  glo- 
bal village  is  quickly  be- 
coming characterized  by 
factionalism,  divisiveness 
and  confrontation,  as  peo- 
ples'  desires  to  form  a 

unique  and  empowering   

identity  comes  into  con- 
flict with  a  radically  pluralistic  and  non-humanistic 
paradigm. 

Given  these  political,  ideological,  and  technologi- 
cal realities,  dialogue  amongst  peoples  of  different 
traditions  and  worldviews  has  become  what  David 
Lochhead  has  termed  a  "dialogical  imperative."  All 
over  the  world  weliave  seen  a  resurgence  of  racial, 
ethnic  and  religious  tensions,  and  unless  we  work  to 
resolve  our  differences  through  dialogue  these  ten- 
sions will  continue  to  escalate.  If  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  human  race  we  cannot  afford  not  to  dialogue 
with  one  another,  and  not  merely  in  response  to 
crisis  situations  but,  as  the  wisdom  of  survival 
dictates,  in  an  ongoing  process  of  mutual  discovery 


and  exchange.  F.S.C. 
Northrop  commented  on 
the  moral  obligation  to  dia- 
logue in  1946  when  he 
wrote  in  The  Meeting  of 
East  and  West,  "the  time 
has  come  when  these 
ideological  conflicts  must 
be  faced  and  if  possible 
resolved.  Otherwise,  the 
social  policies,  moral 
ideas  and  religious  aspi- 
rations of  men,  because 
of  their  incompatibility 
with  one  another,  will  con- 
 .   tinue  to  generate  misun- 
derstanding and  war  in- 
stead of  mutual  understanding  and  peace." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  critical  of  dialogues  is 
the  one  amongst  the  world  religions,  for  it  is  in  the 
myths  and  symbols  of  religion  that  humans  are  able 
to  root  their  identities  in  an  ultimate  universe  of 
meaning.  Although  religion  has  often  supported  and 
been  at  times  responsible  for  conflict  and  divisive- 
ness in  history,  it  is  also  one  of  the  few  spheres  of 
human  existence  that  allows  us  the  capacity  for  self- 
transcendence,  pushing  us  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  being  and  beyond  the  fortified  borders  of  our 
exclusive  identities  constructed  within  the  tensions 
of  the  emerging  global  village.  The  dialogical  im- 
perative has  created  an  atmosphere  where  we  are 


no  longer  justified  in  pursuing  a  denominational 
perspective  with  regards  to  religious  questions. 
Our  identities  cannot  he  authentically  formed  in 
isolation  from  others  outside  our  own  religious 
tradition.  In  the  present  situation  we  are  morally 
compelled  to  think  through  our  religious  questions 
and  form  our  beliefs  in  an  ongoing  dialogue  with 
persons  from  backgrounds  other  than  our  own. 

We  here  in  Canada  are  privileged  to  be  living  in 
a  country  which  is  highly  conducive  to  satisfying 
the  imperative  for  interreligious  dialogue.  Our 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees  the 
protection  of  religious  freedom  for  all  its  citizens. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Canada  is  now  a 
secular  state,  has  begun  to  result  in  giving  all 
rehgions  equal  social  privilege.  Makingitunlawful 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion  has  freed 
people  from  the  political  coercion  which  has  so 
often  found  its  way  into  religious  dialogue  through- 
out history.  The  Charter  and  the  secularization  of 
Canada  is  helping  to  produce  the  proper  safe 
conditions  in  which  dialogue  amongst  the  world 
religions  can  occur. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  dialogue  amongst 
the  great  religions  was  necessary,  this  is  that  time. 
We  in  Canada  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  work 
towards  satisfying  the  dialogical  imperative  if  we 
have  the  will  to  do  so. 

Ken  Craig  is  a  graduate  student  in  Religious 

Studies. 
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York  prez  plays  nice  with  Snobelen 


BY  JESSE  N.  CLARKE 

In  a  game  of  careful  politics,  York 
president  Lorna  Marsden  at- 
tempted to  win  over  all  sides  in  an 
address  to  the  upper-crust  Cana- 
dian Club  this  week. 

Marsden  mentioned  rising  tui- 
tion fees  and  decreasing  govern- 
ment funding  as  student  concerns 
at  this  speaker's  series.  But  she 
admitted  to  tonning  do wn  her  talk 
to  avoid  Ontario  Mini sterof  Edu- 
cation John  Snobelen  at  the  Royal 
York  luncheon  on  Monday. 

"If  the  minister  hadn' t  been  here, 
I  would  have  gone  on  and  on,"  said 
Marsden  about  her  talk  entitled 
Confessions  of  a  university 
president:  reshaping  learning 
in  an  anti-education  age. 

She  says  she  wanted  to  avoid 
targeting  Snobelen.  "It's  his  gov- 
ernment I  have  issues  with,  not 
him  personally." 

In  the  plush  ballroom  where  a 
group  of  invited  York  University 
scholarship  students  were  seated 
at  a  head  table  framed  by  an  enor- 
mous Canadian  flag  under  one  of 
the  many  chandeliers,  Marsden' s 
divulged  what  she  called  "a  con- 
fession" aboutthejobofauniver- 
sity  president  to  the  well-dressed 
crowd. 

"On  the  one  hand,  all  presidents 
and  rectors  are  professors  and 
deeply  committed  to  the  values  of 
our  university.  On  the  other,  we 


are  CEOs  of  very  large  corpora- 
tions required  to  think  like  audi  tors 
and  marketing  experts,"  said 
Marsden,  joking  that  she  would 
continue  the  Canadian  Club  trend 
of  using  a  banking  perspective  to 
address  education  issues. 

While  critiquing  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment's cutbacks,  which  put 
the  province  in  last  place  in  Cana- 
dian per  capita  university  funding, 
Marsden  also  stated  that  univer- 
sities are  now  more  accessible 
than  ever  to  a  diverse  student 
body. 

"Education  is  no  longertheelite 
club  ofthe  upper-middle  class.  In 
a  generation,  universities  have  re- 
sponded to  the  new  society  in 
Ontario." 

A  study  conducted  by  York's 
administration  showed  that  be- 
tween 1991  and  1994,  when  tuition 
fees  went  up  32  per  cent,  the 
numberof  undergraduate  students 
from  families  whose  income  was 
less  than  $20,000dropped  from  17 
to  10  per  cent. 

Marsden  went  on  to  commend 
both  John  Cleghom,  chair  of  the 
Royal  Bank,  and  Snobelen  forthcir 
commitment  to  liberal  arts  pro- 
grams. 

"Cleghorn  has  often  said  that  it 
is  a  tremendous  asset  to  have  a 
good  liberal  arts  or  humanities 
background,"  Marsden  said.  "And 
he,  fortunately,  is  not  alone — min- 
ister Snobelen  says  that  when  he 


returns  to  university,  it  will  be  to 
study  philosophy." 

Snobelen  did  not  complete  high 
school. 

But  some  audience  members 
say  Marsden  failed  to  strike  a 
balance. 

"I  felt  that  she  was  quite  sup- 
portive [of  Snobelen]  and  validated 
a  number  of  his  views  on  things," 
stated  Canadian  Clubber  KenElsie, 
adding  he' s  particularly  concerned 
about  the  rising  tuition  costs  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  where  his 
daughter  is  a  student. 


Elsie's  concerns  were  echoed 
by  students  who  attended  the  event 
from  Westview  Centennial  sec- 
ondary school  in  North  York.  Some 
said  tuition  fees  must  decrease  in 
order  for  education  to  become  truly 
accessible  and  others  said  they 
worried  about  the  stress  placed  on 
those  who  must  work  part-time 
and  study. 

In  contrast,  the  scholarship  stu- 
dents who  were  invited  to  the  af- 
fair, say  things  aren't  so  bad. 

"A  responsible  student  can 
manage  [increasing  costs  of  edu- 


cation]," said  RoxanneJoya!. 
Scholarship  student  Farrah 
Kassam  adds  they  may  be  a  bi- 
ased cohort.  "We  are  all  proud  of 
president  Marsden,"  he  said. 

After  expressing  York  Uni  ver- 
sity's  gratitude  to  "the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  and  you ,  the  do- 
nors and  taxpayers"  for  assist- 
ance in  creating  the  matching  stu- 
dent aid  program,  she  concluded 
her  comments  with  an  appeal  to 
the  same  group  to  provide  the 
"understanding  and  support" 
needed  "to  turn  our  shadows  into 


light." 

Sincecomingto  power,  theTory 
government  has  cut  $800  million 
from  education. 

Other  upcoming  Canadian  Club 
speakers  include  George  Cohon, 
senior  chairman  of  McDonald's 
Restaurants  of  Canada,  Helen 
Sinclair,  the  CEO  of  the  Bank 
WorksTrading  Inc.,  Phil  Fontaine, 
the  Grand  Chief  ofthe  Assembly 
of  First  Nations,  Martha  Billes, 
director  of  Canadian  Tire  and 
Gordon  Thiessen,  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Canada. 


Clark  unmasks  invisible  rulers 


BY  RANDALL  MOORE 

One  of  the  country's  leading  anti- 
corporate  crusaders  descended 
onto  Bay  street  on  Tuesday  night 
issuing  Canadians  a  stark  warn- 
ing. 

Tony  Clark,  authorof  the  newly- 
released  Silent  Coup:  the  Corpo- 
rate Hijacking  of  Canada,  spoke 
to  a  receptive  audience  at  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  nestled  away  be- 
hind the  Eaton  Centre  in  the  hubof 
Toronto's  financial  district. 

Speaking  in  the  historical  build- 
ing, known  for  its  150  year-old 
history  of  working  for  social 
change  andjustice,  Clark  told  the 
crowd  that  governments  have  be- 


come the  servants  of  the  corpo- 
rate elite. 

'The  agenda  today  is  being  set 
in  the  background  ofthe  'invisible 
government' — the  major  private 
corporations,"  he  said.  "They  are 
compromising  democracy.  The 
new  corporate  rule  is  hijacking  the 
rights  of  citizens." 

Clark  stressed  the  importance 
of  targeting  those  behind  golf  pro- 
turned  politician  Mike  Harris. 

"We  must  go  after  and  expose 
the  corporate  power  behind  the 
government,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
evidence  of  the  close  links  be- 
tween Harris'  government  and  the 
big-business  community. 

The  fi  ve  largest  Canadian  banks. 


Interested  in  information  about  a  career  as  a 

Doctor  of  Optometry? 

Dr.  Edward  Johnston 

from  the 
State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Optometry 

will  be  on  campus  to  talk 
to  interested  students  on 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1997 
from  12:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
Medical  Science  Building  -  Room  2394 


The  22nd  Annual 

Book  Sale 

Friends  of  the  Library 
Trinity  College 


Oct  1 7-21 
1997 

Friday, 
October  17 
6  pm  -  1 0  pm 
refreshments 
(Admission  $2.00) 

Sat  Oct  18  1 0  am  -  9  pm 
Sun  Oct  19  noon  -  9  pm 
Mon  Oct  20  1 0  am  -  9  pm 
TuesOct21  10  am -9  pm 
(No  charge) 

cash  /  cheque  /  debit  card 

Mastercard  /  Visa 
Seeley  Hall  Main  Building 
6  Hoskin  Avenue  978-6750 


along  with  most  of  the  major  finan- 
cial  investment  houses,  invested 
the  maximum  allowable  by  law 
into  the  Harris'  1995  election  cam- 
paign, said  Clark. 

Other  investors  in  the  Common 
Sense  Revolution  included  Impe- 
rial Oil,  Barrick  Gold  and  British 
Columbia-based  Macmillan- 
Bloedel. 

Clark  spoke  about  the  fundamen- 
tal irony  of  this  set  up,  where  the 
same  companies  which  supported 
Harris  campaign  owe  hundreds  of 
millions  inunpaid  taxes.  This  loss  in 
revenue  has  resulted  in  draconian 
cuts  to  social  programs  under  the 
name  of  deficit  reduction. 

'The  deficit  control  agenda — 
(is)  an  agenda  that  serves  to  at- 
tract new  investment,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public." 

In  order  to  curb  this  trend,  Clark 
put  forward  a  comprehensi  ve  strat- 
egy,  starting  with  the  way  Canadi- 
ans look  at  corporations. 

"Corporations  are  usually 
looked  at  in  a  benign  way,  as 
economjc  machines.  Today,  they 
are  not  just  economic,  they  are 


Tony  Glark 


political  machines,"  Clark  told  the 
audience. 

As  part  of  this  awareness  and 
organizing  campaign,  the  Council 
of  Canadians  and  the  International 
FommonGlobalization,  incollabo- 
ration  with  Clark's  Polaris  Insti- 
tute, is  sponsoring  a  global  teach- 
in  called  "Challenging  Corporate 
Rule:  Who's  really  in  charge? 
Politicians?  Or  CEOs  of  big  cor- 
porations?" 

The  teach-in  is  being  held  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Nov.  7-9. 


Corporate  Rule  Tidbits  | 

Of  the  100  largest  economies  in  the  world,  less  than  half  (49)  are 
countries.  The  majori  ty  (5 1 )  are  corporations.  These  include  General 
Motors.  Royal  Dutch/Shell,  Wal-Mart,  IBM  and  General  Electric. 

The  combined  sales  of  the  world's  top  200  corporations  are  greater 
than  a  quarter  of  the  worid's  economic  activity. 

Thetop200corporations  have  almost  twice  the  economic  cloutof  the 
poorestfour-fifths  of  humanity. 

The  combined  globalemployment  of  these  top  200coipordtionsis  18.8 
million  people,  which  is  less  than  0.000033  per  cent  of  the  world's 
pt^lation. 

Source:  The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  1996 


The  Ferret  &  Firkin 

is  expanding. 

That's  right.  We  asked 
what  you  wanted,  and  you  said 

"MORE  SPACE"! 

Soon  The  Ferret  will  be 

BIGGER  and  BETTER! 

However,  we're  stunnped! 
Help  us  pick  a  name  for  the  "NEW  FIRKIN  ROOM" 

8  you  could  WIN  a  trip  for  2 

to  a  sunny  destination!  Entries  must  be  dropped  off 
in  the  ballot  box  just  inside  The  Ferret  &  Firkin. 
All  entries  must  be  in  the  box  by  November  14th  at  5  p.m. 


720  SpadinaAve. 
Qust  south  of  Bloor) 
962-2016 

A  great  place  to  meet, 
A  great  place  to  eat! 

GO  FER  RET! 


Thursday, 

Oct.  9,  1997 


New  chem  lab  a  gas 


U  of  T  prof  Scoit  Mabury  and  Pamela  Wee  from  Perkin-Elmer  gef 
excited  about  the  new  lab  in  the  Lash  Miller  building. 


BYJIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 

Lash  Miller  is  now  home  to  one  of  them 
most  advanced  undergraduate  science 
labs  in  Canada. 

After  approaching  four  analytical 
equipmentmanufacturers  in  the  hopesof 
purchasing  lab  equipment  at  cost,  the 
department  of  chemistry  struck  a  deal 
withPerkin-Hmer. 

Thecompany  has  donated  a  $2 12,000 
ICP  emission  spearophotometer  and  an 
additional  $200,000  in  cash  towards  the 
lab. 

"Perki  n-Elmer  s  contribution  was  cer- 
tainly the  enabling  event.  The  instru- 
ments are  top-of-the-line,  stale-of-the- 
art,"  said  Scott  Mabury,  director  of 
Analest,  A  naly  tical  Laboratory  for  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Teachmg.. 

The  lab's  chromatographic  and  spec- 
trophotometry instmmentati  on  c  tm  be  used 


to  measure  just  about  any  organic  or 
inorganic  compound. 

"It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  students  to 
gci  training  and  cxpci  lencc  on  state  ol  the 
art  equipment.  Also  anincredibieopportu- 
nity  to  carry  out  research  that  may  not 
ha\  e  been  possible  beloi  c,"  said  Mn.  had 
Jaskolka,  a  fourth  year  student  who  uses 
the  facility .  Jaskolka  will  be  using  thelab 
for  a  rcseaah  piojcct  on  pesticicles. 

Analest  is  composed  of  16  Perkin- 
Elmer  instruments  (hnked  together  via  a 
local-area  network  (LAN)),  each  running 
its  own  software,  a  far  cry  from  some  of 
the  malfunctioning  30-year-old  machines 
students  arecurrently  using. 

The  facility  benefits  undergraduate 
courses  from  Arts  &  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. In  an  unprcccdeiitcti  collaboia- 
tion,  Analest  wi  11  be  shtued  by  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry ,  zoology,  botany,  ge- 
ography,geology, civil  engineaing,  chemi- 
cal engmeenng  and  applied  chemistPv . 


Chairs  from  each  of  the  involved  de- 
partments gave  "significant"  amounts 
based  on  ability  to  pay  as  well  as  the 
presumed  usage,  said  Mabury,  In  total, 
the  U  of  T  put  forward  $447,000. 

"It's  one  of  the  largest  direct  invest- 
ments in  undergraduate  education  of 
which  I'm  aware  here  at  U  of  T,"  he 
said. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lab  is  $  1 .3  million. 

Well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  corpo- 
rate sponsorship  in  research,  Mabury 
believes  that  Analest  is  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

'1  think  we  got  a  good  deal.  F  see  no 
downside  from  .this.  We  are  free  to  get 
anybody  else' s equipment," hesaid. 

Jaskolka  has  no  concerns  with  the 
company's  sponsorship. 

"Definitely  not.  From  what  I  know,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  other- 
wise," Jaskolka  said. 

This  is  not  to  say  Perkin-Elmer  ends 
up  empty  handed.  The  profile  they  will 
acquire  is  significant  Mabury  says. 

".Students  will  be  familiai  with  then- 
equipment  and  when  they  go  out  in  the 
industry  they'll  say,  'I know  how  to  use 
Perkin-Elmci  equipment,  what's  this 
junk.''." 

Uiidergrad  student  access  lo  such 
cuttmg-edge  equipment  )s  rare.  Mabury 
thinks  Analest  IS  a  good  exampleof  how 
the  university  should  be  using  nsing  tui- 
tion forimpio\  ing  education 

"Students  are  going  to  look  around  to 
see  what  [  higher  fees]  going  to,"  he  said. 

The  lab  IS  slated  to  he  used  as  a  beta- 
lesting  site  for  new  Perkm-Elmer  tech- 
nology which  Mabury  believes  is  a  good 
thing. 

"My  goal  is  lo  have  in  the  same  lab  at 
the  s^unc  time,  undergraduate  students 
expcrnnenting,  grad  students  research- 
ing, and  industrial  scientist  collaborating 
with  them,"  said  Mabury. 


A  very  chipper  Duncan  Elliott. 


Computer  memory 
CRAMmed  with  power 


BY  DAVOR  IODIC 


Fans  of  computer  games  and  graphic 
designers  will  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  faster 
and  smoother  graphics  and  videos.  Duncan 
Elliott,  adoctoral  student  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  patented  Computational  Ran- 
dom Access  Memory  (CRAM),  a  ground- 
breaking new  RAM  technology  that  prom- 
ises  faster  processing  speeds. 

The  di  fference  between  Computational 
RAM  and  other  RAM  technologies  is  tnat 
CRAM  has  facilities  to  process  data. 
Rather  than  transferring  data  from  memory 
to  processor,  instructions  are  fed  directly 
into  the  memory  chip  and  processed  on 
(he  spot. 

'The  chip  operates  in  two  modes.  One 
IS  regular  read/write  mode  and  the  other  is 
computational  mode  in  which  information 
is  processed.  We  have  also  designed  an 
interface  that  is  compatible  with  all  of  the 
standard  memories  on  the  market,"  said 
Elliot 


An  Ottawa-based  chip  maker, 
Accelerix,  licensed  Elliott's  technology 
and  holds  high  hopes  for  it.  Engineers  at 
Accelerix  have  already  incorporated 
Computational  RAM  in  PhantASM,  a 
high-performance  graphics  controller  to 
be  released  in  the  first  half  of  1998. 

"Computational  RAM  is  fundamental 
to  PhantASM.  It  will  provide  a  fairly 
significant  improvement  in  processing 
graphics  at  a  competiti  ve  price,"  said  Rick 
White,  president  and  CEO  of  Accelerix. 
White  predicts  CR  A M  wi  11  soon  become 
widely  accepted  standard. 

Duncan  Elliott,  who  has  yet  to  complete 
his  PhD,  has  recently  become  assistant 
professorofelectrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Alberta. 


More  information  onCR  AM  technology 
can  be  found  on  Elliott's  web  site  at 
www.  ee.  ualberta.  ca/~elliott/cram. 
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Oedipus  Rexx 


U  of  T  Prof  Linda  Hutcheon 
makes  a  case  for  opera 


BY  DANA  DRAGUNOlU 


It  is  no  coincidence  that  20  year-olds  can 
now  buy  high-priced  opera  tickets  for 
only  $20,  that  world-renowned  film-mak- 
ers are  directing  opera,  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian Opera  Company  has  announced  the 
upcoming  construction  of  its  own  opera 
house.  It's  all  part  of  a  concerted  (and  so 
far  very  successful)  effort  to  bring  back 
this  notoriously  high-brow  art  form  to  the 
people. 

Although  the  walls  of  7  King's 
College  Circle  are  sturdy  enough 
to  contain  Professor  Linda 
Hutcheon' s  enthusiasm  and  exu- 
berance towards  opera,  the  out- 
side world  has  witnessed  a  variety 
of  articles,  lectures,  and  the  recent 
book  Opera:  Desire,  Disease, 
Death,  on  which  Hutcheon  col- 
laborated with  her  husband. 

It's  not  hard  to  get  Hutcheon 
started  on  the  "magic"  of  opera. 

"When  I  go  to  a  play,  I  am  really 
frustrated  because  they're  speak- 
ing and  not  singing,  and  when  1  go 
to  the  symphony,  I  miss  the  words. 
What  I  think  the  opera  does  is  what 
Wagner  called  the  'total  art  form.' 
It  brings  together  wonderful  music 
written  for  a  libretto,  which  is  usu- 
ally based  on  a  very  popular  novel 


or  a  play.  So  you  have  the  literary 
connection,  the  dramatic  connec- 
tion— because  it  is  a  performed  art 
form — and  you  have  these  won- 
derful voices.  When  the  music  sup- 
plements the  literary  text,  it  seems 
to  ha ve  a  much  strongeremotional 
impact.  People  cry  at  the  opera; 
they  do  not  usually  cry  at  plays.  The 
music  clearly  does  something  on 
theemotional  level  which  is  really 
strong." 

There  was  a  time,  however, 
when  the  opera  found  itself  in  an 
increasingly  precarious  position. 
Often  associated  with  a  small  high- 
brow (and  affluent)  community, 
extravagant  costs  of  admission, 
and  fundi  ng  cuts,  the  opera  seemed 
bound  for  extinction.  The  turning- 
point  came  several  years  ago,  with 


Eating  disorder  study 
needs  participants 

The  Toronto  Hospital  is  taking  part  in  an 
international  multi-centre  study  of  genetics 
and  anorexia  nervosa.  We  are  looking  for 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  anorexia 
nervosa  and  who  also  have  another  family 
member  (sister,  brother,  cousin,  aunt  etc.)  with 
an  eating  disorder  such  as  bulimia  or  anorexia. 
The  study  involves  assessments,  Question- 
naires, and  a  small  blood  draw  from  each 
participant.  Participants  will  be  paid  $50 
upon  completion  of  the  study.  To  find  out  if 
your  family  qualifies,  call  416-340-4828. 


THE  TORONTO  HOSPITAL 

A  University  of  Toronto  Teaching  Hospital 


O^our  migfiBourfiood 
fieaCtfi  food  store 
zvith  the  best  prices  in  town. 

We  offer  friend^,  fieCpfuC  service  and  a 
great  sekction  of  quaCity  products 


•  vitamins 

•  fierSs  /  spices 

•  organic  grain 


-  including - 
'cosmetics 

•  fieakfuj  snac^ 

•  nuts  /  Breads  /juices 


•  fwmeopatfik.  remedies 

•  organic  cfieeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  {1  block  west  of  Spadina)  925-8102 


the  aria 


Canada  playing  a  significant  role. 
'There  is  an  increased  interest  in 
opera  and  I  think  part  of  it  is 
because  opera  became  accessi- 
ble," explains  Hutcheon.  "It  be- 
came accessible  when  the  Cana- 
dian Opera  Company  invented 
surtitles  and  suddenly  people  could 
follow  what  was  happening  on  the 
stage.  You  didn't  have  to  know 
French,  German,  or  Italian  to  fol- 
low it.  So  all  of  a  sudden  it  became 
real  drama,  it  became  an  art  form 
people  could  identify  with.  So  I 
think  the  democratization  of  opera 
has  probably  saved  it." 

After  another  thought  and  a 
chuckle,  she  adds:  "People  still 
joke  about  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
as  being  the  'Metropolitan  Opera 
Museum.'  TTiey  do  the  old  can- 
non, but  that  will  probably  die  out 
at  some  point." 

In  addition  to  inventing  surtitles 
(which  were  quickly  adopted  in 
opera  houses  across  the  world), 
the  COC  has  now,  for  the  third 
season,  opened  its  run  with  a  brave 
and  highly  i nnovati  ve  production. 
Two  years  ago  it  invited  icono- 
clastic Robert  LePage  to  direct 
Bluebeard's  Caslle/Erwarlung, 
while  last  year  Atom  Egoyan 
wowed Torontonians  with  Strauss' 
SalomJ.  This  year  it's  Quebec 


film-maker  FranHois  Girard  (32 
Short  Films aboiit  Glenn  Gould), 
whose  pairing  of  Stravinsky 's5>w- 
phony  of  Psalms  with  Oedipus 
Rex  is  now  playing  at  the  Hum- 
mingbird Centre.  He  makes  this 
unprecedented  match  possible 
through  practical  necessity  (Oedi- 
pus is  less  than  an  hour  long)  and 
a  desire  to  present  the  human  con- 
dition over  time;  \Y\tSymphony'\i, 
a  poignant  appeal  to  the  Judeo- 
Christian  God  and  Oedipus  a 
drama  played  out  between  mortals 
and  the  Greek  gods  of  antiquity. 

The  most  thought-provoking, 
however,  is  the  comparison 
Girard's  framework  invites  be- 
tween the  plague-ridden  Thebes 
of  Oedipus  and  today's  AIDS 
epidemic.  The  Symphony  opens 
with  the  Speaker  (Colm  Feore) 
reading  the  names  of  those  fallen 
victim  to  AIDS.  As  the  music 
progresses,  the  names  begin  grow- 
ing exponentially — on  the  screen, 
on  the  floor — encroaching  upon 
the  unperturbed  Speaker.  He  nar- 
rates the  events  of  Oedipus  with 
calm  detachment,  heightening  our 
sense  of  horror  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Award-winning  stage 
designer  Michael  Levine  uses  hu- 
man bodies  and  spectral  lighting  to 
heighten  the  effects  of  this  murder 


mystery  with  cosmic  repercus- 
sions. 

Haughty  and  self-sufficient 
Oedipus  descends  from  his  ex- 
alted throne,  walks  among  his 
corpse-strewn  city,  and  promises 
its  citizens  he  will  save  it  from  the 
plague.  He  has  saved  it  before  by 
correctly  answeringtheSphinx's 
riddle — why  should  he  fail  now? 
The  corpses  surrounding  him  be- 
gin to  stir  and  come  to  life,  but  as 
the  truth  unfolds,  we  are  faced 
with  more  and  more  questions. 
We  can  transform  our  environ- 
ment to  suit  our  desires,  we  can 
artificially  inseminate,  clone,  and 
almost  bring  back  to  life,  we  can 
study  the  surface  of  Mars  by  proxy, 
and  yet  viruses  mutate,  plagues 
erupt,  and  the  earth  is  riddled  with 
the  victims  of  AIDS.  Why  is  it  that 
we  each  have  a  lamp  to  peer  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature  and  yet  we 
continue  to  live  in  darkness?  Are 
our  scientists,  like  the  "illustrious" 
and  "renowned"  Oedipus,  able  to 
deliver  us  from  death,  darkness, 
and  disease?  Girard's  Oedipus 
poses  all  of  these  questions  and 
the  Greek  tale,  steeped  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  gives  only  an 
intimation  of  the  answers. 

Hutcheon  appreciates  Girard's 
contemporary  framework,  empha- 


sising its  particular  relevance  to 
the  artistic  community. 

'To  use  AIDS,  in  the  theatrical 
context,  is  a  very  important  hook 
for  an  audience  because  not  only 
does  everybody  in  the  audience 
know  somebody  who  has  died  of 
AIDS,  but  the  theatre  community 
has  been  devastated  by  AIDS." 

The  link  is  also  significant  from 
a  historical  point  of  view. 

"Remember  that  the  whole 
rhetoric  of  plague  was  called  up  in 
the  mid-'80s?  It  was  called  the 
'gay  plague'  by  the  moral  majority 
in  America  who  claimed  AIDS 
was  the  curse  of  God  on  the  sexu- 
ally sinful,  hereon  gay  men." 

This  marriage  of  opera  and  con- 
temporary social  comment  is  be- 
coming increasingly  popular.  (In 
Egoyan's  SalomJ,  the  title  char- 
acter was  portrayed  as  a  victim  of 
domestic  violence.)  Asked  about 
the  legitimacy  of  social  criticism  in 
this  traditionally  conservative  art 
form,  Hutcheon  explains  that, 
"[opera] ' s  only  been  traditionally 
conservative  because  of  places 
like  the  Met.  North  America  has 
been  much  more  conservati  ve  than 
Europe.  In  Europe,  where  people 
see  operas  all  the  time,  where 
even  small  cities  have  their  own 
opera  house  with  a  season  that 
goes  all  year,  they  had  to  come  up 
with  more  interesting,  relevant  pro- 
ductions because  otherwise  peo- 
ple wouldn't  go.  Here,  I  think, 
there's  been  a  deliberate  high-art 
association  with  opera.  They  want 
to  keep  it  that  way.  First  of  all,  lots 
of  new  operas  are  being  written 
and  produced  all  the  time.  And 
they  are  wonderful." 
On  this  note,  it's  high  time  to 
return  to  the  opera.  Oedipus  Rex 
with  Symphony  of  Psalms  is  now 
playing  through  October  19. 
Puccini's  Turandot  (Puccini  is 
always  a  favourite)  is  playing 
Oct.  2  through  Oct.  1 7.  The  COC 
is  selling  $40  memberships 
(which  include  an  opera  ticket) 
to  anyone  between  18  and  29 
which  gives  the  owner  the  possi- 
bility of  buying  up  to  four  addi- 
tional tickets  to  each  main  stage 
opera  this  season  for  only  $20 
(these  are  good  seats  usually 
selling  for  $65). 
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Taste  of  Cherry,  the  recently  re- 
leased film  by  Iranian  filmmaker 
Abbas  Kiarostami,  is  the  story  of 
one  man's  impending  suicide  and 
his  quest  for  an  accomplice.  It  is  a 
deceptively  simple  film,  rich  with 
political,  religious,  and  cultural  tex- 
ture. The  winner  of  the  1997 
Cannes  FilmFestivalPa/me^/'Or 
award.  Taste  of  Cherry  has  gar- 
nered praise  from  crifics  for  its 
allusi  veness,  its  simplistic  style,  and 
its  life-affirming  message. 

The  principle  character  of  the 
film,  Mr  Badi,  played  by  Homayon 
Ershadi,  intends  to  overdose  on 
sleeping  pills,  lay  down  in  a  pre- 
dug ditch,  and  hopefully  die.  What 
he  needs,  though,  is  someone  to 
arrive  the  next  morning,  confirm 
his  status — dead  or  alive — and  act 
accordingly:  if  dead,  shovel  some 
dirt  on  him,  if  alive,  pull  him  out ! 
This  should  bea  simple  task,  espe- 
cially for  the  lucrative  sum  Badi 
offers  in  return,  except  that  he  has 
some  unknown  criteria  for  his 
helper,  maki  ng  the  task  less  tempt- 
ing. 

The  film  documents  the  man' s 
search  for  and  subsequent  rejec- 
tions ofvarious  candidates.  There 
are  three  major  possibilities.  The 
first  is  a  young,  shy  soldier,  who 
eventually  runs  away  from  him. 
He  is  followed  by  the  sermon- 
preaching  seminarian,  who  gives 
the  standby  lecture  of  suicide  as 
sin.  Finally,  the  third  man  whom 
Badi  approaches,  interrogates, 
then  invites  to  the  task,  is  an 
elderly  taxidermist  who  agrees  to 
the  job.  The  last  stretch  of  the  film 
observes  Badi's  final  moments 
and  movements,  his  success  or 
failure. 

The  strength  ofTaste  of  Cherry 
lies  in  its  directness.  The  viewer 
does  not  learn  much  of  Badi's 
past,  nor  the  reason  he  wants  to 
die.  This  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
viewer's  part  has  been  both  re- 
vered and  criticized  by  viewers. 


"It's  very 
interesting  that 
a  film  out  of  the 
Islamic  Republic|^ 
comes  out  with  ^ 
homosexual 
content — we  haven't 
even  reached  sexual 
content,  let  alone  that ! 
It' s  about  a  1 000 years 
to  go  there!" 
-  director 

Abbas  Kiarostami  f' 


Nonetheless,  it  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  film. 

In  a  recent  interview  Kiarostami 
explained  that  he  wanted  "the  au- 
dience to  project  their  own  per- 
sonal sensations  and  feelings  into 
the  film  and  character . . .  secondly, 
I  didn't  want  the  audience  to  sym- 
pathize." 

What  Kiarostami  wanted  in- 
stead was  a  detached  audience, 
one  who  would  not  view  Badi  as  a 
hero,  but  as  a  representation  of 
someone  they  might  know. 

"I  think  that  the  audience  should 
always  look  at  the  film  at  some 
distance  such  that  they  will  not  get 
involved  emotionally  with  thechar- 
acter  because  with  the  power  that 
film  has,  it  can  brainwash  the  au- 
dience or  impose  issues  upon  the 
audience." 

Symbolism  abounds  in  the  film, 
from  a  shadow  image  of  Badi 
being  buried  alive,  to  the  institu- 
tions represented  by  Badi's  three 
candidates:  the  military,  religion, 
and  science.  The  film's  coda,  a 
perplexing  and  vague  ending  is 


itself  a  symbol  of  life.  According 
to  Kiarostami,  its  ambiguity  sums 
up  the  message  of  the  film,  that 
"death  has  never  accomplished 
[the]  destroying  [of]  life." 

According  to  some  critics, 
Tasle  of  Cherry  also  carries  a 
strong  undertone  of  homosexual- 
ity,  though  Kiarostami  objects. 

"It's  a  misconception.  Maybe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  film,  it' s 
not  very  clear  that  we  understand 
the  relationship  of  what's  hap- 
pening. But  eventually,  it  becomes 
clear." 

Though  North  American  audi- 
ences may  insist  that  there  exists 
an  undercurrent  of  homosexuality, 
it  is  simply  a  result  of  cultural 
differences.  Kiarostami  is  in  fact, 
quite  amused  by  the  idea. 

"If  s  very  interesfing  that  a  film 
out  of  the  Islamic  Republic  comes 
out  with  homosexual  content — 
we  haven't  even  reached  sexual 
content,  let  alone  that!  It's  about 
a  1000  years  to  go  there!" 

Kiarostami  'sotherfilmsi  nclude 
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DAZZLINGl 

NEW  CENTURY  TRAVEL 

IS  a  wondorful  place  to  help  you 
travel  wherever  you  want  to  go. 
SUPER!  They  sefve  THREE  locations; 
one  tn  downtown  Toronto,  one  in 
Scartxxough  and  one  in  Markham. 

SPLENDID! 

Toe  NEW  CENTURY  TRAVEL  mam  office  is  al 

150  DUNDAS  ST.WEST  (comer  Eii2«b«tttst) 
Suite  305  (on  the  3rd  floor) 
PHONE  41 S-977-9997 

To  get  where  you're  going- 
Go  where  you  get  it! 

Get  it?! 
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The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
every  Friday  Late  Nile 
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7:00  Ponette 
9:20  Ogre 

11.45  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show 

3:00  CIFS  -  IMy  Summer 

Vacation 
7:00  Ponette 
9:20  Ogre 

11:45  Beyond  the  Valley  of 
the  Dolls 

2:00  Ponette 

4:15  Copland 

7:00  Taxi  Drvier 

9:15  Copland 

7:00  Mean  Streets 
9:15  Copland 

7:10  Chungking  Express 
9:15  Men  in  Black 

7:00  Big  Night 
9:15  The  Cook,  The  Thief, 
The  Wife  &  Her  Lover 

7:00  Vive  L'Amour 
9:10  Thieves 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 


TMf 

BLOOR  CINEMA 


Where  Is  The  Friend's  Home, 
...And  Life  Goes  On,  and 
Through  the  Olive  Trees.  His 
works  have  been  noted  for  their 
simple  and  realistic  storylines. 
When  asked  how  he  chooses  sto- 
ries, he  cryptically  answers  that 
it's  actually  the  other  way  around, 
that  his  stories  choose  him. 

"Imagination  begins  its  opera- 
tion just  like  the  air  conditioning  of 
a  vehicle — to  cool  off  the  internal 
system.  Therefore,  through  our 
imagination,  we  can  resolve  the 
bitter  events  in  our  life  and  de- 
velop an  imaginafion  that  will  re- 
lieve us  from  it.  Therefore,  just 
like  a  fan  or  cooling  system  for  a 
car,  imagination  has  a  function 
that  causes  continuity  and  exten- 
sion of  life.  In  fact,  it's  a  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  difficult  reali- 
ties of  life." 

Kiarostami  does  aot  use  pro- 
fessional actors.  In  fact,  in  Taste 
of  Cherry,  the  actors  of  the  film 
never  meet  each  other — it  was 
always  Kiarostami  who  sat  oppo- 
site the  actor  being  filmed.  This  is 
an  interesting  situation  for  the 
viewer;  as  Kiarostami  constantly 
shifts  the  point  of  view,  the  viewer 
is  left  without  a  character  to  iden- 
tify with. 

Taste  of  Cherry  is  not  an  enter- 
tainingfilm.  Like  the  windingroads 
so  prevalent  in  the  picture,  the 
story  curves  and  bends  in  familiar 
and  repeated  situations  and  con- 
texts. Viewers  will  not  be  mes- 
merized by  sublime  landscapes, 
nor  dabbing  eyes  out  of  sorrow  for 
Mr.  Badi.  Instead,  the  film  begs 
the  viewer  to  ponder  and  question 
life,  death,  and  everything  in  be- 
tween. Quiet,  solemn,  understated, 
yet  pulsating  with  the  rhythm  of 
1  ife,  Tas/e  of  Cherry  is  the  kind  of 
film  many  North  American  audi- 
ences have  not  yet  seen.  It  is  not 
Forrest  Gump,  or 
Trainspotting — it  is  quite  rightly, 
in  a  class  of  its  own. 


Copyright 
LOVE STORY 

Vik/BMG 
The  most  distressing  thing  about 
Love  Story  is  not  that  it's  un- 
apologetic,  polite  Canadian  pop, 
but  that  Copyright  don't  even 
sound  the  least  bit  Canadian. 
This  is  Brit-pop  sans  the  atti- 
tude, posing  about  as  much  of  a 
threat  as  a  parked  car.  It's  been 
six  years  since  Copyright's  last 
offering,  and  apparently  time  has 
only  blunted  their  angst.  Musi- 
cally, Love  Story  never  strays 
far  from  the  mid-tempo,  cho- 
rused-guitar  atmosphere  estab- 
lished on  the  first  tune,  'Trans- 
figuration," and  let  me  tell  you. 
Copyright  won't  make  many 
friends  in  the  indie-rock  com- 
munity with  that  much  reverb. 
Things  get  a  trifle  dangerous 
with  "Omnicide,"  a  verbose  po- 
litical rocker  that  harks  back  to 
Manic  Street  Preachers  when 
Richey  James  was  still  among 
the  living  (and  MSP  had  a  social 
conscience).  Other  than  that. 
Love  Story  is  fraught  with  a 
self-consciously  clever  lyrical 
style  that  reaches  a  level  of 
smarminess  I  thought  was  ex- 
clusively reserved  forSting.  For 
those  bands  aspiring  to  find  a 
niche  in  the  "Lifeless  Contem- 
porary Pop"  genre,  be  warned: 
these  guys  already  own  the 
rights. 

ANDRE  MAYER 


Various  Artists 
RAP  ESSENTIALS  VOL  TWO 

Beat  Factory/EMI 
In  the  tradition  of  its  predeces- 
Rap  Essentials  Volume  Two 
offers  a  mix  of  serious  stand- 


outs and  sound  support.  Boast- 
ing pure  Canadian  content, /?ap 
Essentials  Volume  Two  has 
already  provided  a  top  1 0  hit  in 
the  form  of  Infinite's  "Gotta 
Get  Mine."  However,  unlike 
Volume  One,  it  is  the  female 
artists  who  dominate  on  this 
compilation,  Michee  Mee  re- 
claims her  throne  as  Queen  of 
Canadian  hip  hop  with  the  track 
"Cover  Girl"  and  hot  on  her 
heels  are  Furee's  "Lights  Out" 
and  Motion '  s  "Use  What  U  Got 
(Remix),"  both  of  which  prove 
that  women  rappers  are  laying 
lesser  men  to  waste.  Solid  tracks 
by  Madlocks,  Marvel,  Sic 
Sense,  M.A.D.andStSofMind 
complete  this  strong  embodi- 
ment of  the  Canadian  hip  hop 
scene.  Beat  Factory  has  once 
again  put  a  much  needed  spot- 
light on  original  talent  in  this 
country. 

DENISEING 


Brian  Jonestown  Massacre 
GIVE  IT  BACK! 

Bomp 

As  if  you  needed  another  re- 
minder of  how  pathetic  and  un- 
productive your  life  is,  along 
comes  Anton  Newcombe  and 
the  Brian  Jonestown  Massacre 
with  their  sixth  remarkable  al- 
bum in  the  past  two  years.  But 
the  BJM's  excesses  can  be  ex- 
cused; after  all,  it  is  a  huge  un- 
dertaking to  find  links  between 
the  mod-blues  of  the  Yardbirds, 
the  nihilistic  indulgences  of  the 
Velvet  Underground,  Beatlesy 
jangle  pop,  "Paint  It  Black"-era 
Stones,  and  Spacemen  3  repeti- 
tion. However,  Give  It  Back! 
condenses  the  sprawl  of  earlier 
releases  into  an  airtight  55-minute 
journey  through  the  history  of 
psych-rock,  and  makes  filling 
those  gaps  look  very  easy:  the 
mind-ftjckingcentrepiece"Sue," 
for  instance,  finds  Newcombe 
mainlining  the  tribal  drones  of 
the  Velvets  in  one  arm,  and  the 
erotic  throbbing  noise  of 
Spiritualized  in  the  other.  As  the 
•  Continued  on  next  page 
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•  Tibet  not  too  bad  « 

Mdsl  ofllic  people  111  the  screening  lor  ihis  nio\  ie  seemed  lo 
ihink  llKit  Seven  Years  In  Tibet  re;illy  nieanl  Two  Hours 

^_  Droolini;  Copiously  Over  Brail  Fill.  Sitdly.  nol  being  ;i  big  ^_ 

^^l;in  of  the  golden  boy  liiiiiseir,  I  was  not  fully  able  to 
appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  movie  (to  give  credit  to  the 
movie-makers,  at  the  time  he  was  cast  they  didn' t  know  that 

^^they  were  getting  Brad  Pitt,  sex  bomb.  They  thought  they 
were  getting  Brad  Pitt,  innocuous  pretty  hoy  aelor.) 

Just  to  get  this  out  of  the  way.  Brad  started  out  in  a  while 
sweater,  a  brow  n  leather  jacket,  and  a  pack  slung  casually 
overone  shoulder.  He  had  a  sulky  yet  arrogant  expression  on 
his  face  and  the  lower  lip  was  protruding  more  than  usual. 
Later  on.  Brad  spent  most  of  the  prison  years  looking  like  a 

SB  sullen  1 2-year-old.  an  image  that  was  enhanced  by  his  boy 
scout  outfit  and  silly  blond  hair.  This  part  of  the  movie  was 
'"""^^''^^  l^y  Brad's  "ugly'  phase.  He  spent  most  of  this  |m 
section  in  rags  with  a  windburned  face  and  a  distinctly 
unimpressi\  e  beard.  However,  the  pout  was  still  out  in  full  |^ 
force,  even  though  its  effect  was  slightly  diminished  by  his 
cracked  lips.  The  "ugly'  phase  didn't  last  long  because  as  mm 
soon  as  Brad  and  co.  arrived  in  Lhasa  he  was  treated  to  a 
bath  and  shave  which  miraculously  restored  both  his  looks 
and  his  obnoxious  attitude.  He  spent"  the  rest  of  the  film 
looking  lovely. 

°   Oh  yeah.  Seven  Years  in  Tihei  is  the  story  of  Heinrich 
Harrer.  a  mountaineer  who  attempted  to  conquer  Nanga  ^_ 
Parbet,  the  ninth  highest  peak  i  n  the  world,  but  instead  ended 
up  finding  peace  and  spiritual  enlightenment  as  tutor  and 

^B  tviend  to  the  young  Dalai  Lama.  ^B 
The  film  portrays  Harrer  as  an  arrogant  loner  whose 

^B  piopensityofninningaway  stopshim  from  really  growing  up. 
It  starts  out  with  the  young  and  cocky  Harrer  leaving 

SB  Germany  and  his  wife  behind  to  go  dashing  off  into  the  IB 

 Himalayas  because  climbing  mountains  is  better  than  liang- 

ing  around  to  see  your  child  being  born. 

After  being  denied  his  bid  for  the  top  of  the  mountain  by 

^B  ^I'l  avalanche.  Harrer  and  the  rest  of  the  expedition  are^B 
arrested  by  English  soldiers  and  sent  to  a  prison  camp.  His 

Bl  eventual  escape  withoneof  his  fellow  mountaineerstw  hose^g 
name  I  can't  remember — let's  call  him  the  sidekick)  leads 
him  back  into  the  Himalayas  and  eventually  into  Lhasa,  the  flB 
holy  city  ofTibet.  There,  he  meets  the  Dalai  Lama  and  their 

■B  subsequentTrien^shi  p  along  with  the  Chinese  occupation  of 
Tibet  forms  the  core  of  the  rest  of  the  film.  It's  all  very 

«l  mo\ing. 

I  didn't  want  tolikethis  film,  but  sadly.  I  was  sucked  in.The^^ 
film  is  visually  stunning  and  the  acting,  especially  the  actor ^_ 
who  played  the  young  Dalai  Lama,  leaves  nothing  to  be^* 
desired.  Maybe  there's  more  to  Brad  Pitt  than  previously^^ 
suspected.  Then  again,  maybe  I  was  taken  in  by  his  w onk)^^' 
German  accent.  ALLEEN  MIRAKIAN^ 


Wowcc  Gzowski! 


BY  PAUL  GALPERN 

What  an  insult  that  Canadian  icon 
Peter  Gzowski  should  choose 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  to 
broadcast  his  last  of  over  2000 
radio  shows.  A  new  biographical 
documentary  to  be  aired  this  Sun- 
day onCBCTelevision'sZ-(/ean^/ 
Times  reveals 
Gzowski  chose 
this  small  prairie 
town  to  broadcast 
thelastWommg- 
side  because  it 
was  where  his  ca- 
reer began,  in  ear- 
nest. There,  he 
was  editor  of  the 
Moose  Jaw 
Times-Herald. 

But  before 
that,  he  was  the 
Varsity  s  editor. 
What  about  us, 
Mr.  Gzowski? 
This  is  where  you  began.  A  de- 
voted hack  at  our  campus  paper,  a 
young  Peter  in  the  early  1950s 
"lived  by  the  printed  word."  It  is  no 
wonder  his  face  is  absent  among 
the  banners  now  flying  across  cam- 
pus— Gzowski  never  graduated 
from  the  university.  There  was  no 
time  for  study,  as  he  divided  his 
time  between//ie  VaraVy  and  cov- 
ering the  police  beat  for  two  To- 
rontodailies. 

Despite  an  all-too-brief  glimpse 
at  Gzowski 's  Varsity  years,  there 
is  not  much  to  celebrate  in  this 
one-dimensional  documentary.  We 
get  the  smiling  happy  childhood, 
small-town  images,  some  suspense 
at  his  parents'  divorce,  an  account 
of  his  schooldays,  more  small-town 
images  and  the  ups-and-downs  of 
his  career  in  journalism.  There  are 
some  embarrassi  ng  moments  from 
his  flop  late-night  TV  show  in  the 
mid- 1 970s,  and  a  suggestion  that 
Canada's  hero  was  a  neglectful 
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father.  But  in  the  balance,  Gzowski 
gets  a  whitewash. 

While  he  may  deserve  all  this, 
the  documentary  fails  in  one  im- 
portant aspect.  It  pays  no  homage 
to  what  was  certainly  Gzowski' s 
most  profound  achievement. 
Gzowski  helped  craft  and  define  a 
Canadian  identity — not  a  patriotic 
flag-waving  vi- 
sion of  Canada, 
but  a  subtle 
sense  of  com- 
munity, and 
commonality  of 
experience.  In 
his  1 5  years  on 
CBC  Radio's 
Morningside, 
he  interviewed 
Canadians  of 
many  faces, 
cultures  and 
convictions, 
and  by  virtue  of 
their  appear- 
ance on  his  show,  they  became 
part  of  the  common  Canadian  ex- 
perience. 

Most  Canadians  who  listened 
toGzowski  loved  him,  and  his  pas- 
sage from  CBC  Radio  has  been 
much  mourned.  This  shoiild  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  the  docu- 
mentary. Instead,  we  are  treated 
to  another  image  of  small-town 
Canada:  the  final  Morningside 
broadcast  in  Moose  Jaw.  Perhaps 
Gzowski  chose  a  Moose  Jaw  hotel 
over  our  Varsity  office  as  the 
setting  of  his  final  scene  for  an 
important  reason.  It  was  never 
about  him,  or  about  where  he 
started  his  career.  It  was  about 
places  like  Moose  Jaw,  and  other 
small  pieces  in  the  fabric  of  a 
Canada  that  he  has  helped  create. 

The  CBC  Life  and  Times  docu- 
mentary "Peter  Gzowski  -  The 
Writer  on  the  Radio"  airs  on 
Oct.  12  at  10p.m. 


•  Continued  from  page  9 

Brian  Jonestown  Massacre 
would  tell  you,  the  '60s  and  '90s 
are  no  different — it'.s  all  a  mat- 
ter of  how  you  look  at  the  digits. 

STUART  BERMAN 


Seely 
SECONDS 

Too  Pure/Beggars  Banquet 
It's  no  surprise  that  Seely 's 
founding  members  were  archi- 
tecture students.  From  the  geo- 
metrical cover  to  the  plateaus  of 
soundthat  make  up  theirsecond 
album  (get  it?  Seconds?  har 
har),  everything  about  his  band 
artfully  weU-constmctedlt'salso 
nosurprise  the  Atlanta bandis on 
Stereolab's  former  label:  Seely 
is  a  sort  of  American  answer  to 
the  'Lab,  although  its  music  is  a 
little  airier  and  less  "stuck  in  a 
groove."  Fuzz  guitars  spar  with 
analog  synths;  breathy  vocals 
are  pinctuated  by  heavy,  groov- 
ing drums;  and  the  banal  gets 
warped  by  the  strange.  Seconds 
ispopmusicyoucanenjoy  witli- 
out  the  guilt  factor.  If  Brian  Eno 
evercomesoverfor  drinks,  play 
him  this  album. 

MIKEDOHERTY 


Smoother  ^ 
WHAT  A  LIFE 

Sonic  Unyon/EMI 
The  three  chord  punk  revival 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane  these 
days.  This  isevidenced  by  local 
Sonic  Unyonsignees  Snroother, 
who  make  play-by-numbers 
Green  Day  which  is  in  turn  play- 
by-numbers  Buzzcocks  and 
Ramones.  Yet  Smoother  call 
their  music  "super  pop"— how 
trendy .  Not  many  surpri  ses  are 
to  be  found  here;  well  worn 
chords  lead  from  one  to  another 
and  from  song  to  song  in  the 
same  zi  ppy  punk  tempo.  To  add 
to  the  sense  of  deja  vu,  lead 
si  nger  Andrew  Franey  sings  just 
like  Hayden  would  havebefore 
his  voice  changed.  You  know 
where  Smoother  are  coming 
from  and  you  know  where 
they're  going. 

GAEUNWOOLHAM 


ApoUoFourForty 
ELECTRO  GLIDE 
IN  BLUE 

Stealth  Sonic/Epic 
With  their  new  album  Electro 
Glide  in  Blue,  the  British  col- 
lecti  ve  Apol  loFourForty  attempt 
to  fuse  the  artificial  sounds  of 
the  console  with  the  more  tradi- 
tional melodies  of  the  live  in- 
strument. Unfortunately,  what 
results  is  an  album  long  on  con- 
cept and  short  on  execution. 
ApoUoFourForty  labelsiis  mu- 
sic as  a  fusion  of  techno,  trip- 
hop  and  drum  and  bass,  with 
eiementsof  pop,  funk,  jazz,  clas- 
sical and  film  music.  But  it's 
apparent  that  this  characteriza- 
tion is  more  wishful  thinking 
than  anything  else.  Electro 
Glide  in  Blue  has  less  rhythm 
than  a  Spice  Giris  album  and  the 
musical  cohesion  of  a  child 
pounding  away  at  a  Casiotone 
•  Continued  on  next  page 


DOFASCO 

Otff  product  Is  steel.  Our  strength  is  people. 


Career 

Opportunities 


Dofksco  is  one  of  North  Americas 
iTK»t  productive  tmd  profitable  steel- 
mtikers.  Using  the  latest  Basic  Oxygen 
and  Electric  Arc  Steelmaldng 
Processes,  we  produce  a  full  range  of 
flat  rolled  steels  for  our  customers  in 
the  Automotive,  Enei^,  Pipe  and 
Tube,  Appliance,  Container,  and  Steel 
Distribution  Industries. 

As  a  market-driven  compcuny, 
we're  committed  to  exciting  strategies 
for  long-term  economic  growth — 
which  include  investment  in  new 

For  more  information  about  Dofasco, 


technologies  and  the  recruitment  of 
exceptional  graduates  who  can  share 
our  vision  for  the  future. 

We're  offering  permanent  posi- 
tions to  1998  graduates  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines,  as  well  as  summer 
employment  to  students  in  their 
final  summer  before  graduation. 

Well  be  interviewing  on  yoiu- 
campus  soon.  Check  with  your  Career 
Placement  Offices  for  more  details, 
visit  our  website:  www.dofasco.ca 
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synthesizer.  It  seems  that  thi  s 
band's  only  strong  suit  is  its 
clever  and  poetic  song  titles, 
leading  one  to  believe  that 
they  would  be  more  success 
ful  turning  out  verse  instead 
of  albums. 

MENYGRAUMAN 


Random  Killing 
STRANDED 

Raw  Energy 
Random  Killing  have  been 
around  for  ten  years,  and 
while  most  bands  lose  energy 
after  reaching  the  decade 
mark,  this  one  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  losing  any  steam. 
Forabunch  of  guys  that  origi- 
nally got  together  fortbehell 
of  it,  they  create  some  inter- 
esting hardcore  punk.  Witii 
15  songs  in  ,30  minutes. 
Stranded  is  finished  before- 
most  bands  are  warmed  up. 
This  maites  you  want  to  hear 
the  album  again,  so  that  you 
can  maybe  catch  some  more 
of  i  t  the  second  time  arotmd. 
The  music  i.s  innovative,  with 
catchy  riffs  and  strong  vo- 
cafs~-singcr  Drool  has  an 
interesting  range  of  growls, 
shouts  and  yells.  Overall, 
those  familiar  with  Random 
Killing  wil!  not  be  disap- 
pointed, and  for  those  wish- 
ing to  support  local  hardcore, 
this  is  a  good  start, 

KEITH  CARMAN 


Down  in  the  dumps 


Kate  Fillion. 


discuss  every  aspect  of  dumping, 
from  "How  to  Know  When  to 
Go"  (the  tell-tale  signs  that  a  re- 
lationship is  over);  "Graceless 
Exits"  (what  not  to  say  or  do); 
"Dressing  for  Ditching"  (choos- 
ing the  appropriate  attire);  and 
"Spin  Control"  (handling  post- 
ditch  PR), 

Various  manners  of  dumping 
are  also  examined  in  detail,  from 
the  old-fashioned  "Dear  John"  let- 
ter, to  the  more  modem  fax  and  e- 


How  to  »««!l*r  »  <JUV', 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

Having  trouble  dumping  your  boy- 
friend Rio,  that  two-timing  creep? 

Or  perhaps  you're  a  guy  like 
myself  who  thrives  upon  rejec- 
tion and  wants  to  read  a  bookthat 
will  allow  you  to  vicariously  expe- 
rience the  pain  of  being  dumped? 

If  you  fit  either  of  these  catego- 
ries, then  How  to  Dump  a  Guy:  A 
Coward's Maiiualhy  Kate  Fillion 
and  Ellen  Ladowsky  is  a  must 
read.  It  is  essentially  an  etiquette 
guide  to  dumping  with  grace  and 
dignity. 

Duri  ng  a  recent  book  reading  at 
Hart  House,  the  authors  wryly 
said  they  wrote  the  book  because, 
"there  are  plenty  of  books  offering 
advice  on  how  to  find  and  keep  a 
guy,  [but]  there  are  no  books  on 
how  to  leave  a  guy." 

"We  wrote  the  book  with  a 
sense  of  humour,"  added  Fillion. 
"We  didn't  want  it  to  feel  so 
super  serious.  Ending  a  relation- 
ship does  not  portend  the  end  of 
the  world." 

The  book  covers  all  the  finer 
points  of  breaking-up.  Chapters 


How  to  Dump  a  Guy 

Kate  Fillion  & 
Ellen  Ladowsky 

Harper  Collins 


mail  ditch.  Each  method  is  as- 
sessed to  determine  the  least  pain- 
ful and  most  appropriate  one  given 
the  duration  and  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship. 

According  to  the  authors,  the 
greatest  faux  pas  a  woman  can 
commit  when  ditching  a  guy,  is 
attempting  to  dump  him  gradu- 
ally which  only  prolongs  the 
agony. 

"It  is  wrong  to  end  a  relationship 


in  a  way  in  which  people  are  gra-, 
tuitously  hurt,"  says  Fillion. 

"Holding  out  hope  [for  the  re- 
lationship]  is  wrong,"  adds 
Ladowsky,  "even  if  she  suspects 
that  she  may  not  be  doing  the 
right  thing.  Only  when  two  peo- 
ple are  apart  wi  1 1  they  see  whether 
they  really  are  better  off  to- 
gether." 

The  book  also  categorizes  diffi- 
cult-to-dump  men  and  offers  spe- 
cific advice  on  the  proper  ditching 
technique  for  each  type.  Other 
issues  discussed  include:  whether 
you  can  still  be  friends,  problems 
arising  from  having  sex  with  an  ex, 
and  how  to  get  him  back  when  you 
realize  that  you've  made  a  mis- 
take. 

My  only  qualm  with  How  to 
Dump  a  Guy  is  that  it  does  not 
include  an  epilogue  directedat  men 
offering  advice  on  counter-tactics 
to  prevent  a  break-up  or  how  to 
improve  their  chances  of  getting 
back  together. 

However,  says  Ladowsky: 
"Guys  might  improve  their  future 
chances  by  accepting  it,  by  not 
whining  and  complaining  and  by 
giving  the  other  person  space," 


Ellen  Ladowsky. 
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Graduating  year:. 
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The  Financial  Post,  Circulation  Department 

333  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSA  4N2 
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SPORT 


X-couiitrywomeiifiiiish 
second  at  Waterloo 

The  women's  cross  country  Blues  performed  impressively  at  the 
Waterloo  Invitational  this  past  weekend,  finishing  silver,  behind 
Guelph  University. 

Sara  Gardner  and  Jennifer  Drynan  paced  li  of  T  with  fourth  and 
six,th  place  finishes  respectively,  while  Miriam  Young  foUowedup 
with  a  solid  time  of  1 3  ;05  over  the  four-kilometre  run. 

"I  am  very  excited  about  the  women'schancesat  theprovincials," 
said  Blues  coach  Kirkde  Fazio,  who  expects  his  team  to  be  ranked 
i  n  the  national  top  fi  ve  after  its  strong  sho  wi  ng  behind  Guelph,  which 
was  ranked  number  one  going  into  the  meet. 

On  the  men' s  side,  the  rebuilding  Blues  had  one  highlight.  Captain 
Kirk  Dillabaugh  ran  the  8km  course  in  26:21  to  finish  third  overall,  and 
looks  ready  to  challenge  for  provincial  all-star  honours  when  the  team 
goes  to  the  Ontario  Enais  three  weekends  from  now  in  Windsor. 

Forthe  finals,  Dillabaugh  will  be  accompanied  by  teammates  Jason 
Sears,  Badih  Schoveri,Eric  Kupcaand  Brian  Blew.  De Fazio  still  has 
to  pick  from  four  athletes  to  fill  in  the  remaining  two  spots  on  the 
seven-man  team  he  will  send  to  Windsor. 

The  Blues  have  already  chosen  their  female  representatives, 
deciding  to  go  with  Jackie  Sandoz,  Jeannie  Doig,  Mdinda  Bay  Uss  and 
Olivia  Wu  in  addition  to  Gardner,  Drynan  and  Young. 

Shorts  continued  on  page  13 

MT  TB  4. 
vii 

whiTe 


on  tap 


the  week  of  Oct.  9  - 12 
THURSDAY 

BASEBALL:  vs.  Georgian  College  (doubleheader)  at  Stan  Wadlow 
Park  in  East  York,  6  p.m. 

FOOTBALL:  vs.  Guelph  at  Varsity  Stadium,  7  p.m. 

RUGBY:  women  vs.  Queen's  at  Back  Campus,  3  p.m.;  men  vs. 

Carleton  in  Ottawa,  3  p.m, 

WATER  POLO:  men  vs.  York  in  North  York,  7:30  p.m. 
FRIDAY 

HOCKEY:  men  vs,  Ohio  State  in  Ohio 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  Manitoba  Tournament  in  Manitoba 

SATURDAY 

ROWING:  men  and  women  -  Brock  Invitational  in  St.  Catharines, 

8:30am, 

VOLLEYBALL;  women  -  Manitoba  Tournament  in  Manitoba 
SUNDAY 

HOCKEY:  men  vs.  Michigan  in  Michigan,  3  p.m. 

SOCCER:  vs.  Ryerson  at  Varsity  Stadium,  women  at  1  p.m.,  men  at 

3  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  Manitoba  Tournament  in  Manitoba 
Home  games  in  bold. 

Back  Campus  (Hoskin  and  Devonshire):  The  big  field  north 

of  University  College,  and  south  of  Trinity  College, 

Stan  Wadlow  Park  (Woodbine  aaod  Cosbarn):  Take  the 

subway  eastbound  on  the  Bloor-Danforth  line  to  Woodbine  station 

and  take  a  connecting  bus  north  to  Cosbum. 

Varsity  Stadium  (Bloor  and  Bedford):  Find  your  way  to  St. 

George  and  Bloor,  then  walk  one  block  west  to  Devonshire,  which 

is  the  street  west  of  the  stadium. 


Macfe  FRESH  before  your  eyes! 

Many  vegetarian  choices 


Perlbctifin 

462  YONGE  ST 

1/2  bik  north  of  College 

Phone:  (416)  964-0929 
We  deliver! 


Shov/  your  student  ID  &  receive  FREE  pop  with  pasta  purchase 


Football  to  clash  with  Guelph 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Are  you  ready  for  some  Thursday 
night  football? 

The  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues  will 
face  the  No.  1  ranked  team  in 
Canada,  the  Guelph  Gryphons,  to- 
night at  Varsity  Stadium  at  7  p.m. 
Last  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Blues 
were  spanked  by  the  Wi  1  f  rid  Laurier 
Golden  Hawks  32-8  in  Waterloo, 
and  their  record  dropped  to  1  -4. 

The  offence  went  out  and 
racked  up  an  i  mpressi  ve  424  total 
yards,  by  far  U  of  T's  best  statis- 
tical effort  of  the  season.  But  in- 
consistency again  prevailed,  as  the 
Blues  couldn't  scoreasingle  touch- 
down. Instead,  they  settled  for 
two  first-half  points  on  singles  and 
two  second-half  field  goals  by  Yurij 
Medwidsky. 

As  Varsity  head  coach  Bob 
Laycoe  said,  the  team  "shot  itself 
in  the  foot"  numerous  times. 

"When  we  got  into  reasonable 
scoring  position, either  becauseof 
a  penalty  or  a  breakdown,  we 
were  pushed  backed  into  first/sec- 
ond and  20situations,"said  Laycoe. 

And  again  going  by  statistics, 
quarterback  Mark  Dienesch  had  his 
second  consecuti  ve  good  game.  He 
completed  1 6  of  36  passes  for  249 
yards  and  wasn't  intercepted  at  all. 

With  the  offence  not  producing 
like  it  did  against  the  Waterloo 
Warriors  almost  two  weeks  ago, 
U  of  T's  defence  was  once  more 
in  the  position  of  having  to  keep  the 
team  in  the  game.  Itdid  wellinthe 


first  half,  allowing  only  a  touch- 
down and  nine  total  points.  But  the 
defence  wore  down  in  the  second 
half,  yielding  three  touchdowns. 

Now  the  Blues  must  contend 
with  last  year's  Yates  Cup  (On- 
tario) champion  ahd  the  only  unde- 
feated team  in  the  country,  Guelph 
which  enters  tonight '  s  match  with 
a  5-0  mark. 

"We  have  to  show  some  im- 
provement, but  we  can't  be  too 
concerned  about  Guelph's 


progress ,  Laycoe  said.  "We  have 
to  improve  what  we're  doing." 

On  Saturday,  the  Gryphons  got 
by  the  York  Yeomen  with  a  1 6- 1 2 
decision  in  a  battle  of  two  of  the 
three  unbeaten  teams  in  the  league. 

U  of  T  played  Guelph  in  the 
opening  game  of  the  season  and 
was  defeated  17-4.  In  that  con- 
test, Dienesch  threw  three  inter- 
ceptions and  was  sacked  as  many 
times  by  the  Gryphons'  defence. 

Laycoe  cites  defence  as 


Guelph's  top  strength,  but  they 
also  have  a  good  balance  between 
their  running  and  passing  games. 
Quarterback  Nathan  Body  is 
ranked  in  the  top  five  nationally  in 
passing. 

The  Blues-Gryphons  match  is 
the  only  Thursday  game  of  the 
year  in  the  league,  so  the  team  had 
to  change  its  practicing  routine 
around.  They  practised  on  both 
Sunday  and  Monday,  which  are 
normally  off-days. 


Mens  water  polo  nets  two  wins 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  water  polo  Blues,  last 
year' s  Ontario  champions,  started 
off  the  1 997  season  on  the  same 
winning  note,  defeating  the  West- 
ern Mustangs  13-5  and  the 
McMaster  Marauders  12-11  on 
the  road  this  past  weekend. 
Considering  they  had  to  play 


without  the  services  of  starters 
Som  Self  and  Marko  Bulatovic, 
who  were  both  injured,  the  victo- 
ries represented  more  than  just 
four  points  in  the  standings. 

Peter  "Smiley"  Smiechowski 
scored  nine  goals  against  Western 
and  six  more  against  Mac,  includ- 
ing the  game  winner  with  five 
seconds  left.  Ted  Bader  added 
four  markers  against  the  Mus- 


tangs and  a  pair  against  the  Ma- 
rauders. However,  Blues  head 
coach  Peter  Lohasz  gives  credit  to 
the  Blues'  supporting  cast  for  the 
weekend's  victories. 

"The  key  wasn' t  Smiley  and  Ted, 
it  was  Goran  Bajic,  Greg  Wells, 
Jordan  Shapiro  and  Peter  Tait," 
said  the  coach,  referring  to  the  four 
players  who  filled  in  the  holes  left 
by  Seif  and  Bulatovic.  'They  did  a 


fantastic  job  on  defence.  This  team 
played  very  well  given  the  experi- 
ence we  had  in  the  water." 

Eric  Davis  also  scored  for  U  ofT, 
netting  two  goals,  while  Bajic  and 
veteran  Chris  Reisig  had  one  each. 

The  Blues  face  off  against  their 
perennial  rivals  and  victims  in  last 
year's  provincial  final,  the  York 
Yeomen,  this  Thursday  in  the 
Yeomen '  s  home  pool ,  at  7: 30  p. m, 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


TORONTO'S  BEST  KEPT  SECRET 

THE  TAVERN 

at  the  Strathcona  Hotel 
60  York  Street,  beloiv  Wellington 
4:00pm  to  2:00am,  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
pool  tables,  darts,  tournaments,  c^uarts, 
draft,  pitchers,  tasty  nibblies,  cd  juke  box, 
bi^  screen  T.V.'s,  specialty  nights 

OPENING  FRIC^AY  SEPT.  12/97 

 under  new  managgment  


Sky  dive 

V2  price 


$99 


Special 
November 
through  April 


Parachute  School  of  Toronto  Limited 
Box  100,  Arthur  Ontario,  NOG  1  AO 

The  most  experienced  skydiving  school  in  Canada 
Over  32  000  trained 
Group  discounts  available 
Call  for  details  and  directions  1-800-361-5867 

1 -800-DO 1  -  JUMP 


WE'VE  EXPANDED 

Our  2nd  floor  has 
an  additional  15,000  books 
and  a  JUICE  BAR! 


Come 
UPSTAIRS 
for 
more 
GREAT 
SAVINGS! 

SEEKERS  BOOKS  925-1982 

S09  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 

NEW  AND  m  800KS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  OPEN  J  DAYS  i  WEEK  MM  TO  IMIHT 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Soccer  men  move  into  first, 
women  closer  to  playoff  spot 
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BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  fifth-place  women's  soccer 
Blues  played  the  second-place 
York  Yeowomen  for  the  second 
time  this  season,  and  again,  U  of  T 
wasn '  t  i  ntimidated.  The  B 1  ues  fol- 
lowed up  on  their  shocking  2-1 
victory  earlier  this  season  at  Var- 
sity Stadium  with  a  0-0  draw  this 
past  Sunday  on  the  Yeowomen 's 
home  field. 

After  a  rough  1-4  start  to  the 
season,  the  Blues  have  gone  2- 1  - 
2  in  their  past  five  games  to 
move  into  a  tie  in  the  points 
standings  with  the  fourth-place 
Carleton  Ravens.  The  Ravens, 
however,  have  a  game  in  hand, 
which  makes  U  of  T's  last  two 
games  against  Ryerson  and 
Queen's  must-win  situations. 
The  Blues  face  off  against 
Ryerson  at  1  p.m.  this  Sunday  at 
Varsity  Stadium. 

The  men's  soccer  team  gained 
sole  possession  of  first  place  in 
Ontario's  East  division  with  a  3-2 
win  yesterday  night  over  Ryerson. 
After  falling  behind  1 -Dearly,  the 
Blues  scored  three  consecutive 
goals  to  put  the  Rams  away. 

"We  tried  some  new  thi  ngs  and 
put  in  some  youngerplayers,"  noted 
Blues  head  coach  Jim  Leflcos,  "but 
the  main  thing  was  to  get  the  three 
points  and  we  did." 

The  first-half  goal  by  the  Rams 
broke  a  six-game  shutout  streak 
by  U  of  T  goalkeeper  Theo  Zagar, 
who  after  letting  in  two  goals  in  the 
season  opener  against  Queen's, 
has  allowed  only  four  goals  in  the 


nine  games  since  then. 

"Theo  and  the  back  four  [de- 
fenders] have  been  very  strong," 
said  Lefkos.  "1  felt  a  little  bit  of 
relief  to  see  the  [Ryerson]  goals... 
Sometimes  it  can  put  a  lot  more 
pressure  on  you  to  keep  up  a  streak 


like  that." 

After  yesterday's  win,  the 
B  lues  now  have  a  record  of  7-1-2, 
good  for  23  points  and  a  three- 
point  lead  over  Queen's,  which 
has  a  game  in  hand.  If  U  of  T  wins 
its  last  two  games  over  Ryerson 


and  Queen's,  it  will  clinch  first 
place  and  home-field  advantage 
for  the  playoffs. 

The  men's  game  against  the 
Rams,  which  follows  the  wom- 
en's match  on  Sunday,  starts  at  3 
p.m. 


The  men's  lacrosse  team  split 
its  weekend  games,  beating 
Brock  handily  13-6,  but  drop- 
pinga  10-8  decision  to  Queen's. 
The  Blues,  who  finished  with  a 
1-7  mark  last  year,  currently 
have  a  record  of  4-2  and  an 
Ontario  playoff  berth.  Needless 


to  say,  their  performance  so  far 
has  been  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
player-coach  Tyler  Davies. 

"After  last  season,  we  had  to  be 
realistic  and  set  a  goal  of  .500  for 
this  year.  But  the  guys  have  been 
playing  so  well  and  coming  to- 
gether as  a  team,"  said  Davies. 


The  Blues  have  three  weeks 
off  until  their  next  regular-season 
matches,  two  clashes  against  the 
York  Yeomen  and  the  McMaster 
Marauders.  U  of  T  beat  York  at 
Back  Campus  to  open  the  season, 
but  lost  a  closeone  to  McMaster' s 
home  turf  the  game  after. 


SPORTS  HORTS 


tomngconUniies 
to  improve 

Tlie  Blues  rowing  teams  participated  in  the  Trent  and  Western 
Invitattonais  this  past  weekend. 

The  only  victory  any  of  their  crews  posted  was  in  the  novice 
women' s  lightweight  ei  ghts  at  the  Western  meet.  However,  assistant 
coacti  Moore  Miller  is  not  discouraged. 

'  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  shown  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season,"  he  said.  "Even  from  Saturday  [theTrent  invite]  to  Sunday 
{the  Western  Invite],  the  crews  began  to  get  a  feel  for  racing  again." 

The  Blues  have  this  weekend's  Brock  Invitational  to  prepare  for, 
and  then  most  of  the  rowers  will  headtoMcGill  forthatuniversity's 
invitadonaltwoweekendsfromnow. 

TTiehghtweightmen'seights  as  well  as  a  lightweight  women's  four 
crew  will  skip  the  McGi  11  invite  to  participate  in  the  Boston  Regatta. 

Lacrossesplits 
weekendgames 

The  women '  s  lacrosse  Blues  posted  a  win  and  a  loss  on  the  weekend, 
defeating  Trent  1 2-7  but  losing  9- 1  to  York.  Jennifer  Jungli  t  i  t  up  once 
again,  scoring  four  goals  against  Trent,  Sherri  Ghatur  and  Carmen 
Bewell  added  three  markers  each,  while  Kerri  Ryan  added  a  pair. 
They  now  prepare  to  face  York  and  Trent  in  their  first  home  games 
of  the  year,  two  Saturdays  from  now  on  Back  Campus. 

Fencing  performs 
well  at  U  of  T  invite 

The  U  of  T  fencing  team  kicked  off  its  season  by  hosting  its  own 
invitational  thispasl  weekend  at  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 

"It  was  more  or  less  an  opportunity  to  give  our  new  fencers  a  feel 
for  what' s  out  there,  to  get  our  more  experienced  back  intacompeting 
mode,  so  in  that  sense,  it  was  successful,"  said  Blues  fencing  manager 
Thomas  Nguyen. 

In  the  women's  foil.GabrielaMallen-Omeias  placed  sixth  in  afield 
of  15.  Carmen  Brown  finished  ninth,  while  Amanda  Brook-Clark 
fini.shedir". 

In  the  men's  foil,  Ouo  Lee  was  fifth  out  of  34  entrants,  which  was 
a  pleasant  .surprise,  says  Nguyen.  Nicholas  Rudzik  finished  close 
behind  with  an  eight-place  showing.  In  the  sabre,  Yury  Lyalko  took 
sixth,  followed  by  Rick  Vien  (eighth)  and  Vladko  Wajda  (15*). 


APUS 

HEALTH 

PLAN 


a 

APUS 


ATTENTION 
ALL  PART-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Re:  APUS  Health  Plan 


If  you  are  a  U  of  T  undergraduate,  registered  in  A,  F,  H  or  Y 
courses  then  you  are  covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan.  When 
you  paid  for  your  courses,  you  also  paid  a  charge  of  $32.89 
($30.45  premiunn  plus  8%  P.S.T.)  to  APUS  for  the  Health  Plan. 

WHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  90% 
Accidental  Medical  &  Dental  Coverage 

WHEN  and  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

On-campus  and  Off-campus  coverage  from  September  1797  to 
August  31/98 

FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to  members 
of  the  APUS  Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $92.45  ($85.60 
plus  8%  P.S.T.).  Your  application  must  be  filed  with  the  APUS 
office  between  Monday,  September  22,  1997  and  Friday, 
October  17,  1997.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Council  and  the  Erindale  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT  provision 
or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE,  contact  the  APUS  office  at  (416) 
978-3993. 


Free  Windows  NT. 

Pinch  yourself. 

The  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
operating  system  really  is  free. 

Get  out  of  bed  and  head  straight  down  to  the  Campus  Computer 
Shop.  Because  with  your  purchase  of  any  special  student-priced* 
Professional  Edition  of  Microsoft  Visual  Basic  programming  system 
5.0,  Visual  C++  development  system  5.0,  Visual  J++  development 
software  1.1,  or  Visual  InterDev  Web  development  sytem,  you'll 
receive  a  copy  of  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  for  no 
extra  charge. 

*Offer  good  for  qualified  academic  customers  only.     '  • '* 

$145.  $130. 

When  you  get  Visual  J++ 1.1,  you'll  also  receive  free  multimedia  and  VRML 
authoring  tools  from  DimensionX  -  the  leader  in  interactive  Java.  To  find  out  more, 
visit  the  Visual  J++  Web  site  at  http://www.microsoft.com/visualj/ 

To  find  out  more  about  Microsoft  developer  technologies  and  how  they  can  free  you  to 
create,  visit  our  Web  site:  http://www.microsoft.com/visualtools/ 


$65.  $170. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  214  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Men.  -  Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun  12-5 
wvm.campuscomputershop.com 


computer 
•]  shop^ 


Wttere  dc  wu  wa"i  to  go  forfay" 


Mictosoft 
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Baseball  heading  for  playoffs 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T baseball  Varsity  Blues  aren't 
used  to  pi  ay  i  ng  second  fiddle,  but  it '  s  a  role 
they '  re  going  to  have  to  accept  in  a  hurry . 

The  York  Yeomen  clinched  first  place 
in  the  Ontario  East  division  with  an  8-7, 
comeback  victory  in  the  first  game,  then 
won  the  meaningless  second  game  of  the 
doubleheader  12-8  on  Tuesday  night  at 
Centennial  Park  in  Etobicoke. 

"It  was  ugly,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Andrew  Green.  "We  were  missing  some 
guys  for  the  first  game." 

The  team  was  forced  to  play  the  games 
under  a  cloud  of  grief  after  catcher  Mike 
Paterson's  father  passed  away  earlier  in 
the  week.  Paterson  stayed  in  Windsor  and 
will  not  rejoin  the  team  until  next  week's 
playoff  matchup  against  Queen's  at  the 
earliest. 

Nevertheless,  an  inspired  Blues  squad 
built  up  a  7- 1  lead  early  on  behind  pitcher 
Mike  Didier.  Then,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth,  Didier  was  forced  to  leave  with  leg 
cramps. 

In  came  Jonathan  Cardella,  who 
promptly  gave  up  four  runs  to  narrow  the 
lead  to  7-5.  In  desperation.  Green  then 
went  to  bullpen  ace  Ron  Weiss,  whocould 
not  stop  the  bleeding  while  the  Blues' 
offence  suddenly  became  anemic. 

The  result  was  a  stirring  8-7  York 
victory ,  and  the  Yeomen  were  cclcbraling 


a  division  title  in  their  first  year  in  the 
Canadian  Intercollegiate  Baseball  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  second  game,  York  beat  U  of  T 
1 2-8  for  the  doubleheader  sweep. 

The  Blues  now  have  a  13-5  record 
heading  into  their  final  regular  season 
games  tonight  against  Georgian  College, 
and  have  clinched  second  place  in  the 
Ontario  East  behind  York's  1 6-2  record. 

Queen's  University  will  finish  third  in 
the  division,  meaning  the  Blues  will  face 
the  team  from  Kingston  on  Tuesday  night 
fortheiropening-roundbest-of-threedi  vi- 
sion semifinal. 

Assuming  UofTcandisposeof  Queen's 
and  that  York  can  oust  the  fourth-place 
George  Brown  College  Huskies,  the  best- 
of-three  division  final  will  be  an  all-To- 
ronto match-up. 

"We  still  haven't  started  our  top  two 
pitchers  against  York,"  noted  Green,  re- 
ferring to  southpaws  Mike  Loreto  and 
Kevin  Brown. 

Loreto,  recovering  from  arm  troubles 
which  have  forced  him  to  see  only  limited 
action  this  season,  is  coming  off  a  five- 
inning,  1 1 -strikeout  performance  against 
Durham  College  on  Sunday,  and  will  start 
game  one  against  Queen's  on  Tuesday 
night  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in  East  York. 

Brown  will  start  game  two,  which  will 
be  played  immediately  following  the 
opener.  Game  three,  if  necessary,  will  be 
played  on  Wednesday  in  Kingston. 


Blues  will  try  fortheirfirst  win  of  the  season  against  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  at  back  campus,  3  p.m.  today. 


Men's  tennis 
serves  two 
big  wins 

The  men'.s  tennis  Blues  inched  closer  to 
a  playoff  spot  with  two  victories  on  the 
road  this  past  weekend  against  the  Ot- 
tawa Gee  Gees  and  the  McGill  Redmen. 

The  win  against  McGill  was  espe- 
cialJy  sweet,  considering  the  Redmen 
knocked  U  ofTout  of  last  year*  s  pro  vin- 
ciaisemi-finaL  This  time,  theBlues  pulled 
it  out  in  the  deciding  match  of  their  best- 
of-seven  series,  as  their  No.  2  player 
Mauricio  Berco  posted  a  come-from- 
behind  victory  overhis  McGill  opponent, 
6-7,7-5,7-5. 

As  icing  on  the  cake,  rookie  Jovan 
Simic  beat  the  McGill  player  who  won 
last  year' s  deciding  match. 

"Thewhole  team  showedalot  of  guts," 
said  UofTassistantcoach  Sasha  Vojnov. 
"We'  re  pretty  confident  right  now." 

TheBlues,  currently  4-2,  are  in  a  three- 
way  tie  with  McMaster  and  Queen's  for 
second  place  in  the  province.  They  only 
have  two  mjtfches  remaining,  at  home  to 
Waterloo  and  McMaster. 

TTie  women's  tennis  Blues  were  not  as 
fortunate  this  past  weekend,  losing  close 
series  against  McMaster(4-3)andMcGill 
(5-2).  With  the  defeats,  they  droppedto  1- 
4on  the  year,  and  are  four  points  out  of  the 
last  playoff  spot  with  two  games  to  play. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


Hallowe'en 

Friday  October  31 

Best  Costume  WINS  $50! 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


Well,  that  deal 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


...  just  got  better! 


Ifs  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™  You  will  SAVE  50% 


www.viarail.ca 


Here  are  Some  Sample  Fares 

FROM 

TORONTO 

TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6  Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$  55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50,29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

KitchenerA/Vaterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  oft  the  regular  VIA  economy  fare  for 
the  "Student  Fare",  and  50%  off  for  the  "6  Pak"  based  on  a  6  trip  purchase.  A  valid  ISIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  and  certain  restrictions  may  apply. 

ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
tSIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15  minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details 
contact  your  r)earest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-8411. 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply 


available  at  ? 

r^TRAVEL  CUTS 

it  ^VOmfiES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  Experts 

1 87  College  St.    31 3  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir 
979-2406  977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 
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Accommodations 


NICE  ROOM  &  KITCHEN 

w/  private  bath  for  rent  by  St.  Clair  & 
Christie.  Private  entrance.  5  min.  to 
subway.  Rate  very  reasonable.  Leave 
message  783-8869. 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 

Toronto /Ryerson  University  CurlingClub 
back  for  another  year.  Recreational 
league.  No  experience  required.  Contact 
Ray,  283-5607. 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENTS  Support  Group:  adapting  to 
Canada  /  U  of  T,  problem-solving 
strategies,  new  skills.  8  Thursdays,  3  - 
4:30  from  October  16.  Registration:  Jian 
Su  978-8774. 


BEST  JOB  FOR  STUDENT 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  FUN 
while  making  money.  Call:  THE 
COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job#  2H  (416) 
202-8877  (24  hrs).  You  can  start 
immediately!!!!!!! 

LOOKING  TO  HIRE 

graduate  honors,  master  and  phd  students 
to  tutor  large  groups  of  students  in 
introductory  math,  science  and  economic 
courses.  Call  1-888-644-3888.  $200/ 
day. 

EARN  MONEY  AND  FREE 

TRIPS!!  Absolute  Best  SPRING 
BREAK  Packages  available!! 
INDIVIDUALS,  student 
ORGANIZATIONS,  orsmall  GROUPS 
wanted!!  Call  INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS  at  1  -800-327-60 1 3  or  http:/ 
/www. icpt.com 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

Interviewers  (NO  SALES)  -  Days  / 
Evenings/Week-ends.  Ideal  forstudents; 
can  schedule  around  classes.  Min.  15hrs/ 
wk,  $8.50/hr.  Assets:  Telephone  exp., 
bilingual,  reliable,  personable, 
professional.  Ruby  Huxter  at  Opinion 
Search  Inc.,  2  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite 
2500,Toronto,M4W3E2.  Fax:416-962- 
0505,  Tel:  416-962-9109.  Email: 
rhuxter@opinionsearch.com. 


Miscellaneous 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8-10  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 

BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

Bargains  galore,  used  and  new,  at  the 
University  College  Alumni  Book  Sale, 
King's  College  Circle,  U.  of  T.  campus 
(Queen's  Park  subway),  Sat  Oct  18  (10- 
5),  Sun  Oct  19  (1 1-5,  free  parking  on 
campus  today ),  Mon  Oct  20  and  Tues  Oct 
21  (10-8)  and  Wed  Oct  22  (10-1). 
Proceeds  support  College  library. 
Information  (4 1 6)  978-2968. 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We 
pay  cash!!  243  College  Street,  2"''  floor, 
416-977-0710. 

BAGEL  BOYS 

200  Bloor  St.  West  (near  ROM,  east  of 
Bedford  Road).  416-923-4969.  With  this 
ad,  a  cream  cheese  bagel  &  sml.  coffee: 
$2.29. 

ARE  YOU  BIRACIAL? 

(black/white)  We  are  looking  for  1 8  to  25 
yearoldbiracial  individuals  to  discuss  their 
experiences  growing  up  in  Canada  and 
the  issues  that  face  them  today.  979-5000 
ext.  7030.  (A  joint  project  of  the 
Canadian  Interracial  Family  Alliance 
and  Ryerson  P.  U.) 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  C3rolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)' TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000'sofjobs!FREE 
info  pac  toll  free  1 -888-270-294 1 . 

SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking  for  University 
Students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  front  of  any  size  crowd. 
Become  aware  of  The  Power  Of  Your 
Own  Voice.  For  information  and  a  free 
brochure  call  416-783-6717.  Now 
registering  for  Fall  '97  classes. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  St.,  Suite  262. 
Call  927-8009. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE 

THERAPY.  Safe  therapeutic 
environment.  Treatment  of  chronic  pain, 
repetitive  strain  injuries,  stress-related 
conditions.  Evening  and  weekend 
appointments.  Aromatherapy.  Reduced 
student  rates.  Extended  health  coverage. 
Close  to  U  of  T.  960-9355  Bonnie  C, 
RMT. 

STUCK  AT  C-LEVEL? 

Experienced  editor  will  proof-read  and 
edit  your  essays,  resumes,  etc.  for  spelling, 
grammar  and  compositions  errors.  Call 
James  at  (416)  538-9601 ,  ext.  2. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's 
office  near  University.  Sterile  disposable 
needles.  Student  rates  available.  Free 
consultation  and  sample  treatment.  1 23 
Edward  Street,  979- 1331. 

BUSY,  EASY  OR  DON'T 

have  a  computer.  Need  essays  or  reports 
typed  and/or  edited  for  you.  Rates  start  at 
$4  per  page.  Call  964-2938. 


Your  ad 
goes  here 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  orothermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the  'jump  start' 
youneed.TEL:  (416)532-31 17. 

ENTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post- Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OV  A,  Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322- 
5890. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced 
ESLCanadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or 605-41 93.  E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for$195.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)  4 1 0-PREP. 

MCAT  EXAM  PREPARATION 

Program  for  Premedical  Students 
Including  Science  &  Medical 
Communication.  Also  TOEFL,  TOEIC, 
Math,  Physics,  Biology  &  Biochemistry 
tutoring.  Alliance  Learning  Centre  (4 1 6) 
322-9560. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (416)  924-3  240. 

MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offers  professional  tutoringin  Mathematics: 
Secondary /College/University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab/affordablegraduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  /7  days  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-9911. 


GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

FRENCH  TUTORING 

OTC  qualified  teacher  from  France 
available  for  French  language  tutoring. 
All  levels  -  flexible  rates.  Call  (4 1 6)  656- 
5251. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELL\BLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  Issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Number  of  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 


Name 


Telephone, 
Address 


Adcopy:(BOLDLINE):. 


Events  Calendar 


Fri.  Oct.  10 

INTER- VARSITYCHRISTIANFELLOWSHIP-largegroupmeetings(every Friday).  Learning, worship&social activities. 
7  p.m.,  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 


SEARCH  FOR  SASQ"  AND  YOU  COULD  WIN  A  COOL 
KOKANEE  CAN  SHAPED  FRIDGE  OF  YOUR  VERY  OWN. 


Keep  your  Kokanee  safe  in 
your  own  refrigerator. 
To  enter  simply  find  Sasq  in 
the  above  photograph  and 
circle  him.  Then  complete  the 
ballot  portion  of  this  ad  and 
return  the  entire  page  to: 
Bedford  Ballroom.  U  of  T. 
Ontario.  Contest  entries 
must  be  received  no  later 
than  October  26. 1997. 


I  am  a  registered  student  of  this  university. 
Skill  testing  question:  (13x6  +  10-8)^ 

Name:  ;  

Address:  

City: 


□  Yes  DNo 


Postal  Code: 


Age: 


Telephone:  

Signature:  

PRIZE;  All  participanls  lo  cortectly  idenlity  the  Sasqualch  will  be  entered  inio  a  draw  lot  the  grand  prize  ol  one  Kokanee  can  shaped  refrigerator  per  campus 
(appraximale  value:  $750)  "Note  The  winning  entrant  will  be  responsible  for  the  arrangement  and  cost  ol  delivery 
RULES  6  REGULATIONS:  Only  registered  students  who  are  not  employees  ol 
Columbia  Breweries,  any  licensed  establishment  in  Ontario  or  the  LCBO/LLBO  may  enter  The 
winner  will  be  required  lo  correctly  answer,  unaided,  a  mathematical  skill  testing  question 
Prizes  must  be  accepted  as  awarded,  and  no  substitutions  will  be  made  whatsoever  Odds  of 
winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received  by  contest  closmg  date.  No  purchase 

necessary  Must  be  of  legal  drinking  age  lo  participate,  li/lade  and  available  in  Ontario,  mow  •  - — ult  n  Here. 
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INSIDE 


Supplement 


Coming  to  Canada 
supplement  p.  SI 

Arts  &  Culture 


Chasin'  the  Trane  p.  12 

Opinions 


As  the  FLQ  crisis 
of  the  1970s  shows, 
Canada  also  adopts 
harsh  measures  when 
it  feels  its  citizens  and 
institutions  are 
threatened. 


Canada's  hypocrisy  p.6 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Women's  Soccer  p.l6 

Science  &  Tech 


Canadian  stars  p.  10 
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Bush-Barrick  connection  probed 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Unable  to  accept  U  of  T's  official  expla- 
nation for  offering  George  Bush  an 
honourary  degree,  some  members  of  the 
university  community  can't  help  but  link 
Bush  to  one  of  Canada's  leading  corpo- 
rate giants  and  chief  university  fundraisers. 

"Does  the  [U  of  T]  president  really 
pretend  this  is  a  coincidence?,"  asked 
French  professor  Peter  Fitting,  about  the 
upcoming  announcement  of  a  large  dona- 
tion from  Peter  Munk  and  Bush's  No- 


vember visit. 

Munk  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Barrick  Gold,  chair  of  the  U  of  T  Founda- 
tion andmemberoftheexecutivecommit- 
tee  of  The  Campaign. 

"If  they  aren' t  prepared  to  give  us  some 
more  criteria,  given  the  two  ones  they've 
given  are  so  laughable,  we  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  think  that  the  other  reason 
has  to  be  the  corporatization  of  the  univer- 
sity, a  quid  pro  quo,"  said  Fitting. 

U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  has 
stated  that  Bush,  who  has  accepted  the 
invitation,  is  being  honoured  with  a  degree 


forhislifelongcommitmenttopublicservice 
and  his  pivotal  role  in  ending  the  Cold  War. 

'This  isn't  for  Peter  Munk.  This  is 
about  Mr.  Bush  coming  to  Toronto  and 
giving  a  lecture  on  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,"  Prichard  reiterated. 

Bush  will  be  conferred  his  degree  at  a 
special  convocation  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Hart  House  on  Nov.  19.  The  invitation- 
only  event  at  which  Bush  will  be  the  only 
graduate  is  being  coordinated  by  the  presi- 
dent's  office. 

PRICEY  PRESENT 
But  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  U  of 


T  chancellor  Hal  Jackman  recently  an- 
nounced a  pending  gift  from  Munk  at  a 
campaign  gathering.  Jackman,  whose  es- 
timated new  worth  is  $450  million,  is  the 
president  of  E-L  Financial  Corporation 
Ltd. 

Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-provost  and  chief 
developmentofficer  has  confirmed  Munk 
will  be  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  new  Centre  for  International  Studies, 
which  will  house  a  new  centre  for  US 
studies  and  programs  in  Russia,  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

•  Please  see  Bush,  page  2 


Racism  charges 

met  with 
counter-attacic 

Prichard  plays 
hard  ball  with 
scholars 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Critics  say  an  inability  to  under- 
stand systemic  racism  is  leading 
university  administrators  to  per- 
petuate it  rather  than  reform  a 
faulty  system. 

This  is  the  sentiment  shared 
by  community  members  of- 
fended by  administrators'  cred- 
ibility attack  launched  against 
two  scholars  alleging  systemic 
racism  exists  in  university  hiring 
practices. 

But  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  says  it  is  by  no  means  a 
departure  from  professional  in- 
tegrity to  publicly  critique  a  schol- 
ar' s  academic  record  under  these 
circumstances. 

"I  believe  in  Dr.  Chun's  case 
where  he  has  made  all  aspects  of 
the  matter  public,  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  university  to  respond 
fully  to  false  claims  made  about 
the  qualifications  of  other  candi- 
dates," he  said,  alluding  to  Chi- 
nese-Canadian Kin  Yip  Chun,  a 


former  U  of  T  seismologist  who 
alleges  systemic  bias  in  the  phys- 
ics department' s  hiring  practices. 

Out  of  over  40  full-time  U  of  T 
physics  professors,  four  are  peo- 
ple of  colour,  including  two  Chi- 
nese and  two  Indian  scholars. 

Prichard  says  he  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  law  professor 
April  Burey'sjobsearchevalua- 
tion  if  she  would  distribute  the 
rejection  letter  sent  to  her  by  the 
law  dean. 

"I  understand  she  herself  has 
declined  to  make  public  the  care- 
ful and  detailed  response  sent  to 
herby  [law  dean  Ronald]  Daniels 
addressing  the  qualifications  of 
the  other  applicants,"  he  com- 
mented. 

Burey,  who  is  black,  alleged 
systemic  racism  exists  in  the  law 
f acuity '  s  employment  practices 
after  a  white  lawyer  was  hired  to 
fill  a  full-time  faculty  position  on 
race  and  gender  issues. 

At  the  law  faculty,  all  full-time 
faculty  members  are  white  with 
one  recent  exception  of  a  black 
man.  Among  first-year  law  stu- 
dents only  one  is  black. 

Prichard  positively  bristles 
when  asked  if  public  discussions 
of  scholars'  personal  credentials 
are  unbecoming  of  an  institution 


From  his  stilts,  UC  student  Noah  Zuker  looks  down  on  the  university's  decision 
to  give  Bush  on  honourary  degree. 


ofhigherleaming. 

"What  is  unbecoming  is  un- 
substantiated and  false  allega- 
tions or  suggestions  including 
those  in  your  newspaper  which 
suggest  Dr.  Chun  was  passed 


over  for  less  qualified  candidates. 
It  is  not  true  and  I  believe  the 
facts  must  count  when  allega- 
tions of  racism  are  being  made," 
he  said. 
'To  do  otherwise  is  to  totally 


unfairly  damage  and  denigrate 
the  reputations  of  the  successful 
candidates  whether  in  the  case 
of  the  physics  department  or  the 
faculty  of  law." 
•  Please  see  Systemic,  page  3 


Ontario  is  doin'  the  cabinet  shuffle 


Financial  guru 
steps  in  to 
education  portfolio 

BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

Since  premier  Mike  Harris  announced  a 
cabinet  shuffle  of  almost  half  his  22  min- 
isters last  Friday,  the  end  of  John 
Snobelen's  tenure  as  education  minister  is 
being  called  one  of  the  most  strategic 
moves  of  the  government  to  date. 

Taking  over  Snobelen's  post  is  Dave 
Johnson,  who  was  sworn  in  as  chair  of  the 
Management  Board  immediately  after  the 
June  1995  Tory  victory  and  was  key  in 
guiding  the  first  budget  through  the  legisla- 
ture which  translated  into  millions  of  dollars 
taken  from  the  education  system. 

He  was  the  government's  chief  nego- 
tiator in  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Em- 
ployees Union  six  week  strike  in  the  spring 
of  1996  and  has  been  government  house 
leader  since  August  1996. 

The  shuffle  comes  just  days  after 24,000 
teachers  descended  onto  Queen's  Park 
threatening  to  shut  down  every  school  in 


the  province  if  the  government  passes  Bill 
1 60 — a  piece  of  legislation  which,  in  its 
presentform,  will  cut  teachers'  paid  prepa- 
ration time  for  high-school  classes,  allow 
non-qualified  teachers  to  teach  certain  dis- 
ciplines and  pull  the  power-plug  on  school 
boards  who  currently  negotiate  class- 
sizes — because  the  government  says  this 


decision  should  be  centralized  in  its  hands. 

Some  fear  Johnson's  key  role  indevis- 
ing  the  province' s  finances  will  keep  him 
focused  on  the  black  and  white  figures  of 
the  budget,  and  not  the  black-boards  and 
white  chalk  of  the  classroom. 

"A  walkout  is  not  something  teachers 
would  choose  to  do,  but  they  are  being 


given  very  littleoption,"  said  Paul  Inksetter 
vice-president  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Federation. 

But  Gail  Cook  of  the  Office  of  the 
Premier  sa>s  Johnson's  track  record  of 
speeding  up  negotiations  is  going  to  be 
helpful  in  this  portfolio. 

•  Please  see  Snobelen,  page  3 


Chaos  reigns  as  scholar  silenced 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


Verbal  battles  were  waged,  great  phi- 
losophies toppled  and  500  years  worth  of 
parliamentary  democracy  set  at  risk  by 
the  time  U  of  T  academics  decided  to 
refuse  a  fellow  scholar  speaking  rights 
for  the  second  time. 

Former  U  of  T  seismologist  Kin  Yip 
Chun,  who  alleges  systemic  racism  pre- 
vented him  from  attaining  a  tenure-stream 
job  at  U  of  T,  was  again  refused  the  right 
to  tell  his  story  at  an  academic  board 
meeting  last  Thursday . 

But  not  before  the  high-flown  prose 
of  higher  learning  was  volleyed  about 


impressively  by  academics  faced  with 
the  ironic  task  of  squashing  freedom  of 
speech. 

It  was  an  irony  appreciated  by  the 
protestors  lining  the  room  carrying  free 
speech  signs,  blocking  the  door  and  coffee 
tray  with  their  massive  banner  and  clap- 
pi  ng  wildly  whenever  a  member  spoke  i  n 
support  of  justice  for  Chun. 

The  meeting  began  with  academic 
board  member  and  now  notorious  ren- 
egade Sel  wyn  Pieters  demanding  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard  address  sys- 
temic racism  in  hiring  practices  at  the 
university. 

Thisdid  not  goover  well.  'TVlr.  Pieters, 
I  would  caution  you  to  be  very  careful 


about  your  allegations  of  racism  in  the 
hiring  of  faculty.  I  think  some  members 
are  beginning  to  take  offense  that  these 
are  unsubstantiated  allegations. 

"Please  proceed  with  caution,"  warned 
academK  board  chair  Roger  Beck. 

Academics  were  assured  by  adminis- 
trators tlat  neither  Kin-Yip  Chun  nor 
April  Burey,  who  alleged  racial  bias  in 
law  faculy  hiring,  offered  substantiated 
claims. 

But  Pieers  refused  to  drop  the  matter, 
despite  Btck's  assurance  its  further  dis- 
cussion Wis  of  no  interest  to  the  board. 

"What  1  suggest  is  you  look  at  the 
compositicn  of  the  board,"  said  Pieters. 
•  Please  see  Academic,  page  3 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS*.* 


Call  978-2452 


Library  Comminee  -  Author,  Alan  Clements  reads  from  his  book,  *The  Voice  of  Hope',  an 
interview  with  the  Burmese  activist,  Aung  San  Suukyi,  Wed.  Oct.  1 5  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart 
House  Library.  FREE. 

Cider  n'  Song  at  Hart  House  Farm  -  Sat.  Oct.  18.  Making  cider,  hiking,  flying  kites,  music, 
sauna,  baseball.  Includes  lunch  and  dinner.  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10;30  am.  Save  on 
advance  ticket  sales  until  Thur.  Oct.  1 6.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call 
978-2452  for  info.  Families  and  children  are  welcome! 

Hart  House  Drama  Society  presents  Medea  by  Euripides,  directed  by  Maggie  Trott,  Sun.  Oct. 
1 9  at  2pm  and  6pm  and  on  Wed.  Oct.  22  at  8pm  in  the  Hart  House  Quadrangle.  Dress 
warmly  and  bring  a  blanket.  In  the  event  of  inclement  weather,  the  performance  will  be  post- 
poned. Questions?  Call  978-5362.  FREE. 


ART*.* 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  Gary  Evans,  'Field  Work,'  and  Giuseppe  Di  Leo, 

"Botanikos/ego-receiver.'  To  Nov.  6. 

Ttie  Arbor  Room  -  Marta  Baricsa.  To  Nov.  15. 


MUSIC*** 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Jozz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Xavier  Jazz, 
featuring  Don  Nodurak,  a  versatile  Latin  jazz  combo  offering  original  material  and  fabulous- 
contemporary  arrangements  of  Latin  and  North  American  standards.  Oct.  17.  Coll  978-5362 
for  info. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES*** 


Call  978-2452 


Most  of  our  30+  Clubs  and  Committees  welcome  new  members  throughout  the  year.  Pick  up 

a  Programme  Activities  Guide  or  call  978-2452  for  more  info. 

Amateur  Radio  -  Learn  Ham  Radio.  New  members  always  welcome.  Interested?  Call  978- 

2446. 

Archery  Club  will  be  hosting  its  first  'Turkey  Shoof  Tournament  Tues.  Oct.  1 4  at  6pm  in  the 
Range.  Come  and  join  the  fun!  Skill  is  not  a  pre-requisite.  Questions?  Call  978-2446. 
Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played  Thursdays 
at  6:30pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  info. 

Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call 
978-5363  for  info. 

Debating  Club  -  Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  New  people 

ore  always  welcome:  just  come  to  any  meeting.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 

Debates  Committee  -  Annual  Invitational  Debating  Toumament,  Friday  Oct.  17  to  Sun.  Oct.  19. 

Judges  and  spectators  welcome.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 

Diplomacy  Club  -  Diplomats,  swindlers,  backstabbers  of  all  countries,  lend  me  your  ears! 

Find  the  diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Mop  Room.  You  may  join  but  remember  that  in  the 

end  there  can  only  be  one!  Best  times  to  meet  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your 

name  for  gome  requests  inside  the  diplomacy  board.  Questions?  Call  978-5363. 

Hart  House  Form  -  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Coledon 
Hills.  Contact  the  membership  Services  Office  at  978-4733. 

Interfolth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Learn  about  other  faiths  through  dialogue  and  discussion. 
Join  the  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee.  Coll  978-2446  for  info  about  future  meetings  and 
events. 

Investment  Club  -  Traders  Circle,  Wed.  Oct.  15  at  12noon  in  the  Chess  Room.  Call  978- 
2446  for  more  info. 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Massage  -  Treat  yourself  to  a  relaxing  massage.  $40/half  an  hour  or  $53/hour. 

Personal  Training  •  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 
$30-$42/hour. 

Circuit  Training  Handbook  -  Available  to  pick  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk. 

Fall  "97  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a 
week.  Try  our  new  'Aerobics  With  Attitude'  and  'Gentte  Shape-up.' 

Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1  lam-2pm 
and  4-10:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm. 

Gym  Bookings  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  reserve  ttie  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of 
morning  time  available. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the  Attilettcs 
Reception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

GET  WIRED! 

You  can  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directty  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  LISTSERV:  send  on  e-mail  Thessage  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA. 
Leave  ttie  subject  line  blank,  and  on  ttie  first  line  of  ttie  message  area,  type: 
SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firsttiome  lasttiame  (filling  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will 
received  a  confirmation  message,  and  ttie  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 
Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 
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Bush  saga  continues 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"We  have  secured  [permission] 
from  Peter  Munk  to  say  this  project 
is  something  he  is  very  interested 
in,"  said  Dellandrea,  pointing  out 
the  uni  versity  has  already  awarded 
Munk  an  honourarydegreein  1995 
"along  with  other  great  friends  of 
the  university." 

The  infrastructure  for  the  cen- 
tre is  estimated  to  cost  $  1 0  million 
and  all  human  components  of  the 
initiative  tally  in  at  $40  million.  The 
official  announcement  of  the  Munk 
donation  is  expected  to  be  made  in 
mid-November. 

Three  years  ago,  Munk,  worth 
$  1 88  million,  said  he  planned  to  give 
up  to  one-third  of  his  estate  to  the 
University  ofTorontoupon  hisdeath. 

STRIKING  GOLD 
Munk's  business  relationship  with 
Bushofficiallybeganin  1995,  when 
Munk  struck  an  intemational  advi- 
sory committee  chaired  by  Brian 
Mulroney.  He  brought  Bush  on 
board  as  senior  counci  1  to  develop 
his  gold  company '  s  intemational 
holdings. 

The  company  has  identified  pure 
exploration  opportunitiesinBrazil, 
Peru,  Argentina,  West  Africa,  In- 
donesiaandthePhillipines.  Barrick 
already  extracts  gold  from  Chile. 

But  Vince  Borg,  Barrick's  vice- 
presidentfor  communications,  says 
this  workingrelationship  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  uni  versity '  s  de- 
cision to  honour  Bush. 

"Was  Peter  Munk  involved  in 
any  way  in  the  decision  of  the 
Governing  Council?  I  don' t  get  it," 
said  Borg.  "If  anybody  thinks 
strings  can  be  attached  to  any 
donation,  they  arejust  beingjuve- 
nile.  That '  s  not  why  people  donate 
money." 

"He  has  no  influence  on  this," 
echoed  Prichard. 

But  sceptics  of  the  university's 
line  say  it's  more  subtle. 


PHOTO 

Economics  professor  Mel 
Watkins  says  the  university  is 
grovelling  to  business  interests. 

"What  we're  talking  about  is 
the  increasing  extent  to  which  U 
of  T  pays  homage  to  big  compa- 
nies. George  Bush  is  a  hero  to  big 
companies,"  said  Watkins.  "It's  a 
way  to  say  to  the  business  com- 
munity, 'You  can  trust  us,  we  know 
who  the  important  people  are.' 
The  university  is  saying  they're 
open  for  business." 

BUSINESS  BUDDIES 
Joseph  Rotman,  a  Barrick  Gold 
board  of  director  whose  business 
relationship  with  Peter  Munk  dates 
back  more  than  a  decade  when  he 
sold  Munk  lucrative  Nevada  land 
from  which  Barrick  extracted  $  1 0 
billion  worth  in  gold,  is  a  U  of  T 
governor. 

William  L'  Heureux,  who  is  also 
a  U  of  T  governor,  is  a  key  top 
executive  in  Munk' sTrizecHahn 
Corporation — in  1994,  Munk's 
holdingcompany  Horsham  bought 
Trizec,  where  L'  Heureux  was  co- 
chairman. 

And  Trevor  Eyton,  appointed  to 
the  Senate  by  Brian  Mulroney, 
also  sits  on  the  Barrick  board  and 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  The  Campaign. 

"They  may  say  it  takes  more 
than  a  cheque  to  get  a  degree,  but 
you  have  to  start  wondering,"  said 
Fitting. 

"It  shows  a  distinct  lack  of  im- 


COURTESY  OF  STODDART  PUBLISHING 

agination,"  added  Watkins. 

But  U  of  T  director  of  public 
affairs  Sue  Bloch-Nevitte  says  this 
notion  of  a  kick-back  is  ludicrous. 

"This  honourary  degree  is  about 
George  Bush  and  his  career  in 
public  service,"  she  said.  "That 
term  kick-back  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  me." 

Fitting  doesn' t  buy  this  line. 
GOOD  ONE 
"Out  of  the  blue,  they  picked  George 
Bush,  an  US  ex-presidenl,"  said 
Fitting.  And  they  said,  'Oh,  guess 
what  we're  in  luck.  Bush  is  avail- 
able.' They  don't  seriously  expect 
anybody  do  telieve  this,  do  they? 

"And  what  makes  him  avail- 
able? He's  not  just  coming  to  To- 
ronto for  an  important  meeting. 
He' s  a  paid  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  just  happens  to  be  giv- 
ing money." 

The  first  public  organizing  meet- 
ing  in  the  "Just  Say  No!"  to  Bush 
campaign  is  being  held  at  the  In- 
temational Students'  Centre  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  1 6  at  7: 1 5  p.m. 

But  Prichard,  whose  office  is 
busy  coordinating  the  upcoming 
affair,  says  he  will  not  withdraw 
the  invitation  because  of  pressure. 

"It's  not  like  invifing  a  friend 
over  for  pizza,"  said  Governing 
Council  vice-chair  Wendy  Cecil- 
Cockwell  about  the  work  which 
goes  into  a  special  convocation  at 
a  cost  of  between  $  1 2,000  and 
$15,000. 


Where  guys 

CAN  DO 
"THE  SPLITS 
TOO. 


Bedford 


Ballroom 


232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 


Academic  emotions  run  wild  a  megastake  in 

the  Megacity 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"It  is  ablack  man  who  is  talking 
about  these  issues  because  how 
can  you  understand  systemic  rac- 
ism?" he  challenged  the  primarily 
white  audience. 

In  a  flash,  a  shocked  board 
member  demanded,  "Are  you  call- 
ing us  all  racist?" 

'The  allegation  is  not  that  this 
board  is  racist  but  that  it  may  not 
be  i  ncli  ned  to  support  the  concerns 
of  those  who  have  had  those  expe- 
riences," explained  Pieters. 

This  set  more  than  a  few  mov- 
ers and  shakers  on  fire.  "I  just 
don't  think  it  is  right  for  you  to 
judge  what  we  have  been  through 
in  our  own  lives  and  whether  we 
have  the  ability  to  understand  rac- 
ism or  oppression,"  stated  an  irri- ' 
tated  Governing  Council  vice-chair 
Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  who  is 
president  of  Brookmoor  Ltd. 

Matters  were  further  confused 
when  Pieters  mentioned  a  run-in 
with  a  university  maintenance 
workerthe  night  priorasevidenceof 
systemic  discrimination  at  U  of  T. 

The  incident,  which  campus  po- 
lice and  human  resources  are  in- 


.1  RACIAL 


IDFXRIMII^II 


vestigating,  involved  a  grounds 
workerallegedly  calling  three  black 
men,  including  Pieters,  "ignorant 
sons  of  bitches." 

U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  says 
he  does  not  understand  what  this 
point  had  to  do  with  systemic  rac- 
ism at  U  of  T. 


"Ifsystemic  racism  did  exist  at 
theuni  versity ,  do  you  think  it  would 
extend  to  facilities  and  services 
going  and  hiring  grounds  workers 
to  make  rude  and  racist  remarks?" 
he  pondered  in  an  interview  after 
the  meeting. 

Emotions  were  at  a  pitch  by  the 
time  student  governor  Jacob  Click 
took  the  stage  in  a  passionate  ap- 
peal that  academics  support 
Chun's  right  to  speak. 

'The  university  has  looked  ri- 
diculous," Click  reminded  board 
members.  "We  have  looked  like 
scattered  chickens  afraid  to  hear 
one  man's  truth." 

Not  only  did  Click  appeal  to 
members'  vanity,  he  also  went  for 
theirsense  of  scholarly  collegiality, 
outlined  why  the  issue  was  within 
the  board's  jurisdiction  and  drew 
in  the  university's  foundation  on 
the  tenets  of  free  speech. 

"Stop  looking  like  jackasses," 
he  pleaded. 

But  to  no  avail.  His  speech  was 
followed  with  many  contrasting 
rationalizations  explaining  why 
Chun  did  not  deserve  speaking 
rights. 


Most  notable  was  U  of  T  dean 
of  graduate  studies  and  historian 
Michael  Marrus'  approach.  He 
reminded  members  that  the  board 
is  run  like  a  British  pariiamentary 
system  and  allowing  non-mem- 
bers such  free  reign  would  threaten 
its  very  foundations. 

"Never  in  all  of  the  years  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  board 
have  personnel  matters  come  be- 
fore it. 

"Are  we  going  to  have  a  long 
parade  of  people  presenting  their 
grievances  before  the  academic 
board?"  he  demanded. 

In  an  interview  after  the  meet- 
ing. Click  said  this  argument 
seemed  the  most  ludicrous  of  all. 
'The  idea  that  500  years  of  British 
parliamentary  democracy  are  go- 
ing to  crumble  was  spurious  logic 
at  best,"  he  said. 

Click  says  he  was  surprised  his 
motion  only  garnered  17  voted  in 
support  of  speaking  rights  for 
Chun.  "I  realize  now  I  was  being 
naive,"  he  said. 

Fifty-one  board  members  voted 
against  the  motion  to  allow  Chun 
speaking  rights. 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


Systemic  discrimination  denied 


♦  Continued  from  front  page 
DIFFERENT  WORLDS 

Both  scholars  say  administrators 
do  not  understand  the  issue. 

"Why  are  they  wasting  time  on 
this?"  said  Burey. 

"This  is  not  about  me.  It  is  about 
a  system  that  needs  to  be  changed. 
To  keep  the  focus  on  the  personal 
and  individual  processes  is  to  avoid 
the  point  entirely,"  she  added. 

"Systemic  racism  does  not  mean 
that  all  professors  hired  are 
underqualified,  nor  does  it  pinpoint 
individual  professors,"  adds  Chun, 
expressing  shock  at  the  universi- 
ty's defensive  stance. 

"You  can  have  systemic  racism 
without  any  racists.  Neither  me 
nor  any  of  my  supporters  are  al- 
leging the  department  of  physics  is 
racist,"  he  said,  explaining  he  is 
suggesting  the  physics  department 
hiring  practices  effectively  exclude 
people  of  colour.  Intent  is  irrel- 
evant. 


LAW  LESSON 

The  university  is  practicing  an  out- 
dated and  illegal  notion  of  equality, 
says  Burey.  She  says  administra- 
tors are  emphasizing  formal  equal- 
ity, that  people  deemed  to  be  alike 
be  treated  the  same  while  those 
deemed  unlike  be  treated  differ- 
ently. 

But  she  warns  that  this  take  on 
equali  ty  has  historically  led  to  great 
injustices. 

"For  example,  once  Jews  were 
categorized  as  unlike  'Aryans'  then 
the  disparate  treatment  of  Jews  in 
Nazi  Germany  satisfied  formal 
equality,"  said  Burey,  adding  this 
take  on  equality  clearly  leads  to 
discrimination. 

"So  to  focus  on  individual  proc- 
esses and  why  Dr.  Chun  is  not  like 
the  other  candidates  is  so  wrong 
and  so  illegal,"  she  said,  adding 
Canadian  law  follows  substantive 
equality,  which  focuses  on  the  ef- 
fect of  actions. 


Snobeien  liistory 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"I  know  he's  very  diplomatic 
forgettingthingsdone,"  saidCook. 
"He's  a  very  strong,  good  de- 
bater." 

But  teachers  who  are  currently 
on  the  brink  of  a  strike  over  Bill 
1 60  say  changing  the  leader  at  the 
helm  doesn't  change  the  sub- 
stance. 

'The  threat  of  a  strike  is  based 
on  the  issues  of  Bill  160 — the  de- 
professionalizing  of  the  class- 
room," Inksetter  said,  "not  on  the 
personality  of  the  minister." 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion president  Eileen  Lennon  says 
she's  cautiously  optimistic  about 
what  the  change  in  minister  will 
mean  to  talks  with  luiion  leaders. 


"I  know  he' s  got  a  reputation  as 
a  problem  solver,  and  we  hope 
that's  what  he'll  be  for  us,"  she 
said. 

But  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  says  Johnson' s 
competence  and  efficiency  may 
mean  bad  news  for  post-second- 
ary education. 

"The  impact  of  that  budget 
Johnson  put  through  signaled  the 
end  of  stage  government  funding 
to  post-secondary  education  and 
meant  downloading  onto  the  backs 
of  students.  "We  got  rid  of  one 
idiot,  but  got  somebody  who  will  be 
more  damaging  for  post-second- 
ary education  because  he's  com- 
petent." 


According  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  systemic  discrimina- 
tion in  an  employment  context  is 
"discrimination  that  results  from 
the  simple  operation  of  established 
procedures  of  recruitment,  hiring 
and  promotion,  none  of  which  is 
necessarily  designed  to  promote 
discrimination. 

'Thediscrimination  is  then  rein- 
forced by  the  very  exclusion  of  the 
disadvantaged  group  because  the 
exclusion  fosters  the  belief,  both 
within  and  outside  the  group,  that 
the  exclusion  is  the  result  of  "natu- 
ral forces,"  states  the  Court. 

"Everything  that  Prichard  is 
putting  Dr.  Chun  through  is  un- 
necessary," said  Burey.  "This  is 
about  a  system  not  an  individual. 
This  is  about  the  effect  of  the 
university's  employment  system, 
which  effectively  excludes  peo- 
ple of  colour. 

"Thi  s  i  s  about  a  system  not  about 
Prichard  intentionally  being  evil  or 
being  racist.  Human  rights  are  not 
aboutassigningintentional  blame," 
said  Burey.  'They  are  about  re- 
dressing wrongs  and  changing  a 
system  that  excludes  on  the  basis 
of  race." 

Burey  says  the  mere  existence 
of  an  employment  equity  policy  at 
U  of  T  is  an  admission  of  systemic 
racism.  Such  a  policy  recognizes 
there  is  a  system  in  place  that 
excludes  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
attempts  to  redress  it. 

'To  point  to  their  established 
procedures  is  to  continue  the  sys- 


temic discrimination  that  they  know 
is  a  problem,"  said  Burey. 
Different  take 

But  Prichard  says  systemic  rac- 
ism in  the  hiring  practices  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been 
wiped  out. 

"I  believe  in  our  society  at  large 
there  has  been  systemic  exclusion 
and  under-representation  of  racial 
minorities  and  as  a  result  to  com- 
bat this  within  the  university  we 
need  equity  policies  to  mitigate 
and  overcome  these  exclusionary 
practices,"  he  said. 

He  points  to  the  university's 
employment  equity  policy  as  ex- 
cellent in  overcoming  historical 
exclusion. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  sys- 
temic racism  in  the  hiring  prac- 
tices at  the  University  of  Toronto." 

U  of  T  academic  board  mem- 
ber Selwyn  Pieters,  who  has  de- 
manded the  president  explain  the 
university's  handling  of  these 
cases,  says  this  all  comes  down  to 
administrators'  inability  to  under- 
stand what  is  being  debated. 

"I  don't  think  they  understand 
the  issue.  I  don' t  think  they  under- 
■  stand  what  systemic  racism  is,"  he 
said. 

'They  are  not  focusing  on  the 
issues.  They  are  getting  into  per- 
sonal attacks.  Prichard  is  doing 
the  same  thing  that  he  would  con- 
demn in  others,  instead  of  address- 
ing the  issue  he  is  personally  at- 
tacking scholars'  credibility  and 
suitability  forthejob." 


News  meeting  today  at 

4:00  p.m.  @  44  St. 
George  Street.  If  you 
can't  make  it,  come  to 
Thursday's.  Same  time, 
same  place. 


The  22nd  Annual 

Book  Sale 

Friends  of  the  Library 
Trinity  College 

Oct  17-21 
1997 

Friday, 
October  1 7 
6  pm  -  1 0  pm 
refreshments 
(Admission  $2.00) 

Sat  Oct  18  1 0  am  -  9  pm 
Sun  Oct  19  noon  -  9  pm 
Mon  Oct  20  1 0  am  -  9  pm 
TuesOct21  10  am -9  pm 
(No  charge) 

cash  /  cheque  /  debit  card 

Mastercard  /  Visa 
Seeley  Hall  Main  Building 
6  Hoskin  Avenue  978-6750 


avedat 

naturally 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA™ 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  Of  PURE 
FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

PAULPECORELU 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


Overlooking  Metro  Toronto's 
.cultural  diversity  wouldbepoliti- 
caJly  foolish,  says  a  group  vying 
to  get  a  feel  for  the  views  may- 
oral hopcj'uLs  will  Mag  to  the 
Megacity. 

Bitrbara  Hail,  Mel  Lastman 
and  Munyonezwe  Ham^engwa 
have  each  accepted  invitations 
extended  by  the  New  Voices  of 
the  New  City  to  debate  issues 
affecting  the  new  city's  minority 
gi'oups,  which  wi  11  compose  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  population- 
New  Voices,  anaffiliateof  the 
|Council  of  Agencies  Serving 
^ South  Asians,  btjasting  about  60 
organizations  under  its  umbrella, 
has  spent  recent  weeks  working 
towards  tonight's  event  at  Con- 
vocation Hall,  which  they  hope 
j-wiil  provide  a  much-needed  fo- 
"  rumtohighlighuhdrcoxtcemsin 
the  Megacity. 

Roger  Obaiisawin,  a  former 
dircctorof  the  Aboriginal  Cana- 
dian Association,  will  beamong 
the  event*  s  five  question-posing 
pane1i.sts,  each  of  whom  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  New 
Voices'  co-sponsoring  associa- 
tions. 

"i  was  worried  that  the  First 
Nations  would  not  be  repre- 
sented, so  I  volunteered,"'  said 
Obansawin,  who  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's recent  downloading 
of  services  for  natives  onto  mu- 


nicipalities. 

"They  can't  disregard  us 
anymore,"  he  added. 

Panelists  will  also  focus  their 
questions  on  program  access  and 
equity,  social  infrastructure  and 
policing  and  hate  crimes. 

Deborah  Benadetto,  a  coA 
ordinator  of  the  debate,  says? 
mobolizingvo(misfheirmaingoal.< 

Metro's  minority  groups  have^ 
only  made  up  five  per  cent  ofe 
voters  in  recent  years,  despite^* 
constituting  a  much  larger  part  of  - 
the  population. 

"Polling  indicates  a  large  turn- 
out among  New  Voices  groups, 
so  there' s  going  to  be  a  profound 
impact  on  the  election,"  added 
CO -chair  Viresh  Fernando, 

Associations  sponsoring  the 
New  Voices  include  Black  Busi- 
nessmen and  Professionals,  the- 
Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  the  So  t 
maiiCommunityOrganization  and  - 
the  U rbaa  Alii ance  for  Race  Re- 
lations. 

New  Voices  efforts  are  also ; 
aimed  at  representing  Met  ro  To- 
ronto's  3  J  per  cent  share  of  the 
population  with  a  first  language 
other  than  Bngli.sb,  the  18  per 
cent  of  Ontario  residents  who 
currently  report  some  level  of 
physical  disability,  and  HI  V  pa- ' 
tients  among  whom  the  need  for 
care  is  at  an  all-time  high,  § 

Obansawin  says  that  although  - 
the  numbers  of  these  mmonty ; 
groups  in  the  city  are  continually ' 
rising,  "the  stmctures  are  still  very .. 
representative  of  the  old  guard." 


A  photo  of  Tony  Clark  in  last  Thursday's  Varsity  was 
uncredited.  It  was  taken  by  Roy  Morra. 


Joe's 
brother  Chris, 

Francine's 
roommate  Elsa, 

Bob's 
fiance  Althea, 
& 

Dermott's 
hoyfiriend  Jeff 

each  work  out  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  for 
only  $22  a  month 


It's  called  a  partner  membership 
and  it's  available  to  anyone  who  shares 

the  same  address  with  any  UofT 
student  who  has  paid  incidental  fees. 
Drop  by  for  more  information. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We  got  rid  of  one  idiot,  but  got  somebody  who  will  be  more  damag- 
ing for  post-secondary  education  because  he's  competent."  Student  leader  Wayne 
Poirer  explains  the  finer  points  of  replacing  a  degreeless  education  minister  with 

a  bean-counter. 

Connecting  the  dots 

Lately  we  have  begun  to  recognize  something 
about  this  university  that  is  strangely  unnerving.  It 
is  not  its  seduction  of  the  powers-that-be  cur- 
rently networking  their  way  into  the  hallways  of 
higher  learning,  its  bizarre  regulations  around 
certain  business  deals,  or  its  penchant  for  raising 
tuition  fees.  It  is  not  its  laughable  employment 
equity  record,  not  even  its  desire  to  honour  a 
mass-murderer  with  a  U  of  T  degree. 

It  is  the  frightening  sensation  that  all  of  this 
makes  sense.  Not  to  most  people,  perhaps.  But  to 
the  people  who  run  this  place.  The  eerie  sensation 
that  they  plug  along  fulfilling  a  destiny  they  have 
ceased  to  understand.  That  when  they  were 
children,  they  never  learned  how  to  connect  the 
dots — and  they  sure  as  hell  aren't  about  to  be- 
come late-blossomers. 

For  example,  take  what  appears  an  obvious  no 
no  for  any  academic  institution:  honouring  a  politi- 
cal figure  who  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
countless  innocent  lives.  At  first  glimpse,  it  ap- 
pears only  a  morally-corrupt  leadership  would 
entirely  disregard  the  university '  s  integrity  and  do 
such  a  thing. 

But  what  if  they  really  don't  understand  why 
ex-CIA  chief  George  Bush  shouldn't  get  a  de- 
gree? What  if  they  really  believe  he  was  a  great 
man  who  helped  end  the  Cold  War?  What  if  they 
honestly  believe  multi-million  dollar  funding  prom- 
ises  from  business  tycoons  like  Peter  Monk  would 
not  influence  a  decision  to  give  a  degree  to  his 
corporate  buddy? 

Seems  impossible.  One  would  have  to  be  an 
idiot  not  to  see  the  connections,  right?  But  some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  recognize  you  have  crossed 
that  line  when  you  are  unable  to  recognize  it.  And 
even  harder  when  your  gigantic  ego  prevents  any 
admission  that  the  path  you  have  chosen  may  be 
the  wrong  one. 

This  would  mean  university  adminstrators' 
either  cannot  see  grey  areas  or  shut  them  out  as 
soon  as  such  nuances  start  to  assault  what  appear 
to  be  relatively  unencumbered  psyches.  What 
systemic  racism?  What  academic  freedom  is- 
sues? What  are  you  talking  about?  Maybe  they 
really  do  not  know. 

For  example,  take  a  look  at  administrative 
reactions  to  allegations  of  systemic  racism  within 
university  hiring  practices.  Systemic  racism  is  a 
pattern  of  exclusion  that,  albeit  unintentionally, 
adversely  effects  people  of  colour. 

Fact:  Of  the  ful  1  professors  at  the  Uni  versity  of 
Toronto  only  8.9  per  cent  are  visible  minorities. 
Ofthose  faculty  currently  holding  tenure-stream 
jobs  9. 1  per  cent  are  visible  minorities. 

Fact;  In  the  upper-bracket  of  university  leader- 
ship, consisting  of  the  university  president  and 
vice-presidents,  there  is  only  one  visible  minority . 
In  the  second-tier  of  university  principles  and 
deans  there  are  22  employees,  of  which  one  is  a 


visible  minority.  Out  of  the  1 16  academic  direc- 
tors, chairs  and  associate  deans  there  are  three 
visible  minorities. 

Fact:  The  two  departments  arguing  systemic 
racism  is  non-existent  in  their  hiring  practices 
have  strikingly  low  minority  representation  in  their 
full-time  faculty  ranks.  All  the  full-time  profes- 
sors at  the  law  faculty  are  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  visible  minority  hired  recently.  In  the 
department  of  physics,  there  are  only  four  full- 
time  faculty  who  are  visible  minorities. 

Puzzle:  Rather  than  addressing  the  quanti  fiable 
exclusion  of  people  of  colour  from  these  ranks, 
the  university  has  chosen  to  attack  the  scholars 
who  have  drawn  attention  to  the  problem  with  this 
system.  Instead  of  focusing  on  redressing  a  sys- 
temic injustice,  they  fling  mud  at  the  people  who 
claim  to  be  suffering  from  it. 

Why?  After  all,  this  is  about  a  system.  It  is  not 
about  assigning  blame  in  a  petty  show  of  defen- 
sive bravado. 

But  than  they  solve  the  mystery  with  a  sweep- 
ing statement:  there  is  no  systemic  racism  at  U  of 
T.  Sure,  it  may  exist  outside  of  these  walls.  Yes, 
they  will  admit  that  racial  discrimination  happens 
somewhere  OUT  THERE.  But  never  in  here. 
Our  employment  equity  policies  are  enough  in 
theory.  We  need  not  consider  them  in  practice. 
Fully  examining  the  nuances  of  real  live  cases  set 
before  our  eyes,  that  strain  would  be  too  great. 
After  all  it  requires  connecting  the  dots.  Not 
looking  at  isolated  incidents,  procedural  specifics, 
but  really  examining  the  many  factors  that  may 
adversely  effect  the  opportunities  of  a  person  of 
colour.  That  must  not  be  done. 

And  to  an  extent,  one  can  understand  why.  If 
all  those  grey  areas  started  to  form  a  coherent 
picture  maybe  than  the  university  would  have  to 
face  an  ugly  onslaught  of  self-doubt.  The  long- 
term  implications  of  attempting  to  silence  the 
outcries  of  a  Chinese-Canadian  scholar  and  a 
black  law  professor  would  only  be  the  beginning. 
The  health  of  an  academic  institution  would  have 
to  be  weighed  against  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  university's  corporate  friends — who  in  the 
administration' s  current  mind  set  signal  no  threat 
whatsoever  since  they  are  never  contemplated  in 
a  broader  context.  The  impact  of  rising  tuition  on 
the  underprivileged  would  have  to  be  weighed 
against  the  drive  for  'excellence,'  which  seems  to 
mean  pools  of  money.  But  that  ugly  thought  is 
never  broached  these  days  since,  again,  no 
connection  between  the  two  is  allowed  to  exist  in 
the  worid  of  insular  bubbles  that  is  administrati  ve- 
think. 

So  instead  we  have  an  administration  that 
stubbornly  and  sometimes  cmelly  insists  that  these 
complexities  are  imagined.  And  what  is  unnerving 
is  that  they  just  might  believe  themselves  when 
they  say  it. 
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UC  Drama 


Program  rejects 
Bush 

We  students,  staff  and  faculty  of 
the  U  ni  versity  Col  lege  Drama  Pro- 
gram endorse  the  recent  open  let- 
ter signed  by  100  professors,  in 
condemnation  of  the  university's 
backroom  decision  to  grant  an 
honorary  degree  to  former  US 
President  George  Bush. 

The  astronomical  military  spend- 
ing  policies  of  Reagan  &  Bush 
deprived  the  American  people  of 
decent  health  care,  education,  and 
environmental  protection.  During 
Bush's  term  as  CIA  director,  the 
agency  engaged  in  well-docu- 
mented cases  of  illegal  activity. 
During  his  vice-presidency,  US 
government  policies  toward  Nica- 
ragua were  condemned  by  the 
World  Court;  and  as  President,  he 
invaded  Panama. 

The  honoring  of  George  Bush 
by  a  respected  Canadian  institu- 
tion must  be  particularly  stinging  to 
anybody  from  places  such  as  Chile, 
East  Timor,  or  Central  America, 
where  Bush-sponsored  wars  have 
killed  or  "disappeared"  millions  of 
people  and  interfered  with  elec- 
tions and  democratic  processes. 

George  Bush  is  neither  states- 
man, scholar,  thinker,  or  humani- 
tarian. The  university  is  still  a  pub- 
lic institution  — not  some  corpo- 
rate adjunct — and  accountable  to 
the  larger  community,  who  will 
harshly  judge  this  outlandish  cov- 
ert decision. 

President  Prichard,  we  appeal 
to  you  to  withdraw  the  granting  of 
an  honorary  degree  to  George 
Bush. 


Yours  truly, 


Natalie  Aigner 
Maev  Beaty 
Lauren  Brothman 
Steven  Bush 
Dory  Cerny 
Heather  M.  Code 
Andre  DuToit 
Peter  Freund 
Ken  Goss 
Anne  Hansen 
Gerd  Hauck 
Erin  Hicock 
Astrid  Janson 
John  Kaliyas 
Nancy  Kim 
Pia  Kleber 
S.  Lyons 
Maxine  MarcelUn 
James  McDonald 
Sarah  McDonald 
Alfred  Mrozicki 
Gray  Powell 


Kimberly  Purtell 
Cheryl  Quiacos 
Patrick  Robinson 
Avi  Nash  Singh 
Dylan  Smith 
Margaret  Smith 
Tova  Smith 
Adene  Taylor 
William  Wallace 

University 
should  help 
poorer  students 

(RE:  Headtoheadcolumn,"Should 
Tuition  fees  be  increased?",  Oct  9) 
I  agree  with  Ms.  Webb's  assess- 
ment that  poorer  students  may  end 
up  paying  more  money  for  the 
same  education.  Mr.  Hrab'scom- 
panion  article  seems  to  offer  a 
solution  to  this  problem  but  it  is  a 
solution  which  I  think  would  al- 
most unavoidably  lead  toelitism in 
the  university  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial merit.  As  an  intellectual  com- 
munity we  should  avoid  this  at  all 
costs. 

Hrab's  description  sounds  like 
a  university  where  the  main  crite- 
ria of  entrance  would  be  tuition  - 
which  could  lead  to  dramatic  prob- 
lemsifthis  'small  privateuniver- 
sity'  ever  became  better  at  any 
one  field.  Discrimination  by  em- 
ployers already  occurs  on  some 
level  depending  on  where  your 
degree  comes  from  and  this  could 
possibly  widen  that  discrimina- 
tion. Arguably,  any  gain  made  by 
poorer  students  who  would  not 
have  to  deal  with  a  tuifion  in- 
crease would  be  offset  by  the 
diminishment  of  their  income  po- 
tential due  to  a  disparity  between 
their  regular  university  and  the 
rich  students  'small  private  uni- 
versity'. 

Having  the  richer  students  pay 
more  tuition  just  to  attend  U  of  "T 
wouldn't  be  effective  either  -  be- 
cause you  would  be  performing 
income  redistribution  through  the 
university  (and  I  don't  think  we 
need  to  ask  Simcoe  Hall  if  they  will 
be  up  for  that  one). 

So  until  we  solve  all  of  our 
govemmental/income  redistribu- 
tion problems,  how  do  we  keep 
from  losing  poorer  students?  I  am 
not  sure,  but  one  avenue  to  pursue 
might  be  co-op.  The  university  of 
Waterioo  has  probably  the  largest 
co-op  program  in  the  country  -  and 
guess  where  a  lot  of  thejobs  come 
from?  The  GTA.  Why  can't  U  of 
T  mobilize  and  perform  a  similar 
function  for  some  of  its  more  needy 
students?  The  career  center  is 
great,  but  perhaps  a  work-study/ 
co-op  like  program  carried  through- 


out  the  year  (possibly  with  real- 
world  placements)  might  be  more 
helpful  for  both  the  short  term  and 
long  term  financial  needsof  poorer 
students.  Yes  this  too  could  be 
argued  as  a  type  of  discrimination 
but  I  think  in  this  case  it  is  much 
more  tolerable  because  it  is  far 
less  likely  to  create  an  eliteclassof 
students  on  a  financial  basis.  If 
anything,  the  only  elitism  we  as  a 
university  can  tolerate  should  be 
based  on  intelligence  and  hard/ 
work.  I 

Hugh  Read, 
second  year  student 

Martin  Guerre 
corrected 

(RE:  "MartinGuerre  returns  to  the 
stage",  Sept  29) 

Just  a  few  notes  of  correction  to 
Ms.  Tiedemann's  otherwise  in- 
teresting review  of  The  House  of 
Martin  Guerre:  the  London  ver- 
sion of  Martin  Guerre  written  by 
the  same  men  who  wrote  Les 
Miserables  did  not  bomb  in  Lon- 
don. It  opened  to  negative  re- 
views, played  for  a  bit,  was  re- 
vised and  improved,  re-reviewed 
and  got  favourable  notices  and  is 
now  selling  tickets  into  1998.  This 
is  known  as  a  hit.  Also,  Stephen 
Sondheim  is  not  "Broadway's 
greatest  living  artist". ..there  are 
too  many  people  who  can  claim 
that  title.  I  think  Ms.  Tiedemann 
meansgreatestliving  composer/ 
lyricist.  I  also  think  that  some 
credit  should  be  given  to  Theatre 
Plus  Toronto  which  commissioned 
the  musical  of  which  much  of  the 
work  in  the  present  production 
remains.  The  book  still  needs 
work,  but  that's  just  a  personal 
thought. 

Lynn  Slotkin, 
Geology  Department 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  let- 
ters from  it.s  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  ;ind  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  ;iuihor's 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names \\  ill  hew  iihhekl  upon 
request. 

Letters  w  ill  he  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  ma\  he  edited  lorlenylh. 
Letters  thai  allempi  to  mciic 
\iolence  or  hairetl  ajiainst 
anidenliruihleyroiipwillnot 
he  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  stal  l  members. 
Priority  w  ill  heiii\  en  to  new 
w  riiers  and  limely  topics. 


Monday,  September  8,  1997 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Chair  responds 
to  Chun 
coverage 

As  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  I  read  with  interest  the 
Septembers,  1997,  News  Feature 
entitled  "Breaicing  the  Silence:  A 
scholar's  story  of  alleged  racism 
at  U  of  T."  You  made  a  number  of 
references  to  the  scholars  selected 
in  two  tenure-stream  searches  for 
geophysicists  conducted  by  my 
department. 

In  the  first  search  in  1987,  we 
appointed  a  world-renowned  sci- 
entist who  was  previously  chair  of 
geophysics  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. This  scholar  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Toronto 
prior  to  taki  ng  his  position  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  when  it  became  known 
that  he  wished  to  return  to  To- 
ronto, the  Department  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  acted 
quickly  to  cancel  the  search  and  to 
bring  this  accomplished  academi- 
cian back  to  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. This  was  clearly  the  correct 
decision  and  one  that  I  defend 
without  qualification  ten  years 
later.  It  takes  a  remarkable  leap  of 
faith  to  infer  that  the  scholar's 
motivations  to  return  to  Toronto 
had  anything  whatsoever  to  do 
with  Dr.  Chun's  candidacy,  as 
speculated  by  U  of  T  academic 
board  member  Mr.  Selwyn  Pe- 
ters, whom  you  quote.  You  offer 
no  evidence  to  support  this  allega- 
tion— indeed,  I  am  unaware  of  any. 

In  the  1991  search,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  was  fortunate  to 
hire  a  remarkably  talented  candi- 
date who  compared  very  favour- 
ably with  Dr.  Chun  at  the  same 


stage  in  his  career.  This  scholar 
turned  down  another  prestigious 
faculty  position  to  come  to  U  of  T. 
He  has  become  one  of  our  depart- 
ment's  most  gifted  lecturers  and 
has  had  an  exceptional  research 
record  of  international  acclaim, 
eclipsing  in  almost  every  measure 
Dr.  Chun's  research  accomplish- 
ments. Your  article  stated  that  the 
department  hired  "a candidate  with 
far  less  experience  than  Chun." 
This  statement  reflects  a  serious 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  proc- 
ess we  use  to  select  our  faculty. 
We  seek  to  hire  the  candidate  who 
already  demonstrates  excellence 
in  teaching  and  research,  and  who 
shows  the  greatest  potential  for 
future  scholarly  achievement. 
Assessments  of  potential  excel- 
lence are  certainly  more  uncertain 
for  less-experienced  candidates. 
However,  it  is  these  assessments 
of  potential  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship that  must  be  made.  In  the 
specific  case  at  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  made  an  excel- 
lent choice  -  one  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  as  a  colleague. 

There  are  a  number  of  other 
statements  or  inferences  made  in 
the  article  that  I  do  not  agree  with. 
It  appears  that  most  of  your  infor- 
mation came  from  a  limited  number 
of  sources,  which  in  my  view  left 
the  article  lacking  balance.  Infor- 
mation from  a  few  other  sources 
would  have  provided  a  more  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing this  important  issue. 

You  have  questioned  the  integ- 
rity and  qualifications  of  these  pro- 
fessors without  providing  any  evi- 
dence to  support  this  view,  nor 
allowing  them  the  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves.  I  expected 
fairer  and  more  professional  treat- 


ment  from  The  Varsity. 
Sincerely, 

Pekka  K.  Sinervo 
Chair  of  the  Department  of 
Physics 

Justice  for  Dr. 
Chun 

As  graduate  students,  we  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  hold 
our  heads  up  high  and  proclaim 
that  we  attend  the  University  of 
Toronto.  How  can  one  be  proud  to 
associate  oneself  with  an  institu- 
tion that  would  exploit  a  professor 
for  ten  years?  Graduate  students 
are  routinely  exploited  by  this  great 
institution,  yet  we  hope  to  secure 
some  protection  from  this  abuse  of 
power  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  the  professorial 
ranks.  The  case  of  Dr.  Kin-Yip 
Chun  demonstrates  that  we  may 
not  have  that  protection,  particu- 
lariy  if  we  are  people  of  colour. 

The  Graduate  Students'  Union 
is  horrified  by  the  injustice  done  to 
Dr.  Chun  and  condemns  this  Uni- 
versity's inaction  in  both  this  case 
and  others  regarding  systemic  rac- 
ism. We  ask  that  the  Academic 
Board  attempt  to  rectify  the  as- 
sault on  free  speech  that  occurred 
at  their  last  meeting  by  allowing 
Dr.  Chun  to  present  his  case  at 
their  next  meeting.  We  further 
demand  a  full  investigation  of  the 
Dr.  Chun  case  be  carried  out  by  an 
independent,  impartial  body.  A 
quick  settlement  of  this  matter  is 
required  so  that  Dr.  Chun  may  get 
back  to  the  work  of  being  a  world- 
renowned  Physics  professor.  We 
need  a  signal  from  you  that  this  is 
not  the  racist,  classist,  and  sexist 


institution  that  we  fear  it  has  be- 
come. It  is  not  too  late  to  turn  back. 

Wendy  Hulko,  Vice  President, 
Graduate  Students'  Union. 

Book  not 
absolutist 

(RE:  Professor  William  Berman's 
letter,  "Bush  not  so  bad",  Oct.  6) 
Let  me  put  to  rest  Professor 
Berman's  concern  that  my  forth- 
coming book  contains  a 
triumphalist  celebration  of  the 
Clinton  record  since  1992.  Instead, 
Women  on  the  Defensive:  Liv- 
ing Through  Conservative  Times 
evaluates  the  Reagan/Bush  and 
Clinton  administrations  in  terms  of 
relative  damages.  The  analysis  at 
no  point  suggests  an  absolutist  tale 
of  darkness  versus  light. 

Sylvia  Bashevkin 
Professor,  Department  of 
Political  Science 

Med  students 
not  greedy 

(RE:  "U  of  T  Medical  students 
taking  off  to  America",  Oct  6). 
Although  there  are  many  issues 
that  led  to  this  problem,  I  consider 
two  factors  to  be  of  major  impor- 
tance. Firstly,  while  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  faces  a  daunting  chal- 
lenge in  selecting  an  entry  class  of 
1 75  students  out  of  close  to  2000 
applicants,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
is  still  unable  to  recognize  and 
refuse  admission  to  applicants  like 
Mr.  Kulkarni  who  appear  to  be 
studying  medicine  not  because  they 
sense  a  moral  responsibility  to  help 


those  in  need,  but  rather  in  order  to 
lead  a  comfortable  and  rich  life. 

Secondly,  I  disagree  with  Dean 
Aberman  when  he  implies  that  the 
main  issue  preventingrecent  gradu- 
ates from  practicing  in 
underserviced  areas  is  money.  For 
many  young  doctors  the  important 
issue  is  being  stranded  alone  in  a 
medical  wasteland  with  a  24  hour/ 
7day/week  schedule  with  no  op- 
portunities to  keep  up  with  recent 
medical  advances,  further  one's 
education  and  do  research. 
At  the  very  least  though,  every 
doctor  should  sense  an  ethical  ob- 
ligation to  work  for  a  few  years  in 
an  underserviced  area. 

After  all,  we  are  studying  Medi- 
cine so  that  we  can  serve  the 
public,  not  ourselves. 

So  I  hope. 

H.  Hadi 
Meds  II 

Solutions 
needed  more 
than  critique 

(RE:  Allanlrving'sletter  to  the  edi- 
tor, "Thank-you  Varsity",  Oct  6) 
Professor  Irving  raised  some  valid 
points  regarding  questions  about 
events  at  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  which  I,  as  a  social  work 
student,  appreciated.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  important  to 
note  that  Allan  Irving  himself  was 
seen  at  the  gala  open  house  drink- 
ing wine  and  eating  the  catered 
food  provided.  It  raises  questions 
as  to  the  credibility  of  his  critique 
since  his  behaviour  at  noon  during 
theevent  (which  most  students  did 
not  see)  and  his  comments  in  The 


Varsity  and  at  the  protest,  which 
were  both  quite  visible  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Pro- 
fessorlrving  presents  hispersonal 
viewpoint  and  agenda,  yet  fails  to 
present  and/or  examine  the  other 
side.Iwonderifheiswillingtoput 
his  money  where  his  mouth  is  and 
relinquish  someof  his  salary  or  his 
job  to  help  provide  funding  aid, 
access  to  computer  labs,  and  cred- 
ible research  initiatives  at  our  fac- 
ulty. Fundraising  is  a  necessity 
given  our  economic  and  political 
times.  Hopefully,  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work's  constituencies  can 
work  together  to  ensure  that  we 
can  feel  satisfied  that  the  ques- 
tions around  ethics  in  fundraising 
are  being  answered. 

Name  withheld 
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Canada's  reaction  to  Israel  hypocritical 


BYMOSHE  MORRIS 

It  has  been  nearly  two  weeks  now 
since  the  news  became  public  that 
Israel '  s  Mossad  (the  equivalent  of 
the  American  CIA,  and  the  Cana- 
dian CSIS  agencies),  using  Cana- 
dian passports,  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate Kaled  Meshal,  a  top 
leader  of  the  terrorist  group  Ham  as. 
Since  that  time,  Israel  has  been 
subject  to  intense  political  criti- 
cism. Canadian  politicians  con- 
demn Israel  for  this  "Act  of  Au- 
dacity" and  in  the  October  8th 
issue  of  The  Globe  and  Mail  a 
popular  front  page  cartoonist  de- 
picts Israel's  Prime  Minister 
Benjamin  Netanyahu  calling  for 
an  "eye  for  an  eye"  wnilst  the 
caption  underneath  reads  "terror- 
ism forterrorism."Inother  words, 


Israel's  action 
is  in  no  way  dif- 
ferent from 
Hamas's  own. 
Nothing  could 
be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Let  us  be 
clear  aboutthis. 
As  a  Canadian 

I  condemn  the   

use  of  Cana- 
dian passports  to  further  other 
countries'  political  goals.  Although 
it  is  true  that  passports  are  often 
forged  in  foreign  espionage  and 
that  Canada  produced  more  than 
its  share  of  forged  documents  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  it  in  no  way 
excuses  a  country  from  taking  on 
the  responsibility  for  such  actions. 
Despite  this  unpalatable  aspect  of 


^5  the  FLQ  crisis  of  the  1970s 

shows,  Canada  also  adopts 
harsh  measures  when  it  feels  its 
citizens  and  institutions  are 
threatened. 


the  operation  it  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  overall  objective  of 
the  Mossad's  mission.  Assuming 
responsibility  for  thirteen  anti-Is- 
rael suicide  bombings  in  the  last 
year  alone,  Hamas,  despite  all  else 
itclaimstobe,ISATERRORIST 
ORGANIZATION.  Killinginno- 
cent  men,  women  and  children, 
Hamas  brings  fear  into  everyday 


Israeli  life  in  a  way 
few  Canadians  under- 
stand. After  all,  major 
issues  inCanadian  poli- 
tics such  as  the  deple- 
tion of  the  fish  stocks 
and  the  imposition  of 
the  US-Canada  bor- 
der certainly  do  not 
result  in  the  death  of 
brothers,  sisters  or  par- 
ents while  shopping  in 
local  promenades. 
With  this  in  mind,  Canada's  re- 
action to  the  crisis  is  understand- 
able in  some  cases  and  in  others  is 
simply  pathetic.  In  recalling  its  am- 
bassador from  the  region,  Canada 
has  properly  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  the  abuse  of  its  pass- 
ports. However,  new  retaliatory 
measures  are  currently  underway 


Fundraising  helps  students 


BY  MIKE  RICHMOND 

I  cannot  understand  people  who 
criticize,  in  the  same  breath,  gov- 
ernment cutbacks,  rising  tuition, 
and  corporate  donations.  It  makes 
no  sense. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  logi- 
cally. 1  doubt  that  anyone  could 
argue  that  operating  a  uni  versity 
does  not  cost  money.  The  fact  is 
that  buildings  need  to  be  opened, 
professors  need  to  be  hired,  and 
libraries  need  to  be  stocked.  We 
simply  cannot  get  around  the  fact 
that,  as  a  university  grows,  and 
more  students  gain  access  to 
higher  education,  operating  costs 
will  rise. 

The  question  we  must  address 
is  how  to  fund  these  rising  costs. 
There  are  only  four  ways  that 
have  ever  been  tried,  and  maybe  I 


just  lack  an  imagination,  but  I  am 
unable  to  think  of  any  others.  The 
methods  we  know  are: 

1.  Get  the  government  to  pay 
by  collecting  more  taxes  and  spend- 
ing  more  money. 

2.  Get  the  students  to  pay  by 
increasingtuition. 

3.  Get  the  cash  from  third  par- 
ties, through  fundraising. 

4.  Cause  a  signi  ficant  reduction 
in  university  operating  costs. 

Some  people  would  say  that  the 
first  of  these  options  is  the  best. 
Whether  I  agree  or  not  is  irrel- 
evant, because  the  fact  is  that  at 
this  point  in  time,  increased  deficit 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment just  isn't  going  to  happen.  In 
the  past  three  years  alone,  we 
have  had  a  PC  and  an  NDP  gov- 
ernment provincially,  and  a  Lib- 
eral government  federally,  all  of 
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Whenever  I  hear  of  a  private 
donor  giving  money,  I  don't  panic 
about  the  "privatization"  of  the 
university;  I  think,  "Better  their 
money  than  mine." 


whom  have  cut  funding.  No  mat- 
ter who  we  elect  the  next  time 
around,  there  is  not  apolitical  party 
in  contention  today  that  would  ad- 
vocate spending  massive  amounts 
of  taxpayers'  money  on  transfers 
to  universities.  So  while  we  may 
like  option  #1 ,  it  is  not,  in  fact,  an 
option. 

Skipping  down  to  option  #4, 1 
would  suggest  that  there  are  three 
ways  to  obtain  a  truly  significant 
reduction  in  costs  on  campus. 
First,  we  can  eliminate  services. 
Second,  we  could  reduce  the 
number  of  courses  offered.  And 
third,  we  could  simply  lower  the 
number  of  students  who  enroll, 
thereby  decreasing  accessibility 
to  education.  None  of  these  seem 
to  be  too  appealing.  Services  are 
an  important  part  of  the  post- 
secondary  experience.  And  here, 
I  am  not  just  talking  about  two- 
dollar  beers  at  the  HangaR.  I  am 
referring  to  the  costs  associated 
with  having  a  library,  an  athletic 
centre,  daycare,  or  a  bus  to 
Erindale.  Limiting  the  courses 
offered  really  would  defeat  the 
reason  we  come  here  in  the  first 
place.  And  in  this  day  and  age  of 
"Equality  for  all,"  I  believe  that 
any  person  daring  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  accessibility  ought  to  be 
reduced  would  promptly  find 
themselves  before  a  firing  squad. 

This  leaves  us  with  options  #2 
or  #3.  Get  students  to  pay,  or  get 


corporations  and  private  donors  to 
pay.  It  is  one  or  the  other.  Every 
dollar  that  is  raised  in  fundraising 
campaigns  is  a  dollar  that  your 
tuition  does  not  have  to  go  up. 
Every  extra  dollar  that  is  charged 
in  tuition  fees  is  a  dollar  that  does 
not  need  to  be  raised  privately.  If 
some  philanthropist  were  to  make 
a$  1  billion  donation  to  UofT,  the 
way  Ted  Turner  just  did  to  the 
U.N.,  our  tuition  would  not  have  to 
go  up  at  all.  So  for  those  who 
cringe  every  time  they  see  a  cor- 
porate logo  on  campus,  I  would 
just  remind  them  that  the  company 
they  are  looking  at  helped  prevent 
an  even  bigger  tuition  increase 
than  what  we  were  actually  hit 
with. 

Whenever  I  hear  of  a  private 
donor  giving  money,  I  don' t  panic 
about  the  "privatization"  of  the 
university,  I  think,  "Better  their 
money  than  mine." 

The  fact  is  that  a  university 
needs  money  to  run.  It  is  not  going 
to  come  from  any  government, 
and  it  should  not  come  from  huge 
cost  savings.  Either  students  pay 
or  someone  else  does. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  about 
Rob  Prichard's  latest  grand 
fundraising  scheme,  don' t  get  up- 
set. Just  be  happy  that  someone 
else  is  willing  to  pay  part  of  your 
way.  Hey,  it  could  have  been  you. 

Mike  Richmond  is  a  law  student. 


which,  if  implemented,  would 
hinder  Canada's  interests  more 
than  Israel's.  One  issue  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  Canada  should  stop 
sharing  terrorist  information  with 
Israel.  What  folly.  Don't  Canadi- 
ans realize  that  intelligence  is  a 
two-way  street?  With  less  and 
less  money  dedicated  to  defense 
annually ,  Canada  gains  much  more 
from  terrorist  information  sharing 
with  Israel  than  vice- versa.  How 
many  Canadian  terrorist  groups  do 
you  know  that  have  their  base  set 
up  in  Toronto?  By  ceasing  to  share 
information  with  Israel,  the  many 
terrorist  groups  headquartered  in 
the  Middle  East,  which  Israel  moni- 
tors to  ensure  its  own  survival, 
ARE  constantly  brought  to  the  Ca- 
nadian government' s  attention  and 
Canada  is  a  more  secure  nation 


because  of  it.  * 

Israel  is  a  country,  and  coun- 
tries make  mistakes.  Israel  was 
wrong  to  forge  the  passports,  but 
let's  not  get  carried  away.  The 
attack  on  the  Hamas  terrorist 
leader  was  justified  in  order  to 
protect  the  lives  of  every  Israeli 
citizen.  It  was  a  plain  and  simple 
act  of  self-defense.  As  the  FLQ 
crisis  of  the  1 970s  shows,  Canada 
also  adopts  harsh  measures  when 
it  feels  its  citizens  and  institutions 
are  threatened.  Let's  try  not  to 
adopt  a  double-standard  to  our 
Middle  Eastern  friends.  Canada 
can  take  this  situation  to  an  ex- 
treme. Let's  hope  that  time  al- 
lows cooler  heads  to  prevail. 

Moshe  Morris  is  a  fourth  year 
undergraduate  student. 


Corporate 
grammar 


BY  GREG  QUINN 

Running  through  aspell  check  on 
an  ordinary  docimient,  an  error 
was  revealed  to  me.  Internet. 
That  particular  word,  after  an 
abbreviated  existence  in  ourlan- 
page.already  warrants  capitali- 
zation. Was  thisjustthe  thrust  of 
some  self-centered  computer 
nerd  in  charge  of  writing  the  soft- 
ware? 

Tumingto  a  more  authoritative 
source,  the  dictionary  upon  my 
shelfj  1  was  reassured  when  the 
word  was  not  there.  1  am  sure 
had  it  been  a  newer  tome,  internet 
would  have  appeared.  Or  is  that 
internet? 

Surely  this  is  a  petty  matter,  a 
controversy  destined  for  the 
wastebaskct,  not  the  pages  of  this 
respectable  newspaper.  I  beg  to 
differ:  the  simple  designation  of 
the  word  as  having  enough  im- 
portance to  be  capitalized  is  cause 
for  grave  concern. 

Language  is  the  means  of  our 
expression,  and  words  are  the 
vehicles  that  carry  our  ideas .  Our 
words  are  the  beams  upon  which 
we  hang  the  connotations,  the 
boundaries  of  our  meaning.  It  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  how  we 
construct  our  language,  it  is  how 
we  select  the  building  materials. 

More  importantly,  who  selects 
the  materials  of  our  construction? 
Time  and  again,  we  say  it  is  dis- 
course that  shapes  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Free  to  choose, 
free  to  speak.  How  can  we  attain 
free  choice  when  our  language 
does  not  permit  us  to  express  it? 
I  cannot  create  a  society  that 
treats  people  equally  if  people 
cannot  speak  of  equality;  if  the 


Interested  in  information  about  a  career  as  a 

Doctor  of  Optometry? 

Dr.  Edward  Johnston 

from  the 
State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Optometry 

will  be  on  campus  to  talk 
to  interested  students  on 
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from  12:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
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only  words  they  have  avai  lable  to 
them  represent  inequality.  If  our 
words  arc  not  freely  chosen,  but 
pressed  upon  us,  then  we  speak 
no  freedom. 

Capitalization  is  meant  to  con- 
fer importance  and  respect  upon 
nouns,  the  objects  in  our  li  ves,  as 
well  as  upon  the  people  in  them. 
Am  1  then  to  bow  down  and 
confer  respect  upon  the  internet 
because  a  software  writer  tells 
me  so? 

While  you  may  or  may  not 
respect  the  internet  (saying  the 
word  aloud  makes  it  clear  why  it 
shouIdn'tbecapitalized),itbrings 
home  the  larger  point  about  cor- 
porate language.  Given  capitali- 
zation confers  respect  or  impor- 
tance, the  capitalization  of  words 
in  our  language  shows  a  sorry 
deference  to  forces  of  control. 
The  names  of  frrms,  of  products, 
of  methods  of  production,  will 
take  a  place  in  our  language  and 
society  at  least  equal  to  thaiof  its 
people.  Infact.inmanyinstances, 
it  is  a  crime  to  abuse  the  corpo- 
rate language.  If  only  the  en- 
forcement against  human  abuses 
were  so  vigilant. 

The  vocabulary  we  use  to  de- 
scribe the  corporate  world  is  al- 
ways capitalized.  I  ask,  .should  it 
be  'Nike employs  slave  labour,' 
or  'nike  employs  slave  labour'? 
We  have  confused  capitalization 
in  the  linguistic  sense  with  capi- 
talization in  the  business  sense. 
Even  people  who  attempt  to 
modify  language  to  be  socially 
proactiveare  slavishly  devotedio 
syntax.  Until  we  refuse  to  obey 
orders  as  to  who  we  shall  defer 
to,  we  will  have  no  language  be- 
yond what  we  have  been  pro- 
grammed to  say. 
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THE  VARSITY 


U  of  T's  cries  of  poverty  challenged 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

While  Simcoe  Hall  is  crying  poor, 
a  coalition  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  charge  that  U  of  T's  coffers 
are  actually  growing. 

Clamouring  for  the  university  to 
"Show  Us  the  Money!"  the  cam- 
pus coalition  is  holding  a  public 
forum  on  the  university 's  finances 
and  tuition  fees  on  Thursday. 

Bill  Graham,  president  of  U  of 
T's  faculty  association,  says  the 
forum  is  agood opportunity  forthe 
faculty  and  staff  associations,  the 
major  student  unions  and  the  teach- 
ing  and  research  assistants  to  chal- 
lenge the  financial  necessity  of 
recent  tuition  fee  hikes  and  claw- 
backs  in  academic  and  adminis- 
trative divisions. 

"Despite  government  cutbacks, 
U  of  T  has  never  had  a  deficit.  In 
fact,  U  of  T  has  had  operating 
surpluses  each  year  which  have 
exceeded  the  amount  cutback," 
said  Graham  about  the  current 
financial  status  of  the  university. 

Greater  transparency  in  the 
accounting  system  of  the  univer- 
sity, known  as  fund  accounting,  is 
key  to  uncovering  these  details, 
adds  Graham. 


"If  there  is  a  surplus  in  one 
fund,  they  can  shift  it  to  another 
and  then  claim  that  they  have  a 
deficit  in  that  fund,"  said  Graham, 
adding  U  of  T  is  building  up  en- 
dowment for  the  future  at  the 
expense  of  the  present. 

"U  of  T  does  not  need  to  cut 
staff  and  salaries  by  taking  money 
out  of  departments  to  build  up 
endowments,"  he  added  about  U 
of  T's  endowment  reaching 
nearly$l  billion. 

But  Adel  Sedra,  vice-presi- 
dent and  provost,  says  Simcoe 
Hall  is  up-front  about  the  univer- 
sity's financial  situation. 

"We  have  a  very  open  budget- 
ary process,  with  every  detail 
subject  to  scrutiny,"  he  said. 

Last  year,  the  administration 
released  budget  information  in 
the  spring — when  most  students 
were  leaving  campus  and  stu- 
dent leaders  had  no  time  to  re- 
spond. 

Sedra  adds  that  endowment 
money  cannot  be  touched  and 
the  faculty  association  inflates 
the  wealth  of  U  of  T  by  including 
property  in  measuring  the  uni  ver- 
sity's  wealth.  "Since  we  are  not 
going  to  sell  ourcampus  and  hold 
classes  in  tents,  their  estimate  of 


Adel  Sedra. 
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U  of  T's  wealth  is  inaccurate." 

While  the  net  worth  of  the  uni- 
versity has  risen  by  $  1  billion  be- 
tween 1 985  and  1 995,  the  value  of 
U  of  T's  investments  has  been 
boosted  from  $228.7  to  $685.2 
million  in  the  same  time  period. 

Thomas  Simpson,  chair  of  the 
university's  business  board  and 
member  of  the  Go  veming  Council , 
says  theuniversity's  financial  strat- 
egy of  building  a  large  endowment 
is  important.  And  although  the  en- 
dowment fund  is  seemingly  large. 


it  pales  in  comparison  with  the 
endowments  at  many  universities 
in  the  United  States,  Simpson  adds. 

"If  U  of  T  had  had  greater 
endowments  we  could  have  better 
weathered  the  storm  of  govern- 
ment cutbacks,"  he  said. 


But  student  leaders  say  they 
are  not  gi  ven  the  ti  me  to  res  pond  to 
this  American  approach  to  post- 
secondary  education  financing, 
marked  by  large  endowments  and 
high  tuition  fees 

"Last  year,  the  [Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union]  produced  an  alter- 
native budget  which  examined 
where  U  of  T  stashed  its  money 
and  what  was  accessible.  We  feel 
that  they  delayed  releasing  budg- 
etary information  this  year  in  order 
to  prevent  another  alternative 
budget,"  said  Wendy  Hulko,  vice- 
president  of  the  student  union. 

In  its  alternative  budget,  the  un- 
ion found  that  the  university  actu- 
ally had  enough  money  to  expand, 
rather  than  cut.  Author  Stephen 
Johnson  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  deliberately  creating  the 
impression  of  a  deficit  by  taking 
money  out  of  the  operating  budget 
and  depositing  it  in  other  funds, 
which  he  described  as  "little  piggy 
banks  they  have  all  over  the  place." 


Chris  Ramsaroop,  an  executi  ve 
member  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
Students'  Union,  says  these  hikes 
are  neither  financially  necessary 
nor  practically  wise. 

"How  can  we  have  a  future 
when  accessibility  is  not  part  of 
that  future?  U  of  T  will  become  a 
school  solely  forthe  privileged  as 
tuition  spirals  upwards,"  he  said 
about  budgetary  choices  he  calls 
political  ratherthan  economic. 

In  a  similar  attempt  to  challenge 
their  university's  budgetary 
choices,  a  group  of  students,  pro- 
fessors and  administrative  staff  at 
McGill  University  are  writing  an 
alternative  budget  for  1998/99 
which  will  be  presented  to  the 
school '  s  governing  body. 

"[The]  budget  is  a  question  of 
priorities,"  said  Anna  Kruzynski, 
an  executive  member  of  McGill '  s 
Graduate  Students'  Union. 

With  files  from  the  Varsity  and 
Canadian  University  Press 


College  profs  in  Ontario 
closer  to  strike 


Funnelling  funds  to  famine 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 


BY  IVY  LAM 


Today's  kick-off  of  a  giant  rum- 
mage sale  on  campus  to  raise 
money  for  Korean  famine  relief  is 
receiving  praise  on  campus  and 
mixed  reviews  in  Toronto's  Ko- 
rean community. 

The  aim  of  the  giant  afternoon 
sale,  sponsored  by  the  Korean- 
Canadian  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Association  and CIUT, 
is  to  raise  at  least  $5,000  in  pro- 
ceeds for  famine  victims  in  North 
Korea. 

The  funds  will  be  channelled 
through  Oxfam. 

Caroline  Xia,  a  U  of  T  student 
who  initiated  the  project,  says  the 
rummage  sale  benefits  both  those 
affected  by  the  famine  in  Korea 
and  U  of  T  students  hit  in  need. 

"It  fills  the  needs  of  two  sets  of 
people — the  Korean  famine  and 
students  who  need  affordable 
clothing  and  household  goods,  es- 
pecially since  winter  is  approach- 
ing," she  said,  adding  students  and 
professors  on  campus  have  do- 


nated generously. 

But  some  local  Korean  groups 
want  organizers  to  disfinguish  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea. 

"I  think  that  it  is  understandable 
that  [Koreans]  want  people  to 
know  the  difference,"  said  Youn 
Sung,  executive  director  of  the 
Korean  Canadian  Women's  As- 
sociation. "Although  we  were  origi- 
nally the  same  people  of  a  homog- 
enous society,  we  have  been  po- 
litically divided  since  1953." 

Jong-Taek  Ban,  a  third  year 
student  at  University  College, 
agrees. 

"People  outside  of  Korea  do  not 
have  much  information  about 
what's  going  on  between  North 
and  South  Korea  and  [the  politics] 
have  been  very  intense  and  com- 
plicated over  the  last  40  years," 
said  Ban. 

Andre  Schmid,  a  professor  in 
the  department  of  East  Asian 
Studies,  says  recent  history  has 
fostered  hard  feeling  on  both  sides, 
pointing  out  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Korean  peninsula  by  the 


United  States  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1940s  pro- 
duced different  political  factions 
in  Korea. 

'They  say  that  the  Cold  War  is 
over  now  but  in  Korea  it' s  not  over 
yet,"  said  Schmid.  "Hostility  built 
into  the  Cold  War  rhetoric. ..  con- 
tinues to  this  day." 

But  Fred  Chung,  a  fourth-year 
Victoria  College  student,  says  that 
the  political  issues  must  not  over- 
shadow the  more  urgent  need  of 
the  famine. 

"What '  s  more  important  is  that 
people  are  starving  and  everyone 
should  pitch  in  and  help." 

Jenny  Han,  charity  representa- 
tive for  the  Korean-Canadian  Stu- 
dent Association  at  U  of  T,  agrees. 
She  says  the  situation  in  North 
Korea  has  met  levels  of  unprec- 
edented disparity. 

The  three-day  rummage  sale 
gets  kicked  off  this  afternoon  be- 
tween 1 :00  p.m.  and  6:00  p.m.'in 
the  front  lawn  of  CIUT  at  91  St. 
George  Street.  It  runs  through 
Thursday  afternoon. 


TORONTX)  (CUP)— A  vote  to 
reject  the  latest  HHilract  offer 
could  put  faculty  at  Ontario' s  com- 
munity colleges  one  step  closer  to 
a  strike. 

The  Ontario  Public  Services 
Employees  Union,  which  repre- 
sents teachers  at  all  of  the  prov- 
inces 25  colleges,  is  aski  ng  faculty 
to  reject  the  government's  latest 
proposal  in  a  vote  set  for  Thurs- 
day. 

The  main  concern  is  quality  of 
education,  said  Larry  Olio,  a 
pofessorat  Seneca  College.  "[We 
'don't  want  to  be]  the  kind  of 
school  that  adverli.ses  for  its  de- 
grees on  match  book.s." 

Olio  is  confident  the  profes- 
sors will  reject  the  current  offer. 
If  that  happens,  the  union  and  the 
Ontario  Council  of  Regents,  the 
body  representing  the  govern- 
ment and  college  management, 
will  go  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  to  try  to  hammer  out  a'new 
agreement. 

Contract  negotiationshavebeen 
continuing  since  April  of  1996. 
''We'  re  hoping  that  the  employer 


will  not  provoke  a  strike,'*  said 
KatieFitzRandolph,  a  spokesper- 
son forOPSEU. 

The  key  issue  for  the  professors 
is  a  workload  fonnula  achieved 
after  a  province- wide  strike  in  1 994. 
'I"he  formula  guarantees  teaching 
hours  forclasspreparation,  student 
evaluation,  meeting  with  students 
to  provide  feedback  and  curricu- 
lumdeveloptnent. 

"The  government  is  being  tcv 
tally  uiifealistic.  TTiese  are  educa- 
tional institutions,  not  financial 
ones,"  FitzRandolph  said, 

'The  college  system  is  excel- 
lent, it  worksandilworksbefau.se 
of  faculty .  They  are  at  the  core  of 
the  education  system.  If  you  at- 
tack that  you'  re  attacking  the  very 
purpose  th  at  you '  re  here  to  serve,"' 
she  added. 

But  the  Council  of  Regents  says 
amending  how  workload  is  distrib- 
uted among  faculty  will  make 
Ontario's  college  system  more 
effec'tive. 

"We  need  torecognixethat  [pro- 
fessors} can  do  their  work  differ- 
ently. [The  changes  we're  pro- 
posing] will  m^e  the  system  more 
efficient  and  make  colleges  viable 


entities  into  the  next  century," 
said  Ian  McArdle,  a  member  of 
the  negotiating  team  for  theCoun- 
cil  of  Regents. 

Olio  .says  the  pushto  reject  the 
Council's  offer  is  not  only  about 
protecting  profes.sors,  it's  also 
nhout  helping  students.  "It  means 
less  time  in  class,  less  teacher 
contact  and  they '  re  paying  more 
for  ii.  Students  are  quite  angry," 
Olio  said. 

Since  1990,  colleges  have 
grown  by  35  percent  but  there 
has  been  a  40  per  cent  drop  in 
funding. 

Olio  points  to  a  first  year  com- 
puter course  which  used  to  be 
taught  through  hands-on  train- 
ing and  is  now  taught  through 
the  use  of  a  computer  software 
package.  'The  curriculum  is 
being  gutted  and  compressed. 
We  fear  [the  government]  is 
destroying  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion.'" 

While  this  labour  .strife  has  hit 
college  campuses,  the  govern- 
ment is  hying  to  heed  of  f  ateacher 
jjrovi nee- wide  strike  that  could 
come  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
month. 


The  Ferret  &  Firkin 

is  expanding. 

That's  right.  We  asked 
what  you  wanted,  and  you  said 

"MORE  SPACE"! 

Soon  The  Ferret  will  be 

BIGGER  and  BETTER! 

However,  we're  stunnped! 
Help  us  pick  a  name  for  the  "NEW  FIRKIN  ROOM" 

8  you  could  WIN  a  trip  for  2 

to  a  sunny  destination!  Entries  must  be  dropped  off 
in  the  ballot  box  just  inside  The  Ferret  &  Firkin. 
All  entries  must  be  in  the  box  by  November  14th  at  5  p.m. 


720  Spadina  Ave. 
(Just  south  of  Bloor) 
962-2016 

A  great  place  to  meet, 
A  great  place  to  eat! 

GO  FER  RET! 
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Grooving  with  Jane  Jacobs 


BY  CHRISTINA  VARGA 

Varsity  Staff 

With  the  recent  revelation  that 
Toronto  is  the  home  of  more  and 
more  poor,  Jane  Jacobs'  sympo- 
sium on  urban  life  couldn't  come 
at  a  better  time. 

Jane  Jacobs'  Ideas  that  Mat- 
ter: Form,  Place  and  Power 
running  from  Oct.  1 5  to  19,  will 
see  internationally-renowned  ur- 
ban thinkers  and  community  lead- 
ers in  Toronto  delivering  lectures, 
workshops  and  neighborhood 
tours. 

Jacobs,  who  changed  the  course 
of  urban  planning  35  years  ago 
when  she  published  the  now  clas- 
sic The  Life  and  Death  of  Great 
American  Cities,  has  made  To- 
ronto her  home  for  the  last  30 
years. 

Arrested  in  Greenwich  Village, 
New  York  in  the  1960s  for  her 
community  activism,  she  has 
deeply  affected  the  way  people 


think  about  cities.  As  planners  pre- 
pared to  create  cities  that  sepa- 
rated residential  and  commercial 
areas  and  destroyed  traditional 
neighborhoods,  Jacobs  argued  that 
old  buildings  and  crowded  blocks 
were  actually  the  backbone  of  a 
healthy  city. 

Anyone  who  has  sat  on  the 
front  steps,  shooting  the  breeze 
with  the  neighbours,  will  under- 
stand Jacobs'  passionate  defense 
of  city  life.  Anyone  in  the  suburbs 
who  has  ever  had  to  get  in  their  car 
togotothecomerstore  will  under- 
stand Jacobs'  resistance  to  knock- 
ing down  old  neighborhoods  in  favor 
of  building  commuter-culture  de- 
velopments. 

Most  recently,  Jacobs  was  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  amalgama- 
tion ofToronto's  neighbouring  cit- 
ies into  a  Megacity  and  the  pro- 
posed downloading  of  social  serv- 
ices from  the  province  to  munici- 
palities. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  tour  of 


Great  mind  Jane  Jacobs. 


Cabbagetown,  groove  with 
Fujahtive,  make  your  own 
money,  argue  with  public  offi- 
cials about  neighbourhood 


safety,  or  figure  out  how  to  make 
Toronto  a  more  liveable  place, 
this  week's  symposium  is  your 
kindofthing. 


I  KNOW 

WHAT  TOU  DID 

LAST  SUMMER 


Campus  voting  blitz 
liits  road  biocic 


BY  KATE  MURPHY 

Varsity  Stqff 

While  poli  ticians  ate  scrambling 
to  secure  votes  in  the  few  re- 
maining wedcsleft  in  the  M^acity 
election  campai  gn,  the  Students' 
Admini-strati  veCamcil  is  rashing 
to  get  students  on  the  voters  list. 

But  the  council's  voting  blitz 
on  the  St.  George  campus, 
centered  on  having  voting  forms 
at  the  council  office  so  students 
don't  have  to  go  down  to  City 
Hall  to  get  on  the  voters'  list,  has 
hit  a  snag,  says  council  president 
TedSalgado. 

"We  were  told  we  could  only 
have  50  forms  in  the  SAC  office 
at  a  time.  Tliat  number  was  later 
brought  up  to  100,  but  only  after 
we  complained.  They  acted  like 
they  were  doing  us  a  big  favour 
by  giving  us  100  forms,"  said 
Salgado. 

"We  have  to  m^e  voting  ac- 
cessible to  students.  The  City  of 
Toronto  has  a  ci  vie  lesponsibility 
to  contribute  in  helping  its  stu- 
dents make  the  vote,"  he  added. 

But  Colleen  Bell,  elections 
manager  at  Toronto  City  Hall, 
saysthese  restrictions  areinplace 
to  keep  fraud  in  check  and  errors 
to  a  minimum. 

'There  are  always  a  lot  of 
errors,  which  is  why  we  start 
them  with  50  voting  forms.  One" 
of  the  most  common  errors  is 
lack  of  personal  information,"  she 
said.  "We  are  trying  to  maintain 
quality  control.  So  believe  it  or 
not,  this  is  actually  a  form  of 
customer  service. 


"in  past  elections,  deceased 
people  have  ended  up  on  the  vc«: 
ing  list  We  don '  t  want  to  see  th^ 
happening  in  this  election,"  Bi 
added. 

Wanen  Bailie,  the  election'! 
chief  returning  officer,  says  tlif 
city  is  simply  beingcaitious. 

"How  do  we  know  if  there  ai^ 
any  more  than  50  students  on 
campus  willing  to  vote?  It  is  up  to 
the  individual  .student  to  declare 
their  wish  to  be  placed  on  the 
voters'  list." 

In  order  to  be  ehgible  to  vote 
for  the  Nov.  1 0  elections,  you 
must  have  lived  in  the  city  be- 
tween Sept.  2  through  the  elec- 
tion date  in  addition  to  the  age  and 
nationality  restrictions. 

But  Salgado  says  SAC  will 
keep  try  i  ng  to  get  as  many  forms 
as  possible  on  campus  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  students  to 
vote.  He  pointed  to  the  possibility 
of  involving  college  student  un- 
ions. 'This  way  there  will  be  1 ,000 
forms  available  for  students  to 
signup." 

First  year  student  Aneta 
Pozniak  says  thisserviceon  cam- 
pus might  be  the  deciding  factor 
for  many  students  as  to  whether 
to  vote  or  not.  "1  would  vote  if  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  sign  up. 
Sure,  why  not?  I'm  here  all  the 
time  anyway." 

To  help  voters  make  sense  of 
the  candidates  whose  number  in 
the  riding  encompassing  U  of  T 
totals  nine,  later  this  week  the 
Network  for  Social  Justice  is  an- 
nouncing the  candidates  it  is  en- 
dorsing. 
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Salon 'Spa 
2254  Bloor  St.  W.,  Bloor  West  ViUage 
(416)  766-3287  (800)  974-1177 

Salon 

132  Cuniberland  St.,  Yorkville 
(416)  964-7800  (888)  964-7800 

Student  discounts  available 

Models  needed  for  educational 
JL       classes.  Call  for  more  JL 
information.  ^ 
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Wanted:  Woodsworth 
students'  cash 


BY  ALEX  BARBER 

After  a  botched  attempt  last  spring, 
the  Woodsworth  College  student 
counci  1  i  s  holding  another  referen- 
dum this  week  to  try  to  get  stu- 
dents to  cough  up  money  for  stu- 
dent aid. 

Starting  today ,  Woodsworth  stu- 
dents are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a 
second  time  to  contribute  $30  per 
session  over  the  next  two  years  to 
go  towards  the  Ontario  Student 
Opportunity  Trust  Fund,  a  match- 
ing program  initiated  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  last  year  to 
boost  private  donations  for  finan- 
cial aid. 

If  a  student  is  enrolled  in  each  of 
the  sessions,  she  will  contribute 
$  1 80  over  a  two  year  period. 

As  the  only  U  of  T  college  to 
propose  a  fee  hike  for  the  match- 
ing program,  Woodsworth's  stu- 
dent council  has  run  head  to  head 
with  opposition  in  their  goal  of 
raising  $1.3  million  for  the  fund. 
Last  spring,  the  first  referendum 
ended  up  having  its  narrowly  suc- 
cessful results  declared  invalid  by 
the  University  Affairs  Board  of 
theGoverningCouncil  becauseof 
alleged  irregularities. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
provost  of  student  affairs,  says  it's 
not  unusual  for  an  organization  to 
seek  a  second  referendum  if  there 
are  problems  with  the  initial  vote. 

Kent  Colbourne,  president  of 
the  college  student  council,  says 
the  matching  program  is  an  oppor- 
tunity students  cannot  let  slip  away, 


especially  in  the  face  of  rising 
tuition  fees.  Student  contributions 
will  be  triple-matched  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  U  of  T  to 
create  a  student  aid  endowment 
fund  for  Woodsworth  students. 

"Woodsworth  is  a  college  of 
5,000  with  many  diverse  students, 
such  as  single  moms  who  need 
financial  assistance.  These  funds 
will  secure  assistance  for  the  fu- 
ture," he  said. 

The  same  question  was  put  to 
all  undergraduate  students  at  U  of 
T  last  spring  during  the  Students' 
AdministrativeCouncil  elections, 
but  failed.  And  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union  did  not  hold  a  refer- 
endum to  ask  its  membership  to 
pay  money  towards  the  fund. 

But  Karen  Lane,  OSOTF critic 
and  Woodsworth  student,  says  the 
fund  ignores  the  current  student 
debt  crisis  because  academic  merit 
may  be  one  of  the  criteria  used  to 
distribute  the  funds,  in  addition  to 
financial  need. 

"You  cannot  claim  that  these 
funds  will  go  to  needy  students 
alone,  since  U  of  T  has  a  merit- 
based  system  rather  than  a  need- 
based  system,"  she  said,  alluding 
to  the  university's  refusal  to  ear- 
mark its  third  to  needy  students. 

"The  average  age  of 
Woodsworth  students  is  27,  a  lot 
of  them  are  single  moms  who  have 
a  hard  time  balancing  good  grades 
and  child  care,"  Lane  added,  point- 
ing to  the  Governing  Council's 
March  1 997  Endowment  Agree- 
ment that  stipulates  that  the  uni- 


versity, not  the  student  council, 
will  manage  the  donations. 

But  HeatherMcMillan,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Association  of 
Part  Time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents, says  WCS  A  can  set  its  own 
criteria  for  student  awards  and 
specify  where  they'd  like  their 
donation  to  go. 

"It's  a  completely  different 
experience  for  full-time  students 
who  get  the  benefit  of  the  majority 
of  bursaries  and  scholarships,"  she 
said.  "WCSA  has  every  right  to 
ask  for  a  fee  increase  and  to  get 
students'  input." 

The  part-time  student  union, 
many  of  whom  are  also  members 
of  the  Woodsworth  student  coun- 
cil, has  already  pledged  to  pitch  in 
$33,000  from  its  own  budget  over 
the  next  three  years  to  the  OSOTF. 

But  there  are  fundamental  prob- 
lems with  this  private  approach  to 
raising  money  for  student  aid,  says 
Rick  Martin,  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Ontario  Undergradu- 
ate Student  Alliance,  which  repre- 
sents part-time  students  at  U  of  T. 

"It  seemed  like  a  positive  initia- 
tive, but  it  doesn't  seem  like  a 
positive  initiative  after  all,"  said 
Martin  this  summer,  after  the  pro- 
vincial government  announced 
major  changes  to  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Plan,  including 
kicking  part-time  students  off 
OS  AP  altogether. 

Colbourne  says  there  will  be  an 
option  to  opt-out  of  the  plan  if  the 
referendum  question  passes. 


Schizophrenic  students  scrutinized 


BY  RASHA  MpURTADA 

Because  many  students  with 
schizophrenia  often  stay  in  the 
closet,  questions  are  being  asked 
about  whether  current  services 
for  mental  disorders  at  U  of  T  are 
adequate. 

"Mental  disorders  like  schizo- 
phrenia are  not  bizarre  things,  but 
are  really  more  common  than  peo- 
ple think,"  said  Parvin  Jalili,  a  hu- 
man services  councilor  who  works 
at  a  home  for  men  with  mental 
disorders.  Medical  care  is  a  must 
for  every  schizophrenia  case,  she 
says,  especially  since  their  indi- 
vidual nature  makes  generaliza- 
tions impossible. 

According  to  statistics  released 
by  Ontario  Friends  of  Schizophren- 
ics, about  10  per  cent  of  Canadi- 
ans suffer  from  schizophrenia,  de- 
pression, or  manic-depression, 
putting  more  than  4,500  U  of  T 
students  at  risk. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
provost  of  student  affairs,  says 
students  with  schizophrenia  are  a 
common  feature  of  the  campus. 

"We  do  have  some  students 
with  schizophrenia,"  he  said.  "They 
can  be  assisted  with  medical  inter- 
vention." 

U  of  T's  Special  Services  of- 


fice can  help  in  diagnosing  the 
problem  and  refer  the  student  to 
the  Clark  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
or  an  out-patient  program  at  a 
hospital.  But  identity  and  depres- 
sion disorders  are  more  the  cam- 
pus' specialty,  says  Jacqueline 
Masson,  a  doctor  at  psychiatric 
services. 

"U  of  T  is  less  equipped  to  deal 
with  psychotic  disorders  such  as 
schizophrenia,"  she  said,  adding 
there  is  a  U  of  T  Mood  Disorders 
Association  support  group  on  cam- 
pus in  which  approximately  1 30 
members  participated  last  year. 

The  brain  disease  normally 
strikes  during  adolescence  or  early 
adulthood,  and  students  afflicted 
with  the  disorder  often  find  it  hard 
to  go  for  help  due  to  the  associated 
social  stigma. 

"Many  students  are  still  'in  the 
closet'  about  their  illness.  They 
may  be  afraid  to  ask  for  help  be- 
cause of  the  stigma,"  said  Michael 
McCamus,  a  U  of  Tgraduate  who 
is  working  on  a  documentary  on 
schizophrenia. 

Advertising  on  university  cam- 
puses in  Toronto  seems  to  be 
scarce,  says  Cheryl  Yeric,  a 
former  York  University  student 
who  was  diagnosed  with  psychotic 
depression  while  studying. 


Yeric,  who  suffered  a  version 
of  depression  that  is  often  left 
untreated  because  it  impairs  vic- 
fims'  sense  of  reality,  disabling 
them  from  recognizing  their  dete- 
riorating condition.  She  says  she 
never  used  any  of  the  university '  s 
counseling  services  because  she 
had  sought  effective  therapy  out- 
side of  school. 

"Counseling  services  on  cam- 
pus are  great,  but  they  should  be 
advertised,"  she  said. 

Schizophrenics  occupy  more 
hospital  beds  than  people  with  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  diabetes  and 
arthritis  combined. 

But  some  are  led  to  desperate 
acts.  Following  on  the  heels  of  the 
recent  Toronto  subway  tragedy 
that  left  a  23-year-old  woman  dead 
and  a  diagnosed  schizophrenic  in 
police  custody,  it  was  determined 
last  weekend  that  the  homeless 
woman  found  dead  in  North  York 
suffered  from  paranoid  schizophre- 
nia. 

The  news  falls  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Walk  for  Schizophreni  a  and 
ushers  in  Mental  Illness  Aware- 
ness Week.  On  Friday,  a  play 
featuring  a  young  man  with  schizo- 
phrenia will  be  put  on  by  the  Work- 
man Theatre  Project  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Clarke  Institute. 
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Canadian  students  have  stars  in  their  eyes 


BY  SHAUNA  HEMINGWAY 

Varsity  Staff 

PURE  rocket  science  no 
longer,  space  is  now 
opening  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 
Wi  th  al  1  eyes  fi  xed  on  M  ars  and 
preparations  well  underway  for  a 
new  international  space  station, 
leaders  in  the  industry  are  search- 
ing for  new  ways  to  draw  the 
world  into  space. 

Last  week,  three  U  of  T  stu- 
dents who  spent  the  summer  in 
Houston,  Texas  at  the  Interna- 
tional Space  University  joined  a 
groupof  Canadians  in  a  trip  across 
southern  and  eastern  Ontario  to 
introduce  other  students  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  university,  which  is  based 
in  Strasbourg,  France  but  settles  in 
different  countries  each  summer, 
is  part  of  a  new  trend  to  open  the 
space  industry  up  to  all  countries 
and  all  fields  of  study. 

"I've  never  gone  to  any  event, 
and  probably  rarely  will,  where 
there's  so  many  people  from  all 
over  the  place  interested  in  one 
topic,"  said  Rajan  Sah,  a  U  of  T 
medical  student  who  was  one  of 
10  Canadians  chosen  to  attend 
ISU  last  summer. 

But  ten  years  after  its  birth,  the 
International  Space  University  is 
still  new  to  many  people."!  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I  just  saw  papers 
for  international  and  space  uni  ver- 
sity ,"  said  Sophie  Walewijk,  a  U  of 
T  chemical  engineering  student 
from  Belgium  who  showed  up  at 
the  Hart  House  theatre  for 
Wednesday's  promotional  pres- 
entation. 

While  the  program  is  well  known 


Canadians  far  from  home  (I  to  r):  Rajan  Sah,  Josh 
Izenberg,  Leslie  Buckley,  Daryl  Heminway  and  Mark 
Dejmek. 


in  aerospace  engineering  circles, 
organizers  are  trying  to  promote  it 
among  all  disciplines. 

'The  way  I  found  out  about  ISU 
was  kind  of  by  accident.  It  hadn't 
been  publicized  enough,  at  least  I 
didn't  think  so,"  said  Sah. 

Through  last  week's  series  of 


presentations,  the  new  Canadian 
alumni  are  trying  to  recruit  appli- 
cants from  all  areas. 

"In  the  future,  space  won't  be 
what  it  is  now:  adomain  whereonly 
astronauts  go,"  added  Sah. 

ISU  is  also  part  of  a  relatively 
new  push  to  bring  in  people  from  all 


walks  of  life:  law,  politics,  busi- 
ness and  life  sciences. 

"You  don't  go  there  to  learn 
about  your  own  discipline,"  said 
Mark  Dejmek,  a  U  of  T engineer- 
ing graduate. 

The  university  draws  in  space 
buffs  from  nearly  thirty  different 
countries. 

While  a  masters  program  is 
available  at  the  school's  home 
base,  the  summer  session  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  students  and 
professionals  who  can't  commit 
to  year-round  schooling. 

In  an  intensive  ten  week  pro- 
gram, the  ten  Canadian  students 
worked  alongside  neariy  lOOoth- 
ers  to  produce  two  design  projects. 
Many  of  the  students  were  spon- 
sored by  space  centres  in  Russia, 
Japan,  North  America,  and  Eu- 
rope, while  others  travelled  from 
smaller  countries  such  as  Ethio- 
pia and  Kenya. 

Cooperating  with  50  other 
space  industry  leaders  from  29 
different  countries  at  once  proved 
even  harder  than  it  sounds  but 
was  definitely  worth  the  trouble, 
says  Sah. 

"It  just  adds  breadth  to  the 
project  you're  working  on,"  said 
Sah.  "It  allows  you  to  look  at  a 
problem  from  different  points  of 
view." 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  new  focus  has  been 
making  space  travel  an  interna- 
tional efforts  not  a  race. 

"The  attempt  here  is  to  go  to 
Mars  as  a  humanity,"  explained 
Dejmek; 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
vastly  diverse  and  international 
groups  produced  two  300-page 
reports  which  are  currently  being 


read  by  the  heads  of  the  Canadian 
Space  Agency,  NASA  as  well  as 
the  European  and  Japanese  space 
centres. 

But  it  wasn't  all  hard  work.  The 
students  had  ample  opportunity  to 
interact  with  astronauts  from 
around  the  world  inside  and  out- 
side the  classroom. 

"Meeting  the  astronauts  was  a 
real  eye-opener,"  said  McMaster 
student  Leslie  Buckley. 

"They'  re  very  fun  but  also  highly 
motivated,  it's  kindof  catching." 

While  in  Houston  the  Canadi- 
ans were  treated  to  a  barbecue 
with  Canadian  astronauts  Bjami 
Tryggvason  and  Dave  Williams. 
Chris  Hadfield,  who  plays  guitar 
for  his  band  of  six  astronauts,  also 
provided  entertainment  at  the  an- 
nual ISU  masquerade  party. 

"You  can't  cut  it  down  to  one 
moment,  it's  the  whole  experi- 
ence," Sah  said. 

With  regular  culture  nights, 
which  involved  little  sleep,  lots  of 
dancing  and  free-flowing  bever- 
ages, students  got  to  unwind  while 
getting  a  taste  of  each  other's 
culture. 

"It's  a  lot  of  laughs  and  [you 
get]  insight  into  their  cultures  and 
lives,"  said  Sah.  "It's  fascinating 
to  see." 

With  increasing  international 
cooperation,  programs  like  ISU 
are  good  training  for  future  posi- 
tions in  the  space  industry. 

"I  think  ISU  is  a  great  idea," 
said  Canada's  first  astronaut  Marc 
Garneau,  who  met  with  the  stu- 
dents in  Houston. 

"I  think  that  we're  going  to  find 
25  years  from  now  that  many  of 
the  senior  people  who  are  impor- 
tant to  the  space  program  will  be 


graduates  from  ISU." 

Following  thesummer  session, 
three  Canadians  were  interviewed 
for  positions  with  the  Canadian 
Space  Agency.  One  is  now  work- 
ing at  the  CSA  headquarters  in 
Montreal  while  the  other  worksat 
the  Johnson  Space  Centre  for 
NASA. 

"If  you  go  to  the  space  agency, 
you  can' t  help  but  bump  into  ISU 
alumnus,"  said  Canadian  Lucy 
Stojak,  director  for  the  ISU  sum- 
mer sessions. 

And  after  the  road  trip,  Sah 
and  Dejmek  say  they  expect  a 
larger  number  of  applications  to 
How  in  for  next  year's  summer 
session. 

"We  ended  up  handing  out  a  lot 
of  application  booklets.  It  seems 
like  there's  a  lot  of  people  inter- 
ested," said  Sah. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  must 
be  completing  their  last  year  of  a  - 
four-year  undergraduate  degree 
headed  towards  post-graduate 
studies  or  becurrently  working  on 
their  Masters  or  PhD. 

"I'm  not  sure  I'm  eligible  yet 
but  I  look  forward  to  applying," 
said  Chris  Masterson,  a  mechani- 
cal engineering  student  at  U  of  T, 
after  the  Hart  House  presenta- 
tion. 

"|I  like  that  you]  interact  with 
people  from  industry  and  learn 
what  their  thoughts  are  and  then 
apply  it  in  your  own  research  and 
activities." 
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Immigrants^and  refu 


n  the  shadow  side  of  our  fair  Canada  there  are 
many  jail  cells.  They  serve  as  new  homes  for  the 
hundreds  of  immigrants  and  refugees  flocking  to 
this  country  in  search  of  a  better  life. 


This  is  the  message  a  tiny  Sri  Lanl<an  priest  is 
franticaily  impressing  on  a  small  crowd  of 
listeners  outside  the  Canada  Immigration 
Centre  on  College  Street.  His  impassioned 
speech  seemsto  Inspire  coinciding  exagger- 
ated body  language,  inducing  the  large 
wooden  crucifix  hanging  about  his  necl<  to 
symbolically  punctuate  each  of  his  exclama- 
tions. 

"People  leave  their  home  countries  be- 
cause of  torture  and  come 
here  only  to  find  them- 1*1  f|fljHjl|  *"* 
selvesvlctlmsoflnhumane  (««  ^J:"'" 
treatment  again,"  bel- 
lowed Francis  Xavler,  a 
member  of  the  Tamil 
Eelam  Society. 

Xavier's  remarks  are  di- 
rected towards  Ontario's 
detention  centres. The 
government  uses  these . 
centres  as  holding  tanks, " 
storing  the  newcomers  It 
plans  to  send  back  to  their 
countries  of  origin.  As  de- 
tainees exhaust  the  ap- 
peals process  or  await 
travel  arrangements,  they 
are  kept  under  maximum- 
security  guard. 

The  Inmates  come  from 
all  over  the  map.  Some 
simply  arrived  In  Canada 
as  refugees  and  were  de- 
tained. Others  are  Immigrants  who  arrived 
without  any  official  status  while  others  have 
had  their  landed  immigrant  status  stripped 
from  them.  Critics  claim  these  individuals 
face  inhumane  conditions  during  their  de- 
tention, which  often  stretches  arbitrarily  Into 
months  and  years. 

"Because  we  love  Canada  we  want  to  say, 
'Oh,  Canada.  Change  yourself  become  what 
you  can  be— what  you  have  been  told  you 
can  be,"  he  added,  referring  to  Canada's 
number  one  ranking  this  year  In  the  United 
Nations'  estimation  of  the  best  countries  in 
which  to  live. 

But  a  quick  glimpse  of  the  crowd  of  over  40 
reveals  an  assembly  that  hardly  needs  en- 
couragement In  Its  quest  for  reformed  immi- 
gration practices.  Signs  with  messages  such 
as  "0'  Canada:  A  hell  haven  for  refugees  and 
immigrants,"  "Stop  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions" and  "Super  jails— the  provincial  gov- 
ernment's new  housing  plan  for  the  poor" 
are  held  high  by  many  of  the  individuals  gath- 
ered at  the  Oct.  8  protest. 

While  business  executives  hurn/  past  the 
small  demonstration,  a  handful  of  cab  drivers 
and  vendors  venture  over  to  listen  to  the 
group,  which  is  composed  primarily  of  people 
ofcolour  from  such  diverse  backgrounds  as 
India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka,  Chile,  South  East 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and.the  Middle 
East. 


TftBVftTiOH  STflHC 


Asspeakers  articulate  tne  serious  flaws  they 

have  found  in  Canada's  Immigration  system, 
approximately  200  detainees  at  the  Metro 
West  Detention  Centre  are  taking  part  in  a 
one-day  hunger  strike  protesting  the  unfair 
condltlonsthey  claim  exist. 

The  detainees  and  their  allies  say  the  indefi- 
nite detentions  are  Inexcusable,  with  detain- 
ees facing  unsanitary  living  conditions  while 
lacking  access  to  family,  community  and  legal 
resources  and  adequate  health  care. 

"Even  the  worst  types  of  serial  murderers 
like  Paul  Bernardo  are  entitled  to  propertreat- 
ment  under  the  law  so  why  are  immigrants 


and  refugees  treated  worse?"  said  Avvy  Co  a 
member  of  the  Metro  Toronto  Chinese  and 
Southeast  Asian  Legal  Clinic. 

According  to  critics,  many  of  these  new- 
comers to  Canada  face  arbitrary  deportations 
and  unfair  "danger  to  the  public"  classifica- 
tions which  are  conveniently  used  to  evict 


them  from  the  country. 

These  complaints  combined  with  allega- 
tions of  racism  catalysed  the  same  detainees 
at  the  Metro  Toronto  West  Detention  Centre 
to  embark  on  an  eariier  nine-day  hunger 
strike  at  the  end  of  July.  But  they  feel  Immi- 
gration Canada  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Corrections  have  failed  to  meet  their  de- 
mands for  reform.  Instead  they  allege,  the 
government  continues  to  operate  In  viola- 
tion of  the  minimum  standards  of  the  treat- 
ment for  convention  refugees  and  prisoners 
as  set  by  the  United  Nations. 

Despite  the  obvious  absence  of  local  and 
national  media  at  the  recent  rally,  people 
express  hope  that  with  enough  persistence 
attention  will  be  paid  to  this  Issue. 

"This  Isjustthe  beginning  of  a  longjourney 
towardsjustice,"  said  Okezie  Iroaqa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Native  African  Inmates  and  Fami- 
lies Association. 

"If  we  don't  do  anything  today,  I  can  assure 
you,  you  and  I  will  be  fighting  the  same  battles 
and  Injustices  In  our  backyards  tomorrow." 


However,  a  federal  government  spokesper- 
son defends  Its  handling  of  immigrants  and 
refugees  detained  at  the  border. 

Rene  Merci6r,  senior  department  spokes- 
person for  Immigration  Canada,  explains  that 
detainees  are  being  held  In  custody  because 
they  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  minimum  stand- 
ards necessary  for  lawful  status  In  Canada. 
Some  have  criminal  records,  sketchy  pasts. 
Incomplete  paperwork  or  have  been  declared 
a  danger  to  the  public. 

The  centres  are  literally  holding  cells,  ensur- 
ing they  do  not  slip  Into  society  and  fail  to 
show  up  for  their  return  flight.  For  ven/  few, 
they  are  temporary  stops  on  a  journey  to- 
wards winning  the  right  to  stay  In  Canada. 
However,  Mercier  admits  that  bureaucratic 
backlog  meansthe  individual  waits  for  resolu- 
tion can  stretch  Into  many  months. 

When  asked  If  he  considered  living  condi- 
tions adequate  for  detainees,  Mercier  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  the  government's  responsi- 


s  stuck  in 


bllityto  provide  luxury. 

"That  is  really  a  judgment  call.  We  provide 
for  the  best  possible  conditions.  But  it  Is  not 
like  staying  at  a  hotel  orsomethlng,"hesaid. 

But  protesters  speak  of  loved  ones  who 
have  died  while  awaiting  resolution  of  their 
cases.  Iraoqa  says  a  diabetic  friend  named 
Michael  Akhlmlen  left  his  five  children  and 
his  wife  In  Nigeria  only  to  fall  sick  and 
needlessly  pass  away  In  Toronto  last  year  at 
the  notorious  Celebrity  Inn.  He  believes  his 
friend  did  not  receive  the  medical  attention 
required  despite  constant  pleading  for  care. 

Merci6r  says  such  allegations  are  uncom- 
mon and  Immediately  taken  up.  "If  there 
were  someone  who  died  under  these  condi- 
tions there  would  certainly  be  an  Investiga- 
tion," he  said. 


ritics  are  especiairy  on  edge 
llll  about  the  alleged  mlstreat- 
'  ment  of  detainees  at  Metro 
West.  They  claim  inmatesare 
being  housed  three  to  a  4'  by 
6'  cell,  forcing  some  to  sleep 
on  the  floor;  lack  hygiene 
products  like  shampoo  and 
i  soap;  have  difficulty  obtaln- 
ng  medical  or  legal  counsel; 
are  not  even  allowed  to  re- 
ceive telephone  callsorfaxes 
from  their  lawyers;  and  con- 
tact with  their  family  and 
friends  can  only  be  made  in 
conversations  through  glass. 

"We  are  the  mouthpiece 
for  the  detainees  to  tell 
Canada  the  real  truth  about 
what  Is  happening  in  these 
MURPttr,YAR^^^  distention  jails,"  said  the  Sri 
Lankan  priest,  enhancing  his 
point  with  a  story  of  a  detainee  and  new 
father  who  was  refused  the  right  to  touch  his 
newborn  because  of  these  rules. 

But  a  spokesperson  for  Metro  West,  which 
as  of  July  1997  repori;ed  105  long-term  de- 
tainees as  compared  to  the  10  or  under  at 
most  other  centres,  denies  that  the  current 
hunger  strike  at  thejaillndicatesgreat  unrest 
on  account  of  centre  conditions. 

"The  detainees  are  not  really  complaining 
about  us,  they  are  complaining  about  the 
federal  Immigration  department  and  the 
slowness  of  the  cases,"  said  the  manager, 
who  requested  anonymity. 

»'We  are  not  trying  to  hide  anything  here. 
We  have  ven/  little  complaints  otherthan  the 
fact  that  they  don't  like  being  locked  up  in 
jails." 

According  to  the  manager,  there  Is  a  doctor 
at  the  centre  on  weekdays,  and  escorts  to  the 
hospital  are  available.  All  sanitarv  supplies  are 
provided  to  the  Inmates  and  there  Is  even  a 
canteen  service  which  allows  them  to  supple- 
ment their  provisions.  And  they  are  served 
three  meals  a  day  with  a  snack  at  night. 

He  says  the  detainees  sleep  on  mattresses 
on  double  bunk  beds  in  cells.  These  are 
unlocked  between  7  am  and  9  pm  at  night 
and  Inmates  can  play  cards,  board  games  or 
watch  TV.  They  are  allowed  40  minutes  out- 
side a  day. 

He  assures  me  that  detainees  are  allowed 
telephone  calls,  visitors  and  there  Is  a  new 
procedure  in  place  tracking  detainee  requests 
to  see  immigration  spokespeople  in  an  effort 
to  follow  up  on  the  popular  demand  for  such 
meetings. 
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However,  an  open  letter  from  inmates  at 
Metro  West  appealing  for  help  from  federal 
immigration  tells  a  different  story.  Aside  from 
dissatisfaction  with  the  snail-paced  govern- 
ment responseto  Individual  cases  and  alleged 
arbitrary  confinement  Itself,  the  Vietnamese 
authors  also  express  frustration  with  their 
living  conditions. 
In  particular,  they  express  discomfort  with 


the  confinement  of  non-criminals  awaiting 
Immigration  processing  alongside  individu- 
als who  have  had  their  immigrant  status 
stripped  because  of  criminal  activity. 

Butthe  Metro  West  managersaysovercrpwd- 
ing  at  the  facility  makes  It  difficult  to  satisfy 
detainees'  desire  for  separate  space.  "If  some- 
one is  in  for  murder  he  may  not  be  down  with 
all  the  immigration  people,"  he  said.  "But  we 
don 't  really  segregate.  If  units  are  overcrowded, 
people  are  placed  where  there  is  a  bed." 

The  Vietnamese  letter  also  expresses  concern 
that  many  Immigrants  and  refugees  are  un- 
justly labeled  as  a  "danger  to  the  public"— 
which  hastily  guarantees  their  deporatatlon 
from  Canada. 

This  label  is  placed  on  newcomers  at  the 
discretion  of  the  federal  immigration  mlnls- 
terand  was  legislated  to  ensure  the  Canadian 
public  Is  protected  from  criminal  Immigrants. 

Lobby  groups  also  suggest  the  label  is  now 
being  overused  to  speed  along  depori:ations 
without  falrevaluatlons.  But  such  criticism  is 
frustrating  to  a  federal  government  simply 
responding  to  public  safety  concerns,  says 
Mercier. 

"All  I  can  say  Is  that  on  the  one  hand  you 
have  some  people  complaining  we  don't  get 
rid  of  criminals  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  complaining  if  we  call  people  criminals. 
You  can't  have  it  both  ways,"  he  said. 

Miguel  San  Vicente  disagrees.  He  believes 
the  law  would  not  evoke  such  harsh  criticism 
If  It  were  more  fairiy  applied.  Miguel  has  a 
personal  Investment  in  its  deliverv.  His  brother 
Roberto  has  been  at  Metro  West  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  after  being  labeled  "a  danger 
to  society." 

"  My  brother  Is  one  of  the  hunger  strikers, "  he 
explains  at  the  demonstration  flanked  by  his 
two  picket-carrying  sons  on  eltherside  of  him. 
He  says  Roberto  served  a  Canadian  criminal 
sentence  In  the  past  but  had  since  picked  up 
the  pieces  of  his  life  and  begun  stable  work  at 
a  major  Toronto  Realty  company. 

Miguel  says  that  once  his  brother  was  eligi- 
ble for  full-parole  the  Immigration  depart- 
ment decided  to  detain  him  again,  despite 
references  which  Included  a  letter  from  the 
judge  who  originally  convicted  him  and  the 
director  of  the  Halfway  House  In  which  he 
was  staying. 

"Where  is  thefairness  in  this  system?  There 
Is  no  accountability.  Decisions  are  made  in  an 
arbitrary  way,"  said  Miguel. 

"I  think  it  stinks  when  a  loving  family  has  to 
suffer  because  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
immigration  system." 


The  complexity  ofthis  issue  makes  itdifficultfor 
manyCanadianstodevotethetimerequiredto 
take  an  interest  in  it.  Unfortunately,  that  may 
not  be  the  only  reason  more  people  are  not 
concemed  with  making  sense  of  these  conflict- 
ing stories. 

As  the  lunch-hour  demonstration  began 
to  wind  down,  the  diverse  array  of  protest- 
ers began  chanting  forjustice  and  picketing 
the  Immigration  Centre.  Less  than  half  of 
the  already  small  crowd  remained.  But  ap- 
parently there  were  still  enough  to  irritate 
one  bystander,  who  glanced  at  them  with 
disdain  and  gave  them  the  finger  In  passing 
while  mumbling,  "Fucking  Immigrants." 

As  this  Caucasian  Canadian  passed,  I  could 
not  help  but  hear  the  echo  of  the  Sri  Lankan 
priest's  ironic  comment  on  the  wonderful 
reception  this  country'sfounding  immigrants 
received  upon  arriving  in  Canada. 

"The  natives  welcomed  Immigrants  from 
Europe  with  open  arms  and  in  the  end  mil- 
lions of  nations  were  butchered  and  mur- 
dered, "he  said. 

"This  land  does  not  even  belong  to  me  or 
you.  It  belongs  to  the  natives,  many  of  them 
dead  and  gone.  But  people  have  forgotten 
history." 
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Strict  degrees  of 


It  Should  come  as  no  surprise  to  find 
out  that  immigrants  typically  have  a 
difficult  time  adjusting  to  their  new 
surroundings.  Of  course  there  is  rac- 
ism, there  is  the  dubious  job  market 
that  seems  impenetrable  to  even  the 
highesteducated  and  most  established 
citizens,  not  to  mention  the  toils  of 
having  to  learn  a  new  language  and 
understand  a  new  culture.  What  peo- 
ple perhaps  do  not  know  is  how  many 
professionals  are  allowed  to  immigrate 
into  Canada— often  on  the  basis  of 
their  profession— and  then  are  told 
once  they  arrive  that  their  credentials 
are  not  sufficient  to  practice  in  Canada. 

Ehsan  Sharif  spent  seven  years  in  medical 
school  and  then  two  years  practicing  in  his 
native  Afghanistan.  With  all  the  political  tur- 
moil and  violence  in  the  country,  he  decided 
to  seek  out  a  better  life  for  himself.  His 
brother,  who  was  living  in  Toronto  at  the 
time,  advised  that  he  come  to  live  with  him, 
and  offered  to  sponsor  him.  When  he  arrived 
in  Toronto,  Sharif  was  told  that  he  had  wasted 
those  seven  years  in  med  school;  as  far  as  the 
Canadian  mediCSI  profession  was  concerned 
he  had  earned  the  equivalent  of  a  mere 
bachelor's  degree  in  Canada. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  immigrants,  and  Sharif  was 
no  exception,  believe  that  they  will  have  some  retrain- 
ing to  do  before  they  can  resurrect  their  professions 
on  Canadian  soil,  the  obstacles  that  they  expect  to 
encounter  cannot  compare  with  those  actually  in 
place  in  Canada. 

Sharif  admits  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  prartice 
medicine  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  "I  knew  about  the  medical 
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system  lin  Canada) .  I  was  absolutely  aware  I  couldn't  practice 
here.  I  was  prepared  to  spend  another  two  or  three  years 
[retraining]  to  practice  here. "  So  like  most  recent  immigrants 
with  professional  degrees,  he  fonwarded  the  documents 
delineating  his  credentials  to  the  University  of  Toronto's 
Comparative  Education  Service  to  get  in  return  a  letter 
indicating  what  the  Canadian  equivalent  to  his  degree  was. 
Olga  Kindiakoff,  the  manager  of  the  Comparative  Education 
Service,  says  that  Sharif 'scircumstancesare  not  uncommon. 
"Doctors  (from  other  countries)  sometimes  request  our 
letter,  but  we  can  only  say  that  their  education  is  comparable 


to  a  bachelor  of  science  degree.  They  would  only  use  that 
letter  to  prove  that  they  have  university  studies,  and  of 
course  not  to  practice  in  the  medical  field." 

So,  rather  than  ensuring  the  smooth  flow  of  blood  through 
the  veins  and  artenes  of  Toronto's  inhabitants.  Dr.  Sharif  was 
forced  to  focus  his  attention  on  the  flow  of  gasoline  from  the 
gas  station  where  he  was  employed  into  Toronto's  automo- 
biles. When  he  received  the  bad  news  that  he  only  had  the 
equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Canada,  he  re- 
searched some  course  for  appeal.  He  had  heard  about  the 
medical  evaluation  exam  which,  if  he  passed,  would  allow  his 
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Artur  Lena  immigrated  to  Canada  as 
a  31  year  oid,  singie  man  wlio  found 
sixty  hours  a  weel<  of  hard  labour  a 
walk  in  the  park  compared  to 
evading  Albania's  secret  police. 


medical  degree  to  be  recog- 
nized in  this  country  —  al- 
tliougln  he  still  would  not  be 
able  to  practice.  Neverthe- 
less, he  quit  hisjob  at  the  gas 
bar  to  study  full-time  for 
these  tests,  hoping  they 
would  speed  up  the  process 
that  would  ultimately  allow 
him  to  practice  medicine  in 
Canada. 

Upon  completing  the  first 
test  of  this  three-part  exam, 
Sharif  got  a  clear  picture  of 
what  he  had  to  do  before  he 
could  practice  again.  After 
the  three  exams  and  a  series 
of  interviews,  he  would  be 
left  to  his  own  devices  to 
secure  an  internship  at  one 
of  Canada's  teaching  hospi- 
tals-buildings renown  for 
being  extremely  over- 
crowded in  Canada.  "It  would 
take  [another!  seven  years 
lof  retraining].  What  if  I 
couldn't  make  it?  I  would  be 
close  to  my  late  thirties.  It's 
hard  to  find  a  job  [at  that 
agel."  So  he  gave  up  his 
dreams  of  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Canada  and  looked 
for  work. 

Sharif  has  since  found  a 
job  he  is  happy  with  -  albeit 
not  in  the  medical  field.  He 
works  shift  work  as  a  crisis 
intervention  worker  with  New 
Dimensions  in  Community 
Living,  a  community  support 
and  mobilecrisis  agency  that 
assesses,  responds  to  and 
abates  crises  for  people  suf- 
fering from  mental  illness. 
"It's  not  ideal  and  it  doesn't 
match  my  qualifications,  but 
it's  a  decent  job,"  he  says. 

Catherine  Webb  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Canada  ad- 


mits that  people  with  medi- 
cal degrees  from  countries 
outside  of  North  America  can 
only  in  very  rare  circum- 
stances geta  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  Canada,  for 
instance  if  there  is  a 
humanpowershortage.  Oth- 
erwise, people  who  are  po- 
tentially suitable  to  practice 
medicine,  like  Sharif,  have  to 
upgrade  all  of  their  creden- 
tials, and  then  arrange  for  an 
internship,  now  referred  to 
as  a  "basic  clinical  year. "  This, 
she  maintains,  is  no  easy  task, 
and  a  good  reason  why  doc- 
tors have  found  themselves 
pumping  gas. 

Artur  Lena  had  a  slightly 
different  set  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  im- 
migration to  Canada,  but 
certainly  they  are  no  less  re- 
markable. As  a  teacher,  edi- 
tor, and  English  and  Italian 
translator  in  the  oligarchic 
Communist  regime  of  Alba- 
nia, Lena  got  his  hands  on 
banned  copies  of  George 
Orwell's  Animal  Farm  and 
1984.  Thinking  the  novels 
mirrored  the  horrors  that  he 
and  his  fellow  Albanians  en- 
dured on  a  daily  basis,  Lena 
decided  to  translate  the 
books  into  his  native  Alba- 
nian. He  made  very  few  cop- 
ies for  his  friends,  knowing 
that  even  in  the  supposedly 
reforming  Albania  he  could 
be  severely  reprimanded  for 
possessing  such  books,  let 
alone  translating  them.  Sure 
enough,  in  1991  Albania'sse- 
cret  police  began  question- 
ing Lena  about  the  transla- 
tions. "I  was  beaten  twice. 
(Then)  I  said  'enough  is 
enough'  and  I  left  the  coun- 
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try." 

Unlike  Sharif,  who  was  hop- 
ing to  reestablish  his  profes- 
sion in  Canada,  Lena  saw  his 
forced  exodus  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  a  Western, 
English-language  university, 
adding  to  his  four-year  un- 
dergraduate degree  from  the 
University  of  Tirana.  He  too 
went  to  U  of  T's  comparative 
education  services  to  have 
his  credentials  evaluated.  But 
for  Lena,  he  was  going  to 
find  out  at  what  level  of  uni- 
versity he  could  study.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  a  university  about 
which  very  little  was  known 
in  the  early  '90s,  his  under- 
graduate degree  was  not  ac- 
cepted on  par.  "[The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto!  made  me  do 
five  or  six  courses  as  a  special 
student  to  see  whether  I 
(could  get)  the  grades  I  had 
from  the  University  [of 
Tirana!." 

For  the  first  four  years  he 
was  here,  Lena  had  no  social 
insurance  number,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  legally 
work  in  Canada.  So,  despite 
working  illegally  seven  days  a 
week  as  a  cook,  dishwasher 
and janitorfor $5.50  an  hour, 
this  one-time  editor  for  Al- 
bania's largest  publishing 
company  could  only  afford 
the  tuition  for  two  courses 
per  year,  forcing  U  of  t's 
five-course  experiment  to 
take  Lena  a  full  three  years  to 
complete.  Once  he  proved 
that  his  marks  were  no  fluke, 
Artur  was  accepted  to  u  of 
T's  department  of  Russian  and 
east  European  studies  as  a 
full-time  masters  student. 
Lena  has  since  earned  his 
masters  degree  and  is  now 
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.  awaiting  a  response  from 
Berkley,  Stanford  and 
Princeton  where  he  has  ap- 
plied to  do  a  Ph.D.  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

At  this  point,  Artur  Lena  is 
in  a  very  good  position.  He  is 
less  than  a  year  away  from 
becoming  a  Canadian  citizen, 
he  has  an  MA  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  is  en 
route  to  a  very  prestigious 
lifestyle  as  a  result  of  his  un- 
imaginably laborious  travails 
beginning  in  Albania  six  years 
ago.  The  irony  of  all  this,  is 
thatofalltheprofessionsthat 
require  accreditation,  the  one 
for  which  Lena  originally  stud- 
ied, teaching,  is  one  of  the 
easier  ones  to  transfer.  In 
other  words,  had  Lena  wanted 
to  teach  in  Canada,  he  could 
have  done  so  after  simply 
making  up  whatever  U  of  T 
deemed  was  lacking  in  his 
training  at  the  University  of 
Tirana.  Denys  Giguere  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers 
says  that  in  order  to  teach  in 
Canada  you  need  "an  accept- 
able university  degree,  an  ac- 
ceptable teacher  education 
program,"  and  a  mere  eight 
weeks'  supervised  training. 
(Nursing  transfers  are  simi- 
lar.) Lena,  however,  was  in  a 
fortunate  position  where 
there  were  no  deadlines  for 
him,  and  aside  from  sending 
small  amounts  of  money 
home  to  his  parents,  he  only 
had  himself  to  lookafter.  Even 
though  he  recog- 
nisesthe  injustice  of 
his  working  long 
hoursforbelow  mini- 
mum wage,  he  knew 
that  even  it  would 
provide  a  better  life 
for him  than the one 
he  left  in  Albania. 

Artur  Lena  immi- 
grated to  Canada  as 
a  51  year  old,  single 
man  who  found  sixty 
hoursaweekof  hard 
labour  a  walk  in  the  park  com- 
pared to  evading  Albania's 
secret  police.  But  many  im- 
migrants, particularly  refu- 
gees, come  with  families  and 
children  they  have  to  sup- 
port and  cannot  afford  to  go 
backto  school  when  they  ar- 
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rive  in  Canada;  they  must 
start  earning  money  right 
away  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  children.  Faduma 
Mohamed  was  a  woman  in 
just  this  situation.  Coming 
from  Somalia,  this  married 
mother  of  three  had  received 
a  masters  degree  in  agricul- 
ture from  a  university  in  Ger- 
many. She  had  just  started 
her  Ph.D.,  doing  research  in 
her  native  Somalia,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  She  and  her 
children  fled  to  Germany, 
Kenya,  and  eventually  found 
herself,  herthree  kids  and  her 
husband  in  Canada  as  refu- 
gees. Like  Sharif,  Mohamed 
already  had  relatives  in 
Canada,  so  she  decided  to 
come  to  Canada  when  the 
racism  in  Germany  became 
too  much  to  bear.  (Lena  spoke 
of  similar  experiences  in  Ger- 
many.) 

"My  expectation  was  that 
at  least  my  masters  degree 
of  agriculture  would  be  rec- 
ognized here,  and  that  I  could 
work  in  my  field  or  [related! 
areas,  "Mohamed  admits.  Her 
husband  also  received  a  mas- 
ters in  agriculture  from  Ger- 
many. When  the  Mohameds 
went  to  the  office  of  Com- 
parative Education  at  U  of  T, 
they,  like  so  many  others, 
were  told  theirdegrees  would 
not  be  recognized  in  Canada, 
that  they  had  something  in 
between  bachelorsand  mas- 
ters of  science. 
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We  have  put  our  own 
degrees  and  our  own 
ambitions  aside  and  are 
worl<ing  just  to  secure  a 
better  survival  for  tine  kids. 

-  Faduma  Mohamed 
has  a  masters  degree  in  agricuiture 
from  the  University  of  Germany 


Olga  Kindiakoff  at  Com- 
parative Ed.  explains  that  Ger- 
many has  a  two-tiered  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  in  spite 
of  spending  10  years  study- 
ing apiece,  the  degrees  the 
Mohameds  earned  do  not  say 
"masters"  on  them  any- 
where; thus  when  they  try  to 
convert  their  degrees,  the 
credentials  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  necessary  to 
recognise  them  as  masters 
degrees. 

With  this  disheartening 
news,  Faduma  called  the 
ministries  of  the  environ- 
ment and  agriculture  to  see 
what  kind  of  employment 
they  could  offer  her  and  her 


husband,  based  on  their  edu- 
cation and  experience.  Those 
ministries  were  themselves 
laying  people  off,  so  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mohamed  were  told  to 
look  elsewhere.  Faced  with 
the  decision  of  whether  to 
modify  their  education  in 
ordertotransplanttheircho- 
sen  lifestyles  into  Canada  or 
to  just  settle  for  a  job  unre- 
lated to  their  combined  20 
years'  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, the  Mohameds  chose 
in  a  heartbeat  to  find  work, 
any  work.  "Ididn'tgo  backto 
school  because  we  had  to 
survive;  we  had  to  pay  for 
everything  and  we  didn't 
want  to  stay  on  welfare.  I 
never  even  bothered  to  fol- 
low up  to  [see!  if  I  can  go 
back  to  university.  I  was  re- 
ally [being!  realistic  in  saying 
if  I  have  to  go  backto  univer- 
sity, how  are  we  going  to 
survive  [financially!?" 

Today,  Faduma  works  as  a 
youth  settlement  worker  for 
Culturelink,  a  settlement 
agency  for  recent  immi- 
grants, and  her  husband  is 
working  in  the  field  of  small 
business.  "We  have  put  our 
own  degrees  and  our  own 
ambitions  aside  and  are  work- 
ing just  to  secure  a  better 
survival  for  the  kids."  She  is 
very  happy  to  be  living  in 
Canada  right  now,  although 
she  admits,  "sometimes  you 
feel  very  sad  spending  10 
years  (in  university  and  not 
being  able  to  work 
inyourfield!." 

Aside  from 
having  to  make 
tremendous  sacri- 
fices in  Canada, 
Sharif,  Lena  and 
Mohamed  are  all 
very  thankful  for 
the  lives  they  have 
here,  regardless  of 
their  initial  expec- 
tations. As  Ehsan 
'  Sharif  puts  into 
perspective,  "I  would  be  con- 
sidered lucky  for  having  this 
job.  I  know  lots  of  [immi- 
grants! who  are  doing  worse, 
[working  for!  peanuts." 

ArturLena  mournsallthose 
forced  to  relinquish  their 
chosen  careers  in  the  name 
of  immigration.  "The  intel- 
lectual death  is  the  most 
painful  one  because  if  you 
die  physically  you  die  and 
that's  it.  When  you  die  intel- 
lectually it's  very  painful  be- 
cause it's  prolonged  and  you 
can  feel  it  -  especially  [for! 
people  who  have  been  very 
active  intellectually  in  their 
own  countries.  That  is  some- 
thing very  very  painful." 
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BY  CAR  LA  TO  N  E  LLI  Varsity  Staff 

FINDING  a  job  in  Toronto  is    the  tuition-free 
difficult  enough.  But  for 
new  immigrants  lacking  the 
language  skills  or  cultural 


capital  available  to  Canadians,  get- 
ting a  job  can  be  an  impossible  bat- 
tle. 

Which  is  what  makes  the  Toron- 
to's Working  Skills  Centre  such  a 
godsend.  It  is  a  grass-roots  com- 
munity-based training  program  for 
immigrant  women,  where  basic 
clerical  trade  skills  are  taught  in  the 
hopes  of  opening  a  few  local  doors 
to  the  job-market. 

Upon  arnval,  I  popped  my  head 
into  a  room  full  of  women  busy  at 
computer  terminals  and  leaning 
overtables.  The  rap-tap-tap  of  typ- 
ing filled  the  air--l  knew  I  had  the 
right  place. 

Considering  this  centre  is  focused 
on  the  less  than  joyous  task  of  job- 
training,  I  had  originally  half-ex- 
pected to  find  these  students  with 
grumpy  dispositions,  miserably 
stuffing  envelopes,  and  keeping  a 
perpetual  eye  on  the  clock  for  their 
lunch  breaks. 

But  something  was  amiss. 

The  first  group  of  women  I  en- 
countered on  the  third  floor  of  604 
King  Street  West  were  smiling.  C(?/76/- 
inely. 

These  women  were  speaking  Eng- 
lish, in  a  wide  array  of  beautifully 
colourful  and  diverse  accents. 

And  above  all  that,  a  sense  of 
professionalism  reverberated 
amongst  the  hum  of  the  corpput- 
ers.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
not  to  notice  the  element  of  inter- 
est and  commitment  so  often  lack- 
ing from  the  classrooms  on  good 
'ole  St.  George. 

But  with  the  slim  acceptance 
rate  of  only  65  women  every  year, 
the  students  at  the  centre  need 
to  want  to  be  there  -  otherwise, 
those  spots  could  easily  go  to  any 
one  of  the  other  hundreds  of 
applicants. 

Current  criteria  for  acceptance 
into  one  of  the  programs  include 
official  status  as  a  Convention  refu- 
gee, permanent  resident,  or  Cana- 
dian citizen;  an  ability  to  fol- 
low instructions  in  English; 
and  problem  solving  skills  in 
mathematics.  Most  spaces 
are  also  given  to  women 
receiving  employment  in- 
surance, or  who  have  re- 
ceived benefits  in  the  past 
three  years. 

But  another  reason  why 
so  many  women  wantto  be 
accepted  into  the  program 
is  because  following  the 
training  term,  the  centre 
tries  to  find  job  placements 
for  the  graduates  in  either 
clerical  or  mailing  services 
fields.  Last  year  alone,  set- 
tlement worker  Freda 
Manweiler  says  the  centre 

received  3000  calls,  and   

about  700  women  were 
screened  foradmission  into  the  pro- 
gram. But  due  to  restrictions  in 
funding  and  a  limited  staff,  the  sup- 
ply just  isn't  there  for  the  demand. 

Manweiler  says  what  has  set  WSC 
apart  from  othertraining  programs 
inthecityistheholisticapproachto 
teaching  -  an  approach  that  would 
benefit  society  more  thoroughly 
than  a  standard  data-spewing  lec- 
ture. Ever  since  the  centre's  open- 
ing in  1 978,  a  focus  on  the  specific 
needs  of  immigrant  women  have 
made  this  possible.  By  fostering  in- 
ternal confidence  in  students 
through  a  broad-based  teaching 
curriculum  of  seven  different  pro- 
grams, women  who  graduate  from 


program  are 
equipped  to  actively  participate  in 
the  communities  they  now  call 
home. 

Every  program  includes  a  focus 
on  English  as  a  Second  Language, 
and  ranges  from  the  Mailing  and 
Warehousing  sessions  where  data- 
base management  and  computer 
operating  systems  are  coupled  with 
hands-on  training  in  postal  sorting, 
to  a  Career  Exploration  Program 
where  different  Canadian  compa- 
nies are  reviewed  and  discussed, 
and  conversational  skills  such  as 
'small  talk'  go  hand-in-hand  with 
writing  and  mathematics. 

"We're  not  just  teaching  Word 
and  Excel,"  she  said,  adding  that  the 
larger  social  impact  is  what  makes 
her  work  so  rewarding. 

"The  process  of  immigration  can 
really  shake  the  foundations  of  self- 
esteem  for  a  lot  of  women.  When 
they  have  no  Canadian  work  experi- 
ence, or  don't  know  the  language, 
it's  so  important  for  training  and 
education  to  consider  that,  and  to 
look  at  that  whole  person  -  to  help 
them  rebuild  and  regain  their  con- 
fidence." 

Manweilerteachesfourclassesat 
the  centre  on  Labour  and  Settle- 
ment, which  includes  such  topics 
for  discussion  as  labour  laws,  sexual 
harassment  in  the  workplace,  On- 
tario human  rights  laws,  domestic 
violence,  basic  political  structure  as 
well  as  voting  procedures. 

Information  is  provided  on  what 
resources  are  available  should  the 
need  arise  to  handle  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  how  one  would  go  about 
tackling  a  particular  issue  from  a 
workplace  crisis  to  a  domestic  prob- 
lems. 


SYNCHRONIZED  SWIMMING 
N  the  reception  lobby  of  the  cen 
tre,  homemade  felt  posters  liven - 
up  the  walls.  One  reads,  "Won- 
derful Solidarity  Commitment,' 
which  seemstoencompassthecom- 
mon  status  of  women  who  are  new 
to  Canada. 
Sharing  non-Canadian  back- 


The  maitroom  warehouse  of  the  working  skills  centre. 


Mobina  Rahman,  graduate  and  employee 
of  the  working  skills  centre 


grounds  means  these  women  ex- 
perience similar  struggles  in  adjust- 
ing to  a  completely  new  environ- 
ment. Theirchildren  can  spend  days 
together  at  the  centre's  free  day- 
care downstairs.  The  women  in  the 
working  skills  programs  are  not 
alone,  but  rather,  stand  at  the  foot 
ofthe  same  diving-board,  ready  to 
dive  into  their  new  lives. 

And  they've  come  to  the  centre 
to  learn  how  to  swim. 

Mobina  Rahman  currently  works 
as  a  full-time  receptionist  at  the 
centre,  and  vouches  that  the  pro- 
gram does  wonderful  things  for 
bringing  together  women  of  dif- 
ferent cultural  backgrounds. 


Not  only  does  she  devote  her  days 
totheadministrativedutiesjuggled 
by  the  11  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  staff,  but  Rahman  herself 
graduated  from  the  program  in 
1994. 

After  moving  from  Bangledesh 
to  Canada  to join  her  husband  in 
1992,  Rahman  enrolled  in  English 
as  a  Second  Language  classes  in 
Mississauga,  and  learned  to  speak 
the  language  of  her  surround- 
ings. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  in- 
vested three  years  in  a  university 
commerce  degree  before  immigrat- 
ing, the  Canadian  job-search  fron- 
tier was  looking  dismal. 
'The  thing  was  I'd  never  worked 
before,  "she  explained.  'Back  home, 
business  management  was  where  I 
would  have  worked.  Here  it's  very 
difficult.  One  of  my  friends  told  me 
about  the  centre,  so  I  thought  I'd 
try.  Then  I  was  accepted  for  the 
program." 

Rahman  now  recommends  the 
centre  to  any  new  women  she  meets 
who  might  benefit  from  free  com- 
munity-based training.  But  due  to 
funding  restrictions,  not  everyone 
to  whom  she  recommends  the  pro- 
gram will  be  accepted. 
The  criteria  moulded  by  Hu- 
man Resources  Development 
Canada  is  designed  to  ensure 
applicants  are  serious  about 
staying  in  Canada  and  equally 
committed  to  upgrading 
their  skills.  Since  the  federal 
department  providesthe  big- 
gest block  of  funding  to  the 
centre,  they  set  the  accept- 
ance criteria.  This  means  only 
permanent  residents,  citizens 
of  Canada  or  official  Conven- 
tion refugees  are  accepted. 
Manweiler  says  these  re- 
strictions ease  the  federal 
government's  concerns 
that  persons  who  are  not 

 serious  about  staying  and 

working  in  Canada  will  be 
using  government  money  for  re- 
training. 

"That's  really  our  mainstay— the 
HRDC  pays  our  bills,  the  rent,  the 
core  administrative  costs.  If  they 
pull  back,  it  could  be  really  problem- 
atic forourservices,"Manweilersaid. 

The  Working  Skills  Centre  had  a 
taste  of  how  much  damage  could 
be  caused  by  an  Human  Resources 
Development  Canada  funding  cut 
in  96-97,  when  the  centre's  budget 
got  slashed  from  $425,000  to 
$250,000.  Four  positions  were  elimi- 
nated, including  those  of  a  trainer 
and  a  production  supervisor.  But 
the  while  the  workers  went  away, 
the  work  stayed  behind. 


Manweiler  explains  that  the  staff 
has  been  able  to  pick  up  new  tasks 
due  to  the  highly  experienced  em- 
ployees at  the  centre,  most  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  over 
five  years. 

"We're  certainly  doing  more  work 
than  what's  on  the  job  descriptions, " 
Manweiler  said.  "We  can  do  extra 
tasks  quickly  too,  it's  like  a  second 
nature  after  five  years." 

Another-full  timer  at  the  centre 
Rafath  Ali-Khan  says  in  coping  with 
the  HRDC  cut,  occupational  costs 
such  as  cleaning  have  also  been 
dramatically  altered. 

"We've  tried  to  become  cheap," 
she  said. 

LEVI'S  PATCHING  UP 

WHILE  public  funding  forthe 
centre  is  on  the  downslide 
these  days,  with  provincial 
and  federal  governments  currently 
negotiating  who  should  be 
responsibile  for  community  train- 
ing, private  donors  are  stepping  in 
to  patch  things  up. 

Levi's  Strauss  is  the  centre's  larg- 
est corporate  donor  right  now. 

Manweiler  says  that  as  long  asthe 
centre  keeps  running,  picking  and 
choosing  where  that  money  comes 
from  is  not  a  consideration.  She 
added  the  centre  is  constantly  re- 
searching possible  sources forfund- 
ing. 

'It's  become  trendy  for  corpora- 
tions to  be  seen  giving  back  to  the 
community,'  she  said,  pointing  to 
tax-breaks  as  the  probable  incen- 
tive for  big  companies  to  care,  "i 
really  think  that  will  be  the  new 
wave  in  the  future.  That's  what's 
happening.  When  you  look  at  the 
Body  Shop,  companies  like  that, 
they'reselling  an  image." 

But  critics  of  corporate  donor- 
ship  in  the  public  sector  say  there  is 
a  threat  that  community  services 
will  soon  be  funded  by  all  the  corpo- 
rate giants,  and  may  result  in  the 
government's  very  reluctance  to 
fund  social  projects. 

Manweiler  responded,  "Yes,  it 
could  be  problematic,  because  then 
you're  dependent  on  something 
completely  different." 

As  it  stands,  funding  is  still  pro- 
vided by  Citizen  and  Immigration 
Canada,  the  City  of  Toronto,  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Citizenship  and 
the  Federal  Department  of  Cana- 
dian Heritage. 

Contributions  are  also  made  in 
the  valuable  form  of  seven  teach- 
ers supplied  by  The  Metro  Separate 
School  Board  and  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education.  These  teach- 
ers specify  in  English  and  Math,  and 
are  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  cen- 


tre. 

REAL-LIVE  BUSINESS 

BESIDES  funding  received  from 
government  and  outside  cor 
porate  agencies,  another 
source  of  income  very  importantto 
the  training  program  is  the  centre's 
in-house  Direct  Marketing  Services— 
a  fully  operational  business  where 
the  revenue  generated  is  put  back 
into  the  running  ofthe  programs. 

As  a  mail-house  business,  clients 
employ  the  centre  to  perform 
postal  services  such  as  bundling  and 
organizing  materials  according  to 
region-placement  in  Canada. 

But  possibly  the  most  highly-cher- 
ished aspect  ofthe  business,  which 
was  designed  to  provide  on  thejob 
training,  is  that  notions  of  self- 
worth  emerge  from  the  teamwork 
required  by  students. 

While  all  staff  participate  in  re- 
searching possible  employment 
possibilities,  difficulties  are  emerg- 
ing injugglingthedemandsof  pro- 
gram-running and  in-depth  re- 
search, and  so  the  doors  of  the 
centre  are  wide  open  to  any  volun- 
teers interested. 

Manweiler  says  the  challenge  of 
placing  a  student  in  the  workforce 
can  require  a  lot  of  work. 

"The  hard  part  is  the  placement. 
But  that's  also  the  most  rewarding 
part  too,"  she  said. 

WORKING  WOMEN 

WHEN  a  woman  calls  you  be 
cause  she's  just  received 
her  first  paycheck  in  her 
life,  there's  an  enormous  sense  of 
reward  in  that.  Or  if  a  woman 
doesn't  have  to  stick  her  hand  out 
and  beg  her  husband  for  bus  to- 
kens anymore,  that's  when  it  gets 
really  satisfying." 

The  larger  social  impact  of  what 
Working  Skills  Centre  does  for  im- 
migrant women  is  that  it  personal 
lives  are  given  a  chance  to  flourish. 

Moving  to  a  new  country 
shouldn't  mean  personal  identity 
and  sense  of  worth  is  lost. 

And  yet,  as  financial  income  still 
dictates  so  much  ofthe  confidence 
factor  in  all  Canadians,  this  seems 
to  be  the  rule  on  whether  or  not 
immigrants  can  pursue  goals  immi- 
grants, above  and  beyond  language 
barriers. 

According  to  Manweiler,  it's  a  de- 
meaning feeling  to  have  to  put  your 
hand  out  for  money,  it  makes  you 
feel  verypowerless. 

"When  you  have  money  in  your 
pocket  you  say  more  than  when 
youdon't'shesaid. 'Women  are  so 
much  more  vocal  than  when  they're 
dependent  on  their  partners. 

"It  really  makes  a  big  difference  in 
their  lives." 


Immigrant  women  and  domestic  abuse 


When  Sharon  was  a  little  girl,  lil<e  nnost  children  she'd  see 
her  parents  fighting.  As  with  any  child,  this  would 
distress  her  greatly  and  she  would  stand  before  them 
crying  and  begging  them  to  stop.  But  as  is  too  heart- 
breakingly  common  with  many  families,  this  was  only 
the  first  part  of  a  multi-layered  drama  that  would  play 
itself  out  before  her  very  eyes.  The  inevitable  came  as  it 
always  did  and  as  she  watched,  her  father  would  stnke 
her  mother. 

Afterwards,  when  things  would  cainn  down, 
she  and  her  brothers  would  cuddle  up  with 
their  mother  under  a  heavy  blanket  by  one  of 
the  heating  ventilators  and  in  the  gathering 
warmth,  they  would  slip  into  the  kind  of 
drugged  slumber  that  often  follows  trauma. 

"When  I  first  told  my  friends  about  it,  I  was 
a  teenager,"  she  recalls.  "It  had  always  been 
this  normal  part  of  my  life,  and  yet  It  was 
something  I  never  spoke  about— not  outside 
the  home  in  front  of  my  white  friends.  Even 
though  we  never  said,  I  always  knew  it  would 
be  considered  weird." 

In  breaking  the  silence,  Sharon  took  her 
first  step  In  freeing  herself  from  a  domestic 
abuse  situation,  but  in  doing  so,  she  encoun- 


tered a  great  deal  of  well-meant  ignorance. 

"My  friends  always  told  me  to  call  the  po- 
lice," she  says.  "As  if  I  could.  He's  my  father 
and  I  love  him .  It  was  funny  how  simple  it  was 
for  them.  If  there  was  violence,  you  spoke  out 
and  got  it  stopped.  For  me,  it  was  simply  the 
opposite.  Violence  was  there,  it  was  a  part  of 
your  life,  and  you  never  spoke  about  it.  The 
presence  of  violence  equals  the  absence  of 
voice." 

If  it  was  hard  for  her.  It  was  even  more 
difficult  for  her  mother,  who  had  no  friends 
she  could  to  speak  to,  no  family  of  her  own 
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and  very  little  English.  What  is  it  that  makes 
immigrant  women  particularly  vulnerable  to 
abusive  situations?  In  a  larger  world  In  which 
male  violence  is  excused  and  glorified,  it  is 
that  much  harder  when  an  immigrant  woman 
tries  to  speak  out. 


TOn  PARTNERS 

Now,  it  would  be  misleading  to  perpetuate  a 
mistaken  belief  that  wife  battering  and  abuse 
isthesoledomainof  Immigrant  women,  and 
white  women  are  not  beaten,  or  if  they  are  it 
is  only  within  situations  of  low  socio-eco- 
nomic status  and  education.  All  women,  re- 
gardless of  race,  colour,  culture  or  class  are 
equally  susceptible  to  violence. 

In  fact,  a  Statistics  Canada  survey  con- 
ducted nationally  over  a  random  sample  in 
1 993  shows  that  51  per  cent  of  all  Canadian 
women  from  the  age  of  16  and  up  undergo 
at  least  one  incident  of  violence;  one-quarter 
of  all  women  have  been  abused  by  their 
marital  partner;  in  Ontario,  between  three  to 
six  women  die  even/  month  at  the  hands  of 
their  current  or  former  partners;  and  of  the 
women  beaten,  some  of  the  highest  rates  are 
found  among  young  women  with  some  de- 
gree of  post-secondary  education. 

These  are  not  small  numbers  and  they  cross 
cultural,  racial  and  economic  lines.  All  women 
who  are  abused  face  the  same  issues:  their 


love  and  loyalty  to  their  partner,  their  fear  of 
being  alone,  and  an  internalized  sense  of 
worthlessness  all  make  It  difficult  for  the 
women  to  stand  up  for  themselves. 

But  in  addition  to  these  issues,  immigrant 
women  face  a  host  of  other  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  Marsha  Sfeir  of  Education  Wife 
Assault,  many  of  the  women  new  to  Canada 
often  do  not  know  the  Canadian  system  and 
are  afraid  that  if  they  report  abuse,  they  may 
be  sent  back  to  their  country  of  origin. 

"A  woman  might  not  knowthat  in  cases  like 
battering,  especially  if  there  is  physical  Injun/, 
she  can  make  application  to  stand  on  her  own 
for  landed  status  and  she  will  not  be  de- 
ported. But  if  she'sa  refugee  woman  andthe 
refugee  claim  is  not  hers,  she  is  then  again 
contingent  on  his  claim,"  she  says. 


No  matter  how  fair  the  immigration  a  no  e.  j- 
gee  laws  in  Canada  may  attempt  to  be,  (and 
they  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  world),  at  this 
point,  they  are  still  part  of  the  contributors  to 
keeping  a  woman  with  her  abusive  husband. 
For  example,  women  who  are  sponsored  by 
spouses  from  within  Canada  must  endure  a 
sponsorship  process  that  takes  at  least  two 
years.  In  that  ensuing  period,  she  is  utterly 
dependent  on  her  spouse,  for  he  is  able  to 
•  Continued  on  next  page 
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•  Continued  from  previous  page 
withdraw  tine  sponsorship  any  time.  She  nriay  only  apply  for 
independent  status  if  she  can  show  that  she  is  able  to  establish 
herself  successfully  without  herspouse. 

In  such  situations,  where  the  woman  may  have  difficulty 
with  the  language,  lack  sufficient  education  as  well  as  full 
immigrant  status,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  leave  and 
find  a  job.  Moreover,  if  she  wanted  to  sponsor  herfamily  over 
she  is  often  dependent  on  her  husband's  good  will.  Parents 
are  seen  by  Canadian  legislation  as  a  potential  burden  and  it 
would  likely  be  difficult  for  her  to  meet  the  financial  criteria 
without  her  husband. 

The  case  for  refugee  women  isthe  most  onerous,  forthere 
are  no  clear  guidelines  set  for  claimants  who  have  separated 
from  their  spouses  in  Canada.  They  may  also  be  reluctant  to 
report  abuse,  forthe  husband  could  be  removed  backtothe 
home  country,  under  the  exclusion  clauses  of  the  refugee 
Convention;  orforbidden  from  becoming  landed  until  he  has 
undergone  a  five  year  rehabilitation  pehod  or  legally  par- 
doned. The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  a  women's  attempt  at 
getting  help  may  often  mean  the  entire  family  will  not  be 
given  landed  status  and  may  even  lose  their  refugee  status. 

But  even  if  the  laws  were  fairerthere  are  other  factors  that 
keep  women  in  abusive  circumstances.  For  many  immigrant 
women,  the  unfamiliarity  with  the  language  and  the  system 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  leave. 

"They  don't  know  Canadian  laws  in  terms  of  women's  rights, " 
saysSfeir.  Many  fearthat  they  will  lose  theirchildren  if  they  leave 
the  abusive  situation.  "In  many  cultures,  including  my  own  which 
is  Lebanese,  if  there  is  a  separation  or  divorce,  the  children  are 
automatically  given  to  the  man.  There  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant to  a  Lebanese  woman  than  her  children,  so  if  she  doesn't 
knowthat  in  Canada  the  law  doesn't  automatically  give  the  man 
the  children,  she  would  ratherstay  with  himthanjeapordize  her 
relationship  with  the  children, "  she  says. 

Women  also  feel  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  their 
partner  fleeing  Canada  with  the  children. 

c  0  y  r  0  r  i  r  y  WKKKKKKK^ 

The  process  of  silencing  also  happens  within  their  communi- 
ties. Most  immigrant  women  come  from  cultures  where  to 
speak  about  domestic  violence  outside  of  the  family  is  to 
bring  shame  upon  them.  There  is  a  very  real  terror  in  an 
insulated  community  that  is  smallerthan  the  dominant  white 
culture,  that  people  they  know  will  find  out. 
And  for  many  Old  World  communities,  speaking  out  may  go 
against  all  their  values  and  beliefs.  A  divorced  or  separated 
woman  is  often  ostracized,  and  even  in  some  extremes, 
labeled  as  tainted. 


"A  lot  of  South  Asian  women  are  afraid  to  say  anything 
about  abuse  because  they  are  afraid  that  everyone  in  their 
community  will  find  out  about  it,"  says  Harpreet  Kaisi  of  the 
South  Asian  Women's  Centre. 

"They  don't  even  want  to  come  here  because  they  think,  if 
one  Indian  person  knows,  then  they  all  know.  Also,  a  lot  of  the 
time,  the  men  simply  don't  lettheir  women  out  of  the  house." 

For  all  abused  women,  there  is  an  emotional  and  psycho- 
logical price  to  pay.  For  immigrant  women,  that  price  can  be 
particularly  self-defeating.  What  with  systemic  oppression, 
silencing  within  the  community,  and  an  endless  array  of 
social,  legal  and  cultural  fears,  everything  seems  to  feed  into 
their  conformity  to  a  cycle  of  abuse. 

"They  get  stuck  in  a  situation  where  they  feel  they  must 
sacrifice  their  feelings  for  the  sake  of  their  family  and  espe- 
cially their  children,  which  in  the  Indian  culture  is  a  big  thing,' 
says  Anjum  Jadav  of  Riverdale  Immigrant  Women's  Centre. 
The  stress  of  these  sacrifices  and  the  difficulty  for  women  to 
speak  about  their  problems,  takes  its  toll  emotionally  and 
psychologically  often  causing  mental  breakdown  and  anxiety. 

What  could  the  solution  be?  From  all  sides,  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  education  is  the  key.  It  is  the  lack  of  information 
and  culturally  sensitive  services  that  principally  keeps  women 
down.  Both  victims  and  agencies  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  problem. 

For  Susy  Nunes  of  St.  Christopher  Neighbourhood  House 
informing  women  is  a  way  to  empower  them. 

"The  dominant  culture  thinks  that  [immigrant  women 
living  in  abusive  situations!  has  to  do  with  cultural  back- 
ground but  I  don't  believe  that.  It's  the  lack  of  information, " 
she  says. 

She  also  says  that  it  is  most  productive  if  people  approach  the 
situation  from  the  women's  perspective.  For  example,  for 
women  who  feel  like  they  have  to  stay  in  the  abusive  situation 
because  of  religious  reasons  are  helped  by  people  who  share 
their  faith. 

"I  bring  [the  religious  women)  out  to  workshops  to  hear 
what  priests  and  women  from  different  cultures  have  to  say, 
to  demystify  those  myths.  We've  got  priests  speaking  out 
against  wife  abuse." 

There  are  many  more  programs  for  immigrant  women 
now  than  there  were  a  decade  ago.  It  has  been  a  long  process 
both  for  the  dominant  and  immigrant  cultures  alike.  Many 
more  counselling  programs  focus  on  the  immigrant  wom- 
an's specific  situation,  and  attempt  to  address  the  issues  in 
their  lives,  rather  than  prescribing  a  value-laden  judgment 
upon  it.  Whereas  Sharon  and  her  mother  were  simply  told  by 


friends  years  ago  to  call  the  police  and  leave  home,  if  they 
were  to  go  to  a  counselling  centre  now,  they  would  likely  be 
able  to  speak  to  someone  who  speaks  their  birth  language 
and  understands  their  values  and  culture. 

"I  myself  have  been  in  this  situation, "  says  Harpreet  Kalsi.  But 
calling  the  police  is  not  route  she  suggests  women  take. 
Instead,  her  focus  is  on  teaching  women  to  be  strong  and 
have  good  self-esteem  by  giving  them  strategies  to  deal  with 
the  abusive  situation— like  telling  the  man  how  they  are 
feeling.  If  the  situation  does  not  improve,  she  then  encour- 
ages them  to  leave. 

"We  are  equal  to  men.  I  tell  the  women  that  we  are 
supposed  to  stand  up  for  ourselves  and  fight, "  she  says. 


In  some  ways,  it  may  seem  that  this  is  a  time  of  greater 
enlightenment,  butMikeHarhs'sfunding  cutbacks  show  this 
not  to  be  so.  Front  line  crisis  intervention  agencies  such  as 
emergency  women's  shelters  have  suffered  an  overall  five 
per  cent  cut  since  October  1 995.  For  a  service  that  is  tradi- 
tionally underfunded  by  the  government  and  made  to  obtain 
20  per  cent  of  their  costs  through  fundraising,  this  has  a 
dramatic  effect  indeed.  Funding  for  second  stage  women's 
shelters,  which  include  such  services  as  counselling  for  women 
and  children,  advocacy,  and  language  interpretation  have 
been  eliminated  altogether.  Cuts  have  also  been  made  to 
crisis  lines.  Children's  Aid  Societies,  multi-service  agencies, 
culturally  specific  services,  housing  help  centres  and  free  legal 
clinics.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

And  it  is  not  just  cuts  to  women  specific  groups  that  are 
affecting  the  plight  of  immigrant  battered  women.  The  cuts 
that  have  been  made  to  Legal  Aid,  criminal  and  family  courts, 
social  assistance,  housing,  child  care,  language  interpretation 
services,  violence  prevention  education,  anti-racism  and  anti- 
discrimination work,  education  and  employment  equity  all 
compound  to  affect  women  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
choices  they  make  and  the  freedom  they  have.  The  Ontario 
Association  of  interval  and  Transition  Houses  states  that  50  per 
cent  of  shelters  report  being  used  now,  as  temporary  escapes 
rather  than  as  new  beginnings  by  women  and  children. 

Nunesunderlinestheplightof  battered  immigrant  women 
in  this  era  of  budget  slashing.  She  says  that  the  elimination  of 
shelters  has  forced  women  to  stay  with  their  abusive  hus- 
bands because  there  are  no  other  viable  options. 

"I've  been  with  clients  where  I've  called  eight  or  nine 
shelters  only  to  be  told  that  they're  full,"  she  says. 

As  the  services  dwindle  people  like  Sharon  and  her  mother 
will  have  to  deal  with  their  abusive  situation  behind  closed 
doors. 
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For  some  newcomers  to  Canada, 
Heather  Flndley's  may  be  the  first 
Canadian  face  they  see.  fn  a  room 
just  right  of  customs  sitimmigraffe' 
anxious  to  seetheirfamilies,  impa- 
tient businesspeople,  students 
waiting  for  visas,  and  others  who 
are  forming  their  first  opinions 
about  their  new  country  of  choice. 
This  is  the  environment  where 
Heather  Findiey*,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  York  University,  has  spent 
her  last  three  summers  worl<- 
ing. 

Heather  has  been  !<nown  to 
getupaseariyas4:30am  in  order  : 
to  get  to  the  airport  for  her  eleven- 
and-a-half-hour  shift  which  starts 
at  6  am.  As  an  Assistant  Immigra- 
tion Examining  Officer,  she  puts 
up  with  long  and  unpredictable 
hours,  an  uncomfortable  uniform, 
and  few  benefits.  She  has  expen- 
enced  cutbacks  in  hours  and  over- 
time pay  since  she  got  the  job 
through  the  Federal  Summer  Stu- 
dent Employment  Program  three 
years  ago;  her  future  employment 
is  currently  uncertain .  And  the  work 
is  mostly  paper-shuffling. 

"Most  of  what  I  do  is  landings.- 
Immigrants  coming  into  Canada 
who  already  have  all  their  docu- 
ments. I  check  that  the  Informa- 
tion on  the  documents  is  correct, 
that  they  have  the  proper  ID,  and 
that  they're  meeting  all  the  condi- 
tions of  immigration, "Heather  says, 
adding  that  she  completes  up  to 
50  landings  per  day.  She  does  the 
same  thing  for  student  and  em- 
ployment authorizations,  where  the 
majority  of  the  processing  has  al- 
ready been  done  In  the  visitor's 
home  country.  Heather's  job  Is  to 
make  sure  they  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  studying  or  working  in 
Canada— one  of  which  is  having 
enough  money  to  support  them- 


selves. 

Heather  also  processes  refugees, 

"what  she  describes  as  the  worst 
*paFt  of  the  job.  "T^its'ts  when  peo- 
ple coming  into  Canada  cialm  refu- 
gee status  at  the  port  of  entry 
without  any  documentation  at  all. 
We're  responsible  for  processing 
them— taking  photographs,  finger- 
printing them,  filling  out  some  ba- 
sic information  sheets— and  then 
explaining  to  them  the 
process  of  apply- 
ing for  refugee 
status  in 


derstood.  For  previously  docu- 
mented immigrants,  "the  basic  stuff 
,hasalr-eady  been  explained  tdttifem" 
in  their  home  countrv  and  many  cf 

tliem  have  fnends  and  family  af- 
ready  in  Canada  wfiodo  speav  Eng- 
lish who  can  help  tr:  ,  not 
too  much  of  a  problem.' 

New  immigrants  are  usuaify  ex- 
cited to  finally  be  in  Canada,  no 
matter  how  long  they've  been  in 
transit.  But  not  everyone  at  Immi- 
gration Is  there  because  they  are 
immigrating  or  waiting  for  student 
visas.  Anyone  without  Canadian  citi- 
zenship can  be  called  in  to  Immi- 
gration, especially  If  they 


ered  by  me  doing  it.' 
People  routinely  get  iqsulted  by 

\.f\^  sbndard  questions  ^'^^x  cf^""-- 
;  ers  are  obtiged  to  as1(  t  .s.  > 
get  offende^^l^l^^e^fwhen' 
asked  if  they  hay^0V$f  committed 
a  atme,  apd  canbe  defensive  when 
questioned  S^^^^^g  enough 
money  to  rer^n  mfrie  countn/.  if 
they  give  the  wrong  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions,  however,  they 
can  be  sent  back  on  the  next  plane. 
"It's  all  set  out  in  the  Immigration 
Act"  Heather  says.  "There  are 
certain  conditions  you  have  to  meet 
before  you're  allowed  to  enter 
Canada.  So  if  people  are  turned 

away 
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caw 

Sheglvesthemalist 
of  social  organizations  where  they 
may  find  shelter  and  the  help  they 
need  to  initiate  the  application 
process  If  they  don't  have  any  fam- 
ily in  Canada.  "They're  on  their  own 
once  they  leave  our  office." 

Explaining  this  to  a  refugee  can 
be  difficult  especially  If  he  or  she  is 
exhausted  from  an  eighteen-hour 
flight  wary  of  the  routine  docu- 
mentation procedures,  and  speaks 
little  English.  Interpreters  are  avail- 
able for  major  incoming  flights  such 
as  those  from  Hong  Kong  and  India, 
but  they  are  usually  busy  dealing 
with  more  complicated  cases.  In- 
terpretation for  routine  cases, 
which  can  come  from  all  over  the 
world.  Is  usually  left  up  to  the  Indi- 
vidual officer  to  figure  out.  "It's 
usually  hand  signals  and  basic  ques- 
tions," she  says,  explaining  that 
words  like  "telephone  number"  and 
"money"  are  almost  universally  un- 


don'thave 
a  passport  or  other  ap- 
propriate ID.  Unsure  of  why  they 
have  been  called  in,  people  get 
impatient  and  upset.  "The  biggest 
problem  is  with  US  business  people 
who  come  in  and  don't  seem  to 
realize  that  it's  an  international  bor- 
derthey're  crossing.  'Why  do  I  need 
proof  of  citizenship,  I'm  just  com- 
ing to  Canada,'  they  say.  They're 
the  ones  who  get  most  uptight  to 
be  sent  through  Immigration."  - 

But  Heather  says  that  while  she 
gets  some  flakfrom  pushy  custom- 
ers. It's  nottoo  much  of  a  problem. 
"People  aren'tthat  rude  in  general. 
A  lot  of  times  they  resent  being 
sent  into  Immigration  and  they  can 
be  rude  about  that.  Being  female 
can  sometimes  be  a  problem,  with 
some  cultures,  but  because  It's  just 
paperwork,  they're  not  that  both- 


^  at  Immi- 
graiion,  there  is 
always  a  definite 
reason  for  it.  It  can 
be  as  simple  as  severe  drunken- 
ness—sometimes people  are  so 
drunk  that  they  can't  even  under- 
stand what  you're  saying.  Other 
times  it's  criminality,  or  coming  to 
Canada  without  enough  money  to 
support  yourself." 

What  happens  to  those  who, 
turned  away  at  the  border  due  to 
insufflclentfunds,  can't  afford  pas- 
sage back?  Although  Heather 
doesn't  deal  with  these  situations 
herself  she  sees  It  happening 
around  herfrom  time  to  time.  "I'm 
nottoo  sure  what  happens  to  them 
once  they  leave  our  office,"  she 
admits.  "Some  of  them  have  fami- 
lies that  can  support  them.  I  sup- 
pose the  government  pays  for  their 
ticket  back  otherwise.  But  why 
would  anyone  move  to  Canada 
without  enough  money  to  support 


^tfferftslf^es?  Something  doesn't 
,  seem  right  if  someone  shows  up 
'  ■^'r^  "  enough  money.  And  usu- 
.  jme  other  reason  ac- 
"  companying  that  which  would  make 
It  necessary  to  turn  them  away." 

The  much-publicized  flow  of 
Czech  Gypsies  into  Canada  this  sum- 
mer would  seem  to  be  a  case  in 
point.  "We've  never  seen  as  many 
Gypsies  as  we  have  this  summer," 
Heathersays.  "A  lot  of  them  expect 
us  to  put  them  up  somewhere,  to 
give  them  money  and  shelter.  They 
seem  a  bit  shocked  when  we  tell 
them  that  they  have  to  go  through 
the  proper  channels  to  get  that  in 
Canada,  and  when  they  hear  that 
some  of  them  decide  to  go  home. 
You  read  in  the  paper  that  we've 
been  sending  them  back,  but  no- 
body's forcing  them  to  do  any- 
thing. It's  just  that  when  we  tell 
them  the  truth,  some  of  them 
choose  to  go  back." 

Although  Immigration  is  not 
Heather's  career  choice,  she  says 
that  working  there  has  been  a  valu- 
able experience.  Thejob  has  taught 
her  a  lot  about  the  types  of  people 
who  come  to  Canada.  "A  lot  of 
people  have  the  image  that  people 
coming  to  Canada  have  no  money, 
that  they're  all  impoverished  and 
coming  to  feed  off  our  social  serv- 
ices, but  mostly  they  are  produc- 
tive, hard-working  people,  entre- 
preneurs and  independent  Immi- 
grants who  come  with  enough 
money  to  support  themselves.  You 
get  such  a  wide  variety  of  people 
coming  in  from  all  overthe  world— 
there's  a  lot  of  different  catego- 
ries." 

*Heather  Findiey  Is  an  alias  used  in 
adherence  to  the  source's  request 
for  privacy. 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to: 

Sudbury 

$80 

Kitchener 

$22 

London 

$34 

Ottawa 

$69 

Windsor 

$60 

Peterborough 

$24 

Guelph 

$18 

Belleville 

$30 

Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

I3TRAVELCII1S 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Greyhound 

Canada^ 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


,©TENILE 

•  I  T  E  C  L  U  B 

PUB  NITE- 2.50  WEDNESDAYS 

IVERY  WEDNESDAY 

360  AOEIAIDE  STREET  WEST  (BETWEEN  SPADINA  &  PETER) 


WHY  PAY  $2  50  COVER? 
GET  ON  THE  GUEST  LIST  AND  PAY  $1 .00  COVER! 
CALL  YOUR  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE: 

Emmanyel  Collese  Student  representative  needed 
Erindale  College  Student  representative  needed 
Faculty  of  Engineerins  Johnny  630-2862 
Maysian  599-9951 
Student  fepfesentatfve  needed 
Priska  242-6707 
Student  representative  needed 
Student  representative  needed 
Student  teptesmta^e  needed 
Student  r«^esentative  ncccted 
Student  represHitative  needed 
Melissa  599-4822 
Woodsworth  College  Al  925-141  1 

Wydilfe  College         Student  representative  needed 


Innis  College 
Knox  College 
New  College 
Regis  College 
Scarborough  College 
St.  Michael's  College 
Trinity  College 
University  College 
Victoria  College 


Made  FRESH  before  your  eyesf 

Many  vegetarian  choices 


( 

^    I  462YONG 


Perfection 

462  YONGE  ST 

1/2  bik  north  of  College 

Phone:  (416)  964-0929 
We  deliver! 


Show  your  student  ID  &  receive  FREE  pop  with  pasta  purchase 


#CARN.F.X^I^RA  CASH  $$$ 
™     STUDENTlREPRESENia^TIVE  WANTep 
HFOR  guest  list  SERVICf  S  (SEE  LIST  ABOVE)^ 
CALL  NATALIE  TO  INQUIRE:  (41*)  408-2646  V 


563  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
Phone:  416-588-3907 
www.insomniacafe.com 
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Immigrants'  dreams  meet  tough  reality 


No  human  being  should  have  the  power  to 
destroy  nnarriages,  split  apart  families  and  break 
spirits  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  flick 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 


Of  the  pen. 

Butthis  isexactly  the  incredible  power 
granted  to  Canadian  visa  officers  in  for- 
eign countries,  who  drive  dignified  peo- 
ple to  grovel.  All  such  desperadoes  want 
to  prove  they  are  qualified  and  deserving 
enough  to  come  to  Canada. 

But  Don  Cameron,  an  immigration 
consultant  who  worked  forthe  Canadian 
government  for  almost  50  years  as  an 
overseas  immigration  program  manager, 
says  the  decisions  of  these  officers  are 
not  always  born  of  Cod-like  wisdom. 

"I  see  clients  everyday  coming  in  show- 
ing how  their  application  was  not  fairly 
treated,  that  it  was  interpreted  in  a  mean- 
spirited  and  narrow  way,"  he  said. 

"The  cold  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  consultants  and  lawyers  would  not 
enjoy  so  much  business  if  immigration 
were  more  open." 

Most  visa  officers  hold  the  phvilege  of 
ruling  over  individual  fates  without  so 
much  as  consulting  a  colleague.  They 
simplyjudgewhetherawife  hasthehght 
to  join  her  husband  in  Canada  so  the  two 
can  share  a  life  together— or  not.  Then 
on  to  the  next  case. 

But  what  happens  when  an  officer 
projects  unfair  criteria  onto  the  candi- 
dates, such  as  expecting  these  foreign- 
ers to  emulate  Canadian  cul- 
tural values? 

According  to  Cameron,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  the 
problems  in  Beijing  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  implications.  He 
says  young  officers  there  are 
refusing  spouses  of  Canadain 
citizens  entry  into  the  country 
because  of  their  narrow  stere- 
otypes a  bout  marriages  of  con  - 
venience. 

"It  happens  when  a  very  young 
and  inexpehenced  visa  officer 
arhves  in  Beijing  and  imposes  on  the 
people  there  his  own  values,"  said 
Cameron.  "What  is  going  on  in  Beijing  on 
this  front  I  would  call  outrageous." 

"This  set  of  white,  middle-class  Cana- 
dian values  is  applied  to  them,"  he  said, 


adding  there  are  nine  visa  officers 
currently  stationed  there. 

"In  the  last  year  I  have  seen 
more  spousal  refusals  done  in 
Beijing  than  I  was  ever  party  to 
in  my  29  years  there,  "  said 
Cameron.  He  says  during  his  years  as  an 
immigration  manager,  family  class  de- 
nials were  not  permitted  without 
consultating  him. 

"Now  it  is  done  by  young  officers  in  a 
production  line  style  with  little  thought. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  refuse  the 
spouse  orfamily  member  of  a  Canadian. 
It  is  outrageous,"  he  said. 

Through  the  Access  to  Information 
Act  Cameron  has  requested  the  indi- 
vidual records  of  each  off  icerto  discover 
who  has  been  turning  away  the  spouses 
and  family  members  of  Canadian  citizens 
since  1995. 

Despite  his  familiarity  with  the  post 
and  its  activities,  he  cannot  prove  there 
has  been  a  drastic  increase  in  rejections 
until  he  hasthe  handout.  Likewise,  Immi- 
gration will  not  comment  on  figures 
which  have  not  yet  been  released. 

But  Cameron's  concerns  draw  into 
focus  the  arbitrary  factors  that  can  mean 
the  f  ufillment  or  the  demise  of  an  immi- 


^^What  is  going  on 
in  Beijing  on  tit  is 
front  I  would  call 
outrageous.^^ 


grant's  dream  to  come  to  Canada. 

QUOTA  QUANDRIES 

In  August,  the  world  received  another 
taste  of  what  factors  may  affect  an 
immigrant's  bid  to  come  to  this  coun- 


^^These  are  not  quotas. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  people  we 
can  process.  That  is  not 
a  quota.^^ 


nwaros 

^xcellenco 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 

JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650*  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University  of  Toronto  Arts  &  Science  student  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  acliievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.nn.,  Friday,  Decennber  1 2,  1 997 

For  further  information,  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.   Tel:  416/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*The  Scholarship  has  a  base  value  of  $11, 100,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $5,550  based  onprogram  fees. 


try.  The  national  media  got  hold  of  an 
internal  memo  that  had  been  circu- 
lated in  Canada's  federal  immigration 
department.  In  it,  the  government  set 
out  targets  for  the  number  of  immi- 
grants Canadian  visa  offices  should  con- 
sider. 

Some  ethnic  minority  groups  reacted 
with  irritation  to  the  new  guidelines.  "If 
we  have  procedural  problems  in  the 
processing  of  immigrants,  we  are  creat- 
ing some  de  facto  quotas,"  said  Mason 
Loh,  chairperson  of  the  United  Chinese 
Community  Enrichment  Services  Soci- 
ety. 

He  points  to  the  unreasonable  back- 
log of  12,000  cases  in  Beijing,  where  it 
takes  three  years  rather  than  the  stand- 
ard six  months  to  process  applications. 
"We  are  creating  a  quota  for  that  coun- 
try." 

According  to  the  1997  guidelines, 
180  people  will  be  let  in  from  Havana, 
400  from  Mexico,  650  from  Tel 
Aviv,  4,000  from  Beijing  and 
6,500  from  London,  England. 

But  Ren6  Mercier,  senior 
department  spokesperson  for 
Immigration  Canada,  says  it  is 
dead  wrong  to  suggest  these 
figures  are  quotas. 

"There  are  no  quotos,"  he 
said  with  great  irritation,  ex- 
plaining the  figures  were  as- 
signed to  each  mission  based 
on  estimates  of  its  popular  use. 
He  says  since  people  can 
apply  for  a  Canadian  visa  at  any  mission 
in  the  world,  the  guidelines  are  being 
incorrectly  interpreted  if  they  are  read 
to  spell  out  a  limiting  of  access  for 
certain  groups.  "The  way  we  operate  is 
you  can  come  from  China  or  France  and 
get  a  visa  in  Russia.  You  don't  have  to  be 
Russian." 

Merci6r  reiterates  that  the  number  is 
attached  to  a  mission,  not  a  countn/. 
"But  there  is  no  quota  at  all  based  on, 
'We  are  going  to  allow  so  many  from 
Japan  and  this  many  from  the  Soviet 
Union.'" 

"These  are  not  quotas.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  people  we  can  proc- 
ess. That  is  not  a  quota." 

But  Loh  says  Merci6r  is  forgetting  some 
key  factors.  "That  response  is  standard,  it 
is  true  that  under  our  immigration  law  a 
prospective  immigrant  can  apply  any- 
where," he  said. 

"That  explanation  works  a  lot  of  the 
time  but  not  for  everyone,"  he  said, 
explaining  that  economic  limitations 
prevent  people  from  globe-trotting  to 
avoid  visa  resthctions. 

"If  the  person  can't  apply  from  their 
own  country  they  would  have  to  have 
resources,  which  excludes  many  people 
in  places  like  India  and  South  America." 

ROMA  REBOUND 

Approaching  influx-monitohng  from  a 
different  angle  eahier  this  week,  the 
federal  government  decided  to  de- 
mand a  travel  visa  from  Czechs  visiting 
Canada. 


This  move  marked  a  gov- 
ernment attempt  to  stem 
the  tide  of  gypsy  refugees 
flowing  into  Canada  from  the 
Czech  Republic.  Unlike  im- 
migrants, refugees  simply 
have  to  get  themselves  to 
the  border,  declare  them- 
selves victims  of  discrimina- 
tion in  their  homelands  and 
be  able  to  prove  it.  The  travel 
visa  is  designed  to  simply 
make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  arrive  at  the  border 
in  the  first  place. 

"Most  of  the  visas  are  regularly  ac- 
cepted," explained  Mercian  "But  with 
the  number  of  people  now  asking  for 
refugee  status,  we  had  to  decide  to 
control  it  at  some  point." 

However,  Ronald  Lee,  Canadian  del- 
egate for  the  International  Romani 
Union,  says  the  travel  visa  ploy  will  not 
make  a  dent  in  the  influx  of  gypsies. 

"You  can  walk  out  of  the  Czech 
Republic  to  Germany,  Lithunia,  Ire- 
land, the  US,  Mexico  and  get  on  a 
plane,  bus,  whatever.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  arrive  in  Canada  and  claim  politi- 
cal asylum.  You  have  to  arrive  at  some 
Canadain  entry  point.  How  you  get 
there  is  irrelevant." 

"It  won't  stop  the  flood  of  refugees 
whether  they  are  Roma  or  not,"  he 
added. 
Don't  you  just  love  it? 


Who  is  getting  in?  The 

number 

of  independent  immigrants 

Canadian  visa  offices  have  been 

instructed  to  allow  in  over  1997: 

Canadian  visa  mission  posts 

Canada  (excluding  Quebec) 

Buffalo  (US) 

22K  ' 

Bogota  (Columbia) 

500 

Buenos  Aires  (Argentina) 

300 

Guatemala 

500 

Havana  (Cuba) 

180 

Kingston  (Jamaica) 

1500 

Lima  (Peru) 

125 

Mexico 

400 

Port-au-Pnnce  (Haiti) 

300 

Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad) 

2000 

Sao  Paolo  (Brazil) 

200 

Ankara  (Turkey) 

550 

Belgrade  (Yugoslavia) 

1500 

Bonn  (Germany) 

1500 

Bucharest  (Bulgaria) 

900 

Kiev  (Ukraine) 

750 

Lisbon  (Portugal) 

450 

London  (England)' 

6500 

Moscow  (Russia) 

1450 

Paris  (France) 

2150 

Vienna  (Austria) 

1000 

Warsaw  (Poland) 

950 

Accra  (Ghana) 

700 

Cairo  (Egypt) 

800 

Damascus  (Syria) 

3000 

Nairobi  (Kenya) 

1200 

Pretona  (South  Africa) 

1000 

Tel  Aviv  (Israel) 

650 

Beijing  (China) 

4000 

Columbo  (Sh  Lanka) 

3000 

Hong  Kong  (China) 

9500 

Islamabad  (Pakistan) 

2100 

Manila  (Philippines) 

7000 

Seoul  (South  Korea) 

550 

(Business  cases) 

Delhi  (India) 

10. 5K 

Singapore 

6000 

Sydney  (Australia) 

1000 

Total 

96355 

Source:  Department  of  Citizenship 

and  Immigration 
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BY  ANDRE  MAYER' 

Varsity  Staff 

I  think  many  of  us  have  a  certain 
romantic  conceit  abotit  great  art. 
Most  would  probably  maintain 
that  our  cultural  icons,  our  great 
artists,  have  to  be  troubled,  for  it 
is  the  anguish  that  infuses  their 
art  with  an  urgency  and  a  fiery 
passion,  and  that  only  by  be- 
ing troubled  can  they  truly 
achieve  genius.  It's  undoubt- 
edly a  very  callous  view,  and 
clearly  the  result  of  observing 
that  many  of  the  artistic  gen- 
iuses throughout  history  were, 
weW, troubled. 

John  Coltrane  was  a  "trou- 
bled genius,"  but  unlike  oth- 
ers of  his  ilk,  his  torment  re- 
mained solely  a  self-destruc- ; 
live  force.  The  quiet  and  brood- 
ing Coltrane  wasn't  lyranni-  • 
caJ ,  b ut  an  add  i c t to n  1 0  li  e  ro  1  n 
^ly  in  his  career  took  a  toll 
on  his  emotional  well-being — 
the  tenor  saxophonist  would 
harness  this  psychological  jni- : 
stability  in  every  t^(m0ig 
and  1 1  vc  performance  until  his 
early  death  in  1 967.  It  was'3&4:| 
years  this  past  July  ibat;: 
Col  trane ,  a tt  h  e  a  g  e  o  f 4 Sut:'- ' 
cumbed  (o  cancer,  and  ictl-; 
pulse!  is  comraemoratitig  fhe?; 
occasion  this  week  with  /fhe 
relffase  of  Coltrane:  The  Com- 
plete J  96  J  Village  Vangi0r0i^ 
Recordings,  a  four-CD  set;: 
documenting  the  saxophon- 
ist' s  famousstint  atthe  legsn-v; : 
dary  club  in  Novemberofthat  - 
year.  The  recordiaj|s  feature 
his  regular  touring  Ufti  klhes  :; 
time,  along  withguest  lifceBHd'- 


Coltrane  still  reigns  supreme 


Reggie  Workman,  among  oth- 
ers. 

The  newly  released  Village 
Vanguard  record! ng.'J'  Cof'-wh i eh 
some  previously  appears4or' ' 
Coltrane  albums  Live  at  tlie. 
Inge  Vanguard  and  ,  ,: 

pressions  (1963))  are  vital  ciaes 
in  any  assessment  of  Coltrane  s 
musical  development.  The  year 


represents  th'^lfeginning  of 
C^i|_^e's  'classicfiquartet,'  on 
<aiiTOS5]e  that  hal'been  fory 
withfte  rec©KSteofM)'Favo/(it 
m^in^^^of  1960.  Built 
jround  C^^ne's  lovely  so- 
i>rano-sax  interpretation  of  the 
iiile  ir;^,  Mj  Favorite  Things 


esiablished^KS'new  quartet's  in- 


istMcCo5'  Tyner's  lush  block- - 
chordcompingstyle.ElvinJones' : 
!  0 1  ten  intractable  drum- 
_    .d  Coltrane 's  alternately ' 
iender  and  turbulent  soloing. 
(Bassist  Steve  Davis  would  be 
rqplaccd  by  Jimmy  Garrison  in 
1963.)  x; 

Altho«igh  £!ol^ne^ 
and  com^si^pP^ff^ 

Colet^^^^ough  undoubtec 
sabversti^^wa%  con^red  to  a 
stalwart jj^^S&y  f^^ta,  the 
Novemb€f?i6!  stintat  the'Vlilage 
Vanguard  has  been  Cited  by  cnt- 
ic_s  u.  .rst:' evi4en^^ 
CoJ^^'*  intpres;  i^,^the  fm^^ 
i^^Pfayjipj^lpp^  he  would 
la^Ri^^ke  infe  jXiawive  frec- 
jazz  %mhi^^^^0^^''Ascension 
1965)  and  Intefslellar  Space 
(1967). 

Coltrane  spent  most  brief 
career  espousing  a  soloing  style 
in  which  he  searched,  musically, 
for  "something  that  hasn't  been 
^tplgyed  before."  His  approach  - 
already  quite  unwieldy  during  his^ 
stint  as  a  hired  gun  in  Miles  Davis' 
band  in  the  mid-  to  late-50s; 
Coltrane  would  often  befuddle 
DdVis  wjlji  his  "searching"  im- 
^  pi-#iS8t{0BaI^  Style  (m  which 
VMts^m  «?crt}t(t^ften  solo  in  two 
tjtffer^it  keysaronce),  his  hard, 
.tdJ^cyh  tone,  ^tJje^heer  length 
«ifJUs.$0|o!t^ft^iea  ^estioned  by 

Lt^4^'tbi  Village  Vm^mrd 

IS  a  ^^^.0mtmtX<m  of 

Coltrane'^'^|f-^0msfeft($-m' 
due- time  imj^Xfin^tion  ^&S^ 
After  the<ipemng**^pJr- 


trcssed  fey  Df&lpKy sweet  bass: 
clarinet,  and  the  relatively 
strai'^tfo'rward  "Softly  As  Jn  a 
Morning  Sunrise,"  Coltrane 
erwpts  with  an  incendiary  inter- 
pretation of  "Cfaasin"  theTranc," 
a  version  that  truly  terrifiedjaxz 
critics  in  1961.  Coltrane' s  solo 
in  "Chasm'  the  Trane"  was  a 
most  harrowmg  experience,  as 
the-saxophonist  exploded  with  a 
yicious,  polytonal  runs^; 
Even  more  astonishing,  Coltrane- 
is  able  to  sustain  that  instinctive 
creativity  and  fever  pitch  for  16 
minutes. 

Many  critics,  deploring 
Coltrane' s  penchant  fij^Jong  so- 
los and  his  seemingly  reckless 
improvisalional  st^e,  began  to 
call  his  tnasic  "anii-jazz."  For 
Coltrane,  theeffecf  wasn't  nearly 
that  calculated — his  expansive 
solos  were  the  product  of  his 
f^^M  s^ai^i^;  On  the  famous 
lai^^^f  "Chasffl^he  Trane,"  for 
Iterife^l^^  of  basing  his 
et  chord  changes, 
oltrane  improvised  on  a  single 
scale. 

But  his  restless  experimenta- 
tion cannot  be  divorced  from  his 
emotional  anguish.  His  addiction 
to  heroin  in  the  50s,  his  alcohol- 
ism, and  his  chronic  over-eating 
had  a  perpetual  effect  on  his  mu- 
sic. Miles  Davis  had  thrown 
Coltrane  out  ot  his  bajnd  in  1957 
and  told  him  ta4;lean  i^yns  drug 
habit;  Coltranef^did  sd^tod  re- 
jomed  the  band;|i  I958.^^the 
emotional  baggage  invol^fen 
toeifig  afecQveri^  addict  w(ml<J 
Mom  tus  xm^  long  alter  he 
ftad  p}p-'st0^l.  By  19'$!. 
ColWaq^li^Wt^ly  assimilated 


was  also  experiencing'  physic^ 
agony  whikplaymg:  a  long-starjd^ 
ing  addiction  to  Uie  Savers 
begun  to  rot  his  teeth,  and  dcntfp 
work  he  h^  undergone  m  195^1 
was  causing  himexlreme pain, 
undoubtedly  affected  his  playing 
style  never  blessed  with  a  vibrato 
as  rich  as  Coleman  Hawkins', 
Colu-ane  .soon  gave  up  any  pur- 
suit of  a  decent  vibrato.  By  the 
time  Coltrane  recorded  A  Love 
Supreme  ( 1 964 j ,  hi  s  mas  terwork . 
his  agonized  playing  featured  a 
brutal  delivery  with  false  note5| 
and  splintery  harmonics. Coltrans 
offers  a  valuable  insight  into  his 
state  of  mind  m  1961  in  the  liti^ 
notes  ioMy  Favorite  Things:  "1  've 
got  to  keep  expenmenting.  I  fed 
that  r  mjust  beginning.  1  have  part 
of  what  I'm  looking  for  in  my 
grasp,  but  not  all."  /,5 

For  those  uninitiated  in  the  lan» 
guage  of  jazz,  John  Coltrane^ 
music  IS  alwayschallenging,  mor6 
so  the  closer  to  his  death.  But 
what  exalts  Coltrane  beyond  the 
realm  of  jazz  and  music  and  into 
the  sphere  of  great  art  was  his 
restless  search  for  purity  and  uni- 
versal truth.  At  the  very  least, 
Coltrane' s  music  offers  aglimpse 
of  how  dramatic  and  beautiful 
jazz  can  be,  and  at  the  very  most, 
serves  as  is  a  document  of  one  of 
the  finest  artists  of  out  time. 

The  year  1961  presented  a 
fork  in  the  road  of  Coltrane' s 
musical  development.  He  could 
either  tone  down  and  go  the  way 
of  convention,  or  risk  physical 
pain  and  critical  abrasions  by 
remaining  true  to  his  own  in- 
stincts. 

Thankfully*  he  chose  the  path 
taken. 


ai,  MacDonald,  and  me 


BY  DAVID  ALAN  BARRY 

Varsity  Staff 

"1  feel  like  I'm  opening  for  the 
Stones." 

And  with  that  comment,  young 
and  up-and-comingCanadian  nov- 
elist Ann-Marie  MacDonald  cap- 
tured the  essence  of  the  evening 
which  saw  her  reading  with  vet- 
eran novelist  and  essayist 
Mordecai  Richler.  It  was  to  be  one 
of  contrasts. 

Convocation  Hall  was  packed 
last  Monday  night  as  hundreds 
came  to  watch  these  two  very 
prominent  figures  of  Canadian 
literature  read  their  latest  wares, 
and  a  more  unlikely  double-bill 
couldn't  have  been  imagined.  As 
MacDonald  and  Richler  entered 
the  hall  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
front  row,  I'm  sure  I'm  not  the 
only  one  for  whom  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  came  to  mind. 
MacDonald  was  lithe,  stylish,  and 
vibrant.  Richler  was  preceded  a 
few  seconds  by  his  pot  belly,  and 
the  rear  view  wasn't  that  impres- 
siveeither — his  pants  sagged  and 
it  looked  like  he  had  no  bum.  Of 
course  you  can  guess  which  one 
it  was  that  I  couldn' t  take  my  eyes 
off  of;  I  kept  nudging  my  fiancee, 


pointing  and  saying,  "Oh  my  God, 
it's  him." 

I  started  reading  Richler  in  my 
late  teens,  and  he  was  the  first 
authorthatltruly  loved.  I  didn't 
just  read  his  books,  I  inhaled 
them.  His  flawed  yet  very  hu- 
man anti'heroes,  his  sarcastic 
and  satirical  tone  and  his  pen- 
chant for  leaving  no  sacred  cows 
unslaugtered  definitely  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  I  was  going 
through  my  mildly  rebellious 
teenage  years.  (I  didn't  smoke 
pot  until  I  got  to  university  but 
I  did  manage  to  get  called  down 
to  the  principal '  s  office  for  arti- 
cles I  wrote  in  the  high  school 
paper.)  But  as  I  made  my  way 
through  my  early  twenties, 
Mordecai  and  I  drifted  apart.  I 
had  been  exposed  to  world  lit- 
erature, and  thought  that  after 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  there 
was  no  looking  back. 

Still,  when  I  learned  that 
Richler  had  written  a  new  novel 
(yeah,  I  know,  the  Absolut  Vodka 
ad  that  so  rudely  intruded  on  the 
last  page  of  the  Saturday  Night 
excerpt  was  absolutely  crass)  I 
leapt  at  the  opportunity  to  read  it, 
mostly  out  of  nostalgia.  And  I 
was  not  disappointed,  not  in  the 


least.  Barney's  Version,  which 
follows  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  bittersweet  once-widowed, 
twice-divorced  Barney  Panofsky 
as  he  ambles  through  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  is 
simply  hilarious.  But  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  sadness  in  the 
novel  that' s  deeply  touching.  And 
it  has  an  ending  that  will  break 
your  heart  while  leaving  you  witfi 
a  smirk  on  your  face,  no  mean 
literary  feat. 

I  was  well  into  the  novel,  and 
simply  loving  it,  by  the  time  the 
U  of  T  reading  rolled  around.  I 
couldn't  wait  for  old  Mordecai  to 
take  the  stage.  MacDonald  was 
first  up,  and  she  didn't  so  much 
read  as  emote-her  background  in 
the  theatre  shone  through  bril- 
liantly that  night.  The  passages 
she  read  from  her  smash  novel 
Fall  on  Your  Knees  were  beauti- 
fully crafted  and  daring.  I  have  not 
read  her  book  yet;  it  mocks  me 
from  my  fiancee's  night  stand. 
But  I  will  read  it  soon,  and  I  can't 
wait. 

Then  Richler  ambled  up  to  the 
podium,  shuffling  papers,  mov- 
ing his  copy  of  Barney's  Version 
about.  He  launched  into  one  of 
the  funniest  parts  of  the  book. 


which  includes  a  visit  by  Bamey  to 
his  doctor  for  a  prostate  check-up. 
Who  should  barge  into  the  office 
but  a  middle-aged  Duddy  Kravitz, 
shopping  around  for  a  disease- 
nothing  too  gauche,  of  course- 
which  is  worthy  of  a  charity  ball 
that  will  show  those  Westmount 
snobs  what  for.  Oh,  that  Duddy, 


filthy  rich  and  still  trying  to  make  it 
after  all  these  years.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  MacDonald,  Richler  read 
haltingly,even  stumbli  ng  occasion- 
ally.  But  he  had  the  audience  just 
as  enthralled.  The  crowd  laughed 
non-stop,  literally,  for  at  least  10 
minutes  as  he  read  the  Duddy 
passage. 


Both  authors  received  long, 
sustained  applause  from  the 
audeince,  and  both  richly  de- 
served it.  I  found  myself  clap- 
ping a  little  harder  for  Richler, 
though.  MacDonald  is  an  im- 
pressive author  with  a  very  prom- 
ising future,  but  hell,  me  and 
Mordecai,  we  go  back  awhile. . . 


IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS? 
WANT  TO  REMAIN  IN  CANADA? 


Canadian  Law  Firm  can  help  you  realize  your  dream! 

•  Solid  experience  and  efficient  service 
•  Assisting  Foreign  Students  and  Graduates 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Sergio  R.  Karas,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Karas  &  Associates  -  Barristers  and  Solicitors 

212  King  Street  West.  Suite  410,  Toronto  Ontario  M5H  1K5 
Tel:  (416)  506-1800  Fax:  (416)  599-5582 
email:  karas@karas.ca    Visit  our  webstie:  http://vww.karas.ca 


ZlniversaC  CCinic 
of  "BCectroCysis 


PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

•  Specializing  in  Women  and  Men 

•  Sterile  Disposable  Gloves  and  Needles 

•  Body  Waxing  Available 

  •  Free  Consultation 

EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMENTS  AVAILABLE 

Certified  Electrologist  &  Aesthetician 
Highly  Qualified  •  Recommended  by  physicians 


Student  & 
Newcomers 
Discount 


961-8464 


Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  St.  (  at  Bloor  )  Suite  922 


563  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
Phone:  416-588-3907 
www.insomniacafe.com 
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lima  Ycfx  love  that  holy  whore 


BYMARKPERANSON 


Irma  Vep  tells  the  truth  about  the 
great  things  in  life:  sex  and  re- 
makes. Written  in  10  days,  shot 
in  Super  16  film  in  four  weeks, 
Olivier  Assayas's  daring,  intelli- 
gent comedy  is  an  invigorating 
reaction  to  American  cultural 
hegemony.  Its  financial  failure  in 
France  was  predictable,  as 
Assayas  appeals  to  those  that  de- 
light in  a  playful  but  critical  look 
at  cinema-in  other  words,  me. 
But  Irma  Vep  is  also  a  classic 
about  obsession,  passionately  re- 
flecting both  erotic  desire  and  the 
attraction  of  film-going  back  on 
themselves. 

Playing  herself,  international 
superstar  Maggie  Cheung  arrives 
in  France  to  star  in  the  remake  of 
Louis  Feuillade's  191 6  crime  se- 
rial Les  Vampires,  directed  by 
washed-up  auteur  Rene  Vidal 
(Jean-Pierre  Leaud).  She  finds 
the  set  awash  in  backstage  snip- 
ing, an  unstable  director  and  much 
gossip,  all  surrounding  the  lumi- 
nous Cheung,  herself  sheathed  in 
super-tight  black  latex  directly 
inspired  by  Michelle  Pfeiffer's 
Catwoman  {romBaiman  Returns. 

Events  move  fast.  This  speed 
links  Irma  Vep  to  Feuillade's  se- 
rials, acclaimed  by  Surrealists  as 
explorations  of  the  unconscious 
for  this  reason — also  the  source 
for  the  film's  intimacy.  Breton 
would  be  proud  of  Assayas'  treat- 
ment of  displaced  psychosexual 
obsessions.  Everyone  seems  at- 
tracted to  Cheung,  particularly 
Vidal  (whose  fixation  on  Maggie 
in  The  Heroic  Trio  is  shown  as 
the  reason  for  her  presence),  and 
the  costume  designer  Zoe 
(Nathalie  Richard),  who  is  en- 
couraged by  the  rumour  Maggie 
wants  to  purchase  her  fetish  wear. 
(Cheung's  exotic'  presence  al- 
ludes to  Les  Vampires'  sequel 
Tin  Mihn,  which  starred  a  Viet- 


namese lead.) 

Cheung's  character  in  the  re- 
make, Irma  Vep,  is  an  anagram 
for  "vampire,"' so  as  a  film  Irma 
Vep  approximates  an  anagram,  a 
film  made  from  the  recomposition 
of  other  films.  Assayas  is  brilliant 
in  integrating  what  could  be  a 
capricious  tactic  into  a  meaning- 
ful mesh  of  allusions,  extratextual 
references  involving  casting  and 
film  history. 

Upon  first  meeting  Cheung, 
Assayas  gushed,  "I  felt  like  a 
little  kid  looking  at  the  great  stars 
of  the  past."  Her  casting  ironi- 
cally comments  on  why  audi- 
ences attend  movies,  capitalizing 
on  the  star's  inherently  false  im- 
age. Assayas  also  personalizes  it 
through  his  stand-in,  Vidal,  who' s 
fascinated  by  Cheung  as  celebrity 
and  woman.  (Rumour  has  it 
Assayas  and  Cheung  are  engaged.) 

Leaud' s  rumpled  performance 
gains  resonance  from  his  back- 
ground. Long  associated  with 
Truffaut's  autobiographical  fibns 
Leaud  has  battled  de 
pression  since 
Truffaut's  death. 
Many  critics  com-  r 
pare  Irma  Vep  to 
Truffaut's  1973 
Day  for  Night,  a 
ighter  take  on 
movie-mak- 
ing starring 
Leaud  as  a 
petulant. 


love-obsessed  actor.  But  the  ref- 
erences extend  deeper.  Here, 
Assayas  satirizes  Truffaut's  su- 
perficiality. 

After  Vidal 's  breakdown,  he's 
replaced  by  Jose  Mirano,  played 
by  Lou  Castel,  the  late-arriving 
director  in  Fassbinder's  1971 
Beware  of  a  Holy  Whore  (holy 
whore  meaning  film).  Mirano 
fails  to  see  why  Vidal  would  cast 
"la  Chinoisie"  in  a  role  origi- 
nated by  French  legend  Misadora. 
The  remakes  extend  to  the  off- 
hand insertion  of  Luna' s  "Bonnie 
&  Clyde,"  originally  performed 
by  Serge  Gainsbourg  and  Brigitte 
Bardot.  Bardot,  the  French  sex 
icon,  starred  in  Godard's  1963 
Contempt,  another  film  vitally 
linking  production  and  libidinous 
disruption;  it  features  Jack 
Palance  speaking  only  English 
on  a  French  shoot,  just  like 
Maggie. 

Yet  placing  these  allusions  isn't 
crucial — the  visual  energy 
brought  by  Assayas  to  filming  the 
hyperactive  milieu,  integrating 
scenes  of  realism  and  magic,  yields 
a  snap:  Irma  Vep  is  intimate,  fai' 
from  an  academic  exercise.  It's 
so  fiuid,  so  whimsical,  that  it's 
easy  to  disregard  the  trenchant 
criticism  on  both  film  apprecia- 
tion in  France  and  the  interna- 
tional apparatus  of 
film  distribution 
(or,  how  America 
dumps  horseshit 
like  Steven  Seagal 
movies,  impeding 


Vep.) 

The  key  scene  in  this  regard  is 
Maggie's  interview  with  a  French 
journalist,  who  rails  at  French  art 
films  while  praising  the  vitality 
of  American  and  Hong  Kong  ac- 
tion films.  A  noted  HK  action 
fan,  Assayas  isn't  saying  French 
cinema  is  dead,  but  French  audi- 
ences and  critics,  including  him- 
self, have  fallen  asleep,  as  Mirano 
does  while  watching  Les  Vam- 
pires. Irma  Vep  ends  with  a  re- 
markable coda:  the  last  rushes 
edited  by  Vidal.  The  dazzling 
hand-  scratched  frames  from  an 
avant-garde  film  revel  in  ambi- 
guity. If  experimentation  results 
from  commercial  if  not  personal 
insanity,  then  let  insanity  prevail. 
The  mutilation  of  Maggie's  rep- 
resentation— of  her  as  star  and 
money-generating  object — 
speaks  of  Vidal '  s  and  our  frustra- 
tion at  the  inability  to  possess 
her.  It  also  recalls  the  concern 
voiced  by  Fassbinder,  quoting 
from  Thomas  Mann  before  Holy 
Whore:  "I  tell  you  I  am  often 
deadly  tired  to  represent  human- 
kind without  participating  in  hu- 
mankind." While  this  meditation 
isn't  uplifting,  I  left  Irma  Vep 
wildly  enthusiastic  for  one,  pure 
reason:  it's  great  film-making. 

Irma  Vep  plays  at  the 
Cinematheque  Ontario 
(Jackman  Hall,  AGO,  317 
Dundas  St.  W.)  Oct.17-19,  22- 
23. 
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Abroad  Programme 
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Learn  a  language 
programmes  available 
around  the  world! 
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IT'S  A  BIG  WORLD... 
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THE  HART  HOUSE  DRAMA  SOCIETY 

presents 

MEDEA 

by  Euripides 

freely  adapted  by  Robinson  Jeffers  •  directed  by  Maggie  Trott 


The  Hart  House  Quadrangle 
Sunday,  October  19  at  2:00  pm  and  6:00  pm 
Wednesday,  October  22  at  8:00  pm 

FREE  ADMISSION 

Please  dress  warmly  and  bring  a  blanket. 
In  the  event  of  Inclement  weather  the  performance  will  be  postponed. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Various  Artists 
ONE  STEP  UP/ 
TWO  STEPS  BACK: 
THE  SONGS  OF 
BRUCE  SPRINGSTEEN 
EMI 

As  tribute  alburns  go,  this  one's 
a  little  different.  A  two  CD  set, 
the  first  contains  covers  that 
were  recorded  specifically  for 
this  project,  while  the  second 
is  a  collection  of  Springsteen 
songs  various  artists  have  re- 
corded over  the  years.  Of  the 
two,  the  latter  disc  is  more  im- 
pressive, as  it  contains  10 songs 
that  The  Bosspenned,  butnever 
released  himself.  But  this  is  a 
solid  effort  across  the  board,  as 
most  of  the  performers  focus 
on  interpreting  Springsteen's 
songs  rather  than  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  Almighty  himself.  Paul 
Cebar.  for  example,  gives  "One 
Step  Up"  a  rich  Latin  flavour, 
while  Donna  Summer  takes 
Bruce's  song  "Protection"  for 
a  whirl  around  the  dance  floor. 
A  lot  of  ttie  artists  on  the  album 
are  lesser-known  talents,  re- 
sulting in  a  refreshing  lack  of 
pretension.  It  also  helps  to  keep 
the  focus  on  the  songs  and  not 
those  who  perform  them, 
thereby  highlighting  Spring- 
steen's formidable  accomplish- 
ments as  a  songwriter. 

DAVID  ALAN  BARRY 

Ite  Sundays 
SOUND  AND  STATIC 

DGC/Universal 
The  Sundays  are  purveyors  of 
the  type  of  imiocuous  pop  that 
is  constantly  churned  out  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  That's  not 
to  say  it  isn't  good;  most  North 
American  bands  never  quite 
got  the  hang  of  ultra  sweet 
music  in  quite  the  same  way  as 
the  English  (or  Swedish).  The 
problem  is  that  it  never  really 
sinks  in.  "Summertime,"  the 
first  single  from  Sound  and 
Static,  begins  with  a  warbled 


guitar  very  similar  to  "ftotec- 
tion"  by  Massive  Attack,  but 
that's  where  those  similarities 
end.  The  rest  of  the  song,  and 
indeed  of  the  disc,  is  laid  back, 
lightly  strummed  pop.  Of 
course,  all  the  major  touch- 
stones in  pop  are  addressed: 
Beatles  styled  horns  on 
"Monochrome,"  Bacharach 
strings  on  '*Cry",  and  don't 
forget  to  give  the  Smiths  or 
R.E.M  a  nod  or  two.  Still,  this 
disc  is  fruslratingly  average,in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other,  here 
today  gone  tomorrow. 

GAELAN  WOOLHAM 


Man  or  Astro-Man? 
MADE  FROM  TOCHNETTUM 

Touch  &  Go 
After  discoveri  ng  ho  w  to  emu- 
late human  voice  patterns  on 
last  spring's  lOOOX,  Man  Or 
Astro-Man? — the  greatest  rock 
n'  roll  bandto  emerge  from  the 
Grid  Sector  23-B61  scene — 
are  now  trying  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  indie-rockers. 
Their  efforts  are  bound  to  fail, 
because  these  space  cases  show 
far  too  many  signs  of  hfe  to 
mix  in  with  the  somnambulant 
wool  toque-and-Converse  set. 
Those  of  you  planning  to  greet 
MOAM?'s  arrival  with  surf- 
boards better  make  alternate 
plans;  the  Dick  Dale  records 
obtained  dunng  earlier  visits 
were  destroyed  upon  re-entry. 
The  new  living,  breathing, 
speaking  Man  Or  Astroman? 
comes  at  you  like  Sonic  Youth 
blasting  its  way  through  a  set  of 
'60s  garage  rock  covers,  though 
there  is  one  sensitive  confes- 
sional ("Evert  1  pipkin")  to 
fool  the  Sebadoh  fans.  Made 
From  Fcc/w^/iMwis  definitely 
not  of  this  earth,  but  it  proves 
that  more  intelligent  life-fonns 
do  indeed  exist. 

STUART  BERMAN 


The  Varsity  and  Alliance  want 
to  take  you  and  a  guest  to  the 

Oct.  16  screening  of 
Boogie  Nights  at  the  Uptown* 
Come  down  to  44  St.  George 
this  week  and  claim 
your  double  pass. 


Tuesday,  Oaober  14, 1997 
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Where  were  you  in  the  '70s? 
While  some  of  us  were  in  our 
high  chairs  watching  Keith  Par- 
tridge, the  artist  collective  known 
as  General  Idea  was  busy  point- 
ing out  ironies  in  the  realms  of 
mass  media  and  pop  culture.  Their 
activities  during  their  most  pro- 
ductive period,  1968-1975  are 
currently  on  display  at  the  AGO 
in  an  exhibit  entitled  The  Search 
for  the  Spirit. 

The  search  began  circa  1968- 
69  by  Ron  Gabe,  Michael  Tims 
and  Jorge  Saia,  hitherto  known  as 
Felix  Partz,  AA  Bronson  and 
Jorge  Zontal.  Together,  they  em- 
barked on  a  25  year  collaboration 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  following 
of  like-minded  souls.  Their  effort 
was  in  pursuit  of  what  Bronson 
describes  as  "pool[ing]  our  fan- 
tasies in  the  druggy  way  charac- 
teristic of  the  time  to  actualize 
our  Burroughsian  dream  of  a 
transcanada  art  scene."  What  be- 
gan as  a  casual  association  on 
Gerrard  St.  West  later  emerged  as 
an  internationally  significant 
medium  of  artistic  activity. 

The  basis  of  conceptual  art  such 
as  that  of  General  Idea  is  that  it 
should  live  for  the  moment  of 
installation.  Much  of  their  work 
was  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and 
for  the  most  part  exhibited  and 
dismantled  without  the  intention 
of  ever  remounting.  To  the  de- 
light of  the  Search  for  the  Spirit 
organizers,  the  artists  kept  all  the 
ingredients  of  their  oeuvres,  al- 
lowing for  a  retrospective  of  their 
early  accomplishments.Theproc- 
ess,  from  conception  to  method 
to  result,  is  cleanly  documented 
in  chronological  order.  Videos, 
letter  correspondence,  props,  in- 


FILE 


^3  M}Tii^H 


GLAMOUR 
ISSUE 


Fashion  tips  from  the  General  Idea 


dex  cards,  groovy  photographs 
and  various  other  records  are  ar- 
ranged project  by  project.  Some- 
what overwhelming  and  frag- 
mented, these  documents  do  their 
best  to  illustrate  the  historical  el- 
ements, and  in  some  cases  suc- 
ceed. However,  this  exhibit 
should  not  describe  itself  as  a 
mere  historical  art  showing.  It  has 
just  as  much  in  common  with  the 
present  as  with  the  past,  if  not 
more. 

For  those  who  took  part  in  the 
initial  projects,  this  is  certainly  a 
nostalgic  opportunity.  It  must  be 
like  reading  old  love  letters, 
watching  Nickleodeon,  and  flip- 
ping through  family  albums  si- 


multaneously. I'm  sure  1  saw  tears 
well-up  in  some  of  the  40-some- 
thing  patrons'  eyes.  The  We/- 
come  BackKottergemrzWonWiW 
feel  somewhat  left  out  but  is  sure 
to  enjoy  photographs  of  authen- 
tic bellbottoms  and  visual  refer- 
ences to  Velvet  Underground  al- 
bums. Finally,  those  barely  old 
enough  to  remember  the  first 
MTV  broadcast  day  will  feel  right 
at  home  in  the  multi-media  stag- 
ing of  the  exhibit. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  order  to 
look  forward  we  need  to  look 
backwards.  This  often  implies  a 
reassessment  of  past  blunders  or 
new  theories  on  those  of  yore.  In 
the  event  of  conceptual  works  of 


art,  neither  is  the  case.  The  chal- 
lenges proposed  in  many  of  Gen- 
eral Idea  's  projects  are  as  rel- 
evant today  as  they  were  20  years 
ago.  Their  first  group  show,  Wzy/e 
Age  included  a  work  by  Felix 
Partz  featuring  several  photos  of 
trash  bags  set  out  on  the  curbs 
awaiting  collection.  A  project 
entitled  "Manipulating  the  Self 
consisted  of  a  photo  of  Jorge 
Zontal  with  one  arm  and  hand 
wrapped  around  his  head.  It  was 
mailed  out  to  the  G.I.  network 
with  a  request  for  a  photographic 
response  of  the  participant  in  a 
recreation  of  the  original  photo. 
The  intention  was  to  study  the 
dichotomous  nature  of  people  as 
both  subject  and  object.  The  name 
"General  Idea"  is  in  itself  an  ironic 
statement  commenting  on  mega- 
corporations  such  as  General 
Motors  and  General  Electric. 

The  two  main  sub-exhibits  of 
Sprit  document  their  periodical 
File  A/egazi'neandThe  Miss  Gen- 
eral Idea  Pageants.  Both  the  maga- 
zine and  the  pageants  were  on- 
going projects  which  garnered 
much  attention  to  the  collective 
due  to  their  inherent  campiness 
and  pop- values.  Yet  through  these 
concepts,  they  attempted  to  ma- 
nipulate their  audience  into  cel- 
ebrating glamour.  The  ideals  of 
glamour  are  not  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  early  '70s,  but  that 
may  be  precisely  the  point.  Take 
a  look  at  John  Galliano  today  in 
the  midst  of  Helmut  Lang' s  stand- 
ards and  you  may  draw  some 
interesting  parallels  between  yes- 
terday and  today. 
The  Search  for  the  Spirit 
runs  until  Jan.  11, 1998  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 


and 


A  few  weeks  ago,  after  holding 
out  for  almost  a  year,  I  broke 
down  and  bought  acopy  oiMondo 
Canuck,zhig,  glossy.candy -floss 
celebration  of  Canadian  Pop  Cul- 
ture. I  resisted  buying  it  for  the. 
same  reason  !  resist  watching 
daytime  soaps,  having  ice  cream 
for  breakfast  after  spending  all 
night  at  the  Matador,  and  leafing 
through  Shape  ot  Cosmopolitan 
at  the  news  stand:  it  is  titillating, 
indulgent,  orgiastic  and,  most 
likely,  immoral. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  1  loved 
readingMomfei  Canuck.  Divided 
into  short,  commercial-length 
chapters,  it  has  lots  of  photos 
and  the  writing  is  snappy 
light.  But  from  the  moment  I 
opened  it  to  the  section  on 
Bryan  Adams  till  f  closed 
off  Oft  Moses  Znaimer  a 
few  hours  later,!  was 
struck  by  m  tineasy 
sense  of  d^ja  vu.  It 
wasn't  just  that  I  al- 
ready knew  the 
names  of  ail  the  Ca- 
nadians from  SCTV 
or  Saturday  Night  Live  who  went 
on  to  make  it  big  in  Hoilywood, 
nor  was  it  the  fact  that  I  was 
already  aware  that  Pamela 
Anderson  was  Canada's  Centen- 
nial Baby,  So  much  is  common 
knowledge.  No,  ii  was  more  a 
sense  that/Ve  had  this  conversa- 
tion before. 

But  of  course,  that  is  because  I 
probably  have.  After  all,  an  alami- 
ingly  large  percentage  of  the  con- 
versations I  get  into  lately  do  not 
rcsembledialDgue.sPlato(oreven 
my  parents)  would  comprehend. 
Instead,  they  tend  to  devolve  into 
a  sort  of  free  assf>ciation  of  refer- 
ences, quotes,  and  catch-phrases 
from  movies  like  Star  Wars. 
Strange  Brew,  and  Spinal  Tap, 


janwncd 


lit 


memorable  (if  ultimately  grat- 
ing) snatches  of  dialogue  are 
themselves  pop  leferetjces,  and 
in  writers  like  M&ck.iMyCou.<;in, 
My  Gastroenterologist)  Ley  ner, 
wiiose  books  are  basically  fran- 
tic, stream-of -culture  cascades. 

When  it  comes  down  to  it,  I 
really  haven't  a  clue  what  to  do 
or  think  about  this  phenomenon. 
I  don't  even  know  if  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  ultimately  good  or 
bad;  perhaps  it  is  just  some 
passing  fad  that  will  simply  dis- 
appear, the  way  kids  in  grade  9 
suddenly  stopped  wearing  Cou- 
gar boots,  leaving  me  high,dry, 
and  a  social  outcast. 
Perhaps,  but  F'm  not  con- 
vinced. In  a  recent  essay,; 
American  writer/boy  gen- 
ius David  Foster  Wallace 
argues  that  this  is  all  a 
natural  (if  deeply 
Ci\  weird)  reaction  to  a 
television-based 
Oil  culture  that  is  so 

hermetically  sealed, 
P#%44>  Air  nothing  can  get  out 
*  ^  •  or  in;  everything  just 

keeps  getting  recycled  in  an  in- 
creasingly unhealthy  way,  like  in 
Biosphere  Q.  Trapped  in  what 
he  calls  the  "televisual  aura"  of 
mass  culture,  one  way  of  dealing 
with  the  ensuing  angst  is  to  sim-  ^ 
ply  worship  what  vexes  us.  and 
become  (Wallace's  phrase) rc'v-  ; 
erently  ironic. 

And  of  course,  the  upshot  of 
tilts  "ironic  reverence"  is  a  cul-  ; 
tural  shorthand,  where  phrases 
like  "Not  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  that!"  or  "D'oh!" : 
suppress  any  sense  of  engage- 
ment, and  stand  in  tor  any  possi- 
ble emotion. 

I'm  not  sure  what  other  op- 
tions we  have,  except  the  obvi- : 
ous  one.s.  Listen  to  classical 
Dougi as Coupland and  Irvine  a-^^'^^^muaic.  Read  only  Russian 
Welsh  novels,  and  endless  1  jnovelists.  Rent  black  and 

SCTV,    Seinfeld  and  77je  "^l white  films,  Risk  being 

Simpsons  reruns .  Thi s  X.'.v seen  as  sincere,  sentimen- 
fetishization  of  pop  culture  outdated,  square.  At 


even  doubles  back  on  it 
self  in  movies  like  f" 
Clerks  or  Pulp 
Fiction  . 
where  the 


any  rate,  we're  each  go- 
ing to  have  toilgiu-eit 
out  for  our- 
selves. 
Isn't  that 


"DREAMS  CAN 
CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE" 

a  public  lecture  by 

GEORGE  SLATER  Ph.D. 


Dream  Analyst  and 
Jungian  Psychotherapist 
Author  of  "Bringing  Dreams  to  Life" 

Tuesday,  October  21,  1997 
at  7:30  p.m. 
Robarts  Library,  Bissell  Bldg.,  #205 
$15.00  at  the  door,  $10.00  students 

Hear  Dr.  Slater  on  CFRB  1010 
Monday,  Oct.  20  from  11:05-11:30  a.m. 
"Ask  the  Doctor  with  Charles  Adier" 


WEAR 


IT 


OUT. 


U  01   T  Bookstore 
214   College  Street 
978-7919  _ 


563  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
Phone:  416-588-3907 
www.insomniacafe.com 
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He's  a  Rocketman,  a  RocketmaaaaaaanU! 


BYALLEEN  MIRAKIAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Before  he  explored  the  wild  ter- 
rain of  Mars  in  his  new  Disney 
film  Rocketman,  local  comedian 
Harland  Williams  spent  years 
pondering  more  bizarre  topo- 
graphical mysteries,  like  Robarts 
Library  and  the  Athletic  Centre. 
Let 's  see  if  a  U  of  T  education  has 
made  Williams  a  great  mind  with 
a  great  future  . 

Most  astronauts  go  crazy  or  turn 
to  God  when  they  come  back 
down.  What  did  you  do? 

I  went  crazy  for  God.  I'm  open- 
ing a  compound  in  Waco  on  the 
property  that  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  I'm  starting  it  again. 
I'm  the  new  David  Koresh 


...please  come  and  join  me. 

The  new  David  Koresh  or  the 
nude  David  Koresh? 
The  nude.  The  new  nude  David 
Koresh. 

How  did  you  research  your 
role  for  Rocketman.'  Did 
you  ride  the  "vomit comet"? 
Oh  yeah !  I  rode  all  the  rides. 
I  went  to  space  camp  for  a 
day. ..Disney  flew  me  to 
space  camp.  I  had  to  do  a  , 
simulated  shuttle  mission.  I 
got  in  this  apparatus  that  simu- 
lated walking  on  the  moon,  so 
I  was  like  bouncing  around  on  the 
floor.  I  went  in  a  zero  gravity  chair 
that  like  shoots  up  a  pole  and 
when  you  get  to  the  top  there's 
three  g-forces  and  you'  re  floating 


a  little  bit.  What  the  hell  else  did 
I  do?  I  ran  into  a  lot  of  walls  and 
banged  my  head  on  things. 

Did  you  actually  end  up  throw- 
ing up? 

I  never  threw  up,  thank  God. 
I  did  not  throw  up.  The  only 
time  I  ever  throw  up  is  when 
I  watch  The  Price  is  Right  and 
the  stupid  people  don' t  guess 
the  prices  properly.  That 
makes  me  sick. 

Who's  your  favourite  Spice 
Girl? 

My  favourite  Spice  Girl  has  got 
to  be  Nutmeg.  Though,  Orega- 
no's  pretty  sexy  too.  But  she 
smells  a  bit  too  spicy.  Every  time 
I  kiss  with  her  I  just  want  to  go  out 
and  get  some  meat  balls.  She's  a 


tasty  little,  spicy,  meat...person. 

/  was  reading  in  the  press  kit  and 
it  said  that  "Harland  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  days  when  a  leading 
man  had  a  sweetness,  an  innate 
goodness,  an  innocence  with 
which  the  audience  could  re- 
late." Is  that  true? 
Aaaaaw.  I'm  the  new  Winnie  the 
Pooh,  [puts  on  a  Winnie  the  Pooh 
voice.]  Oh  stuff  and  fluff,  [starts 
singing  "  Just  a  little  black 
raaaaincloud,  hovering  over  the 
honey  /^et" "].... Winnie  the  Pooh, 
that's  me,  the  new  throwback  to 
the  sensitive  days. 

Maybe  they  were  thinking  Jimmy 
Stewart? 

Oh  yeah!  I'm  sorry'  [puts  on  a 
Jimmy  Stewart  voice]  Oh  yeah. 


Ja-ja-Jimmy  Pooh,  [starts  sing- 
ing "Jimmy  the  Pooh"]  "Jimmy 
the  Pooh,  funny  little,  fluffy  little 
stuttering  freak,  I'm  Jimmy  the 
Pooh." 

How  would  you  compare  your 
performance  to  that  of  Roger 
Moore  in  Moonraker? 

1  would  say  the  difference  be- 
tween me  and  Roger  Moore  is 
that  he's  good-looking  and  char- 
ismatic and  kind  of  wooden  and 
I'm  kind  of  goofy-looking  and 
silly,  I  have  no  chin.  It's  like  if 
Alfred  E,  Neuman 
and  Scooby  x' 
Doo  got  to-  '  ' 
gether  for  a 
one-nighter, 

Okey-dokey. 


VARSITY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


VARSITY  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Thursday,  October  30th,  6:00  p.m. 

44  St.  George  Street 


'A 


KEN  McFARLAND 

Charitrtd  Aeeountant 


:032  CiMTvrd  Si.  Cm 
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AUDITOR'S  RSPORT 
TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  VARSITY  PDBLICATIONS 

:  have  audiced  che  balance  an-ec  of  Varsity  Publicaciona  as  ac 
April  30,  1997  and  che  scacemen-.a  ol!  operacions  cor  ^hc  year  then 
ended.  These  Cinanciai.  acacemer.ca  are  che  responsibiiicy  oi  che 
organizacion ■ 3  managemenc .  My  responaibLlizy  is  co  express 
an      opinion  on  these  financial  acacemencs  based  an  my  audic" 

:  conducced  my  audic  in  accordance  wich  generally  accepted 
audicing  acandards.  Those  standards  require  chat  :  '  plan  and 
perSorm  an  audic  co  obtain  reagonaole  assurance  -whether  the 
financial  scacemenca  are  free  oc  iiaceriai  Tiisscaceraenc .  An  audit 
includes  examining,  on  a  test  basia,  evidence  suDoorcmg  the 
amouncg  and  disclosures  in  che  financial  statements .  An  »udxt 
also  includes  assessing  che  accounting  principles  u::ed  and 
signiCicant  estimates  made  oy  -aanagemenc.  as  well  as  ■?valuacing 
che  overall  financial  statement  presentation. 

In  my  opinion,    these   financial   atacemenca  present   fairly,  m 
material   respects,   che  financial  oosicion  of  Varsity  Pubiicat 
as   at   April   30.    1997   and  che   results      of      its  operations 
che     changes     in  its   financial   position   for  che  year  then 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 


all 


and 
!nded 


Toronco,  Ontario 
August  3 ,   1997 . 


CHAHTERBD  ACCOONTANT 


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

BALANCE  SHEET 
AS  AT  APRIL  30,  1997 


ASSETS 
CDRRENT 

Cash 

Accouncs  receivable  (less 
allowance  for  doubtful  accounts: 
1997   -   $1,130,      1996   -  $2,564) 
Accounts  receivable  -  interest 
Prepaid  expenses 


EQUIPMENT  ACQOISITION  FUND 
Cash 


$  115,619 
56,210 


113 

2,  629 


S   124 , 308 
62,  773 


Total  Asaeta 


LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 
CURRENT 

AccounCs  payable  and  accrued 

liabilities  $  41,208 


EQUIPMENT  ACQUISITIONS  FUND  (Statement  1)  64,291 
OPERATING  FUND    (Statement  2)  133,362 


79, 944 
121, 388 


Total  Liabilities  and  funds        $  238,861 


Approved  on  behalf  of  the  Board 


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS 
STATEKBMT  OP  PONDS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1997 


1.   EQUIPMENT  ACQUISITION  FDNDi 

BALANCE,  beginning  of  year 
Allocation  from  operations 

Expenditure.  (Note  3) 
BALANCE,  end  of  year  (Note  2  (c 

2  .  OPERATING  FUND : 

BALANCE,  beginning  of  year 
Surplus  tor  the  year 

BALANCE,  end  of  year 


1997 
S  79,944 


79, 944 

(IS  653) 


1996 

$  79,944 


1997 

S  121,388 
11. 974 

S  133,362 


199S 

$  118,598 
2,790 

S  121,368 


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS 
STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1997 
1997 


REVENUE 

Advertising 
Student  levy 
Other 


S  341,713 
36, 722 
5 ,  440 


S  355,908 
35, 620 
9,  386 


Total  Revenue 


EXPENSES 

Salaries, commissions  and  benefits 
Printing 

Supplies  and  equipment  rental 

Canadian  University  Press  fees 

Telephone  and  Postage 

Bad  debts 

Travel 

Delivery 

Professional  fees 

Libel  claim  settlement 

Advertising  and  promotion 

Acquisition  of  capital  assets  (Note 

Boards  and  committees 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous 

Bank  charges  and  interest 

Subscriptions 


17-',  353 
135, 706 
16, 399 
11, 364 
9,561 
2,  495 
5,570 
4  ,  619 
3  ,  379 

1,  823 
I  476 
630 

1,  080 
411 
314 
721 


Total  Expenses  371,901 
SURPLUS  for  the  year  $.  11,574 


175,813 
159, 636 
16, 032 
12, 106 
9,  502 
2, 17; 
4  ,  494 
S,  064 
5,  151 
2  ,  000 
2,344 
1,  091 
680 
853 
579 
278 
830 


$  2,790 


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS 
STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FINANCIAL  POSITION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1997 


OPERATING  ACTIVITIES 

Surplus  for  the  year 
Decrease/ ( Increase)   in  current 

assets  other  Chan  cash 
Increase    / (Decrease)   in  current 

liabilities 

Cash  Provided  (Used)  by 
Operating  Activities 


CASH,  beginning  of  year 
CASH,   end  of  year 


1997 

11,974 
6,  196 
(26, 860) 

(8,690) 


S  115,61 


S  2,790 
11,937 
15, 863 


30,590 


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS 
MOTES  TO  THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  1997 


INCORPORATION 

Varsity  Puolicacions  is  incorporated  under  part  11  of  the 
Canada  Corporations  Act  as  3  corporation  without  share 
Capital . 


J.   SIGNIFICANT  ACCOUNTING  POLICIES 

These  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounti.ng  principles.  Significant 
accounting  policies  are  summarized  as  follows: 

a)  Baaia  oi  Accounting 

The  corporation  uses  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

b)  Capital  Aaaat. 

Capital  assets  are  recorded  at  cost  and  are  charged  to 
operations  in  the  year  of  acquisition. 

c)  Equipment  Acqulsitlona  fund 

The  fund  has  been  establisned  for  the  future  acquisition  or 
replacement  of  major  pieces  of  equipment. 

d)  Donated  Sarvlcaa 

The  publication  derives  a  significant  benefit  from 
volunteer  ser-zices  from  its  members.  Since  these  services 
are  not  normally  purchased  by  the  organization  and  because 
it  13  not  possible  to  determine  their  precise  fair  -narltet 
value,  the  value  of  these  ser-zices  are' not  recognized  in 
t.hese  financial  statements. 


CAPITAL  ASSETS 

During  che  year,  che  following  capical  assets  were  acquired: 


Allocated  to  operations : 

Office  equipment 
Computer  equipment 
Computer  software 


Allocated  to  Equipment  Acquisition  Fund: 

Office  equipment 
Compucer  equipment 
Computer  software 


4.   INCOME  TAX  STATUS 


1997 
$  324 
152 


762 
329 


475 

1.  091 

14  , 

659 
865 
249 

15, 

653 

S  16, 

129 

$  1,091 

The  publication  13  exempt  from  income  taxes  under  Section  149 
(1)    if)   of  the  Income  Tax  Act. 


Tuesday,  October  14, 1997 


Culture 


THE  VARSITY 


down  on  the  street 


BYJOHNGAGNE 

Probably  one  of  opera's  most 
recognized  arias  today  is  "Nessun 
dorma."  It's  belted  by  the  ubiqui- 
tous Three  Tenors  at  each  of  their 
many  sell-out  concerts,  played  at 
every  swanky  cafe,  and  butch- 
ered in  countless  television  ads. 

Perhaps  due  to  the  appeal  of 
this  aria,  the  Hummingbird  Cen- 
tre was  bursting  at  the  seams  for 
the  Wednesday  performance  of 
Puccini's  Turandot,  the  opera 
from  which  "Nessun  dorma"  is 
extracted.  But  the  audience,  de- 
lighted by  evening's  end,  was 
treated  to  much  more  than  the 
opera's  most  famous  melody.  In 
its  second  production  of  the  sea- 
son, the  Canadian  Opera  Com- 
pany engaged  the  crowd  with  a 
visually  stunning  production, 
good  stage  direction,  and  fabulous 
musicianship. 


your  guiile  to  What  goes  on 

jt^  worth  turnins  out  for  Turandot 


Turandot 
October  14  &  17 
Hummingbird  Centre 
rush  tickets  are  SI  5  J 


In  a  billowing  flutter  of  gold, 
the  curtain  was  unceremoniously 
ripped  down  as  the  crashing 
chords  introduced  us  to  ancient 
Imperial  China.  The  princess 
Turandot,  avenging  an  ancestor's 
defilement,  tests  all  her  suitors 


with  three  riddles — the  punish- 
ment for  failure  is  death.  Catching 
a  glimpse  of  Turandot,  Calaf,  a 
foreign  prince,  plots  to  solve  the 
riddles  and  win  the  "icy  prin- 
cess." As  expected,  he  manages  to 
pull  it  all  off. 


But  this  tale  of  romantic  con- 
quest was  cocooned  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nightmarish  brutality, 
expertly  conveyed  by  set  and  cos- 
tume designers  Anita  Stewart  and 
Anna  Oliver.  Theirs  is  a  China  of 
towering  black  scaffolding  and 
staircases  to  nowhere.  The  stark 
quality  of  the  sets  was  comple- 
mented by  a  background  of 
morphing  photographs  of  Chi- 
nese texts  and  fabrics,  and  of 
Turandot' s  imposing  visage,  in 
Warholesque  array. 

The  stage  crawled  with  grey- 
clad  peasants,  eager  for  a  suitor' s 
blood  to  be  shed,  while  soldiers 
in  leather  trenchcoats  controlled 
them  with  monstrous  clubs.  The 
contrast  between  the  street-peo- 
ples' filth  and  the  royal  family's 
grandeur  was  maximized  in  both 
sets  and  costumes.  Turandot  and 
her  father,  raised  on  platforms  20 
feet  off  the  stage  were  swathed  in 


At  Home  yfith  Ray  Robertson 


BYALLEENMIRAKIAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Ray  Robertson  and  James 
Thompson  seem  to,  at  first  glance, 
have  a  lot  in  common.  They're 
both  well-read  country  music 
obsessives  from  similar  Ontario 
small  towns  with  idenfical  pen- 
chants for  jeans  and  cowboy 
boots.  And,  in  their  own  way, 
they're  both  poets.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  doubtful  that  James 
Thompson  would  have  forgiven 
me  for  being  an  hour  or  so  late  to 
an  interview.  Robertson,  how- 
ever, took  it  in  stride. 

I  guess  I  should  explain  myself 
(for  once  in  my  sad  life).  James  is 
the  protagonist  of  Ray 
Robertson's  debut  novel,  Home 
Movies,  which  means  that  their 
main  difference  is  that  Robertson 
is  real  and  James,  poor  James,  is 
fictional.  Once  you're  past  this 
hump,  their  other  differences  be- 
come a  little  more  apparent.  Why 
was  I  so  late?  Well  that's  another 
story. 

Home  Movies  is  the  story  of 


James'  return  to  his  home  town  of 
Datum  in  an  effort  to  find  inspi- 
ration for  his  songwriting.  What 
ensues  is  both  sad  and 
hilarious  as  James  at- 
tempts to  hang  onto 
his  somewhat  roman- 
ticized ideas  about 
Datum  and  his  fam- 
ily, only  to  discover 
that  sometimes  things 
are  actually  exactly 
what  they  seem,  ri- 
diculous as  they  are. 
This  is  pretty  hard  to 
accept  for  James,  but 
then,  who  wouldn't 
find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept that  their  father 
was  dead  simply  because  he  got  in 
the  way  of  a  falling  transmission. 

"I  like  James,"  said  Robertson, 
when  I  spoke  to  him  recently,  "I 
feel  sorry  for  him  at  times  'cause 
he's  kind  of  naive  and  goofy.  I 
think  that  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
James  has  to  deal  with  are  things 
that  are  important  to  me.  I  feel 
very  close  to  him,  but  the  way 
he's  gone  about  his  life  isn't  the 


same  way  I' ve  gone  about  mine." 

One  thing  Robertson  definitely 
has  in  common  with  James  is  their 
love  of  James 
Joyce's  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man.  However, 
while  James  identi- 
fies himself  with  the 
protagonist 
Stephen  Dedalus, 
Robertson  has 
other  ideas. 

"I  find  Joyce 
more  of  a  hero  than 
I  do  Dedalus,  in  the 
sense  that  Joyce 
wrote  about  noth- 
ing but  the  world  he 
knew  about,  which  was  working 
class  people  in  Dublin.  But  at  the 
same  time,  [with]  the  literary  prin- 
ciples he  had,  he  was  a  complete 
elitist  that  way.  He  thought  that 
you  weren't  doing  a  service  to 
these  people  whom  he  loved  and 
thought  were  important  unless 
you  exacted  the  highest  stand- 
ards." 

Similarly,  it  appears  that 


Robertson's  tribute  to  his  small 
town  Ontario  roots  is  to  write  a 
good  novel  about  it,  rather  than 
coming  up  with  a  diary  of  his 
youth.  It's  clear  enough  that  he's 
having  more  fun  writing  a  novel 
anyway.  His  enjoyment  of  lan- 
guage is  apparent  in  his  oddly 
musical  turns  of  phrase  (for  you 
trainspotters  out  there,  Robertson 
has  worked  in  some  lyrics  from 
his  favourite  songs.  The  first  per- 
son who  comes  in  to  the  Varsity 
and  identifies  five  of  them  gets  a 
pat  on  the  head  and  a  kiss  on  the 
cheek  from  me)  and  he's  defi- 
nitely getting  his  jollies  putting 
his  hero  through  the  strangest  of 
ordeals.  Though  I  don't  know 
how  much  of  an  ordeal  he  consid- 
ers having  a  naked  woman  point 
a  gun  at  him  while  sitting  on  his 
chest.  I  know/ wouldn't  like  it. 

Ray  Robertson  is  V  of  T graduate 
and  is  currently  teaching  at  The 
School  of  Continuing  Education. 
He's  doing  a  reading  of  his  book 
at  Chapters  on  Bloor  Street  this 
Wednesday  at  7:30pm. 


1997  Northrop  Frye  Awards 

The  UTAA  and  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Toronto  invite  you  to  attend  the  second  annual 

Northrop  Frye  Awards  Ceremony 

Recognizing  facu/ty  members  and  divisions  demonstrating  exemplary  linkages  between  teaching  and  research 

Professor  L.  Wayne  Sumner 
Department  of  Philosophy,  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science 

Dr.  Murray  Urowitz 

Department  of  Medicine,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
for  its  Undergraduate  Medical  Course, 
Health,  Illness  and  the  Community 

Wednesday,  November  26, 1997 

at  Hart  House 
Avi^ards  Presentation:  The  Music  Room,  4:30  p.m. 
Reception:  East  Common  Room,  5:30  p.m. 
Business  Attire 


/   ^  \ 


R.S.V.P.,  Acceptances  only,  978-6536 

OR  E-MAIL:  LINDA. WELLS@UTORONTO.CA 
For  INFORMATION, 

PLEASE  CALL  978-4258  OR  978-6536 
Limited  Seating 


stiff,  enormous  garments;  the 
imperial  ministers  Ping,  Pang  and 
Pong  clothed  themselves  in  huge 
costumes-on-wheels  in  which 
they  silently  glided  around  the 
stage  with  stunning  swiftness. 

Director  James  Robinson's 
often  melodramatic  concepts  fit 
better  in  Puccini's  work  than  in 
last  year' sElektra,  and  his  direc- 
tion seemed  generally  attuned  to 
the  dark  and  light  of  this  opera. 

The  cast  was  mostly  superb. 
As  Calaf,  American  tenor  Jon 
Villars,  who  debuted  last  year  in 
Strauss'  Salome,  sang  with  bur- 
nished tone  and  nobility,  although 
the  famous  Act  III  aria  found  him 
at  his  most  uneasy.  Svetelina 
Vassileva  received  the  greatest 
ovation  as  Liii,  the  slave-giri  in 
love  with  Calaf  Vassileva  poured 

Hollin'  on 
the  river 

Come  out  and  hear  a  tale  of 
three  rivers— Scottish  style, 
Riversongs  and  Fishtales  is 
certain  to  draw  both  fans  and 
fishermen  of  Scottish  rivers  to 
Alumni  Hall  Theatre  at  St. 
Michael's  College  on  Oct.  17. 
Riversongs  cckbrsttcs  the  river 
regions'  richness  in  history  and 
song,  whileFw/jfafej  brings  to- 
gether songs,  stories  and  verse 
of  the  rivers*  fisherpeople,  and 
comes  complete  with  adramatic 
tale  of  re.scues  written  by  John 
Buchan,  a  one  time  High  Com- 
missioner to  Canada.  The  show 
is  certain  to  possess  the  enter- 
tainment that  the  Celtic  Studies 
F'rogram  is  famous  for,  and  at 
only  $15,  nothing  should  be 
keeping  you  from  showing  up 
at  the  8:(X)  show  at  121  St, 
Joseph  Street.  Call  Jean  Ta'man 


University  College 

ROOK  SALE 

Sattirday  Oct  18 

10  am  to  5  pm 

$1  admission  today  only 
Students  FREE  with  ID 

Sunday  Oct  19 

1 1  am  to  5  pm 

Free  on-campus  parking  today  only 

Monday  Oct  20 

10  am  to  8  pm 

Tuesday  Oct  2 1 

10  am  to  8  pm 

Wednesday  Oct  22 

1 0  am  to  1  pm 

East  ind'West  Halls,  Universiry  College 
15  King'j  College  Circle 
Queen'j  Park  subway  stop 
(416)  978-0372 
Proceeds  to  University  College  Library 


forth  sweet  tone,  but  lacked  elo- 
quent phrasing,  even  taking 
breaths  in  the  middle  of  words. 
Filling  the  house  with  an  ample 
but  covered  soprano,  Galina 
Kalinina's  Turandot  was  com- 
manding, yet  a  little  raw  in  voice 
and  character.  Directing  from  the 
pit  was  Marco  Armiliato,  who 
conducted  with  assiduity,  but 
didn't  allow  for  much  repose  in 
intimate  scenes,  nor  did  he  give 
the  singers  opportunity  to  rise  to 
their  big  arias,  like  Turandot's 
"In  questa  reggia."  However,  he 
did  pull  stupendous  playing  from 
the  COC  orchestra,  whose 
sonorities  have  rarely  sounded  so 
full. 

Chances  are,  if  you  like 
"Nessun  dorma,"  you'll  love  the 
COC's  Turandot. 


for  reservations  at  926-7145. 
After  all,  it's  Scottish — ergo, 
it's  not  CRAP! 

Primo 
Primadonna 

The  Viaoria  Women's  Asso- 
ciation, incelebration  of  its  first 
century  plays  host  to 
Primadonna  on  a  Moose^  a 
recital  at  the  Victoria  Chapel, 
Oct  23  at  7:30.  Besides  the 
entertainment  provided  by  co- 
medienne/singer Mary  Lou 
Fallis  and  the  reception  at 
Alumni  Hall  which  follows, 
those  in  attendance  will  also  be 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  their 
$125  admission  ($75  for  tax 
receipts)  will  be  tripled  by 
matching  grants  and  will  go 
towards  the  VWA's  cause;  as- 
sisting students  in  financial 
need.  For  tickets  call  Joan 
Breukelman  at  (905)  625- 1 445 


BL0OR  Cl^mA 

sw  BLOOB  ST.  vitST  ai4en 


The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
every  Friday  Late  Nile 

eW  7:00  Kids  Return 
•  9:20  Cosmos 
-|  1 1 :30  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show 

7:00  Kids  Return 

9:20  Cosmos 

^  ^  -30  Austin  Powers 

^\j^;^2:00  A  Hot  Roof 

4:15  Cosmos 
»:V;-    7:00  A  Hot  Roof 
-f^-''"^.,  9:20  Cosmos 

7:00  Mee  Pok  Man 
9:20  Cosmos 


7:00  The  River 

9:20  Cosmos 

7:00  Autumn  Moon 

9:20  Cosmos 

7:00  Rebels  of  the  Neon 

God 

9:20  Cosmos 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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BLQQILCINmA 


563  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
Phone:  416-588-3907 
www.insomniacafe.com 
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Soccer  women  still  in  the  hunt 


Blues  stayin'  alive  after 
shutout  of  Ryerson 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

A  mathematical  chance  is  better 
than  no  chance  at  all,  so  for  now, 
the  women's  soccer  Varsity 
Blues  will  take  what  they  can 
gel. 

Needing  nothing  less  than  a 
win  to  keep  their  playoff  hopes 
alive  on  paper,  the  Blues  took 
advantage  of  a  visit  from  the 
considerably  weaker  Ryerson 
Rams  and  defeated  them  3-0  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  Varsity  Sta- 
dium. 

With  the  win,  the  Blues 
vaulted  three  points  ahead  of  the 
Carleton  Ravens,  who  are  also 
vying  for  the  fourth  and  final 
East  Division  playoff  spot.  How- 
ever, the  Ravens  have  two  games 
left  compared  to  U  of  T's  one;  if 
both  teams  win  their  remaining 
matches,  they  will  be  tied  in  the 
points  standings,  and  the  tie- 
breaker will  be  the  head-to-head 
record  between  the  two  clubs. 

U  of  T,  which  lost  once  and 
lied  once  with  Carleton,  would 
come  up  on  the  short  end  of  that 
deal. 

Nonetheless,  the  Blues  sim- 
plified things  for  themselves  by 
winning  against  Ryerson  this  past 
weekend.  U  of  T  has  had  prob- 


lems this  season  finishing  off 
weaker  opponents,  but  this  time, 
they  were  determined  to  resolve 
things  quickly.  Tara  Lawrimore 
scored  two  goals  and  Adrienne 
Martin  added  another  to  put  the 
Blues  up  3-0  in  the  first  37  min- 
utes of  the  match. 

'They  were  beautiful  goals," 
remarked  Blues  head  coach  Niki 
Nicolaou.  "They  weren't  cheap 
They  were  well  set  up  and  well 
finished." 

It  wasn't  until  a  minute  later 
that  U  of  T  goalkeeper  Carol 
Seymour  touched  the  ball  for  the 
first  time  in  the  game. 

The  Blues  now  prepare  to  face 
third-place  Queen's  this  Friday, 
on  the  Golden  Gaels'  home  turf 
U  of  T  will  be  looking  for  some 
revenge  against  the  team  from 
Kingston — in  their  home  opener 
at  Varsity  Stadium,  they  suffered 
an  embarrassing  4-0  defeat  ai 
the  hands  of  the  Gaels. 

"I  see  us  being  very  hungry. 
[Queen's]  will  be  playing  a  very 
different  team  than  they  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 
We've  played  well  against  qual- 
ity teams  since  then,"  said 
Nicolaou,  whose  squad  has 
posted  three  victories  and  two 
ties  in  the  last  six  games,  includ- 
ing a  win  and  a  draw  against  the 


n,.  -  cd         \  vik 

Yeowomen. 

'The  number  one  key  is  to  test 
their  goalkeeper,  to  take  chances 
on  their  goal  and  create  opportu- 
nities. We  need  to  step  up  our 
game  and  play  at  another  level, 
where  everybody  does  the  sim- 
ple things  well  and  everybody 
plays  as  a  unit,"  the  coach  added. 


If  we  do  that,  1  think  we'll  do 
very  well  on  Friday." 

While  U  of  T  plays  Queen's 
this  week,  Carleton  takes  on 
Ryerson  and  Trent.  The  team 
that  clinches  the  fourth  East  Di- 
vision playoff  spot  will  go  to  the 
provincial  championships  two 
weekends  from  now  in  Water- 
loo. 


Field  hockey  continues  to  roll 


U  of  T  still  untied  and 
undefeated  after  1 1  games 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  women's  field  hockey  Var- 
sity Blues  continued  their  win- 
ning ways,  downing  the  upstart 
Guelph  Gryphons  5-0 at  Lamport 
Stadium  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

Deb  Cuthbert  scored  four  goals 


and  Melissa  Smith  added  another 
fortheBlues,  who  are  undefeated 
and  untied  after  1 1  games. 

Guelph,  which  entered 
Wednesday's  match  in  third  place 
in  the  points  standings,  had  just 
come  off  an  upset  of  the  York 
Yeowomen  this  past  weekend. 
With  their  momentum,  the  Gryph- 
ons presented  a  dangerous  oppo- 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD? 


Work  and  Study  Abroad 
Information  Fair 


Place:  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

100  St.  George  Street 
Date:  Thursday,  October  16 
Time:  10  am  -4  pm 


29  Organizations 


•  Development  Work 

•  Volunteer  Opportunities 

•  ESL  Teaching 

•  Foreign  Universities 

•  Scholarships 

•  Language  Schools 

•  UofT  Exchanges 


Sponsored  By: 

Interchange  Resource  Library 
International  Student  Centre 
33  St.  George  Street 


nent  for  U  of  T,  but  the  Blues 
approached  the  game  unfazed. 

"We  didn't  talk  too  much  be- 
fore the  game,"  said  Blues  head 
coach  Beth  Ali.  "I  didn't  really 
say  very  much  in  terms  of  prepa- 
ration. Also,  it  was  a  really  hard 
week  for  the  players,  with 
midterms  and  other  things." 

Ali  added  that  it  was  good  for 
her  team  to  face  a  strong  oppo- 
nent and  feel  a  bit  of  pressure. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  we  played 
well.  Definitely,  the  5-0  score 
was  a  very  good  score  because 
[Guelph]  played  very  well  in  that 
game,"  the  coach  said. 

The  Blues  now  get  ready  to 
play  five  games  this  week  to  close 
out  their  regular  season,  the  big- 
gest of  which  will  probably  be 
against  York.  The  Yeowomen, 
last  year's  provincial  champions, 
have  struggled  with  injuries  as  of 
late,  dropping  as  low  as  fifth  in 
the  standings.  But  they  are  fully 
healed  now  and  should  be  revved 
up  for  their  clash  with  their  cross- 


town  rivals,  who  they  will  prob- 
ably meet  in  the  playoffs. 

However,  Ali  is  inclined  to  take 
a  more  even-keel  approach  to 
Thursday's  game. 

"I  try  not  to  treat  it  differently 
because  this  U  of  T/York  thing 
gets  going  anyway  and  sometimes 
the  two  teams  don't  play  as  well 
as  they  should  because  of  it,"  she 
said. 

"Besides,  there's  not  just  one 
team  that  we  have  to  watch  out 
for,  there  are  four  teams  that  we 
have  to  worry  about  now,"  added 
Ali,  referring  to  the  resurgence  of 
teams  like  Guelph,  Western  and 
Waterloo. 

If  the  Blues  win  all  five  of  their 
games  this  week,  it  will  mark  the 
third  consecutive  year  they  have 
gone  undefeated  in  the  regular 
season. 

Ironically,  they  haven't  won 
the  provincial  championship  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  Blues, 
however,  were  last  year' s  national 
champions. 
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Women's  rugby  wins  first 
game  of  season 

Bring  out  the  bubbly  and  the  good  caviar.  The  women's  rugby 
Varsity  Blues  have  got  their  first  win  of  the  season. 

On  Back  Campus  last  Thursday  afternoon,  U  of  T  shocked  the 
visiting  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  with  a  3-0  shutout. 

It  was  an  impressive  win  for  the  Blues,  who  beat  a  Queen's  team 
that  had  a  2-2- 1  win-loss-tie  record  entering  the  game. 

"Fifteen  people  went  out  there  and  played  some  rugby,"  said 
Blues  head  coach  Gina  Minutiio  in  a  classic  understatement. 

"The  decision-making  was  very  good,  and  they  made  the  impor- 
tant tackles.  Offensively,  they  kept  the  ball  alive.  They  forced 
Queen's  to  make  errors  and  they  capitalized  on  them." 

LisaTeillet  scored  the  Blues'  only  points  on  a  penalty  kick.  U  of 
T's  defence  took  care  of  the  rest,  fending  off  a  charging  Queen's 
squad  within  their  osvn  22-yard  line  for  the  last  1 5  minutes  of  the 
game. 

'it  was  good  for  them  that  they  fought  really  hard  and  came  out 
with  a  win,"  remarked  Minutiio,  who  has  seen  her  team  produce 
solid  efforts  against  other  squads  and  come  out  on  the  short  end.  "1 
think  if  we  could  play  the  other  teams  agai  n,  1 1  hi  nk  the  scores  would 
be  a  lot  different." 

The  Blues  still  have  one  more  opportunity  to  see  how  far  they've 
come  sincethe  beginning  ofthe  season.  Now  1 -5,  they  visit  Lx)ndon 
this  Sunday  to  take  on  the  Western  Mustangs. 

"1  definitely  would  like  to  see  the  same  intensity  and  aggressive- 
ness from  our  players...  We'll  definitely  give  Western  a  good 
fight,"  Minutiio  said. 

RAY  ORTIGAS 


BiTJE  + 

whiTe 

-  the  week  of  Oct.  14  -  19 


TUESDAY 

B  ASEB  ALL:East  Division  semi-final  games  1  and  2  vs.  Qi 
at  Stan  Wadlow  Park  in  East  York,  6  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 

BASKETBALL:  women  vs.  Waterloo  (exhibition)  at  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym,  7  p.m. 

HOCKEY:  men  vs.  Brock  (exhibition),  time  and  location  TBA 
THURSDAY 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  York  at  Lamport  Stadium,  6  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

BASKETBALL:  women  -  Ryerson  Tournament,  times  TBA 
FIELD  HtXKEY:  at  Lamport  Stadium,  vs.  Waterloo  at  3:30 
p.m.,  vs.  Trent  at  6:30  p.m. 

HOCKEY:  women  -  Marion  Billiard  Tournament  at  Varsity 
Arena,  times  TBA 

SOCCER:  vs.  Queen's,  women  at  5  p.m^  men  at  7  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  won>en  -  McGill  Tournament,  times  TBA;  men  - 
Western  Tournament,  times  TBA 

SATURDAY 

BASKETBALL:  women  -  Ryerson  Tournament,  times  TBA 
CROSS  COUNTRY:  men  and  women  -  Laurier  Open,  1  p.m, 
FIELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  Carleton  at  Lamport  Stadium,  3:30  p.m. 
FOOTBALL;  vs.  McMaster  in  Hamilton,  2  p.m. 
HOCKEY;  women  -  Marion  Hilllard  Tournament  at  Varsity 
Arena,  times  TBA 

LACROSSE:  women  -  at  Back  Campus,  vs.  Trent  at  10  a  jn.,  vs. 
York  at  1  p.m. 

ROWING:  men  and  women  -  McGill  invitational,  8:30  a.m. 
RUGBY:  men  -  vs.  Waterloo  in  Waterloo,  1  p.m. 
SQUASH;  women  -  tournament  #1  in  Kingston,  10  am. 
SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  Ontario  relays  in  Guelph,  1  p.m. 
TENNIS;  women  -  vs.  Laurier  and  Waterioo  in  Waterloo,  10  a.m.; 
men  -  vs.  Waterloo  and  McMaster  at  Mayfair  Tennis  Club  in 
North  York,  4  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  McGill  Tournament,  times  TBA;  men  - 
Western  Tournament,  times  TBA 

WATER  POLO:  men  -  in  Kingston,  vs.  Carleton  at  1:30  p.m.,  vs. 
Queen's  at  6:30  p.m. 


SUNDAY 

BASKETBALL:  women  -  Ryerson  Tournament,  times  TBA* 
HELD  HOCKEY:  vs.  Western  at  Lamport  Stadium^  12  p.m. 
HOCKEY:  women  -  Marion  HiUiard  Tournament  at  Varsity 
Arena,  times  TBA 

LACROSSE:  women  -  vs.  Queen's  at  York  University,  1  p.m. 

RUGBY:  women  -  vs.  Western  in  London,  1  p.m. 
SQUASH:  women  -  tournament  #1  in  Kingston,  10  a.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  McGill  Tournament,  times  TBA;  men  - 
Western  Tournament,  times  TBA 

WATER  POLO:  men  -  vs.  Ottawa  in  Kingston.  12: 15  p.m. 
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Men's  soccer  roasts  Rams 

Blues  shut  out  Ryerson  to  keep 
stranglehold  on  first  place 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 


This  past  Sunday  as  many  Torontonians 
began  cooking  their  turkeys  for  their 
upcoming  Thanksgiving  dinner,  the  U 
of  T  men's  soccer  Blues  were  busy 
lambasting  their  Ryerson  opponents  at 
Varsity  Stadium. 

All  the  right  ingredients  of  a  persist- 
ent offensive  attack,  stellar  midfielding, 
and  a  solid  defence  came  together  to 
serve  a  dish  that  was  too  hot  to  handle 
for  an  overmatched  Rams'  squad.  The 
6-0  score  was  gravy  to  the  Blues'  goals- 
for/goals-against  ratio,  which  will  de- 
termine home  field  advantage  leading 
up  to  the  national  championships  if 
Toronto  finishes  in  a  first-place  tie  in  its 
division  with  Queen's. 

At  the  very  least,  the  victory  secured 
home-field  advantage  in  the  first  round 
of  the  playoffs  for  the  Blues,  who  are 
undefeated  on  the  familiar  grass  of  Var- 
sity Stadium  this  season. 

Goalie  Theo  Zagar  had  personal  rea- 
sons to  celebrate  as  he  established  a  new 
single-season  Ontario  university  record 
with  his  eighth  shutout  of  the  1997 
campaign.  Other  stellar  contributions 
came  from  Joe  DeMiglio  and  Eric  Puig, 
who  both  put  in  two-goal  performances. 

Another  valuable  performance  came 
not  from  an  individual,  but  from  a  Blues 
bench  which  head  coach  Jim  Lefkos 
effectively  utilised  to  audition  his  play- 
ers for  possible  post-season  action. 

"I  wanted  them  to  show  me  what 


they've  got,"  said  Lefkos,  who  wanted 
to  get  his  substitutes  ready  for  the 
playoffs.  The  bench  was  a  key  factor  in 
the  Blues'  continued  intensity  in  a  game 
which  was  pretty  much  over  by  half- 
time  with  U  of  Tup  2-0. 

Substitute  Boris  Calidonio  backed 
up  his  coach's  sentiments  by  personally 
emphasising  his  need  "to  capitalise  on 
the  playing  time"  he  receives.  Capital- 
ise is  just  what  Calidonio  did  as  he  set 
up  Toronto's  fourth  goal  and  numerous 
other  scoring  chances. 

All  the  Blues  need  to  improve  on  now 
is  the  way  they  start  a  game.  The  Blues 
continued  their  recent  trend  of  lacklustre 
play  in  the  eariy  goings  by  coming  out  of 
the  gate  slowly  during  the  first  twenty 
minutes  on  Sunday.  Toronto  seemed  to 
struggle  with  getting  its  plays  together 
and  looked  disjointed  on  the  field.  Un- 
necessary penalties  found  their  way  into 
the  mix  as  well  which  gave  Ryerson  the 
few  scoring  chances  they  had  all  day.  It 
was  not  surprising,  then,  that  when  asked 
if  his  team  was  in  championship  form, 
Lefkos  was  hesitant  to  say  yes  despite  a 
convincing  win. 

The  Blues  still  have  an  opportunity 
to  fine-tune  their  game  for  the  post- 
season— this  Friday,  they  visit  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels  in  a  match  that 
could  possibly  serve  as  a  preview  of  the 
Ontario  East  final. 

The  game  will  be  their  last  before  the 
Ontario  East  semi-final,  two  weekends 
from  now  at  Varsity  Stadium. 


Football  carved  up  by  Guelph 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 


If  the  Guelph  Gryphons  had  anything  to 
be  thankful  for  this  holiday  weekend,  it 
was  the  U  of  T  football  team's  inability 
to  capitalize  on  their  opportunities  to 
make  the  game  closer. 

On  a  drizzly  evening  last  Thursday  at 
Varsity  Stadium,  the  Varsity  Blues  ( 1  -5) 
were  throttled  55-27  by  Guelph,  the  No. 
1  ranked  team  in  the  country. 

The  first-half  score  was  just  27-21  in 
favour  of  the  Gryphons.  Yet  the  Blues 
could  have  at  least  been  tied,  let  alone 
been  in  the  lead.  On  the  first  series  of  the 
game,  a  field-goal  attempt  went  awry 
when  the  snap  hit  place-holder  Noel 
Carrabs  in  the  helmet.  The  Blues  missed 
another  attempt  from  about  26  yards. 

And  if  that  wasn't  enough,  after  tak- 
ing a  handoff  and  running  for  a  first 
down  and  more,  wide  receiver  Eric  Shilts 
was  stripped  of  the  ball  at  around  the 
Gryphons'  10-yard  line. 

Varsity  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  said 
the  botched  field  goals  weren't  new  prob- 
lems. 

"We' ve  been  doing  that  [missing  field 
goals]  all  year  long,"  Laycoe  said.  'That' s 
just  more  a  lack  of  an  experienced  kicker." 

The  last  two  missed  chances  came  after 
U  of  T  clawed  back  from  a  27-7  deficit 
with  two  touchdowns.  Both  came  on  the 
"flea-flicker"  play  the  Blues  have  recenfly 
perfected,  where  quarterback  Mark 
Dienesch  hands  off  to  the  ball  carrier, 
who  throws  the  ball  instead  of  running 
with  it.  First,  running  back  James  Baskin 
threw  a  15-yard  pass  to  Shilts.  Then  later 
in  the  second  quarter  the  wide  receivers 
hooked  up,  as  Shilts  threw  for  28  yards  to 
Brett  Andrew  in  the  end  zone. 

Half-time  couldn't  cure  the  Blues' 
inability  to  make  the  easy  plays.  On  their 
first  series  of  the  third  quarter,  Julian 
Thombury  missed  a  35-yard  field  goal 
attempt  wide  right.  And  late  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  backup  quarterback  Carrabs 
ran  for  his  first  touchdown  of  the  season, 
but  fumbled  the  snap  on  the  two-point 
conversion  afterwards. 

Which  isn't  to  say  that  U  of  T  fumbled 
the  game  away — a  lot  of  the  credit  goes 
to  Guelph  for  capitalizing  on  the  Blues' 
mistakes.  During  a  four-minute  stretch 
in  the  third  quarter,  they  showed  why 
they  are  the  number  one  ranked  team  in 
the  nation. 

First  Dienesch  threw  an  interception 
and  it  was  returned  to  U  of  T's  26-yard 
line.  On  the  next  play,  Guelph 


The  Blues  travel  to  Hamilton  this  weekend  to  face  McMaster. 


quarterback  Nathan  Body  completed  a 
touchdown  pass  to  running  back  Peter 
Partridge. 

Then  on  the  Blues'  next  series,  they 
were  stopped  on  third-and-inches  and 
turned  the  ball  over  on  their  own  45-yard 
line.  Five  plays  later.  Body  threw  a  short 
four-yard  touchdown  pass  to  tight  end 
Chris  Eben.  That  play  ended  the  third 
quarter  and  suddenly,  the  Blues  went 
from  being  down  by  13  points  to  being 
down  by  27. 

The  Gryphon  attack  was  evenly  bal- 
anced in  its  explosiveness.  Body,  the 
best  passer  in  Ontario,  completed  16  of 
26  passes  for  345  yards  and  fired  three 
touchdown  passes  to  three  different  re- 
ceivers. The  third,  a  109-yarder  in  the 
openi ng  quarter  to  recei  ver  S cott  Gordon , 
tied  a  record  for  the  longest  pass  in  a 


Canadian  university  football  game.  Body 
even  ran  for  a  touchdown,  in  the  third 
quarter,  sprinting  25  yards. 

On  the  ground,  running  back  Jonathon 
Bohnert  rushed  for  the  other  four  majors 
on  runs  of  1 1 ,  nine,  37,  and  three  yards. 
He  amassed  132  yards  on  16  carries. 

'They're  [Guelph]  used  to  winning 
this  year,  and  they  do  have  a  lot  of  very 
good  athletes,"  said  Laycoe,  whose  team 
is  the  Gryphons'  sixth  victim  this  year. 
Guelph  is  now  a  perfect  6-0. 

Statistically,  U  of  T  running  back 
James  Baskin  had  an  even  better  game 
than  Bohnert,  as  he  also  carried  the  ball 
16  times,  for  147  yards.  Dienesch  made 
9  of  17  passes  for  107  yards.  Shilts,  who 
caught  a  35-yard  touchdown  strike  from 
Dienesch,  had  seven  receptions  in  total 
for  107  yards. 
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THEO  ZAGAR:  SUPER  STOPPER 


Goalkeeper  throws  zeroes  at  the  competition 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


UNDER  the  bright 
hghtsof  anightgame 
at  Varsity  Stadium, 
the  men '  s  soccer  team 
is  playing  their  top  rival,  the  York 
Yeomen.  It  is  a  chilly  night,  even 
for  September,  yet  a  vocal  crowd 
of  over  a  hundred  have  come  to 
watch  the  game.  They  sit  under 
sweaters  and  blankets  and  try  to 
take  cover  from  a  strong  wind 
coming  in  off  the  lake. 

A  York  shot  is  corraled  by  the 
Toronto  goalkeeper,  and  seconds 
later  a  long  yell  erupts  from  a 
group  of  fans  in  the  stadium  stands. 
THEEEEEOOOO! 
The  keeper,  always  focused, 
boots  a  high  arcing  ball  through 
the  wind  and  onto  the  York  side  of 
the  field.  The  sound  of  his  name 
again  echoes  through  the  stadium 
in  approval.  For  Theo  Zagar,  the 
1997  season  has  been  close  to 
perfect,  and  his  stellar  efforts  will 
continue  to  play  a  large  role  in  the 
Varsity  Blues'  hopes  of  returning 
to  the  national  university  champi- 
onships in  Halifax. 

Zagar's  playing  career  didn't  be- 
gin under  the  bar.  At  the  age  of 
nine,  his  coach  (and  father)  played 
Theo  at  an  attacking  position.  One 
day  when  their  regular  goalkeeper 
was  ineffective,  Zagar  asked  if  he 
could  try  the  position  out.  After 
earning  a  shutout  in  his  very  first 
game,  both  he  and  his  father  knew 
where  he  was  destined  to  play,  and 
he  hasn't  looked  back  since  then. 
The  third-year  physical  educa- 


tion major  has  had  his  most  suc- 
cessful season  to  date  with  the 
Blues,  and  has  backed  a  strong 
team  to  a  8- 1  -2  win-loss-tie  record 
atop  the  Ontario  East  division. 
While  the  team  has  rarely  had 
trouble  scoring  goals,  they  have 
had  the  confidence  of  having  a 
goalkeeper  of  al  1-star  calibre  back- 
ing them  up. 

Zagar's  most  remarkable  ac- 
complishmentthis  season  has  been 
of  record-setting  proportions.  He 
recently  had  a  six-game  consecu- 
tive shutout  streak — a  league  mark 
not  only  for  successive  shutouts, 
but  also  for  shutouts  in  a  season. 
Even  the  Ryerson  Rams,  who 
ended  the  goalkeeper' s  streak  last 
Tuesday,  could  not  escape  the 
Zagar  zero — they  were  his  eighth 
shutout  victims  this  past  Sunday, 
losing  3-0  toUofT. 

Blues  head  coach  Jim  Lefkos 
Jias  nothing  but  kind  words  for  his 
star  keeper.  "He  means  more  to 
me  because  of  his  coaching  and 
leadership  than  anythingelse,"  said 
Lefkos,  who  was  confident  enough 
appoi  nt  Zagar  as  an  assistant  coach 
last  year. 

"He's  a  smart  goalie,  a  good 
positional  goalie,  and  a  thinking 
goalie.  I'd  place  him  amongst  the 
top  five  goalies  in  Canada — in- 
cluding the  national  team,"  the 
coach  added. 

This  analysis  is  certainly  not  far 
off,  since  Zagar  has  already  been 
offered  opportunities  to  continue 
his  career  amongst  the  professional 
ranks.  He  was  offered  a  try-out 
last  season  with  the  Toronto  Lynx 
of  the  A-League,  as  well  as  a 
chance  to  join  a  club  in  Portugal's 


Eating  disorder  study 
needs  participants 

The  Toronto  Hospital  is  taking  part  in  an 
international  multi-centre  study  of  genetics 
and  anorexia  nervosa.  We  are  looking  for 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  anorexia 
nervosa  and  who  also  have  another  family 
member  (sister,  brother,  cousin,  aunt  etc.)  with 
an  eating  disorder  such  as  bulimia  or  anorexia. 
The  study  involves  assessments,  Question- 
naires, and  a  small  blood  draw  from  each 
participant.  Participants  will  be  paid  $50 
upon  completion  of  the  study.  To  find  out  if 
your  family  qualifies,  call  416-340-4828. 


THE  TORONTO  HOSPITAL 

A  University  of  Toronto  Teaching  Hospital 


One  of  the  most  dominating  goalkeepers  in  Canada,  Theo  Zagar  has  eight  shutouts 
this  season. 


pro  league.  He  has  seriously  con- 
sidered taking  his  talent  to  soccer- 
crazy  Europe,  and  yet  another 
possibility  sees  him  heading  to  the 
U.S.  to  play  in  the  Major  League 
of  Soccer. 

However,  before  aiiy  of  these 
possibilities  become  a  reality, 
Zagar  is  focused  on  finished  his 
degree  at  U  of  T.  "Getti  ng  a  degree 
is  something  to  fall  back  on,  be- 
cause you  never  know  what's  go- 
ing to  happen,"  remarked  Zagar. 
"You  might  not  make  it,  or  you 
might  make  it  and  get  hurt." 

Student  athletes  across  campus 
are  each  faced  with  their  own  chal- 
lenges in  successfully  combining 


athletics  with  education,  and  Zagar 
is  no  different.  In  addition  to  his 
courses  and  practices,  Theo  works 
part-time  at  a  soccer  store,  and  so 
he  rarely  finds  free  time  to  just 
relax.  When  he  does,  one  might 
find  him  playing  ball  hockey;  in 
the  winter,  he  keeps  his  soccer 
game  sharp  by  playing  in  an  in- 
door league. 

The  member  of  the  talented 
Scarborough  Azzurri  squad  cred- 
its his  father,  as  well  as  coach 
Lefkos,  with  moving  his  career  in 
the  right  direction.  As  well,  his 
older  brother  Bill  is  an  assistant 
coach  with  the  Blues,  and  Theo  is 
thrilled  to  have  him  around  for 


advice  and  support. 

"Our  relationship  is  great.  He 
supports  me  in  every  way  he  can, 
and  he's  always  there  for 
me.. .that's  what  a  big  brother  is 
for,"  said  Zagar. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Bill 
and  coach  Lefkos  believe  in  Zagar 
beyond  his  on-field  abilities.  As 
an  assistant  captain,  Theo  prides 
himself  on  leading  by  example, 
and  while  he  is  rarely  loud  and 
intense  with  his  teammates,  he 
knows  what  is  expected  from  him 
from  some  of  the  team's  younger 
players. 

"I  show  it  on  the  field.  I  give 
my  pep  talks  here  and  there  and  I 


give  my  encouragement,"  said 
Zagar,  "but  I'm  just  one  of  those 
silent  leaders  that  just  does  the 
job  and  expects  that  people  are 
looking  and  following  what  I'm 
doing  so  that  we  can  achieve  the 
same  goals...  and  [they  can]  be- 
come their  own  leaders." 

While  Zagar  cleariy  has  a  full 
plate  in  front  of  him,  that  does  not 
stop  him  from  pursuing  further 
extra-curricular  activities.  He  is 
involved  with  a  program  called 
"American  Scholarship  Assistant 
Programs"  (ASAP),  where  he  runs 
summer  camps  and  special  clinics 
for  young  aspiring  student-goal- 
keepers. As  well,  he  has  assisted 
in  coaching  at  some  levels. 

"I  like  giving  my  knowledge 
out  in  helping  young  goalies.. .1 
could  see  myself  coaching  [even- 
tually]," said  Zagar.  In  addition, 
he  has  an  interest  in  several  fields 
as  possible  career  choices,  includ- 
ing teaching,  physiotherapy,  and 
chiropractics. 

No  matter  where  his  future 
takes  him,  Zagar  is  confident  and 
prepared.  "I  don't  like  to  look  too 
far  to  the  future  -  I'm  not  one  of 
those  dreamers.  I  try  to  do  as 
much  as  I  can,  and  get  involved 
as  much  as  I  can,  because  you 
might  not  get  a  chance  to  do  eve- 
rything. I  try  to  push  myself  and 
involve  myself  in  everything  that 
I  enjoy  doing." 

The  shivering  fans  at  Varsity 
Stadium  are  jolted  to  life  when  a 
Toronto  goal  puts  their  beloved 
Blues  into  the  lead.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  many  in  the  stadium,  toilet 
paper  has  come  streaming  down 
onto  the  field — a  custom  popular 
in  many  European  stadiums. 

To  nobody's  surprise,  the  fel- 
lows who  were  chanting  Zagar's 
name  are  responsible,  and  when 
Theo  looks  over,  he  cannot  help 
but  smile.  Perhaps  one  day  that 
crowd  of  one  hundred  will  turn 
into  one  hundred  thousand  in  a 
European  professional  league,  and 
though  chilly  nights  at  Varsity 
Stadium  will  be  a  distant  memory 
to  Theo  Zagar,  he  will  certainly 
not  forget  where  he  got  his  start. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


£  Cafe'ECisem. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

All  Day  Breakfast  $2.99 
Lunch  end  Dinner  from  $3.99 
cappacino  *  pastry  •  pasta  *  pizza  ■  curry  •  falafel 
vegetarian  *  LLBO  *  something  for  everyone! 

Your  Neighbourhood  Cafe  i  Sussex 

Low  Prices  &  Good  Food 

673  Spadino  Ave.  (at  Sussex) 
tel:  598-5522 

Monday  -  Saturday  9am  -  9pm 
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women  who  make 
passes,  score!!!! 


10  th  Annual 

Marion  Milliard  Invitational 
Hockey  Tournament 

October  17, 18, 19 

Varsity  Arena 
For  ticket  &  schedule  information  call  978-7388 
Get  in  free  with  your  AXS  Sport  Pass 
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axs 


isporti 
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pa.ss 

97-98 


Coca-Cola 

Athletes 
of  the  Week 

Jonathan  Cardella  -  Baseball 
Jennifer  Orr  -  Field  Hockey 
Peter  Smiechowski  -  Water  Polo 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


NEED  A  ROOMMATE? 

Let  ROOMAX  help.  We  match  based  on 
location,  price  &  lifestyle.  Many  Exclusive 
Listings.  People  with  places  list  for  free. 
ROOMAX:  977-6949. 

MCE  ROOM  &  KITCHEN 

w/  private  bath  for  rent  by  St .  Clair  &  Christie. 
Private  entrance.  Sinin.tosubway.  Rate  very 
reasonable.  Leave  message  783-8869. 

ROOM  TO  RENT 

$500amonthallincl.YONGE&WELLESLEY. 
Large,  unfurnished,  kitchen  access,  laund. 
incl.,  for  gay  malestudent.  929-4065. 


Annodncements 


ATTENTION  CURLERS 
Toronto  /  Ryerson  University  Curling  Club 
backforanotheryear.  Recreational  league.  No 
experience  required.  Contact  Ray,  283-5607. 

CONVERSATION  &  PHILOSOPHY. 

TheSchoolforC&Pmeetsfrom7;30to  10:00, 
Tues  and  Thurs  evenings  at  a  Keele-Bloor 
cafe.  Formore  info  call  760-8064  forarecorded 
message. 

ISC  TRIP 

The  International  Student  Centre  (ISC)  has  a 
trip  to  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  on  Sunday, 
October  1 9, 8:45  -  6:00.  Get  your  tickets  ($23) 
fix)m  ISC,  33  St.  George,  orcall  978-2564. 


USED  CLOTHING 
Forest  Hill  -  Saturday,  October  1 8, 1 0  -  2  p.m.. 
Boutique  and  vintage,  accessories  and 
everyday  wear.  Great  bargains!  Grace  church, 
2  lights  north  of  St.  Clair,  1  block  east  of 
Spadina.  923-2096. 


Helpwanted 


GREENPEACE 

is  looking  for  empoivermentalists,  FT/PT  for 
door  to  door  education  &  fundraising.  No 
couch  potato  environmentalists  need  apply. 
CallSari@  597-8408. 


BEST  JOB  FOR  STUDENT 

Work  PA"  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  FUN  while 
making  money.  Call:  THE  COUPON 
EXCHANGE  Job#  2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877  (24hrs). 
You  can  start  immediately !!!!!!! 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH  $$$ 

Wanted:  student  representatives  for  weekly 
guest  lists.  Earn  $  1 .00  per  name  for  phoning  or 
faxing  in  guest  lists.  Need  representatives 
fromeach  campus:  Emmanuel  College,  Erindale 
College  ,  Innis  College,  Knox  College,  New 
College,  Regis  College,  Scarborough  College, 
St.  Michael's  College,  Trinity  College, 
University  College,  Victoria  College, 
WoodswonhCollege.WycliffeCollege.  Call 
Natalie®  (416)408-2646. 


EARN  MONEY  AND  FREE 

TRIPS!!  Absolute  Best  SPRING  BREAK 
Packages  available!  I  INDIVIDUALS,  student 
ORGANIZATIONS.orsmallGROUPS  wanted!! 
Call  INTER-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  at  1  -800- 
327-60 1 3  or  http://www.icpt.com 

TORONTO'S  "BUZZ  STOP' 

Funky  espresso  bar.  Across  Rosedale  Subway. 
Licensed.  Light  bites.  Needs  counter  help 
wceknights  and  weekends.  No  experience 
necessary.  Hard  worker.  Wages  &  tips. 
Inunediately- 928-0828. 


WORK  AT  HOME 

Set  your  own  hours !  P/T  or  F/T  mail  handlers 
for  mailing  company.  Send  name,  address: 
SKO  (File  #  232)  1 26  -  268  Parliament  Street, 
Toronto,  ON  MSA  3A4. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

Interviewers  needed.  Experience  an  asset,  but 
we  will  train.  Pleasant  atmosphere,  flexible 
hours,  evening  shifts  available.  Starting  rate: 
$7.50,  with  scheduled  raises.  There  is  no 
selling  involved.  Spadina/ Dupont  area.  Please 
leave  a  message  at  960- 1 862,  fax  to  960- 1 9 1 7  or 
email  maverres@idirect.com  attention  to: 
Joanna. 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW  YEARS!! 

Travel  FKEE  by  organizing  small  groups  to 
Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 
We  also  have  great  Ski  trips!  Call 
BREAKAWAYTOURS  @  416-974-9774Ext. 
310  for  FREE  promo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 


Miscellaneous 


CASH  FOR  BOOKS!!! 

Unitext  buys  your  texts  everyday!!  We  pay 
cash! !  243  College  Street,  2""  floor,  416-977- 
0710. 


BI-CURIOUS?BI?GAY?  ' 

The  Barracks  Bathhouse  for  men.  Steam, 
sauna,  showers,  lounge,  toy  store,  private 
rooms,  lockers.  24  hours /7  days.  56Widmer 
St.  Toronto.  416-593-0499.  Responsible  and 
safe.  Open  since  1974. 

THE  SPA  ON  MATTLAND 

BathhouseforBiandGayMen.  Rooms, lockers, 
sauna,  showers,  liquor  license.  Students  Vi 
price  all  the  time  with  valid  student  ID.  66 
Maitland  St.  at  Church  St.,  Toronto  4 1 6-925- 
I57I. 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak  with 
you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8- 1 0  pm,  (416)  485- 
9118. 


COMPUTER'sFUTURE 

Removeable  disk  drive  2  GB-t-  at  $80.  or  less, 
quality  product,  save  $$$.  For  information 
SSAEto:  FUTURAl ,  BOX  72526, 345  Bloor 
East,  Toronto,  M4W  3S9. 

VOXGREGOIUANA 

Chant  Choir  is  looking  for  new  members.  We 
meet  Saturdays  4  p.m.,  Newman  Centre,  89  St. 
George  Street  at  Hoskin  Ave.,  in  the  Chapel. 
Noexperience  is  necessary.  Phone:  (416)538- 
7918. 


BAGEL  BOYS 

200  Bloor  St.  West  (near  ROM,  east  of  Bedford 
Road).  416-923-4969.  With  this  ad,  a  cream 
cheese  bagel  &  smi.  coffee:  $2.29. 

BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

Bargains  galore,  used  and  new,  at  the  University 
College  Alumni  Book  Sale,  King's  College 
Circle,  U.  of  T.  campus  (Queen's  Park  subway), 
Sat  Oct  1 8  ( 1 0-5),  Sun  Oct  1 9  ( 1 1  -5,  free  parking 
on  campus  today),  Mon  Oct  20  and  Tues  Oct 
2 1  ( 1 0-8)  and  Wed  Oct  22  ( 1 0- 1 ).  Proceeds 
support  College  library.  Information  (4 1 6)  978- 
2968. 


BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

Avala  Sport,  invites  all  interested  sporting 
enthusiasts  to  become  active  members  in  a 
new  men's/women's  league  to  play 
competitive,  recreational  or  co-ed  basketball. 
Please  call  (4 1 6)  7 1 3- 1 896  info  line. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing.  Guaranteed 
treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates  for  students. 
Open  7days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,92 1  - 1 357, 1 033  Bay 
St.,#322.  Medical  ArtsBuiIding,924-2355. 170 
St.  George,  #700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative  and 
creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50%  off. 
Regular$22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at  Jason  Swaine's 
964-1714. 


LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury,  Slip 
&  Fall,  Insurance  Claims,  Collections.  Call 
Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barristerand  Solicitor(41 6) 
489-8890. 


TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL  certification 
course.  1 ,000' s  of  jobs  !FREE  info  pac  toll  free 
1-888-270-2941. 


SPEAKER  SKILLS 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking  for  University 
Students.  Learn  how  to  speak  with  confidence 
in  front  of  any  size  crowd.  Become  aware  of 
The  PowerOfYourOwn  Voice.  Forinformadon 
and  a  free  brochure  call  41 6-783-67 17.  Now 
registering  for  Fall  '97  classes. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE 
THERAPY.  Safe  therapeutic  environment. 
Treatment  of  chronic  pain,  repetitive  strain 
injuries,  stress-related  conditions.  Evening 
and  weekend  appointments.  Aromatherapy. 
Reduced  student  rates.  Extended  health 
coverage.  ClosetoUofT.  960-9355 BonnieC, 
RMT. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's  office 
near  University.  Sterile  disposable  needles. 
Student  rates  available.  Free  consultation  and 
sample  treatment.  1 23  Edward  Street,  979- 
1331. 


BUSY,  LASY  OR  DON'T 

have  a  computer.  Need  essays  or  reports 
typed  and/or  edited  for  you.  Rates  start  at  $4 
per  page.  Call  964-2938. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy  4 1 6-425-3757. 

TRAFnC  CHARGES? 

For  $150,  we  fight  any  traffic  charge!  To 
arrange  a  free  consultation,  call  Lower  Court 
Specialists  (4 1 6)42 1  -89 1  Oor  (4 16)  38 1  -3759. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  ahighly  qualified  reader 
/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start'  you  need. 
TEL:(416)532-3I17. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training  at 
your  convenience.  Bring  your  own  data,  or 
practice  on  oursample  datasets.  Clear,  precise, 
and  easy  to  understand  answers  to  all  your 
computing  questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL. 
All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising  service. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  V/S/4  accepted. 

ADD  APLl/S  TO  YOUR  GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you  organize, 
edit/proofread  and  type  your  work  from  $2.25 
per  page.  Contact  Nick  (4 1 6)  588-6094. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal 
Articles,  Research  Proposals,  Book 
Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly  qualified 
McGill  graduate  (Post-Doctoral).  (416)  532- 
3117. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC  RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applicauons.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence  assured. 
Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma.  539-905 1 . 

MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical  Methods, 
Differential  Equns,  PDEs,  Discrete  Math, 
Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE,  Operations 
Research,  Eco.  Quant.  Methods,  Stafistics, 
Economics,  Math  of  Investment  and  Banking, 
Corporate  Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math 
specialist.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  V/SA 
accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych.  & 
Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA, 
Ordinary  /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM, 
Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA  accepted. 
Tel:486-3908Fax:  322-5890. 


LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize,  edit 
and  proofread  your  essays  and  assignments 
to  perfection.  Deliver  your  work  in  person,  by 
fax  or  e-mail  for  the  utmost  in  convenience. 
ESL  a  specialty.  FORMERLY 
CHARLOTTE'S!  CaU  Lynn:  429-99 1 1 . 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  TUTORING 

C,  C-H-,  Java  and  Data  Structures.  Assistance 
for  assignments  and  projects.  Exam  review. 
Engineering  and  Math  students  welcome.  Ed 
416-785-5938. 


GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor, 30yearsexperience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests  and 
exams  with  solutions  available  for  practice. 
785-8898. 


MATH  LAB  TUTOIUALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathemafics: 
Secondary  /College  /University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab /affordable  graduated  rates 
/open  days  /evenings  II  days  /week.  Don't 
Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call:  (4 1 6)  665-23 1 0. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE  PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range  from 
20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend  courses 
avai  lable  for  $  1 95 .  Richardson  -  Since  1979  - 
www.prep.com  or  leam@prep.com  or  (416) 
410-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT.GMAT.GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend  seminars 
for  only  $225.  Proven  test-taking  strategies. 
Personalized  professional  instruction. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available  Editing,  proofreading, 
rewriting  and  writing  instruction  also  provided. 
Call  Stuart  at  698-7520. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694-1660  or 
605-4I93.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Classes.  Lots  of  Practice! !  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in  each 
class !  $6.60 /hour.  Francine  923-0466. 


MCAT  EXAM  PREPARATION 

Program  for  Premedical  Students  Including 
Science  &  Medical  Communication.  Also 
TOEFL,  TOEIC,  Math,  Physics,  Biology  & 
Biochemistry  tutoring.  Alliance  Learning 
Centre  (4 16)  322-9560.  ^ 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private  tutoring, 
$  1 6  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh, 
534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in  Math  157Y,  was  a 
Math  TA,  am  very  patient). 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  &  experienced, 
currently  tutoring  eight  people,  will  teach  you 
the  perfect  french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  Call: 964-8 1 89. 


ADVANCED ESL 
evening  classes:  Emphasis  on  listening  and 
speaking  skills.  Small  group;  qualified  and 
experienced  teacher;  competitive  rates.  Call 
Anna  Parry  (4 1 6)  964-0802. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  8yeartutoring 
experience.  Home  visited.  Former  teaching 
assistant.  Why  pay  agencies?  Call  Mike. 
B.Sc.  Electrical  Engineering,  MA.  Economics, 
M.S.  Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


MED  SCHOOL  ESSAY 
EDITOR.   Make  the  best  first  impression 
possible.  Over5yrsexperience.  CallCarmine 
(416)578-4171. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 
Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,^  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


TYPING 

$  1 .75  apage,  double  spaced.  Pickup  available. 
Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's  St.,  #225, 
Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3  Brimley  Road,  #404, 
Scarborough  (267-2433). 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service.  Spelling/ 
Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from$25. 543CoIIege 
Street  (West  of  Euclid).  LASER  ART:  924- 
2059. 


Events  Calendar 


Tues.  Oct.  14 

SUPERMARKETTOUR  -  educational  workshop  for  World  Food  Day.  Organized  by  OPIRG.  4  p.m..  Dominion  Grocery  Store,  425  Bloor  St.  West. 

WecL  Oct.  15 

PEACE ANDCONFLICTSOCIETY-discussionwithLynnAdamsonfromSt.Stephen'sCommunity House.  Noon- 1  p.m.,CroftChapterHouse, 
University  College.  FREE. 

Thurs.  Oct.  16 

OPIRG's  COMMEMORATION  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  COLOMBIA  -  join  us  in  demanding  that  the  Colombian  and  Canadian  gov'ts  take 
action  to  end  political  violence  and  to  bring  about  peace  and  social  justice.  12:30  - 1 :30  p.m.,  Colombian  Consulate.  1  Dundas  St.  West. 
SHOW  US  THE  MONEY!  -  OPIRG's  public  forum  on  university  financial  issues  and  tuition.  3  -  5  p.m.,  2 1  King's  College  Circle. 
BUSH  OFF!- Public  meetingtoopposcGeorgeBush  visit.  Organized  by  OPIRG.  7: 15  p.m..  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  GeorgeStreet. 

Fri.  Oct  17 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIANFELLOWSHIP-largegroup  meetings.  7  p.m..  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Sat  Oct  18 

NIKE:  JUST  DO  IT!  RALLY -join  us  todemand  that  Nikeestablishfairworkingconditionsand  living  wages  forits  workers.  Organized  by  OPIRG. 
2  -  3:30p.m.,  Sporting  Life,  2665  Yonge  Street  (btwn  Eglinton  &  Lawrence). 

Sun.  Oct.  19 

OPERATION  OPIRG  -  join  us  for  an  informative  &  entertaining  meeting.  3  -  7  p.m.,  OPIRG  office,  455  Spadina  Ave.,  Room  20 1 . 


SEARCH  FOR  SASQ "  AND  YOU  COULD  WIN  A  COOL 
KOKANEE  CAN  SHAPED  FRIDGE  OF  YOUR  VERY  OWN 


Keep  your  Kokanee  safe  in 
your  own  refrigerator. 
To  enter  simply  find  Sasq  in 
the  above  photograph  and 
circle  him.  Then  complete  the 
ballot  portion  of  this  ad  and 
return  the  entire  page  to: 
Bedford  Ballroom.  U  of  T. 
Ontario.  Contest  entries 
must  be  received  no  later 
than  October  26. 1997. 


I  am  a  registered  student  of  this  university.     CH  Yes    CD  No 

Skill  testing  question:  (13  x6  +  10-8)=   

Name:  

Address:  \  

City:  


Postal  Code: 


Age: 


Telephone:  

Signature:  

PRIZE;  All  participants  to  correctly  Identity  the  Sasquatcti  will  be  entered  into  a  draw  for  tfie  grand  prize  ol  one  Kokanee  can  stiaped  refrigerator  per  campus 
(approximate  value:  $750)  "Note  Ttie  winning  entrant  will  be  responsible  lor  the  arrangement  and  cost  ol  delivery. 
RULES  6  REGULATIONS:  Only  regislered  students  who  are  not  employees  ol 
Columbia  Breweries,  any  licensed  establishment  in  Ontario  or  the  LCBO/LLBO  may  enter  The 
winner  will  be  required  to  correctly  answer,  unaided,  a  mathematical  skill  testing  question 
Prizes  musi  be  accepted  as  awarded,  and  no  substitutions  will  be  made  whatsoever  Odds  ol 

winning  depend  on  the  number  ot  entries  received  by  contest  closing  dale.  No  purchase   M  B.C'sHnilllTIINDrrD4 

necessary  Must  be  ol  legal  drinking  age  to  participate  Made  and  available  in  Ontario.  '  Dttn  "  here. 


iicm  ditu  Lu^i  ui  uciivciy. 
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Monday,  October  20,  1997 
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Prichard  doubles  as  corporate  guru 


Crtitics  say  U  of  T  prez  has  no  place  on 
four  big  business  boards 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Moon  lighting  as  a  director  on  four  corpo- 
rate boards,  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard '  s  off-campus  acti  vities  speak  to 
a  basic  problem  of  the  way  universities 
work  today,  say  critics. 

"When  he's  speaking,  who's  doing  the 
talking?,"  asked  historian  David  Nobleabout 

Mid-term 
stress  hits 
students 


Prichard.  Noble  has  written  extensively  on 
theevolution  of  post-secondary  institutions. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  of  U  of  T 
president,  Prichard  is  also  a  director  on 
four  major  corporate  boards.  These  in- 
clude Imasco  Ltd.,  which  owns  Imperial 
Tobacco,  Shoppers  Drug  Mart  and  neariy 
all  of  Canada  Trust's  parent  company; 
Onex  Corp.,  a  leverage  buyout  specialist; 
Moore  Corp,  the  world '  s  largest  maker  of 


paper  forms;  and  Tesma  International 
Inc.,aglobal  supplier  of  components  for 
the  automotive  industry. 

Prichard  is  paid  over  $43,000  from 
Imasco  Ltd,  $30,000  from  Moore  Corp., 
$16,000  (US)  from  Onex  Corp.,  and  an 
undisclosed  amount  from  Tesma  as  an- 
nual retainer  fees.  And  last  year,  he  re- 
ceived $  1 0,000  worth  of  Moore  shares 
and  700  of  Imasco' s  common  shares  in 
addition  to  the  $  1 ,000  he  was  reimbursed 
for  attending  each  board  meeting. 

"The  one  question  is  simply,  'What  is 
being  bought  here?,'"  asked  Noble,  point- 


ing to  an  obvious  conflict  of  interest.  "You 
have  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  serve  the 
shareholders  of  these  corporations.  How 
can  you  do  that  and  serve  as  a  public 
trustee  at  the  same  time?" 

Prichard  says  it' s  quite  simple.  "All  my 
outside  involvements  are  disclosed  in  ad- 
vance to  the  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Council  and  require  advance  approval  of 
the  chair." 

The  chair  of  U  of  T' s  Governing  Coun- 
cil is  Anthony  Comper,  the  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

•  please  see  Corporate,  page  2 


BY  EDWARD  HORDIENKO 

With  mid-term  exams  and  essay  dead- 
lines quickly  approaching,  the  number  of 
stressed-out  students  is  on  its  way  up. 

"Everything  I  want  to  do  in  my  life 
technically  depends  on  how  well  I  do  on 
my  midterms,"  said  a  biology  student  at 
University  College  about  his  plans  to  go  to 
medical  school. 

"I'm  starting  to  think  of  my  career,  my 
future,  and  will  I  get  the  kind  of  education 
I '  m  dreaming  about,"  he  said,  adding  his 
discomfort  with  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage as  a  recent  arrival  to  Canada  and 
the  fear  of  taking  out  student  loans  are 
stress-compounders. 

According  to  Health  Services  at  U  of  T, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  almost  20 
per  cent  over  the  past  two  years  in  stu- 
dents seeking  stress  counseling. 

Director  Sarah  Tamen  says  high  stress 
levels  are  most  common  after  the  clocks 
are  turned  back  for  the  winter  months. 
The  clocks  go  back  this  coming  Saturday. 

"The  most  stressful  time  of  year  occurs 
during  the  winter  months  when  there  is 
less  daylight,"  she  said.  "In  addition,  mov- 
ing and  adjusting  to  a  new  environment 
can  be  quite  stressful." 

But  the  recent  increase  in  stressed-out 


Local  film  maker  Atom  Egoyan  chats  with  student  hacks  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf.  See  story  page  1 1 . 


students  seeking  help  also  indicates  that 
times  are  more  difficult  thaii  past  winters. 

Fourth  year  Woods  worth  College  stu- 
dent Trevor  Nasmith,  who  spends  his 
'free'  time  working  as  a  construction 
foreman  in  order  to  pay  his  bills,  advises 
others  to  avoid  the  school- work  trap.  "Bal- 
ance your  schedule  so  that  you  enjoy  your 
time  at  university." 


But  the  numbers  indicate  students  are 
not  finding  university  life  very  relaxing.  In 
1 994-95 , 492  students  sought  counseling 
for  stress  related  problems.  By  1996-97, 
that  number  had  jumped  to  58 1 . 

Students  needing  counseling  assistance 
or  quick  advice  have  three  solution  options 
open  to  them,  Tamen  says — easily  avail- 
able literature  on  stress  management,  one- 


on-one  counseling,  or  psychiatric  help  on 
campus. 

But  this  information  slips  by  a  number 
of  students  who  face  stress  every  day 
and  do  not  know  these  options  are  avail- 
able. "Where  do  you  go  if  you  need 
help?,"  asked  Erindale  student  Theresa 
Robinson. 

•  please  see  Stressed-out,  page  2 


U  of  T's  newest  project  a  sliam,  say  students 


Task  forces  tackles  tuition  and 
financial  aid  in  one  fell  swoop 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

With  Halloween  just  around  the 
comer,  student  leaders  are  de- 
crying the  administration' s  most 
recent  move  on  tuition  fees  and 
financial  aid  as  nothing  but  a 
mask  for  an  agenda  already  set 
in  stone. 

Last  week,  the  university  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Tuition  and  Student 
Financial  Support  to  recommend 
any  policy  changes  to  senior  ad- 
ministrators by  January,  just  in 
time  for  next  year's  budget. 

U  of  T  vice-president  and 
provost  Adel  Sedra,  who  initially 
declared  there  would  be  two 
separate  task  forces,  says  amal- 
gamating the  two  was  common 
sense.  He  says  tuition  fees  in- 
creases and  strategies  of  how 
students  will  be  able  to  pay  them 
are  interrelated. 

"Had  we  set  up  two  separate 
task  forces,  they  would  have  had 
to  talk  to  each  other  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  hold  meetings  together, 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  thought  in  the 
end,  why  notjust  merge  them?," 


said  Sedra,  adding  that  the  new 
committee  will  be  free  to  organ- 
ize separate  working  groups  if  it 
wishes. 

But  student  governor  Jacob 
Glick  says  the  two  issues  de- 
serve individual  attention.  In  fact, 
linking  the  two  is  evidence  of  the 
university's  perpetual  use  of  fi- 
nancial aid  to  justify  tuition  hikes 
and  its  inability  to  understand 
that  it's  the  up-front  user  fee 
which  is  the  barrier  to  access, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial aid  in  place. 

"I  think  this  shows  theuniver- 
sity  sees  student  aid  as  a  way  to 
make  tuition  increases  more  pal- 
atable," Glick  said,  adding  that 
for  weeks  he  was  jostling  to  be 
on  the  committee,  but  was  left 
out  of  the  loop  when  it  came  to 
soliciting  applicants. 

Of  the  new  task  force's  15 
members,  1 1  currently  sit  on  the 
UofTGovemingCouncil,  three 
of  whom  are  students.  The  other 
four  members,  two  of  whom  are 
students,  sit  on  sub-committees 
of  the  Governing  Counci  1 . 

"We  tried  to  balance  it,"  Sedra 
said,  pointing  to  equal  represen- 


tation of  three  groups — students, 
faculty,  and  lay  members. 

But  students  are  skeptical  of 
the  line-up. 

Glick  says  representatives 
from  the  student  unions,  which 
called  for  a  tuition  fee  freeze  last 
year,  should  have  been  invited  to 
sit  on  the  committee. 

Kal  Chauhan,  a  student  who 


did  make  it  on  to  the  task  force, 
says  he  doesn't  agree  with  stu- 
dent leaders'  call  for  a  hold  on 
tuition  fees. 

"I'm  not  going  to  blatantly  go 
in  there  and  say  'Cut  tuition !  Cut 
tuition ! "'  he  said,  explaining  that 
someone  has  got  to  pick  up  the 
costs  the  provincial  government 
cut  out  of  their  budget  in  1 995. 


He  adds,  however,  he's  op- 
posed to  deregulation  of  fees. 

Graduate  Students'  Union 
president  Michol  Hoffman  says 
the  exclusion  of  student  unions 
makes  perfect  sense.  She  says 
the  same  governing  body  neariy 
unanimously  voted  to  increase 
tuition  fees  last  year,  while  also 
•  please  see  Task,  page  2 


Lastman  lambasted  at 
mayoral  debate 


BY  KATE  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Cat  calls  andlaughterfiUed  Con- 
vocation Hall  last  week  as  may- 
oral candidate  Mel  Lastman 
struggled  in  vain  to  convince  the 
city '  s  disadvantaged  groups  that 
their  needs  would  be  met  under 
his  leadership. 

Of  the  three  Megacity  may- 
oral hopeftilsinvited  to  last  Tues- 
day evening's  debate.  North 
York  mayor  Lastman  was  by 
far  hecklers  target  of  choice. 
His  astonishingunpopularity  left 
contending  candidates  Toronto 
mayor  Barbara  Hall  and  Afri- 
can-Canadian lawyer 


Munyonzwe  Hamalgengwa  ap- 
pearing virtually  angelic  in  con- 
trast. 

Suhana  Meharchand,  CBC 
anchor  and  the  debate's  mod- 
erator, was  forced  three  times  to 
implore  the  audience  respect 
Lastman' s  right  to  speak  without 
drowning  out  his  words  with 
laughter.  She  also  shot  the  audi- 
ence many  disapproving  looks 
and  icy  stares  when  they  contin- 
ued theirshow  of  rampant  disre- 
spect for  Lastman. 

"It  is  not  easy  being  up  here 
and  I  invite  any  one  of  you  to 
come  up  here  yourselves — there 
is  plenty  of  room,"  an  irritated 
Meharchand  told  hecklers  at  one 


point. 

The  status  of  disadvantaged 
women.  First  Nations,  people  of 
colonr^and  other  marginalized 
groups  were  discussed  in  the 
debate  sponsored  by  New 
Voices  for  a  New  City ,  a  coali- 
tion of  over  60  community- 
based  groups. 

Questions  on  the  issues  of 
equity  and  access,  social  infra- 
structure, policing  and  hate 
crimes  and  honesty  and  account- 
ability  were  posed  by  a  panel  of 
four  representatives  from  vari- 
ous ethno-cultural  groups. 

Very  few  questions  were 
fielded  by  Lastmin ^without  an 
•  please  see  Mega,  page  3 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS. 


♦♦  Call  978-2452 


Library  Committee  -  Author,  Lawrence  Martin  reads  from  his  controversial  bestseller,  'The 
Antagonist:  Lucien  Bouchard  and  the  Politics  of  Delusion'  and  Anthony  Hyde,  author  of  the 
international  bestselling  novel,  l^ed  Fox,  reads  from  his  new  book,  'Promises,  Promises: 
Breaking  Faith  In  Canadian  Politics,'  Wed.  Oct,  22  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  FREE. 
Hart  House  Drama  Society  presents  Medea  by  Euripides,  directed  by  Maggie  Trott.  The  final 
performance  is  Wed.  Oct.  22  at  8pm  in  the  Hart  House  Quadrangle.  Dress  warmly  and  bring 
a  blanket.  In  the  event  of  inclement  weather,  the  performance  will  be  postponed.  Questions'? 
Call  9785362.  FREE  ADMISSION. 


V  ART..* 


Call  978-8398 


•  The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  Gary  Evans,  'Field  Work,'  and  Giuseppe  Di  Leo, 

^  *Botanikos/ego-receiver.'  To  Nov.  6. 

The  Arbor  Room  ■  Marfa  Baricsa.  To  Nov.  1 5. 

Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Oct.  24,  the  Kye  Marshall  Quartet, 

J"  a  unique  quartet  featuring  the  cello,  presents  a  repertoire  of  standards  and  originols  produc- 

•  ing  a  jazz  idiom  tinged  with  classical,  Latin  and  rock  flavours.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 
^  Licensed.  No  cover. 

•  From  the  Hart  -  Thur.  Oct.  23  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room,  on  evening  of  progressive  rock 
X  with  the  Abraham  Man  Band.  Call  978-5362  for  info.  Licensed.  No  cover. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES... 


Coll  978-2452 


C  Amateur  Radio  -  Leom  Ham  Radio.  New  members  always  welcome.  Interested?  Call  978-2446. 

g  Archery  Club  -  The  annual  'Halloween  Shoor  will  be  held  Thur.  Oct.  30  at  6pm  in  the 

5  Range.  All  Archery  Club  members  are  invited.  Questions?  Coll  978-2446. 

-  Bridge  ■  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 

5  Thursdays  at  6:30pm  in  the  Mop  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  info. 

m  Comero  Club  -  One-day  workshop  on  Colour  Printing,  Sot.  Oct.  25,  9am-4pm.  Pre-register 
S  of  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room  Coll 

S  978-5363  for  info. 

Debating  Club  •  Meetings  ore  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  New  people 

■  are  always  welcome:  just  come  to  any  meeting.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 

■  Diplomacy  Club  -  Diplomats,  swindlers,  backstabbers  of  all  countries,  lend  me  your  ears! 

■  Find  the  diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Map  Room.  You  may  join  but  remember  that  in  the 

■  end  there  can  only  be  one!  Best  times  to  meet  ore  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your 

■  name  for  game  requests  inside  the  diplomacy  board. 

2  Drama  Society  -  Presents  a  ploy  reading  of  'The  League  of  the  Donut  Castle  Poets'  by  U  of  T 

,  student,  Andy  GidwanI,  Sun.  Oct.  26  from  2-5pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  This  play 

:  received  first  place  in  the  1 997  Drama  Society's  One-Act  Playwriting  Competition  Call  978- 

■  5362  for  info.  ALL  WELCOME!  REFRESHMENTS! 

■  Hart  House  Farm  -  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  of  the  Hart  House  Farni  in  the  Caledon 

■  Hills.  Contact  the  membership  Services  Office  at  978-4733. 

■  Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Leom  about  other  faiths  through  dialogue  and  discussion. 

■  Join  the  Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee.  Call  978-2446  for  info  about  future  meetings  and  events. 
;  Investment  Club  -  Speaker  Series:  Gurinder  Parhar  from  Canoccord  Capitol  talks  about  'High 

■  Tech  Investing  in  Canadian  Companies,"  Wed.  Oct.  22  at  7pm  in  the  Debates  Room  Call 

■  978-2446  for  more  info. 

=  ATHLETICS..  ♦  CALL  978-2447 

!  November  Membership  Campaign  ■  If  you  sponsor  a  potential  member  during  the  month  of 

■  November,  you  will  be  eligible  to  win  great  prizes.  See  the  Hall  Porter  for  details  or  call  978-2452. 

I  Personal  Training  -  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  qools 

■  $30-$42/hour. 

I  Fitness  Asessment  -  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  A  certified  staff 

I  member  will  lead  you  through  this  confidential  appointment. 

!  Massage  -  Treat  yourself  to  a  relaxing  massage.  $40/half  an  hour  or  $53/hour. 

I  Circuit  Training  Handbook  -  Available  to  pick  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk. 

I  Fall  "97  Drop-In'  Fitness  Classes  ore  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a 

I  week.  Try  our  new  'Aerobics  With  Attitude'  and  'Gentle  Shape-up.' 

I  Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1 1  am-2pm 

I  and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  1 0am-6pm. 

[  Gym  Bookings  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  reserve  the  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of 

[  morning  time  available. 

;  GET  WIRED! 

I  You  can  hove  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub- 
I  scribe  to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERVQLISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA. 

Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 
'  SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstnome  lostnome  (filling  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will 

received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 

Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.fumess@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 
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Corporate  cross-over 


*  Continued  from  front  page 

Comperis  also  a  director  of  Harri  s 
Bankcorp  Inc.,  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  and  Nesbitt  Bums. 

"I  make  full  disclosure  of  not 
just  my  outside  activities,  but  all 
my  personal  and  financial  arrange- 
ments. All  of  this  is  done  to  avoid 
any  possible  conflict  of  interest," 
added  Prichard. 

But  critics  say  Prichard  is  de- 
fining conflict  of  interest  too  nar- 
rowly. They  point  to  fiscal  and 
economic  policies  put  forward  by 
the  very  corporations  Prichard  di- 
rects that  hurt  social  programs, 
including  education. 

As  a  member  of  the  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues,  the 
Chief  Executive  Officers  of  both 
Moore  and  Imasco  are  part  of  a 
lobby  group  of  Canada's  top  1 50 
corporations.  Guided  by  the  goal 
to  reduce  the  size  and  role  of  the 
state,  the  business  council  has  been 
a  leader  since  it  was  formed  in 
1 976  in  the  call  for  cuts  in  social 
spending,  tax  breaks  and  aggres- 
sive attention  paid  to  the  deficit. 

"If  these  guys  are  advocating 
less  social  spending,  indirectly  there 
is  a  potential  conflict,"  said  Michol 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union. 

In  one  of  his  1996  addresses, 
business  council  president  Tho- 
mas d' Aquino  outlined  the  coun- 
cil's  long  standing  position. 

"TheBusinessCouncil  has  been 
on  the  record  for  some  20  years  i  n 
its  advocacy  of  the  lowest  possible 
tax  rates  as  an  i  ncenti  ve  to  invest- 
ment, growth  and  job  creation. 
Our  relentless  war  on  deficits  and 
debt  has  always  had  as  one  of  its 
main  goals  tax  relief,"  he  said. 

As  of  1995,  Onex  owed  the 
federal  government  just  under$59 
million  in  deferred  taxes,  Imasco 
had$58  million  outs  tanding,Moore 
owed  $53  million  (US)  andTesma 
over$12million. 

"If  it's  in  their  best  interest  to 
pay  less  taxes,  than  there's  less 
for  the  government  to  spend  on 
social  programs,  and  that  hurts 
education,"  Hoffmap  said,  point- 
ing out  Prichard's  well-docu- 
mented calls  for  more  public  money 
for  post-secondary  education  may 
be  undermined  by  the  very  corpo- 
rations he  directs. 

Still,  Prichard  says  his  commit- 
ment to  more  public  funding  for 
education  cannot  be  doubted. 

"lam  unequivocally  committed 
to  strong  public  funding  of  higher 
education  and  I  believe  every  sen- 


Prichard  makes  himself  useful  to  Bank  of  Montreal  CEO 
Matthew  Barrett. 


iorofficial  in  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial government  is  fully  away  of  my 
position  on  this  issue,"  he  said. 

But  Greg  In  wood,  who  studied 
the  business  council  extensively 
as  part  of  the  Ph.D.  thesis  he 
completed  at  U  of  T,  says  it's 
nai  ve  to  think  the  two  positions  are 
compatible. 

"There's  an  agenda,  a  corpo- 
rate agenda  here.  It's  about  shrink- 
ing the  state  and  having  private 
enterprise  replace  it,  and  that  in- 
cludes post-secondary  education," 
said  Inwood.  "If  the  business  coun- 
cil is  going  to  argue  for  20  years  to 
cut  social  spending,  cut  taxes  and 
so  on,  they're  also  going  to  say 
they '  re  the  someone  who' s  going 
to  fill  the  void." 

"University 


said.  "I  also  believe  we  need  as 
many  constituencies  and  institutions 
in  support  of  ourcause  as  possible." 

Noble  says  this  is  where  the 
argument  falls  apart  because  cor- 
porations have  different  interests. 

"When  Robert  Prichard  leaves 
the  university,  will  he  be  on  these 
boards?  If  the  question  is  no,  the 
question  is  then,  'What  are  they 
buying?,"  Noble  reiterated,  point- 
ing to  legitimacy  and  access  to 
infrastructure,  research  and  peo- 
ple-power. 

Terry  Stephen,  vice-chair  of  the 
university's  business  board  and  a 
Price  Waterhouseexecutive,  says 
this  interconnection  is  a  positive 
step  for  the  university. 

"The  university  constituency  has 

 been  insulated  in  the  past," 

he  said,  alluding  to  impor- 
tant management  tech- 


.  J  niques  to  be  gained  from 

presidents  are  very  fogging  nnks  with  corpo. 

^  rations. 

'That  customer- 


high  paid,  high 
profile  flacks" 


-  David  Noble,  historian 


Noble  adds  that  Prichard  is 
wrong  to  think  his  corporate  affili- 
ations are  not  hurting  his  own  bat- 
tle for  more  funds  for  U  of  T. 

"University  presidents  are  very 
high  paid,  high  profile  flacks,"  said 
Noble.  "The  university  president 
used  to  have  something  to  say. 
Something  to  say  in  terms  of  moral 
and  ethical  this  and  that.  No  longer 
do  we  look  to  a  university  presi- 
dent for  edification.  They're  just 
total  hacks." 

Prichard,  however,  says  he's 
above  all  of  this. 

"I  believe  there  is  no  ambiguity  in 
my  commitment  to  strong  public 
funding  of  higher  education,"  he 


culture  iscreeping  intoour 
institution  and  that'squite 
healthy,"  Stephen  added. 
"It's  adding  to  the  man- 
agement capability  of  the 
seniorexecutive." 
But  for  other  governors,  the 
news  of  corporate  integration  is 
met  with  skepticism. 

"We  all  have  to  think  about  the 
university  cuddling  up  tocorporate 
interests,"  said  John  Malcolm,  a 
long-time  staff  memberof  the  uni- 
versity and  new  member  of  the 
board.  "I  didn't  realize  that  Prichard 
is  that  closely  involved." 

For  some  students,  however, 
things  make  sense. 

"It  doesn't  surprise  me,"  said  a 
New  College  student  upon  hear- 
ing the  news  of  Prichard's  con- 
nections. "I  see  him  as  the  CEO  of 
a  corporation  and  me  as  a  mail 
room  clerk." 


Task  force  blues 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

pushing  the  government  to  release 
restrictions  on  tuition  fees  and  al- 
low the  council  to  freely  decide  on 
appropriate  tuition  costs. 

"I  don't  see  how  this  work  can 
be  done,  unless  they've  made  up 
their  minds  already,"  she  said,  ar- 
guing the  task  force  is  sure  to  push 
for  more  financial  aid  packages  as 
a  means  tojustify  tuition  hikes. 

Michael  Marrus,  dean  of  the 
school  of  graduate  studies  and 
member  of  the  new  task  force, 
says  student  aid  is  one  of  his  per- 
sonal top  priorities,  as  long  as  it's 


for  qualified  applicants. 
"My  own  bias  is  merit-based  fel- 
lowships because  we  want  tobe  a 
leading  research  intensive  univer- 
sity. This  is  our  goal,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  U  of  T's  great  minds 
goal .  "The  emphasis  would  be  on 
attracting  the  very  best  students  in 
order  to  achieve  that  level  of  ex- 
cellence." 

However,  Chris  Ramsaroop,  an 
executive  member  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union,  says  it's 
this  precise  approach  which  has 
him  worried.  He  says  the  issue  of 
accessibility  is  going  to  be  over- 


looked by  task  force  members  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  full 
crisis  of  student  debt  currently  at 
hand. 

'These  members  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  problems  of  finan- 
cial aid  and  student  debt.  Many 
students  out  there  are  acti  ve  within 
the  U  of  T  community,  and  why 
aren '  t  they  on  the  committee?"  he 
said. 

The  task  force  will  review  the 
un  i  versity '  s  current  pol  i  cy  endors- 
ing the  deregulation  of  fees  and 
differential  fees  for  second-entry 
and  professional  programs. 


Stressed-out  time 
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She  added  her  post-graduate  and 
career  concerns  in  uncertain  times 
leave  her  teeth  clenching  at  night 
and  her  head  aching  from  mi- 
graines during  the  day. 

Although  Robinson  used  to  play 
collegia!  soccer,  her  studies  take 
up  so  much  of  her  time  this  year 
that  she  has  none  left  for  either  a 
job  or  sports,  and  all  her  energy  is 
focused  on  her  future  career. 

For  one  third-year  Victoria  stu- 
dent, the  mere  idea  of  sitting  down 
to  write  an  exam  ushers  in  debili- 


tating stress.  Along  with  other  stu- 
dents who  experience  extreme 
anxiety  specifically  during  exam- 
settings,  she  writes  exams  in  a 
separate  location. 

For  third  year  Woodsworth  stu- 
dent Christian  Holteng,  television 
calms  his  nerves.  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  relax,"  he  said.  "Ex- 
ercise, eat  well,  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  keep  a  good  balance." 

Margaret  Galamb,  health  pro- 
motion coordinator  at  Health  Serv- 
ices, says  the  Student  Help 
Outreach  Program  is  a  vital  serv- 


ice on  campus  for  students  dealing 
with  stress.  In  addition  to  peer 
education  and  informal  one-on- 
one  talks  on  health  related  issues, 
the  student  volunteers  run  work- 
shops on  issues  ranging  from  time 
and  stress  management  to  sex. 

'The  bad  thing  about  stress  is 
students  don' t  think  about  it  until 
they're  already  there,"  said 
Galamb.  "We're  proactive  rather 
than  reactive,"  adding  exam  anxi- 
ety and  stress  management  are 
better  dealt  with  eariy  rather  than 
later. 
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outburst  from  audi  ence  members 
or  fellow  panelists,  especially 
when  an  acoustics  problem  turned 
political. 

"I  can't  hear  the  question," 
Lastman  confessed  a  number  of 
times  during  the  debate,  at  which 
point  the  moderatorwouldrepeat  it 
for  him.  However,  Hama-lgengwa 
followed  Lastman'sinitia!  repeat- 
request  with  a  "I  hear  you  per- 
fectly," anda  wink  to  the  audience. 

From  that  point  on,  the  crowd 
choseto  interpret  Lastman' s  hear- 
ingdifficulties  as  a  symbolic  tes- 
tament to  his  inability  to  hear  the 
voicesofmarginalized  people— - 
breaking  out  in  laughter  every 
time  he  asked  foraquestion  to  be 
repeated. 

Lastman' s  answers  were  none 
too  satisfying  to  thecrowd  when 
they  were  provided. 

For  example,  in  response  to 
employment  equity  concerns 
Lastman  decided  to  announce 
systemic  injusticein  hiring  prac- 
tices does  not  exist  to  the  room 
full  of  over  200people,  primarily 
from  marginalized  groups. 

"We  have  employment  equity, 
we've  always  had  employment 
equity,"  he  said. 

"1  do  not  believe  in  quotas,  I 
will  not  support  quotas,"  shouted 
Lastman  to  the  crowd.  "Wehave 
to  make  sure  the  people  are  the 
best.  I  don't  care  where  they 
came  from.  They  have  to  stand 
up  to  .scrutiny." 

Hamalgengwa  wasquicktopoint 
;  outthatadoptingthehi^y-chaiged 
vocabulary  of  quotas  and  forced 
hirings  when  asked  aboutemploy- 
ment  equity  mirrors  a  provincial 
go  vemment  kind  of  attitude. 

"Mel  Lastman  is  talking  as  if 
he  is  a  provincial  government  ap- 
pointee, talking  about  quotas.  That 
;;is  provincial  govemmentlanguage 
.  we  don' t  want  that  ki  nd  of  talk  in 
municipal  politics,"  he  said  to  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd. 

Boo  i  ng  continued  as  Lastman 
further  explained  that  his  con- 
cerns about  preferential  hirings 
were  for  the  good  of  the'  city, 
inspiring  him  to  respond  crypti- 
cally to  the  catcalls, 

"Yes,  there  are  somebad  cats," 
he  said  to  the  audience.  "But 
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generally  we  get  along  well," 
counteracting  any  success  in  these 
redemption  efforts  by  an  an- 
nouncement seconds  later  that  a 
tax  freeze  is  what  this  city  needs 
to  get  more  people  back  to  work. 

Through  the  entire  debate, 
Lastman  stood  firm  on  his  plat- 
form of  no  tax  increase,  offering 
it  as  a  solution  to  homelessness. 
"Oneof  thelongterm  solutions  is 
employment  .Oneof  the  answers 
is  freezing  taxes.  We  will  need 
more  people  employed." 

Hall  argued  true  employment 
equity  means  setting  goals  and 
wockingurtfjl  they  areimplemented, 
a  no-tax  increase  promise  is  irre- 
sponsible and  funding  for  ethno- 
cultural  groups  must  be  provided 
by  the  city  on  the  basis  of  need 

'  The  reality  is  that  many  of  our 
citizens  at  some  pointer  another 
come  upon  barriers.  Our  future 
viability  relies  on  getting  rid  of 
those  barriers,"  she  said  about 
employment  equity. 

Hamalgengwa  fielded  most 
questions  by  referencing  the  one 
billiondollarsocial  equity  ftindhe 
would  set  up  as  mayor.  Funding 
for  ethno-culturaJ  groups,  hous- 
ing, anti -poverty  initiatives  and 
mons  could  be  addressed  with  the 
mammoth  ftmd. 

The  debate  went  into  fiery  dis- 
cussion  between  Hall  and 
Lastman  on  the  issue  of  leader- 
ship. Hall  criticized  Lastman  for 
lacking  the  understanding  to  rec- 
ognize the  qualities  of  a  leader. 

"Leadership,  Mr.  Lastman,  is 
about  understanding  the  vulner- 
ability of  your  community." 
Lastman  replied,  "'Madame 
mayor,  ifyoutaiewanythingabout 
leadership,  I  wouldn' t  be  running." 

But  possibly  the  best  lineof  the 
evening  was  uttered  by 
Hamalengwa,  who  informed  the 
crowd  that  he  speaks  several  for- 
eign languages,  has  a  handful  of 
degrees,  a  successful  career  and 
an  impressive  community  activist 
record, 

"I  have  so  much  experience 
they  can't  even  touch  me,"  he 
announced  with  chutzpah. 

Tomorrow  night,  Lastman  and 
HaU  face  off  again  at  a  debate 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Public  Employees. 
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U  of  T's  Department  of 
Athletics  a  target 


BY  KATE  MURPHY  AND 
SARAH  SCHIVIIDT 

Whileactivists  picked  SportingLife 
as  this  weekend' s  target  for  inter- 
national anti-Nike  day,  some  stu- 
dents on  campus  raised  questions 
about  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics' relationship  with  the  company. 

Designated  as  the  International 
Day  of  Action  in  Solidarity  with 
Nike  Production  Workers  by  hu- 
man rights  and  social  justice  groups 
around  the  world.  Sporting  Life 
customers  had  to  contend  with  the 
protesters  on  Saturday  who  picked 
the  popular  athletic  store  to  ex- 
press their  anti-Nike  stance. 

"1  have  no  idea  why  they'd 
target  us,"  said  store  manager  Paul 
Burey.  "May  be  they  figure  it '  s  the 
high  exposure  or  the  volume  of 
customers." 

Sporting  Life  carries  Nike  mer- 
chandise which  anti-Nike  crusad- 
ers like  the  Labour  Behind  the 
Label  Coalition  say  are  produced 
under  deplorableconditions  inde- 
veloping  countries. 

"It's  nothing  against  Sporting 
Life,  it's  against  Nike,"  said  sec- 
ond year  U  of  T  student  Matt 
Butler  who  was  one  of  the  two 
dozen  leafleting  on  Saturday. 

It's  been  documented  that  13 
year-old  giris  in  China  are  paid  10 
cents  an  hour  for  a  17  hour  day. 
And  last  March,  56  Vietnamese 
women  were  forced  to  run  four 
kilometres  around  a  factory  for 
not  wearing  regulation  shoes — 
leaving  1 2  in  the  hospital. 

"Others,  like  Nike,  should  be 
viewed  as  enemies  in  the  same 
manner  we  view  armies  and  gov- 


ernment that  perpetrate  human 
rights  violations,"  said  Nobel  peace 
prize  recipient  Jose  Ramos-Horta. 

But  Michelle  Sorbey,  spokes- 
person for  Nike  Canada,  says  Nike 
is  being  unfairly  singled  out. 

'The  protestgroups  are  focusing 
on  Nike  because  we  are  the  biggest. 
They  don't  look  at  the  fact  that  we 
doalot  of  positive  things,"  she  said. 
"Sometimes  the  system  isn't  per- 
fect but  we  try  our  hardest." 

Sorbey  points  to  Nike's  estab- 
lishment of  the  sporting  industry's 
first  Code  of  Conduct,  its  1 ,000 
employees  in  factories  who  moni- 
tor working  conditions  and  its  ter- 
mination of  contracts  with  facto- 
ries which  don't  adhere  to  the 
country's  minimum  wage  and 
working  conditions  standards. 

The  monthly  wage  for  factory 
workers  in  Vietoam  prcxlucing  Nike 
products  exceeds  the  country's 
minimum  monthly  wage  of  $35 
(US)  by  $12  (US). 

"Nike  has  created  500,000 
highly  desired,  good  payingjobs  in 
32  countries,"  said  Nike  president 
Thomas  Clarke,  whose  compa- 
ny's Asia  Pacific  revenues  have 
increases  by  $  1 .24  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  May  31,1 997. 

Some  students  on  campus  say 
there  is  more  than  enough  evidence 
to  warrant  a  campaign  on  campus 
about  Nike  practices,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  sponsorship  arrange- 
ment the  company  has  with  athlet- 
ics and  recreation  department. 

"We're  asking  people  to  make 
an  informed  choice,  to  ask  people 
to  think  about  their  purchaces," 
said  Elena  Lonero,  coordinator  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 


Saturday  shoppers  face  serious  slogans. 
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search  Group  at  U  of  T,  where 
members  of  its  anti-sweatshop 
working  group  leafleted  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  last  week. 

But  the  department  of  athletics 
relies  on  Nike' s  sponsorship,  says 
Frank  Pinder,  the  department's 
business  development  and  mar- 
keting officer.  He  points  to  Nike's 
support  for  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment Program. 

Pinder  adds,  however,  the  de- 
partment is  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Nike's  labour  practices. 

"We  can't  throw  up  our  hands 
without  proof  We  monitor  these 
things  very  closely,  but  we  can't 
j  udge  too  quickly." 

But  Bob  Jeffcott  of  the  Maquila 
Solidary  Network  points  to  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  Hong  Kong- 
based  Asia  Monitor  Resource 
Centre  as  proof.  "Nike  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  realize  its  stated 
commitment  to  eliminate  sweat- 


shop abuses." 

Carl  Georgerski,  head  coach 
track  and  field,  says  he  and  his 
team  have  also  thought  about  both 
sides  of  the  issue  carefully  and 
have  decided  to  support  the  com- 
pany. 

"We're  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  saying  things  are 
getting  better,"  said  Georgerski, 
whose  team  is  sponsored  by  Nike. 

"I'm  not  over  there  to  person- 
ally see  what' s  going  on.  1'  m  con- 
fident they're  just  like  any  other 
international  shoe  company  over 
there,"  Georgerski  added. 

But  Lonero  says  the  company 
is  being  picked  on  for  good  reason. 

'  'My  concern  i  s  wi  th  supporting 
a  company  that  spends  more  on 
promotion  than  labour  costs,"  said 
Lonero.  'There' s  something  very 
wrong  with  that." 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "The  university  president  used  to  have  something  to  say.  Something 
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recalls  a  time  when  the  university's  head  honcho  spoke  on  behalf  of  higher  learning. 

Lastman  the  pathetic  loser 


It  was  hard  not  to  feel  sorry  for  North  York  mayor 
Mel  Lastman  last  Tuesday  night.  The  feisty  little 
man cameswaggeringinto Convocation  Hall  ready 
to  take  on  fellow  Megacity  mayoral  hopefuls 
Barbara  Hall  and  lawyer  Munyonzwe 
Hamalgengwa.  But  despite  a  few  last  ditch  cheap 
shots  at  Hall,  he  left  the  loser. 

Not  that  his  political  inadequacies  gnaw  at  the 
soul  of  most  Varsity  staffers.  In  fact,  we  quite 
expect  them.  No,  it  wasn't  his  resounding  failure  to 
verbally  extract  himself  from  a  hail  of  insults  that 
left  us  feeli  ng  something  close  to  sympathy  for  hi  m. 

It  was  the  mere  fact  that  the  audience  would  not 
stop  laughing  at  him.  It  was  quite  harsh. 

From  persistent  hecklers  to  subdued  chucklers, 
Lastman  was  made  keenly  aware  of  the  audi- 
ence's contempt  for  his  approach  to  politics.  His 
take  on  employment  equity  (there  are  no  inequity 
problems  to  address,  except  to  ensure  marginalized 
groups  are  not  irrationally  favored  by  quotas),  to 
housing  shortages  (a  tax  freeze  will  generate  jobs 
and  allow  people  pay  the  rent)  to  his  non-pro-active 
support  of  ethno-cultural  groups  (if  they  come  with 
logical  proposals  he  will  consider  them — especially 
right  before  an  election)  were  largely  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  audience,  which  was  composed  prima- 
rily of  people  from  marginalized  groups. 

So  this  was  not  Lastman's  milieu,  which  one 


would  presume  is  more  the  conservative  subur- 
banite scene.  Consider  his  bizarre  popularity  in 
North  York  where  they  seem  to  consider  him  the 
classic  rags  to  riches  success  story  (minus  any 
corresponding  sensitivity  to  those  less  fortunatein 
life).  But  even  images  of  Lastman  safe  and  comfy 
in  his  North  York  mansion  did  not  temper  that 
sense  of  shared  embarrassment  for  him  as  he 
weathered  this  onslaught  of  contempt.  He  seemed 
so  sincere  in  his  belief  that,  a  tax  freeze  is  the 
almighty  answer  and  that  his  role  as  guardian 
against  these  mysterious  quotas  would  save  the 
new  city  from  an  inferior  work  force. 

Offensive,  yes.  Worthy  of  severe  heckling?  No. 
After  all,  the  purpose  of  a  debate  is  to  listen  to  all 
sides  and  extending  that  democratic  courtesy  to  all 
parties  would  seem  only  just — as  the  frustrated 
moderator  futilely  reminded  the  crowd. 

Lastman '  s  highly  offensi  ve  take  on  margi  nal  ized 
issues  should  have  been  acknowledged  at  the 
ballot  box  rather  than  by  the  catcall.  And  despite 
Lastman's  dirty  digs  at  Hall's  'wishy  washy' 
leadership  and  implied  hysteria,  his  rude  insults 
were  overshadowed  by  the  crowd's  own 
rambunctious  behavior.  He  clearly  left  the  loser, 
but  a  beaten-down  and  pathetic  one  dangerously 
evoking  complacent  compassion  rather  than  the 
active  anger  that  he  rightfully  deserves. 


Strange  student  stresses 


U  of  T  Health  Services  has  found  the  rate  of 
students  requesting  stress-management  pointers 
has  increased  by  a  whopping  20  percent  in  the  last 
two  years.  We  at  the  Varsity  think  we  can  reveal 
a  few  of  the  more  mysterious  psychic  assaults  that 
drove  them  there. 

Disclaimer:  Of  course,  increasing  tuition 
fees,  rising  student  debt  and  a  discouraging 
job  market  are  obvious  factors.  As  are  the  cuts 
to  social  assistance,  the  restrictions  reducing 
access  to  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Plan 
and  rent  control  releases  proposed  by  the  Harris 
government.  But  we  will  now  discuss  the  less 
obvious  yet  extraordinarily  insidious  factors 
tliat  would  lead  the  most  calm  amongst  us  to 
occasional  nervous  twitches. 

Top  three  obscure  reasons  for  student  stress: 

L  Attention  span  disorders  resulting  from  an 
influx  of  campus  advertising.  From  Zoom  ads 
ushered  into  the  washrooms  last  year  to  Roots 
logos  staring  out  from  U  of  T  Day  shirts,  consumer- 
courting  is  everywhere.  Students  cannot  walk  to 
class  without  being  distracted  by  a  sales  pitch  for 
new  banking  merchandise  or  improved  long-dis- 
tance savings.  Ads  are  everywhere  and  peace  of 
mind  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  How  can  one  escape 
the  dregs  of  modem  consumer  society  when  the 
university  is  trying  to  market  our  insecurities  back 
to  us  constantly?  (ie  'I  need  that  perfume,  beer,  or 


bank  book  to  be  a  worthwhile  person.)  Really, 
academia  is  supposed  to  focus  the  mind  on  higher 
pursuits.  Unfortunately,  the  student  mind  now 
spends  far  too  much  time  scattering  resistance 
darts  at  the  onslaught  of  messages  staring  them 
down  every  day.  Even  students  less  inclined  to 
notice  their  surroundings  should  be  driven  to  sign- 
ing up  for  stress-management  courses. 

2.  Lost  sense  of  direction.  Student  stress  must 
also  be  magnified  by  the  corporate  names  overtak- 
ing familiarcampus  buildings.  Good  ole'  Sig  Sam  is 
now  the  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre. 
Good  luck  finding  the  Rotman  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment and  the  soon-to  be  Munk  International  Stud- 
ies Centre.  These  names  are  anything  but  catchy, 
evoking  nochummy  familiarity.  Students  search- 
ing frantically  for  classes  may  find  it  hard  to 
maintain  a  calm  outlook  on  academia.  And  how 
can  one  find  anything  when  such  massive  egos 
block  the  view? 

3.1nsecurity  about  personal  safety  on  cam- 
pus. Ho  w  is  a  student  to  feel  comfortable  walking 
about  freely  at  auni  versity  that  is  honouring  George 
Bush,  a  man  that  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  innocent  lives?  What  sort  of  behav- 
iour is  socially-condoned  around  here?  Certain  to 
cause  stress  for  the  philosophically-inclined  stu- 
dent willing  to  take  big  picture  implications  that  last 
long  leap  into  the  unrealistic  yet  compelling  world 
ofparannia 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Terrorism  is 
terrorism 

(RE:  "Canada's  Reaction  to  Israel 
Hypocritical",  Oct.  14) 
Moshe  Morris'  article  attempts 
some  vast  jumps  in  logic  which 
must  be  challenged. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  and  the 
Scribner-Bantam  English  diction- 
ary define  terrorism  as  the  "use  of 
violence  and  intimidation,  espe- 
cially for  political  purposes."  Cov- 
ert political  operations,  such  as 
the  recently  botched  attempt  by 
Mossad  to  assassinate  Hamas 
leader  Kaled  Meshal  in  Amman, 
Jordan  fall  under  this  definition, 
as  do  the  suicide  bombings  carried 
out  this  summer  in  Jewish  West 
Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Morris  claims  that  the  cat- 
egorization of  these  two  events 
under  one  definition,  "terrorism," 
is  fundamentally  flawed.  He 
claims,  seemingly  as  evidence,  that 
the  "overall  objectives  of 
Mossad' s  mission"  (presumably 
the  defense  of  the  state  of  Israel) 
preclude  its  definition  as  a  terror- 
ist organization,  regardless  of  the 
tactics  and  policies  which  it  has 
employed  since  its  inception.  In 
so  doing,  Mr.  Morris  seems  to 
have  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
define  for  the  rest  of  us  a  type  of 
"conditional  terrorism,"  the  crite- 
riaofwhich  seem  to  be  determined, 
not  by  semantic  truth,  but  by  what 
he  himself  considers  legitimate. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  extend 
his  argument  that  Mossad's 
defense  of  Israel's  position  legiti- 
mizes its  terrorist  tactics,  then  this 
argument  should  similarly  be  ap- 
plied to  all  those  in  Palestine  and 
Lebanon,  who  are  also  committed 
to  a  grossly  uneven  war  of  defense 
and  resistance  against  a  brutally 
oppressive  military  power  which 
continues  to  illegally  occupy  and 
expand  on  land  seized  from  Pales- 
tinians since  1948  and  1967. 'Ter- 
rorism" has  become  a  highly  poHti- 
cized  term  in  North  America,  where 
it  has  been  too  often  used  by  an 
irresponsible  and  often  ragist  me- 
dia to  imply  an  alternately  Arab  or 
Muslim  element.  However,acon- 
sistent  lack  of  rigour  on  the  part  of 
the  press  should  not  define  our 
understanding  of  terrorism.  If  we 
are  to  use  this  weighty  and  mis- 
applied term  at  all  then  we  must  let 
its  definition  and  examples  speak 
forthemselves:  government-spon- 
sored assassinations  of  religious 
leaders  do  not  make  a  democracy. 
State  terrorism,  by  any  other  name, 
is  still  terrorism. 

University  of  Toronto  Coali- 
tion Against  Racism 


Mossad 
incident  an 
international 
issue 

(RE:  "Canada's  reaction  to  Israel 
hypocritical",  Oct.  14) 
I  am  unable  to  see  Moshe  Mor- 
ris's parallel  between  Canada  in 
the  1970's — its  actions  against 
the  FLQ — and  the  Israeli  Jorda- 
nian incident  of  two  weeks  ago., 
and  how  it  can  be  cited  as  evidence 
that  Canada,  by  criticizing  Isra- 
el's use  of  Canadian  passports  in 
its  assassination  attempt,  is 
adopti  ng  a  double-standard  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Israel. 

The  FLQ  crisis  was  a  Canadian 
internal  matter,  and  as  such  was 
dealt  with  internally;  the  attempted 
assassination  of  a  Hamas  leader  in 
Jordan  by  Israel,  however,  was  not 
solely  an  Israeli  internal  matter, 
but  also  an  external  matter — in- 
volving the  states  of  Jordan  and 
Palestine — that  today  threatens 
the  Middle-East  peace  process. 

Moreover,  while  agreeing  with 
Morris  that  a  country  in  some 
instances  has  the  right  to  resort  to 
certain  "harsh  measures"  to  main- 
tain peace  and  stability  within, 
and  that  often  these  actions  must 
extend  beyond  its  borders,  the 
country,  in  doing  so,  accepts  the 
consequences  of  acting  outside  its 
borders  and  international  law.  One 
of  these  consequences  is  interna- 
tional admonishment  and  criti- 
cism, as  with  the  Israeli  bombing 
of  the  United  Nations  compound 
in  Southern  Lebanon  two  years 
ago  which  killed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred innocent  men,  women  and 
children,  and  as  with  Israeli  intel- 
ligence use  of  Canadian  passports. 

In  its  unequivocal  criticism  of 
the  Jordanian  event,  Canada  as- 
sures that  no  double-standard  is 
adopted  in  favour  of  or  disfavour 
of  any  one  country,  and  by  thus 
proceeding  it  ensures  just  and 
healthy  ties  with  all  of  our  Mid- 
dle-Eastern friends,  not  just  Israel. 

Lawrence  Morroni 
International  Relations,  IV 

Bush  coverage 
applauded 

I  congratulate  Sarah  Schmidt  on 
her  excellent  article,  "U  of  Thon- 
ours  Bush  with  degree,"  Sept  1 8. 
I  especially  appreciate  Schmidt' s 
listing  of  Bush '  s  murderous  record. 
Here  is  a  man  who  should  cleariy 
be  tried  for  crimes  against  human- 
ity instead  of  being  honoured  with 


a  degree.  As  a  U  of  T  graduate,  I 
condemn  the  uni  versity '  s  deci sion 
and  consider  it  reprehensible. 

Asad  Ismi 
Alumnus 

Bush  record 
damaging  to 
university 

It  was  with  considerable  dismay 
that  I  learned  of  the  university's 
decision  to  offer  an  honourary 
degree  to  George  Bush. 

As  others  have  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Bush's  track  record  as  direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  vice-president  and 
then  president  of  the  United  States 
was  one  of  systematic  obstruc- 
tion of  progressive  movements  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  involved 
in  the  illegal  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbours,  condemned  by  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice;  in  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  which  violated 
US  and  international  law;  and  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Panama  in  which  hundreds 
of  Panamanians  lost  their  lives  on 
the  dubious  pretext  of  removing 
Manuel  Noriega  from  the  presi- 
dency of  that  country,  despite  the 
fact  that  Noriega  had  originally 
been  promoted  by  the  CIA  itself 
and  in  flagrant  violation  of  Pana- 
manian sovereignty.  More  to  the 
point  from  a  Canadian  perspec- 
tive, it  was  Bush  who  signed  into 
law  the  Torricelli  Act  which  for- 
bids subsidiaries  of  US  compa- 
nies from  doing  business  with 
Cuba;  this  law  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment as  an  i  n  fri  ngement  on  Cana- 
dian sovereignty. 

You  may  object  that  this  is  a 
partisan  view  and  defend  your 
position  with  the  argument  that 
Mr.  Bush  was  the  president  of  a 
country  which  is  a  close  ally  of 
Canada.  This  is  not  the  point: 
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Canada  should  distance  itself  from  Mossad  affair 


BY  ALEX  BOZIKOVIC 

Canadians.  What  does  that  word 
make  you  think  of?  To  many  peo- 
ple around  the  world,  it  brings  as- 
sociations of  tolerance,  generos- 
ity, and  respect.  Surely  our  sol- 
diers fought  well  in  World  War  II 
and  our  peace-keepers  are  always 
on  the  scene  when  the  UN  de- 
cides there's  a  genocide  to  be 
stopped — but  we're  not  a  nation 
of  warriors.  Of  course,  such  a 
nation  should,  as  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  re- 
cently stated,  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  countering  terrorism. 
It  should  not  stand  for  being  asso- 
ciated with  terrorists  of  any  shape 
or  form. 


Over  the  two  weeks  since 
Mossad' s  botched  assassination 
attempt  of  Hamas  politico  Khaled 
Meshal  in  Amman,  Jordan,  many 
commentators  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue  have  spoken  out.  Of  all  the 
many  columns  and  articles  I '  ve  read, 
a  particular  phrase  used  by  column- 
ist Richard  Gwyn  jumped  out  at 
me:  "state-sponsored  terrorism." 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are 
very  important  words  to  remem- 
ber these  days.  Among  all  of  the 
apologists  for  Israel,  not  one  has 
attempted  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
Israeli  agents  did  indeed  plot  to  kill 
a  man  in  cold  blood  and  on  the  soil 
of  a  sovereign  nation.  Many,  in- 
cluding Netanyahu  himself,  have 
attempted  to  justify  this  by  refer- 


ring to  Hamas'  propensity  for 
murdering  innocent  men,  women 
and  children,  and  the  necessity  for 
bringing  this  'terrorist'  organiza- 
tion down.  A  local,  and  quite  typi- 
cal, example:  Moshe  Morris,  writ- 
ing in  the  Varsity  on  Oct.  14,  re- 
ferred to  the  assassination  attempt 
as  "necessary  to  protect  every 
Israeli  citizen"  and  "a  plain  and 
simple  act  of  self-defense." 

Necessary.  Justified.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  I  don't  see  anyone 
attempting  to  defend  the  act  as 
legal.  There  is  a  simple  reason  for 
this:  it  wasn't.  In  Israel,  the  Israeli 
government  can  do  whatever  it 
likes  without  being  branded  as  'ter- 
rorist.' However,  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  a  murder  by  the 


Mossad  is  every  bit  as  illegal  as  a 
Hamas  massacre.  This  is  indisput- 
able. Whatever  the  justifications, 
murder  is  murder,  no  matter  who 
does  the  killing. 

It  is  understandable,  then,  that 
the  Canadian  government  is  re- 
acting angrily  to  Mossad' s  use  of 
false  Canadian  passports  in  Jor- 
dan. Morris  stated  that  the  "unpal- 
atable" act  of  forgery  "should  not 
be  confused  with  the  overall  ob- 
jectiveofMossad's  mission. "This 
is  true.  That  "objective"  was  unju- 
dicial, covert  execution  -  in  short, 
murder.  Both  are  reprehensible. 
By  abusing  Canadian  passports  in 
this  matter,  Israel  not  only  showed 
great  disrespect  for  Canada,  but 
associated  our  country  with  its 


actions.  To  fail  to  condemn  these 
actions  would  be  to  condone  them, 
and  by  extension,  to  gi  ve  Israel  our 
country's  tacit  approval  to  act  at 
will  anywhere  in  the  world  is  to 
declare  the  Israeli  government 
above  the  laws  of  this  and  every 
other  nation.  That  is  c\ear\y  not  a 
Canadian  idea.  Morris's  compari- 
son of  this  issue  to  the  FLQ  crisis, 
and  his  assertion  that  Canada  "also 
adopts  harsh  measures  when  it 
feels  its  citizens  are  threatened," 
are  laughable.  Members  of  the 
FLQ  who  personally  committed 
murder  are  now  out  of  prison  and 
agitating  for  their  cause.  If  the 
Mossad  "mission"  had  succeeded, 
would  Meshal — who  was  never 
tried,  much  less  convicted,  of  any- 


thing— have  had  the  same  chance? 

The  present  conflict  between 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  is  im- 
mensely complicated.  It' snot  the 
place  of  Canadians  to  pass  judg- 
ment or  to  choose  sides.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  place  of  our  govern- 
ment to  censure  Israel  both  for 
dragging  our  country's  reputa- 
tion through  the  mud  and  for  its 
brazen  illegal  action.  The  issues 
here  are  quite  clear.  Hamas,  as 
Morris  wrote,  "is  a  terrorist  or- 
ganization," so,  in  this  case,  is  the 
govemmentof  Israel.  Canada  must 
distance  itself,  in  the  strongest  of 
terms,  from  the  entire  affair. 

A  lex  Boiikovic  is  a  first  year  arts 
student 
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Bush '  s  record  is  highly  controver- 
sial and  is  identified  with  positions 
which  are  extremely  unpopular 
among  many  Canadians.  To  those 
of  us  in  Ibero-American  Studies 
who  work  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can community,  this  decision  is  a 
gratuitous  slap  in  the  face.  Bush 
has  not  particular  ties  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  or  even  to 
Canada,  so  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  consider  bestowing  such 
an  honour  upon  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  is  a  partisan  and  even 
provocative  act  which  will  do  se- 
rious damage  to  the  University  of 
Toronto's  reputation  among  all 
those  who  believe  in  social  justice 
and  in  an  equitable  system  of 
international  relations.  They  will 
now  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  university's  main  concern  is 
to  kow-tow  corporate  wealth  and 
imperial  arrogance,  and  that  all  the 
talk  of  academic  excellence,  com- 
munity values  and  employment 
equity  is  just  window-dressing. 

I  urge  you  to  withdraw  this 
most  regrettable  offer  before  it  is 
too  late. 

David  Lander  Raby 
Department  of  History  and 
Ibero-American  Studies 
Programme 

CFS  joins  fight 
against  Bush 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
400,000  members  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  including 
the  graduate  students  at  U  of  T,  to 
express  the  Federation' s  extreme 
displeasure  at  the  university  Gov- 
erning Council' s  decision  to  award 
an  honorary  degree  to  George  Bush. 

It  is  extremely  distressing  that 
someone  with  a  track  record  so 
clearly  contrary  to  the  goals  and 
ideals  of  the  university  would  be 
selected  for  such  an  important 
award.  It  is  even  more  disturbing 
when  one  pauses  to  consider  the 
countless  Canadians  striving  for 
social,  economic  and  political  jus- 
tice who  are  far  more  deserving  of 
an  honourary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  Federation  commends  the 
efforts  of  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty to  publicize  the  truth  about 
George  Bush,  a  man  whose  inter- 
ventionist foreign  policy,  links 
with  terrorist  activities  and  at- 
tacks on  human  rights  are  well 
documented.  The  Federation  urges 
you  and  the  university  Governing 
Council  to  reconsider  your  deci- 
sion to  award  this  man  an 
honourary  degree — a  decision 
which  will  bring  disgrace  to  the 
university  as  a  whole. 

Indeed,  granting  an  honourary 
degree  will  serve  as  a  tacit  en- 
dorsement by  the  university  of  both 
his  involvement  in  covert  opera- 


tions with  the  U.S.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  as  well  as  his 
lengthy  history  of  aggressive  mili- 
tary operations  while  President  of 
the  US.  These  are  clearly  not 
activities  worthy  of  any  uni  versi- 
ty '  s  endorsement  or  support,  as  is 
shown  by  the  high  level  of  opposi- 
tion among  the  university  commu- 
nity to  this  award. 

This  summer,  backed  by  the 
strength  in  numbers  of  Federation 
members  across  the  country,  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  mem- 
ber locals  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  successfully  organized 
against  the  granting  of  a  degree  to 
Chinese  President  Jiang  Zemin. 
They  were  able  to  generate  a 
groundswell  of  support  for  their 
cause,  exposing  the  hypocrisy  in 
granting  a  degree  to  a  man  who 
was  involved  in  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  of  Chinese  stu- 
dent dissidents.  The  Federation 
lends  the  same  level  of  support  to 
the  issues  at  hand  at  U  of  T. 
Again,  I  urge  you  to  withdraw  the 
invitation  to  Mr.  Bush. 

Jennifer  Story 
National  Deputy  Chairperson, 
Canadian  Federation  of 
Students 

GSU:  withdraw 
Bush  degree 

At  our  Sept.  29  meeting,  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union  council 
passed  motions  opposing  the  offer 
of  an  honourary  doctorate  to 
former  United  States  President 
George  Bush.  During  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  members  ex- 
pressed theirgraveconcem  about 
the  message  that  this  act  is  send- 
ing to  the  Canadian  public  and  to 
the  academic  community. 

Since  the  announcement  of  this 
award  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Bush '  s  public  record. 
If  the  university's  idea  of  worthy 
public  service  includes  foreign 
policy  which  was  implemented  by 
CIA  funded  terroristactivities,  vio- 
lations of  international  law,  and 
domestic  policy  which  eroded  so- 
cial programs  and  equity,  then,  as 
members  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto community,  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  alike  must  chal- 
lenge this  interpretation  of  our 
mission. 

We  believe  this  nomination  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  honourary  Degree  Com- 
mittee's Terms  of  Reference, 
which  state:  "The  Committee  at- 
tempts, through  its  recommenda- 
tion of  nominees,  to  reflect  the 
national  character  of  Canada — 
the  desirable  features  of  its  re- 
gional and  cultural  diversity — and 
the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
university  itself."  In  other  words, 
the  University  of  Toronto  should 


aspire  to  honour  individuals  who 
enrich  rather  than  undermine  a 
Canadian  sense  of  values.  In  that 
spirit,  the  GSU  council  passed 
another  motion  urging  the  univer- 
sity to.  award  honourary  degrees 
based  on  ethical,  humanitarian, 
and  academic  merit,  with  no  re- 
gard to  financial  contribution  to 
the  university. 

We  urge  you  to  withdraw  the 
offer  of  an  honourary  doctorate  to 
George  Bush. 

Michol  Hoffman, 
president,  Graduate  Students ' 
Union 

Chun  defends 
colleague 

(RE:  letter,  "Chair  responds  to 
Chun  coverage,"  Oct.  1 4) 
The  chair' s  defence  of  his  depart- 
ment's  hiring  decisions  is  under- 
standable. But  if  his  letter's  main 
thrust  is  to  defend  the  reputation 
of  the  geophysicist  selected  in  the 
1 99 1  search,  he  should  have  asked 
me  to  do  it.  I  state,  without  quali- 
fication, that  the  selected  candi- 
date is  a  talented  geophysicist,  a 
worthy  faculty  member  whom 
the  department  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of.  By  the  way,  I  can 
say  this  with  more  confidence 
than  the  chair,  whose  own 
specialty  within  physics  is  far 
removed  from  geophysics. 

My  letter  is  prompted  by  the 
inevitable  perception  of  a  conflict 
of  interest.  I  call  upon  Varsity 
readers  and  my  supporters  in  par- 
ticular, to  respect  my  geophysics 
colleague — and  my  friend — as  a 
worthy  professor  of  this  great 
institution,  and  to  lay  to  rest  any 
doubt  of  his  personal  integrity. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the 
above  that  the  department's  han- 
dling of  my  four  candidacies  is 
defensible.  I  call  upon  professor 
Pekka  Sinervo  to  be  open  about 
the  blatant  academic  appointment 
irregularities,  the  racial  incidents, 
the  unjustified  aspersions  on  my 
character,  that  adversely  affected 
all  four  of  my  tenure-track  com- 
petitions at  the  U  of  T  while  I  was 
exploited  and  kept  vulnerable. 
Professor  Sinervo  has  been  open 
about  these  things  to  me  in  pri- 
vate. If  he  is  to  make  any  comment 
on  my  case  in  the  Varsity,  he 
might  include  this  side. 

Kin  Yip  Chun 
Former  professor,  Dept.  of 
Physics 

Sinervo  letter 
has  gaps 

I  read  with  interest  Pekka 
Sinervo' s  letter  with  respect  to 
The  Varsity's  coverage  of  Dr. 


Chun' s  experience  with  the  phys- 
ics department.  It  was  of  interest 
for  what  it  did  not  say  as  much  for 
what  it  said.  Sinervo  refers  to  two 
of  four  tenure-stream  competi- 
tions, and  alleges  that  the  better 
candidate  won  each  of  these  com- 
petitions. Are  we  to  read  Sinervo' s 
silence  on  the  second  and  the 
fourth  competition  to  mean  that 
Chun  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  in 
these  compefitions? 

The  third  tenure  stream  com- 
petition is  the  focus  of  Sinervo's 
letter.  The  successful  candidate, 
in  Dr.  Chun's  opinion,  is  an  excel- 
lent physicist.  Chun's  concern 
has  always  been  with  the  irregular 
procedures,  including  the  racial 
incidents  mentioned  in  the  Yip 
report,  employed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  successful  candi- 
date, not  with  the  qualifications 
and  promise  of  the  successful 
candidate  (of  whom  he  has  con- 
sistently spoken  to  me  in  the 
most  positive  terms).  Sinervo 
quite  properly  stands  up  for  a 
younger  colleague  who  has  felt 
under  a  cloud  because  of  the  pub- 
licity with  respect  to  the  Chun 
case.  However,  a  sentence  frag- 
ment reads  that  the  successful 
candidate  eclipsed  "in  almost 
every  measure  Dr.  Chun' s  research 
accomplishments."  Does  he  im- 
ply some  measure  other  than  the 
number  of  publications,  the 
number  in  internationally  recog- 
nized journals,  and  grant  com- 
petitiveness? Could  Sinervo 
specify  other  measures,  or  is  he 
referring  tojudgment  calls,  as  dis- 
tinct from  measurable  indices  of 
scholarly  excellence?  Perhaps 
physicists  who  are  trained  to  dis- 
tinguish objectively  right  from 
wrong  answers  are  not  open  to  the 
contingency  of  their  judgments. 
Max  Planck  wrote:  "People  don't 
change  their  minds;  old  men  just 
die."  Sinervo' s  judgment  exhibits 
loyalty,  not  objectivity. 

The  third  tenure  stream  com- 
petition followed  the  irregularity 
of  the  first  competition;  namely, 
aborting  the  competition,  hiring  a 
full  professor  for  an  advertised 
assistant  professorship,  and  not 
telling  the  candidates  that  the 
position  was  closed.  The  second 
competition,  and  the  fourth — in 
which  the  dean  eliminated  Chun' s 
candidacy — are  not  defended  by 
Sinervo.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the 
successful  candidate  of  the  third 
competition,  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
Chun,  to  have  allegations  of  im- 
propriety in  the  physics  depart- 
ment rest  largely  on  estimates  of 
the  relative  worthiness  of  the  re- 
spective candidates. 

Edward  Andrew 
Department  of  Political 
Science 


It's  your  money, 
Mike 

I  was  amused  by  Mike  Richmond '  s 
assertion  that  "Whenever  I  hear 
of  a  private  donor  gi  ving  money,  I 
don't  panic  about  the  'privatiza- 
tion'oftheuniversity;Ithink'Bet- 
ter  their  money  than  mine.'  (Var- 
sity, October  14). 
Guess  what  Mike,  it  is  your 
money !  First,  the  corporation  can 
apply  the  donation  to  a  tax  write- 
off which  would  have  gone,  in 
part,  to  the  university  anyway. 
Secondly,  the  money  they  are 
donating  came  from  you  and  oth- 
ers, including  those  who  are  not 
suffering  because  of  the  increas- 
ing  corporatization  of  our 
economy  and  our  way  of  life. 

Dennis  Raphael,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and 
Acting  Director, 
Masters  of 
Health  Science  Program 

Irving  Responds 

(RE:  letter,  "Solutions  needed  more 
than  critique,"  Oct  14) 
For  those  of  the  Varsity's  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  minutiae 
of  my  eating  and  drinking  habits,  I 
would  like  to  correct  several  er- 
rors in  observation  (the  problem 


with  empiricism)  reported  byA^OTw 
Withheld.  While  it  is  true  that  I 
attended  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work's  gala  open  house  (this  was 
never  a  secret)  and  was  holding  a 
glass,  it  did  not,  as  alleged,  contain 
extract  of  grape  but  only  diet 
gingerale.  Now  I  admit  this  was 
not  for  some  lofty  reason  of  prin- 
ciple; while  the  faculty '  s  frugality 
in  purchasing  wine  of  lesser  price 
(and  alas  of  quality)  is  to  be 
commended,  I  confess  that  long 
ago  I  made  a  pact  with  myself 
never  to  drink  wine  that  could  not 
be  accessed  through  a  removal  of 
a  cork. 

As  to  the  tale  that  I  ate  the 
catered  food,  this  too  is  an  un- 
truth. Recently,  owing  to  high 
cholesterol ,  I  have  been  placed  on 
a  strict  diet.  My  lunched  consist 
of  no  fat  yogurt,  low  fat  muffins 
and  apples,  which  is  also  what  I 
ate  on  the  day  in  question.  The 
faculty 's  food  did  look  appealing 
but  I  have  had  to  accept  that  if  it 
looks  good  it  isn't  good  for  you. 
If  the  unnamable  would  come  for- 
ward perhaps  we  could  go  for  a 
cafe  solo  and  a  celery  stick  and 
discuss  the  faculty's  fundraising 
in  a  civil  manner. 

Allan  Irving, 
Associate  Professor, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 


We  here  ^pthe  Varsity  know  how  hard  ttisto  keep  administra- 
tors accoui^table.  So.  in  light  of  all  the  commotion  over  Mr. 
Bush's  degree,  we  thought  we'd  give  you  a  friendly  hand  in 
reaching  spme  of  these  hard-to-find  people  Incase  you  should 
swant  tolet  them  know  how  you  feel.  > 


416-878-2121 
fax:  416-871-1366 


ca 


Anthony  Compar.  Gtiair  af  the  Board: 
4164178-2117 
fax:  4M78-8»2 

Hal  i^nan.  Chair  of  Honourary  teiffMS 


ComrtttoB: 

V:  416^7-6188 
fax:  4^7-25^ 
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Nothing  noble  about  Western  prosperity 


BY  MATT  BUTLER 

It  is  a  cliche  that  North  Americans 
are  fortunate.  Social  spending  cuts 
and  homelessness  notwi  thstandi  ng, 
we  collectively  enjoy  a  lifestyle 
which  is  spectacularly  lavish  by 
world  standards.  There  is  a  patri- 
oticassumption.seldomquestioned, 
that  this  has  been  an  honourable 
accomplishment;  unlike  the  wealthy 
empires  of  the  Romans  or  Egyp- 
tians, our  affluence  is  not  based  on 
wholesale  slavery  or  exploitation. 
The  diligence  and  ingenuity  of  our 
forefathers,  we  vaguely  suppose, 
has  wrought  an  economy  which  is 
productive  and  self-sufficient.  This 
affords  us  a  kind  of  self-righteous- 
ness: not  only  have  we  earned  the 
right  to  live  like  this,  but  the  rest  of 
the  worid' s  people  could  as  well  if 
only  they  would  abandon  their  petty 
wars  and  backwards  ways  and  do 
as  we  have  done. 

Unfortunately ,  the  relative  states 
of  the  First  and  Third  worids  are 
not  nearly  as  independent  as  we 
would  like  to  believe.  A  substantial 
part  of  our  prosperity  has  come 
and  continues  to  come  in  direct 
exchange  for  suffering  and  depri- 
vation elsewhere. 

Popular  and  successful,  spon- 
soring countless  teams  and  ath- 
letes, Nike  seems  in  its  market 
regions  a  model  corporation.  Its 
CEO  Phil  Knight  is  paid  the  hand- 


some annual  salary  of 
eighty  million  dollars  to 
maintain  this  achievement. 
One  has  to  wonder 
whether  he  really  works 
1 60,000  times  as  hard  as  a 
worker  assembling  his  high 
quality  lineof  athletic  foot- 
wear i n  Vietnam ;  her  wage 
(three  quarters  are  female) 
for  a  10-14  hour  day  is 
US$  1.60,  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  In 
this  time  she  will  have  seen 
over  seven  million  pairs  of 
shoes  roll  down  the  as- 
sembly line,  a  brutally  ex- 
hausting pace,  and  will  have 
been  paid  enough  to  buy 
three.  In  other  regions 
workers  are  paid  slightly 
more,  but  when  Indonesia 
raised  its  minimum  daily 
wage  to  US$  2.46  last 
spring,  Nike  issued  a  state- 
ment that  the  country 
"could  be  reaching  a  point 
where  it' s  pricing  itself  out 
of  the  market."  What  is  for  us  an 
affordable  luxury  item  is  produced 
by  people  working  longer  and 
harder  than  most  North  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  worked,  yet  these 
workers  are  still  unable  to  afford 
basic  nutrition,  let  alone  comfort  or 
savings  for  a  better  life.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  systemically  perpetu- 
ated by  Ni  ke  and  other  companies 


that  profit  from  it. 

Abuse  on  this  scale  goes  be- 
yond simple  laws  of  labour  supply 
and  demand.  The  economic  prin- 
ciples of  industrialized  capitalism 
are  applied  out  of  context,  and 
developing  countries  find  them- 
selves utteriy  without  the  means  to 
cope.  The  fantasy  of  western  com- 
modities lures  people  by  the  mil- 


lions away  from  traditional  life- 
styles, from  stability  and  dignity; 
throngs  of  the  instantly  and  artifi- 
cially impoverished  appearinslums 
and  squatter  camps.  As  soon  as 
desperation  reaches  the  point 
where  able-bodied  people  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  less  than  a  subsist- 
ence wage,  the  international  prof- 
iteers move  in,  offering  payingjobs 


at  western-owned  facto- 
ries. There  the  lucky  em- 
ployees become  slaves  to 
the  privileged  world,  con- 
tributing to  our  economic 
well-being  but  not  to  their 
own.  Nike  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  treating  its  work- 
ers as  well  as  North  Ameri- 
cans treat  our  animals:  quo- 
tas are  gruelling  and  work- 
ing conditions  appalling;  lost 
production  due  to  illness  or 
error  is  punished  by  hefty 
fines  (amounting  to  food 
deprivation),  by  physical 
punishments  like  running  to 
the  point  of  collapse,  or  by 
summary  dismissal.  After 
all,  there  is  always  another 
wretch  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation to  take  the  place  of  a 
lost  worker. 

What  is  striking  about  the 
Nike  case  is  the  contrast 
between  its  production  and 
its  marketing  operations.  In 
this  hemisphere,  no  expense 
is  spared  on  superlative  endorse- 
ments and  advertising.  Thi  s  is  only 
possible  because  the  manufactur- 
ing process  is  so  undervalued. 
Michael  Jordan  alone  receives 
US$20  million  in  annual  endorse- 
ment fees  and  is  deified  in  com- 
mercials. After  signing  a  contract 
with  the  Brazilian  soccer  team 
worth  US$200  million,  the  com- 


pany noted  that  "you  never  over- 
pay for  things  that  are  good." 
Clearly  the  Nike  defi  nition  of  good 
applies  only  to  the  first  world.  Less 
privileged  people,  because  they 
carry  no  economic  weight,  are 
ascribed  no  inherent  worth  and 
are  merely  a  resource  to  be  mined 
in  whatever  manner  is  most  prof- 
itable and  convenient.  Money  le- 
gi ti  mately  owed  to  the  poorest  seg- 
ment of  humanity,  based  on  the 
market  value  of  its  product,  is  mis- 
appropriated to  the  richest.  This  is 
not  just  morally  reprehensible,  but 
also  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
fair  exchange. 

Unscrupulous  international 
commerce  tends  toward  an  'anti- 
Robin  Hood'  effect:  it  unjustly 
takes  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
to  further  elevate  the  richest  of  the 
rich.  While  it  is  easy  to  blame 
shady  corporate  power  brokers 
for  this  ongoing  crime,  it  should  be 
realized  that  insofar  as  North 
Americans  benefit  from  general 
prosperity  and  cheap  commodi- 
ties, we  al  1  bear  some  responsibil- 
ity. If  you  don't  think  your  feet  are 
more  important  than  others'  suf- 
fering and  degradation,  and  if  you 
don't  wish  to  be  part  of  the  brutal 
exploitation  of  the  Third  world,  I 
urge  you  to  stop  wearing  Nike. 

Mall  Butler  is  aUofT  student 
and  a  member  of  OPIRG. 


Psychic  fair  phenomenally  predictable 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Going  to  cover  the  psychic  craft 
fair  at  341  Bloor  this  past  week- 
end I  brought  along  a  consultant  (a 
friend  who  asked  that  I  did  not 
reveal  her  name)  who  is  a 
practicing  witch. 

My  friend,  Caria  Heckitt  be- 
lieves all  the  mumbo  jumbo  about 
psychics  and  theirtarot  cards,  their 
zodiac  signs  and  theirouiji  boards. 
I  do  not. 

It's  not  that  psychics  feed  off 
people's  gullibility  -  it'sjust  that  I 
don't  think  all  that  much  about 
psychic  powers.  You  see  I,  my- 
self, happen  to  be  blessed  or 
cursed  with  a  number  of  psychic 


abi  lities  of  my  o  wn.  I  possess  the 
power  to  discern  character  Haws 
in  friends  which  they  themselves 
are  unaware  of.  I  can  divine  a 
woman's  age  and  weight  with 
uncanny  accuracy  -  regardless  of 
how  many  facelifts  she  has  had 
or  how  many  pounds  she  thinks 
she  has  lost.  And  I  have  the 
amazing  ability  to  determine  a 
couple' s  sexual  orientation  from 
a  distance. 

I  realize  that  my  psychic  powers 
are  nothing  which  will  make  me 
popularorrich.Butpsychicabilities 
are  something  we  are  bom  with  not 
necessarily  something  we  want. 

Entering  the  fair  room  I  was 
struck  by  the  piles  of  chintzy  mer- 


chandise, crystal  jewelry  and  dyed 
scarves  for  sale.  Initially  I  gravi- 
tate towards  the  table  offering 
coffee  with  lactaidorbanana bread 
with  margarine  for  fifty  cents. 
But  Caria,  who  doesn't  realize  it 
but  has  the  tendency  to  be  rather 
pushy,  pulls  me  over  to  the  tables 
with  the  fortune  readers.  Caria, 
wanted  to  have  her  fortune  read 
and  had  the  choice  between  two 
psychics. 

The  one  at  the  far  table  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  more  authentic. 
She  was  a  42  year  old  woman  who 
weighed  138  pounds  and  was 
wearing  a  black  shawl  with  glass 
beads  and  might  have  been  a  gypsy 
inorigjn.  Shecharged by  the  minute 
-  five  dollars  for  the  first  five  min- 


SCHUBERT     Mooredale  Concerts 

A  Masterful  Piano  Trio, 

Songs  and  a  Violin  Sonata 

Francine  Kay,  piano, 
"Extraordinary  musicality" 
C.  H.  Halifax 

Chul-In  Park,  violin 
Kristine  Bogyo,  cello,  TVacy  Smith,  soprano 
Sat.  Oct.  25,  8pm,  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Oct.  26,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15.  ($10  St./Sr) 


utes,  lOdollarsforlOminutesand 
30 dollars  for  30  minutes. 

The  other  psychic  was  a  pudgy 
middle-aged  man  with  a  banner 
w hi ch  read  "Star  Master"  over  hi s 
table.  He  looked  like  he  lacked  the 
foresight  to  pack  an  umbrella  on 
an  overcast  day,  let  alone  peer  into 
the  future.  He  charged  a  fiat-rate 
of  30  dollars. 

There  was  also  a  table  in  the 
comer  with  a  bell,  book,  and  can- 
dle. Foradollar  you  could  ring  the 
bell,  light  the  candle  and  open  the 
book  to  a  page  which  promised  to 
reveal  your  fortune. 

I  decided  to  invest  my  dollar 
wisely  on  a  cup  of  lactaid  and  a 
slice  of  banana  bread.  Caria,  who 
although  she  isn't  aware  of  it  is  a 


bit  of  a  spend  thrift,  decided  to 
squander  30  dollars  on  the  Stair 
Master. 

Waiting  while  Caria  and  the 
Stair  Master  played  cards,  I 
slowly  began  to  sink  into  bore- 
dom. Then  all  of  a  sudden  my 
psychic  sense  for  detecting  a 
couple's  sexual  orientation  be- 
gan to  fingle.  In  walked  a  fash- 
ionably dressed  couple,  who  I 
sensed  were  lesbians  even  be- 
fore they  began  to  kiss. 
A  little  later,  a  woman  with  a 
shaved  head  walked  in  with  her 
partner.  I  was  able  to  sense  that 
they  too  were  lesbians  even  be- 
fore the  woman  with  the  shaved 
head  introduced  her  partner  to  the 
possibly-gypsy  lady  as  her  giri- 


friend. 

The  section  editor  of  the  Var- 
sity told  me  that  I  could  write  about 
the  lesbians  so  long  as  I  include  the 
disclaimer  that  I  am  in  no  way 
attempting  to  draw  any  correlation 
between  lesbian  couples  and  psy- 
chic craft  fairs. 

After  38  minutes  Caria  and  the 
Stair  Master  were  through  playing 
cards.  While  Caria  who  doesn't 
know  it  but  can  be  terribly  obsti- 
nate at  times,  refused  to  reveal  the 
Stair  Master' s  predictions,  she  did 
confide  in  me  the  warning  that  he 
delivered  to  her  -  "watch  who  you 
associate  with." 

Michael  Rappaport  is  a 

psychic  freak. 
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HARBORD  £ 


5  minutes  from  DAR 


Rowers 

150  Harbord  St 
961-6277 


Free  Pool 

150  Wings 

price  Naciios 

V4  lb.  burger  & 
fries  only  $2.99 


Separate  Room 

for  Private  Party 

No  Charge 


FAT  TUESDAYS  ^Bl»> 
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PrestiliM  ly  ■titiwi  laitr 


ft  Sf  EClftt  FRT  TUESDRY 

"ROCK  THE  VOTE  PARTY' 


October  2Ist  at  nine  pm 

BE  THERE  FOR  A  CHANCE  TO  WIN 
A  PAIR  OF  TICKETS  TO  SEE  U2  {.IVE 

OR  BUY  THEM  FROM  SftC  FOR  $60 

Iriiitt  II  yta  fey  Site  aid  iht  liRial 
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^  CONTACT 


News  meetings 
every  Monday 
and  Thursday  @  4. 

PAY  US  A  VISIT  AT  44  ST.  GEORGE. 


VUSAC  by-election 

VUSAC  by-election  for  the  following  positions: 
•  President 
•  Scarlet  and  Gold  Commissioner 


Nominations  open 
Friday,  October  17, 1997. 

Forms  are  available  outside  the  VUSAC  office 

Nominations  close 
Friday,  October  24, 1997  at  5:00  p.m. 

Elections  to  be  held  on 
Wed.,  October  29  and  Thurs.  October  30, 1997 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Polls  located  at 
Wymilwood;  Burwash  Dining  Hall;  Sidney  Smith 

Nominations  and  voting  are  open  to  all 
Victoria  University  Students 
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News 


THE  VARSITY 


Flashers  and  hate-  student  protesters  prevail  in  Windsor 

lllvlli|lri  9  VIICIIIl|li7 

campus  climate 


BY  DORSA  JABBARi 

Varsity  Staff 

Whether  it  be  graffiti  on  a  bath- 
room wall  or  a  man  exposing  him- 
self on  campus,  recent  incidents 
are  fueii  ng  insecurity  on  campus. 

Since  September^  there  have 
been  nine  reported  incidents  of 
indecent  acts  on  campus,  includ- 
ing aman  masturbating  inan  empty 
classroom  as  two  women  walked 
by  one  evening. 

'There  is  no  one  hot  spot  on 
campus,"  said  Lee  McKergow, 
the  head  of  campus  police,  allud- 
ing to  the  most  recent  incident 
involving  a  flasher.  The  man  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  female  staff 
person  through  a  window  of  an 
office. 

"At  one  time,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  1  ibrary .  That  is  not  happening 
now.  It's  moved  from  there," 
added  McKergow. 

For  years,  women  have  heard 
by  word  of  mouth  that  Robarts  is 
a  hot  spot  for  socially-challenged 
male  tlashers.  But  now  with  men 
wideningtheir  masturbation  area 
of  choice,  women  must  be  on  the 
lookout. 

Paddy  Stamp,  U  of  Ts  sexual 
harassment  officer,  says  public 
masturbation  is  always  upsetting 
to  witness  because  it's  placed  on 
a  continuumof  violent  acts  against 
women  and  hence  changes  the 
climate  oncampus. 

"Because  it  creates  fear  and 
anxiety,  and  it  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  sexual  assault,  public  mas- 
turbation is  being  treated  as  a 
iSerious  problem  by  the  police. " 

"I  feel  safe  on  campus ,  but  then 
I  think  I  ingrain  a  false  sense  of 
^security  in  myself  because  1  do 
not  want  to  feel  paranoid,"  said 
Joanna  Pawelkiewicz,  a  second 
year  student.  She  adds,  however. 


being  flashed  wouldbean  incred- 
ibly scary  experience  for  any 
woman.  "1  just  think  that  it's  a 
really  frightening  experience  for 
anyone  to  go  through 

There  have  also  been  two  re- 
ported cases  of  racist  graffitti  in 
washroom  cubicles  in  the  last 
month— one  anti-semit ic  and  the 
other  involvingsexuaiovertones 
towards  a  particular  edanic  group, 

Yvonne  Ng  says  people  have 
to  view  hate  graffiti  within  the 
same  context—as  violence 
masked  by  the  pen. 

"You  have  to  realize  that  the 
graffiti  is  part  of  the  issue,  but  you 
have  to  look  at  the  motive  behind 
it,"saidNg.  "Essentially,onemust 
understand  that  it' s  alarger  prob- 
lem." 

Such  i  nci  den  ts  must  be  seen  as 
offensive  to  all  students,  not  just 
the  targeted  group,  says  Lance 
Davis,  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Students'  Union. 

Michelle  Lowry,  a  first  year 
graduate  student  at  Ontari  o  Insti  - 
tutefor  Studies  in  Education ,  say  s 
zero  tolerance  is  a  must  for  acts 
and  messages  with  violent  over- 
tones. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
uni  versity  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
violence  through  various  means. 
But  the  violence  in  our  society  is 
not  going  to  stop  i  n  the  university 
just  because  it's  a  university." 

A  joint  effort  is  required  by 
everyone  to  ensure  people  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  such 
behavior  is  not  acceptable,  say 
police. 

"Everybody  has  to  be  aware 
thst  these  things  do  happen.  Very 
often  people  are  apathetic.  But 
it's  everyone's  responsibility," 
said  Sergeant  Kathleen  Mason  of 
campus  police, 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Students  at  the  Uni  versity  of  Wind- 
sor are  declaring  a  hard-won  vic- 
tory in  their  struggle  to  engage 
classmates  in  the  city '  s  recent  rally 
against  the  provincial  government. 

Organizers  say  40,000  people 
took  part  in  Ontario's  ninth  Day  of 
Action  against  Harri  s  government 
policies  last  Friday.  They  estimate 
200  businesses  were  shut  down. 

Meanwhile,  University  of  Wind- 
sor activists  say  the  university  was 
virtually  shut  down  as  many  stu- 
dents opted  not  to  attend  classes 
on  the  Oct.  17  protest  day,  while 
quite  a  few  actually  headed  over 
to  the  main  rally  at  Dieppe  Gar- 
dens. 

Activists  say  student  politicians 
at  the  University  of  Windsor  are 
plagued  by  that  quintessential 
fence-sitting  syndrome  which  of- 
ten strikes  their  ilk,  but  that  didn' t 
stop  organizers  from  working 
around  them. 

"On  campus  nobody  was  doing 
anything  so  we  decided  to  mobilize 
the  campus,"  saidEnverVillamzar, 
a  member  of  the  ad-hoc  Day  of 
Action  committee  struck  to  rally 
campus  support. 

"If  they  had  held  the  Day  of 
Action  two  weeks  earlierit  would 
have  been  a  flop  for  our  campus," 
he  said. 

"We  basically  worked  our  butts 
off  those  two  weeks,"  explained 
Villamzar,  adding  the  committee 
handed  out  flyers  and  set  up  infor- 
mation booths  to  get  students  out 
there. 

He  says  the  student  councils' 
lack  of  leadership  role  in  organiz- 
ing for  the  rally  stems  from  their 
reluctance  to  support  what  they 
deem  an  anti-Harris  event. 


"If  they  had  held  the  Day  of  Action  two 
weeks  earUer  it  would  have  been  a  flop 
for  our  campus.  We  basically  worked 
our  butts  off  those  two  weeks." 


Over  the  last  two  years,  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Windsor 
have  seen  their  tuition  rise  by  1 8 
per  cent  inl996andl0percentin 
1 997  as  a  result  of  provincial  and 
federal  government  cutbacks  to 
the  post-secondary  sector. 

"The  undergraduate  student 
group  said,  'We  understand  tuition 
hikes  are  bad  but  we  aren' t  going 
to  do  anything  about  it. '  That  is  the 
message  they  sent  out  to  the  stu- 
dent body,"  said  Melanie  Spiteri,  a 
graduate  student  and  member  of 
the  ad-hoc  committee. 

'They  were  sitting  on  the  fence," 
she  added. 

But  Jill  Johns,  vice-president  of 
the  University  of  Windsor' s  gradu- 
ate student '  s  union,  says  the  asso- 
ciations all  supported  raising 
awareness  about  education  issues. 

She  says  the  undergraduates, 
graduates  and  part-time  students' 
councils  came  together  to  organ- 
ize an  education  forum  a  few  days 
before  the  rally. 

"That  was  something  we  all  did 
together  to  promote  awareness," 
she  said.  The  speakers  at  the  fo- 
rum included  University  of  To- 
ronto professor  Mel  Watkins  and 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
deputy  chairperson  Jennifer  Story. 

The  graduate  students'  union 
was  more  progressive  than  the 
undergraduates  in  their  lackluster 
support  of  the  rally,  while  the 
part-timers  supported  the  day  in 
principle.  However,  it  was  the 
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undergraduate  student  council 
president  who  fielded  the  most 
queries  at  the  forum,  all  from 
activists  demanding  an  explana- 
tion for  the  council' s  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  the  rally. 

Perhaps  Johns'  more  interest- 
ing contribution  came  as  the  city '  s 
youth  coordinator  for  the  Day  of 
Action  and  as  Ontario  vice-chair 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, who  were  highly  supportive 
of  the  rally. 

On  this  front,  Johns  says  she 
was  pleased  with  the  turnout. 
"There  were  hundreds  of  students 
participating  from  high  schools, 
undergraduates,  graduates  and  law 
students,  people  from  the  Wom- 
en's Centre,  the  university  NDP, 
OPIRG  and  the  Campus  Crisis 
Coalition,"  she  said. 

One  march  began  at  Windsor 
stadium,  which  consisted  mostly 
of  labourers,  while  the  other 
started  out  at  St.  Denis  Centre, 
the  recreational  centre  at  the 
University  of  Windsor  and  drew 
in  many  students  and  community 
groups. 

Johns  says  her  most  memora- 
ble moment  of  the  day  occurred 
when  the  two  marches  converged 
to  make  the  hike  to  Dieppe  sta- 


dium. "It  was  almost  a  symbolic 
merger  of  community  and  labour. 
I  have  talked  to  people  who  say  it 
brought  tears  to  their  eyes,"  she 
said. 

"We  have  only  started  to  help 
build  a  really  strong  coalition  in 
Windsorbetween  the  students  and 
labour,"  said  Johns.  'Theday  was 
really  charged.  It  was  exciting  to 
be  a  part  of  it." 

Michael  Temelini,  a  national 
executive  representative  for  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students, 
says  the  day  made  him  proud  to  be 
a  University  of  Windsor  alumni 
and  city  native,  especially  since 
theactivists  prevailed. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  soci- 
eties took  neutral  positions  there 
was  a  strong  student  presence. 

"I  grew  up  in  Windsor,  I  did  my 
undergraduate  degree  there  and  it 
was  a  very  good  day  for  Windsor 
and  the  university,"  adding  more 
businesses  closed  per  capita  than 
any  other  day  of  action. 

Stephanie  John,  an  OAC  stu- 
dent and  president  of  the  Kennedy 
Collegiate  high  school  student 
council,  says  it  was  exciting  for 
students  to  march  alongside  their 
teachers. 

"It  is  the  first  actual  protest  I 
have  ever  been  to  and  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  amount  of  people 
who  stood  and  fought  together," 
she  said,  "It  left  me  with  a  good 
impression  of  ourcity." 

The  speakers  at  the  main  rally 
included  teachers,  labour  leaders 
and  student  activists. 
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Students  encouraged 
to  rock  the  vote 


Teaching  hospitals 
fight  to  stay  alive 


BY  BERARDO  MANARI 

Even  though  only  a  fraction  of  U 
of  T  students  come  out  to  vote  in 
campus  elections,  the  Students' 
AdministrativeCouncilisbringing 
the  Rock  the  Vote  campaign  to  the 
Hangar  tomorrow  night  to  reverse 
the  trend  for  the  upcoming 
Megacity  elections. 

The  coalition  of  youth  activists 
are  hoping  to  get  young  people 
interested  in  the  issues  that  will 
affect  their  lifestyles  in  Toronto 
most — housing,  education,  and 
youth  employ  ment— but  most  im- 
portantly, they  want  peopleto  vote. 

The  campaign  is  spearheaded 


by  the  Metro  Youth  Council,  To- 
ronto Young  People's  Advisory 
Board,  Young  Citizens  for  Local 
Democracy,  Universal  Black  Stu- 
dents' Association  and  the  On- 
tario Coalition  for  Children  & 
Youth. 

"I  t  i  s  a  di  verse  group  that  repre- 
sents all  aspects  of  youth  in  Metro," 
said  Vicky  Smallman,  social  move- 
ments coordinator  for  the  Barbara 
Hall  mayoral  campaign. 

The  concert-forum  promi  ses  to 
draw  a  significant  number  of  young 
voters. 

"We  want  to  attract  students  to 
hear  local  bands,  have  fun,  and  get 
important  information  on  election 
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issues  from  dynamic  young  speak- 
ers," said  Angela  Valenti  from 
Youth  Challenge  International. 

One  ofthe  bands  appearing  will 
be  Surrender  Dorothy. 

SAC  president  Ted  Salgado 
stresses  that  young  people  need  to 
realize  the  government  is  not  a 
remote  entity  of  its  own. 

"A  changing  city  affects  city 
services,  policing,  and  community 
centres.  Students  and  youth  in 
general  must  recognize  that 
changes  to  government  will  affect 
their  lives,"  he  said. 

Sandy  Cabral,  an  undergradu- 
ate student  at  U  of  T,  says  a  little 
motivation  from  coalitions  like  the 
Rock  the  Vote  team  are  just  what 
U  of  T  needs  right  now. 

"Many  young  people  are  sur- 
prisingly unaware  of  the  issues, 
and  Rock  the  Vote  sounds  like  a 
great  idea,"  she  said. 

Ruchi  Bali,  another  U  of  T  un- 
dergraduate student,  says  some- 
times young  people  need  a  little 
push.  "Students  have  a  lot  to  say 
and  sometimes  they  just  need  di- 
rection toexpresslheir  opinions." 

SAC  will  take  advantage  of  to- 
morrow night's  venue  to  distribute 
voting-vitals  to  soon-to-be  pollsters. 

Since  the  mayoral  campaign 
began,  the  issue  of  a  student 
Metropass  has  already  heated  up. 
After  mayoral  hopeful  Barbara 
Hall  announced  her  intention  to 
i  ntroduce  a  Metropass  for  college 
and  university  students,  her  chief 
rival  in  the  race  Mel  Lastman  ini- 
tially said  he  was  developing  his 
own  proposal,  then  dismissed  the 
proposal  as  a  "joke"  days  later. 

m 


Refusing  to  accept  the  fate  of 
two  teaching  hospitals,  protesters 
recently  berated  both  the  provi  n- 
cial  government  and  the  Univer- 
sity ofTorontofornotstandii^up 
forthese  institutions. 

Assembling  in  front  of  Wom- 
en's CoDege,  the  handful  of  dis- 
senters w^T<ed  through  the  streets 
of  downtown  Toronto  to 
Wellesley  last  Wednesday. 

Both  Women's  College  and 
Wellesley  Central  hospitals  were 
ordered  closed  by  the  Health 
Services  RestructuringCommis- 
sion  in  July.  While  Wellesley  lost 
its  court  challenge  last  month, 
Women's  College,  designated 
recently  asacollaboratingcentre 
for  women' s  health  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  withdrew 
from  legal  proceedings. 

"I  am  hire,  tired  as  1  am,  to 
make  sure  the  government  doesn '  t 
get  away  with  it,"  said  a  spokes- 
person for  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  "They  can't  destroy 
what  these  women  in  the  nine- 
teenth-century built.  Wehavean 
obligation  to  keep  it  standing," 
she  said. 

Women's  College  was 
founded  in  1883  by  a  group  of 
women  physicians  who  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  U  of  T  because  of 
their  sex. 

"They  did  not  do  this  work  in 
vain,"  the  NAC  representative 
added. 

University  ofToronto  student 
Chantal  Stmdaram  blasted  U  of 
T  president  Robert  Prichard  and 
dean  of  medicine  Arnold 
Aberman  for  not  taking  a 
proactive  role  in  saving  two  of 


A  hospital  worker  shows 
Cotiege  Hospital. 


her  support  for  Womens 

JAN  MIRANDA 


the  university's  teaching  hospi- 
tals. 

"You  would  think  the  univer- 
sity would  be  concerned  about 
Women's  and  Wellesley,"  she 
said,  pointing  out  the  active  role 
both  played  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  between  Doctors 
Hospital  and  The  Toronto  Hos- 


pital. 

In  line  with  the  university  offi- 
cials' recommendation,The  To- 
ronto Hospital,  one  of  the  uni  ver- 
sity 's  largest  teaching  hospitals, 
has  been  ordered  to  take  over  the 
non-affiliated  community-based 
Doctors  Hospital. 

VARSITY  STAFF 


TASK  FORCE  ON  TUITION  AND  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  committed  to  offering  undergradu- 
ate, graduate  and  professional  programs  that  rank  with  those  of  the 
best  public  research  universities  in  the  world,  and  to  ensuring  that 
those  programs  are  accessible  to  all  qualified  students  including 
those  of  limited  financial  means.  In  successive  submissions  to 
governmental  panels  regarding  the  financing  of  post -secondary 
education,  accordingly,  the  consistent  position  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  endorsed  by  Governing  Council,  has  been: 

a)  to  argue  strongly  for  increases  in  public  support,  to  bring 
Ontario's  level  of  per-student  spending  at  least  to  the  national 
average 

b)  to  state  that  the  student  share  of  financing  should  not  be  set 
according  to  some  absolute  optimum,  but  rather  that  tuition 
fees  should  differ  across  institutions  and  vary  across  programs 
as  necessary  to  allow  the  University  to  be  competitive  in 
offering  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  programs  of 
excellent  quality 

c)  to  recognize  that  student  cost-sharing  must  be  coupled  with 
the  provision  by  government  and  the  University  of  the  finan- 
cial suppon  necessary  to  ensure  the  continuing  accessibility  of 
university  education  to  students  of  limited  financial  means 

d)  to  advocate  greater  autonomy  and  flexibility  for  universities  in 
setting  tuition  fees,  including  greater  differentiation  of  tuition 
fees  across  programs 

These  positions  have  been  supported  by  the  panels  to  which 
they  were  submitted  —  most  recently  by  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Future  Directions  for  Post-Secondary  Education  (the  Smith  Panel). 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  government  operating  grant  for 
universities  in  Ontario  has  been  reduced  dramatically  In  response, 
the  budget  strategy  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  been  to  mitigate 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  these  dramatic  reductions  in  large  part 
through  increases  in  tuition  fee  revenue.  The  University  has  sought 
to  close  the  gap  over  time  between  the  level  of  public  suppon  and 
the  revenue  necessary  to  provide  programs- of  excellent  quality  by 
exercising  the  full  global  scope  of  tuition  increases  allowed  by 
governmental  regulation,  and  increasing  tuition  fees  differentially 
across  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  expenditures  on  student  aid  have  also  grown 
substantially  In  the  past  year,  moreover,  gifts  and  pledges  have  been 


made  under  the  Ontario  Student  Opponunities  Trust  Fund  to 
establish  an  endowment  for  student  aid  in  excess  of  $250  million. 
Other  changes  in  policy  at  the  provincial  and  federal  level,  including 
various  forms  of  tax  relief  and  the  announcement  of  a  federal 
endovkrnent  fund  for  student  aid,  have  created  further  possibilities 
for  alleviating  the  financial  burden  of  increases  in  tuition. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  it  is  timely  that  the  implica- 
tions of  the  University's  policies  and  practices  regarding  tuition  and 
student  aid  be  reviewed.  Accordingly,  the  Provost  has  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Tuition  and  Student  Financial  Support  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference: 

1 .  to  review  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  respect  to  tuition,  including  differential  tuition  levels  across 
programs 

2  to  review  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  respect  to  student  financial  suppon,  including 
the  levels  of  support  available,  the  mix  of  need-  and  merit- 
based  criteria  of  eligibility,  and  the  balance  of  grants,  loans, 
teaching  and  research  assistantships,  work-study  programs 
and  other  means  of  suppon  available  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  at  the  University  ofToronto,  both  domestic 
and  international 

3.  to  review  current  evidence  from  Ontario  and  other  jurisdictions 
regarding: 

a)  the  overall  level  of  university  funding  per  student 

b)  the  level  of  tuition,  including  differentiation  of  tuition  across 
types  of  programs 

c)  the  level  and  mix  of  forms  of  student  suppon 

d)  the  relationship  of  tuition  and  financial  suppon  packages  to 
the  ability  of  students  of  differing  financial  circumstances  to 
enter  and  to  complete  programs  of  university  education 

e)  the  debt  loads  incurred  by  students 

4  within  the  general  policy  directions  described  in  the  preamble 
above,  to  make  recommendations  regarding: 

a)  the  principles  to  govern  the  setting  of  tuition  fees,  including 
the  criteria  for  differentiating  tuition  across  programs,  and  the 
criteria  for  the  establishment  of  self-funded  programs 


b)  the  principles  to  govern  the  design  of  programs  of  stu- 
dent financial  suppon,  including  the  criteria  of  eligibility 
and  the  coordination  of  different  types  of  financial  sup- 
pon, and  taking  into  account  the  varying  circumstances 
of  undergraduate,  graduate,  domestic  and  international 
students 

c)  mechanisms  for  clearly  communicating  the  terms  of  the  avail- 
ability of  financial  aid  to  students  and  jxitential  students 

d)  measures  of  student  financial  aid  and  accessibility  for  inclusion 
in  the  University's  annual  accountability  reports. 

The  Task  Force  will  receive  submissions  and  consult  widely  in 
conducting  this  review.  The  Task  Force  may  establish  working 
groups  with  such  membership  as  necessary  to  facilitate  its  work. 

Submissions  to  the  Task  Force  should  be  sent  to  Ms.  Lynn 
Snowden,  Secretary  to  the  Task  Force,  by  November  14,  1997. 
The  Task  Force  is  to  repon  by  January  15,  1998. 

Membership: 

Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy,  Deputy  Provost,  Co-Chair 

Professor  Derek  McCammond,  Vice-Provost,  Planning  and  Budget, 

Co-Chair 

Professor  Roger  Beck,  Chair.  Academic  Board* 
Professor  Jack  Carr,  Department  of  Economics* 
Ms.  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell, -Vice-Chair,  Governing  Council* 
Ms  Mary  Anne  Chambers,  Chair,  University  Affairs  Board* 
Mr.  KalChauhan,  full-time  undergraduate  student.  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy* 

Professor  Ron  Daniels,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 
Mr  Warren  Mar.  full-time  undergraduate  student,  St.  Michael's 
College 

Professor  Michael  Marrus,  Dean.  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Ms.  Ava  Nelson,  full-time  undergraduate^tudent.  University  College 
Professor  Wendy  Rolph,  Chair,  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  and 
Programs* 

Mrs.  Susan  Scace,  Member,  Business  Board* 
Mr.  Amir  Shalaby,  Member,  Business  Board* 
Mr.  Roben  Spencer,  graduate  student,  OISEAJT* 
Mr.  Terrence  Stephen,  Vice-Chair,  Business  Board* 
Ms.  Wendy  Talfourd-Jones,  pan-time  undergraduate  student, 
Woodswonh  College* 


*  Member  of  Governing  Council 
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Copy  centres  battle  for  student  customers 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 


In  a  crowded  environment,  copy  centres 
around  campus  are  working  very  hard  to 
show  students  they  aren't  facsimiles  of 
each  other. 

Whether  it  be  a  small  shop  with  per- 
sonal touch,  a  discount  place  with  low 
prices  or  a  giant  company '  s  24-hour  serv- 
ice for  the  procrastinator,  students  can 
take  their  pick. 

"Before  there  were  only  three  of  us  on 
College  and  everyone  thought  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  business  here  with  all  the 
students,"  said  the  manager  at  the 
Copy  well.  "Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  are 
seven  of  us.  You  see  that  sign  outside? 
We  have  to  keep  that  price  to  stay  com- 
petitive." 

Copywell  charges  three  cents  a  page 
for  a  standard  letter  size  copy.  Competi- 
tive prices  range  from  the  low  of  three 
cents  a  page  at  some  of  the  smaller  shops 
to  a  whopping  1 0  cents  a  page  at  copier 
giant  Kinko's. 

The  low-cost  strategy  helps  beat  out 
the  big-chain  competition  for  some  stores. 


"There  is  nothing  different  in  quality, 
there  are  no  gold  tints  at  Kinko's.  Price  is 
the  only  difference.  I  side-track  to  come 
here  because  it's  never  busy,"  said  a 
fourth  year  psychology  major  about 
Meko's  on  College  street. 

Kinko'  s.liowever,  has  size  and  hours  on 
its  side,  said  Alvin  LeBourgeois,  general 
managerof  Kinko's  Canada.  Starting  out 
of  a 400 square  foot  shop  back  in  Cali  fomia 
in  ]  970,  Kinko' s  has  grown  from  its  humble 
beginnings  to  850  stores  worldwide. 

"Originally,  we  started  with  a  single 
plan  to  have  a  100  stores  on  or  near 
campuses,"  he  said,  adding  the  company 
has  since  shifted  to  go  after  the  small 
business  and  home  office  crowd  as  well. 

But  the  small  copy  place  has  something 
else  on  its  side  says  Kevin  Wyane,  a  clerk 
at  Bloor  Copy  Centre,  which  charges  four 
cents  to  copy  a  letter-size  page. 

"We  can't  stay  open  those  hours,"  he 
said  about  Kinko' s  24-hour  rule.  "We  don' t 
have  hundreds  of  companies  like  them 
[Kinko's],  but  we  are  more  personal." 

Still,  some  think  the  larger  chain  is  a 
must  for  more  formal  requests. 


"Sometimes  we  need  notes  quickly," 
said  a  second-year  mechanical  engineer- 
ing student,  explaining  why  the  closest 
local  shop  is  often  his  choice.  "But  for 
anything  more  formal  and  important  I 
wouldgo  to  Kinko's," 

Management  at  Kinko's  says  this  is  a 
wise  choice. 

"We  are  open  24  hours  and  we  are 
completely  student  friendly.  If  you  go  to 
another  copy  place  you  can  get  some 
equipment  that  is  shot  and  even  dumpy. 
Kinko's  doesn't  pride  itself  on  low  cost. 
We  guarantee  quality  and  service." 

But  some  students  are  turned  off  by 
this  attitude. 

"You  can't  compare  with  Kinko's 
hours,"  said  a  graduate  student  in  interna- 
tional studies  who  frequents  a  small  shop 
on  College  instead,  "But  [Kinko's]  have 
big  prices  and  a  big  attitude ....  And  there 
are  computer  labs  on  campus  and  stu- 
dents should  use  them  instead  of  paying." 

ButLeBourgeois  disagrees. 

"In  a  round-about  way  students  pay  a 
premium  for  the  round-clock  service,  but 
we  are  quite  competitive,"  he  said,  allud- 


ing to  Kinko's  new  bookstore  photo  and 
improved  technology  to  help  students 
get  jobs  done  faster.  "If  I  had  the  access 
to  the  technology  that  Kinko's  has,  I 
would  have  gotten  straight  A's." 

Some  students  concerned  more  about 
price  aren't  sold  on  the  idea. 

"Nothing  is  different  except  the  price, 
it's  the  same  kind  of  people,"  said  a 
fourth-year  biology  student  about  why  he 


goes  to  a  shop  on  college  which  charges  4 
cents  a  copy  rather  than  Kinko's  in  the 
Annex. 

Other  managers  focus  on  savings  for 
students  to  keep  money  in  students'  pock- 
ets. "I  try  to  promote  discounts  for  those 
students  that  want  to  save  money,  but 
need  a  lot  of  services  through  out  the 
year,"  said  Copy  Centre  manager. 

with  files  from  Carlo  Tonelli 


McJobs  conference  to  battle  Mctrends 


BY  KRISTIAN  GALBERG 

With  Canada's  youth  unemploy- 
mentrateremaining stubbornly  high 
and  student  debt  climbi  ng  to  record 
levels,  the  upcoming  conference  on 
the  future  of  young  workers  couldn '  t 
come  at  a  better  time. 

The  one-day  conference  next 
Saturday,  which  poses  thequestion 
'Must  young  workers  face  a  future 
of  McJobs  and  insecurity?,'  is  an 
initiativeof  theOntario  New  Demo- 
cratic Party '  s  Dialogue  forChange. 

"We  felt  there  needed  to  be 
discussion  amongst  the  left  about 


"Introducinq  our 

S6KXZ 
...  Access;..."  . 


fcttcn 


youth  unemployment,"  said  Jacob 
Leibovitch,co-chairoftheconfer- 
ence  and  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  NDP  club. 

'  'Students  should  have  a  sense  of 
ownership  over  the  conference  and 
should  feel  they  are  directly  con- 
tributing to  the  political  process  and 
that  they  have  a  voice,"  he  added. 

The  youth  unemployment  rate 
averaged  19.7  per  cent  this  sum- 
mer, a  jump  from  9.6  per  cent  in 
1 989.  And  recent  numbers  show  a 
university  degree  isn' t  a  sure  way 
to  a  well-pay  ingjob.  Among  those 
who  live  below  the  poverty  line,  32 
per  cent  have  some  form  of  post- 
secondary  education  accreditation. 

"I  sat  in  my  economic  lectures 


and  didn't  think  a  lot  of  what  was 
being  said  applied  to  me,"  said 
Deborah  De  Angelis,  a  University 
of  Toronto  student  who  is  the  con- 
ference's  keynote  speaker. 

In  an  unprecedented  and  diffi- 
cult move,  De  Angelis  organized 
her  Suzy  Shier  retail  outlet  into  a 
bargaining  unit.  "We  as  a  group 
became  unsatisfied.  We  under- 
stood we  were  being  exploited. 
The  union  gave  us  a  voice." 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
fired,"  she  added.  "I  did  it  mostly 
for  the  other  women  because  I 
thought  since  I  was  going  to  be  a 
university  graduate  there  would 
be  a  job  for  me." 

In  the  face  of  the  increased 


insecurity  many  students  are  now 
experiencing,  the  conference  is 
tackling  both  the  causes  and  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  insecurity  felt 
by  young  workers:  contingent  and 
part-time  workforce;  employment 
standards;  supports  for  self-em- 
ployment; training  myths;  organiz- 
ing youth  workplaces;  changing 
nature  of  work  in  a  technological 
society;  and  concrete  economic 
policy  solutions  to  the  current  cri- 
sis in  youth  employment. 

In  search  for  possible  solutions, 
Anders  Hayden,  outreach  coordi- 
nator of  32  HOURS:  Action  for 
Full  Employment,  will  beleading  a 
discussion  group  entitled  "Over- 
worked vs.  Unemployed:  choices 
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for  sharing  the  work." 

"There  really  is  an  epidemic  of 
overtime,"  he  said,  identifying  this 
as  one  of  many  reasons  for  the 
current  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

"There  has  to  be  a  more  rational 
distribution  of  work  time,"  Hayden 
added,  alluding  to  France  where  a 
bill  was  recently  passed  to  have 
the  work  week  reduced  to  35  hours 
by  the  year  2000.  'This  benefits 
the  unemployed  and  the  underem- 
ployed and  improves  the  quality  of 
life  for  those  who  are  working." 

In  addition  to  a  panel  discussion 
headed  by  four  young  people,  the 


breakout  sessions  will  allow  par- 
ticipants to  formulate  recommen- 
dations for  the  Ontario  New 
Democratic  Party  to  devise  policy. 

"I  am  not  a  card-carrying 
NDPer,"  said  De  Angelis,  "but  in 
the  past  we  have  not  protested,  we 
have  not  done  anything.  We  have 
to  speak  up.  We  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  politi- 
cal party." 

The  one-day  conference  be- 
gins at  9  a.m  on  Sat.,  Oct  25  at  the 
MacDonald  Block,  Queen '  s  Park. 
It  will  be  followed  by  the  NDP's 
'Take  Back  ourFuture'  cabaret  at 
theLion'sClub. 
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AN  INVESTIGATIVE  LOOK  AT  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNTVF.T^STTV 


THE  reporting  and  recording  of  history  is  a  subjective  process.  The 
way  in  which  a  double  burrito  passes  through  your  digestive  tract  is 
not.  But  my  point  about  history  is  this:  it  is  always  selectively  told. 
Information  is  constantly  strained  through  the  colander  of  valuation, 
and  what  the  reader  receives  is  a  heavily  abridged  product.  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  the  following  report,  to  surmount  this  tradition,  with  a  commitment  to  presenting 
the  "fullest"  picture  possible  of  our  institution's  history,  so  that  by  the  end  the 
reader  will  say,  one  way  or  the  other,  that  this  article  was  full  of  something 
1825  .  Reverend  John 


Strachan,  Archdeacon  of  York, 
goes  to  England  to  petition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  but  things  do  not  go 
well  at  the  first  meeting,  where 
Strachan  initially  cannot  make 
his  plans  clear  to  the  council  and 
is  forced  to  act  out  his  proposal 
with  the  use  of  hand  puppets. 

182'  /  I  King  George  IV 

grants  a  Royal  Charter  for 
"King'sCollege"atYork, 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  obstinate  Strachan,  who 
would  sit  cross-legged  and 
pouting  on  the  train  of  the  king's 
robes  and  cause  His  Majesty  to 
drag  him  around  the  palaces  until 
the  demands  were  met. 

The  college  is  to  be  supported 
by  public  funds,  but  run  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
England,  although  it  is  agreed 
fhat  both  the  public  and  the 
diocese  must  remain  after 
meetings  if  there  is  need  to  clear 
furniture  from  the  rooms  for 
dancing. 

1834:  King's  College 

finally  opens  after  years  of 
legislative  complications  and 
protests  by  the  non- Anglican 
majority  in  Ontario  over 
Anglican  control  of  the  college. 
Also,  someone  misplaces  the 
keys  to  the  front  door. 

When  classes  begin  that 
autumn  in  the  old  Parlia- 
ment buildings  on  Front 
Street,  Reverend 
Strachan  is  the  first 
president  of  the 
university.  Reverend 
John  McCaul  is  the 
vice-president,  but  IS 
more  so  the  man  of 
college  affairs. 
Primary  authority 
becomes  a  constant 
source  of  conflict 
between  the  two 
men,  and  they 
are  frequently 
seen  standing 

on  tiptoes 
in 


front  of  each  other  as  a  means 
ofintimidation. 

The  first  student  to  enroll  is 
William  Dram*,  a  graduate  of 
Upper  Canada  College.  In  fact, 
due  to  poor  advertising  on  the 
part  of  the  university.  Dram  is 
the  only  student  that  semester. 
And  he  proves  to  be  a  less  than 
discerning  matriculant.  Although 
he  is  the  only  student  on  campus, 
he  complains  about  the  length  of 
the  lineups  at  the  College 
Registrar's  office.  He  tries  out 
for  the  sprint  team  and  the 
debate  club,  and  even  with  no 
one  to  compete  against,  he  is 
made  the  alternate  on  each. 
Dram  runs  a  subversive 
underground  student  newspaper, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  a 
ci  rculation  of  1 000,  he  reads 
every  copy  himself. 

1844  .  In  an  attempt  to 

promote  growth  of  the  student 
body,  and  to  deflect  criticism 
that  only  pupils  from  Upper 
Canada  College  have  suitable 
qualifications  toenroll  at  King's 
College,  the  Board  of  Governors 
reduces  the  admission  require- 
ments from  competency  in 
Homer,  Lucian,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
Horace,  to  the  purchase  of  a 
ticket  at  the  front  booth.  This 
proves  popular,  but  many 
students  are  forced  to  drop  out 
the  very  next  day  because  they 
have  thrown  away  their  stubs. 

1850:  King's  College, 

severing  all  ties  with  the 
Church  of  England, 
becomes  the  secularized 
"University  of 
Toronto,"  despite  a 
great  outcry  from 
the  faculty  over 
having  to 
change  the 
stationary. 
Courses 


in  Divinity  are  discontinued,  and 
since  no  one  knows  what  to  do 
with  all  the  tenured  theology 
professors,  they  are  taken  in 
wagons  one  morning  and 
released  into  the  wild. 

The  new  identity  of  the 
institution  is  generally  accepted 
once  it  is  known  that  the 
university  is  now  a  non- 
denominational  degree-granting 
body,  and  that  t-shirt  sales  have 
vastly  increased  as  a  result. 

1853  .  University  College 

isestablished  as  the  instructional 
body  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  it  is  where  all  lecturing 
and  learning  will  take  place, 
hopefully  in  that  order.  A  new 
system  of  taking  lessons  is 
prescribed:  students  will  now 
attend  separate  classes  for  each 
of  the  main  disciplines  of  Latin, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
classical  literature,  which  will 
replace  the  old  way  of  sitting  in 
a  single  large  class  and  having 
all  the  professors  lecture 
simultaneously  from  the  four 
^comers  of  the  room.  The 
administrative  body  of  the 
university  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
,   ,  separate  building,  and  will 
^  move  in  as  soon  as  the 
wine  cellar  is  finished. 

.1880:  The  Varsity 

college  newspaper,  a 
"weekly  review  of 
education,  university 
politics  andevents,"  is 
founded  by  ajoint- 
stock  company  of 
graduates  and 
undergraduates. 
At  first,  the 
university 
does  not 
provide  a 
publish- 
ing 


BY 

LOUNG 


stipend,  and  so  the  editor  must 
write  all  the  news  on  his  hand 
and  go  around  campus  displaying 
his  palm  to  everyone.  Fre- 
quently, he  is  forced  to  go  home 
with  those  who  like  to  read  their 
news  beside  the  fireplace. 
Within  the  year,  though,  TAe 
Varsity'is  assigned  editorial  and 
business  offices  in  Moss  Hall, 
and  begins  its  long,  uninterrupted 
career. 


ADVISORY 


188'  /  :  The  University 

Federation  Act  is  passed  by 
Ontario  Legislature,  which,  over 
the  next  several  years,  leads  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  the 
previously  independent  Victoria 
College  (founded  by  Methodists 
inl84l),St.Michael'sCollege 
(founded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1852),  Trinity  College 
(established  as  an  Anglican 
institution  in  1851  by  John 
Strachan  himself  after  he  left 
Ki  ng '  s  Col  lege),  plus  two  di  vi  ni  ty 
schools,  Knox  and  Wycliffe 
Colleges,  and  by  accident,  a  man 
named  Fred  who  feeds  the 
squirrels  in  Queen's  Park.  This 
unification  comes  about  because 
the  Ontario  government, 
responsible  for  education  since 
theBNA  Act  of  1867,  has 
discontinued  grants  to  all 
sectarian  institutions,  and  now 
they  are  all  running  out  of  chalk. 
The  Presbyterian  college. 
Queen's,  at  Kingston,  does  not 
enter  federation  with  Toronto,  as 
it  is  starting  to  get  crowded  in 
the  sauna  room. 

1900:  The  Faculty  of 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
isestablished,  but  curiously,  the 
university  must  still  send  the 
toaster  out  to  be  fixed. 

1006  .  The  University  of 

Toronto  Act,  or  Varsity  Magna 
Carta,  is  passed,  extricating  the 
university  from  any  political 
control  by  the  province.  The 
legal  confirmation  of  this 
independence  proves  essential, 
as  parliamentary  members  were 
interfering  in  university  business 
by  vetoing  legislation  and 
hangingtheirlaundry  on  lines 
strung  between  campus 
buildings. 

The  university  is  now  under 
complete  internal  governance, 
which  is  comprised  of  a  Board 
of  Governors,  a  Senate  repre- 
senting the  staff  of  the  various 
academic  di  visions,  the  president 
acting  as  a  link  between  the  two 
branches,  and  the  occasional 
input  from  a  group  of  men  all 
named  either  Dutch  or  Frankie 
claiming  to  be  in  the  cement 
business. 

1914:  The  Royal  Ontario 

Museum  opens.  It  is  run  by  a 
provincially  legislated  board  of 
trustees,  and  although  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  a 
controlling  interest  on  that  board, 
its  delegates  are  refused  their 
request  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  on  the  woolly  mammoth. 


The  museum  consists  of 
separate  divisions  of  archaeol- 
ogy, palaeontology,  mineralogy, 
and  zoology,  with  plans  for  a 
fifth,  the  world  of  cork.  Each 
division  is  controlled  by  a 
professorfrom  the  university, 
and  they  hold  classes  in  natural 
science  at  the  museum,  as  well 
as  renting  out  the  Egyptian 
mummies  for  use  in  first  aid 
courses. 

1919:  Hart  House 

opens.  A  gift  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  by  the  Massey 
Foundation,  because  Mr. 
Massey  found  the  bathroom 
scale  on  campus  to  be  very 
judicious,  this  building  is  designed 
to  comprise  the  non-academic 
activities  of  the  men  of  the 
university,  which  is  considered 
an  essential  component  of  the 
truly  liberal  education  for  the 
student,  and  it  keeps  them  from 
reading  ahead  of  the  professors. 
There  is  a  dining-room,  a  music 
room,  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  small 
theatre,  a  gymnasium,  a 
swimming  pool,  a  photography 
dark  room,  and  several  common- 
rooms.  But  for  the  first  few 
months,  because  of  heavy 
fumigation,  visitors  are  asked 
that  they  remain  in  one  room  for 
only  ten  minutes  or  until  they 
start  to  feel  lightheaded,  which 
ever  comes  first. 

1935  .  The  David  Dunlap 

Observatory  in  Richmond  Hill  is 
completed.  The  project  was 
initiated  by  Dr.  Clarence  A. 
Chant,  a  professor  of  astronomy 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
funded  by  the  late  Toronto 
financier  David  Dunlap,  and 
while  the  two  men  only  met  a 
few  times,  both  shared  a 
common  fascination  in  the 
cosmos,  including  whether  it  is 
far  enough  away  to  drown  out 
the  opera.  The  observatory 
houses  the  second  largest 
reflector  telescope  in  the  world, 
which  uses  a  74-inch  pyrex  disc, 
but  is  said  to  be  useless  unless 
someone  remembers  to  open  the 
drapes  in  the  morning.  The 
Observatory  will  be  used  for 
teaching  purposes,  but  students 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
remain  after  hours,  as  there 
have  been  complaints  from  as 
far  away  as  Bologna,  Italy  by 
women  who  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  being  watched  as  they 
perform  their  morning 
calisthenics. 

I960:  The  name  of  the 

Faculty  of  Arts  is  changed  to  the 
"Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science," 
the  rationale  being  that  under- 
graduates may  wish  to  seek  a 
program  incorporatingboth 
areas  of  study,  although  some 
students  do  not  get  the  point  and 
are  using  this  as  an  excuse  to 
ask  for  two  lockers.  In  a  similar 
move,  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  is 
changed  to  the  "Faculty  of  Teeth 
and  Gums,"  but  then  is  immedi- 
ately changed  back. 

The  degree  of 

"Bachelor  of  Science"  is 
established,  but  no  one  is 
notified,  and  so  it  is  assumed  by 
everyone  that  this  designation  is 
just  a  reference  to  the  social  life 
ofvirology  and  parasitology 
majors. 

1962-6  /  :  During  this 

period  of  growth  and  expansion, 
the  university  adds  26  acres  of 


land  west  of  the  original 
boundary,  then  26  acres  east, 
although  due  to  a  miscalcula- 
tion, it  is  from  the  same 
boundary  and  they  wind  up 
where  they  started.  When  that 
is  all  sorted  out,  the  university 
establishes  New  College  and 
Innis  College. 

Two  new  campus  sites  are 
created  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Colleges,  and  while  both  attempt 
to  prove  they  are  not  merely 
arteries  of  the  main  downtown 
campus  by  each  putting  out  their 
own  brochures,  their  staff 
members  are  occasionally  seen 
at  the  downtown  location 
rummaging  through  the  supply 
closets  and  running  away  with 
large  bulges  beneath  their 
jackets. 

The  increase  in  student 
enrolment  during  this  period 
exceeds  all  expectations,  and 
concomitant  downtown  parking 
congestion  leads  to  an  experi- 
mental policy:  "Park-anywhere- 
you-want-on-campus  Fridays." 
But  this  policy  is  soon  terminated 
when  a  student  discovers  the 
front  end  of  a  Buick  Skylark 
protruding  from  a  particularly 
generous  helping  of  tuna 
casserole  served  at  the  Innis 
cafeteria. 

19  73:  The  John  P, 

Robarts  Library  opens,  a 
monumental  fourteen-floor, 
architecturally-innovative 
research  facility  for  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 
The  opening  has  been  delayed 
for  several  weeks,  because 
there  is  a  general  strike  at  the 
plant  that  manufactures 
bookends,  and  so  the  entire 
Robartscollection  is  without 
upright  support.  In  the  ensuing 
panic,  the  librarians  refuse  to  let 
anyone  near  the  books,  for  fear 
of  toppling. 

1993:  The  forestry 

undergraduate  program  is 
placed  under  review,  due  to  . 
unusual  behaviour  being 
exhibited  by  its  students,  which 
is  being  blamed  on  the  unrea- 
sonable workload  advocated  by 
the  department.  Accusations 
that  forestry  students  are 
suffering  from  excessive 
exposure  to  their  work  are 
being  brought  forth  by  wit- 
nesses who  say  the  students 
are  wolf-whistling  at  every  tree 
they  pass,  while  some  of  them 
are  swinging  their  hips  notice- 
ably when  they  walk  by  a 
thicket.  Many  of  the  male 
forestry  students  are  seen 
removing  their  shirts  and 
parading  in  front  of  saplings, 
and  it  is  not  even  warm  outside. 
The  administrative  board 
decides  to  shut  down  the 
forestry  undergraduate 
program,  and  this  year  will  be 
the  final  incoming  class. 

199  /  :  Joseph  Rotman, 

just  one  year  after  being  named 
to  the  highest  governing  body  of 
the  university , donates  $  1 5 
million  dollars  to  the  Faculty  of 
Management.  In  return,  the  new 
faculty  building  is  renamed  in  his 
honour.  Rotman  kicks  himself 
afterward,  because  he  realizes 
for  an  extra  $  I  million,  he  would 
have  received  the  gift  mug  and 
picture  frame. 

*WiIliam  Dram  isa  fictional 
character. 
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TO  begin  with,  let's 
debunk  a  few  myths 
about  Atom  Egoyan. 
Firstly  (and  most 
importantly)  he  does  not  have  a 
unibrow.  His  eyebrows  are 
indeed  quite  thick,  but  they  are 
distinctly  separate.  Secondly, 
while  he  may  be  the  living  and 
breathing  embodiment  of  arty 
Canadian  film,  he  is  not  above 
his  guilty  p\esLSures;Jesus 
Christ  Superstar  is  actually  one 
of  the  great  man's  favourite 
films. 

"I  actually  watched  that  some 
days  after  shooting  because  I 
just  love  some  of  the  passages. 
I '  ve  actual  ly  memori  sed  every 
word  to  that.  I  know  the  whole 
rock  opera." 

Still ,  none  of  this  is  really  the 
point  of  this  article  (funny  stuff, 
though,  huh?)  and  it  doesn't 
really  have  anything  to  do  with 
why  I  recently  spoke  to  the  man 
himself.  Mr.  Egoyan  granted  me 
(and  a  few  other  eager  members 
of  the  campus  press)  a  chance 
to  talk  to  him  about  his  new 
movie.  The  Sweet  Hereafter. 

The  Sweet  Hereafter  is  the 
story  of  the  aftermath  of  a 
school  bus  accident  that  claims 
the  lives  of  1 4  children  in  a  small 
town  in  British  Columbia. 
Adapted  from  a  novel  by  Russell 
Banks,  this  is  the  first  of 
Egoyan' s  films  that  didn '  t  start 
as  an  Egoyan  original  screen- 
play. Which  naturally  leads  to 
the  question  of  what  it  was 
about  this  particular  book  that 
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by  Alleen  Mirakian 


prompted  him  to  take  such  a 
step. 

"The  themes  were  close  to 
what  I  had  explored,  but  it  was 
set  in  a  community  and  I  felt  that 
Russell  Banks  etched  this 
community  with  such  precision. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  me 
because  I'd  never  dealt  with  a 
community  before.  All  my  films 
have  been  about  people  looking 
for  an  identity  but  never  really 
feeling  that  they  were  within  a 
community  of  other  people.  So  I 


Ian  Holm  and  Sarah  Polley  ponder  life  in  the  The  Sweef 
Hereafter. 


felt  that  if  I  could  somehow 
create  a  sense  of  this  community 
that  it  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  for  me." 

Egoyan  experienced  some 
trepidation  because  even  though 
he  had  the  full  support  of  Banks, 
he  felt  it  was  paramount  to 
remain  true  to  the  work  while 
creating  a  good  film. 

"There  are  major  departures 
from  the  book,  but  those 
departures  were  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
the  piece,"  Egoyan  explained,  "I 
just  really  didn '  t  want  to  fuck  it 
up." 

Another  departure  for  Egoyan 
was  his  use  of  the  natural  beauty 
ofB.C.s  mountains. 

"I  really  wanted  there  to  be  a 
feeling  of  setting  these  people  in 
nature  to  show  that  there  were 
forces  greater  than  them  [to 
convey]  the  idea  of  the  perma- 
nence of  nature  given  the 
incredible  impermanence  of 
what' s  happening  to  this 
community." 

One  of  the  effects  of  the 
sweeping  views  of  the  country- 
side was  to  throw  into  relief  (for 
me,  at  least,  but  really  who  am 
I?)  the  narrow,  secular  world  of 
the  small  town.  The  idea  that  the 


town  could  not  turn  to  religion  for 
their  answers  was  very  important 
to  Egoyan.  This  left  them  with 
only  the  law  to  turn  to  for  their 
answers  to  an  accident  which  did 
not  fit  into  any  divine  plan. 

"It  is  purposely  very  secular. 
One  of  the  things  I  didn't  use  that 
was  in  the  book  was  the  role  of 
the  town  church  and  the  town 
priest.  I  really  wanted  to  remove 
all  that  and  just  have  Mitchell 
being  their  unlikely  saviour." 

Mitchell  Stephens,  the  lawyer 
who  comes  to  the  town 
promising  both  explanations  and 
revenge,  was  wonderfully 
portrayed  by  Ian  Holm,  who 
(along  with  the  rest  of  the  film) 
is  currently  being  touted  for  an 
Oscar. 

"I  always  had  him  in  mind  for 
the  film.  Originally,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  someone  else 
and  at  the  last  moment  it  didn't 
work  out.  Because  I'd  been  in 
touch  with  Ian  and  I  knew  what 
his  availability  was  like,  I  was 
able  to  immediately  extend  the 
offer  to  him,  knowing  that  at  that 
point  we'd  passed  the  point  of 
no  return,  the  film  was  going  to 
be  made  anyhow.  It  ended  up 
being  the  most  fortuitous  thing 
because  I  got  to  work  with 


someone  who  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  cast 
as  a  lead  otherwise.  So  it's  been 
amazing." 

Also  cast  was  Sarah  Polley, 
who  played  Nicole,  the  sole 
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survivor  of  the  bus  crash.  For  a 
change,  Polley  played  someone 
who  babysat  for  Bruce  Green- 
wood's kids  (in  case  you  missed 
the  sarcasm,  which,  admittedly, 
wasn't  all  that  funny  anyway, 
Sarah  Polley  played  Bruce 
Greenwood' s  kid' s  babysitter  in 
Exotica  as  well.  Oh  well.). 


"Sarah  was  a  natural 
[choice].  I  knew  that  she  had  to 
play  that  part." 

As  Egoyan  went  on  to 
explain,  the  casting  of  Bruce 
Greenwood  was  not  so  simple. 

"Bruce,  I  originally  cast  as 
Sam,  [Nicole] 's  father  [who 
ended  up  being  played  by  Tom 
McCamus]  and  Bruce  said  that 
he  would  rather  play  Billy,  that 
Billy  was  the  person  he  really 
identified  with.  So  I  had  to  step 
down  from  playing  the  role  of 
Billy  myself." 

Egoyan's  next  project  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  book  called 
Felicia 's  Journeys  for  Mel 
Gibson '  s  production  company. 
Icon  Productions.  While  it  seems 
odd  to  think  of  Egoyan  leaping 
into  bed  with  Mel  Gibson 
(figuratively  speaking),  it's  clear 
enough  that  Egoyan  will  not  be 
sacrificing  his  art  for  the  sake  of 
Mel  Gibson's  money.  After  a 
previous  encounter  with 
Hollywood,  Egoyan  is  cautiously 
looking  before  he  leaps  into  the 
kind  of  pressure  that  their  large- 
scale  budgets  will  lead  to. 

If  Egoyan's  past  work  is 
anything  to  go  by  (and  really,  it's 
the  only  thing  to  go  by),  this  one 
isn't  going  to  be  a  comedy.  Then 
again,  he  doesn't  rule  the 
possibility  of  doing  comedy  out 
entirely  (Watch  out  Jim  Carrey! 
Here  comes  Canada's  newest 
comedy  sensation. . . no,  I' m  not 
seeing  it  either.) 

"I  do  feel  that  one  day  I  do 
want  to  make  a  comedy." 
On  the  other  hand... 
"It's  difficult  when  1  spend  a 
lot  of  time  on  a  film  to  not  take  it 
seriously.  When  a  project 
consumes  two  years  of  my  life  I 
just  feel  that  I  have  to  justify  it." 

If  current  speculation  is 
anything  to  go  by,  The  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  might  just 
be  wi  1 1  i  ng  to  do  the  j  usti  fy  i  ng  for 
him  in  the  form  of  a  tacky  gold 
statuette  named  Oscar,  the  first 
ever  to  be  given  to  a  Canadian 
fUm. 

You  don't  want  to  set  up 
expectations,"  Egoyan  says  of 
the  current  rumours,  "but  you 
can't  deny  that  it  would  be 
thrillingif  it  happened. 

"It'd  be  a  huge  honour  for  the 
country." 


The  eternal  madness  of  Medea 


BY  JEFFREY  COTTRILL 

It's  only  fitting  that,  during  the  25th 
anniversary  of  women  at  Hart 
House,  the  first  1997-98  produc- 
tion by  its  Drama  Society  should 
be  Euripides'  Medea— the  story 
of  a  strong  woman  in  a  society 
overpowered  by  men. 

"I'd  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
this  play  was  written  by  a 
male.. .[yet]  there's  a  capability 
of  entering  into  the  female  mind  in 
this  play  that  I  think  is  astound- 
ing," says  MaggieTrott,  the  drama 
club's  secretary  and  the  director 
of  the  play.  "I  don't  know  how 
many  male  playwrights  have  been 
able  to  do  it  since,  and  I  have 
tremendous  respect  for  Euripides 
[for  writing]  this  powerful  female 
play." 

Indeed,  Euripides'  depiction  of 
wronged  womanhood  is  so  pow- 
erful that  it  has  outlasted  all  its 
competitors  in  Athens' 
playwriting  competition,  despite 
coming  only  in  third  place.  Two 
millenniums  ahead  of  its  timein  its 
feminist  perspective,  Medea 
arouses  our  sympathy  for  a  woman 
whose  husband,  Jason  (of 
Argonauts  fame),  has  left  his  fam- 
ily to  marfy  King  Creon' s  daugh- 
ter. In  despair  and  rage,  she  wreaks 
vengeance  on  Jason  and  his  lover 
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by  means  which,  although  cruel 
and  even  self-destructive,  seem 
like  just  desserts  to  the  intended 
victims. 

Trott,  who  directed  last  year's 
Hart  House  entry  in  the  U  of  T 
Drama  Festival,  The  Great  Fish- 
bowl,  chose  to  direct  a  female- 
oriented  play,  since  "far  too  many 
plays  are  from  a  male  perspec- 
tive"; she  also  felt  that,  as  Shake- 
speare shows  abound  on  our  cam- 


pus, calling  up  the  ancients  would 
seem  more  fresh. 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
Greek  tragedy — to  the  primary 
level  of  theatre  in  my  mind.  I 
wanted  to  take  the  U  of  T  campus 
back  to  a  raw,  brutal,  primeval 
level  of  theatre,  uncluttered  by 
convention,  [as  opposed  to]  shows- 
that  have  really  been  done  and 
seen  far  too  often.  The  language  in 
[Robinson  Jeffers']  translation, 


freely  adapted,  is  quite  contempo- 
rary; no  audience  will  have  diffi- 
culty understanding  it." 

Hero  Van  Harten,  in  the  title 
role,  has  no  difficulty  appreciat- 
ing Euripides'  poetry. 

"As  an  English  student,"  she 
says,  "I  have  a  real  reverence  for 
language.  I  saw  all  this  beautiful, 
grand,  great  language  used  to  ex- 
press emotion... I  guess  the  chal- 
lenge forme  [has  been]  finding  the 
humanity  within  the  language,  and 
realizing  that  those  emotions  are 
just  emotions  we  all  feel — just 
expressed  in  this  beautiful  poetic 
way." 

Van  Harten,  who  played  in  last 
year's  production  of  The  Tem- 
pest, was  intimidated  by  the  roleof 
a  larger-than-life  mythic  demigod 
enraged  enough  to  murder  herown 
children,  "but  once  I  looked  at  the 
script  I  realized  that  therew  a  real 
person  inside  of  that,  and  a  real 
understanding  for  who  she  is  and 
how  she  feels." 

Jonathan  C.  Parker,  who  plays 
Jason,  has  gone  through  a  similar 
experience. 

"What  I've  had  to  struggle 
with,"  says  Parker,  who  has 
played  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  Of 
Kerana,  "is  making  Jason  more  of 
a  man  and  less  of  an  archetypal 
hero.  He  does  have  more  feelings 


than  just  anger,  more  wants  than 
just  ambition.  Jason  could  have 
two  ways  of  being  looked  upon  by 
the  audience;  one,  as  the  aggres- 
sor, the  person  in  the  wrong,  and 
then  as  the  opposite — as  the  per- 
son ultimately  getting  hurt." 

And  Jason  sure  gets  hurt. 
Medea  not  only  kills  his  new  bride 
and  Creon,  she  slaughters  his  two 
children  by  her.  Modern  audi- 
ences will  likely  draw  negative 
moral  conclusions  from  Medea's 
actions,  but  Trott  isn't  as  con- 
cerned with  that  as  with  arousing 
pity  for  both  the  central  charac- 
ters. "In  the  mindset  of  Medea 
at  the  time,  this  is  her  only  action 
possible.  I  don' t  think  anyone  will 
walk  away  from  the  play  believ- 
ing that  what  she  does  is  abso- 


lutely Wg/i/,  but  I  think  that  they 
might  understand.  I'm  looking 
for  an  understanding,  and  per- 
haps a  sense  of  pathos,  rather 
than  a  sense  of  justification." 

Van  Harten  agrees. 

"What  1  would  like  to  achieve  in 
performing  Medea  is  [for]  the  au- 
dience to  at  least  be  able  to  under- 
stand, perhaps  not  to  agree  with, 
but  look  at  and  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  motivation  behind  what 
she's  doing." 

There's  one  more  performance 
of  A/eJca,  weather  permitting,  on 
Wednesday  Oct.  22  at  8  pm,  in  the 
Hart  House  Quadrangle.  Admis- 
sion is  free;  dress  warmly  and 
bring  a  blanket  for  this  ancient 
classic  of  ambition,  despair  and 
vengeance. 


JAZZ  Wednesdays 
50%  off  Tarot  readings  Wed.  and  Sat. 

w/  coupon 


Kitchen  always  open. 

11  am  -  2  am  Sun.  -  Wed.;  11  am  -  4  am  Thurs.  -  Sat. 

563  Bloor  @  Bathurst  588-3907 
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Boogie  Nights  ar\6  Tine  Ice  Storm 
sing  the  bellbottom  blues 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Wife-swapping!  1 3-inch  penises!  Roller 
skates!  All  on  the  next  Hard  Copy... 

...or  at  a  theatre  near  you.  While  pop 
music  can't  seem  to  escape  the  spectre 
'60s  idealism,  the  seedy  '70s  seem  to  be 
the  cinema's  era  of  choice.  Ang  Lee's 
The  Ice  Storm  and  Paul  Thomas 
Anderson's  Boogie  Nights  each  take  a 
look  at  two  of  the  Me  Decade's  most  self- 
absorbed  sub-cultures:  upper  middle  class 
suburbanites  and  pom  stars.  The  two 
films  may  not  have  anything  in  common 
other  than  bad  hairstyles  and  inordinately 
wide  pant  legs,  but  both  offer  startling 
glimpses  at  people  desperately  trying  to 
cling  to  free  love  fantasies  and  self-indul- 
gent lifestyles  years  after  such  behaviour 
was  de  rigueur. 

The  Ice  Storm  tells  the  story  of  two 
closely-knit  families — closely-knit  be- 
cause both  (parents  and  chi Idren  included) 
take  the  commandment  to  "love  thy  neigh- 
bour" a  little  too  seriously.  Lee's  adapta- 
tion of  Rick  Moody '  s  novel  unravels  like  a 
skewed  version  of  the  Brady  Bunch. 
Kevin  Kline  plays  Ben  Hood,  a  seemingly 
prude  Mike  Brady-type  who  commutes 
every  day  from  New  Canaan,  Connecti- 
cut to  Manhattan  so  as  to  provide  his 
faithful  wife  Elena  (Joan  Allen),  son  Paul 


(Tobey  Maguire)  and  daughter  Wendy 
(Christina  Ricci)  with  a  very  comfortable 
material  existence.  Neighbour  Jim  Carver 
(Jamey  Sheridan)  must  also  play  the  role 
of  breadwinner,  embarking  on  lengthy 
business  trips  while  wife  Janey  (a  suitably 
icy  Sigoumey  Weaver)  must  contend 
with  thei  r  space  cadet  kids  Mi  key  (El  ijah 
Wood)  and  Sandy  (Adam  Hann-Byrd) 
Thus,  on  the  surface,  what  we  have 
are  two  big,  happy,  and  very  nuclear  ^ 
families. 

Slowly,  Lee  reveals  the 
dirty  side  of  this  fresh- 
scrubbed  crew,  and  the  fi  Im '  s 
wickedly  subversivestrea) 
let  loose.  Ben  adamaniiy 
preaches  absti  nence  to  hi  s  hor- 
monal ly-charged  teenagers,? 
but  jumps  at  every  opportU' 
nity  to  hit  the  sack  with  Jane' 
and  a  bottle  of  vodka.  The 
children,  however,  see  right 
through  the  grown-ups'  moral 
grandstanding,  and  react  to 
their  parents'  barking  with 
blank  stares  and  endless  re- 
plies of  "I  dunno."  But  as  it 
turns  out,  the  parents  aren't 
that  different  from  their  off- 
spring; both  keep  their 
thoughts  decidedly  below  the 
belt.  Even  young  Wendy,  the 


sole  left-leaning  Nixon-bashing  reaction- 
ary in  the  bunch,  sets  aside  her  good  sense 
to  seduce  lunkhead  Mikeyant/hisequally 
timid  little  brother  Sandy. 

The  di  vide  between  the  two 
generations  providesf/i^  Ice 
5/orffiwith  Its  often  perverse 
sense  of 
hu-  ; 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
OF  THE  VICE-PROVOST  (STUDENTS) 

Last  spring  the  Governing  Council  approved  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Vice-Provost  (Students)  within  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost.  The  purpose  of  this  position  is  to  unify  central  administrative 
responsibility  for  students  and  to  place  this  responsibility  at  a  very  senior  level  within  the  administration,  thus  giv- 
ing both  higher  profile  and  greater  focus  to  the  University's  administrative  activities  directly  related  to  students. 

The  Vice-Provost  (Students)  will  be  a  senior  academic  administrator  reporting  directly  to  the  Vict-President 
and  Provost.  He  or  she  will  have  responsibility  for  a  wide  array  of  functions  affecting  student  recruitment  (both 
iomestic  and  international)  and  the  student  experience  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  including  admissions, 
enrolment,  student  financial  aid,  scholarships,  feUowships  and  awards,  student  information  systems  and  student 
services.  The  following  officers  will  report  directly  to  the  Vice-Provost  (Students):  Director  of  Student 
Recruitment;  University  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  and  Awrards;  Director  of  Student  Information 
Systems;  Director  of  Records,  Statistics  and  Convocations;  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Student 
Exchange;  and  Assistant  Vice-President,  Student  Services.  In  the  area  of  student  recruitment  there  will  be  a 
close  functional  integration  with  Development  and  Alumni  Affairs  and  Public  Affairs.  With  respect  to  Student 
Information  Systems,  the  Vice-Provost  (Students)  will  be  responsible  for  the  new  Student  Record  System 
(SRS)  and  for  ensuring  that  it  is  fully  integrated  with  our  other  new  administrative  systems. 

The  Vice-Provost  (Students)  will  be  the  Senior  Assessor  to  the  University  Affairs  Board  and  the  Assistant 
Vice-President,  Student  Services,  Dr.  David  Neelands,  will  serve  as  Deputy  Senior  Assessor. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  me  in  the  selection  of  the 
Vice-Provost  (Students).  The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Professor  Adel  Sedra,  Vice-President  and  Provost  (Chair) 

Professor  Rona  Abramovitch,  Director  of  the  Transitional  Year  Program  and  Status  of  Women  Officer 
Mr.  Kelvin  Andrews,  Race  Relations  and  Anti-Racism  Initiatives  Officer 
Professor  William  CaUahan,  Principal,  Viaoria  College 

Professor  Ross  Ethier,  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 

Mr.  Jacob  Click,  Student,  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  (University  College)  and  Full-time  Undergraduate 

Student  Representative  on  Governing  Council 
Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  Director,  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
Professor  Ann  Millar,  Associate  Dean,  Preservice  Programs  and  Laboratory  Schools,  OISE/UT 
Professor  Janet  Paterson,  Associate  Dean,  Humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  Sc  Science 
Ms  Sally  Safa,  Student,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (New  College)  and  Full-time  Undergraduate  Student 

Representative  on  Governing  Council 
Ms  Karel  Swift,  University  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions  and  Awards 
Professor  Paul  Thompson,  Principal,  Scarborough  College 
Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy,  Deputy  Provost 

If  you  have  views  about  the  position  that  you  would  like  to  relay  to  the  Committee  or  if  you  would  like  to 
suggest  names  for  the  Advisory  Committee  to  consider,  please  communicate  these  as  soon  as  possible  and  no 
later  than  October  24,  1997  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Beata  FitzPatrick,  Assistant  Provost,  at  27 
King's  College  Circle,  Room  225  or  by  e-mail  at  beata.fit2patrick@utoronto.ca. 


mour  (Kline's  intrusion  on  Ricci  and 
Wood's  cop-a-feel  session  makes  for  a 
wonderfully  bizarre  moment),  and  the  en- 
tire cast — Ricci  in  particular — is  excel- 
lent in  capturing  the  duality  of  their 
characters.  Unfortunately,  Lee 
straightens  out  the  quirks  for  an 
all  too  foreseeable  melodramatic 
conclusion.  But  when  The  Ice 
5rormstraddles  the  line  between 
naughty  and  nice,itischillingly 
good. 

Unlike  their  '70s  subur- 
ban would-be  intellectual 
superiors,  the  lost  souls 
that  populate  Boogie 
Nights  have  nothing  to 
hide.  They  let  it  all  hang 
out — although  in  the 
case  of  the  extremely 
w  ell-hung  Eddie  Adams 
(Mark  Wahlberg),  it's 
as  much  of  a  biological 
mperative  as  it  is  a  per- 
sonalityirait. 

Porn  may  seem 
like  a  strange  thing  to 
wax  nostalgic  about.  But, 
believe  it  or  not,  before 
the  adult  film  industry  be- 
came a  silicon  valley  of 
mass-market  low-budget  vid- 
eos, there  was  a  time  when  a 
(very)  select  few  believed  they 
could  turn  pominto  film  art  (i.e., 
they  wanted  more  than  1 5  sec- 
onds of  dialogue  between  fuck 


scenesj.  I.,.-  w,;,'///.v,  the  key  figure 
in  this  delusive  crusade  is  Jack  Homer 
(Burt  Reynolds,  saved  from  B-flick  pur- 
gatory), a  dirty  old  man  with  a  house  in  the 
hills  and  an  adoring  pom  star  girifriend 
Amber  (Julianne  Moore,  magnificent  as 
always).  The  two  welcome  the  naive 
Adams  into  their  fabricated  love  nest,  re- 
Christen  the  former  bus  boy  Dirk  Diggler, 
and  spark  a  seven  year  orgy  of  drugs, 
guns,  disco,  and,  well,  orgies. 

With  only  one  feature  under  his  belt, 
director  Paul  Thomas  Anderson  busts  out 
in  star-making  fashion.  He  has  obviously 
studied  the  Scorcesian  long  take  (the  ex- 
tended pool  party  shots  are  intoxicating) 
and  the  Tarantino  method  of  staging  shot- 
gun blasts  to  the  head;  he  could  also  be  the 
first  director  to  heighten  a  scene' s  tension 
using  a  Night  Ranger  song.  But  his  true 
talent  lies  not  in  choreographing  the  film's 
violence  but  its  violent  mood  swings.  With- 
out waming.  Boogie  Nights  shifts  from 
light  satire  to  stark  brutality,  as  Diggler's 
enthusiasm  turns  into  ego,  his  rock  solid 
career  goes  flaccid,  and  the  playful  sexu- 
ality of  '70s  pom  gives  way  to  the  ugly 
misogyny  of  the  '80s  product. 

At  two  and  a  haUhoursMoogie Nights 
may  spit  out  too  many  plot  lines  for  its  own 
good.  But  its  gritty  style,  documentary- 
worthy  pert'ormances,  and  relentless  mix- 
tape  soundtrack  suck  you  (pardon  the 
pun — well,  maybe  not)  into  a  downward 
spiral  along  with  its  tragic  figures.  When 
i  t '  s  al  1  o  ver,  you '  1 1  never  want  to  leave  this 
decade  again. 
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Stay  for  tKe  Game! 
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Jongle  Fever 


Haring  lives  on  at  the  AGO 


BY  JUDY  LUNG 


//  was  always  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate art  and  life  for  me  and  life 
was  inevitably  dominated  by 
sexuality.  It 's  probably  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  all  my  work. " 
Keith  Haring,  March  1989. 

That  being  said,  it  is  interestingto 
note  that  the  Keith  Haring  retro- 
spectiveexhibition,  showingfrom 
Oct.  17  to  Jan.  18,  1998  at  the 
AGO,  is  being  billed  as  a  family 
experience,  complete  with  Sunday 
afternoon  art  classes  for  parents 
and  kids  to  enjoy.  No  doubt,  many 
will  be  fooled  by  the  colours  and 
simple  figures,  looking  but  not  re- 
al 1  y seeing — that  is,  you  can  look  at 
the  radiating  babies,  barking  dogs, 
and  dancing  figures,  but  not  really 
see  the  rhessage  behind  it. 

Keith  Haring  ( 1 958- 1 990)  grew 
up  in  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania,  a 
small  American  town,  not  far  from 
Three  Mile  Island.  At  the  age  of 
20,  he  moved  to  New  York  City, 
and  attended  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts.  He  was  fascinated  and  ulti- 
mately inspired  by  the  street  graf- 
fiti he  found  everywhere;  as  a 
result,  he  began  drawing  on  empty 
advertising  space  in  the  city '  s  sub- 
way systems.  With  chalk  and  an 
appreciative  crowd  watching  him, 
he  would  make  his  quick  cartoon- 
like sketches;  he  was  interested 
more  in  the  idea  of  directly  com- 
municating with  an  audience,  than 
the  permanence  of  his  art. 

His  works  moved  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  subway  to  wall  mu- 
rals, sculptures,  and  large-scale 
paintings.  He  travelled  the  world, 
giving  children's  workshops  in 
drawing,  and  raising  AIDS  aware- 
ness everywhere.  In  1988,  he  was 
diagnosed  with  AIDS — not  at  all 
surprised  by  this  turn  of  events,  he 


devoted  even  more  time  to 
his  art  and  charity  work.  In 
1989,  he  set  up  the  Keith 
Haring  Foundation  to  con- 
tinue the  support  of  chil- 
dren's and  AIDS-related 
organizations.  A  yearlater, 
at  the  age  of  3 1 ,  he  died. 

Though  Keith  Haring, 
the  name,  may  be  unfamil- 
iar to  some,  his  art  will 
resound  with  familiarity  to 
all.  His  images — space- 
ships, babies,  men  and 
women,  dogs,  television 
sets — are  universal  sym- 
bols, juxtaposed  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  each 
time  taking  on  a  new  mean- 
ing.  His  works  tackle  is- 
sues of  our  time,  including 
such  concerns  as  environ- 
mental devastation,  tech- 
nological advancement, 
global  culture,  and  power 
struggles.  Each  work  con- 
veys a  message;  even  his 
technique  is  a  message. 
'They  come  out  fast,  but 
it's  a  fast  world,"  he  once 
said,  referring  to  how 
quickly  he  produces  works. 
Haring  did  not  want  art  to 
sit  behind  glass  show- 
cases— instead,  he  saw  art 
as  something  the  public 
could  understand,  appreci- 
ate, and  most  importantly,  access. 
In  this  respect,  his  work  is  ex- 
tremely successful —  its  accessi- 
bility lies  in  its  familiarity  and  sim- 
plicity. 

The  AGO  exhibit  does  more 
than  display  Keith  Haring,  the  art- 
ist— it  also  showcases  Haring,  the 
man.  In  addition  to  Haring' s  works, 
the  walls  are  lined  with  cases  that 
show  he  was  not  just  an  artist,  but 
also  an  alienated  young  man,  abig- 


hearted  activist,  and  a  significant 
figure  in  1980's  New  York  cul- 
ture. It  feels  wrong  to  peer  into  his 
journals,  to  look  at  what  he  kept  in 
his  wallet;  yet  at  the  same  time,  it 
pulls  together  the  story  of  his  life 
and  his  work,  providing  context 


and  background  to  his  art. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  assume  that  the 
works  one  sees  in  the 
wealth  of  Haring  parapher- 
nalia, from  calendars  to  t- 
shirts,  is  definitive  of  his 
work;  the  1 40  or  so  works 
on  display  prove  this  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  Yet 
more  importantly,  the  sub- 
ject matter  shown  in  such 
calendars  and  notebooks 
is  extremely  limited.  For 
those  who  expect  the 
Haring  exhibit  to  be  tame 
and  uncontroversial,  as 
seen  in  the  AGO  gift  shop, 
be  forewarned.  There  are 
numerous  works,  done  in 
that  deceivingly  simple 
style,  that  will  shock  visi- 
tors. Most  notably,  the  im- 
ages of  masturbating  men 
will  undoubtedly  ehcitdis- 
approving  comments,  as 
will  the  images  of  man  and 
dog  (think  bestiality).  Par- 
ents will  quickly  usher  chil- 
dren to  other,  seemingly 
harmless  works,  and  "ooh" 
and  "ahh"  over  the  col- 
ours and  bold  black  strokes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
visitors  will  tour  the  gal- 
lery and  will  not  marvel  at 
the  work — rather,  they  will 
condemn  him  for  his  "lack  of  tal- 
ent," and  mutterthat  they  could  do 
just  as  well.  Yet,  Keith  Haring' s 
work  is  a  testament  of  what  20th 
century  art  is  all  about:  "getting  art 
off  the  pedestals  and  giving  it  back 
to  the  people." 


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 

concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement 
for  thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

LAST  FREE  LESSON 

Thursday,  Oct.  23  5  PM  (i  hr) 

Pharmacy  19  Russell  Room  105 

LAST  COURSE  BEGINS: 

Wednesday,  Oct.  29  6:30p.m. 

140  St.  George  Room  313 

For  brochure  attend  free  lesson  or  call: 

(905)  827-1239 

R  e  a  d  1  n  g  tmprovemen  t   Centre  _j 


Open  University 
School  Teaching  Qualifications 
at  Northern  College 
SCOTLAND 

Ian  Maclean  invites  you  to  meet  him  at 

Room  1070 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Friday  24  October  at  12  noon 

to  hear  of  the  opportunities 
to  gain  certification  as 
a  Primary  or  Secondary  Teacher 
in  36  weeks  in  SCOTLAND 

If  unable  to  attend  e-mail 
i.e.maclean@norcol.ac.uk 


Erica  Jong  is  my  favorite  writer. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  I  think  she 
is  a  great  writer-and  I  mean  that 
in  the  nicest  possible  way.  Sheis 
many  things  but  a  great  writer 
isn't  one  of  them. 

I  consider  great  writers  to  be 
people  like  Joyce,  Shakespeare 
or  Keats.  But  I  can  tell  you  right 
now,  I  would muchratherre-read 
Fear  of  Flying  than  have  to  slog 
throu^  Ulysses,  or  even  Rich- 
ard III  for  that  matter. 

I  love  Erica's  books  because 
they  are  so  exuberant,  so  full  of  life 
and  so  human.  In  many  ways  she 
reminds  meof  Henry  Miller(who 
championed  her  in  bo-early  days) 
because  withboAof  them,  there  is 
a  zest  forli  ving  that  seeps  through 
the  pages.  And  besides,  theirbooks 
are  filled  with  lots  of  sex. 

I  consider  mysel  f  to  be  a  lucky 
person  because  I  was  introduced 
to  Erica' s  world  while  still  in  high 
school  byateacherwho  could  teU 
that  I  was  a  strug- 
gling but  budding 
writer  whoalso  hap- 
pened to  be  pretty 
damned  sexually 
frustrated  as  well. 
Pearl  Lake  (the 
teacherin  question) 
loaned  me  her  copy 
of  Parachutes  and 
Kisses,  the  final 
installment  of 
Jong's  Isadora 
Wing  trilogy,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a 
watershed  moment. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  I 
love  Erica  Jong  and  these  are 
some  of  them: 

•Her  heroines  do  stupid  things 
just  likereal  people.  Isadora  Wing 
(one  of  her  most  famous  charac- 
ters) is  never  worried  about  em- 
barrassing herself  She  will  throw 
herself  underacar  to  get  back  an 
old  lover.  Isadora  makes  my  ac- 
tions look  sound.  lappreciate  that. 
•In  Fanny:  The  true  adventures 
of  Fanny  Hackabout  Jones  (a 
loose  retellingofJohnaeeland's 
Fanny),  Jong  manages  to  fill 
pages  with  1 7th  century  slang  for 
male  and  female  genitals  such  as 
"The  eye  that  weeps  most  when 
best  pleased."  I  respect  that  kind 
of  dedication  to  research. 
•She  writes  good  sex  scenes.  This 
IS  a  very  hard  thing  to  do — trust 
me,  I  have  spent  many  lonely 
hours  trying  to  write  good  sex 
scenes.  Anyone  who  can  insert 
sentences  like  "He  played  lusty 
tunes  on  my  clit,"  into  a  novel 
successfiilly  deserves  a  medal. 
•She  represents  the  '80s  like  no 
one  else.  Nothing,  not  even  the 
most  truthful,  depressing  Bret 
Easton  Ellis  passage  could  de- 


BY     KERR!  HUFFMAN 


scribe  the  horrors  of  the  '80s  like 
Jong's  description  of  a  Zandra 
Rhodes  outfit. 

•She  made  the  "Zipless  fuck" 
part  of  out  language,  even  if  it 
isn't  part  of  our  lives. 
•She's  a  hopeless  romantic. 
When  her  characters  fall  in  love, 
I  generally  fall  with  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  she 
is  the  most  gracious  writer  I  have 
ever  hounded  at  a  book  signing. 
Years  ago,  when  I  was  young 
enough  not  to  know  any  better,  I 
went  to  a  reading  for  A«>'  Wom- 
an's Blues 
(probably  her 
weakest  book) 
and  waited  at  the 
book  signing  ta- 
ble until  1  was  the 
last  person  to  be 
there.  I  talked  her 
ear  off  as  1 
handed  her  book 
after  book  after 
book  to  sign.  I 
even  went  so  far 
as  to  tell  her  that 
Ihad  stolen  some 
of  her  poetry 
books  from  the  library  because 
they  were  no  longer  in  print. 

Clearly,  I  was  then  in  stalker 
mode,  but  this  didn't  phase  her 
ons  bit  (after  all  this  is  a  writer 
who  has  had  male  fans  writing  to 
her  asking  for  her  underwear- 
sadly  I  have  yet  to  get  a  request 
like  that).  She  had  the  gracious- 
ness  to  talk  with  me  for  an  hour, 
expressing  her  frustrations  about 
the  unwillingness  of  publishing 
companies  to  put  out  more  vol- 
umes of  poetry  and  listening  to 
me  quote  back  her  own  poetry  to 
her.  Most  people  would  not  be 
able  to  contain  their  laughter  at 
the  spectacle  that  I  was  that  night, 
but  she  simply  signed  all^of  my 
books. 
Warmly, 
EricaJong 

And  yes,  I  still  have  all  of  the 
Erica  Jong  poetry  volumes  that  1 
stole  from  the  library. 
Erica  Jong  will  be  speaking 
this  Friday  Oct.  24  at  8:30 p.m. 
in  the  Harbouifront  Centre's 
Brigantine  Room  as  part  of  the 
International  Festival  of  Au- 
thors, For  ticket  information, 
call  973-4000. 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


Y\\a 


Free  email  account  set-up  w/  coupon 
Surf  the  net  @  T1  speeds! 
FASTEST  NET  CAFE  IN  TORONTO. 


Kitchen  always  open. 

11  am  -  2  am  Sun.  -  Wed.;  11  am  -  4  am  Thurs.  -  Sat. 

563  Bloor  @  Bathurst  588-3907 
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Rosnes  rises  to  the  Top 


//e/(C/works 


The  work  of  two  very  different 
artists  comprises  the  latest  exhibit 
at  Hart  House's  Justina  M. 
Bamiclce  Gallery.  Giuseppe  Di 
Leo' %  Botanikos/ 


ego  receiver 
(West  Gallery) 
and  Gary  Evans' 
Field  Work  {E&%i 
Gallery)  both  pro- 
vide the  viewers 
with  interesting 
and  thought  provoking  works. 

Di  Leo,  in  his  first  solo  exhibi- 
tion in  Toronto  since  1 990,  delves 
into  the  relationship  between  tech- 
nology and  nature.  He  mixes  wa- 
tercolour  with  pencil  drawing  (of 
photographic  quality)  and  various 
objects  from  his  environment.  By 
juxtaposing  pairs  of  objects,  such 
as  an  oil  pump  and  a  flower  in  the 
same  artistic  style,  with  no  appar- 
ent bias  to  either  the  manufac- 
tured or  the  grown,  Di  Leo  chal- 
lenges the  viewer  to  think  about 
theenvironmenthumans  havecre- 
ated  in  the  natural  world. 


Bo\an\kos/ego  receiver 
and  Field  Work 
Until  Nov.  7 
Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery 
{Hart  House) 


Evans,  however,  provides  stark 
contrast  to  Di  Leo's  work.  His 
work  is  comprised  of  his  impres- 
sionsof  the  forests  aroundhis  North- 

 em  Ontario 

home.  The 
images  con- 
sist of  ab- 
stract col- 
ours mixedin 
a  way  that 
the  viewer 
cannot  help  but  see  the  individual 
trees,  paths,  and  rays  of  light  that 
have  worked  their  way  through  the 
canopy.  Something  about  these 
paintings  is  very  soothing;  one  can 
stare  at  these  abstract  woods  for 
many  minutes  simply  reveling  in  the 
beauty  of  nature.  While  Di  Leo 
expresses  adefinite  anxiety  for  what 
humans  havedone  for  nature,  Evans 
expresses  all  that  is  good  and  needs 
to  be  preserved.  Despite  their  initial 
difference,  these  two  artists'  work 
build  on  each  other  and  create  a 
very  dynamic  show. 

WILL  RUPP 


BY  JAKOB  VON  BAEYER 

Canadian  bom  jazz  pianist  Renee 
Rosnes  definitely  can' t  complain 
about  being  under-worked.  Fresh 
out  of  the  studio  with  her  newest 
release  As  We  Are  Now  (EMI), 
Rosnes  has  taken  her  working 
group  on  the  road,  making  a  stop 
last  week  at  the  Top  O'  the  Sena- 
tor here  in  Toronto. 

However,  this  U  of  T  alumnus 
is  no  stranger  to  busy  schedules. 
Ever  since  she  was  awarded  a 
Canadian  Council  grant  and  moved 
to  New  York  in  the  mid-80s,  the 
work  hasn't  stopped  rolling  in.  It 
was  those  eariy  gigs  with  Joe 
Henderson  and  Wayne  Shorter 
that  proved  invaluable  training  for 
the  young  pianist,  establishing  her 
i  n  the  very  competiti  ve  New  York 
jazz  scene. 

"When  I  got  there,"  she  says,  "I 
had  the  full  intention  of  coming 
back.  I  began  to  get  some  gigs  and 
1  just  never  left.  I'm  still  there." 

Rosnes'  reputation  continues  to 
grow,  forcingthe  hardworking  pi- 
anist to  balance  her  band  duties 
with  her  duties  as  a  side  musician 
in  other  people's  outfits. 

"I  still  know  how  valuable  it  is  to 
play  with  other  people,"  she  re- 
marks. 'There  are  the  gigs  that  I 
want  to  do  because  the  music  is 
great  or  because  they  are  my 
friends.  Like  [this]  week  I '  m  play- 
ing  with  Bobby  Hutcheson  at  the 
Vanguard,  and  the  week  after  with 
Russell  Malone."Butsheisquick 
to  add,  "within  the  past  three  or 
four  years  being  a  leader  has  be- 
come more  of  a  priority." 

This  priority  has  resulted  in  five 
albums  and  three  Juno  awards, 
which  are  just  some  of  the  perks  of 
playing  with  her  band  night  after 
night. 

"When  I  have  a  working  band 


Get  your  supplies 
before  they  get  you! 


15%  Off  Supplies* 

Writing  &  Office  Supplies 
'Excluding  calculators, 
camera  and  audio 
accessories,  confectionery  1 

October  20th-24th 

Supplies  Department 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Monday-Friday  9am-6pm,  Saturday  10am-5pm,  Sunday  12am-5pm 


and  we're  on  the  road,"  she  en- 
thuses, "there '  s  nothing  better  than 
that.  Playing  and  letting  the  music 
develop,  it's  an  organic  process. 
You  can't  beat  that." 

But  as  receptive  as  Rosnes  is 
toward  hergrowing  publicity  and 
reputation,  she  does  not  mince 
words  when  it  comes  to  labelling 
her  music. 


"I  don' t  like  labels  because  peo- 
ple start  having  expectations  about 
what  they  think  they  want  to  hear. 
Pat  Metheny  once  said  that  he 
thinks  of  jazz  as  a  verb  rather  than 
a  noun.  It's  something  that's  in  a 
constant  process  of  changing,  in 
that  it '  s  so  many  different  kinds  of 
music  and  [the  word]  jazz  is  just  a 
banner." 


Rosnes'  desire  to  keep  the 
music  fresh  and  void  of  any  stere- 
otypes is  reflected  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  conducts  her  band 
night  to  night. 

"Let  the  music  happen,"  she 
says.  "The  best  way  1  have  found 
from  working  with  various  leaders 
who  have  that  [open]  mindset  is 
[toj  let  the  music  do  what  it  will.  I 
mean,  come  on — when  you  have 
Jack  DeJohnette  on  drums  what 
do  you  tell  him?  If  you  start  point- 
ing things  out — dothis,dothat — 
then  you're  not  getting  the  full 
breadth  of  the  person  playing.  If 
you  do  that,  you  start  putting  peo- 
ple into  boxes  and  I  don't  like 
that." 

Even  with  such  a  liberal  out- 
look, Rosnes  still  maintains  an  origi- 
nal sound,  due  in  part  to  herchoice 
of  covers  and  the  originals  which 
make  up  a  lion's  share  of  her 
band's  selections. 

'The  music  speaks  for  itself,  I 
don't  really  worry  about  it,"  she 
says.  "I've  been  accused  of  being 
too  democratic  with  my  band,  let- 
ting them  play  too  much.  I  really 
don't  care — I'm  doing  what  feels 
good  musically.  I've  chosen  peo- 
ple and  I '  ve  written  the  material.  I 
say  what  happens  on  stage  and  1 
play.  What  more  do  you  want?  I 
don't  really  care  what  my  critics 
say — I  take  it  all  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  I  know  where  I'm  at,  I  know 
where  the  music' s  at,  I  know  where 
the  band  is  at.  I  do  it  the  way  I  want 
to  do  it;  I  have  to,  it's  the  only  way 
I  know  how.  And  that's  the  way 
any  musician  should  be  doing  it." 

Indeed.  Rosnes  put  on  an  excit- 
ing set  last  Thursday  night,  build- 
ing and  (in  her  words)  "greasing" 
the  band's  repertoire.  Shecontin- 
ues  to  play  all  over  the  worid,  with 
her  band  and  with  others,  bringing 
jazz  to  a  town  near  you. 


Golden  Key  Honour  Society 
University  of  Toronto  Chapter 
presents 


r' Annual 
Honorary  Members 
Wine  8c  Cheese 

Honorary  Members  Include: 

Margaret  Atwood  •  Adrienne  Clarkson 
John  Polyani  •  Roseann  Runte  •Jean  Smith 

Tuesday  October  21,  4:30  -  7:00  pm 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College 
R.S.V.P.  (416)  609-3157 

Hall  capacity  is  limited  to  200  members. 
Please  leave  your  name  and  telephone  number. 


Reception  for  New  Members 

Friday,  November  21,  1997 
Convocation  Hall 
Key  Note  Address:  Dr.  Polyani 

Deadline  for  applications:  Sunday,  October  26,  1997 
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Playing  God: 

Duchovny  not 
so  divme 


Sip,  don't  swill:  the 
delicate  Wines  of  Tuscany 


BY  JUDY  LUNG 


The  onl  y  good  thi  ng  about  ^/try- 
ing God,  directed  by  Andy 
Wilson,  is  its  wealth  of  attrac- 
tive actors  (which  according  to 
some  people.isall  agood  movie 
needs).  David  Duchovny  stars 
as  a  surgeon  who  loses  his  li- 
cence,  finds  h  i  mself  i  mmersed 
in  a  drug  addiction,  and  one 
night,  helps  a  man  he  shouldn' t 
have.  This  changes  his  life  ir- 
revocably; as  the  story 
progresses,  the  doctor  is  be- 
friended by  the  oh-so-hip  gang- 
ster-type Ray  Blossom  (Timo- 
thy  Hutton),  and  is  lured  into  the 
underground  world  of  crime. 
Advertised  as  a  suspense 

I  thriller,themovieisn'tentirely 
certain  of  what  it  wants  to  be. 
Sure,  there's  lots  of  gratuitous 
violence  and  the  mandatory  car 
chase  along  the  way,  but  Wil- 
son's use  of  techniques,  such 
as  diamond-cut  dissolves  and 
cheesy  narration,  make  the 
movie  much  more  laughable 

I  than  intended.  Unfortunately, 


the  film  is  also  cursed  with  stilted 
dialogue  and  a  predictable  plot, 
making  this  more  of  an  embar- 
rassment to  Duchovny  than  any 
pom  he  may  have  done. 

Duchovny,  more  commonly 
known  as  Agent  Fox  Mulder,  is 
famous  for  his  rambling,  mo- 
notonous, yet  always  intriguing, 
speeches  on  The  X-Files.  It 
comes  as  quite  a  shock  to  hear 
such  lame  lines  as  "Relax  Ray — 
have  a  smoke !"  and  "I  promised 
myself  I  wouldn't  get  high  to- 
night" coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
Not  to  mention  the  horrid  voice- 
over  that  comes  up  every- 
where— it's  preachy,  it's  corny, 
and  it's  painful  to  listen  to.  His 
understated  style  of  acting  does 
not  work  well  here — his  por- 
trayal of  the  doctor  is  not  at  all 
believable.  However,  he  does 
look  good. 

Timothy  Hutton,  last  seen  as 
the  smoulderingly  sexy,  piano- 
playing  would-be  pedophile  in 
Beautiful  Girls,  looks  even  bet- 
ter in  this  film.  Donning  retro 
polyester  suits,  and  sporting  a 


newly  bleached  blond  haircut,  I 
Hutton  makes  Ray  Blossom,  j 
thesuavecriminalboss,amuch| 
funnier  character  than  likely  j 
intended.  He'squite  amusing} 
to  watch,  though  terribly  un- 
convincing. If  the  film  was  I 
meant  to  be  a  comedy ,  it  would  | 
have  been  perfect;  alas,  in  this  | 
action  flick,  however,  his  per- 
formance is  slightly  out  of| 
place. 

Playing  God  would  have! 
fared  better  as  an  off-beat  | 
Pulp  Fiction-esque  movie.  If  I 
this  was  the  i  ntent,  i  t '  s  a  weak  [ 
attempt  as  such.  On  the  whole,  j 
it  seems  as  if  Wilson  didn'tj 
know  what  he  wanted,  didn' t  j 
know  what  he  was  doing,  and  | 
wavers  between  too  many| 
genres  as  a  result.  An  aes-| 
thetically  pleasing  movie. 
Playing  God  is  nothing  more  I 
than  the  run-of-the-mill  Holly- 1 
wood  garbage  that  we  have| 
become  so  accustomed  to.  Ai 
must-see  for  fans  of| 
Duchovny  and  Hutton;  a  flop  j 
for  everyone  else. 


BY  ERIC  PIETERSMA 

Alternately  celebrating  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  and  mourning  the  very 
passing  of  it,  the  Tarragon  Thea- 
tre's  presentation  of  Conrad 
Alexandre wicz's  The  Wines  of 
7'MJcan>'is  an  exhilarating  buttrou- 
bled  piece. 

The  play  focuses  on  the  final 
journey  to  Italy  of  two  gay  men, 
one  of  whom  is  dying  of  AIDS. 
Framed  by  the  narration  of  the 
now-alone  Ben  (Shawn 
MacDonald),  the  story  focuses  on 
the  couple's  first  meeting,  the 
emergence  of  their  love  for  one 
another,  and  the  subsequent  death 
of  Ben's  partner,  Edward  (Shaun 
Phillips). 

The  play  is  adeliberate  contem- 
plation of  the  collision  between 
"gay  love"  and  commitment,  be- 
tween life's  fleeting  pleasures  and 
the  press  of  mortality. 
Alexandrowicz  has  said  that  AIDS 
is  a  force  that  unites  these  ten- 
sions. Indeed,  the  historical  fasci- 
nation of  poets  and  playwrights 
with  the  merging  of  sexuality  and 
death  is  here  lifted  to  a  new  level 
of  synthesis. 

Butitis   


the  haze  that  surrounds  the  piece' s 
narrative  focus  that  paradoxically 
provides  its  true  essence.  Vari- 
ously merging  pure  dance,  mono- 
logue, operatic  singing,  and  spo- 
ken text.  The  Wines  of  Tuscany 
dazzles  the  audience  with  the  rich 
vital  swirl  that 
surrounds  its  cen- 
tral story  of  en- 
croaching death. 

The  trouble 
with  Wjnej  is  that 
the  haze  and  the  focus  are  too 
distinct.  Dance-theatre  is  fraught 
with  a  central  risk:  "swilling"  too 
freely  from  one  form  fails  to  merge 
the  potentials  of  the  other  Here, 
the  liquid  swirl  of  the  piece's 
"dance"  aspects  collide  with  the 
play's  wooden  treatment  of  its 
narrative  movement.  This  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  clumsy 
blocking  and  less-than-inspired 
acting  of  the  traditional  "dramatic" 
portions  of  the  play.  The  inexora- 
bility of  Edward' s  death  seems  to 
overwhelm  Alexandrowicz' s  dra- 
mafic  capabilities  and  the  actors' 
dramatic  ranges. 

But  both  the  writer's  and  ac- 
tors' talents  explode  mto  lull 
sensual  view  when  the  piece 
moves  beyond  its  conven- 
tional dramatic  mo 
ments.  Ex- 


The  Wines  of  Tuscany 
Until  Nov.  16 
Tarogon  Theatre 

(30  Bridgman  Ave.) 


tended  poetic  reveries  inspired  by 
wine,  moments  of  powerful  oper- 
atic singing  and  taut,  energetic 
dance  rework  the  "play"  into  a 
beautiful  celebration  of  living,  of 
life,  and  of  the  memory  of  that 
living. 

The 
Wines  of  Tus- 
cany is  part  of 
a  diversifica- 
tion of  conven- 
tional theatre,  a 
trend  that  has  been  gaining  strength 
since  the  theatrical  works  of  Ger- 
man choreographer,  Pina  Bausch, 
first  hit  Canadian  boards  in  the 
eariy  '80s.  Since  then,  Canadian 
thespians  have  been  engaged  in  an 
ever-quickening  waltz  with  dance- 
theatre's  potential.  Montreal  and 
Vancouver  have  been  constant 
homes  to  Canadian  dance-thea- 
tre, and,  with  its  addition  of  a  per- 
manent dance  floor  in  its  studio 
theatre,  the  Tarragon  Theatre  ap- 
pears to  be  joining  Canada's  de- 
veloping interest  in  the  form. 

Alexandrowicz,  along  with 
his  company  Wild  Excursions 
Performance,  has  made  a  vi- 
tal  contribution  to  thedevelop- 
■   ment  of  this  medium  of  expres- 
sion; with  over  40  original 
works  to  his  credit,  and  with 
three  successful  Vancouver 
runs  of  The  Wines  of  Tus- 
cany behind  him,  his  posi- 
tive impact  seems  assured. 
Whi le  i n  Winesthc  true  and 
fluid  merging  of  dance  and 
theatre  eludes 
Alexandrowicz,  the  piece 
proves  to  be  a  tantalizing 
si  p  from  the  potential  red 
wine  experience  of  vin- 
tage dance-theatre. 


DAVID  DUCHOVNY  FREE  STUFF!!!! 


PLAYING 


The  Varsity  and  Buena  Vista 
Pictures  hove  FREE  Playing  God 
T-shirts  and  soundtrack  CDs  to 
give  away.  To  v/in,  you  must  come 
dov/n  to  44  St.  George  and  do 
your  best  imitation  of  god. 
We're  serious. 
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DOUGLAS  OWRAM 

Professor  of  History 
University  of  Alberta 


October  28,  1997  -  8  pm 
Barbie's  World:  Class  and 
Culture  in  the  1950s 

Room  140, 

University  College, 

15  Bang's  College  Circle 

October  29,  1997  -  2  pm 
How  Continental  was 
Canadian  Society 
in  the  1950s? 

Upper  Library, 
Massey  College, 
4  Devonshire  Place 


Open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information  call  (416)  978-3365 


U  01   T  Bookstore 


r\ia 


APPLICATIONS: 
Word,  Excel,  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop  and  more. 
B/W  output:  25*  Colour:  $1.00 
15<  /min  computer  time 


Kitchen  always  open. 
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Baseball  one  win  away 


Women's  soccer 
playoff  hopes 
dashed  by  Queen's 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsitv  staff 

Their  playoff  hopes  hung  by  a 
string,  and  when  all  was  said  and 
done  for  the  U  of  T  women's 
soccerteam,  the  string  just  wasn 't 
strong  enough. 

Queens  3,  Blues  2 

The  Blues'  season  ended  Fri- 
day evening  in  Kingston,  as  they 
lost  a  close  3-2  decision  to  the 
Queen '  s  Golden  Gaels.  The  team 
U  of  T  was  competing  against  for 
the  fourth  and  final  Ontario  East 
playoff  spot,  the  Carleton  Ravens, 
made  it  official  by  beating  Trent 
3-]  on  Saturday  to  earn  the  re- 
mainmg  berth. 

"It  was  our  best  game  of  the 
sea.son  in  terms  of  pulling  ii  all 
together...  1  was  pleased  with  the 
effort,  but  we  could  ha ve  won  the 
game,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Niki  Nicolaou,  who  has  seen  her 
squad  miss  the  playoffs  for  the 
last  two  years,  after  making  it  into 
'the  post-season  the  previous  10. 

Thecoach  was  nonetheless  able 
tohandletheloss  with  perspective. 

"If  s  always  di.sappointi  ng  miss- 
ing the  playoffs,  but  considering 
what  happened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  the  way  we"  vc 
progressed  up  to  now,  the  players 
should  be  proud  of  themselves," 
feroarked  Nicolaou,  who  entered 


the  year  with  only  a  handful  of 
veterans  and  thus  had  to  work 
with  a  very  young  team. 

The  Blues,  who  looked  very 
much  like  a  squad  full  of  rookies 
at  the  outset  of  their  1997  cam- 
paign, played  excellently  in  the 
second  half,  earning  a  win  and  a 
tie  against  nati  onally-ranked  York 
and  losing  one-goal  games  to  top- 
ranked  Ottawa  and  Queen's  on 
Friday. 

In  fact,  last  week's  game 
against  theGaels  could  have  been 
a  victory,  if  not  for  the  Blues' 
inability  to  finish  off  scoring  op- 
portunities at  the  Queen' s  end.  U 
of  T  had  numerous  chances  to 
build  on  a  I  -0  lead  that  it  had  for 
the  first  65  minutes  of  the  game, 
but  just  couldn' t  convert  on  them. 

TheGaels  made  the  Blues  pay, 
scoring  three  quick  goals  in  the 
span  of  15  minutes  to  seal  the 
victory. 

For  U  of  T,  Trisha  Hewson  had 
both  markers,  and  several  more 
shots  around  the  goal,  including 
two  that  hit  the  crossbiu'.  Two 
veteran  players  also  went  out  with 
abang:  fuUbackJenniferChenhall 
had  a  strong  game  on  defence, 
while  goalkeeper  Carol  Seymour 
played  a  strong  match  with  a  bro- 
ken finger. 

The  Ontario  championships 
take  place  this  weekend  in  Wa- 
terlo<3. 


Blues  can  get 
into  nationals 
with  victory 
over  York 

BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

For  the  U  of  T  baseball  Varsity 
Blues,  blowing  three-mn  leads  and 
hitting  grand  slams  are  becoming 
everyday  feats.  Thanks  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  team  doesn't  seem  overiy 
concerned  about  the  former. 

In  their  latest  diamond  adven- 
ture, the  Blues  swept  a 
doubleheader  from  Queen' s  Uni- 
versity 6-4  and  4-3  on  a  very  chilly 
Tuesday  night  at  Stan  Wadlow 
Park  in  East  York  to  win  their 
best-of-threedivisionsemifinal  and 
advance  to  the  best-of-three  On- 
tario East  final  against  York  Uni- 
versity this  past  weekend. 

Blues  6,  Queens  4 
Blues  4,  Queens  3 

In  game  one,  the  Blues  started 
out  horribly  against  Queen's 
starter  Peter  Lechner,  and  found 
themselves  trailing  4-0  heading 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sixth,  mostly 
due  to  bad  base-running.  In  the 
first  inning,  Jonathan  Cardella 
made  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
score  from  second  on  Mark 
Moore's  single  and  was  thrown 
•  out  by  Queen's  right  fielder  Mark 
Coffey.  In  the  fourth,  Moore  was 
nabbed  at  the  plate  on  the  front 
end  of  a  botched  double-steal, 
and  an  inning  later,  Mike  Didier 
was  thrown  out  at  the  plate  when 
he  tried  to  score  on  Henry  Yap's 
grounder  to  third,  killing  a  poten- 
tial rally. 

The  Blues  woes  continued  into 
the  sixth,  when  starter  Mike  Loreto 
ran  out  of  gas  with  one  out  and 
Didier  came  on  to  pitch  in  relief. 
Didier  promptly  committed  a  balk 
to  send  Queen' s  Jeff  Heinbum  to 
third  before  uncorking  a  wild  pitch 
to  bring  him  home  and  give  the 
Gaels  a  4-0  lead. 


In  the  bottom  of  the  inning,  how- 
ever, the  Blues'  Ray  Victorino 
was  hit  by  a  pitch  leading  off  and, 
following  walks  to  Moore  and  Mike 
Patterson,  Didier  came  to  the  plate 
with  the  bases  loaded  to  face  re- 
liever JeffTaylor.  This  time,  Didier 
came  through,  crushing  the  sec- 
ond pitch  from  Taylor  into  the 
night  sky  for  a  grand  slam  to  tie  the 
game  4-4. 

Two  singles  and  a  walk  later, 
Victorino  came  up  for  the  second 
time  in  the  inning  and  singled  home 
two  more  runs  to  put  the  Blues  on 
top  to  stay. 

"I  was  just  really  pumped,"  said 
Didierof  his  towering  slam,  which 
keyed  the  Blues'  six-run,  eleven- 
batter  comeback  inning.  "We  know 
we  can  ral  ly .  We '  ve  got  one  of  the 
best  batting  teams  in  the  league,  so 
we  can  come  back  from  any  defi- 
cit." 

To  top  it  off,  Didier  struck  out 
the  side  to  finish  off  Queen's  in 
the  seventh  and  earn  the  victory 
in  the  Blues'  first  win  of  the 
playoffs. 

In  the  second  game,  the  Blues 
built  a  3-0  lead  behind  solid  pitch- 
ing from  Kevin  Brown,  who  gave 
up  two  hits,  struck  out  eight  and 
faced  only  1 9  batters  through  six 
innings. 

In  the  seventh,  however,  with 
two  runners  on  and  the  Blues  only 
one  out  away  from  clinching  the 
series  victory.  Brown  allowed 
back-to-back  doubles  to  Aaron 
Collins  and  Jeff  Fairbaim  which 
tied  the  score  3-3. 

Then,  with  two  out  and  the  bases 
loaded  in  the  bottom  of  the  inning, 
the  Blues  ended  the  bizarre  game 
when  Queen's  reliever  Matt 
Gallupe  threw  a  pitch  in  the  dirt, 
and  Yap  scampered  home  from 
third  with  the  series- winning  run, 
giving  Brown  the  victory  despite 
his  shaky  seventh. 

"Queen's  is  a  great  ball  team," 
said  Cardell  a  after  the  sweep  ."Give 
them  all  the  credit  in  the  world,  but 
I  think  the  better  team  won." 

The  series  win  led  U  of  T  to 
game  one  of  their  best-of-three 
division  final  against  York  on  Sat- 
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urday  at  Stan  Wadlow  Park.  De- 
spite York's  league-leading  18-2 
regular  season  record,  the  Blues 
breezed  past  them  12-5. 

It  was  Didier  who  once  again 
stole  the  show,  as  he  hit  yet  an- 
other grand  slam — his  third  of  the 
year  and  second  in  three  playoff 
games — to  key  the  Blues'  seven- 
run  sixth  inning. 

Didier  was  the  Blues'  starting 
pitcher  in  the  game  as  well,  but  had 


to  leave  the  mound  after  two  in- 
nings because  of  arm  trouble.  The 
team  elected  to  keep  his  bat  in  the 
lineup,  however — and  it  paid  off. 
Elliot  Lew  pitched  five  strong  in- 
nings in  relief  of  Didier  to  earn  the 
victory. 

With  the  win,  the  Blues  came 
into  yesterday  needing  only  one 
more  victory  over  York  to  ad- 
vance to  this  weekend's  national 
tournament  in  St.  Catharines. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Ultimate 


experience 

by  Ray  Ortigas 


I thought  I  was  nuts.  Having 
just  finished  my  first  Ulti- 
mate match  of  the  season,  I 
was  headed  for  some '  'cHnic' ' 
at  the  Trinity  backfield  to  im- 
prove my  game.  I  tried  to  con- 
vince myself  that  there  were  bet- 
ter things  to  do  that  Saturday 
morning — like  sleep  in — but  in 
my  tired  state,  the  proximity  of 
the  Trinity  backfield  compared 
favourably  with  the  long  ride 
home.  So  the  clinic  won  out. 

The  source  of  my  hesitation  wasn' t  arrogance — I 
knew  I  hadn't  played  well  and  had  lots  of  room  to 
improve.  But  like  most  intramural  sports  I  play,  I  was 
there  more  than  to  just  run  around  and  blow  off  steam 
than  develop  some  "mad  skillz",  as  'Lil  Penny  would 
say. 

Besides,  of  all  the  sports  in  the  world.  Ultimate 
seems  to  be  the  last  thing  I  would  think  of  as  requiring 
serious  technique.  You're  chasing  around  a  flying 
disc  for  almost  an  hour,  and  unless  you're  a 
member  of  the  Men  in  Black,  what  else  could 
there  be  to  it?  For  all  I  knew,  the  only  thing  that 
separated  a  veteran  from  a  rookie  is  that  a 
rookie  has  only  a  backhand  toss  in  their 
repertoire,  while  a  veteran  could  throw 
aforehand  too — that  differentiation  was 
good  enough  for  me.  And  since  I 
couldn't  throw  a  forehand  no  matter 
how  hard  I  tried,  I  resigned  myself  to 
this  and  was  content  to  wallow  in 
rookiedom. 

But  then  there  was  this  clinic,  and  I 
had  to  know  if  there  was  more. 

The  lush  turf  and  wide-open  space 
of  the  Trinity  backfield  is  a 
fun  place  to  trample  on  for  a 
few  hours,  whether  it's 
practice  for  touch  foot- 
ball or  Softball  or  a 
friendly  game  of  soc- 
cer. And  for  the  next 
few  hours,  it  would  be- 
come the  nesting  ground 
for  about  a  hundred  or  so 
aspiring  Ultimate  players. 

The  numbers  were  a  comforting  sight.  It  either 
meant  I  was  not  out  of  my  mind  or  that  a  bunch  of 
people  were,  and  really,  it  didn't  matter  either  way — 
we  all  believed  we  were  going  to  learn  something. 


The  clinic  was  held  by  the  fledgling  U  of  T  Ultimate 
club  and  the  Toronto  Ultimate  Club,  so  we  were 
definitely  getting  quality  help. 

I'd  already  learned  a  valuable  lesson  earlier  that 
morning:  Ultimate  takes  a  lot  of  stamina.  Since  the 
game  has  almost  no  stoppages  in  play,  the  play  is 
about  as  continuous  as  soccer,  and  because  you're 
playing  offence  and  defence  all  the  time,  you  never 
get  a  break.  I  have  never  had  to  run  back  and  forth 
that  much — I  was  spent  within  the  first  20  minutes  of 
the  game.  It's  at  times  like  those,  when  you're  panting 
and  huffing  up  and  down  the  field,  that  you  begin  to 
appreciate  the  simplicity  of  softball. 


THE  BASICS 


At  first,  we  learned  how  to  throw.  Even  the 
backhand,  the  first,  and  usually  only  throw 
most  people  pick  up,  wasn't  so  subtle. 
"Step  forward  with  the  same  foot  as  the  hand," 
suggested  Sebastien  Millette,  U  of  T men's  Ultimate 
coach.  "When  you'  re  done  throwing,  you  should  be 
pointing  towards  the  person  you're  throwing  it  to. 

"Use  your  body  just  like  you  do  in  tennis — the 
power  doesn' t  come  from  just  the  arm,  it  comes  from 
the  follow-through." 

I  took  the  advice,  but  my  first  few  throws  were  a 
bit  shaky.  At  first,  the  disc  would 
wobble  when  I  released  it  and  slice 
when  it  straightened  out. 
To  solve  this  prob- 
lem, I  was  told  to 
adopt  a  firmer  grip 
on  the  disc  and  try 
to  keep  it  parallel  to 
the  ground,  and  this 
helped  immensely. 
As  well,  extending  your 
throwing  motion  gives  you  more 
control  than  keeping  your  arm 
tucked  in.  This  doesn' t  involve 
just  extending  your  arm,  but 
also,  extending  off  your 
pivot  foot. 

Having  bettered 
the  backhand,  I  moved 
onto  the  forehand,  or 
"flick"  as  they  like  to 
say  in  Ultimate.  The 
first  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  the  fore- 
hand is  the  differ- 
ent grip  you  use  for 
it.  If  you  took  away  the 
disc  from  your  throwing  hand,  you'd 
look  like  you  were  pretending  to  shoot.  Your 
middle  finger  is  against  the  inner  part  ofthe  disc  lip 
and  the  index  finger  is  more  or  less  straightened  out 
to  provide  stability. 
Take  the  disc  to  your  side,  and  follow  through  with 
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Personally,  I've 
never  liked  diving 
for  flying  objects, 
whether  for  a 
football  or  a 
Softball,  and  the 
thought  of  pursuing 
a  frisbee  like  Skippy 
the  Wonder  Dog 
wasn't  any  more 
appealing. 

a  forehand.  The  motion  is  more  like  a  squash  fore- 
hand than  a  tennis  forehand,  in  that  you're  not  using 
your  whole  arm  but  instead  your  forearm  and  more 
importantly,  your  wrist. 

"What  most  people  are  taught  is  to  keep  their  arm 
locked  to  the  side,"  notes  Ultimate  veteran  Peter 
"Nuju"  Nguyen,  who  played  at  McGill  before  coming 
to  U  ofT.  "When  you'  re  first  learning  you' ve  got  to  get 
the  feel  with  your  wrist,  so  locking  your  elbow  stops 
you  from  [moving  your  whole  arm]  and  makes  you 
throw  with  the  wrist.  Gradually  you  can  move  yourarm 
out,  which  allows  you  to  add  more  power." 

It '  s  a  strange  throw  and,  at  first,  you  might  find  that 
it  in  variably  curves  inwards.  You  can  compensate  by 
throwing  with  the  far  part  of  the  lip  abit  down.  It  also 
helps  to  square  up  in  the  direction  you  are  throwing. 

And  then  there' s  catching.  My  instinct  is  to  try  and 
cradle  it  like  a  football,  but  after  dropping  a  few 
passes  it  finally  occurred  to  me  that  a  disc  isn't 
anything  like  a  football.  After  aimlessly  trying  differ- 
ent ways  to  catch,  I  was  finally  pointed  in  the  right 
direction.  Catch  it  as  if  it  were  a  pancake,  I  was  told, 
with  the  palmsclosing  in  vertically  on  it.  And  what  do 
you  know,  it  worked. 


LAYING  OUT 


As  an  editor,  I  cringe  every  time  I  hear  the 
words  "laying  out,"  as  that  indicates  to  me 
that  we'  re  about  to  put  together  another  issue 
ofthe  Varsity.  So  when  I  heard  the  very  same  words 
uttered  by  Sebastien,  I  guessed  that  what  we  were 
about  to  learn  couldn't  be  too  fun.  At  first,  it  wasn't. 

In  the  Ultimate  sense-,  "laying  out"  equates  to 
diving  for  the  disc.  Personally,  I've  never  liked 
diving  for  flying  objects,  whether  for  a  football  or  a 
Softball,  and  the  thought  of  pursuing  a  frisbee  like 
Skippy  the  Wonder  Dog  wasn' t  any  more  appealing. 
Still,  I  was  willing  to  try  it.  Until  the  first  set  of  drills, 
that  is. 

Theseinitial  drills  involved  us  getting  on  our  knees 
and  falling  forward  to  make  a  catch.  I  don't  know 
what  it' s  like  to  fall  forward  from  a  standing  position, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  any  better  falling  forward  from 
your  knees.  Since  your  natural  instinct  is  to  break  your 
fall  with  your  wrists,  it's  hard  to  comprehend  how 
catching  adisc  in  the  middleof  your  falling  motion  will 
make  that  important  task  of  avoiding  a  face  full  of 
grass  any  easier.  It  was  trying,  and  sure  enough,  my 
wrists  took  a  beating:  in  my  left  one,  I  discovered  a 


bone  I  never  knew  I  had  when  it  popped  out.  Happily 
enough,  it  eventually  popped  back  in,  but  I  wasn' t  sure 
I  wanted  to  continue. 

By  the  time  that  thought  crossed  my  mind,  we  were 
ready  to  move  on...  to  the  "suicide  drills."  Sebastien 
would  throw  us  a  frisbee,  maybe  to  our  left,  maybe  to 
our  right,  but  in  all  cases,  they're  so  far  away,  we'd 
have  to  dive  for  them. 

If  it  had  been  fifteen  minutes  ago,  I  would  have  said 
no,  but  theTheory  of  Relativity  kicked  in — relative  to 
what  we  were  doing  fifteen  minutes  ago,  this  didn't 
look  so  bad.  And  it  wasn't.  It  was  sort  of  like  those 
wind-sprints  from  basketball  practice,  where  you 
sprint  back  and  forth,  except  the  distance  you  cover 
is  way  shorter.  And  real  ly ,  the  chal lenge  i sn '  t  so  much 
diving  for  the  disc — your  adrenaline  takes  care  of 
numbing  you  from  the  effects  of  any  nicks  and 
bruises — it's  more  getting  up  right  after  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  throw.  This  is  important  in  Ultimate,  since 
after  catching  the  disc  you  have  only  10  seconds  to 
pass  it  off  to  another  teammate. 


I'M  OPEN! 


I' d  never  played  organized  football ,  so  based  on  my 
experience  with  the  touch  variety,  my  concept  of 
making  a  cut  to  get  open  is  based  more  oh 
improvisation  than  any  methodical  planning.  I  thought 
this  was  the  one  element  I  could  adapt  to  my  Ultimate 
game,  but  not  so,  said  Nuju. 

'To  the  untrained  eye,  there's  a  lot  of  confusion, 
but  it's  actually  a  really  structured  game.  Sometimes, 
you'  11  be  running  in  circles  to  get  open,  and  there' s  a 
motion  to  the  circles,"  he  says. 

Completing  the  pass  i  s  probably  the  most  i  mportant 
responsibility  the  offence  has  because  in  Ultimate,  a 
dropped  pass  is  an  automatic  turnover.  So  keeping 
control  of  the  disc  will  sometimes  take  precedence 
over  a  chance  to  move  the  disc  up-field. 

"It's  a  bit  counter-intuitive,"  Nuju  admits.  "At  the 
begi  nning  people  have  a  tendency  to  try  to  punch  it  up, 
but  as  you  get  advanced  you're  more  than  happy  to 
take  a  little  loss  just  to  maintain  possession  of  the  disc, 
because  it  is  a  one-possession  game.  You'  11  take  a  1 5- 
yard  loss  for  a  50-yard  gain." 

From  a  thrower's  perspective,  if  you  have  the 
marker  in  front  of  you,  your  passing  lanes  are  gener- 
ally at  45  degrees  left  or  right,  and  most  cuts  your 
receivers  will  make  will  be  within  those  areas. 

For  the  defence,  it  becomes  crucial  to  close  off  at 
least  one  of  those  areas.  "What's  important  is  to 
believe  in  the  person  who's  marking  the  disc,"  Nuju 
says.  "What  they  '11  usually  do  is  force  to  a  particular 
side  of  the  field.  What  that  does  is  it  allows  the 
defence  to  line  up  on  that  side  and  prevent  throws 
from  getting  into  that  area." 

Sometimes  a  receiver  will  attempt  to  "break  the 
force"  by  cutting  towards  the  other  side  of  the  field. 
But  usually,  if  the  marker  is  doing  their  job,  a  pass  to 
such  a  receiver  ends  up  incomplete. 


NOW  WHAT? 


After  three  hours  and  a  lot  of  reflection,  a  lot  of 
the  things  I  learned  make  sense.  The  throws, 
the  cuts,  the  moves...  a  little  practice,  I  figure, 
and  maybe  I  can  be  an  effective  player. 

As  an  afterthought,  I  ask  Nuju  who  become  the 
best  at  Ultimate. 

"The  top  players  are  people  who  have  played  at 
least  1 0  years  and  know  the  game  really  well,"  he 
says. 

Well,  that  settles  it.  See  you  next  decade. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


WRITE 
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characters  including 
Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 


Accommodations 


NICE  ROOM  &  KITCHEN 

w/  private  bath  for  rent  by  St.  Clair  & 
Christie.  Private  entrance.  5  min.  to 
subway.  Rate  very  reasonable.  Leave 
message  783-8869. 

SEEKING  SHARED 
ACCOMMODATION 

Looking  for  a  place  to  live  in  central 
Toronto.  Me:  twenty-six,  university 
graduate,  responsible,  respectful 
roommate.  Looking  for:  a  room  (and 
apartment),  medium  to  large  space  (not 
basement),  decent  light,  fairly  quiet.  For: 
November  1  "/would  consider  up  to  Dec. 
1.962-7890. 

ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE 

for  one  female  student  in  new  furnished 
luxury  condo  at  St.  Clair  &  Yonge  St. 
$400  per  month.  Call  41 6  929  6500. 

ROOM  FOR  RENT 

Beaches.  Bright  &  quiet.  Util.  incl. 
Shared  washroom  &  kit.  Furnished. 
Parking.  Near  TTC.  $425.  Prefer:  non- 
smoker,  female.  Call  Carmen  @  595- 
8694. 


Announcements 


BAHA'IFAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


Helpwanted 


EARN  MONEY  AND  FREE 

TRIPS!!  Absolute  Best  SPRING 
BREAK  Packages  available!! 
INDIVIDUALS,  student 
ORGANIZATIONS,  orsmall  GROUPS 
wanted!!  Call  INTER-CAMPUS 
PROGRAMS  at  1  -800-327-60 1 3  or  http:/ 
/www.icpt.com 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

Interviewers  needed.  Experience  an 
asset,  but  we  will  train.  Pleasant 
atmosphere,  flexible  hours,  evening  shifts 
available.  Starting  rate:  $7.50,  with 
scheduled  raises.  There  is  no  selling 
involved.  Spadina/Dupontarea.  Please 
leave  a  message  at  960- 1 862,  fax  to  960- 
1917  or  email  maverres@idirect.com 
attention  to:  Joanna. 

ATTENTION  STUDENTS 

Are  you  an  enthusiastic,  outgoing  people 
person?  Do  you  have  retail  sale 
experience?  Are  you  interested  in  making 
Sll.OOanhoursellingacellularproductat 
a  local  retail  outlet?  Then  we  want  you! 
ACTMEDIA,  Canada's  largest  in-store 
marketing  company  is  now  hiring.  For 
moreinformationcallandleaveamessage: 
(416)  743- 1 2 1 2ext.  398. 1  -800-665-5426 
ext.  398. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 

for  history  of  "kept  women"  worldwide: 
heterae,  concubines,  etc.   Upper  year 
history,  anthropology,  sociology  or 
I  literature  students.  Must  be  OS  AP  student 
leligible  for  U  of  T  Work  Study  Plan.  $8.00 
'  /hour.  Info:  978-2254,  or  project  #2389, 
Career  Centre.  Apply  Immediately. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

People  from  Hong  Kong/Italy  wanted  for 
market  research.  Get  paid  $50.00  for  2 
hours  of  your  time.  Simply  giving  your 
ideas  and  opinions.  Please  call :  (4 1 6) 465- 
5540. 

WORK  AT  HOME 

Set  your  own  hours!  PfT  or  F/T  mail 
handlers formailingcompany.  Sendname, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232)  126  -  268 
Parliament  Street,  Toronto,  ON  M5  A  3  A4. 


Miscellaneous 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8-10  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 

COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removeable  disk  drive  2  GB+  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SS  AE  to:  FUTURA 1 ,  BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 

BAGEL  BOYS 

200  Bloor  St.  West  (near  ROM,  east  of 
Bedford  Road).  416-923-4969.  With  this 
ad,  a  cream  cheese  bagel  &  sml.  coffee: 
$2.29. 

BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

Avala  Sport,  invites  all  interested  sporting 
enthusiasts  to  become  active  members  in 
a  new  men's/women's  league  to  play 
competitive,  recreational  or  co-ed 
basketball.  Please  call  (416)  713-1896 
info  line. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 

LAWYER 

Di  vorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip &Fall,  Insurance  Claims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(41 6)489-8890. 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing. 
Excellent  Credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results!  (416) 
631-6492. 

TRAFFIC  CHARGES? 

For  $  1 50,  we  fight  any  traffic  charge !  To 
arrange  a  free  consultation,  call  Lower 
Court  Specialists  (41 6)  42 1  -8910or(416) 
381-3759. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's 
office  near  University.  Sterile  disposable 
needles.  Student  rates  available.  Free 
consultation  and  sample  treatment.  1 23 
Edward  Street,  979- 1331. 


TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000'$  of  jobs  !FREE 
infopactollfree  1-888-270-2941. 

BUSY,LASY  OR  DON'T 

have  a  computer.  Need  essays  or  reports 
typed  and/or  editedforyou.  Rates  start  at 
$4  per  page.  Call  964-2938. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy 4 1 6-425- 
3757. 

FLYING  FINGERS 

...a  service  like  no  other.  Full 
documentation  preparation  services. 
Transcripfion  of  reports  and  interviews 
are  our  specialty.  Rates  to  fit  your  budget, 
quick  turnaround  time.  Contact  Maureen 
@  905-76 1-6306. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master' s 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or othermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidenfial  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/  edi  tor  can  pro  vide  the  'j  ump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  (41 6)  532-3 11 7. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post-Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Stafistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  questions. 
SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All  this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's  foremost 
freelance  thesis  advising  service.  Tel: 
486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  V/SA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests'  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322- 
5890. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in  each 
class!  $6.60 /hour.  Francine  923-0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-593  8. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4193.  E-mailjftirfaro@idirect.com 

MED  SCHOOL  ESSAY 

EDITOR.  Make  the  best  first  impression 
possible.  Over  5  yrs  experience.  Call 
Carmine(416)578-4171. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $195.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @prep.com  or  (4 1 6)  4 1 0-PREP. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and 

exams  with  solutions  available  for  practice. 
785-8898. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  .  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS(416)924-3240. 

MATH  LAB  TUTORLVLS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary /College/University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab/affordablegraduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  /7  days  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:  429-991 1. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 1 89. 


ADVANCED  ESL 

evening  classes:  Emphasis  on  listening 
andspeakingskills.  Small  group;  qualified 
and  experienced  teacher;  competitive 
rates.  Call  Anna  Parry  (416)  964-0802. 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Fast,  reliable,  available.  Editing, 
proofreading,  rewriting  and  writing 
instruction  also  provided.  Call  Stuart  at 
698-7520. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  8  year 
tutoring  experience.  Home  visited.  Former 
teaching  assistant.  Why  pay  agencies? 
Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical  Engineering, 
M.A.  Economics,  M.S.  Statistics.  (416) 
656-7938. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effectivetutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

MATH  TUTOR  WANTED 

Prefer  Grad  student.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  undergraduate  mathematics. 
$15-20  per  hr.  Call  Rose  at  (416)  787- 
6547. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELL\BLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 

WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDITING 

Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T. 
Text-pro.  4 16-566-7 149. 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY 

and  time!  Professional  essays,  resumes, 
theses,  reports,  proofreading,  printing, 
binding,  Internet  subject  serches,  etc., 
done  by  qualified  word  processors  for 
THE LOWESTPRICE, guaranteed!  Call 
ASAP  WORD  PROCESSING,  24  hours 
at  (416)  817-4787.  E-mail 
asapwp  @interiog.  Special  rate  for  return 
customers. 


Put  Varsity 
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Lacrosse  buries  Trent 


But  lose  to 
York 

BY  ZOE  FELLER 

The  strain  of  a  double-header  re- 
duced Saturday  afternoon' s  match 
against  Trent  University  to  a  prac- 
tice for  the  successful  U  of  T 
women '  s  lacrosse  team.  Their  op- 
ponents from  Peterborough  barely 
had  time  to  get  their  breath  back 
after  their  game  against  McGill, 
and  when  they  did,  the  Blues 
charged  at  them,  scoring  three 
goals  in  the  opening  five  minutes 
en  route  to  an  1 8-0  victory. 

Blues  18,  Trent  0 

'Trent  were  obviously  more 
tired  than  we  expected  from  their 
earlier  match.  They  were  so  out  of 
it,  it  was  hard  to  make  it  a  good 
game.  It's  better  when  both  teams 
really  want  to  win,"  remarked  U 
of  T  head  coach  Todd  Pepper, 
who  nonetheless  was  happy  with 
the  victory. 

Trent  won  the  draw  at  the  start 
of  the  match,  but  won  little  after 
that.  The  Blues  soon  took  posses- 
sion and  Andrea  Hemmich  scored 
the  first  goal  with  the  resulting 
counter-attack.  Jennifer  Jung  won 
the  draw  to  restart  the  match,  and 
another  successful  attack  ensued. 
Kerri  Ryan  scored  the  first  of  her 
handful  of  goals  almost  right  after 
that. 

Even  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Blues  had  no  options  open  to  them, 
someone  would  manage  to  find 
space  and  score.  In  a  clever  tacti- 
cal move,  U  of  T  pulled  its  front 
three  players  out  of  position  to 
create  space  for  the  attacking 


The  Fantastic  Four. 


LUISA  SALERNO/VARSmr 


midfielders  to  move  forward,  and 
the  results  weredisastrous  for  their 
shell-shocked  opponents. 

The  Blues  knocked  in  another 
six  goals  before  haiftime,  going  in 
at  the  break  up  9-0.  They  contin- 
ued the  same  tactical  plan  in  the 
second  half  and  brought  in  fresh 
legs  off  the  bench.  Kim  Smith  was 
one  of  the  more  successful  substi- 
tutes, as  she  knocked  in  five  goals 
from  the  middle. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pitch  U  of 
TgoalkeeperDeannaMorkley  was 
having  a  hard  time  keeping  herself 
occupied.  But  whenever  she  was 


called  upon,  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  aTrent  forward  broke  through 
the  strong  Blues  defence,  she  per- 
formed admirably,  blocking  every 
shot  that  came  in  her  direction. 

The  physical  drain  of  playing 
two  matches  in  a  day  was  too 
much  for  both  sides.  It  led  to  sloppy 
play  and  a  complete  absence  of 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  Trent 
team.  U  of  T,  meanwhile,  had  lost 
earlier  in  (he  day  8-4  to  York 
University  and  was  showing  the 
effects  of  a  long  day  on  the  muddy 
turf  of  Back  Campus. 

"We  played  much  better  this 


morning,"  said  Blues  team  captain 
Jennifer  Jung.  "Although  every- 
one scored  this  afternoon,  it  just 
wasn't  such  a  good  game." 

Still,  the  1 8  goals  U  of  T  put  up 
on  the  scoreboard  constitute  no 
small  feat.  The  result  could  help 
them  go  on  to  win  Ontario's  East 
Division  as  they  are  currently  tied 
at  the  top  with  Queens  and  their 
goals-for  column  in  the  league 
standings  could  be  the  deciding 
factor. 

What  remains  for  the  Blues  is 
the  provincial  championships, 
scheduled  two  weeks  from  now. 


Men's  soccer  ties  Queen's 


Slim  chances  of  home-field 
advantage  throughout  playoffs 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  soccer  Varsity  Blues 
finished  offtheseason  with  a  l-I 
tie  against  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  on  Friday  night  in  Kingston. 

"1 '  m  a  little  disappointed,"  said 
Blues  head  coach  Jim  Lefkos.  "I 
felt  we  could  have  won  the  game." 

Blues  1,  Queens  1 

U  of  T  got  on  the  board  quickly 
with  agoal  in  the  first  five  minutes. 
Tom  Kiriakou's  throw-in  found 
striker  Cory  Jazbec,  whose  shot 
was  deflected  by  defender 


Jonathan  Robillard  to  put  the  Blues 
upI-0. 

The  defence  held  its  ground 
until  the  last  10  minutes  of  the 
game,  when  a  breakdown  in  the 
zone  gave  the  Gaels  the  opportu- 
nity it  needed  to  get  back  in.  With 
Queen' s  pressuring  the  Blues  hard 
in  their  own  zone,  U  of  T  goal- 
keeper Theo  Zagar  got  his  hand 
on  a  shot  and  managed  to  deflect 
it  towards  his  left  goalpost,  but 
unfortunately  it  hi  t  the  wrong  side 
of  the  iron  and  trickled  into  the 
net. 

Still,  the  Blues  had  two  chances 
in  the  last  five  minutes  to  regain 


their  ad  vantage,  but  failed  to  con- 
vert on  either  of  them.  Midfielder 
Stuart  Black  was  the  closest  when 
he  pul  led  the  Queen' s  goalkeeper 
out  of  position  and  fired  a  rocket 
that  just  grazed  the  goalpost. 

The  draw  would  prove  to  be  a 
costly  one  as  U  of  T  lost  to  Queen '  s 
in  their  only  other  match-up  of  the 
season.  If  U  of  T  finishes  tied  with 
Queen's  in  the  points  standings, 
the  Blues  would  finish  second  by 
virtue  of  their  head-to-head  record 
against  the  Gaels. 

In  any  event,  the  Blues  will  face 
either  Laurentian  or  York  in  the 
Ontario  East  semifinal  this  Sunday 
at  Varsity  Stadium. 

"I  expect  aclose,  tough  game," 
said  Leflcos.  "We  have  home  field 
advantage,  so  I  think  that  should 


give  us  a  bit  of  an  edge.  But  there' s 
no  easy  game  for  the  rest  of  the 
season — any  of  the  four  remain- 
ing teams  can  beat  each  other  on 
any  given  day.  It's  all  about  char- 
acter from  here  on." 

The  Blues  played  Friday's 
match  without  three  of  their  key 
players.  Striker  Eric  Puig,  who 
suffered  a  concussion  in  a  previ- 
ous match  against  Ryerson, 
stayed  out  of  the  game  against 
Queen's  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  Veteran  midfielder 
Hieu  Quach  and  rookie  striker 
Logan  Purdy  sat  out  both  with 
ankle  injuries.  However,  Puig  and 
Quach  are  expected  to  play  this 
Sunday. 

The  semifinal  at  Varsity  Sta- 
dium starts  at  1  p.m. 


Monday,  October  20,  1997 


SPORTShorts 


Women's  hockey  opens  own 
invitational  witli  loss 


The  host  of  this  past  weekend's 
tenth  annual  Marion  Hilliardex- 
hibition  Tournament  at  Varsity 
Arena,  the  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues 
women's  hockey  team,  opened 
up  with  a  7-2  loss  to  the  St. 
Laurent  Patriotes,  acollege  team 
from  Quebec. 

The  Blues  controlled  the 
tempo  of  the  game  in  the  open- 
ing mi  nutes,  keepi  ng  the  puck  i  n 
St.  Laurent's  end  consistently. 
But  they  couldn' t  score  and  one 
of  their  problems  in  that  span 
was  repeated  at  later  times 
throughout.  Point  shots  by  the 
defence  were  almost  always 
blocked  by  Patriote  players,  and 
the  first  point  shot  that  wasn't 
blocked  missed  the  net.  U  of  T 
fell  behind  4-0  after  the  first  two 
periods. 

The  Blues  finally  clicked  in  the 


third  period  when  defender 
Michelle  Rosenburg's  slap  shot 
from  the  point  beat  St  Laurent 
goal  tender  Marieve  Dyotte  on 
the  power  pi  ay .  The  other  U  of  T 
goal  was  scored  by  forward 
Heather  Richardson. 

Of  the  20  players  the  Blues 
dressed,  a  little  over  half,  11, 
played  with  the  team  last  year. 
Two  U  of  T  students,  Jayna 
Hefford  and  Laura  Schuler, 
won '  t  be  play  ing  this  season  be- 
cause they'll  be  representing 
Canada  on  the  international  level. 
Both  are  on  the  Olympic  wom- 
en's team  and  practising  right 
now  in  preparation  for  the  start 
of  the  Winter  Games  this  Febru- 
ary in  Nagano,  Japan. 
Full  tournament  reptirt  inThurs- 
day's  Varsity. 
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SQUASH:  men 
Courts,  6  p.m. 


the  week  of  Oct.  20 

FRIDAY 

East  Sectional  I  at  Athletic  Centre  Squash 


SATURDAY 

FOOTBALL,  vs.  Windsor  at  Varsity  Stadium,  2  p.m. 
LACROSSE:  men  -  vs.  York  at  Back  Campus,  2  p.m. 
SOCCER:  men  -  Ontario  semifinal  at  Varsity  Stadium,  1  p.m., 
opponent  TEA 

SQUASH:  men  -  East  Sectional  I  at  Athletic  Centre  Squash 
Courts,  6  p.m. 

WATER  POLO:  men  -  at  Athletic  Centre  Olympic  Pool,  vs. 
McMaster  at  12:30  p.m.,  vs.  Western  at  4  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

LACROSSE:  men  •  vs.  McMaster  at  Back  Campus,  2  p.m. 
Only  home  games  are  listed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  venues  for  home  competition  and  directions 
on  how  to  get  those  venues: 

Athletic  Centre  Olympic  Pool  (Spadina  and  Harbord):  Pool 
gallery  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Athletic  Centre,  one  block  southwest 
ofRobarts  Library. 

Back  Campus  (Hoskin  and  Devonshire):  The  big  field  no| 
University  College,  and  south  of  Trinity  College. 
Varsity  Stadium  (Bloor  and  Bedford):  Find  your  way  to  Sir 
George  and  Bloor,  then  walk  one  block  west  to  Devonshire,  which  is 
the  street  west  of  the  stadium. 
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you  find  the  school  ririg...  ym  keep  it 

only  found  at  the  follofwing £jame 
Football  vs  Windsor 

Saturday,  October  25  @2pm 
Varsity  Stadium 
football  tickets  are  $5  for  students 
Holders  of  a  SPORT  AXS  PASS  £fet  in  FREE 

OUA  Soccer  Men's  Semi-Finals 

Sunday,  October  26  @lpm 
Varsity  Stadium 
Free  admission 
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Athletes 
of  the  Week 


Deb  Cuthbert  -  Field  Hockey 
Eric  Shilts  -  Football 


University 
j)f  Toronto 


Thursday,  October  23,  1997 


WITNESS  TO  THE  MEDIA  CHARADE  SINCE  1880 
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Gov't  employees  tattle  on  Tories 


Profits  reaped  on  student  debts 


BY  SHAUNA  HEMINGWAY 

Varsity  Staff 

Government  employees  and  Ontario  stu- 
dents are  demanding  an  explanation  from 
the  newly  inaugurated  education  minister 
over  the  government' s  deliberate  refusal 
to  collect  outstanding  loans. 

On  Tuesday,  theOntarioPublic  Service 
Employees  Union  announced  that  some  of 
its  members  were  advised  in  May  of  1 996 
by  the  Management  Board  not  to  collect 


more  than  $300  million  in  defaulted  loans. 

"The  government  is  not  allowing  our 
members  to  do  their  job,"  said  Len  Hupet, 
first  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
OPSEU.  He  pointed  to  the  May  memo 
instructing  employees  of  the  Central  Col- 
lection Services  not  to  touch  cases  dating 
back  to  December  1995. 

This  coincided  with  the  developmental 
stages  of  the  board's  plan  to  privatize  the 
collection  of  outstanding  loans. 

"The  government  has  taken  this  under- 


handed approach  so  that  they  can  sweeten 
the  pot  when  offered  to  the  private  sec- 
tor," suggested  Hupet. 

In  a  $320  million  deal  that  could  be 
signed  with  three  private  collections  agen- 
cies as  early  as  December,  the  agencies 
will  take  a  20  per  cent  commission  off  the 
amount  they  collect. 

Interest  has  been  accruing  on  the  stu- 
dent and  business  loans  for  almost  two 
years,  when  they  went  into  default. 

"Students  were  callingin,willingto  pay 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  were  told  that 
'We  can't  accept  your  payment',"  said 


NIKOLA 


This  week  Bobbie  Taylor  will  be  roving  the  St.  George  campus  as  "0.5%  man." 

SAC  sidesteps  Bush  scandal 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


U  of  T  undergraduate  students  can  rest 
assured  that  their  council  is  not  about  to 
take  sides  on  the  George  Bush  contro- 
versy. 

In  a  nod  to  the  needs  of  all  their  con- 
stituents, the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  has  chosen  not  to  oppose  the 
university's  decision  to  grace  former 
American  president  George  Bush  with  an 
honourary  degree. 

Sidesteppi  ng  what  they  deem  "an  ideo- 
logical battle,"  SAC  decided  on  Monday 
night  that  condemning  the  B  ush  degree  i  s 
tantamount  to  silencing  the  voice  of  U  of 
T's  conservative  students. 

"SAC  is  supposed  to  represent  all  peo- 
ple at  U  of  T,  be  they  left,  right  or  cen- 
trist— no  matter  what.  Opposing  George 
Bush  is  really  saying  the  conservatives  on 
campus  don't  matter,"  said  SAC  board 
member  Allan  Craigie. 

Council  president  Ted  Salgado  says 
they  are  not  endorsing  the  university 
decision,  they  are  simply  not  opposing 
it. 

"We  represent  students  of  all  political 
stripes,"  he  said.  "The  feeling  at  the 
board  level  was  that  the  opposition  to 
granting  Bush  a  degree  was  political  in 
nature." 

Salgado  voted  against  opposing  the 
Bush  honour  at  an  earlier  executive  meet- 
ing. 

In  recent  weeks,  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community  have  highlighted 
Bush' s  human  rights  record  as  unworthy 


of  glorification.  Over  one  hundred  faculty 
have  condemned  U  of  T's  decision  to 
honour  him,  as  well  as  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union,  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  University  College  Drama 
and  many  individual  community  mem- 
bers. 

Their  concerns  have  focused  on  his 
covert  role  in  propping  military  dictator- 
ships during  his  reign  as  CIA  director, 
Vice-President  and  President.  Key  points 
of  contention  are  his  involvement  in  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal,  the  invasion  of 
Panama,  the  Gulf  War  and  his  condemna- 
tion from  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 


tice and  Peace  for  violating  international 
human  rights. 

But  Salgado  says  people  seem  to  be 
allowing  anti-Republican  political  bias  to 
cloud  their  assessment  of  this  record. 

"I  understand  the  argument  that 
he  has  violated  human  rights  and  all  that," 
he  said. 

"But  I  turn  it  around  and  say,  these 
people  who  are  in  opposition  to  George 
Bush's  degree,  if  someone  who  held 
their  beliefs  but  at  the  same  time  had 
violated  human  rights  was  being  given  a 
degree,  would  they  oppose  it  then?" 

•  please  see  SAC,  page  2 


The  taming  of  Queen's 
Park  constabulary 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


Tory  speaker  Chris  Stockweil  reneged 
on  a  pre-rally  thumbs  up  to  arrest  activ- 
ists planning  to  erect  an  anti-poverty 
shelter  outside  the  Premier's  Office  af- 
ter they  were  side-showed  by  5,000  high 
school  students  screaming  "Stop  thecuts" 
on  Queen's  Park  pavement  yesterday. 

Saddled  RCMPofficers  idly  towered 
over  the  30  members  of  the  Toronto 
Action  for  Social  Change  who  assem- 
bled outside  Mike  Harris'  office. 

The  activists  pieced  together  a  flow- 
ery make-shi  ft  shelter  bearing  the  slogan 
"Housing  is  a  human  right"  outside  Hart 


House  before  running  into  5,000  adult- 
education  students  rallying  against  cuts 
to  second  language  and  adult  learning 
programs. 

The  mock  replica  of  a  shelter  was 
intended  to  symbolize  the  ill-effects  of 
cutbacks  to  affordable  housing,  the  pend- 
ing eli  mination  of  rent  controls,  the  over- 
haul of  welfare  legislation  and  cuts  to 
social  assistance.  They  say  these  are  to 
blame  for  increasing  homelessness  and 
poverty  across  the  province. 

But  minus  a  minor  spat  and  aprovoca- 
ti  ve  photo-op,  Stockweil  did  not  deliver 
on  his  promise  to  have  security  forces 
arrest  the  political  construction  workers. 

•  please  see  New  housing,  page  3 


collection  officer  Brian  Cunningham. 

Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Federationof  Students,  says  the 
number  of  crisis  calls  his  office  received 
from  students  in  default  over  the  last  year 
make  perfect  sense  now. 

"When  students  are  able  to  start  paying 
back  their  loans  there  has  to  be  a  system 
in  place,"  said  Poirier.  "For  this  govern- 
ment to  take  this  opportunity  for  students 
away  and  to  increase  the  level  of  debt  that 
they  will  be  starting  their  lives  with  is 
despicable." 

•  please  see  Tories,  page  3 


Teachers 
strike 
date  set 

Schools  to  shut 
down  Monday  if 
agreement  isn't 
reached 


BY  JON  BRICKER 
AND  SARAH  SCHMIDT 


Classrooms  across  Ontario  will  beempty 
Monday  monirngand  teachers  will  beon 
picket  lines  unless  they  reach  what  seems 
an  impossible  resolution  with  the  govern- 
ment before  the  looming  deadline. 

In  a  dramatic  announcement  yester- 
day, the  five  unions  representing  the 
province's  126,000  teachers  stood  in 
solidarity  and  announced  they  had  been 
left  with  no  other  choice  following  failed 
negotiations  with  education  minister 
Dave  Johnson  on  Bill  160. 

"I'm  disappointed  the  government  has 
caused  us  to  come  with  this  message," 
said  Ei  leen  I^nnon,  president  of  the  On- 
tarioTeachers'  Federation,  theumbrella 
organization  for  the  province' s  teachers 
unions.  They  made  the  decision  after 
Johnson  refused  to  move  on  key  parts  of 
the  bi41  during  theirTuesday  talks. 

"Every  classroom  teacheris  very  con- 
cerned about  the  undemocratic  nature  of 
this  bill,"  continued  Lennon.  "They  are 
prepared  to  take  this  drastic  action." 

Bill  160  removes  powers  previously 
localized  at  the  school  board  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  level.  If  passed  in  its 
present  form,  it  will  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  class  sizes,  strips  school 
boards  of  their  right  to  set  property 
taxes,  cut  high  school  teachers'  prepa- 
ration time  and  allow  non-certified  in- 
structors to  replace  qualified  teachers  in 
certain  disciplines. 

"The  bill  is  about  absolute  power  and 
as  you  know,  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely,"  said  Eari  Manners,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation. 

The  announcement  of  the  province- 
wide  political  protest  also  comes  a  day 
after  a  leaked  government  document 
reveals  its  intenfion  to  remove  another 
$667  million  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

'That  will  be  a  far  more  devastating 
action,"  Lennon  explained  about  the 
pending  cuts  at  the  press  conference. 
"This  interruption  of  students'  educa- 
tion is  necessary  to  preserve  quality, 
publicly-fijnded  education." 

The  teachers  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Training  yes- 
terday morning  requesting  that  negotia- 
tions continue  in  the  coming  days  in  the 
hopes  of  averting  a  strike. 

•  please  see  Teachers,  page  2 
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Cast-offs  in  the  honourary 
degree  hoopla 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Artists  and  academics  alike  say  it 
is  time  to  lavish  honourary  U  of  T 
degrees  on  the  Canadian  cultural 
community  rather  than  the  busi- 
ness and  political  elite. 

Concerns  about  the  universi- 
ty's penchant  for  awarding  the 
politically  powerful  above  the  ar- 
tistically-inclined have  been  peaked 
by  U  of  T's  recent  decision  to 
award  former  American  president 
George  Bush  with  an  honourary 
degree. 

"In  recent  weeks,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  talk  to  many  members 
of  the  faculty  about  the  George 
Bush  degree  and  I  have  heard 
many  stories  about  the  unsuccess- 
ful nominations  of  very  worthy 
people  from  a  variety  of  areas  of 
achievement,"  said  U  of  T  profes- 
sor Heather  Murray. 

Of  the  41  degrees  awarded 
last  year,  four  went  to  the  Cana- 
dian cultural  community.  Two  for 
theatre,  one  for  journalism  and  the 
other  for  fiction  writing. 

'These  kind  of  nominations  do 
not  succeed,  only  a  few  token 
people  are  selected,"  said  Murray . 

"People  have  become  very 
cynical  about  the  honourary  de- 
gree process  here  because  they 


are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  im- 
agination in  the  selection  proc- 
ess," she  said,  adding  members 
of  the  business  and  political  sec- 
tor seem  to  be  on  the  winning 
side. 

But  Governing  Council  vice- 
chairWendy  Cecil-Cockwell  says 
this  impression  mayjustbeatrick 
of  the  imagination.  "It  is  not  that , 
they  get  more  representation  but 
that  they  stand  out  more  in  peo- 
ple's minds,"  she  said. 

In  fact,  Cecil-Cockwell  says  she 
personally  agrees  that  Canadian 
artists  must  be  commended  by  the 
university,  but  she  believes  it  is 
doing  so. 

"If  someone  has  a  pet  area  of 
interest  you  will  never  feel  it  is 
well-represented,"  she  explained. 

She  says  U  of  T  has  a  rich 
history  of  recognizing  artists.  Since 
1990,  some  of  those  graced  with 
degrees  have  included  journalists 
Robert  Fulford,  Barbara  Frum  and 
Peter  Gwoski,  opera  singer  Teresa 
Startas,  architect  Raymond 
Moriyamu,authorTimothyFindley 
and  director  and  playwright  Robert 
Lepage,  who  will  be  honoured  at  a 
November  ceremony. 

Pi  a  Kleber,  director  of  Univer- 
sity College  Drama,  agrees  that  U 
ofT  decision  to  recognize  Lepage 
with  a  degree  is  wonderful — but 


she  would  like  to  see  more  artists 
receiving  them. 

"If  we  want  an  internationally- 
recognized  university  we  must  rec- 
ognize our  artists,"  she  said,  add- 
ing Canada  is  internationally  known 
only  by  its  artists. 

Author  Rosemary  Sullivan,  who 
has  received  a  Governor  Gener- 
al's Award  and  awards  from  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  Canadian  Au- 
thors Association,  agrees. 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
suggested  Canadian  writers  and 
have  been  disappointed  when, 
though  they  are  holders  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  and  other  immi- 
nent honours,  they  have  not  been 
awarded  an  honourary  degree," 
she  said. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  get  a  poet 
awarded  an  honourary  degree  at 
UofT,"  she  added. 

Sullivan  says  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  be  awarding  anyone  other 
than  extraordinary  politicians  with 
degrees  when  U  of  T  has  so  much 
too  valueculturally. 

"I  think  George  Bush  is  too 
politically  divisive  a  figure  to  be 
appropriate,"  she  said. 

"Honourary  degrees  are  a  way 
of  mapping  our  cultural  history. 
Canadian  universities  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  up  for  the 
neglect  of  our  heritage." 


News  Meetings. 
Every  Monday  and  Thursday  @  4. 


Union  leaders  Marshall  Jarvis  and  Eileen  Lennon  wonder  how  many  different  supid 
questions  can  be  asked  by  journalists.   else  knudsen/varsity 

Teachers  holdground 


•  continued  from  front  page 

But  Mike  Harris'  national  tel- 
ecast last  night  in  response  to  the 
teachers'  strike  announcement 
sparked  anger  among  some  of  its 
viewers. 

Harris  appealed  to  ordinary 
teachers,  stressingthat  he  himself 
was  a  teacher  for  a  short  time 
years  ago,  before  going  back  to 
work  at  his  father's  marina.  He 
lambasted  the  union  leadership  for 
not  properly  representing  their 
membership  and  emphasized  the 
over-spending  and  under-achiev- 
ing nature  of  the  system. 

"What  a  rat,"  said  Jerry  Havey , 
a  25-year  veteran  high  school 
teacher  in  Toronto.  "Most  teach- 
ers support  theirunion.  Most  teach- 
ers can  see  what  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  doing,"  he  added. 

Havey  said  he  sees  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  to  cut  from  the 
system  and  strip  the  public  system 
down  to  a  level  where  middle  and 
upper-class  families  will  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  public  sys- 
tem in  favour  of  a  private  one. 

First  year  teacher  Trevor  Hilton 
saw  the  move  as  provocative. 

"I  don' t  know  about  any  teacher 


who  isn't  royally  pissed  off  about 
the  bill  and  unwillingtogoout.This 
is  not  about  us.  It's  about  the 
whole  education  system,"  said 
Hilton. 

Graduating  student  Clarabella 
Yimdidn'tbiteeither.  "They  have 
been  screwed  around,"  she  said  of 
her  support  for  the  teachers  de- 
spite its  threat  to  her  academics. 

Both  Liberal  leader  Dalton 
McGuinty  and  New  Democratic 
Party  leader  Howard  Hampton 
stated  in  their  televised  messages 
their  support  of  teachers'  prov- 
ince-wide political  protest. 

But  Martha  Harron  of  Ontario' s 
Parent  Council,  an  advisory  arm  to 
the  Ministry ,  says  she  cannot  sup- 
port teachers'  actions. 

"What  kind  of  example  are  you 
setting  for  children  when  you  throw 
a  tantrum  and  walkout?"  she  said. 
"Bill  1 60  does  not  contain  cuts  to 
prep  time  or  budget.  Teachers  have 
been  inundated  with  inflammatory 
rhetoric  by  union  leaders,"  she 
added. 

Hilton  disagrees  emphatically. 

"Let' s  distinguish  between  the 
law  and  what  is  morally  right. 
There' s  a  long  history  of  all  sorts 


of  revered  people  who  know  that 
there  are  times  when  one  must 
oppose  unjust  laws,"  he  said. 

'That' s  the  best  example  teach- 
ers can  teach  students — to  stand 
up  and  give  up  something  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good,"  Hilton 
added. 

Although  their  members  may  be 
inconvenienced  i  f  the  strike  occurs, 
the  parents  group  People  for  Edu- 
cation supports  the  teachers. 

'The  issue  is  still  being  pre- 
sented as  aunion-govemment  fight, 
but  it' s  much  more  than  that,"  said 
Valerie  McDonald.  "We'd  rather 
they  didn't  strike,  but  we' II  bring 
them  coffee." 

People  for  Education  is  planning 
an  action  tomorrow  where  parents 
will  be  going  to  the  offices  of  their 
members  of  parliament  to  articu- 
late theirobjectionstoBill  160. 

And  the  leadershi  p  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees, 
which  represents  many  clerical 
and  support  staff  in  the  schools, 
have  asked  their  members  to  hon- 
our the  picket  lines  if  the  illegal 
strike  begins  on  Monday. 

TheMinistryofEducationcould 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 


SAC  won't  take  stand 


•  continued  from  front  page 
SAC  squabbles 

But  not  all  on  SAC  agree  with  the 
board's  decision.  Clubs  commis- 
sioner Rachel  Arbour  says  Bush's 
political  party  is  not  the  point.  "If  s 
not  that  he  is  an  American  Repub- 
lican. It' s  what  he  did  as  an  Ameri- 
can Republican,"  she  said,  adding 
she  was  disappointed  in  SAC's 
lack  of  leadership. 

"We'  re  student  leaders,  we  need 
to  take  a  stand." 

But  Craigie,  whom  personally 
admires  Bush,  say  s  it  is  all  conjec- 
ture that  he  has  a  bad  human  rights 
record. 

"He  was  a  fighter  pilot  in  the 
second  World  War.  He  fought 
against  the  Nazis,"  he  said,  adding 
Bush  staved  off  Soviet  aggression 
during  the  Cold  War  and  was  a 
key  player  in  ending  it. 

SAC  vice-president  MariaGallo 
adds  that  many  people  think  Bush 
is  worthy  of  the  honour.  "Some 
people  on  the  board  think  George 
Bush  is  a  good  person,  that  he  has 
really  good  family  values." 

Besides,  she  says,  students 
should  get  involved  in  nominating 
recipients  instead  of  complaining 
about  the  results. 

"Why  not  do  things  before  the 
fact  instead  of  whining  about  some- 
thing  after  it  happened,"  she  said, 
implying  Bush  was  chosen  from  a 
small  pool  and  may  have  been 
passed  over  if  there  were  better 
candidates. 
Off  base 

But  U  of  T  professor  Heather 


Murray,  who  has  compiledalist  of 
the  worthy  candidates  not  chosen, 
say  Gallo' s  assumption  is  off  base. 

"That  is  absolutely  not  true," 
she  said.  "It  is  not  that  people  have 
not  been  nominated,  it  is  that  they 
have  not  been  chosen." 

According  to  Murray,  a  re- 
spected Metis  author  and  activist; 
oneof  English-Canada's  foremost 
women  poets;  a  woman  promi- 
nent in  both  the  arts  and  as  an 
advocate  of  Toronto's  African- 
Canadain  community  and  one  of 
the  best-known  leaders  of  the 
women's  movement  in  Canada 
have  all  recently  been  denied  de- 
grees. 

She  says  three  of  these  women 
were  in  the  same  nomination  pool 
from  which  Bush  was  selected. 

Afshan  Ali,  a  second  year  cul- 
tural anthropology  student  sees  a 
pattern.  "It  just  seems  one  type  of 
person  keeps  getting  honourary 
degrees,"  she  said. 

"All  the  bigwigs  just  keep  pat- 
ting each  other  on  the  back." 

But  Ali  says  SAC's  decision 
not  to  oppose  the  Bush  degree  is 
understandable,  considering  they 
are  mirroring  an  apathetic  student 
body. 

"I've  been  hearing  a  lot  of, 
'Yeah,  the  Bush  thing  is  wrong, 
but  whatever,"  she  added. 
Leadership  lacking 
However,  first  year  international 
relations  student  Konstantin 
Kilibarda  says  he  is  disappointed 
inhiscouncil. 

"They  are  student  leaders,  they 


are  to  lead.  If  they  are  not  going  to 
lead  the  students  on  the  moral 
aspect,  I  don't  see  their  point," 
said  Kilibarda. 

"They  are  supposed  to  be  guid- 
ingus  through  crisislike  this — war 
criminals  coming  to  our  campus 
and  getting  honoured.  Itisgoingto 
soil  the  worth  of  our  degrees." 

SAC  board  member  Aisling 
Burke  is  also  frustrated  with  the 
council.  "Being  politicians  means 
taking  a  stand.  It  doesn't  mean 
sitting  back  and  accepting  every- 
thing the  administration  does  with 
a  smile  on  our  faces. 

"Are  we  going  to  get  anything 
done  this  year  other  than  bartjeques 
and  giving  out  T-shirts?" 

Student  councils  at  New  Col- 
lege, St.  Michael's  and  University 
College  all  plan  to  discuss  mount- 
ing opposition  to  the  Bush  degree 
at  their  next  board  meetings.  Vic- 
toria College  has  already  decided 
in  principle  to  condemn  the  hon- 
our, and  are  debating  how  to 
present  their  opposition  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  University  College  council 
representing  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents have  also  decided  to  put 
forward  a  motion  opposing  the 
degree  at  their  next  meeting. 

And  last  week,  an  organizing 
committee  of  over  50  people  as- 
sembled at  the  International  Stu- 
dents' Centre  to  hash  out  strate- 
gies to  prevent  Bush  from  receiv- 
ing the  honour. 

Their  first  step  is  the  Governing 
Council  meeting  on  Nov.  3. 
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Feds  feel  student 
fury  on  road  trip 


BY  SARAH  SCMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Federal  politicians  returned  to  Ot- 
tawa yesterday  after  getting  an 
ear  full  from  students  across  the 
country  during  a  quick-paced, 
pulse-checking  roving  tour  of 
Canada. 

The  five-day,  lOcitytour,  which 
saw  finance  minister  Paul  Martin's 
advisors  hop  from  Vancouver  to 
St.  John's,  was  a  bumpy  trip. 

Martin,  who  has  been  dubbed 
the  'education  minister'  forrecent 
quick-fix  solutions  to  an  under- 
funded post-secondary  education 
system,  sent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  hear  from  the  people  last 
week. 

"Thereis  no  question  we'  re  in  a 
new  economic  era  where  we  can 
actually  debate  fiscal  dividend," 
said  committee  chair  Maurizio 
Bevilacqua.  "Everything  is  on  the 
table,  every  idea  needs  to  be  ex- 
plored." 

Grandiose  ideas  and  new  vi- 
sions were  tabled  during  the  tour, 
which  follows  on  the  heels  of 
Martin's  annual  economic  update 
delivered  last  week.  Martin  an- 
nounced Canada  is  approaching  a 
post-deficit  era.  He  predicts  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  next  year  and 
wants  to  know  how  the  dividend 
should  be  spent. 

But  almost  everywhere  Martin 
or  the  committee  surfaced,  they 
faced  anger  about  Canada's  cuts 
to  social  spending  made  in  the  last 
few  years  in  the  name  of  deficit 
reduction. 

"Social  j  ustice  has  fallen  of  f  the 
table ,"  said  Gerald  V  andezende  of 
the  Citizens  for  Public  Justice  at 
the  Toronto  hearings  earlier  this 
week.  "The  Liberals  have  aban- 
doned their  values." 

"I  think  this  committee  may 
want  to  interview  that  man,"  he 


added  about  a  homeless  man  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  hear- 
ings. 

And  Martin's  pseudo-title  of 
education  minister  was  symboli- 
cally stripped  from  him  by  irate 
students.  "He  got  grilled,"  said 
Mark  Veercamp,  treasurer  of  the 
provincial  component  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students 
about  Martin' s  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity visit. 

"It's  putting  a  fire  out  with  an 
eye  dropper,"  he  added  about  the 
merit-based$l  billion  Millennium 
Scholarship  Fund  recently  an- 
nounced, which  he  sees  as  a  flashy, 
quick-fix  initiative. 

"If  he' s  going  to  be  the  'educa- 
tion minister'  then  he's  going  to 
have  to  reverse  what  he's  done. 
He' s  the  one  who  has  put  students 
in  the  situation  they're  in  now." 

Martin  has  presided  over  budg- 
ets which  have  resulted  in  $2.29 
billion  cut  from  post-secondary 
education  in  the  last  four  years. 
And  during  his  tenure  as  finance 
minister,  tuition  fees  have  risen  by 
45  per  cent  across  the  country  and 
student  debt  loads  are  up  70  per 
cent. 

The  finance  conunittee  received 
a  similar  message  from  Marjorie 
Brown,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Regina  Students'  Union  in 
Saskatchewan  and  federation  ex- 
ecutive days  later,  who  stressed 
the  federal  deficit  has  been  shifted 
to  the  backs  of  students  and  other 
ordinary  Canadians. 

But  sandwiched  in-between  this 
clear  message  was  an  outpour  of 
anger  from  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary 's  Reform  club. 
When  Martin  stepped  onto  cam- 
pus to  participate  on  Speakers' 
Comer,  they  had  to  heckle,  says 
Brendan  Cassidy. 

"We  tried  to  get  our  message 
across,"  saidCassidy  about  young 
Reformers'  call  for  the  abolition  of 


the  Canadian  Pension  Fund  and  an 
across-the-board  tax  cut. 

"Definitely,  we're  one  of  the 
most  right-wing  campuses. 
Calgary  is  the  heart  of  Alberta," 
he  explained. 

His  neighbours  made  this  very 
point. 

'They're  an  aberration,"  said 
Brown  to  the  east.  'They're  iso- 
lated," echoed  Veercamp  to  the 
west. 

Politicians  also  froze  them  out 
in  the  fringes. 

"Canadians  have  said,  'Yes,  we 
have  paid  a  big  price  in  terms  of 
the  social  fabric.  And  we're  not 
prepared  to  continue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tax  cuts. '  That' s  been  the 
overriding  message  right  across 
the  country,"  said  Tony  Valeri 
yesterday  at  the  end  of  the  road 
tour. 

Valeri  is  a  Liberal  member  of 
the  finance  committee  and  parlia- 
mentary secretary  to  the  Minister 
ofFinance. 

New  Democratic  Party  mem- 
ber of  parliament  Nelson  Riis, 
who  also  just  completed  the  na- 
tional tour  yesterday  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  didn' t  buy  it 
either.  He  says  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students'  line  ar- 
ticulated to  the  committee  in  five 
of  the  touring  cities  made  more 
sense. 

"At  the  moment,  public  policy  at 
the  federal  level  has  largely  aban- 
doned  students,"  said  Riis. 
"They'vedownloadedthedebtonto 
students. 

"IfthePrimeMinisteris  serious 
about  education,  which  I  think  he 
is,  I  believe  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing big  like  eliminate  tuition  fees. 
Let  us  do  what  other  countries  do 
and  do  away  with  tuition  fees  to 
make  it  truly  accessible,"  Riis 
added. 

These  pre-budget  consultations 
continue  in  Ottawa. 


Student  loans  sit  idle 


♦  continued  from  front  page 

'They  directed  student  loans  to 
sit  idle  while  interest  accrued  on 
them  so  that  private  benefactors 
could  reap  the  benefits  of  this  ac- 
crued interest,"  Poirier  added. 

Union  representatives  says  in- 
terest continued  to  pile  up  on  such 
loans  at  prime  rate  plus  one.  Fig- 
ures provided  by  the  union  show 
that  as  much  as  $630.38  may  have 
been  tacked  on  to  a  $7,200  loan 
over  a  year  and  a  half  while  an 
extra  $  1 ,3 1 3 .3  2  may  have  accrued 
on  a  $15,000  New  Venture  loan. 

The  new  outsourcing  was  first 
introduced  under  then  head  of  the 
management  board  secretariat 
David  Johnson  who  has  recently 
moved  onto  the  position  of  educa- 
tion minister. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  minis- 
ter could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment, but  a  manager  at  the  Central 
Collection  Services  says  the  trans- 
ferof  responsibility  fromin-house 
collection  services  toprivate  com- 
panies will  save  time  and  money. 

"Collection  activity  can  be  done 
better  and  more  effectively  by  the 
private  sector,",said  Asiya  Azim. 
'The  government  wants  to  make 
sure  it  spends  all  its  efforts  on  its 
core  business." 

But  figures  fromOPSEU  show 
that  the  new  private  system  will 
prove  even  more  costly. 

Currently,  67  per  cent  of  the 
outstandingcaseload  is  already  out- 
sourced to  private- companies. 
OPSEU  has  estimated  that  it  costs 
the  government  1 7  to  23  cents  in 
commission  for  every  dollar  col- 
lected by  an  outside  agency. 


"For  a  government  that  is  so 
concerned  about  being  business- 
like in  its  approach  that's  a  loss 
from  the  bottom  line,"  said  New 
Democratic  MPP  Frances  Lankin. 

"Who'sgoingtobenefitfromthis? 
Once  again  it's  the  private  sector 
friends  of  the  Harris  government 
who  will  benefi  t  at  the  loss  of  decent, 
secure  jobs  in  the  public  sector." 

Six  major  private  collection 
agencies  are  currently  in  the  run- 
ning including  EquiFax  Accounts 
Receivables  who  contributed  to 
theTory  1995  election  campaign, 
say  OPSEU  representatives. 

Jim  McPeak,  spokesperson  for 
the  management  board  secretariat, 
says  such  accusations  are  un- 
founded. 

"It  has  to  be  done  above  board," 
said  McPeak.  "You  can't  just  do  a 
sweet  deal  for  one  company  and 
not  another." 

.  Allbidsmustbeinbytheendof 
this  month.  But  critics  are  calling 
on  the  government  to  reverse  their 
plans.  Lankin  says  internal  reports 
opposed  to  privatization  are  being 
ignored  in  the  push. 

"The  government  has  said  in  its 
rhetoric  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
look  at  the  cost-benefit  of  any 
particular  service  that  they  are 
contemplafing  privatizing  or  con- 
tracting out,"  Lankin  said.  "We 
can  see  in  this  case  that  that  hasn' t 
happened. 

"It  appears  that  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Johnson  was  there  perhaps  he 
was  too  busy  with  his  newly  ap- 
pointed title  of  Mr.  Fix-it  working 
on  other  things  in  government  to 
pay  attention  to  what  was  going  on 


in  his  own  ministry. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be 
a  smart  step  to  meet  with  these 
people,"  added  Lankin,  challeng- 
ing the  government  to  explain  its 
motive.  "The  money  that  is  sitting 
there  uncollected  as  it  builds  up, . . . 
there  is  a  huge  windfall  in  that." 


New  housing  at  Queen's  Park 


•  continued  from  front  page 

The  mood  was  most  tepid  when 
an  officer  requested  a  leaflet  from 
a  housing  advocate  and  the  acfi  v- 
ist  then  asked  if  the  officer  was  a 
tenant.  "We're  interested  in  eve- 
rything," theofficer  quipped.  Next, 
when  60  year  old  Diana  Dee  posed 
in  front  of  the  cuts  kiosk  for  a 
photo  op  and  speech,  RCMP  of- 
ficers promptly  rodeoveron  horses 
to  maintain  the  peace. 

The  events  of  the  afternoon 
didn't  seem  to  mesh  with  a.m. 
anxieties. 

That  morning,  members  of  the 
action  group,  which  includes  sin- 
gle mothers,  the  homeless,  stu- 
dents, priests,  tenants  advocates 
and  welfare  recipients,  met  at  Hart 
House  for  a  short  pep  talk.  Buzz- 
ing with  cop  talk  and  caffeine,  the 
discussion  surrounded  the  immi- 
nence of  arrest. 

Just  weeks  ago,  Stockwell  told 
build-inorganizerMathewBehrens 
his  fortifiers  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  escorted  by  police  off 
legislature  grounds  if  they  pro- 
ceeded as  planned. 

Just  a  day  before  the  event, 
Stockwell 's  own  chief  assistant 
echoed  his  boss'  warning  that  any 
real  estate  boom  on  the  lawns  of 
Queen '  s  Park  would  be  a  violation 
of  park  protest  etiquette  and  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

So  protesters  were  bracing  for 
the  worst,  issuing  verbal  how-to- 
kits  for  avoiding  arrest  and  some 
exchangedcandidclinkisms.  "Bet- 
ter get  my  coffee  now,  it' s  not  very 
good  in  the  slammer,"  said  one. 
Like  a  Dear  John  mingle  and  meet 
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session,  all  gathered  in  a  circle  to 
introduce  themselves  and  identify 
their  appetite  or  distaste  for  arrest. 

"I'mBob.I'ma  Catholic  priest, 
r  11  risk  arrest  to  draw  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  poor  and  this 
government  which  is  answering 
the  call  from  Bay  Street,"  said 
Bob  Holmes.  "So  we  really  have 
to  get  the  message  across  to 
Queen's  Park." 

But  as  they  talked,  thousands 
were  accumulafing  outside,  who 
drowned  them  out  as  the  Hart 
House  contingent  made  their  way 
to  the  east  side  of  the  legislature. 
The  spotlight  then  was  on  the  key- 
note speakers  addressing  students 
and  teachers  from  25  separate 
educational  programs  in  the  city. 

Stockwell,  taking  in  the  scen- 
ery, calculated  that  the  build-in 
was  not  the  monolithic  subversion 
he  predicted. 

"We  thought  they  were  actually 


going  to  build  a  house — but  they 
just  brought  in  that  doghouse,  it 
wasn't  nearly  as  extravagant  as 
we  thought.  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  live  in  the  bloody  thing," 
he  said. 

But  Behrens  says  that  the  'size 
matters'  rationale  for  arrests 
doesn't  fly  given  that  his  group 
launched  a  plant-in  last  year,  a 
coup  d'etat  consisting  of  spores 
and  spades  and  member  arrests. 
The  gardeners  were  acquitted  in  a 
provincial  court  ruling. 

He  adds  that  Stockwell' s  re- 
marks reflect  the  overall  insensi- 
tivity  of  his  government. 

"Perhaps,  instead  of  makingin- 
sensiti  ve  remarks,  his  government 
should  focus  on  protecting  hous- 
ing. Needless  to  say,  we  went 
back  an  hour  later  and  the  house 
was  demolished,  I  think  that  is 
representative  of  what  the  Tories 
are  doing  in  general." 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We  thought  they  were  actually  going  to  build  a  house-  but  they  just 
brought  in  that  doghouse.  I  thought  they  were  going  to  live  in  the  bloody  thing."  Tory 
speaker  Chris  Stockwell  explains  how  a  dinky  doghouse  can  place  a  dannper  on  a 

subversive  build-in. 


So  sorry  SAC 


In  past  years,  the  Varsity  had  a  bit  of  a  love  affair 
with  the  Students'  Administrative  Council.  We 
loved  to  follow  their  escapades,  nit-pick  their 
inadequacies,  keep  them  on  their  toes  with  inves- 
tigative features.  It  was  a  mutual  love-to-hate- 
you,  amicable relationshipon  both  sides. 

Lately,  we  have  stopped  covering  theirgoings- 
on  neariy  so  fervently.  We  sense  they  feel  a  bit 
neglected.  Not  only  does  this  fading  media  spot- 
light rob  councilors  of  that  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance gleaned  from  having  23 ,000  copies  of  one' s 
ramblings  distributed  across  three  campuses  and 
the  surrounding  area — it  also  fails  to  make  what 
they  are  doing  seem  newsworthy. 

Which  is  exactly  the  point.  It  isn' t.  There  is  not 
much  we  feel  inspired  to  write  about  at  SAC  these 
days.  Their  screw-ups  seem  less  compelling  than 
past  fiascoes  and  their  personalities  less  contro- 
versial. 

This  slide  into  banality  makes  today's  news 
story  all  the  more  ironic.  Our  first  big  SAC- 
focused  piece  of  the  year  is,  characteristically 
enough,  about  their  refusal  to  do  anything. 

SAC,  in  an  effort  to  represent  "students  of  all 
political  stripes,"  has  decided  not  to  oppose  the 
university's  decision  to  grant  former  American 
president  George  Bush  an  honurary  degree. 

They  may  not  be  condemning  the  honour,  but 
SAC  members  stress  they  are  not  endorsing  it 
either.  They  are  simply  sidestepping  theissue  in  an 
effort  to  represent  the  views  of  all  their  constitu- 
ents by  not  taking  sides. 

Let's  be  real  here.  How  many  elected  politi- 
cians take  office  and  then  fail  to  make  decisions 
that  may  offend  some  of  their  thousands  of 
supporters?  Exactly.  It  is  fitting  that  in  this  highly 
symbolic  situation,  SAC  chose  obscurity  rather 
than  having  the  guts  to  take  a  stand.  Say  you  love 
Bush  for  all  we  care — but  say  something. 


And  it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  want  to 
embrace  Bush.  On  the  one  hand,  they  argue  that 
all  students  must  be  represented.  But  these  are  the 
same  people  who  say  personally  they  think  Bush  is 
a  good  guy.  They  passionately  argue  that  his 
human  rights  record  isn't  so  bad,  he  is  a  war  hero 
and  a  good  family  man.  It  is  nice  to  see  they  have 
some  political  opinions,  why  don't  they  just  hon- 
estly declare  them?  We  would  certainly  have  more 
interesting  leaders  than  this  status-quo  crop  back- 
ing away  from  saying  anything  either  way. 

But  that  aside,  SAC's  failure  to  oppose  the 
Bush  honour  should  bea  warning  signal  to  all  those 
who  admit  they  have  opinions  and  identify  them  as 
progressive.  This  council  isobviously  useless.  It  is 
time  to  infiltrate  and  lend  the  organization  a  little 
chutzpah.  Currently,  the  campus  is  organizing 
around  this  fence-sitting  crew  as  students  and 
faculty  prepare  to  challenge  Bush's  receipt  of  this 
degree.  SAC's  help  would  have  been  useful  but  its 
failure  to  pitch  in  is  largely  irrelevant. 

But  symbolically  their  lack  of  gumption  is  dis 
turbing.  Here  is  a  group  of  people  with  a  massive 
budget  that  could  be  used  to  actually  do  something, 
As  the  struggle  against  fee  hikes,  inadequate 
student  loan  schemes  and  the  maintenance  of 
integrity  at  U  of  T  heightens,  this  funding  may  be 
of  great  relevance.  SAC  also  has  the  power  to 
mobilize  over  30,000  students,  although  it  is  a 
power  they  have  not  used  in  years. 

The  personalities  on  this  council  and  its  pred- 
ecessors have  made  the  people  on  SAC  irrelevant 
(Our  apologies  to  the  handful  of  struggling  leaders 
lost  in  the  purgatory  that  is  SAC.)  But  despite  the 
lack  of  solid  direction,  the  structure  these  people 
twiddle  about  in  remains  powerful. 

Let's  see  some  true  leadership  or  a  takeover. 
And  until  either  coup  occurs,  don't  count  on  too 
many  interesting  SAC  stories. 


Press  pointers 


It  is  amazing  how  many  people  are  infuriated  by 
"lack  of  professional  objectivity"  in  journalism. 
Usually,  they  mean  an  article  appears  to  have  a 
slant  that  confronts  the  prevailing  societal  take  on 
a  matter.  This  status  quo  take  amounts  to  a  general 
sentiment  condemning  welfare,  unions,  special 
interest  groups,  tax  increases  and  whiny  post- 
secondary  students  who  should  take  their  debt  and 
be  happy. 

For  those  of  us  who  question  these  notions,  the 
glaring  journalistic  imbalance  does  not  occur  in  the 
altemafive  papers.  It  is  found  in  the  mainstream 
press  which  enables  an  equally  subjective  value 
system  to  seem  legitimate,  cast  in  stone.. 

Take  for  example,  yesterday '  s  conference  held 
by  the  teachers'  unions  about  their  pending  strike. 


Reporters  bit  into  teachers  with  questions  about 
the  negative  example  they  are  setting  for  students, 
the  inconvenience  they  are  creating  and  alleged 
faulty  support  from  their  members. 

Reporters  did  not  ask  a  single  question  about  the 
effect  the  legislation  teachers  are  resisting  will 
have  on  quality  of  education.  Its  impact  on  the 
personal  attention,  proper  resources  and  high- 
quality  education  that  students  currently  receive 
was  left  entirely  unexplored.  Instead,  teachers 
were  branded  as  greedy  unionists  out  to  screw 
over  management  and  citizens.  The  big  picture 
was  set  aside  entirely. 

Don' t  think  there  isn' t  bias  in  news.  Believing  in 
objectivity  simply  means  that  when  a  status  quo 
slant  stares  you  down,  you  don' t  blink. 
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Bush  snubbed 
Canada, 
promoted 
racism 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  set 
to  confer  an  honorary  degree  on 
George  Bush,  a  man  who  has  os- 
tentatiously displayed  a  contempt 
for  Canada's  independence  and 
sovereignty. 

Much  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed, based  on  his  record  as 
director  of  the  unsavoury  CIA  and 
on  the  actions  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
and  Bush  presidencies:  the  refusal 
to  pay  the  US  dues  to  the  UN 
(condemned  again  last  week  by 
Canada's  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs), the  invasion  of  Grenada  and 
later  Panama,  the  mining  of  Nica- 
raguan  harbours,  the  Iran-Contra 
scandal,  the  refusal  to  comply  with 
World  Court  rulings. 

There  is  even  more,  including 
Bush' s  deliberate  affront  to  Cana- 
dian sovereignty.  In  Octoijer  1 992, 
i.e.,  just  before  the  presidential 
elections,  he  made  into  US  law  the 
extra-territorial  Torricelli  Bill.  This 
criminalizes  foreign  (including 
Canadian)  subsidiaries  of  US  firms 
trading  with  Cuba  and  provides 
other  penalties  along  those  lines. 
This  is  a  blatant  interference  with 
Canada's  right  to  determine  its 
own  trading  policies,  a  question  of 
sovereignty. 

The  Canadian  government,  sup- 
ported in  a  rare  disply  of  unity  by 
parliament  and  public,  hadlobbied 
insistently  and  publicly  against  this 
Bill.  But  Bush  snubbed  Canada. 
He  even  brought  to  Washington 
from  Miami  the  head  of  the  ex- 
tremists among  the  Cuban  emi- 
gres to  be  photographed  at  his  side 
duringtheelection-evemediaevent 
signing  ceremony.  Bush  carried 
Florida,  but  lost  the  election. 

To  become  President  (1988), 
Bush  used  and  fostered  racism. 
His  successful  1 988  campaign  blan- 
keted the  US  with  photos  of  one 
Willie  Horton.  Why  Willie  Horton 
and,  above  all,  why  the  photos? 
Willie  Horton  was  a  violent  felon 
who  had  committed  a  second  vio- 
lent crime  while  on  parole  from  a 
Massachusetts  prison.  Bush  leaped 
on  this  to  stigmatize  his  opponent, 
Massachusetts  Governor 
Dukakis,  as  "soft  on  crime."  But 
why  saturate  the  US  with  con- 
spicuousp/io/o5of  Willie  Horton? 
The  answer: 

Willie  Horton  is  black.  The  pho- 
tos made  it  unnecessary  to  say  so. 
It  was  there  for  all  to  see.  Black 
leaders  protested  the  distorted 


image  Bush  was  projecting,  but  he 
paid  no  more  heed  to  them  than  he 
had  to  the  Canadian  protests  against 
the  intrusive  Torricelli  Bill.  He  was 
content  to  gamer  racist  votes  and 
to  inflame  racism. 

Toronto  has  the  most  diverse 
population  of  any  majorCanadian 
city.  By  honouring  someone  who 
had  massively  and  cynically  used 
and  promoted  racism,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  would  grievously 
offend  the  affected  minorities  and 
all  opponents  of  racism. 

As  someone  who  holds  three 
honourary  doctorates,  I  would  be 
greaUy  saddened  if  the  University 
of  Toronto  would  persist  in  this 
matter  and  thus  degrade  that  hon- 
our by  conferring  one  on  George 
Bush. 

I  urge  the  University  of  Toronto 
authorities  to  reconsider.  It  is  not 
too  late. 

LeeLorch 
York  Professor  Emirtus 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 

No  two  ways 
about  terrorism 

With  regards  to  Moshe  Morris's 
article  "Canada's  reaction  to  Is- 
rael hypocritical"  I  have  one  thing 
to  say:  terrorism  is  terrorism  is 
terrorism.  Let  meelaborate:  mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  state- 
sponsored  terrorism  and  terrorism 
led  by  an  extremist  group  does  not 
alleviate  the  atrocity  of  the  act;  nor 
does  it  justify  it.  In  fact,  it  is  more 
abhorrent  to  realize  that  terrorism 
takes  on  a  dimension  wherby  it  is 
actually  supported  by  a  state's 
government  which  claims  democ- 
racy. This,  Mr.  Morris  is  where 
hypocrisy  lies! 

Mr.  Morris  also  assures  us  in 
the  article  that  "Despite  this  un- 
palatable aspect  of  the  operation 
(i.e.  the  use  of  Canadian  pass- 
ports) it  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  overall  objective  of  the 
Mossad's  mission."  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  logic  behind  this  argu- 
ment is  seriously  lacking.  If  we 
were  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Morris's 
reasoning,  then  the  Hamas 
groups'  suicide  bombing  in  the 
name  of  disrupting  an  unj  ust  peace 
is  understandable.  But  Mr.  Mor- 
ris disagrees  because  Hamas  is 
the  terrorist  group  to  be  reckoned 
with.  This  double  standard  is  un- 
acceptable to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  Morris  then  adds  that  "The 
attack  on  the  Hamas  terrorist 
leader  was  justified  in  order  to 
protect  the  lives  of  every  Israeli 
citizen."  Surely  he  does  not  sug- 
gest that  selective  forms  of  ter- 
rorism are  acceptable  so  long  as 


they  are  justified  and  neatly  pack- 
aged in  a  "democratic  emballage." 
He  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  as 
long  as  there  is  an  objective  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Wrong 
again! 

Mossad  should  be  held  account- 
able for  their  actions.  They  have 
to  answer  to  a  higher  authority  or 
elected  council.  It  is  frightening  to 
know  that  the  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
ister hi  mself  approved  of  the  op- 
eration. He  did  not  even  consult 
with  his  Foreign  Minister  David 
Levy  on  the  decision. 

The  focus  of  the  article  wason 
acknowledging  the  use  of  Cana- 
dian passports  as  a  "mistake"  or 
as  the  "unpalatable  aspect  of  the 
operation"  and  not  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  itself.  The  A.S.A 
condemns  such  an  act  and  deems 
state-sponsored  lerrorismto  bea 
serious  violation  of  Intemational 
law  that  should  not  be  ignored. 
State-sponsored  terrorism  is  un- 
justifiable by  any  standards. 

Arab  Student's  Association 
St.  George  Campus 

Mike  defends 
his  prez 

Sarah  Schmidt' s  coverage  of  U  of 
T  president  Robert  Prichard' s  cor- 
porate directorships  demonstrates 
either  a  vicious  personal  bias  against 
the  president,  or  else  an  unfortu- 
nate blindness  to  the  concept  of 
two-way  communication. 

Her  article  states  that  the  busi- 
ness institutions  which  seek  ad- 
vice from  Mr.  Prichard  have  dif- 
ferent interests  from  those  of  the 
university.  It  is  then  suggested 
that  Mr.  Prichard' s  dual  role  must 
mean  that  he  serves  only  as  a 
conduit  for  the  corporations  to 
gain  influence  over  the  govern- 
ance of  the  university. 

•  continued  on  next  page 
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Bury  the  Burwash  flag 


BYAIDAN  JOHNSON 

I  didn't  think  Irish  pohtics  could 
entangle  me  at  U  of  T. 

Then  I  walked  into  Burwash 
Dining  Hall — and  there  it  was. 
Just  hanging  over  High  Table, 
framed,  polished,  and  covered  with 
protective  glass,  aglinting  icon  of 
imperialism  and  oppression:  the 
old  four-squared  flag  of  Great 
Britain. 

Needless  to  say,  indigestion  en- 
sued. 

The  flag  mightn't  seem  like  a 
big  deal  to  most  people.  But  to  me, 
it's  big — very  big.  The  banner's 
main  offence  is  at  its  bottom  left- 
hand  square,  a  depiction  of  Erin '  s 
Harp,  symbolic  of  Irish  nationhood 
stolen  by  England.  And  even  that 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  the  harp 
weren't  juxtaposed  with  the  red 
lion  of  Britain.  The  set-up  heark- 
ens back  to  the  days  when  Eng- 
land really  was  a  lion,  and  Ireland 


its  feed. 

My  beef  has  nothing  to  do  with 
British  people,  of  course.  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  history.  For 
centuries,  Britain  seized  Irish  land, 
stole  Irish  crops,  persecuted  Irish 
Catholics  and  seized  powers  of 
legal  decision-making  from  the 
Irish  people.  Irish  emigrants  who 
fled  to  Canada  fared  no  better. 
Just  as  Japanese-Canadians  were 
forced  into  concentration  camps 
in  Worid  War  II,  Irish-Canadians 
were  made  to  live  in  bogs,  poor 
and  starving  as  they  were  in  the 
Old  World.  It  took  a  revolution, 
and  a  bloody  revolution  at  that,  to 
establish  Ireland  as  a  republic  in 
1921. 

Four  years  later,  Victoria  Col- 
lege accepted  the  Burwash  flag  as 
a  gift  from  George  V.  It  had  draped 
Queen  Victoria' s  coffin — a  burial 
shroud  in  more  ways  than  one. 
When  I  look  at  the  flag,  I  don't 
think  of  Victoria' s  grave;  I  think  of 


When  I  look  at  the  flag,  I 
don't  think  of  Victoria's 
grave;  I  think  of  the  graves  of 

generations  of  Mshwomen 
and  Irishmen  killed  by  famine 
and  British  attack. 


the  graves  of  generations  of  Irish- 
women and  Iri  shmen  ki  lied  by  f  am- 
ine  and  British  attack.  Why,  as  an 
Irish-Canadian  student,  should  I 
have  to  eat  breakfast  staring  up  at 
such  a  thing? 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  without 
"Great"  Britain  there  wouldn't  be 
a  Canada.  I've  read  about  the 


War  of  1812. 

But  that  doesn' t  stop  my  family 
from  remembering.  My  aunt  won' t 
become  a  Canadian  citizen  be- 
cause the  citizenship  oath  requires 
allegiance  to  the  Queen — it 
shouldn't.  My  sister,  a  student  at 
the  Lx)ndon  School  of  Economics, 
refuses  to  write  "UK"  on  her  let- 
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*  continued  from  previous  page 

Is  it  not  possible  that  our  presi- 
dent' s  presence  in  the  boardroom 
might  also  serve  as  a  conduit  for 
the  university  to  gain  influence 
over  the  governance  of  the  cor- 
porations? 

It  is  insulting  and  naive  to  sug- 
gest that  someone  as  accom- 
plished as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  nothing 
more  than  a  lackey,  rather  than 
considering  the  possibility  that  he 
might  actually  be  clever  enough 
to  use  his  influence  for  the  benefit 
of  his  primary  employer — the  uni- 


versity. 

Mike  Richmond 
UofT  2nd  year  law  student 

Rappaport  rant 
unfair 

1  have  heard  of  "yellow"  journal- 
ism but  I'm  hard  pressed  to 
assocaite  a  colour  with  the  opin- 
ions article  that  appeared  in  your 
Monday  issue  on  the  Oct.  18  Psy- 
chic Fair.  Pale  pink  perhaps— the 
colour  of  the  blush  that  would  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  any  responsi- 


ble journalist  if  he  had  to  associate 
his  byline  with  this  puerile  and 
uninformed  attempt. 
How  can  one  judge  any  psychic 
reader  merely  by  physical  observ- 
ance? It  is  customary,  I  believe,  to 
research  the  subject  by  actually 
having  a  reading  (or  is  there  some 
psychic  osmosis  I'm  missing 
here?).  Also  I  hope  the  author  is 
not  writing  any  restaurant  reviews 
for  the  Varsity — there  was  no 
banana  bread  to  be  found  on  the 
table! 

Well,  so  much  for  journalistic  ac- 


curacy! Ifclaiming  boredom,  Mr. 
Rappaport' s  time  would  have  been 
better  employed  talking  to  people 
and  di  sco  vering  just  what  it  was  he 
was  writing  about  before  trashing 
them  and  theirefforts.  Instead,  he 
preferred  to  launch  meanspirited 
attacks  on  innocent  bystanders. 
Mr.  Rappaport  should  do  his  re- 
search or  one  day,  instead  of  feast- 
ing on  "banana"  bread,  he  will  be 
eating  humble  pie  (if  he  can  tell  the 
difference). 

L.  Williams 


ters  because  it  suggests  that  North- 
em  Ireland  is  a  rightful  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom — it  isn' t. 

My  name  itself  is  a  study  in 
nationalism.  "Johnson"  is  as  Brit- 
ish as  you  can  get.  (My  paternal 
grandfather  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
from  England. )  But  due  to  a  sepa- 
ration in  my  dad's  family,  my 
knowledge  of  English  heritage 
basically  ends  there.  My  British 
roots  are  cold,  distant;  they '  re  what 
I  hear  when  someone  calls  me 
"Mr.  Johnson." 

My  Irish  roots  are  a  different 
story.  Thanks  to  a  lifetime  of  Irish 
Catholic  acculturation  and  three 
livinggenerations  of  Dublin-bom 
family,  my  ties  to  Ireland  are  per- 
sonal and  immediate;  they '  re  what 
I  hear  when  someone  calls  me  by 
my  Gaelic  first  name,  "Aidan." 

Recent  intemational  politics 
have  been  rife  with  the  question  of 
how  "united"  the  United  Kingdom 
is.  In  Belfast,  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tony  Blair  has  joined  peace 
talks  with  Gerry  Adams,  leader  of 
the  IRA-affiliated  Sinn  Fein  party. 
The  Toronto  Star  wrote  of  "the 


handshake  too  controversial  to 
happen  outdoors"  when  the  lead- 
ers met  for  the  first" time  behind 
lockeddoors.  Pro-British  "union- 
ists" say  it's  too  much.  Pro-Ire- 
land "republicans"  say  it' s  too  lit- 
tle. 

With  the  possibility  of  Northern 
Irish  peace  finally  on  the  horizon, 
why  should  U  of  T  take  sides  with 
the  unionists?  For  this  is  exactly 
what  the  university  does  in  allow- 
ing the  Burwash  flag  to  hang:  it 
celebrates  a  history  of  imperial 
British  domination  over  Ireland. 

Thus  the  flag  must  be  removed. 
Hang  it  in  a  museum.  Bury  it  in 
mothballs.  I  don'tcare — I  just  want 
it  gone.  Replace  it  with  something 
better;  my  suggestion  is  a  mural 
depicting  therich  multicultural  her- 
itage of  Canada. 

There' s  too  much  hatred  in  our 
world,  in  our  country,  in  our  own 
university.  Big  and  small  steps  alike 
need  to  be  taken.  Let  replacing 
the  Burwash  flag  be  the  first. 

Aidan  Johnson  is  a  first- 
year  political  science  student. 
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Canada  needs  an  elitist  university 
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BY  AARON  CASS 


Kudos  to  the  ground-breakers  who 
authored  the  recent  thought-provoking 
book,  Petrified  Campus:  The  Crisis  in 
Canada's  Universities.They  have 
brought  many  serious  issues  to  light, 
issues  which  many  in  Canada's  aca- 
demic circles  have  avoided  for  too  long. 
Admittedly,  I  haveonly  skimmed  through 
this  publication,  but  the  message  it  bears 
is  far  too  important  to  ignore.  Those 
who  dismiss  the  book  as  the  "ravings  of 
a  bunch  of  middle-aged  white  males" 
fail  to  see  the  inherent  substandard  du- 
ality of  Canadian  universities. 

Simply  put,  Canada  needs  a  totally 
non-poltically-correct,  egocentric,  elit- 
ist, world-class  university.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  I  have  probably  made  f 
plethora  of  enemies  with  that  simple, 
ugly  statement;  yet  it  is  a  statement  that 
we  all  must  come  to  realize  is  true.  Even 
with  the  recent  number-one-country- 
to-live-in  ranking  awarded  Canada  by 
the  UN  this  year,  without  a  world-class 
uni  versity  Canada  can  only  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  power-play  between  world 
powers. 

Now,  what  is  this  aforementioned 
world-class  university?  Well,  it  is  a 
world-class  learning  institution  able  to 
compete  with  other  estimable  higher 
learning  institutions  such  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Oxford. What  makes  it 
comepetidve?  Grades  and  money.  The 
ability  to  attract  more  money  and  better 
students,  threreby  attracting  a  better 
faculty,  thereby  attaining  greater  es- 
teem throughout  the  world.  Attending  a 
uni  versity  i  s  a  sign  of  respect,  of  accom- 
plishment  and  of  pride  for  the  attendee. 
Thus,  the  attendee  would  also  like  to 
have  pride  in  the  university  she  is  at- 
tending. But  what  kind  of  pride  can  a 
person  have  in  a  place  with  a  minimum 
60  per  cent  average?  Also,  there  is  no 
standardized  testing.  That  means  that 


U  of  T  joins  the  trash  heap  of  history 


GREGOR  MADDEN/VARSrfY 


there  is  no  way  to  measure  the  qual- 
ity of  incoming  students  with  one 
another. 

For  example,  student  A  goes  to 


one  school.  He  takes  six  OACs.  The 
final  exams  are  one-page  connect-the- 
dots  exercises  that  an  idiot  could  pass. 
Also,  he  is  encouraged  to  be  creative  so 


he  does  not  even  have  to  connect  the 
dots  in  order.  Of  course  he  passes. 
Student  B  takes  the  same  six  courses  at 
a  different  school.  Her  finals  consist  of 
comprehensive  five-hour  written  and 
oral  examinations.  There  is  to  be  no 
interpretation  other  than  the  teacher's. 
She  passes  as  well,  but  on  the  basis  of 
these  grades,  both  students  are  accepted 
into  the  same  university.  Maybe  B  is 
even  a  little  behind  A  in  terms  of  place- 
ment. Obviously  this  example  is  a  bit 
extreme,  but  it  is  pretty  much  what 
happens,  albeit  on  a  less  exagerated 
scale  in  Canadian  universities  today. 
This  cannot  continue.  There  must  be 
standards  set  and  met. 

Now,  I  am  the  first  to  confess  that  if 
there  were  a  world-renowned  univer- 
sity in  Canada,  I  would  not  have  been 
admitted.  I  simply  would  not  have  had 
the  grades.  And  it  should  be  noted  that 
I  am  not  completely  denouncing  the 
Canadian  university  system.  There  are 
many  fine  schools  abounding.  But  there 
needs  to  be  a  school  that  not  only  draws 
in  money  locally,  but  also  has  prestigious 
foreign  students  clamouring  to  get  in, 
who  are  absolutely  willing  to  pay  exor- 
bitant non-citizen  fees.  The  kindof  school 
that  David  Bercuson,  Robert  Bothwell 
and  J.L.  Granatstein  (the  co-authors  of 
Petrified  Campus)  have  envisioned. 
They  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  poor  or 
disadvantaged.  Mr.  Granatstein  was  him- 
self in  that  very  same  position  before  he 
rose  to  where  he  is  now,  and  he  worked 
hard  to  get  there.  You  see,  the  authors 
are  not  cynical  old  men  contemptuously 
peering  down  from  their  ivory  towers  at 
the  rest  of  humanity.  They  are  distin- 
guished professors  in  the  heart  of  the 
education  system.  Thus,  they  know  the 
heart  of  its  problems.  Maybe  they  could 
actually  teach  us  a  thing  or  two. 

Aaron  Cass  is  a  St.  Michael's 
College  student. 


Toronto  the  (not  so)  good 


BY  ALEX  GRECO 


It  happens  on  busy  Thursday  afternoons 
in  July.  Everyone  manages  to  squeeze 
their  way  onto  a  westbound  streetcar  at 
the  corner  of  Bay  and  Adelaide.  Tired 
and  frustrated,  they  begin  to  make  their 
way  home  through  Toronto' s  rush  hour. 

A  few  stops  later  an  elderiy  homeless 
man  gets  onto  the  tram  with  no  money 
and  is  therefore  unable  to  pay  the  fare. 
The  driver  communicates  to  him  that 
without  proper  fare  he  will  have  to  leave 
the  streetcar  but  he  nervously  refuses. 
The  driver  repeats  his  affirmation  and 
emphasizes  his  position  by  adding  that  if 
the  "bum"  does  not  get  off  he  will  not 
move  the  streetcar.  The  homeless  man 
calls  his  bluff  and  remains  immobile.  A 
woman  realizing  the  absurdity  of  the 
■  situation  decides  to  put  an  end  to  the 
nonesense  and  offers  to  pay  the  fare  for 
him. 

At  this  point  it  seems  as  though  she 
has  intervened  too  late  because  the 
battle  of  wills  had  already  been  insti- 
gated: the  streetcar  driver  wants  him 
off  at  all  costs.  When  news  of  the 
driver's  determination  to  keep  the 
streetcar  immobile  reaches  the  people 
standing  in  the  back,  they  begin  shout- 
ing out  in  disapproval.  Their  antago- 
nism is  quickly  directed  toward  the 
"bum"  who  did  not  have  a  hard  day  at 
work  as  they  did;  who  represents  an 
impediment  in  the  natural  flow  of  their 
lives.  How  dare  he  attempt  to  live  as 
we  all  secretly  want  to  live.  How  dare 


he  not  pay  his  dues,  not  only  to  the 
streetcar,  but  to  our  society. 

And  so  the  screams  grow  louder. 
One  man  reaches  into  his  bag  and  pulls 
out  a  cellular  phone.  His  arm  is  shaking 
and  his  face  is  beat  red  as  he  dials  91 1 
and  places  his  finger  on  the  'send'  but- 
ton. He  calls  out  to  the  front  of  the  street 
car  assuring  that  he  will  press  send  if 
order  is  not  restored.  At  the  same  time 
an  older  teenager,  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  last  call  in  asserting  his  rebellious 
adolescent  state,  composes  himself  in 
violent  strife.  He  pushes  out  his  chest 
and  vigorously  pulls  off  his  base  ball  cap 
revealing  the  sweat  on  his  brow  and 
yells  violent  threats  as  he  pushes  him- 
self to  the  front,  yet  never  quite  makes 
it. 

Minutes  latertheTTC  officials  arrive 
on  the  scene  and  tear  the  homeless 
man's  hands  off  the  pole  onto  which  he 
was  gripping.  As  if  taking  him  off  the 
streetcar  were  not  already  enough  (or 
already  too  much),  he  is  tackled  to  the 
ground.  A  cold  and  impersonal  knee  is 
jabbed  into  his  back  and  his  face  is 
pressed  into  the  pavement.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  is  forced  to  face  the  streetcar 
where  the  frustrated  and  angry  passen- 
gers all  stand  and  applaud  the  TTC 
"heroes."  Their  frustration  is  appeased, 
their  anger  is  soothed.  "Justice"  has 
been  served.  The  city  is  restored  to 
"order." 

I  stand  immobile,  shocked  and  con- 
fused; embarrassed  for  I  watch  and  do 
not  react.  The  witch  has  been  burned. 


Time  bomb  on  the  TTC 


STEVE  SERVOS/VARSITY 


the  enemy  is  killed.  The  spirit  is  dead. 

Such  scenes  should  concern  not  only 
the  homeless  and  their  sympathizers  but 
everyone,  because  it  is  a  very  real  story 
that  reflects  the  progression  of  our  way 
of  life.  Toronto  is  a  time  bomb  just 
waiting  to  explode.  It  is  our  very  rules 
and  regulations  which  have  forced  us 
onto  a  rigid  path.  In  a  sense  we  have 
trapped  ourselves  and  fail  to  see  the 


source  of  our  aggression. 

We  constantly  point  our  fingers  at  the 
worid  and  fail  to  take  a  moment  in  our 
busy  lives  to  see  what  is  really  happen- 
ing. Perhaps  we  could  learn  from  the 
marginalized  class,  for  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  produced  them  and  can,  at  any 
given  moment,  join  them. 


The  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  and  Lovers  and  Madmen  present 
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Attacks 
show  lack 
of  tact 

 BY  NEIL  HRAB 

The  Varsity  definitely  deserves  some 
credit;  when  it  prints  opinions  it  holds 
nothing  back.  That  said,  such  an  action 
is  not  always  the  best  route.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  pieces  recently  appearing  in 
The  Varsity  should  have  remained  un- 
published. This  is  not  implying  that  the 
opinions  being  stated  in  these  articles 
should  be  suppressed.  However,  the 
tone  and  usefulness  of  such  writings  are 
questionable.  Theexplosionsof  hostility 
against  specific  persons  are  the  types  of 
unproductive  condenrmations  that  a 
newspaper  can  do  without. 

The  merciless  personal  insults  huried 
at  George  Bush  are  very  disconcerting. 
The  former  president  has  been  denounced 
as  a  moron,  drug  dealer,  murderer,  and 
war  criminal.  Most  of  the  letters  and 
articles  voicing  this  view  either  present 
no  evidence  to  back  up  their  very  serious 
accusations  or  merely  pay  lip  service  to 
unsubstantiated  mmours.  Surely,  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  a  university  education  are 
capable  of  creating  an  informed  argu- 
ment against  someone  they  claim  will 
bring  disrepute  to  the  very  institution  they 
attend.  The  toxic  views  being  sent  by 
students  and  faculty  to  The  Varsity  are 
not  the  only  ones  appearing  within  the 
pages  of  the  paper. 

Such  venomous  articulations  seem  to 
have  infiltrated  some  of  the  staff  of  77ic 
Varsity.  The  editorial  of  October  20 
made  it  quite  clear  where  they  stand. 
The  editorial  headline  was  the  very  elo- 
quent and  flowery  "Eastman  the  Pa- 
thetic Loser."  Only  a  short  time  ago. 
The  Varsity  editorial  notified  readers 
that  there  is  more  to  an  article  than  the 
headline,  but  it  appears  that  they  are 
breaking  their  own  rules.  In  Eastman's 
case  the  title  said  it  all.  The  brief  piece 
seemed  constantly  onthebrinkofexplo-j 
sion  into  a  declaration  of  hatred  towards 
the  Mayor  of  North  York,  as  all  of  his 
opinions  were  deemed  "offensive"  by 
the  author.  The  stated  offensive  opin- 
ions puzzhngly  included  the  candidate' s 
pledge  for  a  tax-freeze.  Generously,  the 
criticism  was  not  solely  directed  to- 
wards Mr.  Eastman;  the  author  also 
wrote  of  Eastman' s  "bizarre  popularity 
in  North  York."  What  such  a  statement 
is  implying  is  beyond  me.  However, 
being  a  citizen  of  North  York,  I  can 
safely  say,  without  sounding  "bizarre," 
why  Mel  Eastman  is  popular:  twice 
weekly  garbage  pickup,  snow  plowing 
that  does  noiblockdriveways,and  com- 
munity services  second  to  none  and 
accessible  to  all.  The  editorial  ended  on 
the  phrase  that  Eastman  should  be  the 
victimof  "active  anger  that  herightfully 
deserves."  Why  does  Mel  Eastman  de-: 
serve  our  anger?  Like  the  Bush  critics,: 
the  editorial  went  over  the  edge  and 
instead  of  presenting  meaningful  dia- 
logue resorted  to  taking  cheap  shots.  . 

The  pages  oiThe  Varsity  as  a  whole' 
present  little  positive  or  constructive^ 
points  of  view.  Looking  again  to  the; 
October  20  edition  there  were  articles; 
about  students  condemning  or  letters; 
condemning  Robert  Prichard,  George' 
Bush,  Mel  Eastman,  Nike,  and  the  new; 
Task  Force  for  Tuition  and  Financial; 
Support  for  Students.  The  volume  of 
pure  negativity  and  hostility  is  worri- 
some. 

Is  The  Varsity  to  blame  for  what  it  is 
publishing?  Aside  from  theeditorial,  no. 
The  fury  and  rage  surfacing  in  the  pages 
of  The  Varsity  are  the  views  sent  in  by 
members  of  the  U  of  T  community. 
Unfortunately ,  the  community  seems  to 
be  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  Stu- 
dents should  be  using  the  tools  they  are 
being  taught  to  offer  constructive  solu- 
tions to  what  they  percei  ve  as  problems. 
What  students  should  not  do  is  shout  and 
complain  as  loud  as  they  can  without 
contemplating  the  subject  at  hand.  The 
continuation  of  such  behaviour  reflects 
more  on  thecriucal  thinking  skills  of  the 
described  "critics"  than  on  the  objects  of 
their  scorn. 

Neil  Hrab  isaU  ofT  student 


Thursday,  October  23, 1997 


Women's  Centre  fights  pending  move 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

In  an  unlikely  and  unpredictable  political 
battle,  the  Women '  s  Centre  on  campus  i  s 
embroiled  in  a  fight  for  space  with  the 
Status  of  Women  Office. 

When  members  of  the  Women' s  Cen- 
tre collective  found  out  recently  that  a 
tentative  deal  had  been  struck  between 
the  vice-provost '  s  office  and  the  director 
of  the  Transition  Year  Program,  they 
were  surprised  to  discover  that  the  plans 
assumed  the  centre  would  be  moving. 

"It  doesn't  set  a  very  good  environment 
when  the  two  women '  s  groups  are  at  odds," 
said  second  year  Trinity  student  and  collec- 
tive member  Afshan  Ali  who  became  in- 
volved in  the  centre  this  fall .  "I  would  think 
the  two  would  be  working  together." 

Currently  located  at  49  St.  George 
Street,  the  Women's  Centre  shares  the 
space  in  this  house  with  the  Transition 
Year  Program  whose  part-time  director, 
Rona  Abramovitch,  is  also  the  universi- 
ty's part-time  Status  of  Women  Officer. 

But  Gillian  Morton,  coordinator  of  the 
Women' s  Centre,  was  informed  recently 
by  the  vice-provost' s  office  that  the  deci- 
sion had  been  made  to  move  the  centre  to 
the  First  Nations  House  on  Spadina  Av- 
enue. The  free  space  wi  11  be  split  between 
the  Transition  Year  Program  and  the 
Status  of  Women  Office. 


Women's  Centre  coordinator  Gillian  Morton  (right)  and  friends  in 
front  of  the  controversy. 


The  Women' s  Centre  agreed  to  move  if 
the  new  space  was  comparable  in  size  and 
lay-out,  reasonably  located  and  wheel-chair 
accessible.  The  collective  also  stipulated 
the  space  they  were  leaving  had  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Transition  Year  Program. 

The  Women's  Centre  has  been  lobby- 


ing for  the  past  few  years  to  make  its 
current  location  accessible  to  all  women 
on  campus.  The  proposed  new  location  is 
not  wheel-chair  accessible  nor  is  it  on  the 
Students'  AdministrativeCouncil'slistfor 
designated  accessibility  projects. 
The  centre  first  received  space  in  1 986 


when  a  group  of  women  set  up  a  tent 
outside  Simcoe  Hall  demanding  it. 

Morton  says  the  principle  of  accessibil- 
ity will  not  be  compromised  and  the  proc- 
ess— where  the  administration  is  trying  to 
invoke  a  final  decision  for  the  centre — 
cannot  be  accepted. 

"You're  moving  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  you're  asking  a  viable  feminist 
activist  organization  to  leave.  It  multiplies 
the  irony,"  said  Morton  about  the  already 
difficult  situation  of  going  head  to  head 
with  the  Status  of  Women  Officer. 

'The  Status  of  Women  Office  is  sup- 
pose to  represent  women  students  on  this 
campus,"  Morton  added.  "I  feel  that 
[Abramovitch]'  s  major  interest  in  having 
the  Women's  Centre  move  is  the  hat  she 
wears  as  the  director  of  TYP." 

Abramovitch  says  she  understands  the 
difficulty  of  the  current  situation. 

"For  TYP  to  be  truly  accessible,  we 
really  need  the  first  floor,"  said 
Abramovitch  about  the  potential  of  mak- 
ing that  floor  wheelchair  accessible  and 
expanding  the  student  program. 

She  adds  that  she  is  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  as  Status  of  Women  Officer.  "I 
understand  it's  a  problem  and  it's  not 
perfect,"  she  said.  "I  find  this  a  very 
difficult  situation." 

The  current  conflict,  however,  speaks 
to  the  larger  issue  of  how  space  is  divvied 
up  on  campus,  says  Morton. 


"How  do  we  all  fit  into  the  uni  versi  ty '  s 
master  plan  for  space?,"  she  asked.  "Stu- 
dent groups  have  no  clout." 

But  U  of  T  vice-provost  Derek 
McCammond  says  he  thought  an  agree- 
ment had  already  been  struck  when  he 
sent  off  the  letter  about  the  move. 

"It's  not  a  case  of  students  not  having 
veto  power,"  he  said.  "We  thought  we  had 
an  agreement,"  he  said. 

"It  certainly  wasn't  any  attempt  to 
move  [the  Status  of  Women  Officer] 
from  Simcoe  Hall  in  the  symbolic  sense," 
McCammond  added. 

The  issue  was  compounded  on  Mon- 
day when  the  uni  versity '  s  Status  ofWomen 
Advisory  Committee,  headed  by 
Abramovitch,  decided  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  unilateral  move. 

It  is  drafting  a  letter  to  the  vice-provost 
requesting  that  no  mo  ve  be  made  until  both 
sides  agree  to  the  terms.  It  is  also  address- 
ing accessibility  problems  on  campus. 

Meanwhile,  the  Women's  Centre  is 
getting  organized  for  a  political  battle  it 
had  not  expected. 

But  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
provost  of  student  affairs,  says  there  is  a 
clear  space  hierarchy  with  academic  space 
at  the  top,  followed  by  administrative  space, 
student  societies  and  other  groups  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  provost' s  office  making 
the  final  decision.  "That's  the  real  hierar- 
chy." 


National  student  group  staves  off  debt  loads 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

Higher  tuition  fees  and  higher  debt 
loads  are  i  n  store  for  students  if  the 
federal  government  implements  its 
controversial  plan  to  reform  stu- 
dent aid,  says  Canada's  largest 
national  student  organization. 

Compromising  Access,  a  re- 
search document  released  yester- 
day  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  calls  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  reject  income  contin- 
gent loan  repayment  schemes  and 
implement  a  national  system  of 
grants  for  students  in  need. 

Paul  Ramsey,  BC  education 
minister,  joined  the  federation  in 
denouncing  the  plan  at  its  press 
conference. 

The  student  aid  scheme,  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  fed- 
eral and  Ontario  governments,  put 
the  burden  of  funding  post-second- 
ary education  more  and  more  on 
students  and  less  and  less  on  public 
funds,  according  to  the  document. 

"An  income-contingent  repay- 
ment scheme  is  not  a  progressive 
form  of  student  loan  repayment, 
it's  a  regressive  form  of  funding 
[for  postsecondary  education]," 
said  Brad  Lavigne,  the  federa- 
tion's national  chairperson. 

Lavigne  admits  the  student  aid 
system  needs  reform,  but  he  says 
the  focus  should  be  on  easing  debt, 
not  prolonging  it.  "We  need  recog- 
nition that  the  problem  with  stu- 
dent debts  is  in  their  size,  not  in 
their  repayment  mechanism." 

The  average  debt  load  currently 
stands  at  $17,  000  for  Canadian 


students.  And  Canada  is  one  of  only  two  industri- 
alized countries  in  the  world  without  a  student 
grants  system. 

The  federal  government  says  it  is  in  the  proc- 
ess consulting  with  stakeholders  to  discuss  stu- 
dent aid  reform. 

"[We're  considering] 
several  possible  approaches 
to  [loan]  repayment,"  said 
Gail  Morris,  aspokesperson 
for  the  Canada  Student 
Lx)ans  Program. 

These  include  several  in- 
come-related options,  in- 
cludingonedevelopedjointly 
withtheOntariogovemment 
which  could  see  students 
paying  back  their  loans  for  a 
25  year  period  with  no  ac- 
cess to  interest  relief. 

But  many  provincial  gov- 
ernments have  already  said 
they  won't  implement  in- 
come related  repayment 
schemes. 

"The  current  proposal  at 
the  federal  level  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  reducing  debt, 
it  only  defers  debt  and  may 
even  increase  it,"  said 
Ramsey  of  BC. 

Under  one  of  the  model  s 
being  considered,  a  student 
graduating  with  a  $3 1 ,000 
debt  would  end  up  paying  over  $80,000 in  interest. 

"The  issue  we  need  to  address  is  that  debt  is  too 
high,  debts  are  never  going  to  be  repaid,"  Ramsey 
added.  'The  student  bankruptcy  rates  is  a  symp- 
tom of  this  problem." 

Since  1993  student  bankruptcies  have  almost 
tripled,  rising  from  4,500  to  12,000  in  1996. 

"This  is  an  urgent  issue,  it  can' t  wait  for  the 
Millennium  and  it  can' t  be  dealt  with  by  simply 


extending  the  period  of  loan  repayment,"  he  said. 

Ramsey  says  his  government  will  continue  to  lobby  the 
federal  government  for  a  national  system  of  grants  to  hel  p 
ease  student  debt.  "[We  have  to]  keep  our  eye  on  the 
goal,  which  is  bring  student  debt  down." 

While  many  provinces,  including  Nova  Scotia,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba,  op- 
pose the  ICLRP  option,  On- 
tario plans  to  implement  it  next 
September. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY 
OF  ICLRPS 
•1964:  Canada  student  loans  program  intro- 
duced. 

•1969:  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education 
approves,  in  principal,  an  ICLRP  along  with 
increased  tuition  fees. 

•1984:  An  Ontario  government  commission 
supports  ICLRPs  along  with  increased  tuition 
fees. 

•1993:  The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
proposes  an  ICLRP  along  with  a  tuition  fee 
increase  of  50  per  cent. 
•January  25, 1995:  The  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students  organizes  one  of  the  largest 
national  student  demonstrations  against 
ICLRPs  and  cuts  to  education. 
•May  2, 1995:  The  federal  government  an- 
nounces that  ICLRPs  are  off  the  table. 
•June-Nov.  1995:  The  Tory  government  is 
elected  in  Ontario,  cuts  $800  million  from 
colleges  and  universities,  and  announces  sub- 
stantial tuition  fee  increases  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  ICLRP  by  fall  of  1 998. 
•1997:  The  federal  Budget  announces  that 
ICLRPs  are  again  being  considered  by  the 
ministry  of  finance. 


'The  main  reason  [we 
want  ICLRPs]  is  to  assist  stu- 
dents and  make  repayments 
more  manageable,"  said  Brian 
Wolfe  of  the  post-secondary 
education  division  of  Ontario' s 
ministry  of  education.  "What's 
important  is  access  [to  edu- 
cation]. We're  trying  to  pro- 
vide that  opportunity." 

Since  its  election  in 
1 995,  the  Tories  have  cut  $800 
million  from  the  budgets  of 
colleges  and  universities  and 
allowed  tuition  fees  hikes  of  30 
per  cent  across  the  board. 

Lavigne  says  Ontario' s 
tuition  fee  hikes  are  directly 
linked  to  the  province's  pro- 
ICLRP  stance  because  such  a 
loan  system  makes  it  easier  to 
put  the  cost  of  education  onto 
the  backs  of  students. 


"The  reason  [Ontario] 
hasn't  completely  deregulated  [tuition  fees]  yet  is 
because  they're  waiting  to  implement  ICLRPs  first," 
said  Lavigne. 

Australia  saw  tuition  fees  rise  by  584  per  cent  from 
previous  years  when  an  income-contingent  plan  was 
introduced  and  in  New  Zealand  the  loan  scheme  was 
accompanied  by  the  introducfion  of  up-front  user  fees. 

The  federation  document  also  focuses  on  the  added 
problems  which  ICLRPs  pose  for  women  and  members 


of  minority  groups  because  they 
earn  less  upon  graduation. 

Under  one  federal  government 
model  43  percent  of  women  would 
not  be  capable  of  paying  off  their 
debt  after  25  years  of  repayment. 

Ramsey  says  the  issue  is 
quickly  becoming  a  priority  for 
provincial  education  ministers. 
"It's  a  good  sign.  The  issue  is  on 
the  national  stage.  Eighteen 


months  ago  it  wasn't  a  national 
issue,  now  it  is." 

Ramsey  is  meeting  with  Pierre 
Pettigrew,  federal  minister  of  hu- 
man resources  development  this 
week.  And  the  federation  is  con- 
tinuing its  targeted  lobbying  ef- 
forts at  the  federal  and  provincial 
levels  leading  up  to  the  federal 
government's  meeting  with 
stakeholders  in  late  November. 


Alcohol  abuse  alert 


BYVITOM.  LAB  ATE 

Students  across  campus  suffering 
from  mid-term  dizzy  spells  sobered 
up  this  week  during  National  Al- 
cohol Awareness  Week. 

Whether  it  be  the  crashed  car, 
the  'beer  wall,'  or  the  wandering 
'Mr.  0.5  percent,'  organizers  say 
the  week  does  a  lot  to  promote 
responsibledrinking  among  univer- 
sity and  college  students. 

"It's  really  just  to  make  stu- 
dents aware  of  the  dangers  of 
drinking,"  said  Margaret  Galamb, 
Health  Promotion  Co-ordinator  at 
U  ofT's  Health  Services. 

The  week's  sponsors  are  the 
Student  Health  Outreach  Program 


and  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council. 

"We're not  saying  'Don' t  drink 
at  all,'  but  [rather]  be  aware  of 
your  limits,"  Galamb  added.  "Our 
theme  is  to  drink  in  moderation." 

Aisling  Burke,  an  executive 
member  of  the  student  council, 
says  the  country-wide  initiative 
focuses  on  students  in  order  to 
broaden  the  understanding  of  al- 
cohol related  dangers. 

"I  don't  think  students  are  nec- 
essarily the  only  ones  drinking  irre- 
sponsibly. We're  an  easy  target," 
she  said.  "It's  difficult  to  get  this 
type  of  information  to  the  general 
drinking  population,  but  it' s  easy  to 
get  it  to  us.  We're  accessible." 


Displays  across  campus  are 
aimed  at  emphasizing  the  costs  of 
alcohol  which  are  incurred  upon 
students,  both  financially  and  oth- 
erwise.The  'beer-wair  erectedin 
the  lobby  of  Sidricy  Smith  Hall 
represents  the  cost  of  one  course 
at  U  of  T  in  cases  of  beer.  The 
crash  scene  set  up  by  campus 
police  illustrates  the  dangers  of 
drivingdrunk. 

"We  associate  alcohol  with  a  lot 
of  unhealthy  things,"  said  Galamb. 
"In  most  instances  alcohol  is  a 
factor.  People  have  to  know  where 
to  draw  the  limit." 

Students  on  campus  say  the 
alcohol  awareness  week  is  neces- 
sary and  helpful. 


"You  see  ads  of  beercompanies 
promoting  responsibility  when  it 
comes  to  drinking  all  overcampus, 
but  that'snot  enough.  It  shouldn't 
just  stop  at  that,"  said  second-year 
student  Christine  Locke. 

"It  reminds  students  that  if  you 
don't  take  on  the  responsibility, 
you  can  put  others  at  risk,"  added 
Devon  Lau,  a  third-year  student. 
"Having  fun  with  your  friends  at 
parties  is  one  thing,  but  endanger- 
ing others  because  you' ve  had  too 
much  to  drink  is  on  a  completely 
different  level." 

Last  year,  1 ,566  men  and  1 26 
women  were  charged  with  im- 
paired driving  by  Metropolitan 
Police. 
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Lupus  Month  a  wake  up  call 


BYJACLYND.LAW 

October  is  Lupus  Awareness 
Month.  If  you  just  scratched  your 
head  and  asked  "What's  lupus?" 
you'  re  not  alone.  Although  it  is  not 
a  rare  disease  (one  in  every  1 000 
Canadians  has  it,  making  it  more 
common  than  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy  or  leukemia), 
very  few  people  seem  to  know 
what  lupus  is. 

Lupus  (short  for  systemic  lupus 
erythematosus)  is  a  chronic 
autoimmunedisease.  Basically, the 
immune  system,  which  normally 
protects  us  from  harmful  organ- 
isms, goes  into  overdrive  and  at- 
tacks the  body's  own  cells  and 
tissues  during  "flare-ups,"  or  ac- 
tive phases,  of  the  disease.  This 
can  lead  to  inflammation  in  any 
organ  or  system  in  the  body,  which 
could  mean  permanent  damage 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  death. 

Ninety  percent  of  people  living 
with  lupus  are  female,  and  the 
disease  usually  strikes  during  the 
childbearing  years  (15-  45).  Lu- 
pus is  not  contagious.  The  cause 
of  lupus  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, and  there  is  no  cure.  Most 


lupus  patients  manage  their  illness 
with  medication  and  lifestyle  modi- 
fication. 

You  may  already  have  seen  the 
stark  red  and  white  transit  ads 
listing  off  a  myriad  of  fright 
ening  symptoms. 

The  month-long 
campaign  of  TV 
radio,  transit  and 
(in  some  prov- 
inces) milk  carton  I 
ads  was  kicked  off 
on  Oct.  3  at  a  re- 
ception at  Rideau 
Hall  in  Ottawa, 
withtheGovemor- 
General  in  attend 
ance.  A  lupus  awareness  quilt 
bearing  the  logos  of  lupus  organi- 
zations from  across  the  country 
was  unveiled. 

The  ads  used  in  this  year' s  cam- 
paign are  the  same  ones  Lupus 
Canada  used  in  their  previous  two- 
year  campaign.  Coles  says  that, 
each  time  a  new  awareness  cam- 
paign is  launched.  Lupus  Cana- 
da' s  phone  rings  off  the  hook  with 
hundreds  of  calls,  600  -  900  per 
month  at  the  campaign's  peak. 

"[The  goal  of  the  campaign  is) 


to  raise  awareness  among  the 
general  public  and  let  people  who 
have  lupus  know  that  there  is  a 
support  organization  out  there," 
said  Megan  Coles,  the  chair  of 
Public  Awareness  of 
us  Canada,  the 
organization  run- 
ing  the  cam- 
paign. Coles, 
who  is  living  with 
lupus  herself, 
emphasizes  that 
the  campaign  is 
both  for  people 
who  have  lupus 
and  those  who 
don't. 

"I  think  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  out  there  who  need  more 
information  about  (lupus),  because 
they  may  recognize  the  symptoms 
in  themselves  or  people  they  love 
and  they  need  to  know  ho w  to  deal 
with  it." 

Andrea  Ou-Hingwan,  who  also 
has  lupus,  agrees  that  increasing 
awareness  is  vital. 

"[We  need]  to  break  down  bar- 
riers that  exist  between  the  able 
population  and  disabled  popula- 
tion," the  24-year-old  York  Uni- 


versity student  says. 

"When  it  comes  to  invisible 
chronic  illnesses,  people  tend  to  be 
afraid.  The  whole  notion  of  not 
knowing  creates  fear  in  everyone. 
When  people  find  out  that  you 
have  a  disease,  they  start  making 
judgments  about  it.  They  auto- 
matically think  'contagious'  or  'fa- 
tal' .  By  educatingthem  and  telling 
them  the  details  about  lupus,  I  can 
prevent  those  kinds  of  misconcep- 
tions." 

To  mark  Lupus  Awareness 
Month,  Ou-Hingwan  gave  a  mini- 
lecture  to  her  York  University 
classmates  and  to  some  of  her 
own  language  students.  Her  mes- 
sage, however,  is  forboth  students 
and  staff 

"I  stress  the  importance  for 
teachers  to  be  aware  of  what  sorts 
of  issues  or  obstacles  some  other 
students  might  be  facing  in  their 
private  lives.  There  is  no  end  to 
increasing  lupus  awareness.  At 
every  opportunity  I  get  I  try  to 
educate  people  about  lupus.  It's 
important  that  each  player  in  the 
lupus  community  takes  on  their 
responsibility  to  increase  aware- 
ness about  the  disease." 


Things  to  do  in  the  name  of  science 


If  you're  an  astro-nut,  you' ve  prob- 
ably  been  glued  to  the  tube  check- 
ing out  Space:  The  Imagination 
Station.  But  if  you're  like  me  (no 
cable,  bitter), you'll  wanttocheck 
out  somethi  ng  more  on  the  cutti  ng 
edge,  more  real,  more. .  .free. 

Friday,  Oct.  24,  at  4:30  PM,  at 
Earth  Sciences  Auditorium,  the 


Chemistry  Students'  Union 
presents  "The  Search  for  Biologi- 
cal Activity  on  Mars,"  a  free  pub- 
lic lecture  delivered  by  planetary 
scientist  Hojatollah  Vali  of  McGill 
University. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Pathfinder 
mission  and  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  NASA  of  evidence  of 


large  organic  molecules  on  one  of 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  (as  seen 
throughthe  Galileo  space  probe), 
the  lecture  will  discuss  the  revital- 
ised interest  in  extraterrestrial  life 
and  the  evidence  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Canadian  researcher. 

Chemistry  student  union  presi- 
dent Darcy  Gentleman  says  the 


lecture  will  be  very  interesting  and 
timely.  He  notes  that  the  claim  of 
life  on  Mars  has  taken  on  a  life  of 
its  own,  resisting  quiet  scepticism. 

"Because  nobody  shot  [the 
claim]  down  initially,  we'll  be  able 
to  get  more  deposits  from  Mars," 
Gentleman  said. 

J.  D.  KIM 
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INTERNET  101 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 

AH4one  Search  Machine 

Thelatestpopularlool  for  search- 
ing the  Net  isn't  a  new  search 
engine.  It's  most  of  them. 

A114cne  is  a  meta-search  tool 
that  allows  you  to  use  four  major 
engines  simultaneously.  Surf  over 
to  the  site  (www.all4one.com), 
type  in  your  subject  and  hit  re- 
turn. The  next  screen  you  see  is 
divided  into  quarters  each  dis- 
playing one  of  the  engines: 
AltaVista,  Lycos,  Excite,  or 
Hotbot .  Kick  back  and  watch  the 
four  adjustable  frames  tally  up 
your  hits.  That's  it. 

A114one  doesn't  actually  offer 
a  better  way  at  finding  selective 
information.  The  subject  you  en- 
ter is  sent  to  engi  nes  wi  th  mi  ni  mal 
filtering  so  you  might  end  up  with 
a  total  of  a  million  (figuratively 
speaking)  hits  with  extensive 
overlappingandduplicaiion.  What 
the  site  is  good  for  is  saving  you 
the  few  minutes  it  takes  to  load  up 
the  engines  indi  vidually . 

The  best  way  to  use  A114one  is 
to  select  the  engine  that  brings 
back  results  that  best  suit  your 
needs.  Search  engines  have  their 
;  own  slight  specialties. 

In  addition  to  the  main  search 
option,  the  home  page  offers  a  list 
of  subject  areas  for  high-speed 
browsing.  Select  any  one  of  the 
subjects  (Computing,  Cool,  In- 
vesting, Sports,  Weather)  and  the 
site  will  present  the  top  four  ma- 
jor sites  in  that  field. 


Online  Scientific 
Metadlrectory 

In  June  of  '97,  SciCeniral,  a 
metadirectory  of  science  and  en- 
gineering resources  (websites), 
went  online  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately granted  "best-of-thc- 
web"  status  by  numerous  lists. 
No  surprise  really.  SciCentral  is  a 
huge  directory  of  the  best  sci- 
ence sites  available  on  the  Net. 

SciCentral 
(www.scicentral.com)  was  de- 
veloped by  professional  scien- 
tists to  aid  the  science  community 
by  facilitating  access  to  reputable 
science  sites  which  are  usually 
hard  to  find. 


There.  That  proves  that  the  Net : 
isn' t  just  good  forartsy-types  look- 
ing to  download  essay  s. 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 
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THE  (,L()BE  AND  MAIL 

"WILD...  FEVERISH...  BRILLIANT  " 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"ASTONISHING. . . 
like  nothing  you've  ever  seen" 

TIME  Oinr  NEW  YORK 
NE^'SDAY  NEW  YORK  POST 
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I  ENGLISH  SUBTITLES  I 


EKCLUSIVE  ENGAGEMENT 

STARTS  FRIDAY 
OCTOBER  24! 


The  BLOOR  CINEMA 

506  Bloor  St  West  532-6677 


FRl/SAT:  6:30,  9:35 
SUN:  2:00, 5:15, 8:30 
MON-THURS:  8:45 
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Arts  &  Culture 


THE  VARSITY 


BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON 

"We  don't  have  to  do  it  justice,  we  just 
have  to  do  it!" 

That's  the  motto  for  the  play  The 
Compleat  Works  of  Wllm  Shkspr 
(Abridged),  where  three  actors  try  to 
perform  37  plays,  156  sonnets  and  a 
couple  poems  in  a  mere97 minutes.  You'  re 
probably  wondering  right  now,  "How  do 
they  do  it?"  Well,  just  skip  the  boring  parts 
and  concentrate  on  the  ranting,  raving,  sex 
and  death,  which,  in  Shakespeare's  case, 
reduces  each  play  to  about  30  seconds. 

This  production  is  retribution  for  all  those 
long  and  tedious  hours  you' ve  spent  in  the 
past  learning  about  those  Shakespearean 
play  s,  full  of  archaic  language  and  strange 
metaphors  that  made  you  wonder  why  God 
is  forsakingyou  and  forcingyou  to  learn  this 
crap.  The  Compleat  Works  would  prob- 
ably make  youroldhigh  school  teacher  cry, 
though  probably  from  laughter. 

Absolutely  hilarious  from  the  moment 
Jonathan  Goad  steps  on-stage  to  intro- 
duce the  challenge  at  \\md,The  Compleat 
Works  is  a  high-energy,  non-stop  play  full 
of  wit,  humour,  sarcasm  and  a  few  well- 
timed  shots  at  the  Bard  himself.  The  play 
draws  jokes  not  only  from  Shakespearean 
plays  (as  is  expected),  but  surprisingly 


from  the  likes  of  The  Simpsons,  Beavis 
and  Butthead,  Psycho,  Sling  Blade  and 
even  Megacity  politics. 

The  three  actors,  Goad,  David  Young 
and  Frank  Zottereach  have  distinct  roles 
in  the  play,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
probably  performing  close  to  20  charac- 
ters each.  At  the  onset.  Young 
plays  the  narrator  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (which  clocks  in  at 
around  10  minutes),  Goad 
plays  the  love  stricken  Romeo 
and  Zotter  does  an  incredible 
joboftransforminghimselfinto 
Juliet.  This  trend  continues 
throughout  the  play,  with  Goad 
primarily  tackling  the  lead 
roles.  Young  taking  on  the  sup- 
porting roles  and  Zotter  play- 
ing the  women  "with  bad  wigs  who  throw- 
up  in  every  play."  What  you  end  up  with 
is  three  guys  running  around  wearing 
tights,  knee  pads,  Chuck  Taylor  hightops, 
Victorian  shirts,  wigs  and  multicoloured 
jock  straps. 

By  now,  you '  ve  gotten  out  your  calcu- 
lator and  figured  out  that  they  have  an 
average  of  about  3  minutes  to  perform 
each  play  and  are  wondering  how  they 
had  time  to  perform  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
hysterica]  balcony  scene  included,  in  10 


The  Compleat  Works 
of  Wllm  Shkspr 
(Abridged) 


limiled  run  @ 
Balhurst  St.  Theatre 
[one  block  south  of  Bloor) 


minutes.  Well,  they've  combined  a  few 
plays.  According  to  the  actors,  all  of 
Shakespeare' s  1 6  comedies  are  really  just 
repeats  of  his  first  comedy.  So,  they  com- 
bined them  all  into  Cymbeline  Taming 
Pericles  the  Merchant  in  the  Tempest  of 
Love  As  Much  As  You  Like  It  For  Noth- 
ing, which  you  can  also  refer  to 
by  its  abridged  title:  The  Love 
Boat  Goes  to  Verona. 

The  same  theory  applies 
fortheirtreatment  all  but  oneof 
the  historical  plays,  which  are 
performed  as  a  football  game 
wherein  the  penalty  flags  are 
thrown  for  fictional  characters 
on  the  field.  The  exception  is 
Titus  Andronicus,  which  is 
transformed  into  a  Julia  Child 
cooking  show  and  features  lines  like: 
"Now,  when  you' ve  had  along  day — your 
left  hand  chopped  off,  your  sons  mur- 
dered, your  daughter  raped,  her  tongue 
cut  out,  and  both  her  hands  chopped  off — 
well ,  the  1  ast  thi  ng  y  ou  want  to  do  i  s  cook . " 

This  leaves  us  with  the  dramatic  plays. 
Othello  is  cooked  down  to  a  rap  called 
"The  Menace  of  Venice"  andMacbeth  is 
performed  with  accents  straight  from  those 
"But  it' s  not  oatmeal,"  commercials.  The 
remaining  40  minutes  of  The  Compleat 


Works  is  comprised  of  four  interpreta- 
tions of  Hamlet. 

The  Hamlet  performances  are  the  cli- 
max of  the  play,  where,  in  one  hysterical 
version,  the  cast  drags  a  female  member 
from  the  audience  on-stage  to  play  Ophelia 
and  manage  to  involve  the  entire  audience 
by  making  them  represent  Opheli  a' s  ego, 
superego  and  id.  This  part  left  me  catching 
my  breath  and  wiping  my  eyes  from  all  the 
laughing  I  had  done.  Three  other  versions 
of  Hamlet  are  performed,  one  of  which 
consists  of  the  most  original  lead  into  an 
intermission  I  have  ever  seen.  Another 
version  lasts  an  eye-blinking  three  sec- 
onds, while  the  other  is  performed  entirely 
backwards. 

Young  describes Compleat  Works 
of  Wllm  Shkspr  (Abridged)  as  an  "irrev- 
erent reverence  for  the  text.  It  will  en- 
courage people  to  go  out  and  read  these 
plays,  but  it  also  takes  a  fresh  look.  Shake- 
speare was  writing  entertainment  as  well 
as  great  philosophy,  and  we'  re  taking  that 
point  of  view  as  well." 

A  light-hearted  look  at  the  Bard,  The 
Compleat  Works  is  a  wonderful  play  to 
go  see,  if  only  to  see  Zotter' s  rendition  of 
Ophelia  as  a  Swede  who  can  scream 
uninterrupted  for  two  minutes  while  run- 
ning back  and  forth  across  the  stage. 


FREE 
SHKSPR! 


The  Varsity  has  1 5  gift  certificates  to  give  away  that  entitle  you 
to  a  'FREE!  pair  of  tickets  to 
The  Comphaf  Works  of  Wltm  Shkspr  (Abridged).  I 
Come  dov/n  to  44  St.  George  to  win.  | 


'elling  Lies' 
in  America! 

Italian  Brooklyn  accents,  Yankee  ^ 
caps,  rigid  whiterock  'n'  rollersand 
lip  service  to  boundless  liberty:  the 
marks  of  an  immigrant's  first  im- 
pressions  of  America.  Telling  Liei 
jK/imenca'ssurprisingescapefrom  x 
all  these  marks  makes  it  refreshing  ' 
at  the  least,  and  at  most,  made  mc 
I  not  soashamed  of  being  half- Amen- 
I  can. 

[  ImagesofHungarianimmigrants, 
I  corruptradio stations, soulful"col- 
l  oured  rock,"  and  a  prevailing  atti- 
j  tudeof"itdon'tniatterhowyouget 
"  it.JustaslongasyougetiC'areafar 
cry  from  applepie,  butare  nonethc 
less  truthful.  f 

The  film  focuses  on  immigrant 
Karchy  Jonas'  (BradRenfro)strug-  f 
glestoassinulateintotheAll-Ameri-  | 
can  profession  of  radio  deejay.  He  I 
believes  this  will  be  accomplished  f 
by  "slangifying"  his  pronunciation  f 
of  "the"  to  sound  more  like  "Da."  t 
His  role  model  in  thebizisplayedby  | 
KevinBacon.whosedtsappearance 
from  the  film  screen  had  grown  to 
several  months,  much  to  the  fears  ol 
Bacon'sadoringfans.(Bythewav.  f 
Telling  Lies'  absence  of  other  big  ; 
namesandfailuretoproducebright  » 
futures  for  its  actors  aren't  about  to  l 
make  the  'Six  Degrees  of  Kevin  I 
Bacon'  game  any  easier.  So  sorry. j ; 

It  could  be  said  that  Telling  Lies  \ 
does  to  radio  what^wi'zS/joH'did  to  ' 
America's  love  and  vested  trust  in  '> 
game  shows.  The  film  deals  with  \ 
1950's  radio  stations'  involvement  \ 
inacceptingillegar'payoias"from  \ 
record  companies  for  putting  pro-  | 
motion-needy  up-and-comers  into  j 
heavy  rotation,  namely  in  Cleve-  j 
land,  touted  the  home  of  rock  'n'  | 
roU.  f 
Cleveland  native  Joe  Eszterhaus  j 
wrotethe  screenplay  andconsiders  | 
it  somewhat  of  an  autobiography  of ; 
his  youth.  Though  the  film  will  nei- ; 
ther  stack  up  to  the  provocative 
genius  behind  hisBasic Instinct,  or  I 
delete  his  Razzy-celebratedS/iow-  j 
gtr/i  blemish  (which  is  surprisingly  ; 
understated  in  the7e//(ngLiCJ press  j 
package),  it  certainly  reveals  the  I 
director's  capacity  fori 
unpredictabilityand  major  thematic  I 
change  from  one  film  to  the  next.  | 
Alsotohiscreditisthecastingofthe  | 
experienced  Renfro,  who  helps  the  I 
movie  escape  the  vices  of  castmg  j 
younger,  less  skilled  actors  that  too  | 
often  destine  films  forbadness.  Even  | 
more  appreciable  than  Renfro' s  per-  j 
formanceisthatofMaximilianSchell,  i 
who  conquers  the  role  of  the  kind  I 
father  struggling  to  make  a  life  tor  ^ 
his  son  in  the  land  of  his  dreams.  | 
All  insd},TettingLies\sadef]mte  | 
Tuesday  nighter,  and  may  even  be  | 
worth  a  weekend  viewing  for  rcmi-  i 
niscent  lovers  of  some  serious  clas- 1 
stc50'stunage.  I 
JONBRlCKER  i 
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O^our  ndgHSourfwod 
fieaCth  food  store 
zvith  the  best -prices  in  town. 

We  offer  friendly,  fieCpfid  service  and  a 
great  selection  ofcjuaCity  products 


•  tntamins 

»  derSs  /  spices 

•  organic  grain 


-  including - 
•cosmetics 

•  heabfuj  snacks 

•  nuts  /  Breads  /juices 


•  fumteopatfiic  remedies 

•  organic  cheeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spadina)  925-8102 


Made  FRESH  before  your  eyesi 

Many  vegetarian  choices 


I  462YONGEST 


Perfection 

462  YONGE  ST 

1/2  bik  north  of  College 

Phone:  (416)  964-0929 
We  deliver! 


Shov^  your  student  ID  &  receive  FREE  pop  with  pasta  purchase 


WE'VE  EXPANDED 

Our  2nd  floor  has 
an  additional  15,000  books 
and  a  JUICE  BAR! 


Come 
UPSTAIRS 
for 
more 
GREAT 
SAVINGS! 

SEEKERS  BOOKS  925-1982 

£»09  BLOOR  STREEX  WESX 

NEW  AND  m  BOOKS  BOUGHI  AND  SOLD.  OPEN  7  DATS  A  WEEK  NOON  10  MIDNKHT 
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)  Underground 

Two  riiciids.abciiulirul  aLircss.iiciniploorwais. 
*  anevci-cxpandingcelliir.andimcMHarl monkey.  ' 

Thai's  ilic  picniisc  ol'Uiulci  ^^roiintl.  dirccicd  hy 
\  acclaimed rilmniakcrEmii  Kuslurica.anduiniicr  j 

o\'[hcFciliiu-  D'Oi  M  Cannes  in  I'J95.  A  surreal 
I  ;ind  bi/arre  irip  liiroutili  Yiigoslav  ian  history,  i 

Uiult'ii;roniul  is  pari  documentary,  part  slap- 
stick comedy,  and  part  ss  inbolic  drama. 
I    The  I'ilm  begins  in  1941 — tuo  friends.  Marko  ' 

( Miki  ManojloN  ic)  and  Blacks'  ( La/ar  Ristovski ) 
I  become  immensely  successful  in  their  business,  an  j 

underground  black  market  operation.  As  the  nation 
.  falls  apart,  the  two  eiili  epreneurs  install  a  groupol 
'  refugees  in  a  cellar,  under  the  pretence  of  safely. 

Before  long,  how  e\  er.  Ihey  are  toiling  aw  ay,  manii- 
I  facturiiig  arms  for  Marko  and  Blacky's  business.  I 

Their  plans  begin  lo  unrax  el  w  hen  Love  rears 
I  its headintolhc story.  Nalalija(.\lirjana.lok(n ic).  i 

a  beautiful  young  acliess  with  v\hom  Black\  is 

infatuated,  is  being  courted  by  Fran/,  a  German 
I  iiflicerand  now  Blacky's  worsi  enemy.  Ha\  ing  ' 

kidnapped  her  from  a  stage  performance,  forcing 
I  a  weddingceremony  upon  her.  then  finding  Marko  1 

trying  lo  seduce  her.  the  future  does  iiol  look 
I  bright  for  Blacky.  Then,  a  turn  for  the  worse —  , 

Fr.m/ reappears!  As  things  would  hav  e  it.  Blacky 

does  not  get  the  girl — in  fact.  Blacky  gels  lor- 
I  lured,  injured,  then  begins  life  in  the  cellar,  eagerly  i 

aw  ailing  the  end  of  the  war.  Meanw  hile.  Marko 
I  and  Natalijabecomecoi)spiralors,ande\entuall_\  | 

political  leaders  in  the  new  regime. 

Though  WWII  ended  in  1 94.5  for  the  rest  of  the 
'  w'orkl.  this  is  not  so  for  Blacky  and  those  li\  ing 

undergrounil.  Marko  withhokls  the  truth  from 
Itiiese  people  for  20  years,  profiting  from  their  | 

work.  Theircellarexpands  into  a  lilt le\  i Mage,  and 
I  they  seem  quite  happy  in  their  world.  All  hell  i 

breaks  loose  in  1961 .  howe\  er.  w  hen  a  wedding 

takes  place  (with  the  most  interesting  and  elaho- 
'  rale  processional  e\  eri ).  and  a  monkey  lakes  his  I 

place  inside  the  tank  the  \  illagerslKi\  e  made.  As 
I  w  alls  and  truths  crumble,  confusion  replaces  the  | 

safe  confines  of  the  cellar.  The  remainder  of  the 
I  film  l  ast-forw  ards  to  the  yOs.  another  w  ar.  same  , 
'players.  The  ending,  though  a  lad  cheesy,  is  an 

endearing  reunion,  an  epilogue  complete  with 
I  analytical  narration  and  hope.  I 

Why  is  UinlcriiiiHiiul  a  greai  film'.'  From  a 
I  historical/political  standpoint,  it  takes  history  and  i 

tw;ists  it  around  a  good  old  fashioned  slory  of 

rt)mance.  betrayed  friendship,  and  greed.  Plol- 
•wise.  it's  an  intriguing  and  unique  story,  full  of  ' 

wonderfully  charming  characters.  Visually,  it's  a 
[beautiful  film — elaborate  sets,  a  band  that  doesn't  I 

lei  catastrophe  stand  in  the  w  ay  oj'  a  good  per- 
I  formance.  singing,  dancing,  the  works.  As  well.it  , 

is  supported  by  an  unforgettable  cast---overy 

actor  is  a  deliglil  lo  watch  in  this  film!  Uiulcr- 
I  i,'r('(f/u/isaserious  historical  drama. disguised  as  ' 

a  non-stop  party.  A  group  of  people  drunk  with 
Jboo/e  and  patriotism,  trying  lo  make  ihe  best  of 

liie  tormented  country  the)'  lo\  e. 
.    Kusiirica  has  called  Uiidci  iiioiiiid  w  tribute  lo 
'his  homeland.  And  what  a  tribute  it  is!  In  my 

opinion,  filmsjust  don't  iiet  much  betterthan  this. 
\  ^  JUDY  LUNG  I 


The  1997  Malim  Harding  Visitorship  Lecture 

SKILL  FORMATION 
IN  A 

MODERN  ECONOMY 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  J.  HECKMAN 
Recipient  of  tiie  John  Bates  Clark  Medal  in  Economics 

Tuesday,  Ortober  28, 1997    4:00  -  5:30  p.m. 

GEORGE  IGNATIEFF  THEATRE 
Trinity  College,  15  Devonshire  Place 
University  of  Toronto 

This  is  a  free  public  lecture.  For  further  information 
call  978-4724.  Sponsored  by  Department  of  Economics 
and  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Toronto. 


Critique  of  pure  rubbish^ 

What's  wrong  with  Toronto  theatre  critics 


BY  BENJAMIN  LORD 

Toronto  has  the  third  most  live 
theatre  productions  of  all  cities, 
and  while  we  may  never  over- 
take London  or  New  York  in 
quantity,  in  quality  we're  set 
clearly  apart  as  the  world's  leader 
in  third-rate  theatre.  While  a  statu- 
ette anda  poorly  composed  speech 
might  seem  in  order,  our  mayor 
may  never  claim  this  distinction 
so  long  as  zero- star  performances 
continue  to  be  defended  by  our 
critics  who,  out  of  ignorance  or 
patriotism,  overrate  local  produc- 
tions as  a  matter  of  course. 

Firstly,  the  lack  of  a  single, 
dedicated,  authoritative  theatre 
paper  in  this  city  is  a  great  obsta- 
cle for  both  theatre  audiences 
and  professionals.  With  only 
NOW  magazine  offering  a  full 
listing,  productions  of  sub-Strat- 
ford scale  are  unreviewed  and 
consequently  unknown  to  most 
of  Toronto;  further,  the  theatre 
community  itself  is  rarely  aware 
of  what  competing  theatres  are 
staging  until  immediately  before 
performance.  This  season  our 
city  had  two  simultaneousDea//i 
of  A  Salesman,  three  of 
Coreolanous,  and  two  of  The 
Glass  Menagerie.  Toronto's 
theatre  audiences  are  neither  pa- 
tient nor  plentiful  enough  to  fill  the 
seats  of  so  many  repeat-produc- 
tions, and  while  the  producers  of 
each  show  knew  this,  I'd  expect 
they  heard  of  theircompetition  as 
late  as  their  audiences  did:  on 
reading  the  thumbnail  previews  in 
NOW. 

What  reviews  do  exist,  not 
eclipsed  by  film  promotion  within 
'arts'  sections,  are  void  of  criti- 
cism. Form  and  content  analysis, 
discussion  of  political  context  of 
the  playwright,  critique  of  acting 
methods  used  and  directorial  in- 
terpretation of  the  script  are  ei- 
ther beyond  the  capabilities  of  our 
journalists  or  are  banned  by  some 
union  legislation  for  they  cannot 
be  found.  The  authority  of  the 
play  is  usually  derived  from  the 
bulk  of  government  funding  ad- 
vertised in  the  program,  the 
numberof  hysterical  breakdowns 
expected  of  the  cast,  and  the  per- 


sonality of  the  director.  With  this 
disclosed  in  the  first  few  lines,  a 
common  review  will  then  sum  up 
the  plot  as  if  summing  up  the 
minutes  of  a  courtroom' s  dia- 
logue (the  author  having  no 
concern  for  the  script's  origi- 
nal content,  the  extent  of  its 
perversion  by  the  direc- 
tor, and  moreover  pin- 
ing to  cover  tnals  for 
the  Sun)  and  then 
ends  with  some 
prediction  as  to 
the  play's  suc- 


of  its  apparent  'message'  or  pro- 
test against  life.  This  formula  pro- 
duces column  after  column  of 
positive  'critique'  and  canbeap- 
phed  to  all  forms  of  theatre  equally 
well,  ancient  to  existential 
inclusive,  with  no 
modification. 
U  n  - 


cess  written  under  tacit  assump- 
tion that  it  could  only  get  less  than 
it  deserves.  The  rare  review  will 
go  further  to  state  the  degree  to 
which  the  reviewer  was  'moved' 
by  the  experience,  or  the  ferocity 


fortunately,  aside 
from  these  reviews 
being  irrelevant  and  under- 
mining the  credibility  of  the  arts, 
this  formula  makes  the  task  of 
picking  out  a  play  one  of  finding 
the  good  among  the  merely  ac- 
claimed. 

The  final,  terrible  truth  about 
our  theatre  critics  is  thatwe  listen 
to  them.  This  'we'  is,  in  the  main, 
dominated  by  well-meaning  pa- 
trons from  the  middle-aged  ruling 
class  of  North  York  (and  those 
who,  living  downtown,  would  imi- 
tate them)  who,  having  read  a 


veneration  of  some  melodrama  at 
the  Tarragon,  file  into  their  40 
dollar  seats  and  politely  laugh  at 
anything  confusing  and  ap- 
aud  at  each  curtain  call, 
s  a  nice  drive  into  the  city, 
fter  all,  and  it  exposes  the 
ids  to  some  high  culture, 
nd  so,  despite  the  few 
vereducated  souls  who 
walk  out  bitteriy  after  the 
first  act,  the  Designated 
Mourner  is  discussed  as 
genius  over  ice  wine  at 
every  cottage  barbecue 
and,  downtown,  another 
round  of  corporate  and 
government  grants  is  se- 
cured for  another  terri- 
ble performance.  Qual- 
ity becomes  as  irrelevant 
to  the  majority  of  the 
audience  as  it  is  to  the 
critics. 

It  is  at  the  critics, 
though,  that  this  article 
is  leveled.  It  may  be 
that  these  defacto  un- 
der-qualified  souls 
(with  Ryerson  journal- 
ism-BA  in  hand,  wait- 
ing to  enter  into  foreign 
correspondence),  feel 
stage-struck  by  the  thea- 
tre world.  Perhaps  they 're 
unused  to  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  live  performers 
and,  unlike  review  of  film, 
hesitate  to  speak  harshly  of 
those  they've  received  in 
person.  More  likely,  though, 
they've  never  seen  a  decent 
performance  in  their  lives,  never 
read  the  scripts  of  the  plays  they 
review.  Having  no  yardstick  for 
quality  and  no  confidence 
grounded  in  education,  they 
choose  to  affect  themselves  as 
great  lovers  of  the  arts  and  staunch 
supporters  of  local  theatre  rather 
than  speak,  in  earnest,  as  uneasy 
outsiders. 

As  bad  as  some  of  our  most 
acclaimed  plays  may  be,  this  stand- 
ard of  critique  is  not  good  enough 
for  our  city  and  its  artists — not  by 
a  long  shot — and  if  it  doesn '  t  i  m- 
prove,  neither  will  the  product  on 
stage  or  the  appreciation  of  it 
among  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence. 


Art  &  Culture  Meetings  every 
Wednesday  @  1. 
We  can  be  found  at  44  St. 
George  Street 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


SCHUBERT     Mooredale  Concerts 

A  Masterful  Piano  Trio, 

Songs  and  a  Violin  Sonata 

Francine  Kay,  piano, 
"Extraordinary  musicality" 
C.  H.  Halifax 

Chul-In  Park,  violin 
Kristine  Bogyo,  cello,  TVacy  Smith,  soprano 


Sat.  Oct.  25,  8pm,  'Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Oct.  26,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall 


922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


IT'S  COMING 


THAN  YOU  THINK! 


Take  advantage  of  our 
"Student  Class"  airfares. 
Reserve  your  flight  home 
for  the  holidays  now! 


BOOK  EARLY. 
SEATS  ARE  LIMITED! 


TRAVEL  CUTS 

187  College  Street,  979-2406 

The  Travel  Company  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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BY  DANA  DRAGUNOlU 


Martin  Yesterday  is  not  only  Brad 
Fraser's  most  ambitious  play  to 
date,  but  also  the  biggest  show 
Buddies  in  B  ad  Times  Theatre  has 
produced  in  its  1 7-year  history.  This 
season's  opener  is  a  fast-paced, 
hilarious  serio-comedy  exploring 
several  weeks  in  the  life  of  openly 
gay  city  councillor,  Martin  Yester- 
day. (Although  the  action  takes 
place  in  Toronto's  Church- 
Wellesley  ghetto,  Fraser  wants  to 
make  it  clear  that  Martin  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  much-admired 
gay  Toronto  councillor.KyleRae.) 

Audiences  familiar  with  Fraser' s 
Unidentified  Human  Remains 
and  the  True  Nature  of  Love  and 
Poor  Super  Man  will  not  be 
shocked  by  the  explicit  sex  and  the 
psychological  darkness.  Although 
an  i  nfl  uenti  al  and  upstandi  ng  pol  i  - 
tician,  Martin's  private  life  is  in- 
habited by  the  sinister,  violent  and 
horrific,  making  it  hard  for  him  to 
commit  to  Matt,  a  successful 
comic-book  artist  who  is  desper- 
ately searching  for  a  gay  role 
model.  Together,  they  share  their 
common  experience  of  missing  a 
gay  adolescence  and  their  various 
coping  mechanisnjs  for  dealing 
with  failed  mairiages,  dying  friends, 
middle-aged  addictions,  depres- 
sions and  lonehness.  Although  will- . 
ing  to  accept  the  fact  that  Martin  is 


HIV-positive  and  not  the  public 
figure  the  media  has  promoted, 
Matt' s  standards  cannot  allow  for 
cruelty  and  irresponsibility.  The 
roller-coaster  ride  scene  (adrama- 
turgical  tour-de-force),  during 
which  Martin  holds  Matt's  hand 
and  shouts  out  his  secrets,  serves 
as  a  metaphor  for  the  turbulent 
events  they  will  soon  face. 


Martin  Yesterday 

until  Nov.  9 
(Pay-What-You-Can 
Sunday  Matinees) 
Buddie  in  Bad  Times 
12  Alexander,  975-8555 


The  stellar  cast  throbs  with  nerv- 
ous energy  and  intense  emotion. 
Stewart  Amott  (also  starring  in 
the  CBC  soap  opera  Riverdale) 
plays  Martin,  and  he  moves  easily 
between  the  genuinely  caring, 
responsible  politician,  and  his  bit- 
ter, vengeful  other  self.  Steve 
Cumyn  plays  Matt,  displaying  the 
same  witty,  whimsical,  cynico-ro- 
mantic  charm  which  distinguished 
his  Dora  Prize  winning  portrayal 
of  Prior  Walter  in  Kushner' s  An- 
gels in  America.  The  supporting 
cast  includes  Jean-Philippe  Cote 
(whose  latest  film  credits  include 
Lepage's  Le  Confessional  and 
Fournier' s7 'en  Suis)  as  the  ambi- 
tious but  ineffectual  Francophone 
Michel,  Trevor  McCarthy  as  the 


drug-addicted  and  sexually  ma- 
nipulated Max,  and  Rod  Wilson  as 
Manny  (Matt's  straight  best 
friend),  a  role  so  underwritten  that 
one's  never  quite  sure  if  he  is  a 
token  heterosexual  or  a  latent  ho- 
mosexual on  the  brink  of  confess- 
ing his  love  for  Matt. 

A  slice-of-gay-life  bound  in  the 
present,iWar/in  Yesterdaydoesnot 
invite  the  imagination  to  travel  into 
the  characters'  past  and  future.  For 
the  duration  of  the  play,  its  energy, 
hilarity,  rapid  cinematic  action  and 
multimedia  projections  conceal  the 
essentially  weak  characterizations. 
In  spite  of  their  extreme  earnest- 
ness, charm,  wit,  and  frequent  nu- 
dity, they  arefarfrom  revealing  their 
psyches  and  viscera. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  drawback 
for  a  playthat  deals  with  significant 
psychological  and  political  issues 
with  great  courage  and  complexity. 
It  examines  the  precarious  bounda- 
ries between  public  and  private  life, 
protection  and  victimization,  love 
and  dependency,  passion  and  safe 
sex.  And  yet,  these  brave  explora- 
tions remain  vague  and  inconclu- 
sive. The  roller-coaster  ride  scene 
is  suspended  at  an  arbitrary  point, 
refusing  to  let  its  passengers  de- 
scend. But  perhaps  this  is  Fraser's 
point:  the  issues  surrounding  gay 
lifearedifficult,complex,andbound 
to  keep  on  spinning,  at  least  in  the 
immediate  future. 


SC>  MI  CH  FOR  THE  AFTERCUXJW 

EMI 

A  conversation  overheard  a  few 
months  back,  around  the  oV 
Capitol  Records  wateraioler... 
VETERAN  EXEC:  So,  1  just 
heard  Everclear's  new  album. 
ROOKIE  EXEC:  Yeah,  me 
too.  Whatcha  think? 
VET:  I  dunao.  I  like  that  one 
song,  "So  Much  For  the  After- 
glow." It's  kind  of  catchy. 
ROOKIE:  Is  that  the  Beach 
Boys  rip-off  about  banging  your 
nextdoorneighbour? 
VET:  Beach  Boys' tribute,  you 
mean, 

ROOKIE:  It's  OK.  Not  much 
else  on  there  to  like  though,  eh? 
VET:  Nope,  But  wedon' t  need 
anythingelse.  They  went  plati- 
num last  time  around  with  ju.st 
one  single  ...what  the  hell  was 
it  called?  "Santa  Monica,"  or 
someiWng. 

ROOKIE;  Yeah.  1  remember. 
"Watch  the  world  die"  and  all 
that  shit, 

VET:  Yeah,  So,  we  just  make 
sure  "Afterglow"  is  the  first 
single,  get  some  radio  play,  and 
presto — big  bucks,  maybe  even 
a  Grammy.  The  bass  player 
has  good  hair,  too.  We'll  have 
to  make  a  video. 
ROOKIE:  I  guess  so.  But  how 
are  you  going  to  make  sure 
"Afterglow"  is  thefirstsingle? 
VET:  We'll  name  the  album 
afterit,dumb  ass. That  way  all 
the  radio  stations  will  know  what 
to  play. 

ROOKIE:  Wow.  That's  a 
great  idea!  Have  we  ever  done 
that  before? 

VET:  Coupleof  times.  Wecall 
it  the  title  track. 
ROOKIE:  Cool.  I  guess  mak- 


ing track  seven  the  title  track 
wouldn't  be  such  a  good  idea, 
[laughs  J 

VET:  What's  track  seven? 
ROOKIE:  "One  Hit  Wonder." 
VET:  You're  kidding  me.  Fuck 
"rain  on  your  wedding  day ."  Now 
f/wi's  ironic.  [Both  laugh  as  they 
head  off  to  the  bank.] 

CHRIS  JONES 


,Iann  Arden 
HAPPY? 

A&M 

Nothing  suits  a  rainy  afternoon 
like  Jann  Arden.  Her  music  is 
perfect  for  hibernation;  slow,  re- 
laxing, an  excuse  for  hot  choco- 
late. Arden  delivers  true  lo  form 
onHappy  ?,  the  thi  rd  releiise  from 
the  Canadian  singer/songwriter. 
Happy?  is  not  as  endearing  as 
Living  in  June  ovTiwe for  Mercy; 
it  is  the  raw  tear-soaked  emotion 
of  a  woman  learning  to  value  her- 
seif  for  her.self.  The  band  and 
Arden' s  voice  are  pared-down  to 
achieve  an  elemental  sound  that 
compliments  the  bare  lyrical  style 
of  the  songs.  Give  this  record  a 
chance  to  prove  itself;  it  isn't  an 
immediatesellasitunfoldsin  many 
layers,  Jann  Arden's  music  con- 
tains depth  best  explored  with  the 
rain. 

AIRS  PULLEN 

Plumtree 
PREDICTS  the:  FUTURE 

Cinammon  Toast 
With  Predicts  the  Future,  their 
just-released  sophomore  albuni, 
Plumtree  have  graduated  from  a 
playhouse  world  of  Barbie  dolls 
and  boys  who  ignore  them  to  a 
more  finely-tuned  but  still  perky, 
feel-good  pop  sound  Comparisons 
to  cvib  and  Jale  aside,  Plumtree  are 
defining  their  own  space  with 
catchy  songslike"Racinggloves" 
and  "ScottPilgrim."  And  they  can 
tug  heartstrings  with  tracks  like 
"Going  so  low"  and  "I  love  u  when 
you're  walkin'  away"  without  los- 
ing the  youthful  glow  of  release 
#1,  Mass  Teen  Fainting.  Des- 
tined to  be  an  all-aaes  favourite, 
JACLVN  D.  LAW 

Carolyu  Arends 

feel  free 

BMC 

The  second  release  by  Carloyn 
Arends,  a  fellowCanadian  singer- 
songwriter,  isarefreshingaltcma- 
tive  to  the  angst-filled  angry  young 
woman  on  the  radio  right  now. 
Her  music  is  a  blend  of  folk  and 


rock:  in  her  words,  the  two 
genres  "get  in  a  car  wreck  but 
no  one  gets  hurt."  Riled  with 
CTunchy  guitars,  introspective  ; 
lyrics,  and  groovy  beats,  this  \ 
disc  is  a  real  treat  to  listen  to.  \ 
True  to  its  name,  the  theme  of 
this  release  is  lo  feel  free,  to  ; 
"take  the  cup  of  life  and  drink  it 
up"  and  not  to  worry  about 
makingmistakes. 

SARAH  MCMULUN 

Various  Artists 
WE  WILL  FALL: 
THE  IGGY  POP  tribute; 

Attic 

Ail  of  Iggy '  s  cl assic  tracks  are 
here,  including  "Real  Wild 
Child,"  "Lust  For  Life,"  "The 
Passenger,"  and  so  on.  Amus- 
ingly, the  songs  performed  by 
relatively  smaller  bands  are 
more  in  teresti  ng  than  those  per- 
formed by  more  established 
acts ,  who  are  starting  to  rely  on 
name  more  than  talent.  In  other 
words,  this  is  oneof  those  wishy- 
washy  albunxs;  a  few  tunes  are 
great,  while  others  will  only 
appeal  undercertain  conditions. 
It  just  depends  on  how  badly 
you  want  to  hear  Joan  Jett  sing 
"1  Wanna  be  Your  Dog."  At 
least  allof  the  meciianical  roy- 
alties go  to  AIDS  research. 

KEITH  CAflMAN 

G.  Love  &  Special  Sauce 
YEAH,  IT'S  THAT  EASY 

Sony 

On  album  #3,  G,  Love  blends 
his  musical  licks  with  attractive 
drum  beats  and  a  relaxed  har- 
mony of  vocals  to  form  a  mel- 
low grooving  album,  ll  only 
takes  a  couple  of  listens  forthe 
songs  to  stick  in  to  your  head,  as 
the  tunes  are  catchy  and 
airwaves-friendly .  The  songfla- 
vours  are  diverse,  with  influ- 
ences ranging  from  the  acid 
jazzy  tastes  of  "Yeah,  It's  That 
Easy"  and  reggae  melodies  in 
"Recipes"  (some  borrowed 
from  Bob  Marley's  "Walk  the 
Proud  Land"),  to  the  chanting 
nature  of  "Pull  The  Wool"  and 
the  progressive  folk  sounds  of 
"When  We  Meet  Again,"  The 
lyricsarefunandamiablethough 
at  times  seem  forced  into  the 
riiyining  schemes.  However, 
the  music  pleasantly  layers  con- 
tagious rhythms  and  basic 
acoustic  melodies  into  an  aes- 
thetically smooth  sound. 

'  MARKWEINSTOCK 


FREE  APPLE!!! 

The  Varsity  and  Sony  Music  Canada  want  to 
take  you  and  a  guest  to  see  Fiona  Apple,  next 
Monday  night  (Oct.  27)  at  the  Phoenix.  To  win 
the  tickets,  just  be  the  first  person  to  come  down 
to  44  St.  George  Street  and  make  an 
angst-ridden  facial  expression. 


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 
concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 

techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement 
for  thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

LAST  FALL  COURSE  BEGINS: 

Wednesday,  Oct.  29  6:30p.m. 

Robarts  Library  (Bissell  BIdg)  Room  313 

For  broctiure  or  more  information  call: 

(905)  827-1239 

Reading   Improvement  Centre 


TtW. 

SW  BLOOK  CT.  WEST  Q^MTT 


The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
every  Friday  Late  Nite 

6:30  Underground 
9:35  Underground 
12:45  The  Rocky 
Horror 

Picture  Show 


24 


25  9'35 

26^;;? 

8:30 

<><7  7:00 
^  •  8:45 


8:45 


mi 


Underground 
Underground 

Underground 
Underground 
Underground 

Calendar 
Underground 

Gabbeh 
Underground 

Saint  Clara 
Underground 

Atlantis 
Underground 


Hewlett-Packard  laser  Printers 
6L$  519.95  6P$  979.95 


Quantum  ST 
2.1GB  $  265 
3.2GB  $  309 
4.3GB  $379 
6.4GB  S  479 

W.D.  IDE 

2.1GB  $  249 
3.1GB  $  289 
4  GB  $  354 
5.1GB  $  489 


12  X  CD-ROM 

IDE  $  75.95 

PANASONIC 
24X  IDE  CD-ROM  $99.95 

Creative  Lab  33. 6k 
Internal  Modem  $  55.95 

PANASONIC 

LS-120  DRIVESl 79.95 


MUSTEK 
30-Bit  Flat-bed 
Parallet  port 
Scanner 
$189.95 

Blank  CDs  $  4.99 

LOGITECH 
WINIGMANLITE 
JOYSTICK  $  19.95 

DL4MOND 
3D  Monster/ 
3D  Sound  $  259.95 


U  S  Robotics 

56K  X2 
Internal  $244.95 
Int.Voice  $264.95 
External  $264.95 
Ext. Voice  $289.95 
**$  65  Rebate  Available 


SCSICD-mUTER 
Panasonic  8X4  $  669.95 
Yamaha  6X4  $  629.95 
Sony  6X2$  499.95 
IDE  CD-WRITER 
Sony  6X2$  499.95 


Y4M4HASPE4KERS 
M7  $59,    Ml 5  $85 
M20  $105,  S25  $129 


CORELWonlPeifect 
SUITES  CD  $49 
(Student  card  required) 


PRINTERS 

CANON 
BJC  250  $199 
BJC4300  $288 

OKIDATA 
OklPAGE  4W 
600DPI  $  279 

EPSON 
Stylus  400  $279 
Stylus  600  $  385 
Stylus  800  $  535 

LEXMARK 
1000  Colour  $  189 
7000  Colour  $  519 
OPTRA  E+  $  529 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 


TMC 

BLOOR  CINmA 


CP 


PERIPHERALS 
MULTIMEDIA  CENTRE 
316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927-9279 
Fax: 927-9909 

Bnsiness  Hour 
MoDday  -  Saturday 
10am  -6pm 


C  &  P  Multinicda  Pentium  System 


Intel  Triton  TX/512k  P.L  Cache  MB 
32  MB  60ns  EDO  RAM      Quote  #  1279 
2.5  G  UltraDMA  IDE  Hard  Drive 
1 .44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
ATI  3D  Rage  H,  DVD,  W/2MB  RAM 

15"  KDS  .28  SVGA  Monitor   

Mid  Tower  Case  w/250  Watts  PS    ^^-^-^TT^FG^  Monitor 


104  Windows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  Serial  J-Mouse 
12X  CDRom,  Stereo  Speaker 
Creative  AWE  64  Sound  Card 
MS-Windows  95  CD/Manual 
3  Yrs  Labor  &  1  Yr  Part  Warranty 


Included 


P-150  $  1629 


MMX166  $  1699 


MX  200  $  1839 


Prices  are  already  3%  cash  discounted,and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.No  REFUND.Exchangc  on  defective  products  only,  within  7  days. 


We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  15  years. 
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Janet  Jackson 
THE  VELVET  ROPE 

VirginJEMl 
The  Velvet  Rope  is  being  touted  as  "a 
masterwork  operatitig  on  mul  ti  pie  lev- 
els." However,  the  central  message  is 
definitely  one  of  a  sexual  nature  that 
veers  on  pornographic.  The  songs  on 
The  Velvet  Rope  are  admittedly  catchy 
with  some  excellent  beats  but  listening 
to  niany  of  the  tracks  is  like  experienc- 
ing deja  vu.  The  title  song,  featuring 
Vanessa  Mae,  is  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions that  manages  to  sound  exotically 
original.  As  well,  Jackson  shows  that 
she  can  still  carry  a  sweet  tune  on 
'Together  Again"  and  "Every  Time." 
The  most  embarrassing  moments  come 
when  Jackson  forces  her  listeners  to 
share  in  her  sexual  fantasies;  her  re- 
make of  Rod  Stewart '  s  "Tonight' s  The 
Night"  is  even  worse  than  the  original. 
WhatT/ie  Ki'/vf/iRopeoffers  are  seem- 
ingly perfect  songs  that  fade  in  com- 
parison to  Jackson*spast,syperiorwoik. 
The  album's  wonderful  portfolio  of 
Janet's  torso  only  reinforces  one's 
creeping  suspicion  that  lanet  should  put 
more  effort  in  the  studio  than  in  the 

gym. 

OENISEING 


Jar.sOfClay 
MUCH  AFRAID 

BUG 

Concerns  that  the  self-proclaimed 
Christian  rock  band  Jarsof  Clay  would 
perpetrate  in-yotir-face  religious  mes- 
sages in  their  songs  should  quickly 
dissipate  as  you  catch  yourself  lip- 
synching  to  the  familiar  and  catchy 
chorus  of  Much  Afraid' $  "'Crazy 
Times."  Even  the  act  of  .spinning  the 
CD  backwards,  in  a  vaan  attempt  to 
stumble  across  hidden  sermons,  is 
hardly  a  distraction  as  the  hauntingly 
beautiful  guitars  of '*WeighedDown" 
begin  to  whine.  Or  again,  who  can 
resist  the  clever  juxtaposition  of  the 
London  violin  strings  in  "Frail," 
complimenting  Dan  Haseltine's  boy- 
ishly charming  voices  /aGary  Barlow? 
Sure,  other  tracks  such  as  "Five  Can- 
dles" and  "Tea  And  Sympathy"  may 
suffer  from  the  formulaic  pop  song 
recipe  syndrome.  But  this  is  hand- 
somely compensated  by  the  fact  that 
Much  Afraid^  without  the  usual  bar- 


rage of  contorted  guitar  riffs,  can  be 
enticing  simply  because  of  its  blatant 
honesty  and  its  almost  fragile  simplic- 
ity. 

STEPHEN  LAN 


Comet  Gain 
"SNEAKY" 

Wiiija/Beggars  Banquet 
First  comes  the  jangly  guitar,  then  the 
pounding  bass  drum  and  female  back- 
ing vocals . , .  and  when  the  horns  kick 
in,  resistance  is  useless.  Comet  Gain 
comes  bursting  out  of  the  blocks  with 
"Strength,"  agreat  production  number 
that's  the  closest  thing  to  a  perfect  3- 
minute  pop  song  you're  likely  to  find 
in  '97.  Of  course,  it's  hard  to  follow 
such  an  act,  and  for  most  of 
"Sneaky,"  the  crafty  English  band 
doesn't  try:  the  songs  on  its  second 
"longplayer"  veer  from  punk  to  coun- 
try to  studio  weirdness  without  losing 
a  pop  sensibility.  With  its  catchy  songs 
and  way  hip  liner  notes,  " Sneaky" h 
a  hell  of  a  package — shame  it's  under 
36  minutes  long. 

MIKEDOHERTY 


Bob  Marley 
DREAMS  OF  FREEDOM: 
AMBIENT  TRANSLATIONS  OF 
BOB  MARLEY  IN  DUB 

A&M/Jsland 
Before  listening  to  thb  album,  1  honestly 
figured  I'd  hate  it.  Screwing  with  Bob 
Marley?  I  was  despondent.  But  what  a 
pleasant  siuprise— this  album's  good. 
Producer  Bill  Laswell  is  respectful  of 
Marley's  terrain  and  isn't  readapting 
the  songs  in  a  remotely  similar  vein. 
He's  transmuted  them  into  lush,  slow, 
ambient  songs.  There"  s  no  high  impact 
here,  no  intense  emotion,  no  brilliant 
poetry-just  Marley's  wonderful  melo- 
dies and  awesome  bass  grooves  (both 
dubbed  out  from  the  original  record- 
ings. The  only  things  added  are  elec- 
tronic atmospherics,  and  a  bit  of  per- 
cussion. So  what  we  have  in  the  end  is 
a  good  album-but  buy  it  used. 

IRAMBUUCHMAN 


on  tiie  stree 


m\  goes  on 


Free  KIM! 

K.l.M.  (Kanadian  Independent  Music) 
Fest  is  back,  and  anyone  who  thinks  indie 
music  in  this  city  is  dead  should  go  down 
to  the  El  Mocombo  Oct.  24  to  26  for  a 
serious  wake  up  call.  Over  the  course  of 
the  three  day  event,  you  can  check  out  any 
one  of  the  following  Canuck  noisemakers 
(deep,  deep  breath):  Drive,  Wayne 
Omaha,  4  Star  Movie,  Neck,  122 
Griege,  My  Pet  Genius,  Jim  Bravo, 
Reflect  &  Ten  Stack,  Decoy,  State  of 
Mind,  Spool,  Sook  Yin  and  the  Chev- 
rons, Sofa,  The  Hubble,  The  Spy,  Fell 
Gang,  Hazel,  Weatherfield,  Poem,  Pest 
5000,  Parts  Unknown,  Amor  De  Cos- 
mos, More  Plastic,  Wilder,  Magic 
Lamp,  WLA  Fairplay,  Trains  Across 
The  Sea,  and  much,  much  more  (now 
repeat  all  of  that  five  times  fast).  All  this 
indie  goodness  can  be  yours  for  only  $5 
per  night.  But  if  you're  a  little  strapped, 
don't  worry:  The  Varsity  has  IFREE! 
tickets  to  give  away.  Come  down  to  44  St. 
George  to  claim  yours. 


Michael  Burgess  and  select  surprise  celeb 
hosts  are  the  big  names  included  on  the  bill 
for  The  Nine  O'clock  Show,  a  series  of 
radio  shows  to  be  taped  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  between  Oct  29  and  Nov. 
15.  And  because  no  performer's  ego  is 
complete  without  a  cheering,  adoring  audi- 
ence, the  CBC  is  offering  IFREE!  tickets 
for  just  picking  up  your  receiver  and  dialing 
(4 1 6)  205-890 1 .  By  the  way ,  don '  t  be  mi  sled 
by  the  program' s  name — it' s  not  live  to  air, 
soalltapingsbeginat7:00p.m.  intheCBC's 
Studio  40. 


Indie  house-  WarninspaxKy 

Toronto's  first  independent  arts  festival 
and  awards  presentation.  Warning,  is 
warning  you  to  attend  the  Oct.  25  event 
at  theReverb  (65 1  Queen  St.  W.),  or  risk 
missing  out  on  being  a  part  of  Canada's 
indie  scene.  Tables  will  be  available  to 
rent  and  attendees  will  be  greeted  by 
artists  marketing  their  wares,  music  video 
screenings  and  a  Q&A  period.  The  day 
will  conclude  with  a  concert  featuring 
eight  of  Toronto's  best  indie  bands,  and  an 
awards  ceremony. 


Opal  Awareness 

Good  music  and  plenty  of  laughs  will 
abound  at  the  Opera  House  this  Satur- 
day night  when  the  Opal  '97  benefit 
concert  for  AIDS  research  takes  the 
stage.  The  concert  will  feature  an  all- 
female  Canadian  line-up,  includingSara 
Craig,  Audi  Duncan,  Wendy  Lands, 
Tara  Maclean,  Kathryn  Rose  and 
comedian  Mimi  Holmes.  The  purpose 
of  the  concert  is  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  spread  of  the  HlV/AlDS  virus 
among  women  and  to  raise  funds  for  this 
worthy  cause.  The  festival  takes  its 
name  from  the  precious  Opal  gem.  The 
stone  serves  as  a  symbolic  reminder 
that  all  life  is  precious,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  be  protected  and  respected, 
tickets  for  Opal  '97  are  $15  each, 
available  through  Ticketmaster  at  870- 
8000. 

Publicly  funded  freebies 

Be  a  part  of  CBC  s  live  radio  audience  when 
Canada's  stars  come  out.  Spirit  of  the 
West,  Roch  Voisine,  Great  Big  Sea, 
Dayna  Manning.  Deborah  Cox,  Leahy, 
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Top  35  Chort 

Oct.  13-19, 1997 


TW 

LW 

Artist  //  THle  (Label) 

01 

1 

Negcrtivtand  //  Dis  Pepsi  (  Seeiand  ) 

02 

C 

33  Royai  Crowns//32  Miles  from...  ( Indie  ) 

03 

23 

Bob  Morley/Bili  Laswell/ZDreortis  of...  ( Axiom  ) 

04C 

Nick  Fraser  //  Owfs  In  Daylight  { Mutable ) 

05 

6 

Lee  Scratch  Perry  //  Morifime  Ho)(  ( 2B1  ) 

06C 

Re 

The  Tonics  //  Looking  for  the...  { ianco  Rock  ) 

07 

4 

The  Cramps  //6/g  Beat  From  Bodsviile  (EpiJoph) 

08 

Various  //  Re/ndeer  Rock  '97  {  Poropromo  ) 

09C 

2 

Dead  Voices  vs  Not  Breothing//A  Fire. .  .  (In  visible) 

IOC 

12 

Chasterfieid  Suile//B/g  Black...  (Transiberian ) 

n 

Morikeba  KooyoteZ/Music...  (Trod.  Crossroads ) 

12 

3 

Soothem  Cuhure  On  The  SkidsZ/PJosfic...  (DGC) 

I3C 

Women  Ah  Ron  TingsZZ  S/T  (Indie) 

14 

Bueno  Vista  Social  ClobZZSZT  (WoridCircuit) 

15C 

Re 

Lonesome  Monsters  ZZ  Amazingly  AiiVe  ( Indie  ) 

16C 

Various  ZZ  More  In  Your  Bossbox  ( Indie  ) 

17 

Sur  Sudha  ZZ  Images  of  Nepal  {  Domo ) 

18 

VariousZZWomen  of  the  World...  (Putumayo) 

19C 

Re 

Youth  Outreach  Mass  Choir  ZZ  Just  Look  (Micah) 

20 

Re 

Stellamora  ZZ  Sfor  of  the  Sea  [  City  of  Tribes  ) 

21C 

32 

Secret  Agent  ZZ  From  Conception.. .  (Row  Energy) 

22C 

24 

Beike  f  roy  ZZ  Lyrics  of  Life  ( Indie  ) 

23 

19 

Bill  Uiswell  meets  Style  ScottZZDufa . . .  { Wordsound) 

24 

16 

Stephen  Kent  ZZ  Family  Tree  ( City  of  Tribes ) 

25 

Majek  Fashek  ZZ  Rainmaker  { Tuff  Gong  ) 

26C 

5 

Maz0n>ez=E9  ZZ  Unleovened  ( Indie ) 

27 

Rumba  Club  ZZMamocifo*  ( Palmetto ) 

28 

Kreyol  Syndikot  ZZ  Unif^E9  { Tuff  Gong  ) 

29C 

Forest  for  the  Trees  ZZ  SZT  (  Dreomworks  ) 

30 

25 

Bionaut  ZZ  Ao  Naturel  ( indie  ) 

31C 

27 

BoumeZSchuldZStamerZZNo  Special. .  ■  (Brouhaha) 

32 

Puirf  A  Baroque  ZZ  ICinloch's  Fonfosy  ( Marquis ) 

33 

Gocher-Colburn  //Pint  Sized... ( Gravetvoice ) 

34C 

DeotWuk  ZZ  Sex  Object  ( Indie  ) 

35 

Fluke  ZZ  Rissoffo  (Virgin) 

The  Ferret  &  Firkin 

ise  X  p  a  n  d  i  n  g. 

Tliat's  right.  We  asked 
what  you  wanted,  and  you  said 

"MORE  SPACE"! 

Soon  The  Ferret  will  be 

BIGGER  and  BETTER! 

However,  we're  stumped! 
Help  us  pick  a  name  for  the  "NEW  FIRKIN  ROOM" 

8  you  could  WIN  a  trip  for  2 

to  a  sunny  destination!  Entries  must  be  dropped  off 
in  the  ballot  box  just  inside  The  Ferret  &  Firkin. 
All  entries  must  be  in  the  box  by  November  14th  at  5  p.m. 


720  SpadinaAve. 
Qust  south  of  Bloor) 
962-2016 

A  great  place  to  meet, 
A  great  place  to  eat! 

GO  FER  RET! 


Thursday,  October  23,  1997 


Pi  in  e 


THE  VARSITY 
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Field  hockey  absolutely  perfect 


But  1 6-0  record 
Blues  head 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

For  the  third  straight  year,  the  U  of 
T  field  hockey  Blues  have  posted 
a  16-0  regular-season  record  to 
finish  on  top  of  Ontario. 

While  this  would  be  a  pleasant 
sign  for  most  teams,  the  Blues 
know  they  can' t  rest  on  thei  r  regu- 
lar-season laurels — despite  their 
perfect  records,  the  provincial 
championship  has  eluded  their 
grasp  the  last  two  years,  as  the 
Blues  have  finished  with  bronze 
and  silver  medals. 

U  of  T  head  coach  Beth  Ali  is 
more  aware  of  this  than  anyone, 
and  is  not  taking  these  playoffs 
lightly. 

"The  road  certainly  is  not  easy," 
Ali  said.  "We'll  definitely  take  it 
one  game  atatime.  I  think  we'Ube 
prepared  for  our  opponents." 

The  Blues  look  to  be  hitting 
their  stride  at  an  opportune  time. 
They  posted  five  shutouts  on  the 
weekend,  including  three  over 
York,  Waterioo  and  Western,  who 
are  the  top  three  teams  in  the 
league  after  U  of  T.  They  also 


wiped  clean  as 
into  playoffs 

shut  out  Carleton  5-0  and  Trent  8- 
0. 

The  first  opponent  they  face 
will  likely  be  Yeowomen  of  York, 
who  were  last  year's  provincial 
champions.  The  Yeowomen,  how- 
ever, have  had  trouble  against  their 
quarterfinal  opponents,  theGuelph 
Gryphons,  so  nothing  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Regardless  of  who  they  play, 
Ali  thinks  it's  important  that  her 
players  establish  the  dominance 
that  got  them  this  far. 

'The  key  for  us  is  to  play  our 
game:  fast  and  with  a  lot  of  pass- 
ing. The  other  thing  is  to  get  lots  of 
shots.  Ifwegetlotsofshots,we'll 
score,"  said  the  coach.  "We  need 
to  take  them  out  early.  We  need  to 
take  the  emotion  out  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
dominate." 

Thechampionships,  which  have 
been  on  U  of  T's  home  field, 
Lamport  Stadium,  the  past  two 
years,  move  to  Ottawa  this  year. 
Ali  doesn't  think  this  change  of 
locale  will  have  an  effect  on  her 
team. 

"If  we  had  a  turf  on  campus  and 


Field  hockey  Blues  will  try  to  keep  their  record  flawless. 


more  fans,  maybe;  but  we're  far 
away  at  Lamport.  When  we  go  to 
Ottawa,  it'll  be  much  the  same  as 
it  is  at  Lamport,"  she  said,  "and 
we've  always  played  well  at  Ot- 
tawa." 


The  first  set  of  games  starts  this 
Friday.  The  Blues  can  eam  a  berth 
to  the  national  championships, 
which  York  will  host  at  Lamport 
Stadium,  by  reaching  the  final  on 
Sunday. 


Football  battling  with  inconsistency 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

This  Saturday,  when  the  football 
Varsity  Blues  take  on  the  Windsor 
Lancersat  Varsity  Stadium,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  which  version 
of  the  U  of  T  team  shows  up  to 
play. 

The  Blues  played  a  competitive 
first  half  on  Oct.  9  against  the  No. 
1  nationally-ranked  and  undefeated 
Guelph  Gryphons.  Although  they 
didn' t  win,  they  proved  they  could 
stay  in  the  game  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  against  a  superior 
teamlikeGuelph. 

Then  last  week  U  of  T  faced 
the  lowly  McMaster  Marauders, 
who  had  only  one  victory.  If  they 


had  played  against  McMaster  for 
the  whole  game  like  they  did  for 
30  minutes  against  the  Gryphons, 
the  Blues  surely  could' ve  won. 

But  they  didn't,  and  lost  22- 
1 0.  The  normally  respectable  de- 
fence surrendered  449  total 
yards.  Marauder  quarterback 
Ben  Chapdelaine  threw  for  322 
yards.  To  put  that  figure  into 
perspective,  Guelph  quarterback 
Nathan  Body,  the  leading  passer 
in  the  province,  threw  for  345 
against  the  Blues.  Also,  two  dif- 
ferent receivers  had  over  100 
yards. 

Varsity  head  coach  BobLaycoe 
said  the  team  didn't  come  in  un- 
derestimating McMaster' s  talent, 
especially  on  offence. 


"They  are  a  much  better 
McMaster  team  than  in  the  past," 
said  Laycoe,  "and  they  have  a 
young  quarterback  [Chapdelaine] 
who  is  probably  the  best 
quarterback  they've  had  in  a 
number  of  years  even  though  he 
was  a  first-year  player." 

U  of  T  pivot  Mark  Dienesch 
passed  for  2 1 6  yards  and  a  touch- 
down to  Eric  Shilts,  who  had  five 
catches  for  83  yards. 

The  Blues'  1997  season  will 
end  this  Saturday  afternoon  when 
they  host  the  Windsor  Lancers  at 
Varsity  Stadium  at  2  p.m.  This 
game  coincides  with  this  year's 
Homecoming  weekend. 

They  obviously  have  nothing  to 
play  for  except  pride.  Windsor  is 


dead  last  in  Ontario,  winless  at  0- 
7. 

Laycoe  doesn't  think  the  team 
is  under  any  pressure  to  beat  the 
Lancers  because  of  their  record. 

"We're  approaching  it  the  same 
as  we  approach  every  game,"  the 
coach  said.  "If  s  an  opportunity  to 
play  better,  and  that's  the  way 
we're  looking  at  this  game." 

When  the  Blues'  schedulecame 
out,  their  second  half  looked  easier 
than  the  first — potential  wins 
against  both  McMaster  and  Wind- 
sor could  have  padded  a  tough 
losing  record.  After  the  defeat  to 
McMaster  however,  a  loss  to  the 
Lancers  —  at  home,  no  less  — 
would  punctuate  a  season  of  in- 
consistency. 


Tennis  men  in,  women  edged  out 


The  men' s  tennis  B  lues  made  their 
entry  into  the  1 997  provincial  team 
championships  official,  defeating 
Waterloo  5-2  and  McMaster  5-1 
toqualify  for  the  third  playoff  spot. 

'The  guys  were  really  pumped 
and  they  really  played  well,"  said 
men's  assistant  coach  Sasha 
Vojnov,  whose  team  finished  6-2 
overall. 

The  Blues  got  big  performances 


this  past  weekend  fromtheirthree, 
four  and  five  seeds ,  Albert  Tseng, 
Jovan  Simic  and  David  Coward, 
who  combined  for  six  singles  wins. 
The  victory  for  Simic  was  his  sev- 
enth of  the  year,  giving  him  an 
undefeated  season. 

The  Blues,  who  finished  second 
last  year  and  were  clear  favour- 
ites in  the  provincial  playoffs,  will 
be  working  from  the  three-spot. 


^/  N  I  T  E  C  I.  U  B 

iPUBtlTrE  -  2.50  WEDNESDAY^ 

360  AMUIDE  STREET  WEST  (BiTWEEN  SPADI NA  &  f  ITER) 


WHY  PAY  $2.50  COVER? 
GET  ON  THE  GUEST  LIST  AND  PAY  $1 .00  COVER! 
CALL  YOUR  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE: 


Facuity  of  Engineermg 
Irmis  College 
New  Cofttje 
University  College 
Victoria  College 
Woodswofrfi  College 


Johnny 

Maysfan 

Prisma 

Akshay 

Melissa 

Ai 


630-2B62 
599-9951 
242-6707 
599-2153 
599-4822 
925-1411 


STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  FOR  GUEST' 
LIST SERVICES  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLEGER*  ,5 
A    Emmanuel,  Erindolc,  KltOX,  Reqis,  ^ 


Vojnov  sees  this  as  a  psychologi- 
cal advantage  for  the  players. 

"It'll  be  good  for  us  to  be  the 
underdogs,"  said  Vojnov,  who  was 
part  of  last  year' s  team  which  was 
upset  by  McGill  in  the  first  round. 

In  this  weekend's  opening 
round,  U  of  T  will  face  Queen's, 
which  beat  the  Blues  to  open  the 
season.  But  Vojnov  thinks  the 
Golden  Gaels  will  be  facing  adif- 
ferent  team.  "Most  of  the  players 
have  improved  since  then  so  we'  re 
really  confident,"  he  said. 

The  women' s  tennis  Blues  also 
finished  the  season  impressively, 
posfing  7-0  shutouts  of  Waterioo 
and  Laurier.  Unfortunately,  they 
won' t  be  competing  in  the  Ontario 
championships  this  weekend  in 
London.  The  Western  Mustangs 
took  the  final  playoff  berth  by  de- 
feafing  the  McMaster  Maraud- 
ers. 

However,  the  post-season  situ- 
ation is  far  from  definite.  U  of  T 
women' s  coach  Nabil  Tadros  has 
put  in  a  formal  protest  of  the  Mus- 
tangs' victory  over  Mac,  citing  a 
questionable  lineup  change  as  the 
reason  why  Western  won. 

In  sports  such  as  tennis  and 
badminton,  player  match-ups  are 
decided  by  the  seedings  each  coach 
sets  for  their  team,  with  players  of 
equal  seedings  facing  off  against 


each  other.  This  past  weekend, 
however,  the  Mustangs  found  a 
loophole  in  the  system  which  al- 
lowed them  to  seed  a  weak  player 
at  numberone  and  match  up  their 
stronger  players  at  the  lower 
seeds.  This  was  the  pivotal  differ- 
ence, as  Western  only  defeated 
Mac  by  one  point. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  protest,  Tadros  is  happy  with 
his  team's  play  this  year.  "It 
was  a  good  season.  The  girls 
played  really  well.  A  couple  of 
lucky  breaks  and  we  could  have 
ended  up  fifth  instead  of  first," 
he  said. 

One  bright  spot  for  the  Blues 
was  the  play  of  Alice  Rideout, 
who  started  as  their  number  two 
seed  but  moved  up  to  number  one 
after  one  match.  Rideout  went 
undefeated  with  a  7-0  mark  and 
has  a  good  shot  at  a  medal  at  the 
individual  championships,  which 
follow  this  weekend'steam cham- 
pionships. 

With  almost  all  of  the  team 
staying  on  for  another  season, 
Tadros  is  optimistic  about  1998. 

"I  really  look  forward  to  having 
them  come  back  next  year.  I  think 
with  that  same  team  we'  re  going 
to  end  up  doing  very  well,"  said 
the  coach. 

RAY  ORTIGAS 


SPORT  HORTS 


X  country  preps  for  provincials 

Men's  cross  country  captain  Kirk  Diliabaugh  put  in  an  impressive 
perform  ancs  on  Saturday,  beating  out  three  athletes  over  the  la.st 
150  metres  of  his  race  to  eam  second  place  at  the  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Invitational, 

"Considering  Kirk  was  holding  back^a  bit  in  this  race  with  the 
provinciais  [this  weekend],  he  put  onagreat  finish,"  said  Blues  head 
coach  Kiric  de  Fazio. 

Also  on  Saturday,  the  final  two  runners  on  U  of  Ts  seven-man 
squad  for  this  weekend's  provincials  in  Windsor  were  chosen, 
Daniel  Macri  and  Jon  Davies  beat  out  two  of  their  own  teammates 
at  the  Laurier  race  to  make  the  cut, 

"There  really  wasn't  any  other  fair  way  to  evaluate  these  four 
athletes.  They  allhave great  potential,"  remarkedde Fazio.  "Daniel 
and  Jon  were  the  better  runners  on  the  day." 

The  women' s  team,  meanwhile,  took  the  weekend  off  to  taper  for 
their  big  race.  While  Guelph  is  expected  to  come  out  with  the  gold, 
U  of  T  wi  1 1  be  fighli  ng  it  out  with  Queen's  and  Western  for  the  si  1  ver 
and  bronze. 

"I  t'  s  going  to  be  an  amazing  race  to  watch.  The  Blues  women  are 
really  pumped  for  this  race,  and  when  it's  all  over!  believe  we'll  be 
right  up  there  for  the  awards,"  de  Fazio  said. 

Women's  rugby  shut  out,  men 
meet  their  Waterioo 

The  women's  rugby  Blues,  after  posting  an  inspiring  3-0  upset  over 
Queen's  two  weeks  ago.  came  out  flat  against  Western  this  past 
Sunday  .losing  4i5-0. 

"We  had  a  slow  start,  but  T  m  not  going  to  make  excuses,"  said  U 
of  T  head  coach  Gina  Minulilo.  "We  have  to  rise  to  the  occasion," 

The  loss  fini  shes  a  rebui  Iding  season  for  U  of  T,  in  which  the  team 
finished  1  -6.  Minutilo  says  she  is  not  disappointed  by  the  result,  as  her 
players  made  many  improvements  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

"It  was  a  good  season  overal  I...  If  we  had  more  games,  I  think  it 
would  be  different.  Unfortunately,  we  don't,"  said  the  coach. 

"[The  players]  played  hard  and  that's  all  I  can  really  ask  for," 

Therebuildingcyclelooks  like  it  will  continue,  with  eight  veterans 
includingsix  starters  leavingtliisyear'sclub,butM{nutilois  holding 
hope  for  next  season. 

*'lt  would  be  nice  to  have  some  continuity,  but  we  do  have  some 
younger  girls  who  are  in  their  first  or  second  year  and  hopeliiily 
they'll  be  here  for  years  to  come,"  she  said.  "They're  a  great  group 
to  work  with  and  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  places." 

T.he  men's  nigby  Blues  finished  the  regular  season  against  first- 
place,  imdefeaiedWaterioo.losing  22-8  on  the  Waniors' home  turf. 

Witha4-3  record,  U  ofTtook  third  place  in  Divisionll,  and  will 
face  off  against  the  second-place  Carieton  Ravens  this  Saturday  in 
Ottawa. 

Water  polo  upset  hy  Carleton 

These  days,  the  talk  around  the  men's  water  polo  Blues'  camp  won't 
be  so  much  about  the  five  wins  they '  ve  had  so  far  this  regular  season. 
Instead,  it'll  be  about  the  one  that  got  away. 

This  past  weekend,  tlie  Blues  posted  two  more  wins  against 
Ottawa  (36-0)  and  Queen' s  (27-8)  to  stay  in  first  place  in  Ontario, 
but  they  also  suffered  a  disappointing  17-15  upsetloss  to  the  Carleton 
Ravens. 

"We  didn't  play  the  defence  we're  capable  of  playing...  Defence 
is  the  backbone  of  our  system  and  we're  going  to  have  to  follow  it." 
said  U  of  T  assistant  coach  Bill  MacKay.  "We  may  have  been  a  bit 
complacent.  We  came  off  3  big  wins...  Carieton  just  took  it  to  us." 

Becauseof  the  loss,  U  of  T' s  gameon  Saturday  against  McMaster 
could  very  well  decide  first  place.  The  Blues  defeated  Mac  1 3- 1 2  to 
open  tlie  season,  but  (he  Maraudershave  strung  together  five  straight 
wins  since  then. 

"Mac  has  improved  since  the  beginning  of  tlje  season  and  we'll 
have  to  rise  to  the  challenge."  said  MacKay. 

He  adds  that  players  won't  be  making  many  adjustments  for 
McMaster.  They '  11  just  be  looking  forsheer  improvement. 

"We'renot  going  to  work  on  anythingbecause  we  don't  have  to," 
the  coach  said.  "We're  just  going  to  keep  emphasizing  defence, 
because  that's  what  has  won  the  games  for  us." 

Blues  captain  Ted  Bader  led  theoffence  with  23  goals  in  the  three 
games.  Peter  Smiechowski  added  22. 

U  of  T  takes  on  McMaster  this  Saturday  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
Olympic  Pootat  1 2;30  p.m.  Afterwards,  the  Blues  takeon  Western 
with  a  match  at  4  p.m. 


•The  U  of  T  women' s  Ultimate  team  placed  second  at  the  national 
uni  versity  championships  this  past  weekend  in  Hamilton.  The  men 
placed  ninth... 

•The  women's  basketball  Blues  won  the  Ryerson Tournament  this 
past  weekend,  defeating  the  UBC  Thunderbirds  64-62  in  the  gold 
medal  final... 

•The  men's  volleyball  Blues  weren't  so  fortunate,  dropping  the 
championship  match  of  the  Western  Classic  infive  games  (9- 15,15- 
11, 15-12, 1 1-15. 7-15)  tofinish  silver... 

•The  women' s  volleyball  teamplaced  fourth  at  the  McGill  Invitational, 
losing  to  Winnipeg,  5-15.11-15,11-15. 
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Promising  start  for  women's  hockey 


Blues  cope  with  absence  of 
three  star  players 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


The  '97-'98  edition  of  the  wom- 
en's hockey  Blues  saw  their  first 
major  action  of  the  pre-season  last 
weekend,  and  if  their  early  exhibi- 
tion performance  is  any  indication, 
they  look  to  be  ready  for  another 
successful  season. 

On  Sunday,  the  Blues  clinched 
second  place  in  the  Marion  Milliard 
Invitational  Tournament  at  Var- 
sity Arena  with  a  6-0  whitewash 
of  the  York  Yeo  women,  last  sea- 
son ' s  provincial  champions. 

Blues  6,  York  0 

While  most  of  the  Blues'  veter- 
ans are  returning  from  last  year's 
silver-medal  winning  squad,  it  is  the 
players  who  aren't  back  that  have 
left  some  big  holes  to  fill.  Top  scor- 
ers Jayna  Hefford,  Lori  Dupuis, 
and  Laura  Schuler  are  all  at  the 
national  team  training  camp  in 
Calgary  trying  out  for  the  Olympic 
team  that  will  go  to  Nagano.  Their 
absence  from  the  Blues  would  ap- 
pear to,  on  paper,  create  some 
difficulties  for  the  team.  Based  on 
the  Blues'  performance  on  Sunday 
though,  the  team  looks  more  than 
ready  to  take  on  their  league  com- 
petition withouttheirstartrio. 

"We've  added  four  players  on 
to  two  of  our  lines,  so  I  think  we 
have  a  lot  more  depth  this  year," 


said  U  of  T  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes.  "We  don't  necessarily 
have  the  three  high-end  players, 
but  I  think  we've  brought  up  our 
over-all  level  better.  It's  going  to 
be  an  interesting  year." 

This  squad  knows  their  offence 
will  have  to  come  from  other 
sources  this  season,  and  they  are 
clearly  preparing  for  this  challenge. 
Veteran  forward  Jen  Rawson  be- 
lieves that  the  absence  of  last  sea- 
son's top  players  will  force  the  rest 
of  the  team  to  play  even  better. 

"It  makes  everybody  step  up 
and  contribute,  and  make  equal 
contributions  in  team  work  and 
effort  in  every  game,"  she  said. 
"Our  recruiting  was  excellent  this 
year,  and  we've  added  speed  and 
other  assets." 

For  evidence  of  U  of  T's 
progress,  one  must  look  no  further 
than  the  scoresheet  from  Sunday '  s 
game,  where  six  different  players 
scored  for  the  Blues. 

Though  the  Blues  vastly  out- 
played their  cross-town  rivals  in 
the  tournament' s  concluding  game, 
it  was  not  until  the  midway  mark  of 
the  second  period  that  Toronto 
was  able  to  beat  York  goalie 
Collette  Good.  When  newcomer 
Sara  Hall  finally  put  a  wrist  shot 
into  the  top-right  comer  of  the  net, 
the  flood  gates  opened.  Sue  Ann 
Van  Damme  scored  three  and  a 
half  minutes  later  to  give  her  team 


a  2-0  advantage.  In  the  third  pe- 
riod, York's  Jennifer  Kellertook  a 
five-minute  major  penalty,  and 
during  the  ensuing  power  play, 
Toronto  scored  three  quick  goals 
to  ice  the  game. 

UofT  goalie  WahneseAntonioni, 
who  is  returning  to  the  team  after  a 
year  off,  wasn't  tested  often,  but 
stood  her  ground  when  she  had  to. 

There  were  several  bright  spots 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  Blues 
during  the  tournament.  Rookie 
Urszula  May  showed  some  fine 
speed  in  scoring  one  of  the  To- 
ronto goals  on  Sunday.  Another 
newcomer.  Heather  Richardson, 
scored  on  Friday  against  tourna- 
ment champ  St.  Laurent  and  was 
evenutally  named  a  tournament 
all-star,  joining  Rawson  and  de- 
fender Ali  MacMillan. 

Van  Damme  believes  that  the 
team  is  coming  together  well. 
"We' ve  had  a  lot  of  speed  come  in, 
so  we  still  have  a  good,  fast  team," 
she  noted.  "We' re  doing  pretty  well, 
but  we  sti  11  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

The  Blues  open  the  season  a 
week  tomorrow,  facing  Queen's 
in  Kingston. 


KIDS  AND  THE  HALL:  Sara  Hall  scores  a  really  nice  goal  on  the  Yeowomen. 


Baseball  on  way  to  national  playoffs 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

For  the  third  straight  year,  the  U  of 
T  Varsity  Blues  are  champions  of 
the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Base- 
ball Association'sOntarioEast  di- 
vision, but,  given  their  lacklustre 
performances  and  third-place  fin- 
ishes in  the  past  two  national  tour- 
naments, they 'd  gladly  break  with 
tradition  if  it  means  a  national  title. 

The  Blues  split  a  doubleheader 
with  the  York  Yeomen  at  Centen- 
nial Park  in  Etobicoke  on  Sunday, 
losing  the  first  game  10-9but  win- 
ning the  nightcap  and  deciding 
game  4-2.  U  of  T  had  won  the 
opener  1 2-5  on  Saturday. 

The  teams  were  playing  the 
final  two  contests  of  their  best-of- 


SHERIDAN  COLLEGE  FULL-TIME  DAY  PROGRAMS  BEGIN  JANUARY  5 


Apply  Now  for  January! 


Word  is  Out... 


"A  career  in  human 
resources  (HR)  fit  nicely 
witli  my  undergraduate  psy- 
ctiology  degree.  I  attended 
an  info  session  at  Sheridan 
and  was  impressed  with  the 
professional  experience  of 
the  instructors.  Once  I  got 
to  the  College,  I  found  that 
the  program  covered  such  a 
wide  spectrum,  that  possi- 
bilities within  the  HR  field  were 
virtually  limitless  The  co-op 
work  placement  was  the  best 
part  of  the  program  because 
it  gave  me  my  first  real  job 
in  HR.  Sheridan's  great " 

Chandra  Burkhar,  Recruiter, 
Maritz  Canada  Inc. 
IMississaugaj,  Human 
Resource  Management  IPost 

diploma)  Program  Graduate 


Looking  for  a  career  or  a  change?  Then  look  forward  to  a  great 
new  year  and  a  rewarding  career  ahead  by  enrolling  in  a  Sheridan 
College  program.  Word  is  out.  Sheridan  leads  in  career  training. 

Classes  Start  January  5, 1998. 

A  Limited  number  of  spaces  are  available  in  the 
following  Sheridan  College  full-time  programs: 

•  Art  Fundamentals  One  year,  (T)  (Program  Code:  6350) 

•  Business  Two  or  Three  years,  (D  and  T)  (2370) 

•  Computer  Animation,  Post-diploma,  One  year,  (T)  (6120)* 

•  Computer  Programmer  Two  years,  (D)  (3220) 

•  Early  Childhood  Assistant  One  year,  (D  and  T)  (1840) 

•  Educational  Assistant,  Post-basic  One  year,  (T)  (1500) 

•  Environmental  Control,  Post-diploma  One  year,  (D)  (5365) 

•  General  Arts  and  Science  One  orTwo  years,  (D  andT)  (13A0) 

•  Human  Resource  Management,  Post-diploma,  Co-op  Program) 
One  year,  (D  andT)(A680) 

•  Law  and  Security  Administration  Two  years,  (T)  (1380) 

•  Office  Administration  One  year,  (D)  (2120) 

(D)  =  Davis  Campus,  Brampton  (T)  Trafalgar  Road  Campus,  Oakville  *  A  full  fee  program. 


three  division  final,  and  the  series 
victory  sent  U  of  T  to  its  third 
national  tournament  in  as  many 
years.  Lefthander  Kevin  Brown, 
virtually  unbeatable  until  a  nearly 
disastrous  seventh  inning  last  Tues- 
day night  in  thedivision  semifinal 
against  Queen' s,  started  game  two 
for  the  Blues  and  was  uncharac- 
teristically ineffective. 

"Brown  got  hit  a  little  bit,"  ad- 
mitted Blues  head  coach  Andrew 
Green.  "He  didn't  have  his  best 
stuff" 

The  team  recovered  from 
Bro  wn '  s  earl  y  struggles,  however, 
and  clawed  their  way  back  from  a 
large  deficit  with  help  from  first 
baseman  Mark  Moore's  two- 
homer,  4-for-4  game  at  the  plate, 
to  get  within  two  runs  of  York 
heading  into  the  final  frame. 

With  U  of  T  trailing  9-7  with 
two  out  in  the  top  of  the  seventh, 
third  baseman  Jonathan  Cardella 
came  up  to  the  plate  and  laced  a 
clutch  two-run  single  to  tie  the 
game. 

But  the  Blues'  comeback  would 
be  for  naught,  as  York  came  back 
with  a  two-out  run-scoring  single 
of  their  own  in  the  bottom  of  the 
seventh  off  Ron  Weiss.  The  Blues' 


closer  took  the  loss  after  a  fairly 
good  relief  appearance — he  came 
on  for  Brown  three  innings  earlier 
and  had  held  .York  at  bay  until 
allowing  the  winning  run  to  cross 
the  plate. 

After  the  demoralizing  loss,  the 
Blues  had  to  recover  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  all-or-nothing 
game  three.  Fortunately,  lefthander 
Mike  Loreto  picked  up  the  slack 
for  Brown,  pitching  all  seven  in- 
nings of  the  Blues'  4-2  victory. 

Green,  for  one,  was  proud  of 
how  his  team  responded  to  the 
pressure  of  playing  in  a  deciding 
game. 

"When  things  like  that  [the 
game  two  loss]  happen,  often  that 
brings  our  team  down  a  little  bit," 
said  thecoach.  "Luckily,  we  were 
more  positive  [forthe  final  game] 
and  we  won." 

On  a  team  with  many  young 
players  inexperienced  in  playoff 
competition,  the  Blues  were  led 
down  the  stretch  by  the  veteran 
leadership  of  older  players  like 
Brown,  in  his  final  year  at  the 
faculty  of  dentistry,  and  Cardella, 
a  graduate  student  now  in  the  tho- 
racic surgery  research  group  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 


Entering  their  final  and  most 
important  weekend  of  the  season, 
it  is  important  that  players  such  as 
these  continue  to  show  the  way  if 
the  Blues  want  to  improve  on  their 
previous  two  bronze-medal  fin- 
ishes in  the  four-team  national  tour- 
nament in  St.  Catharines  this  week- 
end. 

"I've  got  a  good  feeling;"  said 
Cardella.  "I  see  us  as  a  team 
peaking...  1  think  we're  really  hit- 
ting as  a  team,  and  our  defence  is 
coming  around." 

The  revitalized  Blues  will  face 
Quebec  division  champion  Laval 
at  8  p.m.  tomorrow  night,  followed 
by  a  game  against  Dalhousie,  the 
defendingnationalchampions.at  1 
p.m.  on  Saturday. 

U  of  T  will  close  off  their  round- 
robi  n  play  with  a  game  against  the 
Ontario  West  division  champion 
McMaster  Marauders,  the  only 
team  new  to  the  tournament  this 
year,  at  7  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

After  each  of  the  four  teams 
has  played  each  other  once,  the 
two  teams  with  the  best  records 
will  face  each  other  for  the  one- 
game  final  at  2  pm  on  Sunday. 

"We're  a  good  team,"  said 
Cardella.  "I  like  our  chances." 


To  apply,  or  for  more  information: 

Watch  for  regular  updates  on  Sheridan's  Web  Site  at:  http://www.sheridanc.on.ca 
Application  forms  and  program  Calendars  are  available  at  Sheridan  College. 
To  have  a  Calendar  mailed  to  you,  call:  (905)  815-4008;  from  Brampton  area,  call 
(905)  459-7533,  ext.  4008,  from  Hamilton;  (905)  681-4600  ext.  4008;  Fax:  (905)  815-4025;  or 
email:  infosheridan@sheridanc.on.ca. 

For  program  details,  refer  to  the  program  Calendar, 
email  us  at:  infosheridan@sheridanc.on.ca,  or 
call  the  Registrar's  Office  at:  (905)  849-2800. 
Visit  our  Trafalgar  Road  Campus  at  1 430  Trafalgar  Road 
in  Oakville,  or  the  Davis  Campus,  Steeles  Avenue  and 
McLaughlin  Road  in  Brampton. 
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Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 


JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650*  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University^  of  Toronto  Arts  &  Science  student  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  December  1 2,  1 997 

For  further  information,  contaa  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel;<4 16/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*The  Scholarship  has  a  base  value  of  $11,100,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $5,550  based  on  program  fees. 
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Varsity  Oassifieds  cost  $9.00  for  2^ 

spaces)  of  BOLD  ^pefor  tfie  ad  header.  Additional  bold  tyM  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


NEED  A  ROOMMATE? 

Let  ROOMAX  help.  We  match  based  on 
location,  price  &  lifestyle.  Many  Exclusive 
Listings.  People  with  places  list  for  free. 
ROOMAX:  977-6949. 

NICE  ROOM  &  KITCHEN 

w/  private  bath  for  rent  by  St .  Clair  &  Christie. 
Privateentrance.  5  min.  to  subway.  Rate  very 
reasonable.  Leave  message  783-8869. 

SEEKING  SHARED  ACCOMMODATION 

Looking  for  a  place  to  live  in  central  Toronto. 
Me:  twenty-six,  university  graduate, 
responsible,  respectful  roommate.  Looking 
for:  a  room  (and  apartment),  medium  to  large 
space  (not  basement),  decent  light,  fairiy  quiet. 
For:  November  1 "  /would  consider  up  to  Dec. 
1.962-7890. 


Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 
Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto  Baha'i 
Centre.  288BloorSt.WestatHuron.944-3636. 
All  are  welcome. 


Miscellaneous 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak  with 
you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8- 1 0  pm,  (416)  485- 
9118. 


TROUBLE  STUDYING  AND 
CONCENTRATING? 

Experience  an  amazing  "mind  food"  formula 
designed  to  provide  key  nutrients  to  the  brain 
resulting  in  mental  alertness  and  a  sense  of 
energized  well-being.  Call:  Carlos  366-8906. 


Help  WANTED 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW  YEARS! ! 

Travel  FREE  by  organizing  small  groups  to 
Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 
We  also  have  great  Ski  trips!  Call 
BREAKAWAYTOURS  @  416-974-9774Ext. 
310  for  FREE  promo  kit. 
www  .breakawaytours  .com 

SUPPORT  WORKER 

with  experience,  energy,  warmth  for  young 
man,  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  8am- 
4:30pm,  with  daily  routines,  community 
activities.  Permanent,  $10/hr,  driver's 
license.  461-9745. 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS 

Are  you  an  enthusiastic,  outgoing  people 
person?  Do  you  have  retail  sale  experience? 
Are  you  interested  in  making  $  1 1 .00  an  hour 
selling  a  cellular  product  at  a  local  retail  outlet? 
Then  we  want  you!  ACTMEDI A,  Canada's 
largest  in-store  marketing  company  is  now 
hiring.  For  more  information  call  and  leave  a 
message:  (4 1 6) 743- 1 2 1 2ext. 398. 1 -800-665- 
5426ext.398. 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 

for  history  of  "kept  women"  worldwide: 
heterae,  concubines,  etc.  Upper  year  history, 
anthropology,  sociology  orliterature  students. 
Must  be  OS  AP  student  eligible  for  U  of  T  Work 
Study  Plan.  $8.00 /hour.  Info:  978-2254,  or 
project  #2389,  Career  Centre.  Apply 
lmn>ediately. 

MAILBOXES  ETC. 

Located  at  401  and  Dufferin  (across  from 
Yorkdale)  now  hiring  part-time  day  for  the 
position  of  Sales  Associate.  Must  have 
computer  knowledge  and  sales  experience. 
Fax  resumes  at  (905) 629-002 1 4pm  -  8pm. 


JOBS,  JOBS,  JOBS 

Telesales,  contact  established  clients,  book 
appointments,  customer  service,  part-time, 
flexible  hours,  salary,  training,  home  work, 
savetime  and  money.  Call  now:  416-324-9927. 

WORKATHOME 

Set  your  own  hours !  P/T  or  F/T  mail  handlers 
for  mailing  company.  Send  name,  address: 
SKO  (File  #  232)  1 26  -  268  Parliament  Street, 
Toronto,  ON  M5A  3A4. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing.  Guaranteed 
treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates  for  students. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 1 033  Bay 
St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building,  924-2355, 170 
St.  George,  #700. 


YORKVnXE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative  and 
creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50%  off 
Regular $22cut.  Call  Carolyn  at  JasonSwaine's 
964-1714. 


TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL  certification 
course.  1 ,000's  of  jobs  '.FREE  info  pac  toll  free 
1-888-270-2941. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  St.,  Suite 262.  Call 
927-8009. 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE 
THERAPY.  Safe  therapeutic  environment. 
Treatment  of  chronic  pain,  repetitive  strain 
injuries,  stress-related  conditions.  Evening 
and  weekend  appointments.  Aromatherapy. 
Reduced  student  rates.  Extended  health 
coverage.  ClosetoUofT.  960-9355BonnieC., 
RMT. 


WE  HELPYOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say !  ExpertEditing.  Excellent 
Credentials.  Call  TIMESOLVERS  for  top 
results!  (416)631-6492. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's  office 
near  University.  Sterile  disposable  needles. 
Student  rates  available.  Free  consultation  and 
sample  treatment.  123  Edward  Street,  979- 
1331. 


BUSY,  LASY  OR  DON'T 

have  a  computer.  Need  essays  or  reports 
typed  and/or  edited  for  you.  Rates  start  at  $4 
perpage.  Call  964-2938. 

GETIING  MARRIED 

on  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy  4 1 6-425-3757. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  ahighly  qualified  reader 
/  editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start'  you  need. 
TEL:(416)532-31I7. 


MATH TUTOR 

IntrQ/Bus/Eco/VectorCalculus,Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Vare,  Numerical  Methods,  Diffeiential 
Equns,  PDEs,  Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis, 
MAPLE,  Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate  Fmance. 
MA  math,  B  .Sc.  math  specialist.  Tel:  486-3908 
Fax:  322-5890.  Vm  accepted. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC  RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence  assured. 
Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma.  539-905 1 . 


INTERACTIVE  EDTTING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal 
Articles,  Research  Proposals,  Book 
Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly  qualified 
McGill  graduate  (Post-Doctoral).  (416)  532- 
3117. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

fer  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training  at 
your  convenience.  Bring  your  own  data,  or 
practice  on  our  sample  data  sets.  Clear, 
precise,  and  easy  to  understand  answers  to 
all  your  computing  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. V/SA 
accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych.  & 
Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA, 
Ordinary  /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM, 
Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA  accepted. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice ! !  Experienced  ESL  Canadian 
teacher.  Only  5  students  in  each  class!  $6.60/ 
hour.  Francine  923-0466. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE  TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  and  Data  Structures.  Assistance 
for  assignments  and  projects.  Exam  review. 
Engineering  and  Math  students  welcome.  Ed 
416-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDnX»l 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660  or 
605-4 193.  E-mail  j  furfaro  @  idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE  PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range  from 
20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend  courses 
available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson  -  Since  1979  - 
www.prep.com  or  leam@prep.com  or  (416) 
410-PREP. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend  seminars 
for  only  $225.  Proven  test-taking  strategies. 
Personalized  professional  instruction. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)  924-3240. 

MATH  LAB  TUTOIUALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary  /College  /University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab  /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  11  days  /week. 
Don'tWait Until IfsToo Late!  Call:  (416)665- 
2310. 

MCAT  EXAM  PREPARA'HON 

Program  for  Premedical  Students  Including 
Science  &  Medical  Communication.  Also 
TOEFL,  TOEIC,  Math,  Physics,  Biology  & 
Biochemistry  tutoring.  Alliance  Learning 
Centre  (4 16)  322-9560. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private  tutoring, 
$16  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh, 
534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in  Math  157Y,  was  a 
Math  TA,  am  very  patient). 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Pari  sien  writer,  educated  &  experienced, 
currently  tutoring  eight  people,  will  teach  you 
the  perfect  french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  Call: 964-8 1 89. 

ADVANCED ESL 

evening  classes:  Emphasis  on  listening  and 
speaking  skills.  Small  group;  qualified  and 
experienced  teacher;  competitive  rates.  Call 
Anna  Pan7  (4 16)  964-0802. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  Syeartutoring 
experience.  Home  visited.  Former  teaching 
assistant.  Why  pay  agencies?  Call  Mike. 
B.Sc.  Electrical  Engineering,  M.  A.  Economics, 
M.S.  Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


MED  SCHOOL  ESSAY 
EDITOR.    Make  the  best  first  impression 
possible.  Over 5 yrs experience.  CallCarmine 
(416)578-4171. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing  and 
editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  bom  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  CallEricat416- 
968-9849  for  details. 


TYPING  EXPEKT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$  1 .75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup  available. 
Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's  St.,  #225, 
Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3  Brimley  Road,#404, 
Scarborough  (267-2433). 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service.  Spelling/ 
Grammarcheck.  Resumes from$25.  543College 
Street  (West  of  Euclid).  LASER  ART:  924- 
2059. 


WORD  PRO/  ESSAY  EDTTING 
Essay  typing,  proofing,  editing.  Fast, 
professional,  reasonable,  near  U  of  T.  Text- 
pro.  4 16-566-7 149. 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY 

and  time!  Professional  essays,  resumes, 
theses,  reports,  proofreading,  printing, 
binding,  Internet  subject  serches,  etc.,  done 
by  qualified  word  processors  forTHELOWEST 
PRICE,  guaranteed!  Call  ASAP  WORD 
PROCESSING,  24  hours  at  (4 1 6)  8 1 7-4787 .  E- 
mail  asapwp@interiog.  Special  rate  for  return 
customers. 


FLYING  HNGERS 

...a  service  like  no  other.  Full  document 
preparation  services.  Transcription  of  reports 
and  interviews  are  our  specialty.  Rates  to  fit 
your  budget,  quick  turnaround  time.  Contact 
Maureen  @  905-76 1  -6306. 


CLASSIFIED  ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  Including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 


Deadlines: 


Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  Issue 


No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Number  of  Insertions  


Date(s)  of  lnsertlon(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address  


Ad  copy:(BOLD  LINE):_ 


Events  Calendar 


Thurs.  Oct.  23 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST-Comejoin  us  forPRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Student's  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St. 

Fri.  Oct.  24 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-  large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  Learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m.,  International 
Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Fri.  Oct.  31 

DEBATE:  MERCY  OR  KILLING?  -  Euthanasia-is  it  right  or  wrong?  For:  Dr.  Faye  Girsh,  Against:  Dr.  Paul  Chamberiain.  Organized  by  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ.  1 1:00  a.m..  Convocation  Hall. 

Thurs.  Nov.  6 

PAUL  WATSON  LECTURE  -  "The  Future  for  Christology :  an  Ecumenical  (Question",  given  by  Prof  Brian  A.  Gerrish,  D.D.  8  p.m.,  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place,  Trinity  College.  FREE. 


SEARCH  FOR  SASQ"  AND  YOU  COULD  WIN  A  COOL 
KOKANEE  CAN  SHAPED  FRIDGE  OF  YOUR  VERY  OWN. 


Keep  your  Kokanee  safe  in 
your  own  refrigerator. 
To  enter  simply  find  Sasq  in 
the  above  photograph  and 
circle  him.  Then  complete  the 
ballot  portion  of  this  ad  and 
return  the  entire  page  to: 
Bedford  Ballroom.  U  of  T. 
Ontario.  Contest  entries 
must  be  received  no  later 
than  October  26. 1997. 


I  am  a  registered  student  of  this  university.     EH  Yes    [H  No 

Skill  testing  question:  (13x6  +  10-8)=   

Name:  

Address:  

City:  Postal  Code: 


Telephone: 
Signature: 


Age: 


PRIZE:  All  participants  lo  correctly  identify  the  Sasquatch  will  be  entered  into  a  draw  lor  llie  grand  prize  of  one  Kokanee  can  sfiaped  refrigerator  per  campus 
(approximate  value:  $750)  'Note  The  winning  entrant  will  be  responsible  for  tfie  arrangement  and  cost  of  delivery, 
RULES  6  REGULATIONS:  Only  registered  students  who  are  not  employees  of 
Columbia  Breweries,  any  licensed  establishment  in  Ontario  or  the  LCBO/LLBO  may  enter  The 
winner  will  be  required  to  correctly  answer,  unaided,  a  mathematical  skill  testing  question. 
Prizes  must  be  accepted  as  awarded,  and  no  substitutions  will  be  made  whatsoever  Odds  ol 

winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received  by  contest  closing  dale  No  purchase   W  B.C.'s|||nil|iTD|NRr(||is 

necessary  fiJust  be  of  legal  drinking  age  to  participate  f^ade  and  available  in  Ontario,  '  '  Dtlii*  he 


Tienianocosioroeiivery, 

i^okanee 

f  ^  B.c.si||0(lMT«IMHf, 


WAITING  FOR  OUR  CARTOONIST  SINCE  1 880 


Monday.  October  27,  1997 


Fm  for  legialization 
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Take  the  High  road  p.6 


Mastering 
McLuhan  p.  11 

Opinions 


Jesus  did  not  hide 
from  or  oppress 
queerness  in  his  own 

context,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  water  down 
his  own  kinds  of  anar- 
chic social  queerness. 


Love  thy  Queer 
neighbour  p.5 


Spf>r*  Fitness 


Blues  victorious  at 
Homecomingp.l6 
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www.varsity.utoronto.ca 


New  Munk  centre  under  attack 


Critics  say  donor's  praise  of 
Chilean  dictator  inappropriate 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Before  the  official  announcement  has 
even  been  made,  Canadian  academics 
and  human  rights  advocates  are  already 
expressing  outrage  at  the  University  of 
Toronto' s  decision  to  name  its  new  centre 
for  international  studies  after  a  controver- 
sial donor. 
The  yet  to  be  renovated  centre  at  Trin- 


ity College  is  to  be  named  the  Peter  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies  in  recog- 
nition of  the  CEOof  Barrick  Gold's  still 
unspecified  multi-million  dollar  gift. 

The  official  sod-turning  ceremony  on 
Nov.  19  at  Trinity  College  honouring 
Monk's  gift  has  been  canceled.  Former 
American  president  George  Bush  was 
scheduled  to  rnake  an  appearance. 

"I  believeMr.  Munk' s  commitment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  exceptional 


and  I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  newly  renovated  buildings  which  will 
constitute  the  centre  will  bear  his  name," 
said  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  who 
would  not  disclose  the  dollar  amount. 

According  to  the  uni  versity '  s  guidelines 
on  naming  opportunities,  a  minimum  of 
three  million  is  required  for  a  donor' s  name 
to  be  tagged  on  to  a  university  centre. 

But  critics  across  the  country  vehe- 
mently disagree  with  Prichard. 

"That's  horrid,"  said  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Inter-church  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America.  "The  implication 
taints  what  will  go  on  there." 

"Why  not  call  it  the  Pinochet  Centre 


ALL  RISE:  Finance  minister  Paul  Martin  and  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  work  the  room. 

Memory  loss  at  Martin  meeting 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


With  a  strong  dose  of  flattery  and  a 
selective  memory,  Ontario  uni  versity  presi- 
dents'  are  anxiously  attempting  to  wran- 
gle what  funds  they  can  from  the  federal 
finance  minister. 

The  Liberals  $2.29  billion  transfer  pay- 
ment cuts  to  post-secondary  education  in 
his  first  term  were  set  aside  on  Friday 
morning  when  Paul  Martin  met  with  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Uni  versities. 

Instead,  Martin  was  introduced  by  coun- 
cil chair  and  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  as  "living  evidence  of  the  merits 
of  the  Ontario  university  system,"  and, 
despite  his  34  per  cent  cutbacks  to  the 
sector,  was  applauded  as  an  example  of 
"great  leadership." 

The  council  then  appealed  for  Martin' s 
help  in  aiding  struggling  students  and  suf- 
fering research  initiatives,  both  results  of 
federal  and  provincial  funding  cutbacks. 

In  the  Liberals'  first  term,  federal  allo- 
cations to  the  granting  councils  were  re- 
duced by  $92.2  million. 

"As  a  result  of  government  activity,  the 
pressures  on  students  and  the  next  gen- 
eration as  well  as  institutions  have  be- 
come very  difficult  to  handle,"  acknowl- 
edged Martin,  outlining  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary for  a  balanced  budget. 

But  Martin  arrived  ready  to  re-invest  in 
the  future.  He  says  the  joy  of  a  shrinking 
deficit  must  be  complemented  by  an  edu- 
cated workforce  if  we  are  to  ensure 
future  prosperity.  "What  is  it  that  the 
government  can  do  with  a  limited  number 
of  resources  that  will  really  pay  off?,"  he 
asked  the  council. 

The  council  argued  that  national  grants, 
loans,  loan-forgiveness,  tax  incentives  and 
a  focus  on  debt-load  management  must  all 
be  employed  to  address  student  needs. 

Such  a  student  aid  checklist  comes  with 


a  hefty  price  tag  and  the  council  is  chal- 
lenging the  government  to  put  up  the 
cash. 

Pointing  to  the  latest  US  budget,  which 
earmarked  $40  billion  to  be  divvied  out  at 
$8  billion  year  over  the  next  five  years  to 
student  aid,  they  requested  equal  sup- 
port. 

"We  need  a  similar  proportionate  in- 
vestment by  the  government  of  Canada 
in  student  aid,"  said  Prichard. 

Barry  McCarten,  executive  director 
of  the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student 
Alliance  which  represents  six  student 


councils  in  the  province,  says  this  strong 
emphasis  on  student  aid  marks  a  sea- 
change  for  the  council  and  is  very  wel- 
come. 

He  says  the  alliance  feels  student  debt 
loads  have  become  intolerable.  Request- 
ing student  aid  backing  when  the  federal 
government  is  in  a  giving  mood  was  a 
smart  move,  said  McCarten. 

But  he  added  that  asking  the  feds  to 
reinvest  some  of  the  funding  they  pulled 
from  transfer  payments  would  have  also 
made  sense. 

•please  see  Collegial,  page  6 


Gift-giving  gala  with 
Bush  cancelled 


U  of  T  prez  still 
hopes  Bush  will 
come  to  his  home 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  President's  Office  at  the  University 
ofTorontosaysinnowayisitbackpeddling 
to  avoid  further  embarrassment  by 
canceling  a  high  profile  event  featuring 
honourary  degree  recipient  George  Bush 
and  donor  Peter  Munk. 

Munk  is  the  Chief  Executive  Office 
of  Barrick  Gold;  he  appointed  George 
Bush  to  its  international  advisory  com- 
mittee in  1995. 

'That's  on  the  agenda,"  said  Bush's 
spokesperson  Jim  McGrath  last  Tues- 
day about  Bush's  scheduled  appear- 
ance at  U  of  T's  new  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Studieson  theday  of  hisspecial 


honourary  degree  ceremony. 

"It's  still  coming  together,"  Bush's 
spokesperson  added  about  the  ceremony 
to  thank  Munk  for  his  donation  to  the 
centre  to  be  housed  at  Trinity  College. 

But  in  the  same  week,  staff  at  Trinity 
found  out  that  the  event  will  not  be  hap- 
pening after  all.  "We  heard  just  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  ground  breaking  cer- 
emony for  the  new  Munk  centre  has  been 
canceled,"  said  Trinity  bursar  Geoffrey 
Seaborn  on  Friday. 

There  is  a  perfectly  good  explanation 
for  the  apparent  confusion  about  whether 
the  pre-honourary  degree  event  featur- 
ing Bush  and  Munk  is  on  or  off,  says 
Cathy  McCauley,  U  of  T's  director  of 
special  events  and  executive  assistant  to 
the  university  president. 

"He  may  have  been  working  on  an  old 
agenda,"  she  said  about  Bush' s  spokesper- 
son, confirming  theevent  is  now  off.  "I  just 
think  it' s  some  confusion  on  theBush  end. 
•please  see  President's,  page  3 


and  see  how  it  feels,"  echoed  Marjaleena 
Repo,  national  organizer  forCitizens  Con- 
cerned about  Free  Trade,  upon  hearing 
the  news. 

PRAISE  FOR  PINOCHET 
They  are  referring  to  a  1996  speech 
delivered  by  Munk  to  the  shareholders  of 
Barrick  Gold  in  which  he  praised  Chilean 
dictator  Augusto  Pinochet.  The  CIA- 
backed  dictator  overthrew  the  demo- 
cratically-elected Salvador  AUende  gov- 
ernment in  1973.  The  mulfinational- 
friendly  Pinochet  remained  in  power  until 
1 990,  when  he  became  the  head  of  the 
miHtary. 

•please  see  International,  page  7 


Sex 
demystified 
on  campus 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 


I  n  an  attempt  to  rid  the  U  of  T  campus  of 
off-base  sexual  myths,  the  Sex  Educa- 
tion Centre's  new  campaign  has  left 
some  students  speechless,  some  shaking 
their  heads  and  others  cheering. 

The  first  myth  plastered  around  cam- 
pus, 'The  bigger  the  penis,  the  better  the 
sex,'  is  adorned  with  a  picture  of  the 
statue  David  by  Michaelangelo.  The 
second  myth  equates  sex  with  inter- 
course, 

-The  poster  elaborates.  "Having  sex, 
making  love,  or  fucking  consists  of  more 
thanjust  one  act.  Sex  is  about  sensuality, 
feelings,  closeness  and  touching... it's 
more  than  just  one  act." 

Reaction  to  the  campaign  has  been 
swift  and  varied. 

A  third  year  undergraduate  at  Victo- 
ria College  says  the  campaign  is  intrigu- 
ing. "I  really  don' t  know  what  to  say,  but 
they  are  definitely  very  interesting — the 
approach  is  very  out  there.  They  are  not 
at  all  conservaUve." 

U  of  T  community  member  Ebove 
Reinbergs  says  he  disagrees  with  one  of 
the  myths. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  [sexual 
myth  number  one]  is  not  a  myth,  it  is  a 
fact,"  he  said,  adding  he  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  "I  would  not  be  offended 
because  I  don't  have  a  small  penis.  So, 
the  only  people  that  would  be  are  the 
one' s  that  are  insecure  about  their  size." 

Humberto  Carolo,  one  of  the  coordi- 
nators at  the  Sex  Ed.  Centre,  says  it  is 
this  attitude  which  makes  the  campaign 
so  vital. 

"It' s  still  a  wide  misconception,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  generation  of 
men,  that  the  size  of  your  penis  is  reflec- 
tiveofyourmasculinity,"hesaid,  adding 
that  this  particular  myth  is  very  destruc- 
tive because  it  has  a  lot  of  negative 
effects  and  leads  to  low  self-esteem 
among  men. 

Reinbergs,  however,  remains  firm  on 
his  position.  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
the  myths  are  based  on  someone' s  opi  n- 
ions,  but  a  lot  of  women  do  prefer  large 
penis',  and  that  is  a  fact." 

A  second  year  history  student  says 
the  campaign  might  have  gone  over- 
board. 

'The  posters  are  eye  catching,  they 
definitely  stick  out,"  he  said.  "I  find  the 
posters  very  inappropriate,  1  could  see  a 
lot  of  people  being  offended  by  them." 

Caroio,  however,  says  the  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  to  generate  open  discus- 
sion about  sexuality.  And  the  posters,  in 
particular,  are  in  response  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  members  of  the  U  of 
Tcommunity  who  use  the  services  at  the 
sex  ed.  centre. 

•please  see  Sex  myths,  page  7 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


•B  SPECIAL  EVENTS... 


Call  978-2452 


HAUNT  "THE  HOUSE"  THIS  HALLOWEEN 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31st 
NOON  -  PUMPKIN  CARVING  CONTEST 
8:30pm  -  DRESS  UP  FOR  JAZZ  AT  OSCARS 
OUR  CRAZY  STAFF  WILL  BE  DRESSED  TO  THRILL! 


Beyond  Hearth  &  Home  ■  Hart  House's  Art  Committee  brings  guest  speaker,  Doris  McCcrttiy, 

one  of  Canada's  foremost  landscape  artists  and  outtior  of  two  books,  Tue.  Oct.  28  at  7;30  pm 
In  ttie  Hart  House  Library.  FREE  ADMISSION. 

Sanday  Serenades  -  Violinist,  Jasper  Wood,  1997  winner  of  the  Eckhardt-Grammotte 
National  Music  Competition,  performs  on  Nov.  2  at  3  pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall.  FREE  ADMISSION. 

Drama  Society  -  Manuscripts  are  being  accepted  now  for  ttie  Ttiird  Annual  One-Act  Ploywriting 
Competition,  Entry  rules  ore  available  to  pick  up  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Questions?  Call 
966-0226  or  978-5362. 


ART... 


Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  Gory  Evans,  'Field  Work,'  and  Giuseppe  Df  Leo, 

"Botonikos/ego-receiver.'  To  Nov.  6. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  Marta  Baricsa.  To  Nov.  15. 


MUSK... 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


!  From  the  Hart  -  Thur.  Oct.  30,  8:30pm,  in  ttie  Arbor  Room.  Open  Stage.  Come  out  and  ploy. 
,  Licensed.  No  cover.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

I  Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Oct.  31,  Great  Halloween  Jazz  Party 
with  Kenny  Kirkwood's  quintet.  Ground  Sound.  Come  in  costume  and  win  a  prize!  Licensed. 
I  No  cover.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

;  CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES...  Coll  978-2452 

'  Archery  Club  -  The  annual  'Halloween  Shoof  will  be  held  Thur.  Oct.  30  at  6pm  in  the  Range. 
[  All  Archery  Club  members  are  invited.  Questions?  Coll  978-2446. 

!  Camera  Club  -  One-day  workshop  on  Hand  Colouring  of  Black  and  White  Prints,  Sot.  Nov.  1, 
1 0am-4pm.  Pre-register  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Debating  Club  -  Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  New  people 

are  always  welcome:  just  come  to  any  meeting.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 
Diplomacy  Club  -  Find  the  diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Mop  Room.  New  membrs  welcome. 
Best  times  to  meet  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game  requests 
inside  the  diplomacy  board. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Resen/e  a  day  or  overnight  outing  of  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Caledon 
Hills.  Contact  the  membership  Services  Office  at  978-4733. 

tnterfalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Diwali  Celebration  takes  place  Thur.  Oct.  30  at  6pm  in  the 

Debates  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  more  info. 

Investment  Club  -  Trader's  Circle,  Thur.  Oct.  30  at  1  pm  in  the  Chess  Room.  Coll  978-2446 
for  more  info. 

ATHLETICS...  CALL  978-2447 

Recreational  Athletics  Committee  -  Interested  in  sen/ing  on  the  Committee?  Coll  978-2447. 
The  next  meeting  is  Wed.  Nov.  5  at  8am. 

November  Membership  Campaign  -  If  you  sponsor  a  potential  member  during  the  month  of 
November,  you  will  be  eligible  to  win  great  prizes.  See  the  Hall  Porter  for  details  or  call  978- 
2452.  Some  restrictions  apply 

Personal  Training  -  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 
$30-$42/hour. 

Fitness  Asessment  -  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  A  certified  staff 
member  will  lead  you  through  this  confidential  appointment. 

Massage  -  Treat  yourself  to  a  relaxing  massage.  $40/half  on  hour  or  $53/hour. 

Circuit  Training  Handbook  -  Available  to  pick  up  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk. 

Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1  lam-2pm 
and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm. 

Gym  Bookings  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  resen/e  the  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of 

morning  time  available. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

Free  Triathlon  Workshop!  Coming  in  November.  Details  in  the  next  column. 
GET  WIRED! 

You  con  hove  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UT0R0NT0.CA. 
Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  oQd  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 
SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstname  lastname  (filling  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will 
received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 
Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 
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Mr.  32  Hours  Anders  Hayden  talks  solutions  to  youth  employment  problems. 

Solutions  to  McJob 
syndrome  sought 

NDP  and  youth  tackle  issue  at  weekend  conference 


BY  JUUE  GIBSON 

The  plight  of  underemployed  and 
unemployed  McJobbers  was  the 
subject  of  dynamic  discussion  this 
weekend. 

The  one-day  conference  enti- 
tled "New  Thinking  on  a  Future 
for  Young  Workers"  drew  a 
larger  crowd  than  the  two  previ- 
ous meetings  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party's  Dialogue  for 
Change  series,  said  Jessica  Lott, 
U  of  T  student  and  co-chair  of 
Ontario  New  Democratic  Youth. 

"About  300  people  are  here 
today,"  she  said  about  theSatur- 
day  conference  held  at  Queen's 
Park.  "I'd  say  about  75  percent 
of  the  group  are  under  25s,  which 
is  really  good." 

"It  is  about  a  renewed  sense 
of  purpose  and  awareness.  We 
want  to  mobilize  young  people  to 
demand  fair  working  conditions 
and  meaningful  employment," 
Lott  added.  "It  will  show  them 
that  the  economy  can  work  for 
people." 

The  break-out  sessions  lack- 
led  problems  of  employment 
standards,  contingent  and  part- 
time  work,  self-employment,  or- 
ganizing youth  workplaces  and 
achieving  equity  in  the  workplace. 

Frances  Lankin,  member  of 


parliament  for  Beaches- Wood- 
bine and  NDP  youth  critic  says 
these  discussions  are  necessary 
because  the  Tory  government 
isn't  directing  enough  effort  to- 
wards youth  under-  and  unem- 
ployment. 

"Young  people  have  a  lack  of 
hope,  and  the  government  isn't 
paying  attention.  That  is  im- 
moral," said  Lankin. 

This  loss  of  hope  has  trans- 
lated into  a  reduced  participation 
rate  among  youth  seeking  em- 
ployment, said  conference 
speaker  Anders  Hayden, 
outreach  co-ordinator  for  32 
HOURS:  Action  for  Full  Em- 
ployment. 

He  says  the  real  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  is  higher  than  the 
17percentofficial  numberwhen 
those  who  have  stopped  looking 
for  employment  altogether  are 
counted. 

"The  current  situation  for 
youth  unemployment  is  pretty 
bleak,"  he  said.  "Many  people 
have  also  given  up  looking." 

But  criticism  alone  isn't  pro- 
ductive, Hayden  adds. 

"When  we  are  told  to  just  ac- 
cept things,  people  need  to  get 
out  and  make  their  voices  heard. 
You  can't  just  say  'No,  this  isn't 
good  enough. '  You  have  to  come 


up  with  alternatives." 

Hayden's  organization  advo- 
cates a  more  flexible  work  week 
and  job  sharing  possibilities  to 
curb  the  current  crisis. 

Fourth  year  U  of  T  industrial 
relations  and  labour  management 
student  Deborah  De  Angelis,  a 
self-described  "McJobber,"  also 
came  up  with  a  concrete  solu- 
tion in  the  face  of  a  bleak  job 
market. 

In  her  keynote  speech,  the 
spunky  "trouble-maker"  drew 
from  her  own  experience  of  or- 
ganizing her  Suzy  Shier 
workplace  into  a  bargaining  unit, 
after  she  found  the  working  con- 
ditions unjust. 

"Young  workers  are  organiz- 
ing workplaces,"  she  said.  "Ac- 
tions like  these  and  new  ideas 
are  needed  for  young  people  to 
take  back  our  future." 

Lankin  says  listening  to  these 
young  voices  is  imperative  if  real 
solutions  are  to  be  found. 

"We  are  involving  young  peo- 
ple in  coming  up  with  solutions, 
and  developing  a  program  for 
government  to  deal  with  youth 
unemployment  in  a  meaningful 
way." 

The  one-day  conference 
ended  with  a  bang  at  a  Take 
Back  Our  Future  Cabaret. 


Concordia  students  forced  to  pay 
into  f  undraising  campaign 


BY  THOMAS  VANECEK 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— Manda- 
tory student  contributions  to  a  capi- 
tal campaign  at  Concordia  Uni- 
versity are  being  condemned  by 
student  leaders. 

The  administration  is  not  pro- 
viding a  universal  opt-out  option 
for  the  contribution  levy,  which 
was  introduced  this  year.  Instead, 
students  must  prove  that  they  are 
experiencing  financial  difficulties 
in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the 
levy,  which  is  being  tacked  onto 
tuition  onaper-creditbasis. 

Over  a  three-year  period,  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  contribute 
roughly  $200  each  to  the  capital 
campaign.  The  goal  of  the  1 0-year 
campaign  is  to  raise  $54-million.  It 
is  estimated  $9  million  will  come 
from  students. 

"It  is  a  question  of  principles," 
said  Rebecca  Aldworth,  president 
of  the  Concordia  student  union. 
"Students  already  pay  enough  in 
tuition." 


This  year,  tuition  fees  for  out- 
of-pro  vince  students  rose  by  $  1 ,000 
in  Quebec  afterthe  provincial  gov- 
ernment implemented  a  differen- 
tial fee  structure. 

Aldworth  says  there  should  have 
been  a  referendum  on  the 
fundraising  matter,  as  there  have 
been  when  other  new  non-tuition 
fees  have  been  introduced  by  the 
university. 

"Concordia  students  are  paying 
for  a  campaign  they  didn't  ask 
for,"  she  said. 

Aldworth  adds  that  the  addi- 
tional fees  will  hurt  accessibility  at 
Concordia. 

"It  will  make  education  less  ac- 
cessible in  the  long  term.  Students 
are  not  the  people  to  hit  with  a 
capital  campaign,"  she  said. 

But  Chris  Mota,  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  fundraising  campaign, 
says  the  university  is  in  drastic 
need  of  funds  in  light  of  a  recent 
$1 7-million  funding  cut  from  the 
provincial  government. 

"This  is  the  biggest  cut  ever 


experienced  by  the  university," 
Mota  said. 

Although  the  University  of  To- 
rontojust  kicked  off  a  $400  million 
fundraising  campaign,  it  is  not  col- 
lecting mandatory  fees  from  stu- 
dents. 

But  last  spring,  the  administra- 
tion did  pay  around  $20,000  to 
send  a  letter  to  all  full-time  under- 
graduate students  informing  them 
of  the  chance  to  contribute  $5 
million  towards  a  fundraising  ini- 
tiative for  student  aid. 

The  referendum  question  ask- 
ing students  if  they  wished  to  con- 
tribute $30  for  the  next  five  years 
failed. 

Last  week,  a  similar  referen- 
dum question  put  to  Woodsworth 
students  passed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  opt  out  plan  for  dissenting 
students. 


Monday,  October  27, 1997 


News 


THE  VARSITY 


U  of  T  Chancellor  Hal  Jackman  honours  Mario  Scares,  former  president  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic  yesterday  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House.  The  ceremony 
coincides  with  a  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
Studies  at  the  university.  


President's  Office 
calls  off  shindig 


•Continued  from  front  page 

"There' s  ail  ki  nds  of  draft  sce- 
narios," McCauley  added  about 
the  canceled  sod  turning  cer- 
emony on  Nov,  19. 

In  fact,  to  carry  forward 
would  be  evidence  of  a  distinct 
lack  of  creativity,  she  said,  point- 
ing to  an  identical  sod  turning 
event  at  the  same  college  on 
Sept.  lOto thank anotherTrinity 
donor. 

"It  was  one  of  the  things  we 
were  considering,  but  it  got 
eclipsed  by  the  Rogers  gift  for 
the  Trinity  Library,"  McCauley 
explained. 

SueBloch-Nevitt,  director  of 
Public  Affairs,  also  brushed  off 


the  change  in  plans  as  insignifi- 
cant. 

'These  things  can  change  all 
the  time,"  she  said.  "Ultimately, 
it' s  up  to  the  donor  to  have  a  gift 
recognized.  'We  call  it  donor- 
centered." 

And  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  reiterates  his  well-known 
position. 

"F  ve  told  you  over  and  over," 
he  said.  "There  is  no  relati onsbip 
between  the  honourary  degree 
and  the  gift." 

'T  hope  so,"  added  Prichard 
when  asked  if  B  ush  is  planning 
to  visit  his  home  while  in  town 
picking  up  his  honourary  de- 
gree. 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  PURE 
FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


Family  Care 

at  the  University  of  Toronto 


Fall  workshops,  seminars  and  groups: 

Supporting  the  Caregiver:  a  monthly  discussion 

group  for  those  caring  for  the  elderly  Oct.  30 

Balancing  Work  and  Family  Nov.  13 

Your  Child  and  Organized  Sports  Nov.  19 

Working  with  Your  Child's  School  Nov.  27 

Choosing  Child  Care  that  Works  for  Your  Family  Dec.  2 

Maternity  Leave  Planning  (staff  and  faculty)  Dec.  11 

All  events  are  FREE.  Call  978-0951  for  times  and  locations. 


Drop  by  on  Tuesday,  October  28th 
from  12  noon  to  7  pm  for  otir 

OPEN  HOUSE 

Bring  your  kids! 


The  Family  Care  Ofi&ce  provides  free  confidential  information 
and  referral  services  on  child  care,  elder  care,  parenting 
and  other  family  issues  to  students,  staff  and  faculty. 


Family  Care  Advisor 

University  of  Toronto,  40  Sussex  Ave. 
(416)978-0951  fax:(416)971-2289 


Dr.  Jack  Kevorkian,  aka  "Dr.  Death" 

has  helped  end  the  lives  of  over  40  III  patients  since  1 990. 


the  British  Medical  Journal 
calls  him  a  "HERO"... 


the  Vatican 
calls  him  "EVIL" 


.why  the  controversy? 


EUTHANASIA: 


(Harvard) 


'Dr.  Ta4 


D.  (Marquette) 


•  Executive  Director  of  the  Hemlock  Society  .  jrinity  Western  University  Professor  of  Ethics 

•  Debated  on  CBS,  CNN,  NBC  and  Political  Philosophy 

•  Research  cited  by  U.S.  and  California       .  Guest  on  numerous  radio  shows  across  N.  America 

Supreme  Courts  •  Currently  writing  a  book  on  physician-assisted  suicide 


Friday^  October  3h  1997,  11:00am 
Convocation  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 


I 


rr 


"EUTHANASIA:  is  it  right  or  wrong?"  is  an  event  sponsored  by  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I'm  starting  to  see  a  trend  in  which  guys  are  taking  the  stuff.  It  seems 
the  guys  who  aren't  mentally  tough  always  give  in.  "  University  of  Ottawa 's  football 
coach  Larry  Ring  explains  how  his  steroid-hooked  players  needed  to  toughen  up. 

Secret  too  hot  to  trust 


The  Varsity's  tireless  crusade  to  uncover  and 
di  vulgeconfidential  details  about  the  goings-on  at 
this  university  has  done  nothing  to  endear  us  with 
the  administration.  In  fact,  our  well-intentioned 
info-seeking  mission  has  placed  a  considerable 
strain  on  our  relationship  with  Simcoe  Hall. 

We  have  become  used  to  a  certain  coolness 
from  the  university's  royal  set  after  a  Varsity 
expose.  The  condescending  tone  and  occasional 
insults  hurled  at  us  during  subsequent  interviews 
are  jolting  yet  expected.  The  occasional  hang-ups 
and  lost  invites  have  ceased  to  faze,  if  not  incon- 
venience, us. 

But  in  the  administration' s  latest  defensive  ploy 
it  appears  U  of  T  governors  and  faculty  members 
have  fallen  victim  to  these  colourful  political 
wranglings. 

The  story;  At  a  closed  session  of  the  academic 
board  on  Tuesday  night  the  new  faculty  of  arts  and 
science  dean  is  to  be  chosen.  The  candidate's 
name  is  confidential ;  it  will  not  be  announced  until 
after  the  hiring  is  ratified  by  the  board. 

The  threat:  Pesky  student  journalists  could  search 
high  and  low  for  the  secret  name  and  launch  a  full- 
out  critique  of  the  candidate's  track  record  and 
qualifications  for  the  job.  After  all,  it  would  seem 
only  fair  that  the  wider  community  be  involved  in  an 
open  debate  over  the  new  dean's  selection. 

(By  the  way,  we  are  betting  the  lucky  candidate 
is  current  geography  department  chair  Carl 
Amrhein.  Just  a  guess.) 

The  security  system:  Governing  Council  secre- 
tary Jack  Dimond  not  only  refuses  to  tell  the 
Varsity  the  candidate' s  name,  but  has  also  declined 
to  let  the  entire  board  in  on  the  information  tidbit. 
They  must  make  a  decision  on  the  matter  tomor- 
row. 


In  an  interview,  Dimond  said  it  is  not  irregular 
for  academic  board  members  to  receive  one-day 
notice  aboutextremelysignificanthiring  decisions. 
He  says  the  provision  of  these  details  'depends  on 
the  circumstances.' 

"Boards  often  want  to  exercise  their  preroga- 
tive and  if  their  is  wide-spread  discussion  of 
recommendations  sometimes  they  feel  they  are 
beingby-passed,"heexplained. 

"You  do  understand  this  information  is  confi- 
dential?," demanded  Dimond,  adding  he  is  assum- 
ing the  Varsity  will  not  press  board  members  to 
violate  their  commitment  to  the  university's  best 
interest  by  spilling  the  beans.  (Well  that  would 
seem  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  wouldn' t 
it?  Apparently  we  are  threatening  even  after  our 
publishingschedule  renders  leaks  useless.) 

Just  imagine  i  f  we  had  coerced  the  name  out  of 
some  innocent  board  member.  These  pages  would 
be  strewn  with  campus-wide  debate  on  the  po- 
tential chair's  suitability.  Now,  the  chair  will  be 
rubber-stamped  and  presented  as  a  fait  accom- 
pli. 

Board  members  have  been  left  in  the  dark  as  a 
stalling  tactic.  The  university's  primary  concern  is 
shielding  the  candidate  from  publicity  by  removing 
vulnerable  board  members  from  the  temptation  to 
tell  all  to  prying  newspaper  reporters.  So  they  are 
being  trusted  to  keep  a  secret  for  shorter  and 
shorter  periods. 

Aside  from  its  insulting  nature,  this  tactic  cheats 
board  members  out  of  an  adequate  interval  to 
reflect  on  a  hopefully  thoughtful  decision.  It  is  a 
demoralizing  testament  to  the  administration's  re- 
gard for  the  academic  board. 

Yes,  we  do  not  have  a  story  on  the  new  chair. 
But  at  what  price? 


Sexy  posters  on  staunchy  campus 


In  a  fit  of  bravado  worth  mentioning,  the  U  of  T  Sex 
Ed.  Centre  has  decided  to  make  the  university 
campus  sexier.  With  a  poster  campaign  designed 
to  debunk  sexual  myths,  the  centre  hopes  to  raise 
self-esteem  around  sexuality  and  eroticize  its  mean- 
ingbeyond  the  stunted  definitions  available  in  pop 
culture. 

And  if  sexiness  is  simply  a  self-awareness  and 
relaxed  confidence  in  one's  body,  this  campaign 
launches  the  campus  well  on  its  way.  The  daring 
implied  in  taking  on  such  a  task  is  no  small  change. 
An  incredibly  repressed  campus  will  be  staring 
down  these  posters,  as  tucked-in  students  bustle  to 
class  with  briefcases  and  cell  phones  in  hand. 

Plastered  on  impersonal  architecture  next  to 
advertising  for  tutorial  sessions  and  used  book 
sales,  these  posters  battle  to  draw  students  out  of 


the  intellectual  and  into  the  sensuous  for  a  moment 
in  time.  No  small  feat  at  U  of  T. 

Not  that  these  posters  are  anything  close  to 
erotic.  But  they  are  a  stark  reminder  that  we  all 
have  insecurities  and  desires:  a  reminder  that 
stands  out  exponentially  when  offered  as  a  tan- 
gential fancy  invoked  by  a  sideglance  during  a 
nineteenth  century  literature  lecture. 

And  the  posters'  messages  urge  students'  to 
reconsider  the  performance  anxiety  related  to  an 
unimaginative  version  of  sexuality — encouraging 
students  to  address  their  desires  rather  than  their 
alleged  inadequacies. 

So  stay  on  the  lookout  for  that  sexy  playfulness 
in  the  talk  and  sachet  in  the  walk  that  will  mark  the 
campaign's  success.  It  won't  be  hard  to  spot  on 
this  campus. 
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No  accolades 
for  Bush 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  on 
Honourary  Degrees  to  offer  an 
honourary  doctorate  to  former  US 
president  George  Bush  at  the  Nov. 
1 7  convocation  and  we  urge  you  to 
ask  the  Committee  to  rescind  its 
decision. 

We  consider  Mr.  Bush  to  be  an 
inappropriate  candidate  for  such 
an  honour.  During  Mr.  Bush's  ten- 
ure as  director  of  the  CIA,  the 
agency  engaged  in  well-docu- 
mented cases  of  legal  and  illegal 
activity  thst  together  demonstrated 
contempt  for  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  and 
that  brought  enormous  suffering 
on  countless  people.  Whi  le  he  was 
Vice-President  and  President,  Mr. 
Bush  helped  formulate  and  imple- 
ment policies  which  continued  this 
record  of  abuses,  drawing  con- 
demnations from  a  variety  of  in- 
ternational organizations  including 
the  Worid  Court,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Given 
that  Mr.  Bush's  public  record  is 
marred  by  actions  only  describ- 
able  as  immoral,  we  fail  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  receive  acco- 
lades from  our  university. 

We,  the  undersigned,  urge  you 
to  work  to  withdraw  this  invitation 
before  the  university  suffers  fur- 
ther embarrassment. 

Sincerely, 
Glenn  Tiller 
(prof)  Peter  Apostoli 
Anandi  Hattiangadi 
Graham  Mayeda 
Byron  Williston 
David  Sztybel 
Jefferey  Clarke 
(prof)  Calvin  G.  Normore 
(prof)  Andre  Gombay 
Ruth  Isaac 
K.  Jamesth 
Karen  Skeaff 
Daniel  Goldman 
Chris  Borst 
GUa  Cale 
Paul  Bali 
Will  Buschert 
Bev  Nicker  son 
(prof)  Laura  Shanner 
Kenneth  Cheung 
Will  Robinson 
Aly  Kachra 
Sham  Thriy-Ngh 
Wolfgang  Huemer 
Tamara  Edwards 
Glen  Hoffman 
Karen  Detlefsen 
Andrew  Potter 
Doug  Wright 
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Elizabeth  East 
(prof)  Wayne  Sumner 
Gustaf  Arrhenius 
John  Gibson 
Michael  Ashooh 
Patricia  Arnold 
Mary  Leng 
Klaus  John 
Use  Charlebois 
(prof)  Jim  Brown 
Scott  Woodcock 
(prof)  Ronald  de  Sousa 
(prof)  Mark  Thornton 
(prof)  Ian  Hacking 
Steve  D'arcy 
Josh  Mozersky 
(prof)  Alasdair  Urquhart 
Ali  Owaisi 
Jennifer  Gibson 
Emer  O'Hagen 
Mark  Clamen 
Jon  A.  Miller 
Kok-Chor  Tan 
J.  Drainie 
Mark  MacLeod 
Steven  A.  Thompson 
(prof)  Cheryl  Cline 
Elan  O' Hay  on 
L.  Wigger 
S.J.  Allen-Hermanson 
Bill  Campbell 
(visiting  prof)  Eric  Dayton 
(prof)  Joseph  Heath 
Andre  Kukla 
(prof)  Sonia  Sedivy 
Joshua  Tabah 
The  above  list  is  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Give  Bush  a  hug 

The  Varsity  has  yet  to  publish  a 
two-sided  account  of  the  Bush 
administration.  So  far  all  I  have 
heard  about  is  a  man  who  caused 
genocide  and  was  an  international 
mass-murderer.  These  are  obvi- 
ously extreme  statements.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  there  has  been 
litde  demand  for  the  other  side  of 
Bush's  achievements.  This  is  not 
terribly  surprising,  given  this  uni- 
versity's  socialist/anti-corporate 
tendencies  and  the  suppression  of 
any  neo-conservative/capitalist- 
minded  free-thinking. 

Bush  was  a  military  hero.  He 
was  the  youngest  pilot  to  receive 
his  wings  (at  age  1 8).  He  fought  in 
World  War  II.  After  being  shot 
down  by  Japanese  anti-aircraft 
fire.  Bush  was  rescued  by  a  US 
submarine  and  later  awarded  a 
medal  for  his  heroic  acts. 

Bush  was  strategically  involved 
in  the  breakdown  of  Communism 
in  Europe,  by  limiting  US  involve- 
ment and  letting  nature  take  its 
course.  Bush  also  successfully 
brought  Noriega  to  trial  in  1989 


under  drug  charges.  Noriegan  rule 
in  Panama  was  depriving  many 
Americans  of  their  freedom,  as 
well  as  indirectly  destroying  lives 
by  importing  drugs  into  the  US 
This,  at  the  cost  of  almost  30 
American  soldiers'  lives.  Bush  was 
responsible  for  the  air  and  land 
attack  that  brought  down  Iraq's 
military  capabilities,  in  addition  to 
freeing  Kuwait  from  unlawful  mle. 
Unlike  the  breakdown  of  Europe, 
Iraq's  action  was  a  breach  of  in- 
ternational trust  and  an  act  of  po- 
litical and  economic  terrorism, 
which  thereby  necessitated  US 
and  international  involvement. 
To  the  suggestion  that  oil  is  not 
worth  a  war,  I  would  simply  sight 
the  astounding  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial reliance  on  oil.  Any  one 
country  that  unlawfully  takes  con- 
trol of  a  major  fraction  of  the 
world's  oil  supply  is  an  interna- 
tional risk.  The  potential  wealth 
could  accelerate  Iraq's  nuclear 
development,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing Iraq  with  a  major  bargaining 
chip  in  nuclear  technology  (e.g. 
"Give  us  the  bomb,  or  we'll  with- 
hold oil").  The  loss  of  over  300 
U.S.  lives  was  a  tragedy,  like  all 
war  causalities,  and  we  should 
never  forget  their  contribution  to 
today's  economy. 

Bush  exercised  good  judgement 
in  foreign  affairs,  but  domestically, 
he  let  things  stagnate.  This  is  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  by  historians 
and  economists.  His  failure  to  get 
reelected  supports  this  proposi- 
tion. But  by  no  means  should  his 
negative  contributions  overrideall 
his  positive  ones.  We  should  all 
look  forward  to  seeing  him  on 
November  1 9th,  and  welcome  him 
with  open  arms  (I  know  I  will). 

Dan  Freiheit 
4th  year  philosophy  major 
neo-conservative  capitalist 
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Jesus  is  Queer 


BY  ROBERT  SHEARER 


Those  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christians  are  called  to  serve  a 
God  of  love.  Sadly,  I  have  seen 
that  many  of  us  who  consider 
ourselves  to  be  the  'followers  of 
Christ'  failinourlovingby  refus- 
ing to  stand  in  solidarity  with  some 
groups  and  individuals  who  are 
outcasts  in  an  extremely 
heterocentric  and  queerphobic 
society. 

In  this  context,  by  'outcast',  I 
am  referring  to  those  who  identify 
as  transgendered,  bisexual,  les- 
bian or  gay  in  a  system  which 
reinforces  and  rewards  'straight' 
behaviour.  I  wholeheartedly  be- 
lieve that  the  call  of  the  Christian 
is  the  call  to  love — unconditional 
lovein  solidarity  with  theoppressed 
(Isaiah  58: 6-7,  for  example,  plus 
the  entire  ministry  of  Jesus  and 
most  of  the  Hebrew  prophets).  If 
you  do  not  believe  that  queemess 


is  oppressed,  look  homeward  right 
here  to  U  of  T  where  the  constant 
vandalism  and  malicious  removal 
of  pro-queer  posters  is  a  daily  fact 
of  life  and  where  to  be  openly  queer 
means  that  you  are  still  very  likely 
to  get  the  shit  kicked  out  of  you  just 
because  of  who  you  are.  As  a 
'Spirit-filled'  ChristianI  believethat 
it  is  my  vocation  to  take  the  revolu- 
tionary ministry  of  Christ  and  the 
work  of  the  'Spirit  of  God'  in  this 
worid  to  heart.  My  Lord  demands 
that  I  love  my  God  and  love  my 
neighbour  (be  she  straight  or 
transgendered)  as  I  love  myself 
(Matthew  22:  37-39).  These  are 
the  most  important  of  any  Christian 
rules  by  Jesus'  own  admission. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  first  'queer  kiss-in' 
here  at  U  of  T  in  support  of  queer 
pride  on  campus.  As  a  bisexual 
Christian  man,  I  was  holding  the 
'Student  Christian  Movement' 
sign.  "Does  aChristiangroupacfM- 


ally  support  this  thing?"  someone 
asked  and  then  told  me  to  "read 
Romans  1 : 26-27".  "I' ve  studied  it 
thoroughly,"  I  replied.  "Have  you 
considered  its  context  or  transla- 
tion?" That  same  verse  again  — 
I '  ve  heard  it  over  and  over — being 
one  of  a  handful  of  Bible  verses 
used  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
marginalize  queer  persons  and 
voices.  But  by  the  time  I  processed 
it  all,  my  heckler  was  gone,  unwill- 
ing to  risk  entering  into  a  level  of 
discourse  which  takes  our  faith 
and  our  interpretations  of  our  reli- 
gious texts  to  task  for  their  justifi- 
cations for  historical  and  current 
oppression.  By  walking  away,  as 
so  many  Christians  do,  the  person 
refused  to  honestly  explore  the  texts 
andengageintheChristian faith  in 
a  'prophetic'  manner.  They  also 
refused  to  accept  the  experience  of 
those  Christians  like  myself  who 
happen  to  identify  as  queer. 
I  could  take  the  tact  here  of 


calling  on  my  queerphobic  sisters 
and  brothers  in  Christ  to  justify 
violent  and  unlovingoppression  bib- 
lically. I  could  ask  how  one  gets 
off  on  pulling  a  verse  out  of  con- 
text and  missing  its  point  (which 
many  credible  biblical  scholars 
argue  is  about  idolatry  and  not 
homosexuality  at  all).  Of  course, 
to  follow  through  a  logical  and 
thorough  argument  would  take 
more  space  than  I  have  here,  and 
besides,  this  is  all  argued  articu- 
lately elsewhere.  (For  instance, 
see  the  SCM's  pamphlet  "Stop 
Homophobia  in  the  Churches" 
for  a  primer  of  solid  theological 
arguments  about  why  Christian 
queerphobiaisnotbiblicallyjustifi- 
able  -  available  by  calling  U  of  T 
SCM  at  979-9629). 

I  could  also  stress  that  my  sa- 
cred text  has  been  (and  often  still 
is)  used  to  jusrify  slavery,  the 
witch  burnings,  the  Holocaust,  the 
Crusades,  white  supremacy  and 


a  long  history  of  anti-Semitism.  It 
has  been  a  source  justification  of 
racism,  sexism,  classism,  ageism, 
war,  and  the  pillage  of  this  planet. 
Can  we  as  Christians,  following 
the  role  of  Christ  towards  an  em- 
bodiment of  ultimatelove  and  sac- 
rifice, possibly  consider  ourselves 
allied  with  any  of  these  causes? 
If  so,  then  Christ  is  dead.  I  how- 
ever do  not  believe  this  for  one 
minute.  I  have  seen  the  resurrec- 
tion power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  action. 

Christian  queerphobia  must 
stop.  Jesus  did  not  hide  from  or 
oppress  queemess  in  his  own  con- 
text, nor  did  he  attempt  to  water 
down  his  own  kinds  of  anarchic 
social  queerness  (which  eventu- 
ally got  him  crucified).  Today, 
however,  it  is  the  sexually  queer/ 
gender  outlawed  who  are  the  cru- 
cified -  and  it  is  all  too  often  the 
Christians  who  are  doing  the  cru- 
cifying. As  Christians  we  must 


no  longer  have  any  part  in  this. 
Let  us  work  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  institutions  so  that  no  person 
is  subject  to  violence  by  the  hand 
of  our  religion.  Let  us  mourn  the 
pain  and  deaths  that  our  tradition 
has  brought  on  those  who  are 
queer.  As  followers  of  Christ, 
acting  in  love,  let  the  desire  for  a 
transformation  of  ourselves,  our 
churches,  and  our  society  be  our 
ongoing  prayer. 

Robert  Shearer  is  a  member  of 
the  U  of  T  Student  Christian 
Movement.  He  is  finishing  a  BA 
in  Religious  Studies  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  U  of  T. 

The  opinions  in  the  column  are 
those  of  the  author  alone.  They 
do  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue 
Committee.  To  submi  t  an  article, 
please  contact  the  committee  at 
978-2446. 
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SAC  gets  sassy 

With  respect  toThe  Varsity's  edi- 
torial entitled  "So  Sorry  SAC" 
(Oct.  23),  I  respond  by  saying, 
"Don't  worry  about  it."The edito- 
rial states  that  The  Varsity  senses 
that  SAC  feels  a  bit  neglected  by 
the  decrease  in  coverage  it  has 
received  inThe  Varsity  as  of  late. 
According  to  the  editorial,  the  rea- 
son for  this  decrease  in  coverage 
is  that  SAC  "...  fails  to  make  what 
they're  doing  seem  newsworthy." 
The  lack  of  credit  and  merit  I 
associate  with  The  Varsity,  cou- 
pled by  its  grossly  unbalanced  lop- 
sided orientation,  make  me  one 
SAC  director  that  remains  indif- 
ferent towards  any  coverage  The 
Varsity  does  give  SAC.  Moreo- 
ver, the  narrow  definitionr/ie  Var- 
sity seems  to  attribute  to  the  term 
'newsworthy'  makes  me  question 
its  effectiveness  as  a  newspaper, 
and  applaud  its  effectiveness  as  a 
politically  charged  source  of  non- 
right-wing  propaganda.  I  for  one 
feel  that  if  The  Varsity  doesn't 
findany/Zzj/jgSAC  is  doing  'news- 
worthy' ,  we  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right. 

Sincerely, 
Paresh  Trivedi 
SAC  director  and  chair  -  SAC 
Erindale. 

SAC  defences 
lame 

Upon  reading  your  article,  "SAC 
sidesteps  Bush  scandal"  in  Thurs- 
day's Varsity,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  apathy  of  our  student 
leaders.  It  is  not  their  decision  to 
not  oppose  the  degree  that  upsets 
me;  rather,  it  is  the  ridiculously 
inane  defence  of  their  actions. 

Contrary  to  what  SAC  presi- 
dent Ted  Salgado  says,  granting 
Bush  a  degree  is  not  in  any  way  a 
political  matter.  Opposition  to  the 
university's  decision  is  based  on 
fundamental  human  rights  and 
values  that  Bush  has  violated. 

Vice-president  Maria  Gallo's 
explanation  is  equally  inadequate: 
"Some  people  on  the  board  think 
George  Bush  is  a  good  person,  that 
he  has  really  good  family  values." 
Am  I  mistaken  in  believing  that  it  is 
not  a  great  feat  for  a  political 
leader  to  have  the  aforementioned 
values?  I  seriously  doubt  Bush  is 


being  granted  a  degree  for  those 
reasons,  nor  is  anyone  else. 

In  response  to  another  of 
Salgado's  statements,  I  must  say 
that  if  someone  held  my  beliefs, 
had  violated  human  rights,  and  was 
bring  granted  an  honourary  de- 
gree, Ted  had  better  believe  that  I 
would  be  raising  hell:  lam. 

Olivia  Balardo 

Politicians  but 
no  politics  at 
SAC 

(RE:  SAC  sidesteps  Bush  scan- 
dal", Thurs.  Oct.  23.)  So  U  of  T 
has  a  student  government  that 
won' t  take  actions  that  are  "politi- 
cal in  nature."  Seeing  as  student 
government  is  by  its  very  nature 
political  (it  is  politics,  no?),  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  left  for 
them  to  do  besides  "[hold] 
barbeques  and  [give]  out  T-shirts." 
If  that's  not  an  example  of  self- 
emasculation  then  I  don't  know 
what  is. 

Oh  well,  a  juicy  burger  is  al- 
ways a  good  thing.  Yum ! 

P.S.— Could  SAC  board  mem- 
ber Allan  Craigie  check  his  facts? 
He  said,  "[Bush]  was  a  fighter 
pilot  in  the  Second  Worid  War.  He 
fought  against  the  Nazis."  I  thought 
Bush  fought  against  the  Japanese 
in  the  Pacific  (where  he  was  shot 
down). 

Patrick  J.  Winter 
Fourth  year  Computer 
Engineering 

Let  SAC  know 
what  you  think 

According  to  The  Nation  ( 1 987), 
George  Bush  bought  property  in 
Texas  in  1981 .  He  singed  a  con- 
tract stipulating  that  the  land  could 
not  be  "sold,  leased,  or  rented  to 
any  person  other  than  of  the  Cau- 
casian race,  except  in  the  case  of 
servant's  quarters." 

Just  thought  you'd  like  to  know 
that  your  Students'  Administra- 
tiveCouncil  (SAC)  has  decided  to 
endorse  the  award  of  an  honourary 
degree  to  this  man.  Call  them  at 
978-491 1  and  let  them  know  what 
youthink. 

Yvonne  Ng 
Women 's  Centre  VofT 


Canada  needs 

more  than 
elitist  university 

(RE:  "Canada  needs  an  elitist  uni- 
versity," Oct.  23)  Mr.  Cass  states 
that,  "without  a  world-class  uni- 
versity Canada  can  only  take  a 
back  seat  in  the  power-play  be- 
tween world  powers."  He  implies 
that  this  is  why  Canada  needs  "a 
totally  non-politically-correct,  ego- 
centric, elitist,  worid-class  univer- 
sity." 

So  Canada  is  a  wannabe  Great 
Power?  Well,  if  that's  a  national 
goal  and  we  really  want  to  start 
jockeying  for  power  with  the  likes 
of  the  US,  Russia,  China,  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan,  then  I  could 


think  of  a  few  things  to  put  on  the 
shopping  list  that  would  come 
before  a  "Yale  of  Canada  Ltd." 
(Ten  times  the  current  popula- 
tion and  a  bigger  military  come  to 
mind.) 

Patrick  J.  Winter 
Fourth  year.  Computer 
Engineering 

Suburban  news 
neglected 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  ex- 
treme disappointment  at  your  news- 
paper's  coverage  of  events  off  of 
the  St.  George  Campus.  As  the 
students'  newspaper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  you  have  a 
mandate  to  cover  news  on  behalf 
of  all  the  students  of  this  univer- 


sity, not  just  those  who  attend 
classes  downtown.  I  am  also  tiring 
of  your  seeming  preoccupation 
with  the  Dr.  Chun  case,  the 
honourary  degree  forGeorge  Bush 
and  your  constant  crusade  against 
big  business.  While  I  agree  that 
these  are  all  important  issues  af- 
fecting U  of  T,  they  are  not  the 
only  issues. 

I  will  use  the  example  of 
Barbara  Hall's  recent  visit  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  to  illustrate  my  point. 
Despite  being  sent  repeated  no- 
tice of  Mayor  Hall's  visit  by  ways 
of  emails,  faxes,  and  telephone 
calls  as  well  as  being  offered  a 
seat  on  a  panel  comprising  cam- 
pus media  and  student  leaders,  no 
one  from  your  paper  made  the 
effort  to  attend.  This  comes  after 


assurances  that  The  Varsity  was 
very  much  interested  in  what  hap- 
pens at  the  Scarborough  college. 
Your  actions  show  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

I  am  aware  that  both  the 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  cam- 
puses represent  a  challenge  in  cov- 
ering news  items,  but  an  effort 
must  be  made.  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  your  editorial  team  to  aid 
them  in  coverage  of  events  at 
Scarborough  as  I'm  sure  others 
would  be  at  Erindale.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  set  up 
news  bureaus  at  both  locations  to 
ensure  adequate  coverage.  To  do 
this  though,  a  willingness  must  exist 
at  your  end. 

Liam  Mitchell 
News  Director 
CSCR  90.3  Cable  FM 


WEAR 


Endorsements  for  Mayor  Hall  pour  in 


BY  DIANA  PEREIRA 

The  Megacity  election  race  heated 
up  last  week  when  an  orgafiization 
made  up  of240  groups  unveiled  its 
list  of  endorsed  candidates. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  the 
Metro  Network  for  Social  Jus- 
tice went  beyond  grading  candi- 
dates and  made  the  controver- 
sial leap  to  actually  endorse  32  of 
them. 

"Our  objective  is  to  have  a  ma- 
jority that  is  progressive,"  said 
Metro  network  spokesperson 
Brent  Patterson. 

Toronto  mayor  Barbara  Hall, 
who  is  bidding  for  the  new  may- 
oral position,  got  the  nod  for  the  top 
spot  in  the  new  Megacity. 

Lesley  Byrne,  spokesperson  for 
Barbara  Hall '  s  campaign,  says  the 
endorsement  from  such  a  cross- 
sectional  organization  is  a  real 
boost. 

"Hall  isabsolutelydelighted  and 
considers  the  endorsement  a  great 
honour,"  she  said,  adding  it  speaks 
to  her  style  of  politics. 

"This  endorsement,  in  addition 
to  many  others,  has  been  culti- 
vated by  her  accessible  nature," 
said  Byrne.  "She  reaches  out  to  all 
different  sorts  of  groups." 

Participating  in  the  network's 


endorsement  survey  were 
Kids  Vote,  the  Toronto  Environ- 
mental Alliance,  ArtsVote,  the 
Canadian  University  of  Public 
Employees,  Save  our  Scarborough, 
North  York  Fights  Back!,  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  and  the 
labour  council  of  Metro  Toronto 
and  York  Region. 

But  Sheila  White,  press  secre- 
tary of  North  York  mayor  Mel 
Lastman  and  Hall's  closest  rival, 
says  she's  not  too  worried  about 
this  latest  endorsement. 

"In  turn,  we  would  highlight 
those  who  have  endorsed  Mel, 
like  the  Labour  International  Un- 
ion of  Canada.  You  can  always 
trade  off  trophies  during  a  cam- 
paign." 

White  adds  Lastman  is  working 
to  create  jobs  for  students  once 
they  graduate. 

"Others  can  promise  a  dis- 
counted student  Metropass  that 
takes  students  to  school  in  the 
present,  but  we  would  rather  put 
money  into  job  fairs  and  career 
consultation  that  will  take  students 
into  the  future." 

Early  on  in  the  race,  Lastman 
vowed  to  outdo  Hall' s  promise  to 
implement  a  post-secondary  edu- 
cation student  Metropass,  but  later 
called  the  idea  "silly." 


Hall  is  a  member  of  the  student 
Metropass  advisory  council,  has 
been  involved  with  thecity '  s  Youth 
Entrepreneurship  Program  and  is 
the  former  Ontario  co-chairof  the 
Canada  Experience  Program, 
which  provided  students  with  work 
experience. 

But  White  says  Lastman  has 
been  involved  in  promoting  youth 
community  involvement,  a  drug 
free  program  and  getting  students 
involved  in  the  RCMP. 

Most  recently,  however, 
Lastman  announced  he  won '  t  par- 
ticipate  in  an  upcoming  mayoral 
debate  sponsored  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Metro  Tenants'  Associa- 
tion. 

"It's  a  pity  Lastman  won't  be 
there,"  said  association  chair 
Barbara  Hurd  about  the  Nov.  1 
debate. 

"Over  the  course  of  the  race,  he 
has  made  several  remarks  that 
worry  tenants  and  housing  advo- 
cates," she  added.  'Tenants  will 
just  have  to  assume  he  meant  state- 
ments that  sound  anti-tenant  or 
ignorant." 

The  list  of  endorsed  candidates 
also  includes  Metro  councillor 
Olivia  Chow  and  city  councillor 
Kyle  Rae,  running  on  a  ticket  in 
the  riding  that  includes  the  Uni- 


iCollegial  rendez-vous  with  feds 


•Continued  from  front  page 

Federal  cuts  to  transfer  pay- 
ments have  resulted  in  provincial 
fundingcuts  to  university  operat- 
ing budgets.  These  have  led  to 
increasingtuition  and  the  need  for 
student  aid. 

*The  one  thing  I  would  disa- 
gree with  is  they  could  have 
pushed  more  strongly  about  in- 
creasing funding,"  said  McCarten. 

When  asked  why  the  council 
did  not  lobby  forincreased  federal 
funding  foruniversities,Prichard 
said  theprovincia]  govemmentis 
the  appropriate  target  for  such 
pleas. 

But  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  says  the  council  is  being 
shortsightedif  itdoesn'tthink  fed- 
eral transfers  need  to  be  restored 
and  the  responsibility  to  post-sec- 
ondary education  be  made  trans- 
parent by  eliminating  the  Canada 
llealth  and  Social  Transfer. 


Implemented  by  Maitinin  April 
1996,  the  transfer  combined  bun- 
dled payments  for  post-secondary 
education,  health  and  social  assist- 
ance into  one  block.  As  a  result, 
the  funding  formula  decreased  the 
cash  portion  of  the  transfer  to 
$12,5  billion  in  1997-98— from 
$  1 8 .8  bi  llion  four  years  earlier. 

The  cash  floor  of  the  transfer 
will  decline  in  real  terms  very 
quickly  on  a  per  capita  basis  as 
Canada's  population  continues  to 
grow,  says  the  federation, 

But  Wayne  Poirer,  chair  of  the 
Ontario  component,  says  the  coun- 
cil's  emphasis  on  a  national  grant 
system  was  much-needed  but  sur- 
prising. 

"I  hope  we  have  a  more  con- 
sistent message  from  the  COU," 
he  said,  pointing  to  their  lobby  ef- 
forts last  year  to  deregulate  tuition 
fees  which  excluded  mention  of  a 
national  grant  reprieve. 


The  council  also  argued  that 
the  federal  government  must  ac- 
commodate different  provincial 
approaches  to  student  aid.  In  On- 
tario, the  provincial  government 
has  unsuccessfully  been  lobbying 
the  feds  to  set  up  an  income- 
sensitive  loan  repayment  pro- 
gram. 

Increased  funding  for  research 
granti  ng  councils  and  greater  sup- 
port for  social  sciences  were  also 
pressed  for  diligently. 

Finally,  the  council  argued  that 
the  feds  must  enable  greater  mo- 
bility for  study  abroad,  since  re- 
search knows  no  passports. 

Prichard  says  it  was  clear  Mar- 
tin plans  to  invest  more  in  student 
aid  and  will  announce  his  inten- 
tion in  the  next  federal  budget. 

"I  would  be  very  disappointed 
if  the  Feb.  1 998  budget  does  not 
include  new  support  for  univer- 
sity students  and  their  families." 


versity  of  Toronto  campus.  Chow 
and  Rae  beat  out  four  other  ri- 
vals. 

And  newcomer  to  municipal 
politics  Brian  Mayes,  negotiator 
for  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union,  got  the  nod  over 
the  three  incumbents  and  two  other 
newcomers  in  the  midtown  riding 
near  the  downtown  campus. 

People  are  able  to  vote  for  up  to 
two  councillors  in  their  riding  in 
addition  to  one  mayoral  candidate. 

Patterson,  however,  says  local 
candidates  Chow  and  Rae,  who 
both  back  Hall,  wereaclear  choice 


in  the  university  riding. 

"Both  have  been  sympathetic, 
active  and  already  aware  of  stu- 
dent issues  such  as  affordable 
housing,  public  transit  and 
corporatization  of  university  fund- 
ing." 

Bob  Gallagher,  Chow  and  Rae' s 
campaign  manager,  adds  Chow 
has  been  working  on  a  TTC  stu- 
dent pass  and  Rae  worked  on  the 
St.  George  revitalization  project. 

Endorsed  candidate  Brian 
Mayes  has  been  working  against 
the  implementation  of  user-fees  at 
public  libraries  and  says  long-term 


solutions  to  secure  students'  fu- 
tures is  high  on  his  list  of  priorities. 

Meanwhile,  tonight  Toronto  art- 
ists including  Michael  Ondaatje, 
Blue  Rodeo,  Atom  Egoyan, 
Barenaked  Ladies,  Molly  Johnson, 
Joe  Sealy  and  Chan  Hon  Goy, 
among  others  are  gathering  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre  for  an  evening 
of  entertainment  to  show  theirsup- 
port  for  Barbara  Hall. 

The  gala  evening  is  being  co- 
hosted  by  Roger  Abbott  of  the 
Canadian  Royal  Air  Farce  and 
actor  Albert  Schultz. 


Pot  debate  sparks  up 

Epileptic  challenges  Canadian  cannabis  laws 

who  have  certain  maladies  have    istimeforsociety  tobegiventhe 


BY  KIRSTEN  CUTLER 

As  a  person  with  epilepsy  dukes 
out  his  right  to  grow  and  possess 
marijuana  in  court  this  week,  pot- 
heads  on  campus  are  fired  up  over 
the  debate  to  legalize  it. 

While  41  year-old  epileptic 
Terry  Parker  has  already  won  the 
right  to  smoke  grass  for  medical 
reasons  in  an  earlier  court  deci- 
sion, he  is  currently  fighting  to 
grow  and  possess  the  drug. 

As  it  stands,  Parker  can  legally 
smoke  it,  but  he  can' t  buy  or  grow 
it  according  to  Canada' s  cannabis 
laws. 

"[The  law]  states  that  people 
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the  right  to  seek  a  remedy,"  said 
Umberto  lorfida,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  the  Re- 
form of  Marijuana  Laws  in 
Canada. 

"Using  drugs  has  something  to 
do  with  medicine,  not  the  law," 
lorfida  added.  He  points  out  that 
marijuana' s  properties  of  anti-nau- 
sea, hunger  inducement  and  anti- 
convulsiveness  can  be  very  help- 
ful to  persons  living  with  epilepsy, 
cancer,  AIDS  and  multiple  sclero- 
sis. 

But  the  Council  of  Drug  Abuse 
president  Fred  Burford  says  dan- 
gers often  arise  when  medical  ar- 
guments are  put  forward  to  legal- 
ize drugs. 

"Those  who  are  promoting  mari- 
juana's  industrial  and  medicinal 
usage  are  often  those  who  also 
wish  to  use  the  drug 
recreationally ,"  he  said. 

The  Council  of  Drug  Abuse  is 
a  charitable  non-profit  organiza- 
tion that  works  with  a  wide  array 
of  school-children  to  promote 
drug  awareness.  Its  mandate  in- 
cludes preventing  the 
decriminalization  of  cannabis  and 
encouraging  needle  exchange 
programs. 

"We  have  seen  what  happens 
to  kids  who  use  marijuana  who 
are  now  in  their  thirties  and  for- 
ties with  their  lives  diverted,"  said 
Burford,  pointing  to  recent  stud- 
ies showing  the  effects  of  long- 
term  marijuana  use  on  co-ordina- 
tion. 

But  U  of  T  students  say  com- 
mon sense  indicates  that  pot  is 
hardly  dangerous ,  especi  al  ly  since 
alcohol  and  other  substances  are 
readily  available. 

"For  personal  use,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  more  harmful  or 
addictive  than  the  substances  we 
use  now,"  said  Edan  Rotenberg. 
"It's  illegal  because  of  history,  not 
because  of  common  sense." 

"Marijuana  is  not 
pharmacologically  addictive. 
Those  who  use  it  are  not  drawn 
or  attracted  to  it,"  said 
Rotenberg.  He  adds  that  although 
he  does  not  condone,  promote  or 
encourage  the  use  of  the  drug,  it 


chance  to  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

"I'm  for  legialization  all  the 
way,"  said  Brenda  Toop,  adding 
it's  less  dangerous  than  alcohol. 

Since  1979,  lorfida  says  there 
have  been  over  1 .5  million  charges 
concerning  marijuana  laid  in 
Canada,  resulting  in  major  costs  to 
the  individuals  involved  and  to  so- 
ciety. 

But  Burford  says  just  because 
people  are  arrested  doesn't  nec- 
essarily mean  the  laws  should  be 
struck  down. 

"A  lot  of  people  speed  and  break 
traffic  la ws,  but  we  don '  t  see  them 
trying  to  eliminate  traffic  lights," 
he  said. 

Advocates  of  legalizing  mari- 
juana, however,  say  its  use  does 
not  lead  to  heavierdrug  use.  lorfida 
cites  the  Ledane  Commission 
which  found  that  4  to  6.5  million 
people  in  Canada  used  marijuana, 
while275,000to300,000used  hero- 
ine and  cocaine. 

"The  belief  that  marijuana  is  a 
gateway  drug  is  ridiculous.  If  this 
were  true  there  would  be  a  lot 
more  people  using  heavier  drugs," 
he  said. 

Parker's  case  is  expected  to 
last  three  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  calling 
themselves  the  Can-abyss  Train 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  13-week 
concert  series.  The  train  left  the 
'prohibition  depot'  on  Sept.  18 
and  its  final  destination  is  legaliza- 
tion, say  organizers. 

But  the  train  is  mo  ving  too  slowly 
to  grant  Brockville  pot-grower 
Michael  Jakes  reprieve  from  an- 
gry authorities.  On  Friday,  Jakes 
was  given  five  weeks  to  vacate  his 
$75,000  two-storey  home  and  46 
acres  of  wooded  property  after 
the  OPP  caught  him  living  off  the 
profits  ofmarijuana  sales  gleaned 
from  the  many  plants  at  his 
homemade  farm. 

A  week  earlier,  a  Smiths  Falls 
land  owner  also  lost  his  88-hectare 
property  after  pleading  guilty  to 
being  a  pot  farmer. 

with  files  fi-om  Andrew  Sunsirum 
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International  centre:  latest  controversy 
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Munk  thanked  the  dictator  for 
"transforming  Chile  from  a  wealth- 
destroying  socialist  state  to  a  capi- 
tal-friendly model  that  is  being 
copied  around  the  world." 

"That  man — albeit,  you  may  not 
approve  of  his  methodology — had 
the  courage  to  singlehandedly 
change  the  whole  direction  of  a 
whole  continent,"  Munk  said. 

After  assassinating  Allende, 
Pinochet's  reign  of  terror  began 
immediately  after  the  coup.  Be- 
yonddissolving  all  political  parties 
and  associations,  it  is  estimated 
that  Pinochet's  secret  police  were 
responsible  for  the  murder  of 
30,000  opponents  in  the  first  two 
years. 

Other  dissidents  who  survived 
were  tortured,  kidnapped,  exiled 
or  jailed  without  trial  and  sent  to 
concentration  camps  as  a  system- 
atic plan  to  rid  the  country  of 
Pinochet' s  opponents.  Others  sim- 
ply "disappeared." 

Munk  told  Barrick' s  sharehold- 
ers, however,  that  Pinochet's  hu- 
man rights  record  must  be  viewed 
as  "totally  independent"  from  eco- 
nomic matters. 

'They  can  put  people  in  jail,  1 
have  no  comment  on  that,  I  think 
that  may  be  true.  But  the  fact  that 
the  average  income  has  risen  faster 
in  Chile  under  his  regime  than 
beforeisquestionable. . ..  Itbrought 
wealth  to  an  enormous  number  of 
people." 

Barrick  Gold  began  gold  mining 
inChiiein  1981,  the  year  Pinochet 
imposed  a  Constitution  encoding 
the  loss  of  civil  and  political  rights 
and  two  years  after  he  imple- 
mentedalabourcodeerasingwork- 
ers'  rights. 

Last  year,  Barrick  Gold's  rev- 
enue from  gold  sales  of 3 , 1 28 ,94 1 
ounces  was  just  short  of  $  1 .3  bil- 
lion. Its  two  Chilean  mines  brought 
in  328,662  ounces  of  gold. 
PROBLEMS  WrraPBSOCHET 
"It  was  an  obscene,  fascist  dicta- 


torship," said  John  Kirk,  professor 
of  Latin  American  Studies  at 
Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax. 

"I  don '  t  teach  mi  ning,  but  to  say 
Pinochet  brought  prosperity  to 
Chile  shows  incredible  selective 
amnesia,"  Kirk  added,  pointing  to 
the  thousands  of  disappearances 
and  cases  of  torture  on  the  human 
rights  front  and  fiscal  policies  ben- 
efiting the  Chilean  elite  and  for- 
eign corporations  on  the  economic 
front. 

U  of  T  professor  Mel  Watkins 
adds  that  Munk's  sentiments  are 
inexcusable  regardless  of  the  size 
of  his  gift.  "People  who  make  such 
statements  have  blood  on  their 
hands.  And  they  can't  wash  it  off 
Just  by  giving  us  money." 

But  Vince  Borg,  vice-president 
of  communications  for  Barrick 
Gold,  says  these  characterizations 
about  Munk' s  position  are  unfair. 

"He  acknowledged  that 
Pinochet  had  established  an  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  the  current 
economy  that  is  thriving.  It  had 
nothingtodowiththehumanrights 
abuses. 

"When  it  comes  to  democracy, 
it' s  something  he  cherishes,"  added 
Borg  about  M  unk '  s  own  personal 
flight  from  Nazism  in  Hungary  in 
the  1940s. 

Critics,  however,  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  divorce  the  two  issues 
because  the  dictator's  version  of 
economic  development  necessi- " 
tated  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

"You  can  say  Hitler  had  some 
good  economic  policies,  but  there 
was  an  obvious  price  paid  in  hu- 
man costs  that' s  intolerable,"  said 
Kirk. 

THELEGACYOFTHECENTRE 

Those  outraged  also  say  the  aca- 
demic integrity  of  the  centre  and 
reputation  of  the  university  are  at 
risk  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
naming  honour. 

"It's  very  disquieting,"  said 
David  Rabi ,  professor  of  history 
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and  Ibero-American  studies  at 
U  of  T.  "Munk's  views  as  ex- 
pressed [about  Pinochet]  are 
outrageous. 

"Obviously,  if  this  is  the  sort  of 
person  who  is  sponsoring  interna- 
tional affairs  at  the  University  of 
Toronto — although  of  course 
they '  11  insist  it  won' t  mean  restric- 
tions to  academic  freedom  at  the 
centre — it  can  only  give  the  centre 
a  bad  reputation,  at  least  among 
those  who  are  not  in  agreement 
with  the  corporate,  neo-liberal  ap- 
proach to  international  affairs," 
added  Rabi. 

Prichard  disagrees. 

'The  academic  activities  car- 
ried on  in  the  centre  will  be  de- 


clared by  the  different  academic 
programs  within  the  buildings,"  he 
said.  'There'snorelationshipbe- 
tween  Mr.  Munk  and  these  aca- 
demic activities." 

But  scholars  say  Prichard  fails 
to  see  the  subtlety  in  their  argu- 
ments. 

Asad  Ismi,  a  researcher  at  the 
Canada-Americas  Policy  Alter- 
natives Working  Group  who  re- 
ceived his  masters  in  international 
relations  from  U  of  T  a  decade  ago 
before  going  on  to  complete  his 
Ph.D  at  the  University  of  London, 
says  Munk' s  name  is  an  affront  to 
many  scholars,  especially  those 
whose  work  is  based  on  develop- 
ment models  contrary  to  Munk's 


international  undertakings. 

"You  buy  legitimacy.  You  laun- 
der your  image  through  so-called 
donations,"  said  Ismi.  "You  hope 
you  can  launder  your  image  and 
cleanse  yourself  of  the  horrible 
things  you've  done. 

"The  university  is  essentially 
invalidating  the  very  concept  of 
international  relations  and  casting 
great  doubt  on  its  own  credibility 
as  an  academic  institution,"  he 
added. 

Borg,  however,  says  Munk's 
model  of  development  based  on 
market  principles  and  foreign  in- 
vestment has  triumphed  for  a  good 
reason. 

"If  various'  models  of  develop- 


ment are  so  powerful ,  why  is  eve- 
rybody in  the  world  going  against 
communist,  Marxist  models.  Is  it 
because  students  are  being  told 
what  works  and  what  doesn't 
work?,"  said  Borg. 

The  current  director  of  the  cen- 
tre for  international  studies  says 
there  shouldn't  be  any  concerns 
about  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  new  centre. 

'The  centre  itself  has  no  ideo- 
logical agenda,"  said  Louis  Pauly, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  I  ntema- 
tional  Studies.  'The  name  of  the 
game  is  open  debate  on  all  public 
policy  issues." 

President  Prichard  has  no  com- 
ment on  Pinochet's  rule. 


Munk on i 
Pinochet 


Pinochet's  politicalhistory 


n 

In  May,  1996  Peter  Munk 
praised  general  August 
Pinochet,  dictator  of  Chile  from 
1973  to  1990.  In  that  year, 
Pinochet  hande<i  power  to  a  ci- 
vilian guvemracntandjnade  him- 
self head  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
a  position  he  still  holds.  But  not 
before  he  made  appointments 
and  passed  decrees  to  ensure 
the  military  wouldretain  consid- 
erable autonotny  and  influence. 

Munk  thanked  the  dictator  for 
"transforming  Chile  from  a 
wealth-destroying  socialist  state 
to  a  capital-friendly  model  that  is 
beingcopied  around  the  world. . . . 
Thaiman— albeit,  you  may  not 
approve  of  his  methodology- 
had  the  courage  to 
si  nglehandedly  change  the  whole 
direction  of  a  whole  continent," 
Munk  said,  "They  can  put  peo- 
ple in  jail,  I  have  no  comment  on 
that,  i  think  that  may  be  true.  But 
the  fact  that  the  average  income 
has  risen  faster  in  Chile  under 
his  regime  than  before  is  ques- 
tionable. ...  It  brought  wealth  to 
an  enormous  number  of  peo- 
ple," 


1970 

Salvador  Allende  is  democratically- 
elected  by  the  Chilean  people  de- 
spite the  millionsof  American  dol- 
lars funneled  through  the  CIA  and 
multinationals  to  prevent  his  vic- 
tory. 

1972 

President  Allende  addresses  the 
United  Nations  and  charges  that 
Washington  andmultinational  cor- 
porations were  plotting  to  over- 
throw his  government. 

1973 

General  Augusto  Pinochet,  backed 
by  the  CIA  and  American 
transnational  companies,  carried 
out  a  successful  military  coup 
against  the  Allende  government. 
Pi nochet  designates  hi msel f  presi- 
dent, Chile  is  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  National  Con- 
gress is  dissolved  and  all  other 
political  parties,  entities  and  groups 
are  suspended. 

1974 

Pinochet's  secret  police  is  set  up. 
By  August,  it  is  estimated  that 
1 80,000  have  been  detained  for 
periods  ranging  from  a  few  hours 
to  14  months.  Of  those  detained, 
1.1  per  cent  go  to  trial.  On  the 
economic  front,  unemployment  has 
risen  from  1 .5  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent. 

1975 

The  government  suspends  article 
15  of  the  1925  Constitution,  the 
Constitution  then  in  effect.  And  in 
a  132-page  report,  a  five  person 
United  Nations  panel  accused  the 
Chilean  military  regime  of  repres- 
sive steps  "absolutely  contrary  to 
many  fundamental  concepts  of  gen- 
erally recognized  human  rights." 
And  Allende' s  wife  describes  Chile 
under  Pinochet,  "It  is  a  naked  Fas- 
cism, and  the  paranoid  character 


of  a  Fascist  regime  is  beyond  any 
reasoning." 

1976 

An  unofficial  survey  of  200  pris- 
oners reveals  that  88.5  per  cent 
had  been  tortured  physically  and 
that  84  per  cent  had  undergone 
"psychological  treatment." 

The  US-based  Bertrand  Russell 
tribunal  on  alleged  violations  on 
human  rights  in  Latin  America  iden- 
tifies American  involvement  in 
bringing  do  wn  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  Chile.  Laura  Allende  de- 
scribedin  detail  the  tortures  she  and 
other  women  suffered  after  being 
arrested  by  the  military  regime  of 
Pinochet.  She  said  "had  never  im- 
agined the  extent  of  the  cruelty  and 
human  degradation  until  [she]  saw 
it  with  [her]  own  eyes." 

1977 

United  Nations  criticizes 
Pinochet's  reign,  known  interna- 
tionally forits  human  rights  viola- 
tions, especially  the  use  of  physi- 


cal and  psychological  torture. 
1978 

A  state  of  emergency  replaces  the 
state  of  siege.  The  Vicaria  de  la 
Solidaridad,  aChilean  human  rights 
organization,  publishes  a  list  of  600 
well  documented  cases  of  detain- 
ees still  missing  from  the  years 
1973-76.  And  in  December,  15 
bodies  are  identified  at  an  aban- 
doned mine — for  the  first  time,  a 
clear  connection  is  established 
between  the  disappearances  and 
murders  of  persons  by  govem- 
mentofficials. 

1979 

A  number  of  laws  are  passed  un- 
der the  title  Labour  Plan  which 
entrench  into  law  post-coUp  loss 
of  freedom  of  association,  the  right 
to  strike  and  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining. 

1980 

Thirty-five  bodies  buried  in  com- 
mon graves  are  identified  from 
1  i  s  ts  of  mi  ssi  ng  detai  nees . 

1981 

The  New  Constitution,  which  goes 
into  effect  in  March,  further  insti- 
tutionalizes the  consistent  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  The  Consti- 
tution confers  an  institutional  sta- 
tus of  authority  on  the  military 
Government  for  a  nine  year  tran- 
sitional period.  President  Pinochet 
is  subject  to  no  effective  supervi- 
sion by  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple and  his  authority  has  no  limita- 
tions but  those  imposed  by  the 
armed  forces. 

Barrick  Gold  begins  gold  mining  in 
Chile. 

By  1988,lessthanhalfoffamiliesin 
Santiago  could  afford  to  buy  neces- 
sities. And  by  1 990,  almost  half  of 
the  population  lived  in  poverty. 
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Sex  myths  undone 


•Continued  from  front  page 

"In  the  past  two  years,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
penile  surgery,  and  in  a  sense  it  has 
become  the  equivalent  of  the 
beauty  myth  for  men." 

Rana  Kanaan,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  U  of  T,  says  all  this  talk 
about  penis  size  and  sex  equals 


intercoursejust  shows  how  male- 
definitions  and  heterosexual  as- 
sumptions underlie  society '  s  con- 
cept of  sexuality. 

"It  is  very  immature  to  pin  point 
sex  as  an  act  and  not  as  an  expres- 
sion," she  said,  adding  she's  glad 
the  centre  is  challenging  these 
misconceptions  about  sexuality. 


NEWS  WRITERS: 
If  you  come  out  to  the  C.U.R  conference 
next  weekend  you  can  catch  Irshad  Manji 
on  activism  in  journalism,  an  interview-  ' 
ing  seminar  by  Jan  Wong  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  news  writing  tips  and  so  much 
more!  Call  979-283 1  for  info. 
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BUSHED  UGAND? 


Meredith  Lilly  headed  off  to  Uganda 
for  a  12  month  VofT  internship— ^ 
hut  five  months  into  her  stay  she' 
returned  to  Canada  after  she  was 
ambushed  in  the  night. 


IT  was  a  trip  Meredith  Lilly  was 
looking  forward  to.  Just  like  her  class- 
mates in  U  of  T's  International  De- 
velopment co-op  program,  she  was  off  to 
a  Third  World  country  to  get  first-hand 
experience  in  the  development  process. 
She  couldn't  wait  to  experience  the  cul- 
ture— to  sleep  in  a  grass  hut,  to  drink  beer 
with  the  locals — and  to  learn  about  her 
future  career. 

Lilly  boarded  a  plane  in  early  May  of 
1 995  with  two  bags,  her  carry-on  luggage 
and  a  camera.  She  said  goodbye  to  her 
parents,  boyfriend  and  friends  and  headed 
off  to  Uganda. 

Uganda  is  an  African  state  sandwiched 
between  Kenya,  Sudan  and  the  former 
Zaire,  which  Lilly  found  an  interesting 
place;  she  soon  settled  down  in  the  capi- 
tal, Kampala.  The  state,  led  by  President 
Museveni,  is  now  being  praised  for  its 
economic  progress  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 
However,  the  state  is  politically  unstable: 
Koni  rebels  are  fighting  in  the  north  and 
the  people  are  still  recovering  from  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  Idi  Amin  and  the  result- 
ing years  of  civil  confiict.  Just  a  week 
before  Lilly  left  for  Uganda,  the  Koni 
rebels  massacred  dozens  of  people  in  a 
refugee  camp.  Lilly,  however,  was  not 
phased  by  the  instability.  Both  her  em- 
ploying organization  as  well  as  the  Cana- 
dian embassy  in  Kampala  assured  her 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about  as  long 
as  she  stayed  away  from  Gulu. 

Lilly  chose  her  position  in  Uganda  with 
the  Canadian  health  organ  ization  that  does 
work  in  Sub-Saharan  African  states  be- 
cause it  offered  her  the  experience  she 
was  looking  for.  The  job  was  a  project 
officer  post  where  she  monitored  already 
existing  programs  like  an  HIV/AIDS  pre- 
vention program,  community  based  health 
care,  agroforestry,  as  well  as  a  waterand 
sanitation  project.  She  would  also  work 
with  the  community  members  to  plan  new 
endeavors.  Lilly  happily  signed  a  1 2  month 
contract. 

The  great  part  of  her  job  was  that  there 
was  variety.  Not  only  did  she  get  to  work 
in  the  capital  with  other  expatriates,  but 
she  regularly  went  to  a  small  village  one 
hour  south  of  the  Sudanese  border  for 
two  weeks  at  a  time.  It  was  always  an 
adventure  to  make  the  five  hour  trip  to  the 
village  in  the  Apac  district.  She  would 
either  get  a  lift  with  her  supervisor  if  he 
was  going  north  too,  or  she  wou  Id  take  the 
local  bus.  To  get  a  seat  she  would  board 
the  bus  three  hours  early  and  wait  pa- 
tiently while  people  and  their  parapher- 
nalia joined  her. 


The  organizalion  had  a  small  base 
camp  in  the  vi  I  lage  made  up  of  two  grass 
huts  and  a  main  building  holding  the  staff 
offices.  Lilly's  colleagues  were  welcom- 
ing and  she  made  friends  with  them. 
After  work,  those  who  could  afford  it 
would  go  to  the  town  pub  in  the  local 
nurse  and  pharmacist's  backyard  and 
have  a  drink.  As  much  as  she  enjoyed  the 
company  of  her  co-workers,  most  were 
men  and  she  missed  being  around  women. 
In  Uganda  now,  there  is  a  high  demand 
for  educated  African  women  as  organi- 
zations attempt  to  achieve  gender  parity. 
Unfortunately,  the  organization  Lilly 
worked  for  had  not  been  able  to  hire 
these  women  to  work  in  the  countryside 
because  they  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
city  with  their  families,  but  Lilly  was 
contented  with  her  friends. 

About  three  months  into  her  place- 
ment, signs  of  instability  began  to  in- 
crease. On  the  border  of  the  Apac  district 
at  a  waterfall  on  the  Nile  river,  the  military 
reinstituted  a  check-point  where  every- 
one had  to  get  off  the  bus.  One  night, 
Lilly's  apartment  in  Kampala  was  robbed 
while  she  lay  sleeping,  forcing  her  to 
move  to  a  safer  place.  By  the  fifth  month, 
the  situation  was  at  its  worst  when  just 
1 0  kilometres  from  the  base  camp  in  the 
Apac  district,  200  girls  were  kidnapped 
from  their  school  by  the  Koni  rebels  who 
took  them  to  Sudan.  The  people  of  the 
village  began  tosleepoutside  in  the  bushes 
because  they  were  afraid  that  the  rebels 
were  going  to  bum  their  homes  in  the 
night. 

"I  think  you  could  fairly  say  that  I  was 
still  expected  to  go  to  the  north,"  she 
remembered.  "But  I  didn't  think  there 
was  a  chance  I  wouldn't  go.  I  didn't  say 
I  didn' t  want  to  go,  it  was  just  like  always. 
I  was  going  to  go,  there  was  no  reason  that 
I  wouldn't." 

ON  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1995,  Lilly  and  her  colleagues 
piled  into  a  truck  to  travel  to  a 
project  site  to  do  a  community  consulta- 
tion. There  were  seven  of  them  in  all, 
more  than  usual  because  people  were 
using  the  trip  as  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
town  and  get  supplies.  Girma,  an  Ethio- 
pian man  who  was  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Kampala,  also  joined  them  so 
that  he  could  learn  from  the  consultation. 
It  was  the  wet  season  and  the  roads  were 
almost  impassible.  On  the  way  home, 
what  should  have  been  an  hour  trip  ended 
up  taking  three  hours.  It  was  dark  by  the 
time  the  group  left  the  city  of  Lira  and 
Lilly  began  to  get  nervous  as  they  drove 
through  the  rainy  night. 


LILLY  was  first  to  see  the  log  across 
the  road  and  cried  out  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  party.  But  by  the 
time  the  driver  started  to  slow  down, 
they  were  within  50  meters  of  the  road- 
block and  the  truck  was  being  showered 
with  automatic  fire.  The  truck  came  to  a 
dead  stop.  The  driver  had  been  shot  in  the 
foot. 

Lilly  immediately  crouched  down  on 
the  floor,  hiding  her  head.  Her  first  thought 
was  that  they  had  driven  through  a  mili- 
tary check-point  and  that  it  was  soldiers 
firing  at  them.  So  when  she  was  told  to 
crouch  in  English  and  saw  only  three  men 
with  fiashlights,  she  was  caught  off  guard. 

"In  our  culture,  when  people  start 
shooting,  you  crouch  down  and  you 
hide.  But  in  [Ugandan]  culture  evidently 
you  are  supposed  to  run.  So  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  Ethiopian  student 
(Girma]."  As  she  was  forced  out  of  the 
truck  she  realized  that  her  colleagues  had 
run  to  the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  road 
to  hide. 

With  an  AK-47  pointed  at  her  head, 
Lilly  was  told  to  lie  facedown  in  the  mud 
on  the  road.  She  had  been  wearing  two 
tanks  tops  and  two  local  wrap-around 
skirts,  but  in  the  commotion,  one  of  the 
skirts  had  come  off.  Very  soon  she  was 
cold  and  wet  as  the  rain  poured  down. 

The  three  men,  who  were  either  rebels 
or  thieves,  wanted  money .  The  problem 
was  that  the  group  didn't  have  a  lot  of 
money  with  them  that  day  because  there 
was  no  need  for  cash  in  the  villages.  After 
Girma  had  given  them  the  fifty  American 
dollars  he  had  hidden  in  his  pants,  they 
began  to  grow  impatient.  He  tried  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  only  stu- 
dents with  little  money.  The  men  were 
also  angry  that  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
run  away. 

"I  decided  that  I  wasn '  t  going  to  get  out 
of  the  situation  unless  I  used  my  brain," 
said  Lilly.  "I  really  thought  at  that  point 
I  was  going  to  be  dead." 

She  recalled  her  rape  crisis  training  and 
decided  to  try  to  make  a  human  connec- 
tion with  the  men.  Until  that  point  Lilly 
had  remained  calm  and  obedient.  Now 
she  purposefully  became  hysterical, 
screaming,  crying  and  praying,  telling  the 
men  not  to  kill  or  rape  her.  The  man 
holding  the  gun  to  her  head  began  to  get 
uncomfortable.  Heasked  if  she  was  scared. 

"You  are  crying,  stop  crying,"  he  said. 

Although  Lilly  was  consumed  with 
hernew  roleof  the  hysterica!  woman,  she 
made  herself  stop. 

"Are  you  afraid?"  he  asked  again.  And 
then  he  told  her  to  run  away. 


Lilly  didn't  pause  for  a  moment.  She 
ran  into  the  bushes,  pushing  past  a  thick 
wall  of  brambles,  to  get  to  the  swamp.  It 
was  pitch  black.  There  was  no  moon,  no 
light,  only  rain  and  she  could  hardly  see 
in  front  of  herface.  She  felt  thorns  rip  her 
flesh  and  mosquitoes  biting  her  body.  She 
stood  in  two  feet  of  swamp,  sometimes 
crawling  on  her  hands  and  knees  with 
water  up  to  her  chin  to  avoid  the  thick 
tangle  of  brambles  above.  She  desper- 
ately needed  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

TTien  she  heard  gun  shots.  She  guessed 
that  they  had  killed  Girma. 

"I  thought  that's  it.  They  are  going  to 
kill  himand  I  am  going  to  live  because  I  am 
white  and  he's  not." 

She  had  no  idea  how  long  she  was  in  the 
bushes.  These  were  the  most  terrifying 
moments  of  her  life.  Then  from  the  road 
she  heard  a  voice  with  an  Ethiopian  ac- 
cent calling  her  back,  telling  her  it  was  safe 
and  that  they  could  leave.  ThinkingGirma 
was  dead,  she  assumed  that  the  voice  was 
her  boss',  also  an  Ethiopian  man  who  had 
run  into  the  bushes  to  hide  when  the  truck 
stopped.  She  waded  back,  both  because 
she  wanted  to  leave  and  because  she  was 
afraid  of  getting  lost  in  the  swamp. 

Lilly  came  out  of  the  bushes  and  came 
face-to-face  with  the  three  gunmen  and 
Girma,  who  was  alive  and  unharmed. 

"I  felt  like  the  stupidest  creature  alive 
to  come  back  at  that  point,"  she  said. 

But  it  was  safe.  The  men  had  decided 
to  let  them  go.  The  only  problem  was  that 
Girma  couldn't  drive  and  Lilly  couldn't 
drive  a  stick  shift.  Girma  took  the  wheel 
anyway  and  off  they  went. 

"We  got  out  of  there.  I  think  we  killed 
the  transmission  or  the  gear  box,  but  we 
got  out  of  there  and  went  to  the  base 
camp." 

IT  was  late  that  night  when  they 
arrived  at  the  camp.  Lilly  was  cov- 
ered in  blood,  so  she  took  a  bath  and 
removed  the  thorns  from  her  skin,  one- 
by-one.  Before  going  to  bed,  she  met  with 
the  staff  at  the  camp  and  arranged  to  go 
out  to  find  the  others  at  the  first  light  of 
dawn. 

The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night, 
Lilly  and  her  colleagues  returned  to  the 
location  of  the  ambush  and  found  the 
others.  They  were  safe  and  free  of  injury, 
aside  from  the  driver  who  had  been  shot 
in  the  foot  as  he  pulled  to  a  stop  the  night 
before.  While  hiding  in  the  bushes,  they 
had  found  other  villagers  who  were  in  a 
similar  predicament.  Lilly  and  her  boss 
returned  to  Kampala  that  evening. 

Back  in  the  city,  Lilly  resumed  her 
work  at  the  small  office.  She  did  not  report 


the  incident  to  U  of  T  for  a  week  because 
she  was  unsure  about  whether  she  wanted 
to  go  home.  But  after  thieves  sawed 
through  the  bars  in  the  window  of  hernew 
apartment  one  night  as  she  lay  hiding 
under  her  bed,  she  decided  that  she  had  to 
go  home. 

The  letter  she  faxed  to  U  of  T  was  the 
same  one  she  had  originally  faxed  to  her 
boyfriend.  It  was  full  of  terror,  and  she 
expressed  concern  for  her  safety  and  her 
state  of  mind.  When  Lilly  left,  U  of  T  was 
concerned  about  their  relationship  with 
the  organization  that  employed  her,  but 
accomodated  her  by  permitting  her  to 
continue  her  placement  year  in  Toronto 
and  not  lose  credit. 

WHEN  looking  back  at  the  inci- 
dent, Lilly  does  not  want  to 
blame  anyone.  She  says  that 
she  could  have  refused  to  go  north  and  to 
travel  after  dark  that  night. 

"I  didn't  express  any  of  my  own  res- 
ervations," she  said. 

But  Lilly  doesn't  blame  herself  en- 
tirely. She  believes  that  fault  lies  with  the 
organization. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  fell  that  the 
agency  was  partly  responsible  for  what 
happened  because  the  most  senior  man- 
ager should  have  been  held  responsible 
for  decisions  they  make  and  the  most 
senior  manager  was  there." 

But  while  the  supervisors  had  aban- 
doned the  vehicle  and  hidden  in  the 
bushes  leaving  the  two  behind,  some 
speculated  that  it  was  the  only  way  they 
could  have  escaped  death.  Because  they 
were  Ugandan,  it  was  most  likely  that 
they  would  have  been  killed.  The  reason 
Lilly  and  Girma  had  been  let  go  so 
quickly  was  because  another  car  was 
approaching.  This  car  fullof  Ugandans 
was  also  ambushed.  Everyone  inside 
was  killed. 

"I  agree  that  as  Ugandans  they  might 
have  been  killed,"  she  explained.  "But 
there  was  an  Ethiopian  with  them  [the 
senior  manager]  and  Ethiopians  look  as 
foreign  as  white  people." 

"If  the  Ugandans  hadn't  run,  maybe 
we'd  all  be  dead.  We  might  all  be  dead." 

When  Lilly  was  asked  if  she  wanted  to 
tell  her  story,  she  willingly  agreed.  But 
she  also  said  that  she  didn't  like  to  be 
remembered  only  because  she  was  am- 
bushed. 

"I  don't  like  to  focus  only  on  the 
incident.  But  I  grew  up  a  lot.  I  probably 
grew  up  faster  than  I  wanted  to  because 
I  learned  the  lessons  of  reality . 

"I  am  glad  I  went.  I  learned." 
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IP  the  name  Marshall  McLuhan  is  men- 
tioned, you  will  probably  make  three 
immediate  associations:  1)  he  is  fa- 
mous for  the  aphorism  "The  medium  is  the 
message,"  which  has  become  one  of  the 
most  used  and  misused  catch-phrases  in 
the  English  language,  as  easily  recognized 
and  as  openly  plundered  as  'To  be  or  not 
to  be";  2)  he  is  arguably  the  most  interna- 
tionally-renowned academic  figure  to  have 
worked  out  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(with  all  due  respect  to  Northrop  Frye);  3) 
in  the  film  Annie  Hall,  there  is  a  scene 
where  Woody  Allen,  standing  in  line  at  the 
movie  theatre  with  Diane  Keaton,  is  thor- 
oughly annoyed  at  a  man  behind  him  who 
is  loudly  and  inaccurately  enunciating  his 
viewson  Marshall  McLuhan's  work,  and 
to  shut  the  fellow  up.  Woody  reaches 
behind  a  placard  and  pulls  out  the  actual 
Marshall  McLuhan,  whoquips,  typically, 
"You  mean  my  fallacy  is  all  wrong." 

Beyond  these  jangling  impressions, 
there  is  probably  not  much  else  you  can 
recollect  about  Marshall  McLuhan.  You 
do  feel  there  is  more  you  ought  to  know, 
that  there  is  a  general  importance  at- 
tached to  the  name,  but  that  the  labels  of 
enigmatic  and  abstruse  equally  surround 
the  name  and  what  it  represents,  and  have 
thus  kept  your  curiosity  in  check.  But  this 
will  all  change  once  you  read  W.  Terrence 
Gordon's  biographic  opus  on  McLuhan, 
appropriately  subtitled  Escape  into  Un- 
derstanding (Printed  by  Stoddart). 
Marshall  McLuhandiedin  1980,buthis 


studies  ofmedia,.technology,  and  culture 
remain  influential.  In  fact,  they  are  more 
widely  embracednow  than  during  his  own 
time.  McLuhan  was  somewhat 
underappreciated — by  reviewers,  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  his  own  editors,  for  his 
unorthodox  style  and  recondite  ideas — 
when  his  work  was  initially  being  intro- 
duced to  the  wodd.  But  there  has  been  a 
"revival"  of  interest  in  McLuhan  these 
past  couple  of  years:  the  reissuing  of 
several  of  his  books;  theinaugural  1996 
issue  of  Wired  magazine  that  featured  a 
tribute  to  McLuhan  and  declared  him  its 
unofficial  patron  saint;  and  now  this  offi- 
cial biography. 

But  why  this  renewal  of  interest?  And 
why  now?  In  a  recent  telephone  conver- 
sation I  had  with  Gordon  (he  is  on  the 
faculty  at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
and  incidentally,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto),  he  said  "Things  that 
were  obvious  to  McLuhan  30  years  ago 
but  were  not  obvious  to  everyone  else  are 
just  now  becoming  part  of  our  daily  lives 
and  exerting  their  effects  on  us." 

MCLUHAN'S  ideas  hold  a  re- 
markable predictive  power,  and 
Gordon  rightly  stated  that 
"McLuhan  was  ahead  of  his  time,"  the 
mark  of  an  important  thinker  ("He  still 
has  the  power  to  shake  them  up,"  Gordon 
said,  referring  to  the  class  he  teaches  on 
McLuhan).  One  can  ponder  over  numer- 
ous McLuhanite  quotes  dispersed 


throughout  Gordon's  book:  "When  the 
globe  becomes  a  singleelectronic  compu- 
ter" (a  prophetic  statement  on  the  Worid 
Wide  Web),  or  "the  dislocating  effect  of 
media"  (think  of  someone  you  have  com- 
municated with  via  the  Internet  but  have 
never  seen  nor  heard),  or  "the  computer 
is  the  extension  of  the  central  nervous 
system"  (anticipating  virtual  reality  and 
cybersex). 

"McLuhan  gave  us  a  framework  for 
studying  these  things,"  Gordon  said,  "even 
before  these  things  were  on  the  scene." 

Gordon  amply  demonstrates  this  in  the 
biography  by  applying  key  concepts  of 
McLuhan's  to  modern  innovations,  such 
as  showing  how  McLuhan's  four  laws  of 
mediacan  be  expressed  fore-mail,  which 
of  coursedid  not  exist  in  McLuhan's  day . 

That  Gordon  is  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  show  the  reader  specific  instances  of 
McLuhan's  relevancy  in  an  environment 
he  would  find  quite  foreign  is  revelatory  in 
itself  McLuhan's  work  was  and  is  widely 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  His 
ideas  are  frequently  taken  out  of  context. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  widely  held  belief  that 
he  was  a  promoter  of  television,  a  sort  of 
guru  of  this  electronic  age  and  an  icon  of 
pop  culture,  when  in  fact,  as  Gordon  says, 
"McLuhan  was  never  interested  in  as- 
signing valueor  judgment  to  these  things, 
but  rather,  wanted  only  to  understand 
them  as  best  he  could,  so  that  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  control  them  and  make 
whatever  uses  we  want  of  them.  There  is 


no  technology  that  is  either  good  or  bad  in 
itself,  it  is  what  use  you  make  of  it." 

THROUGHOUT  the  book  and  in 
our  conversation,  Gordon  can  be 
seen  moving  beyond  the  mere  re- 
laying of  facts  and  ideas.  He  is  concerned 
with  disabusing  many  of  the  misconcep- 
tions surrounding  McLuhan' s  thought,  but 
the  tone  is  never  really  defensive.  Instead, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  generosity,  of  seeking  a 


common  starting  point  with  his  readers 
from  which  to  inform  them.  It  is  in  this 
critiquingofMcLuhan's  critics,  of  level- 
ling the  playing  field,  that  Gordon's  enthu- 
siasm for  his  topic  really  shows. 

Be  warned:  Gordon  provides  a  lot  of 
scholarly  explication  of  McLuhan's  ideas 
that  are  a  challenge  to  read,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  subject.  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  McLuhan  image  being 
bandied  about  the  popcult  scene  (witness 
Goldie  Hawn  asking  the  question 
"Whatchadoin'  Marshall  McLuhan?" on 
Rowan  and  Martin's/^Mg/i-/«T.V.  show 
in  the  late  60' s),  there  are  the  actual 
seminal  and  provocative  McLuhan  theo- 
ries that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  quick 
digestion. 

As  Gordon  points  out,  McLuhan  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  an  explorer,  not  an 
explainer,  and  admitted  to  having  not  a 
single  identifiable  viewpoint,  but  rather,  a 
single  strategy. 

"McLuhan's  challenge  to  us,"  Gordon 
says,  "is  to  understand  the  medium."  (The 
medium  is  defined  as  the  environment,  or 
any  extension  of  the  human  body;  the 
message  is  its  effect  on  us.)  Likewise, 
Gordon '  s  challenge  to  us  is  to  understand 
McLuhan '  s  challenge. 

If  you  are  intrepid  enough  to  get  through 
the  more  erudite  sections  of  this  exhaus- 
tive biography.you  will,  by  sheerosmotic 
pressure,  become  a  McLuhan  expert,  or 
at  the  very  least,  become  a  McLuhan 
admirer.  I  know  I  did. 
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Cfaumbawamba 
TUBTHUMPING 

Universal 
Vm  reaily  glad  that  we  tton't 
group  reviews  of  albums  into 
genres,  because  I  would  have 
no  idea  where  to  place  the  latest 
from  Chumbawamba.  This  al- 
bum has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
diverse  and  eclectic  ones  I've 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to.  Ranging  from  anarchist 
punk  to  drum-and-bass  to  ska  to 
pop  to  techno  to  what  I  swear 
sounds  likeachurch hymn  about 
Pontius  Pilate,  Churnbawamba 
takes  the  diversity  of  having  a 
nine-member  band  and  fuses  it 
infoa  well-rounded  album.TWs 
album  has  no  "quiet"  moments, 
as  every  song  is  prefaced  by 
some  sampled  anarchist  ranting 
or  strange  techno  gimmicks. 
These  guys  and  girls  must  be 
big  soccer  (whoops .. .  football) 
fans,  because  they  remind  me 
of  abunch  of  drunken  English- 
men at  a  soccer  game  singing 
some  drunken  soccer  song  to 
alleviatetheboredom. 

STEPHENTHOMPSON 

The  Vees 
V 

murderecords/Universal 
After  being  dropped  from  the 
Sub  Pop  roster  last  year,  jale 
imploded  in  a  fit  of  maternity. 
Guitarist  Eve  Hartling's  deci- 
sion to  pursue  a  path  that  in- 
volved more  diapering  and  mid- 
night feedings  than  rock  'n'  roll- 


Hanson  and  TheRolli  ng  Stones 
notwithstanding-ended  the  Hali- 
fax quartet's  two  album  career. 
Mother,  baby  and  former  band- 
mates  are  resting  comfortably, 
yet  the  remaining  members,  un- 
der the  guise  of  The  Vees  ,  are 
creating  some  of  the  happiest 
guitar  popin  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. All  of  the  songs  on  V, 
the  trio' s  5-song debut  EP,  sound 
instantly  hummable  and  eerily 
familiar  in  an  AM  radio  kind  of 
way.  In  fact,  the  opening  track, 
"Chicago  Lights,"  is  a  dead 
ringer  for  that  fabulous  slice  of 
'lO&fromage,  "Brandy  (You're 
A  Fine  Giri),*'  by  the  timeless 
Looking  Glass.  But  The  Vees 
are  more  than  a  cover  band 
playing  the  lounge  of  the  Holi- 
day Inn  in  Hell.  The  Vees  are 
about  sharp,  hooky  pop  songs, 
three  minutes  long  and  they're 
about  due  for  a  full  length  al- 
bunt 

BRIAN  ELUCOTT 

Statik  Sound  System 
TEMPESTA  II 

Cup  of  Records/lrm  Music 
The  newest  product  to  come  out 
of  the  super-innovative  Bristol 
scene.  Static  Sound  System  funk 
up  trip  hop  and  then  blow  it  away 
with  their  debut  full-lengther 
Tempesta  II.  Eclectic,  yetrarely 
out  of  control,  this  British  outfit 
sounds  like  the  love  child  of 
Portishead  and  Massive  Attack. 
Like  all  youth,  this  kid  is  a  little 
rough  around  the  edges,  but  has 
he  ever  got  talent.rem/?esto  //is 
thick  andchunky  but  goes  down 
smooth.  Heavy  beats  and  groov- 
ing melodies  leave  you  begging 
for  a  fork  but  lead  vocalist  Helen 
White's  velvet  voice  makes  you 
beg  for  a  spoon.  Hiis  is  one 
mighty  good  stew. 

MENYGRAUMAN 


Floating  away  with  Helium 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Six  mid-terms  in  four  weeks,  $2000 
owed  to  VISA  with  79  cents  in  the 
bank,  seven  new  messages  in  your 
mailbox,  89-cent  double  cheese- 
burgers at  McDonald's  (with  the 
purchase  of  a  large  fries  and  a 
medium-sized  soft  drink),  andThe 
5(>np50Aw  in  syndication  five  times 
a  day.  Tell  me,  with  all  these 
distractons,  just  how  is  the  day- 
dream nation  supposed  to  make 
time  for  some  mid-aftemoon  shut- 
eye? 

Mary  Timony  has  the  answer, 
though  it  took  her  a  few  years  to 
find  it.  Upon  releasing  Helium's 
ultra-fuzzy  1995  debut.  The  Din 
of  Luck,  Timony  was  instantly 
branded  with  the  'feisty  rock 
femme'  tag  as  if  she  was  the  next 
Liz  Phair  on  the  assembly  line.  It 
supposedly  had  something  to  do 
with  the  way  Timony  used  videos 
to  deconstruct  gender  roles.  Or 
something  like  that.  And  of  course, 
the  fact  that  her  songs  were  noisy 
meant  shehadlo  be  angry,  right? 

But  when  the  academic  dis- 
course started  to  get  her  down, 
Timony  needed  to  escape.  What 
to  do?  Well ,  just  summon  your  pet 
dragon  and  fly  away.  And  luckily, 
Timony  has  room  for  all  of  us  to 
hoponwith  her.  Likeapairofmby 
slippers  that  work  in  reverse.  He- 
lium's second  album.  The  Magic 
City  (Matador),  transports  us  from 
a  world  of  dreary  black  and  white 
into  glorious  technicolour.  Timony 
is  the  captain  on  this  trip,  singing 
stories  of  a  time  when  goblins 
were  goblins,  unicorns  could  be 
used  as  sexual  aids,  and  people 
watched  puppet  shows  instead  of 
MTV.  Let  the  Jethro  Tull  com- 
parisons begin... 

"I  just  wanted  a  total  change 
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from  the  first  record,"  says  Timony 
from  her  apartment  in  Boston,  well- 
rested  after  retuming  from  the 
band's  European  trek 
with  Sleater-Kinney. 
"I  was  so  sick  of  being 
labeled  this  angry 
feminist.  But  I  don't 
think  there's  a  theme  or  a  concept 
to  the  record.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
songs  are  quite  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  one  another." 

Timony  may  deny  any  thematic 
overtones,  but  The  Magic  City 
flows  beautifully  from  start  to  fin- 
ish like  an  old  story book.The open- 
ingrumbler"Vibrations"  wouldn't 
sound  out  of  place  on  the  assertive 
Dirt  of  Luck,  but  from  there,  the 
real  joumey  begins.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  Magic  City,  Helium 
dredges  up  ghosts  from  two  of 


Helium 
Oct.  29 
The  Horseshoe 


music's  most  neglected  eras — 
'70s  art-rock  and  '80s  new 
wave — and  waltz  with  them  across 
the  disco  fioor;  the 
two-part  "Revolution 
of  Hearts"  opens  with 
more  guitar  noodling 
than  an  entire  Rush 
album,  but  then  kicks  into  an 
electro-groove  that  DJ 's  could  slap 
on  after  Daft  Punk's  "Da  Funk" 
without  cramping  anyone' s  style. 

However,  8-minutejams  don't 
sit  too  well  with  indie-pop  fans 
who  immediately  write  off  any 
song  longer  than  three  minutes  as 
progressive  hippie  shit.  Timony  has 
never  been  a  fan  of  labels,  and 
surely  shecan' t  be  thrilled  with  the 
recent  efforts  oiAlternative  Press 
to  turn  her  intoa  poster  girl  forthe 
Dungeons  and  Dragons  set.  In- 


spired perhaps  by  the  dragon  draw- 
ing that  graces  the  new  record's 
back  cover,  the  music  mag  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  idea  to  drag 
Timony,drummerShawn  Devlin, 
and  bassist  Ash  Bowie  (who  also 
moonlights  in  Pol  vo)  to  a  Medieval 
Times  restaurant,  and  deck  them 
out  in  14th  century  armour  and 
broadswords  forthe  accompany- 
ing photo  spread.  The  uncomfort- 
able looks  on  their  faces  say  it  all. 

"1  wasjust  reading  that  article," 
says  Timony ,  a  hint  of  disappoint- 
ment in  her  voice.  "We  weren't 
really  into  the  idea  of  going  to 
Medieval  Times  and  we  didn' t  like 
the  idea  of  ha  vi  ng  our  picture  taken 
with  those  clothes.  It  was  really 
ridiculous.  But  we  decided  to  do  it 
any  way — people  need  something 
to  write  about.  But  yeah,  we 
thought  it  went  too  far. 

"But  it  actually  bothers  me  more 
that  people  think  that  if  a  song  is 
three  minutes  and  has  an  instantly 
catchy  hook  that  it's  pop.  I  don't 
like  that  word,  'pop.'  Pop  to  me  is 
somethingbad,  likeTop40or  some- 
thing." 

As  captivating  as  Timony' s 
dreamy  melodies  can  be,  she  can 
rest  assured  that  Casey  Kasem 
won't  be  callingoutHelium'sname 
anytime  soon.  Helium  may  have 
jokingly  titled  their  1997  EP  No 
Guitars,  but  at  the  rate  they're 
travelling,  pretty  soon  there  may 
not  be  much  to  laugh  about. 

"Isn' t  everyone  saying  that  rock 
is  dead?"  Timony  asks  facetiously. 
"We  don't  really  pay  attention  to 
what  other  people  are  doing — I 
ha ven '  t  watched  MTV  i  n  the  long- 
est time.  We  as  a  band  are  getting 
bored  with  rock  music,  but  it's  not 
a  response  to  what  other  people 
are  doing  or  saying.  Like,  if  you  eat 
spaghetti  every  day,  you're  going 
to  get  pretty  sick  of  spaghetti." 


Woodsworth  College 

presents  its  Annual  Fall  Lecture 


"A  Statistical  Portrait 
of  Canada:  Major  Social 
and  Economic  Trends" 

Dr.  Ivan  Fellegi 
Chief  Statistician  of  Canada 

Wednesday,  October  29th,  1997 
at  7:30  p.m. 

Innis  College  Town  Hall 
2  Sussex  Avenue 
University  of  Toronto 

ADMISSION  IS  FREE 

For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-4197  or  (416)  978-5301 


Monday,  October  27, 1997 


Arts  &  Culture 


THE  VARSITY 


1  1 


So  you've  seen  Trainspotting, 
you  iQntedSiiallow  Crave,  and 
you  ihink  you're  ready  to  wor- 
ship at  the  altar  of  Danny  Boyle, 
John  Hodge,  and  Andrew 
MacDonald.  Sorry  to  say  it,  my 
angels,  but  it's  time  to  head 
back  to  the  local  theatre  and 
catch  yet  another  classic  from 
the  Scottish  whiz  kids  who  ac- 
tually made  you  laugh  by  send- 
ing a  heroin  addict  into  a  toilet. 

Still,  ifyou' re  Itkenie  (lucky 
you),  then  you've  been  going 
mad  to  see  tiii  s  mo  vi  e  since  you 
first  heard  about  it.  Even  if,  in 
their  crazy  and  unpredictable 
way,  the  lads  have  decided  to 
follow  up  theirintemational  hit 
with  a  romantic  comedy. 

OK.  I  was  just  as  stunned  as 
you  when  I  first  heard  this,  but, 
honestly  speaking,  I  soon 
warmed  to  the  idea.  If  there's 
any  genre  in  Hollywood  that 
needed  to  be  fucked  with,  it 
would  have  to  be  the  romantic 
comedy. 

.  And  ftick  with  it  they  did.  A 
Life  I^ss  Ordinary  is  the  .story 
of  the  world '  s  most  unlikely  cou- 
ple. Ewan  MacGregor  plays 
Robert,  anice  guy  whose  li  fe  has 
just  gone  down  the  toilet  (he 
loses  his  job,  his  girlfriend,  his 
piece  of  shit  car,  and  all  the  rest 
ofhis  worldly  possessions  inone 
day — ^you  know,  the  usual  sce- 
nario) who  accidentally  kidnaps 
Celine  (Cameron  Diaz),  the 


bored  daughterof  his  formerboss. 

In  a  mad  twist  on  the  deus  ex 
maehina  concept,  the  reason  that 
Robert  and  Celine  have  been 
Ih  rown  together  i  n  such  a  wildl  y 
unlikely  way  is  because  God 
decided  that  they  needed  to  fall 
in  love.  So,  obviously,  the  su- 
preme being  sends  down  his  two 
best  operatives  (Holly  Hunter 
and  Delroy  Li  ndo)  to  make  sure 
that  it  all  happens  as  it  should. 

Which  means  that  the  two 
lovebirds  are  shot  at,  kidnapped, 
forced  to  dig  their  own  graves 
(Ewan  was  csjxicially  cute  when 
he  cried  all  overhis  shovel),  and 
chased  Terminator-style  down 
a  highway  (ifyou  thought  Arnold 
Schwarznegger  was  scary,  wait 
till  you  see  Holly  Hunter  as  the 
demon  who  refuses  to  die). 
Which  all  just  goes  to  show  that 
itreally  takesalot  moreeffortto 
make  people  fall  in  love  these 
days. 

But  did  I  like  the  movie,  you 
ask? 

Of  course  I  did.  It  was  funny, 
it  was  sexy  (especially  thalpart 
when  the  two  of  them  kiss  and 
there' s  this  suing  of  spit  hanging 
between  their  mouths... now 
that's  tasty),  the  two  leads  had  : 
an  excellent  chemistry,  and  the 
supporting  cast  was  simply 
marvelous,  darling.  But... and 
there' s  al  ways  a  but  somewhere 
...it  was  no  Trainspotting. 

ALLEENMIRAKIAN 


UniversaC  CCinic 
of  'BCectroCysis 


PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

•  Specializing  in  Women  and  Men 

•  Sterile  Disposable  Gloves  and  Needles 

•  Body  Waxing  Available 

•  Free  Consultation 
EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  APPOINTMENTS  AVAILABLE 

Certified  Electrologist  &  Aesthetician 
Highly  Qualified  •  Recommended  by  physicians 


Student  & 
Newcomers 
Discount 


961-8464 


Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  St.  (  at  Bloor  )  Suite  922 


Does  it  strike  anyone  else  as  more 
than  a  little  hypocritical  that  while 
reports  of  dirty  men  getting  busted 
for  distributing  child  pornography 
over  the  Internet  become  increas- 
ingly common,  the  latest  film  ver- 
sionof  Vladimir  Nabakov's  clas- 
sic novel  about  pedophilia,Lo/(Ya, 
cannot  find  a  North  American  dis- 
tributor, despite  rave  reviews  over- 
seas (not  to  mention  a  $65  million 
budget)? 

North  America  does  not  appear 
to  have  much  difficulty  with  un- 
derage girls  being  held  up  as  ob- 
jects of  beauty.  Sure,  you 'II  occa- 
sionally see  Jeannie  Bekker  won- 
dering on  Fashion  Television  if 
maybe  the  girls  are  getting  a  little 
too  young,  but  the  worries  tend  to 
be  over  whether  they  are  "missing 
out  on  their  childhood,"  and  not 
over  whether  there  is  something 
wrong  in  principle  with  1 3  yearold 
models  strutting  their  stuff  on  the  ■ 
catwalk.  But  this  is  hardly  sur- 
prising. After  all,  our  ideals  of 
beauty  (for  men  as  well  as 
women)  are  strongly  adolescent: 
clear,  smooth  skin  and  lean,  hair- 
less bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  go 
absolutely  apeshit  at  the  idea  of. 
young  girls  being  held  up  as  ap- 
propriate objects  of  lust.  So  pur- 
veyors of  netpom  head  for  the 
big  house,  and  the  Alberta 
treasurer  calls  for  murder 
ous  child  molesters  like 
Clifford  Olson  to  be  let 
loose  in  the  gen 

eral  prison  popu-  ■  ♦  ^  #^  ^  a. 
lationsothatthe 

convicts 
can  do  what 
society  is 

afraid  to.  And  of  course,  Adrian 
(9  ]/2  Weeks)  Lyne's.  movie  of 
Nabakov' s  beautifully  ambiguous 
book  cannot  be  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 


Kiss  the  girls 


Off  The  Potter 


Somewhere  in  all  of  this  is  a 
very  fine  line  between  the  beauti  - 
ful,  which  is  an  aesthetic  notion, 
and  the  attractive,  which  is  an 
sexual  one.  Adolescence 
blurs  this  line,  and  it  is  one 
which  television  produc- 
ers, Hollywood,  and 
theadvertisingindus- 
try  are  adept  at 
walking.  Televi- 
sion shows  like 
Sabrina  th^ 
Teenage  Witcf4 
walk  this  line,  as 
does  a  current 
Bell  Canada 
commercial  for 
some  new  busi- 
ness call  display 
feature. 

In  the  ad,  a* 
pretty  girl  of 
about  15  alter- 
nates between- 
lounging  on  a 
couch  talking 
with  a  friend 
about  (what 
else?)  boys,  and 
sitfingupprimly 
pretending  to  be 
dad's  secretary, 
her  tight  sweater 
making  it  clear 
that  she  is  not 
quite  as  young  as  we 

might  have  thought  at  first. 
It  is  a  tremendously  am- 
biguous image. 

The  genius  of  this 
ad  is  that  the  girl  in 
it  is  ostensibly 
merely  pretty;  if 
I  find  her  ac- 
tually attrac- 
tive, then 
r  m  the  one  with  the  problem,  right? 
They  have  you  in  the  position  where 
you  cannot  even  mention  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
exploitative  withoutcomingacross 


as  a  pervert.  And  this  ramifies 
throughout  our  culture,  with  the 
logical  conclusion  being  the  ab- 
surdity of  Jon  Benet  Ramsey,  the 


six-year-old  American  beauty 
queen  murdered  last  year  by — 
who?  Her  mother?  Her  father?  A 
spumed  suitor? 

Thedeep  hypocrisy  in  all  this  is 
that  we  are  forced  to  deny  that  we 
find  certain  taboo  images  sexual, 
even  erotic,  while  those  very  same 
reactions  are  exploited  in  order  to 
sell  a  product  or  a  television  pro- 
gramme. And  when  a  movie 
comes  along  that  dares  to  actu- 
ally address  some  of  the  more 
unpleasant  aspects  of  human 
sexuality,  people  get  all 
squirrelly. 

The  mark  of  a  civilized 
people  is  not  that  they  have 
managed  to  purge  themselves 
of  various  unhealthy  and  base 
desires.  Rather,  it  is  that  they 
have  developed  the  capacity 
to  confront  those  desires 
head-on,  to  recognize  them 
for  what  they  are,  and  have 
made  a  concerted  effort  to 
not  let  them  dictate  their 
behaviour.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  yet  reached 
such  an  admittedly  Utopian 
state.  As  Adrian  Lyne  re- 
marked in  a  recent  inter- 
view, "If  I  were  making  a 
movie  about  1 3  year-olds 
getting  hacked  to  pieces 
by  cannibals,  there  would 
be  no  problem." 

Shit  or  get  off  the  Potter 

appears  bi-weekly. 


BODY  NUTRITION 


SDGrosvenorSt 
Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA 


Lowest  Priced  Supp  is 
In  Canada  GUARAi  4 .  J 


to 

T3 
T3 


2 


1 


Saturday 

November  8th,  1997 
1  p,m,  to  5  p»m. 


Sumptuous  Treats 
Hand-crafted  Items 
Unique  gift  ideas 


918  Bathurst  Street 
For  info:  534-4302 

We're  just  a  few  blocks 
north  of  Bathurst  Subway. 


Come  early!!  The  good  stuff  goes  fast!! 


1997-98 


"Explorations"  is  a  monthly  series  of 
workshops  and  panels  on  a  wide 
range  of  exciting  topics  ranging  in 
Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual/Transgender  Studies. 

The  workshops  and  panels  run  from  7:30  to 
9:00pm  each  month  in  the  Walden  Room  in 
University  College  Union  (79  St.  George  St.). 
The  events  are  FREE.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

For  more  information: 

SEC@campuslife.  utoronto.  ca 
http://sec.campuslife.utoronto.  c  a/events. html 
978-8732  (97-UTSEC) 
925-XTRA.  ext  2870 


Monday,  October  27  (8:00pm) 
^   KATHLEEN  ROCKHILL  (OISE/UT)  will  give  her  talk 

"Bodysc(r)apes:  Sexuality  and  Disability" . 


Monday,  November  24 

Presentation  on  U  of  T's  new  Sexual  Diversity  Program. 
DAVID  TOWNSHEND  (English,  U  of  T)  and  members  of 
the  Sexual  Diversity  Committee  will  provide  information 
and  answer  questions  about  the  program. 


Monday,  December  1 

Visual  artist  STEPHEN  ANDREWS  will  make  a 
presentation  (with  slides)  entitled  "Approaching  Zero". 


Monday,  January  26 

Panel  on  "Queer  Student  Activism  in  the  90s". 
Representatives  from  York,  U  of  T  and  Ryerson  will  join 
in  the  disctission.  This  event  coincides  with  SEC's 
Sexuality  Awareness  Week  (Jan.  26  -  Feb.  1). 


Monday,  February  9 

Panel  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month,  organized  by 
WESLEY  CRICHLOW  (OISE/UT;  A  Different  Booklist). 


Wednesday,  March  11 

NIKKI  GERSHBIAN  (Faculty  of  Law,  U  of  T)  will  give 
her  talk  "Marry  This:  Why  Gays  and  Lesbians  should  say 
7  Don't'  to  Same  Sex  Marriage  ". 


Monday,  April  20 

ELLEN  FLANDERS  of  the  Inside/Out  CoUective  will 
make  a  presentation,  with  visuals,  entitled  "  'Flat  as  a 
Board  and  Easy  to  Nail':  Our  Personal  Best  Getting 
Better!  Ten  years  of  Queer  Film-Making". 

Monday,  May  11 

ALLYSON  MITCHELL  (Fihn-maker;  Women's  Shidies, 
York  U)  will  give  a  slide  presentation  entitled  "Lezzie 
Graffiti:  Queers  Marking  Urban  Space". 


Presented  by: 


U  of  T  Sexual  Educatto 


s.e.c. 


&  Peer  Counselling  Ceatre 


A  > 

Toronto  Centre 
For  Lesbian  and 

Gay  Studies 
A  > 


Sponsored  in  part  by: 


DO 


STIlnENT  4FFAIRS 


ACC  understands  that  you  have  lots  of  things 
to  do  with  your  money.  So  we've  designed  a 
variety  of packages  to  save  you  money  on  all  your 
telecommunication  needs. 

The  ACC  Long  Distance  Connection 

Choose  from  one  of  three  great  long  distance  plans: 

40/30  Connection 

Save  up  to  40%  on  top  of  the  phone  company's  time 
and  day  discounts. 

5-Hour  Connection 

5  Hours  of  calHng  anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  for 
only  $28.95  per  month.' 

10-15-20  Connection 

ACC's  newest  plan  offers  great  per  minute  rates  across 
North  America. 

Remember,  you'll  always  save  40%  on  all  inter- 
national calls,  anytime  with  any  of  ACC's  long 
distance  plans. 

The  Net  Connection 

•  Unlimited  Internet  Access:  $19. 95  per  month  for 
ACC  long  distance  customers  and  $24.95  per  month 
for  Internet  service  only. 

•  FREE  ICAN.NET™  software,  including  a  licensed 
version  of  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  (with  web, 
e-mail,  and  news  services). 


ACC's  iGuide  features  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  the  Internet  from  the  basics  of  the  Internet 
to  more  advanced  topics.  The  iGuide  insuUs  auto- 
matically on  your  computer. 


The  Paging  Connection 

•  Monthly  airtime  for  only  $6.95  per  month. 

•  A  Motorola  Pronto  pager  for  just  $69.95. 


The  ACC  Connection 

•  No  hidden  charges  or  registration  fees. 

•  24  hour,  toll-free  Customer  HelpLine. 

•  One  convenient  easy-to-read  invoice  for  both  long 
distance  and  Internet. 

'  Calls  made  i(>  difTcrem  arcii  are  raced  diflrecenily.  Fur  example,  a  call  made  from  ToronKi  iii 
Halifax  is  raced  xs  2:1.  This  means  a  line  minute  phciiic  call  is  ciiuiiied  xs  two  minutes 
iiiwaids  yiiur  allotted  time  each  alendar  mnnth. 


T^icACC, 


Call  Us  Today  for  Great  Savings! 

1-888-274-7920 

Your  participation  helps  support  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Reaping  a  Harvest 
of  equality  at  Erindale 


BY  RANDY  MACDONALD 

It  is  rather  appropriate,  even  felici- 
tous, that  liieatre  Erindale  would 
choose  to  present  Rasmussen, 
Rasmussen,  Savage  and  Wheel- 
er's A  Harvest  Yet  to  Reap.  The 
play's  events  are  closely  analo- 
gous to  what  the  Theatre  signifies 
at  Erindale;  an  elfort  to  cultivate 
an  otherwise  impovenshed  cul- 
tural landscape.//arvesr  is  an  origi- 
nal collective  docu-drama  based 
onthepopularcollectionof  1  e  tters, 
diaries,  and  photographs.  It  por- 
trays the  plight  of  Canada's  first 
women  settlers,  who  were  faced 
with  the  threefold  adversity  of  an 
unforgiving  climate,  starting  from 
scratch,  and  an  imported  Victo- 
rian ethos  that  sought  to  oppress 
them. 

I  n  nascent  Canada,  women  not 
only  endured  inordinate  servility 
but  were  commodified  frotn  the 
outset.  Lonely  European 
bachelorettes  responded  to  ads 
from  overseas  in  a  kind  of  cross- 
atlantic  Dating  Game  and  were 
dubbed  mail  order  brides.  How- 
ever, unlike  today's  version  of 
that  perennial  game,  the  only 
knowledge  the  woman  had  of  the 
male  candidate  was  a  written 
physical  description  and  letters  of 
approval  from  clergymen  and 
police.  Naturally,th!ngsdidn'tal- 
ways  run  smoothly  once  the  par- 
ties met:  in  the  play,  a  would-be 
hubby  immediately  jilts  his  new 
wife  fappropriately  named  Miss 
Price),  as  her  looks  do  not  meet 
his  standards. 

Clai  re  D' Angelo,  who  plays  the 
neglected  Miss  E*rice,  learned 
marry  i  ng  into  wealth  was  a  mixed 
blessing  for  these  women. 

"Because  there  was  so  much 
land,"  she  says,  "it  was  easy  for 
men  to  leave  their  homes  and  go 
off  with  other  women  and  then  sell 
their  land  without  even  telling  the 
wife  or  mother." 

D'  Angelo  also  discovered  that 
the  birth  control  situation  was  just 
as  precarious  then  as  now:  women 
actuaDy  used  brownie  mix  or  sponge 


and  vinegar  to  do  the  trick.  But 
Harvest 's  women  do  not  bear  the 
yoke  without  complaint  or  knowl- 
edge of  how  that  yoke  got  there. 

"[The  play  is]  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  men  and  women  due  to 
the  separate  spheres  idea  that 
caaae  in  during  the  1800's," 
D' Angelo  says.  "It's  a  lot  about 
women's  struggle  and  their 
strength  to  overcome  any  obsta- 
cles." 

Mimi  Mekler,  who  adapted  and 
directsthe  play,  promises  a  multi- 
media lour  de  force. 

"It's  certainly  not  a  series  of 
people  standing  and  reading  let- 
ters. It's  filled  with  song,  debate, 
a  play  within  a  play, dance,  and  so 
on.  There  are  approximately  300 
slides  wh  1  c  h  axe  photos  and  a  few 
posters  anddocumentsof  the  pe- 
riod from  roughly  the  turn  of  the 
century  up  until  1929.  They're 
wonderful  pictures  and  they '  11  be 
used  to  inform  the  story  as  the 
play  is  a  workshop  production. 
We  hope  the  photographs  will 
give  people  a  sense  of  what  it  was 
really  Uke  to  be  there."  The  play 
also  features  ISO  different  char- 
acters! 

Harvest's  story  has  obvious 
contemporary  analogue  and  there- 
fore, heightened  significance.Jt  is 
especially  relevant  today,  with  the 
ascendant  American  evangelical 
Christian  men '  s  movement  known 
as  the  Promise  Keepers  operati  ng 
under  the  rubric  of  family  values 
and  brotherhood  and  exuding  an 
esprit  de  corps  for  patriarchal 
revival. 

"The  Promise  Keepers  arc  a 
very  interesting  group"  says 
Mekler.  "Although  they  pledge 
fidelity  and  respect ...  they  are 
also  very  adamant  that  the  man  i  s 
the  head  of  the  household.  There 
was  a  [recent]  confrontation 
which  the  Globe  and  Mail  re- 
ported where  a  man  [at  a  rally] 
shouted  to  a  woman  who  was 
questioning  them,  "Why  don't  you 
go  home  and  make  lunch?' This  is 
exactly  what  the  premier  of  Sas- 
katchewan said  to  the  women 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

Rethinking  Health  and  Healing:  Towards 
an  Inclusive  Health  Care  System 

Conference  to  be  Held  February  26  &  27, 1998 

Our  goals  arc  lo  educate  parlicipants  about  the 
allernalives  lo  standard  medical  care  and  to  provide  an 
open  forum  to  explore  the  building  of  a  comprehensive 
health  care  system  responsive  lo  the  needs  of  the  entire 
community. 

Proposals  should  address: 

•  the  importance  of  health  promotion  and 
preventative  measures 

•  feminist  and  anti-oppression  critiques  of  the 
medical  model 

•  holistic  health  care  (mental,  emotional,  spiritual, 
physical,  social) 

•  the  democratization  of  health  care 

•  the  ways  people  take  control  of  their  health  care 

Presentations  will  include  workshops,  multi-media 
and  panel  presentations  and  papers.  Proposals 
should  be  typed,  double-spaced,  and  no  more  than 
150  words. 

Deadline  for  Submission:  December  1, 1997 
Please  send  to: 

Graduate  Students'  Union,  16  Bancroft  Avenue 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5S  ICl 
Phone:  (416)978-2391  Fax:  (416)971-2362 
F>mail:  gsu@campuslife.utoionto.ca 
Website:  htlp://www.utoronto.ca/gsunion/ 


who  were  trying  to  get  the  [right 
to]  vote.  He  said,  'Have  you  done 
your  lunch  and  dishes?  If  you 
haven't,  go  home,  because  you 
won't  get  any  votes  from  me.' 
It's  exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing 
that's  being  said  in  society  to- 
day." 

Mekler  was  particularly  struck 
by  these  remarks  as  such  senti- 
ments were  phrased  almost  ver- 
batim in  Harvest's  text. 

'The  battle  is  far  from  over," 
she  says. 

A  Harvest  Yet  to  Reap  runs 
from  Oct.  29th  to  Nov.  I  at  8pm 
and  Nov.  1-2  at  2pm.  A  shuttle 
bus  runs  between  the  Si. 
George  and  the  Erindale  Cam- 
pus from  the  Medical  Science's 
building  (right  beside  Convo- 
cation Hall)  and  tickets  for  the 
bus  can  be  purchased  at  Hart 
House.  Tickets  for  the  play  can 
be  reaped  by  calling  Theatre 
Erindale 's  box  office  at  (905) 
569-4369. 


WHOLE 
LOTTA 
HARING 

V  »  1 1/ 


The  Varsity  and  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario 
have  prizes  to  give 
away  in  celebration 
of  the  Keith  Haring 
retrospective  at  the 
AGO,  on  view  until 
January  18, 1998. 
Come  down  to 
44  St.  George 
to  win  Keith  Haring 
T-shirts,  posters 
and  tickets  to  the 
exhibition. 


Savour  the 
iXavour 

of  Sri  LanAan  Si 
So\xiS\em.  Indian 
Cuisine 


Daily  Luncheon 
Bnjfel 

Iroiii  I  I        Id  >  pin 

ti-.Kiiriiii.; 
•  JO  (lilli  ix  iil  nirr\  tlislu-s 
•  .1  \\  idf  \  ;irii-l\  ot 
(li'lk*i(>i(s  \ (-t;i-(;iri.ifi 


Dinner  Menu 
after  Spnt 

Biiiyanl  Rice  dishes 
Thall  platters 
Pitu  •  String  Hoppers 
Masala  •  Dhosa 


401  Spadina  Ave '340-9133 


Arts  &  Culture 


THE  VARSITY  ]  3  " 


Men's  water  polo  mauls  Marauders,  Mustangs 


Blues  back 
in  driver's 
seat  after 
pair  of  wins 

BYRAYORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

There  are  a  million  cliches  about 
how  defence  wins  games.  This 
past  weekend  at  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre Olympic  Pool,  the  men's  wa- 
terpolo  Blues  twice  provedthat's 
the  case. 

Blues  13,  MacO 
Blues  13,  Westerns 

The  Blues  allowed  a  combined 
13  goals  in  their  two  games  on 
Saturday  and  the  job  couldn '  t  have 
been  any  easier  for  their  high- 
powered  offence,  which  polished 
off  McMaster  13-5  and  Western 
13-8. 

"We  said  we'd  focus  on  de- 
fence, and  we  did.  It  was  a  much 
better  effort  than  last  weekend 
and  we  rose  to  the  challenge,"  said 
U  of  T  head  coach  Peter  Lohasz, 
whose  squad  improved  to  7- 1  on 
the  season. 

Last  weekend,  the  Blues  found 
out  the  hard  way  about  the  impor- 
tance of  playing  well  in  their  own 
end,  as  they  were  upset  1 7- 1 5  by 
the  fifth-place  Carleton  Ravens 
for  their  first  loss  of  the  season. 
The  defeat  dropped  U  of  T  into  a 
first-place  tie  with  the  Maraud- 
ers, winners  of  fi  ve  strai ght  games 
since  their  opening-day  loss  to 
the  Blues. 
Facing  off  against  a  surging. 


TIME  OUT:  Blues  coach  Peter  Lohasz  plans  strategies  with  his  crew. 


talented  McMaster  squad  would 
seem  to  be  the  last  thing  U  of  T 
would  want  to  do,  but  the  play- 
ers worked  hard  in  practice  this 
week  to  improve,  and  they 
reaped  the  rewards  of  two  cru- 
cial victories. 

"We  came  out  against  them 
knowing  we  had  to  play  defence, 
and  we're  happy  with  our  re- 
sults," said  Blues  captain  Ted 
Bader.  "Five  goals  against 
Mac — that' sail  we  cared  about. 
We  haven't  scored  under  12 
goals  in  any  game  this  season, 
so  we're  not  worried  about  that, 
it's  our  defence  we're  working 


With  the  wins,  U  of  T  re- 
gains control  of  first  place,  gain- 
ing what  essentially  amounts  to 
a  two-game  lead  on 
McMaster — even  though  the 
Marauders  are  one  game  be- 
hind the  Blues  in  the  standings, 
they  have  now  lost  both  of  this 
season's  games  against  U  of  T, 
which  means  a  tie  won't  do 
them  any  good  when  the  playoff 
seedings  are  decided. 

The  Blues  finish  off  their  regu- 
lar season  this  week  with  four 
games  in  four  days,  all  of  them  in 
the  friendly  confines  of  the  Ol- 


ympic Pool.  The  wakeupcall  from 
Carleton  seems  to  have  prepared 
the  players  for  the  home  stretch, 
as  they  know  they  can't  take  any 
game  lightly. 

"The  loss  against  Carleton  is 
ancient  history,  but  it's  good  in  a 
way  because  we  realize  we'  re  not 
invincible.  It  brings  us  down  to 
earth  a  little  bit  and  lets  us 
reevaluate  our  season,"  said  Bader. 
"In  the  long  run,  it  might  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise." 

U  of  T's  first  game  this  week  is 
against  the  York  Yeomen  at  the 
Olympic  Pool,  7:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday. 


Keep  your  stick  on  the  ice  and^write  for  spo 


i  NEW  YORK  A  HEALTHY  INVESTMENT 

IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


Ik  CHIROPRACTIC 
COLLEGE 


Health  Care.  Those  two  words  have  been  the  source  of  much  discussion 

recently.  Probably  because  we  as  a  nation  know  the  importance  of  investing  in  a 
healthy  future. 

So  do  the  millions  of  patients  who  choose  chiropractic  as  their  preferred  source  of 
health  care.  The  chiropractic  beliefs  in  fitness,  nutrition,  prevention,  and  natural 
maintenance  make  good  sense. 

'■     ^'  mmmmmm     Wellness,  you  see,  is  the  normal  state  of  being. 

New  York  State  government  agrees.  They  have 
recently  passed  the  Insurance  Equality  bill  that 
mandates  insurance  coverage  for  chiropractic  care. 

For  over  75  years,  New  York  Chiropractic 
College  has  upheld  a  tradition  of  excellence 
in  chiropractic  higher  education.  Our  combined 
traditions,  old  and  new,  have  built  the  base  from 
which  the  chiropractic  doctors  of  the  future  are  created. 

Choose  New  York  Chiropractic  College.  A  healthy  investment  for  today  and 
tomorrow.  Visit  with  the  NYCC  representative  at  the  Graduate  and  Professional 
School  Fair  at: 

University  of  Toronto 
Educational  Opportunities  Fair 
October  29, 1997 
10:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 
Medical  Science  Building 


New  York  Chiropractic  College 

2360  State  Route  89  Seneca  Falls,  New  York  1.3148-08(X) 

Tel:  800/234-NYCC  (6922)  Fax:  315/568-3087   E-mail::  enrolnow@nycc.edu  Website  address:  www.nycc.edu 


WHEN  U  of  T  played  Western  on  Saturday,  there  was 
a  familiar  face  in  the  Olympic  Pool,  but  it  wasn't  on 
the  Blues'  side. 

It  was  that  of  last  year's  captain,  Rob  Clark,  who  is  playing  for 
Western  this  season.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  team  was  on  the 
wrong  end  of  a  13-8  defeat  to  the  Blues. 

Clark  played  well  against  his  former  team,  scoring  five  goals.  He 
was  covered  by  three  players  in  Saturday's  match,  including 
current  Blues'  captainTed  Bader,  who  had  nothing  but  kind  words 
for  his  former  teammate. 

"It's  funny  because  when  he  was  with  us  we  always  used  to 
scrimmage  against  each  other.  It  was  just  like  old  times...  I  like 
playing  against  Rob,  it's  fun,"  said  Bader,  who  himself  had  two 
goals. 

Clark,  who  won  two  provincial  titles  and  numerous  all-Ontario 
honours  in  his  career  with  the  Blues,  returned  to  his  hometown  of 
London  this  past  September  to  pursue  a  Master's  degree  in 
economics.  He  admits  he  misses  playing  for  U  of  T,  but  he  has  no 
regrets  about  his  decision  to  leave. 

"I  totally  miss  playing  with  these  guys.  They  were  great,"  Clark 
said.  "But  it's  kind  of  a  fun,  new  challenge...  I'm  there  [Western] 
for  school  and  it's  kind  of  nice  they  have  a  water  polo  team  that 
I  can  play  on." 

Even  though  the  Blues  are  in  first  place  with  a  commanding  7- 
1  record  right  now,  with  McMaster  and  York  trailing  right  behind, 
Clark  feels  his  team  has  a  shot  at  post-season  glory. 

"I  think  there  are  four  almost  equally-talented  teams  in  the 
league,  of  which  Toronto  so  far  looks  to  be  the  best.  But  come 
playoff  time,  it's  one  game,  so  anything  can  happen,"  said  Clark, 
whose  Mustangs  are  poised  to  take  the  fourth  and  final  playoff 
spot  in  Ontario.  "I  think  we  can  win  this  year,  but  it's  certainly 
no  guarantee." 

As  for  next  season,  Clark's  future  is  up  in  the  air.  He  would  also 
like  to  do  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  and  U  of  Tis  one  place  where  he'd 
like  to  go  to  do  it.  He  could  be  wearing  a  U  of  T  Speedo  as  early 
as  next  year. 
"I  could  be  back...  we'll  see,"  smiled  Clark. 

RAY  ORTIGAS 


UNIQ 


CAPUCCI 

SALON  *  SPA 

Salon  "Spa 
2254  Bloor  St.  W.,  Bloor  West  ViUage 
(416)  766-3287  (800)  974-1177 

Salon 

132  Cumberland  St.,  Yorkville 
(416)  964-7800  (888)  964-7800 

Student  discounts  available 

Models  needed  for  educational 
JL       classes.  Call  for  more  ^ 
information.  ^ 


A  Sebastian  Grand  Salon 


1  4   THE  VARSITY 


NO  ORDINARY  JOCK 

Jennifer  Jung  juggles 
work,  study,  lacrosse 
and  ball  hockey 


You  know  the  classic  stereotype  of  the  varsity  player. 
Turns  up  late  to  class  because  they  had  practice.  Hands  in 
the  term  paper  two  weeks  after  it's  due  because  of  the  big 
game  this  past  weekend.  Parties  hard  all  day,  all  night.  Treated  like 
royalty. 


byz()i:m:ijj:r 


While  this  has  never  been  a 
particularly  accurate  description 
of  U  of  T  student-athletes,  the 
current  pressures  of  rising  tuition 
fees  and  grade-point  averages  have 
pushed  this  stereotype  back  into 
the  dark  ages.  Jennifer  Jung,  cap- 
tain of  U  of  T  women's  lacrosse 
team,  knows  all  about  that.  She's 
a  part-time  student  who  works 
full-time  in  the  Intramurals  office 
at  the  Athletic  Centre,  trains  three 
times  a  week  with  the  lacrosse 
team  and  still  finds  time  for  a  bit 
of  recreational  ball  hockey. 

With  all  these  commitments, 
Jung  has  been  able  to  enjoy  her 
share  of  success.  She  was  part  of 
two  national  championship  vic- 
tories in  lacrosse  and  ball  hockey 
last  month,  and  her  Blues  are  cur- 
rently in  the  thick  of  the  race  for 
first  place  in  the  East  division  of 
the  provincial  university  lacrosse 
league.  That  said,  a  couple  of  full- 
year  courses  on  top  of  everything 
else  must  make  for  a  fairly  ex- 
hausting regiment.  Doesn't  she 
get  home  at  night  and  think,  'No 
more!'? 

"I  go  home  and  sleep  and  that 


is  all,"  says  Jung.  "I  don't  think. 
I  don't  have  to  think.  In  the  fall  I 
am  really  busy,  so  during  the  la- 
crosse season  I  just  go  home, 
sleep,  come  back.  I  do  the  same 
thingoverandover  again.  Usually 
after  the  lacrosse  season  is  fin- 
ished, 1  have  more  time  to  do  other 
things. 

"But  if  I  had  a  couple  of  nights 
off,  I'd  just  go  home  and  sit  in 
front  of  the  TV  and  do  nothing.  I 
don't  think  that's  something  I 
want  to  do,  so  I  keep  myself 
busy." 

The  most  daunting  of  Jung's 
responsibilities  seem  to  be  the 
one  she  has  as  a  Blues  lacrosse 
player,  but  she  says  it  isn't  that 
difficult  to  fulfil.  "I  think  anyone 
who  wants  to  play  a  varsity  sport 
should  go  for  it.  Lacrosse  is  such 
an  easy  sport  to  pick  up.  The  time 
commitment  isn't  as  intense  as 
some  other  sports,  so  it  can  fit 
into  your  year  schedule." 

And  developing  the  ability  to 
juggle  different  responsibilities 
can  only  help  in  the  long  run — 
this  is  the  mark  of  the  modem-day 
student-athlete,  says  Jung.  "I 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


think  people  who  play  varsity 
sports,  or  intramural  sports,  do 
better  in  school  because  they 
know  how  to  manage  their  time," 
she  explains.  "They  know  that  if 
they  have  two  hours  off,  that's 
the  two  hours  they  have  to  study 
in  because  if  they  don't  study 
then,  they  won't  get  it  done." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Jung 
mentions  intramurals  in  the  same 
breath  as  varsity  sports — through 
her  work,  she  has  seen  the  former 
play  a  crucial  role  at  the  univer- 
sity. "It's  for  people  who  don't 
necessarily  have  the  commitment 
for  varsity  [sports]  or  don't  want 
to  practise  everyday.  It  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  play  at  a  level 
where  there  are  competitive 
teams." 

As  Jen  found  out,  it  also  gives 
people  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover a  new  sport.  Ball  hockey 
was  her  first  sport,  and  in  fact,  she 
completed  her  first  degree  at  U  of 
T  without  even  picking  up  a  la- 
crosse stick.  It  was  only  when  box 
lacrosse,  the  indoor  version  of 
lacrosse,  was  popular  at  the  intra- 
mural level  that  she  noticed  the 
sport.  Some  of  the  league  conven- 
ors persuaded  her  to  attend  a  trai  n- 
ing  session. 

"I  went  out  and  I  thought  I  was 
just  going  to  watch,  but  no.  They 
gave  me  a  stick  and  I  actually  got 
to  practise  and  I  really  liked  it.  It 
was  really  different.  It  was  like 
hockey  but  up  in  the  air!"  recalls 
Jung. 

While  the  sport  made  a  good 
first  impression  on  her,  she  still 
wasn't  sure  if  she  wanted  to  con- 
tinue. "I  thought  that  women's 
lacrosse  was  a  contact  sport," 


recalls  Jen.  "I  didn't 
know  there  wasn '  t  any 
at  all,  or  that  you  didn '  t 
wear  any  equipment.  I 
was  like,  'OK,  but 
what  happens  if  you 
get  hit  by  a  ball?'  The  ball' s  in  the 
air  all  the  time  and  you  never 
know,  a  stick  could  hit  you  in  the 
face  any  time."  But  she  got  over 
those  worries,  carried  on  playing 
and  continued  to  play  over  her 
summers  as  well,  mainly  in  a  rec- 
reational league  in  Oshawa. 

When  Jen  first  started  out,  her 
remarkable  speed  was  her  main 
asset.  "In  my  first  year  the  stick 
skills  just  weren't  there,  but  if  I 
could  run  faster  than  anyone  else, 
then  I  could  make  it  to  the  goal 
because  they  couldn't  catch  me," 
she  remarked. 

Her  quickness  continued  to  be 
useful  when  she  joined  the  On- 
tario provincial  team.  "Speedjust 
helps  because  it's  all  passing," 
Jen  says.  "That's  probably  the 
most  important  thing  I  learned 
with  them,  that  the  ball  should  be 
passed.  I've  seen  some  of  the 
tapes  from  the  Worid  Cup...  it's 
an  awesome  game  to  watch  when 
the  ball  starts  moving  around  like 
that." 

Passing  skills  are  not  all  that  Jen 
has  brought  back  from  her  provin- 


cial ventures.  She  was  forced  out  of 
her  usual  central  position  and  got 
a  bit  of  experience  on  defence. 
"They  were  short  on  'D'  and  the 
players  in  the  Ontario  team  are  a 
higher  level  than  I  am,"  explained 
Jung  with  typical  modesty. 
"They're  just  really  good — some 
of  them  had  played  nationals,  so 
whatever  position  they  gave  me,  I 
would  take! 

"I  went  there  for  the  experience 
and  I  learned  so  much  stuff  that  I 
could  take  back  and  let  everyone 
know.  I  learned  drills  that  could 
improve  our  game  here.  Ontario 
just  gave  me  such  a  broader  idea  of 
what  lacrosse  is." 

It  is  this  experience,  combined 
with  her  positive  attitude,  that 
has  made  her  such  a  strong  team 
captain,  says  Todd  Pepper,  her 
coach  at  U  of  T.  "She  helps  me 
communicate  with  the  team  and 
helps  them  communicate  with  me. 
Together,  we  can  explain  what  we 
want  the  team  to  be  doing.  She 
knows  if  there  is  something  we 
need  to  work  on  or  something  we 
need  to  talk  about,"  he  says. 


Having  decided  to  pass  on  the 
tryouts  for  the  national  team 
("I've  only  been  playing  for  two 
years,"  being  her  rationale),  Jen 
has  another  four  years  to  wait 
until  the  next  Worid  Cup  rolls 
around.  This  is  obviously  her  long 
term  goal,  although  she  is  keen  to 
stress  how  high  the  standards  of 
the  other  players  are.  But  her 
coach  thinks  she  could  go  all  the 
way.  "It's  something  she  wants 
to  do,  and  she  could  do  it  if  she 
really  wanted  to,"  says  Pepper. 
"Whatever  happens  though,  she 
knows  she  wants  to  be  playing  for 
as  long  as  possible." 

Apparently,  she  does. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  going  until 
I  can't  run  anymore,"  says  Jen. 
"If  I've  still  got  my  speed  at  50, 
then  I'll  still  be  playing." 

it's  that  spirit  which  keeps 
Jung  and  hundreds  of  university 
athletes  like  her  at  the  top  of  their 
games  as  they  attempt  to  balance 
theircourse  loads  and  finance  their 
tuition  fees.  They  do  not  fit  the 
stereotype  of  the  typical  varsity 
athlete.  They  create  their  own. 


(Hat)  Trick  or  Treat 
Men's  Hockey  vs  Laurentian 

Friday,  October  31  @  7:30pm 
FreeAXS  with  costume  &  halUiwe'en goodies 

Men's  Hockey  vs  Ryerson 

Saturday,  November  1  @  7:30pm 
Varsity  Arena 

Tickets  are  $3  for  students 
SPORT AXS  PASS  holders ^et  in  FREE 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 
Week  of  October  20 

Tricia  Hewson  -  Soccer 
Albert  Tseng  -  Tennis 


Monday,  October  27, 1997 


Classifieds 


15  ^ 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9,00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non«business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Announcements 


BAH  A' I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 

FREE  CATS 

Clean,  healthy,  playful  and  affectionate. 
Neutered,  spayed  and  vaccinated.  Female 
is  black,  male  is  orange  tabby.  Free  travel 
case  and  litter  box.  Call  416-537- 1 727. 

FOUND 

String  of  pearls  with  clasp.  Comer  of 
Hoskin  &  Queen's  Park.  Call  598- 1 982. 


Helpwanted 


WORK  AT  HOME 

Set  your  own  hours!  P/T  or  F/T  mail 
handlers formaihng company.  Sendname, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232)  126  -  268 
Parliament  Street,  Toronto,  ON  MSA  3A4. 

MAILBOXES  ETC. 

Located  at  40 1  and  Dufferin  (across  from 
Yorkdale)  now  hiring  part-time  day  for 
the  position  of  Sales  Associate.  Must 
have  computer  knowledge  and  sales 
experience.  Fax  resumes  at  (905)  629- 
0021  4pm -8pm. 

JOBS,  JOBS,  JOBS 

Telesales,  contact  established  clients,  book 
appointments,  customer  service,  part-time, 
flexible  hours,  salary,  training,  home  work, 
savetimeandmoney.  Call  now:  4 16-324- 
9927. 

NEED  MONEY!!!! 

American  Company  seeks  young  people 
for  booming  business,  languages  an  asset. 
Call  Eytan- (4 16)  650-5059. 

SUPERSESSIONS 

is  recruiting  students  to  fill  part  time 
assistant  organizer  positions  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  is  trust  worthy,  dependable, 
organized,  and  experienced  in  customer 
relations.  For  more  information  call  Joel 
at  1-888-644-3888. 

SUPERSESSIONS 

is  recruiting  students  to  fill  part  time 
promotions  positions  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  We  are  looking  for  students  who 
are  familiar  with  the  university,  reliable 
and  responsible.  For  more  information 
call  Joel  at  1-888-644-3888. 

CHILD  CARE 

Earn  extra  $  working  convention  children' s 
programs.  Temp,  p/t,  fix  hrs.  $9-10/hr. 
Exp.  and  ref.  req.  Call  800-942-9947. 

VOLUNTEERS  WANTED 

Progressive  information  service  seeks 
volunteers  for  interesting  research, 
Internet,  publishing,  and  office  tasks/ 
projects.  Connexions 4 1 6-537-3949. 


Miscellaneous 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderful 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8- 1 0  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removeable  disk  drive  2  GB-t-  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SS  AE  to:  FUTURA 1 ,  BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 

TROUBLE  STUDYING  AND 
CONCENTRATING? 

Experience  an  amazing  "mind  food" 
formula  designed  to  provide  key  nutrients 
to  the  brain  resulting  in  mental  alertness 
and  a  sense  of  energized  well-being.  Call: 
Carlos  366-8906. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experiencein  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip  &  Fall,  Insurance  Claims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(416)489-8890. 

TRAVEL  $  -  TEACH  ENGLISH 

5  day  /40hr.  (Oct.  22-26)  TESOL 
certification  course.  1 ,000'sofjobs!FREE 
info  pac  toll  free  1  -888-270-2941 . 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing. 
Excellent  Credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results!  (416) 
631-6492. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's 
office  near  University.  Steriledisposable 
needles.  Student  rates  available.  Free 
consultation  and  sample  treatment.  1 23 
Edward  Street,  979- 1331. 

BUSY,  LASY  OR  DON'T 

have  a  computer.  Need  essays  or  reports 
typed  and/or  edi  ted  f or  you .  Rates  start  at 
$4  per  page.  Call  964-2938. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 

NEED  HELP  WRITING 

in  English?  Doctor  English  will  edit  your 
material,  making  sure  it's  grammatically 
and  culturally  correct.  Check  us  out  at 
www.doctorenglish.com  soon. 

DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 

meaningless  and  empty?  Toronto  Alliance 
Church  -  A  Place  to  Belong!  A  Place  to 
Meet  God!  Sundays,  250  Manning  Ave. 
703-8211. 

ATTENTION  YOUNG 
PROFESSORS 

Want  to  get  rid  of  your  accent?  A  certified 
speech-languagepathologistcanhelpyou. 
Call  Fran  at  (416)  652-9460. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master' s 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or othermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGillgraduate  (Post-Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and,  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
quesfions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Markefing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322-5890. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in  each 
class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923-0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-593  8. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4193.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats 
range  from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour 
weekend  courses  available  for  $195. 
Richardson  -  Since  1979  - 
www.prep.com  or  learn@prep.com  or 
(416)410-PREP. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 16)  924-3240. 

MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary  /Col  lege  /University. Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  II  days  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 189. 

ADVANCED  ESL 

evening  classes:  Emphasis  on  listening 
and  speaking  skills.  Small  group;  qualified 
and  experienced  teacher;  competitive 
rates.  Call  Anna  Parry  (416)  964-0802. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  8  year 
tutoring  experience.  Home  visited.  Former 
teaching  assistant.  Why  pay  agencies? 
Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical  Engineering, 
M.A.  Economics,  M.S.  Statistics.  (416) 
656-7938. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly ,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


MED  SCHOOL  ESSAY 

EDITOR.  Make  the  best  first  impression 
possible.  Over  5  yrs  experience.  Call 
Cannine(416)578-4171. 

LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  born  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Eric 
at41 6-968-9849  for  details. 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 

Centeris  now  hiring  dynamic, enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

EXPERIENCED  E.S.L. 

instructor,  specializing  in  teaching 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Korean  students. 
$10.00  per  hour.  Call  Larry  at  920-9669. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  RELL^BLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25 .  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY 

and  time!  Professional  essays,  resumes, 
theses,  reports,  proofreading,  printing, 
binding,  Internet  subject  serches,  etc., 
done  by  qualified  word  processors  for 
THE  LOWEST  PRICE,  guaranteed!  Call 
ASAP  WORD  PROCESSING,  24  hours 
at  (416)  817-4787.  E-mail 
asapwp@interlog.  Special ratefor return 
customers. 

FLYING  FINGERS 

. .  .a  service  like  no  other.  Full  document 
preparation  services.  Transcription  of 
reports  and  interviews  are  our  specialty. 
Rates  to  fit  your  budget,  quick  turnaround 
time.  Contact  Maureen  @  905-76 1  -6306. 


CLASSIFIED  ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  tor  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 
Deadlines:  Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  Issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Please  write  classified  ad  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  attach  to  this  form. 
Number  of  insertions  


Date(s)  of  lnsertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  {  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address  
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Football  ends  on  winning  note 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 

'All's  well  that  end's  well,'  goes 
the  saying.  The  1997  U  of  T 
football  Blues  are  hoping  that 
adage  applies  to  them  too. 

The  Blues  capped  off  their  dis- 
appointing season  with  an  en- 
couraging 22-13  win  over  the 
Windsor  Lancers.  It  was  their 
second  victory  of  the  year. 

"It  was  nice  to  win,"  said  U  of 
T  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe,  whose 
team  will  be  missing  the  playoffs 
for  the  second  straight  year.  "It 
really  set  the  tone  for  next  year 
and  that's  what  we  were  hoping 
to  do." 

Blues  22,  Windsor  13 

Bigcontributionstothewincame 
from  a  stellar  U  of  T  defence  that 
held  the  Lancers  to  only  263  total 
yards.  The  Blues  also  had  six  in- 
terceptions, two  each  from  Mat 
Dajnowiec  and  Nigel  Hoyte,  but 
none  more  crucial  than  the  one  by 
Cameron  Lee  late  in  the  final  quar- 
ter. The  fourth-year  safety  picked 
off  a  Morgan  Gallagher  pass  at  the 
Windsor  22  and  returned  it  back 
to  the  four-yard-line,  setting  up 
an  eventual  Toronto  touchdown 
that  quashed  the  Lancers'  come- 
back threat.  Ironically,  it  was  Lee 
who  decided  the  Blues'  13-12 
victory  over  Windsor  last  year 
with  a  50-yard  touchdown  return 
off  another  interception. 


The  Blues  offence  also  played 
a  big  role  in  the  game  but  had  to 
overcome  a  rash  of  penalties  first. 
On  one  drive  in  the  first  quarter,  a 
3 1  -yard  run  by  James  Baskin  and 
another  16-yarder  by  John 
Kotsopoulos  were  negated  by 
some  inexcusable  penalties  by  the 
Blues'  offensive  linemen. 

Their  fortunes  didn't  turn 
around  until  the  1 2:45  mark  of  the 
second  quarter  when  Kotsopoulos 
scored  U  of  T's  first  offensive 
points  with  a  24-yard  touchdown 


reception.  The  score  capped  off 
an  impressi  ve78-yard  drive  led  by 
quarterback  Mark  Dienesch.  The 
Dienesch-Kotsopoulos  connection 
kept  on  clicking  through  the  sec- 
ond half  and  most  notably  on  a 
well-executed  screen  play  in  the 
fourth  quarter  that  allowed  the 
running  back  to  scamper48  yards 
down  the  right  side  of  the  field. 

After  the  game  a  humble 
Dienesch  took  his  team's  offen- 
sive performance  on  Saturday  as 
reason  for  opti  mism  for  next  foot- 


ball season.  "Next  year  when  we 
mature  a  little  bit  and  cut  down  on 
the  penalties,  nothing  but  positive 
things  will  happen,"  he  said. 

Maybe  next  year  the  Varsity 
Blues  could  improve  on  the  home 
attendance  front  as  well.  An  esti- 
mated crowd  of  500  people 
showed  up  for  what  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Homecoming  game  of 
the  year.  This  number  dwarfs  in 
comparison  to  the  over  5 ,000  fans 
that  made  it  for  the  Homecoming 
game  three  years  ago. 


Men's  soccer  wins  East  semifinal 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


The  men's  soccer  Varsity  Blues 
lost  only  one  game  out  of  twelve 
during  the  regular  season,  and  there 
was  little  that  they  did  not  achieve 
while  compiling  that  record.  Yes- 
terday, however,  the  Blues  ac- 
complished one  of  the  few  goals 
that  eluded  them,  and  that  was  to 
beatLaurentian. 

After  playing  to  two  draws 
against  the  Sudbury  squad  during 
the  season,  the  Blues  beat  the 
Voyageurs  when  it  counted  most. 
With  their  2-0  win  at  Varsity 


Stadium  yesterday  afternoon,  U 
of  T  advanced  to  the  Ontario  uni- 
versity East  Division  finals. 

Though  it  was  a  very  cold  after- 
noon with  a  gusting  wind,  players 
from  both  sides  played  an  aggres- 
sive game  that  produced  many 
good  scoring  opportunities.  The 
Blues  had  the  best  chance  early 
on,  when  ashot  from  Stuart  Black 
ricocheted  of  f  the  Laurentian  goal 
post  in  the  twenty-third  minute. 
Toronto  rode  the  momentum  of 
the  near-miss  to  an  important  goal 
just  six  minutes  later,  when  a  long 
shot  by  Jonathon  Robillard  sailed 
into  the  upper  right-hand  comer 
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of  the  net  to  give  the  Blues  the 
advantage. 

"We  stayed  patient,"  noted 
Robillard  after  the  game.  "Wejust 
couldn't  find  the  goals  in  our  last 
couple  of  games  against  them,  but 
here  we  did  and  stayed  tough  on 
defence." 

U  of  T  protected  their  one-goal 
lead  well,  and  were  finally  re- 
warded with  an  insurance  goal 
two  minutes  into  injury  time.  Eric 
Puig  capped  off  some  fine  passing 
with  a  shot  past  a  helpless 
Laurentian  goalkeeper. 

The  game  was  a  chippy  affairat 
times,  and  each  team  took  several 
yellow  cards.  A  key  point  of  the 
match  occurred  just  before 
halftime  when  a  Laurentian  player 
picked  up  his  second  yellow  card 
of  the  match  and  was  subse- 
quently ejected.  As  a  result,  the 
Blues  enjoyed  a  one-man  advan- 
tage fortheremainderof  the  match. 

Despite  their  short-handed  situ- 
ation, the  Voyageurs  had  many 
chances  to  tie  the  game  up,  espe- 
cially during  a  flurry  of  promising 
rushes  in  the  final  15  minutes  of 
the  game.  But  Blues  goalkeeper 
Theo  Zagar  was  up  to  the  task  on 
every  occasion,  and  his  solid  ball- 
handling  stopped  Laurentian's 
attack  repeatedly. 


Zagar  was  proud  of  his 
teammates,  especially  his  full- 
backs. 'The  chemistry  back  there 
was  excellent.  I  think  we  just 
reached  our  peak,  and  I  hope  that 
we  keep  it  at  that  level.  They  were 
there 

when  I  needed  them,  and  I  was 
there  when  they  needed  me,"  he 
said. 

And  their  play  in  their  own  end 
of  the  field  will  continue  to  be 
important  in  this  post-season  run, 
says  Blues  head  coach  Jim  Lefkos. 

'Today  they  showed  me  they 
have  what  it  takes  to  beat  a  team 
like  Laurentian,"  he  said.  "I'm 
very 

impressed  with  my  back  four — 
they  remind  me  of  my  back  de- 
fence in  '88  when  we  won  the 
nationals.. .they  are  all  strong,  all 
aggressive,  and  they  all  know  how 
to  play  the  game.  With  Theo  be- 
hind them,  it's  just  a  joy  to  watch 
them." 

The  Blues'  win,  combined  with 
York's  surprising  I-O  upset  at 
Queen's  on  Saturday,  sets  up  an 
all-Metro  East  Di  vision  fi nal .  The 
Blues  host  the  Yeomen  at  Varsity 
Stadium  on  Wednesday  with  the 
winner  gaining  a  berth  in  the  na- 
tional university  tournament  in 
Halifax  to  be  held  in  two  weeks. 
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Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 

concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement 
for  thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 
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Another  U  of  0  football  player 
nabbed  for  steroid  use 

OTTAWA  (CUPj— -  Yet  anotherCanadian  university  football  player 
has  been  caught  using  steroids,  bringing  the  total  of  suspended 
players  this  season  to  four. 

Martin  Arsenault,  a  fifth-year  lineman  with  the  University  of 
Ottawa  Gee-Gees,  was  suspended  Oct.  15  by  the  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Athletic  Union  (ClAU)  after  testing  positive  for  the 
steroid  Stanozolol.  He  is  the  second  Ottawa  player  in  as  many  weeks 
to  be  suspended  for  steroid  use. 

Arsenault  admitted  to  Ottawa's  coaching  staff  that  he  started 
taking  the  drug  eight  months  ago  after  working  out  for  a  Miami 
Dolphins  scout. 

"Coming  on  the  heels  of  three  other  positive  tests...  we  were  very 
disappointed  to  be  advised  of  this  latest  result,"  said  Kerry  T. 
Moynihan,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  CIAU.  "The  detection 
system  is  working  and  the  message  we  want  to  send  out  is  that  if  you 
take  banned  substances  you  will  get  caught." 

"I'm  furious,"  Ottawa  head  coach  Larry  Ring  said.  "We've  had 
over  80  tests  conducted  in  my  seven  years  here  and  only  two  have 
come  out  positive,  unfortunately  back-to-back." 

On  Oct.  6,  Constantin  Shousha,  another  offensive  lineman  with 
U  of  O,  was  suspended  for  steroid  use.  as  were  Matthew  Demers 
of  the  St.  Mary's  Huskies  and  Shawn  Dyson  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  Warriors.  All  tliree  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  no  less 
than  four  years,  the  same  penalty  handed  out  to  Arsenault. 

Ring  says  Arsenault  was  a  player  with  a  lot  of  promise  who  met 
with  him  on  several  occasions  over  the  past  year  to  discuss  every- 
thing from  his  class  schedule  and  personal  training  to  his  role  on  the 
team  and  his  future  in  tbotball.  He  also  spoke  to  the  coach  about  the 
possibility  of  other  Ottawa  football  players  taking  steroids. 

"What "  s  ironic  is  Marty  (Arsenault]  was  one  of  a  handful  of  guys 
who  approached  me  about  the  possibility  of  Shousha  taking  the 
stuff,''  he  said. 

In  the  wake  of  the  initial  suspensions,  officials  with  the  CIAU  said 
they  planned  to  meet  with  the  schools  involved  and  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Ethics  in  Sports  to  see  if  more  could  be  done  to  prevent 
steroid  use. 

Ring  says  he  has  contacted  the  CIAU  about  the  possibility  of 
conducting  more  tests  for  steroids  on  his  team, 

"After  being  through  this  for  a  second  time,  I'm  starting  to  see  a 
trend  in  which  guys  are  taking  the  stuff.  It  seems  the  guys  who  aren' t 
mentally  tough  always  give  in,''  he  said. 

BYMIKEOEPELLEGRIN 

Blue  and  white  on  tap 

(for  the  week  of  Oct.  27) 
THURSDAY 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  CIAU  championships  at  Lamport  Stadium, 
times  TBA 

WATER  POLOimen  -  vs.  York  at  Athletic  Centre  Olympic  Pool, 
7:30  pan. 

FRIDAY 

BASKETBALL:  men  -  Brock  Tournament,  5:30  p.m.,  women  - 
Alberta  Tournament,  times  TBA 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  CIAU  championships  at  Lamport  Stadium, 
times  TBA 

HOCKEY:  men  -  vs.  Laurentian  at  "Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m.; 
women  -  at  Queen's,  7:30  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  men  -  at  Queen  s,  8  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

BASKETBALL:  men  -  Brock  Tournament,  5:30  p.m.,  women  - 
Alberta  Tournament,  times  TBA 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  CIAU  championshiiK  at  Lamport  Stadium, 
times  TBA 

HOCKEY :  men  -  vs.  Ryerson  at  Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. ;  women 
-  at  St.  Laurent  (exhibition),  6  p.m. 

LACROSSE:  men  and  women  -  Ontario  championships,  time  and 
location  TBA 

ROWING:  men  arKl  women  -  Ontario  finals  in  St.  Catharines,  8:30 
a.ra. 

SQUASH:  women  -  Tournament  2  at  Ryerson,  JO  a.m. 
TENNIS:  men  and  women  -  Ontario  individual  finals  at  McMaster, 
times  TBA 

VOLLEYBALL:  men  -  at  Queen's,  1  p.m. 

WATER  POLO:  men  -  at  Athletic  Centre  Olympic  Pool,  vs. 

Ottawa  at  2:45  pan.,  vs.  Carleton  at  7:45  p.m. 

WRESTLING:  men  and  women  -  McMaster  Open,  1 1  a.m. 

SUNDAY 

BASKETBALL:  women  -  Alberta  Tournament,  times  TBA 
FIELD  HOCKEY:  CIAU  championships  at  Lamport  Stadium, 
times  TBA 

LACROSSE:  men  and  women  -  Ontario  championships,  time  and 
location  TBA 

HOCKEY:  women  -  at  Concordia  (exhibition),  time  TBA 
SQUASH:  women  -  Tournament  2  at  Ryerson,  10  a.m. 
TENNIS:  men  and  women  -  Ontario  individual  finals  at  McMaster, 
times  TBA 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  at  Queen's,  2:30  p.m. 

WATER  POLO:  men  ■  vs.  Queen's  at  Athletic  Centre  Olympic 

PooU  2:15  p.m. 
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f^^BS^     Ad  campaign  irks  students 


NEWS 


The  colleges  need 
to  be  more 
market-oriented  and 
market-drin^ii.  .r% 


More  labour  woes 
in  Tory  land  p.8 


AIITS  &  COLTURE 


Mothership 
connection  p.lO 


OPINiONS 


People  blame  Harris 
for  sabotaging  our 
schools,  but  we 
have  nobody  to 

blame  but  ourselves. 


Eddy  Elmer  writes  p.  5 


SPOUT  &  FITNESS 


Women's  field  hockey 
provincial  champs  p.  16 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


The  great  thing  about 
the  Program  Interna- 
tional is  that  it  is  not 

about  us  lecturing 
everybody  else;  it  is 

about  connecting 
intelligence. 


Liss  Jeffery,  executive 
producer  of  the  McLuhan 
Program  International  p.9 


www.varsity.utorontoxa 


BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

A  marketing  ploy  urging  students  to  bor- 
row wisely  and  responsibly  is  attracting 
widespread  criticism  from  students  across 
the  country. 

Whether  it  be  the  refrigerator  magnet 
or  the  more  traditional  flyer,  the  message 
from  the  federal  government's  Canada 
Student  Loans  Program  is  concise. 

"Borrow  Wisely.  Your  loan,  your  re- 
sponsibility." 

But  these  few  words  have  elicited  a 
sharp  response  from  students. 

"The  government  thinks  that  students 


just  get  loans  to  party  and  count  on  going 
bankrupt,  but  they  don '  t  understand  that 
we  need  to  pay  rent  and  buy  food,  and 
we're  locked  into  these  $7.00  an  hour 
jobs  behind  acounter,"  saidTony  Coultron, 
whodeclaredbankruptcy  in  March  1996 
after  graduating  with  a  Bachelors  of  Arts 
from  Concordia  University  the  year  prior. 

At  the  end  of  his  studies,  Coultron  had 
accumulated  a  debt  of  $23,500,  despite 
working  throughout  his  post-secondary 
education  studies.  But  unemployed  and 
unable  to  begin  his  loan  payments  after 
the  six  month  grace  period  was  up,  he 
declared  bankruptcy. 


SinceCoultron  took  this  step,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  changed  the  legisla- 
tion to  forbid  students  from  declaring 
bankruptcy  within  two  years  of  complet- 
ing or  discontinuing  their  studies. 

Gail  Morris,  spokesperson  for  the 
Canada  Student  Loans  Program,  says 
students  shouldn't  be  offended  by  this 
year's  campaign.  "It  just  means  borrow 
what  you  can  pay  back." 

But  students  say  going  into  debt  and 
missing  payments  are  not  matters  of 
choice. 

"It's  abit  cruel  and  ironic  considering 
that  increasingly  students  have  no  choice 


but  to  borrow  if  they  want  to  pursue 
higher  education,"  said  David  Robbins, 
who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1 994  with  a  debt  of  $  1 8,000. 

Since  graduating,  Robbins  has  missed 
payments  as  a  result  of  being  unem- 
ployed. His  debt  now  stands  at  approxi- 
mately $15, 000. 

Jennifer  Story,  national  deputy  chair- 
person of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  says  the  ironies  of  the  cam- 
paign are  multiplied  since  the  govern- 
ment is  to  blame  for  creating  high  student 
debt  loads. 

•please  see  Student,  page  3 


UofT 
governors  face 
first  showdown 

Treatment  of  Chun  and 
decision  on  Bush  challenged 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Accustomed  to  subdued  and 
friendly  rendez-vous,  University 
of  Toronto  governors  will  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  on 
Monday  when  community  mem- 
bers demand  they  earn  their 
guardian  status. 

The  usual  munching  on  ca- 
tered delicacies  while  casually 
networking  will  be  eclipsed  by 
controversies  at  the  meeting 
turned  show-down.  Governors 
will  face  two  piercing  issues 
which  have  been  brewing  and 
aren't  going  away — the  Chun 
case  and  the  Bush  affair. 

The  first  fi  ve  minute  challenge 
will  come  from  mild-mannered 
Kin  Yip  Chun,  a  former  U  of  T 
seismologist  who  alleges  sys- 
temic racism  in  university  hiring 
practices. 

After  being  denied  speaking 
rights  at  the  last  two  highly- 
charged  academic  board  meet- 
ings, Chun  has  been  granted  300 
seconds  to  describe  the  pattern 
of  events  which  he  believes  has 
led  to  the  exclusion  of  racial 
minorities  at theuniversity. 

Chun  says  the  time  limit,  which 
is  the  standard  allotment  the 
council  allows  its  guests,  hardly 


enables  him  to  pique  governors ' 
understanding  of  and  interest  in 
this  issue.  "I  think  they  gave  me 
only  enough  time  to  introduce 
myself  and  make  an  announce- 
ment. There  is  no  time  to  present 
anything  of  substance,"  he  said. 

U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  has  addressed  the  issue 
for  over  30  minutes  at  an  aca- 
demic board  meeting,  assuring 
faculty  and  national  press  that 
the  university  is  in  the  clear. 

But  academic  board  member 
Sel  wyn  Pieters  agrees  with  Chun. 
He  adds  that  governors  must  be 
pushed  to  look  at  the  small  number 
of  full-time  professors  who  are 
racial  minorities.  They  must  not 
allow  Chun' s  short  speech  to  as- 
suage their  conscience,  he  says. 
"Youjust  don' t  want  him  getting 
speaking  rights  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it.  The  university  has  to  ad- 
dress systemic  issues." 

Chun  and  his  supporters  may 
choose  to  clear  out  of  the  stuffy 
chambers  after  his  short  speech 
is  delivered  but  the  stare-down 
won't  end  there. 

There  is  also  the  anti-George 
Bush  contingent,  bound  to  be  a 
visible  reminderthat  many  in  the 
community  believe  governors' 
decision  to  grant  the  former  CIA 
•please  see  Governors,  page  2 


CHILD  SUPPORT:  Kids  at  Queen's  Park  came  out  on  Monday 
support  for  the  striking  teachers. 


to  show  their 

NICOLA  LUKSIC 


Student  briefings:  boxers  are  choice 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

While  star  spangled  briefs  are 
quite  befitting  for  the  universi- 
ty's power  brokers,  most  stu- 
dents opt  for  a  kinder,  gentler 
undergarment — good  ol'  airy 
boxers. 

"They  liven  up  the  place,"  said 
Paul  Robinson,  a  purchaser  at 
the  U  of  T  bookstore,  referring  to 
Joe  Boxer  undies.  Like  the  butch- 
ers in  Chariotte's  Web,  he  po- 
litely writes  the  eulogy  of  an 
undie  that  once  had  such 
chutzpah — briefs.  "They'restill 
at  half  price  but  still,  they  just 
don't  sell." 

But  U  of  T  embroidered  uni- 
sex boxers,  that  are  sexless  in 
scope  and  can  be  worn  inside 
and  outside,  are  far  more  lucra- 
tive, he  says. 


And  what's  began  as  twist  in 
consumer  taste  has  evolved  into 
the  culture  of  undie  talk. 

A  fourth  year  U  of  T  student 
remembers  her  summer  job  at 
Ontario  Place  was  consumed 
with  discussions  about  the  ben- 
efits of  boxers  verses  briefs. 

'That's  how  we  got  through 
the  summer.  The  topic  of  con- 
versation would  lead  to  boxers 
and  briefs.  Everyone  preferred 
boxers,"  she  said. 

A  group  of  women  in  Club 
Monaco  get-ups  weregigglingin 
the  cold  this  week  outside  Sid 
Smith  when  the  word  boxer  was 
dropped  into  their  sharing  circle. 
Collectively  describing  first  year 
as  "the  sexually  frustratingyear," 
they  launched  their  gabbing  en- 
gines. 

"My  boyfriend  has  eight  pairs 
and  I  love  em,"  said  Gena  P. 


Herfriendisimpatientlyshifting 
around  on  the  bench.  Bright  eyed 
and  clearing  some  speaking  room, 
shedecries  the  sensual  snai  Is  pace 
that  underwear  struts  cause. 

"I  prefer  nothing.  I'd  rather 
have  sex  with  a  guy  who's  na- 
ked, when  everythings  off.  Why 
don't  you  ask  me  about  my  un- 
derwear," she  said,  laughing  hys- 
terically. 

Just  three  benches  west  of  the 
women  is  Henry,  smoking  a  butt 
by  himself,  grateful  to  boxers  for 
liberating  his  privates. 

"Boxers  are  comfortable — 
they  let  you  be  free,"  he  said. 

Just  1 5  years  ago,  guys  like 
Henry  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
find  a  sty  lish  and  venti  lated  cover- 
up.  Briefs,  heralded  in  eighties 
muscle  rags  and  Californian 
beach  propaganda,  were  the 
sheik  thing  and  boxers  were  as- 


sociated with  grandpas.  But  the 
tide  has  turned  irrevocably. 

"We' ve  brought  conservation 
and  character  to  underwear," 
said  Colette  Landi  Sipperiy, pub- 
lic relations  and  marketing  man- 
agerfor  the  San  Francisco-based 
Joe  Boxer.  "We  get  stories  from 
people  who  wouldn't  go  to  a 
certain  meeting  without  their  fa- 
vourite underwear  or  on  that  spe- 
cial date.  It  brings  you  more  than 
closer  to  your  heart. 

Indeed,  some  are  convinced 
that  the  consequences  are  more 
stark.  A  gang  of  theater  students 
are  sprawled  out  in  a  lounge 
space  upstairs  at  the  Phelan  Play- 
house Theatre.  Student  David 
Brands  tells  the  group  that  box- 
ers save  sperm  and  therefore 
help  maintain  life  as  we  know  it. 

"But  it  all  depends  on  what 
you  want  in  life.  If  you  want  to 


jog  comfortably  or  reproduce," 
he  said. 

But  the  Intel  lectual  ly  endowed 
lot  at  University  College  feel  that 
the  undie  talk  is  hogwash. 

James  0  and  his  companion 
Amanda  are  sprawled  out  on  a 
couch  at  Diablos,  a  little  startled 
by  the  topic.  James  launches  into 
an  academic  soliloquy. 

"I  think  the  hypothesis  is  an 
interesting  construction,  based 
on  the  need  to  prop  up  a  Varsity 
story,"  he  explains,  adding  that, 
'To  me,  it's  a  very  practical 
thing:  do  1  wear  briefs  or  do  I 
wear  boxers.  Let  me  check. 
Today  it's  briefs." 

Less  than  eight  feet  away  from 
him,  a  woman  is  doodling  onihe 
Varsity  and  a  little  disgruntled 
with  our  briefing. 

"I  think  this  is  a  really  inane 
question,"  she  retorts. 
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McGill  student 
union  gets  ready  for 
legal  battle 


BY  IDELLA  STURINO 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— McGill 
University 's  student  union  won't 
have  to  wait  much  longer  for  its 
day  in  court. 

A  court  date  has  been  set  for 
the  student  union's  legal  chal- 
lenge of  Quebec's  new  differen- 
tial fee  structure.  The  union  is 
joined  by  McGill  student  Paul  Ruel 
as  a  fellow  plaintiff.  It  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  the  case 
will  be  heard  in  Quebec's  Supe- 
rior Court  Dec.  2  and  3. 

■'The  fact  that  we've  been 
gi  ven  a  court  date  al  lows  us  to  be 
hopeful,"said  Aphrodite  Sahlas,  a 
political  researcher  for  the  stu- 
dent union  who  has  helped  pre- 
pare for  the  court  case. 

The  Students'  Society  of 
McGill  University  and  McGill 
student  Paul  Ruel  are  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  charg- 
ing higher  tuition  for  students 
from  outside  of  Quebec.  They 
say  differential  fees  violate  stu- 
dents' mobility  and  anti-discrimi- 
nation rights  under  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
They  also  say  the  law  contra- 
venes the  Quebec  Education  Act, 
which  prohibitsdiscrimination  in 
education. 

The  differential  fee  structure 
was  announced  last  November 
by  Education  Minister  Pauline 
Marois  and  came  into  effect  in 


September. 

Under  the  new  structure,  Que- 
bec students  are  charged  $1 ,668 
for  a  school  year  while  out-of- 
province  students  are  charged 
over$2,800 — an  increase  of  over 
$  1 ,000  for  most  McGill  students. 
The  additional  fees  go  to  the  Que- 
bec government,  not  the  universi- 
ties. 

Named  as  co-defendants  in  the 
challenge  are  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment, education  minister 
Pauline  Marois  and  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 

Sahlas  says  that  for  everyone 
involved,  working  on  the  court 
case  has  been  a  full  time  effort 
since  December,  when  the  stu- 
dent union  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  court  challenge. 

Now  that  the  Superior  Court 
date  is  set,  the  union  is  stepping 
up  its  public  awareness  efforts. 
Pamphlets  about  the  case  are 
distributed  at  the  union's  front 
desk.  They  refer  to  differential 
tuition  fees  as  a  national  crisis 
andexp  ain  the  legal  basis  forthe 
court  challenge.  As  well,  a  re- 
cent full-page  ad  in  the  McGill 
Tribune  urged  students  to  get 
involved  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
education  minister  or  signing  a 
petition  in  support  of  the  legal 
challenge. 

Wi  th  approxi  mately  24  per  cent 
of  McGill's  student  body  coming 
from  provinces  other  than  Que- 


bec, there's  a  lot  of  campus  sup- 
port behind  the 

court  challenge.  When  informally 
polled  about  the  increase  earlier 
this  fall,  most  students  from  out- 
side Quebec  said  they  thought  it 
was  unfair. 

McGi  11 '  s  graduate  student  un- 
ion voted  last  month  to  endorse 
the  court  challenge. 

Both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  unions  think  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  differ- 
ential fees  will  be  struck  down. 

"There's  definitely  a  strong 
case,"  said  graduate  students' 
union  executive  Anna  Kruzynski. 

Still,  not  all  students  think  the 
differential  fees  are  unwarranted. 
Some  think  that  the  increase  is 
justified  because  of  cutbacks  to 
federal  transfer  payments  to  edu- 
cation, or  because  it  simply  raises 
McGill's  tuition  to  the  national 
average. 

"It's  unfair  to  charge  different 
prices,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line  you  need  to  understand  that 
we  need  to  increase  tuition," 
McGill  student  Tighe  Crombie 
said. 

Howejver,  Sahlas  says  Paul 
Ruel  and  the  members  of  the 
McGill  student  union  workingon 
the  case  are  prepared  to  lake 
their  battle  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

"If  it  takes  going  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we'll  be  there,"  she 
said. 
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HALLOWE'EN 

BEST  Dressed 
Costume 


LOTS  OF  PRIZES! 

YOU  COULD  WIN 

A  Satellite  System! 


Bedford 


Ballroom 


HALL  AROUND:  Artists  Michael  Ondaatje,  Tabby  Johnson  and  Michael  Burgess 
support  Toronto  Mayor  Barbara  Hall  in  the  upcoming  Megacity  mayoral  election. 

Artistic  community 
rallies  around  Hall 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

Toronto's  leading  artists  rallied 
behind  Megacity  mayor  contender 
Barbara  Hall  this  week  in  a 
fundraising  arts  gala  to  shed  light 
on  the  issue  of  arts  in  the  election. 

On  Monday  night,  thousands  of 
Hall  supporters  crammed  into 
Pantages  Theatre  to  hear  such 
artists  as  the  Bare  Naked  Ladies; 
comedian  Roger  Abbott  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  AirFarce;  Michael 
Ondaatje,  author  of  The  English 
Patient;  comedian  Dave 
Broadfoot;  jazz/blues  musician 
Molly  Johnson;  and  Blue  Rodeo.  It 
was  hosted  by  actor  Albert  Schultz. 

Each  took  turns  lending  support 
to  Hall  and  taking  swipes  at  North 
York  mayor  and  Megacity  candi- 
date Mel  Lastman. 

"I  should  say  that  Mel  is  having 
an  arts  gala  at  a  Medieval  Times  in 
a  bout  between  Blaine  Lastman 
[Mel's  son]  and  Oliver' s  Jeweler," 
saidShultz. 

'Today's  Sunshine  Boy  is  a 
hairy  beast,"  Abbott  read,  sprawl- 
ing the  pages  of  the  Toronto  Sun 
out  on  the  podium.  "He's  tanned 


and  curly,  enjoys  voice  mail  so 
contact  him  at  Disney  world." 

Fear  of  a  victory  by  the  North 
York  mayor  underscored  much  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
audience  who  poured  into  the  lobby 
duringintermission. 

"The  strongest  reason  for 
Barbara  is  fear  of  Mel.  He  would 
be  a  nightmare  in  every  way,"  said 
Stephen  Targett,  aToronto  musi- 
cian. 

But  Sheila  White,  mediaspokes- 
person  for  the  Lastman  campaign, 
says  that  such  shots  are  unfounded. 
Lastman,  she  says,  has  spear- 
headed several  commercial  en- 
deavours, including  the  Ford  Cen- 
tre for  the  Performing  Arts. 

"Mel  has  done  so  much  for  the 
arts  but  one  of  his  downfalls  is  that 
we  don' t  boast  about  it  as  much," 
she  said. 

But  individual  artists  say  that 
they  never  see  Lastman  at  any- 
thing but  Blockbuster  Video. 
Moreover,  they're  attracted  to 
someone  who  they  view  as  com- 
passionate and  fair. 

Ondaatje  adds  that  Hall  is  the 
only  candidate  able  to  democrati- 
cally bind  the  new  Megacity  to- 


gether. 

"She's  a  very  democratic  per- 
son who  represents  all  aspects  of 
court  and  you  don't  gel  that  with 
Mel." 

Others  point  to  Hall's  record  as 
mayor  of  the  city.  Executive  pro- 
ducer of  the  arts  gala  Dina  Graser 
says  that  when  all  other  govern- 
ments cut  back  cultural  funding, 
thecity  maintained  its  cultural  grant 
budget  at  $4.7-million.  In  addition, 
her  support  for  initiatives  like  the 
Mayor's  Toronto  Television  and 
Film  Office  has  generated  billions 
in  local  revenue. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  need 
a  mayor  of  a  city  who  will  have 
entrepreneurial  support  and  a  city 
where  people  are  valued,"  she  said. 

Afterwards,  performers  gath- 
ered in  a  private  reception  in  the 
basement  of  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Hall  was  visibly  moved. 

"As  I '  ve  gone  through  this  cam- 
paign, it  often  seems  complex  but 
tonight  when  I  see  all  of  you,  the 
love,  all  your  creativity,  I  know 
why  I'm  doing  this,"  she  said. 

Recently,  Hall  received  an  en- 
dorsement from  the  Metro  Net- 
work for  Social  Justice. 


Governors  deal  with  aftershock 
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director  and  US  president  an 
honourary  degree  was  a  stupid 
one.  Governors  are  surfacing  for 
the  first  time  since  they  made  the 
highly  controversial  judgment  call 
and  many  of  the  high-profile  ap- 
pointees may  be  unaware  of  the 
havoc  it  is  has  wreaked  on  cam- 
pus. 

They  are  sure  to  be  filled  in  by 
student  governor  JacobGlick,  who 
has  decided  to  break  ranks  and 
ask  them  to  reconsidertheir  nearly 
unanimous  decision  in  the  face  of 
student,  faculty  and  alumni  de- 
mands they  rescind  the  invitation. 

"An  honourary  degree  must  be 
the  general  will  of  the  university, 
not  the  will  of  a  particular  admin- 
istration," said  Click. 

"I  think  it's  important  we  get  a 
second  crack  at  the  decision  that  I 
think  we  messed  up  on,"  he  added. 
"We  missed  the  boat  the  first  time. 
This  gives  us  a  second  chance  to 
get  it  right." 

The  news  is  welcomed  by  Elena 
Lonero,  coordinator  of  the  cam- 
pus Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group,  which  is  mobilizing 
people  to  come  out  to  face  the 
governors  who  made  the  decision. 

"I  think  more  and  more  people 


are  realizing  the  Governing  Coun- 
ci  I  doesn '  t  want  to  li  sten  and  doesn' t 
reflect  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity," said  Lonero.  "The  whole 
Bush  affair  is  a  perfect  example  of 
just  how  out  of  touch  they  are." 

But  some  members  are  coming 
expecting  battle  and  say  they  are 
unwilling  to  concede  ground  by 
reconsidering  the  decision. 

"I'll  make  sure  I' m  there,"  said 
governor  Paul  Godfrey  who  is  also 
president  of  Sun  Media  Corpora- 
tion, upon  hearing  about  the 
stirrings.  "Anyone  who  would  tear 
down  this  man  and  smear  his  name 
is  acting  in  poor  taste." 

"The  decision  was  thoroughly 
considered,"  said  U  of  T  professor 
and  governor  Jack  Carr.  "There '  s 
no  new  facts  that  could  come  for- 
ward." 

Other  governors  disagree. 

One  member  said  governors 
were  given  one  day's  notice  to 
consider  the  nomination  ahead  of 
time  and  that  the  decision  was 
made  quickly  and  without  a  dis- 
cussion about  Bush's  illegal  ac- 
tivities and  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

Another  says  he's  changed  his 
mind. "I  don't  know  what  we  were 
thinking.  Either  that  or  we  were  all 


brain  dead,"  said  Bob  Spencer, 
graduate  student  governor. 

Others  remain  firm  in  their  po- 
sition. 

"I  think  it  would  be,  at  the  least, 
rude,"  said  alumni  rep  Robert 
Bennett.  "We' ve  invited  someone. 
I  think  you  have  to  stand  by  that." 

The  President's  Office  has  re- 
cently canceled  a  sod  tumi  ng  event 
at  Trinity  College  featuring  donor 
Peter  Munk  and  George  Bush. 

And  Lonero  says  the  university 
will  be  more  embarrassed  if  it 
doesn '  t  reconsider  its  decision. 

"They '  re  more  concerned  about 
how  they  look  to  George  Bush 
then  they  are  to  the  thousands  of 
people  at  U  of  T  who  condemn  the 
decision,"  she  said. 

"What  can  be  more  embarrass- 
ing then  members  of  your  univer- 
sity community  lellingyou  not  go 
through  with  it." 

Faculty,  including  world  re- 
nowned scientist  Ursula  Franklin, 
have  already  made  an  appeal  to 
their  colleagues  to  join  them  in  a 
peaceful  walkout  of  the  ceremony 
if  iloccurs.  And  other  members  of 
the  community  are  gearing  up  a 
massive  demonstration  on  Nov. 
1 9,  the  scheduled  day  of  the  cer- 
emony. 
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Striking  teacliers  toughing  it  out 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Ontario  teachers  walked  out  of 
theirclassrooms  and  ontothe  picket 
lines  this  week  in  one  of  the  largest 
strikes  in  Canadian  history. 

The  1 26,000  teachers  say  they 
had  no  other  choice  but  to  break 
the  law  and  not  report  to  work  to 
teach  the  provinces  2. 1  million  stu- 
dents on  Monday. 

"It's  obvious  the  government' s 
going  to  destroy  the  education 
system  if  they  get  their  way," 
said  Joanne  Smyth,  an  elemen- 
tary teacher  with  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  at  a  mass 
rally  on  Monday  at  Queen's  Park 
at  which  over  15,000  teachers 
turned  up  after  picket  duties  were 
over. 

"It's  really  important  they're 
here  to  see  this,"  Smyth  added 
about  her  nine  month  old  and  four 
yearold  children. 

And  yesterday,  teachers  con- 
tinued to  show  their  strength  at  an 
equally  big  demonstration  in  front 
of  the  ministry  of  education  build- 
ings. 

Bill  160,  the  legislation  over 
which  teachers  are  striking,  al- 
lows for  powers  previously  in  the 
hands  of  school  boards,  teachers 
union  and  parents  groups  to  be 
centralized  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Issues  which  the  teachers'  un- 
ions have  raised  as  specific  exam- 
ples of  the  sweeping  nature  of  the 
bill  include  the  Cabinet' s  ability  to 
set  class  room  sizes,  reduce  prepa- 
ration time  for  high  school  teach- 
ers, control  the  way  property  taxes 
will  be  spent  within  the  public  school 
system  and  allow  non-certified  in- 
structors to  teach  certain  disci- 
plines. 

Since  the  strike  date  was  set 


last  week,  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Federation  has  continued  to  stress 
the  issues  of  power  redistribution 
and  maintenance  of  quality  edu- 
cation in  the  face  of  scheduled 
cuts  totaling  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  are  the  two  core 
issues. 

It  is  this  sentiment  which  can 
heard  on  the  picket  lines. 

"I  thought  the  Family  Compact 
was  dissolved  in  Ontario,"  said 
John  Lynch,  a  high  school  teacher 
with  the  Metro  Separate  School 
Board,  while  walking  the  picket 
line. 

Before  Constitutional  amend- 
ments were  implemented  Ontario 
in  1 841  to  ensure  some  degree  of 
popular  representation,  the  prov- 
ince consisted  of  an  oligarchy  ruled 
by  a  group  of  elite  merchants  and 
politicians  known  as  the  Family 
Compact. 

Holding  a  placard  which  read 
"1837:  The  Family  Compact  re- 
turns in  1997,"  grade  eight  teacher 
in  North  York  Doug  Bushey  ech- 
oed Lynch' s  sentiments. 

'The  Tories  caused  a  rebellion 
roughly  around  the  same  time  1 50 
years  ago  when  all  the  laws  were 
passed  to  benefit  the  rich,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  the  Rebellion  of  1 837 
which  precipitated  Constitutional 
change  in  the  province.  'They  don't 
seem  to  learn  from  their  past  mis- 
takes." 

Despite  a  consistent  message 
by  the  union  leadership  and  rank 
and  file  teachers,  minister  of  edu- 
cation David  Johnson  said  this 
week  that  he  remains  confused  as 
to  what  the  strike  is  about. 

"What  is  this  strike  about?," 
asked  Johnson  rhetorically  at  a 
press  conference  on  Tuesday, 
pointingoutneithersidewantsclass 
size  to  go  up  or  the  quality  to  go 
down.  "How  did  we  get  to  this?" 


This  is  perhaps  another  myth," 
added  Johnson  about  the  funding 
question.  "Teachers  unions  are 
indicating  we're  slashed  funding 
from  education.  They're  said  it  so 
often  even  the  minister  starts  to 
believe  it." 

Johnson  told  reporters  his  gov- 
ernment has  cut  education  by  less 
than  $5  million  since  taking  office, 
a  number  confirmed  by  finance 
minister  Ernie  Eves  yesterday. 

"I  just  think  they're  trying  to 
confuse  everybody,"  responded 
Eileen  Lennon,  president  of  the 
teachers'  federation  about  Eves' 
financial  charts.  'They're  all  red 
herrings." 

Sincecomingtopower,theTory 
government  has  slashed  funding 
to  public  educafion  by  over  $500 
million.  And  last  week.  Premier 
Mike  Harris  confirmed  the  legisla- 
tion will  enable  the  government  to 
cut  an  additional  $500  to  $700 
million  from  the  public  education 
system. 

"I  want  to  tackle  that  head  on," 
Johnson  said.  "We'respendingthe 
same  today  as  we  did  when  we 
came  into  office,"  he  added,  re- 
fusing to  refute  the  Premier' s  com- 
ments about  the  next  round  of 
scheduled  cuts. 

"We  will  spend  what  needs  to 
be  spent  to  ensure  the  highest 
quality." 

While  teachers  don' t  buy  it  and 
emphasize  this  bill  paves  the  way 
for  a  two-tiered  education  system, 
neither  do  some  of  their  students 
and  parents. 

"Bill  160  will  cut  a  lot  of  money 
from  our  schools  and  most  of  our 
fundraising  money  would  go  to  the 
things  we  should  already  have," 
said  Justin  Gray,  a  grade  six  stu- 
dent in  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, who  attended  the  Monday 
rally  carrying  a  placard  which  read 


Student  loan  campaign 
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'The  debt  crisis  is  caused  by 
rising  tuition  fees  as  a  direct  result 
of  cuts  to  transfer  payments,"  she 
said  about  the  same  government '  s 
$2.29  billion  cut  in  transfers  to 
post-secondary  education  since 
1993.  "They're  effectively 
downloading  debt  to  students." 

But  David  Stager,  a  professor  of 
economics  at  U  of  T  who  has 
written  extensively  on  financing 
post-secondary  education,  says  the 
borrow  wisely  campaign  is  a  great. 

"Students  should  be  borrowing, 
but  prudently,"  he  said,  adding  in- 
dividual students'  irresponsible 
spending  habits  may  be  part  of  the 
problem. 

"In  my  day,  we  lived  off  peanut 
butter  and  carrots,"  added  Stager. 
'There  is  a  higher  level  of  student 
iifestyleat  universities  today.  Look 


at  the  use  of  pubs." 

Robbins,  however,  says  it  is 
wrong  to  individualize  the  student 
debt  crisis.  "It's  asocial  crisis.  It's 
everyone' s  responsibility." 

"It's  a  highly  unfortunate  and 
dangerous  signal  that  they '  re  send- 
ing  to  students — student  borrow- 
ers are  different  and  borrow  irre- 
sponsibly," added  Story  who 
graduated  last  January  with  a  B  A 
from  the  University  of  Guelph  with 
debt  nearing  $35,000. 

Among  those  students  who 
made  up  the  80  per  cent  who 
found  work  thi  s  summer,  they  made 
an  average  of$3,840iftheirhours 
were  full-time  and  wage  was  mini- 
mum. The  average  cost  of  one 
year's  post-secondary  education 
in  Canada  is$15, 000. 

The  youth  unemployment  rate 
remains  stubbornly  high  at  around 


17  per  cent. 

Krista  Lalonde,  a  second  year 
Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Design 
student  who  has  already  borrowed 
$20,000  for  school,  is  one  of  the 
throngs  of  students  having  diffi- 
culty finding  meaningful  work  to 
pay  for  school. 

"I  come  from  a  small  town  in 
eastern  Ontario  where  summerjobs 
are  hard  to  come  by,"  she  said, 
adding  the  message  of  the  cam- 
paign emphasizing  choice  in  bor- 
rowing doesn't  resonate  with  her. 

"I  know  they  give  me  what  they 
can  and  I  appreciate  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  don' t  like  taking  their 
money  because  I  know  they  can't 
afford  it,"  she  said  about  her  par- 
ents. 

"And  it's  the  chinsiest  fridge 
magnet  I've  ever  seen,"  added 
Robbins. 


"My  family  supports  the  teach- 
ers." 

'The  Premier  finally  admitted 
this  is  a  huge  cash  grab,"  said 
Jacqueline  Latter,  spokesperson 
of  the  Ontario  Education  Alliance, 
a  coalition  of  parents,  education 
and  concerned  cifizens. 

David  Li  vi  ngstone,  a  professor 
at  OISE  who  has  conducted  many 
surveys  gauging  public  opinion  on 
education  issues,  says  such  senti- 
ments refiect  the  majority  in  the 
province  who  believe  stable  fund- 
ing to  the  system  is  required. 

He  also  adds  both  sides  have 
carved  out  their  positions  clearly. 

"Teachers  are  hardly  revolu- 
tionaries," said  Livingstone,  "but 
they  feel  they  have  no  choice. 

"Either  the  government' s  being 
dogmatic  or  it's  a  dogged  adher- 
ence to  their  campaign  promise  of 
a  30  per  cent  tax  cut,"  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  is 
preparing  a  court  injunction  to  try 
to  end  the  teachers'  strike.  It 
hopes  teachers  will  comply  and 
return  to  work  as  early  as  next 
Monday.  The  legal  argument  for 
the  injunction  rests  on  proving 
"irreparable  damage"  has  been 
done. 

Johnson  added  that  jail  terms 
for  union  leaders  and  fines  for 
teachers  who  do  not  comply  are 
possibleoptions. 

Lennon  would  not  comment  on 
the  injunction  because  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation  has  not  yet 
been  served  with  it. 

Meanwhile,  an  emergency 
Camp  U  of  T  got  kicked  off  yes- 
terday to  accommodate  students, 
staff  and  faculty  with  children  in 
need  of  supervision  for  the  dura- 
fion  of  the  strike.  The  daily  cost 
per  child  is  $  1 0;  the  university  is 
picking  up  the  addifional  cost  per 
child  which  totals  approximately 
$25  per  day. 
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Conuocation  Hall,  University  of  Toronto 

"It's  the  debate  of  your  life!" 

"EUTHANASIA:  is  it  right  or  wrong?"  is  an  event  sponsored  by  Campus  Crusade  tor  Christ 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We  played  the  University  of  Maryland  with  about  1 5,000  kids 
there.  It  was  so  close  to  D.C.,  there  was  a  lot  of  black  kids  and  a  lot  of  white  kids,  and 
the  black  kids  wasn't  hip  to  slam-dancin'  and  stuff.  I  had  to  stop  the  show  and  introduce 
them  to  each  other.  When  black  kids  see  people  runnin'  and  smashin'  into  each  other, 
they  assume  there's  a  fight  goin'  on.  So  I  explained  to  them  that,  if  you  see  the  white 
kids  doin'  this,  they're  only  dancing!"  Funkmaster  George  Clinton  explains  white 

suburban  angst. 


Child's  play 


In  a  bout  of  flattery,  the  higher-ups  at  this  uni  ver- 
sity  have  indicated  they  believe  Kin  Yip  Chun  to 
be  a  master,  if  not  superhuman,  speaker.  How 
else  can  one  explain  the  Governing  Council  ex- 
ecutive's decision  to  grant  him  300  seconds  to 
outline  the  pattern  ofminority  exclusion  at  UolT? 
A  subject  worthy  of  more  than  a  five  minute 
cursory  overview,  one  would  think. 

Maybe  the  executive  assumes  Chun  is  a  fast- 
talker.  Perhaps  they  expect  him  to  explain  the 
complex  definition  of  systemic  racism  in  one 
minute,  review  and  analyze  the  uni  versity's  statis- 
tics on  minority  hirings  in  two  minutes  and  then 
trace  how  he  feels  these  factors  impacted  his 
treatment  in  the  physics  department  in  the  remain- 
ing two  minutes.  No  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  high  regard  for  speak- 
ing skills  was  not  lavished  on  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard,  who  defended  the  university's 
position  on  the  matter  for  at  least  1 800  seconds  at 
an  academic  board  meeting.  Apparently ,  he  is  not 
as  concise  and  talented  as  super-speaker  Chun, 
Or  maybe  he  wasted  too  much  time.  After  all, 
Prichard  luxuriated  in  long  pausesduring  his  speech, 
making  occasionaljokes,  reiterating  things  every 


few  sentences  and  pursuing  tangential  points. 
But  we  will  have  none  of  that  with  Chun,  who 
may  want  to  practice  speaking  without  pause 
and  on  less  oxygen  to  cut  down  unnecessary 
time  wastage, 

it  seems  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
have  simply  cut  the  debate  down  to  two-words 
allowed  to  each  party.  They  could  be  simple, 
direct  and  equally  informative,  "You're 
wrong,"  would  be  Chun's  line  and  Prichard 
could  retort,  "We're  right,"  They  could  keep 
this  up  for  five  minutes,  and  whomever  deliv- 
ered the  larger  number  of  line  utterances 
could  be  declared  the  winner.  Such  a  tactic 
would  be  equally  intelligent  and  straight-for- 
ward, rather  than  pretending  to  be  a  sophi.sti- 
cated  debate  that  it's  not. 

Of  course,  such  brilliant  plans  are  now  impos- 
sible since  Prichard  has  already  recited  a  long 
and  tedious  version  of  the  "We're  right"  line.  So 
in  the  spirit  offair  play,  one  would  think  the  same 
courtesy  would  be  extended  toChun  for  his  take 
on  the  "You're  wrong"  end.  However,  the  ex- 
ecutive disagrees.  But  then  children  do  not  al- 
ways play  fair,  do  they? 


The  perfect  combo 


In  the  midst  of  trying  times,  walk  two  U  of  T 
power-brokers  who  with  a  little  give  and  take 
could  learn  a  thing  or  two  about  leadership  from 
each  other.  Perhaps  with  some  personality  merg- 
ing and  minus  the  Liberal  worldview  on  both  ends, 
they  could  even  become  respected  leaders. 

The  two  halves  of  a  potential  whole?  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard  and  SAC  president  Ted 
Salgado.  Prichard's  inability  to  admit  when  a 
decision  is  a  bad  one  (giving  George  Bush  an 
honourary  degree  seems  a  glaringexample)  speaks 
to  a  dangerous  weakness  in  his  leadership  skills. 
By  forging  on  wards  despite  the  outcries  of  promi- 
nent academic  colleagues  and  concerned  com- 
munity members,  he  has  alienated  himself  from 
many  of  the  best  and  brightest  at  the  university  he 
runs.  Most  of  these  people  are  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  university  and  genuinely  humiliated  by  its 
decision  to  grant  Bush  a  degree.  Ignoring  their 
concerns  will  inevitably  lead  toalackof  faith  in  the 
president's  leadership  and  a  sinking  sense  of 
shame  in  being  part  of  this  institution.  Creating 
such  low-morale  is  the  opposite  of  the  motivation 
a  good  leader  provides.  If  Prichard  wasn't  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  change  his  mind,  this  wouldn't 
be  the  case.  He  should  be  convincing  governors 
the  decision  must  be  rescinded  for  the  sake  of 
community  spirit.  That  would  be  leadership. 

Meanwhi  le,  Salgado  has  theopposite  problem. 


While  Prichard  sticks  to  his  guns  and  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  constituents'  trust  in  him  to  defend 
his  stubborn  point,  Salgado  is  so  scared  of  losing 
the  approval  of  even  a  handful  of  community 
members  that  he  doesn't  make  any  decisions  at 
all.  His  dissenters  dislike  him  for  his  defacto 
complicity  in  events  rather  than  in  any  tangible 
decisions  he  makes.  Salgado  loses  the  respect  of 
his  constituents  because  he  does  not  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  lead  without  the  approval  of 
every  student  on  campus.  A  stark  example  is  his 
uncertainty  about  the  Bush  degree.  He  thinks 
maybe  SAC  should  be  opposing  it,  but  he's  not 
sure.  So  he  wants  others  to  collect  3,000  student 
signatures  backing  this  potential  move.  Seems 
quite  a  strong  mandate  for  a  president  that  only 
had  1 ,000  odd  votes  to  get  in  office  in  the  first 
place.  The  consequence  of  this  over-the-top 
fear  of  acting  without  three  times  the  approval 
necessary  is  that  people  feel  leaderless.  Either 
they  organize  around  SAC  or  they  begin  to  feel 
helpless.  Again,  not  good  forcommunity  spirit. 

So  if  we  take  Prichard's  stubborn  refusal  to 
overturn  decisions  and  Salgado's  wishy  washy 
inability  to  make  any  decsions  at  all,  we  may  just 
have  the  perfect  combo.  Then  we  would  just 
have  to  zap  them  both  with  an  ability  to  see  the 
big  picture,  rather  than  their  current  Liberal  dot 
by  dot  look  at  the  world  and  voila,  real  leaders. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Israelis  not  the 
only  shoppers 

(RE:  "Canada's  reaction  to  Israel 
hypocritical,"  Oct  14) 
Moshe  Morris  has  completely 
overlooked  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  caused  by  Mossad  in  their 
botched  attempt  to  kill  Kaled 
Meshal.  Mr.  Morris  insists  that 
although  stealing  national  docu- 
ments is  unethical,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  assassinating  a  "terrorist" 
can  be  condoned. 

Mr.  Morris  argues  that  Canada 
should  not  overreact.  They  too, 
when  faced  with  situations,  de- 
fend and  protect  their  citizens. 
Hence,  they  should  not  be  hypo- 
critical. 

Exactly  Mr.  Morris.  You  missed 
that  point. 

Canada's  swift  reaction  was 
necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
Canadians  regardless  of  religious 
or  ethnic  origin  have  been  justly 
thrust  into  a  conflict  situation.  Ca- 
nadians will  now  be  under  suspi- 
cion and  possibly  further  threats 
when  traveling  to  the  Middle  East. 

Canada  has  to  clarify  their  non- 
involvement  to  avoid  strai  ni  ng  rela- 
tions with  Arab  countries.  This  fi- 
asco proved  to  be  embarrassing 
and  almost  detrimental  to  Cana- 
da's reputation  in  the  global  com- 
munity. Furthermore.  theCanadian 
passport  was  ruthlessly  debased. 

The  unsuccessful  assassination 
was  supposed  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  all  Israelis.  According  to 
Mr.  Morris,  Israelis  need  to  shop 
peacefully  and  killing  the  leader  of 
the  opposing  side  would  remedy 
all  problems.  Mr.  Morris  must 
surely  see  the  folly  of  what  he  is 
suggesting.  He  seems  to  forget 
the  safety  of  all  (thanks  to  Mossad 
that  now  includes  Canadians)  is 
critical.  Israelis  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  shop,  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Morris'  article  implies  that 
Canada  has  the  right  to  be  upset 
but  should  not  get  "carried  away." 

Canadians  EXPECT  the  gov- 
ernment to  get  carried  away.  Ca- 
nadian citizens  will  not  al  low  a  stamp 
of  approval  for  any  terrorist  re- 
gime. Norwilitherebetoleranceof 
national  identity  beingridiculing and 
abused  by  self-serving  "anti-ter- 
rorist" groups,  such  as  Mossad. 
Accordingto  Benjamin  Netanyahu 
that  "was  foolish  and  profoundly 
dangerous.  It  could  also  be  de- 
scribed as  an  act  of  terrorism." 

Mr.  Morris  has  every  right  to 
personally  define  "terrorist".  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion  about  Cana- 
da's  hypocrisy.  However,  secur- 


ing the  salety  of  selected  people 
through  violent  and  deceitful  ac- 
tions is  not  feasible.  Contrary  to 
Mr.  Morris'  opinion,  the  safety 
and  peace  of  mind  of  ALL  whom 
reside  in  and  or  travel  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Israel  is  important. 

Shireen  Ahmed, 
POLITIC ALSCIENCE  in 

University 
should  defend 
its  honour 

This  ranks  as  the  .single  most  dis- 
graceful act  ever  contemplated  by 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  as 
an  alumnus,  I  must  register  my 
most  sincere  protest. 

The  career  of  George  Bush  in 
public  life  isone  which  merits  con- 
demnation and  ignominy ,  not  prai.se 
or  awards.  As  director  of  the  CIA 
and  United  States  President,  George 
Bush  took  or  supported  actions 
detrimental  to  the  spread  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  worid.  He 
supported  bloody  dictators  ranging 
from  Mobutu  to  Marcos,  from 
Somoza  to  Noriega  and  from 
Suharto  to  Saddam  Hussein,  en- 
couraging them  in  their  heinous 
abuses  through  persistent  financial 
and  military  aid.  His  record  is  lit- 
tered with  bloodshed  and  human 
suffering.  The  actions  of  hisadmin- 
istration  were  condemned  by  the 
Intcmational  Court  of  Justice  and 
Peace.  In  the  Iran-Contra  affair, 
hisgovemment  subverted  the  United 
States  Constitution  through  covert 
operationsdesigned  to  funnel  arms 
to  terrorists  and  murderers  in  con- 
travention of  the  decrees  of  Con- 
gress. The  Bush  Administration  was 
also  cited  for  violations  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

While  it  would  be  an  overstate- 
ment to  compare  George  Bush 
with  Hitler,  it  certai  nly  would  be  no 
mistake  to  link  him  with  brutal  and 
consistent  human  rights  abuses, 
criminal  activities  and  atrocities 
from  the  Middle  East  to  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  to  Central  America. 

This  is  the  man  you  choose  to 
honour?  This  is  the  record  you 
publicly  endorse? 

The  University  of  Toronto  mu.st 
represent  the  ideals  of  independ- 
ent, humanistic  scholarship.  It  can- 
not allow  its  most  precious  values 
to  be  co-opted  either  by  a  ruthless 
and  cynical  corporate  or  political 
agenda,  or  by  the  promise  of  short- 
term  pecuniary  gain  in  the  form  of 
donations  from  large  corporations 
such  as  Barrick  Gold. 

As  persons  of  conscience,  of 


education  and  who  ostensibly  are 
dedicated  to  preserving  some  ves- 
tiges of  academic  integrity  and  hu- 
manistic ideals,  I  implore  you  to 
reverse  this  morally  repellent  deci- 
sion. Should  you  proceed,  you  will 
succeed  notonly  in  prostitutingyour- 
sel  ves,  but  al  so  the  until  -no  w  distin- 
guisheduni  versity  the  stewardship 
of  which  has  been  placed  in  your 
trust.  There  can  be  no  excuse  suffi- 
cient tojusti  fy  this  action,  and  should 
you  proceed,  you  will  be  tarnished 
with  this  shame  in  perpetuity. 

Now  is  the  time  to  choose  be- 
tween principle  and  opportuiiism, 
between  courage  and  cowardice, 
between  showing  that  our  univer- 
sity stands  for  something,  or  de- 
claring to  the  worid  that  we  can  be 
bought  by  the  highest  bidder.  That 
an  award  of  thi  s  kind  could  ever  be 
contemplated  has  filled  me  with 
the  deepest  shame  both  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  as  a  Canadian.  1  entreat 
you  to  reverse  this  decision,  and  in 
some  small  measure  redeem  the 
university  before  the  damage  is 
irreparable. 

Should  thisevent  proceed,  I  for 
one  will  encourage  persons  of  con- 
science to  demonstrate  their  dis- 
approval. One  action  that  I  will  be 
recommending  is  that  a  trial  be 
enacted  on  university  grounds  in 
which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bush' s 
guilt  on  chargesof  Crimes  Against 
Humanity  will  be  arrayed.  Per- 
haps this  outrageous  honourary 
doctorate  will  provide  the  impetus 
for  demonstrations  leading  to 
greater  public  awareness  of  the 
U.S.  record  in  international  affairs 
in  recent  years,  and  of  George 
Bush's  misdeeds  in  particular. 
Possibly  some  good  may  come 
from  the  wrong  perpetrated  by 
yourdecision  to  honoura  man  who 
common  decency  and  justice  de- 
mand be  condemned  as  acriminal. 
•continued  on  next  page 
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We  Need  to  Care  Before  Harris  Will  Care 


BY  EDDY  ELMER 

As  many  know,  I  don't  normally 
indulge  myself  in  political  articles, 
but  in  this  case,  I  feel  I  must  make 
an  exception,  for  what  I  have  to 
say  I  feel  is  incredibly  crucial. 

I  was  ratherdismayed  when  all 
this  week  I  was  bombarded  not 
with  news  reports  about  protest- 
ing teachers,  or  angry  lobbyists,  or 
angry  education  critics,  or  public 
service  unions,  but  was,  rather, 
bombarded  with  reports  featuring 
parents  who  were  more  concerned 
about  being  inconvenienced  for 
having  to  make  child-care  arrange- 
ments during  the  province-wide 
teachers'  strike,  than  for  the  fact 
that  their  kids  would  be  losing  what 
I  ittle  ti  me  they  get  to  be  in  school . 

Granted,  TV  provides  a  limited 
perspective  into  public  sentiment, 
but  1  just  have  this  sickening  feel- 
ing that  people  have  completely 
lost  touch  with  what  education 


really  is.  Of  course  Harris  has  no 
qualms  doing  what  he's  doing. 
Education  to  so  many  people  is  an 
issue  on  par  with  public  sewage 
and  weedcontrol:justanotherserv- 
ice — you  get  it,  you're  happy,  you 
don't  get  it,  you're  pissed  and  in- 
convenienced, but  not  devastated. 

So  many  people  see  education 
as  nothing  more  than  something 
which  will  help  rake  in  the  dough. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  be  a  doc- 
tor," I  ask  a  friend,  "You  like 
worki  ng  with  people?" 

"Oh  yeah  whatever.  It's  money, 
dude!" 

This  past  year  I '  ve  been  asking 
myself  why  I'm  even  in  school, 
given  that  so  many  people  have 
such  a  contorted  view  of  educa- 
tion, of  what  a  degree  'really' 
means,  of  what  value  there  is  in 
knowledge.  We  treat  education  as 
yet  another  financial  vehicle,  just 
like  our  bank  accounts,  our  short- 
term  deposits,  our  precious  credit 


People  blame  Harris  for 
sabotaging  our  schools,  but  we 

have  nobody  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  Harris  is  merely  using 
what  few  brain  cells  he  has  left  to 
take  advantage  of  our  apathy. 


ratings. 

Education  is  not  a  financial  com- 
modity and  it  cannot  be  treated  as 
such.  Yet  we  insist  on  maintaining 
that  in  the  real  world,  nobody  gives 
adamn  aboutyourdegree,  nobody 
cares  what  you  know,  nobody 
cares  if  you're  an  expert  in  this  or 
that.  They  only  care  about  how 


much  money  your  piece  of  gold- 
embossed  paper  will  bring  in. 

I  was  utterly  shocked  when  in 
one  my  classes  a  terrible  phenom- 
enon was  demonstrated:  of  about 
200  students  (rough  count),  over 
50  percent  indicated  that  if  they 
could  receive  their  undergraduate 
degrees  right  now,  without  having 


to  take  any  more  courses,  do  any 
more  work,  they  would  take  the 
degree  and  never  come  back.  I 
was  flabbergasted  —  and  dis- 
gusted. The  phenomenon  is  not 
confined  to  my  misguided  and 
shameless  class  of  200. 

Now  what  kind  of  message  does 
THIS  send,  when  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  very  victims  of  our 
educational  system  — the  stu- 
dents!!!— don't  give  a  flying  rat's 
ass  about  the  true  value  of  educa- 
tion?! Of  course  no  government 
will  takeeducation  seriously.  Why 
on  earth  should  they? 

People  blame  Harris  for  sabo- 
taging our  schools,  but  we  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
Harris  is  merely  using  what  few 
brain  cells  he  has  left  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  apathy.  And  of 
course  he  takes  advantage  like 
this  —  for  it's  apathy  which  got 
him  voted  in  to  begin  with!! 

No,  I  don't  blame  Harris.  I  blame 


our  society  in  general  for  being  so 
narrow-minded  and  shallow  as  to 
treat  education  so  benignly. 

"Oh,  I'm  just  so  worried  about 
next  week,"  a  parent  cries. 

"Why?"  the  reporter  asks. 

"Well  with  the  kids  home,  there 
just  won' t  be  any  time  for  grocer- 
ies,for  errands,  you  know.  It'sjust 
so  much  trouble." 

Not  nearly  as  much  trouble  as 
we're  headed  in  if  we  keep  up 
with  this  materialistic  attitude. 
Maybe  if  we  all  took  education 
more  seriously,  as  somethingcher- 
ished  and  honoured,  just  as  much 
as  religion,  or  family,  or  peace, 
maybe,  just  maybe,  Harris  would 
hesitate  a  bit  more,  perhaps  fall 
victim  to  our  demonstrations,  or 
become  more  prone  to  thinking, 
reflecting,  or  maybe  even  caring. 
(And  incidentally,  I  am  NOT  rich). 

Eddy  Elmer  is  aUofT 
Psychology  student. 


letters  to  the  editor 


•  continued  from  previous  page 

Please  reconsider  this  ill-con- 
ceived and  morally  reprehensible 
decision.  The  integrity  and  moral 
standing  of  our  university  is  at 
stake  and  we  depend  upon  you  to 
ensure  that  it  remai  ns  untarnished. 

Brian  M.  Levine, 
ALUMNUS 

Keep  elitist 
universities  out 
of  Canada 

(RE:  "Canada  needs  an  elitist  uni- 
versity," Oct  23) 

The  points  made  in  this  article — 
"exorbitant"  tuition,  a  student  body 
made  "prestigious"  solely  by  rea- 
son of  wealth,  and  an  "egocentric" 
educational  philosophy — under- 
rhine  the  very  basis  of  accessible 
and  equal  education. 

My  criticism  contains  three 
questions: 

1 .  Would  $40,000  tuition  peryear 
(like  Yale  or  Cambridge)  prevent, 
or  even  deter,  anyone  from  at- 
tendingthisschool? 

2.  Shouldaneducational  institution 
not  try  to  encourage  all  interested 
people  to  reach  their  full  potential, 
instead  of  admitting  only  a  narrow 
elite? 

3.  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
school  devoid  of  socioeconomic 
di  versity  would  be  ignorant  of  many 
issues  of  social  concern,  and  in- 
stead breed  snobbery  and  insular- 
ity? 

I  concede  that  the  Canadian 
vision  of  an  accessible,  humanitar- 
ian, and  diverse  education  may  not 
appeal  to  everyone.  There  are 
people  who  attend  a  certain  uni- 
versity solely  because  they  want 
to  schmooze  with  the  correct  so- 
cial set,  to  list  the  proper  school  on 
their  resume,  and  thus  reaffirm 
their  position  in  the  elite  cachet — 
for  them,  the  university  has  no  role 
to  educate  the  underprivileged  or 
to  arouse  social  awareness.  My 
only  hope  is  that  any  institution 
fostering  that  type  of  mentality 
and  attracting  that  type  of  person 
will  be  located  outside  this  coun- 
try's borders. 

Robin  Rix, 
UCIII 

Canada  too 
nice  for  elitist 
university 

(RE:  "Canada  needs  eltisituniver- 
sity,"  Oct  23) 

Aaron  Cass  is  to  be  commended 


forhis  insight  into  the  issueof  poor 
university  standards.  However,  to 
say  that  the  Uni  versi  ty  of  Toronto, 
a  prestigious  institute  of  learning, 
cannot  compete  with  other  elitist 
universities  is  nonsensical.  To  say 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
been  forced  into  the  woeful  posi- 
tion of  accepting  mediocre  stu- 
dents from  a  weak  secondary  edu- 
cation system  would  be  more  ac- 
curate. To  say  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  can  never  be  an  elitist 
institution  because  of  the  Cana- 
dian social  safety  net  and  the  na- 
tional philosophy  of  equality  and 
pragmatism  would  also  be  more 
accurate. 

Secondary  education  in  Ontario 
has  all  but  collapsed.  U  of  T  has 
little  choice  but  to  lower  its  en- 
trance grades  to  accept  this  new- 
est generation  of  students,  many 
of  whom  simply  did  not  take  pride 
in  their  work  and  who  have  slipped 
through  the  cracks.  If  U  of  T 
would  buy  into  the  hollow  elitist 
argument  and  raise  enrollment 
standards,  it  would  see  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  its  number  of  attendees 

-  something  it  cannot  afford. 

Second,  Canadaisacollectivist, 
very  pragmatic  nation.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  Canadian  post-sec- 
ondary institutions  do  not  seek  the 
elitism  or  fame  that  universities 
like  Harvard  or  Oxford  thrive  on. 
Canada's  social  safety  net  while 
imperfect,  allows  all  Canadians  to 
enjoy  the  quality  of  life  that  has 
been  ranked  first  in  the  worid  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  is  forced  to 
wonder  how  many  brilliant  stu- 
dents there  are  who  simply  cannot 
afford  the  inflated  and  outlandish 
tuition  fees  of  the  American  or 
British  elitist  universities. 

Christian  R.  Szabo, 
ERINDALEI 

Flag  needs 
discussion^ 
not  burial 

(RE:  "Bury  the  Burwash  Flag," 
Oct,  23) 

Aidan  Johnson' s  article  is  indica- 
tive of  the  emptiness  of  the  soul  of 
contemporary  Canadian  multi- 
culturalism.  Ratherthan  advocat- 
ing a  society  built  on  the  practice 
and  model  i  ng  of  forgi  veness,  grace, 
healing,  dialogue  and  mutual  tol- 
eration, Johnson's  view  of 
multiculturalism  is  best  compared 
with  radical  surgery;  we  must  re- 
move from  sight  any  offending 
symbols.  As  he  writes,  "bury  it 
[theflag]  in  mothballs.  I  don't  care 

-  I  just  want  it  gone."  (Johnson 
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Faculty  urge 
walkout  on 
Bush 

Despite  widespread  opposition 
from  faculty  and  students. 
President  Prichard  intends  to 
proceed  with  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  for  Honourary 
Degree  and  the  Governing 
Council  to  award  an  honourary 
doctorate  to  George  Bush. 

Many  reasons  have  been 
offered  for  overturning  this  de- 
cision. It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  them  at  this  time. 

We  ask  faculty  opposed  to 
this  decision  to  participate  in  a 
protest  at  the  special  convoca- 
tion to  be  held  in  Hart  House  on 
November  19  at  4  pm.  We 
intend  to  mount  a  peaceful  and 
dignified  protest  by  waUdngout 
of  the  con  vocation  at  an  appro- 
priate moment.  We  plan  no 
further  disruption:  The  univer- 
sity administration  has  itself  un- 
dermined the  integrity  of  the 
honourary  doctorate  by  its  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  this 
shameful  nomination. 

Any  faculty  wishing  to  join 
this  protest  should  call  978- 
1 049  in  the  President' s  Office 
(before  Nov.  5)  to  arrange  to 
participate  in  the  academic  pro- 
cession. Further  details  of  the 
protest  will  be  provided  later. 

We  also  urge  all  members 
of  theuni  versity  community  to 
join  in  the  demonstration  or- 
ganized by  OPIRG  and  other 
campus  groups  outside  Hart 
House  on  November  19. 

Sincerely, 
Kay  Armatage, 
CINEMA  AND 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
Peter  Fitting, 
FRENCH 
Ursula  Franklin, 
CC,  FRSC, 
MASSEYCOLLEGE 
David  Galbraith, 
ENGUSH 
Allan  Irving, 
SOCIALWORK 
Richard  Lee, 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Heather  Murray, 
ENLGISH 
David  Townsend, 
MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 
John  Valleau, 
CHEMISTRY 
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hints  that  this  is  only  the  first  step 
and  that  there  are  other  symbols  to 
remove.  What  are  they?  Who 
decids  what  is  offensive?  Where 
does  it  end?) 

Ironically,  however,  Johnson's 
desire  to  see  "our  worid,"  "our 
country,"  and  "ouruni  versity"  with- 
out hate  is  crippled  by  the  biggest 
obstacle  of  all:  his  own  intolerance 
towards  anything  that  offends  him, 
and  even  more  crippling,  the  ani- 
mosity (hatred?)  that  dwells  within 
him. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  There 
are  a  myriad  of  things  in  our  soci- 
ety that  do,  and  will,  offend  us.  The 
removal  of  one,  ten  or  a  thousand 
items  wi  11  not  end  hatred  and  bring 
peace. 

Perhaps,  if  Johnson,  I,  and  eve- 
ryone else,  first  honestly  exam- 
ined and  dealt  with  our  own  deep 
seated  hurts,  hatred,  prejudices, 
and  fears,  we  would  be  better  able 
to  face  each  other,  and  our  past, 
without  the  need  for  surgical  re- 
moval of  anything  and  everything 
that  we  may  find  offensive.  Cer- 
tainly the  health  of  Canadian 
muUiculturalism  will  stand  or  fall 
not  on  the  sharpness  of  our  scal- 
pel, but  rather,  on  the  state  and 
health  of  our  respecfive  souls. 

Gord  Heath, 
KNOX  COLLEGE 

Lack  of  tact 
in  attack 

(RE:  "Attack  shows  lack  of  tact," 
Oct  23) 

Roy  Hrab  attacks  the  Varsity  and 
its  contributors  for  espousing  views 
which  question  his  beloved  status 
quo.  On  behalf  of  the  boat  rocking 
heathen  responsible  for  visiting  this 
outrage  on  the  good  people  of  The 
Establishment,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  as  members  of  an  Intel  lec- 
tual  community,  that  is  our  job. 
Those  people  in  a  position  to  be 
rational  and  conscientious  must 
provide  a  tireless  and  vehement 
voice  of  dissent  against  the  recur- 
ringevils  which  plague  humanity. 

Unfortunately  for  Hrab,  con- 
trary to  whichever  version  of  the 
American  Dream  he  writes  from, 
there  are  things  which  are  very 
wrong  with  society.  Lots  of  people 
do  lots  of  bad  stuff.  Lots  of  people 
have  things  they  don't  deserve 
and  lots  have  nothing.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  worid  is  a  crummy 
place,  ortodisparage  the  plodding 
progress  toward  freedom  and  jus- 
tice which  has  characterized  his- 
tory; indeed,  activist  types  are  gen- 
erally the  most  cheerful  and  opti- 
mistic of  people.  For  many,  how- 


ever, the  fact  that  the  situation 
could  be  and  has  been  worse  does 
not  make  i  t  good  enough,  and  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  strive  to 
improve  it. 

Forimprovementstotake  place, 
there  is  tremendous  inertia  which 
must  be  overcome.  None  of  the 
social  accomplishments  we  al- 
ready enjoy  have  been  brought 
about  by  people  meekly  "offering 
constructive  solutions"  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Though  "worri- 
some" for  the  conservative  ele- 
ment, who  believe  in  the  current 
version  of  The  System  because  it 
has  treated  them  well,  the  only 
way  to  promote  such  change  is 
through  "fury  and  rage. "This  tone 
does  not  indicate  that  the  writer 
has  not  "contemplated  the  subject 
at  hand,"  as  Hrab  has  the  audacity 
to  suppose.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that 
most  of  the  articles  he  found  ob- 
jectionable were  written  from  more 
complete  and  objective  bases  of 
information  than  his  7(we-and- 
CAW  world  view.  The  strong  words 
of  those  who  seek  to  improve  things 
come  merely  from  a  recognition 
that  quiet  voices  are  never  heard, 
especially  when  they  say  things 
not  everyone  wants  to  hear. 

This  does  not  make  Hrab' s  view- 
point unimportant.  Conservatism 
provides  the  friction  which  keep 
things  stable.  At  the  simplest  level , 
the  struggle  for  social  change  fol- 
lows a  formula:  the  left  demands 
revolution,  because  that  is  the  only 
form  of  change  that  one  can  de- 
mand; the  right  decrees  stasis,  be- 
cause it  is  comfortable  the  way 
things  are;  the  result  is  a  controlled 


evolution.  Hrab  has  every  right  to 
a  position  in  the  debate,  to  mount 
an  argument  against  this  or  that 
iconoclastic  movement.  It  is  irrel- 
evant, however,  for  him  to  attack 
all  such  movements  on  the  grounds 
of  some  vague  notion  of  positivity. 
Sure,  there  are  lots  of  nice  things 
we  could  write  about;  the  trouble 
is,ifwedid,thebadstuffwouldgo 
unchallenged.  Until  our  species 
achieves  Utopia,  campus  papers 
will  remain  filled  with  rants  and 
tirades  and  attacks,  and  though 
they  might  not  seem  it,  they  are 
constructive  and  necessary. 

Matt  Butler 
U OFT STUDENT 

UC  Drama 
Program 
clarifies 

(RE:  "SAC  sidesteps  Bush  scan- 
dal," Oct  23) 

The  Varsity  suggests  that  the  UC 
Drama  Program  has  taken  a  stance 
against  the  awardi  ng  of  an  honoury 
degree  to  George  Bush.  To  clarify : 
about  30  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty, who  happen  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  Drama  Program,  recently 
signed  an  open  letter  in  support  of 
the  "  1 00  Faculty  "  letter  condemn- 
ing this  decision  by  the  university. 
We  speak  as  individuals.  To  report 
that  this  is  official  Drama  Program 
policy  is  simply  incorrect. 

Anne  Hansen, 
SECRETARY,  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  DRAMA  PROGRAM 


Holocaust  Education  Week 
Oct.  30  -  Nov.  7 

Oct.  30 

"Academic  Medicine  and  Political  Terror 
During  the  Third  Reich"  Dr.  William 
Seidelman  12:00  -  1:00  MS  3171 

Nov.  3 

"A  Survivor  Speaks"  Sally  Eisner 
12:00-  1:00  UC  253 

Nov.  3-4 

Holocaust  Education  Display 
Lobby  of  Sid  Smith 

Nov.  5 

"Hate  on  the  Internet"  Talia  Klein 
12:00-  1:00  TBA 

Nov.  6 

Sophie's  Choice  -  Film 
7:00  pm  -  JCR  of  UC 

Nov.  7 

"Life  Before  the  Holocaust  -  An  Intergenera- 
tional  Shabbat  Dinner"  5:30  pm  Bernard 
Betel  Centre  RSVP  J.S.U.  by  Nov.  5 

For  more  info  please  contact  the  J.S.U.  at  978-0422 
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"Politics"  needs  some  redefining 


BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 

Now  that  first-year  students  have 
had  a  chance  to  experience  what 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  to 
offer,  it's  time  to  take  a  breather 
and  assess  a  few  items.  By  now, 
many  of  you  have  been  ap- 
proached by  various 
political  groups  aching 
to  swell  their  depleted 
ranks  and  hoi  st  their  ide- 
ologies on  anyone  they 
can  corner.  A  word  of 
advice:  get  used  to  it. 
They  are  constantly 
buzzing  around  to  curry 
your  favour  and  exploit 
naive,  idealistic  young 
minds.  From  irritating, 
slogan-shouting  Social- 
ists trying  to  hawk  their 
creatively-moribund 
newspapers  (which  any 
self-respecting  fish 
shopping  for  a  wrapper  would  not 
be  caught  dead  in)  at  the  Sid 
Smith  entrance  to  short-haired, 
suit-wearing  Young  Reformers, 
the  campus  is  replete  with  politi- 
cally-driven organizations  that 
would  love  nothing  more  than  to 
annex  a  piece  of  your  mind. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  main 
point  of  this  ramble.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  I  detest  politics  is 
its  overbearing  insistence  that  one 


fit  neatly  into  some  pre-fabricated 
ideological  mould  that  keeps  eve- 
rybody reciting  the  same  tired 
buzzwords  over  and  over  again 
ad  nauseum.  The  implicit  assump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  in  order  to 
achieve  some  ultimate  political 
goal  —  like  free-market  econo- 


People  should  feel  free  to 
hold  a  number  of  view- 
points that,  when  taken 
individually,  appear  to  fit  a 
specific  political  ideology 
but  when  taken  together, 
present  a  paradox. 


mies  or  state-sponsored  social 
services  —  members  of  a  spe- 
cific group  have  to  arrive  at  a 
collective  agreement  devoid  of 
fiexibility  and  dissent.  If  someone 
says  that  unions  bite,  they  are 
automatically  relegated  to  a  pre- 
defined category  that  encom- 
passes all  "right-wing"  views. 
Bashing  unions  is  then  magically 
equated  with  a  dislike  for  envi- 
ronmcntalism,  social-welfare, 
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femmism,  public  education  and 
any  other  left- wing  cause  du  jour 
that  meets  a  particular  set  of  cri- 
teria. Towing  the  proverbial 
"party-line"  is  a  subtle  form  of 
intellectual  slavery  ,  a  person  will 
often  have  to  support  ideas  that 
go  agai  nst  their  better  judgment  in 
order  to  remain  pan  of 
an  organization.  The 
whole  notion  of  exer- 
cising personal  judg- 
ment, independent  of 
external  ideological  re- 
straints, becomes  dis- 
posable and  we  be- 
come prostitutes  toour 
political  beliefs. 

All  this  may 
sound  to  some  like  a 
"middle-of-the-road" 
Liberal  platform  but 
thatisnotmyintetition. 
Such  a  stance  would 
implytakingthemiddle 
of  the  road  on  hot-button  issues 
like  education  or  health  care,  i.e. 
a  compromise  between  extreme 
beliefs.  My  point  is  that  people 
should  feel  free  to  hold  a  number 
of  viewpoints  that,  when  taken 
individually,  appear  to  fit  a  spe- 
cific political  ideology  but  when 
taken  together,  present  a  para- 
dox. 

For  instance,  I  have  talked  to 
academics  who  belie  ve  in  the  value 
of  social  programs  and  yet  sup- 
port the  hospital  closings  in  On- 
tario and  corporate-funding  of 
universities.  They  have  taken  the 
time  to  conduct  a  bit  of  research 
and  examine  the  issues  with  a 
cntical  mind. They  do  not  blindly 
adhere  to  one  extreme  philosophy 
or  another  so  as  to  please  fanatics 
who  can't  bear  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent decision  if  it  conflicts 
with  the  political  group  they  be- 
long to. 

Another  reason  formydistaste 
of  politics  is  its  tendency  toad  as 
a  substitute  for  religion.  People 
become  .so  caught  up  in  one  politi- 
cal issue  after  another  and  their 
beliefs  become  so  utterly  COR- 
RECTand  unassailable  that  these 
beliefs  attain  the  status  of  scrip- 
ture. Disagreement  is  tantamount 
to  heresy.  "Activists"  abhor  any 
kind  of  religious  practiceorscrip- 
ture.  Note  the  anti-Catholic  sen- 
timent at  the  university.  These 
individuals  are  constantly  throw- 
ing around  pointless  terms  like 
homophobia  without  understand- 
ing the  first  thing  about  Catholics 
or  the  words  they  manipulate. 
Golly,  all  those  St.  Mike's  types 
must  be  a  bunch  of  queer-bashing 
Neanderthals  roaming  the  cam- 
pus to  beat  the  non-believers  over 
the  head  with  silver  chalices. 
These  withered  tactics  are  be- 
coming incredibly  tiresome.  It's 
time  for  the  rasping,  shrill-voiced 
acti  vists  to  take  a  much-deserved 
break  from  their  political  agendas 
so  as  to  spare  the  rest  of  us  yet 
another  dose  of  "progressive" 
sanctimony.  If  anything,  Catho- 
lics are  extremely  accepting  of 
and  tolerant  towards  the  homo- 
sexual community.  Basic  human- 
rights  are  a  fundamental  compo- 
nent of  Catholic  doctrine.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  there  is  no 
brain-washing  performed  in  the 
schools  by  hand-picked  teachers 
who  receive  special  appointments 
from  bishops  in  Rome. 

In  the  end,  it's  important  to 
keep  an  open  mind.  If  you  hon- 
estly believe,  in  your  heart  ot 
hearts,  that  the  Fraser  Institute  or 
the  International  Socialists  are 
dead  right  about  everything  they 
say,  then  by  all  means  follow  that 
path.  But  don' t  let  the  pressure  to 
conform  to  one  political  ideology 
interfere  with  personal  choice  and 
freedom.  And  if  you  could  care 
less  about  politics  to  begin  with 
then  that's  okay  too. 

Dan  Zachariah  doesn  't  like 
politicos. 
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Erindale  residence  gets  thumbs  down 


BY  RANDY  MACDONALD 

A  make-shift  university  residence 
set  up  to  take  tiie  overflow  of 
Erindale  students  seeking  to  live 
on-campus  is  leaving  some  less 
than  happy  about  their  U  of  T 
livingarrangements. 

Housed  in  an  off-campus  hous- 
ing facility  known  as  Bronte  and 
bussed  onto  the  nearby 
Mississauga  campus,  some  of  the 
residents  are  discontent  with  the 
arrangement  now  that  a  few 
months  have  passed. 

"Usually  from  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  until  two  in  the  morning 
you'd  have  to  tight  for  a  phone 
line,"  said  Bronte  don  Sean  Barton 
about  an  ongoing  problem  with  the 
inadequate  number  of  phone  lines 
rectifiedjust  last  week. 

"I  bought  a  pager  because  no 
one  could  get  a  hold  of  me,"  said  a 
second-year  resident.  "Even  atone 
or  two  in  the  morning  I  couldn' t  get 
through." 

The  residence  crisis  initially 
arose  this  summer  when  the  total 
number  of  frosh  applications  for 
residence  skyrocketed  to  over  300 


from  the  typical  190.  Because  the 
university  guarantees  residence 
space  to  first  year  students,  the 
director  of  residence  was  left  with 
no  choice  but  to  find  alternate 
accommodations. 

Although  the  phone  crisis  has 
just  subsided,  some  students  say 
another  problem  remains  unre- 
solved— cleanliness  of  communal 
spaces. 

'They're  never  clean,"  said  a 
second  year  student  about  the 
washrooms.  'The  kitchens  are 
horrible,"  added  another  first  year 
student. 

Others  point  to  what  they  say 
are  inadequate  refrigerators  in  their 
rooms,  strict  drinking  and  non- 
smoking rules  and  a  rigid  guest 
policy. 

But  some  students  say  the  resi- 
dence isn't  so  bad. 

"It's  not  that  bad.  We're  all 
really  good  friends,"  said  Jamie 
Baisley,  a  first  year  resident.  "F  ve 
never  had  to  wait  for  the  showers 
and  the  washrooms  are  always 
free,"  adding,  however,  that  it's 
still  hard  to  feel  part  of  Erindale 
residence  life. 


Mike  Lavelle,  director  of  resi- 
dence at  Erindale,  says  all  efforts 
are  being  made  to  inform  these 
'off-campus  on-campus  residents' 
of  activities  through  regular 
leafleting  and  announcements. 

Barton  adds  transportation  is 
provided  for  students  interested  in 
participating  in  on-campus  resi- 
dence events.  "We'll  pay  fortheir 
taxi  and  if  there's  enough  people 
we'll  get  a  bus." 

But  some  students  say  no  mat- 
ter what  amount  of  outreach  is 
done,  it's  impossible  to  recreate  a 
sense  of  belonging  when  you're 
not  on  campus. 

"At  Erindale,  I  did  everything 
that  came  around,"  said  another 


second  year  resident.  'The  isola- 
tion kind  of  drives  me  bonkers." 

Barton,  however,  says  new  fa- 
cilities which  just  opened  up  to 
them,  including  a  lecture  hal  1  to  be 
doubled  as  a  movie  hall,  a  library 
and  a  gym  will  help  matters.  "We 
didn't  have  access  [to  them]  up 
until  two  weeks  ago  and  it's  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  students 
here  [that]  we're  starting  to  have 
our  own  events  here." 

Despite  the  rough  start  and  stu- 
dent complaints,  Lavelle  says 
Bronte  was  carefully  chosen  after 
other  sites  were  turned  down,  in- 
cluding local  hotels  which  were 
too  expensive. 

"It  best  suited  us,"  he  said. 


"Bronte  offered  the  best  security, 
it  has  a  24-hour  emergency  serv- 
ice and  they  are  very  close  to  the 
hospital." 


He  also  adds  a  new  residence  is 
being  built  at  Erindale  to  help  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  de- 
mand. 
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Understanding 
genocide  to  save  lives 


From  the  Holocaust  to  man-made  famines 

History  Professor  Frank  Chalk,  a  New  York  native, 
and  Ghana-born  doctoral  student  Edward  Kissi  share 
an  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  genocide 
and  of  its  devastating  effects  throughout  history. 

Dr.  Chalk  specializes  in  the  historical  understanding 
of  genocide  and  is  renowned  worldwide  for  his 
Holocaust-related  research.  He  is  one  of  the  founders 
and  major  driving  forces  behind  the  Montreal  Institute 
for  Genocide  and  Human  Rights  Studies,  an  organization 
which  seeks  to  develop  and  mobilize  scholarly  resources 
on  genocide. 

Edward  Kissi  has  always  thought  that  many  of  the 
famines  which  have  afflicted  African  countries  were 
political  and  man-made,  strategic  tools  used  to  achieve 
mOitary  objectives.  Armed  with  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant  and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Chalk,  he  set  off  for 
Ethiopia  in  1994  to  test  his  own  theories.  He  found 
little  comfort  in  being  right. 

Towards  a  more  humane  future 

As  Dr.  Chalk  so  aptly  puts  it:  "Understanding  the  ideolo- 
gies of  hate  that  drive  people  to  genocide  is  the  first  step 


in  working  towards  a  more  humane  future."  And  that 
is  very  much  on  his  and  Kissi's  agendas.  In  the  spring 
of  1996,  Chalk  travelled  to  The  Hague  where  he  helped 
prosecutors  in  the  coming  war  crimes  trials  of  former 
Rwandan  and  Yugoslavian  leaders  prepare  the  cases 
they  will  present  to  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal. 
As  for  Kissi,  he  plans  on  returning  to  Ghana  to  assist 
in  development  efforts  which,  he  hopes,  will  "help  turn 
things  around  in  Africa." 

Why  Concordia? 

Because  Concordia  offers  more  than  160  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  on  a  full-  and  part-time  basis, 
with  strong  reputations  in  business  studies,  communica- 
tions, psychology,  history,  fine  arts,  engineering  and 
computer  science.  Because  its  college  system  offers  a 
personalized  approach  to  education.  Because  its  friendly 
atmosphere,  very  accessible  professors  and  a  student  body 
truly  representative  of  Montreal's  diverse  population 
make  it  a  unique  experience. 

Because,  at  Concordia,  you  get  to  study  with  professors 
like  Frank  Chalk.  And  many  others  who  are  just  as  inter- 
esting. And  who  care  just  as  much. 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 


Real  education  for  the  real  world 

1455  de  Malsonneuve  Blvd.  W.,  Montreal  H3G  1M8  •  Tel.  (514)848-2668  •  Fax  (514)848-2621  •  Web  www.concordia.ca 


School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Doctoral  Programs  •  Aijministration  • 

Art  Education  •  Art  History  •  Biology  • 
Building  Studies  •  Chemistry  • 
Civil  Engineering  •  Communication  • 
Computer  Science  •  Educational 
Technology  •  Economics  •  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering  •  History  • 
Humanities  -  Interdisciplinary  • 
Mathematics  •  Mechanical  Engineering 

•  Physics  •  Psychology  •  Religion  • 
Special  Individualized  Programs  • 
Master's  Programs  •  Administration  • 
Aerospace  •  Anthropology  •  Applied 
Linguistics  •  Applied  Social  Science  • 
Art  Education  •  Art  Therapy  •  Art  History 

•  Biology  •  Building  Engineering  • 
Business  Administration  •  Business 
Administration  (Airline  and  Aviation 
Option)  •  Business  Administration 
(Executive  Option)  •  Chemistry  •  Child 
Study  •  Cinema  •  Civil  Engineering  • 
Computer  Science  •  Educational  Studies 

•  Educational  Technology  •  Economics  • 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  • 
English  •  Geography  (Political  Science 
Option)  •  History  •  Judaic  Studies  • 
Mathematics  •  Master  In  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  •  Mechanical  Engineering 

•  Media  Studies  •  Open  Media  • 
Painting  and  Drawing  •  Philosophy  • 
Physics  •  Political  Science  •  Printmaking 
and  Photography  •  Psychology  •  Public 
Policy  and  Public  Administration  • 
Religion  •  Sculpture,  Ceramics  and 
Fibres  •  Sociology  •  Special  Indivi- 
dualized Programs  •  Studio  Arts  • 
Theological  Studies  •  Graduate  Diploma 
Programs  •  Accountancy  •  Adult 
Education  •  Advanced  Music  Perfor- 
mance •  Art  Education  •  Communication 
Studies  •  Computer  Science  •  Economic 
Policy  •  Ecotoxicology  •  Institutional 
Administration  •  Instructional  Technology 

•  Journalism  •  Sports  Administration  • 
Theological,  Religious  and  Ethical 
Studies  •  Translation  •  Graduate 
Certificate  •  Building  Studies 

To  be  considered,  applications  for 
Graduate  Fellowships  should  be 
received  by  February  1,  1998. 
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Town  hallers  take  on  Tories 


BY  LOREN  ALBAN 

Grandiose  attacks  were  launched 
and  eloquent  visions  put  forward 
about  Toronto  from  the  corridors 
of  Innis  College  on  Tuesday  night 
as  the  city  continues  on  its  turbu- 
lent ride  towards  the  Megacity 
election. 

Joined  by  professor  emeritus 
and  social  acti  vist  Ursula  Franklin, 
community  organizers  took  on  the 
provincial  government  during  the 
talk  entitled  'The  Future  of  De- 
mocracy in  the  New  Toronto." 

Characterizing  the  current  gov- 
ernment as  a  dictatorship  ever 
since  it  ignored  the  Megacity  ref- 
erendum results  where  70  percent 
of  Torontonians  voted  against 
amalgamation,  all  speakers 
stressed  the  need  for  stronger  com- 
munity alliances  in  order  to  mount 
a  successful  battle. 

This  Innis  to  wn  hall  talk  was  the 
fourth  in  the  seminar  series  "Pub- 
lic Good  Or  Private  Greed?  Build- 
ing A  Democratic  Society,"  or- 
ganized by  the  Progressive  Aca- 
demic-Activist Collectiveon  cam- 
pus. 

"Mr,  Harris  came  in  while  we 
were  sleeping  and  tried  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game,"  said 
Kathleen  Wynne,  a  community 
organizer  who  stressed  that  Harris 


Great  mind  Ursula  Franklin. 


preyed  on  a  lack  of  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

City  councillor  Dan  Leckie, 


however,  emphasized  that  Harris 
is  fast  assuming  the  role  of  the 
much  needed  target  for  a  frag- 


mented social  movement. 

"Free  reign  activists  and  intel- 
lectuals have  made  attempts  at 
binding  together  without  a  big  range 
of  success,"  he  said.  "We  are  all 
going  to  thank  Mike  Harris  some- 
day for  what  he  has  done — they 
have  shown  us  that  structures  can 
be  changed,  but  they  have  also 
mobilized  us." 

David  Kraft,  who  heads  West 
Enders  for  Local  Democracy,  fo- 
cused on  the  need  for  a  local  ap- 
proach to  affecting  change  in  the 
new  Megacity. 

"Community  grassroots  organi- 
zations are  key  in  exposing  the 
Tory  agenda,"  he  said,  adding  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done  with  the 
pending  amalgamation. 

"Pre-Megacity  Toronto  is  a 
great  city  to  live,  but  not  the  Emer- 
aldCity." 

Scientist  Ursula  Franklin  who 
doubles  as  a  philosopher  ended 
the  evening  with  an  insightful 
thought. 

"Democracy  is  about  informed 
processes,  first  and  foremost  peo- 
ple matter,"  said  Franklin,  adding 
the  current  government  has  vio- 
lated this  principle. 

The  1 2-part  series  continues  at 
InnisonNov.  12withadiscussion 
on  labour  policy  and  the  move- 
ment. 


Nf Id  students 
mad  about 
youth  program 

W'E'RE  in  the  process  of  investigating  the 
legalities  of  paying  someone  $50  per  week, 
and  whether  or  not  that  is  under  minimum  wage 
labour. 


Labour  strife  at  colleges 


BY  JESSE  N.  CLARKE 

Intense  labour  strife  at  Ontario's 
colleges  is  proving  to  be  one  more 
headache  for  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation currently  dealing  with  a  mass 
walk-out  of  public  school  teach- 
ers. 

Ninety  five  per  cent  of  faculty 
at  Ontario's  community  college 


recently  rejected  the  latest  offer 
of  the  Council  of  Regents,  the 
mi  ni  stry-af fi  I  i  ated  regul  ati  ng  body , 
no  end  is  in  sight  in  the  dispute. 

The  Ontario  Public  Service  Em- 
ployees Union,  which  represents 
all  teachers  at  the  25  community 
colleges  in  the  province,  says  that 
thisoverwhelming  rejection  of  the 
offer  sends  a  strong  message. 


Writers  Wanted: 
Varsity's  state-of- 
the-art  news  de- 
partment needs 
you! 


"Hopefully,  the  95  per  cent 
rejection  vote  has  put  an  end  to 
this  nonsense,"  said  Ted 
Montgomery ,  president  of  the  lo- 
cal representing  all  faculty,  al- 
luding to  management's  bargain- 
ing position. 

In  the  rejected  offer,  manage- 
ment proposed  a  new  workload 
formula  to  replace  the  current 
one — which  was  achieved  after  a 
province-widestrikein  1994.  The 
fomiulaguaranlees  teaching  hours 
for  class  preparation,  student 
evaluation,  meeting  with  students 
to  provide  feedback  and  curricu- 
lum development. 

"Colleges  are  not  in  good  shape, 
morale  is  low,"  said  Montgomery, 
citing  increasing  class  sizes  as  one 
example  of  how  students  are  get- 
ting less  value  for  their  rising  tui- 
tion fees. 

John  Tibbits,  president  of 
Conestoga  College  in  Kitchener 
and  bargainer  for  the  council ,  says 
management  is  simply  looking  for 
more  flexibility  in  a  time  of  fiscal 


constraint. 

'These  issues  do  not  affectqual- 
ity  education,  they're  about  flex- 
ibility ,"saidTibbits. 'The  colleges 
need  to  be  more  market-oriented 
and  market-driven." 

But  Larry  Oli  vo,  a  professor  at 
SenecaCollege,  says  it  is  this  pre- 
cise attitude  which  has  the  faculty 
up  in  arms. 

"People  are  angry  [that]  man- 
agement is  trying  to  turn  colleges 
into  an  education  factory,"  he  said, 
adding  the  Council  of  Regents  has 
the  same  agenda  as  the  Ministry 
ofEducation. 

"They '  re  trying  to  suck  as  much 
money  out  of  the  system  as  possi- 
ble." 

Although  Montgomery  does 
not  expect  a  strike  before  next 
spring,  he  is  concerned  that  the 
government's  reaction  to  the 
teachers'  strike,  currently  in  its 
fourth  day,  may  affect  their  ne- 
gotiations. 

"If  those  teachers  get 
pummeled.so  will  we." 


BY  KIP  BONNELL 

ST.  JOHN'S  (CUP)— Student 
leaders  in  Newfoundland  are 
questioning  the  legali  ty  of  a  gov- 
ernment funded  work-experience 
program  for  youth  and  may  pur- 
sue the  matter  in  court. 

The  Student  Work  and  Serv- 
ices Program  was  introduced  in 
the  summer  of  1 994  to  gi  ve  New- 
foundland students  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  money  and  gain  ca- 
reer-related experience. 

The  program,  run  jointly  by  the 
provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments, consists  of  two  compo- 
nents, paid  employment  and  com- 
munity  service.  The  latter  is  what 
has  student  leaders  upset. 

Under  the  program,  students 
work  for  non-profit  organizations 
that  ideally  are  related  to  their 
field  of  study.  They  receive  $50 
per  week  plus  a  tuition  voucher 
for  $  1 ,400  at  the  end  of  the  work 
placement. 

Dale  Kirby,  chair  of  the  New- 
foundland component  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students, 
says  he  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
students  receive  small  cash  pay- 
ments during  the  work  term,  and 
in  the  end  receive  funds  that  can 
only  be  used  for  tuition  fees. 

"I  don' t  think  that  people  should 
be  forced  to  be  paid  with  a 
voucher,"  Kirby  said.  "Students 
should  have  the  freedom  of 
choice." 

Students  should  be  given  the 
optionoftakingthe tuition  voucher 
or  be  paid  the  equivalent  amount 
through  cash  installments  during 
the  work  period,  he  adds. 

Kirby  says  the  federation  is 


presently  working  with  labour 
groups  and  lawyers  to  determine 
whether  there  are  grounds  tochal- 
lenge  the  program  and  its  $50  per 
week  salary  under  Canada's  la- 
bour codes. 

"We're  in  the  process  of  in- 
vestigating the  legalitiesof  paying 
someone  $50  per  week,  and 
whether  or  not  that  is  under  mini- 
mum wage  labour,"  he  said. 

He  adds  that  if  the  program  is 
run  again  next  year,  a  legal  chal- 
lenge may  be  launched. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  pro- 
gram, Jill  Sooley,  says  the  provin- 
cial government  is  quite  pleased 
wi  th  the  program,  adding  that  stu- 
dents have  gained  much-needed 
experience  in  the  workforce 
through  it. 

"It's  actually  one  of  our  most 
successful  programs,"  she  said. 

But  she  says  that  doesn't  close 
the  door  for  anyone  who  feels 
there  is  need  for  some  improve- 
ments. 

"We're  happy  with  the  way 
[the  program]  is  going,  however 
if  there  are  any  concerns  that  we 
can  accommodate,  we'd  be  able 
to  look  at  them," 

Glenn  Beck,  president  of  the 
Memorial  student  unioa  saysmore 
drastic  action  will  be  taken  if 
upcoming  meetings  with  program 
coordinators  aren't  productive. 

"We're  trying  to  play  [the  gov- 
ernment's] game  right  now,  by 
sitting  on  the  committees  and 
things  like  that  to  ensure  student 
representation,"  Beck  said.  "If 
that  fails,  I  guess  we'll  have  to 
revert  back  to  some  more  militant 
activities  to  get  our  message 
across." 
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McLuhan  program  acts  globally 


T\he  McLuhan  Program 
International  is  a  sign 
that  our  work  is  becom- 
ing more  valuable  and  appre- 
ciated in  academic  circles. " 

BY  DAVOR  IODIC 

Thinkers  from  around  the  world  will  soon 
be  pondering  the  work  of  Marshall 
McLuhan  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Nearly  two  decades  after  his  death, 
Marshall' s  work  is  influencing  more  and 
more  people.  At  U  of  T,  a  means  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  insights  was  formally 
launched  with  the  McLuhan  Program, 
built  in  1983  on  the  ashes  of  the  Centre 
for  Culture  and  Technology. 

Now,  a  group  of  enthusiasts  led  by  U 
of  T  professor  Derrick  de  Kerckhove 
have  managed  to  reinvent  the  program 
and  to  attract  scholars  across  the  globe 
interested  in  studying  the  impact  of  me- 
dia and  technology  on  society. 

One  of  the  most  significant  initiatives 
of  the  program  is  The  McLuhan  Program 
International,  scheduled  to  start  up  in  the 
fall  of  1 998.  Directed  by  Marshall's  son, 
Eric  McLuhan,  the  international  program 
will  comprise  a  series  of  lectures  and 
debates  that  will  gather  an  international 
array  of  scholars. 

'The  McLuhan  Program  International 
is  a  sign  that  our  work  is  becoming  more 
valuable  and  appreciated  in  academic 
circles.  So  far,  we  have  been  contacted 
by  universities  from  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Japan,  China,  France,  Holland  and  Por- 
tugal that  have  expressed  their  wish  to 
participate  in  this  program,"  said  de 
Kerckhove. 

The  communication  between  all  par- 
ticipants will  be  done  through  video 
conferencing  and  the  World  Wide  Web. 

"We  have  received  support  for  this 
project  from  many  institutions  in  Canada. 


Derrick  de  Kerchove  and  son. 

Among  which  is  CRTC  that  regards  us 
as  a  significant  public  benefit.  The  great 
thing  about  the  Program  International  is 
that  it  is  not  about  us  lecturing  everybody 
else;  it  is  about  connecting  intelligence. 
Many  scholars  participating  have  done 
substantial  research  in  this  discipline  and 
are  going  to  share  their  ideas  with  oth- 
ers," added  Liss  Jeffrey,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  the  program. 

Despite  the  many  spheres  of  our  soci- 
ety which  support  the  McLuhan  pro- 


gram, a  battle  for  both  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  from  U  of  T  is  still  to  be  won. 
Theprogramisofficially  under  the  wing 
of  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies  and 
does  not  receive  any  direct  financial 
assistance  from  the  university  adminis- 
tration. The  main  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram's budget  comes  from  the  Dutch 
businessman  Eckart  Wintzen  and  other 
corporate  sponsors. 

"Our  main  problem  i  s  that  more  people 
from  outside  of  U  of  T  know  about  us 
than  within  the  university.  I  really  could 
not  say  why  this  is  so,"  said  Jeffrey. 

However,  lack  of  recognition  from  the 
university  has  not  kept  people  at  the 
program  still.  In  winter  session,  McLuhan 
Program  will  offer  several  for-credit 
courses  to  graduate  students.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  give  students  better  un- 
derstandingof  the  role  mediaplay  s  in  our 
society  and  to  acquaint  them  with  works 
of  McLuhan,  Harold  Innis  and  other 
pertinent  thinkers. 

The  program  also  organizes  seminars 
and  instructions  for  a  wider  audience. 
Continual  learning  courses  encompass 
workshops  in  web  design,  web  graphics 
and  simple  computer  security.  The 
courses  are  priced  range  from  $200  to 
$500  and  are  given  throughout  the  year. 

For  those  interested  in  exchange  of 
ideas,  debates, or  simply  asking  McLuhan 
scholars  a  question,  the  program  coordi- 
nates Monday  night  seminars  and 
Wednesdays  afternoon  salons. 

"Monday  seminars  are  intended  for 
wider  audience.  Wednesday  salons  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  a  slightly  higher 
intellectual  level.  They  are  all  free  of 
charge  and  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
topics  related  to  media  and  their  effects 
on  any  sphere  of  our  society  is  invited," 
said  Jeffrey. 


INTERNET  101 

you.cheater.com 


BY  KEVIN  IP 


Check  out  the  revamped 
McLuhan  site: 
www.fis.utoronto.ca/mcluhan 


So  the  deadline  for  your  term  paper  is 
rapidly  approaching  and  suddenly,  the 
Internet  term  paper  mills  you  read  about 
in  I  he  Varsity  a  few  weeks  ago  begin  to 
inspire  thoughts  which  you  probably 
shouldn't  be  having. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  get  on  the  Net, 
use  Yahoo  or  some  other  search  engine 
to  find  the  essay  sites,  and  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  you  can  have  the  perfect  essay 
found  and  ready  to  be  printed  up,  right? 
Wrong.  You  will  discover  that  while 
finding  these  sites  is  indeed  simple,  find- 
ing good,  cheap,  and  easily-accessible 
'reference  material'  on  them  is  not. 
Despite  often  being  touted  as  the  cata- 
lyst which  will  usher  in  an  era  of  free 
exchange  of  information,  the  Web  is  still 
readily  described  by  theold  saying,  "You 
get  what  you  pay  for". 

Take  the  infamous  School  Sucks 
{www.schoolsucks.com),  for  example. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  ( if  not  the  largest) 
free  essay  site  on  the  Web.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  articles  in  ma- 
jor publications  like  The  Washington 
Post  and  Newsweek.  Yet,  for  all  the 
hoopla,  would-be  plagiarists  will  find  the 
site  to  be  disappointing. 

True,  the  essays  are  all  free  and 
ready  to  be  downloaded  immediately. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  essays  here,  with  (if  you  be- 
lieve the  hype)  over  a  hundred  more 
added  each  week.  But  another  truth  is 
that  the  essays  on  School  Sucks,  in  a 
word,  suck.  This  is  not  surprising  when 
you  consider  that  all  of  School  Sucks' 
stock  is  comprised  of  donations  from 


their  users.  (Not  exactly  the  kind  of 
people  you  would  associate  with  aca- 
demic excellence.) 

Indeed,  the  only  remarkable  thing 
about  School  Sucks  is  the  lengths  to 
which  its  proprietor,  Kenny  Sahr,  has 
gone  to  make  his  site  seem  like  some 
kind  of  political  statement.  Sahr  gener- 
ally bemoans  the  sorry  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  US,  blaming  the  government 
and  lazy  professors  who  "assign  the 
same  assignment  year  after  year." 

Of  the  other  free  essay  sites, 
Cheater.com  (www.cheater.com)  man- 
ages to  improve  on  School  Sucks,  but 
only  in  superficial  ways.  Unlike  School 
Sucks'  garish  design,  Cheater.com  has 
a  slick,  professional  veneer  to  it,  which 
is  rare  for  any  essay  site,  free  or  not.  A 
keyword  search  engine  has  also  been 
implemented,  meaning  you  can  type  in  a 
phrase  and  the  site  will  return  all  essays 
with  the  matching  pattern. 

However,  the  quality  of  their  essays 
is  no  different  from  School  Sucks  and 
the  flipside  to  having  a  powerful  tool  like 
the  keyword  search  is  that  should  your 
professor  or  T.A.  suspect  anything 
amiss,  he  will  be  able  to  find  youressay 
with  equal  ease. 

U  of  T  prof  Jonathan  Burgess  re- 
counts one  such  case  where  a  suspi- 
cious phrase  caught  the  attention  of  a 
professor. 

"In  fact,  the  professor  was  led  right 
to  the  source  by  making  a  general  search 
for  that  phrase;  within  twelve  seconds 
the  guilty  one  was  nailed,"  he  said. 

This  is  the  first  installation 
in  a  two  part  series. 


A  New  Place  to  Chill 


GOURMET  GRILLED 

Not  just  ANY  sub! 

•  Fresh  grilled  chicken  breast  & 
tenderloin  steaks  with  cheddar  cheese 
•  Sauteed  mushrooms,  onions  &  peppers 
•  Served  on  a  FRESH  French  Baguette 
•  Fresh  home-cut  fries 


Lunch  Special: 

Half  Sub  +  Fries 
+  Soft  drink 
$3.99 
11  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 


Bubs  Subs  & 

•d 

California  Bagel  Cafe 

cc 

^  McDonald's 
Pizza  Hut— [» 

^  IM 

> 
< 

Bloor  St.  West 

15  flavours  of  GOURMET  cream  cheese 
•12  flavours  of  FRESH  gourmet  bagels 

•  Fresh  pastries  made  daily 

•  6  gourmet  coffee  blends 


Breakfast  Special: 

Gourmet  Cookie 
Bagel 
only  994: 
8 -11  a.m. 


Two  great  tastes,  one  great  location:  194  Bloor  Street  West  (near  Avenue  Road) 
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The  P 
Funk. 
The 
Uncut 
Funk. 
The  BOMB 

George  Clinton's  been 
descending  from  his 
Mothershi  p  to  Earth  to  put 
a  glide  in  yo'  stride  and  a 
dip  in  yo'  hip  for  just  about 
30  years  now,  and  when  he  crashes  into 
town  this  Saturday,  he'll  be  revisiting  wild 
memories  of  music  and,  yes,  aliens. 

Yes  funkateers,  many  moons  ago,  The 
Godfather  of  Funk  and  his  bandmates 
used  to  1  i  ve  here  i  n  Toronto.  From  hi  s  hotel 
room  on  tour,  Clinton  recalls  an  interstellar 
experience  that  he  and  his  right-hand 
spaceman  Bootsy  Collins  shared  on 
Mississauga' s  BumamthorpeRoad  while 
coming  back  from  a  gig  in  Detroit: 

"When  the  other  guys  were  dropped 
off,  we  was  on  our  way  back  to 
Mississauga,  and  we  saw  this  light,  right 
by  just  where  you  get  to  the  airport.  It  was 
in  the  day  ti  me,  so  i  t  w  as  pretty  strange  that 
we  saw  light... 

"So  I  said,  'Did  you  see  that  too?'  He 
said,  'Yeah,  what  is  it?'  I  said,  '1  don't 
know.'  So  we  get  off  the  401,  and  we  was 
ridin'  along,  and  we  saw  light  again,  about 
two  blocks  in  front  of  us.  And  before  I  could 
say  anything,  it  struck  right  in  the  same 
block  we  were  in.  So  I  reached  for  the  knob 
on  the  car,  and  I  said,  'Can  you  get  us  out 
of  here?  Get  this  Cadillac  jumpin'.'  And 
when  I  said  that,  it  hit  the  car." 

Whatever  hit  the  funksters'  car  was 
"like  a  streak  beam  of  light,  like  a  laser,  like 
that  kind  of  concentrated  light.  And  it 
wasn' t  rainin'  or  nothin' ,  but  it  hit  the  car 
and  just  splashed  up,  and  then  it  rolled  off 
the  car  like  oil  and  water,  or  mercury  on  a 
thermometer — heated  up,  and  rolled  out- 
side the  car. 

"So  there  was  a  car  behind  us, 
and  when  it  hit  the  car,  we  looked 
back,  and  there  wasn't  no  car 
there.  Streetlights  was  blinkin'  on 
and  off  about  1 0  blocks  ahead  of 
us.  Itdidn'toccurtous  until  years 
laterthat  the  first  time  we  saw  the 
light,  the  most  curious  thing  about 
it  was  that  we  saw  light  in  day- 
light. Now,  when  it  hit  the  car,  the 
streetlights  was  on,  the  headlights 
of  the  cars  was  on,  and  we  were 
dealin'  with  night-time.  It  only 
takes  1 0  minutes  to  get  from  the 
airport  onto  Burnamthorpe." 

Clinton  doesn't  have  an  expla- 
nation for  this  happening;  however,  it 
seems  to  have  influenced  the  science- 
fiction  funk  operas  he's  been  staging  on 
and  off  ever  since.  Of  course,  in  his 
formative  funk  years,  there  were  a  few 
other  influences  that  shaped  his  music. . . 

Bootsy  Collins  recalls  doing  a  tab  of 
acid  during  a  James  Brown  concert  and 
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seeing  his  bass  move  like  a 
snake.  According  to  Clinton, 
such  tri  ppi  ng  out  was  "com- 
monplacein'67,'68,myGod! 
We  was  up  at  the  Hawk's 
Nest  around  Yonge  Street 
...my  God!  Everything 
moved!  All  the  time!  Streets 
was  moving!  We'd  go  out 
there  on  Bay  Street  and  B  loor, 
and  people  just — like  faces 
blew  up,  and  we'd  go  straight 
into  the  club  and  play,  and  it 
was  just  like  gardens  grew 
right  there  in  front  of  your 
face!  That  was  some  wild — 
I  loved  that!" 

Toronto  was  also  the  site 
of  probably  the  only  true  "au- 
dition" for  his  interconnected 
bands.  Parliament  and  Funkadelic:  "The 
only  person  I  ever  remember  auditioning 
was  Rick  ["Super  Freak"]  James!  There 
was  a  jazz  club  down  on  Yonge 
Street . .  .1  forget  the  name,  but 
anyway  he  auditioned.  He  had 
the  bass  and  the  guitar,  but  he 
couldn'tplaythematthetime.  I 
told  him  he  flunked  the  audition. 
He  was  bugged  for  a  long  time; 
now  he's  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  auditioned  for  the  band!" 

Musicians  who  wish  to 
join  Clinton  and  his  ever-chang- 
i  ng  cast  of  P-Funk  All-Stars  are 
urged  to  "just  give  up  the  funk. 
Come  and  play,  hang  with  the 
group,  hang  with  Fred, 
Maceo..."  The  newcomers 
"jam — most  of  the  time,  they  just  get  in  the 
band,  and  I  don't  even  notice  they're  in 
there!" 

The  wide-open  style  of  band  leadership 
Clinton  espouses  leads  to  an  amazingly 
diverse  and  strange  stage  show.  On  stage, 
it's  "hard  to  tell  what  was  meant  and  what 
wasn't  meant.  That's  what  I  always  tell 


the  band:  don' t  worry  about  what  seemslike 
maybe  messing  up,  because  people  don't 
know  what  you're  doing  anyway.  And,  after 
that,  whatever  comes  out  can  come  on  out, 
'cause  that's  what  funk  is  about." 

The  sense  of  fun  and  unpredictability  is 
anchored  by  a  rock-steady  grooving  rhythm 
section,  as  featured  on  Clinton's  new  2- 
CD  set.  Live  and  Kickin'.  The  album 
features  a  series  of  songs  recorded  all 
over  the  world.  For  some  of  the  songs,  the 
Starchildcomments/'Wedon'tevenknow 
where  we  were  at!" 

It's  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
extended  jams  on  Live  and  Kickin' 
weren't  recorded  on  the  funksters'  1994 
Lollapalooza  stint,  where  their  habitual 
four-hour  shows  were  shrunk  down  to  50 
minute  sets.  The  tour  may  have  con- 
densed the  funk  (without  "cutting"  it,  of 
course),  but  it  brought  P-Funk  to  the 
attention  of  the  mosh-pit  crowd. 

Clinton  recalls,  "We  played  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  with  about  1 5,000  kids 
there.  It  was  so  close  to  D.C.,  there  was 
a  lot  of  black  kids  and  a  lot  of  white  kids, 
and  the  black  kids  wasn't  hip  to  slam- 


dancin'  and  stuff.  I  had  to  stop  the  show 
and  introduce  them  to  each  other.  When 
black  kids  see  people  runnin'  and  smashin' 
into  each  other,  they  assume  there's  a 
fight  goin'  on.  So  I  explained  to  them  that, 
if  you  see  the  white  kidsdoin'  this,  they're 
onlydancing!" 

It's  hard  to  associate  any  real  violence 
with  Clinton's  music;  after  all,  in  his  con- 
stant message  of  racial  equality,  he's 
always  proclaimed  "you  don't  need  the 
bullet  when  you' ve  got  the  ballot."  Then 
again,  in  D.C.,  perhaps  anything  can  hap- 
pen. While  Clinton  has  envisioned  that  one 
day,  the  capital  might  be  "a  chocolate  city 
with  vanilla  suburbs"  (with  Richard  Pryor 
as  Minister  of  Education),  his  band  cel- 
ebrated George's  namesake's  victory  by 
playing  at  Bill  Clinton's  first  inauguration. 

"It  was  pretty  fun,"  remembers  Dr. 
Funkenstein,  "I  mean  he  and  his  wife  got 
up  on  the  stage  and  danced."  Apparently, 
the  President  was  even  going  to  break  out 
his  sax  and  jam  with  the  band  one  night  in 
Chicago,  "but  word  got  out  too  fast,  and 
too  many  people  had  the  highways  blocked 
up  from  trying  to  get  to  see  him,  so  he 


didn't  make  it." 

It  may  be  hard  to  imagine  much  similar- 
i  ty  between  Bi  1 1  and  George  Clinton,  but  it 
would  be  even  harder  to  imagine  seeing 
George  Bush  doin'  the  funky  chicken 
onstage  with  da  boyz.  In  fact,  when 
informed  of  Bush's  incipient  receiptof  an 
honorary  degree  from  our  fair  institution, 
Funk  Brother#l  expresses  solidarity  with 
the  angry  masses:  "I'd  be  upset  too,  I'dbe 
protesting  too.  He  wasn't  one  of  my  he- 
roes!" 

So  what  can  the  terminally  unfunky 
(such  as  George  Bush,  one  supposes)  do 
to  overcome  their  defect?  "Just  bring  out 
the  funk  that's  already  in  'em.  You  don't 
have  to  teach  them  to  be  funky — they 
already  funky,  but  they  just  don' t  know  it. 
You  have  to  make  them  aware  of  their 
fiink. 

"The  first  thing' s  the  personality.  Once 
you're  satisfied,  and  once  you're  com- 
fortable with  your  own  self,  you  pretty 
much  got  the  rhythm,  even  if  the  rhythm  is 
funny  time,  or  off  time  to  what  most 
people  would  think  would  be  funky.  If  it's 
your  personal  rhythm,  it  could  be  funky; 
you  just  have  to  have  enough  confidence 
in  it  to  go  ahead  and  use  it,  and  then  make 
it  work  within  the  structure  of  things." 

For  a  four-hour  head-smashing  crash 
course  in  funk,  git  yo'  bad  self  down  to  the 
Docks  on  Saturday.  The  stage  may  be  a 
bit  too  small  to  house  The  Mothership,  but 
Clinton  and  his  cast  of  20-odd  P-Funk  All- 
Stars  will  no  doubt  be  doing  their  best  to 
tear  the  roof  oft  and  bring  msomeson  of 
alien  presence. 

After  all,  Clinton's  vision  has  always 
embraced  the  futuristic  and  the  primal. 
While  he's  selling  his  artwork  over  the 
Internet  and  looking  into  a  collaboration 
with  The  Prodigy,  he  has  also  recently  re- 
formed his  pre-funk  doo-wop  group  The 
Pariiaments  for  a  new  album. 

"Every  time  we  look  around,  we've 
found  something  new,  like  earlier  when 
they  found  electricity,  fire,  computers 
. .  .something  else  is  going  to  be  invented, 
and  it  will  seem  that  we' ve  been  doing  this 
pretty  'antique'  all  along  and  thought  that 
we  were  hip  and  modem,  and  somebody 
else  was  primitive.  So  all  along,  you' ve  got 
to  be  able  to  look  back." 

Overall,  humanity  has  got  to  "keep 
evolvin'  and  knowin'  that  this  is  not  the 
final  result."  Every  step  of  the  way, 
George  Clinton  is  determined  to  be  with 
us,  in  one  form  or  another. 

"P-Funk  never  will  become  obsolete, 
man." 

You  betta  believe  it. 


The  Graduate  Cenu-e  for  Study  of  Drama  and  Lovers  and  Madmen  present 

OTHELLO 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
Directed  by  MARTIN  HUNTER 
Designed  by  MARTHA  MANN 
With  NED  VUKOVIC,  THEA  GILL 

and  DAVID  FERRY  as  lago 
Studio  Theatre,  4  Glen  Morris  Street 
October  23  to  26  and  October  30  to  November  2  -  8:00  pm 

Sunday  October  26  and  November  2  -  2:00  pm 
Tickets  $15  regular,  $12  students/ seniors;  Oct.  26  PWYC 
Box  office  978-7986 


Hallowe'en 

Friday  October  31 

Best  Costume  WINS  $50! 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  dgily  4  pm  to  2  am 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights  from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 
Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdrv  not  included 
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Arts  &  Culture 


Fetish  fashions 


BY  JESS  MERBER 

Varsity  Staff 

According  to  fetish  expert  Valerie 
Steele,  high  fashion  and  seedy 
sexual  fantasies  are  more  closely 
related  than  you  think.  But  is  she 
right?  Last  Saturday,  approxi- 
mately lOOcurious  souls  whipped 
out  $13  to  hear  Steele  make  her 
case  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  a 
multi-media  presen- 
tation exploring  fet- 
ish fashions  from  the 
Victorian  era  to  the 
'90s. 

Slim  and  blonde, 
wearing  the  requi- 
site black  leather 
jacket,  Steele  has  a 
PhD  from  Yale  and 
is  the  chief  curator 
for  the  Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technol- 
ogy in  New  York. 
She  is  the  author  of 
three  books,  the 
most  recent  of  which 
is  Fetish,  Fashion, 
Sex  and  Power: 
Fashion  and  Eroti- 
cism. A  quick  glance 
around  the  audito- 
rium revealed  both 
men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  some  in 
leather  and  some  in 
tweed.  If  fetishism 
is  being  brought  to 
mainstream  atten- 
tion by  couture  de- 
signers, there' s  your 
proof. 

"Clothes  have  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  body, 
but  are  not  the  body,"  Steele  said, 
highlighting  the  connection  be- 
tween eroticism  and  clothing. 

Clothing  can  be  shared,  re- 
moved, stuck  in  a  drawer,  sent  out 
to  be  starched  and  cleaned.  It  is 
therefore  not  the  body,  but  the 
closest  thing  to  it.  Clothing  a  naked 
body  is  empowering  and  a  fetish 
object  is  often,  "but  not  necessar- 
ily, an  object  of  clothing,"  she  said. 

Several  of  the  slide  images  fea- 
tured the  dominatrix  (her  exam- 
ples were  women)  fully  clothed 
with  scantily-clad  submi  ssi  ve  part- 
ners, illustrating  a  fetish  desire  for 
the  aggressive  and  sexy  female. 

"[Fetish  fashion]  is  about  disap- 
pearing boundaries  between  mas- 


culine and  feminine,  normal  and 
perverse."  Steele  pointed  to  rub- 
ber and  leather  dresses,  thigh-high 
boots  and  corsets  prevalent  in  de- 
signer fashion  shows.  "Fetishism 
may  seem  bizarre  ...but  it  is  a 
mainstream  fashion  phenomenon." 

Steele's  fetish  for  fetishes  de- 
veloped during  her  first  year  of 
graduate  studies.  "I '  ve  been  study- 


Valerie  Steele  (in  leather  of  course. 


ing  the  corset  for  about  twenty 
years  now,"  she  remarked,  refer- 
ring to  the  foundation  garment  most 
associate  with  the  late  Victorian 
age.  Steele  recalled  meeting  a 
woman  who  wore  a  corset  23  and 
ahalfhoursaday,onlytakingitoff 
to  bathe.  This  woman  was  "a  mid- 
dle aged  housewife,  5'6",  130 
pounds  with  a  waist  of  15  to  17 
inches."  One  slide  of  this  woman 
made  one  member  of  the  audi- 
ence— presumably  matching  all 
statistics,  save  the  latter — inhale 
sharply  and  comment,  "Why?" 

"Why  ?"  is  a  good  question.  Why 
the  interest  in  fetish  fashion?  Why 
the  appeal  of  the  Versace  1992 
collection,  known  as  the  "Bond- 
age Collection"?  In  the  case  of 


the  corset  woman,  the  apparel 
"turned  her  husband  on,  not  her," 
according  to  Steele.  Body  modifi- 
cation is  extremely  popularamong 
fetishists,  hence  the  appeal  of  7- 
inch  spiked  heels  and  corsets.  But 
when  does  leather  get  out  of  hand? 
During  the  question  and  answer 
period,  one  member  of  the  audi- 
ence said,  "I  turned  50  and  I  bought 
a  black  leather 
pantsuit.  What  does 
this  say  about  me?" 

How  is  one's 
presentation — what- 
ever it  may  be— al- 
tered with  the  incor- 
poration of  fetish 
wear?Thigh-high  sti- 
letto heeled  boots  are 
the  season's  "must- 
have"  fashion  item, 
but  how  would  you 
feel  seeing  your  stu- 
dent loans  officer  in  a 
crochet  leather  thong 
with  D-rings  on  un- 
derneath? Steele 
said,  "There's  no  un- 
derestimating how 
easily  people  are 
shocked,"  even  in  the 
open-concept,  open- 
minded  '90s.  Refer- 
ringto  society's  eter- 
nal taboo — ciga- 
rettes— Steele  com- 
mented, "Twenty 
years  ago,  you  had  to 
be  way  out  there  to 
be  bad.  Today  all  you 
have  to  do  is  light  up 
a  cigarette  and  sud- 
denly you're  a  scar- 

 let  woman."  D-rings 

aside,  of  course. 

After  the  lecture,  I  was  handed 
a  business  card.  "Eurofashion:  we 
carry  a  complete  selection  of  adult 
toys  from  mild  to  wild !"  I  looked  at 
my  seemingly  innocuous  black 
suede  loafers  and  was  reminded 
of  Steele's  final  comment  to  the 
audience. 

"There  are  people  who  are  at- 
tracted to  any  kind  of  shoe.  You 
can  minimize  the  potential  for  at- 
traction by  wearing  flats  and 
Birkenstocks,  but  you  never 
know." 

The  Hush  Puppy  as  fetish  wear? 
It  is  soft,  stain  repellent  and  has  a 
hard  rubber  sole.  Forsome,  it  could 
be  the  next  best  thing  to  a  mink 
whip. 
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Applications  are  nciw  beingraccepted  for  the 
JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 


A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650*  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University  of  Toronto  Arts  &  Science  student  vs^ho 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.nn.,  Friday,  December  1 2,  i  997 

For  further  information,  contaa  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  416/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*The  Scholarship  has  a  base  valtie  of  $11, 100,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $5,550  based  on  program  fees. 


Halloween 
haute  couture 


BYTAMARA  DINELLE 

Once  again  Halloween,  the  third 
biggest  party  night  of  the  year  in 
North  America  is  upon  us  (after 
New  Year's  Eve  and,  Ijelieve  it 
or  not,  Superbowl  Sunday),  along 
with  the  usual  roadblocks  to  any 
and  all  of  your  creative  outlets. 
The  fantastic  costumes  that  you 
conceived  of  in  November  1, 
1996  are  but  a  blur  in  your  mind, 
however,  the  need  to  be  the  life 
of  the  party  and  satisfy  your 
vanity  has  not  subsided.  If  you 
want  a  costume  that  is  witty  and 
original  but  at  the  same  time  not 
too  expensive,  The  Varsity  has 
some  great  ideas  for  hot  and 
humorous  costumes  that  will  sat- 
isfy you  and  all  of  the  other  vo- 
yeurs in  town. 

Liam  Gallagher:  A  great  cos- 
tume idea  for  people  with  a  uni- 
bro  w,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts  or 
individuals  who  eitherhave  had  a 
lobotomy  and/or  absolutely  no 
musical  talent.  The  costume  of 
denim  and  Kanagal  gear  will,  for 
some,  mean  changing  out  of  their 
regular  attire;  for  others,  the 
wardrobe  change  will  provide 
them  with  the  latest  fashion  trends. 
If  you  are  a  soft-spoken  indi- 
vidual, going  outas  Liam  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  transcend 
your  normally  passi  ve  personna, 
and  guarantees  that  you  are  the 
most  obnoxious  individual  of  the 
evening.  However,don'twait  until 
next  year  to  take  advantage  of 
this  costume  idea:  after  the  luke- 
warm reception  for  their  third 


album,S<?/fe/-eA'c>H',  chances  are 
if  you  went  as  Our  Kid  next  Hal- 
loween, nobody  would  recognize 
you. 

Marv  Albert:  Yesssss!!!  Start 
waxing  those  backs  and  legs, 
boys — you'll  need  a  hairless  body 
(except  for  a  ragged  toupee)  to 
dress  up  as  1997's  Perv  of  the 
Year.  Not  only  will  this  be  the 
prettiest  (and  chilliest)  costume 
that  you  haveever  worn,  but  it  will 
also  provide  you  with  an  entirely 
differentshopping  experience.  All 
the  major  department  stores  are 
equipped  with  vast  lingerie  sec- 
tions that  carry  an  assortment  of 
teddies,  negligees  and  brassieres 
in  a  myriad  of  colours  to  suit  any 
complexion.  Variationsonthecos- 
tumecould  includeapreppierMarv 
Albert  decked  out  in  Calvin  Klein, 
or  if  you  are  feeling  particularly 
raunchy,  there  are  many  leather 
shops  on  Yonge  St.  that  would 
surely  appreciate  yourpatronage. 
Accessories  that  are  a  must-have 
to  this  ensemble  include  a  pair  of 
Dracula  teeth  (for  deep  bites),  a 
discount  card  at  you  local  rent-by- 
the-hour,  and  a  very  lai  ge  micro- 
phone for  both  business,  and  dis- 
turbingly enough,  pleasure. 

The  Spice  Girls:  Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  Spice  Girls,  who  we 
love  to  hate,  it  can  be  the  best  form 
of  revenge.  Costumes  can  be  ob- 
tained from  your  local  Goodwill, 
children's  stores,  a  colour-blind 
friend  or  a  prostitute's  closet.  Big 
hair,  make-up  and  shoes  are  es- 


sential, as  isa  look  that  resembles 
that  of  a  K-Mart  shopper.  How- 
ever, besides  planning  your 
clothes  for  the  evening,  going  as 
the  Spice  Girls  will  require  no 
additional  intelligent  thought.  Un- 
less you  are  working  on  your 
Essex  accent,  dressing  upas  one 
of  the  Spice  Girl  s  wi  11  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  totally  chill  out  on 
life;  ask  other  party-goers  which 
way  is  left  and  right,  and  have 
someone  finally  teach  you  how  to 
read  a  clock.  And  if  you  don't 
feel  like  going  at  the  last  minute, 
that's  all  right — no  one  will  mind 
if  you  call  in  with  the  flu, 

Henri  Paul  (ill-fated  Princess 
Di  chauffeur):  Leave  the  car 
keys  at  home!  You  won't  win 
any  popularity  contests  with  mon- 
archists attending  the  parties  and 
you're  guaranteed  more  than 
one  clucking  of  the  tongue  and 
dirty  look  for  bad  taste.  How- 
ever, going  as  Henri  Paul  wi  11  not 
only  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
rightfully  become  the  most  in- 
toxicated person  of  the  evening, 
but  will  ensure  that  you  receive 
any  awards  for  agility  that  are 
beingdistributed.  Afterall,  walk- 
ing around  with  a  Mercedes 
steering  wheel  glued  to  your  fore- 
head and  a  tiara  dangling  from 
your  ear  is  a  lot  more  difficult 
than  it  sounds.  Other  accesso- 
ries to  the  costume  include  any 
Prozac  marketing  parapherna- 
lia, a  ravished  chauffeur  hat  and 
a  moustache  to  pay  homage  to 
the  most  unfortunate  drunk  dri  ver 
in  history. 


PIZZA  •  SUB  •  SALAD 
FRESH  •  VALUE 
FAST  SERVICE  N  DELIVERY 
TRY  US  N 
TASTE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

599*0«599 

455  Spadina  Ave.  at  College  (iun  beside  Tip  Tip  Taiior) 


Over  1 5 
gourmet 
international 
pizzas! 


O 


Delicious! 


Sonnam  Computer  Network 

(416)  598-0557  •  457  Spadina  Ave.  (at  College  St.) 


Pentium  120  system....$629 1 
Pentium  133  system....$679 
Pentium  166  system....$829 

System  includes  Intel  Pentium  CPU, 
Triton  VX  256k,  8ED0  Ram,  1Gb  hd, 
3.5"  FDD  1Mb  video  card  w/Mpeg. 
W95  kb,  mouse,  pad,  mid  tower  case 


Monthly  Special 
Sound  blaster  16...S59 

16X  CDRom  $99 

ATI  m  (2IV1  upg)....S49 
Adaptec  2930  scslS149 
33.6  volce/(/nid....S69 
Magilronic  17"  S499 


Network  (Ethernet) 
SN2000ISAcard..$29 
SN20aOPCIcard..$39 
3ComlSA  (pnp)...$69 
3Com  PCI  (pnp)$129 
10BaseTcable.$.40m 
lOBaseTconnectn.S 
BNC  Terminator... ..$3 


Printers 

Canon  240  $199 

EPSON600C  $389 

EPS0N800C  $589 

Tl  Micro  $279 

Scanners 

KTX  4800SP  $279 

KTX  9600SP  ....$459 


FREE  drink 


with  purchase 
for  students  with  this  ad 


CD  Duplication 

cn  to  CD  1 1  o'j     I  111  III  en  \a  '.io 

Bl.irik  tVli:mori:x  S-1  -IM  -  I  DK  S:i  -I'.l 
-JXiccorcli^r  (ot  ri?iit  $49.  3.S!)  1^  d.tyb 
(Ouanlily  discount  .iiul  <l(;livi:iv  iw.iil) 


Sound  Card 

Snd  Blaster  16  .$69 

Snd  16  opti  $19 

Snd  Blaster  54. $129 

Monitors 

14"SVGA  $199 

15"SVGA  $289 

17"SVGA  $549 

IVIodems 

Supra  33.6  $99 

USR33  6vfm..$139 


The  lowest  price,  highest  quality,  ^ 
and  best  service  in  town!  \ 
Please  call  and  ask  for  details.  - 


t 
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SunrisCf  sunset:  Murnau  resurrected 


BY  MARK  PERANSON 


Of  all  the  "what-ifs"  in  cinematic  history,  the 
case  of  RW.  Mumau  may  be  the  most  com- 
pelling. Murnau,  the  greatest  of  all  silent  directors, 
did  not  segue  into  the  talkies  like  his  exiled  compa- 
triots Fritz  Lang  and  Ernst  Lubitsch:  he  died  at  the 
age  of  42  in  a  mysterious  car  accident  in  193 1 . 

His  body  was  transported  from  Los     Tartuffe  and  Faust  (receiving  their  Ca- 


in a  way  that  renders 
itself  absurd.) 

Sunrise  is 
deemed  Mumau 's 
masterwork;  the 
story  of  acity  vamp 
seducing  a  married 
farmer  fol 
lowed 


Angeles  back  to  Germany  by  sea,  akin  to 
the  situation  befalling  the  undead  vam- 
pire in  Murnau's  version  of  Dracula, 
Nosferatu.  Needless  to  say,  the  ship's 
crew  weren't  the  most  excited  of  sea- 
men. 

As  Murnau  was  possibly  having  an 
affair  with  his  teenaged  chauffeur,  only 
1 1  people,  including  Greta  Garbo, 
showed  up  for  his  Hollywood  funeral. 
Although  such  wild  anecdotes  may  have 
devalued  Murnau's  work,  the  director' s 
testament  is  an  archive  of  expressionist 
and  naturalistic  works  filmed  in  Ger- 
many and  Hollywood,  on  sets  and  on 
location.  These  works  will  be  screened 
over  the  next  two  weeks  at  the 
Cinematheque;  many  are  archival  prints 
from  the  Munich  Filmmuseum,  includ- 
ing his  earliest  surviving  film.  Journey 
Into  The  Night. 

Mumau  earned  his  reputation  as  the 
proverbial  150  pound  gorilla  of  the  silent 
cinema  fortechnical  reasons;  Hitchcock 
aside,  he  may  have  been  the  consum- 
mate control  freak.  Nosferatu,  playing  in 
a  Halloween  double  bill  with  Werner 
Herzog's  remake,  practically  invented 
the  way  off-screen  space  is  used  in 
cinema,  as  characters  enter  and  exit  the 
frame  from  a  welter  of  precise  angles, 
and  both  foreground  and  background  are 
equal  fodderforhiscompositional  talent. 

Most  Murnau  films  I've  seen  aren't  as 
gripping  as  Nosferatu  on  the  level  of  plot. 
Besides  adapting  haunting  classics  like 


nadian  premiere),  Murnau  liked  domes- 
tic and  individual  melodrama.  His  Ameri- 
can works  may  be  watered-down 
Theodore  Dreiser,  but  the  way  Murnau 
tells  his  stories  is  true  genius.  Not  just  a 
mystic,  his  greatest  films  are  about 
ordinary  life.  He  invests  the  mun- 
dane, if  not  the  banal,  with  a  poetic 
quality  in  varied  musical  stmctures, 
from  the  symphony  to  the  sonata. 

In  I924's  The  Last  Laugh,  the 
subjective  story  of  a  fallen  door- 
man (Emil  Jennings),  Murnau  and 
cinematographer  Karl  Freund 
(reed  the  camera  from  its  sta- 
pled-down  perch,  whirling  it 
through  and  out  of  a  posh  Berlin 
hotel.  Murnau  wasn't  the  first 
director  to  pan  or  track,  and 
there's  more  to  this  move- 
ment than  a  release  of  sexual 
repression.  Totally  refus- 
ing intertitles,  Murnau's 
sole  attention  to  the  cam- 
era as  a  means  of  story- 
telling is  exhilarating; 
the  vaunted  camera 
movement  logically  ex- 
tends Nosferatu's  world 
outside  of  the  frame. 
Murnau's  most  socially  aware 
film.  The  Last  Laugh  examines 
the  importahce  of  status  in  depres- 
sion-era Germany .  (The  film's  happy 
ending,  which  Mumau  was  forced  to 
add  for  Hollywood  release,  is  filmed 


by  the  couple's  reconciliation,  may 
be  the  best  foreign  film  ever 
made  in  America.  Sunrise 
jars  the  viewer  by  bouncing 
back  and  forth  between  ex- 
pressionistic  and  naturalistic 
scenes.  Murnau  had  carte 
blanche  from  William  Fox  in 
making    Sunrise,  and 
paradoxically  made 
one  of  the  most 
totalitarian 
films 
ever — 
not  in 
con- 
tent. 


i 


JOURNEYS  INTO  THf  NIGHT: 
The  Mystical  Poetry  of  F.W.  Murnau 

Oct.  3 1  io  Nov.  1 7 

Jackman  Hall,  AGO 
(317  Dundas  St.  W.) 
968-FILM 


but  in  comprehensive  artistic  organiza- 
tion. 

Mumau  literally  filmedacity  of  hisown 
construction.  In  one  classic  background, 
Mumau  desired  an  illusion  of  perspectives 
so  perfect  that  he  constructed  an  entire 
tram  with  departments  of  increasing  size; 
furthermore,  in  the  first  compartment  sat 
adult  extras,  then  midgets,  then,  finally, 
dolls.  Cramped  interiors  wereconstmcted 
slightly  larger  than  normal  forexprcssion- 
ist  purposes  (this  technique  still  pops  up, 
most  recently  inShallowGrave).  Charles 
Rosher  and  Karl  Stmss  (a  disciple  of 
Alfred  Stieglitz)  photographed  to  Mumau' s 
specifications;  their  glimmering  use  of 
light,  at  times  evocative  of  either  Vermecr 
or  Monet,  earned  them  the  first  Academy 
Award  for  cinematography. 

The  artistically  satisfying  pessimism 
of  Sunrise  didn'l  find  an  audience,  nor 
did  his  following  ri\ms, Four  Devilsiind 
City  Giri  Murnau's  stock  had  fallen  so 
much  by  1930  that  Fox  changed  the 
latter's  original  title.  Our  Daily  Bread 
(which  emphasizes  the  focus  of  the 
film — the  cormpting  infiuence  of 
money),  and  recut  it.  The  film  still 
h>s  familiar  Murnau  elements:  a 
happy  couple,  an  interloper,  and 
a  challenge  from  nature,  it- 
self a  character. 

Dealing  with  (or  avoid- 
ing) these  disappointments, 
Murnau  went  to  Tahiti  with 
documenlarian  Robert  Flaherty 
to  film  the  island's  natives.  They 
differed  over  the  strength  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  Murnau  look  the  reins  him- 
self. It's  good  that  he  did.  The  result  is 
atragic,  gorgeous  masterpieceof  doomed 
love  and  organic  visual  composition,  his 
finest  integration  of  themes  withmaf- 
en-scene.  A  recently  restored  print  of 
Tabu  is  the  retrospective's  highlight. 
Tabu  sums  up  how  Murnau  applied 
German  narrative  fatalism  to  the  explo- 
ration ofour  relationship  to  nature,  lyri- 
cal or  mystical.  Murnau  died  a  week 
before  Tabus  premiere. 


Keith  Haring 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

October  17,  1997  to  January  18,  1998 


Information:  416  979  6600  or  www.ago.net 
317  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto 

Tickets:  $11/ $8.50;  families  $30;  AGO  members  free. 


Orgoniied  by  the  Whitney  Museum  ot  Amencon  Art.  New  York.  Support  pfovi<led  bv  the  Horace  W.  Goldim.th  Foundot 


Ke.lh  Hor.ng.  UnVtfed.  1983  Collection  ot  Urry  Worsh  c  |997  The  EstOte  ot  Ke.th  Hof.ng 


THE  KEITH  HARING  ANY-THURSDAY-OR-FRIDAY-NIGHT  OFFER. 

^     Present  this  coupon  at  the  AGO  box  office  and  receive 

2-forT\  admission  to  the  Keith  Haring  exhibition.  Includes  general 
O     Gallery  admission.  Valid  only  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  5-9pm, 
until  January  18,  1998. 

O. 

Coupon  must  be  completed  to  receive  offer.  No  cash  value.  One  coupon  per  person. 
~\      Cannot  bp  combined  with  other  offers. 


Name: 
Address: 

Telephone  (home): 


City: 


(business) 


Postal  Code: 


Thursday,  October  30, 1997 
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Romeo  redux 


BY  CHRIS  WILLER 

Varsity  Staff 

Refreshing,  sexually-charged  and 
insanely  contemporary,  Trinity 
College's  presentation  of  William 
Shakespeare's  timeless  tragedy, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  infuses  a  new 
spin  on  an  old  theme. 

Director  Tim  Jancelewicz  is 
overly  eager  to  divulge  his  secret 
ingredients  to  this  version  of  the 
model  love  story.  Add  a  copious 
quantity  of  phallephoric  quips,  role 
reversals,  genderambiguity.acon- 
temporary  setting,  and  enough  of 
the  traditional  to  make  everyone 
happy,  and  voi/a — instant  classic. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  involves  sev- 
eral high  profile  and  innovative 
personalities.  This  production  is 
adapted  from  an  as  yet  unpub- 
lished version  of  the  original  text, 
researched  by  University  of  To- 
ronto Professor  and  Shakespeare 
enthusiast,  Jill  Levenson.  The 
actors  have  the  luxury  of  per- 
forming an  entirely  novel  inter- 
pretation of  the  play,  one  that  is 
reported  to  follow  the  original  text 
more  closely  than  other  versions 
now  in  print.  Aside  from  the  utili- 
zation the  new  Oxford  Edition 
script,  James  Brinkley,  the  stunt 
coordinator  of  the  Stratford  ren- 
dering oi  Romeo  and  Juliet,  has 
been  thrust  into  the  role  of  chief 
choreographer  in  this  version.  He 
brings  a  level  of  expertise  and 
enthusiasm  that  has  transferred 
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BI0OR  CMSfEYiX 

Stt  BLOOR  ST.  vnsT  SSI-ten 


The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
every  Friday  Late  Nite 

7:00  Manneken  Pis 
9:15  &  11:30  The  Rocky 
Horror  Picture 
Show 
HALLOWE'EN  BASH 
CASH  PRIZES  FOR 
BEST  COSTUIVIE!!! 

7:00  When  the  Cats 

Away 
9:00  Manneken  Pis 
11:45  The  Shining 

2 2:00  Manneken  Pis 
4:00  When  the  Cats 

Away 
7:00  Manneken  Pis 
-    9:00  When  the  Cats 
Away 

3 7:00  Manneken  Pis 
9:00  Priscllla  Queen  of 
the  Desert 

A.tP  7:20  Punch  Me  in  the 
,   £*  -  Stomach 

9:00  Manneken  Pis 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 


Tnr 

BLOOR  CINEMA 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET 
Ocf.  29  io  Nov.  h8pm 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
944-2815 


to  the  actors.  The  rapier  battles 
are  as  dramatic  and  intricate  as 
the  witty  combat  that  typifies 
Shakespeare's  drama. 

The  play's  selling  points  are 
numerous.  Sex  is  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  performance,  with  a 
general  role  reversal  of  the  major 
characters  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  majority  of  the  Capulet  House 
is  now  women,  with  the  more 
obvious  presence  of  a  female 
Capulet  and  stunning  Tybaltcom- 
manding  attention.  The  Montague 
family  remains  solidly  male  and 


entirely  phallocratic,  which  begs 
to  question  the  underiining  mes- 
sage of  the  play.  Jancelewicz 
states  that  it  is  "matriarchy  vs. 
patriarchy"  and  a  rejection  of 
"modern  media's  portrayal  of 
male  and  female."  Sexual  and 
gender  ambiguity  embellish,  not 
detract,  from  the  performance. 
The  play  even  includes  a  bras- 
siere-fondling, transsexual  Friar 
Lawrence  for  amusement. 

The  actors  and  crew  deserve 
kudos,  as  the  performance  in  its 
entirety  is  compelling  and  well 
delivered.  The  settings  (among 
them,  a  Starbucks  coffee  shop) 
and  the  costumes  (rave  attire  in- 
cluded), combine  to  create  a  mod- 
ern fantasy  worid  of  Verona  that 
invites  the  audience  to  be  a  part  of 
the  action.  Exemplary  perform- 
ances by  the  star-crossed  lovers 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mercucio, 
Tybalt  and  Benvolio  provide  more 
than  a  sufficient  amount  of  enter- 
tainment and  hilarity. 

This  version  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  sexy,  features  a  wicked 
soundtrack  and  a  wonderful  as- 
sortment of  human  oddities,  and 
piquantly  recreates  Shake- 
speare's famous  story  of  the  feud 
between  the  sexes. 


SACPIBISBi 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council 

would  like  to  express  its  thanks  to: 


•  Cultures  Restaurant 

•  Hakim  Optical 

•  Hello  Hair 

•  Livent  Inc. 

•  Monsieur  Felix  &  Mr.  Norton 

•  The  Bata  Shoe  Museum 

•  The  Ferret  &  Firkin 

•  The  Hair  Place  -  Hart  House 

•  Visage 


For  providing  prizes  for  the  SAC  Survey 
Draw  which  took  place  on  Oct.  10,  1997. 

Coiigradulations  to  all  of  the  winners!!! 

(Winners  were  contacted  by  mail  or  phone) 


Interested  in  Conserving  the  World's  Forests? 

Find  our  about  our  new 

1 6-month  graduate  degree  program  -- 

MASTER  OF  FOREST  CONSERVATION  (M.F.C.) 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry  will  host 

an  open  information  and  poster  session  on: 

Friday,  November  7, 1997 
at  12:30  p.m. 

In  Room  1016l\/l,  Eartti  Sciences  Centre, 
33  Willcocks  Street 
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ACC  understands  that  you  have  lots  of  things 
to  do  with  your  money.  So  we've  designed  a 
variety  of  packages  to  save  you  money  on  all  your 
telecommunication  needs. 

The  ACC  Long  Distance  Connection 

Choose  from  one  of  three  great  long  distance  plans: 

40/30  Connection 

Save  up  to  40%  on  top  of  the  phone  company's  time 
and  day  discounts. 

5-Hour  Connection 

5  Hours  of  calUng  anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  for 
only  $28.95  per  month.* 

10-15-20  Connection 

ACC's  newest  plan  offers  great  per  minute  rates  across 
North  America. 

Remember,  you'll  always  save  40%  on  all  inter- 
national calls,  anytime  with  any  of  ACC's  long 
distance  plans. 

The  Net  Connection 

•  Unlimited  Internet  Access:  $19.95  per  month  for 
ACC  long  distance  customers  and  $24.95  per  month 
for  Internet  service  only. 

•  FREE  ICAN.NET™  software,  including  a  licensed 
version  of  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  (with  web, 
e-mail,  and  news  services). 


ACC's  iGuide  features  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  the  Internet  from  the  basics  of  the  Internet 
to  more  advanced  topics.  The  iGuide  installs  auto- 
matically on  your  computer. 


The  Paging  Connection 

•  Monthly  airtime  for  only  $6.95  per  month. 

•  A  Motorola  Pronto  pager  for  just  $69.95. 


The  ACC  Connection 

•  No  hidden  charges  or  registration  fees. 

•  24  hour,  toll-free  Customer  HelpLine. 

•  One  convenient  easy-to-read  invoice  for  both  long 
distance  and  Internet. 

'  Calls  inidc  m  difTcrcni  area.';  arc  rated  dilTcreiiily.  For  example,  a  call  made  friim  T<ir(in(ii  iii 
Halifax  is  rated  as  2; I.  This  means  a  one  minute  phone  trail  is  cttuiued  as  two  minutes 
towards  your  allotted  time  each  calendar  month. 


^ACC.  ^^.^ 


Call  Us  Today  for  Great  Savings! 

1-888-274-7920 

Your  participation  helps  support  the  University  of  Toronto. 


You're  NOT  skipping  class. 


lExpect  tfie  exceptional. 


the  Plantation  we  have  a  vision,  a  vision  where 
w/t people  gather  to  have  a  good  time,  experience 
visual  enchantments,  enjoy  gourmet  foods  and  exotic 
beverages.  Come  taste,  see  and  celebrate  the  vision. 


^T^xperience  The  Plantation  Coffee  &  Tea  Company,  and 
-LL  encounter  a  retreat  of  sumptuous  atmosphere,  sensual 
delight,  smart  comfort,  and  affordable  indulgence.  Bask  in  a 
perfect  contemporary  setting  for  business  meetings,  intimate 
celebrations,  or  just  to  share  casual  conversation  and  good 
times. 

Discover  the  serene  symmetry  of  Raphael's  famed  "School  of 
Athens"  fresco  which  serves  as  our  visual  centrepiece  and 
guiding  ideal.  The  Plantation  balances  this  Renaissance  vision 
with  the  vitality  of  today's  world.  Enjoy  a  comfortable,  reliable, 
and  welcoming  space  for  the  gathering  of  minds  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas. 

The  company  of  friends, 
young  and  old, 
completes  the  picture. 


—  ■   TORONTO    •    MARKHAM    •    LONDON    •  WATERLOO   

18  King  Street  (1  block  east  of  Yonge),  Toronto  •  3636  Steeles  Avenue  East  (at  Ferrier),  Markham  •  505  Highway  7  (at  Leslie),  Markham 


MON-WED  6am  -  MIDNIGHT  •  THU  6AM  -  2AM  •  FRI  6AM  -  3AM  •  SAT  7aM  -  3AM  •  SUN  7AM  -  MIDNIGHT 
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Gandharvas  in  the  raw 


BYMYRASHAH 


You  may  know  them,  you  may 
think  you  know  them.  Maybe  you 
should  get  to  know  them.  The 
Gandharvas,  translated  from  San- 
skrit, is  those  who  play  music  for 
the  gods.  On  their  first  album,  A 
Soap  Bubble  and  Inertia,  this  path 
to  higherideals  was  clear.  On  their 
second.  Kicking  in  the  Water,  an 
honest  crossover  between  their 
music  and  their  spirituality  was 
founded.  Now,  on  their  third,5oW 
For  A  Smile  (Universal),  the  cen- 
tral theme  is  the  questioning  of 
external  reality.  On  stage,  the 
Gandharvas  threaten  to  bring  all  of 
usalittleclosertosomethingunex- 
plained. 

I'm  not  talking  X-Files  here. 
This  is  a  band  of  five  South  West- 
em  Ontario  lads  on  a  mission  to 
enlighten  us  as  to  what  good  music 
is  all  about.  No  pretension  (we  are 
Canadians  after  all) — justsomeil- 
luminating  lyrics,  courtesy  of  vo- 
calist Paul  Jago,  united  with  raw, 
radioactive  rock  and  roll. 

I'll  admit  that  I  became  some- 
what suspicious  of  their  deeper  in- 
tentions when  I  saw  them  perform 
four  years  ago  and  went  into  an 
unexpected  trance  during  the  title 
track  from  A  Soap  Bubble  and 
Inertia.  I  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing, but  there  were  no  drugs  or 
alcohol  involved — I  was  purely  a 
victim  to  the  music.  This  experi- 
ence forced  me  to  buy  the  album 
(the  morning  after)  to  find  out  what 
that  song,  and  the  band,  was  all 
about.  Unfortunately  for  my  detec- 
tive-likecuriosity,  I  was  never  able 
to  find  any  evidence  of  black  magic 
or  voodoo.  I  only  found  a  compact 
discfulloftheCandharvas'  unique 
and  intriguing  musical  variations. 

Over  the  years,  the  Gandharavas 
have  evolved,  united,  and  focused; 
however,  fans  have  not  been  disap- 


THE  GANDHARVAS 
w/Headstones 

Oct.  31 

The  Warehouse 


pointed.  For  their  recently  released 
album,  5oW  For  a  Smile,  the  band 
acquired  anew  bassist,  Beau  Cook, 
and  a  new  producer,  Laurence 
Currie.  Sitting  in  a  Queen  West 
cafe,  I  had  a  chat  with  drummer 
Tim  McDonald,  while  at  the  next 
table,  lyricist  Paul  Jago  was  inter- 
viewed for  a  music  magazine.  Tim 
told  me  about  the  great  times  they 
had  in  Halifax  while  recording  the 
new  record. 

"Laurence  enabled  us  to  work 
together  in  a  way  that  wasn't  pos- 
sible before.  In  Halifax,  we  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land;  it  inten- 
sified the  focus  of  our  music.  We 
had  12  to  14  hour  Pow  Wows, 
going  over  and  over  the  songs." 

There  have  been  rumblings 
among  some  fans  over  the  band's 
increasingly  commercial  sound.  I 
asked  Tim  if  they  are  changing 
their  tune,  so  to  speak. 

"If  our  music  has  gone  main- 
stream, it  has  not  been  a  conscious 
choice.  Art  needs  to  be  exposed. 
The  song,  'Sarsaparilla'  [on  the 
new  album]  is  about  the  power  of 
advertising.  We  realize  that  we  do 
need  the  media,  after  all,  to 
progress — it's  scary." 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however, 


LUISA  SAliRNOA'ARSITYi 


that  there  is  somethi ng  very  di f fer- 
ent  about  the  Gandharvas'  san- 
guine style.  The  guitars  are  ampli- 
fied, the  drums  and  bass  are  inten- 
sified, Jago' s  chants  have  begun  to 
ho  wl ,  and  the  tin  cans  and  tri  angles 
of  yesteryear  have  been  discarded. 

"This  album  is  definitely  more 
aggressive,"  said  McDonald.  "It  is 
also  more  focused.  We  want  the 
audience  to  love  it  or  hate  it,  with  no 
grey  area.  Too  many  bands  are 
playing  in  the  grey  area.  Art  is  not 
'familyfriendly,'  artisprimal." 

'Primal'  is  not  a  foreign  con- 
cept to  the  Gandharvas.  How- 
ever, it  is  especially  appropriate 
now,  when  they  perform  live. 
These  guys  have  come  from  get- 
ting in  touch  with  gods  to  getting  in 
touch  with  themselves — now,  they 
are  getfing  in  touch  with  the  rest  of 
us.  I  asked  Tim  about  some  of  the 
metaphors  and  mythology  in  their 
lyrics.  However,  he  could  only 
respond  yelling  to  his  band-mate, 
"Hey  Paul!  What  did  you  mean 
when  you  wrote  about..." 


I  didn' t  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  interrupt  our  neighbors  too 
many  times,  so  I  entertained  Tim 
with  my  impression  of  the  ninth  cut 
on  their  new  album  "Milk  Ocean." 
The  music  is  very  melodic  and 
dreamy  and  the  lyrics  give  me  an 
image  of  being  back  in  the  mother's 
womb.  He  laughed  when  I  gave 
hi  m  my  i  nterpretation. 

"The  microcosms  meeting  and 
dyinginthe  lyrics  make  me  thinkof 
masturbation!" 

I  also  inquired  about  the  CD's 
last  song,  "Diabolony."  There  are 
no  lyrics  printed  on  the  CD  insert, 
and  the  only  word  that  I  could  make 
out  is  'fuck.' 

"'Diabolony'  meansliterally,die 
devil's  meat.  It's  very  tongue  in 
cheek — we  had  a  lot  of  fun  making 
it,"  he  said. 

When  they  performed 
"Diabolony"  on  stage  at  the  Horse- 
shoe two  weeks  ago,  the  crowd 
had  fun  too,  and  I  got  elbowed  in  the 
face.  However,  despite  random 
outbursts  of  violence,  the 
Gandharvas'  live  shows  are  defi- 
nitely not  to  be  missed.  Musically 
they  communicate  in  unified  mo- 
tion, rising  into  intenseclimaxes — 
at  one  with  their  transfixed  audi- 
ence. Energy  radiates  from  the  rest 
of  the  band,  who  you  might  think 
come  from  Seattle  or  L.A.,  not 
London,  Ontario.  Jago' s  voice  and 
body  are  mesmerizing,  as  he  per- 
sonifies the  snake  that  he  sings  of  in 
their  new  single,  "Watching  the 
Gi ri ."  He  remi nds  me  of  Iggy  Pop, 
or  Bowie  from  thedays  when  artis- 
tic expression  meant  anything  goes. 

The  Gandharvas  will  enthrall 
you — their  performance  is  like  no 
other  contemporary  band. 


COMPfLEO  BY  THOR  VOLOKWYN  AND  MOPA  DEAN,  WIOGRAM  DIRECTOR 

Top  35  Chcirt 

for  Oct  20-26, 1997 

Artist  //  Title  (Label) 
Mo2amez=E9  // Unleavened  { indie ) 
Stereofob  //  Dots  &  Loops  { Elektra  ) 
Meat  Beat  ManifestoZ/Rodio  Baby/on. . .  (Nothing) 
Beike  Fray//  Lyrics  of  Lfe  ( Indie ) 
Chesterfield  Suite  //Big  Black...  { Transiberian  j 
Fu  Manchu  //The  Adion  Is  Go  (Attic ) 
Vorious//Anofcha  -  Sounds  oi ihe Asian. ..{Mango) 
Nick  Fraser  //  Owls  In  Daylight  ( Mutoble ) 
godspeed  you  black empefor!//f#. . . (Constelofion) 
GtynSfylerAydtaLunch/zTTieDesperofe... (Atavistic) 
Bill  Loswell  meets  Style  Scott//Du6...{WordsoLtnd] 
Stelbmoro  //  Stor  of  the  Sea  { City  of  Tribes ) 
Dead  Voices  vs  Not  Breothing//A  Fire... (invisible) 
Vortous  //Natty  Queen  Divas  ( Tuff  Gong ) 
Negativiand  //  Dis  Pepsi  ( -Seeland ) 
!vo  Perelman  &  Joe  Morris  // Strings  { Leo ) 
Lee  Scratch  Perry  //Maritime  Ha/I  ( 2B1  ) 
Sur  Sudha  //images  of  Nepal  ( Domo  j 
Youth  Outreach  Mass  Choir //Just  Look  { Micah ) 
Arconto  //The  Bernal  Return  ( Projekt ) 
Va  riousZ/Anfftofogy  of  Sacred  World. ,  (Sounds  Taie) 
Puirf  A  Boroque  // Kinloch's  Fantasy  ( Marquis ) 
Morikeba  Kouyote  // Music  of..(Trad.  Crossroads) 
Women  Ah  Run  Tings  //Women Ah...  ( (ndie ) 
David  Mott  //The  Sky  Hinging  in...  ( York  U ) 
Southern  Culture  On  The  Sktds//Plos«c. ..  (DGC) 
Shootyz  Groove  // Hipnosis  ( Roadrunner ) 
Pigfoce  //A  New  High  In  Low  ( Invisible  ) 
Royal  Crowns  //  32  Miles  from  Memphis  ( Indie ) 
Numb  //  Blood  Meridian  ( Metropolis ) 
Fluke //Rissolfo  (Virgin) 
Electric  Wizard  //Chrono.navt  { Man's  Ruin ) 
Perfume  T»ee  //Tides  Out  ep  ( World  Domination 
Mork  Gryning  //Return  fire  ( No  Foshion ) 
Monty  Cantsin  &  Amen/ / Noise. . .  [  Musicus  Phycus ) 
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Canadian  MBA  Fair 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Interested  in  enhancing  your  degree? 

GetanMBAT 

Come  and  visit  with  representatives 
from  various  Business  Schools 

in  the  Atrium  of  the  Rotman  Centre, 
105  St.  George  Street 

Date:  Thursday,  November  6,  1997 
Time:  1 1:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 


&  PUB 


•LIVE  LAGER 


,  The  limes,  '•ondon 


Varsity  * 


COMPLEAT 
WORKS 
WLLM 

(Abridged) 


The  mw  Historic 
Bathurst  street  Theatre 


736  Bathurst  Street  at  BlOOr  (Great  parking  across  (rom  theatre) 


Call: 
(416) 


872-1111 


Group  Discounts: 
364-6062 
Box  Office: 
531  -9802 


229  college  st.  west  j\      L  f\  L 

1/2  block  west  of  St.  george  HCSt  1081111116 

(#179oncampusmap)  ^                               ^     :■  . 
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Field  hockey  provincial  champs 

On  to  nationals!.  U  of  T  to  defend  crown 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


THE  ghosts  of  championships  past  were 
exorcised  when  the  U  of  T 
hockey  Blues  took  to  the  field  last 
weekend. 

The  Blues,  denied  the  provin- 
cial crown  two  years  ago  by  the 
Waterloo  Athenas  and  last  year 
by  the  York  Yeo  women,  got  their 
revenge  on  both  teams  at  this 
year' s  championship  tournament 
in  Ottawa.  With  the  help  of 
stronggoaltendingfrom  Allison 
Davies  and  some  clutch 
shooti  ng  from  the  rest  of  the 
learn,  U  of  T  defeated  York 
4- 1  in  penalty  strokes  in  the 
semi  final  and  subsequently  shut 
out  Waterloo  1-0  in  the  title 
game  to  claim  its  1 9th  provin- 
cial gold  medal  ever. 

"We're  different  now 
than  we  were  then,  and 
even  the  second- 
year  kids  we  had 
who  arc  now  in 
fourth  year, 
they're  much 
better  now," 
said  Blues  head 
coach  Beth  All, 
whohasexpen- 
enced  with  her 
team  the  disap 
pointmenl  of  miss- 
ing out  on  the  On- 
tario crown  two  years  in 
row. 

The  flashbacks 
to  those  letdowns 
couldn't  have 
been  stronger 
than  in  the  open- 
ing match,  when 
U  of  T  played 
York  to  a  1-1 
draw  which  over- 
timecould  not  re- 
solve. Last  year's 
gold  medal  final 
between  the  two 
teams  also  ended 
up  in  a  1-1  tieaf- 
lerregulationand 
extra  time,  and 
the  Blues  lost  the 
game  in  the  round 
of  penalty  strokes 
that  followed. 

This  time 
around,  however, 
nothing  would 
stop  the  Blues 
from  coming  out  of  the  penalty 
strokes  as  victors — in  fact,  it  was 
Davies'  stellarnetminding  which 
stopped  the  Yeowomen  cold.  The 
fourth-year  veteran  saved  three 
York  shots  and  the  Blues'  shoot- 


NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
SCHEDULE 

THURS.,  OCT.  30 

UVic  vs.  Alberta,  1  p.m.;U 
of  TVS.  UNB,3p.m. 

FRI.,  OCT.  31 

Calgary  vs.  UVic,  8;30a.m.; 
York  vs.  U  of  T,  10:30 
a.m,;  Alberta  vs.  Calgary, 
1:30  p.m.;  UNB  vs.  York, 
3:30p.m. 

SAT,,  NOV,  1 

Semifinalsat  12p.m.and2:30 
p.m. 

SUN.,  NOV,  2 

Bronze  medal  game,  10a.m.; 
Championshipgame,  1  p.m. 


ers  took 
care  of  the  rest:  Deb 
Cuthbert,  Barb  Tyers,  Melissa 
Smith  and  Jen  Stemerdink  made 
good  on  their  opportunities  to  give 
U  of  T  its  decisive 
4- 1  margin. 

The  exciting  fin- 
ish capped  off  a 
tough  game  made 
even  harder  by  the 
poor  field  and 
weather  conditions. 
The  ice  around  the 
U  of  T  net  caused 
Davies  tosliponthe 
shot  that  went  in  for 
York'sgoal.  Fortu- 
nately Blues  vet- 
eran Brenyn 
Baynham  was 
there  to  put  in  the 
equalizer  just  five 
minutes  later. 

"In  the  York 
game,  1  think  we 
were  a  little  tight... 
we  knew  it  would 
be  hard,"  Ali  said. 
"But  once  we  got 
past  that  we  were  pretty  confi- 
dent. . .  The  team  got  a  lot  out  of 
the  win." 

In  the  final  against  Waterloo,  it 
was  Baynham  and  Davies  again 
supplying  the  heroics.  The  former 


scored  the  only  goal  of  the  game, 
while  the  latter  played  a  terrific 
match  in  net  to  earn  her  1 6  shutout 
in  ISopportunitiesthisseason. 

With  the  win,  U  of  Teamed  a 
spot  in  the  national  championships, 
which  will  be  held  this  weekend  at 
Lamport  Stadi  um .  The  other  teams 
who  will  make  an  appearance  in- 
clude the  host  Yeowomen;  the 
Atlantic  champions,  the  UNB 
Varsity  Reds;  the  top-ranked  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  Vikings;  the 
Alberta  Pandas  and  the  Calgary 
Dinosaurs. 

"Everybody  has  a  shot,"  said 


Ali  of  the  six-team  field.  "It's  so 
tight  in  the  top  six  that  everyone 
has  a  chance  to  win.  It's  going  to 
come  down  to  who  comes  out  to 
play." 

And  that  is  why  the  Blues  can't 
sit  back  and  relax,  despite  their 
provincial  victory,  their  ranking  as 
the  number-two  team  in  Canada 
and  their  position  as  the  defending 
national  champions,  says  the  coach. 
"Even  though  we  won  this  past 
weekend,  I  think  there' s  sti  1 1  a 
lot  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. I  don't  think 
we've  played  our 
best  hockey  yet. 
"We're 
happy  about 
winning  the 
Ontario 
banner,  but 
we're  still  a 
rebuilding 
team.  We're 
young  and 
we're  still  alittle 
bit  inconsistent,  so  we 
just  want  to  go  into 
the  tournament 
and  try  to  do  as 
well  as  we 
can,"  added 
Ali. 

The 
Blues  play 
their  first 
game  of  the 
tournament 
against  UNB, 
today  at  3  p.m. 

Penalty  strokes:  U  of  T's  Deb 

Cuthbert  was  named  the  season 
MVP  for  Ontario,  become  the  sec- 
ond Blue  in  as  many  years  to  win 
the  award.  Dana  Anderson  was 
the  first...  Cuthbert  joined  Barb 
Tyers,  Melissa  Smith  and  Jen 
Stemerdink  on  the  first  all-star 
team,  while  defender  Marianne 
Lee  was  a  second-team  pick. 


BAY  -  WELLESLEY 
W  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

^     ^    A  MEMBER  OF  THE  IHCS  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

984  Bay  St.,  Suite  100  (416)  929-1900 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 
WALK-INS  WELCOME 


THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  SITE 


•  Family  Practice 
'  Gynecology 

'  Dermatology 
'  Cardiology 
>  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 
'  Family  Planning 

•  Physiotherapy 

'  Pregnancy  Tests 
'  Acupuncture 

•  Sports  Medicine 


•  Osteoporosis  Rehab 

•  Bone  Mineral  Density  Testing 

•  5.  T.  D.  Testing 

•  X-Ray  &  Ultrasound 

•  Minor  Surgery 

•  Laboratory 

•  Counselling 

•  Pulmonary  Function 

•  Immunizations 

•  Well  Woman  Care 


>.  We  are  located  on  the  Northwest  comer  of  Bay  &  Wellesley 
m 

  Open  Monday  -  Thursday:  9  am  -  7  pm;  Friday:  9  am-  6  pm 


Wellesley 


RELIABLE  DRUG  MART  966-4111  We  deliver! 


You  and  Your  Parents 


A  Cross-Cultural  Workshop 
for  Daughters 


•  Relationships  With  Parents 

•  Roles  in  Family 

•  Dating 

•  Peer  Pressure 

•  Education  and  Career  Choices 


Place:     International  Student  Centre 
Date:      November  5,  1997 
Time:      12:00  -  2:00  pm 


Sponsored  by: 
Family  Care  Advisor,  Hart  House, 
International  Student  Centre,  SAC,  Women's  Centre 
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Tennis  men  win  bronze 

Aftera  four- year  drought,  the  men's  tennis  Blues  have  finally  gone 
a  medal. 

At  the  provincial  championships  this  past  weekend  inLondon,  U<^ 
T  defeated  the  McMaster  Marauders,  five  points  to  two,  to  win  til 
bronze  medal. 

"It's  better  than  fourth  place,  that's  for  sure,"  said  Blues  assisti 
coach  Sasha  Vojnov,  who  suffered  through  U  of  T's  cold  spell  as  a 
player  for  five  years  prior  to  this  season.  "But  we're  still  disap- 
pointed." 

The  Blues,  who  closed  out  the  season  with  four  straight  victories, 
thought  they  had  a  shot  at  more  than  a  third-place  finish,  but  ran  into 
a  hot  Queen' s  squad  and  lost  to  the  Golden  Gaels  5-2  in  thesemifinal . 
In  previousyears,  U  ofT  would  ha  ve  gi  ven  up  after  the  opening-round 
defeat,  but  this  year's  team  bounced  back  and  won  in  grand  fashion 
over  Mac,  5-2. 

Hie  third-place  showing  gives  the  Blues  reason  to  be  optimistic  for 
next  year.  While  their  number-one  seed,  Kiiic  Paterson,  is  graduating 
this  year,  the  remaining  core  of  Albert  Tseng,  Jo  van  Simic  and  David 
Coward  is  very  solid  and  if  number-two  seed  Mauricio  Berco  stays, 
the  team  will  have  four  very  strong  players  to  work  with. 

For  now,  though,  U  of  T  will  look  ahead  to  this  season' s  individual 
championships,  hosted  this  weekend  by  McMaster.  Paterson  and 
Berco  will  play  in  the  singles  tournament,  and  they  might  team  up  in 
the  doubles  as  well. 

The  women's  team,  which  didn't  make  theplayoffs,  will  nonethe- 
less be  represented  by  rookie  sensation  Alice  Rideout,  who  was 
undefeated  this  year  in  league  play  with  a  7-0  record. 

Cross  country  captains  earn 
all-star  honours 

It  was  the  captains  leading  the  way  for  U  of  T  this  past  weekend  at 
the  pro  vinci  al  cross  country  runni  ng  championships,  as  Sara  Gardner 
and  Kirk  Dillabough  posted  top  10  finishes  to  earn  All-Ontario 

honours. 

Gardner  slashed  37  seconds  off  her  best  5km  time  to  finish  the  race 
in  18:98,  earning  her  third  provincial  all-staraward.  Dillabough  was 
just  as  impressive,  improving  32  seconds  fromhis  personal  best  for  the 
10km  distance  to  finish  in  a  timeof 32:32,  He  overtook  three  runners 
in  the  last  2(K)  metres  to  take  10^  place  overall.  | 

Team- wise,  the  Blues  didn' t  fare  as  well  as  they  would  have  hoped,^ 
with  the  women  finishing  sixth  and  the  rookie-laden  men's  contingent 
placing  1 3*. 

Still,  they  can  improve  on  those  results  at  the  national  champion^ 
ships,  which  take  place  two  weekends  from  now  in  London,  J 

Short  shorts:  U  of  T's  Niki  Nicolaou  is  Ontario's  coach  of  the  year 
in  women's  soccer.  Nicolaou  guided  a  very  young  Bl  ues  squad  to  a  4- 
5-3  record  overall,just  three  points  out  of  the  fourth  and  final  playoff 
spot  in  the  East  Division. . .  The  men's  rugby  Bluesendedapromising 
yearpretty  quickly,  losing  20-3  to  theCarleton  Ravens  in  the  Division 
II  semi-final.  It  was  their  third  straight  loss  since  starting  the  season 
4-0 .. .  The  men' s  squash  team  earned  eight  points  to  place  third  at  the 
first  regular-season  tournament  of  the  year,  this  past  weekend  at  the 
Athletic  Centre...  The  badminton  team  went  3-1  at  their  opening 
tournament  this  past  weekend  at  McMaster. . .  Football  running  back 
James  Baskin  was  named  a  second  team  Ontario  all-star. 


COSMETIC  SURGERY 

COSMETIC  SURGICENTRE 

99  YORKVILLE  AVE.,  SUITE  212 
DIRECTOR: 

ROBERT  H.  STUBBS 

MD,  FRCSC,  FACS 
CERTIFIED  PLASTIC  SURGEON 

APPOINTMENTS: 


(416) 927-9900 

24  HOUR  INFOLINE: 

(416) 927-7195 

INTERNET  WEBSITE: 

www.psurg.com 
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The  Blues  lacrosse  lost  to  York  12-10  and  Mac  12- 
8  this  post  weekend. 

The  squash  Blues  took  th  ird  at  their  own  tournament 
this  past  weekend  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 


Baseball  slides  into  third— again 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 


It  was  the  best  of  teams,  it  was  the 
worst  of  teams. 

In  a  tragic,  season-ending  tour- 
nament of  which  Dickens  would 
have  been  proud,  the  U  of  T  base- 
ball Varsity  Blues  posted  a  1-3 
record  last  weekend  in  St. 
Catharines  to  finish  a  disappoint- 
ing third  in  the  Canadian  Intercol- 
legiate Baseball  Association's 
four-team  national  playoffs  forthe 
third  year  in  a  row. 

"If  s  better  than  fourth,"  mused 
an  obviously  disappointed  head 
coach  Andrew  Green.  "We  had  a 
great  year  just  to  get  to  the  final 
[tournament]." 

The  weekend  began  very  suc- 
cessfully for  the  hot-and-cold 
Blues,  as  they  came  out  strong  on 
Friday  night  and  defeated  defend- 
ing national  champion  Dalhousie 
7-0  behind  Mike  Didier's  com- 
plete-game shutout.  Blues  centre 
fielder  Ruben  Tavares  had  two 
home  runs  to  key  the  offensive 
attack. 

Didier,continuingasizzIingpost- 
season  which  included  two  clutch 
grand  slams  and  a  couple  of  solid 
pitching  performances,  turned  in 
his  best  outing  to  date,  striking  out 
1 2  batters  in  his  seven  innings  of 
work  to  earn  the  victory. 

The  win  looked  to  be  a  good 
omen,  as  U  of  T,  in  its  previous  two 
trips  to  the  nationals,  had  lost  the 


first  game  of  the  tournament.  This 
time,  all  the  Blues  had  to  do  after 
the  opener  was  win  one  of  their 
remaining  two  games,  and  they 
would  be  playing  for  the  champi- 
onship. 

All  did  not  go  as  planned  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  however,  as 
the  Blues  ran  into  a  wall  in  their 
game  against  Laval — namely,  its 
stellar  southpaw,  Patrice  Plante. 
Plante  struck  out  1 5  Blues  batters 
in  seven  innings  en  route  to  a  5-2 
victory  for  the  Quebec  division 
champs. 

The  Blues  came  out  flat  on 
defence  in  that  game,  committing 
errors  which  led  to  four  unearned 
runs  off  normally  effecti  ve  starter 
Kevin  Brown,  who  fell  to  1  -2  in  the 
post-season. 

On  the  heels  of  the  defeat,  the 
Blues  sent  southpaw  Mike  Loreto 
to  the  mound  to  face  McMaster,  a 
team  which  posted  victories  in  its 
first  two  matchups,  includingano- 
hitter  for  season  pitching  cham- 
pion Doug  Lunney. 

The  Blues  mustered  a  bit  more 
offense  this  time,  but  Loreto  was 
even  more  ineffective  than  Brown 
had  been,  and  McMaster  won  1 0- 
4  to  earn  a  bye  to  the  final  game  on 
Sunday. 

"It  was  just  a  bad  game,"  said 
Loreto,  who  offered  no  excuses 
for  his  performance.  "I  wouldn't 
really  say  it  was  fatigue.. .  We  just 
didn't  do  the  job.  Everyone 
thought,  'We've  got  Loreto  and 


[Brown]  pitching  today,  so  we've 
got  to  win  at  least  one  of  the  two 
games.'" 

U  of  T  and  Laval ,  both  sporting 
I  -2  records  after  the  preliminary 
round,  then  found  themsel  ves  in  a 
semifinal  tie-breakeron  Sunday  to 
determine  who  would  face 
McMaster  in  the  final. 

However,  just  like  the  previous 
day,  the  Blues  ran  into  another 
wall  on  the  mound.  And  this  wall, 
like  the  first  one,  was  also  named 
Patrice  Plante. 

Incredibly,  Plante  started  for 
Laval  and  pitched  all  seven  innings 
to  defeat  the  Blues  for  the  second 
day  in  a  row,  this  time  by  a  score 
of  8-2.  This  sent  Laval  into  the 
final,  and  the  Blues'  season  ended 
with  a  three-game  losing  streak. 

The  Blues'  offence,  which 
scored  seven  runs  in  the  tourna- 
ment opener  but  only  eight  in  the 
next  three  games  combined,  was 
mostly  to  bl  ame  for  the  di  sappoi  nt- 
ing  result. 

"We  choked  a  little  bit,"  said 
Green.  "It's  a  bit  disappointing 
going  that  far  and  then  not  playing 
very  well." 


Among  the  Blues'  few  high- 
lights of  the  weekend  were  the 
selections  of  Tavares  and  third 
baseman  Jonathan  Cardella  as 
tournament  al  1-stars,  but  these  pro- 
vided littleconsolation. 

Despite  the  letdown,  the  Blues 
can  look  forward  next  year  to  a 
season  more  or  less  unaffected  by 
player  changes.  Only  Loreto  and 
righthander  Todd  Anderson  are 
not  returning  to  the  team,  and  with 
a  solid  rotation  which  already  in- 
cludes Didier,  Brown  and  Elliot 
Lew,  pitching  is  not  of  any  great 
concern. 

Loreto  and  Anderson,  mean- 
while, depart  as  veterans  from  a 
team  that  came  so  painfully  close 
for  three  consecutive  years,  only 
to  fall  just  short  of  a  national  title. 

"We  thought  we  had  one  of  the 
best  teams,"  said  Loreto.  "But  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  offense, 
defense  and  pitching  just  didn't 
come  together.  Wejust  didn't  re- 
ally step  up." 

McMaster  defeated  Laval  6-5 
in  the  final  to  take  the  champion- 
ship in  only  its  first  year  of  exist- 
ence. 


T'our  migfiSourfwod 
fieattfi food  store 
with  the  best  prices  in  town, 

'We  offer friendfy,  fieCpfuC  service  and  a 
great  sekction  of  quaRty  products 


•  vitamins 

•  fterSs  /  spices 

•  organic  grain 


-  incbidity  - 
'cosmetics 
>  Reattfuj  snacf^ 
'  nuts  /  breads  / jukes 


•  Romeopatfiic  remedies 
» organic  cfieeses 

*  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spcdina)  925-8102 


NEC 


Versa  2530CD 


Pentium  133MHz.  •  256K  Cache  •  16MB  EDO  RAM 
•  1.44GB  Hard  Disk  •  8X  CD-ROM 
•  12.1"  SVGA  Dual  Scan  Colour  Display 

lONllSI  MdlUnil  16MB  Mamiry  Dpgrade  at  NO  EXTRA  CHMGEI 


$2,499.'"' 


Visit  us  on  the  web! 
www.campuscomputershop.com 


computer '      university  of  Toronto 
•'  shoD  C%    Koftler  Student  Centre 
■.  ,  .  ,  "^214  College  St.,  3rd  Floor 
Voice:  416-978-7947    Fax:  416-978-7968 
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Toranto 
Get  Ready! 

The  Dominant 
Force  in  Niteclub 
Entertainment  Is 
finally  here! 

Tliurs.  Oct.  30 
Fri.  Oct.  31 
Sat.  IXIov.  1 


Ttiurz*Daze 

All  request  University 
&  College  Pub  Night 

Frij*Daze 

A  New  Alternative  & 
Retro  Experience 

Sat*R*Daze 

Classic  &  Current 
Club  Grooves 

JOHI  US 

fior  our  first 
HaOmvB'en  Ba^ 
Fri.  Oct.  31 

Prize  for  the 
Scariest 
I  Costume...SO 


aWiNiSW 


1  5J\terrar^.^oranto ^16-977-8868 

I  'FREE  ADIVir5sTai\r*~! 

I  Valid  fori  any  night  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat  I 


416-977-8868 
1 5  IViercer  St.,  Toranto  Varsity 


The  Ferret  &  Firkin 

is  expanding. 

That's  right.  We  asked 
what  you  wanted,  and  you  said 

"MORE  SPACE "! 

Soon  The  Ferret  will  be 

BIGGER  and  BETTER! 

However,  we're  stumped! 
Help  us  pick  a  name  for  the  "NEW  FIRKIN  ROOM" 

S  you  could  WIN  a  trip  for  2 

to  a  sunny  destination!  Entries  must  be  dropped  off 
in  the  ballot  box  just  inside  The  Ferret  &  Firkin. 
All  entries  must  be  in  the  box  by  November  14th  at  5  p.m. 


720  Spadina  Ave. 
(Just  south  of  Bloor) 
962-2016 

A  great  place  to  meet, 
A  great  place  to  eat! 

GO  FER  RET! 
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THE  VARSITY 


Thuraday,Ociofar3B^»97 


Hockey  night  at  Varsity  Arena  this  weelcend 

Men's  season  gets  undenA/ay 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

With  the  arri  val  of  another  autumn 
comes  that  of  another  pitiful  be- 
ginning to  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs'  season.  But  the  end  of 
October  also  means  another  sea- 
son ofU  of  T  Varsity  Blues  men's 
hockey  is  set  to  begin,  an  inexpen- 
sive and  probably  viable  alterna- 
tive on  a  Saturday  night. 

The  departure  of  U  of  T's  cap- 
tain highlights  the  list  of  players 
from  last  year's  team  who  aren't 
returning  this  year.  Jamie  Coon,  a 
hard  worker  and  a  great  leader, 
played  out  his  fifth  and  final  sea- 
son with  the  Blues  last  year  and 
graduated.  Other  notable  players 
whohave  left  include  forward  Dan 
Bellisimo,  defencemenMikeSpeer 
(who  is  now  an  assistant  coach), 
Sandy  Sajko  and  Paul  Woods,  and 
goaltenderChris  Knapp. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  turno- 


ver is  that  Varsity  has  1 0  first-year 
players  on  its  1 997-98  roster.  Six 
are  forwards,  three  are  on  de- 
fence, whileone  is  in  goal.  Despite 
the  mass  influx  of  youth.  Blues 
head  coach  Darren  Lowe  feels 
the  team  has  enough  experience 
left  over  from  last  season  to  com- 
plement all  the  new  players. 

"We  certainly  have  the  one  line 
back  of  [Paul]  Handley,  [Kent] 
Williams,  and  [Peter] 
Andrikopoulos  that  played  very 
well  for  us  last  year,"  said  Lowe. 
"We  also  have  on  defence  a  few 
guy  s  that  have  been  here  for  three 
or  four  years,  so  we've  got  a 
number  of  guys  on  defence  with 
experience." 

Handley  inherits  the  captain's 
"C"  from  the  departed  Coon,  but 
Lowe  says  there  were  many  other 
candidates  to  choose  from. 

"We' ve  got  a  lot  of  leaders  on 
our  team — everything  won't  be 
on  his  shoulders,"  the  coach  said. 


"Handley 's  a  good  example  in  the 
dressing  room  and  off  the  ice.  Last 
year  he  had  a  fantastic  year." 

The  Blues  final  game  last  season 
perhaps  epitomized  their  enti  re  year, 
which  saw  them  finish  second  in 
the  Mid  East  Division  with  a  14-10- 
2  record.  It  was  the  second  game 
of  theirbest-of-threedivision  final 


against  the  first-place  Guelph 
Gryphons.  The  Blues  held  a  3-0 
lead  after  the  middle  period  and 
looked  like  they'd  force  a  third 
game  in  Guelph,  which  was  up  one 
game  to  none  at  the  time.  But  those 
Gryphons  showed  the  resilience 
that  would  make  them  champions 
by  scoring  four  goals  in  the  third 


period  while  shutting  out  U  of  T. 

The  defence  was  al  ways  a  ques- 
tion mark,  as  the  team  had  to  play 
in  quite  a  few  shootouts.  While  it 
did  make  some  great  strides  as  the 
season  wore  on,  it  will  have  to  be 
even  better  this  season  to  offset 
the  loss  of  the  offensive  punch  that 
playerslikeCoon,SajkoandS  peer 
provided. 

With  the  departure  of  Knapp, 
Varsity's  last  line  of  defence  will 
feature  someone  new,  although 
not  totally  new.  Rob  Dykeman  will 
be  the  number  one  goallender  this 
year.  The  backup  to  Knapp  in  the 
second  half  of  last  season, 
Dykeman  has  also  spent  time  in 
the  Ontario  Hockey  League.  He 
played  three  years  with  the  Ot- 
tawa 67's  and  the  now-defunct 
Cornwall  Royals. 

Lowe  believes  one  of  the  pluses 
for  his  netminder  was  that  he  was 
able  to  go  through  a  whole  training 
camp  this  year. 

"Rob' s  going  to  play  the  bulk  of 
the  games,  and  we've  got  two 


other  people  capable  al  least  of 
backing  up  [Jason  Galea  and  Mike 
Murray],"  he  said.  "But  we're 
certainly  counting  on  Rob  to  play 
well  with  his  experience." 

Getting  back  to  the  Gryphons, 
whom  U  of  T  plays  on  Jan.  8  in 
Guelph  and  Jan.  10  at  Varsity 
Arena,  the  coach  thinks  it  doesn'  l 
really  matter  that  the  defending 
CI  AU  champions  are  in  his  team's 
division. 

"We've  had  to  play  against  a 
team  that  is  close  to  being  national 
champions  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  we've  competed  really  well 
with  them,"  Lowe  said.  "1  think 
that's  sort  of  a  motivation  for  our 
team,  the  fact  that  they're  in  our 
division.  I  think  it'sonly  apositive 
rather  than  a  negative." 

The  Blues  play  their  season 
opener  against  the  Laurentian 
Voyageurs,  this  Friday  al  Varsily 
Arena,  and  follow  that  up  with 
another  home  match  against  the 
Ryerson  Rams  this  Saturday.  Both 
games  start  at  7:30  p.m. 
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DIVISIONA 

GP  W 

L 

T 

D 

FTP 

PHE 

5  4 

0 

0 

1 

0  7 

Vic 

4  2 

0 

0 

1 

1  3 

U.C. 

5  3  2  0  0  0 

6 

OlSE 

3  2 

1 

0 

0 

0  4 

Dents  B 

6  5 

0 

0 

1 

0  9 

PT/OTA 

4  3 

1 

0 

0 

0  6 

Knox 

5  1 

4 

0 

0 

0  2 

SMC 

5  2  2  0  1  0 

3 

Woodsworth 

3  2 

1 

0 

0 

0  4 

OlSEA 

6  4 

2 

0 

0 

0  8 

Pharmacy  A 

5  2 

3 

0 

0 

0  4 

New  2 

4  1 

3 

0 

0 

0  2 

Innis 

4  1   3  0  0  0 

2 

Newl 

3  1 

1 

1 

0 

0  3 

U.C. 

6  4 

2 

0 

0 

0  8 

Pharmacy  B 

5  2 

3 

0 

0 

0  4 

EngA 

3  1 

0 

0 

2 

0  0 

VicPantheis 

5  0  4  0  1  0 

-1 

PT/OT 

3  1 

2 

0 

0 

0  2 

J.S.U. 

6  3 

3 

0 

0 

0  6 

New 

5  1 

4 

0 

0 

0  2 

PHE 

4  110  2  0 

0 

NewGnus 

3  0 

3 

0 

0 

0  0 

MBA 

4  3 

1 

0 

0 

0  6 

PT/OT  B 

5  1 

4 

0 

0 

0  2 

Qooa  luck,  kids! 

WEAR 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psycliiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


IT 


OUT. 


WHY  PAY  $aL50  COVER? 
GET  ON  THE  GUEST  LIST  AND  PAY  $1.00  COVER! 
CALL  YOUR  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE: 


Faculty  of  Engineering 

Johnny 

630-2862 

Innis  Colleje 

Mayifw 

599-9951 

Ntw  College 

Priskj 

242-6707 

University  College 

Akshay 

599-2153 

Vidofia  College 

Melissa 

599-4822 

Woodsworth  College 

A) 

925-1411 

U  01  T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919  .     _  _ 


STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  FOR  CUES 
LIST  SERVICES  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  COLLEGES: 
'\  'Emmanuel,  Erindale,  Kjnox>  Regis, 
Scarborou9h,  St.  Michael's,  Ti-inity,  WycliHe. 
^CALL  NATAUETO  INQUfRE:  (416)  408-2646 


ANOTHER  REWARD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


FOR  DETAILS  CALL  1-800-GIVI-DRIVE  or  www.gmcanada.com 

www.gmcanada.com  is  a  trademark  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  Graduate  rebate  subject  to  program  rules. 


Hal 


Thursday,  October  30, 1997 


lasslfleds 
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Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'  i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 

FOUND 

String  of  pearls  with  clasp.  Comer  of 
Hoskin  &  Queen' s  Park.  Call  598- 1 982. 


Helpwanted 


WORK  AT  HOME 

Set  your  own  hours!  P/T  or  F/T  mail 
handlers  for  mai  ling  company.  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232)  126  -  268 
Parliament  Street,  Toronto,  ON  MSA  3  A4. 

SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW 
YEARS!! 

Travel  FREE  by  organizing  small  groups 
to  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and 
Mexico.  We  also  have  great  Ski  trips! 
Call  BREAKAWAY  TOURS  @  416- 
974-9774  Ext.  3 10  for  FREE  promo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 

MAILBOXES  ETC. 

40 1  /Dufferin  location  seekingSales  Assoc 
/Customer  Ser.  to  work  part-time  days. 
Duties  also  include  photocopying,  faxing, 
some  light  computer  work  and  customer 
service  etc.  Should  have  cashier  and 
sales  exper.  Please  fax  resume  at  905- 
629-002 1  between  4pm  -  8pm. 

VOLUNTEERS  WANTED 

Progressive  information  service  seeks 
volunteers  for  interesting  research, 
Internet,  publishing,  and  office  tasks/ 
projects.  Connexions  41 6-537-3949. 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 

Centerisnowhiringdynamicenthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Wrappers  -  Creative  customer  service 
oriented  individuals,  locations-Downtown 
Toronto, Mississauga.  Managers to$8.25 
/hour  +  bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.15  / 
hour.  Full/Part  time,  December  1-24. 
416-536-5578. 

SKIERS  AND  BOARDERS 
WANTED 

Collingwood  private  ski  club  requires 
volunteers  to  assist  i  n  race  crew  program 
on  weekends,  in  exchange  for  free  ski 
privileges.  Training  provided.  Beginners 
welcome.  Forinfonnationcall  (905)457- 
4900. 

TUTORS 

are  needed  immediately  for  various 
subjects/grades.  Please  send  resume  to 
47  Thomcliffe  Park  Dr.,  Suite  2410, 
TorontoON  M4H  1J5.  Tel: 421-9596. 


Miscellaneous 


ADOPTION 

Is  this  an  option  for  your  baby?  Loving, 
professional  couple,  parents  of  a  wonderftil 
adopted  5  year  old,  are  anxious  to  speak 
with  you.  Call  Linda  and  John  8- 1 0  pm, 
(416)485-9118. 


BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

A vala  Sport,  invites  all  interested  sporting 
enthusiasts  to  become  active  members  in 
a  new  men's/women's  league  to  play 
competitive,  recreational  or  co-ed 
basketball.  Please  call  (416)  713-1896 
info  line. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357, 1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1 7 1 4. 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing. 
Excellent  Credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results!  (416) 
631-6492. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's 
office  near  University.  Steriledisposable 
needles.  Student  rates  available.  Free 
consultation  and  sample  treatment.  1 23 
Edward  Street,  979- 1331. 

BUSY,  LASY  OR  DON'T 

have  a  computer.  Need  essays  or  reports 
typed  and/or  edited  for  you.  Rates  start  at 
$4  per  page.  Call  964-2938. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 

NEED  HELP  WRITING 

in  English?  DoctorEnglish  will  edit  your 
material,  making  sureit's  grammatically 
and  culturally  correct.  Check  us  out  at 
www.doctorenglish.com  soon. 

DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 

meaningless  andempty?  Toronto  Alliance 
Church  -  A  Place  to  Belong!  A  Place  to 
MeetGod!  Sundays,  250  Manning  Ave. 
703-8211. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  questions. 
SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All  -this,  at 
reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's  foremost 
freelance  thesis  advising  service.  Tel: 
486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  V/SA  accepted. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-41 93.  E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

ADVANCED  ESL 

evening  classes:  Emphasis  on  listening 
and  speaking  skills.  Small  group;  qualified 
and  experienced  teacher;  competitive 
rates.  Call  Anna  Parry  (416)  964-0802. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  inalongoverdue master's 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or othermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the 'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL:  (416)532-31 17. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322- 
5890 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60  /hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $195.  Richardson 
■  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)  4 1 0-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)  924-3240. 

MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offersprofessional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary /College/University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  /7  day  s  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 

MCAT  EXAM  PREPARATION 

Program  for  Premedical  Students 
Including  Science  &  Medical 
Communication.  Also  TOEFL,  TOEIC, 
Math,  Physics,  Biology  &  Biochemistry 
tutoring.  Alliance  Learning  Centre  (4 16) 
322-9560. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 189. 

ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  8  year 
tutoringexperience.  Home  visited.  Former 
teaching  assistant.  Why  pay  agencies? 
Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical  Engineering, 
M.A.  Economics,  M.S.  Statistics.  (416) 
656-7938. 

BUSINESS  &  M.B.A. 
STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting;  marketing; 
auditing;  economics;  OB  &  design; 
management;  strategic  management. 
MBA's,  CA's  &  CPA's  available  for 
help  &  tutoring.  CALL  (416)  963- 
8666. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instmctor  offers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  bom  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Eric 
at41 6-968-9849  for  details. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  pnnt. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
3602  24hrs. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.Joseph's  _^ 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3_ 
Brimley  Road,#404,  Scarborough  (267-" 
2433). 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


Reach  thousands  of  people 
on  and  around  campus 
with  Varsity  Classifieds. 

Call  979-2856  for  info. 


Events  Calendar 


Thurs.  Oct.  30 

JEWISH  STUDENTS'  UNION  -  "Academic  Medicine  and  Political  Terror  During  the  3""  Reich"  with  Dr.  Seidelman.  1 2:00 
- 1 :00,  Room  3171,  Medical  Sciences  BIdg. 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekfy  meetings.  4:30  p.m..  Pendarves  Room. 
International  Student's  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Fri.  Oct.  31 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-  large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  Learning,  worship  &  social  activities. 
7  p.m..  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

DEBATE:  MERCY  OR  KILLING?  -  Euthanasia  -  is  it  right  or  wrong?  For:  Dr.  Faye  Girsh,  Against:  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlain. 
Organized  by  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  1 1 :00  a.m..  Convocation  Hall. 

Tues.  Nov.  4 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -  5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St. 
George  St. 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  evening  worship  and  discussion:  'Technology  -  Saviour  or  Satan".  6  -  8  p.m. ,  Hart 
House  Chapel.  FKEE. 


Municipal  Election 

in  the  new  City  of  Toronto 

Monday,  November  10, 1997 


Toronto 
ote 


A  new  city,  a  new  election,  a  new  era... November 


When  and  Where  Do  I  Vote? 


If  you  are  a  qualified  elector,  you  may  vote  for  candidates  in  the  municipal  election  and  answer  questions  on  the  ballot,  either  at  an  Advance  Poll  or  on  Election  Day  on  Monday,  November  10. 
However,  you  may  only  vole  once  and  at  one  location  within  the  present  Metropolitan  Toronto,  which  will  form  the  new  City  of  Tsronto.  This  is  a  change  from  previous  municipal  elections.  Voting 

more  than  once  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  an  offence  and,  on  conviction,  liable  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000. 

If  you  are  on  the  Voters  List,  or  have  revised  the  Voters  List  by  adding  or  correcting  your  entry  on  the  list  by  October  10, 1997,  you  will  receive  a  card  telling  you  which  Ward  and  Poll  you  are  in,  and 
when  and  where  you  can  vote.  If  you  are  not  on  the  Voters  List,  you  can  telephone  or  visit  any  Clerk's  Office  listed  below  until  Monday,  November  10, 1997,  to  revise  the  list  and/or  learn  when 
and  where  you  can  vote. 

There  are  seven  Advance  Poll  days  upon  which  you  can  vote: 

From  Monday,  October  27, 1997  to  Friday,  October  31, 1997,  between  9:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.,  you  can  vole  at  your  local  Civic  Centre  or  City  Hall,  listed  below. 

On  Saturday,  November  1 , 1997  and  Wednesday,  November  5, 1997,  between  12  noon  and  8:00  p.m.,  you  can  vote  at  the  Advance  Poll  location  on  the  card  you  will  receive  in  the 

mail.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  card,  check  the  Advance  Poll  listings  for  your  municipality  listed  below,  or  telephone  your  Civic  Centre  or  City  Hall  to  learn  where  you  must  go  to  vote. 


Borough  of  East  York 

Mr.  William  Alexander.  Clerk 
850  Coxwell  Avenue 
East  York.  Ont,  M4C  5R1 
(416)  778-2013 

Advance  Polls  In  East  York 

East  York  Civic  Centre 
Council  Channber 
850  Coxwell  Avenue 

Trace  Manes  Centennial  Building 
Seniors  Lounge 
110  Rumsey  Road 

City  of  Etobicoke 

Ms  Brenda  Glover,  Clerk 
399  The  West  Mall 
Etobicoke,  Ont  M9C  2Y2 
(416) 394-8101 

Advance  Polls  in  Etobicoke 

Ward  2   Ourland  Community  Centre 

18  Ourland  Avenue 
Ward  3  RichvievB  Collegiate 

1738  Islington  Ave  (NW  entrance) 
Ward  4   City  Hall 

399  The  West  Mall 
Ward  5  Albion  Community  Centre 

1485  Albion  Road 

City  of  North  York 

Mr  Denis  Kelly,  Clerk 
SlOOYonge  Street 
North  York,  Ont,  M2N  5V7 
(416)  395-7300 

Advance  Polls  in  North  York 

Ward  6  Amesbury  Community  Centre 
Gymnasium 

1507  Lawrence  Ave  West 


North  York  Advance  Polls  continued 

Ward  8  Centennial  Centre 

Senior  Citiiens  Lounge 

580  Finch  Ave.  West 

Columbus  Centre 

Foyer/Lobby 

901  Lawrence  Ave  West 
Ward  9  Armour  Heights  Community  Centre 

Gymnasium 

2140  Avenue  Road 

The  Bob  Rumball  Centre  for  the  Deal 

Lobby 

2395  Bayview  Avenue 
Ward  10  Edithvale  Community  Centre 

Gymnasium 

7  Edithvale  Drive 

J  D.  Griflen  Adolescent  Centre 

Gymnasium 

24  Silverview  Drive 
Ward  1 1  Don  Mills  Middle  School 

Gymnasium 

17  The  Donvfay  East 

St.  Catherine  s  Separate  School 

Gymnasium 

30  Roanoke  Road 
Ward  12  Oriole  Community  Resource  Centre 

Multi-Purpose  Room 

2975  Don  Mills  Road  West 

St  Leonard  s  Separate  School 

Gymnasium 

100  Ravel  Road 

City  of  Scarborough 

Mr,  Drew  Westwater,  Clerk 
150  Borough  Drive 
Scarborough,  Ont,  M1P4N7 
(416)  396-7285 


Advance  Polls  In  Scarborough 

Ward  13  Voting  subdivisions  1-7  and  10-31 
Birchmouni  Community  Centre 
Board  Room 
93  Birchmount  Road 
Voting  subdivisions  8  &  9  and  32-61 
Scarborough  Village  Community  Centre 
Seniors  Lounge 
3600  Kingston  Road 


Scarborough  Advance  Polls  continued 

Ward  14  Vohng  subdivisions  1-21 

Salvation  Army  Citadel,  Church  Foyer 

2015  Lawrence  Avenue  East 

Voting  subdivisions  22-43 

Stephen  Leacock  Community  Centre, 

Cratt  Studio  1 

2520  Birchmount  Road 
Ward  15  Vohng  subdivisions  1-29 

Birkdale  Community  Centre,  Craft  Room  1 

1299  Ellesmere  Road 

Voting  subdivisions  30-64 

Cedarbrook  Community  Centre, 

Craft  Room  2 

91  Eastpark  Boulevard 
Ward  16  Voting  subdivisions  1-26  and  29-33 

Curran  Hall  Community  Centre, 

Mam  Hall 

277  Orton  Par*  Road 
Voting  subdivisions  27-28  and  34-52 
Port  Union  Community  Centre, 
Actnrity  Room  B 
5450  Lawrence  Avenue  East 
Ward  17  Voting  subdivisions  1 -20 

L  Amoreaux  Community  Recreation 
Centre. 

Studio  Room  1 
2000  McNicoll  Avenue 
Voting  subdivisions  21-43 
Agincourt  Community  Centre, 
Craft  Room  2 
31  Glen  WaWord  Drive 
Ward  18  Voting  subdivisions  1-13 

Goldhawk  Community  Centre, 
Main  Hall 

295  Alton  Towers  Circle 
Voting  subdivisions  14-30 
Malvern  Community  Centre, 
Craft  Rooms  1  &  2 
30  Sewells  Road 


City  of  Toronto 

Mr  Sydney  K  Baxter,  Clerk 
too  Queen  Street  West 
Toronto.  Ont,  M5H  2N2 
(416)  392-7036 


Advance  Polls  in  Toronto 

Ward  19  Swansea  Community  Centre 
15  Waller  Avenue 

Masaryk-Cowan  Community  Centre 

220  Cowan  Avenue 
Ward  20  Trinity  Recreation  Centre 

155  Crawford  Street 

McCormick  Recreation  Centre 

66  Sheridan  Avenue 
Ward  21  Wallace-Emerson  Community  Centre 

1260  Dulterin  Street 

Joseph  J  Piccininni  Community  Centre 

1369  St  Clair  Avenue  West 
Ward  22  North  Toronto  Memorial  Community 

Centre 

200  Eglinton  Avenue  West 
Janet  McGee  Manor 
71  Merlon  Street 

Ward  23  Church  of  the  Messiah 
240  Avenue  Road 
Yorkminster  Baptist  Church 
1585  Yonge  Street 

Ward  24  City  Hall,  Committee  Room  4 
100  Queen  Street  West 
John  Innes  Community  Centre 
150  Sherbourne  Street 

Ward  25  Winchester  Square  Apartments 
55  Bleecker  Street 
Matty  Eckler  Community  Centre 
953  Gerrard  Street  East  at  Pape  Ave, 

Ward  26  Greenwood  Towers 

145  Strathmore  Boulevard 
Kingston  Road  United  Church 
975  Kingston  Road 

City  of  York 

Mr  Ron  Maurice.  Clerk 
2700  Eglinton  Avenue  West 
Toronto,  Ont  M6M  1V1 
(416)  394-2511 


Advance  Polls  In  York 


Mount  Dennis  Library  Auditorium 
1 1 23  Weston  Road 
Vaughan  Road  Collegiate  Foyer 
529  Vaughan  Road 


..mak 


St,  Jude  s  Separate  School 
Gymnasium 
3251  Weston  Road 
Ward  7  Driftwood  Community  Centre 
Gymnasium 
4401  Jane  Street 
Sheppard  Public  School 
Gymnasium 

1430  Sheppard  Ave,  West 

On  Election  Day  Monday,  November  10, 1997,  between  10:00  a  m,  and  8:00  p.m.,  you  may  vote  at  the  location  shown  on  the  card  you  will  receive  in  the  mail.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  card,  telephone  your 
local  Civic  Centre  or  City  Hall,  listed  above,  to  learn  where  you  must  go  to  vote. 
Proxy  Voting 

If  you  are  on  the  Voters  List  or  have  added  your  name  to  the  List,  and  are  unable  to  vote  on  Election  Day  or  at  an  Advance  Poll,  you  can  appoint  another  person  to  vote  for  you.  You  must  use  the 
appointment  form  which  is  available  at  one  of  the  Clerks'  Off  ices  listed  above.  You  may  only  appoint  one  voting  proxy. 

The  person  you  appoint  must  go  in  person  to  the  Clerk's  Office  in  your  municipality  to  complete  the  application  on  any  weekday  from  Tuesday,  October  14, 1997  to  Monday,  November  10, 1997,  during 
business  hours,  or  on  Saturday,  November  1 , 1997,  between  12  noon  and  5:00  p.m.  If  the  information  is  complete  and  correct,  the  Clerk  will  certify  the  document. 

The  voting  proxy  must  then  present  the  certified  appointment  document  at  the  place  you  are  directed  to  vote,  take  the  prescribed  oath,  and  vote  on  your  behalf.  The  voting  proxy  may  also  vote  in  his  or 
her  own  right. 

Alternative  Voting  Methods 

East  York,  Etobicoke,  North  York,  Scarborough,  and  York  will  be  using  vote  tabulators.  Electors  are  instructed  to  vote  by  filling  in  the  blank  space  between  the  head . 
pointing  to  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 


4  3nd  tail  of  the  arrow 


November  3.  1997 


IMEWS 


Humiliating  ceremony  approaches 


I've  never  heard  of 
that  term. 


MBA  student  on 
corporate  rule  p.6 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


OPINfOfyS 


Any  cannabis 
legalizer  that  I  know 
couldn't  give  a  hoot 

in  Hades  about 
obtaining  society's 
blessing  to  use  the 
drug  recreationally. 

Letter  of  the  Day  p.  5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Wonieii  :>  held  hockey 
bronzed  by  UVic  p.l6 


FEATURES 


The  fight  for  indigenous 
land  in  Columbia  p.8 


Bush  spokesperson  says  protesters 
embarrassing  themselves 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Despite  downplaying  and  sarcastic  asides 
from  George  Bush' s  office,  indignant  cam- 
pus protesters  are  beingjoined  by  outraged 
people  from  across  the  continent  warning 
the  day  Bush  is  set  to  receive  an  honorary 
U  of  T  degree  will  be  an  ugly  one. 

Steadily  mountingresistancetothe  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto' s  decision  to  grace  the 


former  American  president  with  a  degree 
is  kicking  into  overdrive  as  his  Nov,  19 
special  convocation  nears. 

But  Bush' s  spokesperson  says  no  amount 
of  protest  will  keep  him  off  campus. 

"He's  coming,  absolutely.  It  won't  be 
embarrassing  for  him,"  said  Jim  McGrath 
upon  hearing  of  the  unfriendly  reception 
Bush  would  receive  from  many  on  campus. 

But  yesterday,  Chinese  president  Jiang 
Zemin  was  reminded  of  the  potentially 


compromising  situation  which  can  arise 
when  a  controversial  world  leader  with  a 
checkered  past  steps  onto  a  hosti  le  North 
American  campus. 

In  the  largest  protest  to  date  during  his 
US  visit,  Jiang  faced  the  wrath  of  thou- 
sands of  Harvard  students  decrying  Chi- 
na' s  policies  toward  Taiwan  and  Tibet,  as 
well  as  its  human  rights  record  symbolized 
by  the  massacre  of  student  protesters  in 
Tiananmen  Square. 

Jiang  has  already  informed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria  that  he  won't  be  available 
to  personally  accept  the  honorary  degree 
it  offered  him  this  fall.  He  told  the  univer- 


sity that  scheduling  problems  have  arisen, 
preventing  him  from  attending  the  No- 
vember convocation. 

The  Chinese  president  announced  he 
was  indisposed  on  the  heels  of  a  massive 
campus  outcry  protesting  the  university' s 
decision  to  honour  a  man  in  human  rights 
violations  and  in  the  killing  of  pro-democ- 
racy students. 

BUSH'S  CLEAN  RECORD 

But  McGrath  says  people  have  it  all  wrong 
about  Bush. 

•  please  see  Bush's,  page  2 


Shocking  video 
games  at  U  of  T 
boolcstore 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 

The  availability  of  video  game 
software  rampant  with  graphic 
depictions  of  brute  sexuality  at 
the  U  of  T  bookstore  and  stu- 
dents' desire  to  purchase  it  has 
left  some  on  campus  unnerved. 

Images  of  dead,  nude  women 
hanging  from  buildings  for  play- 
ers to  shoot,  unclad  barstrippers 
who  can  be  tipped  and  Bra  Gun 
weaponry  are  a  few  of  the  marks 
of  the  games  available  for  pur- 
chase. Id  Soflwure'sDukeNuke 
'em  and  Interplay's  Redneck 
Rampage  are  among  a  few  that 
the  bookstore  has  had  on  stock 
and  continues  to  make  available 
by  order. 

Although  thebookstore's  com- 
puter department  has  never  re- 
ceived any  complaints,  compu- 
ter shop  manager  John  Golitsis 
says  they  wouldn't  be  dismissed. 
"We  would  take  a  complaint  se- 
riously." 

Golitsis  adds,  however,  he  is 
uncomfortable  with  the  removal 
of  any  games  with  memorable 
titles  from  the  store's  shelves. 
"We  are  not  going  to  impose  our 
morality  on  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents of  this  university ,"  he  said, 
conceding  he  isn't  familiar  with 
most  games. 

"Ni  nety  per  cent  of  the  games 
we  sell,  we've  never  even  seen 
on  a  computer  screen." 


Store  buyer,  Charles  Ling  dis- 
mi  ssed  the  need  for  added  focus 
on  what  the  store  sells.  "Games 
only  make  up  maybe  one  per 
cent  of  our  sales,"  he  said. 

V^hUeDuke Nuke  'ew'shero 
tries  to  save  the  Earth's  women 
from  aliens  in  battles  set  in  strip 
clubs  and  a  red  light  district. 
Redneck  Rampage  deals  with 
rifle-toting  stereotyped  "hicks" 
from  the  American  south.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Redneck  Ram- 
page producers,  it's  intended  as 
a  comedic  parody  of  their  own 
Louisiana  roots. 

Erica  Price,  spokesperson  for 
Interplay,  says  other  games  are 
just  as  violent,  adding  it' s  all  meant 
to  be  in  good  fun. 

"We  steered  clear  of  any  de- 
pictions of  racial  or  cultural  slurs. 
There  were  lots  of  things  that  we 
were  going  to  include  in  the  game 
that  we  decided  notto.  I'mquite 
the  feminist  and  I  thought  it  was 
very  funny." 

But  Michelle  Lowry,  a  mem- 
ber of  Women's  Centre  collec- 
tive at  U  of  T  and  a  graduate 
student  in  education,  says  such 
genres  aren't  funny. 

'The  games  show  a  lack  of 
concern  and  respect  which  goes 
towards  hatred  of  women  and 
violenceagainst  women.  I  don't 
think  violence  against  women  is 
fun.  It's  very,  very  real." 

"Duke  Nuke  'em  is  a  woman- 
izer," said  Andrew  Vallance,  a 


Creative  sports  photography  or  a  caffein  enhanced  photographer?.  U  of  T's 
mens  hockey  team  defeated  Rye  high  by  a  score  of  9-4  on  Saturday.  See  story 
on  page  14. 

LORENZO  MARCOLONGO/VARSITY 


video  game  buff  and  former  soft- 
ware salesman,  adding  it's  vio- 
lent as  well. 

"Some  people  play  just  for  the 
gore,  but  you  don't  need  the 
graphic  part  of  a  game.  It  doesn '  t 
make  the  game  and  it's  demean- 
ing," he  said. 

Even  more  disheartening,  says 
Lowry,  is  the  popularity  of  such 
shoot-  'em-up  games  despite  the 
possible  negative  societal  impli- 
cations. 

"Redneck  Rampage  is  defi- 
nitely one  of  our  most  popular 
games,"  said  Price. 

Still,  software  companies  is- 


sue parental  advisories  on  pack- 
ages, movie-like  age-based  rat- 
ing. As  well,  locks  are  available 
so  parents  can  select  the  degree 
of  violence  in  their  children's 
versions  of  the  software. 

Golitsis,  however,  doesn' t  think 
it's  the  producers  and  retailers 
responsibility  to  define  a  product 
as  immoral  and  keep  these  games 
out  of  young  hands. 

"It's  up  to  parents  to  monitor 
their  kids  purchases,"  he  said. 
'There's  only  so  much  we  can 
do.  We  can't  stand  at  store 
counters  to  see  who' s  buying  our 
games." 

The  ability  to  download  such 


games  from  the  Internet  further 
makes  regulation  difficult. 

"You  never  know  who  gets  a 
hold  of  these  games,"  said  Val- 
ance. 

"If[kids]  want  something  bad 
enough  they'll  get  it,"  echoed 
Lowry,  adding  some  older  play- 
ers may  not  have  "higher  con- 
sciousness" to  reject  the  values 
reflected  in  the  games. 

Still,  Lowry  doesn't  think  the 
video  games  should  be  removed 
from  the  bookstore.  She  just 
wishes  people  were  not  tempted 
to  buy  them  in  the  first  place. 
"Working  on  attitudes  will  have 
better  results." 


Ontario  teachers  baclced  by  U  of  T  colleagues 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


Ontario's  teachers  can  count  on  their 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  more  than  cursory  support  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

In  a  drive  to  protect  the  province's 
public  school  system,  faculty  and  students 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  are  willing  to  launch  their  own 
picket  bonanza  if  the  Tories  continue  to 
push  striking  teachers  to  the  wall. 

A  ruling  expected  today  will  determine 
whether  the  teachers  will  be  court-or- 
dered back  to  work.  If  they  ignore  a 
successful  injunction,  punitive  measures 
may  include  fines  against  teachers  or  the 
imprisonment  of  union  leaders. 

On  Thursday,  OISE  professors  vowed 
to  shutdown  the  province' s  largest  educa- 
tion faculty  if  the  government  exercises 
such  repressive  measures. 

"We  wanted  to  be  clear  that  this  bill  is 
a  bad  bill,"  said  OISE  professor  Kari 
Dehli ,  adding  faculty  voted  almost  unani- 


mously to  support  their  striking  colleagues. 

"I  know  myself,  being  on  the  picket 
lines  this  morning  and  talking  to  people, 
that  it  meant  a  lot  symbolically  that  OISE 
stand  behind  them,"  she  said. 

This  radical  move  is  a  departure  from 
the  conservative  positioning  typically 
adopted  by  U  of  T.  Such  a  statement  from 
one  of  the  province's  powerhouses  in 
educational  training  should  come  as  wake- 
up  call  to  the  government,  says  Angela 
Hildyard,  associate  dean  at  OISE. 

"I  think  because  it  has  such  serious 
implications  for  OISE/UT,  it  is  certainly 
an  indication  of  how  much  the  community 
is  concerned,"  she  said. 

"Our  faculty  council  has  certainly  come 
out  in  strong  support  of  the  teachers.  We 
would  hope  that  this  strong  statement, 
which  was  strongly  supported  at  the  fac- 
ulty council  meeting,  would  have  some 
impact,"  added  Hildyard. 

Teachers  are  protesting  Bill  1 60,  which 
they  say  is  a  provincial  power  grab  mas- 
querading as  an  education  reform  pack- 
age. 


The  bill  removes  powers  previously 
localized  at  the  school  board  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  level.  If  passed  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  allow  the  government  to  es- 
tablish class  sizes,  strip  school  boards  of 
their  right  to  set  property  taxes  and  cut 
high  school  teachers'  preparation  time. 

Teachers  argue  the  bill  effectively  ena- 
bles the  province  too  much  control  over 
the  $  1 4  billion  education  system. 

On  Oct.  21,  a  leaked  document  re- 
vealed the  government  plans  to  remove 
another$667  million  from  the  public  school 
system.  The  teachers'  announced  strike 
plans  the  next  day. 

BULLY  TACTICS 

As  the  week-long  strike  wears  on,  the 
government  is  doing  its  best  to  force  the 
teachers'  into  submission,  says  Eileen 
Lennon,  president  of  the  Ontario' s  Teach- 
ers' Federation. 

Not  only  are  the  Tories  pursuing  a  legal 
injunction  to  force  the  teachers  back  on 
the  job,  they  have  also  resorted  to  union- 
busting  tactics  to  break  down  morale,  she 


says. 

"A  bully  is  a  bully,  whether  at  Queen's 
Park  or  the  schoolyard,"  said  Lennon  at  a 
press  conference  on  Friday. 

The  day  prior,  the  government  an- 
nounced amendments  to  the  bill  removing 
principals  and  vice-principals  from  union 
membership. 

Lennon  says  the  move  dangerously 
discourages  the  schools'  leadership  from 
being  teachers,  encouraging  a  managerial 
business-style  approach  to  education. 

"It  is  nothing  short  of  union-busting,  a 
long-standing  goal  of  this  government," 
she  said,  adding  the  OISE  support  comes 
at  a  good  time. 

"It's  one  more  indication  of  growing 
support  and  concern  about  the  implica- 
tions of  this  bill." 

The  faculty's  official  support  of  the 
teachers'  came  on  the  heels  of  an  impas- 
sioned morning  teach-in  at  the  OISE  audi- 
torium where  concern  about  the  bill  was 
hard  to  miss. 

•  please  see  Work  stoppage,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


f PECIAL  EVENTS*** 


Call  978-2452 


Chamber  Strings  Concert  under  ttie  direction  of  Fabio  Mastrangelo,  performs  the  works  of 
Britten,  Vaugtian  Williams  and  Warlock,  Sun.  Nov.  9  at  3pm  In  ttie  Great  Hall.  All  are  welcome. 
Free  admission. 


^  ART*** 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  Gory  Evans,  'Field  Work,'  and  Giuseppe  Di  Leo, 

*Botanlkos/ego-recelver.'  To  Nov.  6. 

The  Arbor  Room  -  i\1arta  Boricsa.  To  Nov.  1 5. 


MUSK*** 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREEI 


IVIidday  Mosaics  -  Violinist,  Youri  Zoidenberg  and  pianist,  Sofia  Moshevich,  present  a  program 
of  Brahms  sonatas,  Thur.  Nov  6  at  12  noon  in  the  Music  Room. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Nov.  7,  the  Jay  Boehmer  Quartet 

plays  original  compositions.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES*** 


Call  978-2452 


Archery  Club  -  t^/lembers  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  5pm  in  ttie  Range.  Questions? 
Call  978-2446. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6;30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6:30pm  in  the  Mop  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  info. 
Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Coil 
978-5363  for  info. 

Debating  Club  -  Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  at  4pm.  New  people 
are  always  welcome:  just  come  to  any  meeting.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 

Diplomacy  Club  -  The  diplomacy  headquarters  meets  in  the  Mop  Room.  New  members  or 
always  welcome.  Best  times  to  come  ore  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your  name 
for  game  requests  inside  the  diplomacy  board. 

Drama  Society  -  Manuscripts  are  being  accepted  now  for  the  Third  Annual  One-Act  Play 
Writing  Competition.  Entry  rules  are  available  to  pick  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Questions? 
Call  966-0226  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Caledon 
Hills.  Contact  the  membership  Services  Office  at  978-4733. 

Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Interested  in  learning  about  other  faiths  through  dialogue 
arid  discussion?  Join  the  Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee.  Call  978-2446  for  more  info. 

Investment  Club  -  Speaker  Series:  Paul  Perrone,  Financial  Advisor  with  Scotia  Mcleod  talks 
about  careers  in  the  investment  industry  and  career  paths  that  can  lead  to  them.  Wed.  Nov.  5 
at  5pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Coll  978-2446  for  more  info. 

The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poetry, 
prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1 997/98  issue.  Please  submit  material  with  a 
completed  entry  form,  available  from  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk,  to  the  Hall  Porter  at  Hart  House 
by  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and 
senior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters' 
Desk.  The  deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  17,  1998. 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Recreational  Athletics  Committee  -  Interested  in  serving  on  the  Committee?  Call  978-2447. 
The  next  meeting  is  Wed.  Nov,  5  at  8am. 

November  Membership  Campaign  -  If  you  sponsor  a  potential  member  during  the  month  of 
November,  you  will  be  eligible  to  win  great  prizes.  See  the  Hall  Porter  for  details  or  call  978- 
2452.  Some  restrictions  apply. 

Personal  Training  -  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 
$30-$42/hour. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  Make  an 
appointment  with  a  certified  staff  member  by  calling  978-2447. 

Massage  -  Treat  yourself  to  a  relaxing  massage.  $40/half  an  hour  or  $53/hour. 

Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1 1  am-2pm 
and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm. 

Gym  Booldngs  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  reserve  the  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of 
morning  time  available. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

Free  Triathlon  Workshop!  Wed.  Nov  1 2  from  5:30  to  7:30pm,  get  tips  on  techniques,  train- 
ing progromms  and  info  on  the  Feb7  Indoor  Triathlon  at  Hart  House.  Call  978-2447  to  con- 
firm your  place. 

GET  WIRED! 

You  con  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  L1STSERV@L1STSERV.UT0R0NT0.CA. 
Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 
SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstnome  lastname  (filling  in  your  first  and  lost  names).  You  will 
received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 
Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.ftjrness@utoronto.ca 
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Bush's  man  defends  boss 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"You  have  to  be  careful  about 
some  of  the  information  these 
people  are  peddling,"  he  said  about 
assertions  that  his  boss  has  vio- 
lated international  and  domestic 
law,  been  found  guilty  of  war 
crimes,  violated  human  rights  and 
impeded  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy around  the  world.  "What 
do  you  say  to  charges  like  that? 
There's  nothing  I  can  really  say." 

McGrath,  defending  Bush's 
plans  to  collect  his  Ph.D.  in  law  at 
U  of  T,  dissected  the  charges  one 
by  one. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  World  Court  ruling,"  he  said. 
"I  know  George  Bush,  like  Brian 
Mulroney ,  did  his  job  with  honour 
and  dignity." 

In  1986,  the  International  Court 
of  Peace  and  Justice  found  the 
United  States,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush,  guilty  of  aggressive 
action  against  Nicaragua.  The  US 
ignored  the  ruling. 

A  year  later,  it  was  uncovered 
that  Reagan  and  Bush  were  vio- 
lating international  and  domestic 
law  when  they  were  caught  in  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal — they  were 
using  profits  from  an  illegal  arms 
trade  with  Iran  to  funnel  support 
for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua — 
against  Congressional  edict. 

"These  radical  beliefs  shouldn't 
be  able  to  stir  up  a  frenzy,"  said 
Bush's  spokesperson,  adding  po- 
iiticos  are  unfairly  typecasting 
Bush  as  a  tyrant. 

"The  war  in  Panama  was  to 
restore  a  democracy,  to  bring  an 
intemational  drug  lord  to  justice." 

Panamanian  military  dictator 
Manuel  Noriega,  who  admitted  to 
being  a  paid  CIA  agent  under  six 
presidents  including  Bush,  was 
stripped  from  power  in  the  De- 
cember 1989  invasion  and  was 
replaced  by  a  US  puppet  regime 
headed  by  Gui llermo  Endara.  The 
US  vetoed  two  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions  con- 
demning the  invasion. 

"What  about  the  Kuwaiti  fami- 
lies— the  Kuwaiti  girls  who  were 
raped  and  brutalized?,"  asked 
Bush's  spokesperson  in  defense 
of  the  Gulf  War.  "There  was  an 
attempt  to  erase  a  nation  and 
President  Bush  led  a  coalition  of 
30  nations  and  stepped  in.  If  you 
condemn  that,  you'  re  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  political  norm." 

GUILTY  OF  WAR  CRIMES 

An  independent  intemational  war 
crimes  tribunal  set  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  Gulf  War  found 
George  Bush,  along  with  his  vice- 
president  Dan  Quayle  and  five 
others  guilty  of  1 9  crimes  against 
peace,  crimes  against  humanity 
and  other  criminal  acts  and  high 
crimesin  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nafions,  Interna- 
tionallaw  and  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  war  crimes 
tribunal  included  the  presidentof 
the  National  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  Panama,  the  former 
deputy  prime  minister  of  Paki- 
stan, the  founding  member  of  the 
Turkish  Human  Rights  Associa- 
tion, a  former  Japanese  judge, 
former  director  of  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights  in  the  US, 
member  of  Jordan's  parliament, 
former  auditor  general  of  Malay- 
siaandformerchiefjusticeofthe 
Gujarat  high  court  in  India. 

"It  wasn't  a  war.  It  was  a 
massacre.  It's  well  documented," 
said  Peter  Leibovitch,  one  of  two 
Canadians  on  the  tribunal. 
"There's  no  denying  it.  It  was 
murder." 

Among  the  19  crimes,  the  tri- 
bunal found  Bush  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  UN  Charter,  the  Hague 
and  Geneva  Conventions  and  the 
Nuremberg  Charter  for  the  indis- 
criminate bombing  campaign  un- 
der Bush's  direction. 

During  the  42-day  bombing 
campaign,  which  was  met  with 
no  resistance  from  Iraqi  aircraft 
and  no  effective  anti-aircraft  or 
anti-missile  ground  fire,  the  United 
States  reported  it  dropped  88,000 
tons  of  bombs,  neariy  seven  times 
the  equivalent  of  the  atomic  bomb 
that  destroyed  Hiroshima.  Most 
targets  were  civilian,  which  saw 
the  destruction  of  business  dis- 
tricts, schools,  hospitals  and  civil- 
ian government  offices. 

One  week  before  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  Red  Crescent  Soci- 
ety of  Jordan  estimated  1 1 3,000 
civilian  dead,  60  per  cent  of  whom 
were  children. 

This  complimented  the  killing 
of  at  least  1 00,000  Iraqi  soldiers 
at  a  cost  of  1 48  US  combat  casu- 
alties, according  to  the  US  gov- 
ernment. 

"I'd  love  to  see  the  sources 
these  people  are  using,"  said 
MGrath,  refusing  to  accept  such 
claims.  "Consider  the  sources." 

Jehad  Aliweiwi,executivedi- 
rector  of  the  Canadian  Arab  Fed- 
eration, a  national  umbrella  group, 
says  such  claims,  which  included 
the  use  of  illegal  weapons  like 
napalm,  are  indisputable. 

"Literally,  it  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Iraq,"  he  said.  "It  seems 
Bush  was  interested  in  destroying 
the  Iraqi  society  with  the  abject 
suffering  and  the  massive  bom- 
bardment. 

"The  atrocities  from  Latin 
America  to  Iraq  really  speak  for 
themsel  ves.  The  University  of  To- 
ronto has  made  a  disturbing 
choice,  quite  despicable,"  added 
Aliweiwi. 

BAN  BUSH 
FROM  CANADA 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  at  U  of  T  has  requested 
that  the  Minister  of  Citizenship 


and  Immigration  prevent  Bush 
from  entering  the  country . 

According  to  section  19  of 
Canada's  Immigration  Act,  a  per- 
son can  be  denied  entry  to  the 
country  if  they've  been  found 
guilty  of  war  crimes  or  if  there  is 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
they '  ve  committed  war  crimes. 

Still,  Bush's  spokesperson 
refuses  to  concede. 

"He  put  on  a  uniform  to  de- 
mand the  right  to  a  free  society. 
He  served  his  country  to  fight 
fascism  and  Nazism  and  almost 
gave  his  life  for  freedom,"  said 
McGrath.  adding  these  allegations 
just  don't  add  up.  "If  he's  been  so 
detri mental  to  democracy  i n  Chi le, 
why  don't  you  contact  the  Chil- 
ean consulate?" 

The  Chilean  consulate  would 
not  comment  on  political  mat- 
ters. ButCarlosTorres,  who  was 
exiled  from  Chile  the  year  Bush 
was  the  director  of  the  CIA, 
would. 

Torres  was  a  student  leader 
who  supported  the  democratically- 
elected  government  at  the  ti  meof 
the  1973  CIA-backed  coup.  He 
was  imprisoned  before  his  exile. 

He  says  ordinary  people  in 
Lafin  America  don't  see  Bush  as 
a  freedom  fighter.  'The  big  trans- 
national corporations  will  of  course 
thank  his  contributions,"  said 
Torres,  who  is  currently  pursuing 
a  graduate  degree  at  the  Centre 
for  Research  on  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  at  York  Uni- 
versity. 

"He's  contributed  by  putting 
these  repressive  regimes  in  place 
and  removing  them  when  it  was 
convenient. 

"In  the  last  20  years,  we've 
seen  the  erosion  of  democracy, 
the  erosion  of  the  standard  of 
living,  the  erosion  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  1  don't  think 
people  in  the  Americas  have  much 
good  to  say  about  Bush." 

Charies  Scheiner,  the  national 
coordi  nator  for  the  US-based  East 
Timor  Action  Network,  says  the 
Americas  is  not  the  only  former 
stomping  ground  where  Bush  is 
unwelcome. 

"That's  Bush's  approach  to  for- 
eign policy — when  soldiers  gun 
down  people  in  cold  blood,  in- 
crease military  aid,"  said  Scheiner 
about  Bush's  renewed  commit- 
ment to  General  Suharto,  presi- 
dent of  Indonesia  after  the  1 99 1 
massacre  in  East  Timor  which 
left  300  civilians  dead. 

With  the  support  of  the  CIA, 
Suharto  invaded  East  Timor  in 
December  1995,just  months  be- 
fore Bush  took  over  as  its  direc- 
tor. A  genocidal  war  ensued. 

U  of  T governors  will  be  asked 
to  reconsider  theirdecision  to  grant 
Bush  an  honorary  degree  at  their 
4:30p.m.  meetingtoday,atwhich 
members  of  the  U  of  T  campus 
who  are  mad  about  the  decision 
will  be. 


Work  stoppage  pending 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"Bill  160  is  primarily  about 
power  and  money  and  has  little  to 
do  with  quality  and  improvement," 
OISEdeanMichaelFullantoldthe 
crowd,  adding  "the  road  to  hell  is 
paved  by  reluctant  teachers' '  forced 
to  comply  with  faulty  education 
refohn. 

Fullan  said  unions  must  choose 
their  battles  and  this  one  is  worth 
the  fight.  "Bill  160  is  one  of  those 
battles  you  need  to  pick,"  he  said. 

SPARKS  FLY  AT  OISE 

This  imperative  was  recognized 
eady-on  by  OISE  graduate  stu- 
dents, who  catalysed  the  faculty's 
show  of  support  for  the  teachers. 
LisaTaylor,  the  president  of  the 


graduate  assistants'  union  atOISE, 
originally  showed  up  at  the  faculty 
council' s  Thursday  meeting  hop- 
ing they'd  simply  agree  to  give 
teachers  a  nod  of  support. 

All  she  was  asking  of  the  coun- 
cil, comprised  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, was  a  formal  expression  of 
support  for  the  teachers  political 
protest. 

"But  speaker  after  speaker  kept 
pressing  to  make  it  more  political," 
she  said. 

By  the  lime  the  45  minute  meet- 
ing wound-up,  the  faculty  council 
had  called  for  the  bill '  s  withdrawal 
and  even  threatened  to  withdraw 
services  themselves. 

"That  was  the  most  convinced 
and  unanimous  I  have  ever  seen 
the  faculty  council,"  saida  mildly 


surprised  Taylor. 

Michelle  Cohen,  chair  internal 
of  the  graduate  assistants'  union, 
says  GAs  will  support  faculty  if 
the  walkout  becomes  necessary. 

"I  would  not  have  any  of  our 
members  cross  the  picket  line  and 
we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
support  our  faculty,"  she  said,  add- 
ing the  local  will  await  direction 
from  the  teachers'  federation  be- 
fore taking  action. 

For  no  w,  students  are  doi  ng  their 
morning  rounds  with  Ontario's 
teachers.  And  they  will  bejoining 
their  own  faculty  for  a  press  con- 
ference and  information  picket  this 
morning. 

"We  are  having  a  picket-paint- 
ing party  tonight  at  my  place," 
laughed  Cohen. 
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U  of  M  contributes  to  ultra- 
conservative  thinlc-tanic 

University  of  Toronto  has  links  with  it  as  well 


Holocaust  history 
lessons  needed 


BY  ANDREA  BREAU 

WINNIPEG  (CUP)— Critics  are 
asking  why  the  faculty  of  man- 
agement of  a  public  Canadian 
university  gave  money  to  the 
Fraser  I  nsti  tute,  a  right-wi  ngthink 
tank  known  for  its  strong  stance 
against  public  post- secondary 
education. 

A  special  anniversary  publica- 
:  tion  putoutby  theFraserlnstitute 
in  honourof  its  fifteenth  birthday 
in  1989  lists  the  University  of 
■Manitoba  as  a  contributor  to  the 
organization. 

According  to  Jerry  Gray ,  dean 
of  the  university's  Faculty  of 
"Management,  the  contributions 
to  the  institute  were  actually  mem- 
bership fees,  andmembership  in 
the  institute  was  initiated  by  his 
predecessor  Bill  Mackness,  who 
■was  dean  of  the  faculty  from 
M988  to  1995.  Although  he  was 
sttnabie  to  say  exactly  when  the 
faculty's  membership  began, 
f  Gray  says  that  according  to  his 
!  records,  the  faculty  gave  the  in- 
Istitute  $1 ,750  per  year. 
;    Gray  says  hepersonallyterroi- 
nated  the  membership  in  March 
1996.  "It  was  due  to  budget  cut- 
backs. It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
I  the  institute  itself,"  he  said. 
;f   "(The  faculty]  paid  to  be  a 
Imember  of  the  i  nstitute ,  the  way 
pther  faculties  are  members  of 
other  organizations,"  said  Bob 
^Armstrong,  director  of  publica- 
i  tions  for  the  Li  of  M.  He  says  the 
faculty  was  a  member  so  that  it 
could  get  accesstofheinstitute's 
Ipublications  and  research. 

Brian  April,  director  of  devel- 
opment for  the  Fraser  Institute, 


U  of  M's  Jerry  Gray. 

refused  to  disclose  information 
about  who  gives  money  to  the 
institute,  but  confirmed  Gray's 
statement,  saying  only  that,  "[The 
U  of  M]  doesn't  give  money 
anymore." 

April  says  contributions  to  the 
Fraser  Institute  can  be  made  by 
any  interested  party.  In  exchange 
for  contributions,  individuals  or 
groups  are  classified  as  members 
of  the  institute  and  are  entitled  to 
discounts  on  institute  publications. 

April  adds  that  memberships 
range  in  price  from  $48  to  .$500 
yearly  and  that  any  contribution 
above  the  minimum  amount  "[is] 
up  to  the  discretion  of  [the  donat- 
ingindividualorjorganization." 

The  current  director  of  the 
Fraser  Institute,  Michael  Walker, 
is  currently  calling  for  the  all-out 
privatization  of  post-secondary 
education  in  Canada 

Walker  says  he  wants  to  see  a 
post-secondary  education  system 
where  students  pay  the  full  cost  of 
their  education  and  governments 


contribute  nil  tothe  institutions. 

"Our  view  is  that  financing  for 
posi-secondaiy  education  should 
arri  vc  not  in  the  form  of  a  cheque 
from  the  government,  but  tuition 
lees  from  students,'*  he  said.  "The 
other  way  doesn't  put  pressure 
on  the  customer.  TTiis  is  not  an 
outlandishidea." 

JenniferStory.natioaa!  deputy 
chairpCTson  for  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  says  she  is 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba's  association 
with  the  Fraser  Institute. 

"Post-secondary  education 
should  be  publicly-funded.  It's  a 
shame  that  a  public  institution, 
which  receives  the  majority  of  its 
funding  from  the  public,  would  be 
using  thatmoney  to  fund  groups 
[like  the  Fraser  Institute],"  she 
said. 

Jean  ,'Mtemeyer,  chairperson 
of  Choices,  a  coalition  of  social 
justice  groups  which  is  a  leadi  ng 
force  behind  theannual  Alterna- 
tive Federal  Budget,  agrees. 

"It's  really  not  appropriate  for 
institntions  primarily  supported  by 
the  public  to  be  [giving  money  to 
such  lobby  groups],"  she  said. 

Both  Arnold  Aberman,  dean 
of  U  of  T's  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  vice- 
chairoftheuniversity'sGovem- 
ing  Council  serve  as  trustees  for 
the  Fraser  Institute.  And  Imasco, 
one  of  the  four  corfwrations  on 
which  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  is  a  director,  has  also 
contributed  to  the  Fraser  Insti- 
tute in  the  last  20  years. 

with  files  from  the  Varsity 


Ignorance  abounds,  say 
education  week  organizers 


BY  IVY  LAM 


With  Holocaust  Education  Week 
underway,  an  upcoming  human 
rights  hearing  speaks  loudly  to  its 
necessity,  say  organizers. 

The  seventeenth  annual  educa- 
tion week,  featuring  scholars  and 
survi  vorsof  the  Holocaust  as  guest 
speakers  and  a  series  of  films  and 
seminars,  is  a  vital  history  lesson, 
saysPninaZilberman.directorof 
the  Holocaust  Education  and  Me- 
morial Centre. 

"We  have  to  take  the  Holocaust 
as  one  example  of  when  people  do 
not  have  the  foresight  and  vision  to 
look  around  them  and  see  what 
can  happen  when  you  don't  stop 
evil." 

Sigmund  Sobolewski,  a  Polish 
Catholic  survivor  of  Auschwitz 
who  wears  his  concentration  camp 
uniform  when  speaking  to  his  in- 
ternational audiences,  says  this 
educational  work  is  vital. 

"When  I  was  invited  to  speak  at 
a  high  school,"  said  the  Calgary 
resident,  "[the  students]  didn't 
know  that  there  was  a  Second 
Worid  War."  He  added  that  an 
American  survey,  which  found  that 
50  per  cent  of  Americans  had 
never  heard  of  the  Holocaust,  might 
be  transferable  to  Canada. 

Lack  of  information  is  accom- 
panied by  those  who  deny  the 
historical  facts. 

A  December  tribunal  of  the 
Canadian  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion will  be  dealing  with  this  very 
issue  at  the  request  of  Toronto's 
race  relations  committee  and 


Sabina  Citron  of  the  Canadian 
Holocaust  Remembrance  Asso- 
ciation. The  tribunal  will  decide 
the  fate  of  Holocaust  denier  Ernst 
Zundel's  website. 

Zundel ' s  si  te  i ncludes  an  essay 
entitled"Didsix  million  really  die?" 

The  Toronto  resident  says  he  is 
not  breaking  the  law  by  exercising 
his  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 
"Lies  are  being  told  with  such 
films  as  Schindler's  List,  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank  and 
Sophie's  Choice,  which  are  all 
concoctions  by  propagandists," 
said  Zundel.  "I  have  a  God-given 
human  right  and  the  laws  of 
Canada  give  me  that  right." 

Such  incidents  have  incensed 
local  Jewish  communities  who  say 
that  freedom  of  speech  does  not 
extend  to  what  may  be  construed 
as  hate  literature  aimed  at  specific 
minority  groups  on  the  Internet. 

"Obviously  we' re  very  disturbed 
by  [the]  material  posted  on 
Zundel's  site,"  said  Natasha 
Greenberg,  project  officer  for 
intercultural  and  intercommunal  re- 
lations at  the  League  of  Human 
Rights  of  B'nai  B'rith  Canada. 
"We  feel  that  it's  targeting  par- 
ticular minority  groups,  [in  this  case] 
the  Jewish  community,  in  a  way 
that  potentially  exposes  them  to 
hate  and  discrimination." 
.  "What  he's  preaching  is  non- 
preachable,"  added  Zilberman, 
offering  obvious  personal  family 
history  as  evidence. 

But  Jeffrey  Shallit,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Electronic 
Frontier  Canada,  an  Internet  group 


which  advocates  freedom  of 
speech,  doesn't  agree  with  the 
Human  Rights  Commission' s  ap- 
proach to  Zundel' s  literature. 

"As  someone  who  has  lost  some 
family  in  the  Holocaust,  I  think  I 
have  the  credentials  to  say  that 
anyone  who  denies  the  Holocaust 
is  foolish  and  wrong,"  he  said. 
"But  I  don't  like  use  of  the  law  to 
shut  down  someone's  view  [on 
the  Internet].  As  soon  as  you  do 
that,  you're  heading  towards  a 
more  repressive  society." 

Shallit  adds  that  a  more  ideal 
solution  to  the  dissemination  of 
hate  propaganda  on  the  web  would 
be  widespread  education  on  the 
constructs  of  propaganda  itself. 

"Everyone  at  a  very  eariy  age 
should  be  taught  to  discern  propa- 
ganda and  see  what  the  facts  are 
and  what  is  being  twisted  around 
to  support  a  certain  agenda,"  he 
said. 

Highlights  of  the  Holocaust 
Education  Week  include  a  Cana- 
dian premiere  screening  of/;  Was 
Nothing...  It  was  Everything: 
Reflections  On  The  Rescue  Of 
Greek  Jews  During  The  Holo- 
caust with  filmmaker  Sy  Rotter 
and  a  talk  with  Eva  Mozes  Kor,  a 
"Mengele"  twin  and  founder  of 
Children  of  Auschwitz  Nazi  Deadly 
Laboratory  Experiments  Survi- 
vors. 

Campus  events  include  talks  on 
Holocaust  survival  and  hate  on  the 
Intemet.  There  will  also  be  a  Holo- 
caust Education  display  in  the  lobby 
of  Sid  Smith  on  Nov,  3  and  4  and 
a  filming  of  Sophie's  Choice  on 
Nov.  6.  The  week  will  wind-up 
with  a  Sabbath  dinner  on  Nov.  7. 
For  details  call  the  Jewish  Stu- 
dents' Union  at  978-0422. 


Appearing  Lives  . 

Alexander  Keuh's  and 


■  One  of  the  Maritime's  most  popular  bands, 
Higliland  Heiglits  plays  rockin'  traditional  music. 
Sponsored  by  Alexander  Keith's  India  Pale  Ale, 
Nova  Scotia's  most  popular  ale  since  1820. 
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Live  at  Fionn  JVlacCool's  Irish  Pub,  November  6. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "He's  coming,  absolutely.  It  won't  be  embarrassing  for  him."  George 
Bush  spokesperson  Jim  McGrath's  famous  last  words. 


Great  new  colony 


Here  at  44  St.  George,  our  fingers  are  sprightly 
tapping  away  and  our  phone  greetings  are 
notably  cheerier  these  days.  Faith  has  been 
restored  to  these  idealistic  student  hacks.  And 
it  has  come  in  the  form  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education's  faculty  council.  It 
may  not  sound  like  a  sexy  means  of  acquiring 
inspiration — but  the  spunky  people  at  this 
institution  have  really  done  it  for  us. 

On  Thursday,  acouncil  atOISEcomposed 
of  faculty  and  students,  came  out  in  strong 
support  of  Ontario' s  teachers.  They  are  back- 
ing theircoUeagues'  right  to  protest  Bill  160,a 
package  which  most  educators  say  will  ir- 
reparably damage  Ontario's  school  system. 

And  the  council  is  not  just  voicing  support. 
They  are  ready  to  walk  off  the  job  themselves 
if  the  Tories  keep  cracking  down  with  high 
pressure  tactics.  With  the  government  seek- 
ing a  court  order  to  get  teachers'  back  to 
work,  OlSE  faculty  are  prepared  to  withdraw 
services  in  symbolic  defense  of  their  col- 
leagues facing  punitive  measures.  (Fines 
against  teachers  and  union  leader  imprison- 
ment are  government  options  if  teachers' 
continue  their  strike  after  a  successful  injunc- 
tion is  announced.) 

Stop  and  consider.  One  of  U  of  T's  largest 
faculties  has  just  announced  it  may  stage  a 
shutdown.  That  is  enough  to  floor  most  of  the 
people  at  this  office.  But  here's  the  kicker — 
they  are  doing  this  on  principle.  Not  for  more 
money  or  a  better  pension  plan.  They  are 


acting  in  solidarity  with  teachers'  unions  and 
out  of  concern  for  the  future  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Ontario.  We  were  amazed  and  vaguely 
disorientated  upon  hearing  such  news.  But 
this  place  is  abuzz  with  moreenergy  than  it's 
had  since  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
and  the  university's  Governing  Council  be- 
gan trying  our  patience  with  their  chronic 
insensitivity. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  appropriate  that  the 
progressi  ve  voice  on  campus  stems  from  the 
institute  only  recently  annexed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  last  July.  (Many  at  OISE 
saw  the  merger  as  a  corporate  takeover, 
especially  as  jobs  were  lost  and  unions  bro- 
ken apart  after  U  of  T  moved  to  the  helm.) 

Perhaps  members  of  the  OISE  faculty 
council  have  not  been  properly  integrated  at 
U  of  T.  Complicity  to  powerful  politicians  is 
not  part  of  their  vocabulary  yet.  Let's  just 
hope  they  still  have  some  spunk  left  in  them 
after  a  few  months.  We  all  know  this  place 
wears  down  the  best  of  us — which  is  exactly 
why  we  need  people  like  those  at  OISE  to 
give  us  hope. 

This  university  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  a  leader 
among  its  kind.  It  chums  out  intellectuals  and 
stashes  away  endowment  funds  at  lightening 
speed,  but  when  was  the  last  time  its  leaders 
moved  with  the  integrity  recently  displayed 
by  OlSE's  faculty  council?  Perhaps  the  lord 
and  masters  can  learn  from  their  new  colony. 


Just  say  NO 


The  countdown  i s  on .  The  posters  are  up.  The 
letters  have  been  mailed.  Films  featuring  the 
invasion  of  Panama,  the  Iran  Contra  scandal 
and  the  Gulf  War  are  now  playing  overtime. 
Yes,  George  Bush's  Nov.  19  arrival  date  is 
fast-approaching  and  people  are  moving  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  to  ensure  all  involved 
regret  his  visit. 

But  the  university  can  still  squirm  out  of  a 
circumstance  that  is  guaranteed  to  be  com- 
promising. Simply  bowing  out  of  the  ill-con- 
cei  ved  offer  would  be  the  intelligent  mo  ve.  1 1' s 
not  too  late — yet. 

Today  at  4:30  U  of  T  governors  will  meet 
many  protesters  in  Simcoe  Hall  as  they  head 
in  to  discuss  their  options.  It  will  be  their  last 
opportunity  to  atone  for  their  extremely  stupid 
mistake.  Since  we  cannot  participate  in  the 
discussion,  ihe  Varsity  has  provided  a  few 
easy  pointers  as  a  convenient  debate  guide  for 


those  governors  on-the-go. 
Tips: 

1  .You  should  not  need  a  guide. 
Toss  the  guide.  This  is  how  we  got  into  this 
mess  in  the  first  place.  Governors  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  You  missed  the 
boat.  There  was  no  informed  debate  because 
not  a  soul  was  properly  aware  of  Bush's 
human  rights  record  and  the  material  wasn't 
immediately  available.  Without  a  shred  of 
intelligent  debate,  governors  made  this  highly 
controversial  decision.  You  should  have  known 
better.  But  you  didn't.  So  this  time,  listen  to 
people  who  do. 

Giving  Bush  this  degree  would  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  cross-section  of  constituents 
you  represent  and  a  blight  on  the  uni  versity '  s 
reputation.  Take  out  word  for  it,  since  you 
probably  don' t  have  time  to  read  or  hear  the 
arguments  proving  our  point. 


Con(ribu<ors:Slc[)hanic  BoydJcIT  Bicnnan,  Garly  Kngcis,  Julia  Boina- Fischer,  File  Fallen, 
Kerri  I  lulTnian(2),  Xidan  Johnson,  Clhris  Joni^s,  Charles  Kernerniaii,  ivy  Latn,  Nicola  Luksic, 
Lorenzo  iV1arc()l()ng()(3),  Jess  Mcrber,  Mark  Pcranson,  Mike  Riclimond,  Barry  Riz(2),  Luisa 
Salern(>(2).  David  Steiner  and  Dan  Zachariah(2). 
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LETTERo/t/jeDAY 


Just  Say  Yes 

RE:  "Pot  debate  sparks  up," 
Oct  27) 

Fred  Burford  just  cracks  me  up 
when  he  states  that  "those  pro- 
moting marijuana's  industrial  and 
medicinal  usage  are  often  those 
that  wish  to  use  the  drug 
recreationally."  Any  cannabis 
legalizer that  I  know  couldn't  give 
a  hoot  in  Hades  about  obtaining 
society's  blessing  to  use  the  drug 
recreationally.  Recreational  use  is 
a  canard  to  maintain  the  fiction 
that  drug  legalizers  have  some  sin- 
ister, ulterior  motive.  The  issues 
run  much  deeper  than  Burford's 
glib  assertion  and  include  the  fact 
that  our  current  prohibition  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  number  of  wrongs 
including  entrenched  organized 
crime,  easy  access  to  drugs  by 
adolescents  and  reducedcivil  lib- 
erties. 

Burford  further  states  that  we 
have  seen  "what  happens  to  kids 
who  use  marijuana  who  are  now  in 
their  thirties  and  forties  with  their 
lives  diverted."  I  have  to  admit 
that  by  the  time  I  got  around  to 
digesting  this  little  nugget  of  narco- 
fiction,  I  was  practically  inconti- 
nent. I  would  like  to  know  what  all 
these  thirty  and  forty-year  old  can- 
nabis users  are  bei  ng  di  verted  from. 
All  the  users  that  I  know  (in  their 
twenties,  thirties,  forties,  fifties  and 
beyond)  are  doing  what  anyone 
else  in  their  age  bracket  is  doing 
i.e.  going  to  uni  versity,  having  re- 
lationships, raising  children,  etc 
I'm  not  talking  about  slugs  here 
either — these  people  are  well-edu- 
cated professionals  like  doctors 
lawyers,  teachers,  physicists  and 
small-business  entrepreneurs. 

I  would  have  an  easier  time 
believing  in  the  aims  of  an  organi 
zation  like  the  Council  of  Drug 
Abuse  if  they  fought  for  the  mar 
ket  regulation  of  cannabis  by  sell 
ing  it  through  the  LCBO  or  allow 
ing  private  cultivation.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  regulate  the  use  of 
drugs  through  prohibition.  If  the 
Federal  government  and  CODA 
were  serious  about  fighting  organ 
ized  crime  and  limiting  access  to 
any  illicit  drug  then  they'd  cer 
tainly  opt  for  the  legalization  of 
these  substances.  The  status  quo 
is  a  grave  injusfice  to  all  Canadi 
ans. 

Respectfully, 
Carey  Ker 


LETTERort/ieDAY 


Greet  Bush 
with  party 

1  would  like  to  express  like  so 
many  others  my  disgust  at  the 
decision  to  give  George  Bush  an 
honorary  degree.  This  man  not 
only  perpetrated  some  of  the  worst 
human  rights  abuses  internation- 
ally as  the  director  of  the  CIA  as 
Vice-President  and  later  as  Presi- 
dent, but  also  in  his  own  country. 
The  policies  of  the  Reagan/Bush 
administration  increased  dispar- 
ity, poverty  and  decreased  the 
standard  of  living  for  many  poor 
in  the  US.  Specific  policies  such 
as  tax  cuts  to  the  wealthy  and 
corporations,  major  cuts  to  social 
spending,  and  huge  trade  and 
budget  deficits  due  to  increased 
military  spending  all  affected  the 
people  living  in  the  US  by  lower- 
ing their  health  and  living  stand- 
ards. While  cutting  social  spend- 
ing on  housing,  increasing  home- 
lessness  the  Reagan/Bush  admin- 
istration increased  spending  on 
prisons  (without  missing  the 
irony).  Federal  taxes  also  went 
increasingly  to  subsidize  corpora- 
tions who  found  themselves  un- 
der financial  crisis.  The  Bush 
administrationcalculatedin  1990 
that  the  public  bailout  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loans  Industry  cost  $400 
billion.  These  policies  brought 
prosperity  to  a  small  percentage 
of  people  while  the  vast  majority 
suffered  great  loss. 

I  bring  all  these  things  up  to 
illustrate  Bush's  corporate  spon- 
sorship against  the  back  of  the 
most  vulnerable  in  society.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  at  the  time  of  U 
of  T's  Corporate  fundraising 
"Dream Team"  that  Bush  is  nomi- 
nated as  the  recipient  of  an  honor- 
ary degree. 

This  degree  has  to  be  rejected 
by  everyone  who  disagrees  with 
the  promotion  of  these  kinds  of 
values.  One  way  to  do  this  is  by 
greeting  Bush  with  the  biggest 
Bush-Off  party  ever! 
CIA  directors  NOT  welcome. 

Evangelina  Sapp 
UOFT  STUDENT 

Museum 
students:  Bush 


IS 


history 


We,  the  undersigned  graduate  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administration 
of  the  Museum  Studies  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  uni  ver- 
sity'sdecision  to  grant  formerCIA 
director  and  United  States  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  an  honorary 
degree. 


We,  as  a  department,  do  not 
understand  why  a  highly  respected 
university  in  North  America,  such 
as  the  University  of  Toronto  would 
want  to  bestow  an  honorary  de- 
gree on  someone — who  in  his 
career  as  a  "leader"  of  a  coun- 
try— did  not  believe  education  to 
be  an  important  necessity  for 
Americans.  Instead,  increased 
military  spending  and  intrusions 
into  other  countries  took 
precendence.  George  Bush  did 
not  do  anything  worthwhile  and 
decent  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  His  morals  and  values 
are  not  worthy  of  an  honorary 
degree  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. As  tuifion  paying  graduate 
students  of  this  University,  we 
urge  you  to  rescind  your  invitation 
to  George  Bush  in  order  to  avoid 
substantial  embarrassment  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff. 

Sincerely  yours, 
THE  MUSEUM  STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS: 
Nicole  Markham,  Jennifer 
Carlile,  Tracey  Eckersley, 
Tara  England,  Alison 
Faulknor,  Lisa  Fox,  Elise 
Hodson,  Lisa  Mackay, 
Vanessa  MacLaren,  Isabelle 
Mcleod,  Christopher  Petrik, 
Andrea  Racansky,  Catherine 
Shaw,  Maria  Spiegel,  Kate 
Wolforth 

SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS: 
Dora  Chiu,  Joanna  Gillespie, 
Agnes  Gomes,  Jocelyn 
Gordon,  Heather  Hansgen, 
Iain  Hoadley,  Stephanie 
James,  Sonja  Johnston, 
Sheridan  Leckie,  Sandra 
Shaw,  Mary  Simpson, 
Elizabeth  Watkins,  Kelly 
Wilhelm 

ADMINISTRATION: 
Robin  Breon 
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Who  will  make  the  best  mayor? 


Barbara  Hall 


BY  CHARLES  KERNERMAN 

Before  you  vote  in  the  upcoming  election,  you  must 
ask  yourself  a  few  questions.  Do  you  want  a  mayor 
that  will  represent  the  entire  city,  or  just  those 
living  in  Rosedale  and  on  the  Bridle  Path?  Do  you 
want  a  mayor  who  will  fight  Mike  Harris'  attempt 
to  destroy  our  city,  or  one  that  will  give  Harris  the 
key  to  our  social,  cultural,  and  economic  wealth?  It 
is  a  very  simple  choice:  Barbara  Hall  is  all  that  is 
standing  between  a  strong  and  positive  Toronto,  and 
a  city  that  looks  like  a  cross  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Alberta.  A  vote  for  someone  else  tells  Mike 
Harris  that  he  and  his  nonsense  revolution  have 
won.  A  vote  for  Barbara  Hall  is  the  first  step  to 
getting  rid  of  Mike  Harris. 
Everyone  should  pay 

The  main  threat  to  our  new  city  comes  not  from 
downloading  (although  the  effects  of  this  will  be 
severe),  but  from  the  merging  of  urban  and  suburban 
municipalities  into  one  entity.  We  need  a  mayor  that 
can  hold  the  suburbs  at  bay,  while  strengthening  the 
urban  core  of  this  city.  Barbara  Hall  has  experience 
running  the  largest  and  most  densely  populated  city  in 
Canada.  She  has  had  to  deal  with  millions  of  commut- 
ers from  the  suburbs  who  do  not  pay  for  the  full  cost 
of  their  travel.  Barbara  Hall  is  committed  to  making 
sure  suburban  residents  share  in  the  cost  of  keeping 
our  new  city  healthy,  accessible  and  safe. 
Strong  Urban  Core 

If  Toronto  is  a  "great  worid  city,"  then  it  is  so  because 
of  its  urban  core.  North  York  is  not  the  centre  of 
Toronto,  and  no  subway  line  or  concert  hall  will 
change  this  fact.  Barbara  Hall  has  worked  in  Toronto 
for  years,  long  before  she  entered  into  municipal 
politics.  She  knows  that  if  thecitycentrecan't  remain 
strong  and  vibrant,  the  Megacity ,  and  the  whole  GTA, 
will  fall  into  decline.  Should  this  fall  come  to  pass, 
there  will  be  even  further-reaching  implications:  as 
the  engine  that  drives  the  Canadian  economy,  what- 
ever hurts  us  will  hurt  the  rest  of  Canada  far  more. 
Inclusive  leadership 

The  new  Mayor  of  Toronto  will  soon  discover  that 
the  Megacity  is  a  lot  more  chaotic  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  Instead  of  just  dealing  with  several  different 


neighbourhoods  within  a  city,  Toron- 
to's mayor  will  have  to  deal  with 
hundreds  of  communities  within  all 
the  different  cities.  In  this  situation, 
strong-arm  tactics  just  won't  work; 
only  through buildingconsensus  will 
our  new  city  function  effectively. 
Barbara  Hall  understands  this;  as 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  she  has  brought 
opposing  sides  on  council  together 
countless  times,  on  a  variety  of  is- 
sues. She  knows  that  the  new  mayor 
will  have  to  be  inclusive,  rather  than  exclusive.  The 
new  city  council  cannot  be  someone's  fiefdom; 
dictatorial  "leadership"  may  work  in  Mississauga, 
but  the  mayor  that  attempts  it  on  the  new  Toronto 
Council  will  serve  one  term  only. 
Strong  commitment  to  diversity 

Toronto  is  the  most  ethnically  diverse  city  in  the 
worid.  In  order  for  all  the  different  cultures  here  to 
feel  like  vibrant  and  equal  parts  of  the  city,  the  new 
Toronto  Council  must  be  inclusi  ve  and  understanding. 
Without  a  positive  and  proactive  response  to  the 
arrival  of  thousands  of  new  Canadians  every  year, 
many  new  groups  will  experience  great  poverty  and 
discrimination.  Barbara  Hall  has  worked  to  make 
sure  that  new  Canadians  are  accepted  and  are  able 
to  prosper  in  Toronto.  With  Toronto  Council  she  has 
tried  to  repair  problems  in  some  of  the  most  impover- 
ished communities  in  Toronto,  such  as  St.  Jamestown 
and  Parkdale.  Even  after  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  pulled  out  of  social  housing,  Barbara 
Hall  and  Toronto  Council  have  tried,  with  limited 
funds,  to  take  up  some  of  the  slack.  Poverty  and 
discrimination  still  exist  inToronto,  but  Barbara  Hall 
doesn't  shy  away  from  them. 

This  is  the  choice  we  have:  a  progressive  city  with 
a  healthy  urban  core,  or  a  monstrosity  that  makes  Los 
Angeles  lookfriendly.  It's  Barbara  Hall,  or  someone 
in  Mike  Harris's  back  pocket.  On  Nov.  1 0,  tell  Mike 
Harris  that  his  Messageof  division  may  work  in  North 
Bay,  but  we  won't  buy  it  here.  Tell  him  that  you've 
voted  for  Barbara  Hall. 

Charles  Kernerman  is  a  former  UofT  student. 


Mel  Lastman 


BY  MIKE  RICHMOND 


There  are  three  factors  that  Toronto 
students  should  consider  when  choos- 
ing their  new  mayor  on  Nov.  10: 

a)  Which  candidate  will  fuel  eco- 
nomic growth  so  that  there  will  be 
jobs  available  for  us  when  we  gradu- 
ate? 

b)  Which  candidate  will  preserve  the 
cultural  richness  of  the  city  in  which 
we  live? 

c)  Who  will  guarantee  equal  and  universal  accessi- 
bility to  the  services  that  City  Hall  provides? 

The  answer  to  all  three  is  Mel  Lastman. 

Mel  was  born  and  raised  downtown,  in  Kensing- 
ton Market.  He  has  served  the  people  of  North  York 
as  Mayor,  and  all  the  people  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto as  a  prominent  member  of  Metro  Counci  1 .  He 
achieves  things  by  working  with  people,  bringing 
them  together,  and  getting  things  done  that  will 
benefit  all. 

a)  Creating  more  jobs  and  attracting  new  busi- 
ness 

Forstudents  attending  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
future  must  include  a  skilled  job  or  business  oppor- 
tunity following  graduation.  Mel  understands  that. 
"Too  many  industries  have  left  Toronto,"  he  says. 
"And  too  few  new  enterprises  have  taken  their 
place."  For  students  leaving  college  and  university, 
the  employment  squeeze  has  created  a  logjam: 
graduates  are  not  getting  good  jobs  without  experi- 
ence, but  are  being  denied  experience  because  they 
cannot  get  a  job.  Mel  Lastman  is  committed  to 
breaking  the  logjam. 

"Toronto's  best  and  brightest  are  not  going  to 
stick  around  if  the  opportunities  are  some  place 
else,"  he  says.  "As  Mayor,  I  am  going  to  create  a 
climate  that  will  make  Toronto  a  great  place  to  live 
and  prosper." 

These  are  not  just  empty  words.  He  has  done  it 
for  North  York,  and  he  will  do  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
city  as  well.  At  the  top  of  the  Mayor's  list  of 
economic  priorities  is  adirect  plan  to  use  Toronto' s 


strengths  to  attract  international  companies  that 
are  seeking  to  expand  their  North  American  opera- 
tions or  break  into  the  market.  "We  have  to  have  a 
stronger  presence  in  emerging  global  industries 
such  as  bio-technology  and  high-tech  research  and 
development,"  Lastman  said.  "These  industries  tend 
to  cluster  in  high-tech  economies  where  there  is  a 
skilled  workforce  and  links  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  have  some  of  the  finest  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  worid.  These  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  already  establishing  important  interna- 
tional relationships  that  can  be  turned  into  invest- 
ments and  jobs.  I  am  going  to  build  on  that." 

b)  Leading  supporter  of  the  arts 

Jobs  and  economic  activity  are  not  the  only  meas- 
ures of  a  vibrant  city,  and  they  are  not  the  only 
engines  driving  the  Lastman  campaign.  Detailed 
attention  is  being  paid  to  preserving  Toronto' s  rich 
patchwork  of  distinct  neighbourhoods,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  city's  role  as  a  global  centre  for  arts  and 
entertainment.  An  influential  Ontario  arts  group 
recently  rated  Mel  Lastman  as  one  of  Toronto's 
leading  public  supporters  of  the  arts  community. 

c)  Opportunities  shared  by  all 

Most  importantly,  Mel  Lastman  wants  the  benefits 
and  opportunities  of  living  in  Toronto  to  be  shared  by 
all.  "We  have  to  ensure  that  everyone  in  our  com- 
munity is  able  to  meet  their  basic  needs,"  he  said. 
"We  have  to  make  the  investments  in  people  now 
when  it  will  do  the  most  good." 

Mel  Lastman  is  offering  a  fresh  and  ambitious 
approach  to  local  government.  Gone  will  be  the  days 
of  increasing  taxes,  declining  services,  and  lost 
opportunities.  Mel  Lastman  knows  how  to  make  a 
city  work.  He  has  dedicated  more  than  30  years  of 
his  life  to  open  public  service  and  getting  things 
done. 

For  U  of  T  students  who  are  looking  for  skilled 
jobs  and  accessible  service  in  a  city  where  arts  and 
culture  continue  to  thrive,  Mel  should  be  their  choice 
for  mayor. 

Mike  Richmond  is  a  second-year  law  student. 


.letters  to  the  editor 


Give  degree 
to  OIlie 

As  a  U  of  T  alumnus,  I  have  been 
following  with  much  interest  the 
debate  over  the  awarding  of  an 
honorary  degree  to  ex-U.S.  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  If  this  guy  is 
such  a  hero  and  such  a  great  Pa- 
triot of  our  Western  civilization, 
how  come  he  couldn't  capture 
Saddam  and  bring  him  to  trial? 
How  come,  with  all  the  available 
vice-presidential  candidates  he  had 
to  choose  a  moron  like  Dan 
Quayle?  How  come  he  couldn't 
even  get  re-elected  in  1992?  So 
why  not  award  an  honorary  de- 
gree to  Oliver  North? 

Mike  Brooker 
U.C.  8T2 


Kudos  to  Varsity 

For  a  long  time,  I  disagreed  with 
the  Varsity. 

However,  after  seeing  the  be- 
haviour of  a  couple  of  morons 
that  occupy  important  positions 
in  this  university,  (which  they 
probably  hold  because  of  suck- 
ing up  to  someone)  now  more 
than  ever,  the  Varsityis  the  only 
voice  that  students  have  on  this 
campus. 

Many  people  will  say  that  the 
SACis  arepresentativebody  which 
addresses  students  concerns  and 
needs.  However,  after  reading 
your  articles  in  the  past  few  issues, 
it  clearly  shows  that  they  are  noth- 
ing but  a  bunch  of  puppets.  Only 
the  Varsityhas  enough  courage  to 
stand  up  for  issues  that  concern 


Sexual  Diversity  Speakers  Series 

presents 
November  6,  1 997  4  p.m. 

Professor  David  ftayside 

"On  the  Fringe:  Sexual  Diversitv  and 
Legislative  Politics  in  Britain, 
Canada  and  tlie  U.S." 

Room  140  University  College, 
1 5  King's  College  Circle 


A  discussion  with 

Julia  Greet  and  Sky  Gilbert 

"Should  We  Give  Up  the  Dis/pleasures 
of  the  Margins?" 

Room  179  University  College, 
15  King's  CoHege  Circle 

Both  events  will  be  followed  by  a  reception  in 
Room  240  University  College.  Reception  sponsored 
by  the  Rainbow  Triangle  Alumni  Association. 


students. 

Kudos  to  Meg  Murphy  and 
the  entire  Varsity  staff.  Despite 
what  others  may  say,  the  Var- 
sity is  the  true  voice  of  U  of  T 
Students. 

Henry  Tompkins 


Flaming 
headline 

(RE:  "Jesus  is  Queer,"  Oct,  27) 
Jesus  is  queer?  Is  this  what  it's 
come  to?  Robert  Shearer's  arti- 


cle concerning  what  he  perceives 
to  be  rampant  homophobia  in  the 
Christian  faith  did  not  merit  this 
outrageous  title.  Yes,  Shearer 
does  state  that  "Jesus  did  not  hide 
from  or  oppress  queerness  in  his 
own  context,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
water  down  his  own  kinds  of  an- 
archic social  queerness,"  but  no- 
where in  his  article  does  Shearer 
state  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  homo- 
sexual or  sexually  "queer".  So 
why  the  flaming  headline?  Did 
Shearer  and/or  the  Varsity  think 
it  would  be  witty  to  further  de- 
value the  content  of  an  already 
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Consumer  Impact  iMarketing  ^^RAFTJ 
Attn :  Mrs.  Claus  """" 


Fax:  (416)  695-0246 


sketchy  column  by  misleading 
readers  with  such  a  blatantly  of- 
fensive headline?  Given  that 
Shearer  admits  in  his  article  to 
being  bisexual,  I  think  that  a  more 
suitable  headline  might  have  read 
"Robert  Shearer  is  Queer". 
Equally  irrelevant  to  the  entire 


content  of  the  column  "Jesus  is 
Queer,"  maybe,  such  a  headline 
would  certainly  be  a  lot  closer  to 
the  truth.  But  I  don't  write  the 
headlines,  do  I? 

JeffGough 
ENGLISH  HI 
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Talking  about  the 
global  power  grab 


irshad  Manji. 


aSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Glueing  in  l\/lcLulian  fans 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

Air  wave  revolutionary  Irshad 
Manji  challenges  all  brains  af- 
flicted with  'McLuhanmania'  to 
a  dual  at  Innis  College  this  week. 

"McLuhanmania,"  an  intellec- 
tual subsistence  on  the  ideas  of 
the  late  U  of  T  media  philosopher 
Marshall  McLuhan,  is  a  condi- 
tion that  has  long  grated  on  Manj  i '  s 
nerves.  She  thinks  it  has  blighted 
the  public' s  potential  for  learning 
the  perfectly  decent  thoughts  of 
U  of  T  thinker  Harold  Innis. 

The  game  plan — usurp  the  Ca- 
nadian McLuhan  fix  at  the  Innis 
Town  Hall  on  Thursday  by  offer- 
ingatasteof  Innis'  ideas,  filtering 
them  through  a  delectable  multi- 
theatrical  presentation,  involving 
capella  singers  and  a  diverse  cast 
of  youth. 

However,  Manji  adds  that  the 
presentation,  entitled  'Canada: 
why  Innis  can  save  us  (but 
McLuhan  can't)'  should  be 
viewed  as  a  dogmatic  seance. 

"I  want  people  to  leave  asking 
what  the  hell  just  happened?" 
she  said. 


Manji  says  the  lesser  known 
Innis  has  been  given  the  Western 
history  shaft,  even  though  his  ideas 
carve  a  chip  for  multiculturalism 
and  diversity  in  the  communica- 
tions age  by  writing  ablueprint  for 
balance  between  fluidity  and  final- 
ity. McLuhan  only  emphasized  fi- 
nality, she  says,  leaving  le.ss  room 
for  contemplation,  negotiations  and 
story-telling  in  the  global  age. 

She  adds  that  McLuhan' s  work 
is  often  flouted  as  a  means  of  un- 
derstanding internal  woes  because 
his  thoughts  were  shot  through  with 
par^x  and  ambiguity.  Innis'  woiic, 
however,  reflects  the  same  char- 
acteristics, Manji  says. 

"For  some  reason,  McLuhan 
has  been  elevated  to  God-like  sta- 
tus because  in  this  day  and  age  of 
soundbytes,  his  quick  and  easy 
quotes  are  understood." 

Phrases  like  the  "global  village" 
and  the  "medium  is  the  message" 
were  made  famous  by  McLuhan. 

"But  this  guy,"  she  said  of  Innis, 
"had  no  communications  savvy 
despite  all  hisconrununications  bril- 
liance. Nothing  that  Innis  said  can 
be  condensed  into  a  soundbyte." 

So  McLuhan  is  treated  to  the 


Rolling  Stonejacuzzi,  ordained  as 
Canada' s  only  beatnik,  renowned 
for  chairing  a  communications 
enlightenment. 

There  arc  indications  that  gen- 
eration X  and  Y  are  still  addicted. 
The  new  year's  edition  of  Wired 
magazine  made  him  the  cover 
story.  Zesty  sections  in  Toronto 
bookstores  stock  accounts  of  the 
man  in  biography,  philosophy  and 
performing  arts,  a  testament  to  his 
mega-status  in  North  America. 

Manji,  who  was  recently  spot- 
lighted in  Ms.  Magazine  as  one  of 
the  21  feminists  to  watch  in  the 
twenty  first  century,  hopes  that 
people  will  tear  themselves  away 
from  the  flickering  images  and 
soudbytcs  that  McLuhan  helped 
define  for  just  a  few  moments. 

She  herself  moves  at  a  nano- 
second, starting  her  week  as  a 
keynote  speaker  for  the  Cana- 
dian University  Press  and  enter- 
ing midweek  being  honoured  at 
the  Toronto  Women '  s  bookstore 
forher  new  book — all  before  tak- 
ing on  McLuhan  on  Thursday  at  5 
pm  as  part  of  the  Harold  Innis 
Research  Foundation  annual  pres- 
entation. 


BYAIDAN  JOHNSON 

In  an  unprecedented  gathering  of 
leading  skeptics  of  globalization 
and  corporate  power,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  will  become  a  hot- 
bed of  international  organizing  for 
a  short  moment  this  weekend. 

The  teach-in,  which  poses  the 
simple  question  'Who's  really  in 
charge,  politicians  or  CEOs  of  big 
corporations?' ,  is  being  organized 
by  the  Council  of  Canadians  and 
the  International  Forum  on  Glo- 
balization in  collaboration  with  the 
Polaris  Institute. 

Looking  behind  government  to 
see  the  faces  of  corporate  rule  is 
the  key  question  which  will  be 
tackled,  says  conference  panelist 
David  Langille,  spokesperson  for 
the  Toronto-based  Centre  for  So- 
cial Justice. 

"Corporations  arc  not  only  dic- 
tating public  policy  in  Canada,  but 
in  other  advanced  industrialized 
economies,"  he  said,  adding  this 
trend  must  be  situated  within  its 
proper  historical  context. 

"In  the  post-war  era,  we  de- 
mocratized the  Canadian  state.  The 
state  was  used  as  a  tool  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  for  redis- 
tributing income,"  he  said.  "In  the 
1970s,  however,  businessmen 
around  the  world  became  con- 
cerned that  this  welfare  state  was 
not  redistributing  income  the  way 
they  saw  fit." 

The  result,  Langille  says,  has 
been  an  organized  backlash  against 
.social  democratic  justice.  "It  was 
an  attempt  to  big  business  to  reas- 
sert its  power.  And  as  we're  see- 
ing today  with  Mike  Harris,  the 
backlash  has  been  very  success- 
ful." 

Langille  is  the  primary  archi- 
tect of  the  controversial  poster 
entitled  'The  Faces  of  Corporate 
Rule'  profiling  the  99  men  and 
one  woman  who  head  Canada's 
top  100  corporations,  as  well  as 
corporate  think  tanks  and  lobby 
groups  including  the  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues,  the 
Fraser  Institute  and  the  CD. 
Howe  institute. 


When  international  numbers 
are  added  to  the  mix,  the  prob- 
lem of  corporate  power  and  the 
unprecedented  privileged  status 
now  enjoyed  by  corporations  be- 
comes that  much  more  obvious, 
says  Sarah  Dopp,  teach-in  or- 
ganizer for  the  Council  of  Cana- 
dians. 

According  to  data  collected 
by  the  council,  Walmart  is  finan- 
cially more  endowed  than  161 
countries,  including  Poland,  Is- 
rael and  Greece;  Mitsubishi  is 
larger  than  Indonesia,  the  fourth 
most  populous  nation  in  the  worid; 
Ford  is  bigger  than  South  Africa; 
Phillip  Morris  is  larger  than  New 
Zealand;  and  Toyota  is  bigger 
than  Norway. 

Tony  Clarke,  director  of  the 
Polaris  Institute  and  author  of  5i- 
lenl  Coup:  The  Corporate  Hi- 
jacking of  Canada,  says  the 
leach-in  is  meant  to  galvanize  peo- 
ple into  action. 

"We  are  aiming  to  build  a  new 
citizens'  politics  forthe  next  cen- 
tury," he  said.  "We  want  to  create 
an  action  agenda  that  addresses 
the  impact  of  globalization  and  the 
growing  role  of  corporate  inter- 
ests in  daily  life." 

The  world  renown  panel 
'Voices  from  the  Planet'  will  fea- 
ture speakers  from  leading  policy 
institutes  and  human  rights  groups 
from  the  US,  India,  Nigeria,  the 
Netherlands,  Malaysia  and 
Canada  at  Convocation  Hall  on 
Fridaynight.  Saturday  will  consist 
of  aroundtable  with  on  Canadian 
perspectives  on  corporate  rule  in 
addition  to  smaller  workshops. 

Topics  include  the  corporate 
grab  of  medicare,  McSchools, 
Mediasaurus,  the  power  bro- 
kers, the  corporation  under- 
ground, banking  on  the  debt,  the 
global  pillage  and  global  manag- 
ers. 

Some  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  campus,  however, 
aren't  clear  as  to  what  corporate 
rule  means. 

"I' ve  never  heard  of  that  term," 
said  a  second  year  MBA  student 
lounging  on  a  leather  sofa  in  the 


Tired  of  deep  fried  and  greasy  fast  food? 

Check  out  Wraptors 

Wraptors  serves  Great  Wraps 
(flavoured  tortillas  with  wholesome  fillings)  grilled  in 
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Step-Adoption 

Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent?  If  so,  would  you  be 
willing  to  participate  in  a  study  of  relationships  in  step- 
parent adoption? 

Please  contact  Professor  Michael  Sobol,  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Guelph, 
sobol@css.uoguelph.ca 

or  by  calling  collect  to  1-519-824-4120,  ext.  2107. 

Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George  Campus. 
Confidentiality  will  be  observed. 


University  of  Toronto 

M^Liberal  Club 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining 
the  U  of  T  Liberal  Club  please  call 
Jeff  Hopkins,  President  @  (416)  977-6569, 
Firoz  Haq  @  (416)  599-2577 
or  Ariella  Elema  @  (416)  978-2775 
or 

Come  out  to  our 
1st  General  Meeting 

Thursday,  November  6th 
in  the  South  Sitting  Room,  Hart  House. 
Functions  include  guest  speakers, 
social  (pub)  nights  and  Model  Parliament. 

GET  INVOLVED!! 


posh  atrium  of  the  Joseph  L. 
Rotman  Faculty  of  Management 
building  in  which  the  latest  copy  of 
the  Financial  Post  was  lying  around. 
He  added,  however,  that  his  inter- 
national busi  ness  and  ethics  classes 
touched  briefly  on  the  issue  of 
cultural  sovereignty  and  corporate 
power  last  year. 

"Ethics  in  business,  what  a  con- 
cept," chimed  in  his  friend  jok- 
ingly, a  follow  MB  Aer. 

"Do  you  mean  Euro-Disney?," 
he  asked,  pointing  to  the  issue  of 
France' s  cultural  survival  with  the 
arrival  of  such  a  huge  symbol  of 
American  culture. 

"You  look  at  any  country  in  a 
vulnerable  position,"  he  further 
elaborated  when  his  colleague  in- 
terjected about  a  controversy  she 
had  heard  about  a  company  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  "Beggars 
can't  be  choosers,"  he  said. 

"It  can  also  backfire,"  added  a 
third  MBAer,  citing  Nigeria  and 
Shell  Oil  as  a  case  study. 

Owens  Wiwa,  the  brother  of 
slain  activist  Ken  Sira-Wiwa,  will 
be  one  of  the  panelists  on  Friday 
night  discussing  the  interconnec- 
tion between  Shell  Oil  and  the 
repressive  regime. 

Other  students  see  things  dif- 
ferently. They  say  the  venue  for 
the  anti-corporate  rule  teach-in  rep- 
resents a  stark  irony. 

"U  of  T  is  really  a  classic 
example  of  a  corporatized  uni- 
versity," said  Elena  Lonero,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  at  U  of 
T,  citing  the  most  recent  articu- 
lations— the  leaked  Joseph 
Rotman  deal,  the  new  Munkcen- 
Ire  and  the  Bush  affair.  "Offi- 
cials are  chasing  down  big  busi- 
ness, sellingoff  bits  of  our  uni- 
versity." 

But  president  Robert  Prichard 
doesn't  see  the  irony. 

'That's  a  very  silly  view,"  he 
said  about  critics'  take  on  corpo- 
rate power  at  U  of  T.  "I  don't 
accept  the  premise  of  [that  idea] 
at  all." 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Motorists  get  Halloween  treat  from  cyclists 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

To  the  chorus  of  the  contrasting  wolf 
howls  and  happy  whistling,  nearly  20Q 
cycling  ghouls,  witches,  grim-reapers  and 
human  sunflowers  clogged  the  down- 
town traffic  Halloween  evening  for  a 
special  treat. 

The  group  of  cyclists  spruced  up  Criti- 
cal Mass'  monthly-demonstration  aimed 
at  raising  awareness  surrounding  cyclist 
rights.  Their  6  pm  jaunt  starting  at  Stand- 
by Cafe  took  advantage  of  the  calendar 
date  with  cyclists,  whether  bike  couriers, 
cycling  commuters,  environmentalists  or 
pleasure  riders,  decked  out  for  their  regu- 
lar affair. 

As  usual,  someone  took  the  lead  and 
started  cycling  in  an  uncharted  path  while 
the  Mass  followed,  temporarily  disrupt- 
ing motorized  vehicle  traffic  by  clogging 
intersections  and  enjoying  the  unham- 
pered freedom  of  cycling  the  streets  with- 
out being  intimidated  by  motorists. 

"It  is  beautiful!  It's  wonderful  how  a 


^^^^     ^  ^  - 


community  can  move  so  freely  together 
with  no  hierarchy,  no  agenda,  and  cause 
chaos,"  said  participant  Darren  Gall,  who 
dressed  as  John  Cabot  for  the  special  day. 


TRAVIS  GLEDHItM 


For  their  Halloween  special,  the  cos- 
tumed M  ass  weaved  at  an  easy  pace  through 
the  downtown  core  along  the  major 
streets — Queen,  Yonge,  Church,  Univer- 


sity, Dundas  and  Bay — as  well  as  through 
some  narrower  streets  and  parks. 

Upon  being  confronted  with  200  cos- 
tumed cyclists  in  a  train,  the  reaction 
from  on-lookers  was  varied.  Some  laughed, 
others  snapped  photos,  while  some  simply 
stared  in  awe  trying  to  understand  what 
exactly  was  happening. 

Some  motorists  were  not  as  accommo- 
dating. The  occasional  swearing,  red-faced 
motorist  flaunting  dismay  was  joined  on 
Friday  night  with  a  Jeep  driver  on  Univer- 
sity Avenue  plowing  through  the  Mass 
unfazed  by  the  cyclists  in  his  path. 

And  although  participants  in  Critical 
Mass  have  been  issued  tickets  for  mi  schief 
and  traffic  violations  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  Halloween  night  saw  a  police  car 
and  two  police  on  motorbike  following  the 
cycling  pack,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"So  long  as  one  more  person  gets  the 
idea  that  they  don '  t  ha  ve  to  dri  ve  their  car 
and  realize  they  could  cycle,  walk,  or  take 
public  transportation,  it's  worth  it,"  said 


long  standing  participant  Leslie  Wood. 
"For  me,  Critical  Mass  is  a  lot  about 
reclaiming  space — making  a  statement 
that  streets  are  for  people  and  can't  be 
solely  dominated  by  cars,  it's  to  cel- 


ebrate the  fact  that  cyclists  have  a  right  on 
the  road." 

Originally  named  Commuter  Clot,  it 
started  up  in  San  Francisco  in  1989  and 
has  spread  metropolitan  centers  across 
North  America  and  Europe.  Critical  Mass 
in  Toronto  has  been  running  sporadically 
for  nearly  five  years,  growing  from  a 
handful  of  participants  to  a  monthly 
average  of  200. 


Angry  trick-or-treaters  visit  Queen's  Parle 


Anti-poverty  groups  fight  social 
assistance  overliaul 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

A  barricaded  Queen's  Park  took 
another  beating  on  Friday  when 
anti-poverty  advocates  showed  up 
in  costume. 

Staged  on  the  steps  of  the  legis- 
lature to  warn  Ontarians  about  the 
pending  overhaul  to  social  assist- 
ance in  the  province,  the  circus- 
like environment  at  the  Halloween 
ral  ly  was  created  by  satirical  songs, 
popular  theatre  and  clown  faces. 

Striking  teachers  from  Water- 
loo and  Durham  who  encircled 
Queen's  Park  with  their  own 
picket  lines  added  to  the  feeling  of 
frenzy  in  the  air. 

Wearing  placards  carrying  se- 
rious messages  over  their  Hallo  w- 
een costumes, including  'The best 


Tory  is  a  suppository,'  'We  need 
another  bill  like  we  need  a  sixth 
toe'  and  'Bill  142:  More  Harris- 
ment,'  the  noon  hour  event  com- 
bined humour  with  the  brutally 
serious  topic  of  the  social  assist- 
ance legislation  currently  being 
considered  by  the  government. 

"We'  re  here  to  oppose  the  war 
on  the  poor,"  declared  Josephine 
Grey,  executive  director  of  Low 
Income  Families  Together  about 
Bill  142.  "We  have  a  right  to  be 
here.  We  still  the  right  to  have  fun 
and  the  right  to  party  right  here." 

A  recent  study  showed  that  36 
per  cent  of  children  in  Toronto  live 
in  poverty — less  than  two  years 
after  social  assistance  was  cut  by 
21  percent. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the 
1995  cut,  Bill  142  is  designed  to 


restructure  social  assistance  alto- 
gether. The  new  legislation,  which 
has  already  passed  first  and  sec- 
ond readings,  will  impose  manda- 
tory workfare,  fmgerscan  recipi- 
ents, allow  the  government  to  pri- 
vatize the  welfare  system  and  add 
new  regulations  through  Cabinet 
without  public  or  legislative  de- 
bate. 

'There  is  a  huge  problem  with 
what  they  leave  out,  the  power 
they  have  later,"  said  Kelly 
O'Sullivan  of  the  Ontario  Coali- 
tion Against  Poverty  about  the  last 
clause. 

The  legislation,  which  could  be 
passed  this  month,  will  also  em- 


power staff  to  cut  individuals  off 
welfare  without  an  independent 
appeals  process,  reduce  welfare 
to  a  loan  by  requiring  repayment 
from  futurejob  earnings  and  put  a 
lien  on  homes  of  those  who  collect 
welfare  for  more  than  1 2  months. 

It  will  also  grant  welfare  work- 
ers with  powers  previously  re- 
stricted to  police  officers,  namely 
obtaining  search  warrants  to  enter 
into  homes  of  suspect  defrauders 
and  interrogate  neighbours,  em- 
ployers or  community  groups  who 
may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  if  they 
don't  cooperate. 

"I  figured  I'd  tit  right  in  at 
Queen's  Park,"  said  O'Sullivan 


about  her  clown  costume  when 
talking  about  Bill  142. 

"It  amounts  to  slave  labour," 
she  added  about  the  proposed 
workfare  program.  UnderBill  142, 
the  mandatory  participants  of 
workfare  will  not  be  protected  by 
Ontario's  labour  laws  or  stand- 
ards. 

Some  teachers,  one  of  whom 
was  holding  a  placard  which  read 
'Harris  has  done  two  things  right: 
fired  Snobelen  and  quit  teaching,' 
took  a  break  from  the  picket  lines 
tojoin  the  anti-poverty  advocates. 

"It's  a  privilege  to  be  part  of 
this,"  said  Sheila  Sullivan,  a  teacher 
from  Waterloo  about  the  merging 


of  the  issues,  "to  fight  for  what  you 
believein." 

Others  made  the  connections 
as  well. 

"We  need  to  have  a  gutted  edu- 
cation system  for  the  new  slave 
labour  force,"  said  musician 
Andrew  Sanders  before  singing 
'My  name  is  tyranny.' 

There  are  currently  over  one 
million  people  inOntario  receiving 
some  form  of  social  assistance,  of 
whom  approximately  500,000  are 
children. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  Minis- 
try of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 
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Sumptuous  Treats 
Hand-crafted  Items 
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U  oi  T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 


Come  early!!  The  good  stuff  goes  fast!! 


ANOTHER  REWARD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


FOR  DETAILS  CALL  l-SOO-GM-DRIVE  or  www.gmcanada.com 
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PARALLEL  STRUGGLES: 


Why  Care? 


BY  SARAH  ELTON 


Colombia  is  a  Third  World  state  in  South  America.  It  is  far 
away  from  Canada.  Why  should  I  care  about  Colombia? 


As  globalization  draws  conti- 
nents closer  and  links  people  to- 
gether, the  actions  and  choices  of 
Canadian  individuals  directly  im- 
pact the  I  i  ves  of  others  across  the 
planet.  It  sounds  like  a  tired  cli- 
che, somethingahighschool  prin- 
cipal says  to  a  lunch  time  assem- 
bly:  You  must  th  i  nk  about  others 
because  in  this  world  we  are 
connected  likepeopleinavillage. 

Next  Saturday  in  Toronto,  the 
Council  of  Canadians  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Polaris  institute  is 
hosting  a  conference  on  global 
corporate  rule.  Delegates  will 
learn  about  the  intricacies  and  the 
ramifications  of  a  world  where 
state  borders  are  soluble  to  cor- 
porations. They  will  learn  how  all 
aspects  of  social  policy  are  cir- 
cumvented by  these  corporations 
in  their  quest  for  profit — from 
labour  legislation  to  environmen- 
tal protection  acts.  They  will  even 
learn  that  parallels  exist  between 
our  situation  here  in  Canada  and 
the  ongoing  undeclared  civil  war 
in  Colombia. 

Students  of  U  of  T  are  making 
the  links  at  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group.  This 
year,  a  new  Colombia  Action 
Committee  was  formed  in  con- 
junction with  the  Canada-Colom- 
bia Association.  The  two  groups 
are  pooling  their  resources  to  in- 


crease public  awareness  about 
the  Colombian  civil  war. 

The  Canadian  activists  are 
concerned  about  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  whose  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  protest  are  being 
strangled  by  paramilitary  activ- 
ity— civilian  actors  from  students 
to  trade  union  organizers  have 
been  murdered.  They  also  see 
the  similarities  in  the  problems 
corporations  are  imposing  on  the 
two  societies. 

it  is  just  another  front  of  the 
situation  we're  experiencing 
here,"  said  Alejandra  Bravo,  a 
U  of  T  student  and  a  Colombia 
Action  Committee  organizer. 

On  the  environmental  front, 
similarities  are  particularly  strik- 
ing. In  Colombia,  among  other 
struggles,  the  U'wa  people  are 
fighting  to  remove  foreign  cor- 
porations from  their  land  because 
they  believe  that  Colombian  soil 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  Co- 
lombians. Here  in  Northern  Al- 
berta, the  Lubicon  Cree  are  at- 
tempting to  stop  the  Japanese 
paper  products  company 
Daishawa  from  profiting  from 
the  timber  on  their  traditional 
land. 

"Peopleare  really  suffering," 
said  Bravo.  "They  are  verji'  much 
the  same  issues  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  complicity  in  our  society." 


The  Fight  For  Indigenous  Land  In  Columbia 

by  Stephanie  Boyd 

(Lima,  Peru)  Activists  and  the  indigenous  U'wa  people 
hope  an  ongoing  campaign  will  pressure  the  government 
to  halt  oil  exploration  on  their  land. 

Colombia's  U'wa  people  are    rich  Samore  block,  which  over 


vyingforincreased  international 
publicity  to  force  a  government 
suspension  of  US-based 
Occidental  Petroleum's  license 
to  drill  on  traditional  lands. 

"We  don '  t  want  our  culture 
to  die,"  said  Roberto  Coban'a, 
leader  of  the  5,000  U'wa  of 
northeastern  Colombia.  "We 
are  looking  for  help  abroad  be- 
cause the  Colombian  govern- 
ment has  sold  us  out  to  the  oil 
companies." 

The  U'  wa  made  international 
headlines  at  a  news  conference 
in  Bogota  earlier  this  year,  when 
leaders  said  many  of  the  group '  s 
members  would  commit  mass 
suicide  by  walking  off  a  sacred 
cliffin  the  Andes  if  Occidental's 
Samore  project  continued. 

"We  would  rather  die  with 
dignity,  protecting  what  we  hold 
sacred,  than  lose  everything  that 
makes  us  U'  wa,"  Coban'a  said. 

According  to  the  U'  wa  world 
view,  all  things — including  oil — 
are  alive,  and  tampering  with 
them  would  be  disastrous.  An 
U'wa  proverb,  quoted  in  the 
Colombian  daily  El  Espec- 
tador,  says  "The  U'wa  land  is 
the  heart  of  the  world;  the  veins 
of  the  world  run  through  it.  If  it 
is  destroyed,  the  worid  will  bleed 
to  death." 

The  U'  wa  Defense  Project,  a 
coalition  of  international  activist 
groups,  has  launched  a  massive 
campaign  in  support  of  their  in- 
digenous rights,  with  press  re- 
leases and  Internet  postings  urg- 
ing  supporters  to  lobby 
Occidental  and  its  associate 
Shell. 

The  U'wa  took  their  case  to 
the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  this  October.  At 
an  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  hearing, 
Colombian  officials  pledged  not 
to  allow  drilling  without  giving 
the  U'  wa  advance  notice. 

But  Occidental  has  already 
completed  seismic  exploration 
of  the  oil  field.  In  March  the 
government  authorized  explora- 
tory drilling,  however  the  com- 
pany claims  it  has  delayed  start- 
ing until  the  dispute  is  resolved. 

The  U'  wa  want  the  commis- 
sion to  recommend  that  Colom- 
bia suspend  Occidental's  drill- 
ing rights  in  the  potentially  oil- 


Interested  in  Conserving  tlie  World's  Forests? 

Find  out  about  our  new 
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MASTER  OF  FOREST  CONSERVATION  (M.F.C.) 
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laps  U'  wa  lands  near  the  Ven 
ezuelan  border.  Although  the 
OAS  expressed  support,  it  will 
not  make  recommendations  un- 
til it  completes  an  investigation. 

U'wa  leaders  fear  the  gov- 
ernment will  obstruct  the  in  ves- 
tigators'  November  visit  to 
Samore.  They  say  the  govern- 
ment ignored  theirconstitutional 
right  to  consultation  before  ex- 
ploration began  on  their  tradi- 
tional lands. 

"We  doubt  the  government 
will  allow  investigators  to  see 
the  area  where  our  land  will  be 
destroyed.  They  will  tell  them  it 
is  too  dangerous  because  of 
guenrilias,"  said  Abadio  Green, 
president  of  the  National  Indig- 
enous Organization  of  Colom- 
bia. 

"If  the  government  upheld  its 
own  constitution,  we  would  not 
be  here  in  another  country  ask- 
ing  for  support,"  Coban'a  said 
during  his  US  visit. 

Occidental  signed  a  contract 
with  Colombia  six  years  ago  to 
explore  the  Samore  block.  The 
company  estimates  that  the  44.7 
hectares  of  land  between  Boyac 
and  Arauca,  in  the  eastem  foot- 
hi  lis  of  the  Andes,  could  contain 
over  a  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

"If  [the  project]  can  be 
brought  to  production,  Oxy  and 
Shell  [which  owns  a  share  of  the 
project]  stand  to  make  millions 
in  profits  from  what  could  be 
one  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in  this 
hemisphere,"  according  to 
Shannon  Wright,  an  activist  with 
the  Rainforest  Action  Network. 

Govemment  officials  first  met 
with  the  U'wa  in  January  1995, 
when  indigenous  leaders  de- 
manded the  right  to  consult  their 
communities.  The  govemment 
issued  an  exploration  license  less 
than  a  month  after  that  meeting. 
A  Colombian  court  ruled  last 
February  that  the  license  was 
issued  without  adequate  con- 
sultation of  the  U'wa. 

The  government  is  now  re- 
viewing the  1 991  and  1 993  laws 
that  require  consultation  before 
an  environmental  permit  for drill- 
ingisissued.  Environment 
Minister  Eduardo  Verano  de  la 
Rosa  has  said  such  consulta- 
tions should  not  give  indigenous 
communities  the  right  to  veto  a 
project.  In  May,  the  govem- 
ment asked  the  OAS  to  help 
resolve  the  dispute  and  com- 
missioned a  study  by  Harvard 
Uni  versity '  s  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

The  study  report,  issued  in 
September,  recommended  that 
Occidental  "immediately  and 
unconditionally"  suspend  all  ex- 
ploration and  development  in 
the  Samore  block  to  allow  for 
talks. 

The  study  accused  the  gov- 


U'wa:  indigenous  people  of  Columbia 


ernment  of  pressuring  indig- 
enous groups  to  agree  to  nego- 
tiations, and  criticized  allega- 
tions linking  indigenous  people 
opposed  to  oil  drilling  with  drug 
traffickers  and  guerrillas.  Con- 
sultants said  the  U'  wa  authority 
structure,  which  is  based  on 
centuries  of  tradition  and  inter- 
nal resolution  of  disputes,  must 
be  respected. 

Govemment  officials  called 
the  recommendations  inappro- 
priate. While  the  U'wawili  not 
be  removed  from  the  Samore 
block,  "oil  activity  in  the  area 
will  not  cease,"  said  Colombian 
mining  minister  Orlando 
Cabrales. 

"Colombia  has  turned  to  in- 
creased oil  production  as  a  way 
to  pay  off  its  debts,"  said 
Wright,  pointing  out  that  Co- 
lombia is  South  American's 
fourth-largest  and  fastest-grow- 
ing oil  exporter. 

Colombia's  oil  exports  for 
1 996  totaled  US$2.8  billion  and 
that  amount  is  expected  to  in- 
crease this  year  with  a  projected 
output  of  more  than  4.2  million 
barrels. 

During  Colombia's  pro- 
iractedcivil  war,  theoil  pipeline 
has  been  a  frequent  target  of 
guerrilla  attacks.  One  of  Co- 
lombia'slargesloil  pipelines, 
the  Cano  Limon-Covenas,  lo- 
cated in  the  northeastern  de- 
partment of  Norte  de  Santander, 
has  been  the  target  of  47 1  gue- 
rilla  attacks  in  its  1 1  years  of 
operation.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  1997,  45  attacks 
spilled  more  than  130,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  into  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

"It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  project  will  not  result  in 
significant  environmental  dam- 
age to  the  U'  wa  homeland,"  said 
Wright.  U'wa  leader  Coban'a 
cal led  oi  1  dri  1 1 ing  "a  threat  to  our 
home,  the  animals  and  plants 
we  eat,  the  water  we  drink,  and 
our  culture,  which  is  based  on 
the  forest." 

Activists  say  the  U'  wa  threat 
of  mass  suicide  should  be  taken 


seriously.  According  to  oral  tra- 
dition, a  group  of  U'  wa  jumped 
offasacredcliffin  the  late  17th 
century  rather  than  submit  to 
Spanish  rule.  Archeologists 
have  found  remains  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  that  appear  to  sup- 
port the  claim. 

U'  wa  lawyer  Martin  Wagner 
told  the  OAS  hearing,  "Whether 
it's  by  the  pollution  of  the  land 
they  consider  sacred,  the  in- 
creased violence  this  project  will 
inevitably  bring,  or  by  their  own 
hand,  oil  development  means 
the  death  of  the  U'  wa." 
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For  more  information 
or  to  offer  your 
support: 


A  Seminar  on 

Women  in  Islam 

by  Dr.  Saleem  ur  Rahman 

on  Wednesday,  November  5,  1997  4:10  pm 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  2102 
Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 

Topics  to  be  discussed: 
Equality  in  Creation  of  Men  &  Women 
Marriage,  Divorce,  Polygamy 
Divereity  in  Equality 

Organized  by  Ahmadi)7a  Muslim  Students  Association  U  of  T. 
For  more  information  call  Hammad  @  (416)  739-1370 
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ERICA  JONG: 

2  0th    century  fox 


by  Kerri  Huffman 


I have  been  a  fan  of  Erica 
Jong  for  a  decade.  She's  a 
writer  whose  work  1  began  to 
read  as  1  was  becoming  an  adult 
and  one  whom  1  still  appreciate. 
She  is  also  someonewith  whoml 
have  been  trying  to  get  an  inter- 
view since  1  started  writingjour- 
nalism.  Until  very  recently  I  had 
been  thwarted  at  every  turn,  but 
this  year  during  the  International 
Authors  Festival  1  was  finally 
given  the  chance. 

I  was  so  excited  about  the  im- 
pending interview  that  1  told  eve- 
ryone; I  stopped  people  in  the  street 
and  sent  out  broadcast  e-mails.  1 
was  going  to  interview  Erica  Jong 
and  the  fools  at  her  office  had 
even  given  me  her  home  phone 
number. 

Erica  Jong  is  always  trumpeted 
as  being  the  author  of  Fear  of 
Flying,  and  the  writer  who  gave 
us  the  notion  ofthe  "zipless  fuck." 
That  sort  of  ghetto-ization  is  trou- 
bling, ifonlybecauseiteradicates 
all  of  the  other  books  she  has 
produced. 

Fear  of  Flying  was  published 
in  1973,  after  Jong  had  produced 
two  well-respected  volumes  of 
poetry,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
and  Half  Lives.  Many  other 
books  of  poetry  and  novels  were 
published,  among  them;  How  to 
Save  Your  Own  Life  (my  abso- 
lute favorite),  Ordinary  Mira- 
cles, Parachutes  and  Kisses, 
Serenissima,  Any  Woman's 
Blues,  Becoming  Light,  The 
Devil  at  Large  (a  book  about 
Henry  Miller),  her  own  memoir. 
Fear  of  Fifty  and  the  recently 
released  Inventing  Memory. 

Jong's  novels  generally  fea- 
ture a  feisty  heroine  at  their  core 
and  Inventing  Memory  is  no 
exception.  But  this  book  does 
vary  greatly  from  her  other  work 
in  terms  of  scope  and  focus.  The 
earlier  novels  centre  on  one  fe- 
male protagonist  (generally  told 
in  the  first  person)  and  cover  a 
fairly  brief  moment  in  time.  With 
Inventing  Memory,  Jong  takes 
a  leap  and  presents  a  fami  ly  saga 
covering  the  twentieth  century, 
producing  a  tale  told  through  four 
generations  of  women. 

While  in  her  previous  novels 
there  was  always  a  definite  Jew- 
ish sensibility,  this  book  focuses  on 
the  experience  and  history  of  Jew- 


ish-Americans. And  while 
it  may  seem  like  a  change 
in  perspective  to  her  read- 
ers, Jong  doesn't  neces- 
sarily see  it  that  way. 

■'In  a  lot  of  my  books, 
starting  with  my  first  book 
of  poetry,  1  think  I  have 
been  warming  up  to  the 
subject  of  the  Jewish 
American  experience.  1 
find  inmy  notebookforthe 
last  10  years  a  note:  'Write 
novel  about  the  20th  cen- 
tury.' It's  atypically  large 
subj  ect  that  I  give  myself," 
she  muses. 

Jong  also  peppered  the 
book  with  Yiddish  language 
and  proverbs,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  her  family. 

"My  mother  has  read 
the  book  and  she  doesn't 
understand  how  1  got  to  be 
so  Jewish,"  Jong  laughs. 
"After  all,  I  grew  up  in 
such  an  assimilated,  un- 
Jewish  family.  But  my 
mother  also  claims  that  I 
stole  a  lot  of  her  stories ... 
which  is  true." 

Jong  also  admits  that 
writing  Fear  of  Fifty 
opened  her  up  to  exploring 
her  own  family  history,  and 
when  digging  into  those 
roots  (which  she  had  never 
really  been  interested  in), 
she  discovered  a  "great  saga." 
She  also  credits  the  writing  of 
many  African-American  and 
Asian-American  writers  who  of- 
ten explored  their  roots  and  history 
of  oppression  in  their  works  of 
fiction. 


A. 


.LONG  with  exploring  her 
own  family  roots,  Jong  notes  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  research 
to  do  in  writing  a  novel  with  the 
scope  of  Inventing  Memory, 
which  begins  in  1 905  and  ends  in 
2005.  In  addition  to  reading  oral 
histories  about  the  immigrant  ex- 
perience in  America  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  she  claims  to  have 
been  most  influenced  by  photo 
archives,  a  rich  source  of  docu- 
mentation of  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  But  Jong  also  marvels  at 
her  own  approach  to  research,  in 
which  she  says,  she  gets  com- 
pletely lost. 
"As  always  in  a  book,  I  read  in 


"1  ha(/e  atufaifs  Wanted  to  u/rite  the  missing 
books,  find  me  a  noi/et  about  a  75  if  ear  otd 
Woman  int/ot(/ed  in  a  passionate  toVe  affair,,, 
there  are  no  otder  heroines. " 

ERICA  JONG 


a  very  undisciplined  fashion  fol- 
lowing my  own  desires.  I  don't 
hire  a  researcher  because  part 
of  the  pleasure  for  me  is  the 
serendipity  of  what  turns  up  in 
the  research,"  Jong  notes.  "My 
daughter  says  people  think  I'm 
this  sexy  broad  but  really  I'm  a 
person  who  likes  to  get  lost  in  the 
library.  1  really  love  the  research 
and  sometimes  I  have  to  kick 
myself  to  get  writing  the  book." 

Inventing  Memory  is  unlike 
Jong's  other  novels  in  many  ways. 
It  is  filled  with  fluctuating  points  of 
view  beginning  with  the  oral  his- 


tory of  the  great-grandmother 
Sarah,  followed  by  the  letters  and 
journal  entries  of  her  daughter 
Salome,  then  succeeded  by  the 
story  of  her  daughter  Sally  and 
ending  with  the  third  person  tale  of 
the  Jewish-historian  Sara.  Jong 
notes  that  she  had  no  specific  for- 
mula for  creating  different  voices 
for  the  various  characters  except 
her  own  determination. 

"I  don't  know  how  1  gave  all 
the  characters  a  distinct  voice 
except  that  I  wanted  to.  I  clearly 
think  the  dominant  character  is 
the  great  grandmother,  Sarah, 
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and  that  the  other  three 
women  are  aspects  of  her 
pushed  into  the  future," 
Jong  explains.  "I  envi- 
sioned this  novel  as  acol- 
lage,  because  I  think  col- 
lage is  the  form  ofthe  20th 
century.  I  couldn't  imag- 
ine writing  this  novel  with 
an  omniscient  narrator.  I 
th ink  ifyou  write  a  family 
novel  in  this  period  of  time, 
each  person  in  the  family 
has  to  have  the  materials 
to  tell  their  own  story." 

And  although  Inventing 
Memory  is  a  family  saga, 
one  of  the  major  themes 
that  arises  throughout  the 
book  is  that  of  history  and 
the  unreliability  of  memory, 
even  to  ourselves.  This 
memory  becomes  more  and 
more  muted  when  telling 
the  stories  of  other  people. 

"There  is  the  issue  of 
how  memory  deceives  us, 
how  we  remember  only 
particular  things  in  our 
lives  and  not  everything. 
Then  when  we  try  to  put 
together  the  stories  of  our 
lives  we  put  together  all 
kinds  of  stuff,  the  painful, 
the  re-interpreted,  the  re- 
embroidered,  all  kinds  of 
things  and  they  get  put 
together  in  a  kind  of  myth," 
Jong  says.  "When  we  re- 
count our  ancestors  sto- 
ries as  told  to  us — they  were 
myths  to  begin  with  but  we  re- 
mythicize  them.  I  don't  believe 
that  memory  is  reliable  but  I  do 
believe  that  underneath  the 
thread  of  memory  is  this  attempt 
to  make  life  into  a  fable.  The 
memory  is  unreliable  but  the  fa- 
ble is  absolutely  an  x-ray  of  our 
deepest  feelings." 


B 


'  UT  even  with  Inventing 
Memory,  Jong's  seventeenth 
book,  she  still  gets  pulled  back  to 
Fear  of  Flying.  The  book 
brought  her  much  fame,  but  it 
also  seems  to  have  had  a  stran- 
glehold on  her  person  since  the 
'70s.  Her  books  are  marketed 
with  covers  slugged  with  "Au- 
thor of  Fear  of  Flying,''  and  in 
fact  the  first  sentence  on  the 
dust  jacket  for  Inventing 
Memory  reads,  "In  1973,  she 
showed  a  generation  of  women 
how  to  soar  in  her  international 


best-seller.  Fear  of  Flying...."  I 
recall  years  ago,  when  at  Jong's 
reading  for  Any  Woman 's  Blues, 
having  to  stifle  the  desire  to  kick 
the  woman  sitting  in  front  of  me 
who  said,  "Well,  I've  only  read 
Fear  of  Flying  but...." 


A, 


.N  D  th  i  s  Fear  of  Flying  per- 
sona is  something  that  Jong  has 
become  somewhat  nonplussed 
about.  "I  used  to  be  very  pissed 
off  about  it  and  now  I  think  it's 
funny,"  she  admits.  "People  are 
just  so  bound  by  cultural  conven- 
tional wisdom.  I  can  predict  how 
they  are  going  to  introduce  me  on 
a  TV  show,  'She  burst  onto  the 
scene  in  the  70s  as  the  inventor  of 
the  zipless  fuck  but  now  she's 
back  with  another  novel.' 

"It's  ridiculous,  it's  absurd,  ex- 
cept that  it's  all  about  the  way 
we  get  nailed  by  sound-bites.  I 
don't  think  that  any  of  us  really 
get  the  sound-bite  we  deserve. 
Unfortunately,  a  sound-bite  has 
very  1  ittle  content  because  in  or- 
der to  be  snappy,  quick  and  apho- 
ristic, it  has  to  be  adversarial.  It 
can't  take  in  the  shades  of  grey 
because  it  is  so  simplistic,  it's 
replaced  instantly  by  another  ^ 
sound-bite  and  finally  the  cul- 
tural discussion  is  at  an  end." 

Despite  the  confines  of  her 
image,  Jong  is  as  passionate  as 
ever  about  her  craft  and  the  joy  of 
writing.  She  once  said  that  she 
wanted  a  career  like  the  French 
writer  Colette;  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  al  1  of  the  ages  of  women. 
She  has  done  that  throughout  her 
career,  beginning  with  Fear  of 
f/y/wgwith  Isadora  Wing  telling 
the  story  of  her  20s  through  to 
Leila  Sand  dealing  with  a  sexual 
addiction  while  in  her  mid-40s. 
And  Jong  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue documenting  women's  ex- 
perience and  lives  as  she  contin- 
ues to  writes. 

"Ithinkifyou  look  at  the  missing 
books  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
always  wanted  to  write  the  miss- 
ing books,  you  see  that  one  ofthe  ^ 
great  lacks  is  that  there  are  not 
very  many  books  about  older 
women,"  she  points  out.  "Find  me 
a  novel  about  a  75  year  old  woman 
involved  in  a  passionate  love  af- 
fair, or  a  75  year  old  woman  in- 
volved in  anything.  There  are  no 
older  heroines,  and  I  think  that's 
an  interesting  challenge  to  take 
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Michael  Turner's  hard  core  Whiskey 
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Honestly  speaking,  I  was  fairly 
uninspired  to  write  this  article. 
It's  not  that  Michael  Turner 
wasn't  a  good  interview  and  it's 
not  that  1  don't  like  his  books./4M 
contraire.  the  reasons  for  my  re- 
luctance had  nothing  to  do  with 
Turner  himself,  who.  truth  be  told, 
gave  an  excellent  interview  and 
writes  really  good  books.  The 
first  reason  was  that  the  interview 
was  fairly  long  and  there  was  a  lot 
of  good  stuff  to  get  through,  so, 
yes,  1  was  lazy  and  I  should  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself 

The  second  was  that  Fm  self- 
ish. Sure,  1  had  a  great  time  inter- 
viewing him  and,  sure,  I  love  his 
work  but  I  really  don't  see  why  I 
have  to  write  about  it  and  do  all  the 
work  Just  so  that  you.  the  reader, 
can  have  the  vicarious  thrill  of 
hanging  out  with  the  supposed 
Antichrist  of  CanLit.  Get  your 
own  interviews  if  you  want  to 
hear  about  it  and  leave  me  alone, 
fercrissakes.  Find  some  other 
campus  hack  to  feed  your  nasty 
little  Peeping  Tom  impulses. 

Okay,  I'm  taking  a  deep  breath 
now. 

Obviously,  I  wouldn't  get  to 
interview  him  ifit  weren't  for  this 
paper  and  obviously,  there  would 
be  no  paper  if  there  was  no  reader. 
I  know  that  (which  leaves  open  the 
possibility  that  this  whole  silly 


rant  was  just  my  craz)  way  of 
grabbing  the  reader's  attention  at 
the  beginning  of  the  article.  What  a 
thought.).  So  if  you  want  to  get 
your  weird  kicks,  then  read  on. 

Michael  Turner,  author  of 
Company  Town  and  Hard  Core 
Logo,  was  in  town  last  week  at  the 
Author's  Festival  reading  bits  and 
pieces  of  his  latest  book,  Ameri- 
can Whiskey  Bar  (Arsenal  Pulp 
Press).  Which  is  why  1  got  to 
speak  to  him  last  Friday  around 
noon  at  the  Westin  Harbourcastle. 
He  was  relaxed  and  having  asmoke, 
while  I  started  out  by  alternating 
between  tearing  my  nails  off  and 
discarding  every  inquiry  on  my 
question  sheet  as  too  stupid.  (Is 
this  the  kind  of  detail  you  want, 
sicko?  Are  you  enjoying  this?) 


1  immediately  felt  better  when 
he  said  "Ask  me  anything  you 
want,"  because,  unfortunately  for 
both  of  us,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
1  can't  resist.  So  I  started  with  the 
obvious  question. 

"My  favourite  Elvis  song? 
Hmmm...I  would  probably  say 
something  off  the  Sun  Records 
era...I  think  'That's  Alright, 
Mama'  would  probably  be  my 
favourite  one." 

Maybe  you  had  a  better  ques- 
tion. Sadly,  you  weren't  there. 

American  Whiskey  Bar  con\\n- 
ues  in  the  wake  of  Turner's  other 
books  by  continuing  to  play  with 
genre  identity.  His  earlier  efforts 
were  marked  by  his  use  of  uncon- 
ventional story-telling  methods, 
which  included  his  use  of  photo- 
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graphs  and  other  visual  represen- 
tations of  events.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  earlier  work  differed  in 
the  way  that  he  used  poetry  as  a 
narrative  form. 

"My  first  two  books.  Com- 
pany Town  and  Hard  Core  Logo 
are  organized  in  verse,  though  it's 
not  really  poetry.  They're  all  oral 
narratives,"  he  explains. 

American  Whiskey  Bar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  departure  for 
Turner,  as  it  was  written  in  a 
screenplay  format. 

"it's  another  form,  just  as  po- 
etry was  another  form  that  I  was 
playing  with.  The  screenplay  is  a 
funny  form.  It's  a  real  moneyed 
form.  The  published  screenplay  is 
an  immediately  successful  piece  of 
literature  because  it  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  screenplay  for  a  film 
that  has  been  successful.  It' s  loaded 
culturally  and  economically." 

American  Whiskey  Bar  is  the 
fictionalized  account  of  a  film  that 
was  supposedly  written  by  Turner 
for  an  out-of-work  pomographer 
attempting  to  re-enter  the  world  of 
respected  cinema.  The  screenplay 
itself  is  sandwiched  between  ex- 
planations of  the  supposed  phe- 
nomenon that  is  the  i'\\mAmerican 
Whiskey  Bar.  The  stories  found  in 
the  screenplay  are  actual  conver- 
sations overheard  between  Ameri- 
cans that  Turner  received  from 
various  sources. 

"I  have  certain  friends  that 
travel  a  lot  and  whenever  they  go 
to  the  States  I  say  'Tell  me  about 
some  of  the  conversationsyou' ve 
had  or  that  you've  overheard.'  I 
had  a  col  lection  of  overheard  con- 
versations and  these  were  all  based 
on  those.  Then  I  played  with 
them  a  little  bit." 
Which,  if  you  read  the  book,  is 
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a  fairly  obvious  statement.  What 
starts  as  a  bunch  of  fairly  pedes- 
trian conversations  about  topics 
ranging  from  past  sexual  experi- 
ences to  racial  issues  to  film  ob- 
sessions, ends  up  in  a  climax  that, 
while  it  may  be  the  oddly  natural 
conclusion  of  it  all,  is  pretty  far 
removed  from  reality.  (It's  a  bit 
like  a  Bruce  MacDonald  film  that 
way).  On  the  other  hand... 

"The  one  [conversation]  that 
you  wouldn't  think  was  over- 
heard, was  overheard,"  he  stated, 
which  leaves  me  (and  you,  if 
you're  still  with  me)  in  the  posi- 
tion of  guessing  which  one. 

The  book  allowed  him  to  ex- 
plore his  fascination  with  both 
film  and  America,  and  it  became 
pretty  clear  that  his  take  on  the 
subject  of  American  film  (in 
Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world) 
is  slightly  off  the  beaten  path. 

"Film,  I  see  as  something  that 
is  quite  nasty.  War  is  on  the  de- 
clinerightnow.  Idon'tthink  we'll 
ever  know  another  world  war 
because  if  we  do  it'll  all  be  over. 
"I  think  that  the  evil  machine  now 
is  not  the  Patriot  missile  but  the 
American  film.  The  action-figure 
driven  American  film  goes  out  all 
over  the  world  and  sends  that 
message  ofindividualism;  that  sort 
of  Rambo  thing.  Or  Amie.  [He's 
a]  German  who's  been  co-opted. 
He's  the  ultimate  American,  a 
Republican,  who's  just  like  the 
Ubermensch.  He's  out  there 
spreading  this  kind  of  triumphant 
American  message." 

Even  though  he's  taking  a 
roundabout  way  of  doing  it,  Turner 
is  also  expressing  his  ideas  and 
feelings  about  the  country  itself  in 
American  Whiskey  Bar. 

"I  think  the  end  of  the  world 
will  begin  in  America.  I've  lived 
down  there  and  it  just  spooks  me. 


You  could  pick  me  up  and  put  me 
across  the  border  two  feet  and  I 
know  I'm  there." 

The  perspective  is  especially 
interesting  (to  me,  at  least,  I  don't 
really  care  about  you)  because 
he's  based  in  Canada  and  much  of 
our  (and  the  world's)  culture  is 
based  on  watching  what  the  Ameri- 
cans will  do  next. 

"It's  great  to  be  a  Canadian 
writing  about  America,  imagining 
something  in  America.  1  think  any 
insights  I  might  get  are  from  being 
on  the  margin  of  the  U  S  and  grow- 
ing up  in  a  place  that  has  a  mixed 
economy  as  opposed  to  an  osten- 
sibly free  economy." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  downside 
to  every  good  thing  and  in  this 
case,  it's  the  same  thing  that  every 
Canadian  author  runs  into  at  some 
point  or  other:  the  fixture  of  "Ca- 
nadian' culture  known  as  CanLit. 
While  Turner  is  obviously  an  au- 
thor who  lives  and  works  in 
Canada,  he  does  not  subscribe  to 
this  idea. 

"CanLit  sounds  like 
MacDonald's,"  says  Turner, 
shakinghis  head.  "I'm  not  against 
public  support  for  the  arts  but 
there  are  initiatives  that  are  com- 
ing out  of  certain  ministries  and 
agencies  that  suggest  that  we 
should  be  writing  in  such  a  way 
that  we're  constructing  asingular 
national  identity,  even  though  it 
might  be  plural  and  multicultural. 
I  don't  buy  that  idea.  I  don't  think 
you  can  write  an  identity  so  I'm 
not  philosophically  disposed  to 
that  whole  institution  which  is 
this  thing  called  CanLit." 

Tragically,  the  interview  ended 
there  (as  if  the  interv  iew  was  actu- 
ally in  this  order  and  I'm  writing  it 
exactly  as  he  said  it).  Which  means 
that  this  is  all  of  the  vicarious  thrill 
you're  getting  out  of  me  today. 
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Mike  Watt  walks  on  water 


BY  CHRIS  JONES 


The  name  Mike  Watt  may  not  often  be 
paired  with  the  lilies  of  Mensa.  Instead, 
his  status  as  a  punk  rock  godfather  (or 
grandfather?),  his  admirablCprofessional" 
history  (ex  of  jazz-core  trio  The 
Minutemen,  and  the  more  recent  three- 
some flREHOSE),  his  insanely  influential 
career  (48  guests  appeared  in  tribute  on 
his  first  solo  album,  1995' s  Ball-Hog  or 
Tugboat?),  and  hispredilection  forwear- 
ing  flannel  are  more  likely  associations. 

With  respect  to  all,  he  was  one  of  the 
first.  But  why  was  he — Mfke  Watt,  the 
person — blessed  with  both  a 
groundbreaking  career  and  remarkable 
fashion  sense? 

Prior  to  our  interview  I  sought  to  an- 
swer this  question.  His  bio  yielded  the 
usual  pap,  and  whateverpunk anthologies 
1  could  get  my  hands  on  recognized  his 
talent,  but  consistently  failed  to  explain  it. 
Desperate  in  the  search  for  clues,  I  lis- 
tened to  his  latest  solo  effort.  Contem- 
plating the  Engine  Room  (Sony),  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  I  savoured  the 
intricacy  of  his  music,  recognized  the 
depth  of  his  lyrics,  and  appreciated  his  use 
of  the  word  "contemp  1  ating"  in  the  al  bum 
title.  And  only  then  did  it  dawn  on  me. 

This  guy  is  really,  really  smart. 

Contemplating  the  Engine  Room  is  a 
high-minded  concept  album,  consistingofa 
tightly  drawn  parallel  between  three  men 
onashipand  three  meninaband, flavoured 
with  remembrances  of  both  the  navy  ca- 
reer of  Watt's  father  and  the  early  So-Cal 
punk  scene.  More  importantly,  it  marks  the 
first  time  Watt  has  shared  publ  icly  his  grief 
stemming  from  the  1 985  death  of  fellow 
MinutemanD.  Boon — onthealbum,  oneof 
the  three  men  in  the  ship's  engine  room  is 
ultimately  lost  at  sea. 

"It's  a  heavy  piece,"  Watt  understates, 
"in  terms  of  emotion  and  so  on. 


Mike  Watt  at  Lee's  Palace. 
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"The  engine  room  is  a  metaphor,"  he 
continues.  "The  boat  is  a  metaphor.  In  a 
way  we're  all  boats.  We're  all  like  little 
boats.  We've  all  gotta  keep  ourselves 
upright,  not  turn  turtle.  We've  all  gotta 


have  our  hands  on  the  hardware,"  Watt 
concludes,  pointing  to  his  temple. 

Watt  clearly  does  have  his  hands  on  the 
hardware;  he  is  a  deep,  sensitive  thinker — 
even  more  so  than,  say.  Posh  Spice.  When 


he  is  asked  about  his  influences,  for  exam- 
ple, none  of  the  standard  answers  are 
offered.  No  Iggy  Pop,  no  KISS,  no  Led 
Zeppelin  (thank  God).  Instead,  he  rhymes 
off  a  I  ist  of  literary  giants;  Joyce,  Beckett, 
Dante,  and  Twain.  He  also  cites  Richard 
McKenna's  The  Sand  Pebbles,  a  story 
of  mutiny  on  board  a  navy  ship,  as  being 
particularly  inspiring  this  time  around. 

But  Watt  was  influenced  by  two  far 
more  important  individuals  (at  least  to  his 
world)  in  the  making  of  Contemplating 
the  Engine  Room.  The  aforementioned 
D.  Boon  comes  up  no  fewer  than  eight 
times  during  the  interview,  and  the  impact 
of  his  life  and  death  on  Watt  was  clearly 
both  massive  and  sustained. 

"1  lost  some  very  important  people 
...huge  blows  to  me,"  Watt  whispers.  "But 
1  was  lucky  enough  to  sti  11  have  some  work, 
some  craft.  1  could  sti  1 1  go  out  there  and  do 
the  gigs  and  make  songs."  And  now,  1 2 
years  later,  he  has  final  ly  been  able  to  make 
tangible  his  sense  of  loss,  and  perhaps, 
through  his  "craft",  alleviate  it. 

Watt  was  also  deeply  affected  by  his 
father's  early  departure  from  his  life 
(though  as  a  result  of  his  naval  calling 
rather  than  death),  and  still  seems  to  be 
searching  for  a  sense  of  connection  to  a 
dad  who  was  always  at  sea. 

"My  father  grew  up  in  a  little  farm  town," 
says  Watt,  "and  when  he  was  1 7, 1  guess  in 
a  little  town  — I've  never  lived  in  a  small 
town — it  can  get  suffocating.  And  his  way 
of  busting  out  was  joining  the  navy.  There 
were  no  punk  bands — ^thisis  1956— and  so 
he  had  to  join  Sam's  band.  Uncle  Sam's 
band.  But  I  really  saw  some  parallels  [be- 
tween him  and]  us  getting  in  the  van." 

Perhaps  most  interesting,  however,  is  to 
hear  Watt  talk  about  the  actual  fusion  of 
these  disparate  influences  and  emotions  into 
a  cogent  whole  that  he  calls  his  "opera". 

"This  [record]  had  abeginning,  middle, 
and  end.  I  wasgoingtotryminingmyown 
history.  1  wrote  it  much  different  this  time. 


Instead  of  sitting  there  with  a  bass  in  my 
hand,  connecting  the  dots,  building  tract 
housing,  1  wrote  the  whole  opera  on  my 
bike." 

It  was  during  his  daily  30-kilometre 
constitutionals  that  the  creative  process 
took  place,  when  Watt  had  the  time  to  sift 
through  his  thoughts  and  memories  in 
solitude,  and  extract  the  most  significant 
pieces.  He  then  had  to  assemble  (in  coher- 
ent fashion)  those  pieces  through  lyric  and 
music,  a  task  he  performed  with  his  pen  at 
his  Pedro  apartment,  and  subsequently 
with  his  bass  at  the  studio.  No  doubt 
because  of  the  physical  and  mental  effort 
he  expended  in  its  creation.  Watt  bristles 
when  asked  if  his  album  is  made  inacces- 
sible as  a  result  of  its  inherent  emotional 
heaviness.  "I'm  gratefiil  for  people  hear- 
ing me  out,"  he  growls,  "But  1  don 't  know 
how  far  beyond  that  I  can  get." 

At  his  Lee's  Palace  show  later  that 
night,  however,  it  seems  the  opposite  is 
closer  to  the  truth:  there  are  clearly  many 
grateful  for  being  able  to  hear  Watt  out. 

The  concert,  in  which  the  album  is 
played  in  its  entirety'  without  pause,  is 
simply  awesome.  The  musicianship  dis- 
played by  Watt  and  his  deckhands  (phe- 
nomenal percussionist  Stephen  Hodges 
and  guitarist  Joe  Baiza).  the  power  of  his 
presence,  the  emotional  give-and-take 
between  Watt  and  his  audience — all  defy' 
description. 

But  it  is  the  intelligence  one  may  first 
ignore — packaged  and  presented  in  ataut, 
beautiful  performance — that  carries  the 
evening.  The  significance  of  Watt's  work 
is  undeniable. 

He  is  not  about  to  rest  on  his  laurels, 
either.  "I'm  sti  1 1  a  work  in  progress,"  Watt 
says.  "A  boat  in  drydock  rots... sort  of  like 
a  shark,  you  gotta  keep  on  the  move.  You 
know,  you  can't  be  one  of  them  Dutch 
barges  tied  up  there." 

Let '  s  hope  Toronto  is  always  one  of  his 
ports  of  call. 


The  Honization  of  Errol  Morris 


BYMARKPERANSON 

ERROL  MORRIS  says  he 
makes  films  about  noth 
ing.  Well,  not  literally.  His 
most  famous  work  The  Thin  Blue 
Line,  proved  death  row  prisoner 
Randall  Adams  did  not  murder  a 
Texas  policeman.  This  means  we 
can  thank  Morris  for  all  extant 
reality-based  programming,  along 
with  every  fifth  60  Minutes  epi- 
sode. His  newest  fAmFast,  Cheap 
&  Out  of  Control  doesn't  have  a 
strong  story  line,  nor  will  it  change 
the  way  Mike  Wallace  does  busi- 
ness, but  critics  love  it — even  if 
it's  not  clear  what  Morris  is  try- 
ing to  say. 

Fast.  Cheap  and  Out  of Control 
is  the  logical  follow-up  to  Morris' 
biography  of  physicist  Stephen 
Hawking,/!  Brief  History  ofTime. 
Trained  in  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  science,  the  erudite  Morris 
bringsaphilosophical  framework 
to  each  of  his  subjects;Fasr,  Cheap 
isn't  organized  as  a  term  paper, 
but  explores  deep  themes  through 
a  very  loose,  ironic  association  of 
words  and  images. 

It's  a  chaotic  and  beautiful — 
though  somewhat  tedious — -jug- 
gling act  of  interviews  with  four 
Romantic  subjects:  Dave  Hopper, 
a  lion  tamer;  George  Mpndonca, 
topiary  gardener;  Rodney  Brooks, 
computer  scientist;  and  Ray 
Mendez,  a  guy  who  loves  mole 
rats.  The  first  two  subjects'  ways 
of  life  are  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing, while  the  latter  two  envision 
new  possibilities  for  humanity, 
decidedly  for  the  worse. 

By  saying  his  films  are  about 
nothing,  Morris  emphasizes  we 
should  move  beyond  the  particu- 
lar to  the  conceptual.  "Interview- 
ing," he  explains,  eschewing  fl  ip- 
pancy,  "properly  considered,  is  a 
philosophical  idea,  because  it's  a 
crazy  kind  of  abstraction  of  our 
relationship  with  other  people. 


how  we  find  out  about  other  peo- 
ple through  language."  An  inter- 
view with  Errol  Morris,  there- 
fore, contains  many  long  pauses. 

Morris'  own  presence  in  his 
work  is  less  than  minimal:  his 
voice  is  never  heard.  He  inter- 
views his  subject  through  a  device 
of  his  own  concoction,  possess- 
ing the  Benthamite  appellation 
'the  Interrotron.'  The  Interrotron 
allows  the  subject  to  stare  di- 
rectly at  the  camera  lens  while 
having  eye  contact  with  the  inter- 
viewer, whose  image  is  projected 
on  a  Teleprompter. 

Fast.  Cheap  goes  even  further 


t  h  zxiA  Brief History  ofT ('me  i  n  t  h  e 
direction  of  abstraction;  it  essen- 
tially becomes  a  representation  of 
chaos  theory  in  operation.  Mor- 
ris admits  he's  destroying  the  dis- 
tinction between  "out  of  control" 
and  "in  control"  idealizations  of 
filmmaking.  He  allows  something 
specific  to  emerge  out  of  "noth- 
ing": a  working  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  exist.  Yet  Morris  is  the 
furthest  thing  from  a  humanist, 
railing  against  the  notion  that  all 
documentaries  should  be  "com- 
mercials for  the  human  condition 
at  large." 

His  visual  palette  is  used  in  a 


way  normally  disassociated  from 
documentaries.  (Morris  prefers 
the  term"non-fiction  film.")  Work- 
ing with  cinematographer  Robert 
Richardson,  the  subjects'  words 
are  spoken  above  highly  poetic 
images,  registered  in  mul- 
tiple formats  and  grains. 
This  places  the  imagery 
into  some  ironic  perspec- 
tive, fictionalizing  what  we 
see.  Morris'  favorite  use 
ofthis  technique  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  film,  when 
we  see  the  gardener  clip- 
ping in  heavenly  light  at 
the  top  of  a  camel,  then 
carrying  an  umbrella  and 
walking  through  the  mist 
in  ultra  slow-motion. 

After  gushing  over  the  look, 
Morris  casually  worries  that  the 
freedom  allowed  to  string  together 
his  themes  could  cause  both  audi- 
ences and  critics  to  miss  his  most 
salient  points.  "Sometimes," 
Morris  admits,  "I  worry  about 
being  too  coy.  I'm  bound  at  least 
in  part  by  what  people  say,  the 
ideas  that  they  themselves  ex- 
press. I  think  it's  inevitable  there's 
divergent  interpretations  because 
there's  so  much  in  there.  There's 
so  much  room  for  discussion  about 
the  various  ideas." 

It's  almost  always  a  plus  when 
an  audience  is  given  credit;  most 
filmmaking  theory  assumes 
viewer  freedom  is  a  positive  no- 
tion. My  own  view  is  that  Fast, 
Cheap  and  Out  of  Control  either 
masterly  examines  the  dangers 
of  freedom,  or  quite  possibly, 
fails,  because  of  its  freedom.  To 
make  films,  the  director  must 
understand  how  the  mind  w  orks. 
The  paradox  is  that  people  can 
draw  connections  between  al- 
most anything.  Whether  Mor- 
ris explores  this  fact  or  exploits 
it  could  determine  one's  reac- 
tion to  his  film. 

Rather  than  telling  me  what 


thinks  the  film  is  about,  Morris 
predictably  reverses  the  question. 
I  hypothesize  his  film  is  about 
contradiction  itself,  as  the  film 
examines  anumber  of  irresolvable 
conflicts:  between  life  and  death. 


humans  and  nature,  and  order  and 
chaos.  It  seems  to  me  like  Morris 
is  trying  to  say  contradiction  is  a 
condition  of  the  universe,  or  that 
contradiction  is  what  it  means  to 
be  human. 

Morris  replies  enthusiastically, 
"I  like  that." 


T> 


mS  focus  on  contradiction 
works  in  tandem  with  Morris's 
ironic  use  of  imagery,  Morris 
illustrates  this  best  by  letting  Ray 
Mendez  speak  of  his  adoration 
for  the  naked  mole  rat.  Mendez 
loves  mole  rats  out  of  his  desire  to 
make  some  kind  of  connection 
with  the  Other,  defined  as  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  ourselves. 
And  then  he  says  that  this  is  a 
form  of  self-knowledge.  It's  a  way 
of  seeing  ourselves  in  the  world,  a 
way  of  projecting. 

"But  there's  this  sad  contradic- 
tion," Morris  elaborates.  "A  friend 
of  mine  whose  opinion  I  trust  told 
me  this  is  by  far  the  most  despair- 
ing film  I've  ever  made.  There's  a 
sad  reaching  for  some  kind  of  con- 
nection with  life,  with  the  world, 
and  with  somethingoutside  of  our- 
selves, something  bigger  than  our- 
selves. And  this  edge  of  mortality 


infecting  it  al  I.  The  knowledge  that 
it's  all  going  to  be  wiped  out.  ob- 
literated." 

The  film,  dedicated  to  his  de- 
ceased mother  and  stepfather,  be- 
comes an  elegiac  and  highly  pes- 
simistic look  at  the  hu- 
man condition.  Morris 
speaks  with  glee  about 
his  pessimism  in  a  way 
that  mirrors  his  wanna- 
be Doctor  Frankenstein, 
repugnant  robot-builder 
Rodney  Brooks;  "the 
apocalypse  with  asmile." 
he  says.  Brooks  is  con- 
vinced carbon-based  life 
will  not  continue  on  this 
planet,  and  his  robots  will 
replace  us. 
"Fast,  cheap  and  out  of  con- 
trol" is  Brooks'  phrase  for  his  idea 
that  Mars  exploration  should  be 
donebyanumberofsmall.  insect- 
like robots  of  his  ow  n  creation. 
The  title  is  also  a  metaphor  de- 
scribing our  existence  on  the 
planet.  Yet  in  his  tone  and.  ulti- 
mately, his  content,  Morris  be- 
comes a  walking  contradiction 
himself:  headoptsakindofideal- 
ism,  especially  when  talking  about 
the  gardener,  George  Mendonca, 
"I  see  a  kind  of  immortal  image  of 
him  as  an  artist  still  in  his  world, 
clipping,  this  ver>'  vulnerable  fig- 
ure, of  this  world  in  time  not 
outside  oftime,  in  the  rain  with  his 
umbrella, 

"It's  a  kind  of  almost  insane 
vision  of  this  procession  of  life 
going  on,  perhaps  without  mean- 
ing, but  sti  1 1  endowed  with  a  strange 
nobility,  almost  magnificence,  I 
love  the  gardener,"  he  states  defini- 
tively, "He's  so  much  the  artist, 
making  things  that  are  so  clearly 
absurd,  of  no  use,  labor  intensive," 
So  is  the  gardener  the  film- 
maker? I  ask. 

After  thinking  for  a  while, 
Morris  replies,  with  a  laugh,  "He 
certainly  could  be.  Hmm." 
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Brave  new  Worlds 


BY  ERIC  FALLEN 


Hanky  spanky 


I  have  to  admit  that  the  spectacle  that  was 
Extreme  Extravaganza,  the  Northbound 
Leather  10""  Anniversary  party,  did  not 
shock  me.  But,  I'm  not  sure  it  was  sup- 
posed to.  After  all,  those  fetishists  (dressed 
in  dog  collars  and  leather  jock  straps)  are 
nice,  so  nice  in  fact  that  most  of  them  smile 
and  wave  as  they  are  being  whipped. 

And  while  I  may  not  have  been  shocked 
I  sure  did  have  fun.  After  all,  most  fetish 
images  have  become  commonplace  in  con- 
temporary culture.  Really,  if  Madonna 
has  done  it,  shouldn 't  we  all  be  a  bit  blase? 
Just  last  week  1  wore  my  black  PVC  jeans 
to  a  work  party.  1  would  have  worn  them 
at  work  all  day  except  they  chafe. 

Leather  wear,  corsets,  nipple  rings— 
we've  pretty  much  seen  it  all  haven't  we? 
The  only  thing  that  actually  shocked  me 
at  the  Extreme  Extraveganza  was  the  guy 
who  was  bound  and  gagged,  then  wrapped 
to  a  chair  with  saran  wrap — shocked  that 
anyone  would  have  enough  time  to  get 
bound  up  like  that.  Christ,  I  try  to  spend 
all  my  free  time  trying  to  get  my  clothes 
taken  off 

My  excitement  about  attending  the 
Extreme  Extravaganza  was  based  mostly 
on  the  fact  that  it  presented  an  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  get  a  new  outfit.  After  all. 


what  does  one  wear  to  a  fetish  night? 
Well,  I  spent  all  day  whipping  up  a  brand 
new  corset  and  tiny  little  skirt.  Then  1 
strapped  on  a  pair  of  4"  heels  and  had  to 
be  carried  to  the  event.  When  1  arrived  1 
noticed  to  my  horror  I  was  woefully 
over-dressed,  and  by  that  1  mean  1  was 
asking  myself  ail  night  "Where  do  these 
people  keep  their  wallets?" 

By  far  the  highlight  of  the  night  was  the 
fashion  show.  Much  of  the  garments  that 
ended  up  on  the  catwalk  looked  like  they 
could  have  been  stolen  off  the  backs  of 
skinny  little  club  girls  and  boys — plenty 
of  tiny  PVC  dresses  and  whi(e  leather 
halter  tops.  But  the  show  actually  got 
interesting  with  the  showcasing  of  true 
fetish  wear  displayed  in  little  tableaus. 
There  were  buff  gay  men  in  little  .sailor 
suits  and  my  personal  fave,  the  dom  in 
head  to  toe  black  leather  that  walked  two 
hunky  slaves  down  the  runway  with  a 
tap  of  her  riding  crop. 

After  the  show  I  decided  to  pose, 
mostly  because  my  heels  were  so  high 
that  dancing  was  out  of  the  question.  So, 
instead  1  kept  to  the  fetish  room,  that  was 
where  the  equipment  was  set  up,  namely 
this  thing  that  looked  like  an  adult  jungle 
gym,  okay  it  was  an  adult  jungle  gym. 


Various  people  were  strapped  to  shiny 
steel  bars  and  were  whipped.  One  of  the 
whippers  was  instructing  his  protege  by 
telling  him,  "Really,  itisall  in  the  wrist." 

But  fetish  objects  such  as  whips  and 
leather  jocks  have  become  commonplace 
in  contemporary  culture.  I'm  sure  I  over- 
heard a  couple  discussing  a  soft  cat-o- 
nine-tails.  He:  "That's  a  nice  one,  itiooks 
really  soft."  She:  "Yeah,  butthoseNorth- 
bound  Leather  ones  are  expensive.  We 
should  just  pick  one  up  at  Wal-Mart.  You 
don't  have  to  wait  for  a  sale,  they  have 
everyday  low  price." 

But  the  best  thing  about  being  at  the 
Extreme  Extravaganza  was  that  I  didn't 
feel  even  slightly  self-conscious  about 
my  body.  There  were  masses  of  people 
around  me,  some  of  them  with  their  tits 
exposed,  other  with  flabby,  dimply  butt- 
cheeks,  some  with  smooth,  muscley 
chests.  Whatever  the  variety  everyone 
seemed  comfortable,  which  is  more  than 
I  can  say  about  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Whiskey  Saigon  and  I  spent  the  night 
sucking  in  my  gut  and  making  sure  my 
lipstick  was  well  applied.  And  after  all 
isn't  feeling  comfortable  in  our  bodies  our 
greatest  sexual  fantasy?  1  think  so,  unless 
you  really  do  want  the  whip  to  hurt. 


When  the  lights  come  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  John  Mighton's  Possible 
Worlds,  a  detective  (Berkley)  stands 
with  his  assistant  (Williams)  above  a 
covered  body.  The  victim's  name  is 
George  Barber,  and  although  his  body 
is  lifeless,  he's  not  exactly  dead.  Some- 
one has  stolen  Barber's 
brain,  and  for  the  next  70 
minutes,  the  search  for 
answers  will  begin  and  end 
in  the  imagination  of  this 
murdered  man's  mind. 

John  Mighton,  whose 
background  is  in  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics,  uses 
the  structure  of  the  detec- 
tive story  as  a  kind  of  bal- 
ance which  he  sets  gainst 
the  play's  more  ambigu- 
ous scenarios.  Eighteen 
short  scenes  make  up  the 
play's  wildly  clever  action, 
which  carry  the  audience  in 
and  outofGeorge  Barber's 
imagination  asheexplores, 

and  re-explores,  the  lives   

he  may  have  lived.  In  each 
episode  of  George's 
im^inings,  he  re-visits 
Joyce,  the  wbman  he  loves. 
And  each  time  heretums  to 
her,  something  isdifferenL 
Identity  and  setting  shift 
through  a  seriesof  variations.  In  one  scene 
Joyce  is  an  impulsive  stock  broker,  while 
in  the  next  she  becomes  a  conservative 
scientist  who  is  obsessed  with  order.  In 
oncscenetheirlove  iscalm,  and  in  the  next 
it  is  harsh.  The  only  reality  which  seems 
tohold  firm  ineach  of  the  possible  worlds 
is  George's  desire  to  make  some  kind  of 
contact  with  her— to  express  something 
toherwhich  bforeverbeing  undermined 
by  the  fact  that  things  could  always  be 
another  way. 

The  Theatre  Passe  Muraille  produc- 
tion of  Possible  Worlds  has  met  all  of 
the  play's  particular  challenges,  creat- 
ing a  wonderfully  seamless  perform- 
ance. The  set  designer,  Julie  Fox,  and 
the  lighting  designer,  Andrea  Lundy. 
have  used  the  small  Backstage  space  to 
its  fullest  potential.  With  only  a  hand- 
ful of  props,  and  several  cleverly  ar- 
ranged lighting  transitions,  the  play's 
multiple  settings  are  brought  clearly 
into  view.  It  is  a  production  which  uses 
an  economy  of  colour  and  decoration  to 
achieve  the  sen.se  that  all  of  the  worlds 
are  illusory  and  equally  possible.  The 
production  also  uses  some  brilliant 
soundscapes  to  define  the  various  set- 


tings and  nroods.  Richard  Peren,  the 
production's  sound  designer,  brings  us 
in  and  out  of  the  rain,  and  then  leaves 
us,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  submerged 
beneath  the  waves. 

Equally  fine  are  the  performances  by 
Randy  Hughson  and  Lisa  Ryder  (play- 
ing George  and  Joyce),  and  Jim  Warren 
and  Jamie  Wiliams  (playing  Berkley  and 
I  Williams).  Unlike 
more  traditional 
I  roles,  where  the 
character  goes 
through  a  se- 
quence of  events 
and  arrives  at  a  fi- 
nal stageof  aware- 
ness or  destruc- 
tion, George  and 
Joyce  are  forever 
starting  anew. 
Joyce's  character 
is  particularly  dif- 
ficult. Unlike 
George,  who  is 
aware  of  his  abil- 
ity to  roam  from 
world  to  world, 
Joyce  must  con- 
stantly reinvent 
herself.  As  the 
play  continually 
returns  to  the 'real 
world'  of  the  in- 
vestigation, simi- 
larities begin  to 
emerge  between  George  and  Joyce,  and 
the  two  detectives.  The  four  actors 
maintain  the  plays  parallel  aspects,  echo- 
ing eachother's  needs  and  frustrations. 

Although  the  play'stone  reaches  some 
very  serious  moments,  the  most  clever 
scenesare  comic.  Director  Daniel  Brooks 
stages  the  play's  off-beat  humour  with 
perfect  timing  and  delivery.  These 
flashes  of  absurdity  moments  save  the 
play  Irom  the  possibility  of  becoming 
too  stiff. 

Possible  Worlds  is  a  play  which 
explores  the  value  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation. In  a  scientific  age,  where  the  only 
real  worship  is  something  private  and 
ever-changing,  the  mind  becomes  sacred 
to  itself  Gurus  fly  to  us  via  satellite, 
somewhere  between  the  late  show  and 
the  national  anthem,  to  spread  the  word 
of  memory  enhancement.  /\nd  beauty  is 
not  so  much  'out  there'  as  it  is  in  the 
notion  that  we  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
to  find  it.  If  there  is  a  discovery  made  in 
Possible  Worlds,  i  t  may  be  that  although 
the  imagination  is  royal,  it  is  far  from 
being  king.  And  in  a  world  where  any- 
thing is  possible,  our  deepest  needs  may 
never  be  fulfilled. 


Possible  WorWs 
until  Nov.  1  6 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille 
16Ryerson,504-PLAY 


The  Hart  House  Library  Committee 

TIte  Sixteenth  Annual 

Hart  House 
Citemru  Gontest 

,  ,F4!stPrtze  $150 
Second  Prize  $  1 00 
Third  Prize  $50 

•  Short  Fiction  Works  of  not  more 
thian  3000  words 

•  Contest  Open  to  students  and 
senior  members  of  Hart  House 

•  Stories  to  be  submitted  witti 
entry  forms  to  ttie  Porters'  Desk, 
Hart  House  by  midnigtit  Friday, 
January  16,  1998 

Contest  Rules  and  entry  forms  available  of  the  Porters'  Desk. 

Winners  to  be  announced  In  Marcfi  1996 
Direct  any  inquiries  to  the  Porters'  Desk  (978-2452) 
or  to  Patricia  Grant.  Program  Advisor  (978-5362) 

HART  HOUSE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


MACINTOSH  SALE!!! 


QUANTITIES  ARE  LIMITED 


Perfforma^'"  6360/1 60 

♦  160MHz  Power  PC  603e  Processor 

♦  16  MB  RAM 

♦  1 .2  GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  8x  CD-ROM 

♦  1 5"  AV  Apple  Colour  Display 

♦  Over  1 5  software  titles 

♦  Keyboard  and  Mouse 

♦  Fax/modem  included 


$1,799. 


00 


PowerBook™  1400CS 

♦  133MHz  Power  PC  603e  Processor 

♦  16MB  RAM 

♦  1.3  GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  8X  CD-ROM 

♦  1 1 .3"  DSTN  Display 


$2,499. 


HURRY  IN  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 


Power  Mac™  7200/1 20  with 
Pentium  100i\/IHz  DOS  Card 

♦  120  MHz  Power  PC  601  Processor 

♦  8  MB  RAM  (exp.  to  256MB) 

♦  1 .2GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  4X  CD-ROM 

♦  Intel  PIOOMHz  DOS  Card 
with  8MB  RAM  and  DOS  6.22 

♦  Mouse  included 


$1 ,399.<'° 


KEYBOARD  ADD  $100.00 


Monitor  Choices  for  PowerMac  7200  Series 

Apple  Multiple  Scan  15AV  Display  $  520.00 

Apple  Multiple  Scan  1705  Display  $  730.00 

Apple  Multiple  Scan  720  Display  $  860.00 

AppleVision  750  Display  $  1 , 1 1 0.00 

AppleVision  750AV  Display  $  1 ,240.00 

AppleVision  850  Display  $  2,380.00 

AppleVision  850AV  Display  $  2,570.00 


Universit'y  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  214  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:(416)978-7968 
Mrs:  Mon.-Fn.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Apple,  ihc  Apple  logo.  I'owcrbook,  Macinlosh,  Huo,  Apple  (  olour  {)nc  Sc;inmT  and  Pcrlorma  arc  rccisti-rcd  iradcmarks  ol  Apple  Compuler  Inc 


Authorized  Dealer 


computer 
shops^ 


ur  {)nc  Scannt-r  and  Pcrlorma 
Inlcrn'aiional  Business  Machines  (Corporation,  used  under  license  Ihcrclroin.   All  producls  are  subjeti  i 


PowerPC  is  a  irademark  of 

vail.ihilii>.  PricinR  v'li'id  for  members  ol  the  academic  community  only 
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Men's  volleyball  goes  for  four-peat 


U  of  T  begins  quest  for  fourth 
straight  provincial  title 


BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 

Varsity  Staff 

As  the  month  of  November  com- 
mences, the  men's  volleyball  Var- 
sity Blues  are  looking  to  over- 
come the  loss  of  a  talented  veteran 
core  that  helped  them  win  three 
straight  Ontario  university  cham- 
pionships. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Blues  will 
have  to  rely  heavi ly  on  Al  1-Cana- 
dian  setter  Jeff  Chung,  who  is 
returning  for  his  fifth  year  with 
the  team.  Unfortunately  for  U  of 
T,  last  year's  provincial  MVP 
will  miss  the  first  two  weeks  of 
theseason  with  an  injury,  so  in  his 
absence  other  players  will  have  to 
pick  up  the  slack.  One  of  those 
players  is  fifth-year  power-hitter 
Peter  Esteves,  who  feels  confi- 
dent about  the  upcoming  season. 


"Our  team  has  a  good  mix  of 
vets  and  rookies,"  he  said.  "Com- 
pared to  previous  years,  there  is 
a  different  attitude  with  this  team. 
The  newer  players  have  come  in 
and  really  revitalized  us." 

If  there  are  any  strengths  U  of 
T  has  carried  over  from  last  year, 
it's  with  Jeff  Chung  directing 
the  offence,  and  at  the  outside 
hitter  positions,  with  players 
like  Esteves,  Mike  Slean,  Dennis 
Gerovac  and  Geoff  Smith. 

Slean  will  be  a  key  compo- 
nent in  the  Blues'  attack.  The 
third-year  power  hitter  earned 
All-Ontario  honours  in  his  first 
two  years  and  named  the  top 
left-side  hitter  in  the  league  last 
year.  Now  one  of  the  veterans 
on  the  squad,  Slean  likes  what 
he's  seen  so  far  from  the  play- 
ers. "I  like  the  attitude  of  the 


rookies  and  the  way  the  vets  are 
handling  the  responsibility,"  he 
said. 

What  the  Blues  will  miss 
sorely  is  the  strength  up  the 
middle  provided  by  Paul  Moran 
and  last  year's  captain,  Ross 
Clarke,  who  have  both  gradu- 
ated. Blues  head  coach  Orest 
Stanko  hopes  that  team  chemis- 
try will  make  up  for  any  defi- 
ciencies in  experience. 

"Everyone  gets  along  well,  and 
they  have  forged  close  friend- 
ships," he  said.  "In  practice,  the 
players  are  highly  competitive 
and  supportive  of  each  other.  With 
the  blend  of  seven  rookies  and 
seven  veterans  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
optimistic  about." 

Despite  finishing  on  top  of  the 
province  last  year,  U  of  T  could 
only  manage  a  fifth  place  finish  at 
the  nationals.  However,  this  year 
players  appear  eager  to  go  further 
and  accept  their  new  responsibi  li- 
lies. 


"More  than  ever,  we're  hungiy 
[to  win  the  nationals]  because 
we've  consistently  won  [On- 
tario]," Esteves  said.  "It's  going 
to  be  a  battle  this  year." 

Another  battle  U  of T  will  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  lack  of  compe- 
tition against  the  nation's  elite 
teams,  which  are  currently  con- 
centrated in  Western  Canada.  The 
Blues  cannot  afford  to  travel  the 
long  distances  to  meet  up  with 
these  teams  and,  in  fact,  they  will 
only  play  two  top  10  teams  dur- 
ingtheregular  season,  Sherbrooke 
and  Western.  As  a  result.  Varsity 
will  have  to  play  at  a  highly  com- 
petitive level  night  in  and  night 
out  to  remain  sharp  for  the 
playoffs. 

The  Blues  split  two  matches 
against  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels 
this  past  weekend.  They  con- 
tinue on  their  road  trip  with  a 
match  against  Ryerson  tomorrow 
night. 


Women's  volleyball  sets  sights  on  title 


Blues  determined  to  wrest 
crown  from  York 


BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 

Varsity  Staff 

Last  season,  the  women's  volley- 
ball Varsity  Blues  finished  the 
regular  season  with  an  undefeated 
record  but  had  to  settle  for  second 
prize  at  the  provincial  champion- 
ships when  they  lost  to  the  York 
Yeowomen  in  four  games.  As  a 
new  season  gets  underway,  there 
is  a  renewed  determination  to  re- 
claim the  Ontario  crown. 

So  far,  the  Blues  have  been 
unimpressive  in  pre-season  play, 
but  outside  hitter  Katie  May  feels 
her  team  will  perform  well  when 
it  counts. 

"We've  been  up  and  down 
lately  but  I  think  that  consistency 
can  be  one  of  our  strengths  if  we 
can  make  it  work  for  us.  We  have 
a  lot  of  good  things  going  for  us 
right  now  and  1  think  our  chances 
are  good,"  she  said. 

After  starters  Christine  Burn, 
Andrea  Proctor  and  Karen  Hobbs 
left,  the  Blues  became  one  of  the 


younger  teams  in  Ontario,  but  the 
return  of  All-Canadian  Diana 
Cerny  as  well  as  the  improved 
play  of  the  remaining  veterans 
should  help  offset  the  loss  of 
those  three  veterans,  says  head 
coach  Kristine  Drakich. 

"The  players  that  are  in  their 
second  and  third  year  are  playing 
significantly  better  than  they  did 
when  they  finished  off  last  year. 
So  it's  quite  promising  to  be  start- 
ing off  the  season  with  them  at 
that  level  of  play,"  she  said. 

With  tough  competition  on  the 
horizon,  the  Blues  will  definitely 
have  to  count  on  all  of  their  play- 
ers to  keep  working  hard  and 
making  progress  if  success  isto  be 
achieved. 

"We're  the  type  of  team  that's 
going  to  need  everyone  to  contrib- 
ute a  significant  amount,  so  it 
means  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  al  1  of 
us,"  Drakich  remarked.  "We  have 
the  ability,  both  technically  and 
tactically,  so  in  order  for  us  to  be 
successful,  wejust  have  to  be  able 


Religious  Services 
on  Campus 

Sponsored  by 
Campus  Chaplains  Association 
-  an  officially  recognized 
Student  Service  at  U  of  T. 

Multi-faith: 

Christian,  Hindu,  Jewish, 
Muslim,  Wiccan,  Buddhist, 
Unitarian/Universalist. 

Providing: 

Counseling,  Worship  &  Prayer 
Services,  Festival  Celebrations, 
Retreats,  Seminars,  Weddings. 

Opportunities: 

make  friends,  explore  issues  of 
concern,  celebrate  holy  days, 
find  caring  personal  support. 

Call  978-8100  for  more  info. 

&  referral  to  appropriate  faith  group, 
e-mail: 

bob_shantz@campuslife.utoronto.ca 


to  sustain  this  ability  and  we're 
going  to  work  on  that  quite  a  bit." 

Cerny  feels  the  mental  aspects 
of  vol  leybal  1  need  to  be  addressed 
as  well. 

"We  have  to  worka  little  bit  on 
hesitation  because  we  are  a 
younger  group  of  players  and  a  lot 
of  them  are  a  little  bit  infimidated 
by  one  another.  Instead  of  going 
for  balls  and  being  a  leader,  we're 
just  struggling  with  everyone  find- 
ing it  within  themselves  and  know- 
ing that  they  can  do  it,"  she  said. 
"But  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  they  will." 

Veteran  setter  Barb  Krai  feels 


the  key  to  solving  these  problems 
is  communication. 

"I  think  our  strength  is  how 
well  we  get  along  with  one  another 
on  the  court...  and  the  support 
we  have  for  one  another  both  on 
and  off  the  court,"  she  said.  "We 
have  to  sustain  our  mental  focus 
because  we're  having  swings  dur- 
ing the  matches  and  we  must  take 
more  assertiveness  so  our  captain 
doesn't  have  to  do  all  the  work." 

The  Blues  play  their  second 
game  of  the  season,  tomorrow 
night  against  the  Ryerson  Rams, 
on  Ryerson's  home  court.  Game 
time  is  6  p.m. 


The  Blues  will  miss  the  presence  of  outside  hitter  Joe 
Kottoor,  who  is  taking  the  year  off  to  heal  from  knee 
injuries. 


Cafe'BCise^ 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

All  Day  Breakfast  $2.99 
Lunch  and  Dinner  from  $3.99 
cappacino  •  pastry  •  pasta  •  pizza  •  curry  •  falafel 
vegetarian  •  LLBO  •  something  for  everyone! 


Your  Neighbourhood  Cafe 
Low  Prices  &  Good  Food 

673  Spadina  Ave.  (at  Sussex) 
tel:  598-5522 

Monday  -  Saturday  9am  -  9pm 


I  Sussex 


o 
c 
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The  Harold  Innis  Research  Fovmdation  is  proud 
to  sponsor  a  lectxire  by  author  and  broadcaster 

Irshad  Manji 

Canada:  Why  Innis  Can  Save  Us 
(but  McLuhan  Can't!) 

Thursday,  November  6,  1997  5:00  p.m. 

Town  Hall 
Innis  College 
University  of  Toronto 
2  Sussex  Avenue 

For  More  Information  Call:  978-3424 


Canadian  MBA  Fair 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Interested  in  enhancing  your  degree? 

Get  an  MBAI 

Come  and  visit  with  representatives 
from  various  Business  Schools 

in  the  Atrium  of  the  Rotman  Centre^ 
105  St.  George  Street 

Date:  Thursday^  November  6^  1997 
Time:  1 1:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
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Women's  hockey  set 


Masquerading  men's 


for  another  big  year     hockey  beats  Laurentian 


Despite  losing  three  stars, 
Blues  revved  up  for  season 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


Start  with  this  situation;  take  a 
team  that  went  undefeated  during 
a  15-game  season  and  came  within 
an  overtime  goal  of  winning  the 
provincial  championship,  and 
subtract  their  three  best  players. 
What  do  you  get? 

If  that  team  is  the  women's 
hockey  Varsity  Blues,  you're 
looking  at  a  promising  and  confi- 
dent squad  that  is  poised  to  domi- 
nate Ontario  again  this  season. 

When  Jayna  Hefford,  Lori 
Dupuis,  and  Laura  Schuler  took 
this  season  off  from  the  Blues  to 
play  with  the  Canadian  Olympic 
team,  the  Blues  lost  nearly  half  of 
their  goal  production  from  last 
season.  HetTord  alone  had  23,  and 
without  some  of  their  top  scorers, 
the  question  of  where  their  of- 
fence would  come  from  quickly 
faced  the  team. 

Left    winiicr   Mary  Beth 


Chal loner,  an  assistant  captain 
who  is  entering  her  fifth  season 
with  the  team,  knows  what  is 
expected  of  herself  and  the  other 
returning  players.  "The  veterans 
have  to  take  their  game  to  the  next 
level.  We  wantto  prove  the  doubt- 
ers wrong,  and  play  how  we  can 
play,"  she  said. 

Fortunately  for  the  Blues,  the 
pressure  won't  fall  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  Chal  loner  and  the 
other  veterans  to  pick  up  the  scor- 
ing slack.  Head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  and  her  staff  have  had  all 
summer  to  anticipate  this  chal- 
lenge, and  have  done  some  solid 
recruiting  that  should  help  the 
team  as  well. 

"We're  gaining  confidence  in 
each  other,"  Hughes  said  of  her 
players.  "I  think  there  is  more 
even-ness  among  the  players,  and 
having  three  solid  lines  will  make 
a  difference  to  us." 

The  Blues  are  captained  this 
vear  by  A\\  MacMillan,  who  is  in 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


her  sixth  season  with  the  team. 
Also  returning  are  high-scoring 
forwards  Rhonda  Mitchell, 
Jacqueline  Cherevaty,  Sue  Ann 
Van  Damme,  and  assistant  cap- 
tain Jen  Rawson,  all  of  whom 
averaged  about  a  point  per  game 
last  season.  Joining  them  are  new- 
comers Sara  Hall.  Urszula  May, 
and  Heather  Richardson,  who 
have  all  shown  some  fine  speed 
and  scoring  touch  in  pre-season 
matches. 

U  of  T's  defence  core  is  led  by 
MacMillan  and  Christine  Etele, 
who  combined  for  27  points  last 
year  while  defending  the  blue  line. 
Behind  them  in  goal  this  season  is 
Wahnese  Antonioni,  who  is  re- 
turning to  the  team  after  a  year  off. 

Assistant  captain  Heather 
Vance  likes  what  she  sees  so  far 
from  her  team  in  the  pre-season. 
"Everyone  has  impressed  me,  and 
our  level  of  play  has  stepped  up. 
I  think  everyone  is  capable  of 
doing  the  job.  I'm  excited,"  she 
said. 

This  year  the  Blues  will  have 
more  to  play  for  than  ever  before, 
as  this  is  the  first  season  that  the 
CIAU  will  hold  anational  tourna- 
ment for  women's  hockey.  Per- 
haps even  more  inspirational  to  U 
off  is  the  fact  that  the  road  to  the 
nationals  will  go  right  through 
Varsity  Arena,  as  the  Ontario 
championships  will  be  held  there. 
These  factors  will  no  doubt  give 
the  Blues  all  the  motivation  they 
need  to  put  together  a  successful 
campaign. 

The  Blues  play  their  home 
opener  this  Sunday  at  Varsity 
Arena  against  the  Windsor  Lanc- 
ers. 


We're  recruiting 


fONOROLA 


Become  a  part  of  a  long-distance  communications  company  that  refuses  to  be  ordinary. 

City:  Toronto  Date:  November  5,  1997 

Location:  King  Edward  Hotel  Time:  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

Faculties:  Electrical  Engineering,  Computer  Engineering,  Computer  Science,  Marketing 
Visit  your  CAPS  for  more  information. 


Blues  also  defeat  Ryerson  for  weekend  sweep 


BYJEFFBRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

It  seemed  only  appropriate  that 
the  U  of  T  men's  hockey  team 
played  its  home  opener  on  Hal- 
loween night. 

The  Varsity  Blues  put  on  an 
interesting  costume  in  the  sec- 
ond period,  allowing  three  goals 
and  hardly  resembling  the  team 
.  that  out-worked  its  opponents, 
the  Laurentian  Voyageurs,  in 
the  opening  frame.  Fortunately, 
U  ofT  called  off  the  masquerade 
in  the  final  period,  and  prevailed 
by  a  6-4  margin  over  the  visitors 
from  Sudbur)'. 

The  Blues  came  out  of  the 
gate  quickly  in  the  initial  period, 
and  they  were  rewarded  for  their 
hustle  when  forward  Greg  Dellio 
rifled  a  slap-shot  past 
Laurenti  an  goaltender  Sean  Spen- 
cer. Later  in  the  period,  with  42 
seconds  left  to  go,  centre  and 
new  captain  Paul  Handley  took 
a  breakaway  pass  from 
defenceman  Joel  Ztnn  and 
promptly  scored  to  put  the 
home  side  up  by  a  2-0  score. 

It  was  in  the  middle  period 
though,  that  things  seemed  dif- 
ferent, particularly  at  the  begin- 
ning. Voyageur  head  coach  Stu 
Duncan  pulled  Spencer,  who 
was  injured,  in  favour  of  back- 
up Lyie  Zulak  to  start  the  frame. 
Zulak  proceeded  to  stop  1 5  of 
the  16  shots  he  faced  in  the 
period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rink, 
Laurentian  tied  the  game  up  on 
consecutive  suspect  goals  given 
up  by  U  of  T  goaltender  Rob 


Dykeman.  Both  shots  came  from 
the  face-off  circle:  the  first  just 
slid  along  the  ice,  and  although 
Dykeman  put  a  glove  on  the 
other,  it  skipped  underneath. 
Both  teams  exchanged  goals  be- 
fore the  stanza  was  over  to  make 
the  score  3-3. 

Laurentian  managed  to  score 
one  more  goal  before  the  Blues 
reverted  to  their  former  selves 
and  the  line  of  Handley,  Kent 
Williams,  and  Peter 
Andrikopoulos  took  charge.  At 
6: 1 0,  a  faJUng  Williams  fed  a  pass 
to  Andrikopoulos,  who  one- 
timed  a  shot  past  Zulak  for  the 
tying  goal.  And  then,  with  just 
overaminute  left,  Andrikopoulos 
again  converted  on  a  pass  to  put 
U  of  T  up  for  good. 

Whilethe  veteran  line  came  up 
with  the  heroics  on  the 
scoresheet.  Blues  head  coach 
Darren  Lowe  thought  his  other 
players  also  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  victory. 


"They're  going  to  have  to 
lead  our  team,  but  I  think  that 
we  have  to  have  some  contribu- 
tions from  other  people,  and  if 
they're  not  going  to  score,  then 
they're  going  to  play  well  de- 
fensively," said  Lowe.  "I 
thought  the  other  lines  and  the 
defencemen  played  quite  well 
defensively  tonight." 

In  net,  Dykeman  didn't  see  a 
lot  of  action,  facingjust  1 6  shots 
for  the  whole  game.  He  calmed 
down  the  rest  of  the  way  and 
made  the  occasional  critical  save 
when  he  had  to. 

U  of  T  ended  the  weekend  by 
defeating  Ryerson  9-4  on  Sat- 
urday night  at  Varsity  Arena. 
With  the  wins,  the  Blues  are 
now  3-1. 

They  have  two  more  games 
at  Varsity  Stadium  this 
upcoming  weekend,  feeing  Brock 
on  Friday  and  cross-town  rival 
York  on  Saturday.  Both  games 
are  at  7  p.m. 


ROUTLEDGE  BoOK  FaIR 


Nov.  1st  ■  16th,  1997 


Curiosity      Noise       Cruelty     Appetite       Skin  Nomadism 


Wy.  Pj\.  Pj^ 


The  Eight  Technologies  of  O^hmeis  is  a  bold  and 
provocative  rethinking  of  identities,  politics, 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  cultural  practices 
themselves.  In  this  unusual  collection,  Sue 
Gelding  asks  what  would  happen  to  our  cultural 
sensibility  if  we  were  to  stop  sterilizing  the 
wounds  of  the  postmodern  and  seriously 
acknowledge  the  possibilities  of  political 
freedom,  cultural  revolution,  fear,  flesh,  multiple 
ethics,  homelessness,  virtual  bodies,  boredom, 
anger,  experimenution,  art,— and  the  joys  and 
pains,  order  and  chaos  that  come  from  a  refusal 
to  be  comforted  by  the  easy  neat  and  clean 
catejorizations  of  "otherness." 
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Contamination  Dwelling 


^  20%  Off  All  Routledge  titles 


Literary  &  Cultural  Studies.  Philosophy,  Gender  Studies,  History. 
Psychology,  Politics,  Sociology.  Linguistics,  Classics,  Economics 

special  Orders  accepted.  Cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  discount 

offer  Available  at  the  St.  George  Campus  Bookstore  and  ,  c  t  o  r  ; 

Victoria  Bookstore  only.  *Course  materials  excluded.  ^bOOKSTORe) 

Victoria  University  Bookstore 

91  Chirles  St.W.  (Old  Vic)  Mon-Fri  8:45-6 
SatlO-S  /  Sun.  Closed  (416)  S8S-4574 


supported  by 


THIS 


Universit/  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St,  Koffler  Student  Centre 
Mon-Fri  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5  (416)  978-7907 

'books@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca  Special  Order  Dept.  (416)  9  78-792  I 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings 
every  Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the 
Toronto  Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St- 
West  at  Huron.  944-3636.    All  are 
welcome. 


FREE  CATS 

Clean,  healthy,  playful  and  affectionate. 
Neutered,  spayed  and  vaccinated. 
Female  is  black,  male  is  orange  tabby. 
Free  travel  case  and  1  itter  box.  Cal  1416- 
537-1727. 


YOGA  &  MEDITATION 

Club  forming  at  U  of  T  for  free  classes 
and  seminars.  Yogic  philosophical 
teachings.  Please  leave  message  with 
AnandaMarga  482-2609. 


HELPWANTED 


WORK  AT  HOME 

Set  your  own  hours!  P/T  or  F/T  mail 
handlers formailingcompany.  Sendname, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232)  126  -  268 
Parliament  Street,  Toronto,  ON  MSA  3  A4. 


MAILBOXES  ETC. 

401  /Dufferin  location  seekingSales  Assoc 
/Customer  Ser.  to  work  part-time  days. 
Duties  also  include  photocopying,  faxing, 
some  light  computer  work  and  customer 
service  etc.  Should  have  cashier  and 
sales  exper.  Please  fax  resume  at  905- 
629-002 1  between  4pm  -  8pm. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 

Centeris  now  hiring  dynamic, enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (416)967-0771. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Wrappers  -  Creative  customer  service 
oriented  individuals,  locations  -  Downtown 
Toronto,  Mississauga.  Managers to$8. 25 
/hour  +  bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7.15  / 
hour.  Full/Part  time,  December  1-24. 
416-536-5578. 


SKIERS  AND  BOARDERS 
WANTED 

Collingwood  private  ski  club  requires 
volunteers  to  assist  in  race  crew  program 
on  weekends,  in  exchange  for  free  ski 
privileges.  Training  provided.  Beginners 
welcome.  Forinformationcall  (905)457- 
4900. 


BUZZ STOP CAFE  BAR 

Bar  staff  /  Waitress  needed.  For  funky 
espresso  bar.  Weeknights  /weekends. 
Hardworking,  outgoing,  honest, 
enthusiastic.  No  experience  necessary. 
Immediately,  will  train.  928-0828. 


THE  ANGUS  REID  GROUP 

needs  weekend  interviewers  for  political 
and  consumer  polling.  No  sales.  $7.75 
p.hr.  Friday  5-10,  Sat.  1 1  -4,  Sun.  4-9.  Fax 
resumes  (attn  Kimberiey):  416-324-3021 . 
No  calls  please. 


SPANISH  SPEAKING  RA 

U  of  T  Research  project  on  schools  and 
families  requires  mature,  excellent  student 
with  an  interest  in  education  for  Part-time 
general  assistance,  interviewing, 
translation,  etc.  through  the  school  year. 
FAX  resume  to  978-6485. 


Miscellaneous 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removeable  disk  drive  2  GB-i-  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SSAE  to:  FUTURAl,  BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 


BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

Avala  Sport,  invites  all  interested  sporting 
enthusiasts  to  become  active  members  in 
a  new  men's/women's  league  to  play 
competitive,  recreational  or  co-ed 
basketball.  Please  call  (416)713-1896 
info  line. 


NEED  FRESH  MIND 

Feel  ti  red?  Cal  I  (4 1 6)  226- 1 07 1 . 


Services 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Guaranteed  treatment  of  acne.  Great  rates 
for  students.  Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic, 
921-1357,  1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical 
Arts  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, 
#700. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
JasonSwaine's964-1714. 


LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury, 
Slip  &  Fall ,  InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(4l  6)489-8890. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing. 
Excellent  Credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results!  (416) 
631-6492. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's 
office nearUniversity.  Steriledisposable 
needles.  Student  rates  available.  Free 
consultation  and  sample  treatment.  1 23 
Edward  Street,  979- 1331. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


NEED  HELP  WRITING 

in  English?  Doctor  English  will  edit  your 
material,  making  sure  it's  grammatically 
and  culturally  correct.  Check  us  out  at 
www.doctorenglish.com  soon. 


DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 

meaninglessandempty?  Toronto  Alliance 
Church  -  A  Place  to  Belong!  A  Place  to 
Meet  God!  Sundays,  250  Manning  Ave. 
703-8211. 


PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

for  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians.  'Fa$t,  easy, 
painless.  100%  sterile.  Studentdiscount. 
Free  consultation.  Body  waxing 
available.  Highly  qualified,  certified 
electrologist/aesthetician.  Medical  Arts 
Building,  1 70  St.  George  St.,  Ste.  #922. 
Universal  Clinic  of  Electrolysis.  961- 
8464. 


Tutoring 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PDEs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data 
sets.  Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to 
understand  answers  to  all  your  computing 
questions.  SPSS,  GLM,  LISREL.  All 
this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Toronto's 
foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:  322-5890. 
VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &  Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA,Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng; 
Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research, 
MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact 
tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  ineach 
class!  $6.60 /hour.  Francine  923-0466. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-n-,  Java  and  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  review.  Engineering  and  Math 
students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660 
or605-4193.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  avai lable  for  $  1 95 .  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www. prep. com  or 
Iearn@prep.com  or  (416)  410-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students,  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)  924-3240. 


MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary /College/University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  /7  days  /week. 
Don't  Wait  Until  It's  Too  Late!  Call: 
(416)665-2310. 


LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize, 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:  429-991 1. 


ADVANCED  ESL 

evening  classes:  Emphasis  on  listening 
and  speaking  skills.  Small  group;  qualified 
and  experienced  teacher;  competitive 
rates.  Call  Anna  Parry  (416)  964-0802. 


ECONOMICS  /  STATISTICS 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS.  8  year 
tutoringexperience.  Home  visited.  Former 
teaching  assistant.  Why  pay  agencies? 
Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical  Engineering, 
M. A.  Economics,  M.S.  Statistics.  (416) 
656-7938. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructoroffers  friendly, effectivetutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates,  960-9679. 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  born  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Eric 
at416-968-9849for  details. 


BUSINESS  &  M.B.A. 
STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting;  marketing; 
auditing;  economics;  OB  &  design; 
management;  strategic  management. 
MBA's,  CA's  &  CPA's  available  for 
help  &  tutoring.  CALL  (4 1 6)  963-8666. 


NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  eight 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
Call:  964-8 1 89. 


WORD 

Processing 

TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465- 
360224hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  CailJoe{TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's 
St.,  #225,  Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3 
Brimley  Road,  #404,  Scarborough  (267- 
2433). 


FLYING  FINGERS 

. .  .a  service  like  no  other.  Full  document 
preparation  services.  Transcription  of 
reports  and  interviews  are  our  specialty. 
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Field  hockey's  perfect  season  comes  to  end 


BYRAYORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

What  goes  around  comes  around, 
and  unfortunately,  the  field 
hockey  Blues'  time  had  come. 

Last  season,  the  Blues  went 
to  the  national  championship 
and  beat  the  host  University  of 
Victoria  Vikings  4-2  to  take  the 
gold  medal.  This  past  weekend, 
UVichad  its  chance  for  revenge. 
In  the  national  semifinal  on  Sat- 
urday, the  Vikes  shut  out  the 
Blues  2-0  on  their  home  field, 
Lamport  Stadium,  dashing  U  of 
T's  hopes  for  a  second  straight 
CIAU  crown. 

"T  thought  we  played  well," 
said  U  of  T  head  coach  Beth  Ali, 
whose  team  eventually  beat  York 
1-0  in  the  bronze  medal  game  to 
take  third  place.  "It  wasn't  a  bad 
game  for  us,  we  just  played  a 
really  good  team  and  lost.  Victoria 
played  great.  They  played  their 
best  game  that  I've  seen  them 
play  in  this  tournament,  and  they 
probably  played  better  than  they 
did  last  year  too." 

Going  into  the  match,  U  of  T 
outscored  its  opponents  7-1  in 


Blues  bronzed  by  eventual  champion  UVic 


TO  VICTORIA,  GO  THE  SPOILS:  UVic  drew  first  blood  against  U  of  T  and  never  looked  back. 


LUISA  SALERNOVARSITY 


the  preliminary  round  to  post 
two  victories.  UVic,  in  contrast, 
struggled  through  the  prelimi- 
naries with  a  loss  against  Al- 
berta and  defeated  Calgary  by 
the  only  slightest  of  margins. 
On  Saturday,  however,  their 
footprints  to  the  semifinal  were 
literally  washed  away  in  the 
torrential  rains  that  came  down 
on  Lamport. 

Only  eight  minutes  in,  the  Blues 
had  one  of  their  few  defensive 


lapses,  and  UVic  was  able  to  capi- 
talize.  Defender  Anna  Grimes, 
who  was  pinching  in,  knocked  in 
a  loose  ball  around  the  U  of  T 
crease,  and  gave  her  team  the  early 
lead. 

It  was  then  that  the  inclement 
weather  began  to  pour  down  on 
the  players,  and  it  never  let  up, 
which  would  prove  unfortunate 
for  U  of  T.  Just  moments  later,  the 
Blues  had  four  penalty  comers  in 
a  span  of  three  minutes,  but 


couldn't  convert  on  any  of  their 
opportunities,  hobbling  many  of 
their  passes  on  the  slicked-up 
surface. 

The  Blues  hemmed  the  Vikes 
in  their  own  end  and  continued 
the  pressure  into  the  second  half 
But  again,  the  Blues  couldn't 
convert  and  their  inability  to 
produce  the  equalizer  proved  to 
be  costly.  With  1 5  minutes  to  go, 
the  Vikes  broke  loose  from  their 
zone  and  into  U  of  T  territory. 


On  the  rare  offensive  opportu- 
nity, forward  Kristen  Taunton 
found  herself  all  alone  in  front  of 
the  Blues'  goal.  She  made  no 
mistake  when  she  received  the 
inevitable  pass,  tucking  it  in  be- 
hind helpless  goaltender  Allison 
Davies  to  put  UVic  up  by  two. 

The  Blues  fought  bravely  right 
up  until  the  final  whistle,  but  it 
was  apparent  a  victory  was  not  in 
the  cards  for  Varsity. 

Still,  the  Blues  had  something 


worthy  to  work  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  a  national  bronze 
medal.  They  bounced  back  with 
vigor,defeatingYork  1-Oinamatch 
more  dominating  for  the  Blues' 
side  than  the  score  might  suggest. 
Brenyn  Baynham  scored  the  lone 
marker,  giving  her  three  for  the 
tournament. 

"I  did  say  to  them  that  we  are 
in  the  top  three  in  the  country,  and 
that  this  game  would  be  the  hard- 
est game  to  play  [after  losing  to 
UVic],"  remarked  Ali.  "i  said  to 
them,  'It's  all  up  to  you  how 
badly  you  want  to  get  a  medal  at 
this  championship,  rather  than  go 
home  with  fourth  place.'" 

With  the  bronze,  U  of  T  ended 
yet  another  successful  campaign. 
Although  the  Blues  would  have 
liked  to  repeat  as  national  cham- 
pions, they  posted  a  21-1  record 
overall  and  came  away  with  the 
Ontario  championship,  which 
eluded  their  grasp  last  year. 

In  yesterday's  gold  medal  fi- 
nal, U  V  ic  defeated  Alberta  1  -0  to 
win  the  championship. 
Penalty  strokes:  Deb  Cuthbert 
and  Barb  Tyers  were  named  tour- 
nament all-stars. 


Soccer  denied  trip  to  nationals 

Mens  Blues  upset  by  fourth-place  York 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


Few  would  doubt  the  men's  soc- 
cer Varsity  Blues  had  the  talent 
and  intensity  necessary  to  win 
their  division,  and  few  would  ar- 
gue thatthey  wouldn't  have  made 
an  excellent  representative  at  the 
national  championships  later  this 
week  in  Halifax. 

However,  it  was  a  combination 
of  mental  errors,  unlucky  bounces 
and,  above  all.  a  hot  goalkeeper 
that  led  to  their  down  fal  1  when  the 
action  counted  most.  After  com- 
piling a  stellar  regular-season  and 
playoff  record  of  9-1-3,  the  Blues 
were  eliminated  from  the  univer- 
sity playoffs  last  Wednesday  when 
they  lost  1-0  to  the  York  Yeomen 
in  the  Ontario  East  Division  final. 

"Physically  we  were  prepared, 
but  mentally  our  minds  weren't  a 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  game," 
said  Toronto  midfielder  Stuart 
Black.  "We  kept  missing  those 
chances  that  in  any  other  game  we 
probably  would  have  put  away, 
and  it  cost  us." 

Despite  his  team's  missed 
chances,  head  coach  Jim  Lefkos 
was  able  to  take  the  loss  into  per- 
spective. "It's  the  nature  of  the 
sport.  [York]  played  tough,  and 


theirgoalie  had  an  amazinggame.. .  we 
couldn't  beat  him,"  he  said. 

"We  expected  a  tough  game. 
They  came  on  and  did  the  things 
they  had  to  do,  and  they  looked 
like  a  confident  team." 

Of  his  own  team,  Lefkos  added, 
"I'm  really  proud  of  them.  I  told 
them  before  the  game  that  as  long 
as  they  give  it  all  they've  got,  if 
we're  not  successful,  I  can  live 
with  it.  We  played  45  outstanding 
minutes  [in  the  second  half]. ..but 
it  wasn't  to  be  today." 

Playing  in  front  of  another  vo- 
cal Varsity  Stadium  crowd,  the 
Blues'  usually  potent  offence 
came  out  flat,  and  the  team  was 
forced  to  retreat  into  a  defensive 
shell  that  led  to  several  York  scor- 
ing chances  in  the  first  half  Goal- 
keeper Theo  Zagar  stood  his 
ground  yet  again  in  the  Toronto 
net,  and  while  the  team's  attack 
was  slow  in  gaining  momentum, 
he  and  the  four  fijllbacks  com- 
bined to  keep  the  Yeomen  at  bay. 

Thatis,  until  just  three  minutes 
before  hal  ftime.  Wh  i  le  fendi  ng  off 
another  York  attack,  the  Blues 
couldn't  corral  a  loose  ball  in  their 
crease  area.  A  header  by  Yeoman 
Irvin  Studin  found  the  back  of  the 
net,  marking  York's  first  goal 
against  Toronto  in  three  games 


this  season. 

The  one-goal  deficit  motivated 
the  Blues  as  the  second  hal  fbegan, 
and  their  previously  ineffective 
offence  clicked  into  gear.  Time 
and  time  again,  the  Blues  created 
golden  scoring  opportunities  for 
themselves,  but  each  time,  it  was 
either  a  goal  post,  a  referee's 
whistle,  or  mere  inches  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  equalizer. 

When  these  factors  weren't 
playing  a  role,  York  goalkeeper 
Sam  Virdo  definitely  was.  His 
acrobatics  snuffed  out  several  U 
of  T  chances,  and  as  the  match 
concluded,  the  frustration  could 
be  easily  seen  on  the  faces  of  the 
Varsity  players. 

"The  ball  wasn't  bouncing  our 
way...  We  had  our  chances  but  we 
just  didn't  score,"  said  Blues 
midfielder  Fonda  Mikrogianakis, 
who  was  in  on  many  of  the  close 
calls.  "They  scored  first,  and  that 
took  the  momentum  away  from 
us." 

But  he  adds  his  teammates  tried 
their  best. 

"What  we  had  left  we  left  on 
the  field,  and  we  gave  it  our  all." 

With  the  win,  York  advances  to 
the  six-team  national  champion- 
ships, hosted  this  weekend  by 
Dalhousie. 


The  men's  water  polo  tean 
this  past  week.  For  a  full  n. 


.>or  games 


Blue  and  white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Nov.  3 

TUESDAY 


HOCKEY:  women  -  at  York,  7:30  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  at  Ryerson,  women  at  6  p.m.,  men 
at  8  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

HOCKEY:  men  -  vs.  Brock  at  Varsity  Arena, 
7:30  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  at  Lakehead,  6:30  p.m. 

SATURDAY 
BADMINTON:  men  and  women  -  crossover  tour- 
nament at  Western,  10  a.m. 


CROSS  COUNTRY:  men  and  women  -  national  champion- 
ships at  Western,  times  TBA 

HOCKEY:  men  -  vs.  York  at  Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  at  Lakehead,  2  p.m. 
WATER  POLO:  women  -  vs.  Ottawa  at  McMaster,  4:15 
p.m.,  vs.  Queen's  at  McMaster,  9:15  p.m. 

SUNDAY 

BADMINTON:  men  and  women  -  crossover  tournament  at 
Westem,  10  a.m. 

HOCKEY:  women  -  vs.  Windsor  at  Varsity  Arena,  5 
p.m. 

WATER  POLO:  women  -  vs.  Carleton  at  McMaster,  4:15 
p.m.,  vs.  Brock  at  McMaster,  9:15  p.m. 


Hockey 

Men  vs  Brock 

Friday,  Nov.  7  @ 7: 30pm 

Men  vs  York 

Satxirday,  Nov.  8  @  7:30pm 

Women  vs  Windsor 

Sunday,  Nov  9  @  5:00pm 


(all  access!) 


I  sport 


pass 
97-98 


Varsity  Arena 
Tickets  are  $3  for  students 
SPORT AXS  PASS  holders 

get  in  FREE 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  October  27 

Vidak  Curie  -  Basketball 
Allison  Davies  -  Field  Hockey 
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/  Ufiinkl'man 
average  student — 
I'm  in  debt  and  it 
just  seems  stupid  to 
even  think  about 
investing  in  the 
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Market  nose  dive  felt 
on  campus  p.7 
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SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Tennis  men's  doubles 
strikes  gold  p.l6 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


Roach  galore  p.8 


Mel  blasts  from  the  past 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


As  the  horse  race  for  Megacity  mayor 
enters  its  final  stretch,  a  blast  from  the  past 
may  be  in  order  for  those  still  decidingupon 
whom  to  wage  their  bet. 

Turn  back  the  pages  to  the  late  '80s,  the 
discerning  spotlight  should  land  on  thequiet 
scandal  rocking  North  York  during  Mayor 
Mel  Lastman's  tenure. 

The  date  was  May  1 9, 1 987  and  North 
York  Council  was  abuzz  with  corruption 
theories  and  finger-pointing. 


Councillors  had  met  to  decide  which 
lucky  company  would  be  awarded  a  $  1 .8 
million  contract  providing  a  bulk-garbage 
collection  systemforthecity. 

The  topic  may  not  seem 
sexy,  but  the  ensuing  fallout 
from  this  historic  meeting 
certainly  had  pulses  racing 
during  the  years  of  police 
investigation  which  ensued. 

An  American  company  called  Reuter 
Inc.  was  vying  for  the  contract,  along  with 
four  others.  Reuter  had  missed  the  dead- 
line to  submit  its  application,  but  in  the 


meantime  the  bids  of  the  other  companies 
had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Reuter' s  late  bid  was  accepted  and  the 
other  companies  were 
asked  to  resend  their  ap- 
plications. Some  council- 
ors walked  into  the  May 
9  meeting  more  than  a 
I  i  ttle  mi  ffed,  feari  ng  Reuter 
had  been  given  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  others — since  there 
was  a  possi bil ity  Reuter  mani pulated  i  ts  bi d 
by  attaining  the  'lost'  submissions. 
But  the  meeting  really  reached  a  pitch 


when  councillor  Howard  Moscoe  revealed 
that  fellow  councillor  Mario  Gentile  had 
made  55  long  distance  calls  from  his  North 
York  office  to  company  president  Paul 
Reuter' s  office  before,  during  and  after  the 
span  of  the  first  bidding  process — theone  of 
which  Reuterclaimed  he  was  not  informed. 

The  stench  of  foul  pi  ay  was  i  n  the  ai  r  and 
thecouncil  decided  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  award  any  company  the  contract  at 
that  time.  This  is  when  Lastman  revealed 
his  leadership  skills  and  an  interesting  his- 
tory unfolds. 

•  Please  see  Lastman,  page  2 


Next  great  stop: 
Hong  Kong 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

As  the  mini-team  University  of 
Toronto's  trip  to  Hong  Kong 
takes  off  this  week  on  a  com- 
bined fundraisi  ng,  research  pro- 
motion and  recruitment  gig,  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  about  its 
merits. 

A  local  version  of  last  year's 
Team  Canada  trip,  when  top  uni- 
versity administrators  and  aca- 
demics went  on  a  fundraising 
and  recruitment  tour,  U  of  T's 
dozen-persondelegation  is  hop- 
ing to  hit  the  jackpot  in  the  lucra- 
tive Paci  ftc  Rim  to  help  stem  the 
drought  created  by  the  public 
pull-out  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Vice  president  and  chief  de- 
velopment officer  Jon 
Dellandrea,  who  left  for  Hong 
Kong  on  Monday,  says  seeking 
donations  for  the  university's 
$400million  campaign  is  one  of 
the  main  purposes  for  the  trip, 
along  with  strengthening  research 
ties  and  keeping  good  relations 
with  the  largest  pool  of  alumni 
outside  of  Toronto. 

"What  we  are  seeking  to  at- 
tract support  for  are  the  priorities 
of  the  academic  divisions,"  said 
Del  landrea  about  f  undrai  si  ng  i  n 
Hong  Kong.  U  of  T  brought 


home  over  $  1 2  million  in  dona- 
tions after  the  1996  trip,  half  of 
which  came  after  just  the  first 
five  days. 

Costs  of  the  trip,  for  which  the 
public  affairs  department  was 
unable  to  provide  an  estimate, 
are  being  split  amongst  the  $21 
million  great  minds  campaign 
budget,  the  research  and  inter- 
national relations  office  and  indi- 
vidual faculties  and  departments. 

Confirmed  Gullivers  travelling 
this  week includeChancellor  Hal 
Jackman,  the  director  of 
Scofiabank.  Hewill  be  presiding 
over  the  second  annual  Hong 
Kong  convocation  ceremony  of 
about  50  students. 

The  cheapest  possible  route  is 
an  economy  ticket  on  Cathay 
Pacific  Airline — starting  at 
$  1 ,9 1 5  before  taxes — and  trans- 
lates into  a  minimum  cost  of 
$23,000  for  a  dozen  travellers. 

One  notch  up  into  business 
class  renders  a  bill  of  $4,739  per 
ticket,  which  rings  in  abill  of  over 
$56,000  for  the  dozen. 

Although  Sue  Bloch-Nevitte, 
director  of  public  affairs,  con- 
firmed that  U  of  T  travellers  do 
not  normally  fly  first  class,  in  this 
case  acost  of  $7,305,  she  did  say 
there  is  individual  flexibility  in 
upgrading  seats  from  economy 
to  business. 


Noooooooobody  knows  a  sales  pilch  like  Mcl  Lastman. 


DAVID  lAURENCE 


Dellandrea  says  even  though 
the  tripbrings  together  fiindraisers 
and  researchers,  there  must  al- 
ways remain  a  clear  delineation 
between  donations  and  research 
contracts. 

"If  there  are  'deliverables,'  if 


the  organization  is  getting  spe- 
cific tangible  benefits,  it's  by 
definition  not  a  donation,"  he 
said  at  the  fall  launch  of  The 
Campaign. 

The  10-day  jaunt  to  Asia  in- 
cludes a  research  symposium  at 


which  U  of  T  faculty  members 
from  medicine,  computer  engi- 
neering, computer  science  and 
mathematics  will  be  in  attend- 


•  Please  see  Team,  page  3 


Anti-APEC  student  protesters  arrested  at  UBC 


University  prez  the  target 


BY  WOLF  DEPNER  AND 
DOUGLAS  QUAN 

VANCOUVER  (CUP)— Two 
demonstrators  spent  several  days 
injailaftertemporarily  refusing 
to  agree  to  bail  conditions  not  to 
protest  at  the  home  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

Jonathan  Oppenheim,  Victo- 
ria Scott  and  Caleb  Sigurgeirson, 
all  UBC  students,  were  charged 
with  criminal  mischief  following 
a  protest  last  Friday  at  the  on- 
campus  residence  of  university 
president  Martha  Piper.  While 
Sigurgeirson  signed  the  bail  con- 
dition shortly  after  beingcharged, 
Scott  waited  until  late  Monday 
afternoon  to  do  so.  Oppenheim 
was  released  on  Tuesday. 

The  three  were  arrested  after 
protesters  used  washable  marker 
to  write  slogans  on  the  atrium  of 
the  president's  residence  pro- 
testing the  upcoming  Asia  Pa- 
cific Economic  Conference 
(APEC),  parts  of  which  are  tak- 
ing place  at  the  UBC  campus. 


The  three  are  members  of 
APEC-Alert,  a  group  organized 
to  protest  the  upcoming  confer- 
ence. In  addition  to  objecfing  to 
some  APEC  nations'  refusal  to 
address  human  rights  issues  in 
theircounu^,  they  also  disapprove 
of  having  the  leaders  of  Chinaand 
Indonesia,  twocountries  with  no- 
torious human  rights  records,  vis- 
ifing  the  UBC  campus. 

"If  they  want  to  limit  protest- 
ing on  campus,  they  have  to  get 
a  court  injunction  and  they  are 
trying  to  get  around  that  with 
bogus  charges,"  Oppenheim  said 
in  a  telephone  interview  from  the 
Downtown  Pre-Trial  Centre  last 
weekend.  "We  want  the  court  to 
decide,  not  the  RCMP." 

Ali  Yusuf,  the  lawyer  repre- 
senfing  Oppenheim  and  Scott, 
said  at  the  bail  hearing  Monday 
that  barring  the  students  from 
protesting  at  Piper's  residence 
stripped  them  of  their  Charter 
rights  to  peaceful  assembly. 

'The  student  protest  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  cry  in  the 
night,"  he  said. 


Scott  said  she  agreed  to  the 
bail  conditions  only  after  being 
told  she  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Bumaby  Correctional  Cen- 
tre for  Women.  She  said  she  was 
afraid  of  going  to  the  institution. 

But  in  an  interview  after  her 
release,  Scott  said  she  couldn't 


promise  that  she  won't  return  to 
protest  at  the  president' s  house. 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  a  really 
spontaneous  person  so  I  can't 
be  sure  about  what  I'll  do  in  the 
future,"  she  said. 

Andrew  Epstein,  a  Vancou- 
ver lawyer,  says  it  was  unusual 


for  the  RCMP  to  take  Scott  and 
Oppenheim  into  custody  at  all. 
He  says  normal  procedure  for 
mischief  cases  is  to  issue  a  ticket 
requiring  the  recipient  to  appear 
in  court  to  be  formally  charged. 

•  Please  see  Prez,  page  2 


Sexual  stamina  heralded 
as  a  Canadian  thing 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

Not  only  are  Canadians  having 
more  sex,  but  they  are  doing  it 
longer,  according  to  a  recent 
sex  survey. 

The  world  wide  survey ,  con- 
ducted by  the  condom  company 
Durex  Sheik,  is  based  on  three 
criteria:  partnersatisfaction.lime 
spent  on  sexual  intercourse  and 
frequency  of  sex. 

In  raw  numbers,  the  survey 
found  that  the  number  of  times 
Canadians  have  sex  per  year  is 
up  to  112  times — an  increase 
from  102  last  year. 


Although  a  yearly  average, 
for  some  U  of  T  students  the 
number  is  anything  but  average. 

"It's  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  But  it's  outrageous, 
there's  no  way  that  the  number 
is  right,"  said  second  year  stu- 
dent SharifaGonez.  "If  it  is,then 
that' s  a  lot  of  sex."  She  adds  that 
she  doesn't  know  very  many 
people  who  are  having  that  much 
sex,  attributing  this  mostly  to  stu- 
dents' time  limitations. 

While  not  amongthemost  sexu- 
ally active  nationalities,  Canadians 
definitely  make  it  count  when  they 
do  have  sex.  In  the  sexual  stamina 
category,  Canada  finished  second 


behind  the  US  in  time  spent  on 
sexual  intercourse.  With  noother 
competitors  close  in  sight,  Cana- 
dians spend  a  leisurely  24.4  mi  n- 
utes  compared  to  the  Ameri- 
cans' 25.3  minutes. 

"That's  really  funny.  So  we 
are  actually  doing  good  over 
here,"  saidGonez  while  trying 
to  control  her  laughter. 

While  this  time  may  be  ac- 
ceptable for  Gonez,  it  is  not  for 
Aki  Cbnstantinou,  a  St.  Michael '  s 
student.  Constantinou  says  24.4 
minutes  is  not  longenough  to  be 
able  to  fully  enjoy  sex. 

•  Please  see  Sexy,  page  2 
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Teachers  strike  continues    Lastman  lied  to  council 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsi  ty  Staff 

Despite  rumblings  yesterday 
that  the  teachers'  province-wide 
protest  may  take  a  different 
form,  the  strike  continues  una- 
bated today. 

After  negotiations  broke 
down  on  Tuesday  night — the 
day  after  ihe  Attorney  General 
failed  to  convince  a  judge  to 
order  the  1 26,000  striking  teach- 
ers back  to  work — the  govern- 
ment presented  its  final  ~ 
amendments  to  Bili  160tothe 
legislative  clerk. 

The  government  set  Nov.  5 
at  5  p.m.  as  its  artificial  dead- 
line for  any  amendments  to 
the  legislation. 

"It's  a  vehicle  which  will 
improve  the  quality, efficiency 
and  accountability  of  educa- 
tion," education  minister 
David  Johnson  told  reporters 
last  night  about  Bill  1 60  in  its 
proposed  amended  form.  "It's" 
a  bandwagon  that  everyone  will 
jump  on." 

At  the  same  time,  Johnson 
refused  to  retract  Premier  Mike 
Harris'  comment  of  last  week 
about  plans  to  cut  another  $500 
to  $700  million  from  the  system 
or  refute  the  leaked  document 
earmarking  $667  million  in  sav- 
ings to  be  had  through  the  bill. 

"I  have  no  target  of  any  par- 
ticular amount,"  said  Johnson. 
"Therewill  certainly  be  savings 
achieved." 

But  rather  than  announce  an 
end  to  the  strike  and  jump  on 
board  with  a  bill  they  still  say 
will  translate  into  irreparable 
harm  to  the  public  education 
system,  the  teachers  unions  con- 


firmed  }a.st  night  that  the  strike 
remains  ongoing. 

"This  protest  continues," 
Eileen  Lennon,  the  president  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  told  re- 
porters at  Queen's  Park. 
'Teachers  today  are  saddened 
and  angry  by  the  intransigence 
of  this  government. 

"The  government  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince," Lennon  added  about  its 
refusal  to  incorporate  proposals 
from  teachers,  parents,  academ- 

"Joe  Stalin  would 
be  proud  of  this 
piece  of 
legislation." 

-  Howard  Hampton, 
leader  of  the  Ontario  NOP 

ics,  school  boards  and  trustees 
into  the  bill.  *The  government  is 
determined  to  rule  in  isolation." 

According  to  polling  data  re- 
leased yesterday,  56  per  cent 
disapproved  of  the  government' s 
education  reform  package  and 
63  percent  said  the  government 
should  withdraw  the  parts  of  Bill 
160  which  strip  teachers  of  col- 
lective bargaining  power.  And 
while  36  per  cent  support  the 
government ,  45  per  cent  side  wi  th 
the  teachers. 

Still,  Johnson  remains  confi- 
dent things  will  move  forward. 

"We  have  now  passed  the 
deadl  ine,"  he  said.  "What' s  hap- 
pened in  the  past  is  water  under 
the  bridge,"  he  added,  despite 


being  called  a  liar  by  a  union 
leader  the  day  prior. 

Lennon,  however,  says  the 
fight  for  public  education  is  not 
over. 

"Pressure  can  still  be  brought 
to  bear,"  she  s^id,  adding  stu- 
dents' long  term  benefits  are  at 
the  forefront  of  striking  teach- 
ers' minds. 

"They  certainly  use  a  centrist 
method  of  operation,  it's  quite 
dictatorial,"  Lennon  said.  "They 
seem  to  want  to  ram  through 
their  agenda  no  matter 
what." 

The  219-page  bill 
amending  37  different  stat- 
utes which  are  now  law  if 
pas.sed,  will  terminateexist- 
ing collecti  ve agreements  be- 
tween school  boards  and 
teachers'  organizations  and 
allow  Cabinet  to  make  deci- 
sions about  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 
The  Cabinet  meets  in  pri- 
vate and  members  must 
swear  an  oath  that  discussions 
remain  so. 

Howard  Hampton,  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in 
Ontario,  says  the  government' s 
desire  to  go  full  steam  ahead 
despite  public  resistance  speaks 
to  its  management  style. 

"The  model  of  education  they 
have  in  mind  is  a  command 
model,  Kremlin-like,"  said 
Hampton.  "Joe  Stalin  would  be 
proud  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion." 

Today ,  a  group  of  teachers  will 
be  protesting  outside  iheToronto 
Sun  building  to  protest  the  pa- 
per's coverage  of  the  strike.  And 
at  2  pm,  there  will  be  a  mass 
teachers'  rally  at  Queen's  Park. 
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LASTMAN  LIES 

Lastman  walked  into  a  June  15, 
1 987  meeting  hoping  to  clear  the 
council's  name  and  set  aside  all 
talk  of  improprieties.  He  told 
councillors  that  he  had  commis- 
sioned an  investigation  from  promi- 
nent  auditors  Coopers  and 
Lybrand.  Lastman  is  publicly 
quoted  telling  council  that  the  re- 
port "did  not  find  any  wrongdoing 
among  any  members  of  council" 
and  "lifted  the  cloud." 

But  if  there  was  a  source  for 
Lastman's  assurances,  it  certainly 
wasn't  the  auditor's  report. 

In  a  copy  of  the  report  obtained 
by  the  Varsit}\  it  is  clear  the 
Coopers  and  Lybrand  nevereven 
investigated  Gentile  or  any  other 
members  of  council. 

And  their  conclusion  does  quite 
the  opposite  from  clearing  the 
council — it  reads  as  a  warning, 
telling  the  council  to  scrap  the 
skewed  competition. 

"Given  the  circumstances,  we 
recommend  that  the  city  of  North 
York  not  award  the  tender  at  this 
time.  We  believe  the  deficiencies 
noted  in  the  process  are  signifi- 
cant and  sufficient  to  question  the 
fairness  of  the  process  to  all  sup- 
pliers," it  states. 

It  also  advised  council  to  ex- 
clude Renter  from  the  competi- 
tion if  they  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  awarding  the  contract. 

But  Lastman  refused  to  show 
council  members  the  report  and 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  rely  on 
his  characterization  of  it.  With 
minds  set  at  ease,  they  awarded 
Reuter  an  almost  $2  million  con- 
tract. 

Moscoe  says  Lastman's  mis- 
representation combined  with  his 
refusal  to  disclose  the  report  cost 
the  city  dearly. 

"He  lied  tolhe  council.  Hetold 
the  council  that  the  Cooper  and 
Lybrand  report  gave  us  a  clean 


bill  of  health,"  he  said.  "Why  was 
he  covering  up?  I  don' t  know." 

BIG  BILL 
But  Moscoe  says  Lastman's  be- 
haviour that  day  led  North  York 
into  a  $  1 .8  million  contract  they 
should  have  never  signed. 

"It  smelled.  It  allowed  us  to  get 
into  a  contract  we  ought  never  to 
have  gotten  into,"  he  said. 

"It  should  have  been  public,  the 
public  paid  for  it,"  Moscoe  added, 
saying  he  tried  unsuccessfully  for 
years  to  gai  n  access  to  the  report. 

Despite  the  report's  suppres- 
sion, suspicions  eventually  mani- 
fested themselves  in  a  full-scale 
civilian  probe. 

After  a  multi-million  police  in- 
vestigation. Gentile  plead  guilty  in 
1994  to  accepting  a  bribe  from 
Reuter  in  return  for  his  assistance 
in  getting  the  North  York  con- 
tract. GenUle  became  the  only 
municipal  politician  in  North  York 
history  to  be  convicted  and  jailed 
formunicipal  corruption,  influence 
peddling,  income  tax  evasion  and 
accepting  over  $  1 50,000  i  n  bribes. 

Even  on  the  very  day  Gentile 
was  charged  by  police  in  1991, 
Lastman  is  publicly  quoted  as  say- 
ing the  city  had  checked  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the 
awarding  of  the  Reuter  contract 
and  found  "everything  above 
board." 

REPORT  VANISHES 
Meanwhile,  the  report  which  had 
the  power  to  prevent  this  mess 
vanished. 

In  September  of  1 994  the  city 
of  North  York  refused  media  re- 
quests for  the  report  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
claiming  it  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Yet,  a  few  short  months  later 
the  report  was  personally  sent  by 
Lastman  to  some  North  York 
councillors  (eight  years  after  the 
contract  was  awarded). 

Even  more  curiously  in  1996, 
Lastman  publicly  said  that  he  had 


never  read  the  1 2  page  auditor's 
report — despite  having  assured 
council  in  1 987  that  he  had. 

'That  seems  ludicrous  to  say 
he  never  read  the  report  and  yet 
go  before  council  and  say  it  gave 
us  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  refuse 
to  release  it,"  said  Moscoe. 

"I  think  that  was  the  lowest 
ebb  in  the  history  of  North  York," 
he  added. 

Currently,  Lastman' s  spokes- 
person says  the  campaign  team 
would  prefer  not  to  comment  on 
the  matter. 

"I  think  the  record  has  spoken 
foritself  If  [Lastman]  wasquotcd 
as  saying  something  at  the  time 
he  will  stand  by  that,"  said  Sheila 
White,  when  asked  about 
Lastman's  1987  representation  of 
the  report  and  later  claim  neverto 
have  read  it. 

"We  would  be  very  interested 
to  know  what  Howard  Moscoe 
and  others  are  saying  but  we  have 
no  comment  on  the  matter  right 
now,"  she  added. 

"As  far  as  I  know  the  matter 
was  put  to  rest,"  White  said. 

Moscoe  says  it  appears 
Lastman  was  left  untouched  by 
the  hubbub. 

"I  guess  the  Mayor  wasn't  too 
affected  by  it,  because  he  gave 
the  guy  a  key  to  the  city,"  Moscoe 
said,  adding  he  finds  this  highly 
ironic  since  Gentile  has  yet  to 
complete  his  parole. 

Keys  to  the  city  are  awarded 
as  a  symbolic  honour  to  those 
who  have  served  the  city  well. 

"Imagine  giving  a  convicted 
felon  a  key  to  the  city.  1  guess 
everybody  better  lock  their 
doors,"  quipped  Moscoe. 

Moscoe  says  this  history  does 
not  bode  well  for  Lastman's  lead- 
ership in  the  Megacity. 

"He  clearly  demonstrated  thai 
he  has  the  ability  to  cover  up 
nasty  scandals,  let' s  hope  wedon't 
have  anything  to  cover-up  in  the 
Megacity." 


Sexy  Canadians 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

"That  is  sad,  the  time  should  be 
longer.  I've  spend  a  longer  time 
than  that  having  sex  in  a  car,"  he 
said. 

Although  Canadians  are  having 
more  sex  and  doing  well  in  the 
stamina  category,  they  aren't  in 
the  top  of  the  heap  in  the  category 
of  best  lover.  With  the  French 
winning  out  as  the  best  lovers, 
Canadians  slip  down  to  the  sev- 
enth o  veral  I  spot — behind  the  Ital- 
ians, Americans,  South  Africans, 
Brits  and  Australians. 

Hong  Kong  came  in  last. 

But  Canadians  think  they're 
sexier  than  they  really  are — with 
74  percent  of  them  ranking  them- 
selves as  one  of  the  top  three 
sexiest  nations. 

This  category  is  contested 


among  U  of  T  students. 

"I  think  we  are  very  sexy,"  said 
Gonez,  conceding  that  Canadians 
may  not  necessarily  be  as  sexy  as 
the  French  or  Italians,  but  are  defi- 
nitely more  sexy  than  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  same  sentiments  were  ech- 
oed by  Humberto  Carolo,  one  of 
the  coordinators  of  the  U  of  T's 
Sex  Education  Centre. 

"I  think  that  Canadians  are  very 
sexy  because  we  are  so  culturally 
diverse." 

But  Constantinou  disagrees. 

"1  think  in  Toronto,  there's  too 
much  attitude.  Everyone  thinks  that 
they  have  it  in  them  to  become 
super  models.  I  think  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple need  a  reality  check." 

The  i  ssue  of  safety  and  condom 
use  was  one  of  the  main  focuses 
of  the  survey.  But  even  though 


Canadians  are  concerned  about 
HIV,  they  still  place  greater  im- 
portance on  partner  satisfaction. 

'The  survey  results  indicate  a 
decreasing  concern  for  HIV, 
STDs  and  unplanned  pregnancies 
which,  coupled  with  an  increasing 
preoccupation  for  sexual  pleas- 
ure, makes  for  a  potentially  lethal 
mix,"  said  Sonya  Agnew,  director 
of  marketing  for  Julius  Schmid  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  the  distributors  of 
Durex  condoms  in  Canada. 

Carolo  expressed  concern  for 
the  current  attitude  people  have 
when  it  comes  to  AIDS. 

"People  are  always  convinced 
that  they  are  invincible.  People  never 
associate  the  AIDS  virus  with  them- 
selves," he  said.  "Andeven  though 
a  lot  of  people  are  aware  of  AIDS, 
theydon'tnecessarilyhavetheskills 
to  negotiate  safe  sex." 


Prez  gets  unwanted  house  visitors 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

APEC- Alert's  media  releases, 
however,  have  emphasized  the 
possibility  of  arrests  at  protest 
events.  In  a  press  release  sent  out 
last  week  to  alert  Vancouver  me- 
dia to  a  weekly  ball  hockey  game 
inPiper'sdriveway,  wrote:"UBC 
students  to  risk  arrest  three  times 
this  week  as  opposition  to  APEC 
grows." 

Friday's  arrests  followed  an 
APEC-Alert  protest  rally  on  the 
UBC  campus.  Carrying  placards 
condemning  corporatization  on 
campus  and  accompanied  by  per- 
cussion instruments,  24  protesters 
met  near  the  Goddess  of  Democ- 
racy statue  and  embarked  on  a 
tourof  what  Scottcalled  "the  seven 
scary  sightsof  corporate  domina- 


tion" on  campus. 

After  rallying  outside  Piper's 
office  and  the  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology, where  part  of  the  APEC 
summit  will  be  held,  the  group 
headed  to  Piper' s  backyard  where 
workers  were  finishing  the  con- 
struction of  a  $400,000  atrium  for 
the  summit.  The  federal  govern- 
ment paid  for  the  project. 

As  workers  made  minor  repairs 
to  the  president's  residence,  pro- 
testers scribbled  slogans  like 
"APEC  iscoming  Head  for  Hills" 
and  "Act  like  a  Human  —  not  like 
a  President"  on  the  atrium. 

Shiraz  Dindar,  a  member  of 
APEC-Alert,  says  it's  hard  to  get 
the  anti- APEC  message  out  at  UBC. 
"We'rejust  beginning  to  try  to  get 
our  message  through,"  he  said. 

And  he  says  he  defends  the  meth- 


ods used  by  APEC-Alert  to  do  so. 

"What  we  have  done  is  really 
petty  compared  to  what  others 
have  done.  The  severity  of  APEC 
calls  upon  severe  measures.  Peo- 
ple are  being  shielded  from  what's 
happening." 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year 
that  a  protest  against  the  APEC 
summit  has  resulted  in  arrests  on 
the  UBC  campus.  In  late  Septem- 
ber, two  UBC  students  were  ar- 
rested after  they  painted  circles 
around  the  Goddess  of  Democ- 
racy statue  which  stands  outside 
the  student  union  building. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto, 
some  have  already  said  they  plan 
to  protest  George  Bush's  sched- 
uled evening  visit  to  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Pnchard '  s  house  dur- 
inghisNov.  19  visit  to  Toronto. 
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Governors  ignore  boisterous  crowd 


sticker-mania  abounds  on 
clothing,  furniture  and  walls 


BYVITOM.  LABATE 

Protesters  abounded  but  gover- 
nors were  in  short  supply  at  the 
most  controversial  Governing 
Council  meeting  in  recent  history. 

Over  two  hundred  students,  fac- 
ulty, alumni  and  community  mem- 
bers descended  onto  the  cham- 
bers on  Monday  night. 

And  as  soon  as  attendees  caught 
sight  of  the  mediacameras  filming 
a  handful  of  unimpressed  protest- 
ers chanting  outside  Simcoe  Hall, 
they  knew  something  was  askew 
inside. 

Community  members  were  up 
in  arms  about  the  council's  deci- 
sion to  grant  former  US  president 
and  CIA  director  George  Bush  an 
honorary  degree.  Many  were  also 
outraged  by  the  university's  mis- 
treatment of  former  U  of  T  seis- 
mologist Kin  Yip  Chun,  who  al- 
leges racial  bias  in  the  university's 
hiring  practices. 

As  the  crowd  gathered  in  the 
chambers  the  usual  dynamic,  a 
crowded  table  of  governors  and 
an  empty  gallery,  was  reversed. 

The  chair  of  the  Governing 
Council  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der amid  a  sea  of  placards  touting 
harsh  messages  and  a  swarm  of 
empty  council  chairs.  Doubling  as 
the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, it  was  unlike  any  board  meet- 
ing Anthony  Comper  has  had  to 
chair.  At  the  head  of  the  table  with 


U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard, 
everywhere  he  turned  scathing 
indictments  of  the  university  glared 
back  at  him. 

Whether  the  placard  read  'Jus- 
tice for  Dr.  Chun,'  'WillPolPotbe 
next?'  or  simply  'Nicaragua 
1 980s,'  the  message  was  the  same: 
the  university  is  behaving  unjustly. 

Stickers  plastered  on  clothing, 
furniture  and  walls  with  simple 
slogans  like  'Bush  Off  and 
'Prichard  is  a  corporate  pig'  sent  a 
message  to  the  governors — and 
left  a  clean-up  job  for  administra- 
tive staff  and  ungrateful  gover- 
nors styling  new  coat  adornments. 

The  much  anticipated  Chun 
address  started  things  off  with  a 
look  at  systemic  racism  at  U  of  T. 
Gazing  at  a  group  of  predomi- 
nantly white  faces,  Chun  appealed 
to  governors  to  investigate  his 
claim  that  systemic  racism  in  fac- 
ulty appointments  exists  at  U  of  T. 

He  also  asked  that  they  con- 
sider the  exploitation  of  scholars 
from  visible  minorities  at  the  uni- 
versity. No  questions  were  asked 
about  Chun's  presentation  and 
governors'  efficiendy  movedonto 
the  next  agenda  item. 

Chun's  words  were  matched 
by  Arts  and  Science  Students' 
Union  executive  member  Chris 
Ramsaroop's  impassioned  speech 
about  what  has  gone  wrong  at  this 
institution.  After  naming  U  of  T  as 
a  racist  institution  and  pointing  to 


the  portraits  of  distinguished  white 
men  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers 
as  the  most  immediate  example, 
Ramsaroop  took  full  advantage  of 
the  floor. 

Although  granted  a  mere  five 
minutes  to  speak  about  Chun's 
case,  Ramsaroop  let  loose.  Citing 
the  ironies  of  granting  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  law  to  a  person  who 
has  actually  broken  the  law, 
Ramsaroop  didn '  t  have  the  ti  me  to 
get  bogged  down  in  details. 

"Honorary  degrees  are  meant 
to  honour  those  individuals  who 
are  exemplary,"  said  a  passionate 
Ramsaroop.  "We  do  not  want  any 


association  with  an  individual  who 
has  so  much  blood  on  theirhands." 

Despite  Ramsaroop's  passion- 
ate soliloquy  to  stoned  faced  gov- 
ernors, he  was  sull  able  to  finagle 
more  time  from  the  chair.  Comper 
unsuccessfully  interrupted 
Ramsaroop  in  the  interest  of  time. 
"Mr.  Ramsaroop,"  he  said.  Una- 
bashed, Ramsaroop  continued. 

"Mr.  Ramsaroop,  we'  re  now  at 
thedouble  prescribed  time,"  added 
a  persistent  Comper. 

But  some  spectators  wanted 
the  show  to  go  on. 

"Hey,  Hal's  getting  a  good 
chuckle,  continue,"  quipped  some- 


Team  U  of  T  goes  to  Hong  Kong 


•  Continued  from  front  page 

RESEARCH  AND  RETURNS 

Vice  president,  research  and  in- 
ternational relations  Heather 
Munroe-Blum  says  she  will  be 
making  aquick  visit  to  Taiwan  after 
a  few  days  in  Hong  Kong  in  search 
of  international  collaboration  on  re- 
search projects  and  exchange  pro- 
grams with  otheruniversities. 

'The  primary  goal  of  the  trip 
from  my  perspective  is  to  expand 
academic  linkages  and  to  enrich 
the  pool  of  research  activity,"  she 
said.  'This  drives  the  plan  for  the 
trip,"  adding  that  raising  money 
would  be  difficult  if  the  universi- 
ty's academic  priorities  were  not 
promoted  at  the  same  time. 

Mathematics  chair  Stephen 
Halperin,  who  will  attend  the  re- 
search symposium  in  Hong  Kong 
on  Sunday,  says  his  goal  is  to 
strengthen  links  in  research  with 
the  universities  in  Asia,  not  to  put 
onafundraising  hat. 

'That' s  not  what  I  was  asked  to 
do.  But  if  the  vice  president  asks 
me  to  sit  in  on  a  fundraising  meet- 
ing, I  certainly  will,"  he  said.  "Lis- 
ten, every  endowed  dollar  we  raise 
is  turned  around  and  goes  right 
back  into  this  university  to  make  it 
a  better  place  for  research  and 
learning.  The  more  we  can  do,  the 
better  off  we  all  are." 

But  Graduate  Students'  Union 
president  Michol  Hoffman  is  con- 
cerned research  may  be  used  as 
bait  for  private  donors  to  the  uni- 
versity, which  will  then  warp  the 
research  programs  of  U  of  T  into 
corporate  playgrounds. 

'There  should  never  be  strings 
attached  to  research  done  at  a 
university.  Youjeopardizeuniver- 
si  ty  1  abs  for  corporations.  Shou  Idn '  t 
they  be  there  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge and  discovery?" 
RECRUITING  REWARDS 
Hoffman  adds  she  is  concerned 
that  the  recruitment  aspect  of  the 
trip  is  rooted  in  financial  gain  be- 
fore anything  else. 

"You  have  to  look  at  who 
they'refocusingon.  Aretheyjust 
rich  international  students  who  can 
pump  money  into  the  uni  versity ,  or 


all  types  of  students? 

"If  they're  targeting  the  Asian 
Pacific  region  because  they  can 
afford  the  costs  of  studying  here  as 
international  students,  that  is  some- 
thing that  seriously  needs  to  be  looked 
at.  If  they  can  go  out  and  ensure 
students  from  other  developing  coun- 
tries than  that  would  be  fabulous." 

Last  year,  371  international  stu- 
dents from  Hong  Kong  made  their 
way  to  U  of  T,  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  students  from  outside 
Canada.  The  US  came  in  second 
with  334.  Students  from  Afghani- 
stan, Albania,  the  Congo,  Ethiopia, 
Somalia,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe 
totalled  14. 

"If  s  easy  to  makethat  link  where 
university  resources  are  going," 
added  Hoffman. 

But  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  says  raising  money  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries  are  top 
priorities  of  the  campaign.  This 
focus,  he  adds,  will  allow  less  ad- 
vantaged international  students  to 
study  at  U  of  T. 

"One  is  better  than  none.  One 
becomes  two,  two  becomes 


three,"  said  Prichard  about  the 
single  student  who  took  advantage 
of  the  U  of  T  Hong  Kong  Founda- 
tion's scholarship  fund  last  year. 

'That' s  a  noble  thing  to  do — for 
our  grads  to  help  people  in  their 
countries  come  to  this  extraordi- 
nary university  to  study,"  he  said, 
adding  he  hopes  to  replicate  alumni 
scholarshipgivingelsewhere.  "The 
University  of  Toronto  is  an  inter- 
national university  and  we  wish  to 
help  students  from  around  the  world 
to  come  and  study  here. 

"This  is  something  you  should  be 
celebrating,"  Prichard  added.  "Get 
excited,  have  fun!. . .  Get  to  know 


those  international  students  in  your 
classes.  Invite  them  out  to  lunch. 
Take  them  to  a  party  on  Friday  night. 

"Diversity  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  our 
greatest  strengths  and  we  can 
make  it  even  stronger  by  attract- 
ing outstanding  international  stu- 
dents at  all  levels." 

But  Hoffman  says  diversity  must 
also  incorporate  a  class  analyses. 

"We  attheGSUbelieveindiver- 
sity ,  the  more  di  verse  the  better,  but 
not  just  selective  diversity." 

While  faculty  is  expected  back 
early  next  week,  Prichard  is  plan- 
ning to  stay  a  few  extra  days. 
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one  from  the  gallery.  U  of  T  chan- 
cellor Hal  Jackman's  obvious 
amusement  had  not  gone  unnoticed 
at  the  other  side  of  the  chambers. 

Whi  le  Jackman,  the  director  of 
Scotiabank  and  president  of  E.L. 
Financial,  wiped  the  smirk  off  his 
face,  other  spectators  got  a 
chuckle. 

But  demonstrators  got  the  last 
laugh. 

As  they  were  herded  out  of  the 
chambers  so  governors  could  dis- 
cuss Bush's  right  to  an  honorary 
degree  in  private,  protesters  came 
out  with  a  few  self-satisfied  ges- 
tures of  their  own. 

"I  got  my  degree  in  '74  and  if 
Bush  gets  that  degree,  I  will  bum 
it,"  said  Sydney  White,  a  frus- 
'  trated  U  of  T  alumni. 

"How  many  people  do  I  have  to 
kill  to  get  a  PhD?,"  implored  one 
student  wryly,  only  to  bejoined  by 


another  student's  chicken 
squawks. 

"r  11  be  selling  PhDs  outside  for 
five  bucks,"  called  yet  another 
acrimonious  demonstrator. 

But  none  of  the  marble-sheer 
council  members  rushed  to  crack 
open  their  pocket-books  and  in- 
stead, each  sat  incensed  within 
the  antique  interior  of  the  council 
chamber. 

Others  simply  chanted  "Just  say 
no." 

And  a  silent  protester,  one  of 
the  last  to  leave,  deliberately  walked 
in  front  of  every  governor  with  a 
short  message  for  each  to  read. 

"Honouring  George  Bush  will 
reflect  our  moral  bankruptcy. 
Don't  do  it." 

The  fun  then  spilled  out  into  the 
hallway  as  the  crew  dropped  an- 
chor in  opposition  to  what  they 
named  as  unscrupulous  corporate 
pandering. 

"One,  two,  three,  four  Prichard 
is  a  corporate  whoxe,"  chimed  the 
crowd  in  revelry .  "Robert  Prichard 
bought  and  sold,  we  don '  t  work  for 
Barrick  Gold,"  others  chanted. 

Although  not  all  students  agreed 
with  the  vernacular  chosen  to  il- 
lustrate the  point.  "I  kind  of  take 
issue  with  [the  term  whore]  be- 
cause it's  denigrating  to  sex  trade 
workers,  who  certainly  don't  de- 
serve to  be  associated  with  people 
like  Mr.  Prichard,"  said  Adrian 
Whiteman,  a  fourth  year  U  of  T 
philosophy  student. 

While  Prichard  refuses  to 
analyze  the  subtleties.  "I  don't 
want  to  comment  on  political 
chants,"  he  said. 

Almost  45-minutes  filled  with 
chanting  and  mocking  passed  be- 
fore the  dissidents  were  told  gov- 
ernors maintained  their  decision 
to  grant  Bush  a  degree. 
with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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A  vote  with  soul 


Politics  is  a  dirty  business.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
make  it  any  uglier  than  necessary.  And  with  that 
motto  in  mind,  the  clear  choice  for  Megacity 
mayor  is  Barbara  Hall. 

The  only  real  competition  offered  to  this  less- 
than-dynamic  but  strikingly  genuine  woman  is 
Mel  Lastman — who  may  be  a  dud  but  hardly 
exudes  sincerity. 

In  fact,  it  so  tempting  to  launch  into  an  all-out  run 
down  ofLastman's  many  inadequacies  that  Hall's 
high  points  threaten  to  be  overwhelmed  and  her 
inevitable  victory  chalked  up  to  an  anti-Mel  vote. 

This  would  be  unfair  to  Hall  and  the  many 
urbanites  campaigning  for  her  re-election.  Take  a 
look  around.  It  is  not  just  a  vague  assortment  of 
city  dwellers,  students,  visible  minorities,  wom- 
en's groups,  labour  unions,  arts  connoisseurs, 
community  coalitions  and  other  marginalized  groups 
whom  support  Hall. 

It  is  the  Torontonian  selling  hot  dogs  on  St. 
George,  who  whispers  'Let's  pray  for  Barbara,' 
as  she  counts  out  customers'  change.  It  is  the  cab 
driver  who  lectures  passengers  on  Hall '  s  commu- 
nity-building spirit  while  settling  his  fare.  It  is  many 
young  people  walking  about  with  Hall  pins  along- 
side their  environmentalism  buttons  and  anti- 
George  Bush  stickers. 

It  is  community-based  politicians  like  Olivia 
Chow  and  Kyle  Rae,  seeking  re-election  in  the 
downtown  area. 

It  is  writers  like  Michael  Ondatje  and  Margaret 
Atwood.  Bands  like  Blue  Rodeo  and  visionaries 
such  as  Jane  Jacobs. 
It  is  the  heart  of  this  city. 
Perhaps  the  point  is  best  made  by  an  aside 
thrown  out  to  a  crowd  of  aspiring  journalists  by 
Globe  and  Mail  columnist  Jan  Wong.  In  the 
midst  of  a  brutal  talk  on  ruthless  interview  skills, 
Wong  began  describing  an  interview  she  did  with 
Hall.  As  with  all  other  victims  unfortunate  enough 
to  do  lunch  with  Wong,  Hall  was  given  what 
sounds  like  the  question  period  from  hell. 

But  unlike  all  the  other  interviewees  Wong 
discussed,  she  supplemented  her  tough  talk  with 
an  interesting  aside.  She  reminded  the  student 
hacks  that  soft  spots  for  interviewees  are  self- 
defeating,  but  added  almost  regretfully,  "I  did  like 
Barbara  Hall.  But  that's  not  the  point." 

All  those  with  any  appreciation  of  Wong' s  eat- 
you-for-lunch  style  of joumali  sm  know  the  woman 
is  rarely  impressed  by  anyone.  But  something 
about  Hall's  honesty  and  careful  considerations 
had  left  her  moved.  A  major  coup  in  itself. 

Hair  s  odd  array  of  admirers  are  a  testament  to 
her  no  bullshit  demeanor.  She  commands  respect 
because  her  very  presence  exudes  a  down-to- 
earth  confidence — a  strength  of  conviction  gained 
by  actually  engaging  with  others  and  absorbing  an 
understanding  of  their  diverse  experiences. 

Hall  makes  people  feel  their  voice  is  important 
because  she  truly  believes  it  is,  as  evidenced  by 


hermany  advisory  committees  as  Toronto  mayor. 
She  will  enable  the  disenfranchised  to  work 
towards  making  the  new  city  reflective  of  their 
needs  as  well  as  protecting  the  concems  of  those 
already  socio-politically  well-placed. 

The  most  tangible  evidence  of  her  commit- 
ment to  consensus-building  can  be  found  in 
Hall's  mannerisms  themselves.  Most  of  her 
appearances  reveal  long  pauses  before  speak- 
ing, slow  articulation,  a  mind  which  appreciates 
reflection,  subtleties  and  compromise.  'The  mayor 
for  all  the  people,"  seems  an  apt  slogan. 

In  her  fourth  appearance  at  U  of  T  today,  Hall 
will  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
check  out  her  character  traits  and  campaign 
platform  for  themselves.  In  an  election  that  will 
have  such  an  immediate  effect  on  the  many  of  us 
soon  embracing  full-fledged  work  and  personal 
lives  in  the  new  city ,  it  is  worth  getting  out  there 
and  giving  her  the  opportunity  to  impress  you. 
(Between  1:  30  and  2.30  pm  beginning  at  St. 
George  subway  station  and  ending  off  at  the 
Hangar.) 

Let's  hope  she  is  in  top  form.  After  all,  hitting 
the  campaign  trial  must  be  a  traumatic  journey 
for  the  best  of  us,  which  makes  North  York 
mayor  Mel  Lastman' s  last  few  weeks  all  the 
more  trying. 

The  favorite  for  the  mayoral  post,  he  started 
out  with  a  strong  lead  in  the  polls.  But  he  has 
rapidly  seen  that  declining  in  an  incredibly  short 
span  of  time.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  main 
contributing  factor  to  the  loss  appears  to  be  his 
own  gaffes. 

Lastman' s  trials  started  eariy  on  in  his  cam- 
paign, when  he  announced  North  York  has  no 
homeless  problem  on  the  same  day  one  such 
woman  was  found  dead  in  a  gas  room  station 
bathroom.  The  comment  revealed  an  extraordi- 
nary insensitivity  to  the  dispossessed  and  an 
ignorance  to  the  problems  within  the  very  city  he 
has  presided  over  for  the  last  20  years. 

Most  recently,  in  a  notorious  meeting  with  the 
Toronto  5rar '5 editorial  board  Lastman  made  a 
series  of  blunders  reflecting  a  shocking  egotism 
laced  with  ignorance. 

He  told  them  he  would  fire  any  police  chief 
who  didn't  instruct  his  officers  to  immediately 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Investigations  Unit 
which  looks  into  police  shootings.  (But  as 
Megacity  mayor  he  would  not  have  the  power  to 
fire  police  chiefs.)  He  said  he  would  encourage 
stricter  penalties  for  young  offenders,  but  admit- 
ted he  didn '  t  know  much  more  about  the  subj  ect. 
And  Lastman  said  meeting  with  other  Metro 
mayors  was  a  waste  of  time. 

Quite  the  stark  contrast  to  Hall 's  consultative 
approach.  In  a  province  where  we  already  have 
one  heartless  tyrant  at  Queen' s  Park,  we  hardly 
need  another.  Vote  for  the  candidate  with  soul. 
Vote  for  Barbara  Hall. 
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Open  letter  to 
President 
Prichard 


letters  to  the  editor' 


Dear  Dr.  Prichard: 

I  have  been  directed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Cana- 
dian Arab  Federation  to  convey 
the  concems  of  our  organization 
with  regards  to  the  granting  of  an 
honorary  doctorate  by  the  Uni  ver- 
sity  of  Toronto,  to  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  George 
Bush. 

We  are  particularly  concerned 
that  the  special  recognition  that  an 
honorary  doctorate  entails  is  tan- 
tamount to  legitimating  the  numer- 
ous unethical  activities  committed 
by  George  Bush,  during  his  tenure 
as  the  director  of  the  CIA  and  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  As  the  leader  of  the 
CIA  and  as  the  President  of  the 
USA,  Mr.  Bush  was  responsible 
for  violations  of  both  international 
and  domestic  American  law,  for 
armed  invasions  of  sovereign 
states,  for  political  corruption  (i  .e. , 
the  Irangate  scandal),  and  for  the 
support  of  covert  terrorism  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  the  world. 

Most  recently,  he  was  respon- 
sible fororderingthecarpet  bomb- 
ing, by  US  armed  forces,  of  Iraq. 
This  six  week  war  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  infrastructure  of 
Iraq  and  led  to  the  filing  of  19 
charges  against  Mr.  Bush  at  the 
Intemational  War  Crimes  Tribu- 
nal. Some  of  these  charges  in- 
clude ordering  the  destruction  of 
essential  human  services,  other 
civilian  targets  and  enemy  military 
units  seeki  ng  to  surrenderor  with- 
draw. According  to  Greenpeace, 
Iraq  experienced  243,000  casual- 
ties in  the  months  following  the 
bombings.  At  present,  the  horrific 
consequences  of  the  Gulf  War  on 
the  Iraqi  people  have  not  disap- 
peared: there  are  900,000  Iraqi 
children  who  are  malnourished  as 
a  result  of  the  embargo  presently 
led  by  the  United  States;  Iraq  has 
had  an  increase  of  380  per  cent  in 
its  infant  mortality  rate;  and  to 
date,  nearly  500, 000  Iraqi  children 
have  died  due  to  war  related  ill- 
nesses and/or  injuries. 

In  the  context  of  the  facts  high- 
lighted above,  the  Canadian  Arab 
Federation  strongly  condemns  yes- 
terday's  decision  by  the  chair  of 
the  Goveming  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  grant  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  to  George  Bush. 
DR.  JOHN  ASFOUR, 
President,  Canadian  Arab 
Federation 

Give  Bush  the 


boot,  not  the 
honour 


So  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
bestowing  an  honorary  degree  on 
former  president  GeorgeBush....? 

You  folks  may  consider  just 
"giving"  him  directions  on  how  to 
leave  

A.  GUARISCO,  JR., 
Ft  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Seven  grads 
favour  Bush 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  in- 
vited former  president  George 
Bush  to  visit  the  university  in  order 
to  receive  an  honorary  degree  at  a 
November  19  convocation  cer- 
emony. 

This  is  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  former  president's 
achievements  in  politics  and  di- 
plomacy. George  Bush  served 
as  one  of  the  youngest  American 
fighter  pilots  in  the  Second  Worid 
War,  enlisting  at  1 8  and  flying  58 
combat  missions.  He  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  in 
the  world  of  commerce  before 
embarking  on  a  career  of  public 
service,  as  a  member  of  the  US 
House  of  Representatives,  en- 
voy to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  President. 

He  represented  his  country  ef- 
fectively in  his  diplomatic  postings, 
reinvigorated  the  CIA  after  that 
agency  had  experienced  a  period 
of  deep  demoralization  and  served 
Ronald  Reagan  as  vice-president 
with  dedication  and  fidelity.  As 
President  he  presided  over  both 
the  conclusion  of  America's  pro- 
tracted effort  to  overthrow  the 
Marxist  Sandinista  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua and  replace  it  with  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  peace- 
ful end  of  the  Cold  War  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  In 
addition,  when  the  worid  was  con- 
fronted with  Iraqi  aggression  in 
Kuwait  and  a  clear  threat  to  the  oil 
supply  upon  which  our  prosperity 
depends,  he  forged  a  strong  diplo- 
matic and  military  coalition, 
reinvigorated  a  previously  mori- 
bund United  Nations  and,  with  the 
aid  of  able  subordinated,  conducted 
the  Gulf  War  with  skill  and  deter- 
mination up  to  theejection  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait. 

One  need  not  agree  with  every 
stand  taken  by  George  Bush  over 
his  long  career  to  recognize  that  he 
is  a  man  of  substantial  accom- 
plishments and  an  entirely  fitting 
honoree  at  the  University  of  To- 


ronto. We,  the  undersigned  ap- 
plaud the  president  and  Goveming 
Council  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto for  choosing  to  acknowl- 
edge Mr.  Bush's  accomplishments 
and  reject  any  claim  that  he  is  an 
inappropriate  or  unworthy 
honouree. 

JACK  CUNNINGHAN 
Ph.D  student, 
Dept.  of  History,  UofT 
JON  MALLOY 
Ph.D  student, 
Dept.  of  Political  Science,  Uof 
T 

JOEL  THOMPSON 
Ph.D  student,Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  UofT 
DONALD  MIKOUCH 
Alumnus,  UofT 
ROBERT  BOTHWELL 
Faculty  member. 
Dept.  of  History,  UofT 
MARGARET  MCMILLAN 
Faculty  member.  Dept.  of 
History,  Ryerson  University 
JOHN  DIRKS 
M.D.  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Health  Administration, 
President  of  the  Gairdner 
Foundation 

Tell  SAC  to 
stand  up 

Dear  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dent at  UofT, 

If  you  would  like  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion which  states: 

We,  the  undersigned  full-time 
undergraduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  want  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  to 
condemn  the  University's  deci- 
sion to  honour  George  Bush  with  a 
degree. 

Please  send  an  e-mail  to  either 
rachel_arbour@ 
campuslife.utoronto.ca  or 
aisling_burke@ 
campuslife.utoronto.ca  with  the 
above  statement  and  your  name, 
student  number  and  college. 
•  Continued  on  next  page 


Varsity  Lcllm  Polity 

The  Viirsity  \\ckomc>  loi- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters musi  he  no  loniior  iluin 
250  words  .nul  must  hem.- 
conip.mied  h\  ihc  iiulhor  s 
name  .ind  phone  nunihcr. 
NamcswilibewiihhelJiini'n 

request. 

Letters  will  hepublishal.it 
the  discretion  of  the  cditur 
and  nuy  he  edited  l  or  Icniith. 
Letieis'ih.it  .iitcinpltonKilc 
Molence  or  h.itrcJ  .iiJ.nnst 
.inKleMtili.ihlL-jr..up«illni'i 
he  published. 

Wo  do  not  .iccept  leiiors 
IromV.irsitvst.illmemhors. 
PnoriiWMliheiJnenionew 
writers  and  timel.MopK  s. 


•  Continued  from  previous  page 

Please  pass  this  to  your  friends  so 
that  they  too  can  lielp  us  out.  This 
survey  is  a  result  of  ourfeeling  that 
SAC's  recent  decision  NOT  to 
condemn  the  degree  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  how  the  student  body 
feelsontheissue.  Ifwe  get  enough 
signatures,  the  SAC  president  has 
agreed  to  discuss  the  motion  once 
again. 

.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

RACHEL  ARBOUR 
SAC  commissioner 

Prichard  will 
pay  dearly  on 
Judgement  Day 

I  have  to  declare  that  I  am  very 
angry  at  your  decision  and  approval 
to  give  an  honorary  degree  to  a  man 
whose  handis  tainted  with  theblood 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions  of  innocent  people. 

1  am  sure  you  are  very  much 
aware  of  most  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Bush,  therefore  I  ur- 
gently ask  you  to  stop  honouring 
him  with  that  kind  of  degree.  This 
will  definitely  be  a  disgrace  for 
you,  forthe  University  ofToronto 
and  Canada.  This  will  definitely 
result  in  so  much  anger  and  hatred 
towards  you  from  the  families  of 
the  victims  and  any  conscious  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world. 

If  you  decide  to  ignore  my  mes- 
sage and  messages,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  rest  for  the  rest  of  your 
lite  since  deep  in  your  heart  you 
know  that  you  are  doing  somethi  ng 
wrong.butignoreitforyourworldly 
fame  and  interest.  By  honouring 
him  with  such  a  degree,  in  fact  you 
show  that  you  are  honoured  and 


proudof  all  hiscriminal  and  terrorist 
acts  against  humanity.  And  let  me 
assure  you  that  you  will  pay  dearly 
for  this  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
thisisthedayonwhichallofuswill 
be  resurrected  after  our  death  in 
the  presence  of  God  Almighty  for 
accountability. 

You  will  have  to  answer  to  those 
innocent  kids  who  lost  their  fathers 
and  mothers  as  a  result  of  Bush's 
criminal  acts  and  are  suffering  right 
at  this  moment  and  will  suffer  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Even  their 
future  generations  are  not  unaf- 
fected by  Bush's  crimes. 

The  reason  I  decided  to  write  to 
you  was  that  I  care  about  you  as  a 
human  being,  I  wanted  to  write  to 
you  so  that  you  won't  have  any 
excuse  to  God  or  Jesus  Christ  that 
nobody  warned  you  about  this.  This 
way  you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
crime  that  was  committed  by  oth- 
ers. 

YOUSEF  SAMADI-NAMIN 
University  of 
Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 

Bush  and  Munk 
good,  campus 
groups  bad 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  refute  much  of  the  protest  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  George 
Bush  on  a  very  prominent  list  of 
honorary  degree  holders  at  our  fine 
establishment,  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

As  a  first  point,  many  of  the 
student  newspapers  and  organiza- 
tions have  unfairiy  attacked  the 
president  of  our  university  fordo- 


mg  hisjob.  It  is  part  of  his  duties  to 
secure  funds  for  the  university  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  attend 
university  at  a  cost  much  lower 
than  our  American  counterparts, 
despite  government  cut-backs. 
Furthermore,  I  find  the  attacks  on 
President  Prichard  to  be  an  unfair 
use  of  power  by  both  the  papers 
and  the  student  organizations  with 
regard  to  the  donation  of  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Munk.  Itshould  not  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  student  papers  or  bod- 
ies where  the  funds  that  allow 
them  to  attend  school  at  a  much 
reduced  price  come  from,  pro- 
vided these  funds  follow  the  stand- 
ard protocol  of  fundraising  (which, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  funds  in 
question  do). 

Further  to  the  Prichard/Munk 
question  arises  the  issue  of  be- 
stowing upon  a  former  world 
leader  an  honorary  degree.  I  find  it 
extremely  upsetting  that  a  presi- 
dent who  was  simply  following  the 
guidelines  set  out  for  him  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council 
should  be  chastised  for  his  involve- 
ment in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  As 
well,  theefforts  of  Mr.  Bush  when 
he  was  both  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  in  no  way  dissimilarto 
the  actions  which  were  required  to 
be  taken  by  other  men  filling  the 
same  offices  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  express  my 
vehemence  towards  the  student 
organizations  and  student  papers 
who  have  decided  to  attack  a 
man  with  the  integrity  and 
strength  of  the  former  American 
president.  During  his  service  to 
his  country,  which  lasted  several 
decades,  his  actions  were  al- 
ways carried  out  with  the  utmost 
integrity  and  were  always  within 


the  standard  operating  proce- 
dures of  the  American  govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  remind  all 
those  concerned  that  Mr.  Bush 
is  a  decorated  war  veteran,  the 
ex-head  of  an  intelligence  agency 
where  yes,  his  job  did  include 
spying  on  people.  He  is  also  a 
former  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent who  fought  endlessly  for 
the  objectives  of  democracy  and 
liberty. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
University  ofToronto  for  its  un- 
yielding support  of  George  Bush 
and  would  further  like  to  issue  to 
Mr.  Bush  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions and  unyielding  support. 

SENDER  D.  MACLEAN 


Mike 
reprimands  the 
Varsity  again 

Even  I  am  shocked  to  see  how 
completely  oblivious  the  Varsity' 
news  staff  is  to  the  worid  around 
them. 

Last  Thursday's  cover  photo 
showed  kids  at  Queen's  Park 
"showing  their  support  for  the  strik- 
ing  teachers." 

So  how  come  I  seem  to  re- 
member that  last  week,  CTV, 
City-TV,  ON-TV,  News  1,  the 
Toronto  Star,  the  Toronto  Sun, 
CFRB,  and  CHUM-FM  all  re- 


ported that  students  came  out  to 
Queen's  Park  to  protest  against 
the  teachers  and  urge  them  to  go 
back  to  work? 

Ithink  the  Var5/fystretched  their 
interpretative  freedom  a  little  too 
far,  don't  you? 

Get  the  story  right,  please. 

MIKE  RICHMOND 
LawU 

ied.  note:  Just  as  not  all  stu- 
dents support  their  teachers, 
neither  do  all  students  con- 
demn them.  Those  featured  in 
the  Varsity  cover  photo  were 
obviously  at  a  demonstration 
in  support  of  their  teachers  as 
evidenced  by  their  signs  and 
t-shirts.) 


Unilever 


Unilever  Will  Be 
On  Your  Campus! 


Unilever  meets  the  daily  needs  of  consumers  across  the  world  in  its 
chosen  markets.  The  greater  part  of  Unilever's  business  is  in  branded 
consumer  goods,  primarily  foods,  detergents,  and  personal  care 
products.  Unilever  Canada,  division  of  U  L  Canada  Inc.  is  the  parent 
company  of  many  highly  recognized  Canadian  Businesses  such  as 
Lipton,  Lever  Pond's,  Elizabeth  Arden  Canada,  Calvin  Klein 
Cosmetics  Canada,  and  Good  Humor-Breyers  to  name  a  few. 

Unilever  is  presently  recruiting  1998  Business  and  MBA  graduates  to 
fill  key  roles  in  our  Sales  /Marketing  Management  Trainee  Program. 
If  you  are  ambitious  and  customer-focused,  we  offer  a  fulfilling 
proactive  environment  and  competitive  compensation.  Unilever  will 
be  on  campus  holding  an  orientation  session  Thursday,  November 
13th  from  12  pm  -  2  pm  in  the  Debates  room  at  Hart  House.  Come 
and  talk  to  former  U  of  T  graduates  about  the  exciting  opportunities 
Unilever  can  offer  new  graduates.  Job  postings  can  be  viewed  at  the 
career  office. 


A  New  Place  to  Chill 


GOURMET  GRILLED 

Not  just  ANY  sub! 

•  Fresh  grilled  chicken  breast  & 
tenderloin  steaks  with  cheddar  cheese 
•  Sauteed  mushrooms,  onions  &  peppers 
•  Served  on  a  FRESH  French  Baguette 
•  Fresh  home-cut  fries 


Lunch  Special: 

Half  Sub  +  Fries 
+  Soft  drink 
$3.99 
11  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 


CA 


Bubs  Subs  & 
California  Bagel  Cafe 

^  McDonald's 
Pizza  Hut— 1»  H  '^l 


15  flavours  of  GOURMET  cream  cheese 
»  12  flavours  of  FRESH  gourmet  bagels 

•  Fresh  pastries  made  daily 

•  6  gourmet  coffee  blends 


Breakfast  Special: 

Gourmet  Cookie 
Bagel 
only  99 (t 
8-  11  a.m. 


Bloor  St.  West 


■a 
CC 

<D 
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CD 


Two  great  tastes,  one  great  locatior}:  194  Bloor  Street  West  (near  Avenue  Road) 


We,  the  undersigned,  would  like  to  express  our  strong  opposition  to  the  decision  to  grant  an  honourary  degree  to  former  CIA  director 
and  American  President  George  Bush. 

It  is  troubling  indeed  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  poised  to  bestow  any  honour  upon  sodubious  a  candidate.  George  Bush  has  never  demonstrated  enlightened 
leadership  nor  distinguished  accomplishment.  One  simply  needs  to  glance  through  the  highlights  of  his  public  career  to  determine  that  it  has  been  punctuated  by  examples 
of  financial  mismanagement,  dishonest  and/or  illegal  activity,  and  gross  humcui  rights  abuses  whichought  to  disqualify  himfromhonour.  His  arrogant  and  aggressive  policies 
at  both  the  domestic  and  global  level  have  been  consistently  condemned  by  international  communities,  his  constituents  and  media  organizations  alike. 

There  are  many  Canadian  and  international  figures  who  are  far  more  deserving  of  recognition  by  this  University.  We  should  not  uphold  George  Bush  as  a  role  model 
nor  defend  his  responsibility  for  warfare,  bloodshed,  international  terrorism  and  attacks  on  basic  human  dignity.  To  grant  Mr.  Bush  a  degree  degrades  the 
accompUshments  and  the  ideals  forwhich  students  here  strive.  It  discredits  faculty  members  whose  reputations  are  bound  to  that  of  this  institution.  It  insults  all  the  members 
of  this  community  who  have  personally  suffered  from  American  interventionist  foreign  policy,  and  in  some  cases  lost  loved  ones  in  conflicts  sanctioned  or  supported  by 
Mr.  Bush.  This  decision  undermines  the  values  of  this  University  and  threatens  its  integrity  as  aplace  forreasoned,  independent  and  ethical  thought. 

Far  from  bringing  prestige  upon  the  University ,  we  believe  that  local  as  well  as  international  communities  will  be  asconfiised  and  outraged  by  this  show  of  support 
for  Bush '  s  legacy  as  we  are .  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  sincerely  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  take  this  action,  and  to  minimize  embarrassment  for  U  of 
T  by  rescinding  the  invitation  without  delay. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  (a)  =  alumni,  (p)  =  Pntftssor,  (ap)  =  assoc.  pnil.  (pe)  =  prof  emtritus 


Laval  Abdallah,  Hesham  Abdelbary, 
Gamal  Abdel-Shehid,  Mohamed 
Abdirahim,  Saeed  Abou-Daker, 
Joumana  Abseh,  Bashar  Abusnai  neh, 
Ashok  Acharya,  Matt  Adams,  Mat- 
thew Adams,  Dr.  Anne  Adleson, 
Shazia  Ahmad,  Ahson  Ahmad,  Shiren 
Ahmed,  Anisa  Ahmed,  Rahei  AJuned, 
Diane  Aiken,  Haroon  Akbar,  Loren 
Alban,  Dereje  Alemu,  Jon  Alexander, 
Afshan  Ali,  Bim  Ali,  Denise  Allen, 
Osama  Altawil,  Doug  "Alton  Dr." 
(ap),  Aliza  Amiani,  McKenzie  Anata, 
Elliott  Anderson  (a),  Muriel  Anderson 
(a),  Scott  Anderson  (a),  Anti-Racist 
Action,  Simon  Appolloni,  James 
Armstrong  (a),  A.  Arnason,  Christy 
Arseneau,  M.  Arshad,  Artists  Against 
Racism,  Arts  &  Science  Students' 
Union,  B.  Denise  Ashby,  Theresa 
Ashford,    Mahammed  Asit, 
Christopher  Assie,  Saeed  Atcha,  Carol 
Auld,Shiraz  Aziz,  Sal  wan  Aziz,  Leena 
Amm,  C.  E.  Babb,  Richard  Baer,  Z. 
Bain,  Holly  Bainis, Dr.  Abigail  Bakan 
Queens,  MarieBamford,TheBanger 
(Gargoyle  Columnist),  RishiBannhu, 
AuaBarajas,  Ed  Barbeau  (p)  "UofT 
Mathematics",  Rosa  Barker,  Sarah 
Barker,  Lori  Barkley,  Deborah 
"Barndt  Dr."  (ap)  York,  Darin 
Barney,  Norene  Baron,  Garth  Baron, 
Gerry  Barr,  Alma  Barranco,  Karen 
Barrett,  Robert  Barsky  (ap)  U  West- 
ern Ontario,  Dennis  Battels  (p)  Me- 
morial Univ.,  Haskem  Bassam,  Naza- 
reth Bastajian,  Alain  Baudot  (p)  York 
/  U  of  T,  Susan  Baumont,  Roxanne 
Bearers,  Dominic  BelHsimo  (a),  Radi 
Benjellolin,  Jody  Berland  (ap) 
"Atkinson  College  York",  Naomi 
Berlyne,  Rosalie  Bertell  "President 
Iniernalional  Institute  of  Concern 
for  Public  Health",  Sabreen 
Bhalagamwale,  KirstenBindseil.Mike 
Bird,  Era  Birfer,  Katherine  Bitzer, 
Jes.sc  Black-Allen,  M  Blanday, 
Hbdullahi  Bogor,  Aren  Bonyri, 
Veronique  Bordes,  Philippe  Bourdin 
(ap)"01endon  College  York",  Martin 
Bracey,  Dons  Bradley,  Trent  Brady, 
Claude  Braun  (p)  UQAM,  Carro 
Braunlich,  Alejandra  Bravo,  Gabriela 
Bravo,  K.  Bri(lel,Linda"BriskinPhd" 
(p)  York,  Wally  Broher,  Victoria 
3romeley,  David  Brown  (a),  Tom 
ferown.  Mona  Brown,  Marjorie 
Brown  "President  University  of 
Regina  Students'  Union,"  Nyjal 
Brownson,  Fernando  Bruna,  Chloe 
Brushwood  Rose,  James  Buchanan, 
Terry  Buckland,  Peter  S.  Bunting 
(ap)  "UofTLabraiory  Medicine  and 
Palhobiology",  iliam  Burbano  (a)» 
Mike  Burke  (ap)  Ryerson,  David 
Burman  (ap)  "UofT  Pharmacy", 
Steven  Bush,  Matt  Butler,  Khalid 
B  utt,  John  B  uttrick.  Shannon  Callan, 
Martin  Caltsen  (a),  Andrea  Calver, 
Richy  Cameron,  Dorotlty  Campbell, 
Jennifer  Camptx;!!,  Bill  Campbell. 
Canadian  Colombian  Association, 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students, 
Canadian  Voice  of  Women  for  Peace, 
EduardoCanel(p).J.Cappclli.Giulia 
Carcione  (a),  Isla  Carmtchael, 
Humberto  Carolo,  Chri-stinos 
Carsiglia,  Linda  Carlson,  Patricia 
Case,  Daria  Cave,  Gai  1  Ceron .  Ali  son 
Chan,  Yang  Chang  "APEC- ALERT 
UBC,  Chnsiinc  Chang,  A.  &  F. 
Chapkin,  Tim  Chase,  Sue  Chater.T. 
Chatziargiriou  (a),  Uzair  Chaudry, 
Deborah  Chcny,  Blaine  Cliiasson, 
Dennis  N.  Chiasson,  Ako  Ching, 
Araba  Chintoh,  Simon  Chow,  Sonia 


Chung,    B.    Church,  Sylvie 
Claraageran,  Ian  darken,  Andrew 
Clement  (ap)  "U  of  T  Information 
Studies",  Bryan  Cobum,  Melissa 
Cole,  David  Collister,Shauna  Cook 
'Asst.  co-ordinator  Discovery  Cen- 
tre ROM",  Roshan  Cooke,  Bernard 
Cooper  Ecology  Montreal,  Kris  Cow- 
ard, PhylhsCreighton,  Michael  Cronk 
(a),  Alison  Crosby,  Clare  Cross, 
Naomi  Cull,  Jonathan  Gulp,  CUPE 
1230,  CUPE  Local  3261,  Sylvain 
Cute,  Ricardo  Cvadra,  DianaDaniel, 
E.  E.  Daniel  (pe)  McMaster,  Steve 
D'Arcy,  Andrew  Daridge,  Kwasi 
Darko,  Jim  Davies,  John  Davis,  H. 
B.  de  Groot,  Peggy  Degen,  Lynda 
Del  Grande,  James  P.  Delgrande, 
Michael  Deloughery  (a)  (ap)  Simon 
Eraser,  Laura  DeLuca,  Ken  Dennis 
U  Manitoba,  Leanne  Denton, 
Katherine     DePasquale,  S. 
DePellegrin,  Gene  Desfor,  Miriam 
Diamond  (ap)  "UofT  Geography", 
Lisa  DiDomizio,  Ulli  Diemer,  Saadie 
Dirie,  B,  Disonglo,  Bruce  Dobson, 
Michelle  Dodds,  Michael  Doherty, 
Carlo  Doria,  Saeed  Doroudiani, 
Michael  J.  Doucet  (a)(p)  Ryerson, 
James  Douglas,  Nicolas  Doyon, 
Amelia  Drydyk,  Allison  Dubarry, 
Eleanor  Dudar,  Wendy  Duff,  Martin 
Dufresne,  D.  R.  Dunlar,  E.  Duncan, 
Ian  Dworkin,  Dr.  Rose  Anne  Dyson, 
Jeff  Edmonds  (p)  York,  Richard 
Ellen,  K.Elliot, Carmen  Ellis,  Zilpha 
Ellis  (p)  York,  Keith  Ellis,  Nadia 
Eltawil,  Anni  M.  Emmett  (a),  Omar 
Eno,  Patricia  Eton,  Virginia  Evans, 
Cristina  Everin,  Marnie  Eves,  Bill 
Fairbaim,  Karen  Farbridge,  Faisal 
Farooq,  Michelle  Faubert,  Eric 
Fawcett  (pe)  "UofT  Physics",  Brian 
Fawcett,  Jane  Feduc,  Andrea 
Fedunyk,  Richard  Feldman,  David 
Fernandes,  Dan  Fisler,  Bill 
Fitzpatrick,  Susan  Ford,  Honr  Ford- 
Smith,  Anita  Forster,  John  Forsyth 
(a),  Patrick  Fothergill,  Margot 
Francis,  Frank  Francis,  H.  French, 
Jenny  Friedland,  Pam  Friedman, 
Mary  Frost,  Steve  Gaetz,  David 
Galbraith  (p)  "UofrEnglish",George 
Galeo,  John  "Gait  PhD"  (a)  "Domi  n- 
ion  Radio  Astro  Physical  Obsei^'a- 
tory  B.C.",  L.Terrell  Gardner  (p), 
JenGeddes,StevenGeorgiev,Khuled 
Ghandour,  George  Gianniotis,  A. 
Gibb,  V,J.  Gibson  (p)  Ryerson, 
MiuleleineGilclirist,  Sarah  Gingrich, 
Eleanor  Gleeson,  Jacob  Glick,  Glo- 
bal Development  Network,  M. 
Cynthia  Goh  (ap)  U  of  T  Chemistry , 
Dan  Goldstick,  Brydon  Gombay, 
SharifaGomez, Colleen  Good,  Mark 
J  Goodman,  Gaston  Gordiilo,  Scott 
Gormley,  David  Goutor,  Graduate 
Students'  Union,  Rev.  Laura 
Graeme,  Brett  Granger,  Patricia 
Grant  (a),  Charles  Grant  (a),  M. 
Green,  Allan  Greer,  NidhanGrewal, 
Giles  Grieson,  M.  Griffith,  Larry 
Gringorten,  Eiian  Grinspun  (a), 
Ricardo  "Grinspun  Dr."  "Direaor 
Centre  of  Reasearch  on  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean",  Daniel 
Guertin,  Dmitry  Ouller,  Pawan 
Gupta,  Ariiihad  Hack,  G.  Haden- 
Pawlowska  (a),  Vassos  Hadzilacos 
(p)  "UotT  Computer  Science", 
Hoyssom  Halays,  Adnan  Hameed, 
Ian  Hamilton,  D.  Hanna  (a), 
Cassandra  Hanraliam,  Helen  Hansen, 
Robert  Han,scn,  Anne  Hanson  "UolT 
Drama",  Joel  Harden,  Malayah 


Harper  (a),  Erin  Harper,  Sue  Harris, 
Rene  Harrison,  Karen  Harrison, 
Ahmad  Hassan,  Mark  Hayward, 
Susan  Heald  (ap)  U  Manitoba,  Danny 
Heap,  Chris  Heathfield,  Eric  C.R. 
Hehner  (p)  "UofT  Computer  Sci- 
ence",   Cale    Helmer,  Sarah 
Henderson,  Andrei  Henry  (a),  Greg 
Heptinstall,  Jackie  Heptinstall, 
Geoffrey  Hinton  (p)  "UofT  Compu- 
ter Science",  Michol  Hoffman  "Presi- 
dent GSU",  Chris  Horst,  Elise 
Houghton,  Royd  Howlett  (a).  Gay  le 
Hozack,  Robert  Huber,  Stacey 
Huberman,  Hoyssom  Huby  s,  Wendy 
Hulko,  Nizam  Hussain,  Farah 
Hussain,  Dean  Husseini,  Maria 
Hutchinson,  Lasser  Ibrahim,  Inter- 
Church  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
in  Latin  America,  Marshall  Hyrcuik, 
International  Workers  of  the  Worid, 
Allan  Irving  (p),  Andrew  Irwin  (a), 
Asad  Ismi  (a)  Centre  for  Social  Jus- 
tice, Aijaz  Jaat,  Faysal  Jaber,  Ali 
Jaffar,  Gul  Jafri  (a),  Kim  Jarvi,  M. 
Jaseemuddin,  Jean-Claude  Jauben 
"Associate  Principal  Glendon  Col- 
lege York",  Nuri  Jazairi,  Stanley 
Jeffcrs,  Christine  Jenkins,  Wllle 
Jenkins,  Beverley  Jcspcnsen,  Judith 
Johnson,  Maya  Johnson,  Don 
Johnston,  Sarah  Johnstone,  Darren 
Jones  "University  of  Adelaide  Aus- 
tralia", Evelyn  Jones  (a),  Janelle 
Jordzn,   Walter   Josephy,  V. 
Joyepaihy.Peter  Jun,  Marlenc  "Kadar 
Dr."  "Director  Interdisciplinary  Stud- 
ies     Grad     York",  Shawn 
Kahandaliyanage,  John  Kamau, 
Joshua  Kamensky,  S.  Howard 
Kaplan,  Hamza  Karamah,  P.  Karfilis, 
Mojdeh  Karimi,  Michael  Kaufman, 
W.B.  Kay,  Mashika  Kazadi,  Jennifer 
Kelly,  Paul  Kendal,  Brett  Kennedy. 
Anthony  Key  (p)  UofT  Physics,  H. 
Khakpour,  Mohammed  Khalid, 
Hashmat  Khan,  Amena  Khan,  Ahmar 
Khan,  Tariq  Khan,  Hassen  Khan, 
Salahuddrin  Khan,  Teepu  Khaws, 
Else  Khoury  (a),  David  Kim,  Shauna 
King,  Cynthia  King  (a),  Penny  Kirby, 
Evan  Kirchhoff  U  Michigan,  John 
M.  Kirk  (p)  Dalhousie,  S  KiiWand  (a) 
(ap)  U  Regina,  Naomi  KJcin,  Malaya 
Ko,  Debbie  Koenig,  Mattew  Kokas 
(a),  M.  Kominos,  Lisa  Kowalchuk, 
Mike  Kowalchuk,  Anita  Krajnc,  O. 
Kremko,  Betty  Kruk,  Sadiya 
Kukaswadia.  Glenn  Kukkee, 
Konstantin  Kulbarda,  IgorKusyszyn, 
Jan  Kuzminski,  Phoebe  Kwan, 
Michelle  Laing,  Naila  Laiji,  Marc 
Lalonde,  Doreen  Lalor,  Karen  Lam- 
bert, F.  Lambie,  David  Langiiie,  Dr. 
Ellen  Larson,  Laszio  Latoreai.  Paul 
Laurendeau,  Derek  Lavcnture,  Anne 
Law,  Stephen  Law,  Richard  La  w  (a) 
HumberCollege.  JaneLawlcss,GarY 
Lawrence,  AlUina  Lee,  David  Lee, 
Sharon  Lee,  HaireeLee,  LcmisLefebcr 
(pe)  York,  Rosalind  'Lefeber  Phd" 
(a)  (ap)  McMasler,  Mary  Legakis, 
Anna  Leger,  Elizabeth  Legge,  Jacob 
Leibovitch,  Marc  Lemyre,  Michael 
Levine,  journalist  &  former  US  fed- 
eral agent,  E.  Levine,  J.  Levinc,  Heidi 
Levitt,  John  Lewis,  Ernie  Lightman 
(p)  U  of  T  Social  Work,  Marilene 
Lignori,  Ernest  Lil  lenstein  (pc )  York, 
Tim  Little,  Anna  Little  (a).  Bichat 
Liuel,  Jaime  Llambias-Wolff  (ap) 
York,  C.  Lomhardo,  Elena  Lonero 
(a)  "Coordinator  OPIRG-Toronto", 
Lee  Lorch  (p)  York,  CTheryl  Lousley , 
A.  Luengo,  Paul  Lykotrofelis  (a). 


Colin  Lynch,  Elizabeth  MacKay- 
Davies  (a),  Erin  MacLean,  Joan 
MacPherson  (a),  Kay  MacPherson, 
J.  Maeen,  Lynn  Maelie  (a),  Enas 
Mahmoud,  Tahir  Mahood,  Aiysha 
Malik,  Sam  Mallin,  SalimMamujee, 
Guida  Man,  Vanessa  Manabat,  Alexi 
Manis,  Gagan  Mankoo,  Karl  Manzer, 
Lorenzo    Marcolongo,  Mike 
Marcolongo,  Cydney  Marcus  (a), 
Sarah  Mark.Catlierine  Marrion  (p), 
J.F.  Martin  (p)  "UofT  Physics", 
Susan  Martin,  Jane  Martin,  Dave 
Martin  B.C.  Green  Party,  David 
Martin  Nuclear  Awareness  Project, 
Bgla  Martinez,  Antonio  Jose  Mar- 
tins.Michael  Marxen,  Jo  Mason,  M. 
Matimu,  Sylvia  Matthew,  Gail 
Matthews,  Clare  Mausolff,Tim  May, 
Jim  Mayor,  Joanne  McBride,  D 
McCarthy,  Russel  T.  McCarthy, 
Cynthia  McClean,  Susan  McGee 
"Ann  Arbor  MI",  Scott  McGregor, 
D  Mclntyre,  Liz  McLean,  Pal 
McKendry,    Clare  McLean- 
Wilson.Susan  McMurray, David 
McNally  (ap)  York.Mendelson  Joe, 
Diego  Mendez,  SonjaMeou,  Kourosh 
Meshkih,  Liliana  Metrovic,  P. 
Mevelles,  Ahmed  Mian,  Michael 
Michie 'Vice<:hair External  YUFA", 
Susan  Milling,  Jane  Milbrandt,  Jack 
Miller  (p)  OlSE,  Fiona  Miller,  Bonte 
Rein  Sikke  Minnema.  Khiffram  Mirza, 
Mclanie  Misanchuk,  Dieter  Misgeld 
(p)  "OiSE,"  Scott  Mitchell,  Liliana 
Mitrovic.  Haroom  Miv,  Ravindra 
Mohabeer,  Abdissamed  Mohamad, 
Naser     Mohamed,  Abdenur 
Mohamed,  Jalil  Mohammed,  Haroon 
Mohsiui,  Dinesh  Mohta,  Sheila 
Molloy  Women  for  a  Just  and  Healthy 
Planet,  M.  Mommoliti,  Jerome 
Mondero,  David  Montgomery,  Mon- 
treal Men  Against  Sexism,  Judith 
Montreuil,  Colin  Mooers  (p)  Ryerson, 
Robert  Moore  "(a)  (p)"  Liverpool 
England,  Zohra  Moosa,  David 
Morgan,  Gareth  Morley  (a),  Gillian 
Moroon,  Ann-Marie  Morris,  Rutli 
Morris  Rittenhouse  Ontario  Omni- 
bus Alliance,  Ray  Morris  <p)  York, 
Joy  Morris  "Simon  Eraser  Student 
Society",  J.B.  Morion,  Gillian 
Morton,  Nick  Moss,  Gerard 
Mougeot,  Muneer  Mubashtv,  Omer 
Muhummud,  JulienneMuUette,  Julie 
MuUins,  Peter  Murphy  (a),  N. 
Murphy,  Carolyn  Murray,  Maria 
Mylopoulos,  John  Mylopoulos  (p) 
"UofTComputer  Science",  Dr.  Tenry 
Nadasdi  U  Alberta,  Neil  Naiman  (p) 
"Glendon  College  York",  Joanne 
Naiman  (p)  Ryerson,  Gregory 
Naipaul.  Evelyn  Nakarmura,Gianna 
Nannini  "Sienna  Italy  (recording art- 
ist)," Rizwaan  Nasim,  Mr.  Nasir, 
Shakeel  Nasiruddin,  A.  Neeson, 
Michael  Neff,  Bessie  Nellopoulos  (a), 
Anton  Nelson  U  Illinois,  William 
New,  Jenifer  Newcombe,  David 
Newell,  Aiida  Nezic,  Yvonne  Ng, 
Nancy  Nicol  (p)  York,  Bruna  Nota, 
H.  Novak,  Frederic  Noyes,  James 
Oak,  John  O'Brien, PaulO'Connell, 
LaraOkihiro,  Alexandra  Okrivicich, 
Dave  Olscn,  Robert  Olsen,  Victoria 
Oluzawn,  Farid  Omar,  Sidney 
Omclon,  Ontario  English  Catholic 
Teachers'  Association,  Ontario  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Group  (Provin- 
cial Network),  Joan  Orainford,  Lisa 
Orchard,  Grant  Orchard,  Patricia 
O'Reilly  (a),  Erika  Ortiz,  Gerardo 
Otero(ap)Simon  Eraser,  KimOutlen, 


Michelle  Owen,  Wilfard  G.  Oxtoby 
(p)  'Trinity  Religion",  Vincent  Pa, 
Kalli  Paakspuu,  MikePalamarek,  Dr. 
Daniel  Panario,  Leo  Panitch  (p)  York, 
Alapana  Patcl,  P.  Patzwald,  Linda 
Peake,  Yasmeen  Peer.  Diane 
Pendlebury,  Peter  Penz  (p)  York, 
"People's  Video  Network  New 
York",  Judith  Pereira,  Andrea  Pereira, 
Juan  Perez,  Ruth  Perkins,  Kevin 
Peurra,  E.  Philadelphia,  Sophia 
Phillips,  I>r.  Anne-Marie  Picard  U 
Western  Ontano,  Laura  Pietropaolo, 
Nancy  Pocock,  Wayne  Poirier  "On- 
tario Chair  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  (CFS)",  Tim  Poon,  Amy 
Porteous,  Shelly  Porteous,  James  N. 
Porter  (ap)  "Vice-Chair  York  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Association",  Patty 
Poretta,  Patricia  Porter,  Hugh  Pot- 
ter, Stephen  Potts,  Paul  Poulos,  Nick 
Power,  Lauren  Pratt,  Jim  ftentice 
(pe)  "UofT  Physics",  Kathy  Price, 
Dan  Prodnick,  Brian  Puddicombe, 
Sean  Purdy  (p)  Queen"  s,  Tony  Purdy , 
MaogoshaPyjor,  Quaker  Committee 
on  Refugees,  J.  Diego  Quesapa,  S 
Quibus,  Sophie  Quigley  (p)  Ryerson , 
Brandon  Quinlan,  Cordula  Quint, 
Fawad  Qureshi,  Ahmed  Qureshi,  J .  A. 
Qureshi,  Ayniir  Rabbani,  Soheila 
Radjabian,  Barbara  "Rahder  Phd"  (a), 
Nawar  Rai,  Faisal  Raja,  D.  Ramchaan, 
L^uraRamirezSteelworkersHuman- 
ily  Fund,  Carol  Ramm,  Chris 
Ramsaroop,  Craig  Ramsey  (p) 
Ryerson,  Craig  Ramsry,  Lora 
Ramunno,  Anthony  Rapoport,  Yasser 
Rasheed,  Alexis  Ratsch,  V  Ravindiran 
,  Shiraz  Rawat,  Narda  Razadack, 
Dre  wReavie  (a),  S  aleh  Redu,  Heather 
Rees, Charlotte  Reeve, Tamie  Rehem, 
Joy  Reid.  Joseph  B.  Reid,  H.  Veva 
Reilly ,  Park  Reilly  (pe)  U  Waterloo, 
Stefan  Reinecke,  H  Reis,  Raymond 
Reiter  (p)  "UofT  Computer  Science 
&  FRSC",  Ian  Renfrew,  David 
Rcnnie,MarjaleenaRepo(a),Michael 
Revow  (a),  Scott  Reynolds,  Sara 
Reza.PavlaReznicek,  Andrew  Rhee, 
Peter  DeanRickards,  SJRigaull,  M. 
Louise  "Ripley  M  B. A.  Phd"  (ap) 
■York,  Rishmahkoossa,  Jilt  Ritchie, 
Calire  Rochon,  John  Robertson, 
Stephen  Robertson,  Phil  Robinson, 
DenyseRodrigues,  Marcia  Rodriguez 
(a).  Da  vid  Rodriguez  (a),  Bjorg  Rolks, 
Richard  Roman  (p)  U  of  T,  Dr. 
Jonathan  Rose  (a)  <p)  Queens,  HS 
Rosenthal  (p)  "UofT  Mathematics", 
Cori  Ross,  Terry  Rothwell,  Mary 
Roufaill,  Francois  Rouleau,  Peter 
Rowley   (a),  Lorie  Rowsell, 
Stephannie  Roy,  David  Ruby, 
Nicholas  Rudzik,  Suzanne  Rumscy, 
Ian  Russell  (a),  Jill  Rutherford. 
Catherine  Rybarczyk,  Saba  Safdar, 
Kevin  Sager,MazenSaghir,  Jacques 
Saintonge,  Simone  Saint-Pierre 
"Communications  Coordinator 
CFS",  John  Sakeris  (p)  Ryerson, 
Carmen  Salaya,  Lisa  Salerno, 
Mehydad  Samadzadeh,  Pedro 
Sanchez,  Leslie  Sanders  (p)  York, 
Eugene  Sandhu,  Karyn  Sandlos,  Ana 
Sapp,  Evangelina  Sapp,  John  Saul  (a) 
(p)  York,  Joyce  Saunders  (a),  Beth 
Savan,  LydiaSawicki,  AnjumSayyad, 
Jane  Scharf,  Mark  Schemeit, 
Christine  Schmidt,  Don  Schmidt  ( a), 
Nicole  Schmidt  (a),  Sarah  Schmidt 
(a),  Henry  Schogt(pe)  "UofT  French 
-  retired",  A  Schulle,  Carol  Schwartz, 
M  tim  Schwartz,  Dina  Schwartz,  Sci- 
ence for  Peace,  Elizabelh  Seaion  (p) 


York,   Rochelle   Semel,  Fran 
Sendbuehler,  Ted  Sefwrak  (a),  Luisa 
A  Serrano  Gomez,  Jane  Seto,  Greg 
Sewell  (a),  Mohsen  Shabanian,  Saima 
Shahil,  Farah  ShaikI,  Dan  Shannon, 
Mojgan  Sharif,  Brian  Sharpe,  Janice 
Shaw,  Peter  B  Shaw  "Veterans  for 
Peace  U  .S  .A.",  Robert  Shearer,  Shiraz 
Sheikh,  Yayoi  Shionoiri  Harvard,  Joel 
Shore  (p)  York,  Isabel  Showier  (a), 
Frank  L.  Showler(a),  Fawaz  Siddiqu, 
Rehan  Siddiqui,  Rob  Siciliano,  Melanie 
Simons,  Lisa  Simson,  Bradley  Siwick, 
Alan  J.  Slavin  (p)  Trent  Univ.  Phys- 
ics, Linda  Slavin  (a)  "Manager  of 
Training  Research  and  Development 
Trent"  James  Slavin  (a ),  Diane  Sloan, 
Guy  Smagghe  (a),  Margaret  Smith, 
Brooke  Smith,  Anne-MarieSmith  IPA, 
Dr.  Foster  Smith  (a)  "U  of  T  Medicine 
retired",  Luis  Sobrino  (pe)  UBC, 
Catherine  Somers,  Robert  Spekkers, 
Bob  Spencer,  David  Spring,  John  St. 
John,  G  Stalker,  Felix  Stauder,  Shawn 
Stensil,  Brett  Stevens,  Stacey 
Stevenson,  Jennifer  Story  "Deputy 
Chairperson  CFS",  Simone  Stothers, 
Stephen  M.  Streeler  (ap)  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Alison  Stuart,  Sean  Stuckless, 
Student  Christian  Movement, 
Naushaad   Sulimann,  Chantal 
Sundaram,  Prainy  Suttmay  (pe)  UofT, 
W.  Sutton,  Donald  Swartz  (ap) 
Carlelon,SadiqueSyne,RTagg,Guy 
Tangentzhf,  Christopher  Taylor,  Jeff 
Tennant  (a)  (ap)  U  Western  Ontario, 
James  Tenney,  Frehiwdt  Tesfaye, 
TaraTessaro,Eilyne  Thomas,  Jennifer 
Thomas,  Dr.  Alain  Thomas  (p)  "U 
Guelph  Chair  of  French  Studies", 
Kevin  Thomas,  Bridget  Thompson, 
Bob  Thomson  (a),  Ian  Thomson, 
Ken  Theabald,  Thomas  Tidwell, 
Tiffani  Timms,  Anna-Kristiina 
Tol  vanen  Finland,  Ray  Tomalty  Innis 
Environmental  Studies,  Carol  Trainor, 
Lynn  Trainor  (pe)  "UofT  Physics", 
Ildiko  Troll,  Dick  Troy  (a),  Mary 
Tsamis,  Emmi  Tuomi  Finland,  Robin 
Ulster,  Dar  Umar,  Fern  Valin,Lucho 
Van  Isschot,  Isabel  Van  Humbeck,  M 
VanLenynky,  Maggie  Vasquez,  Gloria 
Veerasuntharam,  A  Vernon,  Herme 
Vinaparecus,GeneVilleneuve,Lynne 
Viola  (p)  "UofT  History",  Yolanda 
Vivas,  S.  Vores  (a),  Svelka  Vucina, 
Will  Waites,  P  R.  Wallace  (pe) 
McGtll,  Carol  Lynn  Wallyce,  John 
War,   Michelle   Webb,  Ei-jk 
Weissengniber  (a)  U  Mimiesoli; 
Andrea  Welling,  Donald  Wells 
(a)(ap)    McMaster,  Allison 
Wheatcroft,  Adrian  Whiteman, 
Margaret  Whyte.Shelagh  Wilkinson, 
Anthony  Williams,  Barry  William, 
Ele  Willoughby,  Tom  Wilson,  Krista 
Wilson,  Djoko  Wirosoetisno,  U. 
Wison,  Rebecca  Wolfe,  Karen  Wong, 
BemardWong,HlenMeik.sinsWood, 
Neal  Wood  (pc)  York,  Ian  Woodl 
(a),  William  Woolrich.  Harvey  Wu, 
David  Yang,  Edward  Yanofsky, 
Jennifer  Yap,  Fiona  York.  Paul  0. 
York.Dean  Young,  Don  Young.Nelly 
Young,  Tanya  Zakrison,  Hamid 
Zahor.  Jason  Zeidenberg  (a).  Mo- 
hammedZia,  Keidi  Zilpha,  ChiisZio- 
Hersh,  Orenzo  Zivolak,  Tara  Zwaal, 
Edik  Zwarenstein  (a),  Cariyn 
Zwarenstein,EdithZwarenstein,J.F. 

Zzimbe. 

(ed  note:  On  Monday.  Nov.  3  the 
Governing  Council  voted  against 
reconsidering  their  decision  to  grant 

George  Bush  an  honorary  degree. ) 
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THE  VARSITY 


Stock  market  scare  no 
joke  for  U  of  T  students 


U  of  T  gets  clothing  bank 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 


ALTHOUGHorganizers  are 
elated  about  yesterday's 
opening  of  the  campus 
clothing  bank,  they  also  say  it  speaks 
to  fundamental  problems  atthe  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

With  pick  ups  and  dropoffs  now 
available  at  four  locations  (the  fac- 
ulty of  social  work,  the  Women's 
Centre,  Sidney  Smith  and  the  Swap 
shop),  students  can  participate  in  an 
exchange  program  before  winter 
arrives. 

"Clothes  are  one  of  those  basics 
that  has  to  be  met,"  said  Mary 
Roufail.  one  of  the  coordinators, 
citing  uiition  fee  increases  as  oneof 
the  factors  which  have  made  the 
clothing  bank  a  necessity  for  some 
on  campus. 

Adel  Sedra,  theuni  versity '  s  prov- 
ost and  vice-president,  says  the 
administration,  which  has  hiked  tui- 
tion fees  by  30  per  cent  in  the  last 
two  years,  is  worried  about  the 
levels  of  poverty  on  campus. 

"The  administration  is  concerned 
with  poverty  in  the  face  of  tuition 
fee  increases,"  he  said.  "1  don't 
know  for  a  fact  whether  tuition 
offset  by  student  aid  are  a  cause  of 
hardship,"  citing  the  university's 
increased  commitment  to  financial 
aid. 

Ruth  Perkins,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Graduate  Students' 


Union  and  member  of  the  campus 
anti-poverty  group,  says  this  atti- 
tude is  part  of  the  problem.  'The 
students  are  part  of  a  university  that 
has  policies  that  increase  student 
poverty." 

In  recent  years,  the  university 
has  been  lobby  i  ng  for  the  deregul  a- 
tion  of  tuition  fees  and  implemented 
a  differential  tuition  fee  structure 
for  certain  professional  and  sec- 
ond-level entry  programs  which  has 
seen  fees  in  certain  programs  jump 
from  $4,000  to  $8,000  in  one  year. 

The  provost's  task  force  on  tui- 
tion fees  and  financial  aid  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  these  policies. 

Alicia  Maund,  a  third  year  New 
College  student  who  is  a  sole  sup- 
port parent,  says  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  take  responsibility 
for  student  poverty  on  campus  is 
disturbing. 

"It  is  their  responsibility.  If  stu- 
dents are  coming  to  school  hungry 
and  they  don't  have  money  to  buy 
clothes  for  their  children,  there's 
something  wrong,"  said  Maund, 
founder  of  a  new  advocacy  group 
on  campus  called  Family  Voices. 
'The  university  is  doing  the  com- 
plete opposite  to  making  sure  the 
university  is  accessible." 

But  David  Neelands,  assistant 
vice-president  of  student  affairs, 
says  he's  not  sure  it's  his  office's 
job  to  offer  these  kind  of  emer- 
gency services. 


'  'Whether  it '  s  a  proper  mandate  is 
an  interesting  point,"  said  Neelands 
about  the  administration's  relative 
hands-off  approach  to  the  campus 
food  bank  and  the  new  clothing  bank. 
He  added  the  university  addresses 
emergency  situations  through  its 
bursary  program.  "At  the  moment,  it 
is  a  volunteer  matter" 

Maund,  however,  says  the  cloth- 
ing bank  is  a  symptom  which  the 
administration  cannot  ignore. 

"If  their  mandate  doesn' t  include 
that,  it's  simply  outdated,"  she  said. 
"The  university  needs  to  keep  ad- 
justing their  mandate.  That's  what 
true  accessibility  is." 

The  university  has  a  family  care 
office  to  help  student  parents. 

The  new  clothing  bank  is  looking 
forclothes  in  both  children  and  adult 
sizes,  added  Roufail. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

WHILE  last  week' s  stock 
market  scare  was  met 
with  panic  among  the 
economically  endowed  students  on 
the  Uni  versi  ty  of  Toronto  campus, 
others  didn't  even  notice. 

Jim  Lee,  a  confessed  stock  mar- 
ket connoisseur  and  fourth  year 
computer  science  student,  spoke 
of  the  loss  he  sustained  on  his 
approximately  $50,000  in  stock  in- 
vestments. 

"  I   lost  about   

$5,000,"  he  said.  "It's 
]ikeahobby;it'safun 
way  of  investing,"  he 
added  about  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  stock 
market. 

Others  were  far 
less  forthcoming 
when  speaking  about  mm^^^m. 
their  investments. 
While  lounging  in  the  lobby  at  the 
faculty  of  management,  a  Ph.D. 
student  in  mathematics  cautiously 
admitted  to  possessing  a  mutual 
funds  portfolio. 

Although  he  would  not  divulge 
the  amount  invested,  he  admitted 
to  taking  a  loss  with  the  recent  dip 
in  the  market. 

"I  lost  three  per  cent  last  week," 
he  conceded  with  a  suspicious 
glare.  "But  I'm  up  on  a  yearly 
basis,"  he  was  quick  to  add. 

Last  Monday,  stock  markets 
worldwide  reacted  to  a  meltdown 
of  Hong  Kong  stocks,  driving  fi- 
nancial markets  to  their  biggest 
point  losses  in  history.  The  Dow 
Jones  plunged  by  7. 1 8  per  cent  of 


its  value  and  in  Canada  the  TSE 
dropped  6. 1 7  per  cent. 

This  translated  into  a  one-day 
loss  of  $  1 .2  billion  for  Microsoft 
kingpin  Bill  Gates,  forexample. 

But  not  all  students  on  campus 
were  interested  in  the  fallout  of  the 
market's  nose  dive  last  week.  "It 
just  seems  misplaced,  students  pre- 
tending to  be  adults,"  said  Vikki 
Visvis,  a  graduate  student  in  Eng- 
lish atUofT. 

Rather,  Visvis  was  shocked  to 
hear  that  other  students  were  able 


'Financial  markets  are  a  means  of 
intensifying  the  polarization  of 
rich  and  poor;  the  rich  get  richer 
and  everyone  else  pays  tribute." 


to  find  idle  money  to  invest  in  the 
stock  market  in  the  first  place.  "I 
can' t  conceive  of  a  student  having 
that  kind  of  income,"  she  said. 

Allen  Marple  from  Spectrum 
United  Mutual  Funds,  however, 
says  all  students  should  be  invest- 
ing in  the  market  because  of  its 
value  over  the  long  term. 

"Take  a  course  in  economics," 
was  his  advice  to  students  who 
haven' t  yet  begun  investing. 

The  mathematician  intraining at 
U  of  T  agrees  wholeheartedly. 
"Surely  you  have  $25  a  month,"  he 
said  about  the  students  who  are 
slow  to  embrace  the  stock  market 
and  its  values. 

But  Cecilia  Conroy ,  a  third  year 


English  student  at  U  of  T,  says  that 
a  mutual  funds  portfolio  is  probably 
the  last  thing  that  you  would  find  i  n 
the  average  student's  book  bag. 

"I  think  I'm  an  average  stu- 
dent— 1 '  m  in  debt  and  it  just  seems 
stupid  to  even  think  about  investing 
in  the  market,"  she  said.  Conroy's 
debt  currently  stands  at  $15,000 
even  though  she  worked  all  sum- 
mer and  currently  works  part-time 
to  finance  her  education. 

Her  concerns  are  much  more 

  short  term.  "I  don't 

know  how  I'm  going 
to  get  enough  money 
in  my  account  for 
rent  in  January,"  she 
says,  adding  her  al- 
legiance is  with  Am- 
nesty International 
rather  than  rich  in- 
_____  vestors. 

Stock  market  ex- 
pert Doug  Henwood,  who  is  both 
the  author  of  Wall  Street  as  well 
as  one  of  its  greatest  annoyances^ 
say s  Conroy '  s  disdai n  for  the  work- 
ings and  values  of  the  market  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

"Financial  markets  are  a  means 
of  intensifying  the  polarization  of 
rich  and  poor;  the  rich  get  richer 
and  everyone  else  pays  tribute," 
he  said.  "It' s  a  means  by  which  the 
rich  own  product  assets  in  the 
economy." 

Henwood  adds  that  playing  the 
stock  market  is  just  an  upscale 
form  of  gambling.  "It's  an  amusing 
sport,  but  most  people  aren' t  likely 
to  get  rich  and  it  doesn' t  contribute 
to  economic  well  being." 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


An  Act  of  Remembrance 

flfThe  Soldiers.' Tower  i/arf//oMj£  Circle 

Tuesday,  November  11th,  1997 
at  10:30  a.m. 

Carillon 

Hart  House  Chorus 
directed  by  John  Tuttle 

Last  Post  and  Reveille 
will  be  sounded 

•  Reception  in  Hart  House 
followdng  the  service 

•  The  Memorial  Room  will  be  open 
following  the  service  until  3:00  p.m. 

•  Piper 

The 

Wiegand 
Lecture  Series 


0^ 

FACULTY  OF 
ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


women  in  the  scientific 

World 

Postcolonial  Science  and  Technology  Studies: 

What  are  the  gender  issues? 

Sandra  Harding  ~  UCLA 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1997  @  8:00  pm 

Gendered  Alternative  Styles  in  Engineering 

MONIQUE  FRIZE  ~  CARLETON  /  U.  OF  OTTAWA 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1997  @  8:00  pm 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium  ~  1  King's  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 

Free  public  lectures  -  for  further  information  call:  (416)  978-7253 

The  Wiegand  Foundation  Lecture  Series  is  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  ~  University  of  Toronto 


THINK  ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE  NOW! 


Working  hard  to  earn  your  undergraduate  degree? 

Why  not  add  value  to  this  achievement  by  completing  a 

graduate  degree  which  will  give  you  both  superior 
Management  skills  and  the  qualifications  to  achieve  a 
Professional  Accounting  designation. 

The  Accounting  profession  needs  people  who  have  a 
strong  foundation  in  non-business  disciplines  as  well  as 
the  education  and  skills  to  become  leaders  in  the 
profession  and  in  the  Business  world. 

Our  Program  is  designed  specifically  for  students  from 
non-business  undergraduate  degree  programs  but 
advanced  standing  is  available  to  students  with  a 
business  degree. 

You  will  gain  valuable  work  experience  through  our 
integrated  Co-op  work  terras. 

Our  graduates  have  a  81  %  average  pass  rate  on  the  last 
three  year's  CA  Uniform  Final  Examinations. 

CONTACT  US  NOW  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  FUTURE! 

Master 

OF  MANAGEMENT  &  PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 
^      University  of  Toronto 

Rotman  School  of  Management 

Mississauga  Campus 


905-828-3985  -  mbaacctg@mgnit.utoronto.ca  -  www.erin.utoronto.ca 
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Fair-trade  coffee  promos  hit  campus 


BY  DEBORAH 
AUSTIN-BUNYAK 


lOLLOWING  your  nose  to 
social  conscience  was 
never  this  satisfying. 
As  the  aroma  of  freshly  brewed 


F 


coffee  drifted  through  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  this  week,  the  Ontario 
Public  InterestGroup  fielded  ques- 
tions from  passers-by  interested  in 
its  fair  trade  coffee  campaign. 
Some  even  went  for  the  free  cup 
of  Bridgehead  coffee  over  the 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to; 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor    $60         Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G  ST, 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

rilRAVELCUTS 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Ereuhaund 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


neighbouring  Second  Cup  stand. 

Hoping  to  heighten  awareness 
among  students  about  the  ethical 
approach  to  coffee  farming  and 
the  politics  surrounding  it,  the  cam- 
pus interest  group  wants  students 
to  think  about  the  coffee  they 
drink. 

A  lot  is  at  stake,  says  the  inter- 
est group,  pointing  to  the  1 5  billion 
cups  of  coffee  Canadians  drink 
every  year.  While  coffee  corpora- 
tions turn  over  massive  profits  on 
this  huge  market,  small  scale  pro- 
ducers who  cultivate  coffee  beans 
in  developing  countries  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America  often  earn  a 
doUaraday,  says  campaign  volun- 
teer SoniaSingh. 

Fair  trade  coffee  is  grown  and 
distributed  in  an  equitable  way  be- 
tween producers  and  buyers.  The 
others  do  business  through  a  bar- 
tering system  where  the  farmer  is 
paid  the  least  and  consumers  pay 
a  marked  up  price  to  maximize 
profits. 

"It's  a  much  more  responsible 
way  to  buy  coffee,"  said  J.D.  Soles, 
co-manager  for  the  campus 
Diabolos'  Coffee  Bar,  adding  that 
students  ask  for  Bridgehead  coffee 
regularly.  "It'sa  well-ingrained  de- 
mand." 

But  students  on  campus  are  di- 
vided on  the  issue. 

John  Richard,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  faculty  of  theology, 
doesn't  mind  paying  the  extra  few 
cents  if  the  lives  of  farmers  can  be 
improved. 

'The  public  can  take  their  busi- 
ness somewhere  else  i  f  they  don'  l 
likethe  policies  of  abusiness,"he 
said,  adding  consumers  can  speak 
with  their  wallets. 

"I  haven't  heard  of  fair  trade 
coffee  but  1  would  be  wi  1  li ng  to  pay 
extra  to  buy  it,"  said  Robert  Quaiia, 


Come  to  a  free  information  session  and  find 
out  why  an  MBA  from  the  Richard  Ivey 
School  of  Business  is  held  in  such  high  regard  by 
recruiters,  and  CEO's  of  major  corporations 
around  the  world.  And  why  Ivey, 
formerly  the  Western  Business  School, 
prepares  you  better  than  any  other  MBA  in 
Canada  for  a  successful  global  business  career. 

If  you  want  to  take  your  career  to  new 
heights,  choose  the  business  school  to  get  you 
there.  BusinessWeek  ranks  Ivey  as  one  of  the 
top  three  business  schools  in  the  world,  outside 
of  the  U.S. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  find  out,  first-hand, 
what  Ivey  can  do  for  you. 


THE  IVEY  MBA  PROGRAM 

Information  Session 

November  12, 1997  6:00  -  8:00  pm 

Royal  York 

Territories  Room 

100  Front  Street  West,  Toronto 


If  you  cannot  make  it  to  this  session,  call  or 
fax  your  business  card  with  this  ad  for  upcoming 
dates  and  a  complete  information  package. 

Call:  519-661-3206 
Fax:519-661-3431 


Richard  Ivey  School  of  Business 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
You   can   see   success   from  here 


UTV2  1197 


Fair  trade  coffee  is  available  at  Diabolos'. 


a  second  year  graduate  student, 
upon  hearing  about  the  special  ef- 
forts made  to  decrease  the  exploi- 
tation of  farmers. 

But  first  year  science  student 
Tran  Pham  says  no  matter  what, 
price  is  still  her  biggest  concern. 

"It  tastes  really  good,"  she  said, 
sipping  on  a  free  Bridgehead  cour- 
tesy of  OPIRG,  "but  I  wouldn't 
pay  more  for  it." 

Brett  Kennedy,  a  volunteer  with 
thefairtradecoffeecampaign.says 
the  degree  of  suffering  going  on  in 
developing  countries  deserves  at- 
tention. 

"U  of  T  students  are  under  cer- 
tain amounts  of  stress.  But  it's 


nothing  compared  to  what  the  farm- 
ers suffer,"  he  said. 

Singh  agrees.  "Students  are  fac- 
ing poverty  issues.  An  important 
question  to  ask  is  why  can  stu- 
dents pay  $  1 00  for  a  pair  of  [sports] 
shoes  and  find  that  mark  up  ac- 
ceptable, but  [find  that]  paying  a 
little  more  for  coffee  that  can  im- 
prove the  lives  of  people  unac- 
ceptable?" 

The  wholesale  co-ordinator  for 
the  Ottawa-based  B  ridgehead  says 
the  demand  for  the  product  isn't 
surprising. 

"Most  gourmet  coffees  are 
made  from  arabica  beans,"  said 
Deborah  Walter  about  the  harvest 


which  is  completely  organic  and 
pesticide-free.  She  adds  that  the 
measures  taken  to  ensure  farmers 
in  developing  countries  aren't  be- 
ing exploited  make  the  coffee  that 
much  more  enjoyable. 

"The  process  means  a  lot  of 
people  are  coming  together,  as  a 
community,  to  work  on  growing 
coffee  as  a  way  of  life." 

But  Cathryn  Charboneau,  man- 
ager of  U  of  T' s  four  Second  Cup 
outlets,  says  although  the  com- 
pany does  not  use  fair  trade  cof- 
fee, it's  still  good  to  its  workers, 
basing  her  observations  on  a  trip  to 
Costa  Rica  last  year  with  about 
1 50  other  North  American  Sec- 
ond Cup  employees. 

"Conditions  were  very  good — 
the  owner  treated  everyone  like 
family,"  she  said  of  a  Costa  Rican 
plantation  called  La  Minita.  "The 
owner  stopped  to  watch  a  choir 
practice,  and  the  soccer  team — all 
these  activities  were  going  on," 
she  said,  adding  medical  and  den- 
tal cli  nics  are  aval  lable  to  the  work- 
ers. 

Starbucks,  a  recent  arrival  onto 
campus,  does  not  use  fair  trade 
coffee. 

"Some  people  don't  screw 
around.  It's  got  to  be  Bridgehead 
or  nothing,"  said  the  manager  of 
Diabolos'.  "It'scrazed!" 

with  files  from  Carlo  Tonelli 


Holocaust  survivor  speaks 


BY  DIANA  PEREIRA 

Withwoundsevidently  still  fresh, 
a  Holocaust  survivor  spoke  to  a 
small  group  of  University  of  To- 
ronto students  this  week. 

Sally  Eisner,  a  Polish  Jew  who 
lived  to  tell  her  story,  came  to 
University  College  on  Monday  as 
part  of  Holocaust  Education 
Week,  currently  in  its  seventeenth 
year. 

Eisner,  who  has  been  speaking 
to  students  about  her  experience 
for  the  past  14  years,  began  by 
explaining  the  seeming  implausi- 
bility  of  survival  as  a  Jewish  per- 
son in  Eastern  Europe  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

"Not  too  many  people  believed 
that  they  would  survive,"  she 
said,  adding  that  she  believes  her 
story  isoneof  theuniqueexcep- 
tions. 

On  the  run  for  three  years  with 
her  brother,  Eisner  went  from 


hiding  to  working  at  a  work  camp 
near  Wehwmacht. 

While  at  the  work  camp  en- 
closed by  barbed  wire,  she  re- 
members hearing  shots  from  ran- 
dom killings.  As  a  teenager,  Eisner 
says  it  was  hard  to  believe  the 
atrocities  were  happening  to  her 
own  people.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  until 
she  started  to  hear  shots,  screams 
and  yells  of  other  human  beings 
that  the  horror  stories  become 
real  to  her,  she  recalls. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  there  always 
seemed  to  be  clouds  and  thunder 
in  the  sky,"  remembering  that  ex- 
ecutions were  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  rainstorm. 

"Everything  was  carefully 
planned,"  she  remembered.  "The 
SS  came  prepared  with  white 
gloves,"  adding  survival  forsome 
was  connected  to  chance.  "Some 
were  lucky  enough  to  be  literally 
saved  by  the  bell." 

Eisner,  unable  to  hide  her  grief. 


recounted  being  told  by  a  stranger 
that  her  parents  were  among  those 
killed.  "My  brother  was  pale  and 
completely  silent — he  wouldn't 
talk  to  me." 

Still,  Eisner  and  her  brother 
survived  the  war,  during  which  a 
Catholic  family  in  Poland  took  her 
in  for  six  weeks.  But  she  never 
felt  safe.  After  a  close  brush  with 
death  while  hiding  from  two  SS 
soldiers,  the  siblings  surviveduntil 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Many  people  of  Jewish  herit- 
age gathered  in  the  room  to  hear 
Eisner's  story.  For  others,  inter- 
est and  compassion  for  the  survi- 
vors was  apparent  in  hearing  her 
story. 

Holocaust  Education  Week 
continues  today  with  a  screening 
of  Sofie's  Choice  at  7  p.m.  at 
University  College.  The  week  will 
end  with  a  Shabbat  dinner  on 
Nov.  7  sponsored  by  the  Jewish 
Students'  Union. 
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Science  &  Technology, 


VARSITY 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 

The  Ontario  Science  Centre's 
Omnimax  theatre's  newest  fea- 
ture film  is  mind-boggling  in  scope 
and  breathtaking  in  execution. 
Cosmic  Voyage  is  the  documen- 
tary for  which  I've  been  waiting 
for  most  of  my  life.  This  intoxicat- 
ing blend  of  hard  science  and  hi- 
tech  illusion  presents  the  viewer 
with  all  things  great  and  small, 
everything  under,  and  over,  the 
sun. 

Both  IM  AX  and  Omnimax  thea- 
tres use  pretty  much  the  same  kind 
of  film.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  formats  is  that  one 
is  just  big  (Ontario  Place's 
Cinesphere)  and  the  other  is  big 
and  round  (Omnimax).  Both  are 
high  impact,  dramatic  usage's  of 
film,  but  only  one  giant  format 
immerses  you  into  the  action.  Pro- 
jected on  the  inside  of  a  domed 
screen  using  fisheye  lenses,  the 
Omnimax  film  almost  fills  your 
entire  field  of  vision. 


Neither  of  the  first  two  movies 
shown  at  the  Centre  were  worthy 
of  such  treatment;  Special  Effects 
was  less  than  special  v/hileAlaska 
was  just  boring.  But  Cosmic  Voy- 
age attempts  to  explore  the  entire 
universe,  from  the  Big  Bang  to 
yesterday,  in  under  35  minutes. 

Narrated  by  Morgan  Freeman, 
Cosmic  Voyage  illustrates  a  fas- 
cinating roster  of  scientific  phe- 
nomena and  theory  such  as  the 
beginning  of  the  universe,  the  na- 
ture of  black  holes,  and  the  colli- 
sion of  two  galaxies,  a  particularly 
mesmerizing  segment  of  the  film. 

Director  Bayley  Silleck 
seamlessly  joins  computer  ani- 
mated images  with  actual  filmed 
footage  in  the  climactic  zoom  se- 
quence that  spans  a  staggering  42 
orders  of  magnitude  ( 1 0*^)  in  just  a 
brief  period  of  time. 

When  it's  over,  you've  seen 
subatomic  quarks  that  make  up  a 
single  carbon  atom  located  in  the 
DNA  inside  the  nucleus  of  a 
Paramecium  floating  in  a  tiny  drop- 
let of  water  sitting  on  a  leaf  of  a 


plant  growing  beside  a  marsh  in 
Holland;  earth  disappears  as  our 
entire  solar  system  is  represented 
by  a  shrinking  point  of  light  among 
millionsofothershrinkingpointsof 
light  forming  the  galaxy  called  the 
Milky  Way,  which  quickly  reduces 
to  a  point  of  light  lost  in  a  frothy 
supercluster  of  galaxies  among 
other  superclusters.  And  at  the  edge 
of  what  is  currently  the  extent  of 
observable  space,  the  film  has 
shown  you  how  small  you  are. 
Cosmic  Voyage  plays  daily. 


COSMIC 
GIVEAWAY! 

The  first  four  far-out  folks 
whoan.swer  the  following  ski  11- 
tcsting  question  will  receive 
double-passes  to  any 
Omnimax  show: 

What  is  our  closest 
neighbour  galaxy? 
e-mail  your  answer  to 
varsity  •scitech@ 
varsity,  utoronto.  ca 
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Cockroaches  buggin'  you? 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 


Deadly  pesticides  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eradication 
thanks  to  research  conducted  by  a  team  of  U  of  T 
zoologist  led  by  Stephen  Tobe. 

"The  study  is  sti  11  goi ng  on .  That '  s  i mpor 
tant  to  note,"  said  Tobe. 

The  team  has  just  recently  announced 
their  discovery  of  a  peptide,  a  short 
chain  of  amino  acids,  which  af- 
fects a  specific  hormone  in 
cockroaches. 

"It'scalledthejuvenilehor- 
mone.  It's  a  bit  of  a  misnomer 
becauseitcontrols  reproduction 
and  metamorphosis,  the  process 
in  which  cockroaches  go  from 
the  larval  stages  to  adult,"  said 
Tobe.  / 

"What  we've  been  looking  at 
are  peptides  that  regulatejuvenile 
hormone  production,"  he  said. 

"They  inhibitit,  actually  tumit  off." 

Thus,  by  introducing  the  pepfide  to  the 
roach,  Tobe  inhibits  metamorphosis  and  re- 
production. Butintroduction  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  sounds. 

"We  take  peptides  one  step  further. 
Peptides  are  not  the  most  easy  to  admin- 
ister," Tobe  said. 

Instead,  his  team  is  working  tocreate  mimetics  of 
peptides — called  pseudopeptides.  Mimetics  can  be 
engineered  to  have  greater  resiliency  than  peptides, 
which  are  easily  broken  down  orunstablc.  Creation  of 
mimetics  involves  the  selectivereplacement  of  chemi- 
cal groups. 

Administeringthese  mimetics  to  roaches  probably 


will  not  be  done  through  spraying.  The  cuticles,  or 
body  surfaces,  are  hard  to  penetrate. 

"Spraying  involves  adifficuit chemical  task  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  stuff  through  the  body,"  said  Tobe. 

He  believes  that  the  hormone  inhibitor  will  be  put 
on  bait. 

What  makes  the  team '  s  approach  to  control- 
ling i  nsect  population  significant  is  that  it  is  so 
discriminatory. 

"Pesticides  are  very  cheap  to  proj 
duce,  by  and  large.  That' s  why  they't5| 
so  heavily  used.  But  cheap  d<*^ 
notequal  good.  Pesticides  kill  ev^ 
rythinginsight,"Tobesaid.  f 
Targetmg  a  small  group  of 
insects  is  safer  because  you  can 
isolate  a  substance  that  will  con- 
trol that  one  group  and  not  any 
others.  For  instance,  the  peptides 
that  appear  in  insects  do  not  ap- 
pear in  humans,  saidTobe. 

The  peptide  approach  can 
be  used  for  any  other  insect.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  finding  thedesiredpeptide. 
Tobe's  quest  to  control  the  bugs  is 
not  a  personal  vendetta.  Some  of  his  best 
friends  may  not  be  cockroaches,  but  he 
does  like  some  of  them. 

"Many  cockroaches  are  quite  at- 
tractive," he  said.  Tobe  conceded  that 
they  are  pests  around  the  house.  But  would 
he  squish  them? 

"A  German  cockroach,  I  would.  An  American 
cockroach,  I  would." 

Tobe  quickly  explains  that  such  household  roaches 
are  popularly  thought  of  as  indicators  of  adirty  house, 
but  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  such  is  the  case. 
Hey,  no  one  was  accusing  you  of  anything... 
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you.clieateriCOiii 


BY  KEVIN  IP 


Part  2  of  2 
Last  week  Kevin  discussed 
websites  that  promote  the  free 
exchange  of  essays.  Concluding 
his  two  part  series,  Kevin  ex- 
plores getting  what  you  pay  for 
on  the  Worid  Wide  Web. 


Moving  one  small  step  up  from 
free  sites,  you  have  'budget'  term 
paper  mills  like  Evil  House  of 
Cheats!  (www.cheathouse.com) 
and  Genius  Papers 
(www.geniuspapers.com).  Both 
sites  offer  a  year's  worth  of  un- 
limited access  to  their  papers  for 
US  $9.95,  payable  by  cheque, 
money  order,  credit  card  oreven 
callinga  l-900number. 

Evil  House  claims  to  have 
"8000  papers  in  over  40  catego- 
ries" and  also  offers  helpful  fea- 
tures like  a  topic  search  engine 
and  online  Webster's  dictionary , 
whileGenius  Papers  simply  indi- 
cates that  they  have  "thousands 
of  papers"  to  offer.  Since  neither 
site  has  many  papers  in  their  free 
preview  sections,  it  is  difficult  to 
accurately  gauge  the  quality  of 
their  essay  collections  without 
paying  first. 

However,  considering  Evil 
House  acquires  their  papers 
through  user  donations  (donating 
papers  is  an  alternative  way  of 
getting  access),  it  isn't  likely  that 
their  papers  will  be  significantly 
better  than  those  on  free  sites. 
Genius  Papers  doesn '  t  e ven  men- 
tion how  they  acquire  their  pa- 
pers in  their  suspiciously  brief 
message  to  prospective  users,  but 
presumably  they  use  similar 
sources. 

So  are  these  'budget'  sites  bet- 
ter than  the  free  ones  like  School 
Sucks?  Probably  not.  Aside  from 
having  more  papers,  the  only  ad- 
vantage Evil  House  has  is  the 
presence  of  complete  descrip- 
tions for  all  of  their  papers.  Each 
description  lists  the  grade  re- 
ceived and  school  system,  which 


could  save  time  when  searching 
for  the  right  paper,  although  one 
never  knows  if  the  information  in 
the  description  is  accurate.  True 
to  form.  Genius  Papers  doesn't 
say  much  about  what  advantages 
they  have  to  offer,  si  mply  promis- 
ing that  many  of  their  papers  are 
"Ah-  papers".  Similar  term  paper 
sites  rarely  offer  anything  more, 
so  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
compelling  reason  to  bother  with 
'budget'  sites  unless  you've  al- 
ready exhausted  the  free  ones. 

"Experienced 
faculty  always 

learn  what  to 
watch  out  for." 

Finally,  there  are  the  custom 
term  paper  sites,  the  essay  service 
of  choice  for  the  rich  and  unscru- 
pulous. Make  no  mistake,  what 
they  sell  costs  a.  lot  of  money.  But 
where  else  will  you  find  made-to- 
order  papers  written  by  profes- 
sionals?TheTerm  Papers,  School 
and  Business  Help  Line 
(www.serve.com/doctor)  for  ex- 
ample, is  run  by  no  less  than  a 
former  college  professor,  Abe 
Kom.  Kom, whoeitherwritesthe 
papers  himself  or  has  his  "profes- 
sor friends"  write  them,  lays  claim 
tosomeimpressivequalifications. 

To  further  reassure  potential 
customers,  he  even  leaves  his 
"real"  mailing  address  and  phone 
number  on  the  site,  promising  to 
return  calls  within  48  hours.  In  less 
than  2  weeks,  or  1  day  for  those 
willing  to  pay  a  "premium  price", 
Kom  can  have  a  custom-made 
term  paper  written  up  and  sent  to 
you  by  email,  snail  mail,  or  fax. 
Prices  vary  depending  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject  matter,  run- 
ning as  low  as  US  five  dollars  per 
page  for  high  school  reports,  though 
a  university  paper  will  probably 
cost  at  least  US  $30  per  page. 


For  a  less  personal  touch 
there's  A 1  Termpaper  Academic 
and  Business  Research  Source 
(www.al-termpaper.com) 
whose  papers  are  produced  by 
"writers  and  editors  of  proven 
ability. "Their  prices  "commonly 
vary  from  US  $  1 9.95  toUS  $35.00 
per  page"  (note  they  say  "com- 
monly"), and  generally  take  one 
to  two  weeks  to  complete.  Cus- 
tomers can  specify  everything 
from  the  report  sty  le  to  the  number 
of  footnotes  and  references.  A 1 
also  has  a  database  of  over  20,(XX) 
pre-made  papers  for  sale,  ranging 
in  price  from  US  $25  to  $  1  Oo" .No 
doubt  all  theirpreviously-custom- 
made  papers  find  thei r  way  to  thi  s 
database,  though  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  all  20,(X)0essays  in  there 
areof  high  quality. 

The  catch  (isn't  there  always 
one?)  is  that  these  sites  offer  no 
guarantee  of  a  speci  fic  grade  nor 
do  they  offer  refunds  to  unsatis- 
fied customers.  It's  also  quite 
possible  that  the  essay  will  betoo 
good,  using  words  and  phrases 
the  student  would  never  use  and 
drawing  unwanted  attention  to 
itself. 

Michael  Dewarof  the  U  of  T 
classics  department  offers  this 
warning:  "In  smallerclasses,  you 
get  a  sense  of  what  individual 
students  can  do  from  class  per- 
formance. If  take-home  work 
then  is  at  a  variance  with  this, 
bells  start  ringing.  Oddities  of 
style  or  expression  also  alert  you 
to  the  fact  that  something  unto- 
ward may  be  going  on.  Experi- 
enced faculty  always  learn  w  hat 
to  watch  out  for." 

Taking  this  into  account,  along 
with  the  vigilance  of  U  of  T's 
professors  and  the  stiff  penalties 
faced  by  caught  plagiarists,  us- 
ing the  Web  as  a  way  to  cheat 
does  not  seem  so  easy  anymore. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Stone  cold. 


Parents,  hide  your  children — so-called  au- 
thor and  director Oli  ver  Stone  i s  once  agai n 
monopolizing  our  entertainment  news.  As 
a  viewer  who  has  seen  all  of  Stone's  films 
and  not  fully  liked  asingleone — but  doesn't 
consider  him  a  public  enemy — I  still  vowed 
to  read  Stone's  recently  released  novel.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  a  19  year-old 
student  at  Yale,  but  remained  unpublished 
until  St.  Martin's  Press  decided  to  roll  the 
dice.  They  came  up  craps. 

I  had  to  stop  reading  after  the  first  two 
paragraphs  for  fear  my  eyes  would  dis- 
lodge themselves  from  my  face,  bounce 
over  to  the  cutlery  drawer,  and  impale 
themselves  on  a  pair  of  salad  forks.  This 
means  1  didn' t  get  to  the  part  whereOli  ver' s 
mother  teaches  him  to  masturbate  at  1 5. 

Rut  Stone' s  day  job  is  a  director  of  very 
long  movies.  For  some  reason,  I  insist  on 
giving  Stone  chances  to  harness  his  unde- 
niable visual  talent  into  a  cohesive,  or  at 
least  inoffensive,  narrative.  The  well  may 

have  run  dry.  Despite  Garry  

Willis'  assertion  in  August' s 
Atlantic  that  Stone  is  mod- 
em America' sDostoevsky 
due  to  a  "high  moral  ambi- 
tion," this  ambition  hasn't 
translated  into  anything 
close  to  art.  WithL'rMrA!,a 
pathetic  mess,  Stone  buries 
politics  into  the  subtextual 
realm,  and  unless  you  give 
credence  to  the  "well,  he 
dies  at  the  end"  defence, 
his  vaunted  "moral  ambi- 
tion" is  fully  subterranean. 

That  a  true  moralist  helps 
you  form  y ou r  own  opi nion 
instead  of  shoving  his  down 
your  throat  is  evidently  not 
Willis'  argument.  Stone' s  a 
pedant  passing  off  hyper- 
activity for  complexity,  a 
charlatan  fixated  on  tech- 
nology who  manipulates  his 
audience  into  reading  mean- 
ing  into  a  semi-inventive  surface.  That 
Stone  has  nothing  original  to  say  isn't  the 
problem.  What's  more  important,  espe- 
cially to  a  practising  social  historian  like 
Stone,  are  the  i  mplications  of  what  he  says. 
To  endorse  his  films  means  validating  a 
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crude  politics,  a  disregard  for  common 
sense,  a  repugnant  view  of  human  nature, 
and  a  sloppy  approach  to  film  art. 

With  V  Turn,  Stone  wanted  to  make  "a 
pure  genre-driven  narrative  story  that 
worked  in  its  own  right,"  ano/V  thrillera 
la  Hitchcock.  Red  flag !  Stone  is  one  of  the 
worst  storytellers  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can cinema,  which  explains  his  preference 
forhistorical  subjects.  If  Hitchcockhadnot 
transmogrified  into  Brian  De  Palma,  the 
master  would  be  turning  over  in  his  grave; 
Psycho,  also  set  on  the  outskirts  of  Phoe- 
nix, is  only  one  of  many  films  Stone  bastard- 
izes in  his  own  decidedly  unglamourous 
manner. 

Instead  of  memorable  characters,  U 
Turn  has  cartoon  stencils  drawn  with  a 
jagged  edge,  appropriate  for  a  film  cel- 
ebrating human  emptiness,  though  vacuous 
stylization.  In  a  Stone  film,  you're  never 
sure  where  any  character  is  at  any  moment 
in  time.  Basic  premises  of  storytelling  are 
lost  in  the  jump  cuts.  Infor- 
mation control ,  a  Hitchcock 
staple,  becomesinformation 
overload.  Stone's  patented 
cocaine-and-a-chainsaw  ed- 
iting style  (a  staple  since 
JFK),  helped  by  the  eter- 
nally abused  cinematography 
of  Robert  Richardson,  does 
nothing  to  invigorate  film 
noir. 

Case  in  point:  the  loudest 
applause  at  the  screening  I 
attended  came  when  Sean 
Penn's  character,  drifter 
Bobby  Cooper,  whacks 
Claire  Danes'  while  trash 
nymphet  as  he's  beating  up 
her  buffed-up  boyfriend, 
Toby  N.  Tucker  (Joaquin 
Phoenix).  Stone  spends  15 
minutes  of  chopped-up 
screen  time  orchestrating  the 
scene,  so  when  the  TNT 
explodes,  I  felt  the  director 
hovering  over  my  shoulder  awaiting  ap- 
plause like  a  buzzard  feeds  on  the  dead.  But 
it's  not  like  excess,  tastelessness  and  mi- 
sogyny is  out  of  place  in  a  Stone  film. 
Cooper  says  it  best:  "Women,  can't  live 
with  them,  can' t  kill  them." 


crazy 

Notes 
towards  a 
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Stone 


by  Mark  Peranson 


A  very  contemplative  Oliver  Stone  wil 
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be  speaking  tonight  at 


None  of  this  is  new.  After  a  decade  in 
the  sun  as  America's  most  acclaimed  and 
overrated  filmmaker,  it' s  fair  to  highlight  a 
remarkable  consistency  in  Stone' s  attitude 
to  his  recurring  themes,  aptly  illustrated  in 
U  Turn's  tag  line:  "sex,  murder,  and  be- 
trayal."  His  take  on  these  issues  is  childish, 
that  of  the  1 5  year-old  masturbator,  also 
evident  in  his  ridiculous,  slightly  racist, 
fetishizationofthe  Native  American.  Seen 
first  in  The  Doors,  this  obsession  reap- 
pears in  t/-7M/7i,  with  Jennifer  Lx)pcz  play- 
ing a  tomahawk- wielding  cross-breed  and 
Jon  Voight  a  shaman  beggar,  his  face 
scarred  by. ..acid.  Voight  announces  the 
film's  premise:  "Human  beings  ain't  just 
human,  you  know.  They  got  animals  livin' 
inside  them  too."  [In  case  you're  still  in  a 
state  of  disbelief,  I  quote  from/4  Child's 
Night  Dream:  'The  Indians  once  told  me 
stones  are  the  most  revered  and  ancient  of 
recording  devices,  having  seen  and  wit- 
nessed all  since  the  beginning  of  time.  And 
that  perhaps  I  am  here  on  this  earth  to  write 
of  these  mute  histories — just  another  stone. 


an  'Oliver'  stone."] 

Yes,  mute  histories  like  Vietnam.  U 
Turn  is  very  much  an  Oliver  Stone  movie 
because  of  this  bludgeoning:  in  his  historical 
films.  Stone  doesn' t  view  American  history 
with  a  conspiratorial  eye — paranoids  as- 
similate information  in  association  with  a 
theory  of  their  own  creation.  Stone  prof- 
fers multiple  explanations  that  render  each 
other  silly,  creating  a  strangely  regressive 
radical  politics  endorsed  by  either  end  of 
the  political  spectrum. 

That  Stone  doesn' t  situate  his  narrative 
in  the  domestic  or  international  political 
real  m  does  not  mean  UTum  is  apolitical ,  or 
that  Stone's  taking  a  break  from  "more 
important"  projects.  This  move  to  nowhere 
allows  viewers  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
gross  indecency  that's  been  aching  to  es- 
cape ever  since  the  appearance  of  an 
obscenely  gay  J.  Edgar  Hoover  with  a 
neighing  horse \nJFK. 

I  n  U  Turn,  those  on  the  left  can  point  to 
Cooper's  dependency  on  money  for  sur- 
vival as  a  critique  of  capitalism,  while  the 
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right  can  express  pleasure  at  Stone' s  hypo- 
critical useof  violence  tocriticize  the  preva- 
lenceof  violence,  and  point  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  lower  classes  as  indicating  a 
lack  of  family  values.  Stone  makes  an 
analogous  formal  move  by  constantly  shift- 
ing points  of  view  and  film  stocks,  suggest- 
ing betrayal.  Both  are  done  with  no  order 
whatsoever. 

Instead  of  endorsing  Stone's  fidgeting 
towards  an  abstract  truth  as  some  kind  of 
creative  postmodern  gesture,  comparing 
Stone  to  Godard  and  bandying  about  smart 
phrases  like  "intertextuality,"  I  find  his  total 
disregard  for  sequential  thought  infunating. 
Stone's  the  postmodernist  who  publishes 
annotated  bibliographies  when  challenged. 

The  same  approach  to  narrative  is  seen 
in  U  Turn  as  in  Nixon  &nd  JFK,  and  this  is 
problematic.  In  agenrefilm,  where  playing 
with  cinematic  identification  is  a  ground 
rule,  disregarding  the  rules  entirely — orin 
Stone's  words,  referring  to  Natural  Born 
Killers,  creating  "a  new  film  grammar" — 
is  dangerous.  What  Stone  misses  is  that 
grammar  is  a  rule-based  system.  He's 
unaware  of  the  subtlety  necessary  in  the 
creation  of  art. 

When  subtlety  is  lacking  to  such  a  de- 
gree, and  when  a  director  with  Stone's 
technical  virtuosity  tackles  up-front  politi- 
cal topics,  the  resulting  product  is  closer  to 
propaganda  than  art,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
genre  film,  trash.  Both  panderto  the  lowest 
commondenominator:  stupidpeople.  Most 
critics  fail  to  see  Stone  is  as  serious  a 
filmmaker  as  Russ  Meyer — the  real  touch- 
stone of  comparison  for  portrayals  of  hill- 
billy mechanics,  booze-chugging  sheriffs, 
and  crudely  eroticized  femininity.  (Russ 
Meyer  fans,  I  apologize.) 

I  gain  no  pleasure  trashing  Stone.  I 
wouldn '  t  be  doi ng  it  i f  others  didn '  t  persi st 
in  throwing  laurelson  the  guy.  Judy  Gerstel . 
aiming  for  pull-quotes  in  the  Toronto 
Star,  calls  U  Turn  "an  American  classic, 
arguably  the  best  American  movie  this 
year."  While  the  studio  system  is  in  awful 
shape,  I've  still  seen  at  least  30  better 
American  fi  1ms  this  year.  (I'd  wager  there 
are  1  Obetter  American  films  playing  now, 
and  probably  five  better  trailers.)  Maybe 
she  means  America  is  a  place  where 
women  are  low-grade  citizens,  brutal  vio- 
lence is  a  daily  fact  of  life,  and  egregious 
eccentricities  are  passed  off  as  satiric 
insight.  Then  again,  maybe  both  Gerstel 
and  Stone  are  right — maybe  all  people  are 
animals. 


The  Colm  before  the  storm 


BY  JESS  MERBER 

Varsity  Staff 

1  finished  Col mToibi'n's  most  re- 
centhook,The  Story  of  the  Night 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
view him  during  the  Harbourfront 
International  Festival  of  Au- 
thors— a  great  advantage,  I  real- 
ized, because  the  book  left  me 
with  the  odd  feeling  I  hadn' t  quite 
understood  everything  that  hap- 
pened. 

The  Story  of  the  Night  is  nar- 
rated by  Richard,  an  Argentinean 
born  to  an  English  mother  and 
Argentine  father.  Through  the 
course  of  the  novel,  Richard  (or 
Ricardo,  to  his  friends),  must  ex- 
plore his  feelings  of  confusion 
and  inadequacy;  reconcile  him- 
self between  two  opposing  cul- 
tures; accept  his  life  as  a  gay  man 
in  a  homophobic  society;  and  be- 
come involved  with  the  political 
world  as  it  struggles  to  rehabili- 
tate itself  after  the  Falklands  War. 
in  other  words,  there's  a  lot  of 
material  to  cover. 

Perhaps  some  background  on 
Argentina  would  help.  Toibin 
launches  into  his  subject  with  rel- 
ish.  His  story  takes  place  just 
before  and  during  President 
Reagan's  rule,  a  reference  that  is 
almost  lost  on  a  Canadian  inter- 
viewer until  Toibi'n  relaies  the 
two. 

"The  American  in  vol  vement  i  n 
Argentina  has  been  really  enor- 
mous," ex  pi  ai  ns  Toibin . '  'The  situ- 
ation no  w  is  that  it' s  another  state 
of  the  United  States,  really.  Pri- 


Colm  Toibiin  tells  the  Story  of  the  Nighit 


vatization  is  really  important  be- 
cause [usually]  when  there  is  pri- 
vafization,  there  is  local  capital. 
In  Argentina  there  was  no  local 
capital,  so  ...everything  was 
bought  by  outsiders.  I  wanted  to 
deal  with  what  the  '80s  had  been 
in  that  part  of  South  America,  as 


opposed  to  what  happened  in 
NicaraguaorEl  SalvadororGua- 
temala.  In  Uruguay,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Paraguay,  Brazil  and 
Peru,  and  certainly  inChile  and  in 
Argentina,  the  Americans  be- 
came very  proud  of  this  notion  of 
introducing  democracy." 


This  is  how  the  two  Americans 
in  the  book,  Susan  and  Donald 
Ford,  are  brought  into  the  story. 
Their  involvement  in  lobbying  for 
certain  presidential  candidates 
leads  to  Richard's  primary  source 
of  employment.  Acting  as  a  trans- 
lator, he  works  for  the  Fords  and 
becomes  involved  in  their  lives. 
When  asked  about  the  concerns 
of  the  Argentinean  people,  Rich- 
ard comments  that  the  people  are 
not  concerned  with  "abstract  no- 
tions like  democracy  and  dicta- 
torship... most  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  disappearances 
and  the  stupidity  of  war,  but  they 
are  more  concerned  about  em- 
ployment prospects,  inflation,  so- 
cial welfare  and  foreign  invest- 
ment. Those  come  first  and  who- 
ever runs  a  credible  campaign  on 
these  issues  will  win." 

Toibm  elaborates.  "I  wanted  to 
play  with  the  reader's  expecta- 
tion... ifyou  have  two  Americans 
in  a  book  and  you  have  a  fragile 
society,  you  usually  have  a  bomb, 
you  have  disaster,  you  have  eve- 
rything blown  up  in  people' s  face. 
But  that  wasn't  what  happened 
there  at  that  time."  Instead, 
Americans  funded  the  privatiza- 
tion of  Argentina,  and  backed  a 
presidenfial  candidate. 

If  the  Americans  are  the  sta- 
bilizing force  in  Argentinaat  this 
time,  then  Richard  is  the  disaster 
waiting  to  happen.  He  is  isolated, 
without  a  peer  set  or  family,  nor 
an  interest  in  newspapers,  tel- 


evision or  radio.  At  the  sugges- 
tion that  Richard  "lacks  a  moral 
compass,"  Toibm  reacts  quickly. 

"Absolutely,  yes.  He  has  noth- 
ing to  fall  back  on.  He  tries  to 
change  in  every  situation — why 
not,  he  has  nothing  to  lose.  I'm 
very  interested  in  that  idea...  there 
are  times  when  I  meet  somebody, 
especially  in  politics,  who's  abso- 
lutely sure  of  some  position  which 


I  never  am,  and  I  always  won- 
der." He  lets  out  a  chuckle. 
"That's  one  thing  that  the  novel, 
as  a  form,  can  communicate  very 
well,  because  of  the  layers  it  con- 
tains." 

One  of  the  layers  within  the 
story  is  the  issue  of  disappear- 
ance, both  personally  and  politi- 
cally. Richard  has  to  be  told  that 
a  woman  from  one  of  his  college 


classes  was  murdered  for  her 
involvement  with  the  student 
movement;  he  has  sex  with  a  man 
in  an  apartment  that  looks  onto  a 
vacant  lot  of  running  cars,  their 
batteries  being  used  to  charge 
instruments  of  torture  within  the 
building  across  the  street. 

For  instance,  Richard  never 
faces  his  sexuality  or  the  conse- 
quences of  promiscuity:  in  this 
day  of  hyper-awareness,  to  en- 
counter a  gay  man  who  knows 
nothing — nothing — about  AIDS 
seems  improbable.  When  his  lov- 
er's  AIDS-infected  friend  visits, 
it  is  Richard's  first  exposure  to 
the  disease. 

"People  find  that  strange... 
[but]  it'sdisassociation  from  what 
isgoingon." 

Toibin  pauses,  and  starts  jok- 
ing about  how  the  book  is  bad  for 
students.  I  mention  that  certain 
scenes  could  induce  nightmares. 
He  suddenly  turns  serious. 

"The  subject  itself  was  so  dra- 
matic, so  obvious.  I  realized  that  it 
should  be  written  factually,  if  writ- 
ten at  all. 

"I  am  talkingsimply  about  peo- 
ple not  facing  things,  about  the 
society  not  facing  what  happened 
in  Argentina  in  those  years,"  he 
continues.  "What  I  have  in  the 
book  about  no  one  knowing  one 
of  the  disappeared...  [exists]  in 
the  society .  That '  s  what  people  in 
Argenfina  will  tell  you.  They'll 
say  to  you,  'Give  me  the  names. 
Show  me.'  "I  don't  know  any- 
one.' Nobody  faces  anything. 
Richard  is  that  way." 
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Hip  hip  hooray 
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BY  MIKA  BAREKET 

THE  current  onslaught  of 
small  town  drollery  on  the 
big  and  small  screens  has 
left  a  sour  taste  in  many  people's 
mouths.  Wayne's  World,  Mar- 
ried With  Children,  even  the 
priceless/f/ng  of  the  Hill  emerge 
from  the  same  common  denomi- 
nator. Their  laughs  stem  from  the 
mental  limitations  of  their  main 
characters,  with  the  Coen  Broth- 
ers' Fargo  at  the  satirical  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  big  city  hipsters  are  laughing 
at  these  characters. 

In  Big  Hips  Oughta  Move  to 
Calathumpia,  Carolyn  Meehan 
takes  her  one-woman  show  to  a 
small  town  we  don't  often  visit. 
Calathumpia  is  a  name  derived 
from  an  annual  parade  in  Selkirk, 
Ontario,  but  the  setting  is  largely 
based  on  Hagersville,  a  town 
Meehan  often  passed  on  her  way 
to  the  summer  cottage.  The  ficti- 
tious Calathumpia  is  a  town  of 
300  people,  where  every  one 
knows  you  and  your  business. 
It's  also  the  home  of  the  Great 
Fire  Tire  Museum  and  the  David 
Foster  Fan  Club.  Hokey  as  it 
sounds,  Meehan  is  careful  not  to 
undermine  the  natureof  the  town's 
features. 

"One  of  our  concerns  [with  the 
show]  was  the  possibility  of  com- 
ments like,  'Oh  those  yokels,  what 
losers.'  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
accountability  in  small  town,"  sug- 
gests Meehan.  In  fact,  one  gets 
the  sense  that  despite  the  narrow 
confines,  a  certaincarrcWa/jc/ie 
is  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Calathumpia:  Meehan's  char- 
acters are  as  diverse  as  they 
are  outrageous. 

The  central  character,  Shirley 
Anne  Bourke,  enters  the  stage 
dancing,  singing  and  handing  out 
cello- wrapped  bonbons  to  the  au 
dience.  "It  ties  in  the  whole 
Italian  wedding  thing," 
jokes  Meehan,  re 
ferringto  the  can- 
dies. "Shirley  is 
every  older 
lady  I've 
met  with  a 
heart  of 
gold.  The 
kind  of 
lady  who 
puts  herself 
last,  which  is 
part  of  her  jour- 
ney throughout." 

Hermission  is  lu 
make      it      to  i 
Fabriclandlandbe-  ' 
foreitclosestopick 
up  velveteen  for  the  . 
dress  she's  making 
for  her  son's  wed-  ' 


ding.  As  Shirley  sucks  back  Diet 
Cokes  and  Export  A's — "I  do  a 
lot  of  gargling  with  salt  water," 
says  Meehan — you  will  be  very 
much  laughing  wjY/z  her. 

The  story  unfolds  as  Shirley 
finds  herself  in  charge  of  choos- 


6/g  Hips  Oughia 
Move  to  Calathuivpia 

until  Nov.  9 

Tollulah's  Cabaret 
Buddies  in  Bad  Times 
(12  Alexander) 


ing  the  Honorary  Parade  Marshall 
forthe  upcoming  "Founder's  Day 
Parade."  She's  met  with  a  series 
of  characters  vying  for  the  posi- 
tion who  attempt  to  bribe  her,  and 
her  task  is  that  of  diplomacy. 

dan's  various  in- 


carnations include  the  melancholic 
Italian  barber  Luigi  Rhighetti,  the 
sensual  French  temptress 
Madeliane  Maconpneu,  and  the 
pretentious  social  dictator  Pippa 
van  de  Groot.  Meehan  transforms 
herself  into  these  roles  with  the 
use  of  accents,  a  single  costume 
device,  or  sometimes  nothing  at 
all.  Dropping  the  moustache  she 
wears  as  Luigi,  Meehan  quickly 
improvises  with  a  finger  placed 
above  her  lip.  As  over-the-top  as 
these  characters  are,  the  subtle 
shifts  from  one  to  another  are 
comedic  in  and  of  itself. 

One  of  the  play '  s  most  memo- 
rable moments  occurs  when 
Shirley  fantasizes  about  herself 
as  Parade  Marshall,  humming  the 
Imperial  Margarine  tune. 
Throughout  the  play,  Meehan 
weaves  in  references  to  various 
commercial  motifs. 

"If  s  part  of  the  subconscious — 
all  these  products,  songs,  slogans 
we  wish  were  not  there.  For 
Shirley,  they '  re  crutches."  This  is 
best  noted  at  the  moment  where 
Shirley  kisses  her  cigarette,  lov- 
ingly gushing,  "You  won't  aban- 
don me."  There  are  many  sweet 
and  sour  moments  in  the  show, 
but  rather  than  wallow  in  self- 
pity,  Shirley  remains  frantically 
positive. 
The  youngest  of  six  children, 
Meehan  had  to  compete  with 
her  siblings'  stories  at  the 
dinner  table  by  way  of  hu- 
mour. With  her  father 
watching  Sid  Caesar  and 
her  sister  watching 


Feed  your  head  at  school 
Feed  your  appetite 
at  Bistro  422 

Mon.  1/2  price  Nachos  •  W  cci.  &  Sun.  15c  W  ings 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


Monty  Python, 
she  developed 
her  comedic  craft 
early.  "There  were  a 
lot  of  one-liners  flying 
around  at  home,  and  mu- 
sic," she  recalls.  Meehan  in- 
corporates her  appreciation  of 
music    through    some  fun 
showtune-type  performances. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that 
Meehan  intended  to  go  into  the 
helping  profession.  When  asked 
about  acfing  as  therapy  she  ad- 
mits "a  night  of  comedy  can  be 
very  cathartic.  It  can  be  scary  at 
times.  Your  tools  are  yourself. 
But  it  still  blows  me  away  to  have 
an  audience  of  adults  in  front  of 
e." 

Carolyn  Meehan  uses  her  tools 
handily.  Big  Hips  Oughta 
Move  to  Calathumpia  is  a  veri- 
table laugh  riot,  with  a  soft,  squishy 
centre. 


BY  GAELAN  WOOLHAM 

"Dad-rock"  is  what  the  English 
call  it:  burnt  out  old  rockers  who 
don't  seem  to  knowwhen  to  throw 
in  the  towel  and  call  it  a  day.  The 
Rolling  Stones  are  all  too  familiar 
with  this  phenomenon.  It  would 
seem  that  Mick  and  Keef  had 
their  hearing  aids  turned  off  dur- 
ing the  final  mixing  ot'Bridges  to 
Babylon,  theirlatest  musical  tes- 
tament to  youth  lost;  you'd  figure 
you  could  expect  more  dignity 
than  talk  of  booze  and  girls.  The 
list  of  bands  resting  on  their  lau- 
rels, setting  out  on  greatest  hits 
toursis  quite  disturbing.  Fleetwood 
Mac ,  Genesi  s,  Jethro  Tul  1 — that 
these  dinosaur  bands  continue  to 
flog  new  material  while  having 
outlived  their  talent  is  not  funny, 
just  sad.  Can  Morrissey  really 
expect  us  to  tolerate  him  writing 
songs  like  he  was  livingin  abach- 
elor  pad  with  four  other  guys 
instead  of  his  two  million  dollar 
mansion  with  servants? 

Bob  Dylan  however  has  taken 
the  high  ground.  With  his  new 
discTimeOutofMindirecoTded 
with  Canadian  producer 
extrodonaire  Daniel  Lanois),  he 
has  deftly  side-stepped  the  young 
man's  game  of  rock  and  roll  and 
brought  his  always  present  blues 
influence  to  the  fore. 

Bom  Robert  Allen  Zimmer- 
man in  small  town  Minnesota,  his 
stage  name  was  taken  from  re- 
nowned Welsh  poet  Dylan  Tho- 


mas. Bob  Dylan  blazed  through  the 
'60s  with  a  breathtaking  series  of 
albums,  which  place  him  alongside 
such  luminaries  as  Chuck  Berry 
and  Lennon/McCarmey  as  the  fore- 
most creators  of  modem  popular 
music.  He  could  be  said  to  have 
single-handedlybroughtintelligence 
to  rock  and  roll .  References  to  T.  S . 
Eliotjoinedhisobviouspsychiccon- 
nection  with  the  beat  poets  of  the 
'50s:  to  bring  politically  charged 
music  to  a  generation  of  youth. 
Then,  in  the  early  '70s,  a  car  acci- 
dent combined  with  a  serious  bout 
of  writer's  block  killed  his  momen- 
tum and  eroded  his  talent.  Despite 
the  release  of  his  would-be  swan 
song  Blood  on  the  Tracks  (docu- 
menting the  collapse  of  his  mar- 
riage), the  '70s  and  '80s  were  try- 
ing times.  Exhaustion  from  endless 
touring  and  a  series  of  commercial 
failures  made  him  ahas-been  in  the 
public  eye. 

Despite  these  problems  his  name 
still  carried  some  weight  in  the  '90s. 
His  recent  fight  with  a  fungal  infec- 
tion of  the  heart  had  many  on  the 
edge  of  their  seats.  His  son  Jakob 
has  used  the  Dylan  name  and  style 
and  has  taken  it  to  the  top  of  the 
charts  with  his  band  the  Wallflow- 
ers; though  Jakob  has  cashed  in  on 
his  heritage,  in  the  tme  rock  star 
attitude  he  storms  out  of  interviews 
if  his  dad' s  name  is  even  mentioned 
inpassing.  The  "new  Bob  Dylan"  is 
still  a  rather  dubious  title  thrown  at 
any  singer/songwriter  who  shows 
some  originality  in  today '  s  cluttered 


musicenvironment.  It  is  an  honour 
that  Beck  has  been  charged  with 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  his  sur- 
realist lyrics  and  si  ng/speak  del  i  v- 
ery  didn't  owe  more  than  a  bit  to 
Bob  Dylan. 

Now,  Dylan  has  (finally)  made  a 
record  that  doesn't  require  any 
excuses.  Rather  than  try  to  match 
the  style  and  energy  of  his  classic 
releases,  he  instead  presents  us 
with  his  frail  world  weary  voice  and 
bluesy  deli  very .  This  is  not  the  sound 
of  a  man  trying  to  explode  back  into 
the  charts  and  endear  himself  to  a 
new  generation.  He'scontent  with 
his  place  in  history  and  sounds  like 
he's  just  "trying  to  get  to  heaven 
before  they  close  the  door."  Daniel 
Lanois' deceptively  simple  produc- 
tion is  used  to  clear  the  way  for 
Dylan's  words,  and  a  sense  of 
atmosphere  al  so  comes  to  the  fore. 
Bob  Dylan's  tired  and  his  heart 
belongs  in  another  time  and  to  an- 
other generation,  even  if  his  music 
belongs  to  all  times  (though  "The 
Times  They  Are  A  Changin'"  be- 
longs to  Mbanx);  no  more  political 
anthems  and  calls  to  arms,  though 
this  generation  could  use  a  rebel 
voice  of  such  verve.  It  must  be  an 
odd  feelingto  have  been  agod  in  the 
eyes  of  many  and  nowjust  be  Bob. 
"Sometimes  my  burden  is  more 
than  I  can  bear/  it '  s  not  dark  yet  but 
it' s  getting  there."  Injust  two  lines, 
Dylan  shows  his  unique  ability  to 
sum  up  the  moment  quickly  before 
it's  gone. 
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Audiences  looking  to  expand 
iheir  scope  of  cinematic  cul- 
ture beyond  the  realm  of  west- 
ern allure  can  prepare  to  have 
their  prayers  answered.  The  fol- 
lowing three  films  are  but  a  few 
of  the  highlights  from  the 
Cinematheque's  Arab  film  festi- 
val, which  runs  from  Nov.  7  to 
Nov.  24  at  the  AGO's  Jackman 
Hall  (317  Dundas  St.  W.),  and 
offers  a  full  slate  of  engaging 
and  enlightening  films  from  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Beginning  and  the  End 

(Nov.  16, 1  p.m.) 
Di  rector  Sal  ah  Abou  Sei  f  presents 
an  intense  and  dramatic  story  of 
siblings  struggling  with  poverty. 
Set  in  1961,  the  film  traces  the 
progress  of  a  family  living  in  post- 
colonial  Cairo  that  is  desperately 
struggling  to  achieve  economic 
stability. 

Each  person  represents  a  par- 
ticular parable.  The  eldest  brother 
stagnates  in  the  illegal  underworld 
where  he  earns  a  living  selling 
drugs  and  singing  in  clubs.  The 
middle  brother,  however,  chooses 
to  take  the  honest  route;  thanks  to 
some  connections,  hi  s  determina- 
tion and  hard  work  allow  him  to 
obtain  a  job  as  a  teacher.  Mean- 
while, the  sister  sacrifices  her  pride 
for  the  sake  of  the  family  when 
she  opts  to  lead  a  double  life 
earning  money  as  a  seamstress 
and  a  prostitute.  The  youngest 
brother,  played  by  Omar  Sharif, 
does  little  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  A  sexually 
motivated,  image  oriented,  super- 
ficial young  man,  he  lacks  respect 
for  his  siblings  as  well  as  an  appre- 
ciation for  their  sacrifices.  De- 
spite their  meager  earnings  and 
individual  struggles,  the  family 
manages  to  find  the  money  to  send 
the  testosterone-driven  young  buck 
to  mi  I  i  tary  school .  There,  he  cli  mbs 
the  ranks  and  develops  an  aston- 


Middle  East 
film  feast 


by  Amanda  Walker 


ishingly  twisted  sense  of  honour, 
which  ultimately  leads  to  his  de- 
mise. 

Shot  in  over-exposed  black  and 
whi  te  r\lm,Beginning  and  the  End 
runs  for  a  little  over  two  hours, 
almost  uncomfortably  long  consid- 
ering its  story.  Most  of  the  empha- 
sis is  on  the  drama,  although  there 
are  some  instances  where  the  cam- 
era works  with  bizarre  angles  to 
effectively  emphasize  particularly 
chaotic  scenes.  The  general  maso- 
chistic tone  is  simultaneously  frus- 
trating and  invigorating,  as  it  serves 
to  i  llustrate  the  subordi  nate  position 
of  many  women  at  that  lime.  In 
spite  of  the  various  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fami  ly  members,  which 
give  one  hope  for  their  futures, 
Beginning  and  the  End  maintains 


TORONTO'S  BEST  KEPT  SECRET 

THE  TAVERN 

at  the  Strathcona  Hotel 
60  York  Street,  below  Wellington 
4:(30pm  to  2:00am,  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
pool  tables,  darts,  tournaments,  quarts, 
draft,  pitchers,  tasty  nibblies,  cd  juke  box, 
big  5creer\  T.V.'s,  specialty  nights 

OPENING  FRIPAY  SEPT.  12/97 

 under  new  manat^ement  


Tired  of  deep  fried  and  greasy  fast  food? 

Check  out  Wraptors 

Wraptors  serves  Great  Wraps 
(flavoured  tortillas  with  wholesome  fillings)  grilled  in 
front  of  you  using  only  the  very  best  fresh  ingredients. 

Wraptors  also  features  On-site  Baked  Goods, 
Incredible  Shakes,  Smoothies,  Gourmet  Coffees, 
Cappuccino  &  Espresso,  Decadent  Dessert  Cakes, 
Yogen  Fruz.  Saint  Cinnamon  Rolls, 
13  TV's  and  a  10  Speaker  Sound  System. 

U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Valid  ID 
receive  a  free  drink  with  any  Wrap  Order 

328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  IV15S  1W5 
(north  east  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spadlna) 

Tel:  (416)  923-0323     Fax:  (416)  923-4489 
Email:  info@wraptors,com 

Open  until  3am  Thursday  to  Saturday 
Faxed  orders  accepted   .  call  first  and  then  fax  your  order 


its  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere  and 
swiftly  twists  itself  intounexpected 
tragedy. 

The  Dupes 

(Nov.  19,6:30p.m.) 
Directed  by  Tewfiq  Saleh,  The 
Dupes  is  an  incredibly  intense 
black  and  white  film  set  in  Syria 
circa  1971.  Three  men — stran- 
gers— are  drawn  together  when 
they  travel  to  Kuwait  to  seek  their 
fortune;  they  join  forces  with  an 
embittered  war  veteran  who  oper- 
ates a  smuggling  truck.  The  story 
moves  from  their  journey  across 
the  sand  and  stifling  heal,  towards 
an  introspective  look  at  the  men. 
The  intense  radiating  sun  acts  as  a 
light  of  interrogation,  forcing  each 
man  to  examine  who  he  is  and  why 
he  is  risking  his  life.  The  cinema- 


tography and  art  direction  work 
togetherto  emphasize  this  combi- 
nation of  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal struggle.  The  intimate  relation- 
ship the  viewer  enters  with  the 
characters  results  in  a  gripping 
film  that  combines  the  reality  of  a 
documentary  with  the  complexity 
of  the  human  psyche. 

Dreams  of  Camilla  and  Hind, 

(Nov.  16,3:30p.m.) 
In  Dreams  of  Camilla  and  Hind, 
director  Mohammed  Khan  provides 
arealistic  and  intimate  glimpseinto 
the  lives  of  two  unsatisfied  servant 
women  living  in  Cairo  during  the 
'80s.  The  film  explores  the  growth 
and  development  of  Camilla  and 
Hind's  friendship;  as  the  women 
find  themselves  working  together 
to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  pov- 
erty, their  relationship  intensifies. 
They  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
female  subservience  in  a  patriar- 
chal society. 

As  a  result  of  arranged  mar- 
riage,Camiliafinds  herself  involved 
with  a  monstrous  oaf  who  believes 
he  is  entitled  to  whatever  he  wants 
and  is  prepared  to  take  it  by  force. 
Despite  the  shocking  instances  of 
sexual  and  physical  abuse,  the  con- 
sequences of  their  physical  rela- 
tionships, as  well  as  the  exploita- 
tion they  endure,  Camiliaand  Hind 
use  their  combined  strength  and 
determination  to  forge  ahead  to 
create  new  lives.  But  while  the 
film's  ending  should  have  evoked 
optimism,  the  actions  of  the  women 
cannot  help  but  upset  western  femi- 
nist sensibilities. 

This  color  film  was  produced 
in  1 988,  and  provides  an  interest- 
ing yet  alarming  comparison  to 
Salah  Abou  Seif  s  The  Begin- 
ning and  the  End.  The  common 
themes  of  poverty,  trust,  and  sex- 
ism emerge  and  give  cause  to 
contemplate  the  rate  of  social 
change.  It's  discouraging  that  in 
the  span  of  28  years,  little  progress 
has  been  made. 


Sansei-ry  overload 


Managing  Forest  Lands 
in  the  21st  Century 

Challenges  for  Canada 


A  Spirit  of  the  Woods  Special  Lecture 
by 

Clark  Binkley,  Dean  Faculty  of  Forestry 
University  of  British  Columbia 


All  are  welcome  and  encouraged  to  attend! 


Friday  November  7th  1997 
2:00-4:00  PM 

Room  108,  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
569  Spadina  Ave. 
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'PIRIT 

OF  THE  WOODS 


A  presentation  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
and  the 
Forestry  Alumni  Association 


BY  DON  WARD 

Varsity  Staff 


As  the  plot  twists,  theknife  turns. 

Marital  art.s  and  dramatic  arts 
collide  in  The  1 3'^  Knight,  a  live 
theatre  experience  unfolding 
every  night  at  Ontario  Place's 
Atlantis  Pavilions  Theatre  until 
Dec.  13,  Never  has  a  deadlier 
and  more  diverse  cast  graced  the 
stage. 

Two  knights,  Jonah  and 
Cyrus,  discover  a  scroll  inside  a 
temple  which  prophecizes  that 
one  of  them  wiJi 
ascend  to  immor- 
tality and  unimagi- 
nable power.  This 
prospect  divides 
them  into  differ- 
ent camps,  as 
Cyrus  assembles 
an  anray  of  dark- 
ness to  exploit  this 
privilegebyforce, 
whileJonah  estab- 
lishes a  temple  of 
knights  to  protect 
this  honour  from 
falling  into  Cyras' 
dangerous  hands. 

Invited  to  till 
out  the  corps  of 
this  temple  are  an  orphaned  Ka- 
rate prodigy  named  David,  the 
headmaster  of  the  local  school, 
Hanna,  and  Jaric,  a  streetfighter 
who  joins  the  order  to  escape  a 
life  lived  on  cold  avenues.  The 
play  follows  their  trials,  overcom- 
ing personal  obstacles  of  self- 
discipline  and  thecrael  atrocities 
of  Cyrus'  forces,  while  they  strive 
to  attain  the  disciplineof  martial 
artistry  required  to  become  the 
thirteenthknight. 

The  cast  members,  many  of 
them  black  belts,  are  professional 
actors  who  wield  dialogue  as 
effectively  as  they  do  rapiers, 
daggers,  and  sticks.  The  nana- 


tive  is  well-written,  laced  with 
wit  and  wisdom  that  pulls  no 
punches  while  keepi  ng  pace  with 
the  choreography.  This  is  no 
easy  task;  cast  members  defy 
gravity  whileexecuting  graceful 
martial  arts  manoeuvres,  and 
absorb  carefully  choreographed 
blows  that  fly  furiously  within 
inches  of  pressure  points. 

The  action  is  set  over  a  sonic 
backdrop,  an  original  scorecom- 
posed  specifically  for  The  1 3th 
Knight  by  Tony  Tosti  and  James 
Rowan — at  one  point,  stick  fight- 
ers echo  pimctu- 
ated  percussion 
breaks,  display- 
ing timed  preci- 
sion that  boggles 
the  mind. 

The  play  is  a 
visual  master- 
piece. Never  be- 
fore have  props 
been  set  so  bril- 
liantly— black 
robed  ninjas 
swoop  over  the 
set,  back  flipping 
stools  into  place. 
Karate  kaleido- 
scopes form 
onstage,  as  the 
knights  within  the  temple  run 
through  routines  that  border  on 
ballet. 

This  remarkable  presentation 
is  the  dream-child  of  John  Peel 
and  Valerie  Houston,  both  ac- 
complished black  belts  who  cre- 
ated the  National  Martial  Arts 
Theatre  Company  in  April  of 
1 997.  They  have  harnessed  the 
energy  of  a  diverse  group  of  ac- 
tors who  make  this  fantasy  grail 
tale  believable,  the  emotions  and 
situations  of  their  characters  tan- 
gible. This  fusion  of  martial  and 
dramatic  arts  displays  the  beauty 
of  both  forms,  without  detracting 
from  either. 


"Subversives 
(unV  ' 

.  The  Times,  londoi: 
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COMPLEAT 
WORKS 
YILLM 
SHKSPR 

(Abridged) 


The  ii?tf;l»  Historic 
Bathurst  street  Theatre 


736  Bathurst  Street  at  Bloor  (Great  parking  across  Irom  Ihealrcl 


Call: 
(416) 


872-1111 


Group  [)i->coun(<>: 
36'4-6062 
Box  Odicc: 
531  -9802 
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A  rase  in  Harlem 


BY  HEIDI  TIEDEMANN 

What  if  Othello  had  lived  with  a 
black  woman  before  his  marriage 
to  Desdemona?  Djanet  Sears's 
Harlem  Duet,  a  haunting  explo- 
ration of  the  intersection  of  race 
and  romantic  love,  sets  out  to 
investigate  this  question  in  acon- 
temporary  setting. 

Billie  (Alison  Sealy-Smith)  has 
lived  with  "Othello"  (Nigel 
Shawn  Williams)  for  several 
years,  working  to  help  put 
him  through  graduate 
school.  Now  that  it  is 
Billie's  turn  to  return 
to  school ,  Othello  an- 
nounces that  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  an- 
other woman  and  in- 
tends to  marry  Mona, 
his  white  universit; 
colleague.  Billie 
takes  to  her  bed,  and 
begins  plotting  an 
elaborate  revenge  thai 
can  best  be  described  as, 
well,  Shakespearian.  Inter- 
woven with  Billie's  con- 
flict with  Othello  are  two 
other  dramatic  relation- 1 
ships,  both  enacted  by 
Sealy-Smith  and 
Williams,  and  set  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century 
and  the  1920s,  respec 
lively. 

Nightwood  Thea- 
tre's presentation  of  \ 
Harlem  Duet  was  an 
instant  hitwhenitpre- 
miered  last  spring.  It 
won  several  Dora 
awards  in  the  small  thea 
tre  category,  including  best  direc- 
tor and  best  new  play,  both  testi- 
monials to  the  talent  of  writer- 
director  Djanet  Sears.  This  month, 
the  Canadian  Stage  Company  is 
presenting  Nightwood's  produc- 
tion in  a  larger  venue,  the  Cana- 


dian Stage's  Berkeley  Street  thea- 
tre. Fortunately,  the  original  cast 
members,  including  thedynamic 
Sealy-Smith  and  Williams,  appear 
in  this  remount.  The  scenes  be- 
tween these  two  actors  are 
charged  with  a  particular  inten- 


sity, as  they  debate  the  merits  and 
dangers  of  affirmative  action  and 
interracial  relationships,  and  ar- 
gue about  the  contemporary  state 
of  African-American  culture. 

One  of  the  drama's  most  inter- 
esting features  is  the  emphasis  it 


places  on  geographical  and  histori- 
cal specificity.  The  Hariem  of  the 
play's  title  is  the  setting  for  Billie 
and  Othello's  relationship,  and 
serves  as  a  central  point  of  refer- 
ence of  African- American  life  for 
both  characters  throughout  the  play. 

Although  the  drama's  focus  is 
on  Billie  and  Othello,  Harlem 
Duet  features  a  strong  support- 
ing cast,  including  Jeff  Jones  as 
Billie's  long-absent  father 
Canada,  who  comes  to  visit  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Billie's  relationship 
with  her  father  is  troubled,  but 
ultimately  suggests  the  possibility 
of  healing  old  family  wounds. 
Billie  is  also  supported  by  her 
sister-in-Jaw  Amah  (Dawn 
Roach)  and  herlandlady  Magi 
(Barbara  Barnes  Hopkins); 
;  both  actors  provide  excel- 
I  lent  performances  and 
p  represent  contrasting  at- 
titudes to  marriage  and 
family  life. 
The  beautifully  designed 
production  is  simple  but  pow- 
erfully evocative.  The  original 
musical  score,  compsed  by 
Allen  Booth  and  performed 
live,  features  blues  music 
on  cello  and  double  bass 
that  provides  a  nice  coun- 
i;  terpoint  to  the  dramatic 
[  action  on  stage,  and 
also  allows  for  peri- 
ods of  relative  calm 
>  between  emotion- 
;'  ally  charged  scenes. 
I  The  intensity  of  this 
production  can  be 
overwhelming,  par- 
ticularly given  the 
enormity  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding systematic  racism  that  it 
raises.  It  is  a  credit  to  both  Sears 
and  her  actors  that //ar/cm  Duet 
manages  to  remain  a  tightly  fo- 
cused dramatic  worlc  while  rais- 
ing pressing  political  concerns  and 
controversies. 


WaRNKR  BROTHIiRS 
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W  ANT  TO  TAKE 


MAD  CITY 


....COMI';  DOWN  TO 

44  ST.  (;i:orc;e 

STREET  AND  ASK  4 


B10OR  CINEMA 

»«  BLOOB  sr.  WEST  S^^«77 


The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
every  Friday  Late  Nite 

n  7:00  &  9:15 
'  Dancehall 
Queen 
11:30  The  Rocky 
Horror  Picture 
Show 
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2:00, 4:00,  7:00, 
9:15,11:30 
Dancehall 
Queen 

4:00, 7:00,  9:15 
Dancehall 
Queen 

7:00  &  9:15 
Dancehall 
Queen 


HOTUNE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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Toranta 
Get  Ready! 

The  Dominant  Force  in 
mmmm       Niteclub  mmmm 

^Ti  1 Entertainment  ^fi  I  >L. 
is  finaiiy  here! 


Thurz*Daze 

1st  108  ladies 
get  v.i.P.  cold 
Cards 


Frij*Daze 

2  Rooms... 
2  Crooves... 
1  Serious  Party 


§at*R*Daze 

1st  50  ladies 
receive  V.I.P. 
Cold  Cards 


1 5  Mercer  St.,  Taranto  41 6-977-8868 

r  ~FREE~ADiviTssiai\r*~^ 

I      Valid  for  1  any  night  Thurs.,  Fri..  Sat     '  i 


•  niteolub  • 

at  any  1  of  these  clubs  I 

Excludes  special  events.  Valid  until  further  notice.  | 

VARSITY  I 


your  guide  to  what  goes  on 


Musical  relief 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 

For  the  past  three  years,  typhoon, 
droughts  and  flooding  have  con- 
tinuously destroyed  crops  in 
North  Korea  each  year.  When 
people  are  starving  and  govern- 
ments don't  help,  young  people 
have  got  to  do  something  to  show 
we  care.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  Unity  FEST.  This  isn't  a 
Molson  Blind  Date,  with  free 
limo  and  free  booze  to  go  along 
with  some  mystery  band.  At 
Unity  FEST,  all  you'll  get  are 
bands  with  raw  talent  playing  for 
a  united  cause. 

With  five  bands  committed  to 
famine  relief,  there  may  be  hope 
for  those  trying  to  survive  in 
North  Korea.  Forget  the  Stones, 


U2  and  other  big  names  when 
you  have  bands  like  By  Divine 
Right,  the  new  grand,  Admiral, 
radioblaster  and  Slowgun  in  your 
line-up.  These  bands  have  faced 
their  own  struggles  in  the  To- 
ronto indie  scene  for  years,  so 
helping  raise  some  funds  for  fam- 
ine relief  is  something  they  can 
relate  to. 

Organizer  Alexander  Lee 
wanted  to  do  something  about 
the  plight  that  was  tugging  at  his 
heart.  According  to  Lee,  North 
Korea  is  plagued  with  "young 
people  starving,  malnutrition,  and 
everyone  is  very  uninterested  to 
help,  including  the  government." 
However,  despite  the  time  and 
money  he  has  invested  in  the 
project,  Lee  wishes  to  receive 


no  accolades  for  his  efforts. 

"Anytime  politics  are  involved 
in  getting  relief  it  is  not  very 
good,"  observes  Liz  Hysen,  gui- 
tarist for  Slowgun.  "Depending 
on  the  government  takes  too  long. 
Look  what  happened  in  Rwanda 
before  the  world  did  anything. 

"Bands  like  performing  with 
their  ego,"  she  adds,  "but  that 
gets  in  the  way.  You  need  to 
perform  on  inspiration." 

Proceeds  from  this  most  in- 
spirational performance  will  go 
to  help  the  Canadians  4  North 
Korean  Famine  Relief.  Tickets 
are  $4  in  advance,  $6  at  the  door, 
and  are  available  at  Record  Ped- 
dler, Rotate  This  and  the  360. 
Doors  open  at  9  p.m.  with  proper 
I.D.  required  . 
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J  We're  Toromont  Cat,  Ontario  and  Newfoundland's  largest 
\  heavy  equipment  distributor.  If  you're  a  dynamic  leader  who 
is  ready  to  join  our  team,  this  is  your  opportunity. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY 
Management  Trainee,  Toronto 


Toromont  Cat  is  the  authorized  dealer  and  distributor  of 
Caterpillar  heavy  equipment,  engines,  power  generation 
units  and  components  for  both  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland. 

As  a  Management  Trainee  with  Toromont  Cat  you  will 
advance  through  many  placements  with  varied  experience 
and  functions.  Each  stage  of  your  development  will  be 
planned  to  optimize  your  knowledge  to  ensure  you  emerge 
with  a  well  rounded  understanding  of  our  industry,  our 
products  and  our  services.  The  competencies  you  aquire  will 
play  a  key  role  in  your  future  career  with  us. 

We  are  searching  for  candidates  with  post  secondary 
degrees  in  Engineering  and  Business  to  interview  on 
campus.  Interested  candidates  should  address  their  cover 
letter  to: 

Human  Resources 

P.O.  Box  20011 

1  Crothers  Drive 

Concord,  Ontario    L4K  4T1 

Attention:  Stacey  Shainline 

Fax:  (416)  667-5725 

Email:  bsleva@toromont.com 

Note:  Application  Deadline  Thursday,  November  13,  1997. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursclav,  November  6, 1997 


INTRAMURALnofes    I  INTRAMURAbtant/mgs 


In  men's  Division  II  ice  hockey,  Earl  Kim's  three-goal,  three- 
assist  performance  combined  with  Dennis  Lim's  two  goals  and  one 
assist  game  to  power  Skule  B  to  an  1 1  -2  victory  over  Vic  Scarlet  & 
Gold ...  Jeff  Cubos  scored  two  goals  for  New  Gnus  in  a  losing  cause, 
as  the  Med  Wings  won  6-2. 

In  men's  Division  III  ice  hockey,  Joshua  Kromer  had  seven  goals 
and  two  assists  in  SMC  s  1 2-4  blowout  over  Rehabilitated. . .  Curtis 
Monti  scored  two  goals  and  Adam  Blakely  added  a  goal  and  two 
assists  in  Architecture's  5-3  win  over  Law  Just  Ice...  Jeremy 
Kraemer's  two  markers  helped  Eng  C  squeak  by  PHE-C  4-3. 

In  men's  Division  V  ice  hockey,  a  hat  trick  by  Jim  Fata  helped  his 
SGS  Meds  to  an  8-3  win  over  the  Trinity  Skolegores. 

In  women's  ice  hockey.  Many  Hassard  had  a  hat  trick  in  Meds' 
5-0  shutout  win  over  Law . . .  Rebecca  Reid  had  two  goals  and  one 
assist  in  OISE/Grad/Skule' s  7-5  win  over  Pharmacy/PHE. . .  Allison 
Hahnfeld  marked  two  goals  and  one  assist  while  Sheryl  Bunting 
added  two  more  markers  in  UTM's  5-0  shutout  win  over  St.  Hilda's/ 
UC. 

In  men's  Division  II  soccer,  Orazio  Valente  scored  the  only  goal 
in  SMC-A's  1-0  win  over  Erindale  A. . .  Anthony  Cardelli  had  the 
lone  marker  in  Dentistry's  1  -0  win  over  Eng  B. 

In  men's  Division  I  touch  football,  Mark  Quigley  caught  two 
touchdownreceptions  in  UTM  Erindale' s  1 9- 1 3  win  over  Meds. 

PLAYOFF  SCORES  AND  SCHEDULES 

WOMEN'S  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

Quarterfinals 

Pharmacy  A  def.  Victoria  (default);  SMC  19  UC/New  7 
Semifinals 

Pharmacy  A  vs.  SMC;  Scarborough  or  Pharmacy  B  vs.  UTM  or 
Meds  at  Back  Campus  East,  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  1 1  a.m. 

MEN'S  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

Division  II  finals  (best-of-three) 

Aerospace  or  Law-ng  Bombers  vs.  Trinity  or  Pharmacy 

Game  1:  at  Back  Campus  East,  Saturday,  I  p.m. 

Game  2:  at  Back  Campus  East,  Sunday,  1 2  p.m. 

Game  3  (if  necessary):  at  Varsity  Stadium,  Nov.  15,  1  p.m. 

Intramural  notes  appears  every  two  weeks  in  the  Varsity. 
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VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 
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Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto  Baha'i 
Centre.  288  BloorSt.  West  at  Huron.  944-3636. 
All  are  welcome. 

LGBTOUT 

Lesbians,  Gays,  Bisexuals  Transgendered  of 
U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for  info:  Social 
events  (Tues  &  Thurs  coffee  &  Friday  social) 
Support  groups,  MediaCollective,&  the  Queer 
Resistance !  Lgbout @ campusli fe. utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/lgbout/ 


Helpwanted 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW 
YEARS!! 

Travel  FREE  by  organizing  small  groups  to 
Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 
We  also  have  great  Ski  trips!  Call 
BREAKAWAYTOURS  @416-974-9774Ext. 
310  for  FREE  promo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 

MAILBOXES  ETC. 

401  /Dufferin  location  seeking  Sales  Assoc  / 
Customer  Ser.  to  work  part-time  days.  Duties 
also  include  photocopying,  faxing,  some  light 
computer  work  and  customer  service  etc. 
Should  have  cashier  and  sales  exper.  Please 
fax  resume  at  905-629-002 1  between  4pm  - 
8pm. 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 

Center  is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  for  GMAT,  LSAT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax  resume 
and  cover  letter  with  scores  to  Jessica  &  Chet. 
(416)967-0771. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Wrappers  -  Creative  customer  service  oriented 
individuals,  locations  -  Downtown  Toronto, 
Mississauga.  Managers  to  $8.25  /hour  -t- 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7. 15  ^our.  Full/Part 
time,  December  1-24. 416-536-5578. 

SKIERS  AND  BOARDERS 
WANTED 

Collingwood  private  ski  club  requires 
volunteers  to  assist  in  race  crew  program  on 
weekends,  in  exchange  for  free  ski  privileges. 
Training  provided.  Beginners  welcome.  For 
information  call  (905)  457-4900. 

THE  ANGUS  REID  GROUP 

needs  weekend  interviewers  for  political  and 
•consumer  polling.  No  sales.  $7.75  p.hr. 
Friday  5- 1 0,  Sat.  1 1 -4,  Sun.  4-9.  Fax  resumes 
(attn  Kimberley):  416-324-3021.  No  calls 
please. 


Miscellaneous 


BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

Avala  Sport,  invites  all  interested  sporting 
enthusiasts  to  become  active  members  in  a 
new  men's/women's  league  to  play 
competitive,  recreational  or  co-ed  basketball. 
Please  call  (4 1 6)  7 1 3- 1 896  info  line. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's  office 
near  University.  Sterile  disposable  needles. 
Student  rates  available.  Free  consultation  and 
sample  treatment.  123  Edward  Street,  979- 
1331. 


MARGARET  FLETCHER 

Day  Care  on  campus  has  full  time  and  part  time 
vacancies  for  children  ages  IVi  to  5  for 
November  1997.  Consider  the  convenience  of 
day  care  close  to  your  place  of  work/study. 
Call  Francesca  Dobbin  978-6725. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative  and 
creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50%  off 
Regular$22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at  Jason  S  waine' s 
964-1714. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  St.,  Suite  262.  Call 
927-8009, 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say !  ExpertEditing.  Excellent 
Credentials.  Call  TIMESOLVERS  for  top 
results!  (416)631-6492. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing.  Treatment 
of  acne.  Great  student  rates.  Open  7  days.  Bay 
St.Clinic,92l-l357, 1033BaySt.,#322.  Medical 
/KHs  Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George,  #700. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  toyourneeds.  Kathy  4 1 6-425-3757. 

NEED  HELP  WRITING 

in  English?  Doctor  English  will  edit  your 
material,  making  sure  it's  grammatically  and 
culturally  correct.  Check  us  out  at 
www.doctorenglish.com  soon. 

DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 

meaningless  and  empty?  Toronto  Alliance 
Church  -  A  Place  to  Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet 
God!  Sundays, 250 ManningAve.  703-821 1. 

PERMANENT  HAIR  REMOVAL 

forMen  and  Women.  Highly  recommended  by 
Physicians.  Fast,  easy,  painless.  100%  sterile. 
Student  discount.  Free  consultation.  Body 
waxing  available.  Highly  qualified,  certified 
electrologist/aesthetician.  Medical  Arts 
Building,  I70St.GeorgeSt.,Ste.#922.  Universal 
Clinic  of  Electrolysis.  961-8464. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence  assured. 
Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma.  539-905 1 . 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/VectorCalculus,Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Vars,  Numerical  Methods,  Differential 
Equns,  PDEs,  Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis, 
MAPLE,  Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate  Finance. 
MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist.  Tel:  486-3908 
Fax:  322-5890.  V/S/1  accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training  at 
your  convenience.  Bring  your  own  data,  or 
practice  on  our  sample  data  sets.  Clear, 
precise,  and  easy  to  understand  answers  to 
all  your  computing  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto' s  foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:486-3908Fax: 322-5890. V/SA 
accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych.  & 
Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OV  A,  Ordinary 
/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats,  Categorical 
Methods,  Applied  Stats  for:  Psych;  Eng;  Bus; 
Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing  Research,  MINITAB, 
SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small 
samples.  Term  Proj.  /SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize,  edit 
and  proofread  your  essays  and  assignments 
to  perfection.  Deli  veryour  work  in  person,  by 
fax  or  e-mail  for  the  utmost  in  convenience. 
ESL  a  specialty.  FORMERLY 
CHARLOTTE'S!  CallLynn:429-99l  1. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice ! !  Experienced  ESL  Canadian 
teacher.  Only  5  students  in  each  class !  $6.60  / 
hour.  Francine  923-0466. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C+-I-,  Java  and  Data  Structures.  Assistance 
for  assignments  and  projects.  Exam  review. 
Engineering  and  Math  students  welcome.  Ed 
416-785-5938. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660  or 
605-4193.E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE  PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  formats  range  from 
20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend  courses 
available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson  -  Since  1979  - 
www.prep.com  or  leam@prep.com  or  (416) 
410-PREP. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor, 30yearsexperience:  Calculus, Statistics, 
Physics,  Cheinistry.  Past  tests  and 
exams  with  solutions  available  for  practice. 
785-8898. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend  seminars 
for  only  $225.  Proven  test-taking  strategies. 
Personalized  professional  instruction. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS(416) 924-3240. 

MATH  LAB  TUTORIALS 

offers  professional  tutoring  in  Mathematics: 
Secondary  /College  /University.  Dynamic 
computer-aided  lab  /affordable  graduated 
rates  /open  days  /evenings  11  days  /week. 
Don '  t  Wait  Until  It 's  Too  Late !  Call:  (4 1 6)  665- 
2310. 

MCAT  EXAM  PREPARATION 

Program  for  Premedical  Students  Including 
Science  &  Medical  Communication.  Also 
TOEFL,  TOEIC,  Math,  Physics,  Biology  & 
Biochemistry  tutoring.  Alliance  Learning 
Centre  (4 16)  322-9560. 

NATIVE  FRENCH  TUTOR 

Young  Parisien  writer, educated  (^experienced, 
currently  tutoring  eight  people,  will  teach  you 
the  perfect  french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  Call:  964-8 1 89. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing  and 
editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  bom  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  CallEricat4l6- 
968-9849  fordetails. 

BUSINESS  &  M.B.A. 
STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting;  marketing; 
auditing;  economics;  OB  &  design; 
management;  strategic  management,  MBA's, 
CA's  &  CPA's  available  for  help  &  tutoring. 
CALL(416)963-8666. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations,  Joumal 
Articles,  Research  Proposals,  Book 
Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly  qualified 
McGill  graduate  (Post-Doctoral).  (416)  532- 
3117. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start'  you 
need.TEL(416)532-3ll7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private  tutoring, 
$16  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh, 
534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in  Math  157Y,  was  a 
Math  TA,  am  very  patient). 


WORD 

Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate. 
Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone:  465-3602  24 
hrs. 


TYPING 

$  1 .75  a  page,  double  spaced.  Pickup  available. 
Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's  St.,  #225, 
Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3  Brimley  Road,#404, 
Scarborough  (267-2433). 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY 

and  time!  Professional  essays,  resumes, 
theses,  reports,  proofreading,  printing, 
binding,  Internet  subject  scrches,  etc.,  done 
by  qualified  word  processors  forTHELOWEST 
PRICE,  guaranteed!  Call  ASAP  WORD 
PROCESSING,  24 hours  at  (4 1 6)  8 1 7-4787  E- 
mail  asapwp@interlog.  Special  rate  for  return 
customers. 

PROFESSIONAL  TYPING  FOR 
TOP  RESULTS 

Students  save  money  and  time!  Essays, 
Reports  etc.  at  S 1 .50  /page.  Resumes  (from  . 
$l5),Laserprinting.  Grammar,  Editing  &  Proof- 
reading. Same  day  service  available.  834 
Yonge  St.  #203  (Yonge  &  Bloor).  (416)  966- 
0632 


CLASSIFIED  ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads  (student  rate:  $3.50 
for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters, 
including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment 
in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  USS  2E<i. 


Deadlines: 


Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 


No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Number  of  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


Ad  copy:(BOLD  LINE):. 


Events  Calendar 


Tliurs.  Nov.  6 

CARL  SKELTON  EXHIBITION  -  Now  through  Nov.  2 1 .  Call  (4 1 6)  287-7 1 76  for  info.  TheGallery,  U.  of  T.  at  Scarborough,  1 265  Military  Trail. 
HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  Youri  Zaidenberg,  violin;  Sofia  Moschevich,  piano;  2  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano,  Brahms.  1 2:00  p.m..  Hart  House. 
THESEXUALDIVERSlTYSPEAKERSSERIES-"On  the  Fringe:  Sexual  Diversityand  Legislative  Politics  inBritain,CanadaandtheU.S."by 
Prof  David  Rayside.  (Reception  following  lecture  in  rm.  240,  UC.)  4p.m., rm.  140,  University  College,  15King'sCollege  Circle. 
CAMPUSCRUSADEFORCHRIST-  PRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  PendarvesRm,  lntemat'IStudent'sCentre,33St.GeorgeSt. 
IRANIAN  STUDENTS  UNION -general  meeting.  5  p.m.,room  3 17 1,  Medical  Science  Bldg.  FREE. 
J.S.U.MOVIENIGHT- "Sophie'sChoice".  7:00p.m..J.C.R. at  University  College. 

FREEBURMA-speakers:OhmarKhin,  Rosy  Win,  Dr.B. T.Win.  Presented  by  OPIRG.  7:30p.m.,  33  St.  George  St. 

THE  2**"  PAUL  WATSON  LECTURE  -  "The  Future  for  Christology :  an  Ecumenical  Question"  by  Prof  Brian  A.  Gerrish,  D.D.  Sponsored  by 
the  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Atonement  and  The  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  8  p.m.,  George  Ignatieff  Theatre.  15  Devonshire  Place.  FREE. 

Fri.  Nov.  7 

INTER-VARSITY CHRISTlANFELLOWSHIP-largegroupmeetings(everyFriday).  7p.m.,IntemationaIStudentsCentre,33St.GeorgeSt. 
U  OFT  STUDENTS  FOR  ETHICAL  TREATMENTOF  ANIM/VLS  -  Guest  speaker  Erik  Marcus,  author  of  "Vegan:  The  New  Ethics  of  Eating ". 
7  p.m.,  Cumberland  Room,  Intemational  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St.  FREE. 

FULL  PLATE  ACTION  -  part  of  Red  Cross  North  Korea  Relief  Fund.  LI  VEPERFORMANCEby  various  artists.  8  p.m.  onwards.  Charity's  Karaoke 
Bar,240Sherboume  St..  $5  per  person.  For  info  922-4885. 

Sat.  Nov.  8 

FULL  PLATE  ACTlON-partof  Red  CrossNorth  Korea  Relief  Fund.  PUB  NIGHT.  FormoreinfocontactPeterGozdyra(416)531-4518.  8  p.m., 
The  Hangar,  l(K)  St.  George  St.  $5  per  person. 

Mon.  Nov.  10 

BREASTCANCER:lSlTINYOURGENES?-speakerDr.JudithWeinroth.  Sponsored bytheJ.S.U.  I2:00p.m.,room4l71,Med.  Sci.  Bldg. 

Tues.  Nov.  11 

WOMYN'SCENTRE-FoodbankeveryTues.  from2-5p.m.  andevery  Wed.  I  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St. 
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Doubles  tennis  wins 


gold 


The  U  of  T  tennis  team  finished  off  the 
season  with  two  successful  results  at  the 
Ontario  individual  championships  this  past 
weekend  at  McMaster. 

Rookie  sensation  Alice  Rideout,  who 
went  undefeated  with  a  7-0  record  in 
regular-season  play,  won  the  bronze  medal 
in  the  women's  singles  category.  The 
men '  s  doubles  team  of  Kirk  Paterson  and 
Mauricio  Berco  had  even  more  success, 
winning  gold. 

"We  were  hoping  to  do  better  for  the 
team,  so  it's  a  little  disappointing,"  said 
Palerson  of  the  men's  Blues'  bronze- 
medal  performance  at  the  team  champi- 


onships two  weekends  ago.  "But  it' s  great 
to  finish  off  this  way." 

Although  Berco  and  Paterson  have 
been  playing  together  for  three  seasons,  it 
really  wasn't  until  this  year  that  the  two 
started  to  click.  "Our  communication  has 
really  improved  in  the  last  couple  of  years," 
said  Berco,  who  played  with  Paterson  in 
the  off-season  to  work  on  their  game. 

The  extra  time  paid  off  for  the  duo, 
which  missed  out  on  the  doubles  medals 
last  season.  The  finish  also  proves  to  be 
sweet  for  both  players,  as  this  is  their  last 
season  for  U  of  T. 

RAYORTIGAS 


V  1^ 


EISE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Men's  water  polo  finishes  strong 


First-place  Blues  prepare  to  host 
championship  tournament 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


The  U  of  T  men '  s  water  polo  team  closed, 
out  the  regular  season  impressively,  post- 
ing four  wins  in  four  games  this  past  week. 

At  the  Athletic  Centre  Olympic  Pool, 
the  Blues  defeated  York  14-4  on  Thurs- 
day and  polished  off  Ottawa  2 1  -2,  Carleton 
11-5  and  Queen's  14-5  last  weekend. 
Captain  Ted  Bader  led  the  way  for  U  of  T 


with  20  goals  in  the  four  matches,  while 
Peter  Smiechowski  added  1 6. 

With  the  victories,  U  of  Timproved  its 
record  to  1 1-1  and  finished  first  overall  in 
Ontario. 

Despite  the  strong  finish,  the  team  is  not 
going  to  relax,  says  Blues  head  coach 
Peter  Lx)hasz. 

"It's  just  one  part  of  the  sea.son,"  he 
said.  "Realistically ,  our  goal  is  to  win  the 
championship,  not  the  regular  season.  We 


want  to  reinforce  what  has  made  us  suc- 
cessful to  this  point." 

What  has  made  the  Blues  successful  so 
far  is  a  commitment  to  defence.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  season  U  of  T  has 
allowed  an  average  of  under  five  goals  a 
game,  which  works  out  just  fine  for  a  team 
which  has  put  up  double-digits  on  its  side 
of  the  scoreboard  every  game  this  season. 

The  Blues  are  hoping  the  success  con- 
tinues as  they  prepare  for  the  Ontario 
championships,  which  they  will  host  two 
weekends  from  now  at  the  Olympic  Pool. 
Lohasz  expects  the  competition  to  try 
different  strategies  against  his  team. 


"We  want  to  prepare  for  whatever  our 
opponents  throw  at  us  and  be  able  to 
adapt,"  he  said.  "In  order  for  them  to  have 
more  success  against  us  they  have  to  do 
something  different  against  us,  because  if 
they  don '  t,  we'  re  just  going  to  do  the  same 
things  we've  done  and  beat  them." 

U  ofT,  the  top  seed  forthe  championship 
tournament,  will  match  up  with  the  fourth- 
place  Western  Mustangs  in  one  semifinal, 
while  the  McMaster  Marauders  take  on  the 
York  Yeomen  in  the  other  semifinal. 

Last  year,  the  Blues  defeated  the  Yeo- 
men 1 4- 1 3  in  overtime  to  win  the  provin- 
cial title. 


The  women's 
national  cham 


field  hockey  Blues  won  bronze  at  the  CIAU 
pionships  this  past  weekend  at  Lamport  Stadium. 


Rowing  season  ends  on 
positive  note 


write  sports 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

It  wasn't  a  year  of  dreams  and  medals  for 
the  U  of  T  rowing  team,  nor  even  a 
particularly  good  year  by  recent  stand- 
ards. However,  the  Blues  did  minage  to 
end  off  the  season  with  an  encouraging 
finish  last  weekend  at  the  Ontario  cham- 
pionships in  St.  Catharines. 

The  Toronto  women,  the  defending 
champions,  finished  just  out  of  the  medals 
with  a  fourth-place  finish  overall,  while 
the  men' s  team  posted  a  fifth-place  finish. 

"It  was  a  positive  season,"  said  Blues 
rowing  coach  Cam  Veitch.  "It  is  exciting 
as  far  as  the  coaching  staff  is  concerned. 
These  things  are  cyclical  and  there  was  a 
high  tumoverthis  year." 

Samara  Walbohm,  a  rower  who  hasn't 
left  from  last  year,  won  gold  in  the  women's 
singles  to  lead  the  way  for  U  of  T.  Tony 
Shearing,  another  veteran  who  switched 
from  his  usual  sculling  to  try  his  luck  at 


sweep,  finished  fourth  in  men's  singles. 

In  women's  doubles,  Walbohm  and 
Olympic  medallist  Emma  Robinson  placed 
silver,  while  Mike  KohleandBryneJedlik 
won  bronze  i n  the  men '  s  event.  The  men '  s 
lightweight  doubles  also  took  third. 

The  only  four  to  place  was  the  men's 
lightweight  crew,  which  finished  fourth. 
In  the  eights,  Toronto  opted  not  to  boat  any 
men's  crews  and  came  in  fourth  in  each  of 
the  women' s  regular  and  lightweight  cat- 
egories. 

The  provincial  finals  marked  theendof 
a  season  that  can  best  be  described  as  a 
rebuilding  year.  Several  Blues  showed 
great  promise  over  the  season  and  despite 
the  women's  inability  to  repeat  as  Ontario 
champions,  the  coaches  were  happy  with 
this  year's  turn  of  events. 
Notes:  New  rowers  are  welcome  to  join 
the  program,  says  Veitch.  Call  the  inter- 
collegiate office  at  978-3443  for  details 
about  how  to  get  involved. 


Men's  foil  second 
at  RMC  Invitational 

The  U  of  T  fencing  team  travelled  to 
Kingston  this  past  weekend  to  partici- 
pate in  the  RMC  Invitational. 

The  Blues  had  the  most  success  in 
the  men' s  foil,  as  Nick  Rudzik,  IraLeibtag 
and  Mike  Prades  defeated  two  learns 
from  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  a 
team  from  France  en  route  to  a  second- 
place  finish. 

■  In  other  competition,  the  men '  s  epee 
team  of  Allan  Fein,  Robert  Lam  and  Phil 
Ber  finished  11th  after  a  disappointing 
45-43  loss  to  a  team  from  Trent. 

U  of  T  fielded  two  women's  foil 
teams  as  well ,  with  both  teams  finishi  ng 
in  the  top  20.  While  the  B  team  of 
Carmen  Brown,  Tabitha  Soltay  and 
Mein-Wen  Tsui  was  knocked  out  be- 
fore theelimination  round,  the  A  team  of 
Patrycja  Zuk,  Elaine  Yuen  and  Amanda 
Brook  Clark  was  able  to  pull  off  an  1 1  th 
place  finish. 

Short  shorts:  The  women's  lacrosse 
Blues  won  the  Ontario  Division  U  title 
with  a  9-6  win  over  Guelph.  Jen  Jung 
was  named  player-of-the-game  for  U 
of  T.. .  The  men's  team  won  the  On- 
tario Division  II  bronze  medal  by  de- 
feating Brock  8-5  after  losing  9-8  to 
McMaster  in  the  semifinal...  Wres- 
tling's Teresa  Piotrowski  won  a  silver 
.  medal  in  the  56kg  category  this  past 
weekend  at  the  McMaster  Open...  In 
volleyball  action,  the  women's  Blues 
downed  the  Ryerson  Rams  3-0  ( 1 5-6, 
15-8,  15-1)  in  their  season  opener  last 
night. . .  The  men  also  beat  Ryerson  in 
three  straight  games,  15-10, 15-7,15-6. 
UofTisnow2-l . . .  In  women' shockey, 
the  Blues  defeated  last  year's  provin- 
cial champions,  the  York  Yeowomen, 
2-1  on  the  Yeowomen's  home  rink. 
With  the  win,  U  of  T  improves  to  2-0. . . 
The  women 'ssquashteam  placed  fifth 
at  the  Ontario  East  Sectional  Tourna- 
ment this  past  weekend  at  Ryerson  an4 
are  fifth  overall  so  far  thi  s  season . . .  The 
women'swaterpoloBlueslost  14-3to 
McMaster  in  the  season  opener.  The , 
team  treks  to  Hamilton  this  weekend  to 
play  Ottawa,  Queen's,  Carleton  and 
Brock...  In  men's  soccer,  six  Blues 
were  voted  to  the  East  Division  all-star 
team:  goaltender  Theo  Zagar,  defend- 
ers Joe  DeMiglio  and  Anthony 
Capotosto,  midfielders  Stuart  Black  and 
Suhail  Mirza,  and  striker  Eric  Puig. 


(Awards 

^xcellenco 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 

JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650*  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University  of  Toronto  Arts  &  Science  student  -who 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  December  1 2,  1 997 

For  fiirther  information,  contaa  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor.  Tel:  416/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*The  Scholarship  has  a  base  value  of  $11,1 00,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $5,550  based  on  program  fees. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL  SPECIAL! 
Hewlett-Packard  laser  Printers 
6L$  519.95  6P$  979.95 


Quantum  ST 
2.1GB  $  269 
3.2GB  $  299 
4.3GB  $379 
6.4GB  $  489 

W.D.  IDE 
2.1GB  $  259 
3.1GB  $  319 
4.3  GBS379 
5.1GB  $  439 

MUSTEK 
30-Bit  Flat-bed 
Parallel  port 
Scanner 
$179.95 


12  X  CD-ROM 

IDE  $  75.95 

PANASONIC/NEC 
24  X  CD-ROM  IDE  $99 

10  PACK  ZIP  DISK 
SPECIAL  $  155  .' 

PANASONIC 
LS-120  DR/yE$  179.95 

YAMAHA 
INT.  SCSI  CDR 
6XR,  4XW,  $  595 

SONY 
IDE  CD  Recorder 
6X  R,  2X IV,  S  419.95 


US^jjbotics 

Internal  $244.95 

Int. Voice  $264.95 

External  $264.95 

Ext.Voice  $289.95 

**$65Rd)ateAvaaable 


MOTOROLA,56KFLE}^ 
Int.Voice  $164 
*  S40  Rebate  Available 


YAMAHASPEAKERS 
M7  $59,    MIS  $85 
M20  $105,  S25  $129 


CORELWORDPECT 
SUITE  8  CD  S  49 
(Student  card  required) 


PRINTERS 

CANON 
BJC  250  $199 
BJC4300  $279 

OKIDATA 
OKIPAGE  4W 
600DPI  $  279 

EPSON 
Stylus  400  $  285 
Stylus  600  $  379 
Stylus  800  $  535 
StylusPhoto$649 

LEXMARK 
1000  Colour  $  189 
7000  Colour  $  495 
OPTRA  E+  $  519 


PERIPHERALS 
MULTIMEDIA  CENTRE 
316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927-9279 
Fax:  927-9909 

Business  Hour 
Monday  -  Saturday 
10aiii-6pm 


C  &P  Multinicda  Pentium  System 


Intel  Triton  TX/512k  P.L  Cache  MB 
32  MB  60ns  EDO  RAM      Quote*  1279 
2.5  G  UltraDMA  IDE  Hard  Drive 
1.44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
ATI  3D  Rage  II,  DVD,  W/2MB  RAM 
15"  KDS  .28  SVGA  Monitor 
Mid  Tower  Case  w/250  Watts  PS 
104  Windows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  Serial  J-Mouse 
12X  CDRom,  Stereo  Speaker 
Creative  AWE  64  Sound  Card 
MS-Windows  95  CD/Manual 
3  Yrs  Labor  &  1  Yr  Part  Warranty 
E-mail:  cnpniain@hotinail.coni 


7T^'  SVGA  Monitor 
.        Included  J 


P-150  S  1669 


MMX166  S  1699 


Pnces  are  already  3%  cash  discounled,aiid  are  subject  lo  change  without  notice.No  REFL^ND  Exchange  on  defective  products  only.  mt( 


We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  1 5  years. 


Revolution 
Supplement 


uesday,  November  II,  1997 


MAKING  FRIENDS  SINCE  1880 


SUPPLEMENT 


The  revolution  is  coming 
find  it  yourself. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


OPINIONS 


George  Bush  isn't 
personally  responsible 
for  this  shift  in  values, 
but  as  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 

States  he  just 
symbolizes  them. 

More  Bush  stuff  p.  6 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Women's  hockey 
skewer  the  Lancers  p.  20 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


New  moons  discovered 
near  Uranus  p.  10 


U  of  T  guards  'sensitive'  secrets 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Inquisitive  minds  may  want  to 
know,  but  at  U  of  T  satisfaction 
for  such  curiosity  is  becoming 
difficult  to  acquire. 

Yesterday,  the  university  re- 
fused to  provide  the  Varsity  mth 
a  list  of  the  invitees  to  a  special 
convocation  being  held  next  week 
in  honour  of  former  American 
president  George  Bush.  They  also 
refused  to  release  a  rundown  of 


the  people  in  vited  to  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard's  place  for 
a  post-ceremony  party. 

The  week  prior,  the  Varsity 
was  asked  to  fill  out  four  access 
to  information  requests  after  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  the  Bush 
invitees,  spending  on  an  adminis- 
trative jaunt  to  Hong  Kong  and 
the  complete  contract  outlining 
the  conditions  of  Barrick  Gold 
CEO  Peter  Munk's  $6.4  million 
donation  to  the  uni  versi  ty . 

Public  affairs  director  Sue 


Bloch-Nevitte  explains  that  the 
recently-activated  1995  univer- 
sity policy  on  access  to  informa- 
tion and  protection  of  privacy  is 
finally  being  tested  out. 

"There  is  virtually  nothing  I  am 
asked  for  that  I  would  say,  'Go  fill 
out  a  form.*  But  this  is  a  particu- 
larly important  policy  when  you 
come  to  things  that  are  sensitive." 

She  is  still  unsure  when  she  can 
apply  it,  but  it  sure  comes  in  handy. 
"I  am  being  honest  here,  I  am  not 
confident  on  exactly  where  the 


line  is  drawn  and  where  it  is  not. 

"And  my  perception  is  that  the 
policy  is  particularly  useful  for 
sensitive  issues,"  she  reiterated. 

Bloch-Nevitte  then  offered  a 
sweeping  glimpse  of  potentially 
touchy  subjects.  "Issues  on  dol- 
lars, money  can  be  sensitive.  Who 
is  going  where?  That  can  be  sen- 
sitive. This  could  be  brought  in  on 
what  kind  of  research  we  do  here. 
I  don't  know.  You  can  almost 
anticipate  what  issues  this  policy 
may  work  best  with,"  she  pon- 


dered. 

"Contracts  are  sensitive  issues, 
since  they  are  usually  money," 
she  added. 

Bloch-Nevitte  says  the  univer- 
sity simply  wants  a  record  of 
requests  filed,  as  a  sort  of  interest 
record  tracing  public  curiosities 
over  the  years.  She  added  that 
formal  access  requests  also  grant 
people  the  courtesy  of  a  formal 
explanafion  when  their  informa- 
tion-inquiries are  turned  down. 

•  please  see  Lists,  page  3 


Sleeping  with 
the  enemy 

Western  journalism  symposium 
courts  establishment 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

Sleepy  and  a  little  testy,  student 
journalists  from  western  Canada 
are  blowing  a  small  prairie 
shinook  over  the  Ontario  tree 
line  because  someone  asked 
some  questions  about  their  shin 
dig. 

It's  a  story  that  has  the  mak- 
ings of  a  Clancy  flick — froth- 
ing with  conspiracy  theories 
and  sticking  of  sorority  sabo- 
tage paranoia.  The  harrowing 
protagonist  is  "Issues  97,"  a 
conference  held  last  weekend 
for  aspiring  young  journalists 
poised  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the 
big  guns.  The  setting  is  the 
University  of  Calgary  and  the 
host  is  thecampus  newspaper. 
The  Gauntlet. 

Things  seemed  to  be  fine  and 
dandy  as  a  star  studded  line-up 
was  imported  to  stake  the  politi- 
cal horizon  for  western 
protegees.  Macleans  editor 
Robert  Lewis  scratched  together 
a  future-of-Canada's  economy 
presentation  on  his  plane  ride. 
Satirical  Macleans  columnist  and 
former  host  of  CBC's  Front 


Page  Challenge  Allan 
Fotheringham  told  it  like  it  is  in 
journalism.  Company  also  in- 
cluded reporters  from  the  Calgary 
paparazzi  who  garnished  thedi- 
etary  discourse  with  meat  and 
potato  tips  on  peppering  paper 
objectivity. 

So  following  the  sober  lec- 
tures on  practicality  and  sanitiz- 
ing one's  bias,  delegates  were 
treated  to  a  boardroom  con- 
scious-raising seminar  on  edu- 
cation, led  by  Alberta  Advanced 
Education  MinisterClint  Dunford 
along  with  his  colleagues,  a  na- 
tional director  of  a  conservative 
student  alii  ance,  the  vice-presi- 
dent finance  at  U  of  C  and  the 
dean  of  arts  and  science. 

Kicking  back  after  an  intense 
professional  workout,  delegates 
wined  and  dined  on  the  uni  versi- 
ty 's  tab  at  a  five  star  hotel  during 
a  ceremony  aimed  at  coronating 
journalism's  'future  star  in 
Canada,'  hosted  by 
Fotheringham.  In  fact,  the  uni- 
versity generously  kicked  in 
$3,000  of  the  $5,000  budget. 
Conference  ads  promoted  the 
university  logo  and  its  alumni 
affairs  office. 


So  after  an  exhausfive,  suc- 
cessful conference,  it  seemed 
that  most  of  the  50  delegates 
returned  to  their  respective  cam- 
pus papers  well-fed  and  suffi- 
ciently networked. 

"It  was  pretty  good,"  said 
Andrew  Simpson,  reflecting  back 


in  the  news  room  at  the  Dal  housie 
Gazelle  where  he  is  a  copy  edi- 
tor. "A  lot  of  stuff  was  geared  to 
making  papers  more  profes- 
sional." 

So  it  seemed  bizarre  that  on 
the  conclusive  day  of  the  confer- 
ence. Black  Sunday,  the  psy- 


chological foundations  of  the  stu- 
dent press  would  be  rocked.  The 
rumour  wire  buzzed  with  alarm 
over  fears  that  a  paper  out  east 
was  stirring  a  boycott,  verbally 
assaulting  keynote  guests  and 
hurting  feelings. 

•  please  see  Paper,  page  3 


University  seeks  developers'  dollars 


Varsity  Stadium  to  meet  its 
doomsday 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

The  uni  versity '  s  plan  to  tear  down 
the  Varsity  Stadium  and  open  it 
up  to  developers  has  moved  a 
step  closer  to  reality. 

Last  week,  the  university  ad- 
ministration announced  its  inten- 
tion to  move  forward  with  its 
plan  to  send  out  feelers  to  devel- 
opers looking  at  the  Bloor  Street 
frontage  with  great  anticipation. 

"It's  a  culmination  of  a  gen- 
eration of  dreaming  and  a  dec- 
ade of  planning,"  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  admin- 
istration told  members  of  the 
university's  planning  and  budget 
committee.  "We  want  to  go  out 
in  the  marketplace  and  find  out 
what  it's  worth. 

"Anybody  who's  walked  up 
and  down  Bloor  St.  could  not  be 
struck  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  potential  and  the  distinct  drab 
of  the  site,"  he  added.  "Derelict 
is  a  bit  strong,  but  [it  is]  not  well 
utilized  and  a  drain  on  [the  De- 


partment of  Athlefics  and  Rec- 
reation]." 

But  his  fol  low  uni  versity  plan- 
ners had  a  few  things  to  say. 

Ray  Cummins,  professor  of 
botany,  told  the  uni  versity's  top 
administrators  that  they  weren' t 
moving  fast  enough  in  their  plan 
to  find  external  developers. 

"Why  are  we  going  so 
slowly?,"  askedCummins,  add- 
ing that  he  would  like  to  see 
development  commence  imme- 
diately ratherthan  inevitably.  U 
of  T  received  approval  from  the 
city  last  February  to  develop  the 
land  commercially. 

But  fol  low  board  member  and 
graduate  student  Bob  Spencer 
interpreted  Finlayson'sdevelop- 
ment  news  differently.  He  says 
the  university's  first  priority  must 
be  students'  needs. 

"Has  the  university  costed  it 
forstudent  residence  purposes?," 
asked  a  critical  Spencer  in  refer- 
ence to  the  inadequate  number 
of  residence  spaceson  the  down- 


town. 'This  should  be  a  priority, 
not  any  outside  development." 

Finlayson,  however,  says  the 
site's  financial  potential  would 
be  wasted  as  a  university  serv- 
ices locale.  'This  land  is  most 
valuable  to  the  university  as  a 
commercial  development  site.  A 


residence  would  not  generate 
significant  revenue  for  the  uni- 
versity," he  said. 

Pearl  Karimalis,  coordinator 
ofoff- and  on-campus  housing  at 
U  of  T's  housing  services,  says 
the  university  is  in  need  of  resi- 
dence spaces.  Even  though  U  of 


T  guarantees  on  campus  housing 
for  first  year  students,  the  uni- 
versity loses  students  every  year 
because  it  is  so  late  in  confirming 
a  spot — this  year  some  students 
waited  until  the  third  week  in 
August. 

•  please  see  Varsity,  page  3 


Not  scared  of  the  C-word 
at  weekend  teach-in 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Canadians  are  an  audacious 
lot. 

Or  at  least  this  is  the  impres- 
sion entertained  by  Martin 
Khor,  president  of  the  Third 
Worid  Network  operating  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

"You  Canadians,"  he  joked, 
pointingtoabannerreading"Chal- 
lenging  Corporate  Rule,"  which 
was  draped  across  the  back  wal  I 


of  Convocation  Hall.  "You  are  the 
most  audacious  people.  Ypu  don' t 
talk  about  globalization,  you  say 
'corporate  rule,'  andyouarechal- 
lengingit.  Impressive." 

Khor  was  one  of  seven  lead- 
ing intellectuals  and  activists 
speaking  to  a  crowded  hall  this 
past  weekend  about  the  increas- 
ing power  of  multinational  cor- 
porations in  the  global  economy. 

The  worid '  s  top  200  corpora- 
tions are  wealthier  than  the  com- 
bined economic  income  of  one 
quarter  of  the  worid' s  popula- 


tion. 

The  activities  of  the  power- 
ful ones  is  apparently  a  com- 
pelling subject  these  days. 
Good-natured  excitement  wore 
thin  on  Friday  night  as  over 
1 ,500  people  crowded  around 
the  hal r  s  oak  doors.  Some  were 
still  hoping  to  register  for  the 
sold-out  global  teach-in  hosted 
by  the  Council  of  Canadians, 
while  others  were  simply  wait- 
ing to  access  their  pre-regis- 
tered  seating  arrangements. 

•  please  seeAnti,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS*** 


Call  978-2452 


Remembrance  Day  Service  -  Tue.  Nov.  1 1  at  10;30am  outside  the  Soldier's  Tower,  featuring  ttie 
Hart  House  Ctiorus  directed  by  John  Tuftle.  Refrestiments  will  be  served  in  the  Great  Hall  otter 
the  service  and  at  1 1 :30am,  Carillonneur,  Gerald  Martlndole,  will  conduct  a  guided  tour  of  the 
carillon.  Meet  at  the  NW  door  of  the  Tower. 

Remembrance  Day  Concert  -  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble,  Tue,  Nov.  1 1  from  1 2:30  to  1 :30pm 
in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE  ADMISSION. 

Symphonic  Band  Concert  -  Conductor  Keith  Reid  features  a  program  of  works  by  British  and 
French  composers.  Sun.  Nov.  30  of  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow. 


ART*** 


Call  978-8398 

The  Justino  !«!.  Bornicke  Goliery  -  Jason  Schwartz,  Ihe  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us:  Portraits  of 
Holocaust  Survivors,'  Nov  13  to  Dec.  1 1 .  Meet  the  artist  Thur.  Nov.  13  at  5pm  in  the  Gallery. 
The  Arbor  Room  -  IVIarta  Baricso.  To  Nov.  15. 


MUSK*** 


ATHLETICS* 


♦  ♦  CALL  978-2447 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  ore  FREE! 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Nov.  14,  the 
1 1 :00  Jazz  Orchestra  with  Canadian  jazz  legend,  Phil  Nimmons.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES***  Call  978-2452 

Archery  Club  -  Members  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  5pm  in  the  Range.  Questions? 
Call  978-2446. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played  Thursdays 
at  6:30pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  info. 

Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call 
978-5363  for  info. 

Debating  Club  -  Meetings  are  held  Tuesdays  at  7pm  and  Wednesdays  of  4pm.  New  people  are 
always  welcome:  just  come  to  any  meeting.  Questions?  Call  978-0537. 
Diplomacy  Club  -  Diplomacy  headquarters  is  in  the  Map  Room.  New  members  ore  always 
welcome.  Best  times  to  come  ore  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game 
requests  inside  the  Diplomacy  board. 

Drama  Society  -  Manuscripts  are  being  accepted  now  for  the  Third  Annual  One-Act  Ploy  Writing 
Competition.  Entry  rules  are  available  to  pick  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Questions?  Call  966- 
0226  or  978-5362. 

Film  Board  Screening  -  Submit  your  short  films  and  videos  for  the  Thur.  Nov  20  Screening  of 
7:30pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Deadline  for  submission  to  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  is  5pm,  Fri.  Nov. 
14.  Coll  534-1545  for  details. 

Hart  House  Form  -  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Caledon  Hills. 
Contact  the  Membership  Services  Office  at  978-4733. 

Intertoith  Dialogue  Committee  -  Interested  in  learning  about  other  faiths  through  dialogue  and 
discussion?  Join  the  Inferfaith  Dialogue  Committee.  Coll  978-2446  for  more  info. 
Investment  Club  -  Trader's  Circle,  Wed.  Nov.  1 2  at  1 2noon  in  ttie  Chess  Room.  Investment  Club 
website:  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 

The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poetry,  prose, 
short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1 997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters' 
Desk.  Please  submit  material  with  a  completed  entry  form,  to  the  Hall  Porter  of  Hart  House  by 

Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and  senior 
members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 

Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  175  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  7:00  am  to 
midnight.  To  become  a  member  (for  free!),  come  to  Record  Room  A  on  Tuesdays  at  1  ;30  pm  or 
Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 0  am  for  a  ten-minute  orientation  tour. 


November  Membership  Campaign  -  If  you  sponsor  a  potential  member  during  the  month  of 
November,  you  will  be  eligible  to  win  great  prizes.  See  the  Hall  Porter  for  details  or  coll  978- 
2452.  Some  restrictions  apply. 

Personal  Training  -  Hove  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 
$30-$42/hour. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  Make  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  certified  staff  member  by  calling  978-2447. 
iVIassoge  -  Treat  yourself  to  a  relaxing  massage.  $40/half  on  hour  or  $53/hour. 
Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1  lam-2pm 
and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm. 

Gym  Bookings  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  reserve  the  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of  morn- 
ing time  available.  j 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2 ;  1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  Reception  , 

Desk.  All  levels  welcome!  j 

Free  Triathlon  WorkshopI  Wed.  Nov.  12  from  5:30  to  7;30pm,  get  tips  on  techniques,  training  ' 

programmes  and  info  on  the  Feb.7th  Indoor  Triathlon  at  Hart  House.  Call  978-2447  to  confirm  ] 

your  place.  ] 

GET  WIRED! 

You  can  hove  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  subscribe  ' 
to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA.  Leave  the  , 
subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 

SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstname  lostname  (filling  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will  received  a 
confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions?  1 
Send  on  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca  ! 

HART  HOUSE 

hri*hrf*hrl  university  of  Toronto  hfl*hil*hril 


Anti-corporate  rulers 


•  continued  from  front  page 

But  spirits  rose  as  Council  of 
Canadians  chairperson  Maude 
Barlow  welcomed  the  crowd,  ex- 
plaining the  delays  and  organiza- 
tional glitches  were  the  symptoms 
of  an  unexpected  public  interest, 
ratherthan  poor  planning. 

She  and  co-host  Polarislnstitute 
director  Tony  Clarke  introduced 
attendees  to  the  international  gath- 
eringof  activists  spilling  out  of  the 
hall's  first  few  aisles. 

The  weekend-long  teach-in 
kicked  off  with  speeches  from  a 
host  of  international  consciousness- 
raisers  including,  along  with  Khor; 
Owens  Wiwa,  a  representative  of 
the  movement  for  the  survival  of 
the  Ogoni  peoples  in  Nigeria;  Susan 
George,  director  of  the  France- 
based  Transnational  Institute;  John 
Cavanagh,  co-director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Sara  Larrain,  national 
coordinator  of  REN  ANCE,  a  move- 
ment of  social  action  groups  op- 
posed to  free  trade  in  Chile;  and 
Bob  White,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Labour  Congress. 

The  analysts  cut  straight  to  the 
point  early  on:  multinationals  are 
gaining  too  much  control  in  the 
world  economy — and  weak  gov- 
ernments arc  their  proxies. 

"These  companies  can  downsize, 
throw  their  workers  out  on  the 
street,  and  the  slock  market  reacts 
with  joy,"  remarked  George. 

■ 'I  if  profit  i  s  supreme  why  doesn '  t 
General  Motors  sell  cocaine?  You 
canmakealot  moresellingcocaine 
than  Cadillacs. 

"They  don' t  because  it  is  against 
the  law.  Some  things  must  be  made 
again.st  the  law,"  she  said. 

George  calls  the  twilight  of  the 
2 1  St  century  "the  age  of  tornado 
capitalism,"  with  multinationalscre- 
ating  the  .stir.  "They  are  ripping 
through  our  1  i  ves  and  leaving  wreck- 


■OU0- 


age  in  their  wake." 

The  full-tledged  return  to  a  feu- 
dal system,  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  population  will  end  up  serfs  and 
the  rulingclass  will  be  those  running 
the  multinationals,  is  destined  to 
come  to  fruition  with  the  latest 
multilateral  investment  agreement 
politicians  and  corporations  are  iron- 
ingout,  she  says. 

Wiwa  said  the  situation  of  the 
Ogani  people  in  Nigeria  illustrates 
the  down-side  to  corporate  power 
overridingcitizens'  democracy. 

There,  he  says.  Shell  Oil  has 
contaminated  the  environment, 
forcing  people  to  walk  15  miles  for 
clean  drinking  water. 

But  he  says  Shell  has  power  and 
money,  which  translates  into  arms 
funding  for  the  Nigerian  military 
and  the  violent  suppression  of  en  vi- 
ronmentalist  uprisings. 

Wiwa  says  2,000  people  have 
been  killed  in  his  community,  in- 
cluding his  brother  who  was  hung 
onNov.  10, 1995.  "We  intend  to  tell 
Shell  that  people  of  conscience  will 


not  sleep  unti  1  they  cannot  get  away 
with  murder." 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  home- 
grown Canadian  panel  on  corpo- 
rate rule  featuring  prominent  la- 
bour, environmental  and  social  jus- 
tice leaders  addressed  the  increas- 
ing pri  vatecontrol  over  public  deci- 
sions, ushered  in  by  compliant  gov- 
ernments. 

I  n  the  afternoon,  an  array  of  five 
hourin-depth  workshops  on  every- 
thing from  the  corporate  pillaging 
of  pharmaceuticals,  medicare, 
schools,  media,  the  environment, 
and  labour  were  enthusiastically 
attacked.  Questionablelradc  agree- 
ments, banking  monopolies  and  tel- 
ecommunications tactics  were  also 
examined. 

At  a  Sunday  morning  wrap-up, 
workshop  summaries  leaned  more 
towards  the  descriptive  briefing 
than  an  action  plan.  Although  the 
teach-in  theme  was  challenging  the 
corporateagenda,  naming  il. seemed 
half  the  battle.  And  all  these  people 
were  using  the  C-word  by  the  end. 
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Lists  banned 
from  public 

•  continued  from  front  page 

Tliis  is  much  nicer,  she  says.  "I 
suppose  there  is  another  proce- 
dure, which  is  that  you  could  ask 
for  it  and  people  will  just  say 
"No,"'  she  said.  "By  virtue  of 
going  through  the  policy ,  you  can 
get  aclearty  documented  response 
and  you  can  appeal  i  t  i  f  you  don '  t 
like  the  answer.  Who  knows,  you 
may  like  the  answer." 

When  refusing  the  request  for 
the  lists  of  in  vitees,  thedirectorof 
the  President's  Office  simply 
stated  such  information  isn't  tra- 
ditionally accessible  at  U  of  T. 
He  did  not  refer  to  any  sections 
of  the  policy  in  his  two  sentence 
finding. 

"You  could  also  look  at  it  as  a 
licensee  to  hunt.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  glass  being  half-empty  or  half- 
full,"  added  Bloch-Nevitte. 
"There  is  aclarity  that  in  this  age 
of  accountability,  it  may  be  a 
good  thing.  It  is  a  policy  that  says 
it  is  an  institution'  sjob  toconduct 
its  business  in  as  public  a  way  as 
possible." 

But  Naomi  Klein,  Toronto 
5/a/' columnist  and  former  Kar- 
i(7)'editor,  says  the  policy  is  obvi- 
ously being  employed  to  do  the 
opposite.  "I  think  that  the  univer- 
sity is  clearly  feeling  the  heat. 

"It  is  clear  that  they  are  em- 
barrassed by  the  student  press 
and  they  are  setting  unprec- 
edented roadblocks,"  she  said. 

But  some  argue  that  not  only  is 
U  ofTuppingtheante,  they  are 
doing  so  with  a  flawed  policy. 

Ken  Rubin,  Canada's  leading 
expert  on  access  to  information 
policies,  reviewed  U  of  T's  1995 
version.  He  says  it  should  have 
drawn  community  outcry,  arbi- 
trary application  attempts  aside. 

"Not  only  is  it  pretentious,  it 
is  not  normal  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  for  any  institu- 
tion," he  said,  adding  the  fed- 
eral model  is  far  more  demo- 
cratic. "This  is  not  an  act.  It  is 
not  a  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
wishy-washy  administrative 
decree  that  they  can  apply  any- 
way that  they  want. 

'They  should  know  better. 
This  is  one  of  our  largest  and 
oldest  universities  in  the  country, 
"said  Rubin. 

Linda  McQuaig,  a  prominent 
investigativejoumalistand  former 
ViariiYv editor,  says  she  finds  the 
university's  application  of  its 
policy  ridiculous. 

"I  just  find  the  whole  thing 
ludicrous,"  she  said.  "Obviously 
there  are  many  people  whodisa- 
gree  vehemently  with  this  de- 
gree, myself  included.  Certainly, 
we  have  a  right  to  know  who  is 
invited  to  this  event. 

'This  is  a  publicly-funded  uni- 
versity making  a  publicly-funded 
honour  to  a  foreign  citizen." 


IMucli  ado  about  the  IMAI 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

At  the  first  public  foray  in  vol  ving 
the  much-anticipated  Munk Cen- 
tre for  International  Studies,  over- 
anxious security  guards,  lots  of 
men  in  power  suits  and  talk  of  one 
very  big  investment  deal  were  in 
effect. 

Yesterday's  half-day  seminar 
on  the  Multilateral  Agreement  on 
Investment  was  co-sponsored  by 
U  of  T's  Centre  for  International 
Studies  (part  of  the  future  Munk 
centre)  and  Industry  Canada.  The 
gathering  at  the  Ontario  Club  in 
downtown  Toronto  featured  lead- 
ing players  at  the  international  ne- 
gotiating table. 

Attendees  came  for  an  update 
on  the  MAI,  which  will  set  ground 
rules  for  global  investment. 

But  before  walking  through  the 
doors  of  the  private  club  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Canadian  Impe- 
rial Bank  ofCommerce  tower  and 
past  four  security  check  spots, 
attendees  had  to  walk  by  a  handful 
of  protesters  in  the  heart  of  Toron- 
to's  financial  district. 

Two  U  of  T  students  on  stilts, 
one  of  whom  was  dressed  as  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  other  in  a  gas-mask, 
were  joined  by  a  sprinkling  of  older 
acti  vists  wami  ng  those  entering  the 
business-attire  only  affair  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  North  American 
free-trade  agreements. 

Although  some  attendees  looked 
up  to  see  the  newly  chalk-deco- 
rated stone  wall  which  read 
'Monolithic  Authoritarian  Integra- 
tion' and  the  'Maniacal  Agree- 
ment of  Idiots,'  they  heard  a  dif- 
ferent message  about  this  highly 
controversial  agreement, currently 
being  negotiated  in  Paris,  from 
inside  the  walls  of  the  event  co- 
sponsored  by  two  public  institu- 
tions. 

Sylvia  Ostry,  research  fellow 


for  the  Centre  for  International 
Studies  at  U  of  T,  opened  up  the 
seminar  with  a  plea  for  a  global 
i  n vestment  agreement .  "We '  re  got 
bilateral  agreements — spaghetti 
balls — with  no  global  rules." 

"It's  time  for  us  to  stop  being 
defensive,"  said  Canada's  chief 
negotiator  Bill  Dymond  about  the 
utility  of  an  investment  treaty. 
"We've  got  a  big  agenda." 

But  Linda  McQuaig,  an  investi- 
gative journalist  notorious  for  her 
probings  of  government  and  cor- 
porate relationships,  says  organiz- 
ers should  have  secured  the  criti- 
cal side. 

"It  is  unbelievable  on  a  contro- 
versial subject  like  this  not  to  have 
both  sides,"  she  said. 

But  the  position  of  the  MAI's 
harshest  critics  was  heard  at  the 
pri  vateclub,  just  not  in  person. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  terribly  inter- 
ested they  are  in  hearing  facts," 
said  Andrei  Sulzenko,  assistant 
deputy  ministerlndustry  Canada, 
about  what  he  says  are  untruths 
propagated  by  its  critics.  "We'll 
try  to  get  at  least  the  facts  on  the 
table." 

"A  lot  of  these  groups  tend  to 
network  internationally,"  added 
Robert  Ley  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment about  the  number  of 
non-governmental  organizations 
mobilizing  against  the  MAI. 

"There's  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing. It's  not  encouraging  a  more 
rational  debate." 

But  Carolyn  Langdon,  coordi- 
nator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Cen- 
tre's debati  ng  forum,  who  attended 
the  seminar  to  express  her  dismay 
at  a  debate  carried  out  in  a  private 
club  rather  than  in  a  public  venue, 
told  them  their  attitude  was  con- 
temptuous. 

"Your  office  told  me  it  would  not 
be  possible  while  negotiations  are 
in  progress,"  Langdon  told  Di  mond 


U  of  r  jju'J-jfil'  iri'j!'.-j,i  tib  murk  cin  officii  bull 


about  his  refusal  lo  participate  in  a 
free  public  forum  next  week  at  St. 
Lawrence's  market.  "I  find  it  dis- 
concerting you  are  here  today,  but 
couldn' t  make  a  public  appearance. 

'The  disparaging  comments 
made  about  the  [non-government 
agencies]  make  me  think  that  per- 
haps corporations  rather  than  citi- 
zens are  having  an  easier  time 
reaching  you,"  Langdon  added. 

But  Louis  Pauley,  director  of 
the  U  of  T  centre,  says  al  1  ideologi- 
cal positions  are  transparentinthe 
centre's  work. 

"In  my  own  classes,  when  we 
talk  about  trade  or  capital  move- 
ment, we  look  at  it  from  all  sides," 
he  said,  adding  a  centre-sponsored 
event  two  weeks  ago  represented 
someone  from  a  completely  dif- 
ferent ideological  make-up. 

But  protester  Grant  Orchard, 
national  chairofCitizensConcemed 
About  Free  Trade,  says  he's  not 
surprised  organi  zers  didn '  t  get  t  wo 
sides  of  the  story  on  the  panel. 


Paper  charged  with  probing 


•  continued  from  front  page 

The  panic  attack  follows  three 
days  of  brewing  over  a  bruising 
interview  between  a  VariiV}' hack 
and  Gauntlet  gurus.  A  distraught 
Caw/i/e/editor  Lisa  Skierka  called 
Black  Monday  to  fume  over  the 
hack's  objective  amnesia  and  his 
shell-shocking  interviews  with  key- 
note speakers. 

"1  have  every  right  to  get  upset 
when  a  Varsity  reporter  upsets 
our  speakers.  How  would  you  like 
it?"  demanded  a  shaken  Skierka, 
phoning  to  ensure  the  reporter 
would  be  reprimanded. 

The  prying  peep  from  the  east 
prodded  organizers  to  comment 
on  a  possible  conflict  of  interest 
inherent  in  the  conference's  fund- 


ing formula.  In  addition,  questions 
were  raised  about  the  alleged  po- 
litical hegemony  of  educational 
experts.  The  idea,  Skierka  says, 
was  to  simulate  a  natural  political 
cohesion  so  progressive  student 
collectives  like  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  would  frag- 
ment the  journalistic  buffet. 

Also,  the  education  minister 
would  have  been  pissed. 

"It's  important  to  keep  a  good 
relationship  with  the  education  min- 
ister  in  order  to  do  stories  in  the 
future."  She  adds  that  the  minis- 
ter's publicist  would  have  been 
reticent  to  let  his  boss  go  cold  to  a 
room  full  of  critics.  "We  might 
never  have  gotten  [sic]  the  minis- 
ter to  do  an  interview." 


Indeed,  Alberta  provincial  poli- 
tics and  the  campus  media  are  part 
of  an  intimate  circle  that  goes  way 
back.  Popular  speaker  and  U  of 
C's  dean  of  arts  and  science 
Maurice  Yacowar  was  a  Gaunt- 
let editor,  while  a  year  prior  in- 
terim prime  minister  Joe  Clark  was 
editor  of  the  Gateway,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  newspaper.  That 
was  around  the  same  time  that 
Dunford  was  an  activist  fighting 
for  U  of  C's  autonomy. 

"We're  on  the  right  side  of  the 
rapids  here,"  said  Dunford,  whose 
government  has  cut  operating 
grants  to  universities  by  21  per 
cent  in  the  last  three  years. 

with  files  from  Meg  Murphy 


Varsity  Stadium  done  deal 
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"Thank  God  some  of  them  de- 
cided thai,"  she  added  about  some 
students'  decision  to  live  some- 
where else  or  attend  another  uni- 
versity altogether. 

"We  did  look  i  nto  hotel  s,  porta- 
bles on  campus,"  she  said,  con- 
firming there  are  10  spots  cur- 
rently available  on  the  entire  cam- 
pus. 

She  adds,  however,  that  the  new 
graduate  residence  to  be  built  soon 
will  mean  another  226  spaces  on 
campus,  which  may  be  enough. 

Student  governor  Jacob  Click 
says  he's  worried  public  consulta- 
tion won't  be  as  thorough  as  they 
should  be  for  such  a  major  change 
to  t'ne  face  of  the  university. 

"I  was  not  assured  to  satisfac- 
tion of  an  accountable  consulta- 
tion process,"  saidGlick,  referring 
to  a  related  controversy  which 


erupted  last  August  when  mem- 
bers of  the  U  of  T  community 
fought  a  proposal  to  put  a  track  on 
Back  Campus. 

The  uni  versi  ty  has  since  changed 
its  position  on  the  track. 

But  Finlayson  says  the  univer- 
sity is  going  forward  to  test  the 
market  since  it  is  not  known  yet 
who  wil  1  recei  ve  thel  ucrati  ve  deal . 

"At  this  point  there  are  no 
favorites,  said  Finlayson.  "We  are 
going  to  seek  advice  from  an  out- 
side firm  and  will  then  accept  ex- 
pressions of  interest." 

Don  Beaton,  the  university's 
manager  of  real  estate,  says  things 
are  going  to  move  forward  soon. 
"There's  been  no  formal  approach 
to  the  uni  versity  yet,"  said  Beaton. 
'There  have  been  inquiries,  but 
therehave been  inquiries  foryears." 

Beaton  adds  one  of  Canada's 
larger  real  estate  developers 


TrizecHahn,  headed  by  Peter 
Munk,  has  not  expressed  interest. 

'They've  been  giving  us  advise, 
not  as  developers  for  the  projects, 
but  as  friends  of  the  university," 
said  Beaton,  adding  the  advise  was 
provided  last  year. 

And  Beaton  says  the  universi- 
ty's assessment  of  the  market 
value  of  the  land  cannot  be  made 
public  at  this  time. 

"Wecertainlyhaven'tgivenany 
numbers  out,"  he  said.  'That's 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  proc- 
ess— to  get  something  concrete 
rather  than  guess  what  the  num- 
bers are." 

Finlayson  says  it's  too  eariy  to 
say  what  the  stadium  will  be  rein- 
carnated as  by  pri  vatedevelopers. 
"This  is  a  real  good  spot.  I'm  not 
saying  what  we're  going  to  put 
there." 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AV  E  DA. 

THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  PURE 
FLOWER  AND  PLANT  ESSENCES 

PAUL  PECORELU 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  1 0-4 


The  Munk  centre  will  become 
another  extension  of  the  pro-MAI, 
pro-free-trade  lobby.  It's  not  im- 
partial at  all.  Universities  should  be 
priding  themselves  on  progressive 
discussion  about  these  issues,  not 
[acting  as]  a  corporate  lobby  group." 

Controversy  erupted  two  weeks 
ago  when  academics  and  human 
rights  activists  attacked  the  integ- 
rity of  the  uni  versity  for  naming  its 
Centre  for  International  Studies 
after  Peter  Munk. 

Munk,theCEOofBarrickGoId, 
praised  Chilean  dictator  Augusto 
Pinochet  at  last  year's  sharehold- 
ers meeting.  Pinochet  replaced 
Sal  vador  Allende' s  democratical  ly- 
elected  government  in  1 973  after 
multinational  corporations  and  the 
CIA  grew  less  than  pleased  with 
his  penchant  for  nafionalizing  the 
country's  natural  resource  indus- 
tries. 

According  to  a  United  Nations 


report,  Pinochet'sreign  was  marked 
by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  torture 
and  the  murder  of  dissidents. 

"It' s  not  only  that  public  funding 
is  being  cut,  it's  that  it's  being 
replaced  with  money  from  people 
like  Peter  Munk,"  lamented  Maude 
Barlow,  the  chairperson  of  the 
Council  of  Canadians. 


^mk  SUiktMER  MUSIC 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts, 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONESENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 
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Varsity  Arena  is  open 
to  all  UofT  Students. 
Recreational  skating 

as  well  as  skating 
lessons  are  available. 
For  more  information 
drop  by  the 
Athletic  Centre. 
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Rumblings  of 
a  revolution 


You  hear  it  around  campus,  whispered  in  the  hallways,  muttered  in  Diabolos  coffee  bar, 
or  even  said  outright  in  class:  The  revolution  is  coming. 

No,  this  is  not  a  headline  from  the  Socialist  Worker,  it  is  a  belief  espoused  by  your 
friends,  your  classmates  and  your  professors. 

What  people  are  referring  to  when  they  say  that  a  revolution  is  soon  to  be  upon  us 
is  the  growing  feeling  that  we  humans  are  living  in  an  untenable  situation.  That  the  world 
system  of  dichotomous  relationships  between  rich  and  poor,  developed  and  underdevel- 
oped haves  and  have-nots,  is  beginning  the  creak  and  shake  under  the  weight  ot  the 
inequity  It  is  not  just  anti-establishment  Armageddon  believers  who  sense  the  early 
tremors  of  unrest.  It  is  not  young  radicals  and  old  lefties  eulogizing  the  days  bclore  the 
hegemony  of  corporate  rule.  It  is  the  corporations  themselves,  the  reportedly  rational 
business  men.  self-crowned  world  leaders,  who  are  also  getting  nervous  as  the  divide 
between  rich  and  poor  widens  at  an  alarming  speed. 

At  the  Ontario  regional  Canadian  University  Press  conlerence  here  in  Toronto  last 
weekend  writerandformerVarsily  ediiorNaomi  Klein.spokeofihcjitterscorporat.ons 
are  getting  as  more  and  more  people— albeit  powerless  people  in  comparison  to 
governments  and  big  business— start  to  object  outright  to  corporate  rule. 

Klein  tells  the  story  of  the  small  Edenwald-gun  hill  community  centre  in  the  Bronx  in 
New  York  City  where  a  social  worker  decided  to  raise  awareness  about  Nike.  Nike, 
whose  shoes  sell  at  least  for  over  $100,  invests  very  little  in  the  production  costs  of  its 
shoes  and  has  been  heavily  criticized  for  underpaying  workers  and  providing  them  with 
poor  working  conditions.  The  shoe  company  was  extremely  relevant  to  the  New  York 
neighbourhood  because  the  local  kids  often  spent  more  money  on  shoes  than  their 
parents  would  make  in  a  week.  The  social  worker  told  the  kids  that  they  were  being 
ripped  off  because  what  the  company  was  paying  to  manufacture  the  shoes  was 
significantly  lower  than  the  retail  price.  The  kids  got  angry. 

Soon  the  teenagers  started  a  letter-writing  campaign  to  Nike  demanding  a  refund  lor 
their  shoes,  indignant  that  the  company  could  be  making  such  a  huge  protit  oft  the  sales. 
They  also  organized  a  shoe-dump  on  the  steps  of  NikeTown,  Nike's  main  store  in  New 
York  City  where  the  kids  threw  their  old  sneakers  in  a  heap  on  the  doorstep.  And  Nike 
got  scared'.  The  company  quickly  sent  its  head  public  relations  olhcer,  Veda  Manager, 
to  both  the  community  centre  and  the  protest  shoe-dump  to  attempt  to  smooth  things 

""what  is  fascinating  about  this  story  is  that  it  demonstrates  that  corporations  like  Nike 
see  the  power  in  a  few  low-income  kids  in  the  Bronx.  On  the  surface,  it  may  appear  that 
Nike  overreacted  to  the  small  threat  that  this  relatively  small  bunch  of  consumers  (in 
comparison  to  Nike's  net  sales  in  the  United  States  alone)  posed.  But  the  truth  is  that 
thecompany  really  didn't  overreact. 

The  corporations  are  scared  that  once  the  ball  of  discontent  gets  rolling,  it  will 
snowball  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  stop  it.  If  regular,  apolitical  teenagers  in  some 
neighbourhood  in  some  American  city  can  be  motivated  to  act  so  quickly  and  easily 
against  corporate  greed,  then  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  word  truly  got  out  that 
big  business  doesn't  have  to  make  these  enormous  profits  and  that  it  we  work  together, 
as  consumers,  citizens,  and  humane  people,  we  can  stop  the  greed  in  its  tracks. 

And  this  is  why  the  revolution  is  coming.  Because  we  are  putting  CEO  salaries  into 
perspective,  because  we  are  saying  that  Third  World  workers  shouldn't  have  to  live 
below  the  poverty  line  despite  their  back-breaking  labour,  because  we  believe  that  the 
environment  shouldn't  be  sold  to  short  term  interests  in  the  face  of  long-term  devasta- 
tion It  is  time  to  tell  all  your  friends  and  classmates  that  corporate  rule  is  a  reality,  riot 
aconspiracy ;  that  the  Multilateral  Agreement  on  Investments  (MAI)  could  ruin  Canada: 
that  we  don't  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  two  tiered  health  care  and  education.  Yes.  it 
you  listen  to  the  faint  rumble  of  indignation  and  anger  on  the  horizon,  the  revolution  is  on 
its  way. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Victims'  blood 
taint  Munk 
centre  funds 

Human  rights  activists,  both  within 
and  outside  the  university,  are  to 
be  commended  for  opposing  the 
establishment  of  a  centre  for  In- 
ternational Studies  to  be  funded  by 
and  named  after  Barrick  GoldCEO 
Peter  Munk. 

The  increasing  influence  and 
involvement  of  bigbusiness  firms 
and  iheircxecuti  ves  in  oureduca- 
lional  institutions  is  to  be  deplored 
in  any  case,  on  the  general  princi- 
ple that  what  is  good  for  General 
Motors  (or  Barrick)  is  not  neces- 
sarily good  for  universities,  their 
faculty  and  students. 

InlhecaseofPeter  Munk,  there 
is  the  additional  objection  to  his 
praise  of  former  Chilean  dictator 
Augusto  Pinochet.  For  Munk  to 
eulogizesuchatyrant — whoseCIA 
backed  overthrow  and  assassina-  , 
tion  of  democratically-elected  Sal-  | 
vador  Allendc  was  followed  by  a  ■ 
reign  of  terror  in  which  his  secret 
police  murdered  as  many  as  30,000 
political  dissidents — is  surely 
grounds  for  denying  him  any  status 
at  the  U  of  T.  To  accept  his  multi- 
million-dollar gift  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, to  accept  money  made  with 
the  hel  p  of  a  despot — money  tainted 
with  the  blood  of  his  victims. 

All  too  many  of  ouruni  versities 
are  uncritically  welcoming — even 
soliciting — grants  from  transna- 
tional corporations  whose  prof- 
its are  largely  coming  from  child 
labour,  prison  labour,  and  low- 
paid  serf  labour  in  countries  op- 
pressively ruled  by  military  jun- 
tas. Let's  hope  that  the  U  of  T 
administration  can  be  persuaded 
to  draw  the  line  at  embracing  a 
CEO  who  openly  approves  of 
these  abuses  of  human  rights. 

ED  FINN 
EdUor,  the  CCPA  Monitor 
Canadian  Centre  for  Policy 
Alternatives 


lEUERoftheDW 


Get  it  right 

As  I  walked  by  Simcoe  Hall  on 
Nov.  3,  I  heard  chanting  that. 
"Prichard  is  a  corporate  whore!" 

It  saddens  me  that  a  crowd  of 
educated  people  would  use  such 
language.  Isn't  the  word  "'pimp" 
more  appropriate? 

PATRICK  ANDERSON 
8T4 


No  Bush  fan 
here 

The  Nov.  6  issue  of  the  Varsity 
contained  a  jointly-signed  letter, 
which  included  my  name,  support- 
ing the  honourary  degree  for 
George  Bush!  1  did  not  sign  any 
such  letter  to  the  Varsity.  The 
letter  implied  that  I  approved  of 
the  illegal  U.S.  war  against  Nica- 
ragua in  the  1980s,  the  invasion  of 
Panama.George  Bush'sdomcstic 
policies  (or  lack  thereof)  and  the 
Republican  Party  in  general.  I  do 
not  support  any  of  the  above. 

JONATHAN  MALLOY 
PhD  student,  Department  of 
Political  Science 


Bush's  war 
crimes  haunt 

The  University  olToronto  is  going 
to  give  an  honourary  U  of  T  de- 
gree to  George  Bush,  former  CIA 
director,  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  USA.  Thisguy's  crimes 
against  peace,  humanity  and  other 
criminal  acts  internationally  and 
nationally  are  clear  to  the  entire 
world.  The  decision  made  by  U  of 
T  governors  has  been  widely  pro- 
tested by  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. We'll  never  forget  killing  all 
the  passengers  of  IranAir  civilian 
aircraft  over  Persian  Gulf  by  di- 
rect orderof  this  guy.  In  his  heavy 
criminal  hie  there  are  lots  of  cases. 

An  independent  international 
war  crimes  tribunal  set  up  after 
the  Persian  Gul  f  War  found  George 
Bush  guilty  of  19  crimes  against 
humanity  and  in  violation  of  the 
UN,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
US.During(42days)bombingof 
Iraq,  with  no  resistance  from  Iraqi 
Army,  the  US  reported  it  dropped 
88.000  tons  of  bombs.  Targets 
were  mostly  civilian  government, 
hospitals,  and  schools.  One  week 
before  the  end  of  the  war  Red 
Crescent  of  Jordan  estimated 
1 13,000  dead,  60  per  cent  were 
children.  Giving  an  honourary  de- 
gree to  such  acriminal  is  humiliat- 
ing to  the  international  academic 
community.  You  can  send  your 
concerns  directly  to  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  to 
U  of  T  governors.  What  is  the 
relationship  between  Bush  and  U 
of  T?  While  there  are  qualified 
candidates  for  this  honourary 
award,  why  has Goveming  Coun- 
cil .selected  acriminal? 


U  of  T 
poppiless 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  sur- 
prise that  so  few  students  at  U  of 
T  are  wearing  poppies  this  year. 
I  think  it  behooves  every  oneof  us 
to  remember  the  sacrifices  made 
during  the  two  Worid  Wars  by  our 
grandparents  and  great-grandpar- 
ents. Why  are  poppies  not  being 
distributed  in  the  many  public  ar- 
eas of  the  campus?  Has  the  U  of 
T  administration  or  SAC  deemed 
that,  in  order  not  to  offend  some- 
one's delicate  sensibilities,  it  is 
i  nappropri  ate  to  distribute  poppies? 
At  the  risk  of  being  reviled,  I  think 
it  reveals  a  startling  and  disturbing 
apathy  on  the  part  of  U  of  T 
students.  We  must  never  forget 
that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  us,  and  their 
memory  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fade,  lest  their  experiences  be  re- 
peated. 

TONY  HOFFMANN 
Geography  '98 


Varsity  and 
Globe  changing 
the  language 

It  is  a  happy  development  that  a 
journal  such  as  the  Varsity  has 
consciously  decided  to  link  itself 
with  the  cultural  tradition  of 
Canada  rather  than  that  of  America 
by  adopting  our  traditional  spell- 
ing. May  I.  however,  not  only  ap- 
plaud your  intention,  but  also  assist 
by  pointing outthatwespeir'hon- 
our"  with  a  "u"  because  it  is  de- 
rived from  •'honneur".  from  the 
French  stage  in  the  development 
of  English.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
•  continued  on  next  page 
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•  continued  from  previous  page 

spite  of  the  temptation  to  do  so  in 
the  1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries,  do  no 
not  include  "u"  because  these 
words  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
honorarium. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  it 
is  fair  to  observe  that,  if  journals 
like  yours  and  The  Globe- and 
Mail  insist  on  inserting  a  "u"  into 
"honorary"  (a  practice  found  not 
even  elsewhere  in  the  Common- 
wealth, where  "-ize"  is  normally 
replaced  by  "-ise"  and  tyres  and 
parked  against  kerbs),  this  sole- 
cism might  establish  itself  as  ac- 
cepted Canadian  usage. 

TICHARD  TOPOROSKI 
St.  Michael's  College 


MBA  student 
shares 
journalism  tips 

I  was  highly  amused  to  read  your 
article  'Talking  About  the  Global 
Power  Grab,"  Nov  3.  The  article 
was  clearly  written  with  a  leftist 
agenda,  and  had  absolutely  no  ob- 
jectivity whatsoever.  One  person 
was  quoted  as  describing  Mike 
Harris'  election  as  "...an  attempt 
of  big  business  to  reassert  its 
power"  The  last  I  checked,  Mike 
Harri  s  was  democrat ical  I  y  el  ected 
by  the  people  of  Ontario.  More 
than  "big  business"  being  behind 
this  victory.  Bob  Rae,  and  the  So- 
cialist Party's  incompetence  was 
the  main  cause  forits  defeat.  There 
was  also  considerable  time  spent 
outlining  how  Walmart  is  "Finan- 
cially more  endowed"  than  Po- 
land. Who  cares?  The  Council  of 


Canadians  doesn't  tell  us  why  this 
number  is  important.  And  what 
does  "financially  more  endowed" 
mean  anyway? 

I  was  particularly  amused  to 
read  the  "quotes"  by  MBA  stu- 
dents while  "lounging"  in  the 
"posh"  Joseph  L.  Rotman  Faculty 
ofManagement.  What  kind  of  joke 
journalism  is  this?  How  are  we 
supposed  to  respond  to  topics  such 
as  the  "corporate  hijacking  of 
Canada?"To  "quote"  unidentified 
MBA  students  regarding  these 
type  of  ridiculous  assertions  isjust 
a  cheap  stunt  at  best. 

In  conclusion,  Aidan  Johnson' s 
article  was  very  sophomoric.  Why 
doesn't  he  challenge  some  of  the 
groups  that  are  making  these  ri- 
diculous assertions  before  receiv- 
ing comments  from  the  uni  versity 
president.  If  "McSchools"  is  a 
concern  of  the  Council  of  Canadi- 
ans, what  is  the  alternative?  Do 
we  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  more 
post  secondary  education  fund- 
ing? If  we  do,  where  should  this 
funding go?To  help  reduce  tuition 
costs?  Or  do  we  need  better  facili- 
ties to  ensure  that  the  quality  of 
education  remains  top  notch?This 
is  the  type  of  intellectual  rigour 
that  I  expect  from  your  paper. 
Unfortunately  I  am  usually  dis- 
appointed. 

NEIL  AUBUCHON 
2nd  year  MBA  Student 


Speeding 
towards 
annihilation 

It  was  intersting  to  note  in  your 


arti c le  on  the  ongoi ng  battle  bei ng 
waged  by  Columbia's  U'wa  peo- 
ple against  the  oil  interests  of 
occidental/Shell,  that  Columbia  is 
ranked  as  being  the  fourth  largest 
and  fastest-growing  South  Ameri- 
can oil  exporter.  The  problem  here 
is  not  only  the  political  and  corpo- 
rate disregard  for  these  i  ndigenous 
people  and  theirtraditions,  but  what 
these  statistics  say  about  the  role  of 
the  world  population  as  consumers 
of  fossil  fuels.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  the  finger  solely  at  Western 
nations  as  being  the  mega-consum- 
ers of  the  globe,  butthisischanging. 
Countrieslikelndiaand  China  hope 
by  the  next  century  to  increase 
sales  in  automobi  les  to  levels  com- 
parable with  the  United  States  (i.e., 
a  car  for  everyone  with  the  means 
to  purchase  one).  This  is  a  horrific 
thought  in  termsof  the  environment 
being  bombarded  with  countless 
more  man-made  damage.  But  who 
can  blame  them? 

The  message  relayed  across 
the  globe  is  one  of  consumption 
equals  gratification.  Meanwhile, 
those  infamous  horsemen  gallop 
faster  behind  us  each  year  pushing 
us  towards  our  own  self-created 
annihilation.  The  environment  of 
Canada  has  just  released  an  8 
volume  study  on  the  expansion  of 
the  ozone  hole  over  the  western 
Canadian  prairies  and  its  effect  on 
climate  and  agriculture  in  the  near 
future.  Needless  to  say,  it's  not 
looking  too  good. 

I'mnot  suggesting  eliminatingall 
cars  or  denying  countries  access  to 
market  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Occidental  is  following  an 
agenda  that  serves  its  needs  and 
the  needs  of  an  evergrowing  pool 
of  consumers.  But  the  loss  of  the 


U'wa  people  and  their  way  of  life 
would  be  a  tragedy  incomparable 
to  the  gain  of  more  cars  clogging  up 
the  "global  village"  highway.  "Video 
meliora  proboque;  deteriora 
sequor."  (I  see  and  approve  of  the 
better,  but  follow  the  worse). 

CAROLINE  PUZINAS 
Special  student 

Johnson  wildly 
overshoots  the 
mark 

That  Victoria  Col  lege  appoi  nted  a 
principal  ofBoston  Irish  Catholic 
Background  in  1991  suggests  that 
the  meandering  jeremiad  of  Mr. 
Aidan  Johnson  over  Queen  Vic- 
toria's royal  standard  (not  the 
"old  four-squared  flag  of  Great 
Britain"  as  his  article  erroneously 
claimed)inBurw  ash  Hall  has  wildly 
overshot  the  mark.  My  grandpar- 
ents, from  Kerry  and  Cork  re- 
spectively, and  my  work  as  a  pro- 
fessional historian  have  made  me 
perfectly  aware  of  the  history  of 
British  misrule  in  Ireland.  To  im- 
ply that  the  college  is  in  any  way 
endorsing  this  sad  history  by  dis- 
playing the  royal  standard  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada's  head  of 
state  for  34  years  represents  an 
unhistorical  and  illogical  leap  of 
astounding  proportions.  I  assure 
Mr.  Johnson  that  the  standard  is 
not  there  to  afflict  his  Irish  sensi- 
bilities as  he  chomps  his  cheerios. 
It  is  there,  as  the  plaque  under- 
neath it  plainly  states,  because 
Victoria  College  is  named  after 
Queen  Victoria.  The  logic  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  implies  that  in 
the  style  of  Stalinist  Russia  we 


should  eradicate  all  traces  of  Cana- 
da's history  to  suit  him.  The  prov- 
incesof  Alberta,  British  Columbia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  cit- 
ies of  Victoria  and  Regina  and 
institutions  such  as  the  Royal  On- 
tario Museum  and  the  Royal  Win- 
nipeg Ballet  beware. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  seems  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  VictoriaCollege's 
history  of  openness  and  tolerance. 
From  its  earliest  days,  it  imposed 
no  religious  test  on  faculty  and 
students  in  a  time  when  such  a 
requirement  was  common.  It  was 
among  the  fi  rst  Canadi  an  uni  versi - 
ties  to  admit  women,  the  first  of 
whom  graduated  in  1 884.  Its  stu- 
dent body  represents  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Canadian  society.  Indeed, 


there  are  more  Catholics  enrolled 
today  than  members  of  the  United 
Church  who  founded  and  main-  - 
tained  the  college  for  more  than  a 
century.  Victoria  has  made  spe- 
cial efforts  to  reach  out  to  minority 
students  through  the  John  Brooks 
and  Herb  Carnegie  scholarship 
programs.  Twenty  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  fellow  students  partici- 
pate in  an  academic  outreach  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  students 
at  Lawerence  Heights  Middle 
School.  The  slick  and  trendy  hy- 
perbole of  Mr.  John-son's  article 
comes  apart  when  one  examines 
the  facts. 

WILLIAM  J.  CALLAHAN 
Principal,  Victoria  College, 
Professor  of  History 
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More  to  controversy 
than  just  Bush 

lectual  freedom,  and  corporate 
influence  in  university  affairs. 
Students  and  professors  (inter- 
estingly, not  those  teaching 
American  history)  have  stuck 
Bush  with  the  blame  for  many 
of  the  problems  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  itself.  To  be 
sure,  all  of  these  issues  were 
around  long  before  George  Bush 
first  ran  for  public  office.  They 
are  institutional  problems, 
generational,  not  personal.  As 
such,  his  own  direct  affect  on 
them  can  not  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  the  passage 
of  time  when  we  can  see  how 
they  changed  after  his  presi- 
dency. 

So,  if  these  problems  are 
mainly  institutional,  then  per- 
haps what  should  be  examined 
is  this  institution's  nominating 
system  for  honourary  degrees. 
George  Bush  is  not  the  only 
nominee  who  has  been  unpopu- 
lar with  the  student  body  in 
recent  years.  As  long  as  corpo- 
rate-backed public  leaders, 
those  representi  ng  busi  ness  con- 
tributions  to  the  university,  are 
primary  candidates  then  the 
nominating  committee's 
choices  will  always  be  unpopu- 
lar among  students  and  profes- 
sors of  more  liberal  convictions. 

Anger  at  Bush  is  really  an- 
ger at  American  influence  in 
Canadian  culture.  Criticism  of 
him  is  criticism  of  a  national 
value  system  that  has  become 
decidedly  American.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  American's  un- 
popularity among  Canadians 
coincided  with  heavy  "Ameri- 
canization" of  Canada.  That 
was  when  institutional  deci- 
sions began  being  made  south 
of  our  national  border. 

Many  more  future  honourary 
degree  candidates  will  prob- 
ably have  ties  to,  or  themselves 
be,  donators  linked  to  Ameri- 
can money,  or  at  least  the 
American  system  of  making 
money. 

George  Bush  isn't  person- 
ally responsible  for  this  shift  in 
values,  but  as  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he 
just  symbolizes  them. 


BY  CRAIG  KLEPAK 

As  a  fledging  historian,  infre- 
quent are  the  times  when  1  am 
able  to  contribute  my  opinions 
to  current  affairs.  Moreover,  as 
aCanadian  studying  American 
history  at  a  Canadian  univer- 
sity, infrequent  are  the  instances 
where  I  escape  ridicule  at  the 
very  mention  of  my  field  of 
study.  But  the  recent  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  Bush  for  an 
honourary  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  finally 
provided  me  with  a  chance  to 
break  my  silence. 

In  fact,  my  problem  and  the 
ex-President's  are  not  all  that 
different.  In  recent  decades  the 
United  States'  popularity  among 
Canadians  has  dropped  consid- 
erably. Many  still  argue  the  rea- 
sons why,  but  the  fact  itself  is 
indisputable.  Yet  American- 
bashing  was  not  always  the  rage 
north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
Back  in  the  'SOsandeariy  '60s, 
presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  were  extremely  popu- 
lar with  Canadians.  However, 
these  Presidents  were  guilty  of 
the  same  sins,  like  sanctioning 
of  CI  A  interventions  in  foreign 
countries,  that  critics  have  ac- 
cused George  Bush  of  commit- 
ting in  the  CIA,  and  later  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  his 
country. 

Indeed,  all  US  Presidents  af- 
ter Kennedy  would  probably 
face  the  same  hostility  as  Bush 
if  they  too  had  been  nominated 
for  honourary  degrees  at  U  of 
T.  Criticism  of  the  forty-first 
president' s  nomination  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  the  United  States  among 
Canadians  today.  At  the  risk  of 
calling  Bush  a  product  of  the 
"American  scapegoat"  syn- 
drome, 1  suggest  that  his  per- 
sonal and  political  shortcomings 
are  not  major  issues  at  play  in 
the  controversy  surrounding  his 
nomination. 

M  any  of  thecriticisms  aimed 
at  Bush  are  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  him.  They  are  issues 
regarding  minority  rights,  intel- 
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Beating  out  the  bushes 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 

You  know,  if  we  really  must  give 
a  degree  to  a  Bush,  there  are 
more  appropriate  choices  than 
George;  there  are  better  Bushes 
by  far. 

There's  Barbara  for  a  start, 
the  wife  of  the  former  US  Prez- 
cum-assassin  and  Iran  Contra 
weasel-boy.  No  trophy  wife  she, 
no  rose  bimbo  in  Georgie' s  lapel, 
she  aged  gracefully  and  remained 
un-tucked,  un-stretched,  un-dyed 
and  unreconstructed.  You  want  a 
Bush  who  deserves  an  honourary 
degree?  Look  no  further:  here  is 
a  woman  who  was  savaged  by 
late  night  TV  hosts  for  having  the 
audacity  to  look  her  age,  and  still 
Barbara  didn't  develop  an  addic- 
tion to  diet  pills,  psychics,  or  Jim 
Beam. 

Her  connection  to  the  U  of  T 
may  be  tenuous  (okay,  it's  non- 
existent— just  likeGeorge's),  and 
her  accomplishments  are  unin- 
spiring, (all  her  bio  on  my  CD  says 
is  that  she  is  active  in  promoting 
literacy — which  ain' t  not  too  bad 
of  those  there  things  to  do,  nei- 
ther). But  you  have  to  admit  that 
through  it  all  Babs  stuck  by  her 
guy.  Through  thick  (head)  and 
thin  (hair)  she  remained  at  his 
side.  Through  cover-ups, 
exploitations,  blood  for  oil,  and 
destabilization  of  democracies, 
there  was  Barbara  ready  with  a 
smile.  And  what  was  her  pay- 
back? A  few  no-good  kids  who 
brought  further  defame  to  the 
family  by  following  father  into 
politics. 

Sure,  she  was  no  Nancy  Regan, 
who,  with  her  "just  say  no"  cam- 
paign ended  drug  use  in  America. 
She  was  no  clinician,  like  Betty 
Ford.  She  didn't  have  the  mar- 
tyr's tears  of  a  Pat  Nixon  or  the 
mysterious  staying  power  of  a 
HillaryClinton.  But, unlike  some 
other  Bushes,  she  didn't  order 
anybody  killed  either.  And  last 
time  I  checked,  that  was  worth 
something. 

In  the  same  branch  of  Bushes 
there  is,  of  course,  one  other  wor- 
thy: Millie  Bush,  the  family  dog. 
Here  was  a  creature  who  didn't 
choose  politics  or  public  life  and 
yet  was  forced  into  the  limelight 
by  those  nefarious  species  spe- 
cialists, the  Republicans.  Nothing 


UC  Lit.  president  Rebecca  Bush 


like  a  dog  to  make  the  folks  forget 
we  are  vaporizing  whole 
populations.  But  the  poor  dog  was 
blameless.  Shedidn'tdivert$500 
billion  (US)  from  social  programs 
to  bail  out  fraudulent  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  like  Daddy 
George,  and  yet  the  Bush  brush 
has  painted  her  guilty.  Doesn't 
humanity  owe  something  to  our 
canine  brethren  or,  in  this  case, 
sisteren?  You  bet  we  do.  I  say 
give  Millie  adegree — along  with 
a  few  doggie  treats — just  to  say 
were  sorry.  Toss  the  lambskin 
her  way  and  there  is  not  a  heart 
still  beating  that  wouldn't  go- 
"awwww"  when  she  jumps  up 
and  snatches  it  in  her  teeth. 

Of  course  if  the  folks  in  charge 
of  beating  the  bushes  for  Bushes 
wanted  to  impress  students,  they 
could  always  award  an  honorary 
degree  to  Bush,  the  band.  For- 
merly known  as  Bush  X(in 
Canada  at  least),  these  Brit  Rock 
dariings  of  102,1  "The  Edge" 
would  bring  a  certain  level  of 
panache  to  the  proceedings.  Rob 
Prichard  could  jam  with  them  af- 
terwards, joking  to  the  audience 
"please  don't  pull  the  plug."  Best 
ofall,cvenifBush(the  band)  can 
be  accused  of  corrupting  the 
musical  tastes  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  they  will  never  match  the 
corruption  at  the  highest  level  as 
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that  other  Bush.  Consider  what 
Barbara  Ehrenreich,  the  US  col- 
umnist, has  to  say  about  George 
as  VP:  "George  Bush  [is]  a  man 
so  bedeviled  by  bladder  problems 
that  he  managed,  for  the  last  eight 
years,  to  be  in  the  men's  room 
whenever  an  important  illegal  de- 
cision was  made." 

Like  George,  Bush  (the  band) 
are  not  Canadian,  so  we  needn't 
worry  about  accusations  that  we 
are  a  bunch  of  navel  gazing 
provincials — or  even  (heaven  for- 
bid) that  we  are  proud  our  coun- 
try. 

Kate  Bush  is  likewise  ablame- 
less  British  Bush.  Sure  she  hasn't 
done  much  lately ,  but  she  is  a  nice 
woman,  she  has  done  a  duet  with 
Peter  Gabriel  and  she  has  great 
hair.  George'?  None  of  the  above. 
Of  his  duet  with  Ronnie  Regan  he 
was  quoted  in  the  International 
HcraldTribuneofMay  1988say- 
ing:  "We  have  had  triumphs,  we 
have  made  mistakes,  we  have 
had  sex."  Which  is  fine — as  long 
as  he  used  a  condom — but  it  re- 
ally does  call  into  question  that 
Republican  notion  of  "family  val- 
ues." It  also  might  explain  the 
expression  "bi  George." 

See,  there  really  are  better 
Bushes  to  choose  from.  And  if 
these  British  Bushes  are  not  sat- 
isfactory, if  there  is  some  hidden 
reason  the  award  must  go  to  an 
American,  how  about  awarding  a 
degree  to  Vannevar  Bush'.' 
("Who,"  I  hear  you  say?).  Why 
none  other  than  the  American 


electrical  engineer  and  physicist, 
who  "while  professor  and  dean  of 
engineering  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  designed 
the  differential  analyzer,  an  early 
computer." 

There  are  several  advantages 
that  this  Bush  has  over  George. 
First,  he's  dead.  Second,  he  actu- 
ally worked  in  the  academy  on 
something  relevant  and  helpful  to 
the  modem  worid.  And  third,  dur- 
ing Worid  War  II  he  led  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development,  directing  such  pro- 
grams as  the  development  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  This  last  point 
might  be  a  tad  contentious,  but  I 
figure  it  can  only  strengthen  his 
candidacy  for  an  honourary  de- 
gree since  it  would  piss  off  lots  of 
people,  and  apparently  that's  a 
pre-requisite. 

But  if  you  ask  me,  of  all  the 
Bushes  that  might  be  garlanded 
with  special  ribbons,  I  think  that 
there  is  one  that  beats  them  all  by 
a  long  chalk.  She  is  none  other 
than  our  very  own  Rebecca  Bush, 
the  president  of  the  University 
College  Literary  and  Athletic  So- 
ciety. Becky  is  no  international 
terrorist,  no  scam  artist,  no  patri- 
cian hermit  hiding  behind  wealth 
and  privilege.  She  works  for  stu- 
dents without  receiving  pay,  she 
is  nice  and  approachable  and  in- 
telligent, and  (like  Kate)  she  has 
great  hair.  No  former  president 
either,  she  is  the  full-fledged  Prez, 
which  is  way,  way ,  better.  I  am  all 
in  favour  of  honoring  President 
Bush;  bring  on  the  cap  and 
gown — and  a  big  clay  pot  full  of 
spaghetti  too!  Because  if  in  this 
whole  sad  and  sordid  world  there 
is  a  more  worthy  a  Bush  than 
Becky,  I  certainly  can't  find  them. 
She's  no  George,  that's  for  sure — 
but  isn't  that  exactly  the  point? 
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Strike  ends  but  McSchools  bucked 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

While  Ontario  teachers  spent  the 
weeicend  getting  ready  to  go  back 
to  the  classroom  after  the  two 
week  strike  came  to  an  end  yes- 
terday, leaders  in  the  education 
sector  got  together  in  an  unprec- 
edented move  to  resist  the  trend 
towards  McSchools. 

Taking  a  lunch  break  from  the 
Challenging  Corporate  Rule 
teach-in  to  join  the  mass  labour 
ral  I y  at  Queen '  s  Park  on  S atu rday 
insupport  of  the  126,000  teachers' 
ongoing  Tight  against  Bill  160,  the 
one-day  McSchools  workshop 
couldn't  have  been  more  relevant 
to  the  current  education  crisis  in 
Ontario,  say  organizers. 

'Teachers  understand  that  if 
you  withdraw  finances  from  pub- 
lic education,  by  default  you  move 
into  a  private  system,"  president 
of  the  Canadian  Auto  Workers 
Buzz  Hargrove  told  the  teach-in 
participants  before  heading  off  to 
the  teachers  rally. 

The  idea  of  a  corporate  agenda 
driving  Bill  160  and  the  accompa- 
nying scheduled  $667  million  cut  to 
publiceducation  surfaced  sporadi- 
cally during  the  two  week  strike. 

"You  chop  everybody  down  to 
size,"  said  Rob  Ruffo,  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Toronto  from  the  picket 
line.  "You  break  down  public  edu- 
cation  and  create  a  power 
vacuum,"  adding  the  corporation 
will  be  right  there  to  step  in. 

"Is  there  going  to  be  an  IBM 
school  or  Royal  Bank  high 
school?,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
we'll  be  able  to  recognize  educa- 
tion in  three  or  four  years."  He 
saysOntario  will  most  likely  intro- 
duce charter  schools  and  a  voucher 
system  already  seen  in  Alberta 
after  public  funding  was  cut  back 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Ralph 


Teachers  rally  against  Bill  160  at  Queen's  Park  last  Thursday.     else  knudsen/varsity 


Klein  government. 

And  at  Saturday's  rally, 
rumblings  of  this  theme  could  be 
seen  on  the  many  placards.  'Cor- 
porate lover  dumb-sizes  educa- 
tion' read  one  with  a  picture  of 
Mike  Harris  as  the  backdrop. 
Another  simply  slated  'People 
educated  about  democracy  get  in 
the  way  of  maximizing  profits.' 

But  this  claim  wasn't  fully  dis- 
sected until  this  weekend — when 
representati  ves  from  the  publ  ic  sys- 
tem and  the  post-secondary  edu- 
cation sector  came  together  at  the 
teach-in. 

Representatives  from  the  On- 
tario Secondary  School  Teachers' 
Federation,  the  Canadian  Teach- 
ers'Federation  and  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  were  joined 
by  education  leaders  from  Mexico 


and  India.  They  all  used  the  under- 
lying principlesofBill  I60tocom- 
ment  on  the  corporate  assault  par- 
ticular to  their  sector  of  education. 

"Education  is  always  inextrica- 
bly political,"  said  Heather-jane 
Robertson,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Teachers'  Federation  and  co- 
author of  Class  Warfare:  The 
Corporate  Assault  on  Canadian 
Schools. 

RcferringtoBill  I60asanobvi- 
ous  power  grab  by  a  provincial 
government  serving  as  a  proxy  for 
the  corporate  elite,  Robertson  said 
that  the  current  battle  is  a  power 
struggle  about  who  gels  to  define 
official  knowledge. 

"They  need  todis-inlermediate 
teachers,  ie.  get  rid  of  the  middle," 
she  said.  "It  is  about  to  happen  to 
teachers  because  they  are  going 


to  get  in  the  way  of  official  knowl- 
edge." 

Robertson  added  that  corpora- 
tions want  control  over  schools  to 
secure  revenue  and  serve  their 
interests  in  producing  flexibleem- 
ployees  willing  to  cope  with  the 
future  rather  than  shaping  active 
citizens  wanting  to  create  the  fu- 
ture. 

"Sometimes  the  hand  of  corpo- 
rate rule  is  obvious,"  Robertson 
said,  referring  to  governments  as 
the  "hosting  committees"  of  cor- 
porations. 

While  the  federation  spokes- 
person drew  on  a  corporate-heavy 
board  of  governors  to  show  that 
corporations  are  on  the  inside  of 
public  institutions  using  them  for 
private  gain,  the  education  profes- 
sor from  the  University  of  Delhi  in 


India  talked  about  World  Bank's 
literal  takeover  of  the  education 
systemin  1 10  of  the  country's  556 
districts  since  1993. 

Bill  Kennedy,  a  striking  teacher 
and  memberof  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Federation,  put 
forward  the  most  obvious  connec- 
tion between  Bill  1 60  and  Ontario 
premier's  Mike  Harris'  corporate 
friends.  Analysing  the  Learning 
Partnership' s  membership,  a  coali- 
tion of  private  sector  bureaucrats 
formed  in  1992  to  bring  business 
and  schools  closer  together, 
Kennedy  singled  out  certain  mem- 
bers' history  of  dismantling  public 
education  in  other  areas. 

Learning  Partnership  member 
KPMG,  for  example,  was  key  in 
contracting  out  the  entire  public 
education  system  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut and  part  of  Baltimore' s  to 
the  private  firm  Education  Alter- 
natives Inc.  And  Harris  recruited 
Ernst  and  Young  to  redraw  school 
boards  and  rede- 
fine the  classroom 
where  physical 
education  and  mu- 
sic teachers  and 
teacher-librarians 
no  longer  had  to 
be  certified,  ex- 
plained Kennedy. 
"This  bill  could 
have  been  drafted 
by  these  guys,"  he 
said. 

Jeremy  Agar,  a 
New  Zealander 
teaching  in  To- 
ronto and  active  member  of  the 
OSSTF,  held  up  New  Zealand,  the 
original  home  of  the  Common 
Sense  Revolution,  as  a  warning 
sign.  He  said  Ontario's  education 
system  will  look  like  New  Zea- 
land's if  Bill  160  becomes  law, 
where  legislative  change  akin  to 
Bill  160  has  already  gone  through. 


Short  4,000  teachers  this  Sep- 
tember as  a  result  of  teacher  burn- 
out, teaching  and  learning  condi- 
tions parallel  those  of  the  Third 
World  in  working-class  neighbour- 
hoods. Agar  added.  Middle  and 
upper  class  families  have  opted 
for  a  private  system. 

Agar  draw  one  more  parallel 
between  New  Zealand  and  On- 
tario— the  resi  I  ience  of  high  school 
teachers.  "High  school  teachers 
transmit  traditional  social  values. 
And  where  you'  re  a  Bolshevik  of 
the  right,  you  don't  want  tradi- 
tional social  values,"  said  Agar. 
"High  school  teachers  were  the 
last  barrier.  Everything  is  the  same 
inOntario." 

The  two  unions  representing 
public  elementary  teachers,  along 
with  the  francophone  union,  broke 
rank  and  announced  lastThursday 
their  intention  to  return  to  the  class- 
room. The  two  union  representing 
high  school  teachers  fol  lowed  suit 
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on  the  weekend. 

'These  people  are  proud  toclass 
themselves  Kremlin,  Kremlin  of 
the  right,"  he  said,  adding  there  is 
no  more  talk  about  the  deficit  be- 
cause that's  not  the  true  target. 
"It's  been  taken  over  by  the  ideol- 
ogy of  the  corporation.  That's  the 
real  enemy." 


Harris  no  hero  to  Holocaust  commemorators 


BY  KRISTIAN  GALBERG 

As  the  Jewish  community  gath- 
ered last  week  to  honour  those 
who  perished  during  the  Holocaust, 
there  was  still  no  escaping  the 
volatile  wodd  of  Ontario  politics. 

The  1 7th  annual  Holocaust  Edu- 
cation Week  ended  amidst  contro- 
versy after  Ontario  premier  Mike 
Harris's  appearance  as  a  memo- 
rial dinner  provoked  angry  protest 
outside  the  Days  Inn  hotel. 

Harris  was  chosen  as  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  event  hosted  by  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Yad 
Vashem.  He  is  an  honourary  di- 
rector of  the  society. 

Theretopaytributetothe 'right- 
eous among  the  nations,'  gentiles 
who  saved  Jews  from  persecution 


during  the  war,  Harris'  presence 
at  the  Nov.  5  dinner  elicited  a 
strong  response  from  agroupcalled 
Tzedek,  a  Jewish  groupcampaign- 
ing  for  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice. 

And  so  what  was  meant  as  a 
simple  fundraising  dinner  for  the 
society  turned  into  a  peaceful 
showdown  about  Harris'  right  to 
speak  for  those  who  saved  the 
vulnerable  during  World  War  II. 

"I'm  not  sure  what  they  were 
trying  to  say.  There  are  hospitals 
being  closed,  cuts  to  immigrant 
programs  which  directly  aftect 
Jewish  immigrants,"  said  Charlie 
Lior,  a  member  of  Tzedek.  'There 
are  canceled  housing  projects 
•  which  affect  developmentally  chal- 
lenged Jewish  seniors.  It' s  hard  to 


believe  Mike  Harris  cares." 

Since  Harris  came  to  power, 
social  assistance  payments  have 
been  cut  by  21 .6  per  cent,  affect- 
ing 500,000children,4,000of  whom 
are  Jewish. 

Tzedek  adds  that  while  the  Yad 
Vashem  society  plays  a  positive 
role  in  Holocaust  education,  its 
members  say  it  made  a  poor  deci- 
sion in  asking  Premier  Harris  to 
speak. 

But  organizers  say  the  event 
featuring  Harris  isn't  about  poli- 
tics, but  rather  a  fundraiser  for 
Holocaust  education  and  remem- 
brance programs  in  Israel. 

"It  was  a  non-political  dinner.  It 
was  about  people  who  perished 
and  people  who  saved  people," 
said  a  spokesperson  for  the  soci- 


ety. "I  think  there  is  nothing  more 
appropriate  than  a  non-Jewish 
person  speaking  about  this.  I  don't 
think  they  Tzedek]  read  the  invita- 
tion properiy .  We  were  not  identi- 
fying Premier  Harris  as  one  of  the 
Righteous  Among  the  Nations." 

Harris  spoke  about  his  1994 
visit  to  Israel  with  his  wife  and  son 
in  1994.  "Janet  and  I  were  both 
moved  to  tears  by  the  memorial 
for  the  Jewish  children,"  he  told 
the  crowd. 

"How  tremendously  moving  he 
found  that — to  be  there  with  his 


wifeandchild,  MikeJr.,  whowas 
nine  at  the  time,"  said  Bob  Reid, 
the  Premier' s  press  secretary.  "He 
was  moved  because  of  the  im- 
agery associated  with  the  Holo- 
caust where  fami  I  ies  were  1  i  teral  I  y 
ripped  apart." 

Reid  adds  Harris'  government 
is  about  helping  the  most  vulner- 
able in  society. 

'The  central  purpose  of  our 
government's  whole  agenda  is  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  most  vulnerable." 

With  over  2 1 ,000  Jews  in  To- 


ronto now  living  under  the  poverty 
line,  Lior  thinks  otherwise.  "I  don't 
think  MikeHarrishas  done  much, 
if  anything,  for  those  people  less 
fortunate,"  referring  to,  amongst 
other  figures  the  $400,0()0cut  from 
the  budget  of  Jewish  Vocational 
Services. 

"It'simportanttohonourpeople 
who  went  out  of  their  way  to  help 
others  when  they  themselves  were 
not  in  trouble.  It  just  seems  inap- 
propriate that  Mike  Harris  be  asked 
to  speak  about  protecting  the  vul- 
nerable." 
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College 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 

"Education  through  action"  is  the 
theme  of  an  upcoming  three-day 
pri  mer  on  student  activism  at  New 
College. 

Sponsored  by  the  Ontario  com- 
ponent of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students  and  Toronto  area 
student  unions,  the  Nov.  1 4  to  1 6 
conference  is  a  province- wide  fo- 
rum on  moving  from  theory  to 
practice.  In  addition  to  training 
activists  and  provide  them  with 
resources  to  do  work  on  their  cam- 
puses, it  will  even  include  a  local 
"action"  at  the  end  for  those  who 
want  to  start  applying  what  they 
have  learned  right  away. 

Organizers  are  confident  that 
the  weekend  will  be  positive  and 
invigorating.  "We  want  to  build  on 
our  activist  successes,"  said  Cord 
Tanner,  an  organizer  from 
Ryerson's  student  union,  who  is 
also  on  the  federation's  provincial 
board  of  directors.  "We'll  focus 
on  tactics  that  work." 

Sessions  will  include  democra- 


tizing the  campus,  civil  disobedi- 
ence: what  every  activist  needs  to 
know,  the  ins  and  outs  of  income 
contingent  loan  repayment  plans, 
cuts  and  attacks  on  the  welfare 
state  in  a  global  context  and  an 
anti-oppression  seminar. 

Targeted  to  be  relevant  to  both 
activists  and  student  leaders,  peo- 
ple from  Windsor,  Sudbury,  Ot- 
tawa and  other  federation  schools 
are  registered  to  attend. 

But  don't  expect  a  strong  con- 
tingent from  the  home-grown  stu- 
dent union,  U  of  T's  Students' 
AdministrativeCouncil.  Organiz- 
ers admit  that  U  of  T's  largest 
student  organization,  which  is  not 
affiliated  with  any  provincial  or 
national  organization,  hasn't  been 
a  part  of  the  planning  and  they 
don' t  seem  to  think  that  it  matters. 

"I  don' t  go  out  of  my  way  to  call 
when  an  event  like  this  is  taking 
shape,"  Tanner  admitted. 

'They  are  not  our  focus,"  added 
James  Hoch  of  the  U  of  T  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union,  a  local  of  the 
tederation. 


Recently,  the  SAC  board  de- 
cided to  reconsider  a  decision  to 
put  $99  towards  the  cost  of  a  bus 
to  Windsor  forthcDaysof  Action. 

But  some  U  of  T  student  lead- 
ers and  activists  were  only  made 
aware  of  the  conference  at  last 
week' s  demonstration  at  Go  vem- 
ingCouncil  protestingthegranting 
of  a  degree  to  George  Bush.  And 
while  organizers  are  quick  to  ad- 
mit that  publicity  hasn'tbeen  great 
at  non-federation  student  unions, 
they  stress  that  all  are  welcome. 
"People  can  register  even  at  the 
event."  Hoch  said. 

U  of  T,  Ryerson  and  York  stu- 
dents have  been  planning  theevent 
with  the  provincial  component  ol 
the  federation  since  September 
and  expect  to  attract  about  100 
students.  Organizers  also  expect 
people  from  women'scentresand 
students  doing  anti-oppression 
work  to  attend. 

"We  want  to  attract  the  sort  of 
students  who  realize  that  without 
action,  student  government  isjust 
talk, "  Hoch  said. 
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Irshad  Manji  takes  on  McLuhan 


BYAIOAN  JOHNSON 

Last  week  a  packed  Innis  Town 
Hall  soaked  in  the  words  of  media 
maverick  Irshad  Manji,  who  dared 
take  on  Canada's  late  communi- 
cations guru. 

The  VisionTV  visionary  probed 
everything  from  multiculturalism 
in  the  Information  Age  to  why 
aboriginal  peoples  are  the  ideal 
negotiators  for  thecurrent  national 
unity  stand-off  during  her  presen- 
tation cnUtiedCanada:  why  Innis 
can  save  us  (and  McLuhan 
can  'l). 

B  ut  I  ast  Thursday '  s  talk,  whi  ch 
opened  with  a  chorus  of  young 
capellas  singing  a  new  Canadian 
anthem  to  the  tune  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  with  a  slide 
show  as  the  backdrop,  centred 
around  the  late  U  of  T  media 
theorist  Marshall  McLuhan. 

Manji  took  on  what  she  calls 
"the  fairy  dust  of  McLuhan-ma- 
nia." 

"McLuhan  had  a  space-bias," 


she  said.  "His  Canada  exists  solely 
to  react  to  the  US."  Rather,  Manji 
emphasized  the  contributions  of 
Harold  Innis,  after  whom  the  col- 
lege is  named.  His  emphasis  on 
process  over  result  in  analysing 
politics  and  culture  are  more  use- 
ful, said  Manji  to  the  packed  room. 

As  an  alternative  to  McLuhan' s 
famous  sound  byte  "the  medium  is 
the  message,"  she  proposed  a  new 
"less  absolutist"  slogan  for  the 
media  ofthe  twenty-first  century, 
'The  process  is  the  product." 

The  audience  reacted  strongly 
to  her  forthright  style  and  pro- 
vocative ideas. 

"It's  was  all  very  enlightening," 
said  fan  Sonja  Dzagich  after  the 
show.  "She  turned  it  into  a  real 
multi-mediaextravaganza." 

But  not  everyone  felt  that  way. 
Midway  through  the  presentation, 
an  angry  McLuhanite  stormed  out 
of  the  town  hall,  but  not  before 
calling  Manji's  ideas  "garbage." 

"I  really  wished  he  had  stuck 
around  to  debate,"  she  lamented 


afterwards.  Debate  is  a  central 
tenet  of  Manji'senvisioned  'Uto- 
piaof  Complexity,'  aconcept  laid 
out  in  her  recent  book  Risking 
Utopia. 

'The  Utopia  of  Complexity," 
Manji  writes,  is  a  society  "that 
does  not  hide  its  layers;  it  resolves 
to  the  wisdom  embedded  in  every 
wrinkle,  whisker  and  wart." 

Appropriately,  heckles  and  in- 
terjections marked  her  presenta- 
tion. One  member  ofthe  audience 
asked  how  his  mother' s  language 
barrier  in  dealing  with  welfare 
bureaucracy  fit  into  Manji's  "vi- 
sion" of  Canada. 

"Your  story  is  a  lesson  in  how 
the  collective  needs  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  individual,"  Manji 
replied. 

Another  asked  about  "being  al- 
lowed" to  reflect  Trinidad-Cana- 
dian heritage  in  the  media.  "Ask 
not,  'Am  I  allowed?.'  Ask,  'Where 
is  my  access?'" 

But  some  in  the  audience  re- 
acted negatively  to  the  heckles.  "It 


seemed  contrived,"  said  Priya 
Saugh.  "The  prepared  look  of  it 
took  away  from  what  she  was 
saying." 

Although  Manji  knew  who  both 
the  answer-seekers  were  in  ad- 
vance, she  says  she  didn't  know 
when  or  how  they  would  interject. 
And  the  angry  McLuhanite  was  a 
total  surprise.  "People  are  so  ready 
to  be  content  with  perception  that 
there's  no  reason  to  probe  fur- 
ther," she  said  afterwards. 

In  sync  with  her  opening,  Manji 
closed  with  a  re-worked  version 
of  O  Canada  featuring  a  chorus 
of  ethnically-diverse  young  people 
pouring  onto  stage  from  two  un- 
derground entrances. 

"Without  a  reconciliation  of  tra- 
dition and  progress,  Canada  will 
be  lost,"  said  Manji  about  the  im- 
portance of  multi-media 
culturalism,  an  oral  culture  forthe 
electronic  age. 

Manji  was  the  fourth  guest  in  the 
annual  lecture  series  of  the  Harold 
Innis  Research  Foundation. 


Irshad  Manji  spoke  at  the  Innis  College  Town  Hall  last 
Thursday. 


SCOTT  MCGREGOR/VARSITY 


Protestors  shut  down  Quebec  government  complex 


BY  JONATHAN  WEXLER 
AND  JEFF  WEBBER 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— Hun- 
dreds of  students  and  social  ac- 
tivists shutdown  a  provincial  gov- 
ernment complex  last  Monday  to 
protest  government  cuts  to  edu- 
cation, health  care  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

Protestors  kept  gov- 
ernment workers  out  of 
I'Edifice  Marie  Guyant, 
which  houses4,000civil 
servants,  includingthose 
who  work  forthe  Minis- 
try of  Education.  The  ac- 
tion was  dubbed  "Plan 
G,"  because  Edifice  is 
also  known  as  Complex 
G. 

Government  workers  who  ar- 
rived for  work  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  3  were  turned  away  by 
protestors,  who  formed  human 
chains  in  front  of  the  complex' s  2 1 
entrances  by  holding  hands.  They 
were  told  to  return  at  1:30  p.m. 
They  were  still  unable,  however, 
to  enter  the  building.  At  that  point, 
their  employer,  the  Quebec  gov- 


ernment, sent  them  home. 

The  action  was  planned  and 
executed  by  a  broad  array  of  com- 
munity and  student  groups.  Patrick 
Borden,  a  spokesperson  for 
Cane  vas,  a  group  dedicated  to  non- 
violent protest,  said  each  group 
was  encouraged  to  bring  theirown 
grievances  to  the  protest. 


Quebec  government,  don't 
fuck  with  my  mobility 
rights.  I'm  a  Canadian 
citizen  just  hke 
everyone  else  here" 


"What  we  are  asking  for  are 
the  traditional  demands  of  the  left, 
for  fair  trade  and  [a  commitment] 
against  neo-liberalism,"  he  said. 

Marion  Parsoifs,  a  member  of  a 
women '  s  group  at  Concordi a  Uni - 
versity,  said  she  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  all  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed at  the  demonstration. 

"[It's  a]  desire  to  see  the  gov- 


ernment listen  to  the  people.  Lots 
of  people  are  here  for  different 
reasons  telling  the  government  to 
listen  to  us,"  she  said. 

Student  groups  involved  in  the 
action  included  le  Mouvement  pour 
I  'Education  Democratique  and  the 
"Y"  group,  organizations  based  in 
Quebec's  colleges,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  and 
many  student  unions. 
Three  colleges  even  voted 
to  shut  down  for  the  day. 
Janine  MacLeod,  a  stu- 
dent of  humanistic  studies 
at  McGill  University,  said 
she  took  part  in  the  protest 
to  show  her  unhappiness 
with  tuition  increases  in  the 
province. 

"I  feel  that  the  consistent 
rise  in  tuition  is  creating  a  very 
elitist  situation  in  education  and 
perpetuating  a  differentiation  be- 
tween the  classes.  Education 
should  be  universally  available, 
and  students  shouldn't  be  finish- 
ing their  education  with  a  $30,000 
debt,"  she  said. 

MacLeod  said  she  was  also 
opposed  to  the  introduction  this 


year  of  differential  tuition  fees  for 
out-of-province  Quebec  students. 
Because  of  this,  non-Quebec  stu- 
dents have  seen  their  tuition  jump 
by  as  much  as  $  1 ,000.  It's  some- 
thing  that  Keer  Tanchak,  a  B.C. 
student  studying  at  Concordia, 
knows  about  first  hand. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  financially 
punished  for  coming  to  Qubec  to 
study,  because  I'm  paying  more 
here  than  I  did  at  home  and  I  didn't 
know  that  when  I  came  here,"  she 
said.  "Qubec  government,  don't 
fuck  with  my  mobility  rights.  I' m  a 
Canadian  citizen  just  like  every- 
one else  here,"  she  declared. 

The  Quebec  government,  over 
the  last  several  years,  has  cut  $800- 
million  from  its  education  budget. 
Funding  for  health  care  has  also 
seen  millions  of  dollars  in  cuts. 


with  several  hospitals  closing  as  a 
result.  And  social  programs  have 
also  had  their  funds  chopped. 

Parsons  said  she  was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  cuts  to 
social  programs  and  in  particular 
Qubec's  welfare  system.  These 
cuts,  she  said,  are  having  a  serious 
impact  on  women's  standard  of 
living. 

"The  government  recognized 
that  there  should  be  a  low  standard 
of  living  that  no  one  should  fall 
under,  and  then  the  welfare  they 
offer  is  not  enough  to  live  on,  so 
people  are  forced  to  work  under 
the  table,"  she  said. 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment's  policies,  each  of  the 
numerous  groups  involved  pre- 
sented a  list  of  demands  to  the 
government,  an  exercise  organiz- 


ers termed  "direct  democracy." 

Stacey  Miller,  a  studio  art  stu- 
dent at  Concordia  uni  versity  and  a 
member  of  the  International  So- 
cialists, said  the  day  was  important 
for  building  a  progressive  solidar- 
ity movement  in  the  province. 

"1  think  it's  really  important  to 
do  this,  to  talk  to  more  people.  I 
want  to  talk  to  people  to  bui  Id  some 
solidarity,  to  build  a  network  for 
future  events.  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  the  momentum  going." 

Borden  added  that  the  day  pro- 
vided an  excellent  opportunity  for 
French  and  English  Quebeckers  to 
work  together  for  a  common  goal . 

1 1  i  s  esti  mated  that  the  day-long 
shut-down  of  Complex  G  cost  the 
Quebec  government  $500,000. 

The  McGill  Daily 


Banking  on  students'  savings 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 


Canadian  banks  are  working  hard 
tooutdo  one  another  in  their  search 
for  an  up  and  coming  student  cli- 
entele. 

"It's  the  little  things  banks  are 
doing  to  help  students  that  make  a 
bigdifference,  saysCathy  Bertini, 
spokesperson  for  the  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank's  corporate  and 
public  affairs. 

Bertini  pointed  to  TD's  new 
savings  plan  to  lower  monthly  serv- 
ices fees — a  $2.50  monthly  flat 
fee  now  available  instead  of  the 
dollar  service  charge  previously 
paid  for  every  transaction  made  at 
an  automated  machine. 

"It's  cheaper,"  she  said  about 
this  new  incentive  to  use  the  ma- 
chine rather  than  the  live  teller. 

She  also  adds  that  the  bank's 
new  web  site  which  assists  stu- 
dents in  financial  planning isalso a 
bonus.  "There  are  calculators  at 
our  website  that  will  help  each 
student  realize  how  much  they  can 
save  with  flat  fee  plans." 

But  one  U  of  T  student  say  s  the 
concept  of  charging  service  fees 
in  the  first  place  to  access  her  own 
money  is  unjustified. 

"It's  ridiculous!  I  opened  the 
account,  and  it's  my  money,"  she 
said  while  making  a  transaction  at 
a  near-campus  Green  Machine. 

Why  should  I  be  charged  an 


extra  $1.35  simply  because  1  went 
to  the  machine?" 

"I  have  bills  to  pay — phone, 
water,  hydro — the  list  goes  on, 
and  the  bills  are  high  enough.  Why 
would  I  want  to  tack  an  extra  two 
bucks  onto  each  one?"  said  an- 
other, referring  to  the  $  1 .90  han- 
dling fee  issued  by  TD  Bank  for 
each  bill  payment  without  a 
monthly  service  plan. 

"Competitor  Royal  Bank  offers 
free  bill  payments  through  their 
machines,"  says  Teresa  Pagnutti, 
assistant  directorof  Royal  Bank's 
media  relations. 

"A  bank's  responsibility  is  to  sit 
down  with  the  client  in  order  to 
find  out  which  option  is  best  for 
them." 

Royal  Bank's  promotional  ma- 
terial on  student  loans  includes  the 
catch  phrases  'You  can  actually 
have  a  life  on  campus,'  'Student- 
friendly' and 'Earn  whileyouleam.' 

But  some  stude^nts  aren't  buy- 
ing the  line. 

"They're  creating  work  for 
themselves.  Tuition  goes  up,  we 
get  higher  debts  and  then  we  go 
back  to  the  banks  for  a  loan,"  said 
second  year  U  of  T  student  Carly 
Stasly. 

'They  seem  to  be  setting  them- 
selves up  nicely,"  she  added,  al- 
luding to  bank  profits  madeoff  of 
the  interest  on  student  loans. 

In  1 996,  the  combined  profits  of 


Canada's  six  largest  banks  was 
$6.3  million.  That  same  year,  the 
national  average  of  debt  loads  for 
graduates  who  borrow  reached 
$22,000.  - 

But  spokespeople  forthe  banks 
say  the  new  programs  geared  to 
the  student  market  are  a  friendly 
means  of  making  things  better. 

For  example,  the  Toronto  Do- 
minion Bank's  website  includes 
an  action  game  where  the  main 
character,  a  student  with  five  dol- 
lars in  his  savings  account,  ma- 
noeuvres to  avoid  ATMs  in  favour 
of  Green  Machines.  If  the  charac- 
ter is  struck  by  an  ATM,  he  is 
flattened  and  loses  a  dollar  from 
his  savings  account  due  to  a  serv- 
ice charge.  If  the  student  is  struck 
by  five  ATMs,  the  game  is  over. 

But  the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank 
is  not  alone  in  zapping  up  the  new 
medium  to  access  potential  stu- 
dent customers.  The  Royal  Bank's 
CD  ROM  Campus  Finder  was 
launched  this  fall  for  high  school 
students,  profiling  the  240  Cana- 
dian colleges  and  universities,  as 
well  as  Royal  Bank  scholarship 
and  loan  programs. 

Stasly,  however,  says  students' 
strategy  should  be  to  unbank  them- 
selves and  move  their  money  to  a 
credit  union. 

"Students  shouldn' t  go  to  a  bank 
where  the  main  onus  is  on  making 
a  profit." 
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Find  out  why 
November  12, 1997. 


Come  to  a  free  information  session  and  find 
out  why  an  MBA  from  the  Richard  Ivey 
School  of  Business  is  held  in  such  high  regard  by 
recruiters,  and  CEO's  of  major  corporations 
around  the  world.  And  why  Ivey, 
formerly  the  Western  Business  School, 
prepares  you  better  than  any  other  MBA  in 
Canada  for  a  successful  global  business  career. 

If  you  want  to  take  your  career  to  new 
heights,  choose  the  business  school  to  get  you 
there.  BusinessWeek  ranks  Ivey  as  one  of  the 
top  three  business  schools  in  the  world,  outside 
ofthe  U.S. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  find  out,  first-hand, 
what  Ivey  can  do  for  you. 


THE  IVEY  MBA  PROGRAM 

Information  Session 

November  12, 1997  6:00  -  8:00  pm 

Royal  York 

Territories  Room 

100  Front  Street  West,  Toronto 


If  you  cannot  make  it  to  this  session,  call  or 
fax  your  business  card  with  this  ad  for  upcoming 
dates  and  a  complete  information  package. 

Call:  519-661-3206 
Fax:  519-661-3431 


Richard  Ivey  School  of  Business 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
You   can   see   success   from  he 
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Sam  and  Squeaker  now  orbiting  Uranus 


U  of  T  fellow  discovers  new  moons 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 


Ask  Brett  Gladman  about  Sam  and 
Squeaker  and  he  may  just  knock  you  to 
the  moon.  Oneof  his  two  newly  discov- 
ered moons,  that  is. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  Sam  and 
Squeaker!"  said  Gladman  in  his  office 
at  the  U  of  T's  Canadian  Institute  of 
Theoretical  Astrophysics.  The  post-doc- 
torate fellow  makes  a  soured  face  and 
it  is  clear  he's  being  sincere. 

PLAYING  THE 
NAME-GAME,  BADLY 

The  last  time  a  moon  of  Uranus  (it  has 
many)  was  discovered  from  the  ground 
was  in  1948.  Ft  was  the  fifth  one  and  all 
five  were  named  after  somewhat  fan- 
tastical characters  in  the  poetry  ofWi  11  i  am 
Shakespeare  and  Alexander  Pope  ( Ancl , 
Miranda, Titania.Oberon  and  Belinda). 
But  when  NASA's  Voyager  spacecraft 
passed  by  Uranus  in  1 986,  it  di  sco  vered 
ten  more. 

Qearly ,  the  criteria  for  naming  moons 
had  to  be  expanded. 

So  the  new  moons  were  named  after 
the  Bard's  heroines  (Portia,  Juliet, 
Desdemona,  Cressida,  Cordelia, 
Rosalind,  and  Ophelia).  Lovely,  no? 

But  when  Gladman  discovered  yet 
another  two  moons  in  September,  the 
noble  name-game  threatened  to  take  an 
unfortunate  turn. 

All  of  the  astronomers  at  Cornell 


University  have  cats,  Gladman  says.  When 
one  of  the  astronomers  get  time  with  a 
telescope,  they  leave  theircat  with  some- 
one else. 

"It's  a  cat-sleepover  type  thing,"  he 
said. 

Phil  Nicholson,  Cornell  astronomer  and 
member  of  Gladman's  research  team, 
suggested  they  name  the  moons  after  two 
of  the  cats,  'Sam'  and  'Squeaker'. 

Gladman  abruptly  bellows  into  the  tape 
recorder:  "...IN  COMPLETE  LACK  OF 
SERIOUSNESS !"  Apparently,  he's  been 
asked  about  it  before  and  he's  quite  sen- 
sitive. 

THE  DISCOVERY 

Gladman  was  originally  searching  for 
Kuiper  Belt  comets,  part  of  a  project  he 
had  begun  four  years  ago.  Kuiper  Belt 
cometsarc  planetesimals,  giant  primordial 
debris  left  over  from  the  formation  of  the 
solar  system  that  are  in  stableorbits  around 
Neptune. 

One  night,  Gladman  and  the  rest  of  the 
team  of  researchers  discovered  it  would 
be  two  hours  before  the  comets  would  be 
high  enough  in  the  sky  to  detect. 

After  consulting  the  literature, 
Nicholson  found  that  no  one  had  searched 
for  moons  with  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment they  were  using. 

"Previous  searches  for  the  moons  had 
been  done  with  photographic  plates  which 
are  less  sensili  ve  than  the  modem  digi  tal 
detectors  that  we  use.  No  one  had  gone 
back  and  searched  the  regions  around  the 


Uranus 


Time-elapsed  images  shows  the  moon  Sam  orbiting  Uranus. 
For  more  images,  and  a  movie,  visit  Brett  Gladman's  website: 
www.cita.utoronto.ca/ '-gladman 


is  on  Qu r  website :  w  ww.  varsity,  utoronto. ca 


planet  since  these  detectors  came  online," 
said  Gladman. 

On  Sept.  6  and  7,  the  images  of  two 
faint  objects  were  obtained  using  the  re- 
nowned telescope  atop  Palomar  Moun- 
tain, near  San  Diego.  Gladman  quickly 
identi  fied  the  objects  for  what  they  were: 
two  previously  unknown  moons. 

He  made  confirming  observations  in 
Palomar  in  late  October;  confirmations 
which  were  echoed  by  other  scientists  in 
New  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

Until  the  discovery,  Uranus  was  the 
only  giant  planet  with  satellites  that  traveled 
exclusively  around  the  equator  plane. 

'These  are  the  first  two  moons  that 
were  disco  vered  on  highly  irregular,  ellip- 
tical andinclined  orbits  around  theplanet," 
he  said. 

The  brighter  of  the  two  moons  is  esti- 
mated to  be  160  kilometres  in  diameter 
while  the  fainter  is  half  that  size. 

J.J.  Kavelaars,  a  member  of  the  re- 
search team  and  post-doc  fellow  at 
McMaster  University,  believes  that  the 
ice  covering  the  surface  of  the  moons  is 


dark  due  to  the  bombardment  of  cosmic 
rays.  The  moons  are  "quite  red,"  he  said, 
because  they  reflect  very  little  blue,  not 
because  the  moons  are  themselves  actu- 
ally red. 

Kavelaars  and  Gladman  became  friends 
while  both  were  in  the  masters  program  at 
McMaster.  When  Gladman  made  his 
Kuiper  Belt  proposal.  Kavelaars  agreed 
to  work  with  him. 

"Brett  had  a  unique  idea  about  how  to 
conduct  Kuiper  Belt  observations  more 
effectively,"  he  said. 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD 
FOR  GLADMAN 

U  of  T  professor  Tom  Bolton  discov- 
ered the  first  observable  black  hole  25 
years  ago.  Although  he  was  not  a  profes- 
sor at  the  time,  he  was  offered  a  tenure- 
track  position  at  U  of  T.  Will  the  same 
thing  happen  forGladman? 

"[His discovery]  won't  hurt  hiscareer. 
Brett  can  now  say,  'I've  increased  the 
profile  of  Canadian  astronomy  and  the 
profile  of  the  U  of  T.'  You  don't  actually 


say  that  sort  of  thing  but  it  is  what  he's 
done,"  said  Kavelaars. 

Gladman  believes  that  his  doctorate 
from  Cornell  will  help"throw"hisname 
around. 

"Because  1  got  my  degree  in  the 
United  States,  Canadian  astronomers 
may  become  more  aware  of  me." 

"But  r  m  not  fixed  on  either  being  a 
researcher  or  teaching.  I  enjoy  both  a 
lot,"  he  said. 

CANADIAN  BIAS  A  ||y 
DANGEROUS  GAME  |^ 

Unfortunately ,  Gladman  may  not  be 
able  to  do  either  in  Canada. 

Gladman,  a  planetary  scientist,  is  a 
minority  in  the  sea  of  Canadian  scholars 
who  study  extra-galactic  formatioa  Ex- 
tra-galactic scientists  study  the  nature 
of  the  universe  (how  big,  when  it  was 
formed). 

"He"  11  probably  be  forced  out  of  the 
country  due  to  lack  of  resources,"  said 
Kavelaars,  an  extra-galactic  scientist, 
can  only  think  of  four  planetary  scien- 
tists in  Canada. 

'The  bias  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
country  to  do.  Scientists  work  fciest  when 
they  do  what  they  want  to  do,"  he  said. 

Kavelaars  notes  that  the  NASA  Voy- 
ager team  has  a  lot  of  Canadian  expatri- 
ates who  found  that  there  was  nothing 
for  them  here. 

Meanwhile,  Gladman' s  thoughts  are 
elsewhere.  He  has  an  idea  of  his  own 
about  what  at  least  one  of  the  moons 
should  be  named:  Cal  iban,  f  rom  Shake- 
speare's  The  Tempest. 

"Caliban  docs  fit  into  ilie  traditional 
structure  of  a  fantastical  character.  It 
appeals  to  me  because  it's  a  character 
that  sneaks  around  in  the  dark,  and  in 
fact  [the  smaller  moon]  is  the  faintest 
satellite  that  has  ever  been  discovered. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  kinship  there." 
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irook  at.  who  is  behind  gove^ftmai^'fe 


It  sounds  like  a  conspiracy:  big  business  controls  the  country.  It's 
not  government  leading  public  debate,  it  is  really  corporations 
setting  the  agenda. 

But  accordingto  David  Langille,  director  ofthe  Centre  for  Social 
Justice  in  Toronto,  it's  not  a  conspiracy. 

"It's  not  like  any  one  business  leader  has  a  plan  that's  imposed 
on  the  world,"  he  says. 

It  is  actually  a  lot  simpler  than  that. 

"We're  experiencing  the  impact  of  globalization.  It  is  having  a 
serious  impact  on  our  quality  of  life,"  he  says. 

It  is  a  new  era  of  globalization  which  has  been  dubbed  tornado 
capitalism,  economic  apartheid  and  the  corporate  security  state.  It 
is  a  time  where  economic  grov/th  is  booming:  corporations  are 
making  enormous  profits,  state  GDPs  are  rising  and  where  the 
burgeoning  ranks  of  the  poor  are  giving  way  to  a  greater  gap 


between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  Fueling  globalization  is  the 
competitive  drive  to  make  bigger  profits  and  this  drive  extends  to 
almost  every  country  and  corporation  which  are  attempting  to 
become  "globally  competitive." 

According  to  Susan  George,  director  of  the  Transnational 
Institute  in  the  Netherlands,  corporations  are  simply  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  fulfill  their  needs. 

"They're  trying  to  define  a  corporate  civilization  where  every- 
thing, including  our  culture,  is  taken  over  by  their  values  of 
deregulation,  competition,  privatization  of  all  sen/ices — making 
the  state  irrelevant  and  the  free  market  powerful  enough  to  define 
all  aspects  of  our  lives,"  she  says. 

But  corporations  are  not  trying  to  define  civilization  in  a  vacuum . 
It  is  the  complicity  of  governments  that  gives  the  corporate  agenda 
its  clout. 


Until  the  1 980s,  socially-minded  groups  had  a  voice  in  Ottawa. 
The  government  would  listen  to  the  concerns  of  people  lobbying 
for  such  things  as  labour  legislation,  universal  health  care,  and  a 
solid  public  education  system — ^the  result  being  a  more  egalitanan 
society  than  the  American  one. 

But  this  did  not  suit  big  business.  Duringthis  period,  corporations 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  squeeze  of  increased  state  interven- 
tion— like  tax  money  used  to  pay  for  these  social  services.  And 
corporations  had  the  power  to  do  something  about  it.  Because 
business  is  the  backbone  of  our  economy  and  in  the  capitalist  world 
system,  a  state  needs  a  strong  economy  to  survive,  the  corpora- 
tions found  their  power  by  threatening  to  move  their  capital 
elsewhere.  Business  took  advantage  of  this  new  power  and  began 
to  lobby  for  the  dismantlement  of  the  welfare  state,  which  was  to 
their  economic  advantage. 
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•continued  from  previous  page 

"The  business  connmunity  got  better 
organized  to  restore  their  control  over 
the  state  and  forced  the  state  to  serve 
their  interests,"  says  Langille.  "They  or- 
ganized political  business  associations, 
struggled  within  political  parties  and 
helped  to  fund  their  think-tanks  that 
popularized  their  alternative  point  of 
view." 

This  led  to  the  advent  of  the  now 
extremely  powerful  business  lobby- 
groups  like  the  Business  Council  on 
National  Issues  (BCNI),  corporate  sup- 
ported think-tanks  like  Vancouver's 
Fraser  Institute  and  the  CD.  Howe 
Institute  here  in  Toronto,  as  well  as 
intimate  personal  links  with  politicians. 
Last  summer,  :n  a  demonstration  of 
political  might,  the  BCNI  wrote  a  paper 
outlining  Its  position  on  national  unity 
which  they  suggested  the  premiers 
should  adopt  at  their  conference.  This 
announcement  received  considerable 
media  attention  and  the  politicians  lis- 
tened to  their  point  of  view. 

Langille  is  critical  of  the  direct  access 
business  leaders  have  to  government 
officials,  particularly  to  our  prime  Minis- 
ter. 

"These  guys  [the  business  leaders] 
are  so  powerful  that  they've  got  the 
government  coming  to  them.  I  mean 
quite  literally,  like  coming  to  their  homes. 

"Only  the  Prime  Minister's  wife  has 
that  much  access,"  he  jokes. 

But  Maude  Barlow,  chairperson  of 
the  Council  of  Canadians,  stresses  that 
it  is  not  about  individual  politicians.  Re- 
membering her  struggles  against 
Mulroney,  she  holds  that  it  is  really 
corporations  as  a  whole  who  are  in 
control. 

"[Mulroney]  wasn't  the  target.  He 
was  the  puppet,"  she  says. 

It  IS  surprisingly  easy  to  find  concrete 


proof  of  the  links  between  government 
and  big  business  including  the  intensity 
and  the  success  of  the  business  lobby. 
On  an  advocacy  web  page  for  the  min- 
ing industry.  Keep  Mining  in  Canada, 
the  efficiency  of  awareness-raising  cam- 
paigns is  obvious.  The  web  page  reads: 
Keep  Mining  in  Canada  is  one  of  the  most 
successful,  ongoing  government-fo- 
cused public  relation  campaigns  in  re- 
cent memory.  The 
awareness  level  of 
members  of  parlia- 
ment has  risen  dra- 
matically over  the 
past  two  years,  al- 
lowing the  Mining 
Association  of 
Canada  [other  min- 
ing organizations] 
and  individual  com- 
panies, better  ac- 
cess and  a  more  re- 
ceptive audience 
when  dealing  with 
the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

These  powerful  words  do  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears  and  both  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment power  becomes  flexible  in  the 
favour  of  corporate  interests.  In  the  case 
of  mining  projects,  like  the  BHP  dia- 
mond mine  in  the  North  West  Territo- 
ries and  the  4  billion  dollar  mine  at 
Voisey's  Bay  in  Labrador,  environmen- 
tal assessments  have  been  hurned.  The 
result  of  the  rush  has  been  an  incom- 
plete and  shallow  understanding  of  the 
environmental  ramifications  of  the 
projects,  as  well  as  land  claims  on  the 
newly  economically  valuable  land,  be- 
ing put  on  the  back  burner. 

And  the  corporate  lobby  is  interested 
in  much  more  than  natural  resources. 
Because  every  aspect  of  society  is  seen 
as  a  possible  business  endeavour,  from 


hospitals  to  university  campuses,  cor- 
porations are  pushing  for  the  ultimate 
market  environment  where  all  these 
public  services  may  be  turned  into  profit 
ventures.  Even  the  amalgamation  of 
Toronto  can  be  interpreted  as  the  pro- 
vincial government  attempting  to  create 
a  more  business-friendly  city  where  lo- 
cal power  is  being  dissolved  in  favour  of 
a  centralized  governing  body. 
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"They're  reducing  local  control  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  on  the  global  stage." 
says  Barbara  Hall,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Megacity  election.  And  the  Megacity 
was  rammed  through  in  an  undemo- 
cratic fashion,  despite  the  76  per  cent 
no-vote  in  the  referendum. 

But  Barlow  says  that  the  public  should 
be  looking  further  than  the  Harris  To- 
ries for  the  advocates  of  such  undemo- 
cratic legislation. 

"Mike  Harris  and  his  kind  are  not  the 
message.  They  are  the  messenger." 

This  message  of  globalization  which 
governments,  courtesy  of  the  corpora- 
tions, are  bringing  to  society,  means  that 
neo-conservative  economic  and  social 
policy  IS  the  ideology  of  choice  in  the 
decision  making  circles.  Policy  such  as 


pnvatization  of  public  services,  deregu- 
lation including  environmental  and  la- 
bour legislation  changes,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  local  control  of  government.  This 
coupled  with  more  layoffs  and  wage 
reduction — leading  to  increased  eco- 
nomic production  done  by  fewer  peo- 
ple for  less  money — has  lead  John 
Cavanaugh  of  the  Washington  based 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  to  conclude 
that  true  democracy 
does  not  exist. 

"In  the  face  of 
such  brutalizing  ineq- 
uities, there  is  no  de- 
mocracy," he  says. 

Chile  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  extreme 
case  where  democ- 
racy was  circumvented 
by  the  state  for  the 
corporate  good.  Dur- 
ing the  1980s,  the 
Chilean  dictatorship 
amended  its  laws  so 
that  business  would 
know  that  Chile  was 
wide  open  for  business.  Legislative 
changes  aimed  at  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment included  the  awarding  of  wa- 
ter rights  to  corporations  rather  than 
local  farmers  which  in  turn  reduced 
community  agriculture.  Corporations 
like  Peter  Munk's  Barrick  Gold  took 
advantage  of  the  business-friendly  envi- 
ronment and  Munk  himself  praised 
Pinochet,  the  Chilean  dictator,  for  his 
policy  choices. 

The  problem  with  opening  up  Third 
World  countnes  to  foreign  corporations 
IS  that  the  local  citizens  do  not  benefit 
from  the  economic  growth.  In  Chile, 
after  1 3  years  of  six  to  seven  per  cent 
economic  growth,  which  is  considered 
high  in  the  financial  sector,  only  six  per 
cent  of  Chileans  live  above  the  poverty 


line.  The  poverty  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
jobs,  because  foreign  investment  has 
created  employment  opportunities  and 
Chile's  unemployment  rate  rests  far 
below  Canada's  at  between  five  and  six 
percent.  Rather,  the  destitution  is  caused 
by  low  wages  that  are  legal  because  of 
the  labour  laws  established  under  the 
dictatorship. 

"In  the  case  of  Chile,  not  only  the  laws 
were  changed  but  [the  corporations] 
changed  and  redesigned  the  constitu- 
tion," says  Sara  Larrain,  national  coordi- 
nator of  the  Chilean  movement 
RENACE,  an  umbrella  group  of  envi- 
ronmental and  social  action  organiza- 
tions which  oppose  free  trade  in  Chile. 

As  a  result  of  increasing  corporate  ajle 
on  the  global  scene,  international  treaties 
are  currently  being  negotiated  that  set 
this  corporate  rvile  in  stone.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  is  the  Multilateral  Agree- 
ment on  Investment  (MAI),  which  gives 
corporations  the  nghts  to  sue  the  state  if 
its  laws,  like  environmental  protection 
and  labour  legislation,  interrupt  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  corporation.  The  MAI 
goes  as  far  as  prohibiting  countries  from 
imposing  economic  sanctions,  like  the 
economic  blockade  that  helped  end  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa.  It  also  rennoves  a 
state's  right  to  regulate  foreign  invest- 
ment within  Its  borders.  All  in  all,  the  MAI 
is  eroding  state  sovereignty,  a  pnnciple 
that  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  worid 
state  system  since  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  of  1 648. 

"It's  the  age  of  tornado  capitalism 
because  [corporations]  are  ripping 
through  our  lives,  our  communities  and 
leaving  wreckage  in  their  wake,"  says 
George. 

"This  isn't  just  a  new  kind  of  colonial- 
ism or  imperialism,  because  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  caught  up  in  this 
tornado." 
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Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent?  If  so,  would  you  be 
willing  to  participate  in  a  study  of  relationships  in  step- 
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Please  contact  Professor  Michael  Sobol,  Department  of 
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Art  and  shopping  malls  don't  often  go  together.  But  last  year,  a 
group  of  artists  decided  to  bring  art  to  the  people  by  holding 
exhibitions  in  two  Toronto  malls. 

Local  artists  Richard  Mongiat,  David  Sylvestre  and  Krys  Verrall 
formed  the  A  Pit  collective  to  raise  the  public  profile  of  art — 
specifically  painting. 

Holding  art  shows  in  shopping  malls  is  a  great  way  to  reach  a 
large  section  of  the  population  who  would  not  normally  view  art, 
says  Mongiat. 

"At  art  exhibits  in  gallenes  the  bulk  of  people  come  to  the 
opening  and  it  is  just  a  trickle  afterwards.  However,  by  holding  the 
exhibit  in  the  Duffenn  mall  we  were  getting  over  a  1 00  people  a 
day,"  he  says. 

An  art  show  in  a  shopping  mall  is  a  novel  idea  because  people 
otherwise  uninterested  in  art  can  easily  access  the  artists'  work.  At 
first  the  shoppers  in  the  two  malls  were  tentative,  unsure  about 
howto  interpret  art  in  the  commercial  setting,  however,  they  soon 
became  accustomed  to  looking  at  paintings  while  pushing  their 
shopping  carts. 

"People  came  through  with  shopping  carts  filled  with  corn  flakes 


and  all  sorts  of  shit.  But  they  began  to  ask  questions  and  really  got 
into  it." 

ft  was  also  handy  for  other  artists  who  could  come  to  the  show 
and  do  their  shopping,  Mongiat  noted  wryly. 

The  idea  to  hold  the  exhibit  in  the  Dufferin  mall  just  clicked  for 
Mongiat.  It  was  a  new  setting  for  a  new  audience.  He  says  the 
Dufferin  mall  management  were  extremely  helpful  because  other 
artists  had  previously  used  the  location  to  display  installation  art. 

Once  they  secured  the  space,  Mongiat  says  they  had  to  proceed 
at  a  breakneck  pace  to  get  everything  ready  for  the  opening. 

The  Dufferin  mall  exhibition  was  one  year  in  planning.  The 
collective  received  a  $  1 200  grant  from  the  Ontario  Art  Council 
and  raised  the  rest  of  the  money  for  the  show  by  charging  artists 
$60  each  to  exhibit  and  hold  raffles  and  various  fund  raisers. 

The  A  Pit  collective  was  more  interested  in  setting  up  dialogue 
between  artists  and  the  general  public  than  selling  work  at  the  art 
shows.  They  also  hoped  that  the  show  would  help  foster  a  sense 
of  community  and  an  appreciation  for  art. 

In  these  times  of  deficit  cutting  and  budget  slashing,  artists  are 
losing  an  important  source  of  income  and  must  look  elsewhere  for 
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support.  Mongiat  suggested  that  many  artists  will  be  forced  to  look 
to  business  to  fill  the  financial  gap.  By  raising  awareness  about  art 
appreciation,  they  may  have  an  easier  time  securing  funding 
because  people  will  understand  its  importance.  And  according  to 
Mongiat,  the  culture  of  pepple  who  appreciate  art  is  growing. 

However,  for  now  the  problem  remains  that  the  public  is 
intimidated  by  art. 

"People  are  not  educated  in  contemporary  art,  they  lack  the 
knowledge  of  art  history  to  follow  stages  of  artistic  development. 
Art  is  not  given  high  priority  in  the  education  system,  therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  public  is  bewildered  by  much  of  contem- 
porary art,"  he  says. 

But  by  holding  exhibitions  in  easily  accessible  locations,  artists 
are  starting  a  revolution  of  consciousness. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  difference.  You  can  go  out 
and  change  the  worid  with  nothing  more  than  your  own 
chutzpah,  although  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  pack  a  lunch 
as  well.  You  are  young,  energetic,  and  educated,  yet  you 
can't  get  into  the  Price  Club.  Lift  yourself  up  from  the 
tired,  jaded  masses,  then,  and  let  your  voice  be  heard; 
only  don't  do  it  between  three  and  four  in  the  aftemoon, 
because  that's  when  I  take  my  nap.  Convert  ideology 
into  action.  No  one  has  your  wisdom  but  you.  If 
someone  else  does  have  your  wisdom,  you  must  get  it 
back,  especially  if  there  is  a  lot  of  homework  to  do.  Go 
through  the  window  if  you  have  to. 

The  age  of  student  protest  is  not  yet  dead.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  student  groups  have  led  marches, 
demonstrations,  rallies,  walk-outs,  sit-ins,  kiss-ins,  boy- 
cotts, and  petition  signings,  not  only  on  campus  but 
against  Queen's  Park  and  corporate  ofTices.  A  less 
common  technique  is  to  get  a  photograph  of  the 
Governing  Council  in  a  hotel  room  with  a  yak,  and  hold 
it  against  them.  In  combination,  some  of  these  strate- 
gies can  prove  quite  effective,  although  by  trying  to  do 
the  walk-out  and  the  sit-in  at  the  same  time  you  may 
do  yourself  an  injury. 

Do  not  believe  that  as  a  student  you  are  a  political  or 
financial  cipher.  You  have  a  nght  to  express  yourself, 
unless  you  own  all-corduroy  evening  wear.  Social  and 
political  activism  provide  alternative  channels  of  ex- 
pression for  students  when  so-called  legitimate  means 
are  beyond  theirgrasp,  and  those  not  wishingto  engage 
in  direct  participation  can  always  be  used  to  keep  the 
activists'  place  in  line  at  the  movies.  The  goal  is  never 
merely  disruption,  but  always  to  promote  awareness 
of  an  issue  (immediate  goal)  and  ultimately  to  initiate 
reform  (long-term  consequence).  Between  aware- 
ness and  reform  there  is  usually  some  manner  of 
discourse  across  the  opposing  sides,  and  if  things  go 


well,  perhaps  beverages  are  served. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  methods  of  student  activism : 

1 )  THE  MARCH.  The  most  common  strategy  of  the 
activist,  it  allows  mass  organization  of  supporters  and 
generates  copious  publicity.  It  works  best  when  every- 
body marches  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time. 
The  march  vanes  in  duration,  but  in  general,  if  a 
marcher  shows  up  with  luggage,  then  there  has  been 
some  miscommunication  about  the  length  of  the 
march.  The  leader  of  the  march  is  crucial  for  success, 
as  there  is  much  responsibility  being  at  the  head  of  the 
column:  if  the  leader  has  to  stop  suddenly  to  tie  a 
shoelace,  the  entire  march  risks  coming  to  pieces  if 
they  are  notpaying  attention.  Also,  any  marcher  caught 
using  the  Olympic  speed-walking  style  will  immedi- 
ately be  tossed  out  of  the  march  and  pelted  with 
placards.  Examples  of  recent  marches  include  the  Gay 
Pnde  March  and  Women's  Take  Back  the  Night 
March,  both  of  which  took  place  on  the  streets  of 
Toronto  this  past  September. 

2)  THE  HAlVf.  At  the  end  of  a  protest  march,  one  of 
two  things  may  transpire  at  a  designated  location:  there 
is  either  a  rally,  or  at  the  end  a  very  long  march,  a  siesta. 
The  rally  is  a  fulcrum  of  solidarity,  despite  the  fact  that 
quite  a  few  protesters  are  not  always  willing  to  pass  the 
ketchup  and  some  have  to  reach  across  the  table  for  it. 
The  crowd  of  protesters  gathers  to  listen  to  speakers, 
music,  poetry  recitals,  and  although  many  people 
requesttoseeaman  boxing  with  a  kangaroo,  this  never 
happens.  There  have  been  numerous  rallies  at  Queen's 
Park  over  the  years,  many  of  them  organized  by 
students  over  tuition  increases. 

3)  THE  DEMONSTRATION.  Pertiaps  the  most  vis- 
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ceral  and  reactionary  of  the  activists'  methods,  the 
dennonstration  usually  involves  direct  confrontation  with 
shouting  down  and  whistles  and  chanting,  or  attema- 
tively ,  if  those  who  are  to  be  confronted  are  not  around, 
leaving  a  note  pinned  to  the  front  door.  Ademonstration 
may  be  either  highly  coordinated,  such  as  the  interna- 
tional anti-Nike  day  in  Odober  concerning  the  corpo- 
ration's questionable  labour  practices,  or  a  raw  heat-of- 
the-moment  occurrence,  such  as  the  recent  spontane- 
ous gathenng  of  indignant  students  outside  a  private 
donor's  party  at  the  newly  renovated  faculty  of  social 
work  building.  But  the  aim  is  a)ways  to  force  those  with 
power  to  reflect  upon  the  moral  implications  of  their 
business.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  those  in  power  may 
attempt  to  affect  contrition  in  front  of  the  demonstrators 
by  switching  parking  spots  with  subordinate  employees. 
If  all  else  fails,  the  demonstrator  may  resort  to  haranguing 
their  targets  with  pranks,  such  as  stuffing  hotdogs  into  the 
exhaust  pipes  of  their  cars,  or  pounng  pancake  batter  into 
their  front  pockets  and  seeing  if  they  notice  either  one. 
Thus,  the  demonstrator  can  be  viewed  as  the  front  line 
of  activism. 

4)  THE  SIT-IN.  A  popular  form  of  protest,  especially 
among  activists  who  wear  tight  shoes.  Last  spnng,  small 
groups  of  students  at  various  universities  across  Ontano, 
including  Toronto,  occupied  the  administrative  offices 
on  their  campuses  in  order  to  protest  tuition  hikes. 
Although  the  administration  tnes  to  act  nonchalant  about 
this  type  of  protest,  every  time  the  activists  got  up  to 
stretch  the  administrative  members  would  sneak  up 
behind  them  and  try  to  slip  back  into  their  seats. 

An  associated  tactic  is  the  hunger  stnke,  in  which  all 
food  is  abstained  from,  or  in  some  cases  just  the 
appetizers  are  given  up,  so  that  the  protesters  are 
forced  to  have  their  entree  without  a  stimulated  palate. 
If  all  food  is  to  be  eschewed,  the  protesters  must  show 
a  commitment  for  however  long  it  takes,  because  the 
administration  may  play  dirty  by  rubbing  themselves 
down  with  roast  chicken  when  negotiating  with  the 
hungry  strikers.  The  students  should  be  wary  of  dissen- 
sion :  if  a  few  days  into  the  strike  the  stnke  leader  is  seen 
loosening  his  belt  and  asking  around  for  a  toothpick,  the 
other  activists  should  become  suspicious. 

5)  THE  WALK-OUT.  Boycotting  classes  is  an  effective 
technique  if  done  properiy.  There  must  be  enough 
people  doing  the  walking-out  in  order  to  have  an  eflfect. 
If  only  you  and  a  fnend  decide  to  walk  out  of  a  class,  this 
is  referred  to  not  as  boycotting,  but  as  "missing  stuflT," 
and  not  only  that,  you  might  notice  when  you  get  back 
to  class  that  the  professor  now  winks  at  everyone  but 
you  and  your  friend  when  discussing  the  upcoming 
exam.  Also,  you  must  be  careful  about  what  it  is  that 
you  choose  to  walk  out  on.  If  you  are  renting  a  hall  for 
a  dance,  it  is  generally  not  a  good  idea  to  initiate  the 
walk-out  right  then.  Neither  is  it  a  wise  choice  to  start 
a  walk-out  when  on  a  cruise  ship.  The  "Days  of  Action" 
city-wide  walk-out  in  Oaober  1 996,  which  included 
our  university,  is  an  example  of  a  mass  walk-out. 

6)  THE  PETITION.  The  sheer  volume  of  names  put 
to  paper  is  to  a  political  cause  what  strong  empirical 


evidence  is  to  a  scientific  theory.  As  long  as  the  two  are 
not  mixed  up,  and  a  lab  report  on  the  projectile  motion 
of  a  marble  is  not  sent  in  support  of  Dr.  Kin  Yip  Chun's 
case  concerning  alleged  racial  bias  in  U.  of  T.  hiring 
practices,  while  a  list  of  one  hundred  undergraduate 
names  is  submitted  to  a  physics  T.A.  for  marking. 
There  is  politi3l  validity  in  a  name,  unless  your  name 
happens  to  be  "Spanky"  or  "Chesty." 

7)  PROTEST  BY  EXAMPLE.  A  few  year^  ago,  Guelph 
UniversitystudentGwen  Jacobs  walked  the  streetstopless 
as  a  measure  to  combat  what  she  deemed  a  legal  code  that 
discnminates  between  the  physical  appearance  of  men 
and  women,  and  a  social  code  that  arbitrarily  sexualizes 
women's  breasts.  Either  as  an  attempt  to  duplicate  her 
message,  or  as  a  way  of  showing  support,  but  with  less 
verve,  many  men  took  to  the  streets  without  cufflinks, 
while  others  went  around  with  their  pants  unpressed. 
They  did  not  have  the  stamina  to  keep  this  going  as  long 
as  Gwen  Jacobs,  and  so  the  impact  was  lost. 

8)  USE  OF  THE  MEDIA.  Whetherwriting  a  newspaper 
opinion  piece,  participating  in  a  local  television  debate, 
hijacking  a  radio  station,  or  re-touching  supermari<et 
flyers  to  have  the  Bartlett  pears  resembling  George  Bush 
and  Rob  Pnchard  doing  the  lindy  in  Convo3tion  Hall, 
you  can  reach  more  people  in  less  time  through  a  media 
middleman.  But  it  must  be  an  informed  opinion,  for 
simply  writing  "Cunous  George  Rules!"  does  nothing  in 
itself,  not  even  for  Cunous  George,  who  is  now 
burdened  with  this  expectation.  Many  political  activists 
around  the  worid  express  themselves  through  the  novel 
or  the  poem,  and  while  a  coalition  of  mimes  is  also  trying 
to  spread  the  word,  no  one  is  really  listening. 

9)  INFILTRATE  THE  POINT  OF  PROTEST.  Become 
a  part  of  the  establishment,  develop  credibility  by  their 
standards,  and  enact  changes  from  the  top  down.  Shake 
up  the  ruling  body  by  flouting  their  conservative  sensibili- 
ties or  by  hiding  all  the  staples.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto,  all  executive  positions  on  the  Student  Admin- 
istrative Council  are  electorial,  including  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  five  commissioners;  but  the  voting 
process  may  be  perturtied  so  that  six  commissioners  can 
accidentally  be  elected  for  thefive  spots,  thus  forcing  SAC 
to  use  Euclidean  geometry  to  sort  out  the  dinner 
seatings.  The  university's  Governing  Council  has  eight 
student  positions  which  are  also  elected,  but  the  quali- 
fications are  harsh,  and  potential  candidates  must  be  able 
to  recrte  McCrae's  "In  Flander's  Fields"  while  hanging  on 
to  the  rotating  blade  of  a  ceiling  fan. 

POSTSCRIPT:  One  need  took  no  further  than  the 
Amencan  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the  1960s  for 
evidence  that  aaivism  is  a  fruitful  and  potent  endeavour, 
if  done  for  the  nght  reasons  and  with  the  nght  amount 
of  conviaion.  That  influential  movement  changed  the 
face  of  Amenca  as  much  as  any  war,  political  election, 
economic  upheaval,  orreligiousfronteverdid.  TheCivil 
Fights  Movement  relied  largely  on  marches,  sit-ins, 
boycotts,  and  petitions,  and  university  students  were  an 
integral  part  of  making  them  work. 
You  can  make  a  difference  if  you  want. 


If  we  were  to  believe  the  IBM  commercial,  we'd  probably  all  think 
that  the  internet  is  about  the  "free  exchange  of  ideas."  This  is,  like 
most  other  information  garnered  from  commercial  land,  ridiculous. 

Firstly,  if  by  "free"  they  mean  costless,  that's  ridiculous,  I'm  in 
economics,  so  trust  me— I  know  about  costs.  Most  people  that 
want  to  access  the  internet  from  home  have  to  pay  an  access  fee, 
and  if  there  isn't  a  fee  (like  the  first  20  hours  of  access  time  through 
UofT)  it's  buried  somewhere  else.  I  guarantee  you  somewhere 
deep  within  the  bowels  of  some  department's  budget,  someone  is 
paying  for  all  those  fancy  computers  (and  chairs!)  at  Robarts. 

And  if  they  don't  mean  costless,  but  instead  uninhibited,  the  folks 
at  the  advertising  agency  are  again  lying  to  us,  There  are  plenty  of 
things  that  impede  one's  ability  to  share  ideas  via  the  internet, 
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If  it  is  illegal  to  do  something  out 
here  in  the  real  world,  you  can  bet 
it's  still  illegal  in  the  virtual  world — 
it's  just  more  complicated  because 
nobody's  quite  sure  whose  jurisdic- 
tion ends  where.  But  we'll  leave 
that  for  another  Varsity  feature. 

So  now  that  we've  established 
that  the  intemet  is  not  about  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  (much  like 
howmbanx  isn't  about  banks  keep- 
ing promises  to  the  First  Nations 
people),  what  the  heck  is  it  about? 
Well,  I'm  not  really  sure,  but  I  will 
tell  you  this:  if  you're  really  dead  set 
on  starting  a  revolution,  forget  the 
streets.  Take  it  to  the  internet. 

Let's  suppose,  for  instance  that 
you  wanted  to  start  a. . .  oh,  I  don't 
know. . .  a  Common  Sense  Revo- 
lution. First  thing  you  would  prob- 
ably want  to  do  is  get  Neil  Hrab  to 
be  your  president.  That's  almost  as 
good  as  having  Mike  himself  But 
before  you  could  snag  an  uber- 
leader  like  Neil,  you'd  probably 
have  to  be  able  to  show  your  Tory 
qualifications.  And  what  better  way 
to  show  you  can  be  as  neo- 
corporatist  as  you  wannabe  than  to 
have  your  very  own  website! 

Which  brings  us  to  RULE  #1  of 
making  websites: 

Websites  are  the  only  way 
that  little  guys  can  be 
omnipresent,  appear  to 
be  omnipotent,  andomni- 
Just-about-e  verything- 
else.  To  succeed  in  the 
new  world,  everybody 
must  have  one.  (If  this 
were  a  TV  show  and  not  a 
newspaper,  that  part 
would  have  just  been  read 
by  James  Earl  Jones.) 
There  are  three  kinds  of  website 
addresses — also  called  Domain 
Names  or  Uniform  Resource 
Locators  (URLs)  —  in  the  world. 
The  ones  that  most  individuals  have 
looksimilarto:  www.interlog.com/ 
—noah  These  are  totally  uncool  if 
you're  tryingto  be  neo-corporatist, 
but  will  do  fine  if  you  just  want  to 
have  your  name  on  the  internet 
somewhere.  This  kind  of  address 
just  means  you  rented  some  space 
on  an  intemet  service  provider's 
server.  Most  companies,  like 
Interlog,  give  you  a  few  megabytes 
or  so  of  disk-space  when  you  buy 
access  time  from  them. 

The  third  kind  of  URLs  (we'll  get 
to  the  second  kind  later)  are  the 
ultimate  in  coolness.  An  example 
would  be  something  like 
www.noah.com  (which  by  the  way 
is  some  sort  of  consulting  firm,  or 
something).  This  shows  that  you 
have  the  money  to  fork  over  about 
$  I  SOUS  and  get  a  domain  name. 


Oooohhh...  a  domain  name — 
that's  how  you  know  when  you've 
really  landed.  Domain  names  can 
be  associated  with  any  computer 
you  want  so  if  you  decide  to  physi- 
cally move  yourfiles  from,  say  Hong 
Kong  to  Goose  Bay  (maybe  your 
head  office  moved!),  you  don'thave 
to  change  your  address.  URLs  like 
this  are  not  what  most  revolution- 
starting  students  like  you  would 
want,  but  I  have  to  explain  those 
before  I  can  get  to  the  second  kind. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  second 
kind.  These  are  called  virtual  ^o- 
main  names.  A  wA/ua/domain  name 
is  a  combination  of  the  first  kind  and 
the  third  kind — so  it's  cooler  than 
one,  but  not  as  cool  as  the  other. 
An  example  would  be 
www.noah.interlog.com.  This 
looks  pretty  cool ,  but  if  you  want  to 
look  official,  the  second  type  might 
be  the  route  to  take.  Companies 
like  Interlog  will  help  you  register  a 
domain  name  and  host  your  site. 

Now  that  you  have  a  place  to  put 
your  webpages,  you  will  need  to 
create  the  contentthat  goes  in  them . 
This,  unfortunately,  is  the  thing  that 
most  people  and  companies  forget 
about.  You  see,  contrary  to  what 
Mike  himself  thinks,  technology  is 
not  the  end.  It  is  ■d.mesmsX.o  an  end. 
(Subliminal  message:  teachers  can- 
not be  replaced  by  a  computer, 
dumb-ass!)  But  we're  starting  a 
revolution,  so  we  don't  need  to 
worry  about  content — we  can  just 
use  rhetoric.  And  this  brings  us  to 
RULE  #2: 

Sites  are  always  better 
when  you  have  something 
interesting  to  say,  but 
mindless  political  ex- 
tremism, with  heavy  use 
of  rhetoric  and  dogma 
will  do  lust  fine. 
To  create  the  content  you  will  need 
a  computer.  (I  once  tried  handwrit- 
ing a  website,  but  the  disk  drive 
couldn't  read  the  paper.)  Content 
usually  consists  of  some  words — 
don't  worry,  they  don't  have  to  say 
anything. . .  just  remember  rule 
#2 — but  you  can  also  use  pictures, 
video  clips  or  sounds.  This  is  where 
a  web-editor  and  graphics  software 
come  in.  Images  on  the  web  are  in 
a  format  called  J  PEG  orGIF.  Graph- 
ics programs  like  Adobe  Photoshop 
can  work  with  these,  but  there  are 
also  some  free  programs  you  can 
get  from  the  Internet  to  do  simple 
editing  like  cropping  or  resizing  a 
picture.  For  web-editing,  I  use  a 
program  called  WebEdit,  but  most 
people  new  to  the  Internet  would 
want  something  better.  Programs 
like  Microsoft's  FrontPage  or  Ado- 
be's PageMill  are  called  Vv^SIWYG 
editors  (that's  an  acronym  for  "what- 


you-see-is-what-you-get"),  and  are 
quite  good.  Essentially,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  type,  or  drag-and-drop  a 
picture  into  your  webpage.  These 
programs  take  most  of  the  work  out 
of  webpage  creation,  but  you  lose 
control  of  the  code,  which  is  why 
old-guard  types  like  me  aren't  inter- 
ested. 

Webpages  are  written  in  a  lan- 
guage called  Hypertext  Markup  Lan- 
guage (HTML).The  old  way  of  mak- 
ing webpages  involved  taking  your 
content  and  marking  it  up  with 
HTML  (also  called  tagging).  If  you 
want  to  see  what  the  tags  look  like, 
just  click  on  wiewv^ot/rcein  your  your 
web-browser.  The  new  programs 
that  I  just  described  do  the  taggingfor 
you — which  is  good  if  you  don't 
know  how — but  as  a  result  take 
control  of  tag  placement  away  from 
the  user.  And  I'm  a  control  freak  so 
I  don't  like  that.  (By  the  way,  if  you're 
a  control  freak  like  me,  you  can  learn 


HTML  from  a  book  like  the  HTML 
SourcetxDoliyy  Ian  Graham,  which  is 
now  in  it's  third  edition.  There  are 
also  quite  a  few  websites  dedicated 
to  teaching  HTML.) 

Well,  hyperbole  aside,  notice 
that  we  are  getting  closer  to  our 
ultimate  goal:  gaining  adherents  to 
our  revolution's  ideology  using  the 
web.  All  we  need  to  do  now  is  get 
the  content  to  the  server  and  get 
people  to  come  visit. 

Gettingthecontentto  the  server 
is  usually  done  by  FTPing  it  to  our 
webserver.  If  you've  purchased 
space  on  a  server  somewhere,  you 
would  need  to  know  your  account 
user  id  and  password.  With  FTP 
software  like  WS-FTP  (for  PCs  or 
Fetch  on  a  Mac)  transferring  files  is 
as  easy  as  moving  a  folder  around 
on  your  computer.  Text,  images, 
and  other  multimediafiles  can  all  be 
transferred  this  way. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  peo- 


ple visiting  the  site.  First  thing  to  do 
is  announce  to  the  worid  that  it 
exists.  This  can  be  done  by  register- 
ing with  online  directories  like  Ya- 
hoo! atwww.yahoo.com.  Since  we 
rea/jKwant  people  to  come  join  the 
revolution,  we  could  try  advertising 
in  a  newspaper  or  online.  Maybe 
you  could  get  Mike  himself  to  take  a 
breakfrom  whining  about  the  teach- 
ers and  go  on  TV  to  tell  people  to 
check  outyourwebsite.  Then  you'd 
be  really  popular  (or  is  it  populist?). 

For  more  information  about  creat- 
ing a  website,  including  links  to 
information  pages,  see  this  article  in 
today's  edition  ofthe  Varsity  Online 
at  v^ww.varsity.utoronto.ca. 

GLOSSARY 
WEBSITE:  a  place  on  the  Internet. 
Really  it's  just  a  collection  of  files 
that  can  be  visited  by  people  with  a 
web-browser. 


Web-browser:  software  like 

Netscape  or  Inetrnet  Explorer  that 

lets  you  "surf  the  net." 

URL:  a  website  address,  like  http:/ 

/WwAA'.uri.com 

INTERNET  SERVICE  PRO- 
VIDER (ISP):  a  company  like 
Interiog,  or  an  institution  like  UofT 
that  sells/gives  away  access  to  the 
Internet. 

WEBSERVER:  a  computer  on 
which  the  files  for  a  website  reside. 
DOMAIN  NAME:  Basically,  just 
another  name  for  a  URL. 
Host:  see  webserver. 
DRAG-AND-DROP:  a  nifty  fea- 
ture that  Macs  have  had  foreverthat 
let  you  click  on  something  and  drag 
it  with  your  mouse  to  where  you 
want  it  to  be.  Also  used  as  a  ciga- 
rette-smoking method. 
FTP:  file  transfer  protocol.  A  way 
of  sending  files  around  on  the 
Internet.  Another  way  is  using  e- 
mail. 
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lore  and  more  students  are 
preparing  for  career  success  by 
adding  a  college  diploma  to  their  existing 
university  studies.  Many  university  students 
also  turn  to  college  to  take  advantage  of  the 
value  of  on  applied  education  and  the  low/er 
tuition  costs. 

With  programs  and  faculty  to  help  you  land 
your  next  job,  o  college  education  provides 
honds-on,  practical  skills  demanded  by 
today's  employers.  And,  with  credits 
ovoiloble  for  your  existing  studies,  you'll 
save  time  and  money  by  reducing  your 
length  of  study. 

Whatever  your  interest.  Sir  Sondford 
Fleming  College  offers  programs  designed 
to  accelerate  your  career  plans,  including: 


MANAGEMENTS  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Whether  you  want  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  new  emerging  field,  or  work  in  o 
traditional  area  of  business,  you'll  find  our 
Management  8,  Business  Studies  programs 
offer  mony  distinct  advontoges. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

Graduates  of  Fleming's  Low  ond  Jusfice 
programs  enjoy  above  average  job 
placement  rates,  thanb  to  the  College's 
excellent  reputafion  among  employers. 

APPLIED  COMPUTER 
&  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

If  you  want  to  install,  design,  build  or 
maintain  computer  and  automated  systems, 
a  diploma  from  Fleming's  Centre  for  Applied 
Compufing  and  Information  Technology  will 

FLEMING 
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prepare  you  for  today's  rapidly  changing 
workplace. 

For  more  information,  or  to  obtain  a  free 
course  calendar,  coll  our  Uaison  Office  in 
Peterborough  today  at  (705)  749-5546. 

Or,  e-mail  mhermes@fle(ningC.on.co 

Natural  RESOURCES 

As  Canada's  most  comprehensive  School 
of  Natural  Resources,  program  graduates 
choose  careers  that  span  the  globe. 
With  20  programs  to  choose  fram,  we 
can  help  you  realize  your  best  potenhal. 

For  more  information,  or  to  obtain  o  free 
course  calendar,  call  our  Uaison  Office 
in  Undsoy  today  ot  (705)  878-9301 . 

Or  e-moil  beharrin(a)flemingC.on.ca 
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So  you  wanna  be  a  rock  and  roll  star  Well:  if  that's  the  case,  then  you  can  skip  this  article. 


Even  if  you  think  you  have  the  next  "MMM  Bop" 
bouncing  around  in  your  head,  chances  are  you'll 
make  more  money  getting  spare  change  thrown  at  you 
in  a  Karaoke  bar.  When  it  comes  to  producing  your 
own  music,  the  areas  of  work  and  play  are  blurred,  and 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  put  in  ample  amounts  of  the 
former,  you  sure  as  heli  won't  see  any  of  the  latter. 

"It's  a  lot  of  work,  that's  for  sure,"  says  Jonathan 
Bunce,  making  his  bid  for  Understatement  Of  The, 
Year.  When  he's  not  writing  about  music  for  eye 
Weekly,  Bunce  creates  his  own  in  local  art-punk  trio 
Secret  Agent,  and  then  releases  it  to  the  adoring  public 
through  his  own  record  label,  Mum  n"  Da^'Records 
That  leaves  him  very  little  time  for  fantasies  of  stretch 
limos  and  unlimited  champagne  supplies. 

"It  seems  right  now,  I  put  as  much  into  [music]  as  my 
day  }ob,"  he  admits.  "But  it's  good,  it's  the  kind  of  work 
I  want  to  do,  I  enjoy  it. 

"But  it's  kind  of  like  it's  never  enough.  You  keep 


working  and  working,  and  there's  still  so  much  more  you 
can  do.  Running  your  own  label — ^you  really  just  have  to 
believe  in  the  music,  as  cheesy  as  it  sounds.  If  you  don't, 
there's  no  point  in  doing  it,  because  unless  you  sell  a  lot 
of  records,  you're  not  going  to  make  your  money  back. 
Not  one  record  that  we've  put  out  has  been  profitable!" 

Alas,  those  nice  shiny  CDs  and  thick  slabs  of  vinyl  do 
not  appear  from'flnin  air—even  Fugazi  has  bills  to  pay.  But 
as  the  early  '90s  DIY  explosion  in  independent  music 
proved,  the  means  of  production  are  accessible  to 
anyone  with  money  to  save  (or  OSAP  to  burn).  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  a  metropolis  like  Toronto  is  a  far 
more  strategic  location  for  your  musical  endeavours 
than,  say,  Wa  Wa. 

"There's  tons  of  good  studios  here,"  says  Bunce. 
"You're  in  the  right  place  in  that  regard.  There's  lots  of 
resources  here  for  putting  out  records.  Take  the  Gas 
Station,  which  is  [Dinner  is  Ruined  maestro]  Dale 
Momingstar's  studio.  We  recorded  three  songs  there  last 


spring  and  it  cost  us  $300  per  day,  and  the  tape  was 
about  $100.  It  took  us  a  day  and  a  half  to  record  the 
three  songs,  so  the  whole  session  for  us  was  $600  in 
total.  That's  about  $200  a  song,  and  for  band  like  us, 
that's  usually  what  it  come  out  to. 

"In  the  case  of  our  CD  [From  Conception  to 
Execution],  I  paid  for  the  whole  thing  myself.  We  did 
500  CDs  and  that  came  out  to  under  $  1 400.  So  you're 
looking  at  about  three  dollars  a  CD  at  wholesale 
manufacturing  prices." 

So  there  you  go.  For  just  a  few  thousand  dollars,  you 
can  make  your  very  own  record.  One  problem:  right 
now,  there's  about  a  zillion  other  people  doing  the 
exact  same  thing. 

As  Bunce  will  tell  you,  "it's  a  really  fucked  up  time  in 
music  right  now."  The  good  news  is  that  just  about 
anyone  can  release  their  own  music.  The  bad  news  is 
that  just  about  anyone  can  release  their  own  music. 


While  DIY  espouses  egalitarianism  and  democratization,  in  a 
capitalist  society,  such  idealism  goes  straight  into  the  delete  bin  with 
your  old  Twisted  Sister  records.  It's  every  punk  rocker  for  him  or 
herself. 

"Anyone  who's  worked  in  media  has  been  exposed  to  the 
sheer  volume  of  independent  releases,"  observes  Bunce.  "It's 
insane.  Right  now  ate/ethere's  two  filing  cabinets  full  of  CDs  that 
no  one  will  ever  listen  to.  Clubs  get  tons  and  tons  of  CDs  and 
tapes  all  the  time,  so  they're  just  inundated  with  this  stuff,  and  it's 
really  hard  to  get  people  to  listen  to  anything  just  to  get  a  gig.  For 
me,  it's  almost  depressing  enough  to  make  me  want  to  give  up 
making  records,  because  it's  like,  'Man,  why  would  I  want  to  add 


Or,  if  you're  one  of  the  1 0  or  so  Canadian  artists  who  get  signed  to 
a  major  label  contract  this  year,  you  can  let  the  suits  do  all  the  dirty 
work. 

"Recordingthe  music  is  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  process, " 
states  Toronto  songwriter  Hayden.  "After  the  record's  done,  that's 
when  the  corporate  thing  takes  over." 

Of  all  the  young  artists  who  spent  the  first  half  of  this  decade  toying 
around  with  four-track  recorders,  Hayden  was  one  of  the  few  to 
make  the  leap  from  singing  by  the  bed-light  to  playing  in  the  spotlight. 
After  countless  months  of  relentless  tounng  and  epidemic  word-of- 
mouth,  Hayden's  self-made  debutCD  Everything  I  Long  Forbec3.mQ 
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tend  to  overlook,  says  Remedios,  is  that  revenue  generated  from 
bigger  acts  funnels  down  to  the  label's  obscure  artists. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  this  misbelief  that  great  music  can't  be 
fostered  on  a  major,  or  they  think,  'It's  going  to  be  pushed  so  hard 
that  I  don't  need  to  support  it.  I'm  going  to  support  something  else 
thatdoesn'thavethatkind  of  promotion.' But  atthesametime,  there 
are  things  on  major  labels  that  no  one  in  mainstream  radio  or  press 
IS  going  to  look  at. 

"There's  complete  room  to  grow  and  prosper  and  make  beautiful 
music  on  major  labels.  In  a  lot  of  ways,  I  think  it's  easier  because  you 
don't  have  to  sustain  yourself,  and  we  don't  have  to  sustain  our- 
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to  this  pile  of  crap?' 

"But  the  good  thing  about  is  that  nght  now,  it's  easy  to  nse  above 
it.  Anyone  who  hears  bands  like  Neck  or  Mean  Red  Spiders  or 
Secret  Agent  will  hear  that  they're  special,  and  that's  what  keeps  me 
going.  It's  having  to  fight  through  it  and  getting  yourself  heard— that's 
the  hard  thing." 

For  bands  like  Secret  Agent,  promotion  through  the  CFNY's  and 
Q 1 07's  of  the  world  is  not  an  option,  nor  is  it  even  a  consideration. 
Once  the  music  is  made,  bands  face  the  most  difficult  of  tasks: 
ensunng  their  investment  doesn't  sit  in  a  cardboard  box,  collecting 
dust  in  the  drummer's  garage. 

"At  shows  is  where  you  sell  the  most  records , "  says  Bunce .  "That's 
why  I  recommend  to  anyone  who's  touring  to  find  someone  to  come 
along  with  them  to  sell  your  records,  because  you  obviously  can't  do 
it  yourself  when  you're  playing  your  show.  It's  worth  it,  even  if  you' 
have  to  give  them  money. 

"Another  important  thing  is  just  going  around  to  stores  in  your 
vicinity  and  putting  your  records  there — that's  the  most  reliable 
thing.  It's  really  hard  to  stay  on  top  of  that,  but  that's  the  best  thing 
to  do.  The  thing  about  indie  distribution  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
different  routes  you  can  go  and  they're  all  equally  good .  There's  DIY, 
or  you  can  find  a  larger  distnbutor  like  Sonic  Unyon  or  F.A.B.  in 
Canada,  and  then  there's  the  hardcore  kid  consignment  route: 
these  kids  who  just  do  stuff  through  mail  order,  or  who  take  a  box 
of  records  to  punkrockshows.  They  knowwhatthe  market  is  forthat 
kind  of  music.  DIY  people  in  the  punk  rock  scene  are  often  the  best 
at  selling  records,  better  than  the  big  distnbutors  or  stores.  I'd  love 
to  be  able  to  hire  someone  to  do  all  this'stuff!  I  need  to  find  an  indie 
rock  intern." 
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one  of  the  most  successful  Canadian  independent  recordings  in 
history.  F^ayden  initially  pressed  1 ,000  copies  of  his  debut  bedroom 
recording  with  $4,000fromhisown  pocket;  his  follow-up,  expected 
in  early  1998,  was  recently  recorded  in  a  Los  Angeles  studio  for 
Outpost  Recordings,  a  subsidiary  of  Geffen  Records. 

"The  music's  comingfrom  the  same  place,"  says  FHayden,  compar- 
ing his  inaugural  Outpost  recording  to  his  indie  debut.  "You  want  to 
maintain  that  integnty .  Of  course,  having  more  money  allows  you  to 
be  more  creative.  I  approach  it  the  same  way — I  have  to  do 
something  the  way  I  like  it. 

"But  the  stakes  are  higher,"  he  continues.  "No  matter  how  many 
stipulations  forcreative  freedom  you  have  wntten  into  your  contract, 
[the  label]  are  the  ones  who  are  paying  you." 

And  so  the  indie  vs.  major  debate  continues — what  exactly  must 
an  indie  band  give  up  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  vast  resources  of 
a  multinational-owned  major  label? 

"The  major  advantage  of  being  on  a  major  label,"  says  Bunce,  "is 
not  havingtopayforthe  record  yourself  Butthe  question  is,  'Who's 
in  control?'  When  the  majors  are  paying  for  it,  they're  in  control  and 
you're  at  their  mercy.  It's  so  hard  to  not  get  taken  for  a  nde  by  them, 
because  they  are  out  to  make  a  buck.  And  often  their  interest  isn't 
in  the  music." 

"If  a  band  wants  their  creative  autonomy,  and  we're  interested 
in  having  them  on  Virgin,  then  obviously  they'll  be  given  their 
autonomy,"  concursjeff  Remedios,  National  College  Promotions 
Representative  for  Virgin  Music  Canada.  "A  lot  of  it  can  have  to 
do  with  your  relationship  with  your  A  &  R  [Artist  and  Repertoire] 
department,  because  if  you've  made  agreements  with  them, 
they  will  let  the  artist  be  the  artist.  That's  not  our  business;  if  we 
knew  how  to  write  great  songs,  then  that's  what  we'd  do,  we 
wouldn't  be  selling  it.  Where  we  come  in  then  is  taking  the  music 
and  getting  it  out  to  the  people,  and  finding  the  people  that  are 
going  to  like  it." 

At  Virgin,  Remedios  oversees  the  campus  marketing  of  everyone 
from  international  superstars  like  David  Bowie  to  fringe  Canadian 
-electronic  acts  like  Legion  of  Green  Men.  What  many  indie  punsts 
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selves  off  of  the  sales  of  that  one  record.  That's  why  we  have  the 
Spice  Girls  of  the  world — things  like  that  will  pay  for  doing  records 
that  we  believe  in." 
Bunce,  however,  is  not  convinced. 

"Histoncally,  there  have  been  some  revolutionary  records — and 
I  use  that  term  loosely — that  have  come  out  on  majors,  but  often  it's 
been  a  result  of  weird  circumstances.  Like  the  Clash  being  on  Epic — 
that  was  just  a  weird  point  in  history.  But  that  sort  of  thing  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule.  Revolutionary  action  happens  in  the  mar- 
gins— that's  where  the  real  innovation  and  crazy  shit  is  going  on.  And 
as  much  as  that  will  try  and  be  co-opted,  it  will  always  move  further 
and  further  away  from  the  centre." 
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welcome  to  the  revolution,  that's  right, 
for  a  limited  time  only ,  you  too  can  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  radical  and  revolutionary, 
no  experience  necessary,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  exert  your  democratic  rights, 
v^hich  in  our  current  regime  happens  to 
be  illegal. 

we  live  in  a  state  of  media  monopoly, 
where  the  ability  to  express  and  distrib- 
ute opinion  or  perspective  is  deterred  if 
not  eliminated  for  the  large  majority  of 
the  population,  the  internet  does  not 
exist,  it  is  a  distraction  from  the  real 
phenomena  of  corporate  media  con- 
centration and  the  manufacturing  of  re- 
ality, our  ability  to  express  ourselves  as 
individuals  within  an  egalitarian  environ- 
ment has  been  subverted  by  the 
OnA/ellian  group-think  employed  and 
enforced  by  the  high  priests  in  the  cor- 
porate cabal,  arguably  we  now  live  in  an 
interdependent  world  best  described  as 
a  global  village,  where  the  rulers  of  the 
village  more  and  more  resemble  a  dis- 
tant, all-knowing,  all-seeing,  big  brother. 

we  need  to  examine  the  right  to  com- 
municate, and  the  communication  of 
our  rights,  almost  50  years  ago,  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
stated  in  article  19:  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion; this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  regardless 
of  frontiers." 

the  land  and  ainvaves  used  for  com- 
munication are  inherently  a  public  re- 
source, we  should  not  only  have  demo- 
cratic control,  but  universal  access  to  the 
means  of  communication  and  produc- 
tion, we  need  to  reclaim  and  defend 
public  space  in  the  face  of  massive  priva- 
tization and  corporate  control. 

culture  jamming  is  about  exerting  your 
democratic  and  human  rights  by  re- 
claiming the  airwaves,  taking  back  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  other  peo- 
ple, culture  jamming  is  a  tactical  and 


strategic  approach  to  progressive  change,  it  is 
about  the  synthesis  of  culture  and  politics,  the 
combination  of  love  and  rage,  it  represents  a  new 
environmentalism,  a  new  holism,  that  incorpo- 
rates our  immediate  realities  and  environments 
into  the  struggle  for  equajity,  social  justice,  and 
democracy. 

many  people  (especially  the  mainstream  me- 
dia) view  culture  jamming  as  a  politicized  form  of 
vandalism  where  people  spray  paint  or  mark  up 
advertisements,  however  culture  jamming  is 
much  more  broad  than  what  it  is  represented  as. 
in  fact  culture  jamming  may  just  be  the  oldest 
form  of  resistance  known  to  human  civilization. 

so  where  does  this  understanding  of  culture 
jamming  come  from?  the  origin  of  the  main- 
stream definition  of  culture  jamming  comes  to  us 
courtesy  of  adbusters  magazine,  last  march  i  was 
in  Vancouver  and  visited  the  media  foundation, 
the  group  that  publishes  adbusters  magazine,  the 
first  thingthatkalle  lasn,  the  publisher  and  founder 
of  adbusters,  asked  me  before  i  began  an  inter- 
view with  him,  was  whether  or  not  i  was  'left 
wing'  since  he  'hated  the  left  wing'. 

adbusters  is  a  magazine  that  promotes  'con- ' 
sumer  awareness'  but  does  not  examine  the 
political  economic  structure  of  the  state  and  its 
forms  of  oppression  and  domination .  it  is  perhaps 
because  of  this  lack  of  analysis  that  the  main- 
stream media  not  only  credits  adbusters  with  the 
concept  of  culture  jamming,  but  also  uses  their 
narrow  definition,  based  on  the  interests  of  the 
advertising  industry  and  the  beneficiaries. 

but  anyone  who  says  culture  jamming  is  a 
recent  form  of  protest  should  look  at  the  yippies 
in  the  sixties,  and  the  beatniks  in  the  fifties  to  see 
that  culture  jamming  has  been  around  for  a  while. 

so  what  is  culture  jamming?  well  let's  go  way 
back,  and  use  a  metaphor  found  in  Hinduism  to 
describe  the  functions  of  culture  jamming:  creat- 
ing, preserving,  and  destroying,  like  a  musical 
jam,  creation  is  improvisation,  the  synthesis  of 
ourselves  and  our  environnnent,  culture  jam- 
ming is  also  the  preservation  of  sweet  things:  such 
as  stories,  experiences,  memories,  ideas,  and 
tasty  berries,  culture  jamming  however  is  also 
destruction,  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
machine  to  enable  further  creation  and  preser- 
vation, all  three  aspects  are  incorporated  to- 


gether as  radical  democratic  deconstruction. 

it  was  with  this  mysticism  that  the  media  collec- 
tive came  into  existence,  perhaps  the  most  mis- 
understood and  misperceived  organization  in 
the  city,  the  media  collective  is  anything  frqm  a 
rumour  to  the  subject  of  everyone's  frustrations 
and  insecurities,  it's  much  more  a  meme  than  a 
real  thing,  a  nameless  shapeless  universal  organi- 
zation that  encourages  you  to  carry  a  marker  in 
one  pocket,  a  piece  of  chalk  in  another,  and  the 
right  to  communicate  in  your  everyday  actkxis. 

the  media  collective  is  culture  jamming,  the 
media  collective  is  a  bag  of  tricks,  the  media 
collective  does  not  exist,  it  is  an  extrapolation  of 
the  real  phenomena  of  popular  revolution  and 
the  subsequent  liberation  of  reality,  ft  is  a  demon- 
stration of  our  ability  to  express  ourselves  as 
individuals  within  an  egalitarian  democratic  soci- 
ety. 

as  soon  as  you  figure  out  what  the  media 
collective  is,  it  changes,  it's  an  ongoing  subver- 
sion, a  perpetual  dissent,  it  promotes  tolerance 
and  diversity,  community  and  action,  ft  is  a  holistic 
forum  providing  a  political,  econornic,  and  social 
Sphere  for  human  and  democratic  development. 

wrth  all  that  said,  the  media  collective  is  rife  with 
racism,  sexism,  ageism,  and  ever/ other  form  of 
oppression  created  and  perpetuated  by  the  state, 
as  long  as  the  media  collective  exists  in  a  capitalist 
society,  it  inevitably  internalizes  the  state  mecha- 
nisms of  oppression  and  domination. 

so  the  media  collective  is  a  counter-environ- 
ment, a  forum  by  which  people  can  organize 
against  oppression,  it  destabilizes  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  state,  allowing  people  to  share  their 
stories,  experiences,  ideas,  and  analysis,  the  media 
collective  is  a  conduit  of  energy  and  activity, 

the  media  collective  isa  process  of  immediatism. 
in  many  respects  ft  operates  primarily  in  popular 
and  invisible  theatre,  this  form  of  direct  action 
encourages  you  to  be  involved  in  your  commu- 
nrtyand  local  environment,  pioneered  byaugosto 
boal  in  brazil  as  part  of  the  theatre  of  the  op- 
pressed ,  invisible  theatre  is  about  acting  out  roles 
and  sftuations  wfthout  anyone  else  realizing  that 
you're  playing,  often  this  is  spontaneous,  but 
sftuations  and  contexts  can  be  used  to  emphasize 
or  communicate  certain  things,  largely  rts  a  proc- 
ess of  building  sofi^arity  and  trust  wrth  the  people 


you  work  wfth,  while  at  the  same  time 
opening  your  group  up  to  new  people  and 
new  environments,  examples  include 
throwing  a  party  in  a  subway  during  morn- 
ing rush  hour,  drawing  political  chalk  art  at 
bay  and  king,  vandalizing  advertisements, 
upstaging  conferences  put  on  by  the  worid 
bank,  spin  doctoring,  infiftrating  and  making 
media,  cufture  jamming  is  the  movement 
for  free  expression. 

after  all,  if  you  can't  dance  in  the  revolu- 
tion, why  bother?  this  time  there  really  isn't 
a  vanguard,  and  the  kronstadt  soldiers  will 
not  be  shot,  we  need  to  be  able  to  laughand- 
relax  if  we're  going  to  escape  the  last  death 
throes  of  the  state. 

didn't  you  hear?  they've  declared  infor- 
mation war  against  everybody,  yep,  that's 
right,  the  digital  economy  is  really  the  per- 
petual war  economy.  Like  genesis tfie  great 
flood  is  on,  only  we're  the  ones  being 
flooded,  or  rather  bombarded  by  informa- 
tion, seeking  our  conversion  to  the  holy 
faith  of  consumerism,  otherwise  known  ats 
virtual  reality. 

and  of  course  in  declaring  war  the  state 
has  identified  fts  enemies  and  scapegoats: 
hackers,  phreakers,  and  anarchists,  all  of 
whom  are  presumed  terrorists. 

the  media  collective  rtself  is  a  peace  move- 
ment, i  and  i  are  a  bunch  of  realfty  hackers 
and  merry  pranksters  who  adapt  to  envi- 
ronments as  a  way  of  reclaiming  and  repos- 
sessing them,  i  and  i  encourage  you  to  take 
up  space  wfth  your  fellow  peoples,  em- 
ploying a  measure  of  respect,  acting  with 
the  empathy  of  equality,  and  the  patience 
for  everyone  to  have  an  opportunrty  to 
speak  and  express  themselves. 

when  you  regain  the  confidence  to  pick 
up  your  head  and  raise  your  eyes,  you  will 
be  met  by  a  billion  smiles  of  friendship  and 
solidanty.  yes,  we  really  are  the  many  rally- 
ing against  the  few.  the  people  in  the  village 
really  have  the  pov^r.  let's  all  stand  up  to 
big  brother  and  say  we  don't  want  his  state 
anymore,  we're  here  to  declare  autonomy. 


jesse  hirsh  <jesse@tao.ca>  is  now  a  member  of  faculty  thanks  to  a  few  key  strokes  at  the  right  computer  terminal'you  are  the  media  collective'tellus  what  you're  up  to»8 1 2-6765 


An  adventure  in 
ecological  education 


^    A  University  certificate  that  can-be  completed  in  as  little  as  8 
months,  including  the  home-study  and  internship  components. 

^    Six  weeks  in  summer  and  two  weeks  in  winter  exploring  and 

studying  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Boreal  Forest  of  Western  Canada. 

^    An  internship  under  the  guidance  of  practicing  professionals. 

^    Additional  certification  as  a  wilderness  first  responder. 

►    Ideal  for  •  environmental  educators 

•  museum,  recreation,  and  parks  staff 

•  teachers  •  tourism  employees  •  social  services 
workers. 

Certificate  in  Ecological  Education 

University  of  Saskatchewan  •  Saskatoon  •  Canada 

e-mail:  cert.ee@usask.ca  ph:  (306)  966-7680  fax:  966-7020 
website:  http:/www.usask.ca/education/certee.htnn/ 


Unilever 


Unilever  Will  Be 
On  Your  Campus! 


Unilever  meets  the  daily  needs  of  consumers  across  the  world  in  its 
chosen  markets.  The  greater  part  of  Unilever's  business  is  in  branded 
consumer  goods,  primarily  foods,  detergents,  and  personal  care 
products.  Unilever  Canada,  division  of  U  L  Canada  Inc.  is  the  parent 
company  of  many  highly  recognized  Canadian  Businesses  such  as 
Lipton,  Lever  Pond's,  EHzabeth  Arden  Canada,  Calvin  Klein 
Cosmetics  Canada,  and  Good  Humor-Breyers  to  name  a  few. 

Unilever  is  presently  recruiting  1998  Business  and  MBA  graduates  to 
fill  key  roles  in  our  Sales  /Marketing  Management  Trainee  Program. 
If  you  are  ambitious  and  customer-focused,  we  offer  a  fulfilling 
proactive  environment  and  competitive  compensation.  Unilever  will 
be  on  campus  holding  an  orientation  session  Thursday,  November 
13th  from  12  pm  -  2  pm  in  the  Debates  room  at  Hart  House.  Come 
and  talk  to  former  U  of  T  graduates  about  the  exciting  opportunities 
Unilever  can  offer  new  graduates.  Job  postings  can  be  viewed  at  the 
career  office. 
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Echoing  through  time  and  space 


TIME  is  irrelevant,"  claims  Will  Sergeant.  Hold- 
ing court  in  a  King  Street  restaurant  recently 
with  bass  player  Les  Pattinson,  Echo  and  the 
Bunnymen's  lead  guitarist  expounded  on  man's  place 
in  the  universe.         (  b/MikePoherty  *  VarsityStaff^ 

According  to  Sergeant,  time  "doesn't  exist;  it's  aman-made  thing. 
Think  of  the  planet  Neptune:  all  it  is  a  big  lump  of  water  flying  around 
in  space.  Idon't  know  how  old  it  is,  but  it's  a  pretty  impressive  lump 
of  water.  And  the  sun  is  a  spark  that's  off  an  explosion,  20  billion 
years  ago,  or  something." 

PaUinson  chimes  in  eagerly:  "They  found  a  sun  that's  600  million  times 
bigger  than  our  sun.  It  gives  out  as  much  energy  in  a  second  than  our  sun 
gives  out  in  maybe  10  million  years.  It's  so  incredible,  you  know." 

Sergeant  agrees.  "We'  re  run  by  an  ember,  we're  warmed  by  an  ember. . .  once  the 
sun  goes  out,  it's  not  going  to  matter.  You  need  to  go  at  the  speed  of  light  to  get 
anywhere  that  matters." 

While  lead  singer  Ian  McCulloch  is  fond  of  telling  anyone  who'll  listen  that  his  band 
is  the  best  on  the  planet,  Pattinson  and  Sergeant  have  a  healthy  view  of  man's  overall 
insignificance.  Best  band  on  Earth  or  not,  their  music  will  die  eventually  as  our  sun 
gets  fizzled  out  and  the  human  race  fades  into  oblivion... 

"Unless  you've  got  alien  friends,"  remarks  Pattinson.  "They  focus  on  their 
gravitational  pulls  and  things,  and  they  can  tune  in  to  you,  and  you  get  sucked  in.  We' ve 
studied  it." 

Sergeant  mimes  tuning  a  radio.  "You'll  be  tuning  in,  like  to  Radio  Two,  Radio 
Three...  then  whooshl" 

"Like  on  to  Alpha Centauri,"  chimes  in 
Pattinson. 

"There  are  bigger  things  going  on  that 
we  don't  understand,  definitely,"  says 
Sergeant. 

Pattinson  nods  assent.  "There's  other 
things — music  lights  alot  of  things  up,  but 
you  can  still  smell  a  fart,  no  matter  how 
loud  the  music  is,  can't  you?  There's 
other  things,  and  that's  what  we're  al- 
ways aware  of." 

Ah  yes,  the  Bunnymen  are  back,  mix- 
ing the  pretentious  with  the  earthy,  and 
good-naturedly  taking  the  piss  out  of 
everyone  in  slagging-off 
distance.  When  asked  if 
they'd  ever  played  with 
scents  on  tour  to  heighten 
the  audience's  sense  of 
"things  other  than  music," 
Pattinson  replies,  "We 
used  to  burn  incense." 

Sergeant  explains,  "We 
used  to  have  an  incense 
machine  that  pumped  it 
out.  Mainly  to  freak  out 
the  Catholics,  to  make 

them  feel  like  they've  got   

to  confess." 

The  gratuitous  burning  of  incense  oc- 
curred (if  in  fact  it  did  occur)  around 
1 990,  when  Ian  McCulloch  left  the  band 
and  drummer  Pete  de  Freitas  was  killed 
in  a  freak  motorcycle  accident.  Even 


/an  McCulloch, 
vocals 


though  Will,  Les,  and  some  new  recruits 
released  a  greatly  underrated  album  (Re- 
verberation), the  public  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  Bunnymen  without 
McCulloch 'ssugar-likelips. 

"We  got  dropped,  basically,  and  we 
started  our  own  record  label,"  explains 
Pattinson.  "We  got  an  independent  deal, 
which  was  quite  a  good  laugh,  wasn't  it? 
For  the  first  time,  we  could  do  what  we 
wanted.  We  bought  a  warehouse,  and 
we  had  a  massive  opening  party  for  our 
own  record  company.  It  was  great.  We 


"Music  lights  a  lot  of  things  up,  but 
you  can  still  smell  a  fart,  no  matter 
how  loud  the  music  is,  can't  you? 
There's  other  things,  and  that's 
what  we're  always  aware  of." 

-  Les  Pattinson,  bassist  for  Echo  and  the  Bunnymen 


thought  we'd  rather  be  having  parties 
than  putting  out  records.  It  was  a  real 
happening  thing." 

Of  course,  partying  may  be  fun,  but  it 
doesn't  pay  the  bills.  Pattinson  began 


work  as,  of  all  things,  a  sandblaster. 
"When  the  weather  was  good,  it  was 
good,"  he  claims.  "But  I  was  a  perfec- 
tionist. I  just  didn't  charge  enough.  I'd 
just  about  break  even,  but  it  was  like  a 
drug.  I  wanted  to  make  the  world 
brighter. . .  I  just  kind  of  got  caught  up  in 
it,  and  I  thought,  'Well,  if  this  is  what  I 
need  to  make  a  living,  then  I'll  do  it.'" 

Eventually  though,  Pattinson  sold  his 
equipment  and  hooked  back  up  with 
McCulloch  and  Sergeant,  whoseill-starred 
band  Electrafixion  was  essentially  in  limbo. 
Drummer  Michael  Lee  of  Page  and  Plant 
(!)  was  enlisted,  and  Echo  and  the 
Bunnymen  returned  with  Evergreen. 

From  the  band' s  point  of  view,  the  first 
reunion  gigs  were  rather  dodgy — take 
their  return  to  hometown  Liverpool,  for 
instance.  Pattinson  remembers:  "Mac 
sang  terrible,  really  flat.  And  it  was  really 
jittery — there  were  lots  of  mistakes,  but 
other  than  that,  overall  the  crowd  was 
really  mad. . .  it  really  did  prove  that  the 
ideaofgetting  back  together  and  playing 
live  was  right." 

The  band  has  attracted  some  new  fans 
in  touring  the  U.K.  and  North  America, 
most  recently  with  intense  drummer 
Jeremy  Stacey.  All  the  same,  most  of  the 
screaming  adulation  is  directed  at 
McCulloch,  "1  always  get  the  real  weir- 
dos," complains  Sergeant,  "like,  gawk- 
ing at  me  hands  and  what  1'  m  doing,  and 
at  the  effects  and  all  that  crap.  They 
really  cheese  me  off,  'coz  they're  al- 
ways just  standing  like  that  [he  bugs  out 
his  eyes,  speed-addled  Trainspotting- 
style]  leaning  on  the  barrier." 

The  weirder  fans  might  have  fit  in 
better  during  the  band's  Crystal  Days  in 
the  '80s.  In  fact,  the  Bunnymen  miss  the 
oddball  gigs  they  used  to  play  back  then, 
like  touring  the  Outer  Hebrides  on  a  ferry 
with  their  fans,  or  playing  Scandinavian 
clubs  as  a  cover  band. 

Sergeant  seems  a  bit 
miffed.  "It's  hard  trying 
to  get  through  to  the 
record  company  people, 
because  it's  extra  work 
for  them  with  no  profit, 
but  towards  the  end,  it 
makes  you  more  interest- 
ing, which  attracts  more 
attention.  It's  difficult  to 
get  through  to  these  peo- 
ple that  that's  what  the 

  Bunnymen  were  about — 

they  just  don't  get  it  half 

the  time." 

Pattinson  mentions  Spiritualized's  plans 
to  play  the  top  of  the  CN  Tower.  "You'  re 
only  allowed  one  hundred  people  in  there, 
and  you  know  there's  going  to  be  people 


outside — I  don't  think  it's  snobby ;  I  think 
it's  special,  the  way  you  carefully  plan 
things  and  present  things,  it  just  makes 
you  want  to  be  there — it's  a  healthy  kind 
of  snobbery." 

They  may  not  have  played  any  exotic 
locations  this  time  around,  but  the 
Bunnymen's  recent  gig  at  The  Ware- 
house showed  an  appreciati  ve  crowd  that 
the  band  is  back  in  fine  form.  Any 
intimations  that  the  band  is  irrelevant  in  the 
'90s  are  ill-founded.  Nonetheless,  one 
may  ask,  what  about  the  silly ,  meaningless 
'80s-style  name,  which  was  admittedly 
taken  up  by  the  band  because  a  friend 
spouted  it  out  and  the  musicians  thought  it 
sounded  cool? 

Pattinson  has  a  different  story:  "Some- 
one came  up  to  me  at  Manchester  and 
said  they  heard  that  'Echo  and  the 
Bunnymen'  came  from  the  Castro  years. 
There  used  to  be  these  guerrillas  trained 
by  the  CIA,  and  to  disguise  themselves, 
they  used  to  have  burrows  to  go  under 
Echo  Val  ley  in  Cuba.  They  were  termed 
as  the  Bunnymen.  They  were  known  as 
these  people  who'd  come  out  and  kill 
people  at  night. . .  it  might  warrant  some 
research." 

Not  just  ordinary  rabbits,  these 
Bunnymen.  They've  got  cruel  and  vi- 
cious streaks.  They're  killers,  and  look 
out — they  might  just  be  appearing  soon  i  n 
a  solar  system  near  you. 

Whoosh! 


Will  Sergeant, 
guitarist 


Beth  Orton  enters  her  own  orbit 


BY  TAMARA  DINELLE 

Beth  Orton  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions. Last  Tuesday  evening,  be- 
fore she  was  to  perform  to  a  sold 
out  crowd  at  Lee's  Palace,  she 
called  me  at  my  workplace.  "Hello 
is  Tamara  there  please?"  she  in- 
quired. Her  accent  undoubtedly 
was  one  of  the  greater  London 
area,  vastly  different  than  one 
might  expect  after  listening  to  her 
celestial  tunes. 

Orton  has  been  touring  through- 
out North  America  forthe  last  few 
months,  promoting  her  solo  album 
Trailer  Park.  It's  a  soulful  work 
that  blends  symphonic  stri  ng  work 
with  hypnotic  dance  beats.  Added 
to  it  is  an  absolutely  exquisite  voice 
that  is  being  compared  to  the  likes 
of  Ricki  Jones,  Joni  Mitchell 
and  Carole  King. 

"I  mean  it  is  very  flattering,  very 
flattering  indeed,  but  I  guess  that' s 
what  happens,"  Orton  observes. 
"People  compare.  It's  lovely  that 
they  are  comparing  these  people 
to  me.  I  think  probably  inadvert- 
ently, 1' ve  drawn  influences  off  of 
them.  That's  just  part  of  the 


course.  I  mean  I  love  Joni 
Mitchell'sS/Me  album.  ButCarole 
King  I  didn't  really  know  of  until 
people  started  to  say,  'You  really 
sound  like  Carole  King.'  So  then 
I  just  sat  down  and  started  to 
listen  to  Carole  King  and  you 
know,Ican'treallysay,  'Oh  yeah, 
I  really  sound  like  that  you  know?' 
But  it's  still  very  flattering." 

Pretty  strong  comparisons  and 
compliments  forsomeone  who  had 
not  discovered  her  own  talent  until 
just  a  few  years  ago.  By  chance, 
U.K.  mixmaster  William  Orbit 
stumbled  across  her  while  she  was 
performing  in  a  play  and  was  mes- 
merized by  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
He  invited  her  into  the  studio,  and 
without  an  ounce  of  formal  train- 
ing, Beth  Orton' s  singing  career 
was  born. 

"I  knew  about  it  [my  voice]  in 
private,  in  my  bath,  you  know, 
when  I  was  on  my  own  and  I  used 
to  sing  my  heart  out  for  hours," 
Orton  recalls.  "But  never  in  front 
of  anyone.  It  just  wasn't  my  thing 
you  know? That's  where  I  learned 
to  sing.  I  never  had  training.  When 
I  started  to  sing  with  William,  I  had 


a  few  lessons  just  to  check  it  out." 

After  collaborating  on  several 
projects  with  Orbit,  Orton  caught 
the  ear  of  the  more  elite  members 
of  London's  club  scene,  including 
The  Chemical  Brothers  and  Pri- 
mal Scream.  She  sang  on  both  of 
The  Brothers'  a.\\)\ims,Exit  Planet 
Dust  and  Dig  Your  Own  Hole, 
before  deciding  to  pursue  a  solo 
career.  While  traces  of  her  dance 
oriented  roots  still  echo  within 


Trailer  Park,  one  would  not  nec- 
essarily slot  her  into  the  rave  scene 
without  knowing  other  past  rela- 
tionships. Admittedly,  Orton 
herself  is  still  determining  her  own 
mould  in  what  is  relatively  new 
career  path. 

"I  think  if  anything  it  has  con- 
fused the  category,  which  is  not 
bad.  So  therefore  everyone  is 
still  trying  to  work  it  out.  I  see  it 
as  if  1  was  an  artist  I'd  be  a 


pai nter,  r d  be  a  scul ptor  or  r  d  use 
oils  or  I'd  use  water  colours  or  I'd 
use  pencils.  It's  taken  me  a  long 
time  to  leam.  I  don't  know  if  you'd 
imagine  an  oversized  jumper,  and 
I'm  just  growing  into  it.  Which 
happens  to  everyone  as  they  grow 
up  anyway.  You' ve  got  this  sort  of 
skin,  this  second  skin  that  you  are 
meant  to  be  a  part  of,  but  you  really 
can't  settle  into  it.  Gradually  your 
insides  grow  to  fit  your  outsides 
and  you  leam  to  live  with  who  you 
are.  It's  like  the  opposite  to  that 
really  in  a  way — it's  like  this  spirit, 
it'slikefindingyourtmevoice.It's 
quite  a  mad  sort  of  thing." 

Later  on  i  n  the  e  veni  ng,  onstage, 
Orton  gives  off  the  aura  of  a  sultry 
lounge  singer  from  another  era, 
donning  an  outfit  of  satin  pants  and 
a  fitted  top.  Suddenly  she  flashes  a 
pixie  smile  after  one  of  her  many 
witty  quips,  transcending  back  into 
the  regular  girl  from  London  on 
her  way  to  a  club  on  a  Saturday 
night.  However,  despite  the  seem- 
ingly comfortable  stance  that  she 
projects  onstage  and  her  back- 
ground in  acting,  Orton  is  still 
stmggling  with  a  case  of  stage 


fright. 

"[I  had]  really  bad  nerves,"  she 
admits.  "Somehow  I '  ve  managed 
to  beat  the  nerves,  because  they 
nearly  beat  me.  And  in  some  ways 
the  nerves  are  good,  'cause  at 
least  they  show  that  you  care. 
Sometimes  they  push  you  away 
from  the  thing  that  you  love  and 
make  you  feel  like  you  shouldn't 
be  doing  this.  But  this  tour  has 
really  helped  cement  in  my  mind 
that  1 '  m  doing  the  right  thing." 

Once  Orton  begins  to  perform, 
any  insecurities  that  she  may  have 
are  pushed  aside.  All  that  is  left  is 
her  stirring  voice,  reflecting  her 
past  experiences  and  present 
mindset. 

"I' m  very  emotional  definitely . 
r  m  quite  passionate  about  things, 
I  suppose.  It  still  amazes  me  that 
I  can  get  up  on  stage  every  night 
and  still  feel  something  so  strong 
when  I  sing  these  songs.  I  don't 
need  the  accolade  of  being  a 
major  pop  star  and  I  don't  know 
if  I'd  enjoy  it,  but  I  want  people 
to  like  what  I  do  and  if  that 
means  commercial  success,  then 
I'd  take  it." 
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BY  MARK  PERANSON 

The  leaves  have  changed,  so  it' s 
time  for  a  major  retrospective  of 
a  Japanese  director.  This  year's 
honoree  is  Japanese  New  Wave 
director  Shohei  Imamura,  co-win- 
ner of  this  ycar'sPalme  d'Or\'oT 
Unagi,  the  semi-sedate  story  of 
a  man  and  his  eel.  From  Unagi, 
one  might  think  Imamura's  sen- 
sibility is  akin  to  his  mentor, 
Yashujiro  Ozu,  or  even  last  year' s 
model,  spacemaster  Kenji 
Mizoguchi.  Be  fore  warned,  chil- 
dren: largely  unknown,  heavily 
underrated,  Imamura's  a  bit  of  a 
loon.  If  murder,  bestiality,  and 
incest  are  your  cup  of  green  tea, 
then  there  are  many  Boccaccian 
treasures  in  your  future.  (The 
Cinematheque  has  also  published 
a  critical  monograph  edited  by 
programmer  James  Quandt.) 

Immersing  myself  in  a  week  of 
1  mamura  was  a  draining  and  highly 
rewarding  experience:  as  his  films 
are  long  and  jammed  with  detail,  I 
fell  prey  to  long  naps  in  the  early 
evening.  Not  having  seen  his  live 
earliest  works,  including  the  rec- 
ommended Pigs  and  Battleships 
(1961),  1  can't  say  with  John 
Harkness's  temerity  that 
Imamura's  the  greatest  artist  in 
history.  I  will  say  my  favourites 
arcatrioof  psychological  master- 
pieces that  progress  towards  a 
wonderful  stylistic  dead  end:  7"/ie 
Insect  Woman  {\963), Intentions 
of  Murder  (\9(A)  and  The  Por- 
nographers  (1966);  The  Ballad 
o//V«rav«/n«,  which  won  1983's 
Palme,  is  boring,  again  proving 
awards  mean  nothing  (watching 
it  after  10  PM  couldn't  have 
helped).  And  for  a  full  under- 
standing— Imamura's  acompli- 
cated  one — I'd  have  to  watch 
each  filmthreetimes.Thismight 
drive  me  insane.  As  only  lime 
prevents  the  ideal,  I'll  regretta- 
bly have  to  do  with  premature 
speculations,  and  some  will  be  a 
bit  loopy,  but  Imamura  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other  way. 

A  serious  artist  deserving  of 
wider  recognition,  Imamura  might 
be  the  Frank  Zappa  of  Japan. 
Imamura's  clearly  the  greatest 
chronicler  of  the  lower  classes  in 
the  Japanesecinema.  The  Western 
view  of  Japan  consists  of  repres- 
sion: the  obedient  woman  and  the 
workaholic  man.  According  to 
Imamura,  this  high  culture,  backed 
by  government  agencies,  eludes 
what's  most  human  about  Japan: 
a  historical  foundation  of  deprav- 
ity. Like  Mizoguchi,  with  whom 
he  shared  an  interest  in  prosti- 
tutes, Imamura  shows  the  most 
reprehensible  aspect  of  the  repres- 
sive,  hypocritical  Japanese  social 
structure  is  its  patriarchy.  When 
such  a  society  exists,  its  people  are 
heartless;  when  they  break  out, 
it's  in  primeval  ways.  Imamura's 
best  films  don't  only  throw  away 
caution,  they  expel  the  wind. 

As  shown  by  the  less  explana- 
tory original  title  ofTlie  Pornog- 
raphers,  "An  Introduction  to  An- 
thropology," Imamura's  coher- 
ent project  is  one  of  social  engage- 
ment. Yet  in  his  examination  of 
Japanese  society,  he  shows  little 
concern  for  civilized  interaction. 


More  an  historical  than  a  social 
anthropologist,  he' s  really  an  ento- 
mologist, revealing  man ' s  ani mal- 
istic  roots  all  the  way  down  to  the 
insects — repeating  scenes  of  ani- 
mals copulating,  eating,  or  just 
existing,  all  presented  observa- 
tionally — and  reflecting  on  his 
characters'  perverse  behaviour. 
(Watching  Narayama,  I  thought 
I'd  been  assigned  to  review  Mi- 
crocosmos. )  Thei  r  moral  ity  epito- 
mizes a  Nietzschean  transvalua- 
lion  of  values. 

Few  of  Imamura's  characters 
possess  traits  that  separate  us  from 
animals — stability,  the  ability  to 
commit  to  love,  oreven  politeness. 
(This  last  exaggeration  hits  tradi- 
tional Japanese  society  and  aes- 
thetics right  in  the  juicy  parts.)  In 
1 979 '  s  Vengeance  is  Mine,  banned 
back  when  Ontario  censors  used  to 
practicethat  kind  of  folly,  Imamura 
adapts  the  true  story  of  a  middle 
class  PR  man-tumed-,serial  killer. 
His  life  includes  the  usual  creepy 
familial  relations.  (His  father  and 
his  wife  have  "a  thing.")  Imamura 
refuses  to  draw  causes,  encourag- 
ing the  Darwinian  conclusion  that 
something  unexplainable — coming 
from  man's  bestial  roots — pro- 
pels the  murderous  spree. 

For  Imamura,  though,  the  ex- 
tolling of  the  primitive  within  isn't 
transgressi  ve  but  ultimately  vital. 
Selfishness  may  be  the  rule  of 
thumb,  but  it's  adetermined  strug- 
gle; like  desire,  this  is  a  positive 
country  virtue.  The  tension  comes 
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with  the  clash  between  feral  val- 
ues and  civilization.  As  persist- 
ent as  her  arthropod  progenitor. 
The  Insect  Woman's  hero  attains 
partial  independence  in  a  society 
that  forces  her  to  be  submissive. 
I  n  Intentions  of  Murder,  the  clos- 
est Imamura  comes  to  a  conven- 
tional narrative  (and  to  a  perfect 
film),  a  desensualized  housewife 
gains  strength  by  coming  to  love 
her  rapist  while  plotting  his  death. 

Society  is  a  feudal  cage  which 
shackles  humans  in,  preventing 
normal  release.  Imamura'sgreat- 
esl  achievement  may  be  his  fram- 
ing. His  unconventional  visuals 
reach  an  epiphany  inThe  Pornog- 
raphers, aided  by  the  high-con- 
trast black  and  white  cinematog- 
raphy of  Shinsaku  Himeda. 
Imamura  relentlessly  photo- 
graphs his  subjects  entrapped. 
Shot  though  bars,  shadows  of  bars, 
in  long  shot  from  outside  looking 
in,  behind  glass,  through  blades  of 
grass,  camera  at  floor  level,  the 
characters  are  confined.  There's 
even  a  shot  inside  an  aquarium 
from  a  carp's  point  of  view.  (The 
carp  may  be  a  reincarnation  of  the 
head  pornographer's  insane  girl- 
friend's deceased  husband. )These 
don't  merely  instantiate  the  theme 
of  voyeurism,  but  directly  repre- 


sent repression.  The  heteroclitic 
formal  construction  ha.sbeen called 
messy, evenby  Imamurahimself, 
but  when  it  works — and  it  often 
does — there's  a  decadent  beauty 
in  the  cramped,  scope  frames. 

Stemming  from  this  anti-societal 
disgust,  Imamura  doesn't  express 
developed  political  ideas.  Hischar- 
acters  don' t  know  what  do  to  when 
they  escape,  only  kill  or  have  sex. 
Much  humour  comes  in  recogniz- 
ing Imamura' s  thought-out  imma- 
turity in  his  placing  of  democratic 
argument  amid  groovy  orgies  in 
The  Pornographers.  If  people 
want  freedom,  it's  the  freedom  of 
animals,  attained  through  debauch- 
ery. At  the  end  of  the  ribald 
Eijainaika(  1 98 1 ),  set  on  the  eve  of 
the  Meiji  restoration,  freedom  for 
the  lowerclasses  comes  in  the  form 
of  riots,  where  crowds  swarming 
like  carpenter  ants  chant  "What 
the  Hell."  This  freedom  is  fantas- 
tic, yet  totally  meaningless.  This 
doesn't  make  him  abad  filmmaker, 
just  harderto  pigeonhole,  explain- 
ing why  more  up-front 
allcgoricians  like  Oshima  had 
greater  initial  success  among  crit- 
ics. 

Imamura's  scientific  leanings, 
springing  from  a  desire  to  expose 
the  untold  real,  predictably  led  to 
a  blurring  of  fact  and  fiction.  After 
the  logical  formal  conclusion  in 
The  Pornographers,  he  filmed  four 
parallel  'documentaries:'  A  Man 
Vanishes  (1967),  The  Profound 
Desire  of  the  Gods(  1 968),  A  His- 
tory of  Postwar  Japan  as  Told  By 
a  Bar  Hostess  ( 1 970),  undKaiyuki 
San  (1975).    Profound  Desire 
continues  Imamura's  concern 
with  the  primitive:  set  on  a  South- 
em  island,  it  concerns  a  father 
who  chained  his  son  to  a  boulder 
for  20  years  for  sleeping  with  his 
sister,  a  mentally  handicapped 
nymphomaniac  named  Vma.Bar 
Hostess  is  supposedly  a  virtual 
remake  otTlte  Insect  Woman.  His 
fictional  films  approach  the  real 
with  an  episodic  construction. 
They  alsocome  with  endistancing 
devices  including  freeze  frames  and 
still  montages.  Even  in  realistic 
mode,  the  director  questions  his 
own  objectivity,  constructing  re- 
ality just  as  we  construct  civiliza- 
tion. 

It's  been  argued  that  Imamura's 
later  works  are  infused  with  an 
Ozu-likeimpulse,  accompanied  by 
a  calmer  style — even  if  a  farmer 
screws  his  dog,  accepting  one's  fate 
is  the  real  theme  of  Narayama.  But 
this  isn't  new.  The  Insect  Woman 
tells  the  story  of  the  doomed,  cycli- 
cal 1  i  fe  of  a  farmer  gi  rl-tumed-pros- 
titute,  filmed  with  ecstasy,  not  de- 
tachment. Compared  to  his  '60s 
films,  both  a  product  and  tran- 
scendent of  their  time,  the  careful 
humanist  message  of  1989' s6/«c<: 
Rain  (noltobeconfused  with  Ridley 
Scon' s  xenophobic  film)  .seems  con- 
trived.6/acA/?a/>i  actually  includes 
a  tea  ceremony.  Then  again, 
Imamura's  said  he's  always  made 
films  suitable  for  a  man  of  his  age. 
I  guess  hejust  isn't  havingmuch  fun 
anymore.  Unagi,  while  more  than 
competent,  shows  physical,  not 
artistic  maturity:  luckily  there  is  a 
myriad  of  early  works  whose  au- 
thenticity we  can  rediscover. 
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Hangins  in  Fitzgerald's  Garden 


BY  JUDY  LUNG 


Last  week,  a  fellow  writer  claimed  that 
Canada  only  needs  one  good  film  a  year, 
implyingthatThomFitzgerald'sr/i«'//ang- 
ing  Garden  would  be  overshadowed  by 
Atom  Egoyan's  The  Sweet  Hereafter.  I, 
not  to  mention  the  critics  and  festival- 
viewing  public  who  love  Fitzgerald' s  first 
feature  film,  couldn't  disagree  more. 

The  Hanging  Garden,  featuring  an 
incredible  cast  includingT^raJen  -  Chris 
Leavins,  Shallow  Grave's  Kerry  Fox, 
first-timer  Troy  Veinotte,  and  a  wealth  of 
long-time  Canadian  stage,  film,  and  tel- 
evision actors,  is  about  a  family,  memo- 
ries, and  death.  The  story  figures  around 
Sweet  William  (Leavins),  a  young  gay 
man  who  returns  home  after  a  10  year 
absence  only  to  be  haunted  by  remnants 
of  his  former  self  (played  by  Veinotte, 
and  adorable  Ian  Parsons).  Ten  years 
earlier,  at  the  tender  age  of  1 5  and  weigh- 
ing at  350  pounds,  William  is  caught  by 
his  grandmother  fondling  his  buddy 
Fletcher  (Joel  Keller).  Horrified  at  the 
prospect  of  homosexuality,  his  mother 
(Seanna  McKenna)  rushes  him  to  a  shady 
lady  for  some  good  ol '  fashioned  lessons 
in  lovin'.  Traumatized,  William  hangs 
himself(successfully?)fromatreeinthe 
garden.  A  decade  later,  reappearing  as 
the  long-awaited  guest  at  his  sister's 
wedding,  William  learns  that  his  death 
has  haunted  his  family  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
move  forward  ever  since. 

It  is  a  sure  bet  that  The  Hanging  Gar- 
den will  confuse  many  viewers.  Did  he  kill 
himself,  ordidn' t  he?  Why  is  William  see- 
ing things?  If  he' s  not  dead,  why  is  his  ghost 
lurking  about  the  house?  Ah,  death — a  hot 
topic  forCanadian  filmmakers.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Take  One,  film  critic  and  U  of  T 
prof  Geoff  Pevere  puts  forth  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  defi  ni  te  di  fference  between  death 
in  Canadian  and  American  cinema.  "The 
body  count  in  American  cinema  is  very 
high;  death  has  never  been  less  inconse- 
quential... there' s  no  sense  of  loss  or  linger- 
ing impact.  There's  aconstant  momentum, 
a  constant  attempt  to  keep  you  fascinated. 
There's  no  reflexiveness  on  affect,  on 
meaning-that's  the  last  thing  contemporary 
movies  want  you  to  do." 

In  contrast,  Pevere  has  noticed  that  in 
Canadian  films,  there  seems  to  be  an 
inescapable  presence  of  death-as  opposed 
to  absence-and  its  impact  on  characters. 
"Death  acts  as  a  force  in  their  lives-it 
shapes  the  livesof  the  living."  He  points  to 
recent  works  such  as  The  Sweet  Hereaf- 
ter, Kissed,  Crash,  and  now  The  Hang- 
ing Garden,  as  prime  examples  of  this 


Chris  Leavins  as  Sweet  William  in  Thorn  Fitzgerald's  The  Hanging  Garden. 


obsession  with  death-or  rather,  the  life 
that  continues  after  it.  All  of  these  films 
consider  death  and  what  it  means,  not  to 
be  dead,  but  to  the  living.  Wittily,  Pevere 
compares  Holly  woods'  use  of  death  as  a 
punctuation  mark,  and  Canada's  as  a 
sentence,  "doomed  to  be  lived  out." 

"I  buy  into  it  wholeheartedly,"  responds 
-  Fitzgerald  to  Pevere's  theory.  "It  drives 
me  crazy...  the  body  count ,  the  humour. 
No  death  can  be  funny,  that's  fine;  but  I 
could  barely  get  through  Pulp  Fiction... 
the  audience  I  was  with  laughed — I  just 
go  queasy.  I'm  reactionary  to  that  kind  of 
cinema." 

As  a  result,  Fitzgerald  has  created T/je 
Hanging  Garden,  a  story  less  concerned 
with  the  actuality  and  logistics  of  adeath, 
and  more  with  what  the  death  has  done  to 
various  people.  'The  film  is  about  death,  to 
a  certain  extent,"  Fitzgerald  observes. 
"It's  also  about  abandonment,  and  how 
those  two  things  can  be  perceived  to  be 
the  same  thing.  William  may  be  dead. ..his 
death  is  the  antithesis  of  that  element  in 
American  films  that  [Pevere]  was  talking 
about,  because  the  movie  is  very  much 
about  how  his  death  profoundly,  persist- 
ently, for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  affects  his 
family.  [It]  translates  intoeverythingthey 
do,  and  they  never  move  past  that  mo- 
ment— unti  1  the  magical  moment  when  he 
returns.  Death  can  certainly  trap  the  liv- 
ing... from  doing  any  living." 

Voted  favourite  Canadian  film  at  the 
recent  Film  Festival  and  recently  nomi- 
nated for  numerous  Genie  awards,  The 
Hanging  Garden  is  being  hailed  as  a 
"great  Canadian  film."  What  makes  it  so 
Canadian,  aside  from  its  portrayal  of  death? 
"The  way  the  story's  told — it's  slower. 
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it's  more  character  driven  than  a  lot  of 
American  stuff,"  says  Veinotte,  who  has 
garnered  praise  from  critics  for  his  brave 
performance.  Fitzgerald  agrees,  adding 
that  he  sees  this  as  another  difference 
between  Canadian  and  American  films. 
"Rarely  are  they  [American  films]  about 
believable  characters.  They're  to  shock, 
they're  to  make  us  guffaw.  Canadian 
films  aren't  shocking,  and  they  don' t  make 
us  guffaw !"  The  characters  ofThe  Hang- 
ing Garden  are  a  lively  bunch — from  the 
abusive,  yet  "most  nurturing  man  in  the 
world!"  father  (Peter  O'Neill),  to  Rose- 
mary (played  by  Fox  and  Sarah  Policy), 
the  boisterous  older  sister,  the  film's  cast 


Thorn  Fitzgerald. 


makes  every  character  not  only  believ- 
able, but  great  fun  to  watch  as  well. 

Fitzgerald  comes  from  an  artistic  and 
experimental  background — though  he  con- 
siders it  a  "movie,"  The  Hanging  Gar- 
den uses  many  elements  from  these  fields. 
Visually,  Fitzgerald  makes  excellent  use 


of  colour  and  the  line — forexample,  each 
character  is  named  after  a  tlower  and 
dons  outfits  accordingly.  In  terms  of  line, 
the  set  is  a  cluttered  home  amidst  a  lush 
garden,  where  obstacles  like  staircases 
and  shelves  jut  about,  creating  barriers 
between  characters.  Intellectually,  the  film 
begs  the  viewer  to  forego  logic  for  a 
moment,  blending  the  present  with  the 
past  (or  perhaps  the  present  with  the 
future,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it). 
"Coming  from  art  school  and  an  experi- 
mental background  made  me  more  open 
to  things  like  how  memory  coexists  in  the 
film.  We  don't  have  flashbacks.  They  just 
walk  in  the  room  and  grab  some  chocolate 
chips.  I  think  that  people  haven' t  seen  that 
done  that  way  before,  and  that  comes  up 
as  something  they  like  a  lot,  something  a 
little  different,"  says  Fitzgerald. 

The  Hanging  Garden  abounds  in  Ca- 
nadian flavour,  from  its  scenic  rural  Nova 
Scotian  setting  to  its  musical  accompani- 
ment, which  includes  the  likes  of  Ashley 
Maclssac  (he  also  has  a  role  in  the  film — 
fiddling  of  course!),  the  Rankin  Family, 
and  Holly  Cole.  Framed  its  universal 
themes  in  aCanadian  cultural  context,  the 
film  is  aclassic  narrative  with  somequirky 
experimental  touches. 

When  I  mention  my  colleague's  view 
that  one  Canadian  film  per  year  was  enough, 
Fitzgerald  responds  in  a  deceivingly  joking 
manner.  "It  was  reality,  and  therefore  con- 
ceded that  Canadians  only  needed  one 
television  station — and  that  was  theCBC — 
for  how  many  decades  before  you  had 
anything  else?  That  was  all  you  needed 
...so  there's  some  merit  I  should  say  to 
having  oneCanadian  film — youjust  watch 
it  again  and  again  and  again." 


a  mere  90  minutes,  The 
Matchmaker  stuffs  every  cliche 
about  romance,  comedy,  poli- 
ticians and  the  Irish  that  one 
can  think  of,  and  then  adds  a 
few  more.  It  is  a  film  filled  with 
singing  Irishmen,  dancing  Irish- 
men, boozing  Irishmen  and 
quaint  Irish  customs — all  in 
the  hope  of  creating  an  atmos- 
phere susceptible  to  laughter 
or  even  a  smile.  However,  with 
all  this  playing  out  of  stere- 
otypes, little  room  is  left  for 
anything  funny  or  romantic. 

janeane  Garafalo  plays  her 
usual  sarcastic  self  in  the  role 
of  Marcy  Tizard,  a  political  aide 
on  a  mission.  Marcy  is  sent  to 
a  remote  Irish  town  to  trace 
the  ancestral  roots  of  her  boss 
Senator  McGlory  (Jay  O.  Sand- 
ers), in  an  effort  to  help  him 
get  re-elected.  This  is  the  clever 
idea  of  McGlory's  chief  of  staff, 
played  by  perpetual  asshole 
Denis  Leary.  Of  course,  the 
trip  to  Ireland  is  meant  to  be 
all  work  and  no  play.  Yet,  Marcy 
manages  to  drop  herself  in  the 
middle  of  a  Matchmaking  Fes- 
tival, finds  a  bawdy  Irish  sot  in 
her  bathtub  (David  O'Hara  of 
Bravehart).  gets  mixed  up  in 
the  whole  matchmaking  mess 
and  falls  for  the  limey  lunk 
anyway.  If  this  sounds  even 
remotely  charming  then  you 
will  be  amazed  at  how  director 
Mark  Joffe  screws  up  this  sure- 
fire formula  of  the  classic  love- 
hate  firestarter. 

janeane  Garafalo,  who 
brightened  up  The  Truth 
About  Cats  &  Dogs,  is  without 
the  usual  blade  in  her  tongue. 
Instead,  she  is  left  to  strain  a 
sweet  smile  while  the  camera 
runs  over  her.  Leary  and  Sand- 
ers are  the  equivalent  of  hu- 
man wallpaper  as  they  sleep- 
walk through  the  movie.  Even 
the  Irish  cast  cannot  melodi- 
cally  lilt  their  way  out  of  this 
dull  story. 

The  Matchmaker  tries  hard 
to  mix  Irish  quirk  and  classic 
romance  work.  Unfortunately, 
without  sharp  writing  nor  an 
eccentric  mind  to  drive  it,  the 
result  is  a  formulaic  yawn. 

OENISE  ING 
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Heirs  Bell 


"I'm  not  in  Paris,  grandad.  I'm 
at  Dieppe.  1  just  called  to  say... 
thanks." 

Precisely  how  much  customer 
annoyance  is  Bell  Canada  aim- 
ing for  here,  any  way?They '  ve 
been  in  everyone's  face  for 
ages  now,  what  with  endless 
boasting  about  how  many  shore 
birds  have  came  back  to  Bell. 
(And  that  ubiquitous  campaign 
with  the  precocious  1 2year- 
old  girl  in  the  Gap  pants 
and  the  leather  jacket 
is  really  starting  to 
grate.)  But  when  I 
saw  this  latest  ad 


Shit  Or  Get 


of  whom  had  waited  over  two 
.years  to  see  combat)  had  been 
leither  killed,  wounded  or  cap- 
Itured.  Almost  1 ,000  Canadians 
[died,  pinned  to  the  beach  by 
j  deadly  machine  gun  and  mortar 
[fire  from  the  entrenched  Ger- 
mans, and  barely  2,200  men 
made  it  back  to  England.  The 
battle  in  the  air  was  just  as  bad, 
with  the  RCAF  and  the  RAF 
losingacombined  1 19planes, 
their  worst  single-day 
losses  of  the  war. 

I'mnotsurethat 
a  single  one  of  the  men 
who  fought  that  day 


forBellMobility,  would    be  too 

V/TT  i  nC  rO  ViCf  pleased  that  their 


my  jaw  dropped 

As  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Bell  has  relied  on  the  one-two 
punch  of  sentiment  and  nostal- 
gia to  generate  ever-larger  piles 
of  cash.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion I  was  ordered  to  abandon 
The  Beachcombers  and  "go  call 
Grandma"  in  the  wake  of  some 
soft-focus  commercial  inviting 
the  whole  famdly  to  reach  out 
and  touch  someone.  The  ad  with 
the  grunge  kid  calling  his  grand- 
father from  Dieppe  differs  only 
in  that  it  manages  to  completely 
offend  while  invoking  one  of  the 
most  stirring  and  controversial 
moments  i  n  Canadian  hi.story. 

A  brief  history  lesson  for  those 
who  thought  that  maybe  Dieppe 
was  a  new  hairstyling  gel:  On 
August  19.  1942.  6,000  Allied 
troops,  including  5,000  Canadi- 
ans, crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel in  an  attack  on  the  German- 
held  French  port  of  Dieppe.  At 
the  end  of  the  nine-hour  raid, 
3,367  Canadian  soldiers  (most 


efforts  were  being  used705£L£, 
A  GODDAM  CELLULAR 
PHONE  SERVICE.  But  Bell's 
crassness  goes  even  deeper.  The 
ad  started  airing  just  two  weeks 
before  Remembrance  Day,  with 
Bell  steppuigc^jpottunistically  into 
a  void  created  by  fading  memo- 
ries, and  a  government  and  school 
system  less  and  less  inclined  to 
ensure  that  we  never  forget  what 
happened. 

1  actually  have  no  idea  who 
Bell  istargetting  with  thisad.  Are 
they  hoping  that  the  hordes  of 
students  who  set  out  to  Europe 
every  summer  will  now  head  off 
with  a  cell  phone  stuffed  into 
their  flag-covered  backpacks, 
alongside  the  packs  of  Juicy  Fruit 
and  "I  AM  CANADIAN"  T- 
shirts?  Well,  why  not.  All  the 
easier  to  call  home  and  ask  mom 
and  dad  for  more  cash. 

"Hi,  Bell?  This  is  Andrew.... 
No,, service  is  fine.  I'm  just  call- 
ing to  say...  go  to  hell." 


Official-Languages 
Monitor  Program 


Do  you  want  to  help  teach  English  or  French  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis? 

You  can  apply  under  the  Official-Languages  Monitor  Program  to 
be  an  English  or  French-language  monitor  during  the  1 998-99 
academic  year. 

If  your  first  language  is  English,  you  will  help  an  English  as  a 
second  language  teacher  in  a  school,  college,  or  university  usually 
outside  your  home  province.  You  will  help  francophone  students 
learn  more  about  the  English  language  and  culture. 

If  your  first  language  is  French,  you  will  help  a  French  as  a  sec- 
ond language  teacher  or  work  with  a  teacher  in  a  French-language 
school,  college,  or  university,  outside  your  home  province.  Some 
francophones  will  be  assigned  to  institutions  in  their  home 
province. 

Priority  may  be  given  to  applicants  who  are  participating  in  the 
program  for  the  first  time. 

Part-Time  Monitor 

You  will  work  between  six  and  eight  hours  a  week  for  eight  months. 
You  will  earn  $3,500.  You  may  also  receive  a  travel  allowance  for 
one  return  trip  between  your  home  and  host  province. 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  be  a  Canadian  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  and  you  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  post 
secondary  studies  by  June  1998,  or  you  must  have  your  Diplome 
d'etudes  collegiales  in  Quebec. 

You  must  be  a  full-time  student  for  the  duration  of  your 
monitorship. 

Full-Time  Monitor 

You  will  work  25  hours  per  week  for  nine  months.  You  will  earn 
$1 1 ,400  and  receive  a  commuting  allowance  of  up  to  $990.  You 
may  also  receive  a  travel  allowance  for  two  return  trips  between 
your  home  and  host  province  as  well  as  a  moving  allowance  of  at 
least  $300. 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  be  a  Canadian  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  and  have  been  registered  as  a  full-time  student  for  at  least 
one  semester  within  the  last  two  years.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
eligible  candidates  who  have  completed  two  years  of  post 
secondary  studies  or,  if  you  are  in  Quebec,  to  candidates  who 
have  completed  one  year  of  university  by  June  1 998.  ■ 

Apply  Now! 

Go  to  the  career/placement  office  of  your  institution  to  obtain  an 
application  package. 
You  can  also  write  to; 

Provincial  Co-ordinator, 
Official-Languages  Monitor  Program 
Curriculum  Learning  and  Teaching  Branch 
16th  Floor,  Mowat  Block,  Queen's  Park 
Toronto,  ON  M7A1L2 

Send  your  completed  application  form  by  February  15, 1998  to 

the  above  address.  Incomplete  or  late  applications  will  not  be 
considered. 

The  Official-Languages  Monitor  Program  is  funded  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Canadian  Heritage  and  administered  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  in  conjunction  with 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada. 
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DiYing  into  Bardo  Pond 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Bardo  Pond  is  the  biggest  band  in 
the  worid. 

OK,  so  they  don't  sell  as  many 
records  as  Puff  Daddy,  and  when 
it  comes  time  for  a  head-count, 
they're  no  match  for 
Chumbawamba.  But  what  I'm 
actually  referring  to  is  the  size  of 
Bardo  Pond's  sound.  1  dare  you 
to  find  a  set  of  walls  any  where  that 
could  withstand  the  dueling  feed- 
back explosions  of  fraternal  gui- 
tarists Michael  and  John  Gibbons, 
the  pulsating  basslines  of  Clint 
Takeda,  the  hypnotic  drum  pat- 
terns of  Joe  Culver,  and  the  won- 
derfully indecipherablequiversof 
vocalist  Isobel  Sollenberger.  Still 
not  convinced?  Just  imagine  Pink 
Floyd  playing  Pompeii  Jmh/i^  the 
fucking  volcanic  eruption. 

"I  think  a  psychotic  reaction  is 
probably  agooddescriptionof  what 
we're  after  when  we  play,"  ex- 
plainsguitarist  Michael  Gibbonson 
the  phone  from  Philadelphia,  where 
he  spends  his  days  doing  technical 
installation  for  Penn  State's  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art. 

"When  you  listen  to  it — espe- 
cially at  a  very  loud  volume — I 
don' t  know  what  gets  released,  but 
there'sjust  some  kind  of  chemical 
thing  going  on.  We  get  it  when  we 
play — youjust  feel  it. There  comes 
a  time  when  you're  playing  a  riff 
for  a  while,  you  just  don't  know 
where  you  arc  and  how  long  you' ve 
been  playing.  And  then  there  are 
limes  when  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent sounds  coming  out  of  the 
band  and  you  don't  really  know 
what  exactly  your  sound  is  in  there. 
It's  fun — that  kind  of  repetitive 
trance  kind  of  music  is  a  lot  of  the 


stuff  we  listen  to  anyways.  A  lot  of 
the  bands  that  we  like— the  Space- 
men 3,  Sonic  Youth — have  a  guitar 
sound  that  just  takes  you  some- 
where. It's  great." 

But  is  it  so  great  if  said  sonic 
explorations  cause  audience  mem- 
bers to  indulge  in  that  most  dreaded 
form  of  human  ex- 
pression— i.e.,  the 
arm-wiggling  hippie 
dance?  You  know, 
with  Jerry  gone,  and 
all.  Deadheads  need 
something  to  do... 

"Idon'tknowifwc 
really  get  too  many 
hippies  at  our  shows." 
Gibbons  observes. 
"We  might  be  too 
noisy  for  the  hippies. 

"But  once  in  a  while,  we  get 
some  fucking  dancers,  man,"  he 


Bardo  Pond 
(w/PicQStro) 

Nov.  16 

The  Rivoli 


TORONTO'S  BEST  KEPT  SECRET 

THE  TAVERN 

at  the  Strathcona  Hotel 
60  York  Street,  below  Wellington 
4:00pm  to  2:00am,  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
pool  tables,  darts,  tournaments,  (\uart5, 
draft,  pitchers,  tasty  nibblies,     juke  box, 
b\q  screen  T.V.'s,  specialty  nights 
OPENING  FRIC^AY  SEPT.  12/97 

 under  new  manacjement  


laughs.  "We  had  this  one  guy  in  St. 
Louis,  he  was  just  dancing  and  he 
put  his  head  right  into  the  P.A. 
speaker.  The  more  dancers  like 
that  we  can  get,  the  better." 

On  second  thought,  such  dis- 
plays of  embarrassing  behaviour 
are  pert'ectly  understandable.  With 
Bardo  Pond,  recrea- 
tional pharmaceuticals 
arc  not  required  forcn- 
hanced  listening — 
they've  already  been 
absorbed  into  the 
band's  monstrous  re- 
petitive groove-athons. 
Their  third  album 
Lapsed  (Matador) 
continues  with  the  fine 
Bardo  Pond  tradition  of 
inducing  bliss  while  blasting  ear- 
drums, but  the  band  also  shows  off 
so  me  recently  acquired  edilingskills. 
The  marathon  sprawl  of  I996's 


i4/na/i/7ahas  been  pared  down  into 
digestible  pieces  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  absolutely  momentous 
1 3-minutecloser"Aldrin"),andthe 
band's  trademark  free-fiowing 
psychedeliaoften  gives  way  to  nasty 
garage-emanated  fuzz.  In  fact, 
slow-bumingjams  like  "Rux"  and 
"Green  Man"  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  Black  Sabbath  lumbering 
through  variationsof  Neil  Young's 
"Cortez  the  Killer",  proof  that  no 
matter  how  far  out  Bardo  Pond 
seeks  to  fiy,  there'sjust  no  escap- 
ing a  childhood  spent  listening  to 
classic  rock. 

"1  think  we'  reconstanlly  coming 
to  grips  with  that,"  says  Gibbon. 
"Those  two  I  Sabbath  and  Nei  I J  are 
two  of  our  favourites,  so  that's 
really  nice  of  you  to  say  that.  But  it 
always  feels  the  same — the  record 
we're  doing,  the  music  we're  do- 
ing— it  never  really  seems  that  di  f- 
ferent.  'Flux'  wasoriginally  an  18- 
minute  song,  and  the  next  tune 
['Anandasnide' j  that  comes  on  is 
actually  the  end  of  that  jam.  Wejusl 
cut  out  maybe  five  minutes  in  the 
middle  and  then  fade  back  into  the 
end  of  it.  I  don't  know  ifit  was  to 
make  it  easier  for  anybody,  but  we 
were  just  i  nto  doi  ng  songs  I  i  ke  that. 
I  actually  think  is  not  that 

much  different  \.\\-dn  Amanita." 

And  you  still  can't  understand 
what  the  hell  Sollenberger  isgoing 
on  about. 

"I  think  if  you  had  a  lyric  sheet  or 
something,  you  could  probably  pick 
it  out  a  lot  belter,"Gibbons  replies. 
"But  that  has  definitely  always  been 
a  part  of  the  way  she  handles  her 
vocals,  that  sort  of  texture.  We 
know  whatshe'ssinging,butifyou 
knew  the  lyrics...  they're  just  so 
odd.  They're  so  stream  of  con- 
sciousness, I  don't  think  you'd  un- 
derstand them  anyway." 


Cafe  'BCise  A 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Ail  Day  Breakfast  $2.99 
Lunch  and  Dinner  from  $3.99 
cappacino  •  pastry  •  pasta  •  pizza  •  curry  •  falafel 
vegetarian  •  LLBO  •  something  for  everyone! 


Your  Neighbourhood  Cafe 
Low  Prices  &  Good  Food 

673  Spadina  Ave.  (at  Sussex) 
tel:  598-5522 

Monday  -  Saturday  9am  -  9pm 


I  Sussex 


For  young  adults  who  are  children  of  intermarriage  and  are 
interested  in  exploring  their  Jewish  heritage.  Join  us  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  sessions: 

November  18  •  Jamuaiy  13  •  February  3  •  March  3 

Prograim  runs  from  7pm  to  9pm.  Registration  starts  at  6:30pm. 
University  College  Union,  Walden  Room,  79  St.  George  Street. 
Well  discuss  Holidays,  Traditions,  Israel,  History  and  more. 
Admission  is  free.  Call  416-638-7800  x798  for  more  info. 


Jewish 

Ul^^EDERATION  Campus 

Services 


.Action  Gminiltee  kr  Jewish  Continuity- 


OF  GREATER  TOROt\ITO 


Tuesday,  November  1 1,  1997 


Arts  &  Culture 


The  new  rising  Son 


THE  VARSITY  |  5 


BY  BRIAN  ELLICOTT 

It  was  easy  to  file  Toronto's  Son 
under  the  category  of  "nice  little 
power  pop  songs  played  with  a 
funk  aesthetic"  when  they  released 
I995's  Thriller.  So  easy,  in  fact, 
that  every  review  and  story  about 
the  band  mentioned  El  vis  Costello 
and  Prince.  Fair  'nuff,  says  Son 
frontman  Jason  Beck.  When  you 
perform  Purple  Rain  live  in  its' 
entirety,  you  are  asking  for  it. 

"The  fact  that  every  article 
mentioned  [Costello  and  Prince] 
after  a  while  became  something  I 
didn't  like,"  says  Beck,  sitting  with 
bass  player  Dave  Szigeti  inaCol- 
lege  Street  diner.  "It  would  have 
been  nice  to  get  a  few  of  the  other 
comparisons  but  I  think  that's 
pretty  much  true  abouiThriller.  It 
feels  like  a  long  time  ago-it  was 
only  a  year  and  a  hal  f-but  the  kind 
of  music  we're  trying  to  make 
now  would  never  be  that  easily 
pigeon-holed.  I'm  not  surprised 
there  was  that  comparison." 

Son's  second  album,  the  com- 
plex and  engaging  Wolf  stein, 
seems  destined  to  make  the  critics 
work  fora  living.  Weird-ass  skewed 
pop  albums  about  a  Jewish  com- 
poser who  runs  down  a  wolf  on  the 
road  and  becomes  convinced  that 
he  has  taken  on  its  spirit  will  do 
that.  Beck  describes  it  as  "close  as 
r  1 1  get  to  an  avant-garde  opera  for 
now."  Like  all  fiction,  Wo//i/c//i  is 
semi-autobiographical. 

'The  idea  was  sort  of  applied  in 
reverse  once  the  album  was  al- 
most fi ni shed  so  the  songs  weren '  t 
written  with  that  idea  in  mind," 
says  Beck.  "I  had  that  experience 
ofkilling  a  wolf  on  the  road  [driv- 
ing through  a  provincial  park  in 
Manitoba]  last  fall.  When  I  got 
back  I  started  to  grow  my  hair  and 
people  said  I  looked  like  a  wolf. 
Over  the  course  of  time  the  my- 
thology created  itself  and  I  noticed 
it  could  be  applied  to  these  songs. 
It's  a  concept  album  but  it  also 
became  a  convenient  way  to  mar- 
ket it." 

The  concept  album  of  yore- 
when  attention  spans  were  longer 
and  the  weed  was  higher  grade — 
has  historically  been  about  repres- 
siveanti-rock  'n'  roll  regimes,  op- 
posed only  by  a  few  souls  brave 
enough  to  pick  up  a  guitar  and 
rawk.  Orthey '  ve  been  foisted  upon 
an  unsuspecting  public  by  musi- 
cians who've  read  The  Hobbit 
too  many  times  and  have  gone  one 
toke  o  ver  the  1  ine.  Wolfstein  seems 
ambitious  incomparison. 


BIOOR  ONCMA 

SM  BLOOB  ST.  WEST  S32-46T7 


The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
every  Friday  Late  Nite 

t7&9:15  Oancehall Queen 

H7:00  Shall  We  Dance? 
^9:30  Sick 
11;30  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show 

;7:00  Shall  We  Dance? 
'9:30  411:30  Sick 

'  2:00  Chronicle  of  a 
'  Disappearance 
4:00  Sick 
7:30  Chronicle  of  a 
Disappearance 
9:30  Sick 

r7:30  Chronicle  of  a 
Disappearance 
9:30  Sick 


•  7:15  Career  Girls 
'9:30  Sick 


"^•^  7:15  Twilight  of  the  Ice  Nymphs 
9:30  Sick 


7:00  Strawberry  Relds 
r9:00  Yellow 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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"How  doyou  categorize  ambitious 
being  that  there  is  a  lot  of  great 
electronic  music  right  now  that  takes 
a  lot  of  chances?"  asks  Szigeti .  Hey, 
Dave,  it  was  meant  as  a  compli- 
ment. Beck  rides  to  the  rescue. 

"Mostly  electronic  music  is 
pretty  faceless  and  not  ambitious 
and  non-linear-I  think  I  know  what 
you  mean,"  he  says.  "Maybe  it's 
just  ambitious  for  a  major  label 
within  the  context  of  acommercial 
record.  Some  people  think  that 
Wolfstein  was  some  sort  of 
ineisterwurk  with  a  plan  behind  it 
but  that  certainly  wasn't  the  case." 

Thrillerwas  recorded  for$5000 
and  eventually  picked  up  by 
Warner  Music  Canada  for  release. 
With  a  deal  under  their  belt.  Son 


had  more  resources  and  time  to 
test,  experiment  and  generally 
screw  around. 

"Thriller  was  an  attempt  at 
making  an  album  that  would  get  a 
record  deal,"  explains  Beck. 
"Wolfstein  is  a  record  that  was 
made  when  the  record  deal  was  in 
place.  We  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  house  and  freak  out  for  two 
months.  When  you  finally  get  some 
money  to  make  an  album,  it's  more 
natural  to  want  to  stretch  yoursel  (. 
Some  people  go  the  other  way  and 
use  the  money  to  make  extremely 
commercial  product, consciously. 
I  certainly  haven't  ruled  that  out. 
Maybe  one  day  in  my  life  I  will  do 
that  but  not  this  time  around." 

Son  seem,  wel  1 ,  obsessi  ve  i n  the 


DA  REAL  TING 

with  special  guests 

FUNK  MUSCLE 
DROP  KICK  ME  JESUS 

Friday,  Mo\r.  14 
The  Manger 

10:00  pm: 

Tickets:    $5.0D  at  the  door 

Inf^i:    call  (41B)  752-9B71 
^'We  *  ir©  g^or^r^a    i^ooJc  «  •  . 


Tlioiuisaiwls  of  camlles  can  l>e  Iif  from  one, 
Ami  tlie  life  of  ilie  one  is  never  sliorteneil. 
Happiness  never  decreases  ty  temg  sliarenl. 

(From  the  Teaching  of  Buddha) 


Learn  more: 
Dharma  Friends  Gathering 

Sunday,  Nov.  16,  1997 

12:00  Noon 
Toronto  Buddhist  Church 
918  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto 


studio  but  they '  ve  learned  to  loosen 
up  on  stage.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
trying  to  reproduce  every  little 
sound  on  the  album  note-for-note. 

"Thatwouldbeignoringthe  great- 
est lesson  we  learned  from  Wolfstein 
which  was  'go  with  it',"  says  Beck. 
"For  a  while  we  tried  to  duplicate 
every  sound  that  was  on  the  record 
and  it  was  frustrating.  It  might  turn 
out  to  be  great  but  what  happened 
wasourdrummerdidn'tshowupfor 
rehearsal  so  we  asked  Dominic 
[Salole,  who  released  the  Navy 
Brown  project  last  year]  to  play 
drums,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  were 
there  again  because  we  were  just 
going  along  with  the  environment. 
We  were  letting  the  music  play  us  as 
opposed  to  us  playing  the  music. 
Live,  it's  the  exact  same  spirit  of  the 
record  but  sonical  ly  it  doesn' t  neces- 
sarily sound  muchlikeit" 

Rounding  out  the  Son  line-up  is 
Toronto  scene  veteran  Merrill 
Nisker,  who  has  just  released  his 
own  album.  Peaches.  Son  are 
becoming  more  of  an  artistic  col- 
lective than  a  simple  rock  'n'  roll 
band, claims  Szigeti. 

"It's  not  so  much  that  outside 
influences  are  gone  from  the  writ- 
ing of  this  record,  it'sjust  that  we 
have  a  more  unified  approach. 
Our  influences  are  now  each 
other,"  he  says. 

Beck  elaborates.  "We're  get- 
tingtoapointnowthat  all  ofour  solo 
projects  are  having  such  a  pro- 
found influence  on  each  other  that 
we'  re  thinking  of  banding  together 
as  some  sort  of  ultimate  super-hero 
team.  It's  been  agradual  shift  from 
Son  being  my  project  with  hired 
guns  at  the  beginning.  This  was  a 
collaboration  between  us  two," 
motioningtowardsSzigeti,"andnow 
we' ve  got  Dom  playing  drums  and 
Merrill  was  the  last  piece  of  the 
puzzletofitin." 


BY  BENJAMIN  LORD 

The  common  understanding  of 
theatre  as  'live  film'  and  film  as 
'successful  theatre'  is  wrong. 
Even  a  cursory  study  of  i  n  tluence 
and  communication  between  these 
media  shows  how  estranged  the 
supposed  twi  ns  are.  TTie  influence 
of  Pulp  Fiction  and  its  spawn  of 
'me  too'  films  has  already  spilled 
over  onto  the  stage  (recall  the 
Crows  Nest  theatre  group)  with 
debatable  results.  The  genre,  reli- 
ant on  gunplay,  jump  cuts  and 
soundtrack,  is  among  the  least 
seemly  for  stage  adaptation.  In 
Adult  Entertainment  (part  of  the 
6-p\siy  Suburban  A/o/e/sequence 
playing  at  the  Factory  Theatre), 
playwright  George  F.  Walker 
vaults  the  obvious  challenges  of 
this  translation  while  tripping  on 
the  subtler  ones. 

The  plot  of  Adult  Entertain- 
ment is  a  knotted  mess  of  motives 
between  two  bad  cops,  a  fallen 
public  attorney  and  an  abandoned 
wife  looking  for  an  i  mpossible  rec- 
onciliation.  All  fourpossesssome 
combination  of  armed,  desperate 
and  suicidal  tendencies  through- 
out the  play  and,  yes,  this  Tarantino 
recipe  provides  entertainment  and 
excitement  throughout.  But  in  tak- 
ing characters  from  the  social  cusp, 
a  play  wright  chooses  certain  drama 
at  the  risk  of  irrelevance.  The  best 


tllms  of  the  genre  overcame  this 
by  moving  from  the  implausible 
conflicts  of  the  underworld  to  gen- 
eral and,  uncomfortably  overt,  ob- 
servations on  the  human  condition, 
morality  and  so  on.  If  Pulp  Fic- 
tion's plot-lines  didn't  have  their 
eerie,  moral  conclusions  and  rel- 
evant sidebarphilosophies,  it  would 
have  been  just  another  slide  show 
ofabsurditieslike  Wayne 's  World 
or  Gregg  Araki's  Nowhere.  Un- 
fortunately, Walker'scontentdoes 
not  transcend  the  bad-cop/worse- 
cop  silliness  and  is  barely  percep- 
tible after  the  first  scene. 

The  story  behind  the  Subur- 
ban Motel  series  has  been  told 
innumerable  times  as  "George  F. 
Walker' s  triumphant  return  to  the 
stage"  and  as  the  last,  best  hope 
for  the  near-bankrupt  Factory 
Theatre.  Whiletheepicdramaof 
drawing  Walker  out  of  retirement 
and  rehearsing  six  plays  in  tight 
rotation  on  a  tighter  budget  may 
be  material  enough  for  a  seventh 
play  in  the  cycle,  I  certainly  hope 
it  isn' t  what  has  swayed  the  main- 
stream press  into  lauding  this  se- 
ries with  four  and  five  star  rat- 
ings. The  entertainment  value  is 
there,  yes,  and  the  actors'  excite- 
ment spreads  to  the  audience  like 
a  static  charge,  but  this  is  still  a 
bad  play  or,  at  best,  a  mediocre 
movie  made  great  by  our  low 
expectations  of  theatre. 
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NE  year  ago,  in  nearby  Hamil- 
iton,  Ted  Bader  was  playing 
'  againsthisoldteam.lhc  York 
Yeomen,  for  the  provincial 
university  water  polo  championship. 

It  was  the  strangest  of  circumstances 
for  Ted.  For  two  seasons,  he  was  part  of 
a  York  team  which  was  eliminated  from 
the  playoffs  twice  by  the  U  of  T  Varsity 
Blues.  Now  playing  for  U  of  T,  he  was 
about  to  be  eliminated  from  the  post- 
season by  the  team  he  had  just  left.  The 
Blues  are  down  1 1  - 1 0,  with  a  handful  of 
seconds  to  go. 

A  play  designed  for  his  teammate  goes 
awry,  and  suddenly  Ted  ends  up  with  the 
ball.  The  clock  ticks  down  to  three  sec- 
onds left. 

Two  seconds  later,  the  game  is  tied. 
Eventually,  the  Blues  go  on  to  win. 

It  was  a  memorable  goal  by  any  stand- 
ard, and  for  Ted,  it  led  to  his  first  ever 
championship.  But  as  much  as  the  one 
second  defined  his  career  in  university 
water  polo,  it  was  a  level-headed  attitude 
and  a  lifetime  of  perseverance  that  got 
him  to  that  moment. 

TED  started  playing  water  polo  1 0 
years  ago,  when  his  mom's  friend 
enrolled  her  child  along  with  Ted 
and  his  brother  in  the  local  program  in 
Guelph.  Early  on,  he  learned  most  of  his 
lessons  the  hard  way,  competing  against 
kids  four  years  older  than  him. 

"1  got  beat  up  on  as  a  little  kid,"  recalls 
Ted.  "I  didn't  like  it  at  the  time,  but  about 
three  or  four  years  later,  I  started  making 
some  provincial  teams  and  some  junior 
national  teams  and  that's  where  the  ex- 
perience helped  me  out  a  lot,  because  all 
of  a  sudden  I  knew  how  to  play  at  a 
higher  level  than  most  of  the  kids  my 
own  age." 

Apparently,  the  talent  still  couldn't 
prevent  anyone  from  making  fun  of  Ted, 
who  was  a  veritable  stick-figure  at  6' 2" 
and  1 20  pounds  back  in  grade  9.  "I  was 
a  beanpole,"  laughs  Ted,  who  is  now 
listed  at  6'4"  and  200  pounds  (his  coach, 
Peter  Lohasz,  thinks  it's  less).  "I  was  the 
skinniest  guy  and  they  always  made  fun 
of  me  because  I  was  a  little  string  bean. 

"And  I  guess  I  had  these  long  arms. . . 
they  called  mc  'Tentacles'  and  stuff  like 
that.  But  the  long  arms  helped  me  a  lot." 

The  arms  most  likely  helped  Ted  with 
basketball  and  volleyball,  two  sports 
which  he  also  played  throughout  high 
school.  Eventually,  however,  he  gave  up 
those  sports  to  dedicate  himself  further 


to  water  polo. 

When  it  came  time  to  pick  a  univer- 
sity, Ted  initially  decided  to  go  to 
McGill,  as  the  national  team  was  cen- 
tralized in  Montreal.  A  coaching  change, 
however,  caused  the  team  to  re-central- 
ize in  Toronto,  sending  Ted  back  to 
square  one.  Eventually,  he  chose  lo  go 
to  York. 

Initially,  Ted  liked  his  new  university 
a  lot.  "In  terms  of  school.  I  had  a  great 
time  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun."  he  says.  As 
well  he  helped  York's  water  polo  squad 
turn  four  years  of  losing  into  an  unde- 
feated season,  which  was  eventually 
ended  by  U  of  T. 

But  as  fate  would  have  it.  the  team  re- 
centralized  again,  this  lime  in  downtown 
Toronto.  Ted  moved  downtown  to  keep 
close  to  the  national  squad,  and  inevita- 
bly he  became  familiar  with  the  long 
commute  to  the  campus  of  York.  Even- 
tually, leading  two  different  lives  in  two 
different  parts  of  the  city  took  its  toll. 

"I  wasn't  really  motivated  for  school 
at  all,"  remembers  Ted,  who  took  only 
three  courses  at  the  time.  "I  kind  of 
slacked  off  a  bit  and  concentrated  a  lot 
more  on  water  polo."  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  endured  another  heartbreak- 
ing loss  in  the  playoffs  that  year,  as  his 
team  was  eliminated  from  the  post-sea- 
son by  U  of  T  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row. 

Something  needed  to  change. 

THAT  change  materialized  last 
year,  when  Ted  transferred  to  U 
of  T.  Now  that  his  education  and 
his  national  team  commitments  were  in 
one  place,  life  was  a  lot  easier.  As  well, 
Ted  switched  out  of  kinesiology  and  into 
a  double  major  in  biology  and  archaeol- 
ogy ("1'  ve  been  a  history  buff  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  and  now  I'm  actually 
getting  credit  for  it!")  and  found  his 
studies  fulfilling  once  again. 

On  the  water  polo  front,  he  didn't  miss 
a  beat  either,  despite  transferring  over 
from  U  of  T's  enemy-for-eternity.  "It's 
kind  of  funny,  because  the  year  before,  I 
was  always  training  with  them — even 
though  I  was  with  York — because  I  was 
down  here  training  with  the  national 
team.  I  knew  most  of  them  so  it  wasn't 
too  much  of  a  problem,  and  they  realized 
I  was  going  to  help  their  team."  And  help 
he  did,  especially  on  offence,  as  he  led 
the  league  in  scoring. 

"He  really  wants  to  score,"  remarked 
last  year's  captain  Rob  Clark,  who  is  now 


playing  for  Western.  "He  doesn't  slump 
on  defence  and  be  lazy  or  anything,  but 
when  he's  down  on  offence  he  wants  to 
put  the  ball  in  the  net.  There  have  been 
ti  mes  i  n  my  water  polo  career  that  I  haven '  t ; 
I  was  thinking  too  much  about  defence  or 
thinking  more  about  passing.  I  think  it 
takes  away  from  your  game." 

However,  it  was  learning  how  to 
perform  efficiently  in  these  other  areas 
that  allowed  Bader  to  excel.  "He  defi- 
nitely tried  to  do  too  much  when  he 
was  with  York,  but  that's  the  way  he 
was  coached,"  says  U  of  T  head  coach 
Peter  Lohasz.  "Now  he  realizes  that  if 
people  are  double-teaming  him,  then 
he  will  be  able  to  kick  the  ball  out  to  his 
teammates,  and  ultimately,  that  makes 
him  more  open.  He's  willing  to  use  his 
teammates  and  he's  willing  to  pass  the 
ball.  Once  he  grasped  those  concepts 
he  became  a  greater  threat  in  the  wa- 
ter." 

It  took  until  the  closing  stages  of  last 
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Ted  Bader  (second  from  bot- 
tom) works  his  magic  from 
the  centre  position. 


year's  championship  final  for  Ted  to 
fully  appreciate  this,  however.  He  was 
held  to  only  one  goal  for  the  first  27 
minutes  of  the  match,  but  when  he  had 
his  chance — which  was  created  by  York's 
expectation  that  teammate  Peter 
Smiechowski  was  going  to  shoot — he 
made  sure  he  converted  on  it.  "I  just 
threw  it  as  hard  as  I  could  and  it  went 
in. . .  it  wasn't  even  a  very  accurate  shot, 
it  just  surprised  everyone  more  than  any- 
thing," recalls  Ted. 

When  he  thinks  about  how  he  felt  at 
the  time,  he  can' t  draw  any  comparisons. 
"It  was  amazing.  Even  though  it  tied  the 
game,  I  knew  that  was  it...  It  was  just  a 
thrill  to  know  we  could  come  back  against 
any  odds.  It's  a  feelingof  empowerment, 
it  really  is." 

The  confidence  showed  in  the  over- 
time period.  York  scored  two  goals  to 
take  an  early  13-11  lead,  but  Ted  took 
charge  again,  replying  with  two  goals  of 
his  own  to  tie  the  game,  setting  the  stage 
for  Smiechowski's  game-winner  with 
41  seconds  left. 

After  two  years  of  heartbreak  as  a 
member  of  the  Yeomen,  Ted  had  fi- 
nally won  a  championship  with  U  of  T. 
At  the  time,  however,  he  still  couldn't 
bask  in  the  glory.  "The  look  0|Hheir 
faces,  it  made  me  feel  subdued,"  says 
Ted.  "1  was  really  happy  that  I  finally 
won  it  for  myself,  yet  there  were  13 
guys  that  I  knew  and  I'd  taken  away 
their  chance." 

IT'S  a  year  later  and  Ted  is  co-captain 
of  the  Blues,  along  with  fellow  vet- 
eran Som  Seif.  "It's  not  too  demand- 
ing." Ted  says  of  his  experience  so  far. 
"If  were  a  captain  or  not.  I  think  I'd  try  to 
fulfill  that  leadership  role  in  the  poo\ 
anyway,  because  I  know  I  can  play  at  a 
high  level." 

Ted  has  also  become  the  model  of 
sportsmanship  as  well.  In  the  water,  he 
alternates  between  the  demanding  cen- 
tre-defence and  centre-forward  positions 
(collectively  known  as  the  "hole")  and 
while  the  play  in  that  area  of  the  pool 
tends  to  get  dirty  at  times,  Ted  tries  his 
best  to  stay  away  from  it.  "I  get  criticized 
by  my  water  polo  coach  on  the  national 
team  for  being  too  passive,"  he  says. 
"But  I  won't  hit  people.  If  I  get  hit  in  the 
water  I  retaliate  by  scoring,  that's  my 
way  of  getting  even." 

Lohasz  finds  this  admirable  in  his  star 
player.  "I  think  he's  a  positive  role  model 
in  the  water  for  his  teammates.  He's  in  a 


position  where  he  physically  gets  beaten, 
but  he  has  the  temperament  to  deal  with 
that. 

"He's  a  gifted  athlete  too...  but  he 
doesn't  Haunt  it  in  your  face,  he  doesn't 
push  hard  to  make  himself  look  better. 
Those  are  the  qualities  I  look  for  as  a 
coach.  I  appreciate  having  leaders  like 
that  because  it  just  makes  my  job  that 
much  simpler." 

One  of  those  jobs  is  securing  a  second 
straight  provincial  banner  for  U  of  T, 
something  that  Ted  thinks  his  team  has  a 
good  chance  of  accomplishing. 

"We  have  an  excellent  team,  and  it's 
more  of  a  team  this  year  than  last.  We' ve 
played  better  together  this  year,  we've 
been  focusing  on  defence  and  I  think 
it's  unmatched  in  the  league.  When 
we're  on,  we  can  stop  anybody,"  he 
says. 

"I  think  it's  our  championship  to  lose. 
As  long  as  we  play  well,  we'll  bring  the 
banner  home." 

And  what  if  they  meet  York  in  the 
playoffs? 

"It's  not  the  same,"  says  Ted.  "This 
time  I've  been  out  of  there  a  year — I 
don '  t  feel  the  same  compassion  or  empa- 
thy for  them. 

"And  we're  going  to  beat  them.  I'll 
have  no  regrets  about  how  they're  going 
to  take  it." 

If  any  doubts  remained  about  his  alle- 
giance to  U  of  T,  they  pretty  much  disap- 
peared at  that  moment. 

AS  for  the  future,  Bader's  main 
focus  is  on  the  1999  Pan-Am's 
in  Winnipeg  and  the  2000  Ol- 
ympic Games  in  Sydney.  Afterwards,  he 
would  like  to  do  some  graduate  work  in 
archaeology,  but  not  before  pursuing  a 
professional  water  polo  career  in  Eu- 
rope. Playing  in  a  France  or  Holland 
might  be  in  the  cards — the  latter  would 
be  ideal  for  Ted,  who  is  of  Dutch  origin 
and  has  a  dual  citizenship. 

"I  love  the  fact  that  I  could  make  a 
living  off  water  polo.  It's  a  goal  of  mine, 
to  say,  'Yeah,  I  lived  off  water  polo  for  a 
few  years  of  my  life,'"  saysTed,  smiling. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  for  a  career.  It's 
just  for  a  couple  of  years  to  get  out  there, 
see  the  world,  make  some  cash  and  play 
some  polo.  I've  always  had  that  dream 
the  last  six  years,  and  hopefully  it'  11  be  a 
reality  soon. 

"But  I  have  to  get  my  education  first," 
Bader  adds.  "I  won't  go  until  that  hap- 
pens." 
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INTRAMURALnofes 


for  the  week  ending  Nov.  7 

in  women's  basketball, 

Lara  Tessaro's  23  points  led 
the  way  for  Victoria,  which 
won  60-54  over  Erindale  in 
Division  I  play.  Kim  Young 
had  21  points  in  a  losing 
cause. 

In  women's  soccer,  Farah 
Ahmed  had  two  in  UTM's  4- 

0  shutout  over  UC  in  Division 

1  play. 

In  women's  ice  hockey,  a 

pair  of  goals  by  Many 
Hassard  helped  power  the 
Meds  to  a  3-2  win  over  Phar- 
macy/PHE.  Wendy  Haslett 
and  Sheryl  Bunting  both 
turned  in  two-goal  perform- 
ances in  UTM's  5-0  shutout 
over  OlSE/Grad/Skule. 

ki  men's  soccer,  Andrew 
Kurt  scored  three  goals  as 
the  SMC  Saints  shut  out  AC 
Law  7-0  in  a  division  II  match- 
up. 

In  men's  basketball,  Lance 
Strand  and  Colin  Hwang  had 
21  points  each  in  UTM  A's 
85-40  win  over  Dents  Drillers 
in  Division  I  action...  Mean- 
while, in  Division  III  play, 
Andrew  Davidge  scored  15 
points  in  Victoria's  33-27  win 
over  Knox. 

In  men's  Ice  hockey,  Dave 
Currie  scored  two  goals  to 
allow  UTM  to  tie  Woodsworth 


A  2-2  in  Division  I  play...  Tim 
Gauthier  scored  two  goals  in 
PHE  Ninjas  5-2  wiin  over  En- 
gineering A...  Shane  Pearson 
and  Kris  Sown  each  had  one 
goal  and  three  assists  in  the 
Maple  Laws'  narrow  4-3  win 
over  UTM  2,..  In  Division  IV 
play,  Rob  Piccione  scored 
both  Scarborough  R  goals  in 
a 2-1  win  over  Econ/lnnis...  In 
Division  V  action,  David 
Dilworth's  two  goals  and  one 
assist  helped  the  SGS  Meds 
trounce  the  Victoria  Canucks 
7-1. 

PLAYOFF  SCORES  AND 
SCHEDULES 

COED  VOLLEYBALL 

Round  of  16:  Pharmacy  C 
def.  Vic  2-0  (15-11,  15-1); 
PHE  def.  Music  2-1  (15-7, 
13-15,  15-5);  PT/OT  A  def. 
Trinity  (default);  SMC  def. 
Law  2-0  (15-1 1,1 5-11);  Phar- 
macy A  def.  Pharmacy  D  2-0 
(15-3,  15-9);  Medicine  def. 
Wycliffe  2-1(1 5-9, 12-15,11- 
3);  Pharmacy  B  def. 
Woodsworth  Wolfpack  2-0 
(15-11,  15-12);  Shanksters 
def.  PT/OT  C  2-0  (15-11,15- 
4) 

Quarterfinals  (Monday  at 

SportsGym):PharmacyAvs. 

Medicine,  Pharmacy  B  vs. 
Shanksters;  Pharmacy  C  vs. 
PHE,  PT/OT  A  vs  SMC 

OTHER  SCORES 


COED  BASKETBALL 

Trinity  54  Victoria/Music  18; 
PHE  46  Law  44;  Woodswroth 
38  New  Gnus  30;  New  I  45 
OlSE  38;  Pharamcy  A  87 
ROCSAUT  30 

WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL 

Division  I:  Erindale  60  Victo- 
ria 54 

Division  II:  Dentistry  34  Phar- 
macy 7;  PT/OT  31  UTM-B  13 

WOMEN'S  SOCCER 

Division  I:  UTM  4  UC  0 

WOMEN'S  FIELD  HOCKEY 

Division  l:UTM  3  Pharmacy  2 

WOMEN'S  ICE  HOCKEY 

Meds  3  Pharmacy/PHE  2; 
UTM  5  OlSE/Grad/Skule  0 

MEN'S  SOCCER 

Division  I:  Meds  1  Trinity  A  0 
Division  II:  Dentistry  2  MBA  1 
Division  III:  SMC  Saints  7  AC 
Law  0 

MEN'S  VOLLEYBALL 

Division  I:  Skule  A  def.  UC  A 
2-0  (15-7,  15-7) 
Division  II:  Law  def.  SMC  2-1 
(12-15,  15-5,  15-11);  Phar- 
macy def.  Meds  2-0  (1 5-2, 1 5- 
5);  UTM  B  def  Pharmacy  B  2- 
1  (15-8,  11-15,  15-11) 
Division  III:  Pharmacy  C  def. 


JSU  2-0  (15-1,  15-2) 

MEN'S  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

Division  I:  UTM  26  Meds  1 2 
Division  II:  Law-ng  Bomb- 
ers 19  Aerospace  13;  Phar- 
macy 18  Trinity  6 

MEN'S  RUGBY 

Meds  40  UC  5;  Law  5  Skule 
B  0;  Innis  31  Skule  AO 

MEN'S  BASKETBALL 

Division  I:  UTM-A  85  Dents 
Drillers  40;  Skule-A  80  Law- 
160;  PHE70SMC-A  64;  Vic- 
toria 72  New  60 
Division  II:  KCUTSA  50 
Meds  47;  Toronto  36  Archi- 
tecture 30;  Blues  Brothers 
70  Erindale  B  34;  Pharmacy 
A  72  Woodsworth  Wolfpack 
22 

Division  III:  Pharmacy-B  68 
Meds  B  20;  Victoria  33  Knox 
27 

MEN'S  ICE  HOCKEY 

Division  I:  Woodsworth-A  2 
UTM  2;  PHE  Ninjas  5  Engi- 
neering-A  2 

Division  II:  Maple  Laws  4 
UTM-2  3;  MBAces  3  Phar- 
macy 1;  Scarborough-B  2 
SMC-BO 

Division  llhTrinity  T-Hounds 
5  UC  Hanson  Brothers  4 
Division  IV:Scarborough-R 
2  Econ/lnnis  1 ;  OlSE/UT  5 
SGS  Phys  Chem  4 
Division  V:SGS  Meds  7  Vic- 
toria Canucks  1 


VANIER  CUP  GIVEAWAY 

Who  was  the  MVP  in  the  1993  Vanier  Cup  final 
(the  last  time  the  Blues  won  the  national 
championship)? 

The  first  three  people  to  answer  this  question  correctly  will  win  one  pair  of  tickets  to  this  year's 

Vanier  Cup  at  SkyDome,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  22. 


The 

WiegEind 
Lecture  Series 


FACULTY  OF 
ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


Women  in  the  Scientific 

World 

Postcolonial  Science  and  Technology  Studies: 

What  are  the  gender  issues? 

Sandra  Harding  ~  UCLA 

Wednesday,  November  12,  1997  @  8:00  pm 

Gendered  Alternative  Styles  in  Engineering 

MoNiQUE  Prize  ~  Carleton  /  U.  of  Ottawa 

Wednesday,  November  19,  1997  @  8:00  pm 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium  ~  1  King's  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 

Free  public  lectures  -  for  further  information  call:  (416)  978-7253 

The  Wiegand  Foundation  Lecture  Series  is  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  ~  University  of  Toronto 


U  of  T  goalkeeper  Theo  Zagar  was  named  CIAU  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  men's  soccer  this  past  weekend.  In 
the  regular  season  he  recorded  eight  shutouts  in  12 
games  leading  the  Blues  to  a  first  place  record  of  8-3- 
1 .  He  was  also  selected  as  the  Ontario  MVP. 


Have  you  seen 
The  Field  of  Dreams" 
or  "Eight  Men  Out"? 
Then  you  will  know 
what  we  are  about. 


Enjoy  our  satellte  programming  ~  over  50  monitors. 
Pool,  games,  great  music  and  much  more  

Legendary  for  -  fun,  food  and  sports 

Free  GRAND  Opening  Passes  Find  Out  When!!! 

^  (416)596-2171 

iosio^ej^  Shoeless  Joe's 

401  King  Street  West  (Spadina)     (416)  596-2171 


CAPUCCI 

SALON  *  SPA 

Salon*  spa 

2254  Bloor  St.  W.,  Bloor  West  ViUage 
(416)  766-3287  (800)  974-1177 

Salon 

132  Cumberland  St.,  Yorkville 
(416)  964-7800  (888)  964-7800 

Student  discounts  available 

Models  needed  for  educational 
JL.       classes.  Call  for  more  JL. 
^  information.  ^ 


A  Sebastian  Grand  Salon 


1  8  THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Tuesday,  November  1  1,  1997 


Discovering  the  intricacies  of  wrestling 


BY  ZOE  FELLER 


"It's  a  game  of  finesse,  tactics, 
speed  and  agility,"  says  U  of  T 
wrestler  Teresa  Piotrowski — not 
exactly  the  image  that  springs  to 
mind  when  someone  mentions 
the  word  "wrestling."  In  fact,  what 
I  envisioned  was  something  more 
WWF-style:  big  hairy  men  jump- 
ing in  and  out  of  a  ring  and  on  and 
off  their  opponents'  heads.  It  did 
not  involve  any  women  and  it 
certainly  didn't  involve  any  fi- 
nesse. 

But  then  I  remembered  another 
image  of  wrestling  that  I  saw  on 
TV  the  other  day:  Bailey  from 
Parly  of  Five  in  a  nice,  tight  leo- 
tard, rolling  around  on  a  mat  inti- 
mately entwined  with  an  anony- 
mous opponent.  "I  heard  about 
Bailey  in  Party  of  Five,"  Teresa 
said  to  me  when  I  visited  her  team 
at  practice.  "That  was  real  wres- 
tling— varsity  stuff.  Some  of  the 
rules  might  be  slightly  different 
with  the  American  system,  but 
that's  what  we  have  here. 

"None  of  that  WWF,  no  ulti- 
mate fighting.  Professional  wres- 
tling is  a  show.  Some  people  don't 
believe  it,  but  it  is  a  show.  It  is 
based  on  wrestling  stuff,  but  they 
add  in  their  killer  moves.  It  used 
to  be  more  like  the  real  thing,  but 
not  anymore." 

I  began  to  watch  the  mix  of 
guys  and  girls  rolling  around  on 
the  mats  together.  They  were  a 
complete  mix  of  body  sizes,  builds 
and  ages  all  scrimmaging  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  newly-ap- 
pointed head  coach,  Kimin  Kim. 

Five  years  ago,  there  was  no- 
body rolling  around  on  these 
mats — the  U  of  T  wrestling  club 
had  folded  by  then.  It  was  re- 
formed by  a  couple  of  students 
who  raised  funding  and  support 


forintercollegiate  competition.  At 
the  same  time,  they  opened  it  up  to 
the  local  community,  which  al- 
lowed the  students  to  train  with 
more  experienced  athletes  from 
outside. 

Teresa  is  one  of  the  veterans 
on  the  team.  Last  season,  her  first 
competing  under  the  U  of  T  ban- 
ner, she  won  gold  at  the  Canadian 
university  championships  in  the 
57kg  category. 

Out  of  curiosity,  I  ask  Teresa, 
would  she  be  able  to  beat  the  guys 
on  the  team? 

"Right  now?  Some  of  them, 
yes!"  she  laughed. 

She  should  be  used  to  wrestling 
with  guys.  When  Piotrowski  first 
started  wrestling,  she  was  the  only 
girl  on  her  high  school  team,  so 
when  there  were  no  girls  to  fight 
she  would  fight  guys.  That  didn't 
last  for  long.  "There  was  that  whole 
controversy  thing  aboutagirl  wres- 
tling guys,"  recalls  Piotrowski. 
'The  next  year  the  authorities  said 
no  more  girls  against  guys.  I  could 
wrestle,  but  only  if  there  were  girls 
to  wrestle  again.st,  and  of  course 
there  weren't." 

So  an  enforced  resting  period 
followed  before  she  went  to 
McMastcr  to  study  kinesiology. 
She  took  up  wrestling  there  in  her 
second  year  and  continued  here 
where  she  is  studying  physi- 
otherapy. 

Joining  her  for  practice  is  an- 
other promising  female  wrestler, 
rookie  Zuzka  Ecerova.  Zuzka 
joined  the  team  through  a  differ- 
ent route — she  came  to  practices 
when  she  was  at  high  school,  and 
when  it  came  to  choosing  a  uni- 
versity, she  had  an  added  reason 
for  coming  to  U  of  T. 

Both  Zuzka  and  Teresa  are  of 
petite  build  and,  on  first  impres- 
sions, could  be  knocked  over  by 


"Subversive 
[unV  < 

.The  Times,  London 


I  "Absolutely 
hilarious/" 

^^^^'e  Varsity 


THE 

COMPLEAT 
WORKS 
WLLM 

(Abridged)  
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The  3;P  Historic 
Bathurst  street  Theatre 

736  Bathurst  Street  at  BlOOr  (Great  parking  across  from  theatre) 

   I  ^    ^    ^    ^    CiinuD  Discounts: 


"You  have  to  be  comfortable  with  who  you  are,"  says  one  wrestler. 


a  strong  gust  of  wind.'But  Zuzka 
is  a  strong  prospect  for  the  future 
and  Teresa,  on  the  heels  of  last 
year's  success,  is  currently  the 
number-two  ranked  woman  in 
Canada. 

I  asked  them  how  the  sport 
works,  and  how  they  survive. 

'There's  two  different  styles: 
freestyle  where  you  can  do  any- 
thing to  get  your  opponent  on  the 
ground  or  Greco-Roman  when 
you  can't  touch  their  legs,"  ex- 
plained Teresa.  At  the  university 
level ,  all  the  tournaments  are  free- 
style, but  the  Greco-Roman  form 
of  wrestling  does  appear  at  the 
Olympics. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  set  moves 
that  wrestlers  use  to  get  their  op- 
ponentson  the  mat,  such  as  throw- 
ing over  the  shoulder,  and  trap- 
ping the  legs  or  ankles.  "You 
have  to  set  your  opponent  up,  it's 
a  tactical  game,"  she  continued. 
"I'll  be  thinking:  "I'm  going  to 
make  you  move  that  foot  forward 


without  you  realizing  what  I'm 
going  for.' 

"You've  got  to  have  a  good 
sense  of  where  your  body  is  in 
space  and  you  can  pick  that  up. 
You  see  people  who  are  just  be- 
ginning and  they  have  no  idea. 
They '  re  flopping  everywhere,  but 
as  you  progress,  you  get  a  better 
mat  sense,  a  bet- 
ter spatial  aware- 
ness." 

So  the  pri- 
mary target  is  to 
get  your  oppo- 
nent on  the  mat, 
and  once  they 're 
on  the  floor, 
points  are  scored 
by  moving  or  tilling  them  through 
90  degrees.  Extra  points  are 
awarded  for  holding  them  in  that 
position  for  11  ve  seconds  and  once 
the  referee  awards  that  bonus, 
you  can  drop  them,  tilt  them  again 
and  get  even  more  points. 

In  competition,  there  are  10 


Weight  and  sheer 
Strength  prove  to  be 
very  insignificant  in 

the  games  them- 
selves— rather,  skill  is 
more  important. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


weight  categories  for  men  and  six 
more  in  the  women's  division, 
which  explains  the  huge  variety 
of  shapes  and  sizes  of  people 
training  on  the  mats.  Even  so, 
weight  and  sheer  strength  prove 
to  be  very  insignificant  in  the 
games  themselves — rather,  skill 
is  more  important. 

Watch- 
ing the  practices 
on  the  mat  made 
me  want  to  have 
a  go.  They 
looked  like  my 
sister  and  Ifight- 
ing  when  we 
were  about  10 
years  old. 
"Exactly,"  says  Dave  French, 
a  third-year  political  science  ma- 
jor who  is  the  only  male  wrestler 
remaining  from  last  year's  team. 
"Remember  how  exhausting  that 
was'.'  Imagine  keeping  that  going 
for  five  minutes  with  no  time- 
outs. I  think  wrestling  is  the  most 
gruelling  sport  of  all." 

I  guess  I'd  get  knocked  over 
and  pinned  in  five  seconds  flat? 

"Probably,  but  give  it  a  week. 
When  you  first  look  at  a  high  level 
of  wrestling,  you  don' t  understand 
what  they're  doing  and  it  looks 
really  complicated.  Within  a  week 
of  coming  to  practices,  I'm  confi- 
dent you  would  understand  the 
basics,  understand  the  goal  of 
wrestling  and  come  to  like  it." 

It  must  be  quite  a  dangerous 
sport,  though.  But  French,  who 
has  been  wrestling  since  he  was 


12,  disagrees.  "I've  never  been 
badly  hurt.  I  had  knee  surgery, 
but  that  was  caused  by  a  long- 
term  injury.  Any  moves  that  put 
undue  pressure  on  a  joint  is  ille- 
gal anyway,  as  is  neck  pressure. 

"You'll  always  get  bumps  and 
bruises,  and  there  is  this  problem 
with  ringworm.  The  fungus  that 
causes  athletes  foot  is  spread  on 
the  mats  at  tournaments  and  that 
can  cause  a  pretty  unpleasant  skin 
rash,  but  there's  never  anything 
serious." 

After  1  get  over  the  unpleasant 
image  of  ringworm  and  rashes, 
there's  another  side  to  wrestling 
that  takes  getting  used  to — there's 
something  very  funny  about  grown 
men  rolling  around  with  their  limbs 
entwined.  I  tried  to  behave  myself, 
but  I  couldn't  avoid  asking  about 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  sport.  It 
was  obviously  a  comment  French 
had  heard  once  or  twice  before. 

"Well,  you  do  have  to  be  com- 
fortable with  who  you  are,"  he 
replied.  "But  it  is  just  like  any 
other  sport  really." 

And  it  is,  if  any  other  sport  has 
grown  men  and  women  rolling 
around  on  the  floor  wearing  tight 
leotards,  fighting  to  knock  their 
opponent  down. 

Regardless,  it  is  a  sport  of  tac- 
tics, speed  of  mind  and  of  feet 
and  to  that  extent  it  is  like  any 
other  sport. 

You  can  take  in  some  wrestling 
action  at  the  Toronto  Open  this 
Saturday  at  the  Athletic  Centre, 
at  9  p.m. 


L/i-NILE 

I  T  E  C  L  U  B  ^ 

PUB  HTTE .  2.50  WEDNESDAY^ 

360  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST  (BETWEEN  51>ADINA  &«TE|) 


1                    WHY  PAY  $2,50  COVER? 

GET  ON  THE  GUEST  LIST  AND  PAY  $T  .00  COVERI 

CALL  YOUR  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE: 

faculty  of  Engineering 

630-2862 

Inoil  Colleg* 

MaysJsi 

599-9951 

t^lt*  Colitse 

Prijka 

242-6707 

1          linivereity  Co!l«3e 

AluKay 

599-2153. 

1          Victoria  College 

Melissa 

599-4822 

1         Woodiwonh  College 

Al 

925-1411 

LIST  SERVICES  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  COLL 
,  -  ,  Emmarm«t;%frindale,  KirK?*P.  Regis, 


BAY  -  'WELLESLEY 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

^  '  ^    A  MEMBER  OF  THE  IHCS  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

984  Bay  St.,  Suite  100  (416)  929-1900 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 
WALK-INS  WKLCOMK 


THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  SITE 


•  Family  Practice 

•  Gynecology 

•  Dermatology 

•  Cardiology 

•  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 

•  Family  Planning 

•  Physiotherapy 

•  Pregnancy  Tests 

•  Acupuncture 

•  Sports  Medicine 


« Osteoporosis  Rehab 

•  Bone  Mineral  Density  Testing 

•  S.  T.  D.  Testing 

•  X-Ray  &  Ultrasound 

•  Minor  Surgery 

•  Laboratory 

•  Counselling 

•  Pulmonary  Function 

•  Immunizations 

•  Well  Woman  Care 


Wellesley 


We  are  located  on  the  Northwest  comer  of  Bay  &  Wellesley 

Open  Monday  -  Thursday:  9  am  -  7  pm;  Friday:  9  am-  6  pm 


RELIABLE  DRL'C;  MART  966-4111  VV<  deliver! 


Tuesday,  November  11, 1997 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25 .  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto  Baha'i 
Centre.  288BloorSt.West  at  Huron. 944-3636. 
Allarevk-elcome. 

LGBTOUT 

Lesbians,  Gays,  Bisexuals  Transgendered  of 
U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for  info:  Social 
events  (Tues  &  Thurs  coffee  &  Friday  social) 
Support  groups,  MediaCollective,&  the  Queer 
Resistance!  Lgbout@caiTipuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/lgbout/ 


BOOTS  "CATERPILLAR" 

Brown,  size  9,  Man,  New.  Paid  $  1 49,  sold  $49. 
924-5439. 


Helpwanted 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW 
YEARS!! 

Travel  FREE  by  organizing  small  groups  to 
Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 
We  also  have  great  Ski  trips!  Call 
BREAKAWAYTOURS  @416-974-9774Ext. 
310  for  FREE  promo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 

MAILBOXES  ETC. 

401  /Dufferin  location  seeking  Sales  Assoc  / 
Customer  Ser.  to  work  part-ti  me  days.  Duties 
also  include  photocopying,  faxing,  some  light 
computer  work  and  customer  service  etc. 
Should  have  cashier  and  sales  exper.  Please 
fax  resume  at  905-629-002 1  between  4pm-  8pm. 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 

Center  is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  for  GMAT,  LSAT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  ORE  courses.  Fax  resume 
and  cover  letter  with  scores  to  Jessica  &  Chet. 
(416)967-0771. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Wrappers  -  Creative  customer  service  oriented 
individuals,  locations  -  Downtown  Toronto, 
Mississauga.  Managers  to  $8.25  /hour  -(- 
bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7. 15 /hour.  Full/Part 
time,  December  1-24. 416-536-5578. 

SKIERS  AND  BOARDERS 
WANTED 

Collingwood  private  ski  club  requires 
volunteers  to  assist  in  race  crew  program  on 
weekends,  in  exchange  for  free  ski  privileges. 
Training  provided.  Beginners  welcome.  For 
infonration  call  (905)  457-4900. 

ONE  HOUR  PHOTO  LAB 

Downtown  -  requires  P/T  help.  Experience 
preferred.  Fax  resume:  928- 1 023. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  WANTED 

A  major  Canadian  motorsports  publication 
has  an  opening  fora  full-time  Assistant  Editor. 
Duties  include  copy  editing  and  proofreading, 
event  and  news  reporting  and  some  design 
and  layout.  Job  will  involve  extensive  travel, 
primarily  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Interested 
individuals  should  be  motor  racing  fans,  be 
willing  to  work  irregular  hours  and  have  basic 
word  processing  skills.  Knowledge  of  Adobe 
Pagemaker  would  be  an  asset.  Please  send 
resumes  to  Inside  Track  Motorsport  News, 
185  Carlton  Street,  Toronto  ON  M5A  2K7  or 
call4l6-962-7223. 

CHOLESTEROL  AND 
DIABETES 

Research  Studies  requiring  24  to  48  hour 
hospital  admission  and  a  subsequent  half  day 
visit  Males  only  18  to  40  yrs,  healthy,  not 
overweight,  pays  $300  to  $400  (depending  on 
the  study).  Call  Pat  at  340-3277  between  8:30 
am-4:30pmfor  details. 


BI-CURIOUS?  BI?  GAY? 

The  Barracks  Bathhouse  for  men.  Steam, 
sauna,  showers,  lounge,  toy  store,  private 
rooms,  lockers.  24  hours /7  days.  56Widmer 
St.  Toronto.  416-593-0499.  Responsible  and 
safe.  Open  since  1974. 

THE  SPA  ON  MAITLAND 

Bathhouse  for  Bi  and  Gay  Men .  Rooms,  lockers, 
sauna,  showers,  liquor  license.  Students  Vi 
price  all  the  time  with  valid  student  ID.  66 
Maitland  St.  at  Church  St.,  Toronto  4 1 6-925- 
1571. 

COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removeable  disk  drive  2  GB-i-  at  $80.  or  less, 
quality  product,  save  $$$.  For  information 
SSAEto:  FUTURA 1 ,  BOX  72526, 345  Bloor 
East,  Toronto,  M4W  3S9. 

BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

Avala  Sport,  invites  all  interested  sporting 
enthusiasts  to  become  active  members  in  a 
new  men's/women's  league  to  play 
competitive,  recreational  or  co-ed  basketball. 
Please  call  (4 1 6)  7 1 3- 1 896  info  line. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing.  Treatment 
of  acne.  Great  student  rates.  Open  7  days. 
Bay  St.  Clinic,92 1  - 1 357, 1 033  Bay  St. ,#322. 
Medical  Arts  Building,  924-2355,  170  St. 
George,  #700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

with  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative  and 
creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50%  off 
Regular$22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at  Jason  Swaine's 
964-1714. 

LAWYER 

Divorce  and  Family  Law,  Personal  Injury,  Slip 
&  Fall,  Insurance  Claims,  Collections.  Call 
Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and  Solicitor  (41 6) 
489-8890. 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE 

what  you  want  to  say!  Expert  Editing.  Excellent 
Credentials.  Call  TIMESOLVERS  for  top 
results!  (416)631-6492. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

by  Registered  Nurse  in  Dermatologist's  office 
near  University.  Sterile  disposable  needles. 
Student  rates  available.  Free  consultation  and 
sample  treatment.  123  Edward  Street,  979- 
1331. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

on  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  416-425- 
3757. 

NEED  HELP  WRITING 

in  English?  Doctor  English  will  edit  your 
material,  making  sure  it's  grammatically  and 
culturally  correct.  Check  us  out  at 
www.doctorenglish.com  soon. 

DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 

meaningless  and  empty?  Toronto  Alliance 
Church  -  A  Place  to  Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet 
God!  Sundays,  250  Manning  Ave.  703- 
8211. 

VIRTUOSA  WORDSMITH 

Successful  writing  with  my  help.  Proofreading 
&  editing  of  essays,  reports  &  resumes.  Also, 
Internet  research  available.  Contact  Victoria 
Whitehead  256-02 1 7,  leave  mess. 

ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS 

&  Dissertations  368-4269.  Can  you  write  an  A 
essay  in  4  hours?  Bringyou  research  and  we'll 
show  you  how  the  professionals  do  it.  10(2/ 
word,  short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence  assured. 
Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma.  539-905 1 . 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear  Algebra, 
Complex  Vars,  Numerical  Methods,  Differential 
Equns,  PDEs,  Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis, 
MAPLE,  Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking,  Corporate  Finance. 
MA  math,  B  .Sc.  math  specialist,  Tel:  486-3908 
Fax:  322-5890.  V/SA  accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

for  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training  at 
your  convenience.  Bring  your  own  data,  or 
practice  on  our  sample  data  sets.  Clear, 
precise,  and  easy  to  understand  answers  to 
all  your  computing  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis  advising 
service.  Tel:486-3908Fax:322-5890.raA 
accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro.  Thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  &  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych.  & 
Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)OVA, 
Ordinary  /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research,  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL,  GLM, 
Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term  Proj.  / 
SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA  accepted. 
Tel:  486-3908  Fax:  322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-I-+,  Java  and  Data  Structures.  Assistance 
for  assignments  and  projects.  Exam  review. 
Engineering  and  Math  students  welcome.  Ed 
416-785-5938. 

ADD  A  PLVS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your  work 
from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick  (4 1 6)  588- 
6094. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 1 660  or 
605-4 1 93.  E-mailjfurfaro®  idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE  PREP 

on  campus  PREP!  Course  forinats  range  from 
20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend  courses 
available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson  -  Since  1979  - 
www.prep.com  or  learn@prep.com  or  (416) 
410-PREP. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus,  Statistics, 
Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests  andexams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  785-8898. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend  seminars 
for  only  $225.  Proven  test-taking  strategies. 
Personalized  professional  instruction. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutorwill  organize, edit 
and  proofread  your  essays  and  assignments 
to  perfection.  Deliver  your  work  in  person,  by 
fax  or  e-mail  for  the  utmost  in  convenience. 
ESL  a  specialty.  FORMERLY 
CHARLOTTE'S!  CaIILynn:429-991 1. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing  and 
editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  born  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  CallEricat416- 
968-9849  for  details. 

BUSINESS  &  M.B.A. 
STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting;  marketing; 
auditing;  economics;  OB  &  design; 
management ;  strategic  inanagement .  MBA's, 
CA's  &  CPA's  available  for  help  &  tutoring. 
CALL(4l6)963-8666. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations,  Journal 
Articles,  Research  Proposals,  Book 
Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly  qualified 
McGill  graduate  (Post-Doctoral).  (416)  532- 
3117. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start'  you 
need.  TEL  (4 1 6)  532-31 17. 

EXPERT  HELP 

with  essays,  theses,  assistance  with  format, 
literate  expression,  grammar,  vocabulary  and 
editing  by  a  professional  writer  with  advanced 
Social  Science  degrees.  Marvin  4 16-696-7250. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Experienced,  knowledgeable,  patient, 
professional  math  lutor  can  help  with  any 
undergraduate  math  course.  Have  worked  as 
TA  in  U  of  T  math  department  $20  per  hour. 
Location  and  hours  very  fiexible.  You  can 
bring  a  friend  to  cut  down  on  costs.  Phone  923- 
0272. 

MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCHOOL 
BOUND? 

2.91  C  P. A.  required  for  New  York  medical 
school!  2. 77  G. P.  A.  required  for  San  Francisco 
dental  school!  To  receive  FREE  information 
about  opportunities  for  Canadian  Students  in 
the  U.S.,  send:  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  GET  ME  IN!,  Station  R,  25 
Cantertrot  Court,  Thomhill,  Ontario,  L4J  7X7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private  tutoring, 
$16  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  Marvin  Hersh, 
534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in  Math  I57Y,  was  a 
Math  TA,  am  very  patient). 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Wordprocessing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print.  Fax 
service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low  rate.  Pape/ 
Danforth  subway.  Phone;  465-3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$  1 .75  a  page,  double  >paced.  Pickup  available. 
Call  Joe  (TOPS),  1 1  St.  Joseph's  St.,  #225, 
Toronto  (966-2539)  OR  3  Brimley  Road.  #404. 
Scarborough  (267-2433). 

FLYING  FINGERS 

...a  service  like  no  other.  Full  document 
preparation  services.  Transcription  of  reports 
and  interviews  are  our  specialty  Rates  to  fit 
your  budget,  quick  turnaround  time.  Contact 
Maureen  (a>  905-761-6306. 

PROFESSIONAL  TYPING  FOR 
TOP  RESULTS 

Students  save  money  and  time!  Essays, 
Reports  etc.  at  $  1 .50  /page.  Resumes  (from 
$15),  Laserprinting.  Grammar,  Editing  &  Proof- 
reading. Same  day  service  available.  834 
Yonge  St.  #203  ( Yonge  &  Bloor).  (416)  966- 
0632 


Put  Varsity  Classifieds 
TO  WORK  FOR  YOU! 
Call  979-2856  for  info. 


EVENTS  CALENDAR 


Tues.  Nov.  11 

WOIVIYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p  m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -  5  p.m.  Womyn  s  Cenlre,  49  St  George  Si. 

I-IART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  A  Rememberance  Day  Special    12:00  p  m  ,  Harl  House.  7  Han  House  Circle.  FREE. 

CARL  SKELTON  EXHIBITION  -  Now  tlirough  Nov,  21.  Call  (416)  287-7176  tor  info.  The  Gallery,  University  of  Toronto  at  Scaitorough.  126.";  Military 

Trail. 

Wed.  Nov.  12 

NUNS,  LAYWOMEN,  DONORS  &  GODESSES  -  "The  Role  of  Women  in  Early  Buddhism",  with  speaker  Mr.  Peter  Skilling.  Organized  by  the  Buddhist 
Student  Association. 

All  welcome.  7-9  p.m..  International  Student  Centre,  ."(.1  St  George  St.  FREE. 

Thurs.  Nov.  13 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30  p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Student's  Cenlre,  33 

SOAP  BOX  SERIES  OF  THE  U.C.LIT  -  Presents  a  panel  discussion  on  the  honorary  degree  for  George  Bush  Speakers  include:  Sarah  Schmidl-T/it'  Varsity. 
Chris  Ranisaroop-/\55(;.  Ted  Salgado-S/tC,  Gabriel  Gonda-;/i<'  Newspai>er.  Sender  Madean-W  „j  T  sluJau.  Held  in  U  C.  s  J.C.R  (a.k.a.  Diabolos')  at  1. 

Fri.  Nov.  14 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  Learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m..  International  Students 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St   
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Hockey  shuts  out  Windsor 


Women  extend 

unbeaten 
streak  to  three 

BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 

When  the  women's  hockey  Blues 
looked  at  their  season  schedule, 
they  likely  could  not  have  helped 
but  smile  a  little  when  they  saw 
that  the  Windsor  Lancers  were 
their  opponents  for  their  home 
opener. 

The  Lancers,  a  team  with  a 
solid  goalie  and  little  else,  had 
just  one  win  in  the  past  two  sea- 
sons. On  the  other  side,  Toronto 
had  lost  just  one  regular  season 
contest  in  the  same  span  of  time. 

To  their  credit,  the  Blues  kept 
their  determination  and  energy 
level  up,  and  did  what  they  had  to 
on  Sunday  at  Varsity  Arena  to 
dominate  the  overmatched  Wind- 
sor squad.  The  Blues  defence 
turned  back  virtually  every  rush, 
and  a  slow-starting  offence  even- 
tually  got  into  gear,  outshooting 
the  Lancers  38-5  en  route  to  an 
easy  6-0  victory. 

It  was  a  game  where  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  could  have  been 
much  larger  for  U  of  T,  but  for  the 
fine  goaltending  of  Windsor's 
Michelle  Campbell,  who  saw  a 
lot  of  rubber  throughout  the  con- 
test and  made  32  saves.  Ulti- 
mately, Campbell  was  the  victim 
of  some  ineffective  defensive 
work  from  her  team,  while  the 
offence  was  non-existent  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ice. 


The  women's  hockey  Blues  proctice  their  3-on-none  play. 


While  the  match  was  not  a 
challenge  for  the  Blues,  the  game 
did  provide  their  players  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  what  they 
learned  in  practice. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  things  that  we 
wanted  to  do,"  said  U  of  T  head 
coach  Karen  Hughes.  "We  wanted 
to  play  at  our  speed,  knowing  that 
we  could  outskatc  them.  We  want 
to  play  at  our  level,  and  challenge 
ourselves  to  do  better.  I  thought 
that  we  did  pretty  well." 

It  took  most  of  the  first  period 
for  the  Toronto  offence  to  sol  ve  the 
lough  Lancer  goalie,  but  when 
Christine  Etele  put  a  wrist  shot 


from  the  slot  over  Campbell's 
shoulder,  the  rest  of  the  Blues' 
offence  began  to  find  holes  to  shoot 
at  as  well.  Heather  Richardson  and 
Jacqueline  Cherevatyeach  hadtwo 
markers,  while  Dana  Avery  and 
Sara  Hall  each  had  a  pair  of  assists 
for  Toronto. 

Urszula  May  had  the  other 
Toronto  goal,  and  Wahnese 
Antonioni  picked  up  the  shutout 
after  a  light  evening's  work. 

Richardson  was  impressed 
with  the  effort  her  team  put  in  on 
Sunday.  "We  went  hard  the  whole 
game,  and  once  the  offence 
clicked,  it  clicked.  Defensively, 


we  kept  them  wide  really  well  in 
our  own  zone,  which  is  key,"  she 
said. 

Hall  agreed  with  herteammate. 
"We  really  wanted  to  work  on 
taking  our  speed  into  the  game, 
and  I  think  that  we  did  a  good  job 
of  setting  the  pace.  I  think  we're 
working  a  lot  better  as  a  team 
now,"  she  said. 

With  the  victory,  the  Blues 
extended  their  season-opening 
winning  streak  to  three  games. 
They  next  see  action  this  week- 
end when  they  head  to  Waterloo 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Wilfrid 
Laurier  Golden  Hawks. 


Men's  hockey  doubled  up  by  York 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Over  the  years  during  the  co- 
existence of  Ontario's  two  larg- 
est universities,  Toronto  and 
York,  there  have  been  many 
Goliathic  battles  between  their 
respective  sports  teams.  Last  Sat- 
urday's hockey  game  at  Varsity 
Arena  was  the  latest  in  this  on- 
going series,  with  the  Yeomen 
coming  out  victorious  by  an  8-4 
score  over  the  Blues. 

U  of  T  came  out  of  the  gate 
extremely  fiat,  showing  very  little 
physical  effort  and  the  occasional 
mental  lapse.  The  Yeomen,  with 
their  greater  speed  and  physical 
grit,  took  advantage  of  U  of  T's 
slow  start  and  dominated  all  as- 
pects of  the  game.  York  outshot 
the  Blues  10-2  in  the  early  going 
with  most  of  its  shots  leading  to 


great  scoring  opportunities.  Six 
minutes  in,  York  left  winger  John 
Brdarovic  scored  the  first  of  his 
three  goals  during  his  team's  first 
power  play  of  the  game.  In  the  five 
minutes  that  followed,  the  Yeo- 
men broke  the  game  wide  open 
with  three  more  goals,  twoof  them 
shorthandcd  and  on  the  same  To- 
ronto power  play. 

Frank  Marciello  salvaged  a 
goal  for  Varsity  to  send  his  team 
into  the  dressing  room  down  4- 1 . 

"It  was  more  mental  than  any- 
thing," said  Blues  head  coach 
Darren  Lowe  of  his  team's  prob- 
lems in  the  early  going. 

U  of  T  seemed  to  regroup  wel  I  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  period, 
when  right  winger  Kent  Williams 
scored  a  power  play  goal  at  the  one- 
minute  mark.  Just  49  seconds  later, 
defender  Gavin  Glaser  knocked  in 


his  own  rebound  to  narrow  the 
York  lead  to  one  goal. 

On  the  other  side,  York  mani- 
fested its  own  desperation  with 
dangerous,  overaggressive  play. 
Eighteen  seconds  after  Gla.ser's 
goal,  York's  Mike  Ellis  was 
served  with  a  game  misconduct 
after  checking  U  of  T's  Michael 
Holker  from  behind  into  the 
boards.  Ellis'  teammate,  Mike 
Williams,  was  later  given  a  game 
misconduct  for  committing  the 
exact  same  infraction.  "York's 
always  been  a  cheap  team,  we 
knew  that  going  into  the  game," 
commented  Bluesdefender  Shane 
Poupart  after  the  match. 

Toronto  kept  on  battling,  con- 
tinuing to  pressure  the  York  net, 
and  got  the  ty  i  ng  marker  from  Corby 
Wright  at  the  16:25  mark  of  the 
second  period.  But  only  15  sec- 


onds later,  York's  Sasha  Cucuz 
scored  to  give  his  team  a  lead  it 
would  not  relinquish  again.  The 
Yeomen  added  three  more  goals  in 
the  third  period  to  put  U  of  T  away. 

Even  with  the  game  in  hand, 
York's  feistiness  continued  dur- 
ing the  third  period.  Near  the 
end  of  a  game,  Yeoman  Kevin 
Harper  took  a  swipe  at  the  glove 
of  Blues  goaltender  Rob 
Dykeman,  who  had  just  frozen 
the  puck  for  a  whistle.  Poupart 
and  Curt  Van  Wallegham  came 
to  Dykeman's  rescue,  and  even- 
tually, Poupart  and  Harper  were 
throwing  punches  at  each  other. 
The  rest  of  the  players  from  both 
teams  eventually  combined  for 
one  big  brawl. 

On  Friday  night,  U  of  T  lost  to 
Brock  3-2.  With  the  two  losses, 
the  Blues  record  drops  to  4-3. 


SPORTS  HORTS 


U  of  T  set  to  host  water 
polo  championships  ^ 

The  men's  water  polo  Blues  will  try  to  recreate  last  year's  post- 
season glory  in  their  home  pool  this  weekend. 

Last  season,  U  of  T  defeated  York  1 4- 1 3  in  overtime  to  take  the 
provincial  gold  medal.  This  Saturday  and  Sunday,  they'll  have  a 
chance  to  defend  their  title  at  home,  as  they  host  the  Ontario 
university  championships  at  the  Athletic  Centre  Olympic  Pool. 

The  absence  of  two  key  players,  Ted  Bader  and  Peter 
Smiechowski,  due  to  national  team  commitments  this  past  week- 
end, as  well  as  nagging  injuries  to  a  few  other  players  have  made 
preparation  for  the  championships  tough,  says  Blues  head  coach 
Peter  Lohasz. 

"It's  by  no  means  a  normal  training  environment  for  us,  so  that's 
certainly  achallenge  we'  re  trying  to  overcome,"  the  coach  said.  But 
he  adds  his  athletes  are  excited  to  play  in  their  home  pool  and 
prepared  for  whatever  awaits  them. 

"This  will  be  the  second  time  in  the  past  three  years  that  the  Blues 
have  hosted  the  championships,  and  Lohasz  promises  that  U  of  T 
students  will  be  treat«l  to  a  good  show  once  again. 

"You're  going  to  see  some  highly-conditioned  athletes  who 
have  to  play  in  a  highly  physical,  highly  intense  setting.  There  will 
be  lots  of  emotion  and  energy,"  he  said. 

"What  goes  on  in  die  water...  You  won't  believe  your  eyes. 
You'll  just  sit  there  in  awe." 

The  Blues  open  the  tournament  with  a  semifinal  match-up 
against  the  fourth-place  Western  Mustangs  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
In  the  other  semifinal,  the  McMaster  Marauders  take  on  the  York 
Yeomen  at  8  p.m. 

The  winners  of  the  two  games  face  off  in  the  gold  medal  final  at 
7  p.m.  on  Simday. 

Ted  Bader  profile,  page  16 

IMountain  bilcers  win 
inaugural  championship 

U  of  T  students  were  the  cream  of  the  crop  two  weekends  ago, 
taking  the  overall  team  title  at  the  inaugural  Ontario  University 
mountain  biking  championships. 

It  was  the  first  year  that  Ontario  universities  were  involved  in 
organized  mountain  bike  racing;  nine  universities  fielded  teams, 
including  U  of  T,  which  officially  formed  its  mountain  biking  club 
this  year. 

Physiotherapy  student  Lisa  Mcgilvray,  the  women's  elite  cat- 
egory points  leader  at  the  Ontario  Cup  this  past  summer,  won  in  the 
.same  category  at  the  championships.  Another  physiotherapy  stu- 
dent, Luis  Iglesia,  was  tops  in  the  men's  novice  category,  while 
Carin  Cain,  agraduale  student  in  biomedical  communication,  took 
the  women's  novice  category. 


Blue  and  white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Nov.  10 


WATER  POLO.men-  Ontario  senaifinal  vs.  Western  at  Athletic 
Centre  Olympic  Pool,  6  p.m. 

WRESTLING:  men  and  women  -  Toronto  Open  at  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym,  9:30  a.m. 

SUNDAY 

WATER  POLO:  men  -  Ontario  consolation  final  at  Athletic 
Centre  Olympic  Pool,  5  p.m.;  championship  final  at  Athletic 
Centre  Olympic  Pool,  7  p.m. 


1997  OUA  Water  Polo 
Championship 

1  ball;  2  nets;  26  men;  426,000  gallons  of  water; 
4.25  sq.  feet  of  bathing  suit! 


Saturday,  November  15 

6:00pnn  Toronto  vs  Western 
8:00pm  McMaster  vs  York 


Sunday,  November  16 

5:00pm  Consolation  Game 
7:00pm  Championship  Game 


Athletic  Centre  Pool  -  55  Harbord  St. 

Tickets  Per  Day:  Students  $3,  Others  $5 

Tournament  Pass:  Students  $5,  Others  $8 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  November  3 

Kirk  Paterson  & 
Maurice  Berco  -  Tennis 
Samara  Walbohm  -  Rowing 


onday/ November  17,  1997 


GOING  TO  HELL  SINCE  1880 


f 


what^r 


NEWS 


J  'Go  to  hell,'  says  Bush  spokesperson 


f  think  it  will  look 
really  bad  for  the 
university  if  you  see 
40  or  50  Muslim 
students  praying  in 
the  snow  in  winter 
because  they  have 
nowhere  else  t6  go. 


Space  Wars  p.  8 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Viva  Death  in  Vegas  p.  10 


I 


OPINIONS 


We  are  Chun's 
soldiers  and  our  spirit 
will  not  be  defeated. 

A  Chun  supporter 
speaks  out  p. 5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Men's  waterpolo  sink  as 
they  lose  to  York  p.l6 


FEATURES 


dh,  5^ou  are  going 
to  get  the  informa- 
tion too  late  to 
make  a  difference? 
Well,  isn't  that  too 
bad. 


Info-stashing  update  p.  9 


BY  RANDA  HAMMADIEN 

AFTER  weeks  of  proding  about 
the  detail  of  his  boss'  career, 
George  Bush's  spokesperson  is 
getting  a  little  testy. 

The  newest  controversy  blasting  onto 
the  scene  with  two  days  remaining  be- 
fore U  of  T  grants  the  former  American 
president  an  honourary  degree  is  the 
growing  North  American  campaign  about 
the  use  of  radioactive  weaponry  during 
the  Gulf  War. 

Known  as  'depleted  uranium'  and 
used  by  the  US  military  on  Iraqi  soil,  its 
effects  have  recently  surfaced  in  a 


new  book  called  Medal  of  Dishonor. 
A  collaborative  effort  of  scientists  and 
academics  including  former  US  attor- 
ney general  Ramsay  Clark,  Medal  of 
Dishonor  links  the  depleted  uranium 
to  post-war  health  problems  among 
Iraqis,  including  birth  defects,  thyroid 
cancer  and  chemical  poisoning.  It  has 
also  been  connected  to  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Gulf  War  syn- 
drome among  veterans  and  birth  de- 
fects among  babies  born  to  American 
soldiers. 

Clark  estimates  that  900,000  rounds  of 
depleted  uranium  was  fired  on  the  Iraqi 
people. 


"I'm  glad  that  somebody  with  the  vis- 
ibility of  Ramsay  Clark  is  commenting  on 
depleted  uranium  and  its  use  and  trying  to 
relate  this  to  the  extent  that  it's  linked  to 
the  health  problems  of  veterans  of  the 
Gulf  War,"  said  Terry  Gardner,  president 
of  Science  for  Peace  and  retired  U  of  T 
mathematics  professor. 

Bush's  spokesperson,  however,  dis- 
misses the  charges. 

"I'm  not  going  to  argue  with  people  like 
Ramsay  Clark,"  said  Jim  McGrath  about 
the  former  US  attorney  general  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  international  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal in  1 991. 


Student  stamina  was  tested  last  Friday  when  an  unexpected  storm  hit  Toronto.  These  are  the  five  brave 
souls  who  showed  up  to  class.  luisa  salerno/varsity 


Networking  from  the 
boardroom  to  the  classroom 

Universities  making  links  with  corporate  Canada 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

A  national  snapshot  of  the  top  decision- 
makers at  Canadian  universities  paints  a 
startling  picture  of  those  at  the  helm  of 
these  public  institutions. 

Whether  it  be  a  vice-president  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Bank  of  Canada  at  the  head 
table  of  Simon  Fraser  University 's  board  of 
governors  on  the  west  coast,  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  assuming  that 
position  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
central  Canada,  or  a  retired  banker  in  the 
chair  at  Acadia  University  on  the  east 
coast,  critics  say  the  blurred  line  between 
public  and  private  spells  disaster  for  the 
future  of  post-secondary  education. 

"It's  so  immersed  in  the  corporate  cul- 
ture and  corporate  mindset,  you  can' t  even 
see  it,"  said  Greg  Inwood,  a  professor  at 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  University  and  a 
past  student  governor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

"It's  this  corporate  ideology  that  per- 
vades these  board  rooms.  It's  just  .so  enor- 
mous that  it's  hard  to  pin-point,"  he  added 
about  universities'  highest  governing  bod- 
ies in  charge  of  setting  the  budgets,  tuition 
fee  levelsand  programming  fortheirschools. 

The  top  decision-makers  at  McGill 
University  last  year  included  the  chief  ex- 
ecutiveofficersofthe Royal  Bank,  Noranda 
Inc.,  Canadian  National  Railway  Co.,  and 
BCE  Inc.  They  were  backed  up  by  senior 
executives  from  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ernst  &  Young  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Ltd. 


"The  McGill  board  of  governor  mem- 
bers are  elected  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
sonal quality,  not  corporate  connection," 
said  T.H.  Chan,  the  institution's  acting 
principal  academic. 

A  few  blocks  away  at  Concordia  Uni- 
versity in  downtown  Montreal ,  senior  ex- 
ecutives at  Nesbitt  Bums,  Ernst  &  Young, 
BioChem  Pharma  Inc.,  Arthur  Andersen, 
the  Molson  Companies  Ltd, TNG  Corpora-" 


tion  and  SOPAMY  Inc.  are  joined  by  six 
faculty  and  five  students. 

"In  a  way  it's  not  new — all  these  corpo- 
rate guys  on  the  board,"  said  historian 
David  Noble  who  has  written  extensively 
on  the  evolution  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  Canada.  "But  in  the  past,  they  were 
local  companies  integrated  into  the  com- 
munity. These  are  multinationals. 

•  please  see  iSusi/iesj,  page  7 


Public  right  vs.  policy  fight 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


Assaulting  public  figures  with  awkward 
questions  has  been  a  proud  tenet  of 
democratic  society  since  its  birth. 

An  inquiry  bonanza  is  inevitably  kicked 
off  by  the  suspect  use 
of  taxpayers'  money 
or  an  extraordinarily 
unethical  and  sloppy 
political  lie.  In  most 
cases,  citizens  crave  a  certain  report, 
spicy  minutestoaconfidential  meeting, 
or  some  other  revealing  document  to 
prove  their  point. 

But  few  people  realize  how  impossible 
it  may  be  for  them  to  lay  hands  on 
seemingly  public  information.  From  the 
federal  to  the  provincial  to  the  university 
level  there  are  few  substantial  policies  in 
existence  which  truly  defend  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

Diggingupdirtisdifficultenough.but 


VAi?siTir 

feature 


at  the  University  of  Toronto  wrangling 
information  from  Si  mcoe  Hall  is  a  poten- 
tially more  trying  task  than  scoring  sen- 
sitive files  from  the  government. 

And  we  have  the  restrictions  set  in  U 
of  T's  1995  Access  to  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Policy  to  thank  for 
future  frustrations. 

"Not  only  is  it 
pretentious,  it  is  not 
normal  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  for 
any  institution,"  said  Ken  Rubin,  Cana- 
da's leading  expert  on  access  policies. 

Ottawa-based  Rubin  says  U  of  T 
appears  to  model  its  policy  after  provin- 
cial statutes,  but  fails  to  incorporate  the 
minimal  tenets  of  democracy  inherent  to 
them. 

These  include,  he  says,  an  independ- 
ent appeals  process  for  jilted  inquiries 
and  a  timeline  to  which  officials  must  at 
least  pretend  to  comply. 

•  please  see  Digging,  page  9 


"The  Gulf  War  achieved  its  objec- 
tives," he  said. 

According  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal, 
basing  its  findings  on  intemational  law,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Hague 
and  Geneva  con  ventions.  Bush  was  found 
guilty  of  1 9  war  crimes. 

However,  this  is  not  a  popular  topic  in 
some  quarters.  Bush's  spokesperson  re- 
minded ihe  Varsitylhal  he  usually  doesn't 
talk  to  small  university  papers.  And  after 
mention  of  the  tribunal,  he  decided  he  had 
quiteenough. 

"Go  to  hell,"  he  said,  hanging  up  the 
telephone  promptly. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Madeaii^ 
does  it 
again 

U  of  T  is  still 
the  greatest 

BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

Amid  a  magazine  buying  frenzy  the 
tikes  of  wh  i  cb  Canadian.s  see  on  1  y  once 
ayear,  the  Maclean's  annual  university 
rankings  hit  news  stands  today. 

And  even  though  the  criteria  and 
categories  have  become  more  sophisti- 
cated since  Maclean's  first  attempt  at 
ranking  the  top  20  universities  i  n  Canada 
30  years  ago,  its  process  still  attracts 
some  speculation. 

In  1967,  the  University  of  Toronto 
garnered  top  spot  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  f  i  ve  stars.  The  five  star  indicator  left 
little  room  for  interpretation  and  spelled 
out  clearly  the  best  and  worst.  Based 
on  academic  merits,  extracurricular 
moods  and  the  student  pubs,  the  one 
stars,  dubbed  'glorifed  colleges,'  in- 
cluded York  and  McMaster. 

Today,  in  its  seventh  year  of  produc- 
tion, the  magazine's  systematic  study 
has  led  to  more  categorical  findings.  U 
of  T  won  top  spot  in  the  'medical/ 
doctoral'  category  for  the  fourth  year 
in  a  row.  Mount  Allison  was  deemed 
the  best  in  the  'primarily  undergradu- 
ate' class  and  Simon  Fraser  University 
found  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  'compre- 
hensive'category.  , 

Despi  te  the  20  criteria  used  in  deter- 
mining the  winners  and  the  losers,  some 
still  feel  that  the  ranking  system  re- 
mains flawed. 

Kerry-lee  Clarke,  director  of 
enrollment  management  and  institutional! 
advancement  atLakehead  University, ' 
says  the  specialized  nature  of  some; 
universities  are  not  reflected  in  the  final : 
findings. 

"It's  trulyunfortunate  that  the  prob- 
lems in  Maclean's  will  continue  to  en- 
courage them  to  highlight  schools  that 
they  don't  adequately  capture  the  es- 
sence of, "she  said.  Lakehead  finished ; 
fifteenth  among  the  undergraduate  in- 
stitutions thisyear. 

Alison  Ogil  vie,  a  second  year  theatre 
major  at  Concordia  University — ^which 
has  come  dead  last  in  the  comprehen- 
sive category  the  last  two  years- 
agrees. 

"Maclean's  doesn't  reflect 
Concordia  adequately.  My  program  is 
really  well  rounded  and  1  don't  think  I 
would  have  found  that  anywhere  else," 
she  said,  adding  that  Concordia  has 
excellent  fine  arts  and  communications 
programs. 

•  please  see  Low-rankers,  page  3 


THE  VARSITY 


News 


Monday,  November  1 7,  1 997 


Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS... 


Call  978-2452 


The  Bush  Controversy  -  The  Hart  House  Debates  Committee  and  ttie  Students'  Administrative 
Council  present  a  formal  debate:  Be  it  resolved  ttiat  "The  University  is  justified  in  conferring  an 
honorary  degree  on  George  Bush."  Tue.  Nov  1 8  at  7pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  ALL  ARE  WELCOME. 

"Out  of  order  ord  of  outer  to  ort  ouder"  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  an  evening  of 
performance  art  from  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Design,  Wed.  Nov.  1 9  at  8pm  in  the  Music 
Room. 

A  Colourful  Mosaic  -  The  Hart  House  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  John  Tuttle  with  accompanist 
Mia  Bach,  performs  on  Sun.  Nov.  23  at  3  pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Beyond  Hearth  &  Home  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  photographer,  Jane  Corkin, 
Wed.  Nov.  26  at  7:30pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Orchestra  Fall  Concert  -  A  ddzzling  program  of  Tchaikovsky,  Liszt,  Ridout  and  Royer,  conducted 
by  Errol  Gay  and  Ann  Cooper  Gay,  Thur.  Nov.  27  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Symphonic  Band  Concert  -  Conductor  Keith  Reld  features  a  program  of  works  by  British  and 
French  composers.  Sun.  Nov.  30  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow. 


ART... 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gollery  -  Jason  Schwartz,  'The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us:  Portraits  of 

Holocaust  Survivors,'  Nov.  1 3  to  Dec.  1 1 . 

The  Arbor  Room  -  Nov.  1 7  to  Dec.  6,  "Glimpse'  by  Heidi  May. 


MUSK... 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Midday  Mosaics  -  A  presentation  of  traditional  Chinese  music  with  Harpist,  Ting  Hong,  Tue. 
Nov.  1 8  at  1 2  noon  in  the  East  Common  Room.  FREE. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Nov.  21,  the 
10:00  Jazz  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Canadidn  jazz  great,  Ron  Collier.  Call  978-5362 
for  info. 

From  the  Hart  -  Thur.  Nov  27  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  OPEN  STAGE.  Step  up  to  the  mike! 
Sing!  Play!  Read!  Dance!  Sign  up  time  is  8pm.  MC  -  Philomene  Hoffman.  ALL  WELCOME. 
Licensed,  no  cover.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES... 


Call  978-2452 


Drama  Society  -  Auditions  for  "The  Absence  of  Melons',  this  year's  submission  to  the  U  of  T 
Drama  Festival,  take  place  from  Wed.  Nov.  19  to  Sat.  Nov.  22.  Phone  Carly  at  599-4757  if  you 
are  interested  in  being  part  of  the  cost  or  crew. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  now  accepting  manu- 
scripts. Entry  rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Fri.  Jan.  30. 
Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Film  Board  Screening  -Thur.  Nov.  20  at  7:00pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Call  534-1545  for  defdils. 
Han  House  Farm  -  Resen/e  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Coledon 
Hills.  Are  you  interested  in  helping  at  Work  Day  at  The  Farm  on  Mon.  Dec.  15?  Call  978-4733. 
Investment  Club  -  Investment  Club  website:  www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/hhic 

Library  Committee  -  Ross  Leckie  reads  from  his  new  book  of  poetry,  "The  Auttiority  of  Roses,' 
Tue.  Nov.  18  at  12  noon  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  FREE. 

The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poetry,  prose, 
short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1 997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall 
Porters'  Desk.  Please  submit  material  with  o  completed  entry  form,  to  the  Hall  Porter  at  Hart 
House  by  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and  senior 
members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 


ATHLETICS... 


CALL  978-2447 


November  Membership  Campaign  -  If  you  sponsor  a  potential  member  dunng  the  month  of 
November,  you  will  be  eligible  to  win  great  prizes.  See  the  Hall  Porter  for  details  or  call  978- 
2452.  Some  restnctions  apply 

Personal  Training  -  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 
$42/hour. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  Make  an 
appointment  with  a  certified  staff  member  by  calling  978-2447. 

Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1 1  am-2pm 

and  4-10:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm. 

Gym  Bookings  -  Register  Wednesdays  at  9am  to  reserve  the  gym  for  your  group.  Lots  of  morn- 
ing time  available. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesddys  dnd  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the  Athletics  Reception 
Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

GET  WIRED! 

You  can  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  subscribe 

to  our  LiSTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UT0R0NT0.CA.  Leave  the 

subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 

SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firstname  iastname  (fiiiing  in  your  first  and  last  names).  You  will  received  a 

confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 

Send  an  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca- 

HART  HOUSE 

hrl-hrt*hri  university  of  Toronto  hri-hrt-hrli 


Teachers  sit-in  to 
oppose  Bill  160 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

They've  been  denied  access  to 
food,  water  and  washroom  facili- 
ties, but  the  four  Ontario  teachers 
occupying  the  education  minister's 
office  say  their  protest  is  worth  it. 

The  teachers,  who  began  their 
sit-in  at  education  minister  David 
Johnson's  office  on  Friday  after- 
noon, are  aiming  to  stop  Bill  1 60, 
legislation  which  would  remove 
powers  previously  localized  at  the 
school  board  and  collective  bar- 
gaining level. 

"If  this  Bill  passes,  it's  the  end  of 
public  education  in  Ontario.. .  Teach- 
er' s  across  this  province  are  united 
withthegoal  that[Bill  160]can'tgo 
through,"  said  William  Payne,  a 
teacher  with  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  and  one  of  the  protest- 
ers. 

Now  in  day  four  of  the  occupa- 
tion, Payne  is  joined  by  John  Sil  va 
and  Steve  Moore,  also  of  the  To- 
ronto Board  of  Education  and  Dr. 
Dwyer  Sullivan  of  the  Waterloo 
Separate  School  Board. 

The  teachers  were  initially  told 
by  security  guards  that  if  they  didn' t 
leave  the  building  by  6  p.m.  on 
Friday  they 'd  be  forcibly  removed 
by  the  Metro  police.  But  when  6 
p.m.  rolled  around,  security  guard 
Sgt.  Janice  Pierce  informed  the 
teachers  thai,  at  the  request  of  the 
minister'solfice,  no  arrests  would 
be  made  and  they  were  welcome  to 
stay  as  long  as  they  liked. 

Theministryhasmadenoformal 
statement  about  the  occupation,  but 
Rita  Smith,  the  Minister's  press 
secretary,  did  appear  at  one  point 
on  Friday  evening.  "As  far  as 
we're  concerned  it's  not  a  sit-in, 
people  are  allowed  to  be  here,"  she 
said. 

On  Friday ,  Sul  1  i  van  tleldcd  phone 
calls  from  concerned  Ontario  citi- 
zens calling  the  ministry  loexprcss 
theiropposition  to  Bill  1 60,  but  the 
offices'  phones  were  quickly  re- 
moved by  a  security  guard. 

With  Saturday  came  the  news 
that  the  teachers  could  no  longer  u.sc 
the  building's  washroom  facilities. 

Sean  Adams,  a  teacher  who 


helped  organize  the  sit-in, called  the 
decision  an  affront  on  human  dig- 
nity. 

"There's  no  policy  or  principle 
involved  in  the  decisions  [about  how 
to  treat  the  protesters].  They're 
made  arbitrarily  without  rhyme  or 
reason,"  said  Adams. 

If  the  teachers  leave  the  minis- 
ter's lobby  where  they  are  cur- 
rently camping  out  to  go  to  the 
washrooms  down  the  hall,  they 
won' t  be  al  lowed  back  in  the  office, 
said  Garth  Jackson,  an  assistant 
deputy  minister  with  the  ministry, 
who  was  working  in  his  office  on 
Sunday. 

"We're  not  going  to  unlock  a 
locked  office  I  to  let  them  in],"  said 
Jackson. 

Moore  has  found  himself  in  that 
exact  predicament  after  attempt- 
ing to  go  to  the  washroom.  He  is 
now  communicating  with  fellow 
protesters  byyellingthroughalocked 
door. 

The  other  three  teachers  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  keep  the 
office  clean  and  ration  the  water 
they  have  left. 

"Wc' re  committed  to  being  here 
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and  [Jackson' s]  committed  to  kecp- 
i  ng  us  out,  and  we'  re  at  a  standoff," 
Sullivan  said,  adding  this  latest  de- 
cision is  evidence  of  the  punitive 
way  the  Tories  work. 

In  the  earlier  hoursof  their  sit-in 
the  teachers  learned  of  Johnson's 
statement  denounci  ng  the  presence 
of  green  ribbons  on  school  property 
and  teachers' discussionof  Bill  160 
in  the  classroom. 

The  green  ribbon  campaign  is  a 
parent-initiative  to  articulateoppo- 
si  tion  to  the  education  restructuring 
bill. 

Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  school 
boards  on  Friday  indicating  that  the 
education  act  forbids  teachers  to 
post  political  material  without  the 
board's  permission. 

But  Sullivan  says  teaching  is  in- 
herently political  and  the  minister's 
move  is  an  immoral  one. 

"The  muzzling  attempt  by  the 
mini  stcr  to  prevent  education  hap- 
pening  at  this  most  teachable  mo- 
ment in  our  history  is  immoral." 

The  teachers  say  they  are  taking 
their  protest  day  by  day  and  they '  re 
resolved  to  stay  in  the  office  at  least 
until  Monday  night. 

"This  bill  is  not  about  education, 
its  about  power  and  control  and 
taking  all  the  power  to  this  office 
right  here,  we  want  to  stay  here  for 
as  long  as  possible  to  make  sure 
there  are  caring  people  here," 
Sullivan  said. 

Today,  some  students  in  the 
Metro  area  organized  early  morn- 
ing and  after  school  information 
pickets  at  their  schools.  And  there 
is  a  mass  rally  at  Queen's  Park  at 
4  p.m.  against  Bill  160— thedaythe 
legislature  resumes  sitting. 
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Clubbing  condom 
carriers  get  a  breaic 


Pricey  Busli  expenses 
pose  no  problem  to  U  of  T 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

A  connection  between  sex  and 
dance  clubs  has  been  made. 

Dubbed  the  Safer  Sex  Con- 
dom Club  Craw! ,  representatives 
from  the  Toronto  Public  Health 
Board  and  U  of  T's  sexual  edu- 
cation centre  will  be  handing  out 
condoms  at  some  of  the  city's 
clubs  until  Nov.  23.  And  before 
club-goersstartboppingto  blar- 
ing tunes,  they  are  being  encour- 
aged to  show  their  own  handy 
rubbers — presentati  on  of  an  un- 
used condom  means  free  entry 
at  specified  times. 

In  the  most  ambitious  cam- 
paign of  the  city 's  three- year  old 
committee  Toronto  Talks  Sex, 
nine  clubs  have  been  brought 
into  the  fold.  Hot  spots  include 
the  Joker,  Zoo  Bar,  Whiskey 
Saigon,  Orchid ,  The  Velvet  U  n- 
derground,  Studio69,  Atlas,  the 
Ministry  and  the  Gu  vemment. 

At  atime  whensexuallytrans- 
mitted  diseases,  mq^t  notably 
AIDS,  are  on  the  rise,  safer  sex 
campaigners  are  hoping  this  new 
angle  will  draw  more  attention  to 
the  risks  of  unprotected  sex. 

"Ten  years  ago,  the  average 
age  of  a  person  contractingHI  V 
was  32."  said  Kathleen  Harte 
from  the  department  of  public 
health.  "Now  the  average  age  is 
23 ,  People  must  be  aware  of  the 
n.sks;ind  accept  that  they  should 
take  necessary  precautions," 

According  to  a  recent  survey 
reported  by  the  public  health  of- 
fice, only  57  per  cent  of  males 


and  45  per  cent  of  females  said 
they  used  a  condom  the  last  time 
they  had  sex.  At  the  same  lime, 
sexually  trans  mitted  diseases  such 
as  chlamydia,  gonorrhea  and  geni- 
tal warts  are  on  the  increase  among 
women  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24. 

Harte  says  the  campaign  does 
not  unfairly  perpetuate  the  stere- 
otyf)e  thatclubs  are  pick-up  joints. 

"Well  they  are[pick-upjoints] ! 
Lets  not  turn  a  blind  eye.  The 
reality  is  that  people  are  having 
sex.  Members  of  the  sex  ed.  team 
have  even  come  across  couples 
having  sex  in  theclub  bathrooms." 

Terry  Alfano,  a  volunteer  at  the 
I)  of  T  se  X  ed  centre,  say  s  this  club 
strategy  may  find  success  with 
young  people  because  the  advice 
of  a  "cool"'  disc  jockey  in  a  "hip" 
setting  is  more  compelling. 

Bnt  while  most  of  the  response 
is  positive,  some  club-goers  feel  it 
necessary  to  flaunt  a  "macho" 
image  to  the  clearly  markedsex  ed 
volunteers  atclubs,  says  volunteer 
Mickey  Cirak, 

"You  sometimes  get  guys  who 
say,  "Idon'tusecondoms— -Iknow 
ail  the  girls  I  sleep  with,'  or  '1  hate 
condoms— they'retoo  uncomfort- 
able,'" said  Cirak.  "I  sometimes 
wish  1  could  lecture  diem  and  ask 
whether  they've  ever  known  the 
'comfort'  of  an  STD." 

He  also  noted  that  several  fe- 
males refuse  to  accept  free  con- 
doms because  they  feel  it  makes 
them  look  promiscuous.  In  this 
case,  he  simply  hands  out  cards 
with  safer  sex  advice. 


Student  reaction  to  the  cam- 
paign is  generally  positive. 

"It's  great  to  promote  safe 
sex,"  said  first  year  science  stu- 
dent Claire  Geddie.  Although 
adding  that  she  is  not  a  regular 
club  goer  herself,  she  wonders 
how  people  interpret  the  con- 
dom campaign. 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  she 
said,  "Well,  I'm  just  wary  of 
guy  s  who  will  think  they' re  go- 
ing to  get  some,  just  because 
there  are  condoms  everywhere. 
So  long  as  the  focus  is  on  safe 
sex,  it's  worth  while." 

And  Ryan  Found,  a  third  year 
St.  Michael's  student,  is  some- 
whatdoubtful  thatthe  free  con- 
doms being  handed  out  on  the 
dance  club  floors  will  even  be 
used,  since  it's  a  choice  based 
on  personal  preference. 

"You  aren'tgoing  to  actually 
use  a  condom  that's  gJow-in- 
the-dark  or  that' s  a  crazy  colour 
like  yellow,  red,  green  or  blue," 
laughed  Found.  "You  might  as 
well  go  to  the  drug  store  and  buy 
yourself  a  three-pack." 

Whether  the  Safer  Sex  Con- 
dom Club  Crawl  is  taken  seri- 
ously ornot,  organizersjust  want 
to  get  the  message  out  there. 
"Having  unprotected  sex  just 
isn't  worth  it,"  Harte  said. 

The  New  World  Bank  re- 
cently released  a  report  saying 
23  milli  on  people  wori  d  wide  are 
currently  living  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  which 
causes  AIDS.  And  every  day 
8,500  more  are  infected. 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 
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Low-rankers  say  no  fair 


•  continued  from  front  page 

But  Victor  Dwyer,  education 
edi  tor  for  M  aclean '  s  magazi  ne,  say  s 
people  shouldn' t  read  too  much  into 
the  rankings. 

"It  looks  broadly  at  university 
campuses.  We  don't  do  anything 
more  and  don' t  pretend  to,"  he  said, 
adding  the  magazine  is  very  open 
about  how  its  research  isconducted. 

"We  show  you  exactly  how  we 
did  it,  what  we  measured,  how 
much  we  weighted  them  and  you 
can  read  it  anyway  you  want." 

Although  Brad  Lavigne,  national 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  say  s  the  crite- 
riaare  relatively  comprehensive, 
he  says  the  underlying  principle 
remains  inherentlytlawed. 

"It  is  dangerous  to  suggest  that 
the  education  at  Concordia  is  any 
worse  than  at  Simon  Fraser.  It 
serves  no  purpose  except  to  make 
the  best  betterand  the  worst  worse," 
said  Lavigne  about  the  inequality 
bred  by  the  survey. 

"The  rankings  favour  'Ivy 
League'  schools  like  U  of  T  who 
have  access  to  alumni  and  corpo- 
rate sponsors,  while  at  the  same 
time  hurting  newer  schools  in 
smaller  cities." 

Bruce  Hubley ,  directorof  insti- 
tutional advancement  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Cape  Breton, 
says  UCCB  has  been  discriminated 
against  for  these  very  reasons. 

"Weare  a  young  institution  with- 
out large  endowments  so  the  sur- 
vey '  s  not  weighted  in  our  favour," 
he  said.  Last  year,  it  placed  fif- 
teenth in  the  primari  ly  undergradu- 
ate class,  ahead  of  four  others. 

Other  schools,  however,  wel- 
come the  annual  survey.  Although 
Robert  Roseheart,  president  of 
Wilfrid  LaurierUniversity,  says  the 
ranking  is  too  focused  on  input 
measures,  there  are  positive  as- 
pects. 

"I  have  mixed  feelings  on  one 
hand,  but  anything  that  attracts  in- 
terest in  Canada's  universities  is 
not  a  bad  thing,"  he  said,  Laurier 


slipped  one  spot  from  last  year  and 
pi  aced  tl  fth  t  hi  s  y  ear  i  n  the  pri  man  1  y 
undergraduate  category. 

U  of  T's  continued  survey  su- 
premacy has  led  to  celebratory 
congratulations  on  campus. 

"I  am  absolutely  delighted  to  see 
the  University  of  Toronto  recog- 
nized as  Canada's  pre-eminent  re- 
search university,"  said  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard,  adding 
that  the  rankings  are  a  useful  tool. 

"I  believe  it  is  good,"  he  said. 
"The  issueof  Maclean's,  including 
the  rankings,  greatly  increase  the 
profile  of  higher  education  in 
Canada  and  is  very  good  for  all 
universities." 

However,  a  school '  s  good  rank- 
ing does  not  always  parlay  into  a 
nod  of  distinction  for  Maclean's. 

Chris  Conway ,  directorof  insti- 
tutional analysis  at  the  University  of 
Victoria,  is  very  critical  of  the  an- 
nual university  rankings  despite  its 
third  place  finish  in  the  comprehen- 
sive  category  this  year. 


"1  don' t  agree  with  what  they  do. 
There  is  value  in  talking  about  the 
issues,  but  they've  got  the  wrong 
idea,"  he  said  about  Maclean's 
inability  to  really  capture  the  es- 
sence of  each  university. 

In  a  similar  quandary,  Clarke 
says  she  felt  that  Lakehead  was 
stuck  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place  when  propositioned  forinfor- 
mation from  Maclean's.  "Wecan't 
not  cooperate  without  looking  very 
bad  and  when  we  do  cooperate 
we're  not  beingjudged  fairly," 


While  George  Bush  is  preparing  to  accept  an  honour 
from  U  of  T,  the  tab  for  his  travel  expenses  and 
security  needs  are  the  last  details  to  be  publicly  aired 
before  the  big  event. 

The  campus  is  abuzz  with  everyone  from  profes- 
sors to  paparazzi  gearing  up  for  the  grand  finale — the 
Bush  convocation  hitting  campus  on  Wednesday  at 
4pm  at  Hart  House's  Great  Hall.  The  Arts  and 
Science  Student  Union  hascalled  forstudents  to  walk 
out  of  classes  at  3pm  and  join  a  'Bush  off  party 
outside  Hart  House. 

A  September  decision  by  the  uni  versi  ty '  s  Govern- 
ing Council  to  grant  former  American  president 
George  Bush  an  honourary  degree  has  been  met  with 
wide-spread  consternation  from  academics  and  stu- 
dents i  n  the  community.  They  claim  his  human  rights 
record,  including  being  convicted  of  1 9  crimes  by  an 
international  war  cri  mes  tribunal ,  make  hi  m  an  unsuit- 
able candidate. 

Suspicions  were  also  heightened  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Bush's  business  buddy  Barrick  Gold 
CEO  Peter  Munk  has  donated  $6,4  million  to  the 
university.  This  raised  eyebrows,  which  only  shot 
higher  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  gracing  the  lucky  beneficiary,  a 
university  centre,  with  Munk's  name  was  to  be 
conveniently  held  before  Bush' s  special  convocation. 
The  Munk  ceremony  was  later  canceled. 

The  university  has  repeatedly  assured  the  commu- 
nity that  Bush's  role  as  special  advisor  to  Barrick 
Gold's  international  advisory  committee  has  nothing 
at  al  1  to  do  with  his  upcoming  honourary  degree  from 
U  of  T, 

But  it  is  Bush's  Barrick  Gold  connection  that  U  of 
T  president  Robert  Prichard  has  said  is  paying  his 
way  to  Toronto,  rather  than  U  of  T  footing  the  bill, 

"He's  attending  the  international  advisory  board 
meeting  of  Barrick  Gold,  I  don't  think  there's  any 
question  ordoubts  why  it's  being  paid  for  by  them," 
said  Prichard,  adding  in  a  subsequent  interview  that 
he  certainly  cannot  speak  for  Barrick  Gold  and  is 
actually  unsure  whether  they  are  picking  up  Bush's 
tab. 

Vince  Borg,  spokesperson  for  Barrick  Gold,  con- 
firmed that  U  of  T  is  not  paying  for  the  trip.  But  he 
refused  to  disclose  whether  the  company  is  holdi  ng  an 
international  advisory  committee  meeting, 

Jim  McGrath,  a  spokesperson  for  George  Bush 
said  that  the  former  president  is  not  paying  for  the  trip. 
He  refused  to  comment  on  the  possibility  of  Barrick 
Gold  picking  up  the  tab. 

One  point  Prichard  was  clear  on,  however,  was 
how  relatively  common  it  is  for  U  of  T  not  to  pick  up 
an  international  honouree's  travel  expenses,  "We 
provide  for  the  cost  of  the  visit  for  individuals  who 
aren't  either  otherwise  coming  or  don't  have  other 
means  to  pay  for  it,"  he  said,  adding  the  former 


president  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  is  a  recent 
example  of  an  honouree  for  which  the  university  did 
notpickupthebill, 

"He  was  visiting  Canada  and  made  this  part  of  his 
trip,"  said  Prichard  about  Mario  Scares, 

Speculations  on  the  trip's  expenses  aside,  many 
tiers  of  security  personnel  are  gearing  up  for  a  high- 
rolling  event  they  say  itself  will  cost  a  pretty  penny. 

Const,  David  Kramer,  an  RCMP  coordinator  for 
the  Bush  event,  says  they  will  spend  hours  preparing 
for  the  pricey  event,  "It  can  be  costly,  but  that's  the 
cost  of  doing  business,"  he  said. 

But  he  says  Bush  is  being  offered  security  because 
of  his  position  as  a  past  world  leader,  which  is  a 
resume  reference  point  that  should  also  prepare  him 
for  community  protest. 

"It's  the  former  president,  I'm  sure  he  used  to 
dealing  with  vocal  crowds,"  said  Kramer,  adding  the 
RCMP  is  certainly  prepared.  "We  understand  that 
where  some  VIPs  go,  they're  not  always  met  with 
welcome  greetings. 

The  RCMP  will  not  be  on  theirown.  The  campus 
police  will  be  at  their  side  as  well  as  the  American 
Special  Services,  for  whom  part  of  Hart  House  will  be 
shut. 

Elena  Lonero,  coordinator  of  the  Ontario  Public 
Research  Group  at  U  of  T,  says  she  is  expecting  a 
crowd  of  protesters  will  greet  Bush.  Along  with 
ASSU's  call  for  a  walk-out  and  the  OPIRG-organ- 
ized  'Bush  off  campaign,  faculty  are  planning  leave 
the  ceremony  when  Bush  receives  his  degree. 

Meanwhile,  McGrath  says  Bush  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  private  dinner  party  at  Prichard's  place 
after  the  ceremony.  "He  is  very  much  looking  for- 
ward to  the  dinner,"  he  said. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Go  to  hell."  George  Bush  spokesperson  Jim  McGrath  offers  words  of 
encouragement  to  new  Varsity  writer  Randa  Hammdin. 

Showing  up  for  the  Bush  showdown 


Nothing  plagues  progressives  like  armchair  intel- 
lectuaii  sm.  For  every  one  person  at  a  protest  there 
are  dozens  at  home  theorizing  on  its  meaning. 
Feeding  solely  off  intellectualizations  appears  to 
paralyze  people  from  taking  mundane  action,  with 
minds  whirling  and  meanings  intertwining  to  the 
point  of  distracting  brilliance. 

(We  suspect  the  reason  Mike  Harns  and  the 
conservati  vc  government  have  managed  to  over- 
haul the  province  in  such  a  short  time  scheme  is 
simple:  They  are  not  plagued  by  the  effects  of 
intelligent  thought.) 

But  assuming  an  unabashed  academic  attitude 
may  become  a  serious  sore  point  on  Wednesday 
at  4pm.  This  is  when  former  American  president 
George  Bush's  convocation  kicks  off  at  Hart 
House. 

For  weeks  on  end,  this  newspaper  has  run 
news  stories,  opinions  pieces  and  countless  letters 
to  the  editor  expressing  outrage  that  U  of  T  chose 
to  grace  Bush  with  an  honourary  degree.  Yet  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  protest  on  behalf  of  U  of  T 
students  and  professors  that  could  match  the 
passion  community  members  have  expressed  in 
these  pages.  Partially  because  none  of  us  have 
ever  seen  a  significantly  large  protest  at  this 
university,  despite  valorous  attempts  made  by  an 
array  of  student  leaders  over  the  years  to  seduce 


a  largely  apathetic  campus  to  the  activist  way. 

This  year,  as  usual,  there  is  a  contingent  of 
student  activists  that  are  regulars  at  protest  events. 
We  know  their  names,  faces,  sometimes  even 
their  favorite  clothing  choice.  But  they  represent 
but  a  fraction  of  the  students  at  U  of  T — and  are 
asmall  minority  within  the  many  voicesopposed 
to  the  Bush  degree.  Let  us  hope  that  the  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  alumni  who  have  intellec- 
tually opposed  the  degree  do  not  leave  it  to  the 
same  old  Hock  of  politicos  to  prove  their  point  in 
tangible  form.  Rhetoric  is  meaningless  when  it  is 
not  matched  by  action. 

And  we  also  hope  to  see  U  of  T professors  turn 
up  in  more  i  mpressi  ve  numbers  than  evidenced  at 
the  last  Governing  Council  meeting,  where  the 
meager  number  of  protesting  professors  was  by 
far  overshadowed  by  students  and  alumni.  The 
meeting  was  the  last  opportunity  to  convince 
governors  to  rescind  their  decision  to  offer  Bush 
a  degree. 

The  dignified  f  aculty  walkout  planned  forthe 
ceremony  will  inevitably  be  far  more  silently 
powerful  than  hordes  ofprotesting  people  outside 
the  hall,  no  matter  what  their  numbers.  So  lets 
also  hope  professors  are  able  to  pull  it  off. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  peaceful  protest 
is  the  only  kind  worth  doing.  We'  II  sec  you  there. 


Boring  but  a  big  deal 


Bureaucracy  is  far  from  an  interesting  subject — 
and  how  and  why  the  public  should  wade  through 
its  horrid  channels  to  access  information  hardly 
seems  compelling  dinner  conversation. 

But  the  public' s  right  to  information  is  a  pillar  of 
democratic  society — the  suppression  of  which 
leads  to  a  dazed  and  confused  populace  living  on 
public  relations  spins.  (Which  we  realize  has 
already  happened  to  a  point — but  there  should  be 
a  viable  alternative  for  that  handful  of  people  still 
searching.) 

And  for  inquiring  minds  seeking  hard  facts 
ratherthan  mainstream  mediaaccountsorpublic 
assurances,  there  must  be  laws  to  ensure  they  can 
gel  at  sensitive  public  info. 

There  are  no  such  guarantees. 

And  very  few  people  give  a  damn. 

There  is  no  betterexample  than  the  University 
of  Toronto,  where  its  access  to  information  policy 
denies  its  users  an  independent  appeals  process 
and  does  not  guarantee  a  reasonably-timed  re- 
sponse. 

One  cannot  exactly  take  heart  that  justice  will 
be  served  when  the  President's  Office  refuses  to 
release  sensitive  public  information,  and  appeals 
may  be  launched  to  Governing  Council  secre- 
tariat Jack  Dimond — who  is  employed  by  the 
university. 

But  U  of  T  ironies  aside,  the  federal  and 


provincial  models  are  not  much  better — although 
they  certainly  arc  a  fair  shot  above  U  of  T's 
version.  At  the  federal  level,  as  with  most  prov- 
inces, there  is  no  sticking  power — no  guarantee 
that  an  official  must  comply  with  the  statute  and 
hand  over  requested  information  if  that  is  deemed 
appropriate  by  a  commissioner.  The  policies 
become  a  joke. 

That  said,  they  still  beat  U  of  T's  internal 
attempt  at  impartiality  and  troublesome  clauses. 
The  safest  starling  point  for  university  mem- 
bers would  be  to  get  U  of  T  under  provincial 
law.  At  least  then,  Jack  Dimond  would  not 
have  the  last  word — it  would  be  left  to  an 
impartial  body  outside  of  the  university.  This 
has  happened  in  other  provinces  and  the  world 
has  not  ended. 

The  state  of  access  policies  in  Canada  is 
shocking  and  unfortunate,  we  really  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  spin  doctors.  Let's  hope  that  with 
the  occasional  dirt  seeping  through  the  cracks, 
people  can  piece  together  the  real  story  both  at  U 
of  T  and  across  the  country. 

And  at  U  of  T,  where  freedom  of  thought  and 
open  debate  are  apparently  a  mainstay,  irony 
abounds.  When  the  university  uses  a  backward 
policy  rather  than  taking  a  proactive  stance  to- 
wards disclosure,  real  answers  are  denied  and 
honest  debate  is  squashed. 
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Former 
honourees: 
Bush  not  up  to 
snuff 

As  historians  much  appreciative 
of  the  honourary  doctorates  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1991,  we  have  re- 
fiected  together  on  the  decision  of 
theGovemingCouncil  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  grant  George 
Bush  an  honourary  degree  this 
month. 

Honourary  degrees  are,  of 
course,  properly  awarded  to  pub- 
lic figures  outside  the  wodd  of 
scholarship,  .sciences,  the  arts  and 
literature.  Such  public  figures  are 
.sometimes  selected  because  they 
havecontributedin  important  ways 
to  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  to  the  university;  they  are 
sometimes  selected  because  of 
outstanding  contributions  to  val- 
ues and  projects  the  university 
holds  dear,  such  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  peaceful  exchange  or  the 
shaping  of  institutions  and  situa- 
tions that  make  the  world  a  safer 
and  more  just  place.  Public  figures 
are  not  chosen  for  honour  accord- 
ing to  some  narrow  rcqui  rcment  of 
political  affiliation — they  might 
come  from  the  nght  or  the  left  of 
the  political  spectrum — but  they 
might  live  up  to  the  criteria  of 
outstanding  and  valued  contribu- 
tion. Further,  their  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  contribution  should  be 
recognizable  to  a  large  segment  of 
the  campus:  an  honourary  degree 
for  a  public  figure  should  be  both 
an  affirmation  of  and  an  education 
for  the  university  community. 

Among  the  1 1 50  persons  (about 
20  per  cent  of  them  women) 
granted  honourary  degrees  by  the 
UniversityofTorontosince  1850, 
we  can  see  a  number  of  public 
figures  from  outside  Canada  who 
fulfill  these  cnteria  in  some  re- 
gard. Forinstance,  Elihu  Root,  one- 
time American  Secretary  of  State 
(LL.D  1918),  was  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  activities  for  world 
peace  and  international  under- 
standing. James  Ramsey 
MacDonald  was  awarded  his 
LL.D  in  1 929,  the  year  he  formed 
for  a  second  time  a  Labour  gov- 
ernment in  Britain;  Stanley 
Baldwin  received  a  similar  degree 
in  1939  after  serving  three  limes 
as  BritishConservati  ve  prime  min- 
ister. However  controversial  the 
career  of  these  two  men,  each 
recognizably  contnbuted  to  the 
construction  of  positive  Bntish 
publ  ic  policies.  The  American  Sec- 
retary of  State  Sumner  Welles  had 
already  begun  outlining  post-war 
plans  for  a  new  United  Nations  in 
1 943,  when  the  University  of  To- 
ronto awarded  him  an  LL.D.  Gen- 


eral Eisenhower  and  General 
Montgomery  were  both  honoured 
in  1946forbringingWoddWarII 
to  an  end. 

After  the  war,  Julius 
Kambarage  Nyerere  (LL.D. 
1 969)  was  honoured  forthe  peace- 
fulness  and  egal  itarianism  he  tried 
to  inspire  in  newly  independent 
Tanzania.  If  the  politics  of  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl  (LL.D.  1988) 
might  be  controversial  to  many,  his 
contribution  to  the  funding  of  Ger- 
man studies  in  Canada  and  else- 
where in  the  world  is  widely  ap- 
preciated. Meanwhile,  Richard  von 
Weizsackcr(LL.D.  1996),  presi- 
dent of  the  Bundesrepublik,  has 
been  the  voice  of  German  con- 
science and  honest  historical 
memory.  As  for  Juan  Carlos  I, 
King  of  Spain  (LL.D.  1991).  He 
presided  over  the  peaceable  tran- 
sition of  Franco  Spain  from  dicta- 
torship to  a  democratic  consfitu- 
tional  society. 

Where  can  George  Bush  stand 
in  this  collection  of  figures?  He  is 
the  first  former  president  of  the 
United  States  chosen  for  an 
honourary  degree  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  That  he  has  been 
a  man  of  forceful  action  on  the 
world  stage  is  beyond  doubt,  but 
do  any  of  his  actions  meet  the 
criteria  we  have  outlines  above? 
We  can  not  see  that  they  do. 

PETER  BROCK, 
Professor  of  History  Emeritus, 

University  of  Toronto,  D.  Lit., 
University  of  Toronto,  1 991 

NA  TALIE  ZEMON  DA  VIS, 
HENRY  CHARLES  LEA 
Professor  of  History  Emeritus, 

Princeton  University,  D.Lit., 
University  of  Toronto  1991 

Shred  my 
degree  -  it's 
just  paper  now 

Mr.  Prichard, 

It  is  with  a  great  degree  of  concern 
and  disgust  I  note  that  on  Nov.  1 9, 
U  of  T  intends  to  honour  George 
Bush  with  a  degree  for  his  sup- 
posed "1  i  feti  me  dedicated  to  public 
service."  You  and  others  in  charge 
of  U  of  T  must  know  Mr.  Bush  is 
implicated  in  numerous  crimes 
against  humanity  arising  from  his 
key  responsibility  of  US  foreign 
policy  inthe  decades  priorto  1993 
in  his  roles  as  official  and  director 
of  theCentral  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  then  as  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  US.  If  such  a 
person  is  worthy  of  this  honour  in 
the  eyes  of  U  of  T,  every  other 
degree  issued  from  your  univer- 
sity is  thereby  degraded  and 
stained.  As  a  holder  of  one  such 
degree,  I  am  obliged  to  cry  out 
before  this  sorry  spectacle. 

Professional  academics  and 
educators,  especially  those  such 


as  yourself,  leading  a  university, 
have  a  serious  responsibility  to 
uphold  the  truth  and  advance  the 
development  of  knowledge.  You 
and  the  honourary  degree  com- 
mittee would  dignify  the  lifeof  Mr. 
Bush  as  one  "dedicated  to  public 
service"  but  by  doing  so,  you  shame 
yourselves,  the  university  and  all 
those  associated  with  it.  By  this 
deed  you  will  also  directly  put  in 
question  the  status  of  a  number  of 
disciplines,  someof  which  still  ex- 
ist at  U  of  T  (two  being  Middle 
Eastern  and  Latin  American  Stud- 
ies). "Public  service"  to  whom:  to 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  of 
Latin  America,  of  Canada  even? 
What  was  this  service:  the  Chilean 
coup,  the  Contra  War,  the  contin- 
ued blockade  of  Cuba,  the  Gulf 
War?  Has  serious  academic  work 
provided  any  evidenceof  this  "piib- 
lic  service"?  By  conveying  this 
honour,  you  and  your  associates 
manifest  your  disdain  for  these 
disciplines  at  U  of  T  and  else- 
where, lor  their  students  and  spe- 
cialists and  for  serious  investiga- 
tion and  learning  in  general. 

By  stubbornly  proceeding  on 
this  matter  you  condone  and  im- 
plicitly laud  the  aims  and  deeds  of 
George  Bush  and  the  imperialistic 
stale  from  which  he  is  insepara- 
ble. And  you  add  to  your  shame 
the  questions  about  your  integrity 
when  faced  with  an  inducement  of 
6.4milliondollars. 

One  modest  but  important  mile- 
stone in  my  life  was  the  comple- 
tionin  1 988  of  U  of  T's  four  years 
BA  in  Latin  American  Studies  af- 
ter several  years  of  study  while 
working  and  helping  raise  a  fam- 
ily. I  proudly  hung  the  degree  on 
the  living  room  wall  where  it  has 
stayed  these  nine  and  a  half  years. 
When  Bush  received  his  degree  I 
will  take  mine  down  and  bringit  to 
you  so  you  can  chuck  it  in  the 
nearest  garbage  or  in  your  paper 
shredder  if  you  prefer. 

DAVID  GREIG, 
8T8 
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Graduating  with  shame 


BY  HANS  CESPEDES 
 WITTIG  

The  year  I  was  born  Dr.  Kin- 
Yip  Chun  received  his  Bach- 
elor of  Applied  Sciences  de- 
gree from  this  university.  On 
Tuesday,  I  will  receive  my  de- 
gree. 

Background 

If  you  are  unaware,  Chun  is  a 
former  professor  at  this  uni  versily 
whose  credentials  are  only 
matched  by  his  admirable  charac- 
ter. For  10  years  he  lectured  and 
did  research  while  he  sought  a 
tenure-stream  position  (job  secu- 
rity) in  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Every  time  he  participated  in  a 
competition  for  tenure-stream,  ir- 
regularities occurred  which 
worked  against  him.  After  losing 
four  competitions,  Chun  began 
asking  the  administration  questions 
and  he  was  removed  from  his 
academic  position  and  physically 
removed  from  the  university 
grounds  by  the  campus  police. 


BY  NEIL  HRAB 

What  a  shame  that  George  Bush 
probably  will  never  write  an  op-ed 
piece  for  a  U  of  T  student  newspa- 
per. Not  that  he  would  want  to, 
though,  after  the  slanderous  and 
bizarre  calumnies  against  him,  car- 
ried by  some  campus  media. 

But  if  he  were  to  submit  a  piece, 
I  have  an  idea  of  what  he  could 
write  about.  In  fact,  by  stitching 
together  his  remarks  on  different 
occasions,  I  think  I  can  give  ataste 
of  what  a  Bush-authored  opinion 
article  might  sound  like. 

In  his  article,  Bush  would  want 
to  remind  us  how  the  world  has 
changed  in  this  post-Cold  War  era. 


Today 

That  was  three  years  ago  on  Nov. 
10.  Since  then,  the govemingcom- 
munity  hadignoredhisclaims.  Un- 
til this  September,  when  they  pre- 
vented Chun  from  speaking  about 
the  facts  of  his  case  and  other 
cases  with  similar  circumstances 
before  the  academic  board.  Fi- 
nally, governors  allowed  him  a 
touch  over  five  minutes  to  make 
his  case  at  a  Nov.  3  Governing 
Council  meeting — but  this  after 
intense  community  pressure  and 
national  media  coverage. 

At  the  September  academic 
board  meeting,  Prichard  stood  be- 
fore the  board  and  stated  he  was 
"proud"  of  the  advancements  this 
university  has  made  in  recruiting 
visible  minorities. 

Facts 

But  the  facts  stand  in  stark  con- 
trast to  Prichard's  claim.  At 
present,  the  university  has  a  stu- 
dent body  composed  of  55  per 
cent  visible  minorities  while  only 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  professors  are 


visible  minorities.  Since  its  crea- 
tion 1 57  years  ago  (before  Canada 
was  bom),  the  geophysics  di  vi  sion 
has  never  hired  many  visible  mi- 
norities and  women  to  tenured  po- 
sitions. Chun  was  competing  in 
this  department. 

Are  minorities 
inferior? 

Why  does  this  discrepancy  in  num- 
bers exist?  Are  the  visible  minori- 
ties less  qualified  when  compared 
to  their  Caucasian  counterparts? 
A  large  number  of  professors  and 
respected  organizations  have  re- 
viewed the  evidence  and  have  pub- 
licly declared  theirsupportforChun. 
Distinguished  professors,  such  as 
Ursula  Franklin,  are  astounded  at 
the  administration's  refusal  tocre- 
ate  an  independent  body  to  investi- 
gate the  evidence.  What  is  the 
administration  afraidof? 

Scandal 

The  administration  is  afraid  that  an 
independent  investigation  would 
examine  why  a  candidate — who 


has  a  Ph.D.  from  Berkeley,  brought 
in  more  grants  than  anyone  in  the 
department  ( 1 .4  million)  and  was 
one  of  the  most  published  scholars 
at  the  university — failed  over  the 
course  of  four  competitions  to 
earn  job  security.  An  investigation 
would  also  expose  the  irregulari- 
ties that  occurred  during  the  com- 
petitions, irregularities  which  vio- 
lated several  of  the  university's 
own  rules.  They  are  afraid  that  the 
investigation  will  not  limit  itself  to 
Chun's  case  but  that  in  question- 
ing witnesses  and  studying  other 
academic  employment  competi- 
tions it  will  lead  to  clear  a  pattern 
of  systemic  racism. 

Courage 

Chun  is  not  the  only  individual  who 
has  been  treated  unjustly  in  this 
university' s  history.  What  makes 
him  unique  is  the  fact  that  after 
more  than  three  years  he  contin- 
ues to  fight  the  wealthiest,  oldest 
and  largest  academic  institution  in 
Canada  with  the  sole  belief  that 
truth  will  prevail.  Many  before 


him  have  surrendered,  moving  on 
to  other  more  progressive  centres 
of  learning.  They  have  accepted 
this  administration's  refusal  to  hear 
their  concerns,  much  less  rectify 
the  situation.  Individuals  like  Dr. 
Melissa  Franklin,  who,  after  she 
experienced  sexist  behaviour  by 
her  colleagues  in  the  Physics  De- 
partment, left  to  become  a  tenured 
professor  at  Harvard  University. 

President 
Prichard's  role 

Prichard  is  fully  aware  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  intolerance  at  this 
institution,  yet  he  refuses  to  act 
except  to  attack  the  very  people 
who  have  the  valour  to  speak  out 
against  these  injustices.  In  effect. 
President  Prichard  acts  to  protect 
the  status  quo,  which  has  been 
proven  to  uphold  systemic  discrimi- 
nation. At  best,  he  may  be  consid- 
ered a  coward  who  refuses  to  lead 
in  an  issue  of  basic  human  rights. 
Make  no  mistake  Prichard,  you 
may  be  our  president,  but  you  are 
not  our  leader.  Take  a  glimpse 


George  Bush  writes... sort  of 


He  might  point  out  to  readers  the 
historical  watershed  we  reached 
with  the  collapse  of  socialism,  com- 
munism and  left-wing  politics  in 
general.  Thus,  he  might  begin  with 
how  the 

'fGJreat  nations  of  the  world 
are  moving  toward  democracy 
through  the  door  to  freedom. 
Men  and  women  of  the  world 
move  toward  free  markets 
through  the  door  to  prosperity. 
The  people  of  the  world  agitate 
for  free  expression  and  free 
thought  through  the  door  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual 
satisfactions  that  only  liberty  al- 
lows." 

Bush  would  go  on  to  point  out 


letters  to  the  editor 


LETTERoff/ieDAY 


Homework 
time  at  U  of  T 

I  was  shocked  at  the  "history" 
given  of  Bush  by  some  readers. 
While  Bush  did  fight  with  dis- 
tinction in  WWII,  there  were 
documents  that  indicated  evi- 
dence of  his  committing  viola- 
tions of  Geneva  Convention  in 
treatment  of  the  enemy.  Those 
were  documented  in  a  Harper' s 
magazine  issue  after  his  defeat 
for  the  presidency. 

He  did  indeed  "preside  over 
both  the  conclusion  of  Ameri- 
ca's protracted  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Marxist  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  and  replace 
it  with  a  'democratic  govern- 
ment.'" But  what  the  writer  fails 
to  note  is  that  the  "Marxist 
Sandinista  regime"  was  a  popu- 
lar, democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment; and  when  the  World 
Court  found  the  United  States 
guilty  of  illegal  activity  in  this 
case,  Bush  refused  to  pay  Nica- 
ragua for  the  damages  it  was 
instructed  to  pay.  (Bush  had  the 
new  Nicaraguan  government 
agree  to  a  private  settlement; 
they  are  still  waiting.) 

In  the  Gulf  War,  Bush  was 
responsible  for  giving  Saddam 
Hussein  permission  to  go  into 
Kuwait.  Hussein  told  US  am- 
bassador April  Glaspie  his  gen- 
eral intention  before  the  inva- 
sion; Bush'sexplicit  instructions 
to  her  gave  Hussein  assurances 
that  the  US  was  not  interested  in 


this  situation.  (Details  of  this 
were  published  widely  at  the 
time.) 

Far  from  being  a  victim  of 
the  UN  Security  Council, 
Bush's  efforts  with  the  UN 
were  wonderfully  Machiavel- 
lian. Whiletotally  ignoring  UN 
resolutions  he  didn't  care  for 
(such  as  the  ones  instructing 
Israel  to  conform  to  laws),  sud- 
denly UN  resolutions  had  real 
power.  His  UN  alliance  was 
cobbled  together  not  with  the 
"justice"  of  the  case,  but  with 
carrots  and/or  threats  of  eco- 
nomic rewards.  His  own  mili- 
tary did  not  want  to  get  into  the 
Gulf  Wars;  many — such  as 
Col  in  Powel  I — openly  favoured 
economic  sanctions  at  the  time. 
Reports  were  that  Bush  re- 
fused to  even  discuss  alterna- 
tives with  his  advisors. 

But  Bush's  legacy  went  be- 
yond illegal  and  immoral  inter- 
national conflicts.  At  home, 
"business  as  usual"  included 
putting  a  grossly  unqualified 
man  on  the  Supreme  Court  for 
political  gain  and  awarding  valu- 
able resource  agreements  to 
his  associates  against  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  think  it  is  shocking  that  a 
Canadian  university  would  give 
Bush  any  award.  Unfortunately, 
it  tells  people  about  the  values 
held  by  those  at  the  lop. 

KARIN  BROTHERS 
Freelance  Journalist 


the  meaning  of  this  ferment — 
that  at  last,  the  world  is  tired  of 
experimenting  with  Maoism,  Sta- 
linism, Khomeneiism,  Marxism 
and  the  whole  lot  of  Utopian  ide- 
ologies that  have  made  the  20th 
Century  perhaps  the  bloodiest  on 
record.  With  communism  dead 
and  buried,  we  can  recognize  the 
ascendancy  of  certain  eternal 
truths,  values  that  "reject  tem- 
porary fashion  [because]  they 
are  values  that  are  always  in 
fashion. " 

Specifically:  "We  know  what 
works:  freedom  works.  We  know 
what's  right:  freedom  is  right. 
We  know  how  to  secure  a  more 
just  and  prosperous  life  for  man 
on  earth:  through  free  markets, 
free  speech,  free  elections,  and 
the  exercise  of  free  will  unham- 
pered by  the  state.  " 

The  former  president  might  next 
speculate  on  how  these  truths  can 
be  applied  by  sitting  governments 
and  help  poorer  citizens  to  start 


sharing  in  the  economic  good  ti  mes 
of  a  vibrant  and  growing  world 
economy: 

"Those  who  still  struggle  in 
this  society  want  an  opportunity, 
not  paternalism;  a  hand-up,  not 
a  handout;  not  the  servility  of 
welfare  and  public  warehous- 
ing, but  jobs,  private  property 
and  prosperity. " 

Our  distinguished  honourary 
degree  recipient  would  probably 
be  unable  to  resist  comparing  our 
own  Liberal  government  with  that 
of  his  Democrat  adversaries  back 
home.  He  would  remind  us  that, 
like  the  Democrats,  Jean  Chretien 
and  his  caucus  represent  "the 
party  of  red-tape  and  bureauc- 
racy, still  pushing  for  higher 
and  higher  spending,  still  tell- 
ing the  [provinces]  how  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs,  still  push- 
ing for  mandated  benefits.  "  He 
could  cap  his  comparison  with  the 
observation  that:  "dictation from 
[Ottawa] — that's  the  hallmark 


of  the  [Liberal  Party].  " 

What  else  might  Bush  talk 
about?  He'd  probably  say  a  few 
things  about  America — the  "bold 
and  brilliant  light  of  freedom 
[that]  illuminates  the  world. " 
Maybe  he'd  reflect  on  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  a  strong  Ameri- 
can army.  Defense  has  always 
been  one  of  Bush's  big  policy  in- 
terests. He  could  state,  as  he  has 
on  many  occasions,  ihaX  " America 
could  not  be  the  land  of  the  free 
if  it  were  not  the  home  of  the 
brave.  ' 

Bush  would  not  be  above  some 
self-derisive  humor  as  well.  He 
might  recall  some  of  his  memora- 
ble verbal  gaffes.  Two  come  to 
mind:  "A  kitchen  in  every  pot" 
and  also  that  "America's  free- 
dom is  the  example  by  which  the 
worldaspires.  "The  former  presi- 
dent is  not  someone  so  full  of  self- 
importanceoroverwhelmed  with 
insecurity  that  he  laughs  at  these 
miscues. 


outside  your  office  window:  the 
future  belongs  to  an  ethnically  di- 
verse Canadian  society;  a  society 
that  will  judge  your  legacy  of  iner- 
tia on  this  issue. 

A  collective 
promise 

A fter  three  years,  the  uni  versity ' s 
administration  still  refuses  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  with  Chun 
thinking  that  he  and  his  supporters 
will  eventually  tire  and  walk  away. 
This  will  not  be.  We  are  Chun's 
soldiers  and  our  spirit  will  not  be 
defeated.  When  you  graduate  this 
week.  President  Prichard  will  ex- 
tend his  hand  to  shake  yours.  If 
you  decide  to  accept  his  hand,  you 
will  feel  his  palms  skin  against 
your  skin.  Consider  that  it  may  be 
your  skin  and  not  the  degree  you 
earned  which  determines  where 
you  work.  A  factor  established 
long  before  you  apply  to  this  uni- 
versity. 

Hans  Cespedes  Wiliig  is 
graduating  with  shame  on 
Tuesday. 


I  think  based  on  what  I've 
gleaned  of  his  thoughts  and  ideas 
on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and 
ideas.  Bush  would  be  able  to  sub- 
mit a  very  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing pieceof  writing  for  publication 
in  a  student  newspaper. 

But  would  Bush  get  printed? 

Fat  chance. 

His  ideas  are  hazardous  to  the 
health  of  the  far-left  ideology  cher- 
ished  sodearly  by  the  pseudo-in- 
tellectuals and  self-styled  "seek- 
ers of  the  truth"  on  our  campus 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  to 
tarnish  his  name  these  last  few 
weeks.  Their  pathetic  little  world 
would  crumble  i  nto  dust  and  ashes. 

It  would  be  just  as  well  that 
Bush  go  unpublished.  His  words 
would  be  too  much  for  the  "eat- 
the-rich,  save-the-whales,  fight- 
corporate-greed"  types.  Best  that 
the  rest  of  us  brook  them  and  their 
petty  illusions. 

Neil  Hrab  is  an  unabashedly 
conservative  'truth'  seeker. 
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Chun  not  happy  with  university  offer 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


DISCORD  continues  to  prevail 
following  the  latest  failed  ne 
goliating  session  between  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  former 
research  associate  Kin  Yip  Chun. 

Attempts  at  negotiating  a  resolution 
in  Chun's  three  year  clash  with  the 
university  left  both  sides  at  a  gridlock 
last  week  after  Chun's  lawyer  and  legal 
counsel  for  the  university  couldn' t  agree 
on  basic  issues. 

But  the  fact  that  no  university  admin- 
istrator showed  up  to  this  latest  round  of 
talks  has  the  Chun  contingent  even  more 
mad. 

Chun  alleges  unfair  treatment  over 
four  tenure  stream  competitions  and 
systemic  racism  on  the  university 's  part. 
The  university  disagrees. 

"We  don'  I  bel ieve  that  there  has  been 
any  problem  with  the  process  of  appli- 
cation for  a  tenure  stream  position," 
said  John  Murray,  counsel  for  the  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  university 
offered  Chun  a  deal  he's  seen  before. 
Murray  says  the  uni  versity '  s  offer  would 
see  Chun  return  to  a  paid  position  as  a 
seismology  research  associate  for  one 
year.  Chun  could  then  continue  to  work 
without  pay,  as  he  had  done  for  ten 
years  leading  up  to  his  dismissal,  if  he 


wished. 

"How  can  the  [U  of  T]  president 
admit  exploitation  and  then  use  exploi- 
tation to  remedy  the  very  practice  he 
said  was  wrong.  It  doesn't  make  sense 
to  me,"  said  Chun. 

He  was  referring  to  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard's  earlier  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  uni  versity's  refusal  to  pay 
Chun  a  salary  over  a  10  year  period 
during  which  he  had  professorial  duties 
had  been  exploitative. 

And  with  the  absence  of  an  adminis- 
trator, Chun  now  wanders  whether  the 
university  is  negotiating  in  good  faith. 

"It's  obvious  that  they  didn't  have  a 
desire  to  negotiate,"  he  said.  "No  deci- 
sion-makers were  there.  That's  extraor- 
dinary." 

U  of T's  legal  counsel,  however,  says 
he  was  empowered  to  make  decisions 
on  behalf  of  the  administration.  "I  had 
the  authority  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
on  behalf  of  the  university." 

While  Prichard  was  on  a  fundraising 
trip  in  Hong  Kong  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  Paul  Gooch,  the  vice-provost 
who  has  been  overseeing  the  case  for 
the  administration,  says  he  wasn't  far 
from  the  talks. 

"If  something  came  up,  Mr.  Murray 
would  have  made  a  phone  call."  said 
Gooch. 

Murray  adds  that  the  university  is 
open  to  resolve  the  matter  fairiy. 


Former  U  of  T  seismologist  Kin  Yip  Chun. 


NICOIA  LUKSIC/VARSITY 


"The  university  remains  willing  to 
explore  ways  to  have  Dr.  Chun  return  to 
his  research  associate  position.  The  uni- 
versity's and  Dr.  Chun's  sides  have 
different  views  on  what  would  be  a  fair 
resolution." 

But  supporters  of  Chun  see  things 


differently. 

"What  ticks  me  off  is  the  university's 
offer  to  return  Dr.  Chun  to  the  same 
exploitative  working  conditions  that  he 
experienced  between  1985  and  1994," 
said  Chris  Ramsaroop,  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  Arts  and  Science  Students' 


Union.  'There's  such  widespread  vio- 
lation of  Chun's  human  rights  and  his 
dignity." 

Kevin  Banks,  a  lawyer  for  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers and  another  of  Chun's  advisors, 
says  the  university  owes  him. 
"Dr.Chun  should  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  work  with  job  secu- 
rity on  a  long  term  basis  and  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  a  tenure  stream 
position,"  he  said. 

In  the  10  years  Chun  spent  in  the 
physics  department  at  U  of  T,  he  brought 
in  $  1 .4  million  in  research  funding.  He 
was  turned  down  for  four  tenure  stream 
positions  since  that  time,  during  which 
he  authored  26  major  publications  on 
his  findings. 

A  CAUT  fact-finding  committee's 
report  co-authored  by  Banks  has  al- 
ready found  U  of  T  guilty  of  exploiting 
Chun.  It  is  now  considering  the  forma- 
tion of  independent  inquiry  committee 
to  look  at  the  case  with  even  greater 
depth. 

Chun  and  his  lawyer  are  also  seeking 
financial  compensation  for  legal  ex- 
penses and  lost  salary  in  the  time  since 
his  firing. 

The  university  says  it  would  be  will- 
ing to  commit  to  arbitrate  the  issue  of 
compensation.  Chun  says  his  side  is 
willing  to  resolve  all  issues  through 
arbitration. 
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IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS? 
WANT  TO  REMAIN  IN  CANADA? 


Canadian  Law  Firm  can  help  you  realize  your  dream! 

•  Solid  experience  and  efficient  service 
•  Assisting  Foreign  Students  and  Graduates 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Sergio  R.  Karas,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Karas  &  Associates  -  Barristers  and  Solicitors 

212  King  Street  West,  Suite  410,  Toronto  Ontario  M5H  1K5 
Tel:  (416)  506-1800  Fax:  (416)  599-5582 
email:  karas@karas.ca    Visit  our  webstie:  http://www.lcaras.ca 
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THE  BUSH  CONTROVERSY 


he  it  resolved  that 


The  University  is  justified  in  conferring  an 
honorary  degree  on  George  Bush " 


Tuesday,  November  18  -  7:00  pm 
in  the  Debates  Room  of  Hart  House 
admission  is  free  •  Seating  is  limited 
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Business  gurus  take  on  ivory  towers 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"The  university  became  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  aca- 
demics," Noble  added. 

At  the  University  of  Calgary, 
the  chief  executive  officers  of 
Husky  Oil,  Canadian  Pacific  Ltd., 
Nova  Corporation,  Telus  Corpo- 
ration and  Dauntless  Energy  Inc. 
make  up  a  strong  contingent  of 
the  top  decision-makers.  They  are 
joined  by  five  other  senior  execu- 
tives of  major  corporations,  one 
faculty  member  and  three  student 
representatives. 

Conflict  of  interest 

The  conflict  of  interest  built  into 
this  arrangement  is  obvious,  says 
Jennifer  Story,  national  deputy 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  and  former 
governor  at  the  University  of 
Guelph. 

"Those  people  on  the  board 
were  not  there  out  of  an  interest  in 
quality,  accessible  education. 
They  uphold  private  sector  inter- 
ests," said  Story  about  her  expe- 
rience last  year  of  the  Guelph 
board.  She  was  joined  by  senior 
executives  of  Delta,  Nestle  and 
the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

"Having  your  boy  s  on  the  board 
gives  you  an  access  to  the  re- 
sources, which  is  why  the  corpo- 
rations came  to  the  universities  in 
the  first  place — as  a  way  of  social- 
izing their  costs,"  added  Noble. 

Anna  Kruzinski,  last  year's 
graduate  student  representative 
on  McGill's  board,  says  that  self- 
interest  seems  apparent  on  an- 
other level.  "You  have  the  CEOs 
of  lucrative  banks  advocatingtui- 
tion  fee  increases  and  they're  the 
ones  benefiting  from  the  interest 
of  our  debts.  I  would  call  that  a 
conflict  of  interest." 

But  Canada's  business  leaders 
who  double  as  trustees  of  the 
country's  public  universities  say 
they  are  well-intentioned. 

David  Bond,  chair  of  the  board 
of  governors  at  Si  mon  Eraser  Uni- 
versity and  vice-president  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  affairs  for  the 
Hong  Kong  Bank  of  Canada,  says 
governors  are  key  players  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  institutions  remain 
well-financed  in  the  face  of  gov- 
ernment cutbacks. 


"Board  members  are  put  on  the 
board  to  give  money  or  raise 
money.  It' s  like  an  honourary  de- 
gree," said  Bond.  "You  either 
give,  get  or  get  out. 

"I  can  understand  concerns 
over  exclusivity.  But  unless  the 
public  opens  its  cheque  book  this 
is  the  avenue  for  survival  for  the 
great  universities." 

Gerry  Pond,  the  president  of 
NBTel  who  is  a  recent  govern- 
ment appointment  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  board  of 
governors,  says  corporate  Canada 
has  a  lot  to  contribute. 

"As  a  businessperson,  what 
would  you  do  if  your  market  share 
was  down,"  said  Pond  about  the 
advice  university  administrators 
have  requested  from  him.  "Plus, 
I  have  two  customers  there,"  re- 
ferring to  his  two  children. 

NBTel  is  also  a  donor  and  ad- 
vise-giver  in  the  academic  realm 
at  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  addition  to  a  cash  dona- 
tion to  the  multimedia  develop- 
ment centre,  it  has  worked  with 
the  US-based  company  Genesis 
to  develop  courses  in  a  field  of 
computer  technology.  NBTel  is 
also  providing  funding  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  development  and 
delivery  of  courses  in  electronic 
commerce. 

Telling  talk 

Story  says  the  business  language 
and  relationship  are  very  telling. 

"That  very  language — market- 
ing, competing  with  other  insti- 
tutions— is  about  an  increasingly 
individualized,  privatized  sys- 
tem," she  said.  "They  are  part  of 
the  process  of  moving  from  a 
publicly-funded  and  owned  sys- 
tem to  a  private  one." 

Attracting  top  decision  mak- 
ers from  corporate  sector  to  the 
helm  of  Canadian  universities 
isn't  about  privatizing  the  sys- 
tem, but  rather  making  it  more 
efficient  and  cost-effective,  says 
Tom  O'Neill,  president  of  Price 
Waterhouse  and  governor  at 
Queen's  University. 

"In  a  bizarre  way,  the  govern- 
ment cuts  were  positive  because 
it  had  to  have  each  institution 
take  a  wack  at  its  agenda,"  said 
O'Neill. 

On  the  Queen's  board,  O'Neill 
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U  of  T  prez  Rob  Prichard  (I)  gabs  v/ith  Bank  of  Montreal  prez  and  Governing  Council 
chair  Anthony  Comper 


is  joined  by  the  chief  executive 
officers  from  TransCanada 
PipeLines,  American  Airlines, 
Warner-Lambert  Company  and 
Amarok  Holdings.  Senior  execu- 
tives from  Ernst  &  Young  and 
Power  Corporation,  as  well  as 
retired  executives  from  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  Canada  Life  Insur- 
ance company.  Northern  Telecom 
and  the  Empire  Financial  Group 
round  it  out. 

"There  is  an  issue  of  self-reli- 
ance," added  O'Neill,  alluding  to 
his  former  involvement  in  a  thea- 
tre company.  "We  made  it  a  mini- 
mum to  make  it  less  reliant  on 
funding,  so  if  we  lost  it  all  it  would 
hurt  but  it  wouldn't  kill  us." 

But  critics  say  this  is  too  con- 
venient a  strategy  from  execu- 
tives of  corporations  which  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  opening  up  of 
the  university  market. 

"It's  an  ideological  perspec- 
tive about  the  appropriate  role  of 
public  and  private,"  said  Inwood. 
"They '  re  real  ly  so  deeply  embed- 
ded both  ideologically  and  prac- 
tically." 

Price  Waterhouse,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  world's  largest  privati- 
zation consulting  firm — bringing 
in  over  $22  million  from  its  nearly 
80  privatization  ventures  last  year. 

O'Neill,  however,  says  none 


of  those  profits  was  reaped  from 
the  university  sector.  Instead,  they 
came  from  privatizing  things  like 
public-owned  airlines  and  gas 
utility  companies.  He  adds  that 
he  himself  would  rather  see  pri- 
vate programs  within  Canada's 
public  universities  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  private  univer- 
sities outright. 

Day  jobs 

But  Story  says  you  can' t  tease  out 
public  education  from  such  an 
exhaustive  privatization  agenda. 

For  example,  KPMG,  ranking 
third  on  the  global  privatization 
consultants'  list  last  year,  was 
instrumental  in  the  contracting 
out  the  entire  public  education 
system  of  Hartford  and  part  of 
Baltimore  to  the  private  firm  Edu- 
cational Alternatives  Inc.  a  few 
years  ago.  KPMG  also  recom- 
mended contracting  out  of  the 
support  staff  in  the  Ottawa  school 
boards  in  1992,  called  for  the 
privatization  of  municipal  serv- 
ices in  its  1996  Megacity  report 
and  proposed  a  "leaseback"  ar- 
rangement for  public  schools  in 
the  same  year. 

While  the  chair  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  KPMG  Canada 
is  a  member  of  U  of  T's  Govern- 
ing Council,  another  KPMG  ex- 


Religious  Services 
on  Campus 

Sponsored  by 
Campus  Chaplains  Association 
-  an  officially  recognized 
Student  Service  at  U  of  T. 

Multi-faith: 

Christian,  Hindu,  Jewish, 
Muslim,  Wiccan,  Buddhist, 
Unitarian  /  Univer  salist . 

Providing: 

Counseling,  Worship  &  Prayer 
Services,  Festival  Celebrations, 
Retreats,  Seminars,  Weddings. 

Opportunities: 

make  friends,  explore  issues  of 
concern,  celebrate  holy  days, 
find  caring  personal  support. 

Call  978-8100  for  more  info. 
&  referral  to  appropriate  faith  group, 
e-mail: 

bob_shantz@campuslife.utoronto.ca 


ecuti  ve  is  the  chair  of  the  board  at 
the  University  of  Regina. 

Ernst  &  Young,  which  has  rep- 
resentatives  on  McGill, 
Concordia  and  Queen's  boards, 
has  a  manual  stating  that  the  1 990s 
represent  the  decade  in  which 
profit-making  opportunities 
abound  in  the  privatization  of 
publicly-run  organizations. 

And  the  former  chair  of  Ernst  & 
YoungOntario,  Bill  Farlinger,  was 
a  member  of  the  Bradford  Group, 
the  Tory  advisors  who  drafted  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution. 

Deficit  crusaders 

These  same  corporations  which 
are  represented  on  the  board  of 
Canadian  public  institutions  are 
also  members  of  business  lobby 
organizations  like  the  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues  and 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. For  years,  both  the  coun- 
cil and  the  chamber  have  lobbied 
the  federal  government  to  bring 
down  the  deficit  and  debt. 

"We're  very  clear  on  the  defi- 
cit," said  Tim  Reid,  president  of 
the  chamber.  "Overspending  is 
the  best  way  to  ruin  a  country. 
And  without  wrestling  down  the 
deficit  and  debt,  universities  will 
be  worse  off." 

However,  Linda  McQuaig,  au- 


thor of  Shooting  the  Hippo,  says 
one  of  the  greatest  ironies  of  the 
overwhelming  corporate  presence 
on  universities'  highest  govern- 
ing bodies  is  the  work  they  do 
with  these  business  lobby  groups. 

"What  they've  done  is  suggest 
we  as  a  society  can't  afford  good 
public  health  and  public  educa- 
tion, that  we've  over  extended 
ourselves  on  all  these  indulgences. 
They  try  to  suggest  that  we  can't 
afford  them,"  she  said.  "But  the 
real  reason  is  that  they're  trying  to 
dismantle  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  want  to  scale  back  so 
private  companies  can  move  in." 

Bond,  chair  of  board  at  SFU  and 
a  vice-president  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Bank  of  Canada,  says  the  business 
lobby  can' t  be  blamed  for  the  cuts. 
"The  BCNI  lobbies  to  bring  down 
the  deficit.  It' s  the  government  who 
decides  what  to  cut." 

"The  cuts  of  the  universities 
are  not  a  direct  result,"  echoed 
UNB  governor  Pond,  who  is  also 
the  chair  of  the  Canadian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  "It's  the  gov- 
ernment's'decision  to  make  that 
allocation." 

Story  says  this  argument  is 
nothing  but  intellectual  gymnas- 
tics. 

"They're  telling  the  govern- 
ment to  cut  the  deficit  and  cut  it 
quickly,"  she  said,  adding  they 
also  lobby  for  tax  cuts.  "By  de- 
fault, they  are  advocating  cuts  to 
post-secondary  education." 

McQuaig  dismisses  their  defi- 
cit-mania argument  outright.  "The 
whole  deficit  thing  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  a  smoke  screen  for  a 
redistribution  from  an  egalitarian 
public  society  to  an  inegalitarian 
privatized  system." 

Exposure  time 

Story  says  the  best  strategy  to 
undo  this  intimate  arrangement  is 
to  expose  what's  going  on  in  the 
board  rooms  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities. 

"Students  need  to  start  going 
to  the  board  meetings  and  docu- 
ment it,"  she  said.  "Governors 
have  to  make  these  decisions 
[about  tuition  fee  and  research 
deals]  with  students  staring  them 
in  the  eye  because  they  know 
deep  down  that  their  interests 
aren't  in  the  right  place." 


INTERESTED  IN 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 
IN  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH? 

Join  us  for  our  ORIENTATION  DAY  for  prospective 
graduate  and  summer  students  interested  in  research 
in: 


Medical  Physics 
Medical  Imaging 
Clinical  Physics 
Epidemiology 


Cancer  Biology 

Molecular  &  Structural  Biology 
Cell  «&.  Molecular  Biology 
Experimental  Therapeutics 


Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics, 
University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Research  Divisions  of 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre 

Presentations,  informal  discussions  with  professors 
and  graduate  students,  tours  of  research  facilities. 

Prompt  start  at  10  am, 
Saturday  November  22nd 

Princess  Margaret  Hospital/OCI 
610  University  Avenue,  7th  Floor  Atrium 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Enquires:  (416)  946-2973 

Free  Lunch,  Free  Admission  &  No  Registration 
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Student  activists  stir  up  plan 


Students  from  as  far  away  as  Thunder 
Bay  descended  onto  U  of  T  this  weekend 
to  map  out  strategies  for  campus  organ- 
izing. 

From  the  basement  of  New  College, 
over  50  Ontario  student  leaders  from 
Windsor  to  the  west  and  Ottawa  to  the 
east  joined  the  northern  contingent  of 
delegates  from  North  Bay,  Sudbury  and 
Thunder  Bay  for  a  weekend  of  action 
through  education. 

Organized  by  the  Ontario  component 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
and  local  student  unions,  the  topics  they 
tackled  ranged  from  student  aid  reform 
to  democratizing  the  campus  by  fighting 
the  corporate  presence,  to  anti-racist  or- 
ganizing to  economic  literacy. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  being 
informed  and  being  knowledgeable  so 
that  a  person  can  form  opinions  and  act," 
said  conference  delegate  Jennifer 
Gerwiivch,  a  concurrent  education  stu- 
dent at  Lakehead  University. 

On  Saturday ,  the  students  took  a  break 
from  their  education  workshops  to  jaunt 


over  to  Queen's  Park,  the  site  of  per- 
petual demonstrations  these  days.  It  was 
a  show  of  support  for  the  rally  for  Dudley 
George,  the  Stoney  Pointer  killed  by  a 
provincial  police  officer. 

David  McNally,  a  York  university 
professor,  used  his  knowledge  about  last 
year's  55-day  faculty  strike  to  tease  out 
an  important  lesson  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  campus  activists.  Intentionally 
framing  the  strike  around  the  motto  'The 
classroom,  not  the  boardroom,'  the  fac- 
ulty association  challenged  corporate 
power  head-on  at  the  level  of  the  univer- 
sity's  board  of  governors,  said  McNally. 

"When  you  realize  how  omnipresent 
corporations  are  on  campus,  you  have  to 
ask,  'How  to  fight  it?',"  he  said.  "You 
get  an  amazing  amount  of  resistance 
when  you  go  against  real  power." 

These  lessons  were  then  carried  over 
into  the  planning  workshop  for  the  fed- 
eration's call  for  the  national  day  of 
action  for  Jan.  28,  1998. 

Bernadette  Beaupre, economic  literacy 
volunteer  for  the  Metro  Network  for 


Social  Justice,  injected  lots  of  humour 
into  a  small  group  discussion  later  on 
about  how  to  challenge  the  myths  around 
the  deficit  and  Canada's  tax  system. 

'The  Liberals  are  acting  life  Reform- 
ers, no,  blue  Tories.  Whatever  they're 
doing,  they're  not  Liberals. 


"What  did  the  Liberalsdo?SFA.  Noth- 
ing," Beaupre  added,  citting  the  real 
cause  of  the  deficit. 

A  1991  Statistics  Canada  study  found 
that  between  1975  and  1 99 1, 50  per  cent 
of  corporate  tax  breaks  accounted  forthe 
federal  debt,  with  44  per  cent  was  de- 


rived from  high  interest  rates.  'There's 
your  deficit,"  said  Beaupre. 

Moving  from  education  to  action,  del- 
egates spent  yesterday  talking  strategy. 
They  reviewed  successful  and  noi-so- 
successful  actions  in  the  past  and  re- 
ceived advise  from  social  activist  John 
Clarke  of  the  Ontario  Coalition  Against 
Poverty  about  the  place  and  utility  of 
civil  disobedience. 

Melani  Spiteri,  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent crisis  coalition  at  the  University  of 
Windsor,  says  the  delegates  must  bring 
the  tools  back  to  their  home  campus. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  good  ideas  here. 
However,  we  must  be  able  to  act  on 
them." 

While  the  Metro-area  federation  lo- 
cals including  U  of  T's  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union,  the  York  Federation  of 
Students  and  Ryerson's  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  helped  organize  the 
conference  and  sent  strong  delegations, 
U  of  T's  undergraduate  student  union 
did  not  participate. 

Varsity  Staff 


Space  for  student  groups  still  hot  item 


BY  IVY  LAM 


Student  groups  who  have  been  pushing 
for  space  on  campus  have  concluded  that 
their  needs  are  among  the  university's 
lowest  priorities. 

"If  each  of  them  wanted  dedicated 
space,  we  could  only  accommodate  very 
few,"  said  Susan  Addario,  executive  as- 
sistant of  Student  Affairs  about  the  with 
160  recognized  groups  campus. 

But  the  tentative  agreement  reached 
between  the  Women's  Centre  and  the 
administration  last  week  has  some  stu- 
dent groups  raising  questions  about  how 
one  gets  space  on  campus. 

The  Centre  agreed  to  move  elsewhere 
on  campus  to  make  room  for  the  Status  of 
Women  Office  and  the  Transition  Year 
Program  when  the  designated  location — 


the  First  Nations  House  on  Spadina  Av- 
enue— becomes  wheelchair  accessible. 

The  understanding  was  reached  nearly 
a  month  after  the  Women's  Centre  was 
told  by  the  administration  that  they  would 
be  forced  to  move  to  accommodate  ad- 
ministrative needs. 

But  Gillian  Morton,  coordinator  of 
the  Women' s  Centre,  remains  suspicious 
of  the  whole  ordeal.  She  says  the  Centre 
will  not  comply  unless  the  administra- 
tion submits  a  written  guarantee  con- 
firming that  the  space  will  be  wheelchair 
accessible  and  a  timeline  is  drawn  up. 

"Everything  [at  the  university]  can  be 
reduced  to  economics  and  the  students 
are  not  on  the  top  |of  the  list),"  she  said, 
adding  other  groups  shouldn't  be  slighted 
because  they  are  less  powerful. 

Derek  McCammond,  vice-provost  of 


planning  and  budget,  confirmed  that  the 
total  cost  of  making  the  space  accessible 
will  be  $300,000.  The  money,  part  of  the 
fundraising  campaign,  has  yet  to  be  raised. 

But  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  and  the  Muslim  Students' 
Association,  both  of  which  have  been 
lobbying  for  space  on  campus  for  the  last 
five  years,  are  stilling  waiting  for  their 
piece  of  the  pie. 

Currently  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
campus  in  an  office  building  at  Spadina 
and  College,  the  public  interest  research 
group  is  the  only  student-levied  group 
without  permanent  space  on  campus.  Its 
rent  is  over  $9,000  per  year. 

Elena  Lonero,  co-ordinator  at  OPIRG, 
says  that  the  university  has  pursued  its  own 
agenda regardingallocationof campus  space, 

"When  the  university  wants  to  make  a 


move  like  with  the  Women's  Centre, 
than  it  [becomes  possible],  but  when  a 
group  [not  high  on  their  priority  list] 
requests  space  then  suddenly  it  isn' t  avail- 
able," she  said.  "Every  month  that  goes 
by  we're  wasting  students'  money  and 
the  university  doesn't  .seem  to  care,"  she 
added  about  the  rental  cost. 

Representing  about  1,000  students 
spanning  the  three  campu.ses  at  U  of  T, 
the  Muslim  Students'  Association  has 
been  lobbying  for  prayer  space  for  the 
past  five  years. 

According  to  Nader  Khan,  president  of 
the  MSA  at  Scarborough,  the  situation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  crucial  for  the 
growing  the  Muslim  population  at  U  of  T, 
who  are  required  by  faith  to  pray  five 
limes  a  day. 

"I  think  it  will  look  really  bad  for  the 


university,"  he  said,  "if  you  see  40 or  50 
Muslim  [students]  praying  in  the  snow 
in  winter  because  they  have  nowhere 
else  to  go." 

Addario  says  that  although  there  is  a 
general  recognition  of  the  need  for  more 
space  on  campus  to  accommodate  stu- 
dent activities,  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  allocate  prayer  space  at  the  St. 
George  campus. 

"It's  a  real  struggle  to  try  and  accom- 
modate the  extensive  student  and  club 
activities  with  the  limited  amount  of  space 
resources  on  campus." 

But  Shiraz  Sheikh,  president  of  the 
Muslim  Students'  Association  at  St. 
George,  says  the  prayer  space  currently 
booked  at  the  International  Student  Cen- 
tre and  Had  House  is  inadequate  and 
action  must  be  taken  soon. 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


...  just  got  better! 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™You  will  SAVE  50% 


www.  viarail .  ca 


Here  are  Some  Sample  Fares 


FROM 

Student 

VIA 

Total  6  Pak 

TORONTO 

Fare 

6Pak 

Savings 

TO 

(one  way) 

(one  trip) 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$  55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

The  above  prices  Include  taxes,  a  discount  of  10%  off  the  regular  VIA  economy  fare  for 
the  "Student  Fare",  and  50%  off  for  the  "6  Pak"  based  on  a  6  trip  purchase.  A  valid  ISIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  otiange  without  notice  and  certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  one-way  trips  (or  3  round-trips) 
between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUiJ,  for  a  limited  time,  with 
your  VIA  6  Pak,  you  will  ge:  a  FREE  15  minute  long 
distance  offer  along  with  (i  other  great  deals  on  food, 
clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  Including  awesome 
savings  on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For 
complete  details  contact  /our  nearest  travel 
agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-84  1  1 . 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply 


available  at  ? 

f  ^TRAVEL  CUTS 

^^VCnAGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  €xpert& 

1 87  College  St.    31 3  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir 
979-2406  977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 
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'FREEDOM'  OF 
INFORMATION 
POLICIES  ARE 

SUSPECT- 
ESPECIALLY  AT 
UOFT 


CO 


•  continued 
from  front  page 

No  fair 

At  U  of  T,  Governing  Council  secretariat 
Jack  Dimond  hears  appeals.  At  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  level,  an  independent 
commission  at  arms-length  from  the  gov- 
ernment performs  a  parallel  duty. 

"(The  U  of  T policy]  is  a  wishy-washy 
administrative  decree  that  they  can  apply 
anyway  that  they  want.  Yes,  their  com- 
missioner can  slap  them  on  the  hand  but 
he  has  no  binding  powers  and  he  is  one 
of  them,"  Rubin  remarked  sarcastically. 

But  Dimond  says  he  holds  an  element 
of  impartiality.  "Acting  as  a  secretary  1 
am  responsible  to  the  governors,  not  the 
president,"  he  said,  but  admits  he  can 
only  ask  them  to  release  information — 
not  force  them  to  do  it. 

"1  can  make  recommendations.  In  the 
end,  if  the  president  or  relevant  officer 
disagrees  with  my  interpretation,  they 
have  to  explain  to  Governing  Council 
why  they  disagree,"  said  Dimond. 

But  he  says  his  role  is  as  yet  untested. 
It  is  unfair  to  conclude,  .says  Dimond, 
that  simply  because  he  works  for  the 
university,  he  could  not  be  impartial 
about  crossing  fellow  Simcoe  Hall  em- 
ployees' decisions. 

"It  is  premature  to  argue  that  way  until 
the  current  commissioner  and  the  cur- 
rent process  is  shown  to  be  inadequate," 
he  said,  adding  that  he  has  received  no 
formal  complaints  yet. 

"Who  knows  maybe  you  guys  will  be 
the  first  ones,"  he  quipped,  referring  to 
the  recent  refusal  from  the  President's 
Office  to  release  to  the  Varsity  the  list  of 
invitees  to  a  convocation  and  reception 
being  held  to  honour  former  US  presi- 
dent  George  Bush.  The  events  are  on 
Wednesday. 

The  university  has  also  asked  the  Ka/- 
sity  to  file  access  requests  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  recent  administrative  trip  to 
Hong  Kong  and  a  complete  version  of 
the  $6.4  million  contract  between  U  ofT 
and  philantrhropist  Peter  Munk. 

Dimond  says  he  is  always  willing  to 
help  if  people  feel  their  demands  are 
being  unfairly  ignored. 

"Certainly,  if  someone  complained  to 
me  that  they  were  being  stonewalled,  I 
would  express  my  views  on  it,"  he  said, 
mentioning  an  informal  complaint  last 
year  in  which  he  swiftly  demanded  the 
appropriate  office  respond  to  the 
inquirees'  concerns. 

No  dice  in  B.C. 

But  a  government  official  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, where  universities  fall  under  the 
provincial  rules,  is  sceptical  about  the 
fairness  of  U  of  T's  appeals  process. 

"if  you  have  someone  responsible 
within  your  university  administration  for 
administering  compliance  to  the  code 
and  that  person  is  employed  by  the 
university,  it  would  be  my  opin- 
ion that  impartiality  would 
be  affected,"  said  Jason 
Young,  a  research  of- 
ficer at  the  infor- 
mation and 
privacy  com- 


mis- 
sion in 
British  Co- 
lumbia. 

'That  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  our  provincial 
policy  over  the  individual 

policies  in  Ontario,"  he  reminded. 

In  Ontario,  universities  are  left  on 
their  own  to  serve  the  public  curiosity  as 
they  see  fit.  And  that  leaves  the  govern- 
ment with  no  right  to  ensure  justice  is 
served,  says  Enza  Ragone,  an  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Ontario  government. 

"We  have  no  jurisdicdon  whether  a 
university  releases  information  or  keeps 
it  private.  If  .someone  did  come  to  our 
office  there  is  no  way  we  could  say  you 
have  to  release  it,  we  couldn't  even  look 
into  it,"  she  said. 

"Unfortunately,  we  can  only  enforce 
the  exisfing  law,  we  can't  change  it.," 
said  Ragone,  about  the  late  1980s  statue 
which  excludes  Ontario  universities  from 
provincial  jurisdiction.  "1  think  if  it  were 
drafted  today,  there  would  be  differ- 
ences." 

"But  the  more  people  who  write  to 
their  MPP  and  say,  'Look,  we  see  a 
problem  here,'  the  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  issue,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  Rubin  warns  that  U  of  T's 
policy  is  not  exactly  pro-active.  "If  you 
want  to  know  what  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil is  doing,  what  theirexpenses  are,  now 
you  have  to  come  under  this  regime  that 
protects  them  more  than  it  enables  you  to 
get  information. 

"It  is  very  selfish  that  through  an  ad- 
ministrative decree  they  have  arranged  a 
whole  series  of  things  to  protect  admin- 
istrative boards  and  expenses,"  he  said. 

Rubin  adds  that  U  of  T  should  be 
under  provincial  watch,  just  as  universi- 
ties in  other  provinces  currently  are.  "The 
classroom,  academic  freedom  and  crea- 
tivity, have  nothing  to  do  with  how  you 
spend  your  money.  And  we  the  taxpay- 
ers want  to  know  how  you  are  spending 
it,"  he  said. 

Special 
status 

But  Dimond  argues  that  Ontario  univer- 
sities deserve  special  status.  He  says 
responsibilities  within  the  ivory  tower 
are  spread  more  diffusely  and  people 
should  be  able  to  access  documents  in 
their  planning  stages,  as  that  may  last 
awhile.  The  provincial  model  leaves  lit- 
tle room  for  this  flexibility,  he  says. 

He  adds  that  U  of  T  needs  special 
regulations  for  research  and  the  protec- 
tion of  peer-review  confidentiality. 

When  asked  if  U  of  T  would 
hop  on  board  a  provincial  stat- 
ute that  fulfil  led  these  three 
demands,  he  refused  to 
comment. 

Council  of 
Ontario  Uni- 
versities 


gets  tough 


I 

p 
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spokesperson 
David  Scott  agrees 
that  independence 
must  be  upheld.  He  says 
universities  should  govern 
themselves  in  their  own  fashion. 
He  adds  that  he  finds  it  encour- 
aging when  Ontario  universities,  such 
as  the  University  of  Toronto,  come  up 
with  their  own  policies. 

"I  think  it  is  a  direct  response  to  a 
growing  demand  for  accountability,"  he 
said.  "It's  not  the  fear  of  the  provincial 
freedom  of  information  act,  it's  'Look, 
we  have  people  asking  for  this  and  we 
should  have  a  formal  procedure.'" 

However,  he  says  the  COU  has  no 
record  of  what  procedures  Ontario  uni- 
versities have  put  in  place. 

In  Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  Sas- 
katchewan, universities  are  forced  to 
comply  with  provincial  access  policies. 
In  Alberta  and  Manitoba  university  info- 
sharing  will  be  ensured  by  the  province 
as  of  1999.  And  in  Nova  Scotia,  univer- 
sities may  be  placed  within  the  provin- 
cial policy  at  any  time — but  have  not 
been  positioned  there  yet. 

Get  On  Board 

But  across  the  country  provincial  access 
commissioners  agreeon  one  thing — uni- 
versities should  be  brought  on  board. 

"Uni  versities  are  publicly  funded  bod- 
ies and  should  be  accountable  to  the 
people  who  support  them,"  said  Darce 
Fardy,  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
view officer  in  Nova  Scotia. 

"1  wouldn't  suggest  auniversity  policy 
could  replace  a  legislative  act.  I  think 
they  have  to  come  under  the  act  and  all  its 
demands — and  the  public  accountabil- 
ity that  goes  with  it. 

"1  am  sure  they  prefer  to  be  exempt. 
_But  I  have  spoken  to  at  least  one  univer- 
sity and  said  they  should  come  under  the 
act  and  become  accountable." 

Barry  Tuckett,  ombudsman  for  the 
privacy  and  information  commission  in 
Manitoba,  says  it  is  about  time  universi- 
ties answer  to  the  people  through  the 
province.  "Universities  are  being  brought 
in  [in  1999]  because  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  It  is  about  openness  and  transpar- 
ency and  public  accountability." 

And  the  universities'  place  in  the  pro- 
vincial domain  seems  clear  to  Mariette 
Dion,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
commission  in  Quebec.  "Of  course,  they 
are  held  accountable  to  the  people.  They 
receive  money  from  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment and  they  receive  money 
from  all  the  people  and  so  they 
have  to  be  responsible  to  all 
the  people,"  she  said. 

Shred,  burn, 
or  chuck  it 

It  is  only 
demo- 
cratic 


that  the 

people  know  how  their 
taxpayers'  money  is  spent  and 
whether  people  in  public  office  are  liv- 
ing up  to  their  expectations.  But  many  of 
the  hottest  news  stories  rocking  Canada 
over  the  last  few  years  led  scrutinized 
movers  and  shakers  to  the  shredder.  From 
the  big  fish  to  the  small  fry,  people  will 
destroy  tapes  and  suppress  documents  to 
avoid  public  scrutiny. 

Take  the  scandal  around  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross's  tainted  blood  supply,  with 
HIV-infected  citizens  demanding  an- 
swers about  supervisors'  knowledge  of 
the  dangers. 

A  group  of  federal  and  provincial  serv- 
ants from  the  Red  Cross  had  a  meeting 
about  the  blood  supply  long  before  pub- 
lic interest  reached  its  zenith.  Later,  when 
people  began  demanding  answers  the 
employees  realized  they  had  left  an  in- 
convenient paper  trail. 

'They  discovered,  to  their  horror,  not 
only  were  there  written  minutes,  there 
were  cassette  tapes  of  their  meeting," 
says  Richard  Shilington,  a  social  policy 
consultant  in  Ottawa. 

"So  they  destroyed  the  tapes,"  he  said. 

But  since  the  federal  government  has 
not  lent  its  independent  commissioners 
the  right  to  penalize  truants,  the  Red 
Cross  got  off  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist, 
says  Shilington. 

"So  the  information  commissioner  can 
say  to  the  Red  Cross,  'Very  bad.  Go  sit  in 
the  corner.  But  they  can't  do  anymore 
than  that.  They  can't  find  them  or  send 
them  to  jail.  There  are  no  real  penalties," 
he  said. 

"It  is  a  joke,"  added  Shilington,  who 
has  filed  many  access  requests  with  the 
federal  government. 

Stalling  tactics 

But  Shilington's  frustrations  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  federal  government's  in- 
ability to  ensure  delivery.  He  says  there 
are  many  ways  politicians  hide  informa- 
tion under  access  legislation. 

For  instance,  another  important  as- 
pect of  the  legislation  is  the  30  day  limit 
agovernment  official  is  given  to  respond 
to  an  inquiry.  This  may  appear  ideal, 
forcing  a  reluctant  finance  ministry  to 
hand  over  Paul  Martin's  expense  ac- 
counts before  the  federal  election,  for 
example. 

But  it  doesn't  always  work  that  way, 
says  Shilington.  "It's  great  that  they 
must  respond  in  30  days.  But  that 
response  can  simply  be,  'Yes,  we 
got  your  request  and  we  are  do- 
ing our  best." 

He  says  waiting  18 
months  for  a  response  to 
an  access  request  is 
not  unusual — and 
government  of- 
ficials ofien 
appear  to 
be  keep- 
i  n  g 


Despite  this  scandalous  situation,  few 
people  are  willing  to  get  worked  up 
over  access  policies.  In  fact,  even  men- 
tioning these  policies  causes  eyes  to 
glaze  over  and  minds  to  drift. 


1  n  - 

quiring  minds  in  a 
lurch  purposefully. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  atti- 
tudelike. 'Itisyourright 
to  know  this  information. 
Go  ahead  and  exercise  your 
right.  Oh,  you  are  going  to  get  the  infor- 
mation too  late  to  make  a  difference? 
Well,  isn't  that  too  bad.'" 

Shilington  says  the  dark  side  to  de- 
mocracy seeps  in  when  politicians  start 
going  to  extremes  to  avoid  public  scru- 
tiny— even  appearing  fearful  of  the  weak- 
kneed  access  federal  policy  itself. 

"In  Ottawa,  they  started  doing  things 
like  not  taking  notes  and  using  little 
post-it  notes  instead — just  sticking  them 
on  the  documents.  And  when  we  took 
them  to  court  and  they  found  out  the 
post-its  counted,  they  just  slopped  tak- 
ing notes  at  all,"  he  said. 

Pokey  provinces 

The  federal  model  covers  national  are- 
nas such  as  federal  ministries  and  Crown 
corporations,  and  the  provinces  address 
accountability  at  their  own  level. 

The  provincial  trend  hit  in  the  late 
1 980s,  with  all  Canadian  provinces  mim- 
icking the  federal  model  with  agreateror 
lesser degreeofenlightenmcnt.  All  prov- 
inces, that  is,  aside  from  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

"1  wouldn't  say  there  is  a  great  push 
for  a  policy  here  but  we  are  working  on 
it,"  said  Charies  MacKay,  assistant  clerk 
to  the  legislative  assembly. 

"PEl  is  a  small  place  and  information 
tends  to  fiow  whether  you  want  it  to  or 
not,"  he  said.  "But  citizens  here  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  there  is  no  formal 
means  of  accessing  it." 

But  the  island  is  not  the  only  one 
behind  the  times.  The  federal  govern- 
ment hardly  monitors  what  the  prov- 
inces are  doing  on  access  legislation  and 
most  provinces  have  absolutely  no  idea 
what  is  going  on  at  their  universities — 
unless  they  are  accounted  for  by  the 
provincial  statute. 

U  of  T's  policy  simply  gets  lost  in  the 
mess. 

Information  tantrum 

Most  access  to  information  policies  are 
half-hearted  nods  at  democracy.  They 
outline  extensive  guidelines  for  access, 
an  impartial  appeals  process  for  jilted 
info  requests  and  then  leave  almost  all 
ombudspeople  without  penalization 
power  over  stubborn  souls  unwilling  to 
comply  after  a  request  is  found  worthy  of 
public  release. 

U  of  T's  model  doesn't  even  include 
the  independent  appeals  process  or 
timeline  inherent  to  government  models. 

Despite  this  scandalous  situation,  few 
people  are  willing  to  get  worked  up  over 
access  policies.  In  fact,  even  mentioning 
these  policies  causes  eyes  to  glaze  over 
and  minds  to  drift. 

This  means  there  is  hardly  an  inkling 
of  public  pressure  to  enhance  legisla- 
tion which  should  guarantee  citizens' 
right  to  public  records.  As  we  en- 
ter the  information  age,  people 
may  soon  find  themselves  left 
out  of  the  loop  without  a 
clue  as  to  how  they  were 
so  ungraciously  dis- 
missed. Unless,  of 
course,  they 
start  writing 
those  let- 
ters to 
MH^ 
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THE  VARSITY 


The  heavenly,  social 

Death  In  Vegas 

hi  I  Mnnrlrr 


RICHARD  Fearless  of  England's 
Death  In  Vegas  is  a  25  year  old, 
skinny  guy  with  a  mop  of  blonde 
hair  and  a  heavy  British  accent.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  producers  who  comprise  D.I.  V., 
the  other  being  Sieve  Hellier  (who  is 
absent  from  the  band's  North  American 
tour  with  the  Chemical  Brothers).  Death 
In  Vegas  recently  released  their  debut 
CD  Dead  Elvis,  an  incredible  mesh  of 
musical  styles  utilizing  bothelectronic  and 
live  recordings  that  create  a  work  of 
astonishing  audiodiversity. 

Dead  Elvis  was  the  original  name  of 
the  band  before  it  was  changed  to  Death 
In  Vegas,  but  both  names  retain  strong 
ties  to  the  King  himself.  Even  the  band's 
stageshow  includes  a  photo  of  Elvis  pro- 
jected onto  a  massive  backdrop  that  is 
interchanged  with  an  altered  version  of 
the  same  photo:  Elvis  with  devil  horns. 
The  proliferation  of  Elvis  memorabilia 
and  allusions  become  clear  as  Fearless 
explains  hisobsessionwithGraceland's' 
sweetheart. 

"Dead  Elvis  was  a  book  (which]  deals 
with  the  phenomenon  of  Elvis,  saint  or 
sinner  [and]  what  he  was  when  he  died. 
It's  a  really  good  book  actually.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  a  record  label  named 
'Dead  Elvis,'  and  we  found  out  before 
we  got  asked  to  change  it.  Death  in 
Vegas  was  a  film  a  friend  of  mine  made 
about  Elvis  overdosing  on  a  toilet,  and  it 


seemed  a  good  name  for  a  band.  It's 
quite  a  hard  name  to  follow,  'Dead  Elvis.' 

"I'm  a  fan  [of  Elvis).  I  find  him  quite 
an  amazing  character,  like,  what  he  did 
with  his  music,  and  taking  the  black 
persons'  music  and  bringing  it  to  the 
forefront,"  Fearless  continues.  "And 
he's  quite  lucked  up  I  think,  with  the 
drugs...  and  weapons...  he's  a  pretty 
scary  man." 

Elvis  aside.  Death  In  Vegas  apply  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  to  form  theireclec- 
tic  sound.  Fearless'  only  fear  about  this 
practice  was  in  preserving  the  continuity 
of  the  CD. 

"I  listen  to  dub,  to  jazz,  to  techno,  and 
so  I  think  it's  naturally  going  to  come  out 
on  the  album.  I  was  worried  whether  or 
not  the  tracks  would  sit  well  together.  I 
think  that  because  we  do  our  own  pro- 
duction, it  ties  them  in." 

Their  style  includes  reggae,  ska,  dub, 
ambient,  and  jazz.  This  diversity  of  gen- 
res comes  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources, 
from  Hell  iers'eariy  exposure  to"  weirdy- 
beardy"  jazz  musicians  at  his  family 
home,  to  Richard's  older  sister,  the  fam- 
ily rude  girl. 

"Ska  was  more  from  my  sister,"  Fear- 
less explains.  "She  was  really  into  it.  I 
was  too  young.  She  was  going  out  to 
clubs  when  she  was  about  16.  I  was  1 1, 
so  I  got  into  it  through  her.  Later  on,  1  got 
more  into  dub.  Now  I'm  into  a  lot  more 


by  Manclro  RutiabegQ 


purist  and  scientist.  That  must  just  be  an 
ongoing  spectrum  of  the  ska  thing,  re- 
ally." 

The  Dead  Elvis  CD  includes  a  cover 
of  the  ska  classic  'Twist  and  Crawl'  by 
the  English  Beat.  The  existence  of  the 
track  on  the  album  was  one  of  those 
happy  accidents  that  occur  now  and  then. 

"We  did  a  live,  instrumental  cover  of 
it,"  Fearless  says.  "I  think  wejust  wanted 
to  do  a  cover  for  a  laugh.  It  went  down 
really  well,  so  we  just  thought  we'd 
release  it.  We  got  a  hold  of  Roger 
[Ranking  Roger  of  The  English  Beat] 
and  asked  if  he  wanted  to  come  'round 
and  sing  it  'cause  he  obviously  did  the 
original." 

Fearless  is  also  a  DJ  in  his  own  right, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Death  In 
Vegas  are  on  the  Chemical  Brothers 
tour.  The  Chemical  Brothers  hand-picked 
D.I.  V.  to  be  their  opener,  and  it  turns  out 
that  the  Chemical  Brothers  and  Fearless 
have  both  been  residents  at  the  same 
club. 

"We  loured  with  [Chemical  Broth- 
ers] before  in  England  and  Scotland," 
says  Fearless.  "They  DJ  al  the  same 
place  I  do  in  England,  Heavenly  So- 
cial. They  used  to  be  the  residents 
there,  and  I'm  the  other  resident. 
They're  into  the  music.  It's  not  just 
[that]  we're  friends." 

Regardless  of  Death  In  Vegas'  asso- 


ciation with  Chemical  Brothers,  Fear- 
less feels  that  the  band  still  has  a  journey 
to  undertake  until  Death  In  Vegas  come 
into  their  own  with  a  North  American 
audience. 

"I  don't  know  how  known  our  tracks 
are,"  he  says.  "In  England,  it  took  quite 
a  while  of  doing  gigs  to  get  a  good 
reaction,  and  now  in  England  we  get  a 
brilliant  crowd  reaction.  For  us,  it's  been 
hard...  a  lot  people  just  want  the  harder 
stuff.  Last  night  (at  theGuvernment]  was 
good.  It's  the  best  to  date  so  far,  I  think. 
I've  never  been  in  Canada  before,  but 
American  audiences  are  hard  work,  even 
as  a  DJ.  In  England  people  are  less 
concerned  with  making  a  complete  fool 
of  themselves." 

And  as  music  journalists  scramble  to 
put  a  genre  label  on  Death  In  Vegas, 
Feariess  has  his  own  description  to  offer. 

"Basically,  we're  two  producers," 
Fearless  says.  "[We]  combine  live  musi- 
cians with  so  called  electronic,  studio 
set-ups.  Generally,  the  Death  In  Vegas 
sound  is  on  the  down  rather  than  the  up 
...not  dark.  It's  easier  to  make  a  record 
that  makes  you  feel  happy  ...I  think  we 
have  a  cinematic  sound." 

And  for  final  words? 

"I  had  something  to  say,"  Fearless 
ruminates.  "But  I've  forgotten  what  it 
was  'cause  I've  got  a  really  bad  hango- 
ver." 


Monday,  November  17.  1997 

Royal 
LePase 


The  latest  in  the  list  of  those  soon  to  be 
bestowed  with  one  of  U  of  T's  prestig- 
ious honorary  degrees,  is  Canada"  s  own 
playwright,  director,  and  actor 
extraordinaire,  Robert  LePage.  His  dis- 
tinguished body  of  work  has  also  mer- 
ited a  showing  of  recognition  by  a 
standout  list  of  celebrity  tribute-payers 
which  will  precede  the  granting  of  the 
degree. 

"LePage  is  one  of  Canada's  greatest 
theatre  directors.  This  celebrates  cul- 
ture," said  U.C.  Drama  graduate  Nancy 
Kim,  the  co-ordinatorof  tonight's  The 
Many  Streams  of  Canadian  Culture. 
The  Hart  House  gala  will  feature  host 
R.H.  Thomson  and  guest  presenters 
including  Atom  Egoyan,Tomson  High- 
way, Frank  Shusterand  acast  of  several 
other  U  of  T  alumni  and  honourary 
graduates.  "They  all  think  the  world  of 
Robert  LePage,"  added  Kim.  referring 
to  the  invitees'  overwhelming  willing- 
ness to  attend  the  event. 

Tuesday  night.  Convocation  Hall  will 
host  the  degree-giving  ceremony  where 
LePage  will  be  honoured  alongside  Chi- 
cago scholar,  Sander  Oilman. 

Considered  a  veteran  of  film  and 
theatre  at  only  39  years  old,  LePage's 
stage  credits  include  Needles  and 
Opium,  and  Tlie  Seven  Streutns  of  the 
River  Ota.  LePage's  success  as  a  film 
director  came  with  Le  Confessional, 
and  he  can  also  boast  two  directorial 
roles  for  the  Canadian  Opera  Company. 
In  1992.  LePagesecured  himself  aplace, 
in  the  hearts  of  University  of  Toronto 
drama  students  when  he  took  on  the 
director's  role  in  a  production  of 
Macbeth.  The  production  featured  stu- 
dents from  University  College' s  Drama 
Program  and  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  study  of  Drama. 

Tickets  for  tonight's  event  are  $50 
for  general  admission,  and  $25  for  stu- 
dents and  seniors.  Call  the  Hart  House 
box  office  at  978-2659  for  details. 

JON  BRICKER 


Robert  LePage  (r)  on  the  set  of 
his  acclaimed  Le  Confess/ona/. ; 


Around  the  world  with  Bharati  Mukherjee 


BY  MYRA  SHAH 


"It's  a  fable  about  good  and  evil 
and  identity  claiming — a  la 
Tarantino!" 

1  interviewed  writer  Bharati 
Mukherjee  during  the  recent  In- 
ternational Author's  Festival, 
here  in  Toronto.  I  was  pretty  nerv- 
ous about  talking  to  a  female 
author  whom  I  already  believed 
to  be  similar-minded  to  Sir 
Quentin — wouldn't  you  be 
scared? 

Luckily,  there  was  no  need  for 
mc  to  fear  because  Mukherjee 
retains  the  class  of  a  true  Hindu 
lady — though  we  may  be  wise  to 
speculate  as  to  her  actions  out- 
side of  interviews.  Her  roots  are 
in  India  and  her  twang  is  Califor- 
nian — what  better  candidate  to 
write  about  an  orphaned  child  of 
the  '70s,  born  out  of  the  love 
between  a  Haight-Ashbury  hip- 
pic  and  an  Asian  serial  killer'.' 

In  a  room  with  a  view,  we 


discussed  her  new  novel.  Leave 
It  To  Me,  in  which  she  explores 
such  controversial  issues  as  reli- 
gion, immigration,  and  what  she 
calls  the  "Vietnamisation  of 
America." 

"Canada  and  the  US  are  im- 
migrant societies,"  Mukherjee 
explains.  "As  the  borders  be- 
come porous,  how  do  we  cre- 
ate a  national  mythology?  And 
how  does  one's  pride  in  their 
ethnic  heritage  come  together 
with  the  national  concept? 
That's  really  what  I'm  work- 
ing al." 

When  I  asked  her  whether  she 
has  come  up  with  any  answers, 
Bharati  laughed. 
"No,  of  course  not.  I'd  be  bored 
silly  if  I  had!" 

Leave  It  To  Me  weaves  the 
beauty  of  Indian  mythology  with 
the  contlicts  of  contemporary 
American  society .  Shereminisces 
about  the  Vietnam  war  years,  as 
she  takes  her  heroine  back  i  n  ti  me 


to  her  "bio-mom's"  hippie  years 
in  India,  and  to  the  hippie-heaven 
districtof  Haight-Ashbury  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  theme  introduced  in  the 
novel's  prologue  resonates 
throughout  the  story  of  Debby 
DiMartino,  who  was  born  Baby 
Cedar  Water-Iris  in  the  Indian 
desert,  but  raised  in  Schenectady, 
New  York  under  her  Ameri- 
canized moniker.  However,  our 
orphan  drops  both  of  her  given 
names,  adopting  the  name  Devi 
after  seeing  it  on  an  A I  fa  Romeo' s 
license  plate. 

"The  story  of  the  goddess  Devi 
is  the  prologue  to  the  book  be- 
cause while  Debby  DiMartino 
thinks  that  events  that  she  in- 
dulges in  are  out  of  her  own  free 
will,  I  have  a  Hindu  vision  of 
synchronicity  that  says  that  there 
are  really  larger  forces  at  work. 
It  may  not  be  a  total  accident  that 
she  sees  a  vanity  license  plate 
that  says  Devi — so  that  she  is 


LEAVE  IT  TO  mi 


Leave  If  To  A^e 
BHARATI  MUKHERJEE 
Knopf 


not  just  a  crazy  serial  killer  full 
of  rage.  Even  though  she  is  una- 


ware of  it,  she  has  been  turned 
into  a  justice-dealing  machine 
[by  the  gods]." 

The  synchronicity  becomes 
more  apparent  as  we  travel 
throughout  Asia  with  Debby's 
martial  arts/movie-star-turned- 
exercise-equipment- importer 
boyfriend,  and  end  up  in  the  of- 
fice of  Ham,  a  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer who  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Devi's  hippie  "bio- 
mom."  But  underlying  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  multiethnic 
American  woman  of  the  1990  s 
is  an  emerging  political  state- 
ment. 

"The  whole  world  has  gone 
into  her  making,  and  she  has  to 
find  her  place  in  this 
'hodgepodge'  of  cultural  herit- 
age's and  religious  visions," 
says  Mukherjee.  "She  is  an 
American  original,  and  there- 
fore has  to  decide  for  herself 
what  it  means  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  1990's.  She  has  been 


the  victim  of  so  many  different 
forms  of  brutality:  political, 
from  the  Vietnam  war,  and  from 
her  biological  parents  who 
dumped  her  like  garbage  on  the 
hippie  trail  in  a  desert  village  in 
India.  The  unspoken  victim  of 
the  Vietnam  war  is  the  child  of 
the  '70s  who  has  been  scarred 
in  invisible  ways." 

Leave  It  To  Me  is  an  excellent 
work  of  fiction.  It  is  an  adven- 
ture that  never  stops,  one  that 
continues  in  the  reader's  mind 
long  after  the  book  is  closed. 
Introducing  new  ideas  in  a  won- 
derful setting  of  romance,  in- 
trigue, mystery  and  murder, 
Mukherjee  has  created  an  en- 
lightening and  entertaining 
novel  for  the  next  millennium. 
The  world  is  a  rapidly  changing 
place;  I'm  glad  that  there  are 
authors  who  can  take  the  edge 
off  of  our  sometimes-harsh  re- 
ality, with  a  laugh  and  maybe  a 
cackle. 
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Julius  Caesar  rejuvenated 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

WAITING  in  line  at  a 
special  matinee  per 
formance  of  Julius 
Caesar  for  high  school  students, 
I  was  caught  between  the  squeeze 
of  students  trying  to  push  their 
way  into  the  theatre  and  their 
teachers  who  were  trying  to  re- 
strain them.  For  a  moment  I  could 
almost  imagine  that  I  was  actu- 
ally back  in  high  school. 

As  part  of  an  educational  en- 
deavour, the  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama  has  been 
holding  matinee  performances  of 
Julius  Caesar  at  the  Robert  Gill 


Julius  Caesar 
Nov.  20  to  22 
Robert  Gill  Theatre 


Theatre  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. Inspired  by  the  enthusiasm 
for  theatre  the  play's  producer 
Sharon  Ried  witnessed  in  high 
school  students,  she  proposed  a 
project  tiUed  Julius  Caesar:  from 
Page  to  Stage.  The  project  shows 
students  the  ins  and  outs  of  pro- 


ducing a  play  and  involves  sev- 
eral workshops  prior  to  the  per- 
formance. 

Before  the  show.  Pro- 
fessor  Alexander  Leggatt 
delivered  a  brief  lecture 
on  the  themes  contained 
in  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
students  from  Westhill 
Collegiate  Institute.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  ask- 
ing for  a  show  of  hands  to 
see  how  many  students 
actually  read  the  play.  A 

smattering  of  kids  raised   

their  hands.  The  rest  sat  with 
bewildered  expressions  on  their 
faces  as  they  seemed  to  be  under 
the  quite  logical  assumption  that 
the  reason  why  they  were  going 
to  see  the  play  was  that  they 
wouldn't  have  to  read  it. 

Julius  Caesar,  as  those  of  you 
who  read  the  play  would  know,  is 
about  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Caesar  by  Brutus  and  his  co- 
conspirators. (For  those  of  you 
who  have  not  read  the  play.  Coles 
Notes  provides  a  succinct  synop- 
sis of  the  plot  as  well  as  insightful 
analysis  on  the  play's  themes.) 


However,  there  are  no  togas  in 
this  production  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Instead,  the  play  is  set  in  present 


The  flashing  screen  images, 

dark  set  and  synthesized 
musical  score  create  a  tense 
atmosphere  that  will 
captivate  the  audiences. 


day  Canada  and  the  actors  are 
decked  out  in  three  piece  suits. 

The  production  employ  s  a  smal  1 
cast  to  maximum  effect  in  depict- 
ing battling  armies,  rampaging 
mobs,  and  jubilant  processions. 
The  cast  is  really  top  notch;  Peter 
Higginson  as  Brutus,  George 
Krebs  as  Cassius  and  Rebecca 
Leonard  in  the  role  of  Marcus 
Anthony  all  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  their  performances. 

The  flashing  screen  images, 
dark  set  and  synthesized  musical 
score  create  a  tense  atmosphere 
that  will  captivatethe  audiences. 


Perhaps  the  only  fault  with  the 
production  is  in  the  stylized  depic- 
tion of  the  murders  and  suicides, 
_  which  are  all  committed 
in  slow  motion.  Moments 
in  the  play  that  are  meant 
to  be  climatic  and  elicit  a 
powerful  response  from 
the  audience  (such  as  the 
stabbingof  Julius  Caesar 
or  Cassius  and  Brutus  fall- 
ing upon  their  swords)  in- 
stead drew  chuckles  from 
the  high  school  students 

  in  attendance. 

Thedirector,NadineSavik  pro- 
vided anexplanation  forthestyl- 
ized  murders  and  disturbing  lack 
of  blood  in  the  production.  She 
said,  "There  is  no  point  in  theatre 
attempting  to  compete  with  film 
or  TV  for  gore  or  realism,  when 
we  can  convey  the  same  kind  of 
information  but  in  a  different 
way." 

Overall,  the  Graduate  Centre' s 
production  of  Julius  Caesarwas 
excellent,  and  the  kids  were  all 
right. 


Check  into  Theatre  Erindale 


BY  RANDY  MACDONALD 

ONCE  again.  Theatre 
Erindale's  latest  produc 
tion,  Lanford  Wilson's 
The  Hot  L  Baltimore  is  art  re- 
flecting li  fe  at  "UTM"  (Erindale' s 
latest  marketing  rubric):  a  largely 
decadent  community  where  finan- 
cial  concerns  are  phasing  out  hu- 
man ones. 

Hot  L  Baltimore  is  set  in  the 
I970's  in  a  foreclosed  derelict 
hotel  whose  inhabitants  are  in 
about  the  same  shape:  desperate, 
insecure,  and  inertial.  Expect 
plenty  of  southern  accents,  con- 
spiracy theories,  reveries,  nu- 
dity— 

Ahem.  Nudity! 

The  topic  immediately  evokes 
a  long  sigh  from  Annemieke 
Wade,  who  plays  the  prostitute 
appearing  sans  clothing.  "I've 
started  doing  life-drawing  classes 
for  getting  used  to  people  seeing 
menaked,"  she  says.  "[In  doing] 
that  I  realized  that  the  hardest 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  robe  off. 
Once  the  robe  is  off  then  that^  s  i  t, 
you  can't  do  any  worse...  there's 
this  incredible  moment  of  com- 
plete and  utter  vulnerability  and 
'  exposure  when  the  towel  comes 
off  but  then  ...you  just  kind  of 
distance  yourself  from  the  whole 
thing." 

However,  Wade  is  adamant 
that  the  scene  is  not  a  skin  cash- 
in  but  rather  a  relic  from  a  milieu 
of  sexual  freedom.  "[The  nu- 


dity] is  not  gratuitous,"  she 
says.  "It's  actually  a  very 
funny  scene.  My  charac- 
ter is  not  ashamed  of  her- 
self in  that  way.  It's  also 
coming  out  of  a  time  in  the 
70' s  when  people  were 
very  free  about  love  and 
their  body  and  there 
wasn't  the  threat  of  AIDS 
...  I  think  the  scene  is  more 
about  emotions." 

The  play  is  a  case  study 
of  the  general  enervation 
occurring  in  society.  David 
Ferry,  the  play's  director, 
attributes  this  to  a  general 
shift  in  values.  "On  one  level 
the  play  is  about  a  bunch  of 
people  on  the  fringes  of  so- 
ciety," he  says,  "and  we 
see  a  slice  of  their  life.  But 
on  a  bigger  level,  I  think  it's 
like  a  lot  of  Lanford  Wil- 
son's plays  [that  deal  witti] 
thedisintegration  of  Ameri- 
can Society...  I  think 
Lanford 's  plays  are  always 
about  some  drastic  changes 
happening  in  society  to  val- 
ues, to  sharing,  to  family, 
and  the  emergence  of  a 
colder,  non-traditional  way  of 
dealing  with  things.  I  think  recent 
times  have  shown  us  that  some  of 
his  thoughts  are  true." 

An  effect  of  these  changes  is  a 
tendency  for  contemporary  sto- 
ries to  be  formulaic,  linear  melo- 
dramas or  to  preponderate  in  plot 
or  image — all  at  the  expense  of 


Hot  L.  Ba/timore 
Nov.  19  to  29 
Theatre  Erindale 


meaningful  human  relations. 
Natasha  Biljetina,  who  plays  a 
quixotic  dyke,  is  emphatic  that  the 
play  is  rooted  in  human  fundamen- 
tals. "It's  about  the  struggles  of 
everyday  life,"  she  says.  "That's 
how  naturalistic  it  is.  It's  about 
losing,  about  getting  old...  these 
people  are  the  oddballs,  the  indi- 


viduals who  have  nothing  left. 
One  character  is  trying  to  find 
something  because  he' s  got  noth- 
ing of  his  own...  these  people  are 
really  desperate  in  life,  desperate 
for  something.  They  need  rela- 
tionships, they  need  this  building, 
they  need  everything...  there's 
no  big  plot,  and  there's  no  resolu- 
tion at  the  end." 

Biljetina  notes  the  play's  peren- 
nial relevance.  "Though  times 
change  and  society  develops... 
the  basic  common  denominator 
things  stay  the  same.  People  need 
to  be  loved,  and  people  need  to 
have  some  sort  of  control  in  their 
life.  I  think  that's  the  play's  bot- 
tom line:  people  need,  and  so  it's 
very  relevant.  The  audience  will 
relate  to  the  basic  human  need  of 
being  needed  and  fitting  in  and 
being  able  to  survi  ve  on  your  own 
or  look  after  someone  with  al  1  the 
security  and  strength  of  doing 
I  that." 

Ferry  agrees.  "If  there's  any 
redemption  to  these  characters  I 
think  it's  in  the  moments  where 
they  exist  in  love." 

An  hourly  shuttle  bus  runs  be- 
tween the  St.  George  and  the 
Erindale  Campus  from  the  Medi- 
cal Science  building  (right  be- 
side Convocation  Hall);  tickets 
and  bus  schedules  can  be  ob- 
tained at  Hart  House.  Tickets 
for  the  play  can  be  purcliased 
by  calling  Theatre  Erindale's 
box  office  at  (905)  569-4369. 


I  BODY  NUTRITION 


Limits  Ttm?  §pffl?i# 
Buy  $100  worth  of  Body  Nutiitfe»i  products 
and  recieve  a  free  t-shtrt! 
(While  quantities  last) 

Bar/Pub  Staff 
Thursdays-  present  this  advertisement 
and  get  10%  off  selected  Items. 
EVERY  THURSDAY 

Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
in  Canada  GUARANTEED 
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The  Inviisible  Pair  of  Hands 
DISPARATION 

Cup  of  Tea/Iron 
Either  you've  got  it  or  you 
don't.  Billed  as  a  Portishead 
side  project,  The  Invisible  Pair 
of  Hands — in  startling  contrast 
to  Portishead' s  latest — ^just 
don't  have  it.  Essentially,  they 
travel  many  of  the  same  musi- 
cal roads  as  Portishead,  but 
leave  you  feeling  numb  and 
unfulfilled.  Most  of  the  album 
contains  long  instrumental 
jams,  which  sometimes  sound 
like  really  cheesy  modern  jazz. 
Unlike  Portishead  .there  are  no 
sudden  edits  or  tortured  vocals, 
and  the  cinematic  scope  that 
the  genre  is  capable  of  is  re- 
duced to  a  lazy  stoned  after- 
noon in  someone's  basement 
in  Bristol.  With  the  Invisible 
Pairof  Hands,  there's  definitely 
too  much  trip  and  not  enough 
hop.  Though  there  is  still  so 
much  untapped  potential  in 
mixing  pop,  jazz  and  hip-hop 
in  inventive  ways,  there  are  al  so 
just  as  many  opportunities  for 
bori  ng  noodl  i  ng  and  i  nstrumen- 
tal  wankery.  Better  buys 
abound. 

GAELAN  WOOLHAM 

ITie  Royal  Crowns 
32MILESFROMMEMPHIS 

HorseShoe  Recordings 
Nepotism  isn't  fair,  but  some- 
times it  works.  HorseShoe  Re- 
cordings have  done  the  record 
company  equivalent  of  making 
their  greasy-haired  son-in-law- 
the  one  with  the  Duane  Eddy 
fetish  and  the  pack  of  Lucky 
Strikes  rolled  up  his  sleeve  - 
vice-president  of  the  family  busi- 
ness. The  Royal  Crowns,  house- 
band  by  default  at  Toronto's 
legendary  Horseshoe  Tavern, 
own  the  first  rel^se  of  the  new 
label.  32  Miles  From  Memphis 
is  pure  surf-twaig,  mixed  in  a 
garage  and  served  up  as  a 
rockabilly  stew.  TTia'e'snoroom 
for  pretension  in  roots  music 


and  The  Royal  Crowns  play  i 
mostly  for  yuks  with  "Bettie 
Page,"  an  ode  to  Dad' s  pornogra- 
phy collection ,  and  campy  themes 
from  unmade  '50s  Sci-fi  classics 
like  "Heavenly  Body  From  Outer 
Space,"  Pick  up  32  Miles  From 
Memphis  and  I  promise  you'll 
have  fun,  fun,  fun  'til  Daddy  fires 
you  for  having  dirty  fingernails 
and  showing  up  for  business 
meetings  ina  black  leather  jacket. 

BRIAN  ELLICOTT 

One  Step  Beyond 
LIFE  OUT  THERE 

Resort  Music 
OneStepBeyond'slatestrelease 
Life  Out  There  is  a  funk-alicious 
accomplishment  brimming  with 
innovative  and  exciting  style. 
The  Toronto-based  septet, 
known  for  their  live  perform- 
ances, successfully  capture  their 
essence  on  this  disc.  Tracks  slide 
smoothly  into  each  other,  invok- 
ing innumerable  musical  feats 
and  experiments  of  old  masters. 
The  big  band  horn  compliments 
the  down-to-earth  guitar — add 
the  drums,  and  hear  it  culminate 
into  a  funky-j  azz  sound  remini  s- 
cent  of  Corduroy.  The  album  is 
perfect  for  acid-jazz  fans  who 
don't  own  enough  quality  re- 
cordings or  who  are  tired  of  the 
Jamiroquai  explosion.  One  Step 
Beyond'sLi/e  Out  There  is  des- 
tined to  make  you  dance. 

AIRS  PULLEN 

Laika 
SOUNDS  OF 
THE  SATELLITES 

Sire/Warped 
r  ve  got  a  problem.  I've  listened 
to  Sounds  of  the  Satellites  many 
times.  Yes,  that  does  imply  it's 
good,  but  with  each  listen,  I  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  simi- 
larities to  other  bands.  Nonethe- 
less, this  record  is  pretty  inter- 
esting— it  doesn't  really  matter 
that  vocalist  Margaret  Fiedler 
sounds  Eke  Portishead's  Beth 
Gibbons,  nor  does  it  matter  that 
the  one  track  featuring  partner 
Guy  Fixsen  on  vocals  sounds  a 
lot  like  Underworld.  Fact  is. 
Sounds  of  the  Satellites  is  acces- 
sible, juwl  has  a  cool,  catchy 
groove.  If  you  like  anything  in 
the  Portishead  realm  of  the  uni- 
verse, this  is  your  thing. 

fRAM  eiAJCHMAi 


The  Hart  House  Drama  Society 
announces 

THE  Srd  ANNUAL 
ONE-Aa  PLAYWRITING 
COMPETITION 
1997/98 

Manuscripts  receivable  from  opening  date 

-  October  1 3,  1 997  to  closing  date 

-  January  30,  1 998. 

Results  to  be  announced  early  April  1 998. 

Ttie  connpetition  is  open  to  all  University  of 
Toronto  students,  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
faculty,  staff  and  alumni  members. 

•  First  Prize:  $200  and  workstiop 
production  or  reading  of  play  in  Fall  1 998. 

•  Second  Prize:  $100 

•  Third  Prize:  $50 

Entty  rules  available  at  Porters'  Desk,  Hart  House. 
Call  978-5362  for  more  info. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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Committee  for 
Open  Debate 
on  the  Holocaust 
(CODOH)  offers 

$50,000 

to  the  one  individual  instrumental  in 
arranging  a  90-minute  presentation  on 
National  Network  Television,  in  prime  time, 
of  the  "Video  of  the  Century," 
our  documentary  on  Auschwitz, 

David  Cole  Interviews  Dr.  Franciszjek  Piper 

This  authentic  documentary,  not  a 
Hollywood  movie,  written  and  directed  by 
the  Jewish  scholar  David  Cole,  takes  you 
inside  the  disputed  Auschwitz 
"gas  chamber." 
The  showing  of  the  documentary  is  to  be 
introduced  and  followed  with  a  presentation 
by  Bradley  R.  Smith,  director  of  CODOH. 

This  video  has  gained  international  recognition: 

"Mr.  Cole  has  obviously  invested  a  great  deal  in 
researching  his  subject  and  I  admire  his  tenacious 
curiosity.  Again,  I  thank  you  for  sharing 
this  documentary  with  myself  and  other 
Members  of  Congress." 
Marcy  Kaptur(D),  U.S.  Congresswoman,  Ohio 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  objective  and  logical  way 
David  Cole  spoke  about  the  Auschwitz 
gaschamber.  Congratulations!" 
Zolt  Rabai,  Foreign  Policy  Advisor  to  the 
Presidertt, 
Budapest  (Hungary) 

"[The]  first-ever  broadcast  by  a  Holocast 
[revisionist]  from  within  the  gates  of  Auschwitz." 
Rabbi  Abraham  Cooper,  Associate  Director, 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center 

"A  powerful,  dangerous  video...." 
Yehuda  Bauer,  professor  of  Holocaust  Studies, 
Hebrew  University,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 

Every  historical  controversy  can  be  discussed 
and  debated  on  national  television-except  one- 
the  Jewish  holocaust  story! 

Over  the  past  decades  there  have  been 

thousands  of  hours  of  unanswered 
Holocaust  allegations  broadcast  to  the 
American  people.  Is  it  not  fair  that  those  of 
us  who  do  not  believe  the  "gas  chamber" 

stories  should  be  allowed  90  minutes  - 
only  90  minutes!  -  to  report  the  other  side 
of  the  issue? 

Wth  these  facts  in  mind,  CODOH  makes  this 

^50,000  Offer 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  $50,000 
by  convincing  a  national  television  network  to  air 
David  Cole  Interviews  Dr.  Franciszek  Piper, 
you  will  find  the  details  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at 

www.codoh.com 

Offer  good  through  December  31, 1997 


Rolling  StonexdXiX 


BY  KERRI  HUFFMAN 


So,  for  their  30lh  Anniversary 
Rolling  5/o«ehas  decided  to  dedi- 
cate their  issue  to  women  in  rock. 
I  guess  if  they  hadn't  done  that  it 
would  have  been  ail  about  men 
instead. 

When  I  was  talking  about  this 
issue  to  my  editor  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  was  silly.  '"Women 
in  Rock,'"  he  said,  "It  makes  it 
sound  as  though  rock  is  some- 
where women  don' t  belong."  And 
he's  right,  in  a  way.  One  would 
expect  a  survey  of  the  past  30 
years  of  Rolling  Stone  would  in- 
clude plenty  of  stories  about 
women  musicians,  but  for  some 
reason  they  decided  there  is  a  need 
to  put  out  an  entire  issue  on  the 
history  of  women  in  rock. 

I'll  admit  that  1 '  m  not  altogether 
against  the  "woman"  focus  oiRoll- 
ing  Stone  or  any  other  magazine. 
After  all,  I  have  always  been  more 
intlucnced  by  women  artists  than 
male  artists — women  artists  speak 
to  me  in  a  way  that  mo.st  male  artists 
do  not.  And  this  could  have  been  an 
interesting  issue  except  the  writers 
stay  away  from  hard  stuff  and 
instead  all  the  interviews  come  off 
as  suck-up  pieces. 

First,  let's  start  with  the  cover, 
it  looks  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  like  a 
cmcrioiVogne  than  a  music  maga- 
zine. One  of  the  things  that  I  like 
best  about  these  three  women 
(Courtney  Love,  Ti  na  Turner  and 
Madonna)  is  their  ability  to  per- 
form, but  from  this  cover  you 
would  never  know  that. 

Theediloriai  tells  ancven  more 
sickening  story — the  story  be- 
hind the  fashion/photo  shoot  for 


the  cover.  Rather  than  discuss  these 
women  as  artists,  it  is  a  cataloguing 
ofdetail.  Details  like  how  they  had 
to  rent  an  entire  studio  to  hold  the 
wardrobe  for  these  women  to 
choose  from,  and  that  they  all 
wanted  the  same  make-up  artist.  If 
the  editorial  is  meant  to  be  filled 
with  irony  it's  all  lost  on  me.  The 
only  irony  is  that  many  of  the 
women  interviewed  say  one  of 
their  biggest  problems  throughout 
their  career  has  been  being  taken 
seriously.  Noting  that  Courtney, 
Tina  and  Madonna  all  want  Kevyn 
AuCoin  to  be  their  make-up  artist 
really  does  nothing  to  help  ctiun- 


smart  enough  to  blend  personal 
and  professional  information 
about  the  women  she  is  writing 
about,  but  some  of  the  writing  is 
just  so  overwrought,  especially 
when  she  is  saluting  early  women 
blues  singers:  "But  listen  to  Ma 
Rainey  warn,  'Trust  no  man,'... 
it's  clear  these  women  weren't 
waiting toexhale." Gasp,  I'm  hold- 
ing my  breath  just  to  avoid  the 
stink! 

And  yet,  it's  the  interviews 
that  really  got  me  steamed.  They 
bagged  some  of  the  best  subjects 
to  talk  to  (Ruth  Brown,  kd  Lang, 

Etia  Jamcv  Bcttc  Midler.  Yoko 


icracl  ihis. 

In  a  lot  of  ways  this  whole 
issues  looks  like  a  fashion  maga- 
zine. The  photos  that  accompany 
the  interviews  are  almost  all  glam 
shots,  sanitizing  what  they  are 
claiming  women  in  rock  is  all  about. 
There  is  very  little  sex,  energy  or 
playfulness  to  the  photos  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  kd 
iang  image).  Most  depressing  is 
the  picture  of  Sincad  O'Connor  in 
heels,  fishnets  and  a  chiffon  dress. 

In  defense  of  this  issue  there  is 
a  far-reaching  article  by  Gerri 
Hirshcy  giving  a  brief  history  of 
women  musicians.  Hirshey's 


Ono,  Queen  Latifah,  Ronnie 
Spector  and  Kim  Gordon)  and 
with  such  interesting  women 
you'd  think  there  would  be  some 
pretty  interesting  questions 
asked.  Well  don' t  hold  yourbreath 
for  that.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently asked  question  is  "Do 
you  respond  positively  or  nega- 


tively to  feminism?"  If  they  want 
to  ask  a  question  like  that,  why  not 
instead  ask,  "Are  you  a  feminist" 
followed  by,  if  the  answer  was  no 
(and  believe  me  there  are  a  lot  of 
no's  from  this  group),  "Why  the 
hell  not?" 

There  are  some  interesting  and 
frightening  responses  to  the  femi- 
nism question.  Bette  Midlerclaims 
that  feminism  has  done  a  lot  of 
damage  to  society  at  large,  Etta 
James  says  she  was  a  feminist 
before  she  knew  the  term,  and  Joan 
Baez  states  that  "I  don't  relate  to 
feminism.  I  see  the  whole  human 
raceasbrokenand  terribly  in  need." 
Oh  Joan,  go  write  a  song  with  Sarah 
McLachlan. 

Perhaps  the  best  moment  comes 
when  some  poor  interviewer  had 
to  ask  Courtney  Love  if  life  in 
rock'n'roll  is  different  for  girls. 
"Does  \RS  editor]  Jann  Wenner 
say  that!"  Love  shrieks,  "It's  a 
load  of  shit.  That  question  lessens 
me  and  makes  me  defensive."  Even 
with  her  new  glam  appearance  I 
still  cheer  for  her. 

I  can ' t  recall  an  interview  where 
they  ask  whether  these  musicians 
feel  that  being  a  woman  has  af- 
fected the  type  of  music  they 
write  or,  for  that  matter,  how  they 
approach  songwriting.  It's  pretty 
much  left  to  "Is  the  music  world 
sexist?"  and  "What  type  of  music 
do  you  listen  to?"  Is  that  what  we 
want  to  know  from  these  musi- 
cians? Shcry  I  Crow  perhaps  sums 
it  up  best,  "As  long  as  this  women- 
in-rock  movement  is  treated  as  a 
novelty,  we're  still  looking  at  it  as 
something  that' s  not  here  to  stay." 
And  in  the  end,  that  is  exactly 
what  Rolling  Stone  "Women 
in  Rock"  issue  is  doing. 


FREE  CLINT! I! 

The  Varsity  and  Warner  Bros.  Pictures  have  FREE 
double  passes  to  the  new  Clint  Eastwood  film,  M/'J- 
nioht  in  the  C/didcn  ofC/ooddnd  Evil.  Come  down  to 
44  St.  Qeorge  Street  to  claim  your  prize. 


Go  to  school 


without 


M 


lore  and  more  students  ore 
preporing  for  career  success  by 
adding  a  college  diploma  to  their  existing 
university  studies.  Many  university  students 
also  turn  to  college  to  take  odvonfoge  of  the 
value  of  on  applied  education  ond  the  lower 
tuition  costs. 

With  progroms  and  faculty  to  help  you  land 
your  next  job,  o  college  education  provides 
hands-on,  practical  skills  demanded  by 
today's  employers.  And,  with  credits 
Available  for  your  existing  studies,  you'll 
save  time  and  money  by  reducing  your 
length  of  study. 

Whatever  your  interest.  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  College  offers  programs  designed 
to  occelerote  your  career  plons,  including: 


MANAGEMENTS  BUSINESS  STUDIES 

Whether  you  want  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  0  new  emerging  field,  or  work  in  o 
traditional  area  of  business,  you'll  find  our 
Management  &  Business  Studies  programs 
offer  many  distinct  odvontoges. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

Gmduates  of  Fleming's  Low  and  Justice 
programs  enjoy  above  average  job 
placement  rates,  thanks  to  the  College's 
excellent  reputation  among  employers. 

APPLIED  COMPUTER 
&  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

If  you  want  to  instoll,  design,  build  or 
maintain  computer  ond  automated  systems, 
a  diploma  from  Fleming's  Centre  for  Applied 
Computing  and  Information  Technology  will 

FLEMING 

— <^  SIR  SANDFORD  FLEMING  COLLEGE  ^  — 


prepare  you  for  todoy's  rapidly  chonging 
workplace. 

For  more  information,  or  to  obtain  a  free 
course  colendor,  call  our  Uoison  Office  in 
Peterborough  today  at  (705)  749-5546. 
Of,  e-mail  mhermes@flemingC.on.ca 

iV<i/«ra/ RESOURCES 

As  Canodo's  most  comprehensive  School 
of  Notural  Resources,  progmm  groduotes 
choose  careers  thot  span  the  globe. 
With  20  programs  to  choose  from,  we 
con  help  you  reolize  your  best  potential. 

For  more  information,  or  to  obtoin  a  free 
course  calender,  coll  our  Uoison  Office 
inUndsoytodayat{705)  878-9301. 
Or  e-mail  beharrin@flemingC.on.cD 
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Arts  &  Culture 
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I  was  Bob  Flanagan? 
There  are  so  many  answers  to  that  question 
that  it's  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  To  Nine 
Inch  Nails  fans.  Bob  Flanagan  is  the  crazy  guy 
in  the  video  for  "Happiness  Is  Slavery"  who 
gets  eaten  by  the  chair  from  hell.  To  the 
medical  community,  Flanagan,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  at  age  43,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
survivors  of  cystic  fibrosis.  To  the  arts  com- 
munity. Bob  Flanagan  was  a  writer  and  a 
visual/performance  artist.  But  first  and  fore- 
most, Bob  Flanagan  was  a  masochist.  And  not 
[  just  a  regular  masochist  at  that;  Bob  Flanagan 
was  a  supermnsoch'ist. 

Let's  back-pedal  a  bit.  I  first  saw  Sick:  ihe 
life  and  death  of  Bob  Flanagan  at  the  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival.  I  didn't  go  see  it 
because  I'd  heard  of  Bob  Flanagan  and  was 
interested  in  learning  more  about  him,  nor  did 
I  go  to  see  it  because  I  was  a  big  fan  of 
filmmaker  Kirby  Dick.  I  went  to  see  it  because 
I  thought  the  title  was  funny.  I  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  documentary,  and  I  definitely  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  in  for  90  of  the  most  harrowing 
minutes  of  my  life. 

Sick  isn't  an  easy  film  to  watch.  It  details 
Flanagan's  life  as  a  CF  patient,  his  career  as  a 
performance  artist,  and  his  lifestyle  as  a  sub- 
missive, and  honestly,  none  of  it  is  particular- 
ity pretty.  You  need  a  strong  stomach  to  watch 
this  film,  but  in  the  end,  it  is  definitely  worth 
it.  Bob  Flanagan  is  for  from  a  stereotypical 
masochist.  In  fact,  he's  far  from  being  a  stere- 
otypical anything.  The  film  attempts  to  ex- 
plore every  side  of  him,  from  the  man  who 
gave  himself  to  his  dominant  partner  Sherree 
Rose,  to  the  man  who  suffered  through  one  of 
the  most  painful  diseases  in  the  world,  to  the 
man  who  nailed  his  penis  to  aboard.  (I  did  say 
he  was  a  supemasochisi.) 

The  weird  part  about  Sick  is  that  it's  funny. 
Not  all  of  it  obviously — a  great  deal  of  it  is 
sad,  horrifying,  orjust  plain  gross — but  enough 
to  surprise  me.  Flanagan's  sense  of  humour, 
coupled  with  his  brutal  honesty,  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  a  straight  face  throughout  the 
film.  It's  also  what  makes  his  descent  into 
illness  so  hard  to  watch.  It's  incredibly  diffi- 
cult to  watch  a  man  with  such  an  obvious  love 
for  life  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  such  a  horrible 
affliction. 

Sick  takes  you  from  laughter  to  tears  to 
nausea  without  so  much  as  batting  an  eyelash. 
I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  wish  I'd  known 
more  about  him  when  he  was  alive. 

ALLEEN  MIRAKIAN 


The  Jackal 

Halfway  through  The  Jackal,  in  a  moment  ofj 
high  pathos  that  caps  some  really  first-rate  car- 
nage, one  of  the  characters  turns  to  her  cohort! 
and  asks  in  a  tortured  voice,  "Is  this  ever  goingi 
to  end?"  My  thoughts  exactly.  The  Jackal  is  onel 
of  those  odd  action-suspense  movies  that  isj 
dead  boring  to  watch. 

A  Russian  terrorist  group  hires  an  interna- 
tional assassin,  code  name  the  Jackal  (Bruce| 
Willis),  to  kill  the  First  Lady.  The  Jackal's! 
preparations  for  the  assassination  unfold  along-[ 
side  the  FBI's  hunt  to  trace  his  identity.  AlongI 
the  way  we're  treated  to  tediously  graphic  scenes] 
ofbloodletting,  formulaic  excursions  into  charac- 
ters' love  lives,  and  dialogueof  such  wild  banality  I 
it  seems  to  have  been  written  as  a  parody  of  itself. 
As  Deklin,  the  former  IRA  terrorist  enlisted  to| 
help  the  FBI,  Richard  Gere  says  of  the  Jackal, 
"He  was  evil.  He'sdead.  Nowhe'sgone."(Oops!l 
I  gave  away  the  ending!  So  shoot  me.) 

The  tragedy  of  this  particular  movie  is  that  itsj 
shoddiness  could  have  been  avoided.  This  Brucel 
Willis/Richard  Gere/Sidney  Poitier  vehicle  isl 
based  on  Fred  Zinnemann's  great  1973  film, I 
Day  of  the  Jackal  (itself  based  on  the  Frederick| 
Forsyth  novel  of  the  same  name).  Universal! 
Studios  needn't  have  bothered  remaking  the| 
original. 

Zinnmeann's  film  plays  with  the  definitions} 
of  the  thriller.  It  manages  to  create  suspense  by[ 
focusing  on  the  mundane  mechanics  of  carrying! 
out  an  assassination.  Each  plot  twists  hinges  on  I 
a  logistical  detail  that  is  carefully  rendered — | 
there's  no  sloppiness  here.  But  the  film  shines} 
brightest  through  the  James  Bond-like  figure  of  | 
the  Jackal  himself  (played  by  Edward  Fox).  Hel 
emerges  as  a  nuanced  character  who,  for  all  his! 
monstrous  crimes,  is  never  as  simply  diabolical ! 
as  Bruce  Willis'  villain  is.  ! 

When  I  went  to  see  The  Jackal,  I  sat  beside  a! 
bunch  of  yahoos  who  yelped  with  pleasure  each ! 
time  someone  in  the  movie  fired  off  a  gun! 
(which  happened  quite  often,  let  me  tell  you).  \  \ 
made  a  firm  resolution  then  and  there  that  if  I'ml 
ever  seized  with  the  curiosity  to  watch  thel 
Hollywood  remake  of  an  exisfing  film,  I'  II  resisti 
the  temptation.  I'll  butter  some  popcorn  andl 
cleave  to  my  trusty  VCR  instead.  I 
JANA  PRIKRYlI 


Last  Night  in  Paradise 


IMAGINE:  the  ultimate  motivation  for  staying 
off  drugs.  The  world's  greatest  opportunity  to 
promote  safe  sex,  condoms,  and  monogamy. 
News  anchors  are  abuzz  with  excitement.  Con- 
dom shacks  are  opening  up  all  over  the  country 
with  their  paraphernalia  ready  for  sale.  Preachers, 
teachers,  parents  and  peercounsellors  finally  have 
our  undivided  attention.  The  cause  of  all  this 
mayhem?  According  to  Katie  Roiphe,  it  is  the 
disease  we  know  as  AIDS. 

In  a  world  that  has  grown  beyond  its 
initial  perception  of  AIDS  as  the  dis- 
ease of  the  four  H's,  Katie  Roiphe  has 
written  an  insightful  and  personal  novel 
for  a  generation  that  is  fearful  and 
trapped  in  sexual  and  moral  limbo. 
From  Roiphe's  own  sister  to  Magic 
Johnson,  Roiphe  examines  how  the  con- 
cept of  lifestyle  has  become  the  true 
evil  in  the  minds  of  a  nation  anxious  to 
pinpoint  an  explanation  to  the  ques- 
tion: how  could  this  happen  to  me? 

Conveniently,  there  seems  to  be  many 
forces  extremely  willing  to  provide  a 
response  to  this  question.  Suddenly  the  'simple 
facts'  have  metamorphosed  into  far  more  complex 
causes,  including  being  promiscuous,  or  "playing 
ground,"  as  Magic  Johnson  put  it.  Tommy 


Morrison,  ex-boxer  and  HIV  positive,  blamed  his 
infection  on  his  own  "total  disregard  for  moral 
values."  Roiphe  explores  how  AIDS  has  trans- 
formed from  an  immuno-deficiency  syndrome  to 
some  sort  of  punishment  from  God  for  straying 
from  the  Puritan  path. 

Last  Night  in  Paradise  questions  the  encour- 
agement to  return  to  'traditional'  values  from  the 
'depths'  of  the  sexual  revolution  that  had  gripped 
our  nation,  an  ideology  that  conven- 
iently emerged  as  AIDS  surfaced. 
Noting  how  educators  and  the  media 
have  so  eagerly  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  their  own  moral 
platform,  Roiphe'scandid  style  makes 
her  readers  unafraid  to  question  what 
they  have  grown  accustomed  to  ac- 
cepting as  truth. 

Roiphe  writes  with  the  determi- 
nation of  a  super  sleuth,  anxious  to 
uncover  as  much  information  as  she 
possibly  can;  her  work  is  heavily 
researched  and  written  in  the  straight- 
forward sty  le  of  a  newspaper  reporter. 
Last  Night  in  Paradise  by  Katie  Roiphe  is  an 
interesting  and  informative  novel  that  is  definitely 
worth  checking  out. 

SARAH  ZELCERy 


Give  your  parents 
a  nnid-life  crisis. 
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Leading 
by  example 


Talented  and  versatile 
Diana  Cerny  now  finds 
herself  leading  a  young 
volleyball  team 


by  Dan  Zachariah 
photo  by 
Gregor  Madden 


IFthe  women's  volleyball  Varsity 
Blues  are  going  to  win  the  Ontario 
university  crown  this  year,  then 
fifth-year  outside  hitter  Diana  Cerny 
will  figure  prominently  in  the  out- 
come. 

Although  it  might  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  Blues  will  only 
go  as  far  as  Cerny  takes  them,  it  would 
also  be  wrong  to  think  of  her  as  just 
another  replaceable  part.  The 
Mississauga  native  has  consistently 
distinguished  herself  in  both  regular 
and  post-season  play.  The  1994-95 
provincial  rookie  of  the  year,  Cerny 
has  been  a  league  all-starevery  season 
in  her  career,  was  an  All-Canadian  last 
year,  and  won  two  all-star  awards  at 
the  1994-95  and  1996-97  champion- 
ship tournaments. 

Now,  as  team  captain,  she  will  be 
looked  upon  to  provide  leadership 
and  stability.  With  four  years  of  expe- 
rience in  university  volleyball,  Cerny 
seems  to  be  ready  for  the  challenge, 
and  her  preparedness  for  that  task 
w  i  11  be  key  for  a  team  as  young  as  this 
year's  Blues. 

"f  m  a  pretty  vocal  person  and  I  try 
to  encourage  the  other  teammates," 
says  Cerny.  "You  have  to  be  patient 
and  let  people  make  mistakes...  It's 
hard  to  do,  but  when  people  icam  by 
makingmistakes,  they  leam  a  lot  easier 
and  a  lot  faster." 


In  a  sense,  Cerny,  who  has  played 
volleyball  since  she  was  in  grade  10,  is 
still  leamingaboutthegame herself  In  the 
past  few  years,  she  has  become  more  of 
athinking  player 
rather  than  one 
who  relies  on 
sheer  talent 
alone. 

"I've  learned 
to  be  a  little  more 
patient  and  a  lit- 
tle bit  smarter 
with  the  ball," 
says  Cerny.  "1 
used  tothink  that 
the  hard  hits  are 
going  to  be  the 
only  hits  that 
score.  But  what 
really  matters  is 
putting  the  ball 
down  on  the 
ground  and 
whether  you  tip 
it  or  you  use  the 
blocker's  hand, 
a  point  is  a  point." 

It's  this  kind  of  mentality  that  has 
helped  Diana  become  the  versatile  player 
that  she  is.  An  outside  hitter  for  most  of 
her  career,  she  also  played  three  years  at 
the  setting  position  while  she  was  a 
memberof  the  provincial  team.  Last  year, 
herexperience  came  in  handy — when  the 


Blues'  two  setters.  Barb  Krai  and  Jenny 
Hui  came  down  with  injuries,  Cerny 
filled  in  admirably. 
"I'm  amazed  at  what  she  can  do,  day 
in  and  day  out," 
remarks  her 
coach,  Kristine 


In  the  near  future,  Cerny  intends  to 
keep  volleyball  near  the  top  of  her 
priorities.  She  has  played  beach 
volleyball  for  the  past  two  summers 
and  after  the  season  her  main 
target  will  be  the  national  team. 
Tryouts  will  commence  this 
upcoming  May  and  Cerny  will  be 
there  with  high  hopes. 

Off  the  court,  Cerny  has  always 
been  an  active  individual.  She  loves 
to  camp  in  the  outdoors  and  go  for 
hikes  and  biking  excursions,  and 
believes  in  maintaining  an  active 
lifestyle  and  an  open  mind.  Cerny 
would  like  to  apply  this  philosophy  to 
further  studies  in  gerontology,  which 
she  plans  to  pursue  next  year  at  the 
graduate  level. 


Drakich.  "You 
just  give  her 
something  else  to 
do  and  she  does 
it,  so  you  really 
don't  know  what 
her  limits  are." 
Drakich  has  had 
the  opportunity 
to  watch  Cerny 
develop  as  a 
player  for  almost 
eight  years:  three 
years  coaching 
her  on  the  On- 
tario provincial 
team  and  now  ap- 
proaching five 
more  at  U  of  T. 
She  knows  bet- 
ter than  anyone  about  Cerny's  natural 
ability  as  a  player. 

"She's  very  fluid  in  her  movements, 
she's  got  a  tremendous  jump  and  every- 
thing looks  very  natural,"  notes  Drakich. 
"To  be  honest,  in  all  the  years  that  I've 
■  coached,  there  have  been  very  few  play- 
ers that  have  the  range  that  she  has  on  the 


court." 

Now,  the  coach  is  witnessing  her 
captain's  development  as  a  leader,  and 
she  thinks  Cerny  has  done  an  excellent 
jobof  adapting  so  far.  "She  is  a  tremen- 
dous athlete  and  a  tremendous  person 
with  an  incredible  work  ethic."  says 
Drakich.  "She  just  leads  by  example 
and  doesn't  take  anything  for  granted." 

As  the  Blues  begin  their  quest  for  a 
second  championship  in  three  seasons, 
they  are  hoping  that  the  experience  of 
Cerny,  who  has  been  in  the  playoffs 
every  year  in  her  career,  will  rub  off  on 
the  rest  of  the  players.  As  the  only 
fifth-year  veteran  on  the  squad,  Cerny 
accepts  her  role  in  stride. 

"I've  been  to  the  [Ontario]  final  for 
four  years,  so  [the  pressure]  isn't 
there  on  me  anymore,"  she  remarked. 
"When  people  go  into  a  champion- 
ship final  for  the  first  time,  it's  a  little 
bit  overwhelming  and  I  think  with  my 
experience  in  it,  I'll  be  able  to  be  a 
little  bit  more  calm  and  focus  on  the 
game  like  any  other  game." 

But  she  downplays  any  notion  that 
the  Blues  will  rise  or  fall  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  her  on-court  performance. 
"We're  a  dedicated  team  and  I'm  no 
bi  gger  a  factor  i  n  it  than  anyone  c  1  se  i  s ," 
she  says  humbly. 

It  can't  be  denied  though,  that  if 
Cerny  is  on  her  game,  the  Blues  will  go 
far  this  season. 


The  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 

presents 


Julius  Caesar 

November  18,19,20  at  12  noon 
Tickets  $10.00/$8.00 

November  20,21,22  at  8pm 
Ticlcets$  12.00/$  10.00 

Robert  Gill  Theatre 
214  College  Street 
(3rd  fir.,  St.  George  Entrance) 

978-7986 


U  of  T  Model  Parliament 
Elections 

Elections  for  the  1997-1998  Model  Parliament 
will  be  held  November  17  and  18  at  the 
following  locations: 

Erindale  North 
Erindale  South 
Scarborough  Meeting  Centre 
Victoria  College  Library 
Koffler  Student  Centre 
Brennan  Hall 
Howard  Ferguson  Dining  Hall 
Diabolos  Coffee  Bar 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 


INTRAMURALnofes 


for  the  week  ending  Nov.  15 

In  women's  soccer  quarterfinal  action,  Helen  Botelho's 
shutout  performance  advanced  her  Pharmacy  team  to 
the  semifinals  in  a  2-0  win  over  Meds. . .  In  one  of  the 
other  Div.  I  quarterfinals,  Marcilyn  Gianfarani  scored  two 
goals  in  Scarborough's  3-0  blanking  of  New/Trinity. 

In  women's  Ice  hockey  action,  Alison  James  had  a  hat 
trick  in  Scarborough's  5-0  shutout  of  Law. 

In  men's  Division  II  soccer,  Kevin  Davis  advanced  his 
team  to  the  semi-finals,  scoring  the  only  goal  in  Law's  1  -0 
win  over  SMC. 

In  men's  Division  III  soccer  semifinal  action,  Cemal 
Sofraci  scored  three  goals  in  Civil  Premiers'  4-0  win  over 
the  Panthers. 


BAY  -  WELLESLEY 
fqp;  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

^  ^    A  MEMBER  OF  THE  IHCS  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

984  Bay  St.,  Suite  100  (416)  929-1900 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 
WALK-INS  WELCOME 


THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  SITE 


'  Family  Practice 

•  Gynecology 

•  Dermatology 
'  Cardiology 

'  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 
'  Family  Planning 
>  Physiotherapy 
'  Pregnancy  Tests 
'  Acupuncture 
'  Sports  Medicine 


•  Osteoporosis  Rehab 

•  Bone  Mineral  Density  Testing 

•  S.  T.  D.  Testing 

•  X-Ray  &  Ultrasound 

•  Minor  Surgery 

•  Laboratory 

•  Counselling 

•  Pulmonary  Function 

•  Immunizations 

•  Well  Woman  Care 


Wellesley 


We  are  legated  on  the  Northwest  comer  of  Bay  &  Wellesley 
Open  Monday  -  Thursday:  9  am  -  7  pm;  Friday:  9  am-  6  pm 


RELLVBLE  DRUC  MART  966-4111  We  deliver! 


15%  off  with  ad. 

Brand  name, 
I  designer  and  vintage  wear 


I 


I 


734  QueenSt.E.Iof.416-778-4574 


To  win  a  pair  of  tickets  to  this 
yearns  Vanier  Cup  between  the 
Thunderbirds  and  the  Ottawa 
Gee  Gees,  drop  by  the  Varsity 
office  at  44  St  George  and 
correctly  answer  the  following 

question: 

hen  was  the  last  time  the 
Varsity  Blues  football  team 
won  the  Vanier  Cup? 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words,  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


FOR  RENT 

One  bedroom-to  share  apartment  with 
businessman.  Large  two  bedroom,  two 
bath.  Over  looking  city.  Non-smoker. 
Male  student.  $450/month.  Call  586- 
5504 


Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'  i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


Helpianted 


NEED  MONEY!!!! 

American  Company  seeks  young  people 
for  booming  business,  languages  an  asset. 
Call  Eytan  (4 16)650-5059. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forOM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  ORE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
WRAPPERS 

Creative  customer  service  oriented 
individuals,  locations — Downtown 
Toronto,  Mississauga.  Managers  to  $8.25 


SKIERS  AND  BOARDERS 
WANTED 

Collingwood  private  ski  club  requires 
volunteers  to  assist  in  race  crew  program 
on  weekends,  in  exchange  for  free  ski 
privileges.  Training  provided.  Beginners 
welcome.  Forinformation call  (905)457- 
4900. 


EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebratingtenthanniversary!!!  Montreal, 
NYC,  New  Orleans...  Call  (4 16)928- 
3227 or  I -800-465- 1532. 


ISCELANEOUS 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removable  disk  drive  2  GB-i-  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information SSAE to;  FUTURAI.BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9.  

ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Econonmics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


Services 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1033BaySt.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
andcreativecuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 


LAWYER 

Divorce  and  family  law.  Personal  Injury, 
Slip&Fall,InsuranceClaims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(4l  6)489-8890. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expert  editing.  Excellentcredentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


NEED  HELP  WRITING 
ENGLISH? 

Doctor  English  will  edit  your  material, 
making  sure  it's  grammatically  and 
culturally  correct.  Check  us  out  at 
www.doctorenglish.com  soon. 


DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 
MEANINGLESS  AND  EMPTY? 

Toronto  Alliance  Church  -  A  Place  to 
Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet  God!  Sundays 
-  250  Manning  Ave.  703-82 1 1 . 


ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  & 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bring  your  research  and  we'll  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  1 0  */  word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 

TRAVEL  AND  TEACH 
ENGLISH 

In  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Europe. 
International  TESOL  Training  Centre 
offers  internationally  accredited  25  hour 
intensive  course  (eve/wknd.)  qualifying 
you  to  teach  English  abroad.  Next  Toronto 
course  Dec.  3  to  7  1997.  Graduates 
teaching  worldwide.  We  connect  you 
with  jobs.  1-800-344-6579.  Member 
BBB. 


Tutoring 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering, M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938.  

WORLDCLASS  TRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  and  grad. 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis, MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:4863908Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908Fax322-5890. 

ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-t-t-,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed4l6-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  foressays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
j  furfaro  @idirect.com 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

OncampusPREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $195.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satis  fiedstudents. OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (41 6)924-3240. 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-9911. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly, effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtowncampus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  born  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Erie 
at  4 16-968-9849  for  details. 


BUSINESS  &  MBA  STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting,  marketing, 
auditing,  economics,  OB  &  design, 
management,  strategic  management. 
MBA's,  CA's  &  CPA's.  Available  for 
help&tutoring.  Call (41 6)963-8666. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  longoverdue  master's 
theses, doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independant, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
youneed.  TEL:(4I6)532-31 17. 


EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin 4 16-696-7250. 


MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCHOOL 
BOUND? 

2.91  G.  P.A.  required  for  New  York 
medical  school ! 

2.77  G.  P.  A.  required  for  San  Francisco 
dental  school! 

To  receive  FREE  information  about 
opportunities  forCanadian  Students  in  the 
U.  S.,  send;  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  GET  ME  IN!  Station  R,  25 
Cantertrot  Court, Thornhill,  Ontario,  L4J- 
7X7. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  french 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
One-on-one  lessons.  Call  964-8 189. 


MATH TUTOR 

Experienced,  knowledgeable,  patient, 
professional  math  tutor  can  help  with  any 
undergraduate  math  course.  Have  worked 
asTAin  UofT  math  department.  $20  per 
hour.  Location  and  hours  very  flexible. 
You  can  bring  a  friend  to  cut  down  on 
costs.  Phone  923-0272. 


ENGLIGH  PRONUNCIATION 

For  intermediate/advanced  ESL  students 
whose  future  professional/academic  needs 
require  them  to  improve  their  English 
pronunciation.  8  years  ESL  tutoring 
experience.  Call  Peter  (4 16)588-2642. 


i  Processing 

!  

TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports, etc.  Laserprint. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  II  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539 )  or 
3  BrimleyRd.,#404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


TYPING  SERVICES  OFFERED 
BY  FUTURE  TYPE 
SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 

Fast  and  accurate  typing  of  essays,  term 
papers,  resumes  etc.  -Very  affordable 
rates.  -Call  Mary  at  (416)  240-0739. 


FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  .service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  CallCherylat534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 

Put 
Varstd-ty 

TO 
WORK 

FOR 
YOU!  ! 
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979- 
2856 
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Locker  room 
shuffle  gets 
the  green  light 


BYBRENDAG.  KNIGHTS 


Women  can  expect  the  same  posh  chang- 
ing  environment  as  men  after  a  locker 
room  shuttle  due  to  hit  the  Athletic 
Centre  next  fall. 

A  long-time  process  of  self-evalua- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  came  another  step  closer 
to  reality  last  week,  when  it  received  the 
university's  go-ahead  for  a  $1.5M 
project  to  renovate  the  changing  rooms 
at  the  Athletic  Centre. 

"It  will  completely  change  the  secu- 
rity and  brings  a  more  modern  level  of 
services,"  said  Kyle  Winters,  manager 
of  program  and  membership  marketing 
at  the  AC.  "The  use  of  locker  room 
space  will  be  better  configured  to  serve 
the  student  population," 

Plans  to  renovate  the  men's  locker 
room,  divide  it  into  two  separate  but 
equal  facilities  and  close  the  existing 
women's  locker  room  could  come  to 
ruition  as  early  as  September  1998. 

Initially  recommended  by  DAR's 
Gender  Equity  Committee,  the  hotly 
debated  proposal  to  update  the  wom- 
en's change  room  (which  has  remained 
virtually  untouched  since  it  opened  in 
1 959)  is  considered  to  be  the  focal  point 
of  the  department's  move  towards  full 
gender  equity. 

Endorsed  last  year  by  DAR  Council, 
the  proposed  changes  were  stal  led  until 
funding  could  be  found.  Last  spring 
controversy  arose  because  after  fund- 
ing for  this  project  was  initially  denied 
by  the  Council  on  Student  Services,  it 
was  taken  to  the  University  Affairs 
Board  of  the  Governing  Council  and 
subsequently  approved. 

While  very  sympathetic  to  COSS, 
DAR  acting  director  Bruce  Kidd  feels 
that  student  wishes  arc  being  followed. 
"I  believe  that  it  was  done  properly,"  he 
said.  "I  regret  that  it  was  done  against 
the  approval  of  COSS  but  these  arc 
tacilities  that  have  long  been  called  for 
by  students." 

Now  that  the  funding  has  been  ap- 
proved, student  leaders  are  still  appre- 
hensive about  who  should  shoulder  the 
burden  of  the  renovations  bill.  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  locker  rooms  are  impor- 
tant and  the  right  thing  to  do,"  said 
Jacob  Glick,  student  representative  on 
the  Planning  and  Budget  committee, 
"but  we  are  paying  for  it  in  the  wrong 
way." 

Click,  who  abstained  from  the  vote, 
noted  that  students  from  the  school  of 
physical  and  health  education  will  pay 
the  same  amount  through  their  inciden- 
tals fees  and  locker  rental  charges  as 
students  in  other  faculties. 

'There  is  an  academic  component 
with  PHE,"  he  said.  "Their  incidentals 
[PHE  students]  should  cover  the  use  of 
DAR  facilities  for  their  programs." 


Goiden  dreams  turn  to  silver 

York  water  polo 

team  gets  its 
revenge  on  U  of  T 

BY  RAY  OPTICAS 

Varsity  Staff 


For  the  past  three  years,  the  U  of  T 
Varsity  Blues  and  York  Yeomen  have 
faced  off  in  the  men's  university  water 
polo  playoffs.  And  in  each  of  those  three 
years,  U  of  T  came  out  victorious. 

The  Blues  tried  to  make  it  four  in  a  row 
in  yesterday '  s  provincial  gold  medal  final , 
but  it  wasn't  meant  to  be.  At  the  Athletic 
Centre  Olympic  Pool,  the  Yeomen  upset 
U  of  T  10-7  to  win  the  Ontario  crown. 

"Going  into  the  game,  I  felt  that  every- 
thing was  on  our  side,"  said  Blues  co- 
captain  Som  Seif.  'The  only  thing  that 
could  beat  us  was  fate." 

Indeed,  things  seemed  to  point  towards 
a  Blues  victory  early  on.  They  assumed  a 
quick  2-0  lead  on  a  pair  of  goals  by  Peter 
Smiechowski,  and  then  a4-2  advantage  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  quarter. 

But  the  Yeomen  managed  to  claw  their 
way  back.  After  tying  the  game  up  at  four 
by  half-time,  they  were  up  7-6  on  the 
Blues  going  into  the  fourth  quarter. 

With  45  seconds  left  in  the  game, 
however.  Christian  Fleisig  scored  the 
game-tying  goal  forthc  Blues,  and  a  York 
turnover  set  the  stage  for  a  possible  game- 
winner  in  the  dying  seconds.  But  Patel,  in 
his  biggest  stop  of  the  game,  steered  away 


The  Blues,  behind  Peter  Smiechowski's  four  goals,  defeated  Western 
8-3  in  the  semis.  They  only  managed  seven  goals  against  York. 


another  Fleisig  shot  from  point-blank 
range  to  send  both  teams  into  overtime. 

Championship  MVP  Igor  Sapozhnikov 
scored  with  38  seconds  left  in  the  first 
overtime  to  give  York  the  lead  for  good. 
Two  more  goals  in  the  la.st  1 :29ofthegame 
sealed  the  victory  for  the  Yeomen. 

A  philosophical  Peter  Loha.sz  wasn't 
upset  by  his  team's  defeat,  but  rather  by  an 
uncharacteristic  effort  which  saw  U  of  T 
give  up  1 0  goals  for  the  tlr.st  time  all  year. 

"It's  disappointing  that  we  didn't  play 
our  best  water  polo  today.  If  we  had  played 
our  best,  I  would  have  been  happy,  regard- 


less of  the  outcome,"  said  the  coach. 

The  Blues  will  now  cope  with  the  depar- 
tures of  Fleisig,  goalie  Alex  Fischer,  centre 
Marko  Bulatovic,as  well  as  co-captain  Ted 
Bader,  who  will  move  to  Calgary  where  his 
national  team  has  relocated. 

"It  was  a  good  season,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  these  guys,"  said  Bader,  who  was  an 
integral  part  of  U  ofT's  playoff  runs  the 
past  two  years.  "I  think  the.se  guys  have 
a  lot  of  good  qualities,  but  I  think  we  need 
a  bit  more  team  effort." 

In  the  bronze  medal  final,  Western 
defeated  McMa.sier  6- 1  in  another  upset. 


Wrestling's  Ecerova  takes  first 


But  inexperienced 
men  don't  fare  too 
well  at  own  meet 

 BYZOE  FELLER  

A  stunning  performance  from  U  of  T 
wrestling  rookie,  Suska  Ecerova,  saw  her 
win  the  Toronto  Open  and  made  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  Blues'  disappointing  day. 

Having  lost  her  opening  match  of  the 
round-robin  in  the  57  kg  weight  category, 
Ecerova  fought  her  way  back  from  a  6-0 
deficit  in  her  next  game  to  win  8-6,  This 
victory  was  the  turning  point  as  she  won 
her  next  two  bouts  and  ultimately  the 
tournament. 

Blues  wrestling  coach  Kimin  Kim  was 
honest  in  his  appraisal  of  Ecerova' s  per- 
formance. "Suska' s  victory  was  a  sur- 
prise. She  was  losing,  but  she  turned  it 
around  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
confidence  booster,"  he  said. 

The  other  two  Blues'  competitors  were 
less  successful.  Noah  Bass  wascompeting 
in  his  first  ever  tournament  and  lost  his 
first  match  10-0,  won  the  second  as  his 
opponent  defaulted  and  lost  his  third  to  a 
pin.  Dave  French,  of  whom  so  much  had 


been  expected,  lost  both  of  his  matches. 

It  looked  as  if  both  performances  could 
be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  match  experi- 
ence. Bass  was  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  successful  moves  during  his 
bouts.  He  was  concentrating  so  hard  on 
not  being  pinned  in  his  first  match  that  he 
was  constantly  on  the  defensive  rather 
than  the  offensive. 

French  lost  control  ofhis  right  arm  early 
in  his  first  bout  and  never  recovered  in  that 
match  as  his  opponent  was  able  to  fiip  him 
around  often.  He  came  back  slightly  in  his 
second  match,  managing  at  least  to  take 


points  off  his  opponent,  but  he  was  still 
unable  to  make  any  real  headway. 

Still,  Kim  refused  to  be  downhearted 
about  his  wrestlers'  fortunes  on  this  day. 

"I  don't  want  the  others  to  be  discour- 
aged," he  continued.  "Noah  had  never 
wrestled  in  a  competition  before,  he  never 
wrestled  in  high  school  and  this  is  all  new 
for  him.  Hopefully  it'll  be  a  learning 
experience...  Dave  was  in  a  very  tough 
weight  class  and  he  needs  a  lot  more 
matches  to  practise." 

The  Blues'  next  action  is  at  the  Brock 
Invitational  this  weekend  at  St.  Catharines. 


Monday,  November  1 7,  1 997 


SPOR".^  r. 


Cross-country 
finishes  out  of 


top  10 


At  the  1997  CIAU  championships 
held  two  weekends  ago  in  London,  the 
U  of  T  women's  team  finished  1 
overall,  while  the  men  finished  16"'. 

Men' s  captain  Kirk  Dillabaugh  was 
the  top  Blue,  taking  46"  place.  He 
finished  the  10km  race  in  a  time  of 
34:36.  For  the  women's  Blues,  Miriam 
Young  fi  ni  shed  strong,  completing  the 
5km  race  in  a  time  of  19:26.  Captain 
Sara  Gardner  was  a  shade  better  with 
a  lime  of  1 8:5 1 .  good  for  a  1 6^-place 
finish  in  her  last  race  for  U  of  T. 

"Sara  has  been  the  women's  leader 
all  year  and  her  final  university  race 
was  no  exception. . .  She  displayed  a 
lot  of  grit  and  a  lot  of  determination 
right  to  the  fi  nish  1  i  ne."  said  Blues  head 
coach  Kirk  de  Fazio. 
Short  shorts:The  Family  Care  Office 
is  providing  a  free  workshop  for  par- 
ents this  week  on  "Keeping  the  Fun  in 
Children's  Sport."  The  session  will  be 
led  by  Gretchen  Kerr,  an  associate 
profes.sor  at  the  school  of  physical  and 
health  education,  and  Darren  Lowe, 
men's  "Varsity  Blues  hockey  coach. 
The  workshop  will  be  held  in  the  Stu- 
dent Loungeof  the  Benson  Building  on 
Wednesday  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 

Blue  and  white 
on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Nov.  17 
TUESDAY 

VOLLEYBALL:  men  -  vs.  York  at 
AC  Sports  Gym,  8  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 

HOCKEY:  women  -  vs.  Gueiph  at 
■Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 

THURSDAY 

WATER  POLO:women- vs.  Yorkat 
AC  Olympic  Pool,  7:30  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

HOCKEY:  men  -  vs.  Queen's  at 
Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  Ot- 
tawa at  AC  Sports  Gym,  7  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

FOOTBALL:    Vanier  Cup  at 
SkyDome,  2:30  p.m. 
HOCKEY:men-vs.RMCat  Varsity 
Arena,  7:30  p.m. 

SQUASH:  women  -  Ontario  indi- 
vidual finals,  10  a.m. 
SWIMMING:  men  and  women  - 
Ontario  Invitational,  11  a.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:    women  -  vs. 
Carleton  at  AC  Sports  Gym,  7  p.m. 


Time  is  running  out!!  Only  13  days  left!  AXS 
passes  are  only  available  until  November  30. 

Volleyball  Hockey 


Men  vs  York 

Tuesday,  November  18  @  8:00pm 
AXS  Swatch  Giveaway!!!! 

Athletic  Centre  --  Sports  Gym 


Women  vs  Gueiph 

Wednesday,  November  19  @  7:30pm 
Varsity  Arend 


$3,000  Tuition  Giveaway  January  lOth/98  To  One  Lucky  AXS  Pass  Holder 
Tickets  are  $3  for  students..,..SPOBT AXS  PASS  holders ^et  in  FREE 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  November  10 

Sara  Gardner  - 
Cross  Country 
Theo  Zagar  -  Soccer 


Thursday,  November  20,  1997 


Mass  protest  over  Bush 


Over  1 ,000  chant 
outside  Hart  House 

BY  DORSA  JABBARI  AND 
CARLA  TONELLI  •  Varsity  Staff 

About  1 ,000  protesters  managed  to  make  so 
much  noise  outside  of  yesterday 's  honourary 
degree  ceremony  for  former  American  presi- 
dent George  Bush  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ignore  them  indoors. 

Despite  the  dozens  of  steel  barricades 
surrounding  Hart  House  from  noon  onward, 
the  ceremony's  guests  could  not  breeze  past 
the  protesters.  Poundnig  drums  and  flying 
snowballs  accompanied  their  journey  up  the 
tightly  secured  walkway. 

Street  performers  paraded  as  others  were 
detained  by  one  of  the  largest  security  forces 
U  of  T  has  ever  seen  on  campus,  including  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  the  Metro 
and  campus  police  force  and  the  American 
secret  services. 

But  inside  the  great  hall  the  tone  was 


congratulatory  and  affectionate  beneath  the 
crowd' s  din.  Guests  included  Ontario  premier 
Mike  Harris  and  formerCanadian  prime  min- 
ister Brian  Mulroney.  Recent  U  of  T  ben- 
efactor and  Barrick  Gold  CEO  Peter  Munk 
was  also  in  attendance.  Bush  acts  as  special 
advisor  to  Barrick  Gold's  international  advi- 
sory committee. 

U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  kicked 
off  the  ceremony  by  joking  that  the  installa- 
tion of  new  chancellor  Hal  Jackman  had 
generated  a  level  of  excitement  that  was  a  bit 
excessive  for  the  occasion. 

Laughs  were  had  all  round,  though  gaiety 
was  momentarily  challenged  when  over  30 
faculty, dressed  for.the  occasion  in  academic 
gowns,  stood  and  walked  out  when  Bush  rose 
to  receive  his  degree.  The  procession,  led  by 
illustrious  U  of  T  scientist  Ursula  Franklin, 
exited  the  hall  with  measured  steps  and  digni- 
fied grace. 

But  the  laughs  returned  in  greater  fury 
when  Bush  took  the  stage  with  a  few  witty 
chides  at  the  protesters,  reassuring  the  guests 
he  was  not  upset. 


"It  doesn't  bother  me  one  single  bit.  Barbara 
walked  out  when  I  read  her  this  speech  last 
night,"  joked  Bush,  adding  he  hadn't  seen  an 
exodus  like  that  since  Harold  Ballard  bought 
the  Maple  Leafs. 

"As  for  the  people  outside,  it  reminds  me  of 
happy  hour  at  the  Baghdad  Ramada  Inn,"  he 
laughed. 

Bush  added  the  protest  was  a  kinder  and 
gentler  form  of  dissent  than  others  he  had 
witnessed — before  launching  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  role  in  bringing  down  communism 
and  protecting  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  to  protest  for  one  and  all. 

He  took  Prichard's  pre-ceremony  advice 
and  spoke  aboui  bis  role  in  ending  the  Cold 
War.  He  told  stories  about  the  phone  bill  he 
wracked  up  talking  to  world  leaders,  his  joy  at 
seeing  young  people  dancing  on  the  Berlin 
wall  and  launched  into  a  long  description  of  his 
respect  for  former  Soviet  Union  leader  Mikael 
Gorbachev.  He  then  devoted  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  to  expressing  his  undying 
•  please  see  Bush,  page  2 


Holocaust-denier  targets  campus  press 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


An  American  Holocaust-denier  is  now  tar- 
geting Canadian  student  newspapers  as  a 
means  of  generating  publicity  for  his  crusade. 

California-based  Bradley  Smith  submits 
anti-Semitic  advertisements  to  college  papers 
with  the  aim  of  creating  debate  on  campus 
and  in  the  media. 

"I  concentrate  on  the  universities,  on  col- 
lege papers,"  he  said.  "I  aim  for  as  much 
publicity  as  possible." 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  at  least  six  college 
papers  across  the  United  States  have  run  his 
anti-Semitic  advertisement  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  Open  Debate  on  the  Holocaust.  The 
majority  failed  to  scrutinize  the  ad  before 
publication. 

The  ad  offers  a  $50,000  bribe  to  anyone 
who  can  get  Smith's  90-minute  documentary 
questioning  the  existence  of  the  gas  cham- 


bers aired  on  a  major  network. 

Many  of  the  papers  became  the  source  of 
community  concern  but  few  attracted  media 
attention,  which  successfullyprovides  a  spot- 
light for  Smith  and  his  beliefs. 

In  Canada,  the  Varsity  is  the  only  paper 
which  has  accidentally  printed  the  ad,  which 
ran  on  Nov.  1 7.  Local  and  national  publicity 
resulted. 

But  Smith  hopes  to  meet  with  much  greater 
success  in  Canada,  where  the  ads  have  only 
begun  to  reach  campus  publications. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  doing  the  Ca- 
nadian papers  for  a  while,"  said  Smith.  "And 
this  time  I  only  sent  the  ad  to  American 
papers,  and  then  as  an  afterthought  I  sent  it 
out  to  Canadian  papers." 

Smith  and  his  strategy 

Young  people  are  the  ideal  instruments  to 
help  stirdebate  on  Holocaust-denial,  he  says. 
"The  younger  you  are  the  less  you  have 


been  molded  by  your  culture.  This  is  a  taboo 
subject  but  kids  aren't  caught  up  in  intellectual 
taboos  yet,"  he  said. 

"I  find  student  journalists  are  more  willing 
to  print  things  to  do  with  revisionist  theory 
than  their  professors  are,"  he  said. 

'Revisionist  theory'  is  the  term  he  uses  for 
disputing  the  reality  of  the  systematic  murder 
of  over  six  million  Jews  during  World  War  II. 

But  according  to  a  1991  statement  Smith 
made  to  a  group  in  Long  Beach,  Cal  ifomia,  his 
view  of  youth  has  not  always  been  so  flatter- 
ing. 

"I  don't  want  to  spend  time  with  adults 
anymore,"  he  said  at  the  meeting.  "I  want  to 
go  to  students.  They  are  superficial.  They  are 
empty  vessels  to  be  filled." 

When  asked  about  the  comment,  which 
was  recorded  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
Smith  says  he  was  joking. 

"I  was  only  horsing  around,"  he  said. 


'  please  see  Few,  page  3 


An  apology 
to  members 

of  the 
community 

The  last  edition  of  the  Varsity  cdrncd  an 
advertisement  for  the  Committee  for 
Open  Debate  on  the  Holocaust,  directed 
by  Bradley  Smith. 

Smith  is  a  well-known  Holocaust- 
denier  and  his  advertisement  should 
never  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  student  newspa- 
per. 

It  contravenes  our  own  policy  which 
bans  the  publication  of  material  that 
incites  violence  or  hatred  against  an 
identifiable  group. 

Certainly,  advertising  propaganda 
manufactured  by  a  group  attempting  to 
disprove  the  murder  of  over  six  million 
Jews  during  World  War  II  is  a  blatant 
example  of  such  hatred. 

Due  to  an  inexcusable  oversight, 
Bradley  Smith's  advertisement  was  run 
in  the  Nov.  17  edition  of  this  paper. 

As  editor-in-chief,  it  is  ultimately  my 
responsibility  to  ensure  hate  literature  is 
not  propagated  through  the  pages  of  the 
Varsity.  I  apologize  to  the  university 
community  for  neglecting  to  perform  this 
duty.  . 

There  is  little  a  retraction  can  do  to 
erase  the  hurt  felt  by  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  in  reading  the  ad  were 
faced  with  the  rhetoric  of  a  man  set  on 
negating  the  lives  of  those  who  died  in 
the  Holocaust. 

Nor  can  I  expect  that  your  trust  in  this 
paper  will  be  restored  with  a  simple 
apology. 

But  I  can  promise  that  the  screening 
procedures  at  the  Varsity  will  be  modi- 
fied with  the  input  of  community  mem- 
bers to  prevent  an  incident  such  as  this 
from  occurring  again. 

The  staff  at  the  Varsity  are  appalled 
that  a  paper  that  prides  itself  on  provid- 
ing a  voice  for  those  fighting  discrimina- 
tion could  have  been  used  to  promote  it. 

Although  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
advertisement  running  in  the  paper,  they 
would  also  like  to  express  their  regret 
about  this  highly  unfortunate  oversight. 

We  have  decided  to  donate  the  $440 
cost  of  the  advertisement  to  the  Holo- 
caust Education  and  Memorial  Centre  of 
Toronto. 

Meg  Murphy 
editor-in-chief 


News 


Thursday,  November  20,  1997 


1 .  Bush  gets  his  honourary  law  degree. 
2  Student  council  president  Ted  Salgado 
shows  his  support  for  Bush  from  his  seat 
in  the  great  hall. 

3.  Harris  ond  Munk  together  again. 

4.  One  of  the  32  protesting  profs  who 
walked  out  of  Bush's  graduation  cer- 
emony. 

5.  An  active  demonstrator  displays  her 
message. 

6.  A  small  portion  of  the  1 ,000  protestors 
outside  Hart  House. 


ALL  WE  ASK 


IS  THAT  YOU 
DON'T  DANCE 
ON  THE  TABLES 
IN  HEELS. 


^m>  Bedford 
^  Ballroom 

232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 


Bush  greeted  with  'healthy 
dissent'  on  campus 


•  continued  from  front  page 

respect  for  t'ormer  Canadian 
prime  minister  Brian  Mulroney, 
before  ending  off  with  a  brief 
mention  of  his  upcoming  book. 

But  outside  people  did  not  find 
Bush  quite  so  charming. 

Bush  bashers 

'  I'm  here  to  protest  against  this 
dishonorable  degree,"  said  phi- 
losophy professor  James  Robert 
Brown,  adding  that  he  would  have 
cancelled  his  classes  if  any  had 
been  scheduled  during  the  time 
frame  of  the  protest.  'This  guy  is 
a  murderer.  Had  I  been  invited 
into  the  ceremony,  I  would  have 
walked  out.  I  applaud  those  who 
will  walk  out  today." 

"Here  here,"  said  fellow  phi- 
losophy professor  Alasdair 
Urquharl. 

"I'm disgusted  with  U  of  Tand 
its  decision  to  honourCeorge  Bush 
with  this  degree.  It's  such  an 
obvious  conflict  of  interest  given 
his  connections  with  Barrick  Gold 
and  Peter  Munk,"  said  PhD  stu- 
dent Ian  darken,  holding  a  sign 
that  read  'What's  next,  honorary 
degreefor  Adolf  Hitler?'  "It's  no 
accident  that  Bush  is  receiving 
this  degree — it  plays  right  into 
what  we  see  here,  a  relentless 
corporate  agenda." 

Student  governor  Jacob  Click 
who  moved  to  rescind  the  univer- 
sity' s  decision  to  award  Bush  the 
honour  at  a  Nov.  3  Governing 
Council  meetingtoreuphisinvi- 
lalion  on  the  steps  of  Hart  House 
and  started  to  eat  it  just  before  the 
ceremony  began. 

"I  was  chewing  on  it,  but  then 
I  spat  it  out  because  it  tasted  like 
crap.  It's  ironic  that  it  tastes  like 
crap — maybe  that's  how  they 
made  them.  They're  certainly 
tainted,"  he  said. 

Elizabeth  MacKay  Davies,  U 
of  T  alumnus  since  1950,  came 


out  to  carry  her  sign  and  show  her 
disgust  with  an  institution  she  says 
she  is  extremely  disappointed  in. 

"I  spent  four  wonderful  years 
here,  and  I '  ve  been  very  proud  of 
this  university  until  now.  This  is 
the  lowest  they  havcever  gone — 
to  bring  in  traitors,  these  men  who 
have  committed  treason,  and  call 
them  honorable,"  she  said. 

On  the  eastern  wedge  of  Hart 
House  Circle,  a  stage  hosted 
speakers  i  ncludi  ng  reprcsentati  ves 
from  the  Canadian  Arab  Federa- 
tion, the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  the  Ontario  Public  In- 
terest Research  Group  at  U  of  T, 
the  Arts  and  Science  Student 
Union  and  the  Dope  Poets  Soci- 
ety. History  professorDavidRaby 
also  spoke. 

Nearby,  about  live  students 
climbed  trees  or  burned  Ameri- 
can flags. 

"Everything  the  American  flag 
stands  for  has  been  completely 
violated  by  George  Bush,"  said 
second  year  philosophy  student 
Matt  Butler  as  he  tried  to  get  his 
lighter  working  to  resume  sending 
the  stars  and  stripes  up  in  flames. 

Police  clashes 

Just  metres  away,  Metro  Toronto 
police  pulled  York  University  stu- 
dent Lily  Pham  into  a  paddy 
wagon  for  'possibly  assaulting  a 
police  officer,'  according  to  one 
of  the  officers. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  deten- 
tion, Pham  was  released.  No 
charges  were  laid. 

At  least  five  students  have 
come  forward  with  complaints 
over  treatment  by  the  police,  es- 
pecially regarding  the  post-cer- 
emony exits  when  crowd  control 
by  the  Metro  Police  was  harsh. 
Eight  horses  moved  i  n  on  the  west 
side  of  Hart  House  and  about  250 
students  were  tussled  for  footing. 

Bui  an  officer  from  Metro  po- 


lice's 52  division,  who  refused  to 
identify  himself  correctly ,  said  the 
protest  was  nothing  to  be  too  wor- 
ried about. 

"It  was  kind  of  foolish,"  he 
said.  "It  was  something  to  do,  a 
way  to  get  out  of  class." 

But  others  took  the  protest  and 
its  possibilites  more  seriously. 

"I'  1 1  be  damned  i f  I  let  them  get 
to  my  son,"  said  academic  Patricia 
Bruckmann,  who  walked  out  of 
the  ceremony  and  stood  between 
a  row  of  horses  and  the  protest- 
ers held  back  by  a  barricade. 

Ugly  exits 

U  of  T' s  dignitaries  had  little  suc- 
cess escaping  from  the  scene  in 
style.  Betting  that  protesters 
would  be  at  the  front  entrance, 
executi  ve  limos  waited  by  the  side 
door  for  their  charges.  But  the 
entire  mob  anticipated  this  ma- 
noeuvre, and  quickly  surrounded 
outgoing  vehicles — blocking  their 
way  for  over  25  minutes. 

Changing  tactic,  some  vehicles 
swept  to  the  front  entrance  to 
pick  up  their  people.  Two  unwit- 
ting vehicles  were  caught  in  the 
cross-over,  left  without  horse- 
driven  protection  and  vulnerable 
to  angry  protesters.  They  were 
held  hostage  for  over  1 5  minutes, 
until  protesters  decided  to  head 
over  to  Indigo,  a  new  store  at 
YongeandEglinton. 

The  scene  there  was  rowdy, 
with  about  30  protesters  distract- 
ing Bush  as  he  toured  the  store. 
One  student  was  arrested  on  the 
scene  but  no  charges  were  laid. 

About  10  protesters  followed 
the  festivities  back  to  Prichard's 
U  of  T  owned  Roscdale  home, 
where  Bush  was  enjoying  dinner. 
But  the  police  outnumbered  the 
protesters,  and  more  response  to 
their  chanting  was  generated  in 
Prichard's  neighbours  than  the 
guests  inside  his  home. 
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Chancellors  summit  turns  sour 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

What  was  suppose  to  be  an  inti- 
mate gatiiering  yesterday  of  uni- 
versity leaders  and  corporate  ex- 
ecutives turned  into  a  showdown 
when  uninvited  students  crashed 
the  affair  and  challenged  its  very 
premise. 

In  the  end,  nine  student  leaders 
were  arrested,  handcuffed, dragged 
away  from  the  Metro  Convention 
Centre  and  charged  with  trespass- 
ing. But  not  before  they  were  able 
to  throw  an  unexpected  wrench 
intoorganizers'  plans. 

Referred  to  as  the  Chancellors' 
Summit  on  the  Future  of  Ontario 
Universities  in  some  official  docu- 
ments and  the  Scotiabank  Summit 
in  others,  the  one  day  affair  featur- 
ing an  address  by  Premier  Mike 
Harris  was  organized  jointly  by 
Scotiabank  and  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities.  While  thecoun- 
cil  represents  the  university  presi- 
dents across  the  province, 
Scotiabank  is  headed  by  Peter 
Godsoe,  who  is  also  the  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 

Arnice  Cadieux  of  the  council 
says  the  day  was  meant  to  bring 
university  leaders  and  its  commu- 
nity partners  together. 

'The  bank  drew  up  the  sectors 
and  we  provided  the  names  of  chan- 
cellors, presidents  and  university 
partners,"  she  said.  "What  leading 
corporations  do  you  have  partner- 
ships with?,"  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion posed  to  individual  institutions 
in  drawing  up  the  invitation  list. 

"It's  largely  meant  to  be  a  busi- 


ness  summit,"  Cadieux  added. 

But  the  meeting  came  to  a 
screeching  halt  before  the  chief 
executiveoftlcerof  Scotiabank  was 
able  to  kick  the  day  off  and  intro- 
duce a  series  of  speakers,  including 
Tory  Senator  and  senior  chairman 
of  EdperBascan  Corporation 
Trevor  Eyton;  former  Tory  Cabi- 
net Minister  DavidCrombie;  direc- 
tor of  Scotiabank  and  chancellor  of 
U  of  T  Hal  Jackman;  and  chief 
executiveofficerofthe Royal  Bank 
and  chancellor  of  Wilfred  Laurier 
JohnCleighom. 

"We  weren' t  invited  to  this  meet- 
ing," shouted  Sarah  Vance,  an  ex- 
ecuti  ve  member  of  the  student  un- 


ion at  the  University  of  Guelph, 
from  the  south  east  comer  of  the 
room. 

"We're  not  going  to  sit  here  and 
watch  you  sell  out  our  public  edu- 
cation system  to  the  banks, "said 
Wayne  Poirier,  the  Ontario  chair- 
person of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  from  the  back. 

Halting  a  meeting  to  which  only 
six  students  were  invited,  two  of 
whom  sit  on  Scotiabank's  student 
advisory  board,  the  delegates  were 
advised  by  the  organizers  to  leave 
the  room.  They  hoveredin  the  hall- 
way while  organizers  frantically 
sought  an  alternative  meeting  space. 

"I  truly  don't  know  why  they 


weren' t  in  vited.  The  invitation  list  is 
handled  by  COU ,"  said  a  departi  ng 
Godsoe  about  the  exclusion  of  the 
province's  largest  student  organi- 
zation to  a  meeting  of  stakeholders 
in  education. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what 
they '  re  try  ing  to  say,"  he  said,  add- 
ing  everyone  has  a  right  to  articu- 
late their  views  in  a  democracy. 

In  the  emptied  room,  one  of  the 
protesters  circulated,  commenting 
on  the  name  tags. 

"Here  we  have  the  chair  of  our 
uni  versity ,  who  also  happens  to  the 
president  of  Schneider,"  said  a 
Guelph  student. 

"Does  anybody  see  any  student 
names  here?,"  asked  Gord  Tanner, 
an  executive  member  of  the 
Ryerson  student  union. 

"Business,  business,business,oh, 
one  professor,"  answered  Joel 
Harden  from  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Association  at  York,  where 
the  head  of  the  board  of  governors 
is  also  the  chairman  of  Dominion 
Textiles  Ltd. 

While  organizers  scrambled  to 
find  another  venue  in  the  conven- 
tion centre,  some  chancellors  com- 
mented on  the  proceedings  inside 
the  meeting  room. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 
that  decision  was  taken  when  stu- 
dents are  the  main  actors,"  said 
Lois  Wilson,  the  chancellor  of 
Lakehead  and  United  Church  min- 
isterabout  students'  near  exclusion 
from  the  summit. 

While  Jackman  came  to  grips 
with  the  students'  hostility  toward 
him. 

"I  haven't  done  anything,  I'm 
just  the  chancellor,"  he  said. 


Few  papers  claim  free  speech  defense 


•continued  from  front  page 

Papers  as  pawns 

But  others  paint  an  even  less  flat- 
tering portrait  of  Smith  and  his  es- 
teem for  young  people. 

Bemie  Farber,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Jewish  Con- 
gress, says  Smith  is  simply  bargain- 
ing that  the  student  press  will  be 
less  vigilante  about  monitoring  ads 
thanlheirprofessional  counterparts. 

"He  is  looking  for  any  avenue 
he  can  get  to  spread  his  word," 
said  Farber.  "He  hopes  and  prays 
for  mistakes  to  be  made — allow- 
ing him  access  to  a  ready-made 
population  base." 

Talia  Klein,  who  works  in  the 
hatecrimesdivisionof  B'nai  Brith 
Canada,  adds  that  Smith  knows 
universities  are  wonderful  forums 
in  which  to  drop  his  theories. 

She  says  Smith  simply  needs  to 
get  his  ad  in  a  paper  and  draw 
community  outrage  to  achieve  some 
of  the  credibility  he  so  desires. 

"By  having  the  advertisement 
appear,  even  i  f  we  denounce  it  we 
are  already  giving  it  the  credibility 
of  saying  it  is  an  ad  we  deem  to 
denounce,"  she  said, explaining  this 
lends  a  twisted  stature  to  his  pre- 
posterous ideas. 

As  if  to  prove  Klein' s  point.  Smith 
was  hardly  offended  that//ie  Var- 
sity isretractinghisad.  Instead, he 
saidquite  casually  that  such  a  move 
is  common. 

"You  guys  aren' t  going  to  break 
anytraditions,"quippedSmith."You 
are  in  a  tradition." 

Swift  apologies 

In  recent  weeks,  several  American 
college  papers  also  joined  the  his- 
torical ranks  of  retractors. 

On  Friday  Oct.  3 1 ,  the  Colgate 
University  student  newspaper 
Maroon  News  ran  the  ad  after 
failing  to  examine  its  content. 

By  Sunday  aftemoon  editor  Eric 
Levasseur  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  error  by  a  member  of  the 
campus  Jewish  student  union. 

The  paper,  based  in  Hamilton, 
New  York,  ran  an  apology  as  the 


editorial  for  their  next  edition. 
Levasseur  says  the  ad  raised  de- 
bate about  freedom  of  speech,  but 
the  illegitimacy  of  Smith's  views 
was  a  given. 

"For  the  next  week  the  issue 
was  at  the  forefront  of  discussion 
on  campus,  to  say  the  least,"  he 
said. 

Just  as  the  controversy  d  wi  ndled 
at  Colgate,  the  Cleveland  State 
University  paper  was  unwittingly 
about  to  draw  up  the  same  issues 
on  their  campus. 

Jay  Casey,  editor  of  The  Caul- 
dron says  the  ad  ran  on  No V.  3  and 
6,  slipping  through  the  cracks  be- 
cause it  wasn't  properiy  read  by 
the  ad  manager. 

He  says  the  paper  issued  a  page 
two  apology  in  the  following  issue 
after  being  contacted  by  concerned 
community  members.  Little  debate 
ensued  after. 

In  Boston,  the  staff  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy's student  paper  The  Tech  also 
moved  swiftly  to  express  regret 
after  running  the  ad  on  Nov.  7  due 
to  an  oversight. 

Hant-Lin  Chuant,  the  paper's 
chairperson,  says  they  ran  a  notice 
of  apology  in  their  next  edition  on 
Nov.  14. 

But  she  says  they  did  not  wait  a 
week  to  notify  the  Jewish  organi- 
zations which  would  likely  be  most 
distressed  by  the  ad. 

Chuant  says  by  clearing  the  air 
early-on,  they  were  able  to  make 
the  mistake  a  learning  experience. 

"People  weren' t  upset  because 
they  knew  we  didn't  run  it  on 
purpose  and  they  knew  we  were 
going  to  apologize  for  it,"  she  said, 
adding  they  were  fortunate  that 
Smith  did  not  get  lots  of  media. 

"I  think  the  main  goal  of  this 
group  is  to  get  a  publicity  war 
against  the  paper,"  she  said. 

No  turning  back 

But  at  other  American  college  pa- 
pers the  editors  have  defended  the 
ad  under  the  free  speech  amend- 
ment. 


"I  really  don't  think  we  have 
anything  to  apologize  for.  If  you 
want  an  apology  you  should  go 
after  the  person  who  wrote  the  ad," 
said  Paula  Lavigne  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Nebraskan,  the  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

"I  mean  you  can't  defend  the 
content  of  ads.  People  come  after 
us  for  running  ads  for  strip  clubs 
and  obviously  we  can '  t  debate  that." 

The  paper  ran  the  ad  on  Nov.  5. 

She  says  community  members 
expressed  concern  about  the  pa- 
per' s  deci  sion  and  a  representative 
from  the  ADL  visited  the  editors. 
Local  television,  radio  and  newspa- 
per stations  briefly  covered  the  is- 
sue but  debate  is  dwindlingon  cam- 
pus— which  pitted  free  speech  ad- 
vocates against  those  who  felt  the 
anti-Semitic  ad  should  not  have  run. 

The  Daily  Nebraskan  is  not 
alone  in  their  quest  to  preserve  free 
speech.  Editors  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Uni  versity  also  believe  Smith  has  a 
right  to  express  his  views,  however 
distasteful. 

"I'm  not  going  to  say  that  be- 
cause I '  m  Jewish  my  point  of  view 
is  the  right  one,"  said  Doug  Steinke, 
a  co-editor  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
News-leller'm  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

"I  don't  think  we  have  the  right 
to  put  only  one  point  of  view.  That' s 
what  they  do  in  communist  coun- 
tries. I  don' t  think  it  is  appropriate  in 
the  United  States." 

The  paper  ran  the  ad  two  weeks 
ago  after  reviewing  it  briefiy.  The 
issue  has  caused  internal  tensions 


within  the  primarily  Jewish  edito- 
rial stafi,  but  has  sparked  little 
campus  debate. 

While  in  an  instance  that  defies 
all  other  cases,  the  student  news- 
paper at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  ran  the  ad  a  few  weeks 
ago  without  sparking  any  commu- 
nity reaction  at  all. 

The  editor  of  the  Gamecock 
says  they  have  not  received  any 
complaints  and  see  no  reason  why 
the  ad  is  an  issue. 

Canadian  story 

I  n  Canada,  perhaps  community  re- 
action was  most  immediate.  After 
the  ad  appeared  in  the  Varsity  on 
Monday,  the  error  was  drawn  to 
our  attention  within  two  hours  of 
the  paper  reaching  the  stands. 

The  Varsity  also  ran  the  ad  as 
a  result  of  an  oversight  and  wil  1  be 
donating  Smith's  money  to  the 
Holocaust  Education  and  Memo- 
rial Centre  of  Toronto. 

Upon  hearing  where  his  $440  is 
headed.  Smith  became  aggravated. 
"That  kind  of  annoys  me,"  he  said. 

"There  is  an  unappealing  irony 
there,  that  I  nevertheless  see  the 
humourin." 

Farber  says  following  his  sug- 
gestion to  send  Smith's  money  to 
an  organization  the  Holocaust-de- 
nier lobbies  against  provoked  the 
expected  reaction. 

"He  is  running  away  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs." 
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Jackman,  worth  an  estimated 
$450  mi  1  lion,  is  the  president  of  E-L 
Financial  Corporation,  Canadian 
and  Foreign  Securities  Co.  Ltd.  and 
Dominion  and  Anglo  Investment 
Corporation  Ltd.  He  is  also  the 
chairofthe  board  of  directors  of  the 
Empire  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Economic  Investment  Trust 
Ltd.,Fulcmm  InvestmentCompany, 
Algoma  Central  Corporation  and 
United  Corporations  Ltd. 

Jackman  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Business  Council  on  National 
Issues,  the  former  president  of  the 
Rosedale  riding  Progressi  ve  Con- 
servative Association  and  the  past- 
president  of  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Businessmen's  Club  of 
Metro  Toronto. 

Back  on  track  a  half  hour  later 
in  a  much  smaller  room,  the  90 
delegates  heard  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  presi- 
dent Paul  Davenport  talk  about 
the  need  for  more  public  funds  on 
one  hand  and  greater  institutional 
fiexibility  on  the  other. 

But  by  the  time  Trevor  Eyton, 
appointed  to  the  Senate  by  Brian 
Mulroney,  started  to  talk,  the  same 
students'  voices  filtered  through 
the  security-blocked  doors. 

"Education  under  attack.  What 
do  we  do?  Stand  up,  fight  back," 
they  chanted  from  the  hall. 

Eyton  remained  unphased.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  for  an  adaptable 
and  innovative  workforce  capable 
of  competing  in  the  global,  knowl- 
edge and  technology-based 
economy,  as  well  as  more  funds 
for  research. 

"We're  looking  for  an  adapt- 
able, trainable  workforce.  In  other 
words,  educated." 

But  Eyton  deviated  from  his 
speech  when  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion David  Johnson  and  Premier 
Mike  Harris  slipped  in  the  back 
doorjust  before  lunch  to  avoidthe 
protesters  outside  the  main  doors. 

"I  do  support  the  Premier  and 
the  Ministerof  Finance,"  said  Eyton. 
"They  had  to  do  it,  the  promise  in 
the  Common  Sense  Revolution. 

"I  congratulate  you  sir  and  your 
col  leagues  for  keepi  ng  your  prom- 
ise," he  said  directly  to  Harris  as 
he  walked  by  the  podium  to  take 
his  seat.  As  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's Common  Sense  Revolu- 
tion, Harris  cut  $400  million  from 
post-secondary  education  in  1996- 


97.  At  U  of  T,  this  translated  into 
a  $56  million  cut  from  the  opera- 
tion budget  and  a  20  per  cent 
tuition  fee  hike. 

But  before  the  summit,  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard  said  he 
was  confident  that  Harris  would 
hear  another  message. 

"Our  principle concem  has  been 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  the  growing 
crisisof  underfundinginOntario's 
publicuniversities." 

In  addition  to  Eyton' s  duties  as 
a  senator  and  member  of  U  ofT's 
fundraising  committee,  Eyton  is 
also  a  director  of  1 3  corporations 
including  Barrick  Gold,  General 
Motors  of  Canada  and  Noranda. 

Afteragracious  introduction  by 
Godsoe,  Harris  then  spoke  about 
universities'  ability  to  adapt  to  rapid 
change,  a  stronger  focus  on  re- 
search and  more  practical  pro- 
grams to  fit  in  to  the  emerging 
knowledge-based  economy. 

But  after  the  day  was  over  and 
the  students  were  released  with  a 
trespass  to  property  charge  and 
fined  $65,  a  bad  taste  was  still  left 
intheirmouths. 

"You  have  the  CEOs  and  the 
bank  presidents,  who  are  also  the 
chairs  and  the  chancellors,  advo- 
cating [an  income-related  loans 
scheme]  that  if  implemented  will 
mean  an  increase  in  tuition  fees 
and  deregulated  programs,"  said 
Poirier,  who  represents  1 10,000 
students  in  the  province 

"These  are  the  people  who  ben- 
efit from  the  Common  Sense 
Revolution  and  they  have  a  par- 
ticularinteresl  in  the  privatization 
and  corporation  of  the  system," 
said  Poirier,  adding  that  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  federation's 
40  page  brief  to  the  government' s 
1 996  advisory  panel  on  post-sec- 
ondary education  were  not  taken 
up,  nor  was  a  recent  invitation  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  ad- 
dress students  at  a  conference. 

Other  participants  in  the  summit 
included  the  president  of  Donson 
Engineering  Limited  and  chair  of 
the  board  of  go  vemors  at  Ni  pi  ssi  ng; 
the  president  of  the  Invicta  Invest- 
ments Inc.  and  chancellor  at  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor;  the  chairofthe 
Clairvest  Group;  president  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Canada  Ltd.; 
CEO  of  Ernst  &  Young;  and  presi- 
dent of  Magna  International. 
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Brighter  side  of  Bush 


We  at  the  Varsity  feel  the  community  has  already 
done  a  great  Job  denouncing  George  Bush's 
honourary  degree  and  articulating  all  the  shady 
reasons  it  came  into  being.  So  we  will  now  provide 
all  you  crusaders  with  a  lighter  look  at  the  ycster- 
day'sactivities. 

The  Top  Five  Most  Humorous  Moments  of 
Bush  Day  (no  offense  to  the  band,  by  the  way) 

1.  Ted  Salgado — the  funniest 

Ah,  here  we  have  a  man.  For  his  role  as  student 
leader,  Ted's  face  graces  a  banner  which  is,  at 
this  very  moment.  Happing  in  the  wind  above 
Bloor  Street  on  that  corner  that  houses  the  Bata 
Shoe  Museum.  Well,  yesterday  this  fabulous 
president  of  your  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil made  his  way  from  one  student  protest  to  the 
next.  Ted  started  his  day  out  as  one  of  the  few 
approved  student  faces  at  the  Chancellor's  sum- 
mit. We  could  ask,  how  does  he  do  it?  When  reps 
from  Canada's  national  student  group  can' t  get  an 
invite,  how  does  ourTed  end  up  hanging  with  the 
chancellors?  (Though  his  role  as  a  student  mem- 
ber on  Scotiabank  advisory  board  may  be  aclue, 
just  a  subtle  hint.)  So  by  mid-day  between  hob- 
knobbing  with  Hal,  Ted  was  put  through  the  tiring 
experience  of  witnessing  nine  students  get  ar- 
rested at  the  summit.  But  our  prez's  stamina 
doesn't  end  there.  Next  he  headed  over  to  his 
reserved  seat  in  Hart  House's  Great  Hall  where 
he  stayed  put  (to  rest  up).  Ted  decided  he  wasn't 
going  to  join  about  30  pesty  professors  in  their 
walkout  on  George  Bush'  sconvocation  ceremony 
because  he  wanted  to  hear  what  Bush  had  to  say. 
Apparently,  our  student  leader  has  great  listening 
skills. 

The  funniest  part?  Ted  looked  more  worn  out 
than  any  of  the  chanting,  circling  and  stomping 
protesters  we  saw  in  action  yesterday.  Appar- 
ently,sittingonthesidelincscan  really  wearaguy 
out. 

2.  O'Canada,  Our  home. ..true. ..command 

While  George  Bush  seems  to  know  lots  about 
Canada  when  it  comes  to  privatizing  education 
and  reapi  ng  the  benefi  ts  of  the  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, watching  him  stumble  his  way  through  the 
Canadian  national  anthem  was  quite  the  site  to 
behold.  Amazing  how  someone  who' s  obviously 
got  a  keen  interest  in  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and 
their  ownership  couldn't  manage  to  pick  up  the 
lyrics  from  a  few  hockey  games. 

3.  Prichard's  perma-grin 

The  perma-grin  plastered  across  our  university 
president  Robert  Prichard's  face  throughout  the 
entire  ceremony  yesterday  was  nothing  short  of 
bizarre.  But  when  Prichard  tried  to  leave  the 
bui  Iding  andwas  bombardedby  angry  chanters,  the 


smile  faded.  After  ducking  back  into  Hart  House 
to  conduct  his  interviews,  Prichard  was  cornered 
everywhere  he  turned. Likeadishonoured  states- 
man retreating  to  his  fortress,  he  was  forced  to 
hide  I  rom  the  people  he  is  supposed  to  be  leading. 
Great  moment  for  a  great  future  indeed! 

4.  Media  wrath 

Poor  Sue  Bloch-Nevitte.  Our  defiantly  chipper 
director  of  public  affairs  has  quite  possibly  the 
roughest  job  at  this  university.  Can  you  imagine 
tackling  Prichard's  public  image? This  woman 
lives  it.  And  at  the  publicity  event  of  the  year 
Bloch-Nevitte  was  once  again  forced  to  answer 
to  an  angry  soul  for  the  dismissive  attitude  of  a 
higher-up.  (The  thousand-odd  protesters  aside. ) 
AfterGovemingCouncil  .secretary  Jack  Dimond 
responded  to  a  frustrated  Globe  and  Mail  report- 
er's  testiness  with  a  cool  mention  of  the  Globe 
publ isher' s  position  on  U  of  T' s council — and  the 
reporter  blew  up.  And  guess  who  was  targetted 
with  her  fru.stration?  As  usual,  Bloch-Nevittc. 
H  ilarious,  but  only  in  one  of  those  magnification  of 
the  absurd  sort  of  ways. 

5.  Students  Scared  to  Split 

Following  Bush's  graduation  ceremony,  com- 
plete with  resonating  echoes  of  the  protest  cries 
outside,  students  making  their  way  outside 
squirmed  on  their  journey  into  the  unknown. 
"Gee,  I'm  kind  of  afraid  to  go  out  there,"  quoth 
one  fine  student  audience  member.  But,  hey, 
hasn't  everyone  been  beamed  by  a  snowball  at 
some  point  in  their  lives?  Besides,  wasn't  the 
speech  worth  it?! 

And  now,  we  at  The  Varsity  fee!  it  necessary  to 
defy  the  constraints  of  the  sacred  Top  Five  List 
by  adding  one  final  honorable  mention,  if  you  will. 
(We'd  make  it  an  honourary  degree,  but  we 
haven't  got  any  degrees  to  sell  off  at  this  time.) 
The  Sixth  Most  Humourous  Moment  of  Bush 
Day... 

6.  Irate  Rosedale  neighbours 

True,  only  about  1 0  protesters  managed  to  drag 
their  furor  over  to  Prichard's  Rosedale  resi- 
dence dinner  party,  but  the  neighbours  made 
bravingthecold  worthwhile.  As  chants  of  "Have 
fun  dining  with  a  war  criminal"  shot  through  the 
air,  faces  pressed  up  against  windows  surround- 
ing the  site  of  secret  security  (and  what's  with 
all  those  hearing  aids?).  But  the  favorite  mo- 
ment of  this  protest  was  when  a  neighbour 
stepped  out  onto  his  front  porch  to  bellow  across 
the  street  "Would  you  people  shut  the  fuck  up?! 
I'm  calling  the  cops!"  To  which  protesters, 
accompanied  by  at  least  1 0  metro  T.O.  cops  and 
security  folks,  replied,  "Go  ahead!  They're  al- 
ready here!" 
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letters  to  the  editor' 


Shame  on 
Varsity 

Shame  onTlie  Varsiiy  for  publish- 
ing a  large  advertisement  from  a 
California-based  hatemonger 
pressing  the  cause  of  Holocaust 
denial. Theexplicit  subject  of  your 
ad  is,  ofcoursc,  murder.  Given  the 
hectoring  tone  with  which  you  lec- 
ture others  on  issues  of  race,  one 
might  ha  ve  thought  that  you  would 
exercise  more  responsibility. 

MICHAEL  R.  MAKRUS 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 

Ad  hypocritical 
and  sick 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  read  the 
advertisement  on  page  1 2  of  Mon- 
day's Varisiy.  For  a  newspaper 
that  takes  such  high  moral  grounds 
on  subjects  including  the  uni  versi- 
ty'sadvertising  policies,  Ifind  it  very 
hypocritical  ofyou  to  give  publicity 
to  such  a  sick  organization  as  the 
Committee  lorOpen  Debate  on  the 
Holocaust.  There  is  no  debate  on 
the  holocaust.  It  happened.  Read 
the  books,  listen  to  the  personal 
accounts,  look  at  the  evidence. 

The  Varsity  should  not  be  aid- 
ing this  association  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  The  revenue  from 
this  advertisement  should  be  do- 
nated to  a  holocaust  survi  vors  fund 
and  a  retraction  should  be  printed 
immediately.  1  am  even  more  up- 
set as  I  actually  write  for  ilie 
Varsiiy  and  am  ashamed  that  my 
name  appears  in  this  publication. 

I  hope  that  in  future  a  little  more 
care  is  taken  over  the  material 
printed  in  the  paper,  whether  it  be 
editorial  orcommercial. 

ZOE  FELLER 

Varsity  needs 
screening 
measures 

We, theJewish  Students'  Union  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  are 
writing  to  express  our  shock  and 
dismay  at  the  ad  advocating  Holo- 
caust denial  published  in  the  most 
recent  edition  ofihc  Varsity.  Our 
conccm  is  that  by  printing  an  ad  of 
this  nature,  ihe  Varsity  has  indi- 
cated that  no  proper  screening 
procedure  exists  to  prevent  the 
distribution  of  hate  literature  in 
this  campus  paper.  We  appreci- 
ate that  the  editor  of  the  Varsity 
has  both  expressed  her  personal 
regret  to  us  and  has  agreed  to  pri  nt 
a  retraction  so  promptly.  How- 
ever, these  measures  do  not  com- 


pensate for  the  damage  already 
done  by  the  printing  of  the  ad,  and 
we  consider  it  imperative  that 
screening  measures  be  imple- 
mented immediately. 

ELIANA  SCHONBERG 
President,  Jewish  Studetns '  Union 


LETTERo/if/ieDAY 


"Hell" 
inflammatory 

Monday 'sheadline,  which  included 
the  parting  words  ("go  to  hell") 
from  an  interview  with  Jim 
McGrath,  spokesperson  for 
George  Bush,  was  misrepre- 
sentativcandinfiammatory.Upon 
consideration,  I'm  sure  you' II  agree 
that  far  from  meaning  to  insultf/if 
Varsity,  Mr.  McGrath,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  duty  as  a  press  aide, 
was  in  all  likelihood  merely  pro- 
posing a  convenient  location  for  a 
future  feature-length  interview 
with  Mr.  Bush. 

PA  TRICK  FOTHERGILL 


Hell  getting 
crowded 

Randa  Hammadien  should  not 
have  been  subjected  to  "go  to  hell" 
from  George  Bush's  spokesper- 
son. And  to  call  the  Varsity  a 
"small  university  newspaper"  is 
an  outrage. 

This  is  what  happens  when  .stu- 
dents adopt  the  "don't  say  or  do 
anything  and  it  will  all  go  away" 
communist-like  attitude.  This  is 
why  the  administration  gets  away 
with  whatever  they  want,  because 
nobody  wants  to  stand  up  to  them, 
(except //it-  Varsiiy). 

U  of  T  exists  becau.se  of  stu- 
dents who  break  their  backs  work- 
ing or  taking  out  loans  in  hopes  of 
a  better  future.  It's  about  time  that 
students  told  the  administration  that 
ihey  can  go  to  hell  with  their  fool- 
ish policies.  Wake  up  students, 
before  it's  too  late. 

THOM  CONNORS 
9T2 

Why  Bush? 

Given  George  Bush's  complicit 
involvement  i  n  aidi  ng  and  abetting 
thug-drug  dealer  Manuel  Noriega; 
given  his  unequivocal  involvement 
in  the  Iran-Contra  cover-up;  given 
his  murderous  escapades  in 
Panamaand  Iraq  (murder  foroil  in 
the  latter  case);  why  would  any- 
one bestow  honour  on  such  a 
proven  low-life?  Why? 

Moreover,  why  would  an  es- 
teemed institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing bestow  such  an  honour  on  such 


a  low-life?  If  Bush  is  so  worthy, 
then  why  not  Pinochet  or  Amin? 
Why? 

Shame  on  U  of  T.  Shame  on 
Canada. 

MENDELSON  JOE 
Local  artist 

Corporations 
no  threat 

(RE:  "Next  great  stop:  Hong  Kong", 
Nov  6) 

In  this  article,  concern  is  expressed 
that  corporate  financial  support 
"will  warp  the  research  programs 
of  U  of  T  into  corporate  play- 
grounds." 1  would  like  to  assure 
the  community  that  the  danger  of 
that  happening  is  quite  remote. 

In  the  past  year,  corporations 
were  responsible  for  fundi  ng  only 
1 3  per  cent  of  research  at  the  U  of 
T.  If  one  excludes  the  teaching 
hospitals  from  thecalculation,  the 
percentage  is  reduced  to  9  per 
cent.  Government  funding,  by  con- 
trast, constituted  58  percent  of  the 
total  (70  per  cent  without  hospi- 
tals), with  the  remainder  coi'ning 
from  non-profit  organizations. 

The  research  agenda  of  this 
university  is  .set  by  its  faculty  mem- 
bers. They  do  research  on  what 
they  themselves  decide  to  study. 
Reflecting  that  freedom,  most  in- 
dustrial research  collaborations  at 
this  uni  versity  are  initiated  by  fac- 
ulty members,  not  by  companies. 

This  chief  threat  to  academic 
research  does  not  come  from  cor- 
porations. It  comes  from  the  sen- 
ous  and  chronic  underfunding  by 
the  federal  government  of  the 
granting  councils,  which  are  the 
primary  source  of  funding  for  ba- 
sic research  in  Canada.  Universi- 
ties are  currently  trying  to  con- 
vince the  government  to  increase 
the  budgets  of  the  granting  coun- 
cils. Students  as  well  as  faculty 
members  have  a  stake  in 
•  continued  on  next  page 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  must  he  ac- 
companied by  the  author's 
name  and  phone  numhcr. 
Names  will  be  withheld  upon 
request. 

Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  he  edited  for  length. 
Lellor^  that  attempt  to  incite 
Molcnce  or  h.iired  ai:ain>i 
.inidcniili.ihleyroupwillnot 
he  published. 

We  do  not  .iccepi  letters 
from  VatMiy  sial  I  mcinbers. 
Priority  will  he  given  to  new 
\\riier>  and  iiinely  lopics. 
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Holocaust  denial  and  its  hidden  tactics 


BY  TALIA  KLEIN 


Historical  revisionism  is  not  a  ter- 
rible thing.  It  is  a  valuable  tool 
used  by  historians  to  rigorously 
test  our  assumptions  about  the 
past,  the  causes  of  events  and 
their  ramifications.  Forexample, 
did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  really 
shoot  JFK  or  was  there  a  govern- 
ment conspiracy? 

Holocaust  denial,  of  the  brand 
practiced  by  Bradley  Smith  and 
theCODOH  and  his  "beleaguered 
ally"  in  Canada,  Ernst  Zundel, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  type  of 
real  historical  scholarship  and 
badly  misuses  the  principles  of 
historical  revisionism  to  cloak  it- 
self. Rather,  Holocaust  denial  is 
merely  a  pseudo-scientific  frame- 
work for  a  brutal,  insidious  and 


extremely  cunning  version  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

How  does  it  work?  If  Smith  or 
Zundel  can  make  you  believe  that 
the  Holocaust  never  happened, 
that  the  Nazis  did  not  slaughter 
six  million  Jews  oreven  if  Smith 
or  Zundel  can  make  you  believe 
that  some  of  the  facts  that  are 
taught  about  the  Holocaust  are 
not  true,  then  they  can  ask  a  more 
pointed  question:  why  have  the 
Jews  created  this  hoax?  And  then, 
they  offer  their  answer  to  their 
own  query;  because  the  Jews  are 
fraudulent,  connivingextortionists 
and  the  intelligence  apparatuses 
of  the  world.  Because  the  Jews 
are  parasites  who  must  feed  off 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus,  to 
deny  the  Holocaust  opens  a  terri- 
fying  vortex  through  which  flows 


hatred  for  the  Jews. 

According  to  the  Canadian 
Criminal  Code  and  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Act,  promoting  ha- 
tred against  an  identifiable  group 
is  illegal.  Currently,  Zundel  is  be- 
ing tried  under  the  Human  Rights 
Act  for  his  website  which  con- 
tains reams  of  this  type  of  propa- 
ganda. (The  Zundel  site  is  mir- 
rored on  the  CODOH  site.) 

That  hate  propaganda  has 
found  its  way  to  the  Internet  cre- 
ates a  new  and  monumental  chal- 
lenge on  a  global  scale  for  those 
who  see  its  dangerous  potential. 
The  Internet  is  agreat  intellectual 
equalizer  in  that  one  person,  pre- 
viously remanded  to  the  fringe 
elements  of  society  and  scholar- 
ship, armed  with  a  home  compu- 
ter and  an  Internet  account,  can 


become  a  sophisticated  organiza- 
tion i  n  the  anonymous  atmosphere 
of  cyberspace.  In  this  fashion,  the 
hate  groups  and  skinheads,  who 
used  to  gather  in  hicktown  parks 
to  parade  around  with  swastika 
flags  and  yell  white  power  slo- 
gans at  each  other,  are  now 
marching  into  people's  living 
rooms  and  children's  computers. 
And  the  Smiths  and  Zundels  pre- 
viously confined  to  sending  out 
mailings  to  networks  of  their 
friends,  are  now  listed  as  re- 
sources on  the  Holocaust,  to- 
gether with  universities,  archives, 
and  museums. 

Try  this — pretend  you  are  a 
high  school  student  who  has  been 
assigned  to  do  a  project  on  the 
Holocaust.  You  know  nothing 
about  thi  s  historical  event.  At  home 


or  at  school,  get  onto  the  Internet 
and  type  "Holocaust"  into  your 
favourite  search  engine.  One  of 
the  first  sites  that  will  be  listed 
will  be  the  Zundel  site.  Taking  in 
the  information  on  this  site,  you 
might  imagine  that  the  Holocaust 
has  to  do  with  the  frauds  perpe- 
trated by  the  Jews  on  the  German. 
You  might  imagine  that  every  au- 
thority around  you  is  colluding 
with  the  Jewish  conspiracy.  You 
might  imagine  that  your  Jewish 
classmates  are  involved  in  a  reli- 
gious institution  that  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  your  enslavement 
intheirglobal  system.  Other  sites 
might  counter  this  information, 
but  how  are  you  to  judge  the 
relative  merit  of  the  information 
each  site  provides? 

Only  through  responsible  edu- 


cation at  home,  in  school,  and  in 
the  media.  Issues  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, ethnic  or  other  hatred  are 
not  issues  of  legitimatediscourse. 
They  are  not  issues  for  open  de- 
bate. Those  who  would  say  oth- 
erwise, who  would  insist  on  two 
sides  where  there  is  only  one, 
must  be  unmasked  for  what  and 
who  they  are.  Holocaust  denial  is 
infiltrating  legitimate  discourse  by 
hiding  its  purpose.  The  ad,  mis- 
takenly published  by7/ie  Varsity, 
is  a  chance  to  learn  the  age-old 
lesson:  look  closer — a  book  is 
more  than  its  cover. 
Talia  Klein  is  an  M.A.  student 
at  University  of  Toronto  and 
works  in  theResearch  and  Com- 
munications Office  for  the 
League  for  Human  Rights  of 
B  'nai  Brith  Canada. 
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the  outcome  of  that  effort.  I  hope  there- 
fore that  it  will  have  their  strong  support. 

PETER  MUNSCHE, 
Assistant  Vice-President, 

Technology  Transfer 

Conservative  bias 
fuels  Varsity  attacks 

The  fiak  that  the  Varsity  has  been  receiv- 
ing over  its  "unbalanced"  news  coverage 
is  unjustified.  The  balanced  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  Varsity  is  bound  to  differ 
from  that  provided  by  the  mainstream 
media  which  is  saturated  with  right-wing 
assumptions  and  rhetoric.  The  Varsity, 
far  from  being  left-wing,  is  decidedly 
moderate,  though  critical  (as  news  media 


should  be)  in  perspective.  Ranging  from 
its  treatment  of  the  Bush  honorary  degree 
fiasco,  to  its  coverage  of  the  Nike  boycott, 
to  its  sports  coverage, f/ie  Van^fVy  presents 
a  critical  but  responsible  view. 

It  is  perhaps  the  profoundly  conserva- 
tive bias  of  the  mainstream  media  that 
leads  some  to  see  the  Varsity  as  unbal- 
anced. Yes,  the  Varsit)'  is  'unbalanced' 
when  compared  to  such  "mainstream", 
and  blatantly  ideologically  conservative 
Toronto  publications  such  as  The  Globe 
and  Mail  and  The  Sun.  However,  if  the 
varying  political  opinions  of  the  U  of  T 
community  are  to  be  even  partially  repre- 
sented the  centre  and  the  left  must  have  a 
voice.  It's  nice  to  see  that  voice  being 
demonstrated  through  the  Varsity. 

VOFT 

NEW  DEMOCRA  TIC  PARTY 


Bothweirs  crusade 
suspect 

In  view  of  the  financial  straits  of  the 
university,  one  might  have  some  sympa- 
thy for  President  Prichard's  acquies- 
cence in  the  award  of  an  honourary 
degree  to  George  Bush,  despite  his  mea- 
gre academic  qualifications  and  infa- 
mous record  of  foreign  aggression.  After 
all,  Peter  Munk's  bequest  of  $6. 4  million 
to  the  centre  at  Trinity  College,  soon  to 
enjoy  the  egregious  title  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  is  not  unrelated; 
both  Munk  and  Bush  are  leading  actors 
(along  with  Brian  Mulroney,  another  ex- 
head  of  state  who  now  operates  in  the 
corporate  world)  in  the  notorious  Barrick 
Gold  Corporation. 


U  of  T  professor  Robert  Bothwell's 
support  for  the  award  (Varsity,  Nov. 6), 
and  presumably  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Munk  bequest,  which  also  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  many  in  the  uni- 
versity community  (Varsity,  Oct. 27),  is 
however  more  suspect.  Apart  from 
Bothwell's  self-interest  in  boosting  the 
present  International  Relations  program 
at  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, to  a  full-blown  well-endowed  insti- 
tute, one  is  deeply  disturbed  by  such 
blatant  political  bias  in  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  History.  Bothwell,  and 
co-signatories  of  the  letter  to  the  Var- 
sity, praise  Bush  for  "reinvigorating  the 
CIA"  at  a  period  when  U.S.  trained 
military  and  paramilitary  agents  were 
overturning  democratic  governments 
throughout  Latin  America.  Their  letter 


also  praises  Bush  for  "presiding  over 
America' s  protracted  effort  to  overthrow 
the  Marxist  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua," thus  in  effect  endorsing  the  Iran- 
Contraconspiracy  and  the  acts  of  terror- 
ism by  the  U.S.  military  that  earned 
condemnation  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

According  to  the  ideology  of  Bothwell, 
anything  goes  in  the  cause  of  anti-com- 
munism, or  now  that  communism  has 
collapsed,  in  promoting  neo-conserva- 
tism  under  U.S  hegemony — that's  what 
theGulf  War  and  the  ongoing  genocidal 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  are  all 
about. 

ERIC  FAWCETT, 
Professor  Emeritus, 
Physics  Department. 


A  New  Place  to  Chill 


GOURMET  GRILLED 

Not  just  ANY  sub! 

•  Fresh  grilled  chicken  breast  & 
tenderloin  steaks  with  cheddar  cheese 
•  Sauteed  mushrooms,  onions  &  peppers 
•  Served  on  a  FRESH  French  Baguette 
•  Fresh  home-cut  fries 


Lunch  Special: 

Half  Sub  +  Fries 
+  Soft  drink 
$3.99 
11  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 


Bubs  Subs  & 
California  Bagel  Cafe 

^  McDonald's 

Pizza  Hut— [>  H  ^ 


•15  flavours  of  GOURMET  cream  cheese 
•  12  flavours  of  FRESH  gourmet  bagels 

•  Fresh  pastries  made  daily 

•  6  gourmet  coffee  blends 


Breakfast  Special: 

Gourmet  Cookie 
Bagel 
only99ct 
8-11  a.m. 


Bloor  St.  West 
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Two  great  tastes,  one  great  location:  194  Bloor  Street  West  (near  Avenue  Road) 
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Holocaust  denial:  the  knifepoint  and  cutting 
edge  of  modern  antisemitism 


BY  BERNIE  M.  PARSER 


The  Holocaust  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
murder  ot  six  million  Jewish  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren (amongst  them,  1 .5  million  children  under  the 
age  of  1 0)  carried  out  by  Nazi  Germany  from  1 939  to 
/945utilizing  the  most  modern  technological  means 
of  the  day.  Jews  (as  well  as  gypsies,  gays  and  other 
"undesirables")  were  murdered  by:  executions  by 
S.S.  mobile  killing  squads;  starvation  in  ghettos; 
working  to  death  in  labour  camps  and  concentration 
camps;  and,  in  the  end,  mass  gassings  in  extermina- 
tion camps  such  as  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  Sobibor 
and  others. 

Since  that  time,  Nazism  has  rightly  become  asso- 
ciated with  murder  and  evil  incarnate.  Today,  there 
are  neo-Nazis,  white  supremacists,  and  others  whose 
vision  for  the  future  is  to  try  and  rehabilitate  Nazism. 
However,  in  ordertodo  so,  they  must  first  find  a  way 
in  which  to  remove  the  darkest  cloud  hanging  over 
Nazism — the  Holocaust.  Hence,  the  growth  of  what 
has  become  known  as  "Holocaust  denial". 


In  history  you  do  not  begin  by  attaching 
yourself  to  a  wild  theory  and  then  reject  any- 
thing that  flies  in  the  face  of  it.  That  is  why 
holocaust  deniers  chose  to  refer  to  them- 
selves as  'Holocaust  revisionists  \ 


Currently ,  there  is  an  international  movement  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  deny  the  monstrous  crimes  of 
the  Holocaust.  They  contend  that  the  murder  of 
millions  of  Jews  in  gas  chambers  could  not  have  taken 
place  for  technological  reasons. 

Clearly  this  is  nonsense.  All  major  historians  and 
indeed  survivors,  who  are  still  with  us  today,  have 
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Applications  are  now  bein^jaccepted  for  the 

JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650*  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University  of  Toronto  Arts  &  Science  student  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  achievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.nn.,  Friday,  December  12,  1997 

For  further  information,  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  3rcl  Floor.  TeU  416/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*The  Scholarship  has  a  base  value  of  $1 L 100,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $5,550  hosed  on  program  fees. 


testified  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  innocent  people, 
the  vast  majority  Jews,  were  gassed  to  death  in 
various  extermination  camps.  Interestingly,  those 
who  have  studied  the  aberration  of  Holocaust  denial 
point  out  that  in  their  hateful  attempt  to  deny  mass  gas 
chamber  murders,  the  deniers  focus  solely  on 
Auschwitz  to  de-construct  what  they  call  the  "gas 
chamber  theory".  Nothing  is  said  of  other  death 
camps  that  utilized  gaschambers — Chelmno,  Sobibor, 
Treblinka,  Belzec  and  Majdanek. 

Little  is  said  by  deniers  of  the  mobile  S.S.  killing 
squads  known  as  Einsalzgruppen  which  followed 
the  German  army  as  it  advanced  eastwards,  dragging 
innocent  men,  women  and  chi  Idren  from  their  homes, 
forcing  them  to  dig  their  own  graves,  and  to  stand 
naked  by  a  pit  where  mass  shootings  claimed  their 
lives. 

The  deniers  are  strangely  silent  on  the  crowding  or 
Jews  into  ghettos  and  forced  labour  camps  where 
they  were  worked  to  death  or  died  of  starvation, 
disease  and  mass  beatings.  Little  is  said  by  the  deniers 
of  the  Nazi  euthanasia  program  perpetrated  against 
their  own  people  who  did  not  meet  the  "Aryan"  test 
of  superiority .  They  do  not  talk  of  the  use  of  gas  vans 
in  which  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and  other 
victims  were  crowded  into  the  back  of  diesel  trucks 
with  the  hose  turned  inward  thereby  taking  them  on 
a  ride  of  asphyxiation  and  death. 

Holocaust  deniers  reject  evidence  that  in  any  way 
attacks  and  disproves  their  bizarre  conspiracy  theory. 
Documents  and  photographs  they  claim  are  forger- 
ies. Survivor  eyewitnesses  are  all  suffering  from  a 
mass  case  of  delusion  or  have  somehow  managed  to 
all  get  together  and  perpetrate  a  great  hoax  on  the 
world.  TheconfessionsofNaziwarcriminals  caught 
after  the  war  are  said  by  deniers  to  be  invalid  because 
they  were  probably  extracted  through  torture  or  as  a 
result  of  bargaining  for  lives.  As  historian  Mantrel 
Ptutschi  has  stated: 

"In  history  you  do  not  begin  by  attaching  yourself 
to  a  wild  theory  and  then  reject  anything  that /lies 
in  the  face  of  it.  Yet  the  Holocaust  deniers  want  to 
portray  themselves  as  disinterested  truth  seekers. 


real  historical  researchers.  That  is  why  they  chose 
to  refer  to  themselves  as  'Holocaust  revision- 
ists " '. 

-  "Holocaust  Denial  Today"  published  in  From 
Marches  to  Modems'  A  Report  on  Organized 
Hate  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  February  1997. 

Among  the  more  prol  i  He  of  the  deniers  i  s  someone 
named  Bradley  Smith.  Originally  from  California, 
Smith  has  maintained  close  contact  with  someof  the 
most  virulent  world-wide  Holocaust  deniers.  Unlike 
other  Holocaust  denial  organizations  such  as  the  ill- 
named  "Institute  for  Historical  Review",  Bradley 
Smith  has  chosen  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the 
college  campus.  Since  the  early  1990's  through  a 
pseudo  think-tank  named  CODOH  Committee  for 
Open  Debate  on  the  Holocaust,  Smith  has  been 
what  many  have  described  as  the  college  outreach 
point  person  on  Holocaust  denial.  In  an  attempt  to 
legili  mize  Holocaust  denial  as  a  credible  pan  of  study , 
Smith  has  tried  ti  me  and  again  to  insert  camera-ready 
ads  into  campus  newspapers  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  For  the  most  part  he  has  failed. 

Certainly  no  Canadian  newspaper  (up  until  the 
acknowledged  error  committed  by  The  Varsity)  has 
ever  accepted  an  advertisement  from  Bradley  Smith. 
While  he  attempts  to  cleverly  hide  his  Holocaust 
denial,  most  college  students  are  not  that  easily 
duped. 

As  a  result.  Smith  has  recently  moved  his  venture 
from  the  college  campus  onto  the  Internet.  Along 
with  the  usual  Holocaust  denial  drivel  are  various  "hot 
links"  to  many  other  websites  engaging  in  Holocaust 
denial  and  antisemitism.  One  prominent  link  on  the 
CODOH  website  is  to  Canadian  Holocau.st  denier 
and  antisemite  Ernst  Zundcl 

Antisemitism  stands  today  as  one  of  the  longest- 
running  formsof  bigotry  and  discrimination  known  to 
humanity.  Clever  antisemites  over  the  ages  have  had 
to  tlnd  new  and  better  methods  with  which  to  hate  the 
Jew.  The  modern  form  of  antisemitism  in  which 
hatemongers  hope  will  take  them  gliding  into  the  2 1 " 
century  is  Holocaust  denial — the  knifepoint  and  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  new  antisemitism.  Despite  the  fact 
that  all  decent-thinking  people  reject  the  wild  lies  of 
Holocaust  deniers  such  as  Bradley  Smith,  it  is  none- 
theless an  especially  painful  and  excruciating  experi- 
ence for  the  remnants  of  European  Jewry — the 
survivors.  The  Holocaust  stole  from  the  Jewish 
people  millionsofourbest — biblical  scholars,  medical 
doctors,  great  legal  minds  and,  of  course,  thechildren. 
We  must  never  forget  thechildren.  Holocaust  denial 
not  only  denies  ihei  r  deaths,  but  also  in  fact  denies  the 
short  sweet  time  they  spent  on  (his  earth. 

Bernie  M.  Farber  is  the  Acting  E.xecutive  Director 
of  the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario  Re- 
gion. He  is  the  author  and  editor  of  From  Marches 
to  Modems:  A  Study  of  Organized  Hale  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


INTERESTED  IN 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 
IN  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH? 

Join  us  for  our  ORIENTATION  DAY  for 
prospective  graduate  and  summer  students 
interested  in  research  in: 


Medical  Physics 
Medical  Imaging 
Clinical  Physics 
Epidemiology 


Cancer  Biology 

Molecular  &  Structural  Biology 
Cell  &  Molecular  Biology 
Experimental  Therapeutics 


Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Research 
Divisions  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre 

Presentations,  informal  discussions  with  professors 
and  graduate  students,  tours  of  research  facilities. 

Prompt  Start  at  10  am,  Saturday  November  22nd 

Princess  Margaret  Hospital/OCI 
610  University  Avenue,  7th  Roor  Atrium 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Enquiries:  (416)  946-2973 

Free  Lunch,  Free  Admission  &  No  Registration 


Distinctly  Ozzie  Things  to  Do  in  the  Northern  Territory  Going  hawg  wild  with  a  Hariey  on  a  stretch  of 


RETURN  AIRFARE 

from  Toronto   Darwin  $1,689 


Starting  at 


Brisbane 
Cairns 
Melbourne 
Tasmania 
Sydney 

BuspaSS  from 

Airpasses  from 


$1,569 
$1,599 
$1,569 
$1,599 
$1^149 
$95 
$430 


Low  season.  Dates  vary. 
Taxes  not  included. 
Stopovers  available,  ask 
us  for  details. 


ycu  haven't  been  Dcwnunder  'til 
you've  been  Outback. 

Australia's  Northern  Territory  ...  From 
^     rainforests  in  the  north  to  vast  regions  of 
red-gold  desert  in  the  south,  the  "Territory"  offers  you 
the  real  Outback  —  including  two  of  Australia's  Australia's 
greatest  natural  treasures:  Uluru  (Ayers  Rock)       Northern  Territory 
and  Kakadu  National  Park. 


Travel  CUTS  can  get  you  to  Australia's  Outback.  Our  Ozzie  Bundles  Packages  com- 
bine airfare  and  buspasses  at  great  rates.  Return  airfare  from  Toronto  to  Darwin  plus 
a  3-day  Kakadu  4WD  Safari.  Call  or  visit  your  nearest  office  for  details. 

Ask  at  Travel  CUTS  for  the  "Australia  Bulletin"  and  a  free  copy  of 
Exclusively  at      "Australia  Unplugged"  -  they're  full  of  Australia  travel  info. 

TRAVEL  CUTS 


49  FRONT  ST  E. 
365-0545 

74  GERRARD  ST  E. 
977-0441 


187  COLLEGE  ST 
979-2406 


2235  YONGE  ST 
322-6623 


1056  KING  ST  W.,  HAMILTON 
905-777-9886 


3D  QUEEN  ST  W. 
977-6272 

4700  KEELE  ST.,  YORK  U 
661-1393 


www.aussie.net.au  www.world.net/Travel/Austraiia/NT_info/NTTC/  www.travelcuts.com  = 
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Gifted  playwright  lionoured  by  U  of  T 


Passionate  words 
emanate  from 
Hart  House 

BY  RACHEL  HEPBURN  CRAIG 


Canadian  artists  streamed  onto  campus 
this  weeic  to  honour  one  of  the  country's 
leading  playwrights  and  filmmaicers, 
Robert  Lepage. 

Kicked  off  with  a  bash  for  Lepage  at 
the  Hart  House  Theatre  on  Monday  night, 
the  gala  continued  the  next  day  when  he 
was  conferred  an  honourary  degree. 

Featuring  some  of  the  countries  leading 
artists  on  Monday,  including  R.  H. 
Thompson,  Frank  Shuster,  Martha  Henry, 
Veronica  Tennant  and  Mary  Lou  Falis, 
the  night  also  included  taped  messages 
from  Atom  Egoyan  in  Vancouver  and 
Norman  Jewison  in  Los  Angeles. 

"We  are  gathered  together  in  art  and 
passion  and  politics,  and  to  honour  Robert 


Lepage,"  said  host  R.  H.  Thompson.  He 
was  followed  by  a  poignant  and  gritty 
Henry  performance  from  Further  West,  a 
combo  of  opera  and  satire  from  Falis,  and 
music  by  Ashley  Maclsaac,  who  lent  a 
kind  ofinformality  while  playing  with  pas- 
sion and  enthusiasm. 

While  Atom  Egoyan' s  taped  message 
from  the  west  coast  talked  about  how 
Lepage  "changed  my  dreams,"  Acadian 
playwright  Anton  ine  Mai  1 1  let  spoke  "slowly 
and  clearly ' '  i  n  French  descri  bing  Lepage' s 
work  as  "going  beyond  reality  and  show- 
ing us  what  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  our  reality." 

Media  icon  and  champion  for  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Corporation  Peter 
Gzowski  added  his  two  cents  via  the 
screen,  describing  the  evening  as  "a  cel- 
ebration of — can  I  say  genius  without 
going  over  the  top?  Of  ourselves,  Robert' s 
work  is  an  expression." 

More  than  a  celebration  of  Lepage,  the 
evening  was  called  a  celebration  of  "The 
Many  Streams  of  Canadian  Culture."  As 
such,  it  was  necessarily  political,  wrote 


\ 


playwright 
Robert  Lepage 


Ken  Gass,  artistic  director  of  the  Factory 
Theatre,  in  the  program. 

"Hard  enough  finding  the  hours  just  to 
create  the  work,  let  alone  consciously  cel- 
ebrating. And  while  we' re  out  there  wav- 


Author 
bhn  Rglston  Saul 


ing  pen,  paint-brush  and  baton,  govern- 
ments practice  the  art  of  wielding  the  axe." 

Farley  Mowat  continued  to  tread  this 
fine  line  between  politics  and  art  when  he 
called  on  those  present  to  come  together 


in  defence  "against  our  destruction  by  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  by  that  I  mean  the 
United  States." 

Honoured  by  his  follow  artists  just  one 
day  before  the  arrival  of  George  Bush, 
John  Ralston  Saul  elevated  thediscussion 
to  even  more  charged  parameters. 

"Outside  of  Canada,  the  names  you 
hear  are  those  of  Canadian  novelists, 
poets,  filmmakers  and  playwrights.  The 
names  of  the  bank  presidents  and  trade 
negotiators  won' t  be  remembered.  Their 
survival  will  depend  on  whether  they  are 
recorded  by  the  playwrights." 

Lepage  himself  was  the  final  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

"I  am  deeply  moved  and  honoured  to  be 
the  pretext  forthis  gathering  of  talent.  The 
honourary  degree  is  such  a  strange,  para- 
doxical ritual.  It  is  like  the  Greeks  who 
would  honour  you  with  their  wreaths  and 
laurels  and  at  the  same  time  make  you 
wear  the  toga  of  humility. 

"Artistically,  I  am  trying  now  to  go  back 
to  square  one,  and  believe  me,  that  takes  a 
lotofhumility." 


Nowhere  to  hide  for  Ontario's  education  minister 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 


TheMinisterofEducation  is  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  avoid  post- 
striking  teachers,  angry  parents 
and  disillusioned  students  nowa- 
days. 

On  Monday  morning.  David 
Johnson  couldn't  get  into  his  of- 
fice— one  of  the  four  teachers 
who  spent  the  weekend  camped 
out  in  hisoffice  wouldn't  leave.  In 
fact,  20  substitute  teachers  de- 
cided to  join  him. 

In  the  afternoon,  Johnson  was 
greeted  with  heckling  citizens  in 
the  legislatureduringitsfirst  sitting 
after  a  five  week  break.  And  al- 
though thegalleries  werecleared, 
thousands  of  teachers  and  their 
supporters  came  to  Queen '  s  Park 
after  school  for  an  anti-Bill  160 
demonstration. 

On  Tuesday,  2,000  teachers 
peacefully  crashed  a  Tory 
fundraiser  in  Guelph  featuring 
Johnson.  Included  amongthem  was 
DwyerSulli  van,  who  came  directly 
from  occupying  the  minister' s  of- 
fice in  Toronto  to  the  protest.  But 
before  Johnson  arrived,  15  pro- 
testers, most  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents, were  arrested  for  di  sturbi  ng 


Kids,  parents  and  students  supporting  teachers  last 
Monday  at  Queen's  Park. 


DANA  MOLCKOVSKY 


the  peace.  Inside,  Johnson  spoke 
at  the  $  1 00-a-plate  dinner. 

And  last  night,  teachers  met  up 
with  him  in  Mississauga  during 
another  party  fundraiser  to  greet 
him  with  the  same  message — 
scrap  Bill  1 60.  This  was  just  hours 
after  teachers,  parents  and  stu- 
dents formed  a  human  chain  called 


across  Toronto  against  the  gov- 
ernment's educational  plans. 

"These  guys  can't  hide,"  said 
high  school  teacher  Cami I le  Natale 
who  was  ejected  from  the  legisla- 
ture in  Monday.  "It's  a  bunker 
mentality. 

"You  can't  meet  them  any- 
where else.  This  is  what  they  drive 


us  to.  I  had  to  lean  over  the  bal- 
cony just  to  talk  to  them,"  Natale 
added  about  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  contact  her  Tory  representative 
or  the  minister  of  education.  "I've 
phoned,  faxed,  picketed  and  noth- 
ing's worked." 

Inside  the  legislature,  four  Lib- 
eral members  of  parliament  were 
also  kicked  out  for  wearing  green 
ribbons,  a  parent-initiative  against 
Bill  1 60.  They  left  the  ribbons  on 
Premier  Mike  Harris'  seat. 

"There  is  no  regard  for  the  role 
of  the  opposition.  It' s  almost  like  a 
Kremlin  system  of  government  out 
of  Siberia,"  said  Peter  Kormos,  a 
New  Democratic  member  of  par- 
liament after  the  days  events. 

But  Johnson  reassured  the  op- 
position of  the  government's  in- 
tentions. 

"Bill  160  is  about  quality,  ac- 
countability, and  efficiency,"  he 
said  to  the  legislature.  "Every 
nickel  that  has  to  be  spent  on 
students  will  be  spent." 

Just  before  the  teachers  strike 
began,  a  leaked  document  high- 
lighted a  planned  $667  million  cut 
from  education  to  accompany  the 
bill. 

"They're  hammering  away  at 


education,  then  there  doing  adance 
and  trying  to  claim  that  they '  re  not 
taking  any  money,"  said  Marshall 
Jarvis,  president  of  the  Ontario 
EnglishCatholicTeachers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  his  colleagues  after  leav- 
i'ng  the  committee  hearings  on  Bill 
160  earlier  this  week. 

The  message,  which  was  vo- 
calized during  the  largest  teachers 
strike  in  the  country '  s  history,  was 
echoed  by  a  student  earlier  this 
week. 

'  'We'  re  tying  green  rope  around 
the  legislature  to  create  a  circle  of 
hope,"  said  Mark  Burns,  a  high 
school  student  about  Monday's 
action.  "A  lot  of  students  are  too 
young  to  vote  and  this  is  our  only 
way  of  showing  our  discontent 


with  the  government." 

Earlier  this  week,  parent  and 
teacher  Charles  Pascole  articu- 
lated one  request. 

"All  we  want  for  Christmas  is 
democracy." 

If  passed.  Bill  160  will  central- 
ize power  previously  localized 
with  school  boards  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  units  to  the  Cabi- 
net. For  example,  decisions  about 
school  reform  and  the  future  of 
certain  teachers'  careers  could 
take  place  in  private  at  the  Cabi- 
net level. 

Although  three  Tory  back 
benchers  have  publicly  criticized 
the  extent  to  which  bi  II  centralizes 
power,  it  could  be  passed  by  next 
week. 


MACINTOSH  SALE!!! 


QUANTITIES  ARE  LIMITED 


Performa^''  6360/160 

♦  160MHz  Power  PC  603e  Processor 

♦  16MB  RAM 

♦  1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 
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♦  Over  15  software  titles 
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Power  Mac^''  7200/120  with 
Pentium  100i\1Hz  DOS  Card 

♦  120  MHz  Power  PC  601  Processor 

♦  8  MB  RAM  (exp.  to  256MB)  • 

♦  1.2GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  4X  CD-ROM 

♦  Intel  PIOOMHz  DOS  Card 
with  8MB  RAM  and  DOS  6.22 

♦  Mouse  included 
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without  monitor 


Monitor  Ciioices  for  PowerMac  7200  Series 

Apple  Multiple  Scan  15AV  Display      $  520.00 
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Special  Student  Advance 

Tickets  $15  pp  (Regular  Price  $30°«) 

ShoYi  &  Prizes 

8:30  p.m. 

Dinner,  Show  &  Prizes 

$35  pp  (Regular  Price  $60ix>) 
6:30  p.m.  (limited  seating) 

YUK  YUK'S  COMEDY  CLUB 

2335  Yojige  St.  11 1/2  tlocle  nortti  of  Eeliitm  on  east  side) 

Tickets  available  through  rTocer^^sr^i, 
Call  (416)  870-8000 
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Comments  at  drag  pageant 
spark  furor  on  Trent  campus 


BY  KATE 
ARCHIBALD-CROSS 


PETERBOROUGH  (CUP)— Lewd 
and  sexist  comments  made  at  a  stu- 
dent fall  festival  event  at  Trent  Uni- 
versity are  causing  an  uproar  on 
campus. 

A  group  of  contestants  at  the  Miss 
Harvest  Weekend  Pageant,  an  an- 
nual drag  show  hosted  by  one  of  the 
university's  colleges  at  which  men 
dress  up  as  women  and  com-  — 
pete  for  the  crown,  stated  in 
theirbiography  that  oneof  their 
pet  peeves  was  "men  who  don' t 
understand  that  no  means  yes, 
yes,  yes." 

The  membershi  p  in  this  group 
includes  a  residence  don. 

Each  contestant,  or  group  of 
contestants,  writes  a  biography 
which  is  read  out  to  the  crowd 
as  an  introduction. 

Anothercontestant  stated  in   

his  introduction  that  1 1 -year- 
old  Zack  Hanson  from  the  band 
Hanson,  could  "beat  [his]  drum 
anytime." 

And  at  the  beginning  of  the  pag- 
eant, the  master  of  ceremonies,  a 
residence  don  at  the  host  college 
Champlain,  told  the  audience  that  the 
contestants  had  been  drinking  and 
had  "lost  their  inhibitions  and  I  were] 
horny  as  hell." 

The  event  has  sparked  an  angry 
response  from  both  students  and  ad- 
ministrators at  Trent. 

"Joking  about  sexual  assault  is  not 
funny  [and]  joking  about  child  abuse 
isdefinitely  not  funny ,"saidTheresa 
McDonald,  a  student  who  attended 
the  event. 

Concerns  have  also  been  expressed 
that  the  pageant  made  a  mockery  of 
drag  shows  and  demonstrated  a  lack 


of  understanding  about  queer 
culture. 

David  Smith,  acting  president 
of  Trent  University,  says  the 
activities  at  the  pageant  were 
thoroughly  unacceptable. 

"[I)t  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  university  that  there  should 
be  respect...  for  all  members  of 
the  uni  versity  [and  these]  events 
are  not  consistent  with  that." 
Martin  Boyne,  acting  master 

"Perhaps  we  gave 
university  students 
too  much  credit,  but 

we  assumed  they 
understood  this  was 
intended  as  humour.' 


of  the  college,  says  the  com- 
ments were  inexcusable  and  he 
plans  to  take  some  form  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  dons  were  par- 
ticipating is  particularly  concern- 
ing, says  Patti  Strong,  Trent's 
human  rights  advisor.  She  adds, 
however,  that  she  does  not  nec- 
essarily feel  that  what  happened 
was  the  result  of  malicious  in- 
tent, but  instead  came  about 
because  of  ignorance. 

But  Dan  Gunn  and  Alex 
Thompson,  co-chairs  of  the  fall 
festival,  defended  the  pageant 
in  a  written  response  to  the 
campus  newspaper. 

"The  intent  of  the  [pageant] 
is  to  satirize  sexual  stereotypes 
and  beauty  pageants  by  placing 


it  on  a  stage  and  holding  it  up  for 
ridicule.  It  is  not  to  endorse  the 
obviously  unacceptable. 

"At  the  time  we  found  [the  com- 
ments I  humorous;  however,  when 
taken  out  of  context,  we  can  see 
how  it  would  be  offensive.  Per- 
haps we  gave  university  students 
too  much  credit,  but  we  assumed 
they  understood  thi  s  was  i  ntended 
as  humour,  just  as  the  organizers 
of  this  event  assumed  for  the  last 

  10  years." 

Graftliti  personally  target- 
ing Thompson  and  Gunn  for 
their  role  in  the  pageant  — 
like  "No  means  let's  throw 
Alex  Thompson  and  Dan 
Gunn  down  the  stairs"  — 
has  appeared  on  the  Trent- 
campus.  This  has  also  been 
condemned. 
>  "It  seems  to  us  that  the 

same  people  who  wave 

  around  policies  on  human 

rights  and  harassment  as  in- 
herent protection  for  the  commu- 
nity feel  threatening  and  harassing 
us  is  acceptable,"  wrote  Gunn  and 
Thompson  in  response  to  the  per- 
sonal attacks.  "Our  involvement  in 
the  actual  pagaent  was  to  solicit 
partici  pants  and  then  run  the  sound 
and  lights,  we  did  not  read  or  write 
the  biographiesof  the  contestants." 

M  arij  ke  Edmonson,  president  of 
the  Trent  student  union,  says  she 
worriesthat  the  personal  nature  of 
the  graffiti  blurs  the  debate  and 
could  alio  wpeople  in  vol  ved  to  "por- 
tray themselves  as  martyrs." 

"[People]  never  have  the  right 
to  incite  violence  against  another 
person, "added  Smith.  "It's  very 
dangerous...  [and]  it's  assigning 
responsibility  to  two  people  and 
the  responsibility  is  far  broader." 


'Graduate  rebate  subject 
to  program  rules. 
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Space  station  critical  to 
meeting  cliallenges  in  space 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

Varsity  Staff 


Canada's  first  member  of  the  90-mile 
high  club  beheves  Canadi  ans,  i  n  conjunc- 
tion with  other  countries,  need  to  do  more 
towards  a  greater  presence  in  space. 
Veteran  astronaut  Marc  Gameau  spoke 
to  a  packed  George  Ignatieff  theatre  on 
Nov  1 1,  to  discuss  current  issues  in  space 
science  and  how  they  relate  to  Canada. 

Marc  Gameau  flew  as  a  Payload 
Specialist  on  the  Challenger  duringMis- 
sion  4 1  -G  inOctober  1 984.  Twelve  years 
later,  hecompleled  his  Mission  Specialist 
training  and  also  works  as  a  CAPCOM 
(Capsule  Communicator)  for  a  number 
of  other  shuttle  missions.  The  job  of  a 
CAPCOM  is  to  communicate  directly 
with  astronauts  from  mission  control  dur- 
ing every  phase  of  the  mission. 

As  a  Mission  Specialist  on  STS-77, 
Gameau  operated  the  orbitor  systems 
and  the  Canadarm  during  the  retrieval  of 
the  experimental  Spartan  satellite.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  the  mission's 
prime  scientific  experiment,  the  Com- 
mercial Float  Zone  Fumace,  and  the 
Aquatic  Research  Facility,  designed  and 
built  in  Canada. 

Following  abriefinu-oduction,  Gameau 
gave  a  visual  presentation  consisting  of 
slides  and  a  video  of  his  most  recent 
mission  in  1996.  Thepictures  of  the  Earth 
from  space  were  absolutely  breathtak- 
ing, particulady  as  they  highlighted  the 
remarkable  hues  of  the  oceans  and  for- 
ests as  seen  from  a  distance  of  200 
kilometres. 

"When  you  see  the  Earth  from  space, 
it  really  sensitizes  you  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  your  planet.  It  has  aprofound effect  on 
you.  Traveling  in  space  has  made  me 
more  sensitive  to  seeing  beauty  and  ex- 
periencing beauty.  J  would  say  i  t  is  a  very 
spiritual,  as  opposed  to  a  religious,  expe- 
rience," he  said. 

Most  entertai  ning  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  Spartan  satellite,  an  experimental  in- 
flatable antenna  platform.  As  it'scompo- 


The  Canuck  with  the  right  stuff: 
Marc  Garneau. 

nents  slowly  filled  with  liquid  nitrogen,  the 
satellite  began  to  resemble  nothing  less 
than  an  enormous  silver  spider  stretching 
its  legs  in  orbit. 

For  Canada,  Gameau  said,  it  was  only 
natural  to  develop  communications  satel- 
lites and  remote  sensing,  given  our  widely 
dispersed  population  and  natural  resources. 
He  stated  that  the  federal  government 
needs  to  give  a  boost  to  these  and  other 
space  related  acti  vi  ties  by  hiring  more  uni- 
versity graduates  and  scientists  into  the 
space  program. 

"I  wouldn '  t  be  surpri  sed  if  there  wasn '  t 
another  [recruitment]  campaign  around 
the  year  2000  or  2001 ,"  Gameau  specu- 
lated. 

Some  pooriy-i  nformed  people  question 
the  usefulness  of  current  space  endeav- 
ours, particularly  when  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  are  concerned.  Garneau  admitted 
that  the  initial  race  to  the  moon  was  an 
ideologically  driven  result  of  cold  war  ri- 
valry. Buttoretumtothe  moon,  and  to  send 
people  to  other  planets,  would  require  a 


level  of  gradual,  international  co-operation , 
parti  cularly  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  And  that  level  of  co-operation 
doesn' t  come  easy;  not  so  much  as  a  result 
of  national  rivalry,  but  of  the  numerous 
problemsand  technical  failings  associated 
with  the  aging  station. 

"There' s  going  to  have  to  be  a  period  of 
cultural  adjustment  TheRussians  are  used 
to  doing  things  a  certain  way,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  done  things  a  certain  way.. .this 
has  been  tested  with  the  MIR  space  sta- 
tioa 

"The  Russiansbave  asked  us,  'Are  you 
going  to  be  fairweather  friends,  or  are  you 
going  to  go  the  distance?'  The  mood  with 
NASA  is,  we're  going  to  make  this  work," 
he  said,  referring  to  the  di  fficul  ti  es  posed  by 
combining  elements  of  the  two  nations' 
programs  to  bui  id  the  Station. 

As  far  as  openingup  space  to  the  masses, 
Garneau  said  it  would  most  likely  be  a  long 
timebefore  everyday  people  could  expect 
to  explore  for  themselves.  For  the  super- 
rich,  however,  it  might  be  adifferent  story. 

"I  cannot  tliink  of  the  technology  that 
would  open  space  to  mass  transportation. 
However,  commercial  enterprise  being 
what  it  is,  I  think  space  will  become  acces- 
sibleto  milhonaires  withinatleastSOyears," 
he  predicted. 

In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  investors 
and  entrepreneurs  currently  at  work  to 
create  new  space  based  industries  for  the 
next  century,  mainly  in  the  areas  of  re- 
source extraction,  energy,  transportation, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

For  now,  however,  Garneau  said  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  permanent  station  in 
orbit ,  to  do  the  kind  of  scientific  and  medical 
experiments  that  require  long  periods  of 
time.  Following  that  milestone,  Garneau 
fully  expects  to  see  people  return  to  the 
moon,  thistimeto  stay,  and  begin  to  explore 
Mars. 

"This  time,  our  rationale  has  to  be  a  lot 
stronger.  Ithink people  will  start  movingin 
that  direction  after  [the  successful  comple- 
tion of|  the  Intemational  Space  Station,"  he 
said. 


Nanotechnoiogyno 
small 


Made  with  nanotechnology,  the  worlds  smallest  guitar  is  about 
the  size  of  one  blood  cell. 


BY  DAVOR  IODIC 


Thanks  to  nanotechnology,  your  future 
pocket-organizers  will  soon  be  as  pow- 
erful as  your  current  home  PCs. 

A  look  towards  the  computer-tech- 
nology horizon  reveals  more  powerful 
hardware  at  decreasing  prices  as  the 
electronic  industry  makes  agradual  shift 
from  micro-scale  to  the  even  smaller 
nano-scale  components.  This  supports 
the  famous  Moore's  Law  which  states 
that  the  performance  of  silicon  ele- 
ments will  doubleevery  18  months  with 
proportional  decreases  in  costs. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  compu- 
ter industry  has  been  based  on  micro- 
electronics, a  technology  that  is  starting 
to  show  signs  of  aging. 

"Microtechnology  was  fully  justifi- 
able for  the  past  40  years.  However,  we 
are  reaching  both  technological  and  eco- 
nomical limits  of  this  technology.  We 
need  to  change  it  from  bottom  up,  and 
that  is  where  nanotechnology  comes 
into  place,"  said  Jimmy  Xu,  a  professor 
electrical  and  computer  engineering  at 
U  ofT. 

The  enormous  potential  for  innova- 
tion usi  ng  nanotechnology  moti  vated  re- 
search company  Energenius  Inc  and 
the  U  of  T  to  form  one  of  the  first 
centres  for  advanced  nanotechnology 
in  the  world. 


The  Centre  was  recently  opened  after 
the  initial  Energenius  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $6  million.  Internationally 
known  esteemed  scientist  Harry  Ruda 
assumed  the  position  of  the  firstdirector 
He  will  soon  be  joined  by  one  of  the 
worid' s  foremost  experts  in  quantumelec- 
tronic  devices.  Professor  Alexander  Shik 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

'The  main  focus  of  our  research  is 
going  to  be  on  designi  ng  and  fabricati  ng 
nanoelecronic  components  that  will  be 
used  in  all  aspects  of  computing,"  said 
Ruda. 

"The  Energenius  Centre  for  Ad- 
vanced Nanotechnology  will  foster 
research  and  education  in  this  field, 
and  provide  students  with  access  to 
some  of  the  most  advanced  research 
equipment  in  the  world,"  said 
Energenius  president  Stanley  Meek  at 
the  Centre's  opening. 

According  to  the  experts  in  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  the  latest  advances  in 
hybrid  electronics,  microelectronics 
with  embedded  nano-scale  components, 
will  accelerate  the  arrival  of 
nanoelectronics. 

"It  is  expected  that  by  the  year  2010, 
perhapseven  sooner,  nanoelectronics  will 
become  amain  stream  technology .  Even 
the  next  generation  of  Pentium  proces- 
sors will  include  certain  nanometre-scale 
elements,"  added  Ruda. 


U  of  T  prof  fights  to  preserve  aboriginal  language 


BY  JACLYN  D.  LAW 


Imagine  speaking  a  language  known  only 
by  a  tiny  fragment  of  your  country's 
population.  Imagine  living  with  the  very 
real  possibility  that  with  the demiseof  your 
language,  your  history,  your  culture  will 
soon  follow  suit.  For  aboriginal  groups  in 
Canada,  this  is  a  reality. 

Speakers  of  Dene  (pronounced  den- 
eh),  have  dwindled  in  number  to  just  200, 
concentrated  in  the  small  villages  of  Fort 
Good  Hope  and  ColvilleLake  in  the  North- 
westTerritories.  With  such  asmall  number 
of  speakers.  Dene  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  extinct. 

Keren  Rice,  a  professor  at  U  of  T's 
department  of  linguistics,  is  hoping  not 


only  to  stave  off  Dene's  extinction,  but 
also  to  revitalize  the  language.  With  the 
assistance  of  Lucy  Ann  Yakeleya,  a  na- 
tive speaker  and  interpreter  of  Dene  and 
Mary  Wilson,  also  a  native  speaker.  Rice 
is  compiling  two  Dene  dictionaries. 

The  first,  a  dictionary  of  nouns,  will  be 
complete  in  April  of  1 998  and  the  second, 
adictionary  of  verbs,  will  follow  two  years 
later. 

The  project  is  funded  by  the  federal  and 
North  west  Territory  go  vernments. 

"The  dictionaries  will  cleariy  include  a 
large  number  of  words,  recording  the 
language  as  it  is  spoken  today,"  said  Rice. 
She  adds  that  there  has  been  growing 
interest  in  literacy  by  the  Dene  in  recent 
years,  but  they  have  no  resources  to 


check  word  spellings. 

'The  writing  system  is  based  to  a  large 
degree  on  how  the  language  is  spoken,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  places  in  which 
decisions  were  made  for  standardization 
where  one  must  simply  know  the  rules.  A 
dictionary  would  make  it  easy  to  check 
how  to  spell  such  words.  People  will  be 
able  to  check  words  in  Dene  and  their 
meanings  in  English,  and  vice  versa." 

Rice  hopes  that  the  dictionaries  will 
stimulate  interest  in  the  Dene  language. 

"We  are  trying  to  make  a  dictionary  that 
will  work  well  for  the  community,  not  one 
designed  primarily  with  linguists  in  mind," 
she  said.  She  also  said  that  learning  Dene 
isdifficult  for  English-speaking  people. 

Rice  first  became  interested  in  Dene  as 


a  graduate  student. 

"One  of  the  faculty  members  came  to 
work  one  day  and  said  that  his  wife,  who 
was  a  nurse,  had  a  patient  whose  husband 
was  a  Hare  Indian  from  Fort  Good  Hope, 
Northwest  Territories.  A  number  of  us  in 
linguistics  began  to  work  with  him,  and  I 
really  liked  the  work;  I  applied  for  some 
funding  to  travel  to  the  NWT,  and  began 
work  on  the  language  at  that  time  by 
spending  several  monthsdoing  field  work," 
Rice  said. 

She  first  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the 
dialect  of  Dene  spoken  in  Fort  Good 
Hope,  NWT,  in  1978. 

Since  then.  Rice  and  many  others  have 
been  recording  lexical  items,  finding  words 
in  stories,  histories,  legends  and  legal  docu- 


ments to  compile  a  Dene  vocabulary. 

"A  data  base  was  developed,  and  vo- 
cabulary i  s  bei  ng  put  i  nto  the  data  base.  We 
have  spent  a  lot  of  ti  me  try  ing  to  decidejust 
how  to  look  up  words  in  thedictionary,  and 
are  still  working  on  this,"  said  Rice. 

Rice's  interest  in  Dene  has  now  evolved 
into  a  project  that  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  the  life  and  death  of  a 
language  that  is  an  important  part  of  abo- 
riginal culture. 

'The  communities  themselves  are  ask- 
ing forthesedictionaries.  Aboriginal  groups 
are  working  hard  to  preserve  their  herit- 
age and  they  realize  that  a  big  component 
of  their  identity  in  vol  vestheirlanguage.  If 
they  lose  that,  they'll  lose  a  big  part  of 
themselves,"  said  Rice. 
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Poppy  Z  Brite...  even  her  name  is  as  smooth  as 
whipped  cream,  as  velvety  as  a  deep  tongue  kiss. 

It's  minutes  before  I  speak  to  her;  I'm  picking  at  a 
cold  grilled  cheese  sandwich  and  trying  to  maintain 
my  cool  before  one  of  my 


Courtney  Love: 
The  Real  Story 
Poppy  Z.  Brite 

Simon  &  Schuster 


personal  gothic  god- 
desses. She'sgotatouch 
of  the  stomach  tlu,  and  I 
woke  her  up  about  a  half  L' 
an  hour  before  normal, 
and  I  feel  like  a  jerk.  But 
it's  still  Poppy.  Her  soft 
southern  voice  pours  like 
syrup  in  my  ear,  and  I'm 
under  a  spell. 

Her  latest  book  is 
Courtney  Love:  the  real 
story,  but  this  project  is  a 
departure.  She  usually 
writes  horror  fiction  as 
smooth  as  her  voice,  fill- 
ing the  reader  almost  to 
the  spillage  point  with  cute 
boys,  pop  culture,  scary 
moments,  and  hypnotic 
scenery.  This  isgenuinely 
erotic  tlclion,  too,  the  kind 
that' s  never  sold  behind  plain  brown  covers,  but  does 
more  to  disturb  your  mind  in  a  single  description  of  a 
clumsy  kiss  between  two  heterosexual  best  friends 
than  the  Penthouse  Forum  does  in  a  year. 

But  this  lime,  tho',  the  main  character  isn't  hers  to 
direct.  For  a  writer  who's  always  been  deeply  con- 
vinced that  her  own  omnipotence  is  key  to  writing 
good  fiction  (and  it  is  good,  my  dears,  really,  really 
good),  it  is  rather  shocking  that  she's  written  the 
biography  of  a  woman  who  has  lived  one  of  the  most 
public  of  lives  in  the  last  few  years.  This  is  not  a  tale 
where  you  can  switch  some  details  or  even  attempt 
lo  contain  the  crackling  energy  of  its  heroine.  But 
since  the  two  of  them  are  friends,  it  went  easier  than 
you  might  imagine. 

"She  was  not  real  picky  about  what  I  put  in  and 
what  I  didn't,"  Brite  says  of  Love.  "At  that  point  she 
had  no  intention  of  airbrushing  anything.  I  think  that 
with  her  new  image  and  her  new  publicist,  if  she  were 
to  see  the  book  now,  there'd  be  some  stuff  that  she'd 
rathernotputin.  Butatthetime,  I  didn't  really  feel  the 
need  to  censor  myself,  because 
she  really  didn't  give  adamn." 


Which  brings  us  to  Courtney 
herself,  a  modern  heroine  in 
story  that  smacks  of  Greek  trag-  ^ 
edy.  Of  all  the  multitudes, 
stunned  and  wounded  by  the , 
abrupt  suicide  of  Kurt 
Cobain,  she  had  the  most 
to  lose.  But  instead  of 
crumpling,  dying  or 
plucking  out  her  own 
eyes  in  a  way  that  would 
allow  us  to  pity  and 
empathize  with  her, 
she  took  on  her  pre  vi- 
ous  character  of 
Furie.  Simply  put, 
you  don't  want  to 
mess  with  Court- 
ney Lx)ve.  She  will 
fuck  yourshitup. 

Or  at  least, 
she  would've. 
Now  she's  re- 
putedly traded 
her  guitar  to 
Sharon  Stone 
for  a  real 
Versace 
dress,  and  she's 
accepting  the  tu- 
telage of  "Billy 
Pumpkin"  (Billy 
Corgan)  for  Hole's  ' 
next  album,  instead 
ofrelyingon  her  own 
punk  sensibilities.  But 
the  most  sh(K'king  thing 
about  this,  as  it  comes 
out  in  the  book,  is  that  it 
isn't  very.  Shocking,  I 
mean.  For  instance,  the 
book  tells  us  that  Courtney 
and  Billy  were  a  couple 
before  she  was  with 
Kurt — in  fact,  she  keeps 
Billy's  letter  in  a  heart- 
shaped  box  (yes,  that  one). 
Common  threads  emerge 
throughout  the  story,  as 
Courtney  tries  to  knit  herself  a 
satisfying  identity.  And  perhaps 


she' s  found  one,  in  her  "rehabilita- 
tion." 

"I  can't  say  that  1  identify  with 
it,"  Poppy  comments.  "She  said 
i  n  t/S  that  she  liked  going  to  the 
gym  four  times  a  week. 
I'd  rather  chew  nails  than 
go  to  the  gym  four  times 
a  week.  When  I  first 
knew  her,  she  was  not 
at  all  happy.  It  was  very 
soon  after  Kurt  had 
died,  she  was  very 
screwed  up,  coming 
outofabad  relation- 
ship with  Trent 
[Reznor].  It  was  a 
terrible  time  for 
her,  and  if  she's 
happierthanthat. 


Mill/ 
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BY  AlETA  J.  FEHA 
yAHSITY  STArF 


I  think  the  main 
sinSllarities  between 
the  two  of  us  are 
that  [Courtney] 
used  to  be  a 
Goth  and  so  did  I, 
so  we  both  went 
through  that.  And 
I'mgiad.idon  t    that  We're  both 

wanthertosuf-  alwaVS  lOOking  fOT 
'  fer  simply  be-        ,  ,• 

cause  it's  an     the  disenfran- 

chised,the  quee^ 
I  tacie  for  the     the  ahenated. 

'  rest  of  us." 

Far  from  being  a 
martyred  widow,  a 
clean-cut  scenester 
or  a  punk  rock  bitch, 
Courtney  Love  has 
more  than  one  role,  and 
more  than  two  dimen- 
sions,From  her  shock- 
ing childhood,  where  she 
was  shuttled  from  hip- 
pie commune  to  step-par- 
ents, to  foster  homes  and 
to  England,  through  the 
meteor  of  experience  that 
is/was  Kurt  Cobain  and  the 
'alternative'  scene,  and  fi- 
nally toher  "rehabilitation,' 
Courtney  emerges  as  fucked 
up,  to  be  sure.  Bui  as  a  woman, 
she  is  also  perhaps  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  She's  had 
lo  be  raw  to  survive. 
And  now  it  seems  lhat  things 


are  finally  going  her  way,  and  that  the/i:(n^/e'nvhore 
is  growing  up.  But  the  woman  is  still  one  tough 
cookie,  and  her  intelligence  shines  through  in  the 
many  notebook  excerpts  (something  that  is  exclu- 
sive to  Brite,  I  suspect).  We  see  her  tenuous  self- 
esteem  grow,  we  see  her 
deep  love  for  Kurt  and 
Francis,  we  even  see  her 
ambivalence  about  her  ca- 
reer and  marrying  a  rock 
star;  "I  am  about  1 00th  as 
famous.  I  have  sold  about 
1 00th  the  records.  I  am  so 
stripped  so  pinned  I  want 
you  you  you  you,  I  want  to 
hold  you  be  your  Mother  x 
Whore,  you  be  my  man  x 
boy  girl  girl  girl  weirdest  2 
girls  in  the  world.  We  got 
money.  Fuck  you."  These 
excerpts  are  scary  in  their 
intensity.  Even  with  words, 
Courtney  will  kick  our 
asses. 

Butthisisalsoastory 
of  the  famous,  and  Brite 
gives  us  all  the  details  we 
want  to  know.  (I  especially 
enjoyed  the  details  about  Love's  abortive  relationship 
with  Reznor,  and  the  fall-out  from  the  Goth  community. 
She  look  to  answering  catcalls;  "Nine  Inch  Nails? 
More  like  three  inch  nails!")  Star  watchers  will  be 
amply  rewarded,  as  will  those  who  love  a  good  story. 
Brite  has  always  been  supematurally  good  with  pop 
culture  references  (no  pun  intended),  and  now  she  is 
immersed  in  them.  The  results  are  extremely  entertain- 
ing and  extremely  well- written.  Is  it  perhaps  because 
the  author  and  the  subject  are  similar?  After  all,  they 
were  both  strippers,  and  now  they're  both  strong 
female  artists. 

"She's  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  harder  life  than  I  have. . 
. .  I  was  treated  well  as  a  child."  Brite  responds.  "You 
certainly  can't  say  the  same  for  her.  I  think  the  main 
similarities  between  the  two  of  us  are  that  she  used  to 
be  a  Goth  and  so  did  I ,  so  we  both  went  through  that. 
And  that  we'  re  both  always  looki  ng  for  the  disenfran- 
chised,  the  queer,  the  alienated." 

And  fortunately,  we're  all  a  bit  disenfranchised 
enough  to  be  continually  interested  in  thedireclions 
these  two  ladies  are  going,  especially  when  they  mix 
it  up  in  such  a  charming  way. 


Unf  orsettable  Ghost^dmi  Hart  House 


BY  W.H.  RUPP 


With  Remembrance  Day  now  behind  us, 
it  is  tempti  ng  to  forget  for  another  year  al  1 
thepain  and  suffering  that  armed  conflict 
has  caused  in  this  century,  particularly  to 
those  who  witnessed  and  were  affected 
by  it.  For  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust— one  of  humanity's  darkest  mo- 
ments— forgetting  is  impossible.  Simply 
being  alive  is  a  testament  to  individual 
strength,  determination  and  luck,  as  well 
as  a  reminder  of  those  who  were  not  so 
lucky.  But  as  time  slowly  claims  those 
that  Hitler's  death  camps  could  not,  how 
do  the  subsequent  generations  come  to 
grips  with  the  legacy  that  is  left  them? 
And  how  do  we  ensure  the  world  re- 
members, lest  institutional  genocide  of 


that  scale  should  be  attempted  again? 

Toronto  photographer  and  artist  Jason 
Aaron  Schwartz  chose  the  photographic 
route.  In  his  latest  exhibit,  The  Ghosts 
That  Haunt  Us  (at  the  Justina  M. 
Barnicke  Gallery  in  Hart  House), 
Schwartz  makes  a  poignant  and  power- 
ful tribute  to  his  ancestors  and  country- 
men. In  a  series  of  black  and  white 
portraits,  Schwartz  gives  us  glimpses  into 
the  lives  of  approximately  50  Holocaust 
survivors  now  living  throughout  Europe, 
Israel,  and  Canada.  Written  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  portrait  is  a  short  comment 
by  the  picture's  subject,  in  their  own 
handwriting,  describing  (in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Hebrew)  their  feel- 
ings 50  years  later. 


It  is  chilling  yet  enthralling,  saddening 
yet  compelling. 

Si  lently ,  these  50  people  stare  at  viewer, 
but  their  statements  might  as  well  be 
shouted  across  the  room.  With  com- 
ments ranging  from  the  pride 
several  of  the  subjects  felt 
seeing  their  grand-children 
graduate  from  high  school  to 
one  woman's  block  capital 
statement  "WE  ARE  STILL 
HUMAN,"  these  people  de- 
mand that  their  experiences 
not  be  marginalized  or  swept 
aside  by  a  world  all  too  eager 
lo  forget. 

The  diversity  of  the  people  interviewed 
adds  another  dimension  to  Schwartz's 


The  Ghosts  that 
Haunt  Us 
Until  Dec.  1 1 
Justina  M. 
Barnicke  Gallery 
Hdrt  House. 


exhibit.  His  subjects  came  from  all  across 
Europe  and  from  all  backgrounds.  Some 
survived  the  death  camps,  others  fought 
in  the  resistance,  and  others  found  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  people  who  could  not  stand 
by  and  watch. their  fellow 
humans  be  exterminated.  All, 
however,  lost  family,  and  the 
lives  of  every  one  were  dras- 
tically changed.  Some  have 
dealt  with  what  happened  to 
ihcm  better  than  others,  but 
all  seem  proud  that  they  are 
alive.  These  faces 
bring  the  human  aspect  back 
to  an  event  that  has  been  relegated  to 
texts.  Schwartz  portrays  these  individu- 
als' dignity  and  poise  brilliantly  and  his 


work  proudly  proclaims  thei r  resi I ience  i n 
the  face  of  forces  to  which  those  of  us 
from  later  generations  will  hopefully 
never  be  exposed. 

Eventually,  each  of  these  people  will 
pass  on,  but  the  work  of  artists  such  as 
Schwartz  will  ensure  that  the  lessons 
their  survival  has  given  society  are  not 
soon  forgotten. 

The  exhibit  is  also  showing  at  the  Log- 
gia Gallery,  located  in  the  Koffler  Cen- 
tre of  the  Arts,  through  Dec.  14.  A 
website  has  been  set  up  for  the  exhibit. 
It  offers  a  detailed  biography  of 
Schwartz  and  several  pictures  from  the 
show,  as  well  as  other  information  re- 
garding the  e.xhibit.  It  can  be  accessed 
at  <  www.  inierlog.  com/~jase>. 
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M  IS  for  masterpiece 


BY  MARK  PERANSON 


LEAFINGthrough  the  dailies,  I'm  greeted  by  hucksters  ven- 
;rating  current  releases  as  timeless  classics.  On  The  Hang- 
ing Garden:  "BriWiSinV."  {Ottawa  Sun).  OnSeven  Years  in  Tibet: 
"An  Epic  Masterpiece!"  (esteemed  NY-J  News  critic  Neil 
Rosen).  On  The  Little  Mermaid:  "A  Timeless  Classic !"  (Studio 
tool  Joel  Siegel).  This  wanton  display  of  near-sighted  hyperbole 
isn't  limited  to  new  releases:  when  half-decent  films  get  restored. 


respected  critics  revise  their  all- 

This  week's  greatest  film  ever  made, 
however,  happens  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est films  ever  made.  Fritz  Lang's  1931 
masterpiece,  M.  his  first  talkie  and  sec- 
ond-last German  film,  inaugurated  multi- 
ple possibilities  for  using  sound:  dialogue 
becomes  narration,  on-screen  sound  is 
purposive,  silences  loom  with  terror. M is 
an  objective  examination  of  life's  dark 
mysteries,  prototypical  of  Lang's  Holly- 
wood work  in  its  cold  dread  and  signature 
high  angles.  Yet  it's  smack  in  the  Ger- 
man fairy  tale  tradition,  combining  the 
extremes  of  beauty  and  brutality.  And, 
it's  got  one  of  the  best  long  takes  ever. 
(Find  it  yourself.) 

Based  on  the  true  story  of  Dusseldorf 
child  murderer  Peter  Kurlen,  M  is  the 
first  serial  killer  film,  distinct  from  the 
whodunnit:  we  know  the  murderer' s  iden- 
tity early  on.  Principally  written  by  a  big 
Nazi — Lang's  wife  Thea  Von  Harbou, 
who  became  official  party  screenwriter 
in  1 934  after  they  divorced  and  Lang  fled 
Germany — it's  ironic  how  M  maps  the 
collective  consciousness  Nazism  ex- 
ploited. 

Even  if  the  restored  version  ofA/  play- 
ing at  the  Cinematheque  isn't  complete — 
it  was  originally  1 17  minutes,  and  this  print 
adds  eight  minutes  to  the  familiar  98  in- 
cluding the  original  title  card,  a  cafe  scene 
and  akey  final  scene — I'll  echo  Chicago 
critic  Jonathan  Rosenbaum:  Lang's  elo- 
quent mixture  of  formal  genius  and  trench- 
ant social  analysis,  detailing  how  the  at- 
mospheric terror  of  the  modern  city  con- 
structs universal  guilt,  isprobably  as  good 
as  we're  going  to  get  this  year.  (I  haven't 
seen  Titanic,  so  I've  got  to  cover  my 
back.) 

The  eariy  1 930' s  was  a  historic  period 
for  reinvention,  as  the  silent  cinema  gave 
way  to  two  styles  of  sound  films:  image 
and  dialogue-driven.  According  to  theo- 
rist Noel  Burch>f,  along  with  Eisenstein's 
Ballleship  Polemkin  and  Dreyer's 
Va/n/?3T, exemplifies  "a composite  form, 


time  top  tens. 

simultaneously  incorporating  every  as- 
pect of  a  group  of  cinematic  parameters 
and  every  movement  of  the  film  within  a 
totally  coherent  combination." 
(Rosenbaum  cites  Ozu's  The  Only  Son, 
Sternberg's  Thunderbolt  and  The  Blue 
Angel,  and  Dovzhenko's  Ivan  as  films 
that  also  coalesce  the  two  developing 
narrative  styles.) 

The  pulsing  organism  that  is  M 
progresses  through  nine  parts,  each  echo- 
ing and  elaborating  upon  previous  seg- 
ments. With  the  same  dense  social  analy- 
sis as  Brecht's  The  Threepenny  Opera, 
Lang  alternates  between  two  battling 
choirs  in  paralleled,  smoke-filled  rooms: 
the  criminals,  led  by  Schwanker  (Gustaf 
Grundgens),  and  the  police,  led  by 
Lohmann  (Otto  Wenicke),  rhyming  their 
movements  and  speech  as  they  independ- 
ently try  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 

My  favourite  example  of  what  Burch 
calls  "general  guiding  principles"  is  Lang's 
carefully  developed  framing  of  the  killer, 
Hans  Beckert  (the  brilliant,  bug-eyed  Pe- 
ter Lorre).  In  a  series  of  expressionist 
revelations,  we're  drawn  closer  to  the 
killer,  and  givenapsychological  portrait  of 
his  manic  state.  (He  exhibits  a  strong  oral 
fixation,  plus  signs  of  sexual  perversity.) 
It's  not  until  he's  captured  that  we're 
given  a  well-lit  view  of  his  face. 

Lorre's  first  appearance  is  an  insert 
shot  as  a  shadow  creeping  over  his  own 
wanted  poster,  above  the  doomed  Elsie 
Beckmann' s bounci ng  ball ,  while  he  whis- 
tles the  troll's  dance  from  Grieg's  Peer 
Gynl.  In  Ibsen's  play,  the  troll  is  the 
animal  version  of  man,  primeval  and  irre- 
sponsible; he's  what  man  fears  becom- 
ing. We  see  Beckert  in  many  concealing 
poses:  making  strange  faces  in  a  mirror, 
sheltered  by  pineapples,  covered  in  ivy 
after  a  planned  murder  fails,  and  through 
product-crammed  windows. This  isn't  be- 
cause his  identity  is  a  literal  mystery,  but 
because  we  don't  know  why  he  mur- 
ders— nor  does  he. 
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The  justly  celebrated  penultimate 
scene— Beckert' s  mock  trial  at  the  hands 
of  the  never  faceless  mob — brings  the 
symphony  to  a  stunning  climax.  A  devel- 
oped movement  indistinct  counterpoint  to 
the  previous  seven,  it'stheonly  internally 
edited  scene  whose  length  corresponds  to 
screen  time:  whimpering  like  a  trapped 
animal,  Lorre  unforgettably  deli  vers  a  tor- 
tured monologue,  admitting  he's  unable  to 
control  the  evil  inside  of  him. 

Beckert's  wanted  poster  reads:  'The 
terror  of  our  city  has  claimed  a  new 
victim."  Lang' s  hidden  message,  resonat- 
ing through  Schwanker' s  leather  outfit,  is 
that  the  underground  Nazis  are  a  threat  to 
the  Weimar  bureaucracy.  A/'s  original 
t\t\e,  l^urderer  Among  Us,  was  changed 
because  party  members  accurately  sensed 
they  were  being  denounced.  Even  as  the 
criminal  syndicate's  rush  toexecutejudge- 
ment  is  ruthless,  Beckert' s  distinction  be- 
tween physical  guilt  and  moral  responsi- 
bility sounds  a  lot  like  the  Nuremberg 
defense.  Earlier,  police  behaviourinround- 


ing-up  criminals  and  confiscating  their 
property  seems  most  fascist. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  Lang,  on  film  in 
Godard'  sCo/7;ew/7/  (July 's  greatest  film 
of  all  time),  and  privately,  held  A/  as  his 
favourite  child.  The  curmudgeonly  Lang 
insulted  Joseph  Losey's  Hollywood  re- 
make of  M,  saying  "it  only  played  in  an 
asylum  for  blind  men."  M  deals  with  a 
degenerate  subject  without  moralizing, 
offering  no  easy  answers.  It's  light  years 
advanced  from  the  flashy  hollowness  of 
degenerate  films  WkeSeven,  and,  I'll  ad- 
mit, more  influential  thanPivc/70.  Beckert 
is  the  paragon  for  Lang' s  standard  view  of 
humanity.  Lang's  heroes,  (romMloThe 
Big  Heat  to  Fury,  are  driven  by  baffling 
dark  forces.  In  recognizing  the  meta- 
physical existenceof  evil  within,  Lang  still 
deems  his  characters  de  facto,  if  not  de 
jure,  accountable.  The  restored  final  scene 
shows  the  victims'  mothers  crying  at 
Beckert's  civil  trial.  Mrs.  Beckmann  says: 
"We  should  keep  a  better  watch  on  our 
children." 


Super  Furry  Aitimais 
RADIATOR 

Sony  Import 
Is  it  possible  that  the  best  English 
pop  band  isn't  even  from  England? 
Dementoid  Welsh  popsters  Super 
Furry  Animals  appear  to  be  making 
the  case.  The  Furrics'  1996  debut 
Funy  Logic  was  a  criminally-ig- 
nored savaging  of  the  Bowie  and 
Beatles  repertoires,  subverting  clas- 
sic melodies  with  alien  noises  and 
stories  about  hamsters.  Radiator  is 
another  brilliant  piss-takeon  British 
pop  royalty — catchy  enough  to  bop 
along  to.  skewed  enough  to  fnghten 
Modem  Rock  radio  programmers. 
Lead  Furry  Rhys  Fulber  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderfully  warm  baritone 
that  sits  comfortably  between  the 
high  pretension  of  Bo  wie  and  work- 
ing class  croon  of  Ray  Davies;  the 
Hunky  Dory  revisionism  of  "De- 
mons" and  addictive  start-slop 
Kinksian  melody  of  "Mountain  Peo- 
ple" are  moreeffecti  ve  tributes  than 
any  th  ing  in  the  B  lur  canon.  Of  course, 
with  everyone  busy  speed-dialing 
Ticketmaster  for  nosebleed  Oasis 
seats  atthe  Gardens,  the  Furries  will 
likely  remain  a  strange  luiknown 
phenomenon.  But  that's  your  prob- 
lem. 

STUART  BERMAN 

Various  Artists 
ANOKHA:  SOUNDZ  OF  THE 
ASIAN  UNDERGROUND 

Mango/Island 
The  composer  cannot  live  on  ma- 
chines alone.  Some  might  think  that 
revelation  will  come  through  tech- 
nology, but  collections  such  as 
Anokha  show  that  the  increasing 
hybridization  of  culttires  is  not  only 
inevitable,  but  also  conducive  to  the 
making  of  some  damn  fine  music. 
Drum  machines  meet  tablas  here, 
and  strings  meet  synthesizers  as 
London's  progressive  Asian  artists 
demonstrate  the  products  of  their 
open  minds.  Tracks  by  The  Milky 
Bar  Kid,  K-Ascendant,  and  others 
transcend  current  fads  and  tie  the 
cerebral  to  the  visceral.  Now  that's 
the  future  of  music. 

MIKE  DOHERTVyj 
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High  in  the  Liquid  Sky 


[a  Chef  In  Loye 

I A  Chef  In  Love  will  inevitably  be  compared  to  Gabriel 
I  Axel's  Babette's  Feast:  both  are  about  French  chefs 
I  whose  meals  bring  people  together.  Fortunately,  Geor- 
I  gian  director  Nana  Djordjadze's  film,  nominated  for  a 
I  Best  Foreign  Language  Film  Oscar  last  year,  moves  at 
la  much  faster  pace.  The  second  half  of  Babette  gets 
I  lost  in  food  images,  butC/ief,  despite  its  flaws,  remaais 
I  dramatically  interesting  all  the  way  through. 
I  A  Chef  In  Love  offers  more  than  slow  panningshotsof 
I  huge  cakes,  fish  and  fowl;  it's  about  a  chef  in  love — ^with 
I  a  woman,  and  withltis  art.  He  is  Pascal  Ichak  (play»j 
I  wonderfully  by  Pierre  Richard)  —  chef,  opera  tenor, 
Itraveller,  and  author  in  1920s  Georgia.  (We're  not 

■  talking  Rhett  Butler  territory  here;  this  Georgia  is  an 
lex-Soviet  state  that  borders  on  Turkey  and  Iran.) 

I  The  story  begins  in  modem  Paris,  where  art  exhibi- 
I  tor  Anton  (Jean-Yves  Gautier)  befriends  Pascal's  niece 

■  (Micheline  Presle).  She  gives  him  her  uncle's  unpub- 
llished  autobiography,  which  reveals  Pascal's  long  affair 
I  with  Anton's  mother.  Princess  Cecilia  Abachidze  (Nino 
liCirtadze).  In  flashback,  the  film  details  their  lives 
I  together  as  they  settle  in  Tbilisi,  where  Pascal  opens 
I  his  own  French  restaurant,  the  New  Eldorado.  But  the 
I  Red  Army  sweeps  into  the  country,  and  Pascal's  old 

■  enemy  Sigmund  (Temour  Kamkrhadze),  now  an  of- 
I  ficer,  takes  over  the  restaurant.  Infatuated  v/ith  Cecilia, 
I  he  forces  her  to  marry  him — and,  apparently,  bear 
I  Anton  by  him — to  save  Pascal. 

I  Pascal —  both  in  Richard's  performance  and  in  the 
I  written  creation  itself — carries  the  film,  especially  the 

■  first  half.  Richard  convincingly  imbues  him  with  the 
I  obsessive  tendencies  of  a  culinary  genius,  and  later,  the 
I  pitiful  isolation  of  a  man  who  has  lost  everything  he  has 
I  lived  for. 

I  The  rest  of  the  characters,  however,  are  not  as 
I  believable.  The  problem  with  Anton  is  that  you  don't 
I  get  to  know  him;  he  is  a  middle-aged  painting  exhibi- 
I  tor  who  witnessed  his  mother's  murder  as  a  child,  and 
I  that's  it.  Cecilia,  as  played  by  former  journalist  Kirtadze, 
I  is  a  bit  inconsistent.  As  Pascal  works  in  his  kitchen,  she 
[suddenly  complains  that  she's  unhappy  with  him — 
I  that  she's  sick  of  being  his  "little  dog"  while  he  devotes 
I  himself  completely  to  his  restaurant.  Yet  there  hasn't 
I  been  any  evidence  of  her  unhappiness  so  far — she  has 
I  just  been  smiling  along  with  him  in  scenes  of  merri- 
I  ment.  Sigmund,  meanwhile,  functions  mainly  as  the 
I  melodramatic  villain,  as  something  to  get  in  the  lovers' 

■  way — but  he  does  his  job,  and  the  outcome  arouses 
I  much  pity  for  Pascal  and  Cecilia. 

I  But  A  Chef  In  Love  has  many  delightful  moments  too, 
land  brings  a  modest,  unpretentious  feel  that  works  in 
I  its  favour.  Some  will  find  the  anticlimactic  (even  am- 
I  biguous)  ending  unsatisfying,  but  the  film  has  an  enter- 
I  taining  story,  and  a  worthy  performance  from  Richard. 
I  And  don't  forget  the  food. 

JEFFREY  COTTRILL 


BY  MANDRA  ZUCCHINI 

Kids,  it's  time  to  brush  up  on  your 
classic  cult  movies.  On  Saturday, 
Nov.  22,  at  midnight,  grab  one  of 
your  creepy  little  friends  and  scoot 
down  to  the  Famous  Players  Hol- 
lywood Theatre.  That  is  where 
Rothmans'  After  Dark  Series  is 
presentinginstallment  numbertwo, 
the  classic  eighties  flick  Liquid 
Sky. 

Z,/(7M/W5^y  was  realized  in  1982 
by  a  group  of  twisted  and  talented 
girls  with  some  severely  juicy  im- 
aginations. SlavaTsukermanisthe 
producer  director,  Anne  Carlisle 
(Desperately  Seeking  Susan)  is 
oneofthe  films  writers'  andplays 
the  dual  role  of  Margaret/Jimmy, 
and  the  cast  is  rounded  out  by 
Paula  E.  Sheppard  and  Bob  Brady. 

The  plot  is  hal  f  B-mo  vie.  aquar- 
ler  sci-fi,  and  the  rest  fell  out  of  the 
blender.  Smack-addicted  aliens 
discover  heroin  in  a  Manhattan 
apartment  and,  while  they  hang 
out,  they  also  discover  sex  and 
decide  they  like  that  much  better. 
Margaret  (Carlisle)  is  the  aliens 
vehicle  to  achieve  'orgasm,'  and 
when  Margaret's  lovers  climax, 
they  arc  also  reduced  to  nothing 
(actually,  it  looks  more  like  the 
incredible,  shrinking  tin  foil). 
Margaret  begins  to  believe  she 
has  a  new  power,  and  in  her  words, 
"I'm  nobody's  victim. ..this  pussy 
has  teeth." 

Liquid  Sky  definitely  has  the 
spray-cheese  quality  required  of 
all  cult  films,  but  this  is  near  tripled 


Anne  Carlisle  (centre)  flies  the  Liquid  Sky  for  the  elusive  heroin  orgasm 


by  the  addition  of  the  new- wave, 
punk,junkie,electrobeat  dancing 
fools  that  litter  the  screen.  Carlisle 
herscl  f  has  some  of  the  best  eight- 
ies brand  make-up  seen  in  a  long 
time,  and  oh,  those  outfits.  It  has  to 
be  seen  to  be  recalled  (shudder, 
twitch).  The  acting  isn't  the  stuff 
of  Oscars  although  some  moments, 
such  as  Carlisle's  monologue  as 
the  film  nears  closure,  arc  incred- 
ibly intcn.sc.  Other  important  cult 
film  factors  present  include:  noto- 
riously bad  soundtrack  music,  les- 


bianism mixed  with  suggested  bi- 
sexuality  and  general 
homoeroticism,  dead  bodies,  retri- 
bution, voyeurism,  and  unexplained 
phenomenon,  such  as  the  continu- 
ing career  of  that  Thee  guy  from 
the  Cosby  Show. 

Liquid  Sky  plays  with  notions 
of  revenge  and  weaves  a  web  of 
sexual  violence  and  abuse  into  the 
plot.  It  maps  the  boundaries  of 
human  tolerance  and  perversity, 
coming  up  for  air  only  to  set  up  for 
the  next  bizarre  sequence.  Shake 


your  booty  out  to  see  it,  and  after- 
ward you  can  hound  Cariisle,  who 
will  be  in  attendance,  so  you  can 
ask  her  what  kind  of  sick  mind 
thought  thisoneup. 


FREE  TICKETS!!! 

Come  down  to  44.  St.  George 
1o  win  tickets  to  this  Saturday's 
(Nov.  22)  midnight  screening  of 
Liquid  Sky  at  the 
Hollywood  Theatre. 


Pinter  comes  home  to  the  Lab 


Back  by  popular  demand  it's 
PintcrTime.  On  Saturday,  Nov. 
1 5,  the  Bushwack  production  of 
Harold  Pinter's  The  Homecom- 
ing debuted  at  the  Lab  Theatre 
on  Britain  Street.  Directed  by 
Duncan  Armstrong,  Pinter's 
classic,  about  a  woman  and  her 
husband  returning  to  her  dys- 
functional family  aftcra  six  year 
absence,  comes  to  lile  with  an 
experienced  cast  that  includes 
Morgan  Bateman  as  Ruth,  Kevin 
Virtue  as  her  husband  Teddy, 
Jon  Jordan  as  her  brother  Lenny, 
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John  Mencarelli  as  her  uncle  Sam, 
Jason  Robins  as  her  youngest 
brother  Joey,  and  Henry  Roth  as 
her  father 
Max. 

The  Lab 
Theatre,  a  30 
by  40- foot 
space  with 
bare  black 
walls,  creates 
an  atmos- 
phere of  inti- 
macy be- 
tween the  au- 
dience and  the 
actors.  The  50 
seats  are  lined 
around  the 
south  end  of 
the  room  while 
the  Spartan  set 
is  laid  out  directly  on  the  lloor  at 
the  north  end.  The  set  of  old 
couches  and  dilapidated  furni- 


Written  in  1966, 
The  Homecoming 
still  has  relevance 
today  and  is 
still  a  striking 
visual  production. 


The  Homecoming 
Until  Nov.  30 
The  Lab 


ture  captures  the  dinginess  of 
the  living  room  of  the  family  flat 
in  working  class  London. 

The  first 
scene  begins 
with  an  argu- 
ment between 
Lenny  and  his 
father  Max. 
Lenny's  cal- 
culated insults 
and  his  fa- 
ther's indig- 
nant angry 
complaints  re 
veal  their 
long-standing 
aggravation 
towards  each 
other.  As 
other  mem- 
bers of  the 
family  return  home  from  work, 
they  arc  confronted  by  Max's 
bittercomplaints.  Later  that  night. 


into  this  snake's  nest  Ruth  arrives 
with  her  husband. 

There  are  some  fine  perform- 
ances. Much  of  the  cast  has  per- 
formedextensively  in  plays,  mov- 
ies, and  television.  Henry  Roth 
stands  out  as  the  cantankerous 
father  and  Jon  Jordan  captivates 
as  the  sleazy  Lenny.  And  the 
costumes  blend  nicely  into  the  set; 
the  ostentatious  foppery  of  Lenny 
and  the  vanity  of  Teddy's  chic 
outfits  offset  the  drab  used  cloth- 
ing of  the  family. 

Although  written  in  l966,7"/if 
Homecoming  still  has  relevance 
today  and  is  still  a  striking  visual 
production.  The  play  illustrates 
the  raw  con  fusion  of  modern  fam- 
ily  life  at  the  end  of  the  20th 
century,  when  families  are  dis- 
solving faster  than  ever  before, 
when  half  of  marriages  end  in 
divorce,  and  abuse  cases  fill  the 
newspapers. 
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We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  15  vears. 


WHY  PAY  $2.50  COVER? 
GET  ON  THE  GUEST  LIST  AND  PAY  $1 .00  COVER! 
CALL  YOUR  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE: 


faculty  of  Etvgitieering 

J<Ar»iy 

630-2862 

Innit  College 

MayiMm 

599-9951 

Hew  Collese 

Prijka 

242-6707 

University  College 

Akshay 

599-2153 

Viclofia  College 

Melissa 

599-4822 

Woodtwofth  College 

Al 

925-1411 

STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  FOR  GUEST 
LIST  I^VICES  AT  THE  FOLLOVYINS  COLLEGES: 

^*\."'tmmanucl,  Erindalc,  KiW«,  Regis, 
^JfeaorborougK,  St.  Michael'*,  TVinity,  Wyclitfe. 

.i^LL  NATAtlCTO  INQUIRE:  (416)  408-2646 


1/2  Block  E.  Of  Bathurst  Subway 

Movie  Lis(ir<QS  •  Fnday.  No«.21  -  Ttiutsday  Nov.27 

715  Mabotosi(Bi 

915  In  The  Company  Ot  Men 

(PGl 

^  30  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show(Mi 

Sat  n 
7:15  Maborosi  i«) 
9;  15  In  The  Company  01 

MeniPGi 
"  30  The  Rocky  Horror 

Picture  Show  i«) 

Sun. 

•  30  Drowning  In  Dreams  (Wi 
3  00  Macorosi  m 


(Toroito  RmI  Asian  imemalionall 
5;00  Generasian  X  Prooram 
Includes  Sandra  Oh's  Cowgirl 
7:00  Sunsets 
9:00  Automatic  Writing 

MOB.M 

7:15  Drowning  In  Dreams  iw) 
9.00  Chasing  Amy  (aai 
Tm*1S 

7:1S  Drowning  In  Dreams  vk) 
9:00  Fire(«>i 

Wad.  S« 

715Microcosmos  ifi 
9  00  Contact  (Pffl 

Tban.X7 

7  00  Gummo  (R) 
9:00  U  Turn  (R) 


> 
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\m\M&  ti  what  goes  on 


Stars  shine  at  Diabolo's 

This  Thursday  night  (Nov.  20)  at  Diabolos  you  can 
sit  back  and  watch  the  stars  shine.  An  event  called 
A  Handful  of  Stars  is  being  held  to  benefit  the  U  of 
T  food  bank.  The  evening  promises  lots  of  cultural 
stories  and  music  by  students  and  groups  such  as 
the  Fletcher  Vale  drummers,  the  Vietnamese 
Student's  Society,  Samer  Singh  Chauhan,  the 
West  Indians  Students  Association,  Mark 
Weinstock,  Jory  Nash,  and  the  Rainbow  Web 
featuring  Gwendolyn  Grey. 

"The  idea  behindA  Handful  Of  Stars\s  to  create 
a  sense  of  community  at  U  of  T  by  bringing 
together  the  smaller  cultural  communities  here," 
says  event  organizer  Tamar  Kagan.  "It's  a  relaxed 
environment-really  intimate  and  fun." 

A  five  dollar  minimum  donation  and/or  a  can  of 
non-perishable  food  must  bepresetned  for  admis- 
sion. All  money  received  will  be  donated  to  the  U 
of  T  foodbank.  The  doors  will  open  at  7:30  p.m 
and  the  event  will  start  at  8:00  p.m. 

This  n'  that 

Tonight  (Nov.  20)  at  7:00p.m,  the  Hart  House 
Film  Board  presents  a  screening  of  the  independ- 
ent film  works  of  students  and  alumni  in  the  Hart 
House's  Music  Room...  LGBTOUT  (Lesbians, 
Gays,  Bisexuals  and  Transgendered  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto)  welcomes  you  to  an  evening  with 
renegade  author  Todd  Klinck  this  Friday  (Nov. 
21)  at  the  International  Student  Centre  (33  St. 
George),  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Klinck  will  be 
reading  from  his  new  book  Tacones.  Admission  Is 
Pay-What-You-Can . . .  the  Hangar  plays  host  to 
kennel  districtandsuperGARAGE  tonight  (Nov. 
20)...  and  tonight  at  the  El  Mocombo,  come  bear 
witness  to  the  dawn  of  a  brand  new  era.  Skull  Geek 
Records,  home  to  such  Toronto  indie  stalwarts  as 
Slowgun,  Pecola,  Secret  Agent,  and 
Smallmouth  will  be  committing  the  first  known 
act  of  label-cide  at  the  Death  of  Skull  Geek 
show,  with  all  of  the  aforementioned  bands  on 
hand  to  pay  their  respects.  But  don't  fret — 
former  founding  Geek  Phil  Klygo  is  using  the 
occasion  to  give  birth  to  his  latest  venture,  Teen- 
age U.S.A.  Records,  ensuring  the  survival  of 
Toronto  indie  noise  culture  beyond  the  new  mil- 
lennium. 


New  World  •  Until  Dec.  7  •  Tarragon  Theatre  ^- 


BY  SARAH  MCMULLIN 


Timechanges  everything,  includingpeopleand  val- 
ues. When  the  seven  characters  fromA'evv  World  gel 
together  on  Vancouver  Island's  China  Beach,  that  is 
exactly  what  happens.  The  play,  directed  by  Colin 
Taylor  and  written  by  John  Murrell,  deals  with  the 
relationships  between  the  seven  related  characters, 
their  searches  for  new  meaning  and  the  conflicts  that 
result. 

New  World  centres  on  Bet  (Diana  Leblanc),  a 
somewhat  crotchety  old  woman  from  the  U.K.; 
sensing  that  her  options  there  as  an  artist  are  limited, 
she  immigrates  to  Canada.  She  joins  her  brother  Bob 
(Graham  Harley)  in  a  quest  to  find  new  meaning  for 
her  life  and  to  try  something  different.  Her  efforts, 
however,  prove  Unsuccessful. 

Bet  is  very  similar  to  Shirley  MacLaine  in  some 
respects  -  for  example,  when  talking  about  why  she 
came  to  the  island,  she  describes  the  earthquakes  in 
the  area  as  events  where  she  will  be  transformed  and 
transported  into  another  place.  Caria  (Satori  Shakoor), 
however,  from  Los  Angeles,  is  the  ultimate  showgirl, 
a  regal  queen  that  always  craves  the  spotlight.  She 
cannot  adjust  to  Canadian  culture  and  therefore 


decides  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  three  days.  And  then 
there  is  Peter  (Jason  Cadieux),  a  would-be  poet  and 
photographic  apprentice  with  Bob.  He  is  from  British 
Columbia  and  has  that  carefree,  so-what  attitude  that 
many  Canadians  have  (or  are  supposed  to  have, 
anyway).  Rounding  out  the  group  is  Jean  (Philip 
Akin),  Bob's  Quebecois  companion  and  live-in  do- 
mestic; Larry  (Richard  Clarkin),  Carla's  British  hus- 
band and  brother  to  Bet  and  Bob;  and  Linda  ( Karen 
Glave),  Carla's  daughter.  Much  strife  arises  be- 
tween the  three  cultures,  resulting  in'much  tension 
and  conflict  within  the  whole  group. 

John  Murrell  must  be  commended  for  his  excellent 
use  of  language  in  New  World  -it  is  very  sophisti- 
cated and  lightly  sprinkled  with  references  to  The 
Teinpesl,  Shakespeare's  final  work.  In  a  somewhat 
cynical  fashion,  Murrell  uses  some  very  cleverlines 
to  get  his  point  across  to  the  audience.  However,  he 
puts  forth  a  rather  hopeless  and  empty  worldview, 
one  which  seems  to  say  that  if  something  doesn't 
work,  move  on  and  everything  will  change.  In  reality , 
though,  things  stay  the  same  and  the  characters  that 
have  problems  go  back  to  their  old  lives  back  home. 
The  cycle  continues. 


Urban  Circle 
PROGRESS 

Independent 
When  three  members  of  a  band  have  decided 
to  move  on  m  life  and  experiences,  it  must 
tell  you  someihi  ng  of  the  quali  ty  of  the  band. 
Did  this  faze  Urban  Circle?  iNot  in  the 
slightest — instead,  they  decided  to  use  a 
Mac  to  fill  in  the  instru  ments  that  were  gone. 
Progress  is  short  and  eclectic  in  nature. 
Ranging  from  pop  to  what  they  think  is  a 
foray  into  elcclronica,  Urban  Circle  cannot 
decide  what  genre  they  want  to  be  associ- 
ated with.  However,  choosing  one  might 
help  them  create  a  decent  album  instead  of 
.something  that  sounds  like  my  kid  cousin 
made.  Urban  Circle  has  not  yet  mastered 
vocal  and  instrumental  harmonies, resulting 
in  some  very  jarnng  choruses  that  do  not 
make  the  listener  very  happy.  If  you  would 
like  to  be  happy,  avoid  this  album. 

AMIELBLAJCHMAN 

Two  Thirds  Water 
GLASS  BOTTOM  BOAT 

Independent 
Two  Thirds  Water  are  interesting.  Songs 
range  from  mid-tempo  melodrama  tracks 
such  as  "This  Morning,"  to  rockers  like  "The 
Harley  Song"  and  "Submarine,"  to  the  amus- 
ing hillbilly  twang  of  "Shiny  Big  and  Red." 
The  album  constantly  shifts  between  moods, 
ending  with  a  very  Pavement-inspired  jam, 
but  each  shift  is  smooth,  and  the  lyrics  are 
inspired  and  catchy.  Overall,  song  arrange- 
ments alter  just  as  much  as  feel,  with  some 
bare-bones  acoustic/bass/drum  tunes,  offset 
by  highly  structured ,  complex  efforts.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  ti  mes  that  a  mixed-bag  selec- 
tion of  songs  works. 

KEITH  CARMAN 

Hot 

(  •  )  i 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


Well,  that  deal ... 


just  got  better! 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™You  will  SAVE  50% 


www.viarail.ca 


Here  are  some  sample  fares: 


FROM 

TORONTO 

TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$  55.64 

$47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  off  tH©  rsgular  VIA  economy  fare  for 
the  "student  fare',  and  50%  off  lor  the  "6  pak"  based  on  a  8-lrip  purchase.  A  vatid  ISIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  and  certain  nestricttons  may  apf)^. 


ISIC  stands  for  ttie  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15-minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details, 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rsil 

at366-8411. 


Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


available  at 

f  iJIRAVEL  CUTS 

The  Student  Travel  experts 

1 87  College  St.    31 3  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir 
q7q-2406  977-6272 

^  www.travelcuts.eom 


]  4      THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 
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Men's  hockey 
respectable  on  the  road 

A  loss  and  a  tie  don't  add  up  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  strong  defensive 
effort  that  the  U  of  T  men 's  hockey  team  came  up  with  agai  nst  McGill 
and  Ottawa  this  past  weekend. 

The  Blues  forced  the  nation's  ninth-ranked  Redmen  to  overtime 
be  fore  losing  3-2  on  Fri  day ,  and  then  held  the  Gee  Gees  to  a  2-2  draw 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

U  of  Thead  coach  Darren  Lowe  saw  some  positive  signs  from  his 
young  team  during  the  trip.  "We  made  a  commitment  to  be  more 
physical,  and  a  better  commitment  to  defence. . .  This  weekend  was 
agood  sign  for  the  future,  and  I  just  hope  that  the  players  will  continue 
to  play  the  way  they  did,"  he  said. 

If  there  is  one  thing  Lowe  would  like  his  team  to  improve  on,  it's 
their  play  with  the  man  ad  vantage. 

"The  one  thing  no  w  that  we  have  to  do  i  s  start  scoring  on  our  power 
play.  Our  power  play  has  not  been  great  for  us.  We've  had  a  lot  of 
opportunities  and  moved  the  puck  around  well,  but  we  just  haven't 
finished." 

The  Blues'  record  is  now  3-4- 1 ,  and  their  seven  points  place  them 
second  in  theOU  A  Mid  East  division  behind  the  defending  national 
champi  on  Guelph  Gryphons. 

This  weekend,  Toronto  plays  two  important  home  games  at 
Varsity  Arena  against  divisionalrivalsQueen's  (on  Friday)  and  RMC 
(on  Saturday).  Both  games  start  at  7:30  p.m. 

BARKY  RIZ 

Swimmers  gear  up  for 
Ontario  Invitational 

The  fall  part  of  the  swimming  season  comes  to  a  close  this  weekend 
as  U  off  hosts  the  Ontario  Invitational. 

Ail  but  one  of  the  Ontario  universities  in  the  league,  as  well  as 
McGill  and  UQTR  from  Quebec,  will  send  their  swimmers  to  this 
meet  to  tune  up  for  the  competitive  season  which  starts  in  January. 

Half  of  the  nation's  top  1 0  swim  teams  in  both  the  men's  and  the 
women's  categories  are  from  this  groupof  schools,  so  the  invitational 
promises  to  be  a  small  preview  of  how  they  match  up  against  each 
other.  The  Blues  are  once  again  one  of  the  contenders,  as  defenders 
of  the  national  women's  championship.  They  were  also  last  year's 
men'sbronze  medallists. 

The  meet  should  feature  a  lot  of  national  team  athletes  and  at  the 
very  least  will  include  two  Olympians,  McMaster' s  Joanne  Malar  and 
U  of  T' s  very  own  Julie  Howard.  All  action  takes  place  at  the  Athletic 
CentreOlympic  Pool,  with  the  women  starting  at  1 1 :30in  the  morning 
and  the  men  starting  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 


SludiNil  one-wav  fart 


U.  of  T.  to  Montreal! 

U.  oft  to  Kingston  ^25.00 
U.ofT.  to  St.  Catharines  ^14.35 
U.  oft  to  Peterborough  ^13.00 

Applicable  taxes  extra. 

Ask  about  Ten  Trip  Student  Booklets*  with  savings  up  to 
40%  off  the  regular  one-way  fare.  *Limited  Destinations. 
Valid  student  card  must  be  presented  at  time  of  purchase. 
For  schedule  and  fare  information  call 
416-393-7911  or  1-800-461-7661 

All  departures  from  Bay  St.  Terminal. 


trentway-wagar 


INTRAMURALnofes 

for  the  week  ending  Nov.  15 


COED  STANDINGS 
BASKETBALL 


Division  A  GP  W 
Pharmacy  A  6  6 
Sl<ule  6 
OlSE  6 
New  I  6 
Woodsworth  6 
PT/OT  6 
ROCSAUT  6 
New  Gnus  6 


T  D  FTP 
0  0  0  12 


UTM  1 
Innis 
Woods 

ICE  HOCKEY 


4  1    3  0  0  0  2 

5  0  4  0  1  0  -1 
4  0  3   0   1    0  -1 


New 
U.C. 


5  2  1  0  2  0  2 
4   2   10   10  0 


Division  lll-BGPW   L  T  D  F  TP 


1  1 
0  1 
0  1 


GP  W   L  T  D  FTP 


Meds 

OlSE/G/S 

Scarb 

Pharm/PHE 

Erindale 

Law 

Victoria 


0  0  0  10 

0  0  0  10 

0  0  0  8 

0  0  0  8 

0  0  0  6 

0  0  0  4 


Air  Balls 
Innis  Guns 
Meds 
Woods  C 
MBA 
UTM  C 
ROCSAUT I 


0  0  10 
0  0  10 
0  8 
0  6 
0  4 
0  3 
0  2 


Commerce  II 6  0  5  0   1   0  -1 


10   0   1      ICE  HOCKEY 


Division  B  GP  W  L  T  D  FTP 


Trinity  6 
Pharmacy  B  6 


Innis 
PHE 
U.C. 
Law 

Vic/Music 


0  12 
0  8 


MEN'S  STANDINGS 


0  1 
0 


1  1 

0  2 


1  0 
0 


BASKETBALL 


WOMEN'S  STANDINGS 


BASKETBALL 


Division  I    GP  W   L  T  D  F  TP 


Pharmacy 

PHE 

Victoria 

UTM  1 

Scarb  A 

OlSE 

Medicine 


0  12 
0  8 


Division 
Scarb  A 
Law  I 
SMC  A 
Skule  A 
Victoria 
New  1 
PHE 
Thnity 
Grads 
UTM  A 
Dents  DrillersS 
Law  II  5 


GP  W 
6  5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 


0  0 


D  FTP 
0  0  10 
0  8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Division  ll-AGP  W   L  T  D  F  TP 


St.  Hilda's     6   2   4  0  0  0  4 


Innis 


6   14  0   10  1 


Division  II  GP  W  L 

PT/OT          6  6  0 

Engineering  6  5  1 

Dentistry      6  3  2 

Woodsworth  6  3  2 

U.C.            6  3  2 

Pharmacy  B  6  1  5 

UTM  2         6  14 


T  D  FTP 
0  0  0  12 
0  0  10 


Blues  Bros.  5 

Pharmacy  A  5 

Toronto  5 

Architecture  5 

UTM  B  4 

Woods  4 

Rehab  4 


0  0  0  10 
0  0  0  10 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  2 


0  6 

0  4 

0  2 

0  1 

0  0 


Skule  B 


4  0  2  0  2  0-2 


Division  ll-BGP  W   L  T  D  F  TP 


VOLLEYBALL 


GP  W  L  TO  FTP 


PT/OT 
Scarb  A 
SMC 

St.  Hilda's 

Meds 

New 

Victoria 

U.C. 

Pharmacy 


Meds  6 

Dents  6 
SMC  B-Boyz6 

Vic  Tories  6 

KCUTSA  6 

Scarb  B  5 

Innis  5 


0 
0 

0  0 
0  1 


0  0  12 
0  0  12 
0  6 
0  5 
0  5 
0  2 
0  0 


Division  lll-AGPW  L  T  D  FTP 

Commerce    6  6  0  0  0  0  12 

ROCSAUT  16  5  1  0  0  0  10 

Pharmacy  B  6  4  1  0  1  0  7 

Victoria        5  2  3  0  0  0  4 

Meds  B        6  2  3  0  1  0  3 

Knox            5  1  4  0  0  0  2 


whether  you 

enjoy 
swimming, 
ballroom  dancing, 
or 

strength  training 

there's  a  dip  here 
for  everyone 


/)lCtive@UofT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTa  ATHLETIC  CENTRE 

55  HARBDHD  STREET  VI/WW^.UTORDNTO.CA/DAR 


Division  I    GP  W  L  T  D  F  TP 

Eng  A  5  4  1  0  0  0  8 

UTM  1  5  3  1  1  0  0  7 

PHE  Ninjas   4  2  1  1  0  0  5 

Woods  A      5   1  2  2  0  0  4 


Scarb  A 


5  0  5  0  0  0  0 


8      Division  ll-AGP  W   L  T  D  FTP 


MBAces  5 
Maple  Laws  5 
Pharmacy  5 
Scarb  B  5 
SMC  B  5 
UTM  2  5 


0  0  10 

2  0  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0  0 

2  2   0  0 

3  10  0 


Division  ll-BGP  W  L  T  D  FTP 
Skule  B  660000  12 
Med  Wings  6  4  2  0  0  0  8 
New^  Gnus  6  1  5  0  0  0  2 
Vic  Scarlet    5   1   3  0  0  1  2 


Division  lll-AGPW 
Architecture  5  3 
Eng  C  5  3 

PHE  C  5  3 
Law^  Just  Ice  5  2 
Music  5  1 


T  D  FTP 

10  17 

0  0  0  6 

0  0  0  6 

0  0  0  4 

10  13 


Division  lll-BGPW  L  T  D  F  TP 
Scarb  C  4202006 
SMC  C  4202006 
Rehab  5  2  2  10  0  5 
Trin  4   11110  2 

U.C.  Hanson  5   1    4  0  0  0  2 

Division  IVGPW   L  TD  FTP 


Scarb  R 

SGS  PC 

OlSE/UT 

Dentistry 

Eco/lnnis 

Woods 

Meds  D 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  1  1 

0  0  2 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


5  0  4  0   0   1  0 


Division  V  GP  W  L  T  D  F  TP 

Aerospace    5  5  0  0  0  0  10 

SGS  Meds    6  5  1  0  0  0  10 

VicCanucks  6  3  3  0  0  0  6 

SMC  C-Men  5   1  2  0  2  0  0 


Trin 


5   0  4   0  0   1  0 


VOLLEYBALL 


Division  I 
UTM  A 
Victoria 
Scarb  A 
Skule  A 
U.C.  A 


GP  W 
6  6 
6  5 
8  4 
6  4 
6  2 


L 

0 
1  0 


T  D  FTP 
0   0  0  12 


PLAYOFF  SCORES  AND  SCHED- 
Ul^ 

COED  ULTIMATE 
Quarterfinals:Woodswonh  10.  Phar- 
macy 6;  Medicine  II 6,  Medicine  1 4;Go 
Physics  9,  UC  2;  Trinity  9.  Eng  I'm 
With  .  7 

SemifinaLs:  Woodsworth  10,  Medi- 
cine-II  8;  Go  Physics  9,  Trinity  0 
Final:  Go  Physics  9  Woodsworth  7 

COEDVOLLEYBALL 
QuarterrinaIs:Pharmacy  def.  PHE2- 
0(1 1-1. S,  15-9, 15-2); SMCdef  PT/OT 
A  2-0(15-1 1.  15-9);  Shanksters  def. 
Phannacy  2-0(  1 5-9, 15-11 );  Pharmacy 
A  def  Medicine 2-0 (15-6, 15-7) 
Semi-rinals  (today  at  Sports  Gym,  8 
p.m.):  Pharmacy  C  vs.  SMC;  Phar- 
macy A  vs.  Shanksiers 
Final  (today  at  Sports  Gym,  9:30pm) 

WOMEN'S  SOCCER 
Quarterrmals:PT/OT2,SMC0:  Phar- 
macy 2,  Meds  0;  Scarborough  3,  New/ 
Trinity  0; 

UTM  def.  Law  (default) 
Semifinals:  UTM  (Erindale)  vs.  PT/ 
OT;  Pharamacy  vs.  Scarborough 

WOMENSTOUCH  FOOTBALL 
Semifinals  :Scarborough  18,  Meds  6; 
SMC  19,  Pharmacy  0 
Final  :Scafborough  20,  Pharmacy  A  7 

WOMEN'SFIELD  HOCKEY 
Final:Erindalc  def.  Scarborough 

MEN'SSOCCER 
Division  1 

QuarlerfinaLs:SMC2,  LawO;  Erindale 
2,  Meds  0 

Semi-Hnals:  SGS  vs.  Erindale;  SMC 
vs.  Scarborough 
Division  11 

Quarterfmals:Law  l,SMC0;MBA2, 
Grads  111;  Dentistry  5,  Pharmacy  0 
Semi-flnaLs:  Mech  Eng  vs.  MBA; 
Dentistry  vs.  Law 
Division  111 

Seminnals:Civil  PreTniers4,  Panthers 

0 

Final  (Saturday  at  2:30pm  -  Varsity 
Sladium):Civil  Preiniers  vs.  SMCor 
Woodsworth 


Division  ll-AGP  W 


Pharmacy  A  6 
Meds  C  6 
UTM  B  4 
Pharmacy  B  6 
Eng  B  5 


T  D 


0  10 
0  7 
0  7 
0  4 

FTP 
0  9 


Division  ll-BGP  W   L  T  D  F  TP 


Law  4 
Scarb  B  3 
SMC  III  5 
Victoria  7 
Pharmacy  C  2 
Meds  B  4 


MEN'SRUGBY 
Quarterfinals:  Skule 
Scarborough  7 


B  24, 


MEN '  S  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 
Division  I 

Finals  (Best  of  threc):Game  1  -  UTM 
Erindale  13, Scarborough  l2;Gaine2- 
Scarborough  def.  UTM  (default); 
Game  3  -  UTM  14.  Scarborough  12 
(UTM  Erindale  wins  series  2- 1 ) 
Division  II 

Finals  (Best  of  three):Garne  I  -  Phar- 
macy 31,  La  w-ng  Bombers  18;  Came  2 
-  Pharmacy  32,  Law-ng  Bombers  0 
(Pharmacy  wins  .series  2-0) 


Feed  your  head  at  school 
Feed  your  appetite 
at  Bistro  422 

Moil.  1/2  price  Nachos  •  Wed.  &  Sim.  l.Sc  Vi  inju's 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
\  Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  •  Blowdry  not  included 


Thursday,  Nov.  20, 1997 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads,  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  oi  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


B  AHA' I  FAITH 
Public  talks  on  the  Baha'  i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


LGBTOUT 
Lesbains,Gay,Bisexuals,Trangendered 
of  U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for  info.: 
Social  events  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  coffee  & 
Fri.  social).  Support  groups,  Media 
Collective,  &  the  Queer  Resistance! 
Lgbout@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto,ca/groups/ 
Igbout 


Helpwanted 


STUDENT  ARCHITECT 

To  interpret  existing  floor  plan  for  an 
established  cafe.  Not  new  plans  -  just 
copy  existing  model.  Contact  Veronicaor 
Ashley  at  5 1 5-7274or697-7 1 26. 

ACCOMPLISHED  WRITER 

Required  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
social  science  manuscript  forpublication. 
Please  respond  to  Box  220,  Station  'F', 
Toronto,  M4Y2L4. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

For  Medical  Research  Study.  Healthy, 
non-smoker  >  35  yrs.  Required  to  take  an 
oral  medication  x  8  weeks  with  2  study 
dayson  aThus.  or  Fri.  8-3.  TOTAL$400. 
For  more  info,  call  Laurie  (4  i  6)  323-6400 
ext.  4480. 


DIABETIC  VOLUNTEERS 

Needed  for  Medical  Research  Study. 
Insulin  dependent  diagnosed  within  the 
last  8  years,  otherwise  healthy,  <  40  yrs. 
Tues.  or  Wed.  8-2  for  a  total  of  4  days 
only.  $100  per  day.  For  more  info,  call 
Laurie  (416)  323-6400  ext.  4480. 


FEMALE  VOLUNTEERS 

Needed  for  Medical  Research  Study. 
Healthy,  non-smoker  <  40  yrs  not  on 
BCP.  Tues.  or  Wed.  8-2  for  2  days  only. 
$100  per  day.  For  moreinfo.  call  Laurie 
(4 16)  3  23-6400  ext.  4480. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
WRAPPERS 

Creative  customer  service  oriented 
individuals,  locations — Downtown 
Toronto,  Mississauga.  Managers  to  $8.25/ 
hour + bonuses.  Wrappers  to  $7 . 1 5/hour. 
Full/Part  time,  December  1 -24.  416-536- 
5578. 


SKIERS  AND  BOARDERS 
WANTED 

Collingwood  private  ski  club  requires 
volunteers  to  assist  in  race  crew  program 
on  weekends,  in  exchange  for  free  ski 
privileges.  Training  provided.  Beginners 
welcome.  Forinformationcall  (905)457- 
4900. 


EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebratingtenth anniversary!!!  Montreal, 
NYC,  New  Orleans...  Call  (41 6)928- 
3227  or  1-800-465-1532. 


PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

For  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians.  Fast,  easy, 
painless.  100% sterile.  Studentdiscount. 
Free  consultation.  Body  waxing  available. 
Highly  qualified,  certified  electrologist/ 
aesthetician.  Medical  Arts  Building,  170 
St.  George  St.,  Ste.  #922.  Universal 
Clinic  of  Electrolysis.  96 1  -8464. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rales. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6yearsexperience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's  964- 1714. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  Rates.  17  St.  Joseph  St.,  Suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expert  editing.  Excellentcredentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 
MEANINGLESS  AND  EMPTY? 

Toronto  Alliance  Church  -  A  Place  to 
Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet  God!  Sundays 
-  250  Manning  Ave.  703-82 1 1 . 

ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  & 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bring  your  research  and  we'  II  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  1  Oc/  word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 


TRAVEL  AND  TEACH 
ENGLISH 

In  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Europe. 
International  TESOL  Training  Centre 
offers  internationally  accredited  25  hour 
intensive  course  (eve/wknd.)  qualifying 
youtoteachEnglishabroad.  Next  Toronto 
course  Dec.  3  to  7  1997.  Graduates 
teaching  worldwide.  We  connect  you 
with  jobs.  1-800-344-6579.  Member 
BBB. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES  ^ 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  <fe'grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Computlow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS: 
CALL  979-2856  FOR  INFO. 


GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis, MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:4863908Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694-1660 
or605-4l93.  E-mailjfurfaro@idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

On  campusPREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $195.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 


EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin  4 16-696-7250. 

MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCHOOL 
BOUND? 

2.91  G.  P. A.  required  for  New  York 
medical  school !  2.77  G.  P.  A.  required  for 
San  Francisco  dental  school !  To  receive 
FREE  information  about  opportunities  for 
Canadian  Students  in  the  U.  S.,  send:  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to  GET  ME 
IN!  Station  R,  25  Cantertrot  Court, 
Thomhill,Ontario,l>U-7X7. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-99ll. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D,  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructoroffersfriendly.effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  born  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Erie 
at41 6-968-9849  for  details. 

BUSINESS  &  MBA  STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting,  marketing, 
auditing,  economics,  OB  &  design, 
management,  strategic  management. 
MBA's,  CA's&  CPA's.  Available  for 
help  &  tutoring.  Call  (4 1 6)963-8666. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL(4 1 6)532-31 17. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammar  check.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs.  

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  II  St. 
Joseph' s  St. ,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


EVENTS  CALENDAR 


Thurs.  Nov.  20 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30  p.m.,  Pendarves 
Room,  International  Student's  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

CARL  SKELTON  EXHIBITION  -  Now  through  Nov.  21.  Call  (416)  287-7176  for  info. 
The  Gallery,  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough,  1265  Military  Trail. 

Fri .  Nov.  21 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  Learning,  worship  & 
social  activities.  7  p.m.,  International  Students  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Mon.  Nov.  24 

JULIA  GREET  &  SKY  GILBERT  -  Discussion  on  "Should  we  give  up  the  dis/pleasures  of  the  margins?"  Room  1 79,  University 
College,  1 5  King's  CollegeCircle.  Event  will  be  followed  by  a  reception  in  Rm.  240  University  College.  Reception  sponsored  by 
theRainbowtriangle  Alumni  Association. 
OUT  ON  CAMPUS  -  A  presentation  by  David  Townsend,  with  Kathryn  Wickens  and  Maureen  Fitzgerald.  At  University  College 
Union,  79  St.  George  Street.  7:30-9:30.  FREE. 

Tues.  Nov.  25 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -  5  p.m.  Womyn's 
Centre,  49  St.  George  St. 

HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  A  Rememberance  Day  Special.  12:00  p.m. 
Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle.  FREE. 

Wed.  .  Nov.  26 

NUNS,  LAYWOMEN,  DONORS  &  GODESSES-  "The  Role  of  Women  in  Early  Buddhism",  with  speaker  Mr 
Peter  Skilling.  Organized  by  the  Buddhist  Student  Association.  All  welcome.  7-9  p.m..  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St.  FREE. 
JEWISH  ART  WANTED  -  Jewish  Campus  Services  is  looking  for  Jewish  University  &  College  student  artists 
to  display  work  for  festival.  Mar.  1  &  2  proposal  deadline:  Dec.l,  1997.  For  more  details  call  661-8925. 
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Football  supremacy  on  the  line 


UBC  and 
U  of  O  square 
off  in  33rd 
Vanier  Cup 

BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

If  you  caught  either  of  the  two 
semifinal  university  football  games 
on  television  last  Saturday  after- 
noon andi//7/aren'tafanofCIAU 
football,  then  perhaps  you  should 
be  watching  a  different  sport. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
SkyDome,  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Thundcrbirds  will 
face  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees  in  the 
33"'  edition  of  the  Vanier  Cup  to 
decide  the  national  champion. 

Both  of  the  semifinal  games 
had  what  fickle  sports  fan  say 
they  want  to  see  in  games — scor- 
ing, and  lots  of  it. 

UBC  will  be  making  its  fifth 
Cup  appearance  after  a  thrilling 
34-29  victory  over  the  Mount 
Allison  Mounties  in  the  Atlantic 
Bowl.  The  Thundcrbirds  were  led 
by  theirquarterback,  Shane  Ol.son, 
who  completed  l8of28passeslor 
402  yards.  He  passed  twice  for 
touchdowns  while  rushing  for  an- 
other. His  one-yard  plunge  in  the 
fourth  quarter  proved  to  be  the 
winning  score  as  it  put  his  team 
ahead  31-14.  Mount  Allison  scored 
two  majors  later  in  the  quarter,  the 
latter  coming  with  1:03  left,  but 
theircomeback  attempt  fell  short. 

Ottawa  earned  its  third  trip  to 
the  national  final  after  a  wild  44-37 
win  over  the  Waterloo  Warriors  in 


Saskatchewan  defeated  St.  Francis  Xavier  31-12  in  last  year's  Vanier  Cup. 


VANIER  CUP  mill  •  SATURDAY  AT  THE 
University  of  Ottawa 


Gee  Gees 
(6-2,  first  in  Ontario-Quebec  conference, 
ranked  first  in  CIAU  top  1 0) 


SKYDOME,  2:30  P.M. 
University  of  British  Columbia 
Jhijnderh'irds 
(5-2-1 ,  first  in  Canada  Vv'est  conference, 
ranked  second  in  CIAU  top  1 0) 


theChurchill  Bowl. The  Gee  Gees 
were  literally  carried  to  victory  by 
two  players,  receivers  Chris 
Evraire  and  Ousmane  Tounkara. 
Evraire  had  perhaps  the  game  of 
his  life,  scoring  fourtouchdowns, 
two  of  them  on  punt  returns  and 
the  other  two  on  passes  from 
quarterback  Phil  Cote.  His. second 
receiving  TD,  the  game  winner, 
broke  a  37-37  tic.  Tounkara  also 
had  a  punt  return  for  a  major  and 
scored  his  other  touchdown  on  the 
ground. 

Now  as  these  teams  prepare  to 
lock  up  for  the  first  time,  it  prob- 
ably won't  be  as  clo.sc  a  game  as 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and  paid  well  for 
their  involvement 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


the  semifinals. 

•UBC's  offensive  line  is  sea- 
soned and  large,  able  to  create 
gaps.  Whoever  is  running  for  the 
Thundcrbirds  should  find  holes  to 
break  through.  This  doesn't  bode 
well  for  an  Ottawa  team  which 
surrendered  nearly  400  rushing 
yards  to  Waterloo. 

•UBC's  line  should  also  give 
Olson  the  pass  protection  he  en- 
joyed against  the  Mounties.  How 
effective  will  the  Gee  Gees  be 
considering  they  didn't  have  to 
defend  against  the  pass  at  al  I  against 
the  running  Warriors? 

•Snow  made  the  field  slippery 
forOlC'Wa,  which  helped  Evraire 


Distinctly  Ozzie  Things  to  Do  in  the  Esse 


SrENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSTITUTE  (Floreace) 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts. 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  51,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONS  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
W/aterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 

ntial  South    in  victoria:  Weetin 


and  Tounkara  shake  off  the  Wa- 
terloo coverage  teams  and  rack  up 
so  many  yards  on  their  returns. 
This  Saturday,  however,  that  dy- 
namic duo  will  have  to  work  their 
magic  on  the  dry  turf  of  Sky  Dome. 
Evraire  and  Tounkara  will  prob- 
ably still  get  good  field  position  for 
theirteam,but  if  the  offence  can't 
convert,  they're  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  pace  with 
UBC's  high-powered  attack. 

The  Grey  Cup  game  was  a 
blow-out,  and  unfortunately,  prob- 
ably so  will  be  the  collegiate  final. 
Varsity  pick:  UBC  41,  Ottawa 
21. 


Write  Sports. 
Photograph 

Sports. 
Call  Ray@ 
979-2831 


g  the  12  Apostles  on  ttie 


re 


RETURN  AIRFARE 

from  Toronto  Melbourne 

starting  at 


Australia's  Essential  South  .. 

VICTORIA  is  for  backpacker's  who  want  to 
experience  it  all,  from  untamed  wilderness  and 
country  farm  life  to  world  class  events  and 
cosmopolitan  culture.  In  TASMANIA,  breathe  the  cleanest 
air  in  the  world,  hike  rugged  mountains  and  raft  down  one  , 
of  the  earth's  greatest  wild  rivers. 


Tasmania 

Brisbane 
Darwin 
Cairns 
Sydney 

BuSpaSS  from 

Airpasses  from 

Low  season.  Dates  vary. 
Taxes  not  included. 
Stopovers  available,  ask 
us  for  details. 


$1,569 
$1,599 

$1,569 
$1,689 
$1,599 
$1,149 
$95 
$430 


Tasmania 

Travel  CUTS  can  get  you  to  the  Essential  South.  Our  Ozzie  Bundles  Packages  com- 
bine airfare  and  buspasses  at  great  rates.  Return  airfare  from  Toronto  to  Melbourne 
plus  one  way  trip  on  the  Spirit  of  Tasmania  (including  overnight  ferry,  breakfast  and 
dinner)  and  a  Connections  8-day  Convict  Caper  Tasmania  Tour.  Call  for  details. 

Ask  at  Travel  CUTS  for  the  "Australia  Bulletin"  and  a  free  copy  of 


Exclusively  at 


"Australia  Unplugged"  -  they're  full  of  Australia  travel  info. 

TRAVEL  CUTS 


49  FRONT  ST  E. 
365-0545 

74  GERRARD  ST  E. 
977-0441 


187  COLLEGE  ST 
979-2406 


2235  YOIMGE  ST 
322-6623 


1056  KING  ST  W.,  HAMILTON 
905-777-9886 


313  QUEEN  ST  W. 
977-6272 

4700  KEELE  ST.,  YORK  U 
661-1393 


SPORTS  HORTS 


Men's  volleyball  cancelled 

Yesterday' s  long-awaited  men"  s  volleyball  match  between  U  ofT  and 
York  was  cancelled  when  officials  declared  the  playing  court  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym  unsafe. 

A  leak  in  the  roof  of  the  Sports  Gym  allowed  water  to  get  onto  the 
playing  area.  The  severity  of  the  leak  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  fix 
it  is  not  yet  known,  so  whether  the  women's  volleyball  Blues'  two 
matches  on  this  weekend  can  be  played  out  sti  11  remains  up  in  the  air. 

The  men's  Blues  defeated  Laurentian  in  three  straight  games  on 
Saturday  to  improve  their  mark  to  4-1,  which  puts  them  atop  the 
Ontario  East  division.  York  is  currently  second  with  a  record  of  3-0. 
Both  teams  are  in  the  national  top  1 0  rankings;  York  is  seventh,  while 
UofTis  10^. 

Women's  hoops  splits 
weekend,  men  swept  away 

The  women' s  basketbal  1  "Varsi  ty  B 1  ues  opened  the  season  with  a  wi n 
and  a  loss  this  past  weekend  in  Quebec. 

The  Blues,  who  are  the  defending  Ontario  champions,  defeated  the 
McGill  Martlets  8 1  -74  in  Friday's  season  opener,  before  dropping  a 
close  60-57  decision  to  the  Concordia  Stingers  the  next  day. 

The  game  against  Concordia  was  probably  one  U  of  T  would  like 
to  forget.  The  Blues  held  a  1 2-point  lead  with  10  nrunutes  to  go,  but 
breakdowns  everywhere  hampered  them  down  the  stretch. 

"We  stopped  focusing,  and  we  made  some  bad  reads  on  offence," 
said  U  of  T  head  coach  Michele  Belanger,  "and  then  we  stopped  doing 
the  things  defensively  that  made  us  successful." 

As  a  team,  the  Blues  made  a  dismal  30  per  cent  of  its  shots  from 
the  floor.  Karen  Bottineau  was  their  leading  scorer  with  1 1  points, 
while  Liz  Hart  and  Laura  Verbeeten  chipped  in  10  each. 

U  of  T  has  two  more  road  games  to  look  forward  to  this  upcoming 
weekend.  The  Blues  play  the  York  Yeowomen  on  Friday  night,  and 
then  travel  to  Sudbury  on  Sunday  to  take  on  their  perennial  arch-rivals, 
the  Laurentian  Voyageurs. 

"1  think  the  Laurentian  game  is  going  to  bekey  forus.  We  have  not 
done  well  against  Laurentian,"  said  Belanger.  "Our  players  are 
looking  forward  to  the  test." 

In  men' s  basketball  action,  the  Blues  didn't  fare  too  well,  losing  57- 
54to  McGill  and  84-7 1  to  Concordia.  Likethe  women,  they  will  also 
play  road  games  against  York  and  Laurentian  this  weekend. 

"Two  weekends  from  now,  the  Blues  return  to  the  friendly  confines 
of  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym  to  open  their  home  schedule  against 
Bishop's  and  Laval. 


Vanier  Cup 


trivia  contest! 


To  win  a  pair  of  tickets  to  this  Saturday's 

Vanier  Cup  final  between  the  UBC 
Thunderbirds  and  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees, 
drop  by  the  Varsity  at  44  St.  George  and 

When  was  the  last  time  the 
Varsity  Blues  football  team 
won  the  Vanier  Cup? 


3L|1 
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Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 

ANALYTICAL 

EDGE 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


University 
,of  Toronto 


Monday,  November  24,  1997 


DIGGING  FOR  {BARRICKJ  GOLD  SINCE  1 880 


NEWS 


Under  the  MAI,  if 
there's  something  our 
government  wants 
to  do  for  its  citizens 
that  causes  a 
company  to  lose 
money,  we're  not  going 
to  be  able  to  do  that. 

MAI  many  mean  court 
battle  for  Feds  p.  8 


Af?TS&  CULTURE 


Welcome  to  the  digital 
world  p.  10 


OPINIONS 


^  Tie  MAI  is  a 
terrible,  dangerous 
and  profoundly 
anti-democratic  . 
proposaL? 

Maude  on  the  MAI  p.  6 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


rhe  boys  from  B.C.  bring  the 
big  one  back  home  p.l6 


FEATURES 


The  huge  drug 
profits  go  to  large 
corporations  and 
banks  while  the  worst 
social  consequences 
are  faced  by 
Colombians. 

The  story  behind  the 


"War  on  Drugs"  p.  9 


Munk  contract  'scandalous' 


'Worse  than  Rotman  agreement,' 
adds  faculty  association  prez 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


Academics  are  outraged  by  the  conditions 
attached  to  a  heralded  $6.4  million  dona- 
tion from  Peter  Munk  to  the  university's 
centre  for  international  studies. 

They  say  academic  autonomy  is  tossed 
aside  in  a  contract  between  U  of  T  and 
Munk,  whose  businesses  Barrick  Gold 
and  Horsham  Corporation  will  also  be 
footing  some  of  the  bill. 

"Protection  of  academic  freedom  must 
be  part  of  these  contracts.  It  is  just  a 
scandal  that  it  is  not.  It  is  a  scandal,"  said 
Bill  Graham,  president  of  U  of  T's  faculty 
association  and  vice-president  of  the  Ca- 


nadian Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers. 

The  Var^i/yrecently  obtained  the  con- 
tract through  the  university's  Access  to 
Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy 
policy. 

It  states  that  U  of  T  will  receive  part  of 
the  $6.4  million  up  front,  with  the  rest  of 
the  donation  to  be  divvied  out  annually 
over  ten  years  in  installments  from  the 
donors. 

The  contract  outlines  a  series  of  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met  to  keep  the  money 
flowing  over  the  decade-long  pay  off 
period.  The  requirements  are  no  longer 
legal  ly  bindi  ng  after  the  full  sum  has  been 
handed  over. 


One  condition  sets  up  the  Council  on 
international  Studies,  an  academic  body 
consisting  ofrepresentatives  from  across 
the  university  which  have  majorteaching 
and  research  programs  in  areas  related  to 
international  studies. 

Its  role  will  includesharinginformation, 
coordinating  activities  and  initiating  new 
programs  in  international  studies. 

It  must  also  use  its  "best  efforts"  to 
establish  and  maintain  cooperation  with 
Barrick  Gold' s  international  advisory  board 
and  be  receptive  to  its  assistance  and 
resources. 

Barrick's  international  advisory  board 
ischaired  by  formerprime  minister  Brian 
Mulroney.  Former  American  president 
George  Bush  acts  as  the  honourary  senior 
advisor  and  Munk  is  a  member. 

Board  members  "will  provide  such  as- 
sistance  and  resources  to  the  council  and 


Aftermath  of  the  Bush  affair 


Three  students  make  trip  to  hospital; 
others  detained 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

WhileGeorge  Bush  and  his  fellow  Barrick 
Gold  advisor  Brian  Mulroney  snuck  out 
through  the  kitchen  door  during  the  U  of 
T's  most  charged  protest  in  recent  history, 
some  students  experienced  a  less  than 
comfortable  and  secure  exit. 

With  an  undetermined  numberof  plain- 
clothed  secret  agents  and  VIP  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Police  officers  scouring 
the  barricaded  Hart  House  last  Wednes- 
day, the  addition  of  uniformed  police  on 
horsebackjust  confounded  matters. 

Detained  student 

Lily  Phan,  a  second  year  York  student, 
was  picked  up  by  three  Metro  Toronto 
Police  officers  well  before  most  of  the 
snowball-dodging  guests  arrived.  She  was 
detained  in  a  nearby  paddy  wagon  and 
surrounded  by  five  protective  officers  on 
horses  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
protest. 

"We'  re  investigating  the  matter,"  said 
an  officer  at  the  protest  about  the  detai  ned 
student.  No  charges  were  laid  and  Phan 
was  released  two  hours  later. 

"They  told  me  they'd  release  me  after 
the  rally,"  said  Phan  after  warned  by  an 
officer  to  move  from  the  road  way.  "At 
first  I  was  very  shaky.  I  felt  very  weak, 
then  I  got  mad  and  started  kicking  the 


doors." 

But  most  other  intimate  connections 
with  the  Metro  police  occurred  in  the 
post-Bush  shuffle.  No  longer  chanfing 
behind  the  barricades,  protesters  sur- 
rounded the  police  motorcade  on  the 
west  side  of  Hart  House  in  the  hopes  of 
greeting  the  recently  inaugurated  doctor- 
ate of  law. 

Bush  never  surfaced. 

Frightened  guests 

With  special  guest  Peter  Munk  running 
back  inside  Hart  House  after  receiving  a 
hostile  reception  from  the  resilient  pro- 
testers awaiting  him  on  the  west  side,  his 
two  highest  profile  business  partners.  Bush 
and  Mulroney,  didn't  dare  venture  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  none  of 
them  could  a  void  all  the  angry  protesters. 
All  the  guests  at  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard's  private  party  held  at  his  pub- 
licly-owned house  had  to  walk  by  the  1 8 
protestors  who  waited  outside  until  every 
guest  left,  including  Munk,  Mulroney  and 
Bush.  Most  were  either  wisked  off  by 
chauffeurs  or  drove  off  in  luxury  cars. 

"It  wasn't  a  duck.  It  was  a  deliberate 
move  for  security  reasons,"  said  David 
Fraser,  coordinator  of  security  for  the 
VIP  squad  of  the  RCMP  about  Bush  and 
Mulroney's  exit  via  the  basement  and 
kitchen  door  on  the  east  side  of  Hart 
House. 


Premier  Mike  Harris,  escorted  out  by 
Prichard,  avoided  the  wrath  of  angry  stu- 
dents by  exiting  a  protest-free  door. 
Prichard  himself  took  sanctuary  inside 
Hart  House  after  verbal  attacks  on  his 
integrity  were  hurled  his  way  upon  his 
exit. 

"It's  extremely  unfortunate  it  happened 
the  way  it  did,"  said  Fraser.  "Thi  s  was  not 
just  an  average  group  of  people.  These 
were  people  who  wanted  to  vent  their 
frustrations." 

Bring  in  the  cavalry 

This  is  when  the  horses  were  called  in. 

"It' s  a  very  difficult  job  when  you  have 
to  move  people  and  they  won't  move," 
added  Fraser  about  the  motorcade  on 
Tower  Road.  "The  horses  serve  a  very 
good  purpose." 

A  marked  marshal  who  left  the  protest 
to  take  a  bus  to  a  ne,arby  hospital  only  to 
find  out  a  horse  broke  a  bone  in  one  of  her 
feet,  disagrees. 

"The  cop  kept  trying  to  taunt  us  back 
but  there  was  nowhere  for  us  to  go,"  she 
said  about  a  group  of  students  in  front  of 
the  motorcade.  "He  was  backing  in  the 
horse  purposefully.  He  kept  kicking  the 
horse  back. 

"It  was  totally  unnecessary,"  the  mar- 
shal continued.  "It  was  just  to  intimidate 
the  crowd." 

The  Metro  police  have  yet  to  receive  an 
official  complaint.  ButLawrence  Monroni, 
a  fourth  year  international  relations  stu- 
dent, is  consideri ng  lodgi ng  one. 

•  Please  see  Protestors,  page  3 


the  [Munk  Centre  for  International  Stud- 
ies] as  the  board  may  in  its  discretion 
consider  appropriate  and  the  council  will 
be  receptive  thereto,"  reads  the  contract. 

"What  if  the  board,  in  providing  assist- 
ance and  resources,  say  that  they  want 
certain  types  of  individual  appointments? 
What  does  it  mean  that  the  council  'will  be 
receptive  thereto?'"  questioned  Graham. 

"What  if  the  board  wants  certain  types 
of  research  pursued?  What  does  it  mean 
that  the  council  'will  be  receptive 
thereto?'"  he  demanded. 

Graham  says  this  ambiguity  creates  a 
very  serious  lack  of  guarantees.  "What  if 
faculty  members  in  this  centre  decide  to 
support  or  speak  out  on  something  that  is 
not  in  the  economic  interest  of  Barrick 
Gold?  What  ifthatprofessordoesn't  have 

tenure?"  

•  Please  see  Barrick  buddies,  page  2 

Student 


caught 
in  credit 
card  scam 

BY  LOREN  ALBAN 


A  fourth  yearU  ofT  computer  engineer- 
ing student  charged  in  a  credit  card  scam 
may  have  learned  his  clever  tactics  at 
university. 

Afterajoint  investigation  by  the  Peel, 
Toronto  and  provincial  pol  ice  forces,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  student  was  recruited  last 
su m me r  by  an  organ  i zed  c ri  me  grou p  who 
lacked  the  technical  expertise  required  to 
duplicate  the  magnetic  data  on  a  credit 
card. 

Willingly  providing  theexpertise  to  re- 
encode  data  onto  counterfeited  credit 
cards,  the  computerengineering  student — 
along  with  three  other  men — have  been 
charged  with  fraud  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  fraud  as  a  result  of  an  elaborate 
ring  that  netted  between  $500,000  and  one 
million  dollars. 

U  of  T  police,  who  assisted  in  the 
investigation,  says  the  magnitude  of  the 
scheme  makes  this  case  an  anomaly. 

"It's  probabfy  rare  that  students  would 
be  alleged  to  be  involved  at  that  level," 
said  Len  Paris,  community  safety  coordi- 
nator. He  adds  that  the  more  common 
cases  involving  students  and  fraud  are 
minor,  like  the  duplication  of  parking  per- 
mits or  computer  software. 

Beyond  the  immediate  four  people,  the 
police  believe  the  operation  was  made 
possible  with  the  help  of  employees  work- 
ing at  several  restaurants,  gas  bars,  and 
building  supply  outlets.  They  supplied  the 
four  facing  charges  with  the  locations  to 
skim  the  information  off  of  their  custom- 
ers' credit  cards. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  some  bank 
employees  also  conspired  with  the  group 
to  access  their  clients'  bank  accounts  with 
the  hope  of  creating  counterfeit  cheques. 

Safwat  Zaky,  chair  of  the  computer 
engineering  department,  says  the  univer- 
sity had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  activi- 
ties were  going  on. 

"So  far  there  is  no  proof  that  U  of  T 
resources  were  used  in  these  crimes,"  he 
said.  "However,  the  department  is  also 
conducting  an  investigation  to  make  sure 
ofthis. 

'There  have  been  past  cases  of  students 
using  the  system,  but  this  is  a  first,"  Zaki 
said,  adding  that  no  otherstudents  reported 
to  the  department  or  the  police  about  being 
approached  by  people  with  propositions  (or 
anysorU)fcriminal  activity, 

•  Phase  see  Organized,  page  3 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS*.. 


Call  978-2452 


£ 


Beyond  Hearth  &  Home  •  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  photographer,  Jane  Corkia 
Wed.  Nov,  26  at  7:30pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Orchestra  Fall  Concert  -  A  dazzling  program  of  Tchaikovsky,  Liszt,  Ridout  ond  Royer,  con- 
ducted by  Errol  Gay  and  Ann  Cooper  Gay.  Featured  will  be  Toronto  Symphony  cellist, 
Simon  Fryer,  and  U  of  T  student,  Vanessa  Hsu,  the  mnm  of  the  1 997  Hart  House  Open 
Concerto  Competition,  and  who  will  be  participating  in  the  upcoming  Tchaikovsky  Piano 
Competition  in  Moscow.  Thur..Nov.  27  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE.  ALL  WELCOME. 

Symphonic  Band  Concert  -  Conductor  Keith  Reid  features  a  program  of  works  by  British 
and  French  composers.  Sun.  Nov.  30  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow. 

Sunday  Concert  -  Distinguished  Russian  pianist,  Alexander  Tselyoi(ov,  performs  on  Dec.  7 
at  3  pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE  ADHrtiSSiON.  ALL  WELCOME. 


•F  ART... 


Coil  978-8398 


The  Justlna  M.  Barnicke  Gailery  -  Joson  Schwartz,  'The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us:  Portraits 

of  Holocaust  Survivors,'  Nov.  13  to  Dec.  1 1 . 

The  Arbor  Room  -  Nov.  17  to  Dec.  6,  'Glimpse'  by  Heidi  May. 


MUSIC... 


£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Nov.  28,  the 
Engineering  Skuie  Stage  Band.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 
From  the  Hart  -  Thur.  Nov.  27  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Open  Stage  with  MC 
Philomene  Hoffman.  Sing.  Play.  Read.  Dance.  Sign  up  time  is  8pm.  Licensed,  no  cover. 
Call  978-5362  for  info.  ALL  WELCOME. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES... 


Call  978-2452 


Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  now  accepting 
manuscripts.  Entry  rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is 
Fri.  Jan.  30,  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  ■  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Caledon 
Hills,  Are  you  interested  in  helping  at  a  Work  Day  at  The  Farm  on  Mon.  Dec.  1 5?  Call 
978-4733. 

Investment  Club  •  Special  Outing  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade,  1  st  Canadian  Place, 
to  hear  speaker.  Bob  Fisher,  from  Ford  Credit  speaking  on  the  topic  of  Securitization,  Wed. 
Nov.  26,  cocktails  at  6pm,  speaker  at  6:15pm.  Business  attire  required.  Bring  your  Hart 
House  Investment  Club  Membership  Cord.  RSVP  michael.yhip@utoronto.ca.  Coll  978- 
2446  for  info. 

Library  Committee  -  Lawrence  Hili  reads  from  his  acclaimed  new  novel,  *Any  Known 
Blood,'  Tue.  Nov.  25  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  FREE. 
WRITUALS  -  the  Literary  Pub  is  holding  an  open  stage  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Wed.  Nov. 
26  at  8:30  pm  with  MC,  Sarah  Stewart.  Sign  up  at  8pm.  Come  out  and  read!  Licenced. 
FREE.  ALL  WELCOME. 

The  Hart  House  Review  ■  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poetry, 
prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  are  available  at 
the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Please  submit  material  with  a  completed  entry  form,  to  the  Hall 
Porter  at  Hart  House  by  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and 
senior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall 
Porters'  Desk.  The  deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998. 


ATHLETICS... 


CALL  978-2447 


Christmas  Holiday  Hours  -  Fee  schedule  of  hours  for  Dec.  20,  1 997-Jan.  4,  1 998  is  ' 

available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Athletics  Reception  and  the  Porters'  Desk  area  J 

Personal  Training  •  Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  ■ 

goals.  $42/hour.  | 

Fitness  Assessment  ■  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  Moke  on  I 

appointment  with  a  certified  staff  member  by  calling  978-2447.  i 

Pool  Hours  ■  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1  lam-  | 

2pm  and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm.  , 

Fitness  Class  Schedule  -  a  revised  schedule  from  Dec.  8-21  will  be  available  for  pick  up  | 

at  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Athletics  Reception  Desk  and  the  Porters'  Desk  area.  , 

Athletics  Winter  Programme  Guide  -  Will  be  available  for  pick  up  before  the  holiday  period.  I 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  , 

Reception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome!  I 

GET  WIRED! 

You  can  have  a  weekly  listing  of  events  sent  directly  to  you  by  e-mail.  Here  is  how  to  sub-  ] 

scribe  to  our  LISTSERV:  send  an  e-mail  message  to  LISTSERV@LISTSERV.UTORONTO.CA.  ^ 

Leave  the  subject  line  blank,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the  message  area,  type: 

SUB  HART-HOUSE-L  firsfname  lastnome  (filling  in  your  first  and  lost  names).  You  will  ' 

received  a  confirmation  message,  and  the  information  will  start  flowing!  Questions? 

Send  on  e-mail  message  to  colin.furness@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 
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international  relations  experts  Peter  Munk,  Brian  AAulroney  and  George  Bush. 


•  continued  from  front  page 

B  arrick '  s  board  i  s  i  n  the  dri  ver'  s 
seal  and  university  autonomy  has 
been  left  in  the  dust,  says  Graham. 

"Academic  freedom  absolutely 
must  be  guaranteed  by  the  univer- 
sity but  there  is  nothing  here  about 
it.  Not  a  word.  That  is  very  scary, 
it  simply  talks  about  cooperation 
between  a  council  and  a  board  of 
Barrick  Gold,"  he  said. 

"The  pressure  here  is  clearly 
away  from  freechoiccof  research 
areas  and  one  would  wonder  about 
the  reception  of  views  unpopular 
with  Barrick,"  agreed  Bill  Bmneau, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Teachers. 

"What  looks  like  what  might  be 
a  harmless  council  is  in  a  pecu- 
liarly vague  and  ominous  relation- 
ship with  this  board,"  he  said. 

But  U  of  T  deputy  provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy  says  the  council 
does  not  have  to  take  Barrick's 
advise.  "It  is  an  entirely  voluntary 
exchange  on  both  sides,"  she  said, 
adding  critics  are  simply  misunder- 
standing the  grammar  of  theclause. 

But  Graham  says  the  strain  of 
the  ten  year  payment  period  is 
enough  to  squelch  dissent.  "It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  donors  can 
withdraw  their  funding  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
the  international  studies  program." 

Business  interests 

Osgoode  Hall  law  professor  Neil 
Brooks  says  the  relationship  out- 
lined in  the  contract  certainly  com- 
promises the  academic  council's 
independence. 

"It  means  that  if  Barrick's  board 
offers  some  assistance  with  par- 
ticular types  of  research  or  ap- 
pointments, thecouncil  will  not  ex- 
ercise its  independent  judgment  in 
deciding  whether  to  accept  it,  but 
will  in  some  way  defer  to  accept 
the  assistance  offered,"  he  said. 

"it  doesn't  mean  they  have  to 
take  it.  But  it  also  doesn't  mean 
they  will  treat  their  assistance  like 
they  would  any  other  external  third 
party.  It  certainly  means  they 
should  give  their  assistance  more 
weight  or  it  doesn't  mean  anything 
at  all,"  he  said. 

Brooks  says  this  clearly  places 
the  interest  of  business  above  all 
others. 

"Presumably,  in  setting  the 
agenda  for  any  education  and  re- 
search at  any  university  centre 
there  are  a  number  of  parties  whose 
interests  should  be  considered,  in- 
cluding labour,  environmental ,  hu- 
man rights  and  business  interests. 

"Thissaystheuniversityiscom- 
mitted  to  setting  up  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  business  and 
academe  at  the  expense  of  those 
other  interests,"  he  said. 

The  creation  of  an  advisory  board 
to  thecouncil — on  which  Munk  will 
have  a  seal — is  another  condition 
of  the  donation.  Its  terms  of  refer- 
ence will  be  set  by  the  council. 

There  is  no  mention  that  the 
council  must  respect  academic 


freedom  in  fashioning  the  board's 
terms  of  reference. 

It  will  includethree  academics, 
with  an  option  of  a  fourth,  and  four 
external  advisors.  On  a  seven- 
member  advisory  board,  the  aca- 
demics would  have  less  represen- 
tation than  the  business  people. 

"It  could  be  entirely  controlled 
by  Barrick  people.  There  is  no 
guarantee  it  will  not  be,"  said 
Graham. 

The  contract  also  sets  the  inter- 
national studies  program  as  a  top 
priority  at  the  university.  A  similar 
promise  was  made  to  Rotman 
about  the  Faculty  of  Management. 

Sweet  deal 

Brooks,  a  tax  law  specialist,  says 
he  finds  it  amazing  that  businesses 
and  wealthy  Canadians  can  treat 
donations  like  this  one  as  'charita- 
ble contributions,'  since  they  re- 
quest a  return  on  their  investment. 

"They  are  in  effect  purchasing 
influence  over  the  mission  of  an 
academic  international  centre,"  he 
said.  "People  would  pay  money 
for  that.  I'd  pay  money  if  I  could 
get  people  to  do  research  and  teach 
my  agenda." 

He  says  charitable  contribu- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  given  to 
an  institution  unconditionally. 

But  Brooks  says  that  since  the 
Munk  gift  counts  as  a  donation,  he 
and  hiscompanies  will  gel  a  major 
tax  break.  (Fourty-four  per  cent 
for  the  corporations  and  52  per 
cent  for  Munk.) 

If  Munk  and  hisbusinesses  play 
theirtaxcardsright,they  will  walk 
awaypayingonly$3.l  million, with 
the  government  picking  up  a  tab  of 
$3.3  million.  If  they  pay  in  public 
shares  instead  of  cash,  they  could 
only  be  coughing  up  $2.5  million 
offset  by  the  $3.9  million  which 
will  be  paid  by  the  government. 

"Thecharilablededuction  allows 
these  people  to  decide  how  govern- 
ment money  is  being  spent.  It  is  not 
their  own  money,"  said  Brooks. 

Part  of  a  pattern 

Bruneau  says  this  deal  is  like  past 
ones  made  at  U  of  T,  all  of  which 
gave  away  too  much  for  too  little. 

"The  trouble  is  that  it  is  now 
part  of  the  pattern,  you  have 
Rotman,  NorTel  and  now  this.  It 
suggests  a  client  relationship  with 
the  university  and  high  capitalist 
powers  that  is  most  unpleasant 
and  dangerous,"  he  said. 

Graham  says  this  trend  is  frus- 
trating. "The  university  is  not  for 
sale.  The  faculty '  s  research  is  their 
own  and  for  the  sake  of  the  devel- 
opment of  knowledge,  not  for  the 
profit  of  corporations." 

Brad  Lavigne,  national  chairof 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, adds  that  student  interests 
are  also  ignored  in  the  contract  in 
favour  of  the  donor. 

"The  fear  is  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  pattern  of  loss  of 
control  over  what  curriculum  and 
programs  are  established  at  the 


university  because  everything  is 
pre-defined  in  a  contract  over 
which  those  attending  the  program 
have  no  say,"  he  added. 

Lavigne  says  the  more  influ- 
ence donors  exert  over  programs 
the  less  academic  credibility  they 
hold.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  you 
may  have  a  spanking  new  degree 
from  the  Munk  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Studies.  But  international 
studies  as  seen  through  theeyes  of 
Peter  Munk  has  limited  appeal  in 
the  academic  community." 

When  word  got  out  that  U  of  T' s 
Centre  for  I  ntemational  Studies  was 
to  be  renamed  after  Munk  a  few 
weeks  ago,  leading  Latin  Ameri- 
can scholars  drew  attention  to  his 
support  ofChilcandictatorAugusto 
Pinochet's  abusive  17-year  regime 
as  evidence  of  Munk's  skewed 
visionof  intemational  relations. 

But  Bruneau  adds  that  not  much 
can  be  done  about  the  Munk  con- 
tract since  it  has  already  been 
signed.  'The  barn  door  is  wide 
open  and  the  horse  is  really  over 
the  horizon  at  this  point,"  he  said. 

No  open  debate 

The  details  of  the  Munk  contract 
came  as  a  shock  to  the  faculty 
who  reviewed  it,  since  the  agree- 
ment was  not  publicly  aired  at  the 
university's  academic  board. 

Instead,  it  was  viewed  exclu- 
sively by  the  administration  before 
signing. 

Graham  says  the  contract  should 
never  have  been  signed  without 
the  input  of  faculty. 

"This  is  worse  than  the  Rotman 
agreement  in  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  protection  of  academic 
freedom,"  he  added.  The  condi- 
tions attachedtoa$15  million  do- 
nation from  businessman  Joseph 
L.  Rotman,  also  a  director  of 
Barrick  Gold,  to  U  of  T's  Faculty 
ofManagement  raised  similar  con- 
cerns earlier  this  year. 

But  since  the  Rotman  contract 
came  before  the  academic  board, 
many  of  its  problem  areas  were 
modified.  "We  at  least  felt  they 
listened  a  bit  on  that  and  put  some 
protection  in.  With  thistheredoesn't 
seem  to  be  any,"  said  Graham. 

But  Governing  Council  secre- 
tariat Jack  Dimond  says  he  saw  no 
reason  the  contract  should  be 
brought  before  the  faculty. 

"I  reviewed  it  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  every  element  in  it  that 
needed  academic  approval  had 
already  been  approved  or  was  due 
to  be  approved,"  he  said,  explain- 
ing items  which  needed  approval 
were  passed,  but  not  in  the  context 
of  the  Munk  contract. 

"I  don't  believe  the  contract 
does  anything  that  would  compro- 
mise the  university's  academic 
freedom,"  he  said. 

U  of  T president  Robert  Pricliurd 
refused  interview  requests,  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  official 
spokesperson  for  the  contract, 
deputy  provost  Carolyn  Tuohy. 


Monday,  November  24,  1997 


News 


THE  VARSITY 


Protesters     Teacher  fasts  to  stop  Bill  160 

roughed  up 


•  continued  from  front  page 

*1  was  standing  outside  Hart 
House  not  doing  anything  that 
would  have  justified  a  punch  in 
the  face,"  said  Morroni.  "He  was 
just  throwing  his  arms  around 
and  he  punched  me ,"  adding  that 
it  seemed  deliberate, 

Morroni  also  went  to  a  nearly 
hospital  and  still  has  a  bruise 
around  his  eye  and  on  his  leg, 

"It  felt  bad  thinking  this  was 
our  university  and  we're  the 
ones  being  prevented  from  en- 
tering our  own  building,"  he  said. 
"I  get  hurt  on  my  own  campus 
by  police  is  just  ridiculous.  They 
come,  they  intimidate,  and  they 
leave." 

A  third  slydent  went  to  the 
hospital  after  being  hit  in  the 
wrist  with  a  billy  bat.  Although 
she  has  limited  motion,  it  is  not 
broken. 

While  Fraser  can't  speak  for 
Metro  police,  he  says  the  pres- 
ence of  uniformed  police  on 
horses  is  very  important  in  times 
like  these. 

"From  the  RCMP's  perspec- 
;  tive,  it  went  without  incidence 
for  our  VIPs,"  Fraser  said,  add- 
ing i  nj  ury  to  students  is  regretta- 
ble. "It's  really  unfortunate  that 
some  people  got  hurt,  but  the 
crowd  has  to  be  under  control. '^ 
Inevitableanger 


Medical  student  Faisal  Raja, 
the  sole  governor  who  voted 
against  the  George  Bushdegree, 
says  he's  not  surprised  by  what 
happened  at  the  protest.  He  says 
it's  inevitable  when  things  are 
carried  out  in  such  a  secretive 
way. 

'There  was  no  discussion. 
There  was  nothing.  There  was 
one  question  and  that  was  it," 
recalled  Raja  about  the  closed 
debateat  GovemingG)uncil.  "It 
was  a  quicky,  fi  ve  minutes  tops. 

"In  talkingtoasenior  admin- 
istrator of  the  university  after- 
wards about  why  more  people 
didn't  object,  he  said,  'Out  of 
respect  for  the  Chancellor's 
motion,'  which  I  found  very  dis- 
turbing— just  out  of  respect  you 
vote  a  certain  way?" 

Meanwhile,  the  'War  Crimi- 
nals Neighbourhood  Watch,  a 
subsidiary  of  Toronto  Action  for 
Social  Change,  has  called  for  the 
boycott  of  Indigo  Books. 

"On  Nov.  19,  after  notorious 
war  criminal  George  Bush  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  of  death  at 
the  University  ofToronto,  Indigo 
was  pleased  to  advertize  the 
"photo  opportunity' of  Bush  lis- 
tening to  a  reading  and  doing 
some  Christmas  shopping,"  the 
group  stated  in  its  public  appeal 
for  a  boycott. 


Metro  police  on  campus  last  Wednesday  to  serve  and 
protect... Bush  and  company. 


Organized  crime  ring 
may  include  student 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Paul  Facciol,  thedirectorof  se- 
curity for  the  Canadian  Bankers' 
Association,  which  also  cooper- 
ated in  the  investigation,  says  the 
involvement  of  a  U  of  T  student 
does  raise  some  eyebrows. 

"It' s  the  tl  rst  ti  me  i  n  my  memory 
a  university  student  being  recmited 
inthiskindoforganizedcrime.  It's 
certainly  sad.  But  let's  face  it, 
everyone's  vulnerable. 

"But  hey,  he' s  an  adult,"  Facciol 
added. 

Reaction  within  the  computer 
engi neering  department,  where  hi s 
fellow  students  were  unaware  of 
the  alleged  criminal  activities, 


seemed  fascinated  that  someone 
in  their  department  could  perpe- 
trate such  a  crime. 

"Cool,"saida  first  year  student 
upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  near 
million  dollarcredit  card  scheme. 

The  scam  took  place  in  many 
different  cities  and  municipalities 
in  Southern  Ontario,  including 
Barrie,  Wasaga  Beach  and  the 
Peel  Region. 

The  losses  incurred  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  banking  industry . 

The  U  of  T  student,  along  with 
his  three  partners,  appeared  in  court 
on  Nov.  12.  A  trial  date  has  yet 
been  set. 

wilh  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Write  News. 
Call  Sarah  @  879-2831. 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Yesterday,  a  religion  teacher  be- 
gan fasting  to  halt  the  Tory  gov- 
emment's  education  bill  which  he 
characterizes  as  draconian  and 
unjust. 

Finding  sanctuary  in  Trinity-St. 
Paul's  United  Church,  a  congre- 
gation known  for  its  social  justice 
work  locatedjust  west  of  the  Uni- 
versity ofToronto,  Gary  Connol  ly '  s 
fast  officially  began  at  a  6  pm 
religious  service. 

"it's  not  I,  it's  we,"  the  veteran 
religion  teacher  at  Robert  F.  Hall 
Catholic  school  in  Mississauga  told 
the  church  full  of  supporters  last 
night.  "We  are  here  to  attempt  to 
speak  to  the  truth  about  Bill  1 60,  to 
challenge  not  only  ourgovemment 
policy  markers  around  Bill  160,  but 
to  look  at  the  power  of  the  bottom 
line. 

"We  need  to  break  the  concept 
of  the  bottom  line,"  Connolly  said, 
emphasizi  ng  that  the  youth  wi  1 1  get 
trampledundemeath  this  lineif  Bill 
1 60  is  passed.  He  added  that  Bill 
1 60  isjust  one  in  a  series  of  moves 
against  the  disenfranchised  at  the 
expense  of  profit  in  Mike  Harris' 
Ontario. 

After  the  congregation  voted 
unanimously  to  open  its  doors  to 
the  fasting  teacher  eariier  in  the 
day,  the  church's  minister  lent  her 
unequivocal  support  at  the  service 
lastnight. 

"This  is  a  problem  in  our 
backyard,  but  it's  also  a  larger 
problem,"  echoed  Joan  Wyatt. 
"And  we  seek  a  different  vision." 


Fasting  religion  teacher  Gary  Connolly  at  Trinity-St.  Paul's  Church. 


Connolly,  the  fatherof  two  who 
weighs  approximately  125  pounds, 
spent  last  night  at  the  church  and 
will  remain  there  for  the  duration 
of  the  fast. 

Brenda  Holtkamp,  the  chaplain 
at  Robert  F.  Hall  Catholic  school, 
says  she  came  out  to  show  her 
support  for  her  colleague.  She 
says  the  act  of  fasting,  which  en- 
joys a  rich  tradition  in  many  faiths, 
is  about  bringing  to  fore  injustices 
in  order  to  right  them. 

"The  tradition  of  the  fast  is  not 
just  in  ourchurch,"  said  Holtkamp, 
referring  to  Ghandi's  work  for  the 
poorof  India.  "Bill  1 60is unjust." 


Connolly  began  his  fastjustdays 
afterfellow  religion  teacher  Dwyer 
Sullivan  ended  his  five-day  sit-in  in 
the  office  of  the  education  minis- 
ter. Sullivan,  along  with  three  col- 
leagues from  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education,  spent  last  weekend 
camped  out  in  Johnson's  office. 

Sullivan  says  he  is  fully  support- 
ive of  Connolly's  faith-based  ac- 
tion. 

"Fasting  to  me  calls  upon  each 
ofus  to  do  what  is  right.  For  this,  I 
am  tremendously  supportive,"  said 
the  36-year  veteran  teacher  at  St. 
Benedict  Catholic  school  inCam- 
bridge. 


"Fasting  as  a  way  to  bring  jus- 
tice may  be  a  last  recourse.  Teach- 
ers have  tried  everything  else," 
Sullivan  said. 

"The  82  Tories  have  to  look 
within  themselves,  at  the  deepest 
consequence,"  he  added,  alluding 
to  an  important  lesson  of 
Ghandi's — if  he  looked  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  and  it  hurt  them,  he 
abandoned  that  route. 

Bill  160  could  pass  as  early  as 
Thursday .  Connolly '  s  fast  contin- 
ues indefinitely. 

Daily  services  will  be  held  at  6 
pm  at  Trinity-St.  Paul's  for  his 
supporters. 


Erindale  asks  students  to  cough  up 
money  for  centre— again 


BY  JULIE  GIBSON 

With  their  campus  buzzing  about  a 
new  student  centre,  Erindale  stu- 
dents are  voting  this  week  on  a 
highly  controversial  proposition — 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  foot 
the  bill  for  its  operating  costs  and 
mortgage. 

Havingalreadycontrib.uted$1.2 
mi  11  ion  to  the  cause  via  a  fi  ve-year 
student  levy,  the  administration  has 
decided  to  go  back  to  the  students 
asking  for  more  just  months  after 
students  said  no  to  a  similar  refer- 
endum question. 

Last  March,  a  majority  of  stu- 
dents voted  no  to  a  proposed  $36 
fee  increase  for  the  centre' s  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs. 

This  time  around,  the  referen- 
dum will  determine  whether  or  not 
an  annual  levy  of  $52  for  full-time 
students  and  $  1 5.60  for  part-tim- 
ers will  be  charged  for  the  next  10 
years.  From  2008  on,  costs  will 
drop  to  $25  a  year  for  full  timers, 
and  $7.50  for  part-time  students. 

It' s  perfectly  acceptable  to  make 
students  pay  for  a  building  they 
don't  own,  says  Paresh  Trivedi, 
chairof  the  Students'  Administra- 
tiveCouncil  at  Erindale. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  uni  ver- 
sities  to  impose  the  entire  cost  of  a 
student  building  on  students,"  he 
said.  "Several  Ontario  universities 


ask  for  $  1 00  dollars  per  student.  I 
don't  think  it  is  unreasonable  to 
ask  students  for  one  third  of  the 
total costofsomethingthat  will  be 
to  their  benefit." 

To  date,  $2. 1  million  has  been 
committed  by  private  donors. 

Should  the  'yes'  side  prevail 
this  week,  theuni  versity  will  con- 
tribute another  million.  Combined 
with  $  1 .45  million  from  the  student 
referendum,  the  total  projected 
cost  of  around  $6.3  million  will  be 
met. 

But  since  the  idea  for  a  student 
centre  came  to  the  fore  by  the 
former  principal  of  Erindale  16 
years  ago,  fundraising  struggles 
and  shifts  in  student  support  have 
plagued  the  buildi  ng  concept. 

The  student  centre  design,  pro- 
duced by  the  architectural  firm 
Kohn  &  Shnier,  will  include  a 
convenience  store,  space  forstudy, 
student  associations  and  a  games 
room. 

Principal  Robert  McNutt  says 
the  long  wait  for  the  centre  has 
been  marked  by  obstacles,  includ- 
ingadonorbackingout.  But  over- 
all Erindale  students  need  some- 
where to  spend  their  time  on  cam- 
pus besides  the  classroom,  he  says. 

"This  campus  really  does  not 
have  such  a  place  because,  unlike 
St.  George,  we  are  in  a  residential 
area,  so  it  is  isolated,"  he  said. 


Some  students,  however,  disa- 
gree with  their  principal. 

"If  I  were  to  spend  $6.3  million, 
I  would  want  something  to  reflect 
the  students  rather  than  a  mini- 
mall,"  said  Jamie  Roberts,  a  sec- 
ond year  Erindale  student. 

"I  think  what  they're  providing 
is  a  mall-like  atmosphere.  And  I 
don't  think  U  of  T  needs  a  mall. 
There  are  plenty  of  mall  in 
Mississauga,"  echoed  Sharon 
Clark,  a  third  year  Erindale  stu- 
dent. Clarks  adds  that  most  of  the 
services  to  be  housed  in  the  centre 
are  already  available. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,  except 
it'sanew  building." 

DianeBorowski,  thedirectorof 
development  and  public  affairs, 
says  the  centre  has  been  a  student 
project  from  the  beginning.  "The 
types  of  things  I  hear  from  stu- 
dents as  a  reason  for  having  the 
centre  is,  'We  don't  have  a  place 
on  campus  that  is  our  own.'" 

But  just  how  much  students  are 
willing  to  pay  for  their  place  on 
campus  is  a  tricky  question. 

While  Borowski  says  a  'no'  vote 
is  every  bit  as  possible  as  a  'yes,' 
she  still  would  like  to  see  the  stu- 
dents opt  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
centre.  "We  hope  it  doesn't  go  that 
way  because  so  much  work  has 
gone  into  it  already." 

McNutt  echoed  hersentiments. 


adding  that  this  is  the  last  referen- 
dum. "We  previously  agreed,  and 
student  leaders  insisted,  that  this 
would  be  the  final  referendum." 

The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  at  Erindale  is  running  a 
'yes'  campaign  and  the  Erindale 
College  Students'  Union  decided 
to  run  a  neutral  information  cam- 
paign. 

Bob  Spencer,  graduate  student 
representative  on  the  Governing 
Council  says  while  a  centre  is  a 
great  idea,  it's  insulting  that  stu- 
dents are  being  asked  to  pay  for  it. 

"The  very,  very  last  resort 
should  be  to  ask  the  students,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  capital  cam- 
paign and  donors  as  possibilities 
for  funding,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment. 

Polls  at  Erindale  will  be  open  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  this 
week. 

wilh  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


TO;  ALL  STUDENTS 
RE  MAIL  STRIKE 

During  the  mail  strike  all  fee  refunds  with  a  Canadian  address  (other  than  campus)  will  be 
held  in  the  Fees  Department,  215  Huron  Street,  3rd  floor  (counter  hours  10AM  -12:30, 
1:30  -  3PM).  If  you  are  expecting  a  refund,  call  (416-978-2142)  to  check  whether  it  is 
available.  If  you  come  to  pick  up  a  cheque,  remember  to  bring  two  pieces  of  identification. 
If  the  mail  strike  continues  past  November  26,  we  will  also  have  statements  of  account 
available  for  pick-up.  Service  charge  will  be  assessed  on  the  15th  of  every  month  as  usual,  so 
please  come  and  pick  up  your  statement  if  you  have  not  paid  your  fees  account  in  full. 
If  you  are  a  student  at  St.  Michael's,  Trinity  or  Victoria  College,  refunds  and 
statements  of  account  will  be  available  at  your  Bursar's  Office. 
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Pointers  on  business  savvy 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  $6.4  million 
Munk  agreement  with  the  university  is  not  the 
savviest  of  deals,  academic  freedom  issues  aside. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  striking  ironies: 

1.  Bad  advice  and  Bre-X 

The  contract  actually  mandates  an  academic 
council,  composed  of  representatives  from  aca- 
demic units  with  major  teaching  and  research 
projects  in  international  studies.  ThisCouncil  on 
International  Studies  will  share  information,  co- 
ordinate activities  and  brainstorm  ideas  for  new 
program  initiatives. 

The  council  must  have  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  Barrick  Gold's  international  advisory 
board.  Donor  Peter  Munk  is  the  CEO  of  Barrick 
Gold.  Former  American  president  George  Bush 
is  an  advisor  to  it  and  former  Canadian  premier 
Brian  Mulroney  chairs  it.  (Yes,  we  said  Bush. 
Ah,  the  ironies.) 

In  any  case,  the  council  must  be  receptive  to 
the  resources  and  assistance  put  forward  by  the 
geniuses  on  Barrick' s  board — at  least  for  the  ten 
years  that  Munk  and  his  companies  are  paying 
off  the  donation. 

That  doesn't  mean  the  council  has  to  follow  it, 
but  they  do  have  to  consideritingood  faith.  (And 
of  course,  keep  the  next  payment  in  mind.) 
Again  academic  freedom  issues  aside,  one  may 
ask:  Why  would  any  intelligent  academic  body 
lake  the  resources  and  assistance  of  this  batch 
seriously?Onehint:  Bre-X. 

As  beautifully  articulated  by  (inallplaces)^/(f 
Of?aH■a  Sun  by  Alan  Fotheringham,  before  the 
Bre-X  shit  storm  hit  the  fan,  Barrick  Gold  was 
hot  on  its  path  hoping  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Mulroney,  Bush  and  Munk  even  scooted  over  to 
Indonesia  to  woo  the  less-than  lovable  Indone- 
sian government. 

But  to  no  avail.  So  when  Bre-X  exploded, 
destroying  the  careers  of  all  those  in  its  vicinity, 
good  luck  left  them  untarnished. 

What  kind  of  sound  advise  could  men  who 
unwittingly  courted  one  of  the  largest  mining 
scams  of  the  century  offer  an  academic  council? 
It  is  a  mystery. 

2.  Name  choice  not  worth  it 

The  next  obvious  mark  against  U  of  T's 
intelligence  in  this  one  is  the  decision  to  name  the 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies  after  this 
controversial  businessman. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Students  chair  Brad 
Lavigne  has  a  point  when  he  says  degrees 
depreciate  in  academic  value  when  they  be- 
come increasingly  associated  with  private  in- 
terests. Always,  the  doubt  is  there — has  the 
university  given  too  much  control  to  the  donor? 
Is  this  truly  a  free  and  challenging  forum  for 
debate?  Are  they  churning  out  little  Munk- 


ettes? 

With  Munk  in  the  title,  it  becomes  diftlcult  to 
imagine  international  studies  at  U  of  Tdivorced 
from  his  vision.  And  considering  the  infamous 
speech  he  made  supporting  Latin  American  dic- 
tator Augusto  Pinochet's  bloody  regime  (which 
was  good  for  capitalist  needs,  creating  a  desper- 
ate work  force  and  placing  national  resources  in 
private  hands)  it  clearly  indicates  that  theuni  ver- 
sity  centre's  namesake  is  more  representative  of 
business  needs  than  progressive  ideals. 

This  may  be  a  plus  in  the  business  world,  but 
the  lack  of  at  least  some  level  of  pseudo-ideals  in 
academe  is  hardly  worth  celebrating. 

3.  Bush  degree  bad  deal 

Then  there  is  the  little  matter  of  George  Bush 
being  graced  with  an  honourary  degree  amidst 
wild  protest.  The  university  has  venomously  de- 
nied there  is  any  connection  here.  Fair  enough. 
But  humour  us  here.  Say,  the  degree  was  intlu- 
encedby  Bush's  buddy-buddy  relationship  with 
Munk.  In  this  hypothetical  scenario,  U  of  T 
certainly  gave  up  more  than  necessary. 

First  of  all,  Munk  walked  away  with  a  great 
deal  in  return  forhis$3  million  odd  donation  po.st- 
taxes.  No  need  to  lop  it  off  with  an  honourary 
degree,  it  makes  Sandy  Rolman's  chair  in  Social 
Work  look  like  a  result  of  lough  bargaining. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  hell  this 
caused  fortheuniversity  administration.  Endless 
letters,  media  coverage,  resentment  from  the 
community  they  serve.  Yes,  administrators  have 
experienced  this  before — but  not  at  this  level. 
Check  out  the  Toronto  Star's  Sunday  editorial 
cartoon  to  gel  a  sense  of  the  backlash. 

One  can  only  imagine  how  they  were  feeling 
when  Bush  thanked  them  for  sticking  their  necks 
out  to  give  him  this  degree.  (And  then  whisked 
out  of  the  country,  leaving  them  to  deal  with  the 
fallout.)  Did  they  think,  'Ah,  as  long  as  he  enjoys 
it,  ail  of  this  has  been  worth  it.'  Doubt  it. 

The  Bush  degree,  if  related  to  the  Munk 
donation,  was  perhaps  the  worst  raw  end  of  the 
deal.  For  a  matter  of  ego,  they  ended  up  serving 
up  a  degree  that  has  left  the  administration 
alienated  from  the  community  and  will  make  their 
future  inadequacies  all  the  more  vivid  in  the  eyes 
oftheirconstituents. 

Those  seem  the  top  three  reasons  why  the  Munk 
contract  is  a  stupid  deal  from  a  purely  business- 
sense  perspective.  If  you  are  going  to  do  it,  the 
move  may  as  well  be  made  with  a  little  more 
grace. 

Of  course,  when  the  discussion  moves  to 
academic  freedom  and  perseverance  of  univer- 
sity autonomy  the  deal '  s  problem  areas  are  even 
more  stark.  But  those  don't  make  for  a  lack  of 
business  savvy, just  a  lack  of  principle. 
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letters  to  the  editor' 


Hate  literature 
has  no  place  in 
Varsity 

The  Nov.  1 7  edition  of  the  Varsity 
featured  an  ad  from  the  "Commit- 
tee for  Open  Debate  on  the  Holo- 
caust" (CODOH).  A  .self-styled 
"revisionist"  historian,  Bradley 
Smith,  who  seeks  to  "expose"  the 
Holocaust  "hoax",  runs  CODOH. 
Through  the  CODOH  website  one 
can  wade  through  articles  describ- 
i  ng  the  "myth  of  homicidal  gassing 
chambers"  or  Smith's  personal, 
paranoid  rantings  about  the  "Zion- 
ist propaganda"  organizations"out 
to  get  him"  (interested  readers  can 
further  indulge  ihem.sci  ves  by  fol- 
lowing convenient  links  to  the 
'  "Zundel  site"  and  other ,  si  mi  I  ar  fare). 
Smith'schildishattempts  to  portray 
his  work  as  serious  scholarly  re- 
search are  laughable.  He  claims 
the  need  to  promote"open  discus- 
sion" about  the  Holocaust"contro- 
vcrsy".  However,  the  "contro- 
versy" he  feels  such  an  urgent 
need  to  resolve  is  a  product  of  his 
own  flawed  reasoni  ng.  The  histori- 
cal verity  of  the  Holocaust  is  unas- 
sailable;  its  facts  are  documented 
by  an  extensive  literature. 

One  would  expect  any  reason- 
able person  to  be  capable  of  recog- 
nizing and  dismissing  this  propa- 
gandizing; which  begs  thequestion 
of  what  is  wrong  with  the  Varsity 
editorial  staff?  Why  have  the  edi- 
torschosen  to,  in  any  way,  legitima- 
tize these  repugnant  viewpoints  by 
allowing  them  to  be  published? 
College  newspaper  editors  in  the 
U.S.(Harvard,MIT)haverebuffed 
CODOH 's  attempts  to  publish  ads 
in  their  varsity  papers  despite  hav- 
ing to  forgo  the  accompanying  ad 
revenue.  1  am  disappointed  that  the 
Varsity  editors  could  not  follow 
suit.  As  a  University  of  Toronto 
student  I  support  the  belief  that 
university  publications  should  re- 
flect a  diversity  of  opinion.  How- 
ever, I  take  great  exception  to  the 
fact  that  the  Varsity  editorial  staff 
feel  they  are  free  to  allow  what  is  a 
STUDENTsubsidized  STUDENT 
newspaper  to  become  aconduit  for 
this  trash. 

DAVID  CHOI 

Holocaust  ad 
provides  hate 
forum 

I  am  outraged  that  the  Varsity,  a 
newspaper  that  promises  that  it 
"will  not  publish  material  attempt- 


ing to  incite  violence  or  hatred  to- 
wards particular  individuals  or  an 
identifiable  group,  particulady  on 
the  basisof  race,  national  orethnic 
origin,"  would  print  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  so-called  "Commit- 
tee for  Open  Debate  on  the  Holo- 
caust" as  they  did  on  page  1 2  of  the 
Nov.  l7edition. 

The  "Committee  for  Open  De- 
bate on  the  Holocaust"  is  effec- 
tively a  Holocaust  denial  organiza- 
tion, as  it  attempts  to  dishonestly 
convert  the  incontrovertible  fact  of 
the  mass  murderofmillionsof  civil- 
ians during  the  years  1933-1945, 
particulady  Jews,  into  a  debatable 
issue.  There  is  nothing  debatable 
about  the  fact  that  the  government 
of  iheGerman  Reich  and  its  agents 
deliberately  andsy.stematically  killed 
Jews  at  Auschwitz  and  other  con- 
centration camps  using  poison  gas. 
To  suggest  otherwise  is  not  only 
preposterous,  it  is  demeaning  to 
tho.sc  who  perished,  insulting  to 
those  who  lost  loved  ones,  defama- 
tory against  the  Jewish  people,  and 
generally  reprehensible. 

The  issue  in  this  case  is  not  free 
speech.  The  issue  is  whether  you, 
as  editors  of  the  Varsity,  commit- 
ted a  serious  error  in  judgment  in 
permitting  these  hateful  people  to 
use  the  facilities  of  your  newspaper 
to  spew  forth  their  venom.  The 
choice  of  whether  to  print  the  ad- 
vertisement was  yours  to  make. 
You  made  the  wrong  one. 

MICHAEL  TEPER 
B.A.  9T2,  LLB.  9T6, 
M.B.A.  9T6 

Let's  be  frank, 
Dean  Marrus 

Dean  Michael  Marrus'  attempts  to 
link  criticism  of//ie  Varsity 's  terri- 
ble mistake  in  accepting  Holocaust 
denial  advertising  with  a  general 
disdain  for//ie  Varsity  has  not  es- 
.  caped  this  reader's  attention.  In  a 
recent  interview  with//i*'/Vewj/7a- 
per,  Marrus  claimed  that  "at  U  of 
T  we  expect  a  degree  of  maturity 
and  professionalism  that  many  of 
us  have  seen  lacking  this  year  at 
the  Varsit)". 

Since  Manrus  furnishes  no  ex- 
amples of  what  he  clearly  suggests 
to  be  a  patterned  lack  of  maturity 
andprofessionalism,  one  can  only 
speculate.  Does  he  mean //if  Var- 
sity's in  depth  exposure  of  Dr. 
Chun's  mistreatment?  Or  its  cour- 
age in  confronting  the  corporate 
takeoverofthisuniversity?Clearly, 
Michael  Marrus  has  some  others 
bees  in  his  bonnet.  Shame  on  him 
for  using  as  serious  an  issue  as 
Holocaust  denial  to  air  his  narrow 


bias  against  oneof  the  only  publica- 
tions inToronto  withenough  integ- 
rity to  take  on  the  moral  bankruptcy 
of  this  uni  versity  and  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

lANCLARKEN 
Graduate  Student 

Varsity  lacks 
social  and  moral 
values 

We,  three  SAC  directors  from  St. 
Michael '  s  College,  are  appal  led  by 
the  oversight  in  the  Nov.  17  issue. 
When  publi-shing  an  ad  by  Holo- 
caust deniers,  the  VaniVy  encour- 
ages the  promotion  of  hatred.  This 
is  also  offensive  to  those  soldiers 
who  fought  and  died  in  Wodd  War 
II,  the  Holocaust  survivors  and  all 
of  the  families. 

The  atrocities  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
fascist  regime  affected  not  only 
European  Jews,  but  also  Gyp.sies, 
Poles,  Ukrainians  and  other  East- 
em  Europeans.  Their  ordeals  are 
remembered  by  eye-witnesses  and 
thoroughly  documented  by  detailed 
Nazi  records. The evilsof  Hitler's 
political  establishment  are  not  dis- 
putable or  debatable. 

This  disgrace  becomes  more  ap- 
parent after  analyzing  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  Varsity.  When  the 
University  of  Toronto's  adminis- 
tration accepted  a  $  1 5  million  dona- 
tion from  Joseph  Rotman,  it  was 
accused  of  selling  out  to  private 
interests.  The  Varsity  has  more 
recently  made  clear  its  opposition 
to  the  now  infamous  mercenary 
George  Bush. 

Wei  I ,  for  $440,  The  Varsity  has 
proven  themselves  to  be  rio  more 
than  a  paper  run  by  hypocrites. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  first 
instance  where  The  Varsity  has 
failed  to  retlect  concerns  of  large 
•  continued  on  next  page 
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campus  groups  in  its  advertising 
policy.  Birthright,  a  pregnancy 
counseling  service  based  at  St 
Michael's  College,  was  unfairly 
denied  an  opportunity  to  place  a 
small  classified  ad.  The  Varsity's 
reasoning  was  si  mple:  the  political 
views  of  its  staff  did  not  agree  with 
the  organization  placing  the  adver- 
tisement. 

It  would  then  appear  that  this 
distasteful  paper  accepts  ads  from 
those  inciting  hate  yet  rejects  or- 
ganizations who  do  not  break  the 
law. 

We,onlythreeofthe30,000fiill- 
time  students  who  pay  a  $1.25 
VarsfVvlevy,  unquestionably  object 
to  supporting  groups  who  have  sub- 
stantial financial  resources  but  lack 
social  and  moral  values. 

Respectfully, 
CAMERON  RUTHVEN 
STEPHANIE  STASYNA 
KEVIN  R.  KAKONGE 
SAC  Directors -  SMC 

Printing  ad 
bad  move 

I  picked  up  your  Nov  1 2  issue  this 
morning.  For  a  publication  that 
seems  to  take  a  fairly  "left"  view  of 
things,  I  was  shocked  to  see  the 
advertisement  you  chose  to  run  on 
page  12.  I  had  assumed  that  the 
Varsity  had  some  sort  of  editorial 
policy,  however  vague,  about  the 
sorts  of  ads  that  appear  in  your 
pages.  Can  readers  of  the  Varsity 
assume  that,  since  you  have  pub- 
lished CObOH '  s  ad ,  you  too  sup- 
port Holocaust  denial  ?  Shame ! 

PATRICK  J.  CONNOR 
Graduate  Dept.  of  History, 
York  University 

(Ed.  note:  As  indicated  by  a 
formal  apology  in  the  Nov.  21 
edition  of  the  Varsity,  I  and  the 
staff  deeply  regret  that  due  to  an 
oversight  the  ad  was  run.  Cer- 
tainly, we  understand  the  com- 
munity anger  towards  such  neg- 
ligence. But  considering  none  of 
the  editorial  staff  saw  the  ad 
before  publication,  claims  that 
we  have  knowingly  'chosen'  to 
run  an  anti-Semitic  ad  are  un- 
founded.) 

Honesty  and 
humour  needed 

The  recent  uproar  about  George 
Bush's  honorary  doctorate  sug- 
gests that  the  university  adminis- 
tration is  caught  in  a  di  lemma  of  its 
own  making.  Denying  that  Peter 
Munk' s  money  and  influence  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  preposter- 
ous 'honour'  granted  to  Bush, 
President  Prichard  was  forced  to 
mumble  to  the  Kara'/y  that  George 
Bush  had  contributed  to  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  —  a  statement  that 
would  rate  an  'F'  in  a  political 
science  course.  Prichard' s  discur- 
sive troubles  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  university  continues  to  be 
hypocritical  by  not  openly  ac- 
knowledging the  power  of  wealth. 
In  the  interests  of  making  aca- 
demic processes  more  transpar- 
ent, 1  suggest  that  the  university 
seize  the  moment  to  announce  the 
creation  of  a  new,  fully  privatized 
degree,  the  Executive  PhD  Hon- 
oris Causa. 

Again  in  the  interests  of  trans- 
parency, consi  stency ,  and  account- 
ability,  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
prospective  holders  of  this  degree 
thattheuniversity  will  only  sell  its 
name  for  a  speci  fied  amount,  which 
I  suggest  be  set  at  $10  million. 
Setting  it  at  this  relatively  high 
level  (which  is  not  at  all  unrealistic, 
given  current  salaries  of  top  ex- 
ecutives) would  ensure  that  the 


university  is  learning  from  the  pri- 
vate-sector model  of  the  high-class 
cal  l-girl  in  getting  its  proper  due  for 
selling  its  reputation.  It  would  also 
help  avoid  the  overcrowding  of 
Hart  House  basements  and  other 
convocation  venues  that  might  re- 
sult from  a  lower  tuition  fee. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that, 
once  having  paid  their  tuition  of 
$10million,theholdersofthisde- 
gree  have  no  more  control  over 
how  the  university  spends  their 
(former)  money  than  any  other 
graduate  of  this  university. 

Yours  for  honesty  and  trans- 
parency in  university  governance, 
MARIANA  VALVERDE 

(PhD— but  not  from  U  of  T) 
Associate  Professor 
Centre  of  Criminology 
University  of  Toronto 

Prichard's 
neighbours 

support 
protestors 

I  am  writing  to  congratulate  the 
Varsity  for  its  coverage  of  the 
whole  "Bush  affair"  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  success  of 
the  1 000+  protest  was  due  in  large 
part  lothe  Va/i/'/^'finally  doing  its 
job  and  reporti  ng  the  news  on  cam- 
pus. Thank  you. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  I 
am  writing.  I  want  to  correct  some 
of  the  misinformation  about  the 
subsequent  Bush  protest  at 
Prichard's  house  on  November 
1 9.  You  reported  that  there  were 
1 0  people  there  and  that  the  neigh- 
bours were  not  very  supportive. 
Actually  there  were  20  people 
there  and  some  neighbours  were 
very  supportive.  One  lady  right 
across  the  street  from  Prichard's 
gigantic  house  gave  us  food,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  others  honked  their 
horns  while  they  drove  by,  many 
waved  from  their  homes  and  as 
they  walked  by.  In  fact  two  gen- 
tlemen said  "Good  foryou,  finally 
someone  is  speaking  out  in 
Canada"  as  they  passed  and  even 
let  us  use  their  cellular  phone  and 
stood  around  and  chatted  for 
awhile.  When  the  guests  finally 
started  pouri  ng  out  we  were  there 
to  unwelcome  them.  Among  the 
group  were  old  friends  Bush  and 
Mulroney  who  got  in  the  same  car 
together  and  quickly  drove  away. 
We  were  accompanied  all  the  way 
by  many  cops  and  several  secret 
service  agents;  including  one 
woman  who  went  around  interro- 
gating all  of  us — asking  us  who  we 
were  and  if  we  were  all  students. 
Overall,  the  atmosphere  was  not 
tense,  it  was  cold,  but  we  were 
mostly  laughing,  and  speaking  our 
minds  (albeit  VERY  loudly). 

NAME  WITHHELD 

In  like  burglar, 
out  like  thief 

The  Anti-Bush  protest  succeeded: 
though  he  evaded  the  crowd.  Bush 
arrived  like  a  burglar  and  escaped 
like  a  thief  -  a  finesse  perfected 
over  many  years  of  his  and  his 
country's  hard- worn  reputation 

DAVID  NORTMAN 

Click  no  hero 

(RE;  "Bush  greeted  with  'healthy 
dissent'  on  campus",  Nov.  20) 
Shame  on  student  governor  Jacob 
Click! 

Click  attracted  quite  the  atten- 
tion by  tearing  up  his  invitation  to 
the  Bush  convocation  on  the  steps 
of  Hart  House.  However,  it's  too 
little  too  late. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  Governing 


Council  earlier  on  this  year,  the 
motion  was  passed  to  confer  an 
honourary  degree  on  George  Bush. 
Let  it  be  known  that  every  single 
governor  in  the  room,  except  one 
professional  faculties  student  gov- 
ernor, voted  forthe  motion,  includ- 
ing the  newly  "righteous"  Click. 

After  the  campus  uproar  began, 
and  observing  the  headlines  about 
student  fury,  some  governors,  in- 
cluding Click,  decided  to  change 
face.  They  probably  did  so  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  sal  vage  cred- 
ibility,  or,  even  better,  to  become  a 
hero. 

I  trust  the  U  of  T  community  is 
smarterthan  to  fall  for  the  political 
posturing  of  some.  Shame  on  Gov- 
erning Council.  Shame  on  Click! 
They  are  truly  out  of  touch  with 
reality. 

NAME  WITHHELD 


UETTERo/^eDAY 


Boardroom 
secrets  revealed 

I  want  to  commend  Sarah  Schmidt 
for  her  enlightening  and  balanced 
reporting  in  "Networking  from  the 
boardroom  to  the  classroom,"  Nov. 
17. 1  was  compelled  by  the  cyni- 
cism of  corporate  commentators 
in  the  article  to  respond  in  some 
way,  but  could  not  at  first  wade 
through  the  morass  of  corporate 
doublespeak. 

Ironically ,  it  was  Tom  O' Neil' s 
strange  and  pro  vocati  ve  statement 
that  final  ly  decoded  the  entire  cor- 
porate game.  He  said:  "In  a  bi- 
zarre way,  the  government  cuts 
were  positive  because  it  [sic]  had 
to  have  each  institution  take  a 
whack  at  its  agenda."  A  "whack,"I 
thought.  .  .  "at  its  agenda.  .  ."  At 
first  I  attempted  to  understand 
what  he  was  saying  by  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  "whacker  "and 
"whackee."Whoexactly,Imused, 
would  be  doing  the  "whacking," 
and  exactly  what  would  be 
"whacked,"  but  the  concept  dis- 
solved into  incoherence.  It  was 
sterile. 

Then  the  notion  of  sterility  itself 
led  me  down  another  road.  It  was 
an  intellectual  road  to  Damascus 
on  which  I  saw  a  vision,  a  compel- 
ling Truth.  It  was  a  figure  of  the 
corporate  body  consuming  the 
academic  body — a  self-consum- 
ingproject  of  profit  makingspilling 
its  digestive  juices  over  the  gen- 
erative bloom  of  knowledge.  In 
short,  it  was  a  sort  of  corporate 
masturbation  at  the  expense  of 
fertile  minds. 

Then  eureka!  I  had  it.  President 
Tom's  statement  was  the  whole 
corporate  project  encrypted.  This 
was  about  the  boys  in  the  board- 
room engaged  in  the  ultimate  ster- 
ile act  of  whacking  off!  of  ritual 
whacking  off!  It  was  clear  at  last! 
There  was  no  "whacker"  and  no 
"whackee."  Just  a  bunch  of  grunt- 
ing, heaving,  narcissistic  guys, 
whacking  away  on  their  own  uni- 
tary body  incorporate,  with  an  oc- 
casional vitriolic  dissemination  to 
burn  the  heart  of  Wisdom. 

TERENCE  STONE 
Masters  of  Social  Work  student 


Bush  and 
McGrath:  a 
likely  pair 

Former  us  President  George  Bush 
has  at  last  received  his  honourary 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
opposition  by  both  students  and 
faculty.  As  Bush  accepted  his 
degree,  he  referred  to  the  protest 
in  progress  outside  Hart  House 


saying,  "he  was  used  to  it".  Re- 
ally! Can  it  be  that  others  before 
have  harboured  the  same  negative 
emotions  against  this  man's  less 
than  perfect  political  and  humani- 
tarian record?  A  person  of  good 
faith,  though,  will  always  be  wel- 
comed on  friendly  terms  at  U  of  T. 

This  surely  sends  the  message 
to  the  august  board  responsible  for 
choosing  Bush,  that  their  judge- 
ment was  faulty.  I  suppose  that 
afterhaving  made  their  selection, 
the  board  had  to  stick  to  it  in  order 
to  save  face.  A  face  that  now  has 
a  great  deal  of  egg  on  it. 

Bush's  spokesperson,  Jim 
McGrath,  must  have  used  up  his 
limited  vocabulary  long  before  he 
told  Varsity  reporter  -Rana 
Hammadien  to  "go  to  he)J.".  Added 
tothat  he  said;  'heusuallydoesn't 
talk  to  small  university  papers'. 
Why  not,  Mr.  McGrath?  After  all, 
your  boss  is  speaking  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  the  Var- 
sity is  one  of  the  campus  voices. 
Are  you  not  interested  in  what  the 
students  can  learn  from  your  'ex- 
pertise'? One  wonders  what  quali-, 
fications  were  required  forspokes- 
person  McGrath's  job.  Bush  and 
McGrath  deserve  each  other. 
Those  of  us  at  U  of  T  deserve 
better. 

RICHARD  R.  KENT 
A  senior  citizen  student 

Star-mangled 
banner 

As  I  sat  in  the  Gerstein  Science 
Library,  trying  to  study,  I  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  boisterous 
'George  Bush  Haters'.  I  am  not  a 
person  who  really  cares  about  this 


so-called  'disgraceful'  event.  In 
fact,  I  am  rather  indifferent  as  to 
whether  or  not  George  Bush  was 
presented  with  an  honourary  de- 
gree. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  let 
it  be  known  that  what  bothered  me 
about  being  interrupted  from  my 
studies  was  not  the  political  stance 
itself,  but  rather  the  way  in  which 
the  protestors  went  about  convey- 
ing their  beliefs.  I  was  infuriated 
by  the  fact  that  protestors  were 
wavi  ng  upside-down  US  fiags,  and 
were  also  making  a  mockery  of 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

As  Canadians,  during  the  1992 
World  Series,  the  majority  of  us 
were  upset  when  a  US  Marine 
flew  our  national  flag  incorrectly. 
My  point  is  that  the  protest  was 
supposed  to  be  against  the  convo- 
cafionofformerpresidentBush.  It 
was  NOT agai n st  the  enti  re  U ni  ted 
States  of  America.  Protestors 
(those  who  wereCanadian)  should 
be  shamed  by  their  lack  of  respect 
for  non-Canadians,  and  by  their 
obnoxious  hypocrisy. 

DAVID  CUMMINGS 
■  first  year  student 

Flag  burning 
demands 
apology 

To  all  the  protestors  who  decided 
to  bum  an  American  fiag  and  mock 
the  American  national  anthem  at 
Hart  House  on  Wednesday:  just 
where  the  hell  do  you  get  of f  doi  ng 
these  things?  I  share  dual  citizen- 
ship with  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  I  was  sickened  by  your 
blatant  disrespect  for  one  of  my 
countries.  You  say  that  you  wanted 


to  protest  against  bestowing  an 
honourary  degree  upon  George 
Bush  because,  in  youropinion,  he 
incited  hatred  and  aggression  to- 
wards the  citizens  of  countries  like 
Iraq  and  Panama.  It  only  demon- 
strates your  ignorance  thai  you 
chose  to  act  upon  these  opinions 
by  inciting  hatred  and  aggression 
towards  citizens  of  the  US,  espe- 
cially those  like  me,  at  U  of  T. 
Although  I  may  not  agree,  I  re- 
spect your  right  to  voice  your  opin- 
ions against  George  Bush.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  respect  your  deci- 
sion to  attack  all  US  citizens  with 
your  actions  at  the  protest  on 
Wednesday. 

Make  no  mistake;  burning  an 
American  flag  and  mocking  the 
American  national  anthem  leaves 
me  feeling  hated  and  unwelcome 
at  this  university.  Inciting  hatred 
towards  a  particular  group  of  peo- 
ple based  on  their  beliefs  or  citi- 
zenship is  not  tolerated  as  stated  in 
the  guidelines  governing  conduct 
at  U  of  T.  Think  of  the  uproar  that 
would  follow  the  burning  of  the 
Canadian  tlag.  People,  including 
me,  would  demand  an  apology  and 
probably  more.  Take  that  as  a  hint 
of  what  you  should  do 
next... apologize. 

MARK  KEARNEY 
Pluirmacy  OTI 
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ATTENTION 
ALL  PART-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Re:  APUS  Health  Plan 


If  you  are  a  U  of  T  undergraduate,  registered  in  A,  F,  H  or  Y 
courses  then  you  are  covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan.  When 
you  paid  for  your  courses,  you  also  paid  a  charge  of  $32.89 
($30.45  premium  plus  8%  P.S.T.)  to  APUS  forthe  Health  Plan. 

WHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  90% 
Accidental  Medical  &  Dental  Coverage 

WHEN  and  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

On-campus  and  Off-campus  coverage  from  September  1/97  to 
August  31/98 

FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to  members 
of  the  APUS  Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $92.45  ($85.60 
plus  8%  P.S.T.).  Your  application  must  be  filed  with  the  APUS 
office  between  Monday,  September  22,  1997  and  Friday, 
October  17,  1997.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Council  and  the  Erindale  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT  provision 
or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE,  contact  the  APUS  office  at  (416) 
978-3993. 
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The  MAI :  a  fate  worse 
than  free  trade 


FTRST  TN  A  SRI 


Varsity  guest  writer  Maude  Barlow 


This  could  mean,  for  example, 
that  new  environmental  regula- 
tions that  impact  on  the  commer- 
cial interestsof  a  foregin  investor 
might  amount  to  a  form  of  expro- 
priation subject  to  compensation 
by  the  government  in  question. 

MAI  place  strict  limits  on  per- 
formance requirements,  which  are 
laws  requiring  investors  to  meet 
certain  conditions  if  they  want  to 
establish  an  enterprise  in  a  par- 

The  MAI  is  a 
terrible,  dangerous 
and  profoundly 


The  Mutilateral  Agreement  on 
Investment  now  being  negoti- 
ated by  Canada  and  the  other 
members  of  the  OECD  would 
dramatical  ly  reduce  the  capac- 
ity of  all  levels  of  government  in 
Canada  to  limit  the  degree  and 
nature  of  foreign  investment  or 
to  impose  standards  of  behav- 
iour on  transnational  corpora- 
tions. Its  purpose  is  to  remove 
most  of  the  remaining  barriers 
to  ,  and  controls  on,  the  mo-  — 
bility  of  capital,  and  its  pas- 
sage would  result  in  the  sharp 
restriction  of  the  ability  of 
governments  everywhere  to 
shape  investment  policy  to 

promoteeconomiccuiturai,  anti-democtatic  proDOsal 

social  or  environmental  goals. 


MAI  is  a  severely  one-  — 
sided  agreement  that  will  give 
corporations  new  rights  in  law 
tochallenge government  policy, 
and  new  tools  to  limit  the  power 
of  elected  officials  in  all  signa- 
tory countries.  I  call  it  "NAFTA 
on  Steroids"  because  it  takes 
the  worst  provisions  of  that 
agreement,  magnifies  them,  and 
applies  them  to  a  whole  new 
host  of  countries. 

Essentially,  MAI  forbids 
"discriminating"  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  "investors" 
in  any  sector.  Countries  could 
not  maintain  economic  assist- 
ance programs  that  solely  ben- 
efit domestic  companies  or  re- 
quire a  corporation  hire  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  local  work- 
ers or  managers.  Under  MAI, 
Canada  could  place  no  restric- 
tion on  what  foreign  investors 
could  buy  and  control  in  Canada. 

MAI  contains  an  "investor- 
lo-state"  dispute  resolution  sys- 
tem that  gives  transnational  cor- 
porations the  right  to  sue  gov- 
ernments before  a  binding  in- 
ternational panel  if  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  profit  where  a 
government  enacts  legislation 
"tantamount  toexpropriaiion" 


ticular  locale  or  ifthey  want  to  be 
eligible  fortax  incentives  or  other 
government  aid.  The  MAI  bans 
restrictions  on  the  repatriation  of 
profits  and  the  movement  of  capi- 
tal. 

MAI  requires  that  national  and 
sub-national  governments  refrain 
from  passing  any  future  law  that 
violates  MAI  rules.  Countries 
agree  first  to  list  all  theirexisting 
measures  that  do  not  conform,  to 
impose  no  new  ones,  and  to  not 
amend  any  existing  measures  in 
any  way  that  increases  non  con- 
formity to  MAI.  The  MAI  re- 
quires national  and  sub-national 
governments  to  eliminate  laws, 
either  immediately  or  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  which  violate  MAI 
rules.  Countries  agree  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminatenon-con- 
forming  measures,  including  those 
listed  as  "country  specific  meas- 
ures". So  even  if  Canada  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  "safeguards"  for 
cultural  and  social  programs,  they 
will  be  temporary. 

MAI  dictates  that  when  a 
crown  corporation,  public  utility 
or  other  government  enterprise  is 
pri\.ili/cd,  it  must  be  olTercd  lo 


tender  all  the  private-sector  in- 1 
vestors  of  all  the  members  of  | 
the  MAI  countries.  If  a  prov- 1 
ince  privatizes  its  public  televi- 1 
sion  network,  or  hydroelectric  | 
facilities,  for  example,  it  could  | 
not  keep  them  in  Canadian  | 
hands.  I 
MAI  will  have  an  enormous  ^1 
impact  on  our  country  and  our  \ 
ability  to  maintain  any  protec-  ^ 
tions  for  Canadian  content,  cul- 1 
—  ture,  or  social  programs  and  * 
will  severely  limiiourability  ? 
to  protect  our  natural  govern-  { 
ment.  MAI  would  apply  to 
the  private  sector  where  there  ' 
is  any  mixture  of  private  and 
public  money  involved.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  Canada's 
-  health  care  dollar  which  cur- 
rently goes  to  community- 
based  not-for-profit  agencies  for 
the  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices would  have  to  be  made 
available  to  for-profit  corpora- , 
tions  as  well,  including  the  big  | 
US  health  care  transnationals.  | 
Under  proposed  MAI  rules,  % 
the  use  of  government  subsi- 
dies to  promote  indigenous  Ca- 
nadian culture  would  be  forbid- 
den. Canadian  content  rules  for 
radio  and  television,  as  well  as 
restrictions  on  foreign  owner- 
ship of  broadcasting  agencies, 
would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

The  MAI  is  a  terrible,  dan- 
gerous and  profoundly  anti- 
democratic proposal.  It  confers, 
in  essence,  nation  state  status 
on  private  capital  and  political 
power  to  transnational  corpora- 
tions to  shape  our  world  in  their 
image  and  intersets.  Most  dis- 
tressingly, it  has  a  20  year  lock 
in.  We  can  and  must  say  no. 
Maude  Barlow  is  the  chair- 
person of  the  100,000  mem- 
ber Council  of  Canadians  and 
the  co-author,  with  Tony 
Clarke,  of  a  new  book- titled 
MAI  and  the  Threat  To  Ca- 
nadian Sovereignty. 
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Faculty  may  soon  be  paying  their  dues 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


U  of  T's  Faculty  Association  may  soon  be 
charging  incoming  members  with  manda- 
tory fees — a  move  that  is  leaving  many 
cheering  and  others  fuming. 

In  a  debate  concerning  whether  man- 
datory dues  are  about  ensuring  equity  or 
stifling  freedom  of  choice  in  one's  spend- 
ing, both  sides  are  awaiting  rulings  on  the 
policy  reform  which  would  see  faculty 
and  librarians  hired  after  July  1,  1998 
choose  between  paying  dues  for  their 
membership  in  the  faculty  association  or 
donating  an  equal  sum  to  charity. 

This  would  mark  a  change  from  the 
current  system  in  which  the  benefits  of 
membership  are  guaranteed  to  all  regard- 
less of  whether  they  opt  to  pay  dues. 

'The  problem  is  one  of  fairness  that 
we'  re  trying  to  solve,"  said  faculty  associa- 
tion president  Bill  Graham.  The  association 
is  responsible  for  negotiating  salaries,  ben- 
efits, pensions  and  worki  ng  conditions. 


"Some  are  freeloading.  We  don't  be- 
lieve it's  fair  for  the  majority  of  the  faculty 
members  to  pay  for  benefits  received  by 
all, "Graham  added. 

But  others  are  concerned  that  the  policy 
change,  which  resembles  a  union's,  is 
being  implemented  in  a  somewhat  un- 
democratic way. 

"The  proposal  has  an  element  of  coer- 
cion. I  don' t  think  I  should  be  told  what  to 
do  with  my  money,"  said  U  of  T  professor 
Keith  Balmain  who  remains  a  paying 
member  despite  qualms  with  the  new 
proposal. 

"If  everyone  gets  the  benefits,  every- 
one pays  the  costs,"  countered  associa- 
tion member  and  philosophy  professor 
Fred  Wilson. 

But  Adel  Sedra,  a  former  member  of 
the  faculty  association  before  moving  into 
the  administration  as  the  university's  vice- 
president  and  provost,  says  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  policy's  failure  to  con- 
sider the  rights  of  incoming  faculty. 

"I  believe  [the  policy]  to  be  unfair  to 


UTFA  president  Bill  Graham 


newly  hired  faculty  members  and  librar- 
ians. They're  not  represented  in  any  of 
these  discussions  because  they're  not 
here  yet,"  he  said. 

The  administration's  challenge  to  the 
proposal  offered  grounds  that  the  deal  is 
unfair,  that  it  implied  changes  to  the  asso- 


ciation's  nature  to  one  of  a  union  and  that 
its  legality  was  questionable. 

Law  professor  and  uni  versi  ty  governor 
Brian  Langille  says  the  legal  question 
needs  to  be  addressed.  He  says  only 
certified  unions  possess  the  authority  to 
make  dues  obligatory.  As  an  association, 
UTFA  does  not  operate  under  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act,  and  hence  cannot 
use  the  proposed  check-off  dues  collect- 
ing system. 

But  Wilson  says  there  is  precedence 
for  this  move  to  mandatory  dues  based  on 
the  Rand  formula.  "The  teachers  federa- 
tion applied  at  McMaster  and  there  was 
no  problem." 

U  of  T  has  thus  far  rejected  the 
faculty  association's  proposal  in  spite  of 
an  offer  to  foot  the  cost  of  any  legal 
action  taken  as  a  result  of  the  proposal's 
implementation. 

Currently,  about  65  percent  of  U  of  T' s 
faculty  put  0.8  per  cent  of  their  salary 
towards  their  membership  in  UTFA. 
Graham  says  the  issue  at  hand  is  neither  a 


monetary  one  nor  one  of  fiai  ling  member- 
ship,  but  rather  one  of  fairness. 

"You  don't  have  to  pay  to  belong  to 
UTFA  now,  and  you  won' t  have  to  under 
the  new  system,"  he  said,  explaining  that 
money  can  be  diverted  to  a  charity  of 
choice. 

But  Balmain  says  the  offered  alterna- 
tive is  silly  and  insists  that  the  proposal  is 
contrary  to  the  association' s  existing  vol- 
untary nature. 

"UTFA  has  nothing  to  do  with  charity. 
It  has  to  do  with  freedom  of  choice,"  he 
said. 

The  proposal  has  withstood  acommittee 
review  by  three  members  chosen  by  the 
UTFA  and  three  by  the  administration.  The 
committee's  failure  to  reach  a  unanimous 
decision  led  to  their  forwardi  ng  of  a  report 
on  the  issue  to  Justice  Allen  Gold.  A  panel 
convened  by  Gold  will  prepare  a  recom- 
mendation which  is  necessary  before  the 
case  can  be  brought  before  two  ruling 
bodies,  an  UTFA  Council  and  the  uni  versi- 
ty'sGovemingCouncil. 


More  golden  keys  passed  out  for  seventy  bucks 

Banker  leads 
honouraryway 


 BY  JESSIE  CLARK 

With  the  investiture  of  five  new 
honourary  members  at  a  black- 
tie  affair,  the  U  of  T  chapter  of 
the  Golden  Key  National  Honor 
Society  is  having  a  hard  time  shak- 
ing its  corporate  image. 

The  society's  Friday  night  re- 
ception at  Convocation  Hall  fea- 
tured two  of  its  new  inductees, 
the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Scotiabank  Peter  Godsoe  and  the 
directorof  Moody's  Canada  Inc. 
Hillary  Park.  They  were  joined 
by  the  780  new  members  of  the 
Atlanta-based  honour  society  and 


keynote  speaker  Nobel  laureate 
John  Polanyi ,  last  year' s  honourary 
member. 

Golden  Key  swept  onto  cam- 
pus last  year  amidst  controversy 
as  the  University  of  Toronto  be- 
came the  first  Canadian  univer- 
sity to  set  up  a  chapter.  While 
only  those  students  who  finish  in 
the  top  15  percent  in  their  faculty 
are  in  vited  to  join.  Student  Affairs 
was  asked  to  grant  the  society 
student  group  status. 

Typically,  Student  Affairs 
would  have  to  rule  on  whether  the 
society's  intention  of  accepting 
an  elite  batch  of  students  violates 
U  of  T's  policy  stating  student 
groups  must  be  open  to  all. 

But  senior  administrators  at  U 
of  T,  who  provide  students'  aca- 


demic records  and  mailing  ad- 
dresses to  the  society,  made  an 
advance  ruling,  advising  Student 
Affairs  to  recognize  the  group 
despite  its  exclusive  character. 

Wajihat  Khan,  president  of  the 
U  of  T  chapter,  confessed  that  he 
was  not  sure  exactly  why  this 
year's  honourary  members,  who 
also  include  three  U  of  T  admin- 
istrators, an  advisor  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  and  the  former 
Premier  of  Ontario,  were  being 
honoured. 

"There  were  so  many  individu- 
als, it  was  difficult  to  select. ..so 
we  just  listened  to  our  advisors." 

The  honour  society' s  advisors 
are  Roseanne  Runte,  president  of 
Victoria  College  and  Jon 
Dellandrea,  chief  development  of- 


ficer. 

Khan  adds  that  he  assumed  the 
honourary  members  were  cho- 
sen because  they  are  all  high  pro- 
file U  of  T  alumni.  "Canadians 
who  are. ..out  and  about,"  he  said. 

Jim  Lemoire,  a  new  member 
of  the  society  who  received  his 
certificate  on  Friday,  says  decid- 
ing to  join  was  a  tough  one.  Re- 
calling that  some  of  his  friends 
saw  it  as  "a  corporate  sell-out," 
he  says  he  was  won  over  by  its 
benefits:  networking  opportuni- 
ties; an  attractive  addition  to  his 
resume;  and  the  chance  at  schol- 
arships. 

But  the  $70  lifetime  member- 
ship fee  has  drawn  sharp  criti- 
cism from  many  in  the  university. 
Kyla  Winchester,  one  of  the  85 


per  cent  of  U  of  T  students  not 
invited  tojoin  the  society,  says  the 
fee  only  makes  what  she  consid- 
ers an  elitist  organization  even 
more  elitist.  It  excludes  students, 
she  argues,  "not  just  because  of 
marks,  but  also  because  of 
money." 

Khan  says  approximately  1,400 
students  joined  last  year.  Of  the 
$98,000  revenue  generated  for 
the  Golden  Key  society,  less  than 
20  per  cent  is  returned  back  to  the 
local  chapter  budget.  The  rest, 
about  $80,360,  finds  its  way  down 
to  its  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

Khan  says  the  society  is  a  "no- 
ble organization"  which  provides 
students  with  focus  and  a  sense 
of  belonging  in  what  can  be  an 
alienating  university  experience. 


He  says  that  money  col lected  will 
be  used  to  work  towards  these 
goals,  through  a  lecture  series,  a 
number  of  wine  and  cheese  re- 
ceptions and  a  tutoring  initiative 
with  local  high  schools. 

"Just  because  you're  part  of 
this  society  doesn't  mean  you 
shouldn't  reach  out  to  others," 
said  Khan,  adding  that  calling  it 
elitist  is  not  fair.  "I  don't  really 
know,  [but]  no  matter  what  you 
do  someone's  going  to  be  un- 
happy." 

According  todevelopment  staff 
at  Golden  Key's  Atlanta  head- 
quarters, the  society  expects  to 
open  next  at  UBC,  McMaster, 
and  the  University  of  Alberta. 
McGill  joins  U  of  T  as  the  only 
other  Canadian  chapter. 
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Federal  government  could  face  lawsuit  over  MAI 


BY  JEREMY  NELSON 

WINNIPEG  (CUP)— If  a  Cana- 
dian activist  group  has  its  way, 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Canada  may  soon  find  themselves 
in  court  charged  with  violating  the 
very  constitution  they  have  sworn 
to  uphold. 

The  Defense  of  Canadian  Lib- 
erty Committee,  a  Vancouver- 
based  group,  is  presently  prepar- 
ing to  wage  a  lawsuit  accusing  the 
federal  government  of  violating 
Canadian  law  by  negotiating  the 
proposed  Multilateral  Agreement 
on  Investment  (MAI). 

The  MAI  is  a  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic treaty  presently  being  ne- 
gotiated behind  closed  doors  by 
Canada  and  28  other  nations.  As 
drafted,  it  will  remove  many  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  regulate 
the  activities  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  corporations. 

The  agreement  will  also  ban 
governments  from  creating  any 
new  environmental  or  labour  leg- 
islation that  could  be  deemed  harm- 


ful to  the  business  of  a  domestic  or 
foreign  corporation. 

According  to  Tim  Madden,  a 
legal  and  economic  historian,  the 
case  against  the  MAI  is  clear  cut, 
with  many  legal  precedents  to  back 
itup. 

The  Canadian  constitution,  he 
says,  stipulates  very  clearly  that  gov- 
ernments cannot  give  away  ortrans- 
fer  any  of  their  powers,  even  if  ail 
le  vel  s  of  go  vemment  agree  to  do  so. 

'The  federal  government  has  a 
responsibility  under  Section  91  of 
the  Constitution  Act  to  make  laws 
respecting  commerce  and  trade," 
said  Madden,  who  will  be  one  of 
the  chief  researchers  for  the  case. 

"The  MAI  isessentially  the  gov- 
ernment abdicating  its  responsibil- 
ity to  react  to  wrongs  with  respect 
to  trade  and  commerce,  which  is 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  has  repeatedly  said  that 
you  cannot  do." 

The  legal  foundation  fortheca.se 
comes  from  several  court  rulings, 
the  most  important  of  which  was 
issued  in  1951,  when  the  Supreme 


Court  ruled  against  a  joint  proposal 

made  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  fed- 
eral government  to  swap  several 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

'The  Constitution  of  Canada 
does  not  belong  either  to  Parlia- 
ment or  to  the  Legislatures,"  the 
unanimous  ruling  stated.  "It  be- 
longs to  the  country  and  it  is  there 
that  the  citizens  of  the  country  will , 
find  the  protections  of  the  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled." 

According  to  Connie  Fogal, 


head  lawyer  on  the  case,  the  MAI 
would  destroy  many  of  the  rights 
citizens  are  entitled  to  under  the 
Canadian  Constitution. 

"Under  the  MAI,  if  there's 
something  ourgovemment  wants 
to  do  for  its  citizens  that  causes  a 
company  to  lose  money,  we're  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that  at  all. 
And  that's  insane,"  she  said. 

Much  of  the  committee's  case 
will  revolve  around  the  dispute 
settlement  section  of  the  MAI, 


which  would  al  low  corporations  to 
sue  Canadian  governments  in 
closed-door  tribunals  where  deci- 
sions are  made  by  arbitrators,  not 
by  judges  or  juries.  Fogal  says  the 
government  of  Canada  would  be 
overstepping  its  constitutional  au- 
thority and  undermining  its  sover- 
eignty if  it  signed  an  agreement 
granti  ng  corporations  thi  s  right. 

But  the  government  of  Canada 
disagrees.  It  recently  intervened 
in  a  case  being  heard  by  the  U.S. 
courts  covering  similar  issues.  The 
plaintifs  in  the  case  allege  that 
President  Bill  Clinton  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  exceeded  their  constitu- 
tional authority  by  passing  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  which  contains  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  proposed  in 
the  MAI. 

"Both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  championed  the  use 
ofbindingdispute  .settlement  inter- 
nationally, and  both  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
international  law,"  stated  the  Ca- 
nadian government  in  a  brief  it 


recently  released. 

"Thedevelopment,  adoption  and 
implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  1 9  of  NAFTA  which 
allow  corporations  to  sue  govern- 
ments through  trade  tribunals  by 
both  the  United  States  andCanada 
were  not  abdications  of  sover- 
eignty by  either  country,  but  were 
intentional  and  fully  authorized  sov- 
ereign acts." 

But  Madden  disagrees. 

"The  question  that  needs  to  be 
put  to  them  is  not,  'Is  this  legal  to 
thecourtsyslem'  but  rather,  'What 
has  fundamentally  changed  since 
the  last  time  the  courts  told  you 
no?'  And  the  answer  is  nothing. 
It's  the  same  constitution." 

Duringthe  1993campaign,the 
Liberal  Party  promised  to  renego- 
tiate the  much-contested  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Once  elected,  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment chose  not  to.  And  in  neither 
the  1993  or  1997  campaigns  did 
the  Liberals  talk  about  negotiating 
an  international  investment  treaty. 

The  Maniioban 


Lockers  funded  at  high  COSS  to  students 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

With  the  renovation  of  the  locker 
rooms  at  the  Athletic  Centre  fi- 
nally going  ahead  after  a  two  year 
search  for  funding,  student  lead- 
ers say  the  big  breakthrough  comes 
at  the  expense  of  democracy  and 
due  process. 

Initially  recommended  by  the 
Gender  Equity  Committee  of  the 
department  of  athletics  and  rec- 
reation, the$  1.5  million  project  will 
see  the  men's  locker  room  cut  in 
half  to  make  room  for  an  equal,  but 
separate,  women's  locker  room. 
The  locker  room  currently  used  by 
women  hasn't  been  upgraded 
since  1 959  and  is  slated  to  close. 

But  while  student  representa- 
tives on  the  Council  on  Student 
Services  have  lobbied  for  this  par- 
ticular project  themselves,  they  say 
the  money  allocated  to  pay  for  it 
hasn't  been  approved  by  them. 

Last  spring,  the  proposal  to  fund 
the  project  was  brought  before  the 
Council  on  Student  Services  for 
approval.  The  money  was  denied 
after  the  student  representatives 


voted  it  down  on  this  student-ma- 
jority council. 

Still,  David  Neelands,  U  of  T's 
vice-provost  of  Student  Affairs 
and  member  of  the  council,  brought 
the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Univer- 
sity Affairs 
Board  soon  after. 
The  board  gave 
the  project  a 
green  light  de- 
spite the  stop  sign 
put  up  by  stu- 
dents. Another 
committee  of  the 
GovemingCoun- 
cil  recently  ap- 
proved the 
board'sdecision. 

"This  com- 
pletely violated 

the  agreement  that  COSS  has  with 
the  university,"  said  Elan  Ohayon, 
theGraduate  Students'  Union  rep- 
resentative on  the  council.  "It  un- 
dermined our  level  of  trust  and  I 
find  that  very  troubling. 

"We  are  starting  to  think  that 
there  isn't  much  point  if  the  proc- 


ess can  be  undermined  so  easily. 
If  they  can  overturn  what  the 
majority  of  students  recommend 
then  it  is  a  sham.  We  are  looking 
foraglimmerof  good  f  ai  t  h  bu  t  are 
yet  to  see  an 
understanding." 

The 
Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union  is 
one  of  the  cam- 
pus groups 
which  has  called 
for  the  locker 
room  project 
over  the  last  few 
years.  Still,  the 
student  union  is 
raising  objection 
toihe  process  in 
securing  the 
money. 

"I  support  the  principle  of  gen- 
der equity  but  the  way  that  this  is 
funded  is  a  manipulation  of  the 
COSS  process,"  echoed  Jacob 
Click,  Students'  Administrative 
Council  representative  on  the 
council. 

Following  adirectiveof  the  pro- 


If  they  can 
overturn  what 
the  majority  of 

students 
recommend  then 
it  is  a  sham. 

-  Elan  Oliayon, 
Graduate  Students'  Union 
representative 


vincial  government,  COSS  was 
established  in  1996  after  three 
years  of  negotiations  among  stu- 
dent unions  and  the  administra- 
tion. A  governing  body  composed 
of  seven  administration  and  ten 
student  representatives,  the  stu- 
dent-majority council  issupposeto 
give  students  a  say  over  how  much 
the  university  raises  ancillery  fees 
and  how  those  fees  are  allocated. 

These  fees  cover  non-academic 
services  like  Hart  House,  the  Ath- 
letics Centre  and  the  Career  Cen- 
tre. 

"We  don't  oppose  addressing 
gender  issues,  but  students  should 


see  the  overall  concerns,"  said 
Ohayon.  "We  believe  that  other 
issues  need  support  more  and  we 
cannot  support  this  project  to  that 
level." 

But  Neelands  says  no  violation 
has  taken  place 

"As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  an 
approved  plan,"  he  said.  "It's  just 
an  elusive  debate,"  adding  that  he 
doesn't  accept  the  students'  argu- 
ment that  he  violated  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  of  COSS. 

"It's  part  of  the  approved  plan 
from  last  year,"  Neelands  added. 

But  the  student  members  of 
COSS  say  they  are  disillusioned 


by  administration's  disregard  for 
students'  right  to  have  a  say  in 
how  student  funds  are  spent. 

"U  of  T  sees  it  as  an  advisory 
board  and  the  students  see  it  as  the 
decider  when  it  comes  to  fees  and 
service  issues,"  said  Glick.  "COSS 
turned  into  a  cluster-fuck  because 
ofthe  administration's  unwilling- 
ness to  listen." 

Neelands  disagrees.  He  says 
it's  time  to  move  on.  "COSS  isjust 
a  creature.  I'm  hoping  COSS  will 
get  out  of  the  decision  so  it  can 
move  on." 

The  renovations  could  be  com- 
pleted as  eariy  as  September  1 998. 
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Bachelor  of  Education 

(One  year  program) 

•  highly  regarded  program 

•  small  classes 

•  supportive  atmosphere 

•  extensive  practical  experience 

•  practice  teaching  locations  in  various  areas  throughout  Ontario 

•  all  professors  have  practical  classroom  experience 

•  placement  service 

Application  Deadline:  Friday,  December  5,  1997 

For  further  information  on  the  Nipissing  University  Bachelor  of 
Education  program  please  contact  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  For  an 
application  package,  please  contact  either  of  the  following: 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES' 
Application  Centre 

Phone:  (519)823-1940 
E-mail:  teas@netserv.ouac. on. ca 
Internet:  http://www.ouac.on.ca 


NIPISSING  UNIVERSITY 
Office  of  tfie  Registrar 

(705)  474-3461  ext.  4271 

nipureg@admin.unipissing.ca 

http;www.unipissing.ca/ 


Nipissing  university 

100  CoUege  Drive,  Box  5002,  North  Bay,  Ontario  PIB  8L7 


APUS 


1997  APUS  STUDENT  SURVEY 
The  1997  student  survey  was  mailed 
to  the  homes  of  all  registered  part-time 
undergraduate  students 


Due  to  the  postal  strike,  please  return  your 
completed  survey  to: 


Admin  Office 
119  St.  George  St 
Room  300 
Mon-Fri  9-5 


Student  Services  Office 
100  St.  George  St. 
Room  1089 
Mon-Thur  9-9 
Fri  9-5 


Also,  the  student  offices  at: 
Scarborough  College  and  PTS@UTM 


Please  fill  out  your  survey  and 
return  in  person  by  November  30 


For  more  information,  contact  978-3993  or  visit  our  web  site  at:www.APUS.utoronto.( 


Monday,  November  24,  1 997 
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Violence,  drugs  and  rebels  are  synonymous  with 
Colombia.  But  these  word  associations  are  based  on 
large  misconceptions— misconceptions  that  shadow 
the  horrendous  civil  war  on-going  in  Colombia.  And 
in  its  "War  on  Drugs,"  the  United  States  is  not  only 
perpetrating  these  misconceptions  of  Colombia  but  is 
facilitating  the  drug  industry,  and  indirectly  their 
policies  are  killing  innocent  people  in  the  process. 


CANADIAN  CORPORATIONS 
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•BbI  Canada 
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The  Celefflbien  storv? 


Drug-trafficking  is  a  400  -  500  billion  dollar  a  year  indus- 
try with  only  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the  money  actually 
staying  in  Colombia.  And  this  money  is  not  just  going  to  line 
the  pockets  of  illegal  drug-runners.  Corporations  which 
produce  the  chemicals  required  for  cocaine  and  heroin 
processing  end  up  profiting  from  the  drug  trade  loo. 

According  to  Asad  Ismi,  a  research  associate  with  a  think- 
tank  called  Canada-Americas  Policy  Alternatives,  most  US 
dollars  in  circulation  have  physical  traces  of  cocaine  on 
them.  This  is  a  testament  to  the  extent  that  the  illegal  drug 
trade  on  has  penetrated  both  the  US  and  the  global  economy. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  seems  logical  that  the  US  govern- 
ment would  want  to  fight  its  "War  on  Drugs",  however, 
instead  of  targeting  the  drug  trade,  it  has  instead  targeted  the 
most  vulnerable  in  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Peru  and  the  United 
Slates. 

In  Colombia  alone,  five  to  10  people  are  killed  everyday  in 
the  violence  resulting  from  the  civil  war.  But  only  two  per 
cent  of  those  have  been  directly  linked  to  drugs  and  less  than 
25  per  cent  to  the  conflict  between  guerrillas  and  the  army. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  killings  are  political  murders  car- 
ried out  by  government  agents.  Colombian  military  and 
paramilitary  groups  are  attacking  the  civilian  population 
that  is  attempting  to  organize— everyone  from  students, 
teachers,  peasants,  human  rights  workers,  trade  unionists, 
and  journalists.  In  his  book  Colombia:  The  Genocidal  De- 
mocracy, Javier  Giraldo  reports  that  between  1988-1995 
there  have  been  67,378  lives  lost  because  of  military  and 
paramihtary  violence  against  the  civilian  population.  If  this 
continues,  this  year  there  will  be  35,000  more. 

Local  human  rights  groups  as  well  as  Human  Rights 
Watch  America  and  Amnesty  International  report  that  the 
majority  of  human  rights  abuses  in  Colombia  are  perpe- 
trated by  the  Colombian  military  and  paramilitary  groups 
with  the  financial  and  military  aid  of  the  US  government 
under  the  guise  of  the  "War  on  Drugs." 

According  to  Daniel  Rico,  president  of  the  Colombian 
National  Federation  of  Petroleum,  Petrochemical,  and  Power 
Workers,  poveny  and  equality,  not  drugs,  are  the  source  of 
conflict  in  Colombia.  At  a  talk  in  Toronto  last  week,  he 
reported  that  Colombia  suffers  from  very  high  rates  of 
poveny.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  in  poverty— 
20  per  cent  of  these  people  live  in  what  is  labelled  absolute 
poveny.  This  includes  those  named  the  desechables— the 
disposables  ones— who  are  destitute  and  homeless  and  roam 
the  streets  of  the  cities.  He  says  poveny  causes  conflict  when 
people  protest  inequalities  such  as  the  uneven  distribution  of 
land  and  the  state  responds  with  terrorism  and  intimidation. 
For  example,  the  political  opposition  party  Union  Patriotica 
has  been  almost  completely  wiped  out  by  state  assassina- 
tions. 

While  most  of  these  political  killings  are  perpetrated  by 
paramilitary  groups.  Human  Rights  Watch  America  re- 
ports that  the  US  Defense  Department  "worked  with  the 
Colombian  military  officers  on  the  1991  intelligence  reor- 
ganization that  resulted  in  these  killer  networks."  The  Bush 
administration  sent  "aid"  to  Colombia  in  the  form  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  this  continues  under  Clinton.  The 
Pentagon  estimates  that  arms  grants  and  weapons  sales  to 
Colombia  were  $84  million  in  1996  and  expected  to  reach 
$123  miUion  in  1997.  And  these  weapons  have  not  been  used 
to  battle  the  drug  traffickers  but,  as  Daniel  Rico  pointed  out, 
the  weapons  are  instead  employed  by  paramilitary  groups  to 


terrorize  peasants  and  combat  guerrillas. 

In  an  attempt  to  take  control  of  their  lives,  peasants  are 
demanding  land  reform  while  urban  social  movements  and 
political  opposition  panics  are  being  organized.  The  groups 
have  been  countered  by  Colombian  military  violence  and 
repression.  And  the  US  has  not  only  been  giving  human 
rights  abusers  weapons  but  has  been  training  them  and 
giving  out  Slate  terrorism  manuals  on  tonure  and  intimida- 
tion. The  Colombia  Bulletin  reponed  that  6,894  Colom- 
bian soldiers  have  been  trained  at  the  US  Army  School  of  the 
Americas  at  Fort  Benning  in  Georgia— which  has  been  nick- 
named the  school  of  assassins.  Many  of  the  Fon  Benning 
graduates  have  been  implicated  in  acts  of  state  terror,  tonure 
and  massacres. 

But  what  interests  does  the  US  have  in  Colombia.' 

US  interests  in  Colombia  are  wonh  billions  of  dollars— 
in  agricultural  products  like  bananas,  coffee;  in  the  arms 
trade;  in  oil,  telecommunications,  transportation;  as  well  as 
the  multi-billion  dollar  cocaine,  heroin  and  marijuana  indus- 
tries that  benefits  the  US  economy  by  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  system. 

Colombia  is  also  one  of  the  most  strategic  areas  in  Latin 
America  maybe  in  the  world.  It  is  the  gateway  to  South 
America,  it  has  economically  lucrative  ocean  pons,  and  is 
the  proposed  site  for  an  alternate  route  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  in  Colombia's  northwestern  region 
paramilitary  forces  are  most  active.  The  land  is  rich  in 
minerals,  oil,  and  it  is  the  exit  point  of  many  of  the  drugs  that 
pass  through  Colombia  on  their  way  to  North  America. 

William  Fairburn  of  the  Inter  Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  hnks  the 
paramilitary  to  the  drug  cartels.  One  paramilitary  leader  is 
notorious  for  his  involvement  in  the  drug  industry  and  the 
Cordoba-Uraba  paramihtary  groups  have  been  linked  to  the 
drug  cartel. 

Noam  Chomsky  wrote  that  the  "War  on  drugs"  is  perpe- 
trated in  large  measure  to  "replace  the  'communist  threat'  as 
the  Cold  War  was  fading,  along  with  the  propaganda  system 
based  on  it.  In  reality,  the  official  security  forces  and  their 
paramilitary  associates  work  hand  in  glove  with  the  drug 
lords,  organized  crime,  landowners  and  other  private  inter- 
ests in  a  country  where  avenues  of  social  action  have  long 
been  closed,  and  are  kept  that  way  by  intimidation  and 
terror." 

But  the  irony  is  that  the  Bush  administration's  "War  on 
Drugs"  has  failed  utterly  at  its  proposed  aims.  In  fact  since  its 
launch  it  is  increasingly  easier  to  obtain  cocaine  and  heroin. 
Not  only  has  cocaine  become  more  readily  available  but  is 
cheaper  in  price  than  ever  before.  Despite  this  failure  the 
same  policies  continue  under  the  Clinton  administration. 
Why  do  they  continue? 

According  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  Centre,  the  US 
government  is  directly  implicated  in  the  drug  trade.  Evi- 
dence is  now  available  that  states  the  cocaine  boom  of  the 
1980s  was  facilitated  by  the  CIA.  In  1982  with  the  "Boland 
Amendment,"  the  US  House  of  Representatives  effectively 
outlawed  US  aid  to  the  counter-revolutionary  war  in  Nica- 
ragua against  the  Sandinista  Government.  But  in  order  to 
continue  to  buy  arms,  the  CIA-backed  contras  transponed 
and  sold  cocame  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Centre  has  reponed 
that  the  CIA  opened  the  "first  pipelines  from  the  Colom- 
bian cocaine  canels  to  black  gangs-  the  Crips  and  Bloods-  on 
streets  of  Los  Angeles".  Dmg  trafficking,  especially  cocaine 


by  Evangelilla  Sapp 


and  later  crack,  became  a  several  hundred  billion  dollar 
industry  for  multinational  business,  run  by  corporate  lead- 
ers, canels,  banks,  money  launderers,  and  police  who  moni- 
tor traffic  and  enforcement.  A  New  York  Times  article 
dated  Nov.  21,  1994,  reponed  that  the  American  Express 
Bank  International  agreed  to  pay  a  $32  million  fine  for 
laundering  drug  money  and  channelling  cocaine  into'  the 
United  Slates. 

The  Bush  administration's  "War  on  Drugs"  policy  has 
also  meant  more  policing  and  less  rehabilitation  for  US 
citizens.  This  approach  attacks  not  only  the  small  crack 
dealer  on  the  street  but  those  poor  inner  city  communities 
which  are  undoubtedly  African  American  or  Latino.  These 
communities  suffer  police  violence  and  abuse  perpetrated 
because  of  the  false  perceptions  that  blames  them  for  inner 
city  violence  and  the  drug  epidemic.  This  promotes  the 
racist  idea  that  the  crack  dealer  and  addict  is  either  poor. 
Black  or  Latino. 

The  Canadian  government  has  not  spoken  out  against  the 
US  "War  on  Drugs"  policy.  This  silence  is  mutually  benefi- 
cial because  both  governments  have  interests  in  Colombia. 
The  Canadian  policy  mirrors  the  US  policy  with  no  concern 
for  human  rights  abuses  carried  out  by  the  government. 

According  to  Fairburn,  Canada,  like  the  US,  has  strong 
economic  ties  to  Colombia  in  the  oil  industry,  telecommu- 
nications and  transportation.  Northern  Telecom,  Bell 
Canada,  Trans  Canada  Pipelines,  McCain  Foods  Limited, 
Interprovincial  Pipelines,  Bombardier,  Labait's,  Canadian 
Occidental  Petroleum  and  Bell  Helicopters  are  all  investors 
in  Colombia.  The  Canadian  government  sold  helicopters 
from  Bell  Helicopters  Textron  Mirabel  Quebec  to  the  Co- 
lombian Military  in  1994.  An  Inter  Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  report  released  in  October 
of  this  year  states  that  the  sale  of  these  helicopters  was 
approved  "despite  documented  evidence  that  the  [Colom- 
bian] military  uses  helicopters  to  carry  out  indiscriminate 
bombing  and  aerial  strafing  of  civilian  villages."  Further- 
more, in  February  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  International  Trade  released  a  report  on  Colom- 
bia titled  "A  Guide  for  Canadian  Exporters  and  Investors," 
encouraging  Canadian  investment  in  Colombia  and  revel- 
ling over  the  lucrative  business  to  be  had  over  the  sale  of 
helicopters  to  the  Colombian  military. 

Ismi  says  that  the  Canadian  government  should  be  pres- 
sured to  change  its  policy  towards  Colombia.  Writing  let- 
ters to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  International 
Trade  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  can  make  a  difference 
and  makes  the  people  working  in  the  department  reconsider 
their  approach,  he  says. 

All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  US  and 
Canadian  governments  facilitate  the  drug  industry  and  fund 
social  cleansing  in  Colombia,  the  country  with  the  worst 
human  rights  record  in  the  hemisphere,  in  order  to  subsidize 
large  corporations  and  guarantee  higher  profits  for  them. 
The  huge  drug  profits  go  to  large  corporations  and  banks 
while  the  worst  social  consequences  are  faced  by  Colombi- 
ans and  poor  inner  city  communities  in  North  America. 
Those  that  are  targeted  most  severely  are  the  least  responsi- 
ble for  and  most  vulnerable  to  the  illegal  drug  trade.  There 
are  great  political  and  economic  interests  that  make  sure  this 
continues,  however,  the  drug  industry  being  one  of  them.  ' 
The  "War  on  Drugs"  is  not  against  drugs  but  against  the  poor 
who  struggle  against  violence,  repression  and  poverty. 
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The  end  of  silence 


This  past  summer  in  major 
newspapers  around  the  worldn 
the  Swiss  Bankers  Associa- 
tion published  a  list  of 
names  of  Jewish  dormant 
account  holders  from  the 
n3D's  many  of  whom  are 
believed  to  have  perished 
in  the  Holocaust. 


The  list  connected  names  to 
account  numbers.  The  book,//(7- 
\er's  Silent  Partners:  S\iiss 
Banks,  Nazi  Gold  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Justice,  by  Globe  and  Mail 
reporter  Isabel  Vincent,  appends 
both  personal  and  global  history  to 
the  list  of  names. 

Hitler 's  Silent  Partners  chroni- 
cles  the  50  year  quest  for  restitu- 
tion by  the  heirs  of  Abraham 
Hammersfeld,  a  prosperous  Aus- 
trian Jew  who  entrusted  his  lite 
savings  to  a  Swiss  bank  before 
being  murdered  in  the  Holocaust. 
The  book  recounts  the  ordeals 
faced  by  the  Hammersfelds  as 
they  were  systematically  depri  ved 
of  all  their  rights  in  Nazi-occupied 
Austria  and  forced  to  llee  and  hide 
from  Nazi  persecution. 

Before  Hitler  introduced  his  plot 
to  exterminate  the  Jews,  he  insti- 
tuted a  policy  of  forced  emigra- 
tion. In  order  to  leave  the  Third 


New  book  uncovers  Swiss 
role  in  the  Third  Reich 


SWISS  BANKS.  NAZI  OQLD. 
AND  THE  PURSUIT  OP  JUSTICE 


Isabel  Vincent 
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Reich,  however,  Jews  had  to  hand 
over  all  their  possessions  to  Ger- 
many and  needed  foreign  currency 
to  obtain  passports  to  the  recipient 
country.  Those  who  wanted  to 
save  their  assets  or  exchange  their 
currency  often  turned  in  despera- 
tion to  Swiss  banks. 

"Because  of  their  stringent 
banking  secrecy  laws, "explained 
Vincent  in  a  recent  interview. 
■'Switzerland  has  always  been  an 
area  for  llight  capital  for  the  past 
300  years.  In  1 935  the  Nazis  passed 
a  law  staling  that  if  you  have  money 
abroad  you  must  repatriate  or  you 
could  face  the  death  penalty.  This 
spurred  many  Jews  and  Germans 
to  begin  using  Swiss  Banks  where 
they  knew  confidentiality  would 
be  protected.  Under  Swiss  bank- 
ing secrecy  laws  bankers  could 
not  even  reveal  the  existence  of 
accounts." 

The  Swiss  banking  secrecy  laws 
made  the  accounts  attractive  to 
Jews  trying  to  protect  their  sav- 
ings. But  inacruel  irony,  they  also 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
those  who  survived  the  Holocaust 
to  reclaim  their  assets. 

"After  the  war,"  Vincent  said, 
"Holocaust  survivors  and  their 
heirs  faced  numerous  obstacles  in 
attempting  to  reclaim  their  assets 
from  Swiss  banks.  They  were 
confronted  by  stony-faced  bureau- 
crats who  demanded  documenta- 
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tion  and  death  certificates  as  proof 
that  they  were  heirs.  This  proved 
impossible  since  Auschwitz  and 
Treblinka  did  not  issue  death  cer- 
tificates. 

"Heirs  often  had  limited  infor- 
mation about  bank  accounts  w  hich 
were  listed  by  numbers,  not  names. 
The  use  of  third  parties  to  open 
accounts  made  money  difficult  to 
trace,  as  potential  heirs  often  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  trustee. 
Some  dishonest  trustees  looted 
accounts." 

According  to  Vincent,  at  the  end 
of  the  war  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  clamouring 
to  get  out  of  Europe  as  fast  as 
possible  and  start  new  lives  in 


Israel  and  the  New  World.  Re- 
claiming assets  was  not  at  the  top 
of  their  agenda— many  did  not 
want  to  come  back  even  to  reclaim 
businesses  or  homes. 

Vincent's  book  also  documents 
the  Swiss  banks'  illegal  wartime 
financial  dealings  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many. During  World  War  II,  Swiss 
banks  laundered  looted  gold  that 
the  Nazis  plundered  from  treasur- 
ies of  occupied  countries,  as  well 
as  gold  that  the  Nazis  stole  from 
concentration  camp  inmates  in  the 
forms  of  jewelry,  watches,  rings 
and  gold  fillings  wrenched  from 
the  mouths  of  gas  chamber  vic- 
tims. 

As  Vincent  revealed,  many 


Swiss  grew  up  believing  a  myth 
about  the  war — that  their  strong 
army  and  impregnable  terrai  n  saved 
them  from  Nazi  tyranny.  In  reality, 
the  Swiss  struck  a  Faustian  bar- 
gain with  the  Nazis:  they  bought 
their  freedom  by  agreeing  to  act  as 
the  Third  Reich's  bankers. 

"The  Swiss  were  justified  in 
trading  but  not  in  fencing  goods  for 
the  Third  Reich,"  she  explained. 
"They  were  taking  looted  gold  from 
occupied  countries  and  legitimiz- 
ing it  through  their  banks.  They 
knew  that  they  were  helping  the 
German  war  effort  immensely. 
The  majority  of  the  rTi_« 
Swiss     federal  ^^^^ 
council  were  pro-  WSPG  tfl 
Nazi.  Although  m  looted 
their  defense  they 
had  reason  to  be-  f  TOm  OC 
lieve  that  there  was  cOUDtri 
athreatofinvasion 
and  they  were  sur-  169^^^'" 
rounded  by  fascist  thrOUgh 
powers."  hanL-c 

Vincentclaimed  DaTKS' 
there  are  a  number  knSW  th 
ofreasons  whythe 
scandal  only 
emerged    now,  thG  GqC 
even  though  the 
Allies  have  known 
about  the  Swiss  ilUmense 
banks'  wartime 
activities  for  the  past  50  years. 
"Two  events  combined  to  make 
the  issue  a  hot  topic  once  again. 
First,  the  U.S.  government  declas- 
sified documents  from  Operation 
Safe  Haven,  a  joint  U.S.  British 
operation  during  the  war  to  collect 
information  on  economic  warfare 
and  laundering  of  gold.  Secondly, 
with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in 
1 989,  Jews  living  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  could  suddenly  make 
claims  for  restitution.  Theseevents 
created  a  great  impetus  for  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  to  forge 
ahead  with  claims  against  Swiss 
banks." 

Switzerland  isonly  now  coming 
to  terms  with  and  making  restitu- 
tion for  their  wartime  role. 

'The  scandal  has  been  very 
painful  for  the  Swiss,"  Vincent 


were  he 


said.  'The  Swiss  never  had  to  be 
accountable  under  international 
law  and  has  always  been  the  aloof, 
neutral  country.  The  Swiss  peo- 
ple are  deeply  divided  by  the 
issue.  The  older  generation  dis- 
misses it  as  a  conspiracy  against 
them  while  the  younger  genera- 
tion wants  the  truth." 

In  an  attempt  to  atone  for  the 
past,  the  Swiss  government  has 
established  an  interim  fund  of 
seven  billion  Swiss  francs  (4.7  bil- 
lion U.S.)  for  Holocaust  survivors 
and  for  victims  of  human  rights 
abuses  around  the  world. 

-p  'The  seven  billion 

^^^-^  fund  must  still  be 

king  approved  in  a  ref- 

g_  T  J  erendum,"  Vin- 

cent  warned. 
CUpied       "While  it  is  a  mag- 
es   and       nanimous  gesture 
it  may  never  be- 
IZing    it  come  reality,  as  it 
their       faces  fierce  oppo- 
sition." 

'  ""^y  RcadingW/;/er'i 
at  they  SHent  Partners,  a 
1  •  numberoftangen- 
iping  tial  questions  kept 

man  running  through 

mir"!-  Can  a 
country  remain 
ly  •  neutral  in  the  face 

ofevil.oristhere 
a  moral  imperative  to  choose 
sides?  Does  restitution  lead  to 
resentment,  or  is  it  a  vital  part  of 
a  country's  moral  healing  proc- 
ess? Should  there  be  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  a  country's  past 
crimes  so  that  the  sins  of  fathers 
are  not  passed  down  to  the  sons? 
How  can  the  Swiss  continue  to 
justify  banking  secrecy  when  it 
obstructs  justice  by  protecting 
the  ill-gotten  assets  of  criminals, 
tax  evaders,  dictators  and  drug 
lords? 

In  Hitler's  Silent  Partners, 
Isabel  Vincent  scrutinizes  Swiss 
banking  records  with  the  sharp 
eye  of  an  accountant  searching 
not  for  money  but  rather  for  jus- 
tice. Herengaging,  balanced  book 
leaves  the  reader  with  much  to 
ponder  after  closing  the  covers. 


Ec8or:  youth  against  fascism 


BY  ALLEEN  MIRAKIAN 

Varsity  Staff 

"  You  tell  ine  you  're  so  tolerant  / 
You  tell  ine  that  you  understand/ 
But  there 's  no  statement,  no  opin- 
ions at  all/ You  just  hide  yourself 
behind  your  easy  listening  wall.  " 
-"Notorious  30"s,"  Ec8or 

Say  you 're  in  vol  ved  in  a  scene  that 
was  rooted  on  love  and  peace  and 
understanding,  but  ended  up  being 
used  as  a  mass  marketing  tool  to 
con  silly  kids  out  of  their  parents' 
hard-earned  money.  Say  that  you 
were  secure  in  your  belief  that  you 
were  part  of  the  next  revolution 
until  the  corporations  became  in- 
volved, ignorance  took  over,  rac- 
ism became  the  norm,  and  your 
scene  became  all  about  the  drugs. 

Thai  would  suck,  wouldn'  t  it? 

Strangely  enough,  I '  m  not  talk- 
'  ing  about  the  Haight- Ashbury  scene 
of  the  '60s  or  something  equally 
asinine.  I'mtalkingabout modern 
day  Berlin,  I'm  talking  about  its 
rave  scene,  I'm  talking  about  dig- 
ital hardcore  music,  but  most  of  all, 
"     I'mtalking  about  Ec8or, 

In  a  recent  transatlantic  phone 
call,  I  spoke  to  EcSor's  Gina  V, 
D'Orio  about  their  music,  their 
political  message,  the  ills  of  the 
world,  and  their  upcoming  show 
Toronto  debut.  Sadly,  the  phone 


call  did  not  go  very  smoothly, 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
band — not  the  most  talkative  of 
people  to  begin  with — were  being 
forced  to  speak  English,  a  lan- 
guage with  which  they  aren't  en- 
tirely comfortable.  Still,  we  all  did 
what  we  could,  although  it  didn't 
help  that  after  several  extended 
momentsof  silence,  I  had  to  resort 
to  questions  along  the  lines  of, 
"Which  of  the  Spice  Girls  would 
you  kill  given  the  chance?" 
D'Orio's  answer:  "Why?  I  don't 
care  about  the  Spice  Gi  rls.  They '  re 
not  important." 


EC80R 
W/SHIZUO  AND 
ATARI  TEENAGE  RIOT 
Nov.  24 
Opera  House 


Ec8or  consists  of  D'Orio  and 
Patric  Catani,  a  former  rave  DJ 
notorious  for  programming  his 
music  on  an  old  Amiga  sound  sam- 
pler. They  formed  Ec8or  under 
the  auspices  of  Digital  Hardcore 
Recordings  (distributed  here  in 
North  America  via  the  Beastie 
Boys'  Grand  Royal  label),  who,  in 
case  you've  never  heard  of  them, 
brought  you  the  incredibly 
unmelodic  stylingsof  such  bands 
as  Atari  Teenage  Riot  and  Shizuo. 
In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  early 


UK  punk.  ATR's  Alec  Empire 
founded  the  label  as  a  reaction  to 
the  increasingly  blase  attitude  of 
the  Berlin  rave  scene  towards  all 
the  things  that  it  was  supposed  to 
be  against,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
scene  was  moving  away  from  its 
former  underground  status. 

In  the  wake  of  these  develop- 
ments, the  DHR  crew — already 
no  slouches  in  the  department  of 
musical  protest — became  increas- 
ingly politicized.  From  there,  the 
trademark  digital  hardcore 
sound — a  fusion  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive parts  of  punk,  industrial, 
and  techno — came  into  fruition. 
According  to  D'Orio,  the  scene 
has  now  moved  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Germany  and  out 
intothe  world. 

"The  scene  is  everywhere," 
says  D'Orio,  "It's  not  based  on 
one  city  at  this  time.  It  just  got 
started  out  in  Berlin." 

Of  course,  the  most  important 
element  of  EcSor's  music  is  the 
message.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
with  Rage  Against  the  Machine 
and  like-minded  bands,  often  the 
message  is  ignored  in  favourof  the 
joys  of  yelling  meaningless  shouts 
of  "fuck  you"  to  the  accompani- 
ment ol  really  loud  music.  Thus 
far,  Ec8or  haven't  had  to  face  that 
problem,  says  D'Orio. 

"From  the  shows,  from  the  lyr- 


ics, from  the  music — you  can't 
ignore  the  message." 

And  just  what  are  they  trying 
to  say? 

"We  don't  try  to  say  something, 
we  say  it,"  declares  D'Orio.  "Look 
at  the  world — wejust  say  that  you 
can't  do  [nothing]  and  let  every- 
thing happen  as  it  happens.  Also, 
our  music  breaks  a  lot  of  rules  and 
it's  very  important  to  do  that." 

Fair  enough.  So,  to  get  straight 
to  the  point,  is  capitalism  the  ulti- 
mate evil? 

"Yes,  of  course!"  she  laughs. 

But  what  if  the  CD  starts  to 
make  money? 

"On  a  very  low  level,  you  could 
it  discuss  this  way,"  says  D'Orio. 
"If  you  want  to  reach  something 
or  whatever,  you  have  to  involve 
yourself  in  every  way  and  with- 
out money  we  couldn't  do  what 
we  do;  nobody  could  do  what  we 
do.  You  can't  discuss  it  on  this 
level.  Ifyou' re  against  capitalism, 
why  do  people  have  to  buy  your 
records — it's  very  primitive  to 
say  it  this  way." 

To  learn  more  about  EcSor  and 
digital  hardcore,  try  their  concert 
on  Nov.  24  at  the  Opera  House 
with  Atari  Teenage  Riot  and 
Shizuo.  The  bands  are  not  exactly 
known  lor  their  shy ,  retiring  stage 
pcrsonas,  so  it  promises  to  be  a 
hell  of  a  show. 
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Jane's  addiction 
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Hart  House  has  come  along  way 
baby. 

Merely  25  years  after  women 
were  officially  admitted  on  its 
property,  Hart  House  has  invited 
art  purveyor  Jane  Corkin  to  the 
Music  Hall  for  a  celebration  of 
women  in  photography.  This 
Wednesday  (Nov.  26),  she  will  be 
speaking  about  acclaimed  visual 
artists  such  as  Julia  Margaret 
Cameron,  Dorthea  Lange,  Nan 
Goldin  and  Cindy  Sherman. 

Corkin  is  an  appropriate  choice 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
women  in  photography;  her  pas- 
sion for  art  has  been  with  her  for 
as  long  as  she  can  remember  and  to 
this  day,  it  hasn't  waned. 

"I  always  loved  art,"  Corkin 
enthuses  whi  le  speaking  from  her 
booth  at  an  international  photo 
exhibition  entitled  Paris  Photo. 
"All  the  way  through  high  school 
I  painted  on  Friday  afternoons. 
When  all  the  kids  went  down- 
town, I  went  to  a  painting  class 
from  two  till  six.  I  was  just  one  of 


those  kids  who  had  it  in  my  soul." 

After  graduating  from  Queens 
in  1972  with  an  honours  art  his- 
tory degree,  Corkin  came  to  To- 
ronto. For  the  next  seven  years 
she  worked  at  the  David  Mirvish 
gallery,  at  the  time  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent modernist  art 
galleries  in  the  world. 
Her  formative  years 
at  the  Mirvish  gallery 
sent  the  tone  for  her 
career  as  an  interna- 
tional curator. 

"[The  David 
Mirvish  gallery]  had 
the  opportunity  to 
show  just  about  eve- 
rything," Corkin  re- 
calls, "because  in  the 
world  arena  there 
wereonly  halfadozen 
people  [curators]  really  showing 
photographs  out  of  New  York  or 
Europe  or  where  ever  they  were." 

At  the  gallery,  Jane  had  expo- 
sure to  some  of  the  most  notori- 
ous photographs  in  the  world. 

"We  showed  Bill  Brandt, 
Cartier-Bresson,  Steiglitz, 
Steichen,  Clarence  White,  and  Julia 


Margaret  Cameron.  We  covered 
every  major  period  [in  photographic 
history]." 

After  her  years  at  the  Mirvish 
gallery,  Corkin  decided  to  cement 
her  lifelong  passion  with  art  by 
opening  herown  gallery. 

"1  did 
art,"  she 
reminisces.  "I 
painted.  I 
knew  what  I 
loved.  1  never 
thought  I 
would  pursue 
it.  Igrewupin 
the  sixties.  1 
grew  up  at  a 
time  when  I 
thought  it  was 
more  impor- 
tant to  do 
something  that  had  a  larger  social 
conscience.  Luckily,  eventually  I 
got  redirected  and  just  followed 
something  I  had  an  intuitive  ability 
at  rather  than  something  that  was 
more  intellectually  appropriate  for 
itstime." 

In  an  arena  largely  occupied  by 
men,  Corkin '  s  curator  experience 


has  established  her  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  international  art  scene.  Says 
Corkin  of  her  world,  "photography 
too  has  been  dominated  by  men. 
Twel  veorlSor  20  [famous  women 
photographers]  certainly  isn't 
many  i  n  the  whole  great  history .  I  n 
my  field  as  dealers,  there  have 
been  very  few  women." 

As  a  result,  the  kind  of  photo- 
based  art  Corkin  seeks  is  not  your 
basic  run-of-the-mill  fare.  "You 
have  to  really  think  no  matter 
what  you  are  doing,"  she  says  of 
the  creative  process.  "You  really 
have  to  think  in  the  future  because 
it  isn't  interesting  today  to  make 
art  like  Ansel  Adams.  A  pretty 
landscape  isn't  interesting,  or  a 
pretty  model  isn't  interesting. 
What's  interesting  with  a  camera, 
is  to  make  something  we  haven't 
seen  before.  I'm  looking  for  peo- 
ple who  add  to  the  history.  Peo- 
ple that  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory. And  of  course  that's  the 
most  difficult  thing  for  an  artist  to 
do  in  any  age  or  with  any  tools." 

On  Wednesday  night  at  Hart 
House,  Jane  Corkin  will  give  her 
version  of  history. 


Stern  warnings 


MY  sister  was  playing 
with  her  year-old  son 
the  other  day,  teaching 
him  to  dance  to  Sharon,  Lois  and 
Bram.  Somewhere  between  "The 
Itsy-Bitsy  Spider"  and  "The 
Hokey  Pokey,"  there  was  Bram 
belting  out  "Rock  Around  the 
Clock,"complete  with  children's 
chorus  joining  in  for  the,  uh,  cho- 
rus. 

Hard  to  imagine  that  when  that 
song  came  out  in  the  '50s,  it 
was  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  Devil's  music.  I  mean,  my 
sister' s  kid  can  be  a  holy  terror 
sometimes,  but  listening  to 
S,L&B  cover  Bill  Haley  has 
not  exactly  turned  him  into 
Damien,  The  Omen  111. 

But  the  Devil  is  a  man  of 
many  faces,  and  so  we  must  be 
thankful  for  those  who  are  ever 
vigilant  against  his  influ- 
ence. Let's  call  these 
people  "censors."  The 
would-be  censors  have 
been 
hard  at 
work  re- 
cently , 
what 
with 
Marilyn 

Manson,Rockbitch,  and  Howard 
Stern  all  doing  their  best  to  cor- 
rupt the  youth  and  undermine 
family  values.  As  aresult,  Marilyn 
Manson  shows  across  the  country 
were  picketed  by  angry  parents. 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 
The  Potter 


while  in  the  USA  agrieving  father, 
whose  son  had  killed  himself  while 
listening  to  Antichrist  Superstar, 
told  a  jury  that  he  never  knew  his 
son's  CD  player  was  a  loaded 
weapon.  Meanwhile,  liberated  les- 
bian sex-rockers  Rockbitch  had 
shows  in  Toronto  and  Montreal 
canceled  due  to  pressure  from 
local  authorities.  Most  recently, 
after  Howard  Stern  referred  to 
French  Canadians  as  "pussy-assed 
jack-offs"  and  "peckerheads,' 
Toronto's  Q-107  and  Mon- 
treal's CHOM  have  been 
soundly  chastised  by  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcast  Standards  Coun- 
cil for  violating  its  Code  of  Eth 
ics.  (Incidentally,  theCBSC  re- 
port is  one  of  the  funniest  things 
I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  Check 
out  the  entire  text  of  their  ruling 
at  www.cbsc.com) 

A  rather  tiresome 
sense  of  deja-vu  hangs 
over  all  of  these  cases. 
The  Marilyn  Manson  af- 
fair is  just 
O  z  z  y 
Osborne 
and  Judas 
Priest  (not 
to  mention 
Elvis,  the 
Beatles,  and  the  Sex  Pistols)  all 
over  again.  Howard  Stern  fol- 
lows a  path  well-trod  by  Lenny 
Bruce,  George  Carlin,  and  Sam 
Kinison.  And  Rockbitch,  er,  well, 
no  one  seems  quite  sure  what 


Rockbitch  is  all  about,  but  how 
bad  could  they  be,  eh? 

I  find  it  rather  puzzling  that  so 
many  people  feel  the  need  to  act 
all  outraged  and  offended  at  the 
behaviour  of  those  whose  prime 
objective  is  to  offend  and  out- 
rage. Surely,  in  a  society  that 


supposedly  holds  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  something  close  to  its 
sumnmm  boniiin,  we  can  find 
ways  other  than  censorship  to 
express  our  displeasure. 

Dealing  with  Howard  Stern  is 
simple:  TURN  THE  DIAL.  Like 
the  class  clown,  he  is  sometimes 
hilariousbut  al  waysjuvenile,  and 
like  the  class  clown,  there  is  noth- 
ing he  fears  more  than  being  con- 
sidered boring.  Complaints  to  the 
CBSC  and  the  CRTC  only  egg 
him  on;  if  you  don't  like  him,  just 
ignore  him.  He'll  go  away  soon 
enough. 

As  for  Marilyn  Manson,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  you  would  think 


that  after  40  years  parents  would 
have  got  a  little  more  creative  in 
dealing  with  teenagers  and  their 
music.  Hint  to  parents:  teenagers 
will  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
you  tell  them.  You  want  yourkid 
to  stop  listening  to  that  shit?  Try 
playing  their  CDs  during  dinner, 
snap  your  fingers  to  the  music 
and  tell  them  you  think  it  "rocks." 
Offer  to  drive  them  and  their 
friends  to  the  concert  and  wait  for 
them  outside.  Wear  Goth  clothes 
when  you  take  them  to 
McDonald's. 

Sure,  the  odd  kid  will  still  kill 
him  or  herself,  and  it  is  tragic,  but 
teenagers  have  been  offing  them- 
selves since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Remember  Romeo  and  Julietl 
Goethe' s  The  Sorrows  of  Young 
Wertherl  As  Bart  Simpson  put  it, 
depressing  teenagers  is  like  shoot- 
ing fish  in  a  barrel. 

Society  and  the  Arts  have  been 
at  odds  ever  since  Plato  banished 
the  poets  from  his  Republic.  Plato 
understood  better  than  anyone 
that  just  as  good  art  can  improve, 
enlighten  and  edify,  debased  art 
can  degrade,  delude,  and  oppress. 
The  great  Utopian  hope  of  liberal 
democracy  is  that  censorship  is 
unnecessary  because  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter,  good  art  will 
win  out  over  bad.  A  society  that 
turns  to  censorship  to  quiet  un- 
pleasant voices  is  not  showing  its 
strength,  but  its  weakness  and 
lackof  imagination. 


Clegg  Campus  Marketing 

wouM  like  to  apologize  to  SAC  and 

the  U  of  T  community  for 
inadvertently  submitting  the  wrong 
Campus  Magazine  Subscription 
Agency  application  form  into  the 
1997  August  SAC  mailing  to 
undergraduates.  The  incorrect  insert 
included  an  advertisement  to 
subscribe  to  Playboy  magazine, 
which  SAC  does  not  endorse. 
Approzimately  20%  of  the  34000 
envelopes  included  the  incorrect 
application.  As  a  result  of  this  error, 
Clegg  Campus  Marketing  has  do- 
nated $200.00  to  the 
U  of  T  Women's  Centre. 


BAY  -  WELLESLEY 
fqpl  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

^     ^    A  MEMBER  OF  THE  IHCS  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

984  Bay  St.,  Suite  100  (416)  929-1900 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 
WALK-INS  WELCOME 


THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  SITE 


'  Family  Practice 
'  Gynecology 

•  Dermatology 

•  Cardiology 

'  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 

•  Family  Planning 
'  Physiotherapy 

'  Pregnancy  Tests 
>  Acupuncture 
'  Sports  Medicine 


•  Osteoporosis  Rehab 

•  Bone  Mineral  Density  Testing 

•  5.  r.  D.  Testing 

•  X-Ray  &  Ultrasound 

•  Minor  Surgery 

•  Laboratory 

•  Counselling 

•  Pulmonary  Function 

•  Immunizations 

•  Well  Woman  Care 


Wellesley 


We  are  located  on  the  Northwest  comer  of  Bay  &  Wellesley 
Open  Monday  -  Thursday:  9  am  -  7  pm;  Friday:  9  am-  6  pm 


Novel  I  Ideas 

Shaktee  Kee  Awaaz: 
Voices  of  Strength 

Compiled  by  S^akti  Kee  Chatree 


Anais  Nin,  the  erotic  writer  and 
Henry  Miliergroupie.scribbledin 
her  famous  diary  that  "There  are 
very  few  human  beings  who  re- 
ceive the  truth ,  complete  and  stag- 
gering,  by  instant  illumination. 
Most  of  them  acquire  it  fragment 
by  fragment,  on  asmali  scale,  by 
successive  developments, 
celluiarly,  like  a  laborious  mo- 
saic." Literary  anthologies,  to 
some  degree,  perform  this  serv- 
ice for  us,  binding  together  a 
mosaicof  voices  and  viewpoints 
that  ilJuminatesathemeoragenda, 
fragment  by  fragment. 

As  an  anthology  of  creative 
works  by  "emerging  young  South 
Asian  and  indo-Caribbean 
women,"  one  would  assume  with 
a  cursory  glance  that  Shaktee 
Kee  Awaaz:  Voices  of  Strength 
is  fairly  hmited  in  scope,  what 
with  the  narrow  delineation  of 
writing  experience,  age,  ethnic 
persuasion,  and  gender  set  upon 
the  contributors.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  writers,  and  thus 
the  issues  presented ,  range  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  interests: 
there  are  hi  gh  school  pupi  1  s ,  u  ni- 
versily  graduate  students,  social 
activists,  office  workers,  actors, 
and  mothers.  They  represent  di- 
verse religions,  pohtical  ideolo- 
gies, sexual  orientations,  and  so- 
cial classes.  And  all  forums  of 
creativity  are  used:  short  story, 
poem,  monologue,  essay,  play, 
visual  art. 

These  disparities  are  recon- 
ciled, though.by  a  common  focus 
that  represents  the  motif  of  the 
book;  theconflictedsenseof  iden- 
tity and  belonging.  This  is  mani- 
fested in  the  various  obstacles 
encountered  by  young  women  of 
colourin  Canada,  from  racismto 
anorexia  to  family  squabbles  to 
sexual  contretemps.  And  while 
the  anthology  has  a  somewhat 
uneven  literary  adroitness  (on  the 
whole,  the  poetry  seems  to  be 
more  skilfully  realized  than  the 
prose) ,  it  more  than  compensates 
for  this  shortcoming  with  an  ear- 
nesmess  and  clarity  in  almost 
every  piece  that  bubbles  with  sin- 
cerity. Every  voice,  whether  la- 
mentingoveralostloveor  ranting 


over  the  sexual  politics  of  lesbi- 
ans, communicates  the  one  de- 
fining trait  shared  by  all  these 
writers  as  young  women  of  col- 
our in  Canada:  survival.  "I  revel 
in  my  power/My  strength  as  a 
SURVIVOR/My  courage," 
Shanti  Dhore  writes  in  "My  An- 
niversary." 

The  South  Asian  and  Indo- 
Caribbean  cultures  are.of  course, 
two  aspects  of  older  traditions: 
those  of  East  and  West  India. 
Both  cultures  are  stilt  attempting 
to  shake  the  colonial  spectres  of 
their  recent  past  while  simulta- 
neously coping  with  the  tide  of 
Western  influence.  Beingyoung 
and  female  in  this  context  is  a 
panicularly  arduoustriaLconsid- 
ering  the  discrepancy  in  their 
social  roles  between  the  old  and 
new  worlds  to  which  they  both 
belong.  Arranged  marriages ,  di  - 
vided  loyal  ties ,  silencedby  abuse, 
unequal  workplace  opportunities: 
these  arejust  some  of  the  issues 
that  must  be  grappled  with  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Out  of  these  struggles  there  is 
an  emerging  literary  front  for 
women  of  both  South  Asian  gnd 
Indo-Caribbean  background,  of 
which  Shaktee  Kee  Awaaz  rep- 
resents an  apprenticed  but  con- 
scientious effort.  Among  Cana- 
dian distaff  writersof  South  Asian 
heritage  receiving  critical  and 
popular  attention  are  Anitu  Rau 
Badani,  author  of  Tamarind 
Men,  and  Shree  Ghatage,  author 
of  A  wake  When  all  the  World  is 
Asleep;  on  the  Indo-Caribbean 
side  of  things,  Shani  Mooti's 
Cereus  Blooms  at  Night  was 
short-hsted  for  the  1997  Ciller 
Prize.  Perhaps  there  is  another 
Badani  orMooti  amongtheunfa- 
miliar  names  in  Shaktee  Kee 
Awaaz. 

Referring  to  the  voices  of 
Shaktee  Kee  Awaaz  as  young, 
ethnic,  and  female  is  perhaps  a 
convenient  category  that  was  re- 
quired to  give  practical  shape  to 
the  anthology.  But  calling  them 
voices  of  strength  is  no  less  an 
accurate  ^pellation. 

ANDREW  LOUNG 


RELIABLE  DRUG  MART  966-4111  We  deliver! 


SHERIDAN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


Choose  Careers  in  Education! 


Early  Childhood  Education 
intensive  Eight-Month  Program 

Start  May  4, 1998  and  graduate  with  an  E.C.E.  diploma  in 
December.  Sheridan's  unique  ability  to  combine  intensive 
academic  preparation  with  field  placement,  provides  you  with 
the  practical  experience  to  launch  into  a  rewarding  and  chal- 
lenging career!  Only  university  graduates  may  be  considered. 

Call  for  more  information:  (905)  845-9430,  ext.  2367 
Email:  dianne.murphy@sheridanc.on.ca 
Web:  http://www.sheridanc.on.ca/academic/edserv/ecede.htin. 
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Babybird 
UGLY  BEAUTIFUL 

htlanticPi^amer 
Virtually  unknown  on  these 
shores,  Babybird  demonstrates 
much  musical  versatility  on  their 
first  North  AmericanreleascC/g/y 
Beautiful.  The  band's  sound 
moves  beyond  the  cookie-cutter 
formula  the  present  British  music 
scene  has  adopted;  though  lead 
singer  Stephen  Jones'  vocals  are 
comparable  to  Pulp's  Jarvis 
Cocker,  they  project  a  surreal 
lounge-style  clement.  However, 
despite  their  Brit  wit,  the  band 
cannot  be  slotted  into  the  Brit- 
pop  category  (with  the  exception 
of  the  1 996  hit  "Your  Gorgeous," 
which  will  inevitably  match  its 
U  K  success  when  our  local  com- 
mercial radio  stations  discover 
it);  Babybird'  seccentric  slant  can 
be  heard  in  songs  like  "You  and 
Me"  and  throughout  Ugly  Beau- 
tiful' s  intelligent  and  satirical  lyri- 
cism. It  is  Babybird's  ability  and 
nerve  to  move  beyond  the  norm 
that  makes  Ugly  Beautiful  not 
"music  for  the  masses,"  but  that 
which  caters  to  a  less  fickle  and 
trend-oriented  fan. 

TAMARA  DINELl^^ 

ERRATA 
In  the  Thursday,  Nov.  20th  issue  the 
story  "Pinter  comes  home  to  the  Lab" 
should  have  been  credited  to  Albert 
Lacey. 


BY  MANDRA  MANDRA 

Varsity  Staff 

Daniel  Agust  is  one  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Icelandic  art-band  Gus  Gus, 
(pronounced  Goos  Goos),  who  came  to 
Toronto's  Guverment  last  week  touring 
theirdebut  album, Po/vi//5/or//on(4AD/ 
Polygram).  Agust  is  a  singer/songwriter, 
but  Gus  Gus  are  also  comprised  of  DJ's, 
poets,  filmmakers,  actors,  and  photogra- 
phers all  coming  together  to  create  a  very 
bizarre  sound  and  visual  experience.  Both 
the  name  and  style  take  a  bit  of  explain- 
ing, which  Agust  was  willing  to  supply. 

"Gus  Gus  means  a  group  of  people 
doing  artistic  stuff  like  visuals  and  mu- 
sic," Agust  says.  "The  name  itself... 
comes  from  aGerman  film  where  [there 
is  a]  relation  to  Cous  Cous,  the  African 
food — small  wheat  balls.  The  style  is 
rather  diverse.  We  use  a  lot  of  rhythm... 
groove  and  electronics.  We  use  a  lot  of 
analog,  synthesizers  and  samples.  Wc 
try  to  use  the  music  as  a  monotonous 
vehicle,  a  layer  for  our  thoughts  which 
come  out  in  (he  lyrics." 

Gus  Gus  is  also  one  of  the  growing 
number  of  bands  who  have  been  lagged 
wiih  the  'clectronica'  label,  that  lovely 
term  that  replaced  'techno'  (say  it  like 
you're  spitting).  Agust,  unlike  sorne, 


doesn't  react  badly  to  the  word,  seeing 
the  genre  as  encompassing  new  territory 
and  artistic  freedom. 

"1  think  that  clectronica  has  a  lot  of 
variety,  still,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
it.  You  get  on  this  train,  and  that's  the 
clectronica  train.  That's  the  monoto- 
nous sound  of  the  music  and  there's  a  lot 
of  variety  on  [those]  layers.  I  think 
[clectronica]  is  trying  to  create  more  of 
a  meditation  approach  than  getting  a 
sudden  impact,  like  from  a  regular  pop 
song  where  the  first  two  gears  are  like 
a  verse,  and  then  comes  the  chorus  and 
it  goes  to  third  gear  or  the  fourth — 
whatever  the  vehicle  offers.  The 
clectronica  world  is  a  very  big  one.  It 
has  a  lot  to  offer  and  there's  very  much 
potential.  People  always  want  to  cat- 
egorize you.  I '  m  comfortable  with  doing 
'electronic'  music." 

The  bands'  artistic  diversity  lent  itself 
to  the  creation  of  a  short  film  entitled 
Polyesierday,  intended  to  exist  along- 
side the  Palydistortion  album.  Much 
like  Portishcad's  To  Kill  a  Dead  Man, 
the  film  utilizes  the  band's  own  music 
along  with  their  celluloid  endeavours. 

"Polyesierday.  was  our  first  video,  or 
film,"  says  Agust.  "Wc  made  a  special 
soundtrack  of  maybe  six  different  ver- 
sions of  the  songs  while  we  were  mixing 


n 
/ 

in  the  studio." 

Gus  Gus  is  signed  to  the  distinctive 
4AD  label,  home  to  the  fringe  stylings  of 
the  Cocteau Twins, This  Mortal  Coil,  and 
Lush.  4AD  is  known  for  signing  new  and 
truly  alternative  artists,  and  Gus  Gus  very 
intentionally  chose  this  label  as  their  home. 

"4AD  has  an  integrity  and  is  true  to  the 
artists  and  what  they  do,"  Agust  ex- 
plains. "We  get  a  lot  of  freedom  and  we 
are  not  pressured  by  any  commercial 
interests." 

The  music  of  Gus  Gus  creates  many 
different  atmospheres,  from  sparse  ana- 
log loops  to  driving  warehouse  beats  and 
wailing  guitars.  This  may  be  aurally  jar- 
ring for  some,  but  Agust  feels  that  this 
gives  the  listener  a  way  to  enter  the 
sound  on  their  own  terms. 

"We  are  trying  to  create  a  space  for 
the  listeners,"  he  offers.  "The  one  who 
listens  to  a  Gus  Gus  song  [can]  find  a 
place  within  the  sound.  It's  not  a  wall  of 
sound  or  guitars,  it's  rather  spatial.  It's  to 
find  theirown  placewithin  the  music." 

Gus  Gus  also  offer  visuals  with  text 
created  by  and  featuring  band  members 
to  play  alongside  their  live  show.  This  use 
of  various  mediums  to  create  the  full 
performance  is  essential  to  the  band 
philosophy. 

■ ' [  M u 1 1 i  medi a]  has  a  lot  to  of fer,"  Agust 


says.  "It's...  very  powerful,  the  audio 
visual  medium.  That's  how  we  can  em- 
phasize the  essence  of  each  and  every 
song.  It's  a  realization." 

Agust  has  a  realization  of  his  own, 
which  becomes  apparent  when  asked  to 
explain  his  version  of  that  mythical  land 
that  is  Iceland. 

"Iceland  is  full  of  extremes,"  he  be- 
gins. "Just  the  other  day  I  was  nearly 
dead  in  a  blizzard.  I  wentuptoaglacier 
and  suddenly  a  storm  broke.  I  was 
between  life  and  death  for  four  hours. 
Thai's  what  Iceland  can  give  you  [or] 
you  can  slay  in  your  house  all  of  your 
life.  It's  an  individual  approach.  Noi 
every  Icelander  goes  upon  a  glacier  and 
gels  into  a  life  and  death  situation,  but 
you  can  do  it.  You  can  live  all  of  the 
extremes  in  the  country  and  you  can 
also  stay  at  home.  That's  not  what  I 
want  to  do." 

Agust  knows  what  he  does  want  to  do, 
which  is  to  continue  on  with  Gus  Gus  and 
explore  the  potential  of  the  Reykjavik 
collective. 

"The  future  plan  is  to  carry  on  doing 
the  stuff  we've  been  doing  and  maybe 
more,"  Daniel  says.  "We  arc  nine  indi- 
viduals doing  nine  differenl  things.  We 
like  to  do  films. ..music,  and  it's  a  quite  big 
scene  doing  thai." 


BRAHMS  Mooredale  Concerts 

His  Glorious  Clarinet  Quintet 
&  a  fluffy  Boccherini  Trio 

Mark  Fewer,  violin 
"  TTie  complete  instrumentalist" 
El  Diaro,  Spain 

ALso  featuring;  Max  Christie,  clarinet,  Reginald  Quiring,  viola, 
Kristine  Bogyo,  cello,  Jonathan  Swartz,  violin 


Sat.  Nov.  29,  Spin,  Willowdale  United  Church 

Sun.  Nov.  30,  3pni  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  mu.sic,  live 
profflam  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS? 
WANT  TO  REMAIN  IN  CANADA? 


Canadian  Law  Firm  can  help  you  realize  your  dreaml 

•  Solid  experience  and  efTicient  service 
•  Assisting  Foreign  Students  and  Graduates 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Sergio  R.  Karas,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Karas  &  Associates  -  Barristers  and  Solicitors 

2 1 2  King  Street  West.  Suite  4 1 0,  Toronto  Ontario  M5H  1 K5 
Tel:  (416)  506-1800  Fax:  (416)  599-5582 
email:  karas@karas.ca    Visit  our  webstie:  http://www.karas.ca 


CAPUCCI 

SALON  ★  SPA 

Salon  •  spa 
2254  Bloor  St.  W.,  Bloor  West  ViUage 
(416)  766-3287  (800)  974-1177 

Salon 

132  Cumberland  St.,  Yorkville 
(416)  964-7800  (888)  964-7800 

Student  discounts  available 

Models  needed  for  educational 
classes.  Call  for  more  JL 
^  information.  ^ 


A  Sebastian  Grand  Salon 
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U  01  T  Bookiitore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 
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Growing  pains  for  women's  hoops 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

It  may  only  be  November,  but 
MicheleBelangerisalready  think- 
ing about  February. 

After  al  I ,  the  long-ti  me  coach  of 
the  women's  basketball  Varsity 
Blues  knows  that,  while  winning  is 
important  in  the  early  months  of 
the  season,  her  team  must  have 
endurance  if  it  wants  to  make  it 
back  to  the  national  champion- 
ships next  year. 

"This  year,  we  have  a  highly 
versatile  team,"  said  Belanger.  "I 
think  that  that  is  probably  going  to 
be  our  strength  at  the  end  of  the 
season."  However,  versatility  is 
as  much  an  obligation  as  a  strength 
for  Blues,  as  they  are  forced  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  veteran 
swing  Rachel  Dei-Amoah  and  6' 
1 "  forward  Laurel  Johnson,  both 
key  players  from  last  season  who 
have  graduated. 

In  order  to  make  up  for 
Johnson's  absence  in  the  post,  the 


Blues  will  be  counting  on  a  com- 
mittee of  players  including  third- 
year  returnees  Stephanie  Splitter 
and  Samantha  Burrows,  who  stand 
6'  1"  and  6' 2",  respectively,  and 
5'  1 1 ",  fourth-year  veteran  Alicia 
Brand. 

The  key  to  the  Blues'  offence 
this  year  will  again  be  point-guard 
Liz  Hart,  who  returns  for  her  fifth 
and  final  year  as  the  veteran  leader 
on  a  team  which  will  feel  the  loss 
Johnson  and  Dei-Amoah  both  on 
and  off  the  court,  Johnson  will  be 
on  the  sidelines  as  an  assistant 
coach  this  season,  but  there  is  no 
substitute  foron-court  leadership. 

Belanger  believes  this  lack  of 
leadership  to  have  been  one  of  the 
majorcauses  of  a  60-57  loss  against 
Concordia  two  weekends  ago.  In 
that  game,  their  second  of  the 
regular  season,  the  Blues  blew  a 
12-point  lead  in  the  final  seven 
minutes  of  play. 

"It  was  a  good  loss,  because  it 
forces  you  to  look  at  things,"  ad- 
mitted the  coach.  "Part  of  the 


The  Blues  will  be  counting  on  veteran  Liz  Hart 
play  a  pivotal  role  in  offence 


asshev/ill 

VARSITY  FILES 


problem  was  adjusting  and  lead- 
ership: up  until  now,  Liz  Hart  has 
not  been  playing  in  the  point... 
she  really  wants  to  be  in  charge, 
and  in  control  on  the  court." 

Rotating  different  players  at 
different  positions  is  part  of  a 
new  system  which  Belanger  is 
trying  to  implement  this  season, 
in  which  team  defence,  not  one- 
on-one  matchups,  will  be  empha- 
sized. 

"We  have  good  foot  speed  and 
good  scoring  ability,"  said 
Belanger.  "It's  not  a  difficult  con- 
cept— it' sjust  a  matter  of  playing 
as  a  team." 

A  year  after  guard  Laura 
Verbeeten  broke  through  with  a 
tremendous  rookie  season,  the 
Blues  will  be  complemented  by 
two  promising  first-year  players: 
ElannaRobsonandRachel  Ellison, 
younger  sister  of  former  U  of  T 
scoring  sensation  Justine  Ellison, 
who  is  also  an  assistant  to  Belanger 
this  year. 

With  Verbeeten  and  Hart  both 


returning  to  the  Blues'  back-court 
this  season,  and  the  additions  of 
Robson  and  Rachel  Ellison  to 
deepen  the  roster,  it  is  hoped  that 
thi  s  team  can  return  to  the  national 
tournament  and  atone  for  their 
heartbreaking  loss  to  York  in  last 
year's  semifinal  in  Thunder  Bay. 

"We've  got  a  stronger  back- 
court  than  we've  ever  had,"  said 
Belanger.  "We  are  going  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  growing  pains... 
[but]  I '  m  very  optimistic  in  a  lot  of 
ways. 

"We're  playing  nine  on  a  con- 
sistent basis,  and  that's  going  to 
help  us  again  come  February." 

The  Blues  play  their  home 
opener  against  the  Bishop's  Gai- 
ters this  Friday  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym.  Game  time  is 
6  p.m. 


Men's  basketball  prepares  to  rebuild 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

After  a  15-5  regular  season,  a  roller- 
coaster  ride  in  the  Ontario  championships 
and  then  a  solid  albeit  unsuccessful  bid  at 
a  national  title,  the  1 996-97  men's  basket- 
ball Varsity  Blues  provided  a  season  of 
much  entertainment  and  littledisappoint- 
ment. 

Eight  months  later  and  ready  to  begin 
what  could  be  best  described  as  a  "re- 
building year,"  the  1 997-98  edition  of  the 
Blues  is  a  very  different  one.  No  longer 
able  to  rely  on  the  leadership  of  All- 
Canadian  point-guard  Eddy  Meguerian, 
the  feisty  play  of  his  backcourt  partner, 
Jason  Gopaul,  or  the  inside  threat  of  the 


'Twin  Towers,'  Lars  and  Jason  Dressier, 
the  new-look  Blues  are  looking  for  the 
next  generation  of  basketball  stars  to  fill  in 
the  gaps. 

"Our  objective  now  is  to  replace  them 
[the  four  starters  who  graduated],"  said 
Ken  Olynyk,  the  Blues'  head  coach  for 
the  past  nine  years.  "We  must  get  the  new 
players  to  play  accordingly.  People  have 
to  step  up  and  play  with  the  same  energy." 

This  season  the  Blues  are  a  slightly 
smaller  and  considerably  less-experienced 
team  which  lacks  depth.  On  the  plus  side 
this  team  possesses  a  quick  offence  and 
several  players  with  the  ability  to  be  league 
all-stars. 

Reid  Beckett,  who  is  expected  to  be 


the  Blues'  best  player  this  year,  provides 
good  scoring  touch  from  the  small  for- 
ward position.  Despite  getting  over- 
whelming attention  from  opposing  de- 
fenders, the  6'3"  Beckett  has  done  well 
in  pre-season. 

In  the  post,  Vidak  Curie  comes  into  a 
starting  role  this  year  and  along  with 
Andrew  Rupf,  one  of  this  year's  co- 
captains,  will  have  to  provide  some  key 
points  and  rebounds  inside.  This  veteran 
trio  of  fourth-year  players  is  expected  to 
lead  the  team  not  only  emotionally  but 
statistically  as  well. 

In  the  backcourt,  the  other  co-captain, 
second-year  point-guard  Sherwyn  Benn 
takes  over  where  Meguerian  left  off.  He 


is  joined  by  rookie  Nathan  Hale,  a  first- 
year  Engineering  student  who  has  been 
impressiveearlyon. 

Without  question,  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge for  the  1997-98  Blues  will  be  to 
cope  with  the  loss  of  last  year's  super- 
stars. While  not  devoid  oftalent,  the  team 
will  have  to  take  its  game  up  a  notch  in 
order  to  be  competitive.  "We  have  to 
gain  experience,"  Olynyk  said.  "We  have 
the  potential  to  play  well  as  a  team  and 
we  have  very  good  role  players  with  very 
defined  roles." 

Thus  far  this  season,  an  inconsistent 
defence  has  spotted  opposing  teams  early 
leads,  but  the  Blues'  quick-strike  offence 
has  allowed  them  to  fight  back  from  the 


deficits.  It  is  apparent  the  team  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go  i  f  it  aspires  to  bui  Id  upon 
the  success  of  the  1 996-97  season.  How- 
ever, Olynyk  is  optimistic. 

"I  think  that  we  will  make  the  playoffs 
and  that  once  in  the  playoffs  we'  11  win  the 
[Ontario]  conference,"  the  coach  said. 

The  Blues  began  their  regular  se'ason 
with  a  pair  of  road  losses  to  the  McGill 
Redmen  and  the  Concordia  Stingers  two 
weekends  ago  and  last  Friday  were  beaten 
resoundingly  by  the  York  Yeomen  by  a 
score  of  72-59. 

Toronto  will  open  its  home  schedule 
this  Friday  night  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
Gym  with  a  game  against  the  Bishop's 
Gaiters. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  1997  APUS  Winter  Reception 
and  Annual  Meeting, 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1997 
5:30  to  7:00  p.m. 

Massey  College 
Common  Room 
4  Devonshire  Place 

All  part-time  undergraduate  students  are  welcome  at 
the  reception.  Please  invite  your  classmates. 
Hors  d'oeuvres  and  refreshments,  including  wine  and 
beer  will  be  served,  compliments  of  APUS. 
The  1996-97  APUS  audit  will  be  considered  during 
the  brief  business  portion  of  the  meeting.  Copies  of 
the  Financial  Statements  can  be  viewed  at  the  APUS 
offices  on  the  St.  George  Campus  and  the  offices  of 
PTS@UTM  andSCSC. 


R.S.V.P.  at  978-3993  before  December  1. 


APUS 


Love  skiing? ! 

Want  to  share  your 
excitement  with  others?? 

Like  to  work  with 
disabled  children?? 


Volunteer  as  a: 
-ski  instructor 
-support  staff 
-pinysiothrapist  or 
-sl<i  mechanic 


We  need  you  of  Saturday  and  /or  Sunday  or  Tuesday  evenings  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  Training  will  be  provided  and  will  take  place  in  December. 


The  Ontario  Track  3  Ski  Association  is  a 

non-profit  organization  that  teaches 
physically  &  mentally  disabled  children 
how  to  downhill  ski. 


If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering,  or  would  like 
more  information,  please  call  the 
Ontario  Track  3  Ski  Association 
at  (416)233-3872 


acr  A5S<K3ArKW    Celebrating  over  25  years  of  serving  the  community 
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Women's  v-ball  wins  its  first  two  home  games 


Blues  defeat  Ottawa  teams  to 
improve  to  5-0 


BY  ZOE  FELLER 

Despite  a  shaky  start,  the  U  of  T 
women's  volleyball  team  won  its 
first  home  match  of  the  season 
and  took  another  step  towards  its 
ultimate  goal,  the  Ontariochampi- 
onship. 

Last  Friday  night  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym,  the  Varsity 
Blues  defeated  the  Ottawa  Gee 
Gees  three  games  to  one. 

Despite  breaking  a  first-place 
tie  with  the  Gee  Gees,  Blues  head 
coach  Kristine  Drakich  was  less 
than  delighted  with  her  team's 
performance.  "It  looked  like  we 
were  playing  out  of  control,"  she 
said.  "We  need  a  lot  more  consist- 
ency, as  we  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities and  just  couldn' t  get  control 
of  the  free  or  easy  balls." 

U  of  T  started  well,  taking  the 


first  five  points  of  the  opening 
game  and  going  on  to  win  it  15-10. 
But  then  miscommunication  started 
to  become  a  problem  forthe  Blues, 
leading  to  collisions  and  missed 
opportunities.  The  Gee  Gees  be- 
gan the  second  game  more  ag- 
gressively and  capitalized  on  U  of 
T's  mistakes  by  scoring  the  first 
five  points.  The  Blues  sunk  toa  1- 
7  deficit  before  they  showed  any 
signs  of  recovery,  but  even  then 
they  were  let  down  by  weak  serv- 
ing and  were  unable  to  recover  the 
game. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third 
game  however,  the  home  side  be- 
gan to  settle  down  and  relax  into  its 
routine.  A  change  of  setter.  Barb 
Krai  coming  on  for  Jenny  Hui, 
seemed  to  make  a  difference  and 
it  became  easier  for  the  big  hitters 
to  power  their  shots  over  the  net. 


U  of  T's  Barbara  Krai  and  Sarah  Hogarth  block  an  Ottawa  attack.     scon  mcgregor 


As  they  racked  up  the  points,  the 
Blues'  players  wereallsmilesand 
they  started  to  enjoy  their  game. 

That  said,  they  almost  threw  the 
fourth  game  away,  falling  behind 


1 0-3  eariy  on.  Hui  came  back  on 
reinvigorated  and  set  up  Diana 
Cerny  for  a  few  more  of  her  20 
points  for  the  night.  The  Blues 
became  more  and  more  powerful, 


but  they  were  still  missing  easy 
balls  and  couldn't  put  away  their 
opponents. 

The  Gee  Gees  fought  their  way 
back  to  12-12  and  it  looked  as 


though  the  game  was  slipping  away 
from  the  Blues.  The  play  went 
back  and  forth  until  substitute 
Jacquie  Rer  put  the  Blues  up  1 5- 
14.  Just  when  it  looked  like  Ot- 
tawa would  find  the  equalizer, 
Katie  May  won  the  serve  back  for 
U  of  T  and  Cemy  followed  up  with 
a  powerful  shot  to  give  U  of  T  the 
game  and  the  match  victory. 

"We  have  a  lot  more  work  ahead 
of  us,"  said  a  stressed-looking 
Drakich  after  the  match,  "But 
we're  a  committed,  energetic 
group,  one  that' s  definitely  up  for 
the  challenge." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  team 
will  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
before  long.  With  another  win  on 
Saturday  against  Carleton,  UofT 
improved  its  record  to  5-0  on  the 
year. 

The  Blues  continue  their  sea- 
son with  another  home  match  this 
Thursday  against  their  perennial 
rivals,  the  York  Yeowomen.  Game 
timeis7:30p.m. 


Women's  hockey  wins  battle  of  unbeatens 

Blues  too  much  for  Guelph 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


Last  season,  fans  were  used  to  the 
U  of  T  women's  hockey  team 
winning  by  seven  or  eight  goals  in 
many  games.  These  days,  the 
margins  of  victory  have  been 
smaller,  but  the  winning  results  are 
still  the  same. 

Like  last  year's  squad,  the 
Blues  are  off  to  a  perfect  start 
after  a  2-0  decision  over  the  pre- 
viously unbeaten  Guelph  Gryph- 


ons last  Wednesday  night  at  Var- 
sity Arena. 

Guelph,  aclub  with  a  potentially 
dangerous  offence,  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  doing  some  damage  sev- 
eral times  throughout  the  game, 
but  were  continuously  frustrated 
by  U  of  T's  tight-checking  defen- 
sive play. 

"We've  been  focusing  on  our 
defensive  play,  and  1  think  we're 
doing  pretty  well..., "commented 
Blues  coach  Karen  Hughes, 
whoseteamgavcuponly  lOshots 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  looking 
for  men  age  18-45,  non-smokers,  who  have  no 
medical  or  mental  problems,  are  not  taking 
medication,  do  not  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
are  not  afraid  of  blood  tests.  The  study 
consists  of  4  visits.  Participants  will  be 
compensated.  For  details  please  call  Aleks 
and/or  Alyson  (416)  979-4747,  extension 
2372  at  the  Clarke. 


on  the  night.  "Today  was  some- 
thing we  can  build  on  to  be  bet- 
ter." 

The  game  was  marked  by  13 
penally  calls,  though  each  side 
had  limited  effectiveness  on  the 
power  play.  The  Blues  were  able 
to  capitalize  on  a  first-period 
player  advantage  when  Christine 
Etele  netted  a  rebound  from  the 
slot  to  give  her  team  the  lead 
nearly  1 1  minutes  into  the  game. 
Left  winger  Jen  Rawson  added 
an  insurance  goal  in  the  third,  also 
off  a  rebound,  to  ice  the  game  for 
U  of  T. 

"We  learned  that  what  we  prac- 
tice during  the  week  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  games.  [We  practiced) 
going  to  the  net  and  getting  re- 
bounds and  both  of  our  goals  were 
off  rebounds,"  said  Etele. 

TheBlues'  lead  might havebcen 
larger,  but  the  team  hit  two  goal 
postsduring  the  game.  Itappeared 
that  one  of  the  two  near-misses 
did  go  in  and  out  of  the  net  quickly, 
butthegoal  lightdidnot  goon  and 


the  referee  waved  off  the  appar- 
ent goal  in  agreement. 

In  a  performance  reminiscent 
of  their  win  over  Windsor  in  the 
home  opener  two  weeks  ago,  the 
Blues  held  adecided  edge  in  puck 
possession  and  shots  on  goal .  Thei  r 
28-10  shots  advantage  made  for 
another  light  evening  of  work  for 
goalie  Wahne.sc  Antonioni,  who 
was  solid  in  net  w  hen  called  upon 
and  made  .several  excellent  stops 
at  key  points  in  the  match  to  keep 
her  team's  slim  lead. 

Blues  captain  Ali  MacMillan 
was  pleased  with  her  team's  ef- 
fort against  one  of  their  rivals.  "1 
think  we  played  really  well.  What 
always  impres.ses  me  is  the  way 
we  don't  give  up,  and  we  fight 
through  the  third  period.  I'm  proud 
of  the  team  for  their  effort,"  she 
said. 

It  was  the  Gryphons'  first  loss 
in  six  games,  andToronto  now  has 
1 0  poi  nts  to  hold  the  Ontario  league 
lead.  The  two  teams  play  a  re- 
match on  Thursday  night  in  Guelph. 


f 


The  Blues  first  goal  was  scored  by  U  of  T's  Christine  Etele. 
They  beat  Guelph  by  a  score  of  2-0. 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going  tliis  Cliristmas. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to: 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor     $60  Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

::travelcuts 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Greuhaunti 

CansKia4r 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


Tired  of  deep  fried  and 
greasy  fast  food? 

@y 


serves  Great  Wraps 


Kri  1 1      \  ron  t        "  ^ ' "  9  on'y  '^^  v^^y  1)^^'  '^b^Ii  ingredients. 
^  oN-SfTE  ^A<Se>  £^oo9% 

^  SAflsiT  e?NNAIv\oN  KoVV-S. 
TV'S  ANt? 


U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Volid 
receive  a  free  drink  with  any  Wrap  Ord< 


328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  IWS 

^^jl  (north  east  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spadino) 

#0. 


,  TkiirtHay  ts  Soturdoy 

Tel:  (416)  923-0323 

Faxed  orders  accepted... 

Fox:  (416)  923-4489 

^Spring 


We're  offering  the 
best  student  deals  with 

Bifeakaway 
Tours 

Daytona  from  $299 
Acapulco  from  $799 
Quebec  City  Ski  Trip  from  $299 

Drop  by  for  a  brochure 
with  full  details! 

::travelcuis 

187  College  Street,  979-2406 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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YONGE  &  EGLINTON 

2  Rooms  available.  Share  lovely  house. 
Quiet  mature,  neat  persons.  Must  like 
cats  and  dogs.  Long  or  short  term. 
Immediately.  $500 inclusive.  233-9878. 


Announcements 


ACCOMPLISHED  WRITER 

Required  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
social  science  manuscript  for  publication. 
Please  respond  to  Box  220,  Station  'F', 
Toronto,  M4Y2L4. 


EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebratingtenthanniversary!!!  Montreal, 
NYC,  New  Orleans...  Call  (416)928- 
3227  or  1-800-465-1532. 


LIFE  UNDER  GOD'S 
CONTROL 

A  free  Christian  Science  lecture  will  be 
held  Friday  Dec.  5'"  at  8  p.m.  at  196  St. 
George  St.  2  blocks  North  of  St.  George 
subway.  For  information  call  924-3636. 

BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7;30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


KGBTOUT 

Lesbains,  Gay,  Bisexuals,  Trangendered 
of  U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for  info.; 
Social  events  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  coffee  & 
Fri.  social).  Support  groups.  Media 
Collective,  &  the  Queer  Resistance! 
Lgbout  @campuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto,ca/groups/ 
lgbout/ 

PAARTY 

r  m  a  female  student  from  abroad,  studying 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  I'm  single 
and  want  to  mingle.  E-mail  me  at  95 
juolar@scar.utoronto.ca  P.S.  My  name 
isRista. 


CHEAP  RAPTORS  TICKETS 

Toronto  Raptors  vs.  Atlanta  Hawks, 
Wednesday  November 26 at  7pm.  Yellow 
Seats  (normally  $35)  foronly  $20.  Come 
to  the  International  Student  Centre  (ISC), 
33  St.  George  Street  or  call  978-2564  for 
info. 


INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE 
BLACK  LEATHER  JACKET 

Size  medium,  heavy  weight,  brand  new- 
won  in  contest,  best  offer.  Call  (416)221- 
5842  box  #2. 


Helpwanted 


TORONTO'S  "BUZZ  STOP" 

Funky  espresso  bar.  Across  Rosedale 
Subway.  Licensed.  Light  bites.  Needs 
counter  help  weeknights  and  weekends. 
No  experience  necessary.  Hard  worker. 
Wages  and  tips.  Immediately-928-0828. 

NEED  EXTRA  MONEY? 

Faneuil  needs  Part  Time  Inside  Sales 
Reps.  Evening  and  weekend  shifts 
available.  $l,0/hr  in  a  professional 
environment.  Send  resumes  to  Rob  Taylor 
at  fax  349-4919  or  email 
rob_taylor@faneuil.com 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 


MISCELUNEOUS 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removable  disk  drive  2  GB-i-  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SSAE to:  FUTURA1,B0X 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 


ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  & 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bring  your  research  and  we'll  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  10c/  word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 

TRAVEL  AND  TEACH 
ENGLISH 

In  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Europe. 
International  TESOL  Training  Centre 
offers  internationally  accredited  25  hour 
intensive  course  (eve/wknd.)  qualifying 
you  to  teach  English  abroad.  Next  Toronto 
course  Dec.  3  to  7  1997.  Graduates 
teaching  worldwide.  We  connect  you 
with  jobs.  1-800-344-6579.  Member 
BBB. 


PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

For  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians.  Fast,  easy, 
painless.  100%  sterile.  Student  discount. 
Free  consultation.  Body  waxing  available. 
Highly  qualified,  certified  electrologist/ 
aesthetician.  Medical  Arts  Building,  170 
St.  George  St.,  Ste.  #922.  Universal 
Clinic  of  Electrolysis.  96 1  -8464. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clime,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170St.George,#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 


LAWYER 

Divorce  and  family  law.  Personal  Injury, 
Slip  &  Fall ,  Insurance  Claims,  Collections. 
Call  Steven  D.  Benmor,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor(41 6)489-8890. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expert  editing.  Excellent  credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 
MEANINGLESS  AND  EMPTY? 

Toronto  Alliance  Church  -  A  Place  to 
Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet  God!  Sundays 
-250ManningAve.  703-821 1. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Computlow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,M  APLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:4863908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  forsmall  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 

GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

TUTORS  NEEDED 

Tutors  needed  for  greater  metro  area 
tutoring  agency.  $17-$22  per  hr.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  two  letters  of 
reference  to:  Expert  tutors,  P.O.  Box 
65159,  Toronto,  ON.  M4K  3Z2.  Tel.: 
(416)466-8228. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects.- 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

On  campusPREF!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $195.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS(416)924-3240. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructoroffersfriendly,effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  bom  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Erie 
at416-968-9849for  details. 

BUSINESS  &  MBA  STUDENTS 

Assignments,  essays,  case  studies  and 
research  work  in  accounting,  marketing, 
auditing,  economics,  OB  &  design, 
management,  strategic  management. 
MBA's,  CA's&  CPA's.  Available  for 
help&  tutoring.  Call  (41 6)963-8666, 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master' s 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the  'jump  start' 
youneed.TEL(416)532-31l7. 

EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin 4 16-696-7250. 

MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCHOOL 
BOUND? 

2.91  G.  P. A.  required  for  New  York 
medical  school! 

2.77  G.  P.  A.  required  for  San  Francisco 
dental  school ! 

To  receive  FREE  information  about 
opportunities  for  Canadian  Students  in  the 
U.  S.,  send:  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  GET  ME  IN!  Station  R,  25 
CantertrotCourt,Thornhill,  Ontario,  L4J- 
7X7. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189, 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc,  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  I57Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  CollegeStreet  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate,  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Bri  mley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  foronly  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Duffenn/ 
Davenport. 

FOR  TOP  RESULTS 

Students  save  money  and  time!  Essays, 
reports,  etc,  at  $1, 50/pg.  Career-orientated 
Resumes  (from  $  1 5).  Persuasive  letters. 
Laser  printing.  Fax  services.  Same  day 
service  available.  834  Yonge  St.  #203 
(Yonge/Bloor).  (416)966-0632. 

TYPING  SERVICES  OFFERED 
BY  FUTURE  TYPE 
SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 

-Fast  and  accurate  typing  of  essays,  term 
papers,  resumes  etc.  -Very  affordable 
rates.  -Call  Mary  at  (4 1 6)  240-0739. 


DON'T  YOU 
THINK  IT'S 
TIME  YOU  TO 
LET  THE 

VARSITY 

CLASSIFIEDS 
GO  TO  WORK 
FOR  YOU? 
CALL 

979-2856 
FOR 
MORE 
INFO. 


THE  VARSITY 


UBC  blasts  Ottawa  in  Vanier  Cup 


Star  running  back  comes  back 
from  injury  to  lead  T-Birds  to  win 


BY  JEFF BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Who  says  strained  knee  liga- 
ments will  stop  you  from  partici- 
pating in  the  biggest  event  of 
your  life?  Not  Mark  Nohra. 

The  marquee  running  back  of 
the  British  Columbia 
Thunderbirds  had  missed  the 
last  three  games,  including  the 
Atlantic  Bowl,  which  his  team 
won  to  get  into  the  Vanier  Cup. 
But  team  doctors  gave  him  the 
green  light  to  play  last  Wednes- 
day, and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
he  was  as  dominating  as  he  had 
been  in  the  regular  season. 

Nohra  carried  29  limes  for 
166  yards  and  rushed  for  two 
touchdowns  in  the 
Thunderbirds'  39-23  win  over 
the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees  in  the 
national  final  at  the  SkyDome. 
For  that  effort,  he  was  bestowed 
the  Bruce  Coulter  Award  given 
to  the  game's  most  valuable 
player. 

The  MVP  selection  and  the 
VanierCup  victory  finished  off 
a  hat  trick  of  sorts  for  the  tal- 
ented running  back.  On  Thurs- 
day, Nohra  was  named  the  most 
outstanding  player  in  theCI  AU, 
winning  the  Hec  Crighton  Tro- 
phy. He  became  only  the  third 
player  ever  to  realize  all  three 
accomplishments  in  one  sea- 
son. 

Before  the  game,  UBC  had 
no  idea  how  Nohra's  knee  would 
hold  up,  but  smart  play  selection 


by  the  coaching  staff  ensured 
their  star  running  back  would 
come  out  just  fine. 

"The  coach  [Casey  Smith] 
ran  the  plays  that  allowed  me  to 
really  keep  my  leg  protected," 
Nohra  said  after  the  game.  "And 
it  worked  out  for  the  best." 

The  offensive  line  for  UBC 
was  largely  responsible  for  mak- 
ing sure  he  had  open  lanes  to  run 
through,  as  they  ploughed  away 
the  Ottawa  defenders.  The 
Thunderbirds  scored  on  their 
first  two  drives  of  the  game, 
getting  a  field  goal  and  touch- 
down, respectively. 

The  line  also  gave  quarterback 
Shane  Ol son  the  time  he  needed 
to  make  the  odd  pass,  which 
included  a  29-yard  first-half 
touchdown  throw  to  wide  re- 
ceiver Frank  Luisser.  Olson 
wound  up  passing  for  only  1 70 
yards  on  IOcompletions,buthe 
rushed  for  another  major  as  well . 

The  Gee  Gees'  inability  to 
stop  the  run  was  exposed  on 
Saturday.  They  couldn't  handle 
the  Waterloo  Warriors'  power- 
ful rushing  attack  in  the  Church- 
ill Bowl  the  previous  weekend 
and  it  nearly  cost  them.  This 
time  around,  they  weren't  so 
lucky. 

"You  can  never  underesti- 
mate anybody,  but  I  knew  that 
we'd  be  able  to  run  the  ball 
against  them,"  Nohra  said.  "And 
there  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  before  this  game  that  we 
were  going  to  hammer  them  on 


The  British  Columbia  Thunderbirds  celebrate  their  Vanier  Cup  victory  on 
Saturday.  They  beat  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees  by  a  score  of  39-23. 


the  ground." 

It  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  and  Nohra  still 
hadn't  scored  a  major,  though 
his  team  was  comfortably  ahead 
22-7.  Then  on  the  final  play, 
from  a  yard  out,  he  rumbled  in. 

Even  in  the  final  quarter, 
UBC's  offence  was  marching 
up  the  field  like  it  was  still  the 
first.  And  at  5:23,  Nohra's  line 
created  more  holes  for  him  that 
allowed  him  to  scamper  in  from 
19  yards. 

The  score  was  truly  not  in- 
dicaliveof  the  play  of  the  game, 


as  the  Thunderbirds'  offence 
humbled  the  Gee  Gees.  Ottawa 
scored  two  touchdowns  in  the 
final  two  minutes  of  the  contest 
to  reduce  UBC's  final  margin 
of  victory  from  32  points  to  1 6. 

For  all  that  was  made  about 
Ottawa's  superb  special  teams, 
they  hardly  performed  to  the 
level  they  did  against  Waterloo. 
The  "Touchdown  Twins,"  re- 
ceivers Ousmane  Tounkara  and 
Chris  Evrairc,  who  returned 
three  punts  for  scores  in  the 
Churchill  Bowl,  were  practically 
shut  out  by  the  Thunderbirds. 


Afterwards  in  the  dressing 
room,  the  victorious  coach  was 
obviouslyelated. 

"I'm  just  so  happy  for  all 
these  guys,  they've  worked  so 
hard,"  said  Smith.  "I'm  just  glad 
we  could  do  what  everyone  was 
hoping  we  could  do." 

Perhaps  the  only  sour  note  to 
the  33"'  Vanier  Cup  was  the 
attendance.  An  all-time  low  of 
8,184  fans  cared  to  show  up, 
mainly  from  the  Ottawa  area, 
and  some  from  the  west  coast. 
It  was  indeed  a  disappointing 
display  of  football  enthusiasm. 


Men's  hockey  gets  royal  beating 


Inconsistent  Blues 
lose  to  RMC 

BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Hockey  games  are  60  minutes  i  n  duration 
and  coaches  expect  their  teams  to  per- 
form for  this  amount  of  time.  But  the  U  of 
T  men's  hockey  team  has  recently  dis- 
played a  tendency  to  not  put  a  full  60- 
minute  effort  into  its  games  and  the  results 
on  the  scoreboard  seem  to  indicate  this. 

The  Varsity  Blues'  losing  ways  contin- 
ued last  Saturday  night,  as  they  fell  to  the 
Paladins  from  Royal  Military  College  in  a 
5-3  decision  at  Varsity  Arena. 

This  season,  U  of  Thas  been  inconsist- 
ent in  many  categories  except  for  one: 
starting  off  games  very  slowly .  The  Blues 
came  out  of  the  gates  flat  against  the 
Paladins  and  let  their  opponents  dictate 


the  pace  early.  RMC  tallied  17  shots  in 
total  for  the  first  period,  compared  to  10 
for  the  home  side. 

"We  have  gotten  into  a  bad  habit  of  not 
playing  well  in  the  first  period  and  we  did 
it  again  today,"  said  U  of  T  head  coach 
Darren  Lowe.  "It's  probably  because  we 
had  a  lousy  week  of  practice  and  the  players 
were  not  focused. . . .  We  have  got  to  change." 

The  coach  thinks  his  young  team  still 
isn't  used  to  the  nature  of  the  university 
hockey  schedule,  but  adds  that  his  play- 
ers better  get  used  to  it. 

"It  focuses  around  us  not  being  intense 
enough  and  realizing  that  you  have  to  play 
every  shi  ft  i  n  every  game  real  I  y  hard.  And 
that  may  be  because  guys  may  have  just 
come  out  of  playingjunior  [hockey]  where 
they  play  60  games  and  they  can  have  this 
game  off  and  that  game  off,"  continued 
Lowe.  "But  in  this  league,  you  cannot  take 
one  game  off  otherwise  you  are  going  to 


lose  like  we  did  tonight." 

Miraculously,  the  Blues  managed  to 
escape  the  initial  frame  leading  1  -0,  thanks 
to  a  goal  by  Peter  Andrikopoulos  and  the 
sparkling  goaltending  of  Rob  Dykeman. 
But  Dykeman,  who  led  U  of  T  to  a  6-2 
victory  over  Queen's  on  Friday  night, 
sustained  a  concussion  in  the  opening  20 
minutes  of  Saturday 's  game  that  was  not 
diagnosed  until  the  first  intermission.  Asa 
resu  1 1,  he  did  not  return  to  the  pi  pes  for  the 
start  of  the  second  period. 

With  Dykeman  out  and  his  backup 
Jason  Galea  in,  the  Paladins  were  eventu- 
ally able  to  capitalize  on  the  opportuni- 
ties U  of T  kept  giving  them.  A  cold  Galea 
looked  very  shaky  as  RMC  found  the  net 
twice  in  the  middle  frame. 

And  after  one  particular  play  in  the  third 
period,  you  just  knew  it  wasn't  the  Blues' 
night.  On  a  rush  in  the  RMC  end,  the  Blues 
caught  the  opposing  goalie  off  balance. 


exposing  an  open  net.  But  a  U  of  T defend- 
er's  shot  somehow  found  the  pads  of  the 
goaltendcr  and  rebounded  all  the  way  out  to 
the  blue  line  where  an  open  Paladin  was 
waiting.  Mark  Grunland  converted  on  the 
breakaway  opportunity  to  put  RMC  up 
by  one.  The  Paladins  added  another  marker 
to  go  up  by  two  goals,  but  U  of  T  managed 
to  score  one  of  its  own  to  keep  pace. 

However,  just  as  the  Blues  tried  to  get 
the  equalizer,  more  misery  came  their 
way.  With  Galea  pulled  for  the  extra 
attacker,  an  RMC  defenceman's  desper- 
ate clearing  attempt  was  headed  towards 
nowhere  until  it  was  graciously  defiected 
by  a  U  of  T  defenceman  at  the  Paladins' 
blue  line  and  into  the  Blues'  own  net. 

With  the  split  of  the  weekend's  games, 
the  Blues'  record  continues  to  stagnate  at 
4-5-1.  They  play  their  next  game  this 
Thursday  as  they  renew  their  rivalry  with 
the  York  Yeomen  up  at  the  Ice  Gardens. 


Monday,  November  24,  1997 

Concussion 
controversy  keeps 
goalie  out  of  action 

BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 

A  medical  debate  between  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  and 
third-year  student  Keely  Brown  is  keep- 
ing the  women's  hockey  Blues'  goalieout 
of  action  as  her  team  prepares  to  enter  its 
second  month  of  the  season. 

Brown,  who  has  backstopped  her  team 
to  a  regular-season  record  of  27- 1  -2  over 
the  past  two  seasons,  is  being  forced  out 
of  the  lineup  by  DAR  because  of  ques- 
tions surrounding  her  health  following  a 
concussion  that  she  suffered  last  season. 

"The  university  is  taking  it  very  seri- 
ously," said  DAR  associate  director  Liz 
Hoffman,  who  is  on  the  panel  that  will 
eventually  decideon  Brown'sstatus.  "We're 
hoping  for  a  decision  as  soon  as  possible — 
our  goal  is  to  have  it  within  a  week.  We 
regret  that  it  has  taken  the  time  it  has." 

Last  January,  Brown  was  hit  in  the 
head  during  a  collision  behind  the  net  in  a 
U  of  T  league  game,  and  was  diagnosed 
with  a  concussion  by  several  doctors.  The 
concussion  was  the  second  she  had  ever 
suffered. 

After  following  medical  advice  to  rest 
following  the  injury.  Brown  resumed  play- 
ing for  the  team,  and  led  them  to  a  silver 
medal  finish  at  the  provincial  champion- 
ships in  February.  Even  though  she  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  headaches  and  other 
minor  pains,  she  continued  her  regular 
physical  activity  last  winter,  includingplay- 
ing  ringette  and  roller  hockey. 

In  order  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the 
current  U  of  T  season.  Brown  took  the 
summeroffand  did  only  light  training.  But 
to  the  surprise  of  both  her  and  the  team, 
DAR  officialsconlacted  Brownjust  three 
days  before  the  start  of  U  of  T  practices 
in  September  to  tell  her  that  she  was  being 
suspended  from  playing  pending  further 
investigation  into  hercase. 

After  several  mecti  ngs  between  D AR , 
U  of  Tclinic  doctors,  and  school  lawyers, 
it  was  established  that  having  Brown  con- 
tinue with  her  ice  hockey  career  at  U  of  T 
would  be  too  much  of  a  risk — both  to  her 
health,  and  to  the  insurance  policy  of  the 
university. 

She  has  since  appealed  that  decision. 

"I  agree  that  there  is  obviously  some 
kind  of  risk  if  I  do  get  hit,"  said  Brown. 
"But  I  think  I'm  cutting  down  my  risk 
significantly  [by  getting  a  specially  rein- 
forced goal  mask].  I  am  still  living  my  life, 
but  I  am  not  putting  myself  at  a  high 
degree  of  risk. 

"I  just  think  that  two  months  waiting  for 
adecision  is  unbelievable.  It'sabigeffect 
on  my  life,  and  there's  very  little  support, 
r  ve  had  to  chase  people  down  to  find  out 
what's  going  on,"  she  added. 

Brown's  case  is  not  precedent  setting. 
A  player  from  the  U  of  T  men's  hockey 
team  has  been  barred  from  playing  this 
season  by  DAR  after  suffering  a  more 
serious  concussion. 


a  spike  &  a  bike 

mountain  bike 

AXS  pass  giveaway! 
Volleyball 

Women  vs  York 

Thursday,  November  27  @  8:00pm 

Athletic  Centre  —  Sports  Gym 


Basketball 

Doubleheaders 

vs  Bishops 

Friday,  Nov.  28 

Women  @6:00pm/Men  @8:00pm 

VS  Laval 

Saturda\^,  Nov.  29 

Women  @  2:00pm/Men  @  4:00pm 
Athletic  Centre  ~  Spoi'ts  Gym 


Tickets  are  $3  for  students.....SPORT AXS  PASS  holdersjetin  FREE 
S3,000  Tuition  Giveaway  January  10/98,  Men's  Hockey,  To  One  Luclcy  AXS  Pass  Holder 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Tl^ek  ofNovemberl7 

Ted  Bader  -  Water  Polo 
Zuzka  Ecerova  -  Wresding 


Thursday,  November  27.  1997 


NEWS 


^  APEC  summit  gets  nasty  at  UBC 


Our  goal  is  not 
to  scare  people. 
Rather,  it's  about 
awareness.  ^ 

Breast  exam  tips  p.6 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


OPINIONS 


^^Gwen  the  joke 
material,  I  would  ask 
why  George  wanted  to 
read  a  speech  to  his 

wife,  "last  night" 
instead  of  doing  the 
couple  things. 

A  closer  look  at  Bush  p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


U  of  T  swimmers:  one 
stroke  ahead  p.l6 


SCIENCE  TECH 


Packaging  in  ilic  Vi  i  s  p.8 


BY  CHRIS  NUTTALL-SMITH 
AND  SARAH  GALASHAN 

Vancouver  (CUP)— APEC  day  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  was  quite 
possibly  the  most  violent  in  UBC  history. 

For  media,  protesters  and  politicians 
alike,  each  wanted  something  different 
from  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coop- 
eration summit. 

Few  of  the  journalists  considered  the 
protesters'  plans  Tuesday  morning  as  they 
jostled  for  an  official  wave  or  smile  from 
one  of  the  1 8  Asia  Pacific  leaders  pulling 
up  to  UBC's  Museum  of  Anthropology, 


the  forum  for  the  APEC  leaders'  retreat. 
'Talk  to  me  aboutTaiwan  or  Tiananmen," 
said  a  photojournalist  with  Reuters.  "A 
couple  of  hundred  students  is  nothing." 

But  when  the  1 ,500  activists  turned  up 
to  protest  the  absence  of  human  rights  on 
the  APEC  agenda  and  the  presence  of 
atrocious  human  rights  abusers  like  Chi- 
na's Jiang  Zemin  and  president  Suharto 
of  Indonesia,  journalists  took  a  second 
glance. 

Tuesday's  events  represent  a  culmina- 
tion of  dissent  which  has  been  brewingon 
the  UBC  campus  for  the  past  week.  Last 
week,  students  began  'laying  siege'  to  the 


summit  by  building  a  tent  city  outside  the 
student  union  building.  Named  'Democ- 
racy Village,'  it  became  part  of  the  secu- 
rity zone  for  the  summit. 

And  last  Friday,  the  graduate  students' 
union  at  UBC  raised  the  Tibetan  national 
flag — a  symbolic  image  of  independ- 
ence— atop  its  student  centre  and  hung 
two  anti-APEC  banners.  The  flag  was 
removed  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  Tuesday  morning. 

After  a  brief  skirmish  between  police 
and  anti-APEC  protesters  and  a  few  ar- 
rests, it  looked  like  Tuesday  would  be  a 
peaceful  and  powerful  day  on  the  campus 


Johnathan  Oppenheim  is  arrested  by  RCMP  officers  at  the  anti-APEC  protest  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Vancouver.  chris  nuttall-smith/the  ubyssey 

Student  aid  reforms  on  their  way 


Ontario  isolated  from  emerging 
consensus,  say  stakeholders 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

While  reforms  to  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  program  seem  imminent  after  an 
unprecedented  gathering  of  students, 
teachers,  university  administrators,  politi- 
cians and  bankers,  Ontario  now  stands 
alone  on  an  isolated  course  to  restructure 
its  student  loans  program. 

"This  was  the  first  time  all  the 
stakeholders  were  under  the  same  roof.  I 
wasn '  t  quiet  sure  where  things  might  wind 
up,"  admitted  Bob  Best,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
about  last  week's  two-day  stakeholders 
meeting  in  Ottawa  on  student  aid  hosted 
by  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada.  "But  what  emerged  were  some 
elements  of  consensus." 

With  debt-ridden  students  sandwiched 
between  the  protll-soaring  lending  banks 
and  fee-hiking  university  administrators,  a 
near  consensus  emerged  from  an  unli  kely 
group. 

There  was  an  overwhelming  support 
for  up-front  grants  for  incoming  students 
and  back-end  loan  remission  for  gradu- 
ates. As  well,  there  was  as  a  general 
disdain  for  the  student  aid  reform  package 
touted  by  Ontario — an  income  related 
loan  repayment  plan,  said  Gayle  Morris, 
spokesperson  for  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  program. 


"They  were  both  discussed  but  neither 
of  the  options  were  seen  as  the  preferred 
options,"  said  Morris  about  ICLRP  and 
the  Income-Related  Repayment. 

'The  general  priority  was  for  more  up- 
front grants,  more  tax  measures  and  tar- 
geted debt  remission  to  help  students 
through  low  income  and  high  debt  levels," 
added  Morris  about  the  multi-faceted  so- 
lution approach  to  the  debt  crisis. 

In  particular,  targeted  debt  remission, 
or  a  repayment  grant,  was  identified  as 
particularly  important  during  the  transition 
years — the  first  three  to  five  years  after 
graduation  when  high  debt  loads  are  often 

"Everybody  was 
surprised  that  we  were 
coming  from  the  same 
perspective." 

-  Royal  Bank's  Tom  Lumsden 

coupled  with  insecure  income. 

Jocelyn  Charron,  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students'  full-time  lobbyist,  says 
the  resounding  message  of  the 
stakeholders  meeting  is  a  good  sign. 

'The  federation  has  a  lot  to  be  pleased 
about.  The  terms  of  the  debate  have 
changed,"  he  said  about  the  emphasis  on 


debt  reduction  measures  rather  than  re- 
payment models. 

Even  the  banks  are  now  talking  the 
same  language. 

"Income  contingent  loans  is  a  tool  rather 
than  a  debt  solution,"  said  Sandra  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  student  product  manage- 
ment for  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank- of 
Commerce.  "There  was  a  consensus  that 
we  need  to  focus  on  debt  reduction." 

The  federation  has  been  an  advocate  of 
a  national  system  of  grants  and  staunch 
critic  of  income-related  repayment 
schemes — dubbed  as  a  regressive  funding 
mechanism — since  its  formation  in  1 98 1 . 

"We  have  been  at  it  for  a  long  time.  And 
it  became  more  urgent  in  the  last  few 
years  when  a  lot  of  the  provinces  either 
reduced  or  got  rid  of  grants  altogether," 
said  Charron. 

"Everybody  was  surprised  that  we  were 
coming  from  the  same  perspecti  ve,"  added 
Tom  Lumsden,  Royal  Bank's  product 
manager,  personal  credit  services. 

"To  be  honest,  I  don't  think  there's 
been  an  appetite  for  income-contingency 
or  [income-based  repayment]  for  some 
time,"  he  added. 

Still,  a  day  after  the  symposium  ended 
Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris  re-affirmed 
his  government's  commitment  to  imple- 
menting an  income-related  loans  system 
by  next  September.  The  government  origi- 
nally planned  to  have  the  system  in  place 
by  this  Fall,  but  could  not  secure  support 
from  the  lenders  nor  a  partnership  with  the 
federal  government  to  meet  the  deadline. 

•  please  see  Ontario,  page  2 


that  has  sometimes  been  called  "the  Uni- 
versity of  Bigoted  Conservatives.' 

But  a  massive  rally  on  campus  peaked 
at  1 2:30  pm  in  a  violent  melle  of  pepper 
spray  and  arrests.  This  was  before  the 
activists  moved  on  to  a  trio  of  roadblocks 
where  they  sat  on  the  three  roadways 
leading  away  from  the  UBC  museum. 

With  less  than  five  seconds  warning, 
police  broke  up  one  of  the  roadblocks  by 
spraying  the  50  activists,  as  well  as  on- 
lookers and  media,  forcing  the  crowd 
about  100  metres  back — out  of  site  from 

the  motorcade  route.  

•  please  see  Students,  page  3 

U  Of  T 
juggles 
donor  and 
faculty 
relations 

BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Administrative  charm  is  swingi  ng  into 
action  as  U  of  T  attempts  to  maintain  a 
healthy  relationship  with  donor  Peter 
Munk  while  addressing  faculty  outrage 
over  the  conditions  attached  to  his$6.4 
mi  II  ion  gi  ft  to  the  centre  for  international 
studies. 

Faculty  are  appalled  by  the  threat  to 
university  autonomy  they  seeevidenced 
in  a  donor  agreement  between  U  of  T, 
Munk.  and  his  twocompanies  Horsham 
and  Barrick  Gold. 

U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  says 
while  it  is  essential  that  faculty  con- 
cerns around  academic  freedom  be 
recognized,  he  can't  guarantee  any 
changes  will  be  made  to  the  agreement. 

He  says  administrators  have  not  yet 
received  the  go-ahead  from  Munk  him- 
self 

Sedra  refused  to  comment  on 
whether  administrators  had  been  in 
touch  with  Munk  to  discuss  the  matter. 

But  Sedra  says  he  is  confident  that 
Munk  will  be  accommodating  of  faculty 
concerns. 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  Munk  woulcl  have  no 
problem  with  the  reassertion  of  aca- 
demic freedom  as  a  go  vemi  ng  principle 
of  the  university,"  he  said. 

"If  any  donor  ever  had  a  problem 
about  academic  freedom  we  would  not 
be  engaged  with  them." 

Sore  points  in  the  agreement  include 
the  business-academic  relationshipde- 
fined  between  U  of  T's  council  on 
international  studies  and  the  interna- 
tional advisory  board  of  Barrick  Gold. 

The  board  is  chaired  by  former  prime 
minister  Brian  Mulroney.  Former 
American  president  George  Bush  acts 
as  the  honourary  senior  advisor  and 
Munk  is  a  member. 

The  agreement  mandates  a  compul- 
sory relationship  between  the  academic 
council  and  Barrick's  board  for  the  10 
year  pay-off  period  of  the  gift. 

During  this  time,  the  council  must  be 
cooperative  with  Barrick's  board  and 
be  receptive  to  the  resources  and  as- 
sistance it  offers. 

Thecouncil  will  receivetheirsupport 
as  "the  Board  may  in  its  discretion 
consider  appropriate  and  the  Council 
will  be  receptive  thereto,"  reads  the 
agreement. 

Sedra  says  theuni  versity  is  willing  to 
reword  this  clause,  making  its  original 
intent  to  outline  a  voluntary  relationship 

crystal  clear.  

•  please  seeA/u/iA,  page  2 
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Teachers  starving  to 
save  education  system 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

As  one  teacher  enters  the  T  fth  day 
of  his  hunger  strike  against  Bill 
1 60,  t'ourothers  havejoined  him  in 
his  last. 

Boosted  last  night  by  the  sup- 
port of  their  union  leaders,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  English  Catho- 
licTeachers'  Association  Marshall 
Jarvis  and  president  of  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration Earl  Manners,  the  four 
teachers  and  one  student  continue 
their  fast  today — a  day  when  Bill 
1 60 could  pass  into  law. 

Gary  Connolly,  areligion  teacher 
who  began  his  fast  last  Sunday, 
wasjoined  by  Robert  P.  Hall  col- 
league Bob  McCluskey  and  minis- 
try of  education  sit-in  alumnus 
Dwyer  Sullivan  on  Monday.  The 
fast  spread  on  Tuesday  when  fel- 
low sit-in  alumnus  and  teacher  in 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
Steven  Moore  began  fas'ting.  Stu- 
dent Mark  Connell  joined  them 
yesterday. 

Under  the  banner  'People  Fast- 
ing in  Defense  of  Publicly  Funded 
Education'  and  the  theme  'Voices 
that  challenge,'  Connolly  and  his 
colleagues  pleaded  to  the  Tory 
members  of  Parliament  in  the  face 
of  the  looming  vote. 

"This  is  a  time  for  personal  re- 
nection,forindividual  witness  and 
for  voting  from  the  heart.  Listen  to 
what  your  heart  says  about  heal- 
ing Ontario.  Can  a  school  system 
work  when  1 26,000  teachers  op- 
pose the  go  vemment '  s  education? 
Let' s  stop  the  bill  that  is  tearing  us 
apart,"  read  Connolly  from  an  open 
letter  yesterday. 


Last  week,  some  Tory  back- 
benchers broke  rank  and  criticized 
Bill  160  on  the  grounds  that  power 
would  be  centralized  in  theclosed- 
Cabinet.  But  this  week,  all  have 
reaffirmed  their  support  for  their 
party  leadership. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  them  on 
theirown  personal  continuation  of 
the  political  protest,"  said  Jarvis  to 
the  fasters,  three  of  whom  are 
members  of  his  union.  "We  look  at 


Mike  Harris'  days 
as  a  trustee: 

"I  Shudder  to 
think  what  would 
happen  to 
education  if 
control  fell  into 
hands  of  the 
government." 

-  Harris  as  president  of  the 
Northern  Ontario  School 
Trustees' Association  in  the 
1970's. 


Bill  142today — another  attack  on 
those  least  able  to  defend  them- 
selves." 

Just  two  years  after  the  Tory 
government  legislated  a  21  per 
cent  cut  to  welfare  recipients' 
payments.  Bill  142  represents  a 
massive  overhaul  to  the  way  so- 
cial assistance  is  delivered  in  the 
province.  Critics  say  the  bill  is 
nothi  ng  short  of  a  violation  of  peo- 
ple's human  rights. 


"It's  a  very  real  example  of 
personal  sacrifice,"  echoed  Man- 
ner about  the  hunger  strikers.  "It's 
also  a  testimony  to  the  depth  of 
concemoverBill  160,"addingthat 
this  government  seems  intent  on 
restructuring  all  services  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  market  where 
the  richest  survive. 

Sul  li  van  appealed  one  more  ti  me 
to  the  Tory  politicians  in  the  legis- 
lature. "If  you  care  about  our  prov- 
ince.  Ifyou  care  about  young  peo- 
ple. Speak  with  your  conscience. 
Speak  with  your  heart." 

'Fasting  for  public  education: 
first  the  poor,  then  the  sick,  now 
theyoung,'  reads  the  fasting  teach- 
ers' literature. 

"Who  will  be  next?"  asked 
Sullivan. 

"I  can't  imagine  how  any  par- 
ent, child  or  MPP  believes  that 
using  fewer  teachers  for  more 
students  with  less  prep  time  and 
less  resources  is  going  to  make  for 
better  education.  It's  common 
sense,"  added  Sullivan. 

A  graduating  student  at  Robert 
F.  Hall  came  out  last  night  to  .sup- 
port her  teachers. 

"I've  done  enough  reading  to 
take  a  stand,"  said  Patrizia  DiSal  vo. 
"I  believe  this  is  where  I  should  be." 

After  the  daily  6  pm  prayer 
service,  a  group  of  supporters 
embarked  on  the  silent  vigil  to 
Queen's  Park,  a  place  which  will 
pro ve  to  be  1  i  vel y  today .  Delegates 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  La- 
bour convention  will  descend  on 
Queen's  Park  at  1  pm.  High  school 
teachers  fromToronto,  calling  their 
action  'Democracy  Watch:  Bear- 
ing Witness,  will  join  them  at  3  pm. 
They  will  be  dressed  in  black. 


Ontario  out  of  student  aid  loop 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Harris'  sentiment  was  affirmed 
by  symposium  participant  Richard 
Jackson,  senior  policy  advisor  for 
student  support  at  Ontario's  min- 
istry of  education. 

"Ontario  was  tmly  isolated,"  said 
Bill  Bruneau,  president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  University 
Teachers,  also  a  long-ti  me  critic  of 
the  income-related  repayment 
model. 

"It's  clear  the  feds  don't-want 
it.  And  it's  clear  the  rest  of  the 
provinces  don' t  want  it,"  he  added. 

Even  many  past  supporters  of 
the  concept  currently  being  pushed 
by  the  Ontario  government  have 
changed  sides. 

"The  AUCC  has  promoted 
ICLR  schemes  in  the  past,"  said 
Best,  admitting  it's  a  bad  word  in 
today' s  political  climate.  "The  term 
ICLR  became  highly  loaded.  We 
don't  use  that  term  anymore." 

The  lenders  also  seem  weary  of 
proceeding  down  Ontario' s  path  i  f 
the  federal  government  balks  at 
implementing  an  income-related 
repayment  model  because  of  the 
sheercomplcxity  and  administra- 
tive burdens. 

"What  will  the  administration  of 
it  mean  if  the  feds  aren't  in  it? 
How  do  you  administer  it?  It's 
already  acomplex  program,"  said 
BarbGodin,  senior  vice-president, 
retail  lending,  Bankof  Nova  Scotia. 
"Anything  that  brings  more  com- 


plexity for  the  student  and  the 
administration  might  not  be  the 
best  step. 

"Administration  only  adds  to  the 
cost.  I  can't  really  see  value 
added,"  said  Gobin,  adding  the 
bank  needs  more  details  from  the 
Ontario  government  before  it  can 
rule  it  out  completely. 

"One  of  our  priorities  is  harmo- 
nization. IfOntariohasone  direc- 
tion and  the  federal  government 
has  another,  that's  a  problem," 
echoed  Ferguson  of  CIBC. 

Ontario  can't  even  enjoy  sup- 
port from  Alberta,  where  parallels 
are  often  drawn  between  Harris 
and  Premier  Ralph  Klein's  poli- 
cies. 

"ICLR  means  learning  with  li  fe- 
longdcbt.  Itdoesn'lsolvethe  prob- 
lem, it  just  extends  the  repayment," 
said  Stephen  MacDonald,  execu- 
tive director  for  the  learning  as- 
sistance division  of  Alberta' s  Ad- 
vanced Education  and  Career  De- 
velopment. 

"It  is  not  the  right  too!  in  the  tool 
box,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  Klein 
government  sees  the  need  for  up- 
front grants  instead. 

Ontario  can't  rely  on  New 
Democratic  or  Liberal  govern- 
ments cither. 

"There  was  definitely  no  support 
fOrlCLRP.  It'sdoesn't  reduce  the 
debt,  it  just  extends  it, "echoed  Jim 
Vanstone,  director  of  student  .serv- 
ices branch  of  the  British  Columbia 


ministry  of  education. 

"Attacking  the  debt  right  up  front 
was  the  primary  objective,"  added 
Robert  Harrison,  education  minis- 
ter in  Nova  Scotia,  pointing  to  the 
recent  report  of  accessibility  re- 
leased by  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Higher  Education  Commission.  It 
found  that  there  were  both  real 
and  perceptual  barriers  to  post- 
secondary  education  out  of  the 
fear  of  debt,  especially  among  the 
less  advantaged  young  people. 

"Both  are  intolerable  Canadian 
conditions," said  Harrison. 

In  the  wake  of  a  positive  sym- 
posium, participants  now  anxiously 
await  the  next  federal  budget. 

"We'll  fell  a  lot  better  when 
then  programs  are  in  place,"  said 
Vanstone. 

"At  least  it's  a  modest  victory 
and  perhaps  a  great  one.  We'll 
have  to  wait  for  the  federal 
budget,"  said  Bruneau. 

The  future  ofreform  in  Ontario, 
however,  remains  a  inystery. 

"They  are  caught  between  an 
emerging  consensus  and  some  rigid 
positions  from  theirgovemment," 
said  Charron  about  the  Ontario 
delegates. 

"I'm  not  sure  Harris  knows  right 
now,"  said  Bruneau,  adding  ideol- 
ogy may  prevail  over  reason.  "He 
may  be  willing  to  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  for  ideological  rea- 
sons, even  though  it's  highly  ex- 
pensive and  socially  irresponsible." 


Munk  contract  revisited 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"I  feel  confident  about  that  par- 
ticularclause,  that  Mr.  Munk  would 
be  entirely  open  to  changing  that 
since  what  has  been  read  into  it 
has  never  been  its  intention,"  said 
Sedra. 

'That  was  the  single  most  both- 
ersome aspect  of  the  contract  in 
my  view  and  I  am  happy  to  see  it 
removed,  if  it  were  to  be  removed," 
said  Bill  Bruneau,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers.  But  he  says  there 
are  many  other  problem  areas. 

"Itisgoodthey  are  willing  to  do 
this.  Certainly  we  applaud  their 
willingness  to  make  changes,  hope- 
fully they  will  make  enough  to  rule 
out  all  of  the  offending  aspects  of 
thecontract,"echoed  Bill  Graham, 
president  of  the  U  of  T  Faculty 
Association  and  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers. 

Graham  says  faculty  are  also 
concerned  about  the  composition 
of  an  ad  visory  board  to  the  counci  I, 
and  maintaining  academic  free- 
dom in  its  terms  of  reference. 

He  also  points  out  that  another 
condition  of  the  donation  requires 
the  university  to  maintain  funding 
to  the  Munk  centre  for  30  years. 

"If  the  donor  is  not  happy  with 
the  progress  of  the  centre  and  the 
university  is  committed  to  funding 
the  centre  for  at  least  30  years, 
could  the  university  be  on  the  hook 
for  the  donor  bailing  out,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  faculties  and 
programs?"  he  asked. 


However,  Sedra  says  he  is  not 
so  certain  about  making  changes 
to  other  aspects  of  the  agreement. 

"Maybe,  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 
"It  depends  what  you  are  chang- 
ing. If  you  are  changing  matters 
that  are  of  real  concern  to'  the 
donor  that  is  a  problem. 

"But  whether  a  contract  re- 
spects academic  freedom,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  should  and  I  don't 
believe  the  donor  will  have  a  prob- 
lem," he  said. 

Graham  says  the  problems 
within  this  contract  point  to  the 
need  for  donor  agreementsinvolv- 
ing  business-academic  relations  to 
be  brought  before  the  academic 
board. 

"It  should  not  be  up  to  a  few 
individuals  to  carry  the  can  on 
this,"  he  said,  referring  to  thecur- 
rent  practice  allowing  select  ad- 
ministrators to  sign  off  on  these 
deals. 

"This  should  act  as  a  lesson  that 
all  ofthese  things  should  go  before 
the  academic  board,"  said  Graham. 
"They  should  learn  from  this." 

Bruneau  agrees.  He  says  al- 
though the  agreement  was  signed 
al  most  two  years  ago,  i  t  shou  Id  still 
be  brought  for  debate  before  the 
academic  board. 

He  adds  that  the  more  secretive 
the  university  is  about  these  agree- 
ments, the  less  trust  they  will  cre- 
ate between  themselves  and  aca- 
demics. 

"1  am  bothered  that  the  Access 
to  Information  Policy  had  to  be 
used  to  get  this  contract,"  said 


Bruneau. 

The  Varsity  obtained  the  con- 
tract recently  through  the  univer- 
sity's Access  to  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Policy. 

"I  can't  help  but  wonder  about 
the  Munk  deal,  coming  as  it  does 
after  the  Rotman  and  NorTel 
deals — our  suspicions  are  at  a  pitch 
and  out  antennas  are  vibrating," 
he  said. 

The  confidential  document  out- 
lining the  conditions  attached  to  a 
$  1 5  mi  I  lion  donation  from  Joseph 
L.  Rotman  to  the  Faculty  of  Man- 
agement raised  concerns  around 
academic  freedom earlierthisyear, 
although  it  was  brought  through 
the  academic  board. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later,  re- 
search autonomy  concerns  were 
raised  about  a  confidential  sched- 
ule outlining  the  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  granted  to  Northern 
Telecom  Ltd.  The  company  made 
an  $8  million  donation  to  the  uni- 
versity, setting  up  the  NorTel  In- 
stitute for  Telecommunication  at 
U  of  T,  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  the  field  and  two  new 
research  chairs.  This  agreement 
did  not  go  before  the  academic 
board. 

Both  were  obtained  hy the  Var- 
sityand  provoked  faculty  concern 
when  the  conditions  were  publicly 
revealed. 

But  Sedra  says  he  is  quite  open 
to  bringing  more  donor  agreements 
to  the  academic  board  in  the  future. 

"I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
point,"  he  said. 
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Students  get  pepper  sprayed 


•  continued  from  front  page 

By  day's  end,  49  people  were 
arrested,  including  two  Indone- 
sian security  officers  behind  po- 
lice lines  who  were  photograph- 
ing protesters. RCMPalso 
searched  and  released  four  men 
with  Indonesian  accreditation  who 
were  photographing  protesters. 
One  of  them  wore  a  black  ski 
mask  rolled  up  on  his  head. 

"The  system  we  are  fighting  is 
a  violent  one,  so  the  only  way  to 
fight  that  is  through  peaceful  pro- 
tests," Rodney  DeRoo,  a  former 
student  leader  at  cross-town 
Langara  College  told  the  crowd 
at  the  student  union  building  be- 
fore kicking  off  the  rally.  "If  you 
can't  abide  by  that  then  please 
leave  this  protest." 

At  1 2:40  pm  when  they  reached 
the  1 2  foot  fence  separating  pro- 
testers from  the  wide  secure  zone 
around  the  museum,  several  pro- 
testers grabbed  hold  of  the  chain 
link  and  tore  a  section  down .  The 
falling  fence  caught  a  group  of 
activists  and  media  underneath 
before  waiting  police  moved  in 
with  pepperspray  and  police  bikes, 
literally  beating  back  the  protest- 
ers. 

Police  rushed  to  replace  the 
fence  that  created  a  massive  se- 
curity zone  separating  the  public 
from  the  Internationally  Protected 
People  (IPP) — the  world  lead- 
ers— who  at  the  same  time  were 
perched  on  the  back  of  gold  carts 
and  being  driven  to  the  university 
president's  official  residence  for 
lunch. 

Over  1 00  RCMP  and  Vancou- 
ver police  met  the  protesters,  with 
crowd  control  police  looking  on 
from  the  nearby  university  Fac- 
ulty Club.  Police  have  been  quick 
to  label  the  APEC  operation  the 
"largest  security  operation  in  the 
history  of  Canada." 

Troops  dressed  in  green  fa- 
tigues and  balaclava  toques  stood 
atop  a  nearby  university  building 
to  monitor  the  protesters  and  the 
roads  to  the  museum.  Helicop- 
ters and  plain  clothed  police  fed 
constant  reports  about  the  pro- 
testers. Police  dogs  barked  furi- 
ously at  times  when  protesters 
got  too  close  to  the  fences. 

The  pepper  spray  only  angered 
many  in  the  crowd,  and  several 
people  sat  on  the  ground,  blinded, 
screaming  and  crying  for  water. 
"They  spray  us  in  the  face  with 
pepper  spray — they  have  dogs 
that  are  trained  to  attack,"  said 
UBC  student  Gabby  Reesh,  eyes 
hot  and  teary,  his  face  flushed 
bright  red. 

Some  5,000  officers  were 
brought  into  Vancouver  to  assist 
with  APEC  security.  Many  of 
them  were  joking  behind  the  bar- 
ricade and  their  laughter  muffled 
the  chants  of  protesters  only  me- 
tres away.  They  weren' t  far  from 
the  near-riot  but  the  divide  of  the 
zone  kept  them  worlds  apart.  The 
VIP  duty  was  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
operation  for  many  and  a  few 
RCMP  could  be  seen  posing  for 
photos  to  commemorate  the  oc- 
casion. 

Shortly  afterthe  security  fence 
had  been  repaired,  a  group  of 
about  40  activists  willing  to  risk 
arrest  decided  to  form  near  ranks 
of  four  and  walk  slowly  into  the 
police  line.  But  the  first  rank, 
which  included  Ayanas  Ormond, 
a  UBC  student  and  APEC  Alert 
organizer,  was  doused  with  pep- 
per spray  and  police  sprayed  the 
substance  far  over  protesters 
heads  and  into  the  crowd.  Police 
then  threw  two  dozen  empty  bot- 
tles back  over  the  fence. 

One  man  carrying  a  Tibetan 
Hag,  his  young  daughter  holding 
his  hand,  screamed  at  police  to 
consider  what  they  were  doing. 
"You're  protecting  people  who 
kill  children.  You  have  programs 
in  schools  to  protect  children,  but 


An  anti-APEC  protester  seeks  comfort  after  being  doused  with  pepper  spray. 


here  you'  re  protecting  people  who 
kill  children,"  he  said. 

The  confrontation  ended  after 
an  hour-long  stand-off  when  po- 
lice refused  to  accept  any  more 
protesters  offering  themselves  for 
arrest.  But  by  3  pm  thegroup  split 
to  block  roads  out  of  UBC,  and 
the  action  saw  further  clashes 
with  police. 

Along  the  same  route  the  lead- 
ers' motorcade  had  taken  in  the 
morning,  some  30  protesters  sat 
on  the  pavement.  Another  200 
protesters  and  onlookers  stood  on 
the  median  in  the  road,  offering 
support. 

They  refused  to  move  until  they 
could  be  guaranteed  a  venue 
where  the  leaders  would  at  least 
see  their  protests.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  activists'  biggest  frustra- 
tion of  theday — the  security  lines 
were  so  far  back  from  where  the 
leaders  were  that  they  likely  spent 
the  day  oblivious  to  the  people 
protesting  against  APEC  and  their 
presence  on  campus. 

An  RCMPspokesperson,  Con- 
stable Grant  Learned,  said  police 
tried  to  give  the  activists  a  place 
to  protest  safely  and  peacefully. 
"Police  were  aware  that  there 
would  be  protests,  we  expected, 
it,"  said  Learned.  "But  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect 
the  internationally  protected  peo- 
ple." 

Learned  also  defended  the  po- 
lice use  of  pepper  spray.  "In  the 
grand  scale  of  things  it' s  about  as 
humane  a  way  as  possible  that 
you  can  get  compliance  from 
someone." 

77ic  Ubyssey 


Anti-APEC  activists  take  to  the  streets  at  UBC  Tuesday 
morning.  They  marched  down  to  the  secure  zone 
around  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  the  site  for  the 
leaders'  summit.  richard  lam/the  ubyssey 
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Zoom 
vandals  back 


BY  AiDAN  JOHNSON 

Two  recent  incidents  of  graffiti 
on  Zoom-frained  advertisements 
hanging  in  campus  washjoom.s 
have  re-igniled  a  problem  ad- 
ministrators had  hoped  had  gone 
away. 

After  the  ads  made  their  van- 
dalism plagued  de-   

butlastyear,  dur- 
ing which  various 
vandal- vigilantes 
took  pen  in  hand 


There  is  some- 
thing bitterly 


to  protest  against  Ironic  about  this. 

the  intrusion  of  cor- 

porateadsincam-  IhCre  iS 

pus  washrooms,  cnmethins 
things  have  been  liUUlCUUIlg 

quiet  for  a  while,  vandolistic  abOUt  "o^  ' 


quick  to  point  out  it's  no  big 
deal. 

"The  vandalism  [in  this  case] 
is  not  part  of  a  trend,"  said 
Susan  Addario,  executive  as- 
sistant for  Student  Affairs  and 
member  of  a  committee  which 
evaluates  Zoom  ads  for  appro- 
priateness and  potential  projects 

  from  the  revenue. 

"I  wouldn't  say 
it  means  much  of 
anything," 
Addario  said. 
"Nothing  links  it 
to  what  happened 
last  year." 

"It'sminorand 
1  hope  it  stays  mi - 
added 


Even  the  evasive 
group  known  as 
the  Escher  Appre- 
ciation Society, 
famous  for  sliding 
prints  by  the  Dutch 
artist  over  the  ads 
in  the  Zoom- 
frames  placed  in 

campus  wash-   ' — 

rooms,  seemed  to 
disappear. 

In  September,  Janice  Oliver, 
assistant  vice-president  of  op- 
erations and  services,  said  she 
didnot  know  of  any  recent  prob- 
lems with  vandalism.  But  last 
week,  "scribble"  in  blacker 
marker  and  blue  pen  resurfaced, 
says  Sgt.  Darren  Joyce. 

"We  thought  the  incidents  had 
dropped  off,"  he  said. 

Administrator,  however,  are 


what  the 
university  has 
done. 

-  Elan  Ohayon, 
graduate  student 


Oliver  about  the 
recent  resurfac- 
ing of  the  graffiti. 
"You're  making 
amountainoutof 
a  mole  hill." 

Although  Elan 
Ohayon,  gradu- 
ate student  rep- 

  resentattveonthe 

Council  on  Stu- 
dent Services,  doesn' t  promote 
vandalism,  he  says  the  adminis- 
tration shouldn't  be  so  quick  to 
dismiss  the  latest  actions. 

"Sometimes  moles  can  be 
malignant.  You  have  to  extract 
them  early,"  he  said. 

"As  problematic  as  vandal- 
ism might  be,  there  is  something 
bitterly  ironic  about  this.There 
i  s  something  vandal  istic  about 
what  the  university  has  done." 


Adrian 


(are  you  thinking  Rocicy? 
Boxing?  Eye  of  the  Tiger?) 


Join  our  own  Adrian  Roberts  for 
Intermediate  Knockout. 
A  cardio  class  incorporating 
boxing  exercises  into  an 
advanced  fitness  workout. 
It's  free  and  it's  every  Wednesday 
at  1 : 10  in  the  Field  House  at  the  AC. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "blah,  blah,  blah,"  ha,  ha,  ha 

Excellent  start 


In  an  interesting  turn  of  events,  it  appears  the 
university  administration  is  responding  to  the  con- 
cerns of  its  community. 

After  academics  ex  pressed  outrage  about  threats 
to  academic  autonomy  they  perceive  in  the  uni  ver- 
sity's  $6.4  million  donor  agreement  with  Barrick 
Gold  CEO  Peter  Munk  and  his  companies — U  of  T 
has  expressed  i  merest  i  n  modi  fy  ing  the  agreement. 

Yes,  administrators  have  only  targeted  one  par- 
ticularclause  for  rewording,  while  numerous  other 
problem  areas  have  not  been  addressed. 

Certainly  these  aspects  should  be  openly  dis- 
cussed with  the  academic  board  and  also  modified 
as  they  see  fit. 

But  the  very  fact  that  U  of  T  administrators  are 
willing  to  ring  up  Munk  and  ask  him  to  change  his 
contract  to  appease  faculty  concern  around  aca- 
demic Ireedom  is  mind-boggling  in  our  current 
environment. 

It  is  an  admission  that  they  could  have  done 
things  differently,  that  perhaps  they  should  have 
thought  about  altemati  ve  interpretations  to  the  con- 
troversial clause.  It  is  a  very  public  means  of 
admitting  imperfection. 

This  move,  coming  from  an  administration  we 
have  never  before  seen  own  up  to  a  mistake,  is 
perhaps  the  first  indication  thus  far  that  there 
remains  some  integrity  sealed  away  in  the  corners 
ofSimcoeHall. 

Their  willingness  to  change  the  wording  speaks 
to  a  responsibility  to  the  community  we  have  seen 
lacking  in  the  administration  this  year. 

Yes,  one  can  be  cynical  and  point  to  the  incred- 
ible pressure  administrators  must  feel  to  address 
concerns  emanating  from  faculty  powerhouses  like 
the  U  of  T  Faculty  Association  and  the  Canadain 
Association  of  Uni  versity  Teachers.  This  is  simply 
public  relations,  it  would  follow,  they  are  doing 
damage  control. 

But  in  PR  land,  no  one  has  been  more  stubborn 
and  willing  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  community  concern 
than  U  of  T.  The  George  Bush  affair  is  a  perfect 


example.  The  uni  versity  had  many  opportunities  to 
gracefully  back  out  of  that  sorry  affair,  but  never 
took  advantage  of  them.  Instead,  community  con- 
cerns were  tossed  aside  as  egotistical  inability  to 
admit  a  mistake  overcame  the  administration's 
inevitable  recognition  that  the  hoopla  could  hardly 
be  worth  losing  leadership  credibility  over. 

But  now  with  the  Munk  contract  they  are 
willing  to  go  back  in  time,  rethink  their  actions,  take 
community  concerns  into  account.  They  may  be 
addressing  only  a  fraction  of  the  issues,  but  to  be 
discussing  change  at  all  is  amazing  for  this  batch. 

It  is  one  step  on  the  long  road  away  from 
lavishing  loyalties  onto  donors  and  placing  them 
squarely  back  intothecommunity. 

For  the  Munk  contract,  the  next  step  would  be 
to  take  another  look  at  all  the  other  clauses  and  the 
preamble  inthe  contract.  Then  they  could  add  in  a 
few  phrases  protecting  academic  freedom,  ensur- 
ing funding  for  other  programs  is  not  set  at  risk  and 
setting  aside  all  emphasis  on  business  value  above 
the  interests  of  the  community. 

From  there  we  could  move  to  an  official  ar- 
rangement bringing  all  significant  contracts  involv- 
ing business-academic  relationships  before  the 
academic  board  for  approval. 

And  next  we  could  expand  beyond  budding 
community  trust  in  fair  donor-agreements,  to  actu- 
ally requiring  our  donors  reflect  the  fair  and  hu- 
mane values  the  university  culture  holds  dear.  For 
instance,  no  Pinochet-lovers  or  Panama  invaders 
representing  the  uni  versity  name. 

And  then  we  could  ask  donors  to  set  aside  their 
egos  and  donate  their  money  out  of  good  will,  and 
not  adesire  to  buy  immortality  on  a  building  wall  or 
degree  name.  We  could  argue  for  the  preservation 
of  intellectual  think-space  rather  than  walls  plas- 
tered with  the  names  of  those  wealthy  and  super- 
ficial enough  to  pasteuptheirvanity  forall  to  see. 

Okay,  perhaps  we  are  getting  a  little  carried 
here  in  the  spirit  of  change.  But  give  iis  an  inch  and 
we'll  take  a  mile. 


The  ironies  of  Canadian  protests 


Canadian  university  students  have  been  busy  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  dispossessed  in  countries 
ranging  from  Iraq  to  Indonesia  in  recent  weeks.  In 
Toronto,  students  have  been  protesting  former 
American  president  George  Bush's  right  to  an 
honourary  U  of  T  degree  in  light  of  his  political 
record — which  led  to  an  international  tribunal  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  19  war  crimes.  In  Vancouver, 
students  have  been  protesting  the  culmination  of 
worldeconomicpowersontheircampus — arguing 
human  rights  abusers  like  Indonesian  president 
Suharto  do  not  deserve  status  as  financial  partners 
until  they  respect  the  lives  of  their  citizens. 

In  both  cases,  the  level  of  security  ushered  out  for 
the  occasion  was  exceptional.  At  U  of  T,  most  of 
Hart  House  was  closed  off  by  the  Secret  Service, 
the  RCMP  and  the  campus  police.  In  Vancouver, 
5,000  officers  were  brought  in  to  protect  the  finan- 


cial leaders  against  a  handful  of  protesters. 

And  in  both  cases,  police  abused  the  civil  rights 
of  the  protesters  they  were  successfully  keeping 
away  from  their  clients.  In  Toronto,  cops  threw 
protesters  against  barricades,  used  their  horses  as 
potentially  dangerous  weapons,  rough-handled 
many  and  arrested  others  arbitrarily.  In  Vancou- 
ver, they  went  at  students  with  pepper  spray, 
stormed  them  on  a  moment' s  noticed  and  painfully 
dragged  them  off  for  being  noisy  and  annoying. 

And  what  were  these  security  people  so  nobly 
defending?  Leaders  who  are  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
people — who  simply  strode  by  while  these  Canadi- 
ans experienced  the  wrath  of  overgrown  Steven 
Segal  fans  with  a  mission  in  mind.  'Protect  thy  VIP 
(good  guys)  and  spit  on  thy  ri  ff  raff  (bad  guys).'  How 
strange  who  it  is  we  value  and  who  it  is  we  abuse. 


(]()n(ribu(()rs:  Irani  Blajthinaii,  Ian  Bramble,  Jeff  Brciinaii,  Shawn  (lallan,  Keith  Carman, 
1  lumhcrto  Carolo,  Brian  Kllicott,  Zoc  Keller  ("2),  Joiin  (^agnc,  Sarah  (Jalashan,  Anna  1  luciilak, 
Aldan  Johnson,  PcKu  Juliasz,  Brcnda  G.  Kiiiglits,  Albert  Laccy,  Richard  Lam  (2),  Cliris  Nultal- 
Sinith  (2),  Steve  Nyczyk.  Walter  Podilchak,  Airs  Pulleri,  Luisa  Salerno,  Uim  Tang,  Amanda 
Walker  Jonah  Ward  and  Chris  Wilier.  Special  tlianks  to  the  staff  at  the  Ubyssey. 
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MUt^K  coNtr^cX  Others  pot^yviTj-^L  '<GiPT"c/oMoRs 
You  feSlly 

e.hjrolle<i 
Slave  lakoi/t? 


No  friendly 
funds  for  Bush's 
U  of  T 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the 
University's  decision  to  confer 
an  "Honourary  Degree"  on  George 
Bush.  Is  this  not  the  same  man 
who  was  charged  with  no  less 
than  nineteen  crimes  against  hu- 
manity by  the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal?!!  And  here  wc 
are  in  Toronto  honouring  him. 
What  does  that  say  about  us? !  As 
an  alumni  who  regularly  contrib- 
utes to  the  university,  1  will  defi- 
nitely reconsider  my  annual  do- 
nation and  suggest  the  same  to  my 
friends,  family  and  colleagues.  I 
believe  that  an  explanation  and  an 
apology  is  owed  to  the  U  of  T 
community. 

JANET-LEE  NADAS 

Click's  integrity 
intact 

(RE:  letter  "Glick  no  hero,"  Nov 
24) 

By  suggesting  that  I  ripped  up  my 
invitation  to  George  Bush's  con- 
vocation to  "salvage  credibility," 
the  author  misrepresents  my 
record  in  general  and  on  this  issue 
in  particular.  I  have  been  and  will 
remain  a  private  and  public  advo- 
cate for  students. 

On  the  question  of  George 
Bush,  it  is  accurate  that  I  voted  for 
the  degree  when  it  was  first  put 
forward  to  Governing  Council  -  a 
vote  I  regret.  After  reflecting  on 
George  Bush's  record,  and  the 
reasons  behind  the  degree,  I  real- 
ized that  Bush  was  undeserving. 
From  that  point  on,  I  spoke  out 
against  the  degree  both  publicly 
and  privately. 

I  was  alone  at  the  October  27 
Governing  Council  Executive 
Committee  meeting  where  I  op- 
posed the  degree.  Undeterred,  1 
proposed  at  the  November  3 
Governing  Council  meeting,  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  degree. 
On  both  occasions,  in  closed  ses- 
sion, 1  spoke  agai  nst  the  degree.  I  f 
my  anonymous  accuser  is  to  be 
believed,  that  I  act  to  "become  a 
hero,"  then  I  would  have  only 
spoken  publicly. 

It  is  true  that  I  publicly  ripped 
up  my  invitation.  Granted,  it  was 
theatrical.  However,  these  theat- 
rics were  intended  as  much  for  the 
administration  to  see  as  for  the 
students.  I  wanted  them  to  know 
that  1  would  not  be  a  part  of  an 
event  that  offended  the  university 
community  so  much;  that  I  would 
not  even  enter  Hart  House  on  a 


day  when  it  was  closed  off  to  its 
primary  constituents  -  students.  I 
was  not  looking  for  congratula- 
tions. 1  was  not  self-aggrandizing. 

1  reject  the  self-righteous  as- 
sertions of  my  anonymous  accuser. 
I  made  a  mistake  when  I  initially 
voted  for  the  degree.  Since  that 
time  I  have  admitted  that  I  was 
wrong,  spoken  out  publicly 
against  the  degree  and  worked 
privately  with  others  in  coordi- 
nating efforts  against  the  degree. 
My  credibility  requires  no  sal- 
vaging. I  stand  by  my  right  to 
make  mistakes  and  my  willing- 
ness to  admit  wrongdoing.  I  stand 
by  my  record  as  a  public  and 
private  opponent  of  the  George 
Bush  degree.  I  stand  by  my  work 
on  behalf  of  students.  I  stand  by 
my  integrity. 

JACOB  CLICK 
VC9T9 

Kiss  those 
American 
tourists 
good-bye 

Iniually,  I  was  rather  confused  by 
the  actions  of  the  "Bush  protest- 
ers," since  I  couldn't  equate  the 
burning  of  an  American  flag  and 
blatant  disregard  for  the  Ameri- 
can national  anthem  with  the  be- 
stowing of  an  honorary  degree. 
Aftercareful  thought,  it  was  plain 
as  the  nose  on  my  face  that  these 
actions  amount  to  no  more  than 
petty  Ami- Americanism.  By  car- 
rying citizenship  of  both  coun- 
tries 1  have  grown  to  love  both 
Canada  and  the  US,  and  it  sickens 
me  when  either  country  is  dis- 
graced. 

1  am  also  deeply  troubled  over 
a  professor's  statement  of  Bush 
being  no  more  than  a  murderer,  or 
that  of  a  doctoral  student  equating 
Bush  with  Hitler.  A  complete 
look  of  Bush's  term  in  office  re- 
veals no  such  actions  to  substan- 
tiate their  claims.  If  they  refer  to 
the  Gulf  War,  let  me  remind  you 
that,  not  one  Canadian  came  home 
in  a  body  bag,  while  dozens  of 
American  troops  gave  their  lives 
to  free  Kuwait  from  Iraq. 

After  attending  U  of  T,  I  am 
glad  to  see  students  exercising 
their  right  to  protest,  a  notion  that 
was  ingrained  in  my  head.  But,  I 
believe  that  these  protesters  need 
a  good  education  in  civics.  Their 
actions  are  more  inflammatory  to 
those  with  American  blood  flow- 
ing. Next  time,  take  a  page  from 
the  history  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr,  peaceful  demonstrations  are 
much  more  effective  then  violent 


protests.  The  latter  only  serves  to 
incite  more  violence  and  hinder 
their  cause. 

When  asked  by  Americans 
about  Canada  I  paint  a  picture  of 
a  wonderful  place,  encouraging 
them  to  vacation  there.  I  now  find 
myself  wondering  if  1  should 
change  my  tune. 

ALEX  ALCALDE 
BA  9T7  Indiana  State 
Graduate  Student 

Canadians  not 
so  friendly 
these  days 

1  must  admit  my  confusion  as  to 
the  point  that  some  protesters 
were  trying  to  convey  last 
Wednesday.  In  particular,  several 
people  burned  American  flags 
because  "everything  the  Ameri- 
can flag  stands  for  has  been  com- 
pletely violated  by  George  Bush." 
Whoa,  hold  the  phone.  You  don't 
like  George  Bush  so  you  burn  the 
American  flag?  Is  it  just  me  or  is 
that  a  bit  overboard?  Do  you  burn 
theCanadian  flag  when  you  don't 
agree  with  your  PM,  or  the  pro- 
vincial flag  just  because  you  don't 
like  Mike  Harris? 

As  an  American  citizen  I  find 
myself  outraged  and  inflamed  by 
that  drastic  measure.  Any  griev- 
ances one  has  with  Bush  are  not 
associated  with  the  flag.  A  flag  is 
a  national  symbol,  one  that  repre- 
sents Americans  as  a  people.  When 
you  disrespect  a  national  symbol 
with  such  carefree  abandon  then 
you  should  receive  no  respect  from 
anyone  else.  I  am  by  no  means  a 
patriot.  Truth  be  told  1  supported 
the  Bush  protesters  to  some  de- 
gree. In  fact,  many  Americans 
would  agree  with  the  protesters, 
that's  why  wedidn'telecthimtoa 
second  term. 

•  continued  on  page  6 
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Opinion 


THE  VARSITY 


BY  HUMBERTd  CAROLO 

In  1 986,  a  brave  group  of  women 
pitched  a  tent  outside  of  Simcoe 
Hall  to  bring  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  safe  space  on  campus  that 
women  could  call  their  own.  This 
year,  the  Women's  Centre  is  be- 
ing moved  from  its  current  loca- 
tion at  49  St.  George  Street  to 
somewhere  on  Spadina  Avenue, 
away  from  its  central  location. 

The  office  of  the  Vice  Provost 
Planning  and  Budget,  along  with 
the  Status  of  WomenOfficer  have 
justified  the  move  on  the  need  to 
increase  space  for  the  much  needed 
Transitional  Year  Program  (also 
located  at  49  St.  George  Street). 
The  Women's  Centre,  after  hav- 
ing no  other  option,  has  agreed  to 
pack  up  its  bags  and  move. 

The  Women's  Centre  is  home 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  Food 
Bank.  This  is  a  place  where  under- 
privileged students  who  lack  the 
financial  resources  to  buy  food 
can  get  their  weekly  batch  of  gro- 
cery basics.  The  Centre  is  also  a 
leader  in  political  movements  on 
this  campus;  the  kind  that  one 
could  only  hope  SAC  and  other 
student  counci  Is  would  engage  in. 

In  addition,  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre provides  important  services 
directed  to  the  needs  of  women 
(especially  those  of  historically 
marginalized  groups)  such  as 
workshops  on  health  and  sexual- 
ity, poverty,  financial  aid,  sexual 
harassment,  support  groups,  and 
most  important  of  all;  a  place 
where  women  can  get  involved 
and  volunteer  at. 

The  Transitional  Year  Program 
(TYP)  is  an  equally  important  part 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Al- 


though the  Women's  Centre  fo- 
cuses on  services  and  lobbying, 
this  program  is  academic  in  na- 
ture. Approximately  65  students 
are  admitted  to  the  program  every 
year.  These  are  in  great  part  ma- 
ture students  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, had  to  drop  out  of  high  school 
or  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  in  post-secondary  stud- 
ies. They  pay  fees  equivalent  to  a 
full-time  course  load. 

The  Transitional  Year  Program 
gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
upgrade  their  studies  to  a  level 
that  will  allow  them  to  enroll  in  a 
university  program. 

Close  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  this  program  end  up 
enrolling  in  first  year  courses  at  U 
of  T;  a  testimony  to  the  successful 
nature  of  the  program  and  the 
level  of  motivation  of  students  en- 
rolled in  it.  Given  the  natureof  both 
the  Women '  s  Centre  and  the  Tran- 
sitional  Year  Program,  I  find  it 
particularly  interesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  use  the  latter  to 
excuse  the  move  of  the  first.  "It  is 
unfortunate,"  some  people  in  ad- 
ministrative positions  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  Women's  Centre 
having  to  move  in  order  to  give 
TYP  more  space,  What  I  find 
unfortunate  is  the  attitude  that  this 
university  has  taken  towards  pro- 
grams and  services  such  as  the 
Ombuds person  Office,  and  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women  Office,  which  have 
all  been  considerably  downsized  i  n 
the  last  two  years.  The  move  of 
the  Women's  Centre  is  just  an- 
other example  of  this  uni  versity '  s 
inability  to  prioritize  services  that 
deal  with  equity  issues. 

If  the  university  was  truly  com- 
mitted   to    outreaching  to 


marginalized  students  on  this  cam- 
pus, the  Women's  Centre  would 
not  be  moved  to  some  far  away 
location.  Instead  a  more  appropri- 
ate place  for  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  would  be  found  and  the 
Women's  Centre  would  be  left 
where  it  belongs ;  at  the  heart  of  the 
campus.  1  do  not  believe  that  a  few 
extra  square  feet  at  49  St.  George 
Street  will  allow  the  program  to 
truly  meet  the  needs  of  students. 
What  we  need  is  a  program  that 
will  take  a  lot  more  than  sixty-five 
students  peryear.  Study  after  study 
shows  that  the  number  of  students 
who  aredropping  out  of  high  school, 
or  the  number  of  students  who  do 
not  have  access  to  post- secondary 
education,  is  increasing  at  alarming 
rates.  These  students,  for  the  most 
part,  come  from  underprivileged 
families  and  groups. 

"There  is  no  space!" —  this  ad- 
ministration constantly  cries  out. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  an  incredible  amount  of  re- 
sources being  put  into  building 
places  such  as  the  Visitor's  Cen- 
tre, the  new  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment, the  Fields  Institute,  etc.  Crit- 
ics would  say  that  these  are  facul- 
ties and  places  that  bring  profits  to 
the  university  and  in  turn  to  the 
students.  My  response  is:  at  what 
cost?  What  good  are  all  of  these 
new  buildings  when  the  needs  of  a 
large  group  of  students  continue  to 
be  ignored?  Clearly  the  university 
is  doing  its  best  to  improve  its 
image.  A  superficial  image  that  is, 
because  deep  inside,  the  uni  versi- 
ty's  image  is  deeply  tarnished. 

Humberto  Carolo  is  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Sexual  Education  and 
Peer  Counselling  Centre 
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Bush:  bad  president,  worse  comic 


BY  WALTER  PODILCHAK 

Your  editorial  on  "The  top  five 
most  humorous  moments  of  Bush 
day"  (Nov.  20)  forgot  to  analyze 
the  content  of  the  former-Presi- 
dent, turned  stand-up  comic, 
George  Bush'sperformance.  His 
"few  witty  chides  at  the  protest- 
ers" showed  his  techniques  to 
counter  a  dignified  procession  of 
protest. 

So  if  you're  stuck  in  a  social 
cauldron  of  shame  like  he  was, 
here's  a  few  of  his  insider  tricks; 

l.Do  the  patriarchal  blame 
game  and  use  the  standard  'wife' 
joke.  "Barbara  walked  out  when  I 
read  the  speech  to  her  last  night." 

This  way  the  direct  criticism  of 
the  procession  leader,  the  "i  11  ustri - 
ous"  Ursula  Franklin  could  not  be 
seen  as  too  personal .  (If  you  can' t 
directly  criticize  an  activist  woman 
in  public,  do  a  symbolical  turn  to 
the  dutiful  'wife'.) 

Given  thejokematerial,  I  would 
ask  why  George  wanted  to  read  a 
speech  to  his  wife,  "last  night" 
instead  of  doing  the  couple  things, 
but  that  might  be  seen  as  too 
personal.  Maybe  she  had  some- 
thing else  in  mind ;-)  and  walked 
out  when  she  realized  it  would  be 
one  of  those  nights  again :-( 

Ourown  president,  doingasetup 
for  a  corporate-comic  gig,  had  the 
audience  in  stitches  with  his  one- 
liners  about  all  the  "excessi  veex- 
citement"  on  campus.  "Laughs 
were  had  all  around,  though  gaiety 
was  momentarily  challenged" 
when  Ursula,  with  her  "measured 
steps  and  dignified  grace"  led  the 
walkout. 

You  could  see  George's  pre- 
dicament !  The  setup  man  had  the 


audience  in  stitches,  and  another 
women  led  a  walkout  when  he 
was  about  to  speak.  He  had  to 
return  to  the  laughs  "in  a  great 
fury."  To  control  women,  use  a 
patriarchal  put-down.  (I  would 
also  walk  out  upon  hearing  this 
HIS-T-oric  "witty  chides"  over 
and  over  again.) 

2.1f  one  is  surprised  that 
the  audience  does  not  roar  hys- 
terical guffawfuls  over  that  lame 
wife  joke,  turn  to  an  insider  local 
joke.  (Just  like  in  the  rock  con- 
certs, "Hou'  ya  doing'  TO?") 

This  way  the  audience  will  be 
all  smiles  as  they  could  relate  to 
this  joke.  (The  fact  that  Harold 
Ballard  is  long  dead  should  not 
detract  from  the  (pre-)his-toric 
quality  of  thehumor.)  To  be  up  to 
date,  add  a  sports  theme,  and 
you're  safe  in  thisjock-talk. 

3.Count  slowly  to  three: 
"One  (breath)  Two  (breath) 
Three  (have  cue  cards  so  you 
don' t  look  nervous  and  make  your 
jokes  look  spontaneous)."  Let  the 
localism  of  the  story  sink  it.  The 
audience  will  think:  "Isn't  he  nice 
to  remember  the  city  his  gig  is  in." 
By  then,  the  jock  symbolism  wiU 
take  hold. 

You  might  have  noticed  that 
George  ruffed  his  chest  a  bit  to 
make  sure  everyone  noticed  his 
masculinist  stance,  and  hits  them 
with  that  war  whopper  story:  "As 
for  the  people  outside  [democratic 
protesters],  it  reminds  me  of  happy 
hour  at  the  Baghdad  Ramada 
Inn." 

Great  material!  The  audience 
will  laugh  their  heads  off  at  this 
militaristimagery.  Again,  one  can- 
not be  obvious  with  the  hegenomic 
intentions,  so  cover  this  "war 


story"  with  the  aside  to 
"Bagdad."  Alittledemonization 
adds  spice  to  a  good  joke  all  the 
time. 

4.  Having  lost  their  heads, 

the  audience  can  then  wait  for 
it  to  be  filled  with  George's 
other  rhetoric  of  "protecting 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
for  one  and  all"  blablablabla. 
Having  relegitimated  these  pa- 
triarchal, masculinist,  and  mili- 
taristic 'jokes,'  they  will  not 
even  notice  that  a  former  presi- 
dent (of  the  New  World  Order 
)  would  deal  with  democratic 
protestersjustlikehedid  with 
those  who  died  during  the 
"happy  hour"  of  that  Gulf  (Eco- 
nomic) War.  (Where' s  the  de- 
mocracy in  "Free  Kuwait"?) 

I  applaud  the  academics 
who  walked  out  in  full  regalia, 
and  all  the  other  protestors 
who  have  learned  to  read  his 
(neo-con)  lips.  These  demo- 
crats say  it  all:  "Shame  on  a 
once  great  university  for  low- 
ering its  standards  for  $$$$$$. " 
"War  Crimes  101  YA-h,  Moral 
Credibility  F". 

1  suppose  these  protestors 
will  be  the  material  for  the 
next  Dishonourable  Degree 
and  their  comic  fun.  But  like 
all  stale  laughing  tracks,  we  all 
know  it's  canned,  and  will  walk 
out  when  the  rhetorical  gasses 
that  these  jokes  pass  are  seen 
as  putrid  relegitimations  of 
social  inequalities  and  injus- 
tices: patriarchy,  masculinist 
jockism,  militarism,  and 
corporatist  rule. 

Walter  Podilchak  is  a  Soci- 
ology student  at  UTM. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  1997  APUS  Winter  Reception 
and  Annual  Meeting, 

'Riesday,  December  9,  1997 
5:30  to  7:00  p.m. 

Massey  College 
Common  Room 
4  Devonshire  Place 

All  part-time  undergraduate  students  are  welcome  at 
the  reception.  Please  invite  your  classmates. 
Hors  d'oeuvres  and  refreshments,  including  wine  and 
beer  will  be  served,  compliments  of  APUS. 
The  1996-97  APUS  audit  will  be  considered  during 
the  brief  business  portion  of  the  meeting.  Copies  of 
the  Financial  Statements  can  be  viewed  at  the  APUS 
offices  on  the  St.  George  Campus  and  the  offices  of 
PTS@UTMandSCSC.  


R.S.V.P.  at  978-3993  before  December  1. 
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•  continued  from  page  4 

Bui  somewhere  along  the  line, 
hating  George  Bush  became  syn- 
onymous with  hating  the  US.  Is 
that  what  you're  trying  to  tell  us 
pompous,  conceited  Yankees?  Do 
you  hate  us?  Are  you  no  longer  our 
friendly  northern  neighbours? 

Any  amount  of  prestige  lost  by 
the  campus  in  conferring  the  de- 
gree was  lost  tenfold  by  protest- 
ers burning  the  flag.  People  can 
protest  with  dignity.  The  profes- 
sors who  walked  out,  for  exam- 
ple, did  it  in  acalm,  collective  and 
dignified  manner.  However,  burn- 
ing things  and  pelting  people  with 
snow-balls  shows  a  lack  of  matu- 
rity that  1  had  previously  believed 
Canadians  incapable  of. 

AARON  CASS 

First  Year  East  Asian  Studies 

Bunch  of 
monkeys 

I  seem  to  recall  that  before  former 
US  president  Bush  arrived  on 
campus  that  I  had  pointed  out 
that  the  Mob  Mentality  driving 
this  protest  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous. And  Wednesday  night 
only  goes  to  prove  my  point. 
After  the  press  had  left,  and  some 
of  the  dignitaries  were  attempting 
to  leave,  including  our  fine  presi- 
dent, they  were  met  with  snow- 
balls and  extreme  violence  against 
their  automobiles.  Certain  agita- 
tors would  have  liked  to  get  me 
going,  but  I  have  a  little  thing 
called  self-restraint  and  respect, 
not  to  mention  dignity. 

As  1  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
SAC  I  was  appalled  at  the  way  in 
which  thisgroupofacouple  hun- 
dred trapped  this  vehicle  and 
would  not  allow  it  to  proceed. 
And  it  only  got  worse.  As  the 
neoDle  within  this  vehiclecan  at- 


test, the  methods  of  these  pro- 
testers was  a  complete  violation 
of  their  rights  of  freedom,  speech 
and  association.  These  students 
proceeded  to  remove  the  air  from 
the  tires,  trapping  it  for  a  good 
twenty  minutes.  The  protesters 
only  let  the  vehicle  move  when 
both  the  Metro  Toronto  and  cam- 
pus Police  arrived.  And  from 
among  the  protestors  one  stood 
up  shouting  out  the  reported  time 
and  place  that  the  university  presi- 
dent. President  Bush  and  Peter 
Munk  would  be  later,  as  well  as 
giving  out  the  president's  home 
address. 

What  I  witnessed  was  a  shame- 
ful and  embarrassing  display  of 
mob  mentality  at  its  worst.  The 
students  who  were  there  should 
be  aware  that  their  actions  were 
entirely  inappropriate.  Had  these 
protesters  contained  themselves 
to  launching  insults  and  clever 
slogans,  I  might  not  have  been 
embarrassed  by  their  actions,  but 
when  they  got  out  of  hand  and 
started  to  physically  attack  peo- 
ple and  their  personal  property,  a 
line  has  been  crossed. 

So  to  those  who  at  6  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  trapped  that  vehicle 
and  attacked  those  within  it,  you 
crossed  a  line.  It  was  no  longer 
non-violent  protest  and  you  did 
nothing  to  make  myself  or  anyone 
else  who  was  in  the  convocation 
believe  in  what  you  were  doing. 
And  the  moment  that  it  changed 
from  non- violent  protest  to  attacks 
on  persons  and  their  property,  you 
lost  whatever  respect  that  myself 
and  others  may  have  awarded  you 
for  your  protest. 

While  to  you  it  was  shame  on 
me  for  entering  the  Convocation, 
it  was  shame  on  you  for  acting  like 
a  bunch  of  immature  monkeys. 
The  only  embarrassment  that  I 
take  from  this  event  is  that  I  must 


continue  to  take  classes  with  some 
of  you  and  exist  on  the  same  cam- 
pus. 

SENDER  D.  MACLEAN 
History  &  Political  Science 

Being  here:  a 
privilege  not  a 
right 

As  the  minutes  ticked  away  at  the 
clock  and  we  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  1 1th  hour,  of  the  1 1th 
day,  of  the  1 1th  month,  I  stood 
high  atop  Robart' s  Library  gazing 
out  from  a  large  bay  window  fac- 
ing onto  St.  George  Street.  I  looked 
down  at  all  of  the  miniature  size 
people,  cyclists  and  motorists 
speeding  along,  students  scurry- 
ing off  to  their  1 1  am  class,  and  the 
regular  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  stu- 
dents' life  in  progress  lying  before 
me.  As  the  1 1  th  hour  approached 
I  took  a  moment  to  remind  myself 
how  fortunate  I  am  to  be  alive  and 
living  in  the  peaceful  land  of 
Canada,  and  to  thank  those  who 
allowed  me  to  be. 

As  the  sound  of  a  canon  being 
blasted  from  Queen's  Park  roared, 
and  smokedrifted  lazily  skyward, 
I  looked  down  at  all  of  the  mini- 
ature size  people,  as  they  too  heard 


the  bellowing  sound  of  the  canon. 
I  watched  carefully  as  their  ears 
were  filled  with  the  same  roar  that 
I  heard  and  then  I  observed  more 
closely,  looking  south  along  St. 
George  and  then  north,  hoping  that 
maybe  something  would  change. 
Did  they  not  hear  the  roar?  Did 
they  not  know  that  it  was  the  1 1  th 
hour,  of  the  1 1  th  day,  of  the  1 1  th 
month,  the  day  that  honours  the 
memory  of  the  men  and  women 
who  died  in  the  two  world  wars 
and  in  Korea? 

Have  people  become  too  occu- 
pied with  their  lives  that  a  simple 
60  seconds  of  respect,  once  a  year 
is  just  too  much  to  ask  for? 

Here  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  at  universities  across 
the  country,  we  seem  to  think  that 
getting  to  class  on  time,  getting 
good  marks,  and  getting  a  good 
percentage  yield  in  our  chemistry 
lab  experiments  are  the  most  im- 
portant things.  I  see  it  everyday, 
as  I  too  am  guilty  of  this  act. 
Maybe  these  are  the  most  impor- 
tant things,  but  I  can't  help  but 
feel  that  we  need  to  remember  that 
being  here  is  a  privilege — not  a 
right,  if  only  for  60  seconds  ayear, 
on  the  1 1  th  hour,  of  the  1 1  th  day, 
of  the  1 1th  month. 

AVIVA  SCHNARCH 
2nd  Year  Science  student 


Kopee  Edeters  Kneedad. 
Kali  979-2831, 


IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS? 
WANT  TO  REMAIN  IN  CANADA? 


Canadian  Law  Firm  can  help  you  realize  your  dream! 

•  Solid  experience  and  efftcient  service 
•  Assisting  Foreign  Students  and  Graduates 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Sergio  R.  Karas,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Karas  &.  Associates  -  Barristers  and  Solicitors 

212  King  Street  West,  Suite  410,  Toronto  Ontario  M5H  1K5 
Tel:  (416)  506-1800  Fax;  (416)  599-5582 
email:  karas@karas.ca    Visit  our  webstie:  http://www.karas.ca 


ERRATA 

In  the  Nov.  17  edition,  the  opinions  article  'Graduating  with 
shame,'  by  Hans  Cespedes  Witting  stated  that  the  geophys- 
ics division  of  U  of  T's  physics  departnnent  has  not  hired 
nnany  visible  minorities  or  women  to  tenured  positions  in  the 
last  1 57  years.  It  should  have  read  that  they  have  not  hired 
any  at  all. 

In  the  same  edition,  the  letter  to  the  editor  entitled  'Former 
honourees:  Bush  not  up  to  snuff,'  by  professor  emeritus' 
Peter  Brock  and  Natalie  Davis  stated  that  among  the  1150 
people  granted  honourary  degrees  since  1850,  20  per  cent 
have  been  women.  It  should  have  read  ten  per  cent. 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


EDGE 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


STOREWIDE  SALE. 


20%  OFF 


throughout 
the  store!! 


books  •  clothing 
school  supplies 


Friday,  Nov.  28th 


*does  not  apply  to  leather  jackets,  rings,  medical  and  textbooks,  Computer  Shop  and  confectionery 

^iCTOR/^ 


BOOKSTORE 


lAwersk/of  IbrantD  BodGtoiB      Victoria  Unlversit/  Bookstore 

214  College  St.,  Koffler  Student  Centre  91  Charles  Street  W.  (Old  Vic) 

Mon-Fri  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5         Mon-Fri  8:45-6  /  Sat  1 0-5  /  Sun.  Closed 


Distinctly  Ozzie  Things  to  Do  in  Queensland    Pumping  adrenaline  on  a  bungy  jump  •  Snorkeling  and  divir 

I  RETURN  AIRFARE 

from  Toronto    Brisbane  $1,569 


Starting  at 


Cairns 

Melbourne 
Tasmania 
Darwin 
Sydney 

BuspaSS  from 

Airpasses  from 


$1,599 

$1,569 
$1,599 
$1,689 
$1,149 
$95 
$430 


L    TTie  Great  Carrier  Reef?  and  beyond  . 

C  I — Queensland  is  a  backpacker's  dream.  Bush- 
^-'"''^^Xt;:^'    walking  in  tropical  rainforests,  surfing  in 

^    Surfers  Paradise,  bungy  jumping,  the  outback 
wilderness  and  diving  at  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
are  just  a  few  of  the  attractions  you'll  find  in         Crr*.a-r  B»r'r;*.<  Rt^^  &  g«./»>^ 
Queensland.  ^  Af*-rr-»/<'J 

Travel  CUTS  can  get  you  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  and  Beyond.  Our  Ozzie 
Bundles  Packages  combine  airfare  and  buspasses  at  great  rates.  Return  airfare 
from  Toronto  to  Sydney,  and  return  from  Cairns  plus  an  Oz  Experience  buspass 
from  Sydney  to  Cairns.  Call  or  visit  your  nearest  office  for  details. 

Ask  at  Travel  CUTS  for  the  "Australia  Bulletin"  and  a  free  copy  of 
"Australia  Unplugged"  -  they're  full  of  Australia  travel  info. 


Low  season.  Dates  vary. 
Taxes  not  included. 
Stopovers  available,  ask 
us  for  details. 


Exclusively  at 


TRAVEL  CUTS 


49  FRONT  SI  E, 
365-0545 


187  COLLEGE  ST 
979-2406 


2235  YONGE  SI 
322-6623 


313  QUEEN  ST  W. 
977-6272 


4700  KEELE  ST.,  YORK  U 
661-1393 


;       74  GERRARD  SI  E.  1056  KING  SI  W.,  HAMILTON 

I  977-0441  905-777-9886 

I     www.aussie.net.au  www.qttc.com.au  www.travelcuts.com 
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THE  VARSITY 


Tis  the  season  to  beware  of  travel  rip-offs 


BY  TERI  NEEDIER 

Varsity  Staff 

University  students  with  extra 
cash  who  are  ioolcing  forward  to 
a  sun-filled  reading  week  should 
be  careful  about  getting  burned 
by  illegitimate  travel  companies, 
say  industry  insiders. 

The  student  market,  targeted 
heavily  by  a  number  of  travel 
companies  this  time  of  year  with 
enticing  trips  to  Florida,  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean,  is  easy  prey 
for  companies  who  don' t  play  by 
the  rules,  says  Layla  Jazrawi, 
Travel  Cuts'  regional  manager 
for  south-west  Ontario. 

She  points  to  some  of  the  geta- 
way gurus  who  don't  follow  the 
Travel  Industry  Act,  which  regu- 
lates all  companies  who  promote 
and  sell  travel  services  on  cam- 
puses. For  example,  although 
students  may  act  as  a  contact 
person  or  representative,  it  is 
against  the  law  for  them  to  sell 
travel  services.  And  as  a  contact, 
students  cannot  use  their  resi- 
dent, student  union  office,  or 


their  own  telephone  number  on 
the  posters. 

"It's  usually  students  looking 
for  a  free  trip,"  said  Jazrawi .  "But 
it's  the  student,  not  the  firm,  who 
would  accrue  the  consequences 
if  something  went  wrong.  The 
student  can  take  the  rap." 

Young  people  seeking  a  free 
trip  for  their  services  need  to  be 
aware  of  some  of  the  companies 
that  are  operating  illegally,  adds 
T.J.  Donnelly,  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Breakaway 
Tours. 

"Not  all  of  these  companies 
are  illegal,  but  some  of  them  are. 
The  student  arrives  to  take  the 
job  and  is  presented  with  travel 
posters  so  they  have  no  idea  if 
it's  legitimate  or  not,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  students  unknow- 
ingly breaking  the  law  by  ar- 
ranging the  trips. 

But  the  travel  industry  coun- 
cil of  Ontario  has  established 
legal  guidelines  enforced 
through  the  Travel  Industry  Act 
which  prevent  illegal  organiza- 
tions from  recruiting  students  to 


Trying  to  book  a  flight?  It  may  be  safer  to  do  it  through 
the  student  owned  Travel  Cuts  than  any  other  way. 


sell  trips. 

Hatice  Pakdil,  a  fourth  year 


international  relations  student, 
says  despite  the  deals,  she'd 


rathercommit  to  a  reputablecom- 
pany  for  booking  her  vacation. 

"I  tend  to  stick  with  the  known 
companies  than  take  a  better  deal 
with  one  I  don't  know.  What  if 
something  went  wrong?  What 
about  insurance?  I'd  rather  pay 
more  and  know  what  I'm  getting 
at  least,"  she  said. 

Donnelly  cautions  about  the 
wording  of  flyers  that  appear  on 
campuses  and  to  disregard  the 
bold  print — the  truth  appears  in 
the  microscopic,  barely  legible 
characters  toward  the  bottom. 
It's  the  registration  number 
which  proves  the  company  is 
registered  with  the  province. 

Nic  Scopis,  an  English  stu- 
dent at  U  of  T,  says  those  who 
have  enough  money  to  go  south 
for  reading  week  have  enough 
money  to  go  through  a  legiti- 
mate company. 

"If  you  can  afford  to  go  on 
vacation,  you  can  afford  a  guar- 
antee. I'll  travel  with  an  estab- 
lished company  because  I  can  go 
where  I  want  rather  than  the  li  m- 
ited  places  you  can  go  with  the 


posters  I've  seen  on  campus  over 
the  years." 

But  the  act  doesn' t  protect  eve- 
ryone, critics  say. 

"We  feel  the  act  isn't  monitor- 
ing people  who  advertise  to  be 
tour  companies.  This  is  a  con- 
cern because  the  consumer  can 
get  burned,"  said  John  Temple, 
director  of  sales  and  marketing 
with  Temple  and  Temple  Tours, 
adding  that  these  illegitimate 
companies  steal  customers  and 
profits  from  them. 

"We're  out  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  it's  our  job  to  police 
the  companies  that  aren't  oper- 
ating under  the  guidelines  of  the 
act.  It's  too  early  in  the  year  to 
see  much  of  that  going  on  yet," 
said  David  Temple,  a  partner  in 
Temple  and  Temple  Tours. 

To  become  a  registered  travel 
agency  in  Ontario,  a  $2,000  pay- 
ment must  be  made  to  the  Travel 
Industry  Council  of  Ontario, 
$5,000  start-up  working  capital 
and  a  letterof  credit  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000  from  a  lending  insti- 
tution. 


Breast  exam  info  may  find  its  way  into  frosh  kits 


BY  CAROLINE  LI 


When  first  year  students  rifle  through 
their  frosh  kits  next  September,  they  may 
find  more  than  the  usual  trinkets,  flyers 
and  promotional  items. 

A  group  of  students  in  the  faculty  of 
nursing  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  yes- 
terday to  convince  them  to  place  breast 
self-examination  shower  cards  and  breast 
cancer  fact  sheets  in  frosh  kits  next  fall. 

This  drive  falls  on  the  heels  of  Breast 
Cancer  Awareness  Month  in  October, 


when  nursing  students  found  that  infor- 
mation about  breast  cancer  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  was  primarily 
directed  towards  older,  Caucasian  women. 

"The  more  familiar  a  woman  is  with 
her  breasts,  the  more  likely  she  will  be 
able  to  notice  a  change,"  said  Margaret 
Galamb,  health  promotion  coordinator 
for  Health  Services.  "As  with  all  the 
cancers,  the  sooner  it's  found,  the  higher 
the  cure  rate,  and  we  encourage  all  young 
women  to  do  a  [breast  self-examination] 
every  month  to  make  it  a  routine  thing." 

The  frosh  kit  proposal  is  a  collabora- 


tive project  with  Health  Services  at  U  of 
T  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation. 

Enjoying  the  support  of  some  faculty 
members  including  the  dean  of  nursing 
and  the  chair  of  the  Centre  for  Health 
Promotion  and  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  athletics  and  recreation,  student 
organizers  say  it's  a  much  needed  addi- 
tion to  the  kits. 

"Women '  s  heal  th  issues  don '  t  get  much 
attention,"  said  Kirsten  Buchan,  adding 
that  the  proposal  will  help  SAC  think  of 
more  health  promotion. 


Eleanor  Nielson,  director  of  patient 
services  and  public  education  at  the  Ca- 
nadian Cancer  Society  (CCS),  says 
women  shouldn't  feel  anxious  about 
breast  self-examinations. 

"A  lot  of  women  don't  do  BSE  be- 
cause they' re  afraid  of  what  they'll  find," 
she  said,  adding  that  its  a  preventative 
skill,  useful  for  all  young  women. 

"Our  goal  is  not  to  scare  people," 
echoed  Buchan.  Rather,  she  said,  it's 
about  awareness. 

According  to  the  CCS,  one  in  nine 
women  will  develop  breast  cancer  in  her 


lifetime.  Twenty-three  percent  of  women 
diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  in  the  last 
year  were  under  the  age  of  50.  One  in  25 
will  die  of  the  disease. 

The  SAC  executive  is  the  body  which 
makes  the  final  decision  about  what  to 
include  in  frosh  kits 

"I  think  it  is  really  beneficial  to  both 
men  and  women  on  campus,"  said  Aisling 
Burke,  an  executive  member  of  SAC 
upon  hearing  of  the  proposal.  She  added 
that  breast  cancer  is  often  associated 
with  older  women  and  young  women 
think  it  doesn't  affect  them. 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


Well,  that  deal 


...  just  got  better! 


www.viarail.ca 


Here  are  some  sample  fares: 


FROM 

TORONTO 

TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™  You  will  SAVE  50% 


The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  off  the  regular  VIA  ecohomy  fare  for 
the  "student  fare",  and  60%  off  for  the  "S  pak"  based  oft  a  6-trip  purchase.  A  valid  ISIC 
is  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  change  witfwut  notice  and  certain  restrictiOiis  may  apply 


ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15-minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details, 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-8411. 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply 


available  at 

f  ^TRAVEL  CUTS 

1^41  VOmGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  experts 

1 87  College  St.    31 3  Queen  St.  W.,  2ncl  Fir 
979-2406  977-6272 

www.traveleuts.com 
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Privatize  Canada  Post  says  UPS  prof    Anti-APEC  rally  hits  TO 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

A  professor's  call  for  the  end  of  Canada 
Post's  monopoly  is  meeting  ironic 
musings  from  around  the  country. 

William  Stanbury,  the  United  Parcel 
Services  Foundation  Professor  of  Com- 
petition and  Regulation  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  says  the  best  thing 
for  this  country  is  to  open  up  the  pub- 
licly-owned Canada  Post's  market  to  . 
its  competitors. 

"The  monopoly  and  government 
ownership  doesn't  help,"  said  the  UPS 
professor,  alluding  to  post-workers' 
wage  rates  being  above  the  market 
level.  'That' s  why  you  get  the  massive 
distortions. 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  completely 
heartless  or  mean,  but  whether  or  not 
you  privatize,  there  will  be  massive 
pressure  to  get  wages  down,"  Stanbury  ■ 
said  about  the  prevailing  market. 

At  the  very  least,  the  UPS  professor 
says,  there  should  be  a  subsidy  scheme  in 
place  where  private  companies  have  ac- 
cess to  the  same  subsidy  as  Canada  Post. 

"My  strong  preference  is  to  get  fair 
competition,  one  way  or  another." 

Since  the  45,000  members  of  the 
Canada  Union  of  Postal  Workers  went 
on  strike  last  week,  debate  has  been 
raging  about  the  future  of  the  publicly- 
funded  company  on  editorial  pages  and 
airwaves. 

New  Democratic  Party  leader  Alexa 
McDonough  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  federal  government  has  deliber- 
ately destabilized  the  public  postal  sys- 
tem as  part  of  its  road  to  privatization. 

But  Stanbury's  line  on  the  publicly- 


owned  Canada  Post,  put  up  next  to  his 
official  title  as  the  UPS  professor,  hasn't 
gone  unnoticed. 

"How  ironic  it  is  that  the  UPS  prof  is 
calling  for  the  privatization  of  Canada 
Post.  It  just  speaks  to  the  supposed  arms 
length  relationship  with  donors,"  said 
Steven  Wilson,  a  Ph.D.  student  in  ani- 
mal science  at  UBC. 

"He  can't  have  any  credibility  with 
that  UPS  title,  none  whatsoever,"  Wilson 


He  can't  have  any 
credibility  with  that  UPS 
title,  none  whatsoever." 

-  Steven  Wilson,  a  Ph.D.  student  at  UBC 


added. 

But  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  com- 
merce and  business  at  UBC  says  it  is  just 
a  coincidence  that  Stanbury's  position 
on  this  matter  is  advantageous  for  his 
research  sponsor. 

"It's  always  the  case  when  people 
donate  money,  there  are  never  any  ties. 
They  are  always  at  arms  length.  Donors 
are  very  respectful  of  that,"  said  Derek 
Atkins.  "There's  an  understanding  of 
academic  freedom." 

In  this  case,  UPS  donated  $250,000, 
years  ago,  to  finance  academic  research 
in  the  faculty  of  commerce  and  business. 
One  of  the  two  UPS  Foundation  profes- 
sors in  the  faculty,  Stanbury's  salary  is 
paid  for  by  the  university  and  his  re- 
search is  partially  subsidized  by  the  UPS 


endowment. 

Stanbury  has  held  this  position  since 
1 984,  when  regular  updates  to  the  donor 
began  as  a  courtesy. 

"That's  a  total  red  herring,"  said 
Stanbury  about  his  UPS  title. 

Nelson  Wiseman,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Toronto,  can 
vouch  for  him.  He  says  the  UPS  Founda- 
tion professor  has  consistently  called  for 
the  privatization  of  public  works  through- 
.  out  his  academic  career — long  before 
UPS  became  part  of  his  title. 

"He's  been  a  private  marketer 
throughout  his  career,"  said  Wiseman. 
"In  his  published  work,  he' s  called  for 
the  privatization  and  downsizing  of 
government." 

Although  UPS  is  not  interested 
in  breaking  into  the  first  class  mail 
delivery,  a  monopoly  currently  en- 
joyed by  Canada  Post,  it  would  like  to 
■    compete  fairly  for  the  courier  busi- 
ness, says  Susan  Bortot,  a  public  rela- 
tions supervisor  for  UPS. 

"We're  not  interested  in  the  mail  de- 
livery," she  said.  "We  want  to  compete 
on  a  level  playing  field  for  a  courier," 
adding  that  the  current  system  is  unfair 
for  her  company  because  Canada  Post 
may  be  using  the  revenue  from  its  first 
class  mail  service  to  subsidize  its  courier 
service. 

"We  don't  want  cross  subsidies," 
added  Bortot.  "We  believe  that  that's 
what's  happening  now." 

Since  Canadian  Union  of  Postal  Work- 
ers' strike  began  a  week  ago,  UPS  has 
experienced  a  30  per  cent  increase  in 
business. 

A  mediator  has  been  called  in  to  try 
and  settle  the  labour  dispute. 


BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

While  the  latest  stock  market  informa- 
tion was  flashing  across  a  large  screen 
above  them,  a  passionate  group  of  dem- 
onstrators gathered  in  the  heart  of  To- 
ronto's financial  district  to  denounce 
Canada's  involvement  in  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation. 

In  solidarity  with  thousands  of  dem- 
oastrators  in  Vancouver,  many  of  whom 
are  students  who  have  been  either  de- 
tained, arrested  or  doused  with  pepper 
spray  by  local  police  this  week,  a  group 
of  about  100  activists  braved  the  sub 
zero  temperatures  last  Monday  to  mark 
the  arrival  of  world  leaders  attending 
the  APEC  annual  summit  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  rally  began  at  the  Bay  and  King 
street  intersection  with  organizers  wail- 
ing anti-APEC  sentiments  over  a  loud- 
.speaker,  and  activists  enthusiastically 
chanting  "No  To  APEC." 

With  signs  in  hand  reading  "Ami 
People  Economic  Control"  and  "Free 
East  Timor,"  the  protesters  made  their 
way  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
followed  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
headquarters.  After  cutting  off  traffic 
at  the  heart  the  Toronto's  financial 
district  on  their  way  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  National  Trust,  they  ended 
their  march  at  the  Royal  Bank's  head 
office. 

'This  is  where  all  the  business  peo- 
ple are  and  APEC  is  all  about  busi- 
ness," said  Genny  Santos,  commenting 
on  the  Bay  and  King  location. 

Between  chants,  Santos,  a  second 
year  political  science  student  at  U  of  T, 


articulated  her  disdain  for  APEC. 

"It' s  another  form  of  imperialist  glo- 
balization ,"  shesaid.  "It'slike  NAFTA, 
but  crazier  and  more  undemocratic." 

Brian  Sharp,  a  volunteer  at  UofT's 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
says  it'stmportanttooppose  APEC  and 
all  other  comparable  agreements  that 
fail  to  meet  with  the  public's  best  inter- 
est. 

"Big  business  is  controlling  policies 
in  our  country  and  other  countries 
around  the  world." 

But  the  message  didn't  resonate  with 
everybody  in  the  heart  of  the  financial 
district.  Whether  they  were  enjoying 
their  afternoon  cigarettes  or  pointing 
from  theirhigh  rise  office  buildings,  the 
men  and  women  at  Bay  and  King 
couldn't  help  but  take  notice. 

Len,  a  businessman  outside  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  on  a  .smoke  break,  says  the 
demonstrators  are  making  a  big  deal  out 
of  nothing. 

"They  di.scuss  human  rights  openly 
in  China,"  he  answered,  responding  to 
the  protesters  demands  for  human  rights 
in  Canada's  trading  partners.  "Corpo- 
rations are  doing  good  in  those  coun- 
tries," he  added. 

"Free  trade  will  eventually  eliminate 
human  rights  abuse  in  maybe  10  or  15 
years." 

Prime  Mini.ster  Jean  Chretien  told 
reporters  this  week  that  talk  of  human 
rights  do  not  have  a  place  in  trade  and 
economic  talks. 

The  demonstration  was  organized  by 
the  Canadian  Friends  of  Burma,  ETAN 
Toronto,  Indonesia  Solidarity  Network 
and  Toronto  No  to  APEC. 


Fate  of  Polkaroo  still  pending 


BY  SARAH  ELTON 

Varsity  Staff 

The  fate  of  TVOntario,  the  pub- 
licly-owned educational  broad- 
caster, is  currently  being  reviewed 
by  the  Tory  government's  priva- 
tization office.       .  ■ 

Establ  i  shed  I  ast  Apri  I  when  the 
government  hired  privatization 
expert  Paul  Currie  of  Coopers 
and  Lybrand  to  help  the  minister 
of  privatization  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  transforming  vari- 
ous public  holdings  into  for-profit 
private  corporations,  one  of  the 
office's  targets  is  TVOntario.  As 
such,  the  government  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  six-city  public  forum 


lour  across  Ontario  where  people 
can  speak  their  mind  about  their 
public  broadcaster. 

The  purpose,  the  privatization 
office  says,  is  to  find  out  what 
Ontarians  think  of  TVO. 

"We're  looking  for  people's 
views  about  what  they  value  about 
TVO,  how  they  use  it,"  said 
Deborah  Reid,  policy  and  com- 
munications advisor  at  the  office 
of  privatization. 

But  the  government's  motives 
are  not  as  wholesome  as  they 
sound,  according  to  Trish 
Nember,  media  representative  for 
TVOntario  Matters,  a  broad- 
based  coalition  group  lobbying 
to  save  the  broadcaster  from  pri- 


vatization. 

'The  government  is  well  aware 
of  how  people  feel  about  TVO. 
So  in  our  opinion,  |lhe  forums] 
are  a  sham,"  she  said. 

TVOntario's  popularity  has 
only  risen  over  the  last  few  years 
with  growing  audiences  and 
booming  membership  sales.  It  has 
also  increased  the  sales  of  its  edu- 
cational programming  sending 
Canadian  icons  like  Polkaroo 
around  the  globe. 

These  successes,  especially  in 
children's  programming,  have 
also  been  recognized  by  televi- 
sion awards  like  an  International 
Emmy  Award  and  several 
Geminis. 


Such  recognition  has  occurred 
despite  a  reduction  in  govern- 
ment funding  from  $55.5  million 
to  $49.5  million  last  May.  The 
corporation  has  weathered  the 
budget  cut  with  significant 
downsizing,  burgeoning  member- 
ship, and  stepping  up  program 
sales. 

In  addition  to  the  six  public 
forums  in  Ontario  cities,  the  re- 
view process  of  the  public  broad- 
caster includes  a  business  review 
contracted  out  to  Rothchild 
Canada. 

According  to  Reid,  the  gov- 
ernment thinks  it  will  arrive  at  a 
decision  in  about  six  months. 

But  TVO  is  not  threatened  by 


the  governmental  review.  "TVO's 
position  is  that  we  are  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  review  process," 
said  Ellen  P.  Cole,  director  of 
communications  at  TVOntario. 

The  privatization  review  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  sale  of 
the  public  broadcaster,  as  nine 
options  are  currently  being  re- 
viewed. However,  most  of  these 
involve  a  relatively  high  degree 
of-private  sector  involvement  if 
not  ownership.  The  TVO  Board 
of  Directors  has  articulated  its 
support  for  the  not-for-profit  op- 
tion whereby  a  private  sector  cor- 
poration operates  the  broadcaster 
in  the  public's  interest  but  the 
ownership  is  not-for-profit. 


"  "We  don't  want  to  put  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  we  are 
happy  to  look  at  other  options  as 
long  as  we  can  remain  part  of  the 
process,"  said  Cole. 

The  process,  however,  remains 
ideologically  driven,  says  Reid. 

'The  ideology  is  to  look  at 
what  we  own,"  she  said.  "[The 
review  process]  is  determining 
what  the  role  of  government  is." 

The  five  other  candidates  cur- 
rently being  considered  for  pri- 
vatization are  the  profitable  Metro 
Convention  Centre,  Highway 
407,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment company  Ortech,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  Savings  Office 
and  three  tree  nurseries. 
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i  some  food  for  thought 

BY     m^mi h  KLEBAS 


HAVING  decided  that 
you  would  like  a  refresh- 
ing glass  of  orange  juice, 
you  go  into  your  freezer.  You 
find  a  can  of  Minute  Maid  frozen 
concentrate,  remove  the  Easy-Pull 
Ring,  and  proceed  to  prepare  your 
juice.  What  you  probably  don't 
realize  is  that  the  tape  opening 
with  fingerhole-grip  was  two 
years  in  planning  and  develop- 
ment, a  joint  effort  by  Minute 
Maid  and  Sonoco's  Consumer 
Products  Division.  A  huge  re- 
search &  development  staff — 70 
scientists  and  engineers — worked 
at  designing  a  seemingly  simple 
modification  of  the  existing  tape 
opening,  developing  the  produc- 
tion process,  and  providing  pilot 
plant  capabilities. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  design 
and  development  of  all  of  your 
food  packaging  is  not  a  trivial 
task,  and  it  can  be  a  high-tech 
operation.  Packaging  involves  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  there 
is  probably  as  much  innovation 
to  packaging  as  there  is  to  the 
actual  development  of  a  food 
product. 
PULL  THIS 

The  Easy-Pull  Ring  on  the 
frozen  juice  can  won  an  award  at 
the  1997  National  Packaging 
Competition.  While  this  innova- 
tion does  not  rank  with  the  likes 
of  the  discoveries  of  penicillin  or 
buckminsterfullerene,  it  does 
nonetheless  make  our  li  ves  easier. 
David  Del  Brocco,  national  sales 
manager  at  Sonoco  Contai  ners  i  n 
Mississauga,  said  that  consum- 


ers were  demandmg  improved 
conveniences.  Ottcn  the 
polyethylene  strip  would  tear 
while  they  wcreopcning  thcjuice 
can.  Or,  it  the  strip  was  released, 
sometimes  the  cap  end  wasn't 
removed  easily.  Del  Brocconotes, 
"there '  s  nothing  worse  than  open- 
ing a  can  ol  grape  punch  and  then 
getting  It  all  over  your  white  pants, 
especially  when  you '  re  entertain- 
ing," 

To  address  these  concerns, 
Sonoco  introduced  the  new 
tlngerhole-grip  pull  strip.  It  also 
beefed  up  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  strip,  which  further  reduces 
possibility  of  tearing.  Finally,  they 
modified  the  packaging  to  allow 
for  less  intimate  contact  of  can 
end  to  can  body  so  that  the  end 
can  be  lifted  with  no  friction  be- 
tween the  two  -  and  thus  prevent 
that  grape  juice  from  getting  all 
over  one's  pants. 

From  favourable  consumer  re- 
sponse, it  is  clear  that  Sonoco  and 
Minute  Maid  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing customers  the  convenience 
they  demanded.  But  modifying 
the  physical  features  of  packag- 
ing to  assist  in  its  opening  is  not 
the  only  focus  of  R  &  D  efforts. 
Much  research  is  also  focussed 
on  tinkering  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  packaging  ma- 
terial itself.  This  is  a  complex 
task,  because  different  foods  each 
have  varying  packaging  require- 
ments. Specifically,  these  vary- 
ing requirements  include  water 
vapour  barriers,  gas  barriers, 
strength,  flexibility,  rigidity,  clar- 
ity, or  inertness  of  the  packaging 
material.  Often  these  require- 
ments cannot  be  met  by  only  one 
material,  and  thus  composite  ma- 
terials—  combinations  of  differ- 
ent packaging  materials  as  multi- 
ple layers — have  to  be  developed 
to  meet  these  unique  packaging 
specifications. 

CHIP  BAG  A  MOUTHFUL 

For  example,  even  that  bag 

of  potato  chips  that  you're  hold- 
ing is  a  multi-layered  structure. 
Most  commonly,  two  layers  of  a 
potato  chip  bag  are  BOPP,  or 
biaxially  oriented 
polypropylene.  BOPP  functions 
as  a  water  barrier,  which  is  im- 
portant for  dry  foods  such  as 
potato  chips  which  have  a  great 
tendency  to  take  up  water.  How- 
ever, BOPP  has  a  high  oxygen 
transmission  rate,  and  if  it  were 
used  alone,  it  would  permit  oxy- 
gen into  the  package,  oxidizing 
the  fat  in  the  potato  chips  and 
thus  causing  spoilage.  This  is 
the  reason  that  an  extremely  thin 
layer  of  aluminum  is  sprayed 
onto  one  of  the  layers,  a  process 
called  metallizing.  This 
metallized  layer  is  about  300 
times  thinner  than  the  thinnest 
commercial  foiJs.  Besides  pro- 
viding an  effective  barrier  to  at- 
mospheric gases  and  aroma  con- 


stituents, metallizing  also  pre- 
vents light  Irom  entering,  light 
being  undesirable  since  it  may 
also  be  a  catalyst  lor  the  oxida- 
tion ot  the  lat. 

Another  tood  item  which  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a 
multilayer  structure  is  ground  cot- 
tee.  The  No  Name  1  kg  Club  Pack 
Ground  Col  lee  packaging,  pro- 
duced by  Winpak  Technologies 
ol  Toronto,  was  another  winner 
at  the  1997  National  Packaging 
Competition.  The  flexible  pack- 
aging has  a  structure  of  oriented 
polyester  /  ink  /  adhesive  /  foil  / 
adhesive  /  polyethylene  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside.  The  ori- 
ented polyester,  OPET,  provides . 
puncture-resistance  and  protects 
the  ink  so  that  it  doesn't  scratch  ^ 
off.  The  foil  is  the  main  barrier  to 
gases  and  aroma  constituents,  * 
while  the  polyethylene  has  wa-  5 
ter  barrier  properties  and  pro- 
vides tensile  strength.  The' 
ground  coffee  package  also  has  | 
a  "breathing  valve."  Since  cof-  ; 
fee  degasses  naturally,  a  valve  is  | 
necessary  to  allow  the  carbon 
dioxide  to  exit  without  allowing 
oxygen  inside. 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that 
when  you  bought  your  ground 
coffee,  you  didn't  realize  that  you 
were  purchasing  this  sophisti- 
cated packaging.  Ted  Kostanecki, 
technical  director  at  Winpak 


Technologies,  said  that  the  tech- 
nical challenge  in  this  system  was- 
linding  an  adhesive  to  work  well 
with  toil  and  polyethylene.  In  an- 
other lour-layer  packaging  they 
were  producing,  a  solvent-less 
urethane  adhesive  was  employed, 
but  this  adhesive  was  not  work- 
ing with  the  toil  and  polyethylene 
due  to  slip  incompatibilities.  So  a 
more  sophisticated  two-compo- 
nent type  polyester  system  adhe- 
sive was  developed. 


EXTRA 
TETRA 


polyethylene 

2.  polyethylene 

3.  Aluminiumfolio 

4.  polyethylene 

5.  paper 

6.  polyethylene 


for  juice  boxes.  (Aseptic  packag- 
ing refers  to  the  independent  steri- 
lization of  the  food  and  packag- 
ing, and  subsequent  filling  and 
sealing  in  an  absolutely  sterile 
environment.  As  compared  to 
canning,  where  food  and  can  are 
not  sterilized  independently,  but 
together  with  a  long  high-tem- 
perature heat  treatment.)  Tetra 
Pak  is  the  name  of  the  company 
which  introduced  an  aseptic  pack- 
aging system  for  tetrahedron- 
shaped  containers  back  in  1952. 
However,  the  packaging  system 
had  to  be  modified  in  order  to 
produce  rectangularly-shaped 
containers,  resulting  in  the  Tetra 
Brik  aseptic  packaging  system 
(1969). 

The  layers  in  the  Tetra  Brik 
are  made  up  of  alternating 
polyethylene,  paper,  and 
aluminum  foil.  The  paper  gives 
the  packaging  its  rigidity,  while 
the  aluminum  foil  serves  as  an 
effective  gas-  and  aroma-  barrier, 
as  in  the  ground  coffee  packag- 
ing. The  polyethylene  layer  serves 
mainly  as  a  bonding' material 
when  it  occurs  between  layers  of 
different  materials  (aluminum  foil 
and  paper,  and  aluminum  foil  and 
innermost  polyethylene  layer), 
and  as  the  water-barrier  layer 
when  it  is  the  outermost  and  in- 
nermost layer  of  the  package. 
Aseptic  packaging  is  used  for 
perishable  foods,  mainly  for 
juice  and  soy  beverages,  but  can 
be  used  for  milk,  edible  oils,  and 
soups.  This  packaging  keeps 
food  fresh  formonths,  elimi- 
naUng  the  need  for  refrig- 
eration and  preservatives. 


TETRA  BRIK  PACKAGING 


The  classic  example  of  multi- 
layered  packaging,  the  one  that 
you  are  probably  aware  of,  is 
Tetra  Brik  aseptic  packaging,  used 


POPCORN  IN  A 
JIFFY 

While  on  the  subject  of 

historically  significant  pack- 
aging contributions,  it  is 
worth  mentioning  a  food 
product  whose  packaging 
~     design  is  unique  not  because 
of  its  chemistry,  but  because 
of  its  structural  design.  This  prod- 
uct is  Jiffy  Pop  popcorn,  a  range- 
popped  corn  which  people  en- 
joyed in  the  good  old  days  before 


microwave  ovens  became  wide- 
spread. Nowadays,  Jiffy  Pop  is 
unfortunately  no  longer  available 
in  the  major  supermarket  chains, 
and  has  been  relegated  to  con- 
venience stores.  This  is  lamenta- 
ble, because  its  packaging  is 
what  I  feel  epitomizes  fine  culi- 
nary invention. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  Jiffy  Pop 
popcorn,  I  will  describe  to  you 
what  you  have  been  missing. 
Picture  an  aluminum  pie  tin  with 
a  long  handle  attached  to  it. 
Imagine  that  there  are  kernels  of 
corn  filling  this  pie  tin,  and  that 
this  pie  tin  is  completely  cov- 
ered in  aluminum  foil.  This 
aluminum  foil  is  scrunched  to- 
gether along  the  top  of  the  pie 
tin.  Now,  imagine  placing  this 
contraption  on  your  stove  and 
heating  it,  using  the  handle  to 
swirl  the  pie  tin  to  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  heat  to  all  of  the  corn. 
It  starts  to  pop,  and  fills  into  the 
expandable  aluminum  foil  that 
had  been  scrunched  up  on  top  of 
the  pie  tin.  If  you're  a  child,  as  I 
was  when  first  introduced  to  this 
specimen  of  ingenuity,  the 
aluminum  foil  will  expand  to  a 
height  of  what  seems  like  a  me- 
tre above  the  tin.  However,  if 
you're  an  adult,  you  will  notice 
that  the  foil  expands  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  a  foot.  And  voila! 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
poke  a  hole  in  the  top  of  that 
aluminum  pillow,  and  your  hot, 
melt-in-your-mouth  popcorn  is 
ready  to  be  enjoyed! 

So  the  next  time  you  go  into 
the  kitchen  to  grab  a  snack  or  to 
prepare  a  meal,  remember  that 
chefs  do  not  have  the  monopoly 
on  creativity  in  the  kitchen.  En- 
gineers and  scientists  are  all  part 
of  the  creative  team.  Innovation 
in  the  kitchen  is  not  limited  to  the 
combination  of  various  ingredi- 
ents and  their  artistic  presenta- 
tion. After  all,  we  would  never  be 
able  to  prepare  that  chef  d'oevre 
if  it  weren't  for  the  packaging.  It 
chemically  preserved  our  food 
and  permitted  us  to  conveniently 
open  and  access  it. 


Join  thousands  of  other  students  and... 


Stay  On 
Course 


Is  the  course  you  want  to  get  into  full? 
Do  you  need  a  course  to  fit  into  your 
timetable?  Do  you  want  to  pick  up  extra 
credits  or  pursue  personal  interests? 

If  so,  Athabasca  University  has  hundreds  of 
home-study  courses  to  choose  from. 

•  Study  at  your  own  pace. 
»  Credits  earned  are  transferable. 
»  Get  individualized  telephone  and  electronic  tutoring. 
•  Register  throughout  the  year. 
Reasonable  registration  fees  include  all  required 
course  materials. 
Challenge  for  credit  opportunities. 

Register  today  and  chart  your  course  of  study  with  Canada's 
leader  in  individualized  distance  education. 

For  more  information  call: 


1-800-788-9041 


Canadas  t4pen  University 

www.athabascau.ca     ^*»>-«^      o,,;nf,^rt?io^.^;,,  ^tu^u„^^^..  — 


auinfo@admin.athabascau.ca 
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EMDEROR  of  AtIaNT'IS 


RESURFACES 


IT 


Jim. 


yf4 


The  Emperor  of  Atlantis 
until  Nov.  30 
Imperial  Oil  Opera  Theatre 
student  tickets  $26 


When  you  think  of  opera,  what  do  you 
picture?  Vaiicyries  in  horned  head-gear? 
Obese  women  in  concert  gowns?  Shriek- 
ing tenors? 

I  bet  you  don't  imagine  the  singers 
living  in  a  jail,  or  the  libretto  and  music 
written  out  on  the  back  of  prisoner  infor- 
mation forms,  or  the  entire  cast  and  com- 
poser beingmurdered  at  Auschwitz.  That's 
not  what  I  imagine  either.  But  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  membew  of  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company  Ensemble  Stu(Jio  brought 
these  images  to  vivid  life. 

W\k{OT\J\\mann'sEmi>eror  of  Atlantis 
plays  out  this  hypothetical  situation;  Death 
has  gone  on  strike  becau.se  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  vicious  annihilation  of 
technological  warfare.  Without  Death, 
what  tool  will  Atlantis'  tyrannous  Em- 
peror use  to  threaten  the  world?  The 


opera  tackles  this  issue  directly,  while 
using  abstractions  and  archetypes  as  char- 
acters. There  is  a  Loudspeaker  who  an- 
nounces news  to  the  secluded  Emperor. 
A  Drummer-girl  serves  as  the  Emperor's 
communication  device  with  the  outside.  A 
haggard  Harlequin  is  so  tired  and  bored  he 
can  no  longer  change  out  of  his  dirty 
clothes.  There's  a  girl,  a  soldier.  Death, 
and  of  course  the  Emperor.  Despite  these 
abstractions,  the  plot  was  not  oblique 
enough  to  evade  the  Nazis'  hawk-eyed 
officials,  who  realized  the  Emperor'seven- 
tual  death  was  a  victory  with  implications 
beyond  the  proscenium. 

The  Emperor  of  Atlantis  has  had 
many  revivals  since  it  was  first  fully 
performed  in  1976,  and  has  recently  be- 
come a  modest  international  hit.  This 
performance  provides  evidence  for  its 


popularity.  Ullmann  was  a  brilliant  com- 
poser, especially  given  the  limitation  of 
instruments  available  in  theTerezin  con- 
centration camp:  he  didn't  even  have  a 
piano.  (Actually,  he  had  a  harmonium, 
which  makes  the  Emperor's  scene  eerily 
melodramatic,  like  a  I930's  monster 
movie).  But  Ullmann's  music  is  vibrant 
and  expressive,  searchingly  beautiful  and 
disturbingly  direct.  The  Emperormakc^ 
noises  reminiscent  of  Weill  in  its  jazzy 
swing  and  tripping  rhythm,  but  there  is 
also  the  opulence  and  melodic  sweep  of 
Korngold  and  Richard  Strauss.  Some- 
times conductor  Richard  Bradshaw  is 
seen  dancing  on  the  podium,  other  mo- 
ments, like  the  work's  finale,  see  him 
rending  melodies  with  pathetic  simplic- 
ity. 

The  singers  all  acquitted  themselves 


very  well.  James  Westman,  imposing  in 
voice  and  stature,  sang  the  role  of  the 
Emperor  with  command  and  intensity. 
Made  up  as  Hitler,  his  scenes  became 
eerily  real  in  appearance  and  motion. 
The  rubber-faced  John  Avey  created  a 
real  character  out  of  the  Loudspeaker 
and  his  large,  burly  voice  contrasted 
well  with  the  smooth,  oily  tones  of  Tho- 
mas Goerz's  Death.  Dan  Chamandy's 
heady  tenor  voice  rang  out  clearly  as 
Harlequin.  Allyson  McHardy,  Robert 
Martin  Rcid  and  Karen  Ydenberg  filled 
out  the  rest  of  the  cast  capably  and 
beautifully. 

Sets  were  appropriately  minimalist,  and 
the  costumes  shared  a  Schindler's  Lisi- 
like  shade  of  grey .  Direction  was  provided 
by  John  Neville,  former  artistic  director  of 
the  Stratford  Festival,  who  managed  the 


proceedings  with  a  deft  eye  for  fluid 
motion  in  such  a  non-linear  piece.  The 
most  arresting  moment  of  Neville's  con- 
ception comes  after  the  finale,  when  the 
cast  and  orchestra  are  being  applauded. 
Interrupting  the  ovations,  the  backdrop 
crashes  down  to  reveal  a  man  atop  a 
guard  tower,  and  several  armed  guards. 
Monstrously  barbed  wires  descend  as  the 
COC  cast  is  suddenly  transformed  into 
the  original  1 944cast,  and  led  of  f  the  stage 
at  gun-point. 

Since  the  opera  itself  is  short,  the 
second  half  of  the  programme  is  filled 
with  a  selection  of  deliciously  campy 
Kurt  Weill  cabaret  songs.  The  audience 
left  humming;  and  although  the  cabaret 
atmosphere  did  diminish  the  overall  im- 
pact ofThe  Emperor,  1  was  still  left  with 
a  knot  at  the  bottom  of  my  stomach. 


Yeats  Love-in  at  Robert  Gill  Theatre 


BY  ALBERT  LACEY 


"/  had  a  ihoiighl  for  no  one's  but  your 
ears: 

That  you  were  beautiful,  and  that  I  strove 
To  love  you  in  the  old  high  way  of  love: 
That  it  had  all  seem  happy,  and  yet  we  'd 
grown 

As  weary-hearted  as  that  hollow  moon.  " 
(Adam 's  Curse) 

So  wrote  W.  B.  Yeats  about  Maud  Gonne 
in  1904.  The  play  Yeats  in  Love  opens 
thisThursday ,  Nov.  27,  at  the  Robert  Gill 
Theatre  on  College  for  a  run  of  three 
nights.  Written  by  Anne  Tait  and  di- 
rected by  Martin  Hunter,  the  play  follows 
the  relationship  between  the  Irish  poet 
Yeats  and  the  Irish  nationalist  Gonnc. 
The  two-act  play  features  actors  Donald 
Carrier  and  Anne  Farquhar  as  Yeats  and 
Gonne.  The  play  also  features  original 
music  by  Cedric  Smith,  who  has  worked 
with  Lorena  McKinnet,  and  by  David 


Woodhead. 

When  I  interviewed  director  Martin 
Hunter,  last  Monday,  he  was  at  the  Stu- 
dio Theatre  on  campus  where  rehearsals 
for  Yeats  in  Love  were  in  progress. 
Sitting  at  a  paper-strewn  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  theatre  he  spoke  about  his 
new  play,  which  he  previously  directed 
for  CBC  Radio.  He  was  drawn  to  the 
play  through  a  love  of  Yeats'  poetry  and 
a  feeling  that  Yeats'  story  is  relevant  to 
Canadians.  "I  think  Yeats  is  still  an  im- 
portant figure  and,  perhaps,  an  important 
figure  forCanadians,"  he  said,  "because 
he  was  someone  who  was  caught  up  in 
the  whole  question  of  trying  to  forge  a 
national  identity." 

The  play  follows  events  from  1 889  to 
1918.  Yeats  and  Gonne' s  relationship  is 
set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Irish 
independence  movement,  the  Easter  Ris- 
ing of  1 9 1 6,  and  World  War  I .  Yeats  was 
central  to  the  Irish  literary  revival  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century;  he  wanted  to 
bring  a  national  literature  to  Ireland. 


Gonne,  an  actress  in  some  of  Yeats' 
plays,  was  active  in  the  fight  to  win  Irish 
independence  from  British  rule.  Drawn 
together  by  nationalist  feelings,  the  intel- 


lectual and  sometimes  ineffectual  Yeats 
comes  into  contact  with  the  dynamic 
Gonne,  who  fights  for  liberty  and  justice. 
Yeals'  intellectual  passion  for  his  poetry 


is  o verwhel med  by  his  physical  passion 
for  Gonne. 

The  cast  comes  to  the  production  with 
much  experience.  Carrier  is  originally 
from  Quebec;  he  acted  in  the  CBC  Radio 
play  Uiurier,  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury Prime  Minister,  which  was  written 
and  directed  by  Hunter.  Farquhar  hails 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  played  in 
/Javannf  opposite R.  H.Thomson.  Anne 
Tate,  a  graduate  of  U  of  T,  has  written  a 
play  about  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Hunter  also 
has  a  long  association  with  U  of  T:  he  is 
an  alumnus  and  taught  here  from  1 968  to 
1978.  At  that  time  the  Drama  Centre 
was  just  being  set  up;  Hunter  suggested 
an  unused  building  could  be  transformed 
into  a  student  theatre  and  so  the  Studio 
Theatre  was  born.  Recently,  he  has  writ- 
ten and  directed  plays  including:  Liars 
Dice  for  Factory  Lab,  Laurier  for  CBC 
Radio,  and  an  English  play  at  Factory 
Lab  called  Two.  This  wealth  of  experi- 
ence should  make  for  a  most  successful 
production. 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut/Blowdry  »g.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 
Perms  veg.  $/o.  SPECIAL  $35. 
Highiigtits            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included 


BRAHMS  Mooredale  Concerts 

His  Glorious  Clarinet  Quintet 
&  a  fluffy  Boccherini  Trio 


Mark  Fewer,  violin 
"  The  complete  instrumentalist" 
El  Diaro,  Spam 

Also  featuring:  Max  Christie,  clarinet,  Reginald  Quiring,  viola, 
Kristine  Bogyo,  cello,  Jonathan  Swartz,  violin  


Sat.  Nov.  29,  Spin,  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Nov.  30.  3pm  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


"7/.V  'I'hc Si'tiioii  To  I'/V// 

°    m  Bistro  ■? 

S/ia  I  Mia  Id  Id  1.(1  l.dldhil" 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathursf 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 
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Something  Wilder 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

After  10  years  of  eeking  out  an  existence 
as  a  working  musician,  Marc  Jenkins  has 
finally  figured  out  what  it  takes  to  make  it 
big.  As  it  turns  out,  suffering  through  an 
Our  Lady  Peace  video  can  prove  to  be  a 
highly  rewarding  and  educational  experi- 
ence. 

"I  figured  out  why  Our  Lady 
Peace  are  doing  as  well  as  they 
are,"  the  Wilder  guitarist  states 
while  tucked  into  a  booth  at  a 
Danforth  St.  pub.  "The  lead  singer 
has  concocted  a  way  to  hold  the 
mike  that  no  one  else  has." 

Using  the  butter  knife  from  his  cutlery 
set,  Jenkins  begins  his  demonstration. 

"He  holds  the  mike  in  his  right  hand  in 
a  fist,  and  with  the  left  hand,  he  only  holds 
on  with  one  finger.  You  can  just  picture 
him  sitting  in  front  ofa  mirror,  practicing. 
And  he's  screaming  away,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time,  he  pulls  the  left  finger 
away  reallyquickly.like  'ARRRGGHH! ! !' 
I  want  to  know  why  he's  so  angry." 

"This  commercial  alternative  music," 
observes  singer/guitarist  Owen  Keenan, 
"is  always  lyrically  obtuse,  and  deliber- 
ately so.  Asa  writer,  I  like  lyrical  songs.  I 
like  the  idea  of  song  as  narrati  ve  and  I  like 
writers  who  write  really  good  lyrics  like 
Van  Morrison,  and  Lou  Reed  and  Patti 
Smith — people  who  don't  seem  to  be 
thinking  of  a  hit  song  when  they  do  it.  It' s 
just  something  they  want  to  write  and 
feel  what  they  have  to  say." 

Like  an  oasis  (of  the  small  "o" 
variety)  in  a  sea  of  overly-emo- 
tive fabricated  angst.  Wilder  craft 
timeless  serenades  that  leave  the 
local  quartet  with  few  modern- 
day  peers.  (In  fact,  the  one 
current  artist  with  whom  thc\  * 
do  compare  favorably — Jetl 
Buckley — died  earlier  this 
year.)  Instead,  the  band  seeks 
spiritual  guidance  from  out- 
casts of  days  gone  by  ;  the  Vel- 
vet Underground,  Gram  Par- 
sons and  Television  are  just  a 


few 

of  the 
names 
Wilder  are 
fond  of  drop- 
ping. 

But  that's  as 
far  as  the  retro- 
gazing  goes. 
Though  Wilder' s  de- 
but CD  Summer  Will 


Crime  To  Kouevokes  the  feeling  of  a  lost 
era,  that  era  cannot  be  defined  by  specific 
dates.  Rather,  Wilder  hark  back  to  the 
days  when  songwriting  was  based  on 
inner  emotion,  not  market  trend  analysis. 
And  while  the  album  title  may  conjure 
images  of  surfboards  and  T-Birds,  Wild- 
er's  mindset  is  decidedly  rooted  in  late 
August,  when  the  fleeting  eight-week 


Wilder 

w/Poppy  Seed  &  the  Love  Explosion 
Admiral,  The  Spy,  ) 
Dec.  12 
El  Mocombo 


romances  are  on  the  verge  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  the  cold  weather  is  just  a  black 
cloud  away. 

"We  had  a  joke,"  Keenan  says,  "when 
things  were  going  so  bad  that  the  next 
record  would  be  caUed  And  Winter  Wilt 
Come  To  You  Too,  Eh. 

"I  like  the  changes  in  season,"  he  ad- 
mits. "I  lived  in  L.A.  for  half  a  year,  last 
year  and  if  ever  there  was  a  place  that  had 
one  climate  condition  year  round,  that' s  it. 
IlikedCaliforniaandL.A.,butitwasnice 
to  come  home  to  winter.  That's  the  last 
thing  you  would  expect,  but  it  was  nice 
to  come  back  to  a  drastic  change  in  the 
weather." 

At  the  time  of  Keenan's  L.A.  excur- 
sion. Wilder 


anchored  by  the  singer  and  Jenkins,  his 
decade-long  songwriting  partner;  upon 
Keenan' s  return  last  Christmas,  the  band 
line-up  fil  led  out  with  bassist  Chris  Krupa 
(a  fine  arts  student  here  at  U  of  T)  and 
drummer  Mike  White.  But  a  month  be- 
fore the  band's  fall  '97  trek  to  New  York 
City,  White  dropped  the  drumsticks  for 
ajob  at  a  record  company,  leaving  Wilder 
to  face  a  potentially  nightmarish 
situation;  how  does  a  band  play  the 
land  of  the  Ramones,  the  Velvets  and 
Television  when  it  is  ill-equipped  to 
rock?  Enter  time-keeper  Ron  Duffy, 
a  veteran  of  such  Toronto  mainstays 
as  Change  of  Heart  and  Trans  Love 
Airways. 

"Owen  called  me  at  1  ;30  in  the  morn- 
ing." Duffy  recalls.  "He  woke  me  up  on 
a  Friday  morning  and  said,  'We're  going 
to  New  York  on  Sunday,  will  you  come 
along?'  I  told  him  I  couldn't  say  yes,  but 
throughout  the  day  that  Friday  I  kept 
thinking,  'Why  aren't  I  going?  What's 
your  reason  not  to  go?'" 

With  Duffy  taking  his  rightful  place 
behind  the  kit.  Wilder  went  on  to  conquer 
the  Big  Apple.  Well,  sort  of  Wilder  did 
find  itself  sharing  bills  with  "Janis  Joplin 
biker  blues  revivalist  bands"  in  front  of 
ultra-slim  crowds,  but  they  were  stoked 
about  playing  on  one  of  the  last  stages 
Jeff  Buckley  graced  (at  Ariene's  Gro- 
cery). And  then  there's  the  matter  of 
those  sniffing  American  record  execu- 
tives... 

"There's  been  some  great  fallout  from 
the  New  York  trip,"  Keenan  reveals. 
"We '  re  tal  ki  ng  to  Capri  com  Records  now 
[a  subsidiary  of  Mercury  Records]. 
There's  nothing  definite  as  yet,  but  it's  a 
hell  ofa  lot  more  promising  than  anything 
we've  had  prior." 

But  even  while  on  a  purported  "busi- 
ness" trip,  Keenan  couldn't  help  but  in- 
dulge in  a  little  fan-boy  geekiness. 

"I've  got  to  say,  the  personal  high  for 
me  was  that  we  rehearsed  in  the  ware- 
house space  that  the  Velvet  Ur\derground 
used  when  they  reunited  [in  1 993].  There 
was  a  poster  on  the  wall  signed  by  all  the 
members.  And  then  I  saw  John  Cale 
walking  around  the  Vi  llage.  I  had  my  CD 
in  my  hand  because  I  was  on  my  way  up 
to  Geffen  Records,  and  there' s  John  Cale 
walking  towards  me.  So  1  let  him  walk 
by  and  decided,  'Oh,  should  I?  What 
the  heck ! '  I  walked  after  him  and  said, 
'Excuse  me,'  which  is  a  stupid  thing  to 
say.  And  he  basically  walked  quickly 
across  the  street  away  from  me,  dash- 
ing through  traffic  and  made  a  geta- 
"  way. 

"But  that  said,  I  didn' t  really  push 
it,  so  I  didn't  feel  too  bad.  It  would  be 
different  if  I  was  clinging  onto  his 
coattails  screaming,  'Mr.  Cale!  1  love 
your  music!  Introduce  me  to  Lou!'" 


Bush 

DECONSTRUCTED 

Universal 
if  you  are  a  Bush  fan,  ^AY  AWAY 
FROM  THIS  DISC.  Deconstructed 
jumps  on  theelectronica  bandwagon, 
taking  sound  bites  from  Bush's  two 
al  bums,  Razorbiade  Suitcase  a  ndSix- 
teen  Stone,  and  drowning  them  with 
remix  afterrennjx  by  someof  the  worst 
DJs  in  the  electronica  scene.  This 
album  will  infuriate  Bush  fans  if  they 
bought  the  disc  for  the  brand  name, 
because  what  you  hear  on 
Deconstrmted  is  not  really  Bush. 
Gavin  Rossdale's  vocals  are  so  ill- 
used  and  seldofflly  evoked  in  themi  xes, 
that  this  album  serves  to  promote  the 
mixers  and  not  the  band.  Stingray  and 
My  Ghost  in  the  Bush  of  Life  have 
mixes,  but  other  DJ's  like  Goldie  and 
Derek  Delarge  offer  nothing  new  or 
energetic  to  Bush  fans.  Although 
remixes  of  Michael  Jackson  and  Ma- 
donnaraay  work,Bushjustdoesn'tcut 
the  mustard,  and  mthDeconstructed, 
it  doesn't  even  cut  the  rug! 

CHRIS  WILLER 

Wyclef  Jean 
featuring  Refugee  All-stars 
THE  CARNIVAL 

Ruff  House/Columbia 
Are  you  sick  of  the  Fugees?  The  world 
was  so  taken  with  the  three  from  Haiti 
by  way  of  New  Jersey  (II  million 
times  over)  that  by  the  time  the  radio 
stations  finished  playing  their  singles 
out,  morethanonepersonwishedthey 
had  never  surfaced  in  the  first  place. 
But  the  lack  of  originality  in  hip-hop 
makes  this  current  Fugee  offering  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  like  the  Wu-Tang, 
thecrew  begins  thesolo-spltnter  things 
with  Wyclef  Jean's  Tfw  Carnival.  • 
Wyclef  s  rap  style  isn't  as  mesmeriz- 
ing as  that  of  his  groupmate  Lauryn, 
but  his  story-telling  abilities  and  the 
way  he  conveys  emotions  through  vocal 
inflections  are  endearing;  fly  tracks 
include  "Bubblegoose,"  "Gone  Till 
November,"  and  the  ill-sounding  "Year 
of  the  Dragon."  Wyclef  and  theFugees 
give  Tlw  Carnival  a  more  soulful 
sound  than  The  Score,  so  while  the 
audience  for  this  LP  may  diminish, 
those  left  in  the  stands  will  be  en- 
thralled. At  least  this  way,  the  Fugees 
won't  get  played  out. 

IAN  BRAMBLE 


Various  Artists 
MORTAL  KOMBAT: 
ANNIHILATION 

TVT/A&M 
I'm  getting  really  sick  of  these  sound- 
tracks :  pick  your  fla vour-of-the-monlh 
genre  (which  for  the  last  year-and-a- 
half  has  been  electronica),  put  on  a 
couple  of  hits,  and  voila]  in  this  case, 
TVTRecords  has  filJed  the  album  with 
new  versions  of  the  old  title  track  (one 
of  which  is  decent,  theother  bites),  and 
added  on  trades  by  KMFDM, 
Megadeth,  Rammstein  {oiLost  High- 
way soundtrack  fame),  and  Future 
Soundsof  London.  The  Megadeth  song 
is  definitely  not  for  Megadeth  fans,  but 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  best  tracks  on  the 
album.  My  other  two  favourites  are 
noisy,  angry  techno  songs  found  near 
the  end  of  the  album,  tlie  first  by  Shaun 
Imrei ,  and  the  other  by  Joseph  Bishara 
(though  I  don' t  figure  on  liking  them  for 
them  long).  But  I  should  mention  the 
KMFDM  track  sucks,  as  does  the 
Rammstein.  Do  not  buy  this  album, 
unless  you're  feeling  self-abusive,  or 
unless  you're  desperate  to  discover. 

IRAMBLAJCHMAN 

Matthew  GmA  Band 
UNDERDOGS 

Darktown/A&M 
Despite  being  isolated  by  the  Rockies 
and  the  abundance  of  magic  mush- 
rooms, British  Columbians  can  make 
their  rock  'n  roll  just  as  generic  as 
anyone  else — 'Witness  the  bland  atroci- 
ties of  Bryan  Adams,  Moist  and  most 
recently,  the  Matthew  Good  Band. 
Despite  their  status  as  i995's  most 
played  indie-band,  Matthew  Good  and 
mates  head  their  Ford  Aerostar  full  of 
bigchordsandarenarock^raighidown 
the  middle-of-the-road  onunderdogs. 
Their  destination?  Why-bother-land, 
with  stops  inbeen-done-ville  and  heard- 
i  t-ail-before-town.  The  only  half-inter- 
esting song  is  "Middle  Class  Gang- 
sters," with  its  catchy  chorus  that  wins 
you  over  in  spite  of  yourself  If  you 
must  buy  one  over-produced  stadium 
rock  album  this  year,it  mightas  well  be 
underdogs.  It  all  sounds  the  same  to 
me. 

BRIAN  ELUCOTT 


Save  up  to  65% 
on  more  than 
275  excellent 


Mathematics 
titles! 


YELID' 
SAL 


fractal  i}iiage  front 

Chaos,  Fractals,  and  Noise 

Stochastic  Aspects  of  Dynamics 

.second  edition 

Andrzej  Lasota,  Michael  C.  Mackey 


Offer  available  until  December  31.1 997. 
Located  in  our  Scientific  &  Technical  Dep.t.  on  the  ground  floor 

University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  Street,  Toronto.  Ontario  M5T  3AI 
Mon-Fri  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5  (416)  978-7925  Springer 

FAX  (416)  978-7242  •  I -800-667-0892    FAX  1-800-665-88  10 


^xcellenco 

Applications  are  now  bein^  accepted  for  tke 
JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  prize  of  up  to  $16,650'^  is  awarded  to  a  graduating 
University  of  Toronto  Arts  &:  Science  student  who 
demonstrates  outstanding  academic  aciiievement 
and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Deadline  for  Applications: 
5:00  p.m.^  Friday,  December  12,  1997 

For  further  information,  contacr  your  cx)ltege  registrar  or 
the  Department  oPAIumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle;  3rA  proof i  Teh:;4 1 6/978-6536  or  978-4258 

*T/5(f  SchoUrship  has  a  base  vaBc  df^$Tl'liOb,  with  an  additional  amount 
of  up  to  $S,5S0  based^orrp'rogram  fees. 
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Give  your  parents 
a  nnfd-life  crisis. 


CaVALIEI^  Z24 

1-800-GM-DRIVE. 

www.9nncanada.c0nn 

www.grticanada.corti  is  a  IrademarK  of 
General  Motors  Corporation. 


Chevrolet 

TlilFJ) 
TF.STI]I) 
it  TIUIK 


Qi  GRADUATE 

PROGRAM 


TM 


'Gradjate  rebate  subiect 
to  program  rules. 


What  would  you  get  ifyou  had  a  torrid  romance  with 
a  tango  dancer  in  Paris  and  then  made  a  film  about 
the  experience?  You  might  end  up  with  something 
WkeThe  Tango  Lesson,  written  and  directed  by  art- 
tll  mmaker  Sally  Potter  (Or/Wo),  who  also  stars  in 
the  picture  along  with  dancer  Pablo  Veron  (star  of 
Les  Folies-Bergere).  Filmed  almost  entirely  in 
black  and  white,  it  tells  the  story  of  a  filmmaker 
named  Sally  (played  by  Potter)  who,  dissatisfied 
with  the  script  she's  working  on,  becomes  en- 
tranced by  the  magic  of  the  Argentine  tango  and 
dancer  Veron.  She  approaches  him  with  a  proposi- 
tion; if  he'll  teach  her  the  tango,  she'll  make  him  a 
film  star.  During  the  course  of  the  lessons,  Sally 
abandons  her  current  project,  a  film  about  murder 
and  greed  in  the  fashion  industry.  Instead,  she 
decides  to  make  a  film  about  the  tango  starring  her 
new  teacher  and  dance  partner.  The  story  becomes 
complicated,  however,  as  they  fall  in  love.  After 
Pablo's  side  of  the  bargain  is  fulfilled  when  they 


perform  together  in  a  show  in  Paris,  the  scene 
shifts  to  Buenos  Aires.  But  there,  itisSally'sturn 
to  be  the  teacher,  and  Pablo  finds  it  difficult  to 
follow  when  his  instinct  is  to  lead. 

The  Tango  Lesson  is  a  very  personal  film, 
existing  somewhere,  as  Potter  puts  it,  "between 
reality  and  fiction."  Aside  from  the  creative  cin- 
ematography (Robby  Mu\\er,Breakuig  the  Waves) 
and  the  well-choreographed  dance  sequences,  the 
film's  best  feature  is  that  it  parallels  the  human 
experiences  of  learning  and  being  in  love  with  the 
sensual  and  passionate  ups  and  do  wns  of  the  tango 
itself.  The  dance  is  intimately  connected  to  the 
characters  and  to  their  evolving  relationships — 
both  the  personal  and  the  professional .  The  result 
is  a  very  watchable  and  increasingly  positive  por- 
trait of  the  complexities  of  the  tango  and  its  deeper 
meanings  beyond  the  dance  floor — altogetherquite 
an  accomplishment. 

PETER JUHASZ 


Alt*Rec«Death 


Ali.Rec.Dealh  is  an  independent  film  produced  by 
Toronto's  Blokland  Productions. 
Using  creative  cinematographic  techniques,  the 
film  Hashes  from  the  past  through  to  the  future, 
and  moves  through  di  f  ferent  dimensions  of  corpo- 
rate culture,  cyber-space  and  the  aflerworld. 

The  film  focuses  on  Larry,  who  embarks  on  a 
quest  forenlightcnmentafterthedeath  of  a  friend. 
Larry  becomes  tormented  and  confused  as  he 
explores  his  spirituality  and  confronts  his  personal 
boundaries.  He  is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
presenting  the  true  self  or  hiding  the  truth  behind 
a  representation  of  the  self.  In  the  midst  of  his 
crisis  Larry  makes  a  meaningful  connection  with 
a  woman  called  D.K  in  cyber-space. 

/\/r./?er.Dear/i  asks  whether  one  should  accept 


existence  or  fall  victim  to  them.  In  search  of  an 
answer,  Larry  follows  D.K.  through  her  virtual 
construction  of  the  12  stages  of  death.  Only 
through  his  confrontation  with  death  is  Larry  able 
to  appreciate  and  embrace  life. 
.  Although  the  story  ventures  into  silliness,  the 
artistic  elements  of  the  film  are  used  to  stimulate 
the  viewers  response.  Through  the  repetition  of 
various  significant  images,  the  viewer  establishes 
a  famil  iarity  and  intimacy  with  the  main  protago- 
nist. The  overlapping  of  background  music  with 
intense  noises  enhances  the  film's  eerie  effect. 

This  40  minute  short  was  recently  released  on 
video  and  is  now  available  to  rent  or  purchase  at 
Tower  Records,  Suspect  Video,  Revue  Video  & 
Phoenix  movie  rentals. 

AMANDAWALKER 


the  complexities  and  mysteries  inherent  in  our  ^ 

'len  Resurrection 


Sigoumey  Weaver  is  back  from 
the  grave  as  Ellen  Ripley,  yet 
again,  in  the  ongoingA/ien  se- 
ries. 

She  should  have  stayed  dead. 

The  basic  plot  of  Alien  Res- 
urrection is  an  absolute  mess. 
Ri  pley  is  brought  back  from  the 
dead  as  part  of  an  army  experi- 
ment to  replicate  the  aliens  she 
has  inside  of  her  for  some  kind 
of  mysterious  medical  experi- 
ment that  completely  disregards 
the  fact  that  they  always  kill 
just  about  everyone.  The  aliens 
(surprise,  surprise)  get  free  and 
go  on  an  unparalleled  reign  of 
terror  (except  of  course  by  the 
other  three  Alien  movies).  So 
it's  up  to  Sigoumey,  Winona 
Ryder  (playing  a  robot  named 
Cole  whose  existence  is  never 
explained)  and  a  host  of  other 
characters  we  never  come  to 
care  for,  to  eliminate  the  mon- 


sters before  the  ship  that  they're 
all  on  reaches  Earth  and  the  aliens 
wipe  out  the  human  race !  Oh  boy ! 

Then  there's  the  predictability 
factor.  There's  not  one  second  of 
this  film  when  you  could  actually 
even  considerthal  the  aliens  won't 
get  loose.  I  know  that  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  had  to  happen,  but 
they  could  have  at  least  been  a 
little  bit  more  clever  with  it.  In  this 
movie, thealiensareplacedin"un- 
escapable"  chambers  from  which 
they  escape  far  too  easily.  Maybe 
in  the  next  sequel  they'  II  just  throw 
a  net  around  them;  that  would  at 
least  save  us  the  embarrassment. 

The  special  effects  in  this  mon- 
strosity are  decent,  but  they  aren't 
particularly  breathtaking  or 
groundbreaki ng,  and  they  certai nl y 
weren't  enough  to  save  the  pic- 
ture. We  get  a  few  nice  spaceship 
shots,  but  it's  nothing  we  haven't 
all  seen  before.  And  the  big  alien 


at  the  end  looks  more  like  a 
cross  between  Skeletorand  a 
Muppetthan  anythingelse. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was 
the  sappy,  gooey,  stomach- 
turning  ending.  Cole  and 
Ripley  finally  see  the  beauty 
of  the  world  that  the  bad  guys 
tried  to  destroy.  By  the  end  of 
these  two  hours  even  I  was 
wondering  if  a  world  that 
could  produce  a  movie  like 
this  was  worth  saving. 

Quite  frankly,  I've  seen 
better  film  on  teeth. 

STEVE  NYCZYK 
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BY  KEITH  CARMAN 

Crave  are  a  band  that  look  past  the 
typical  "rock  'n  roll  dream"  side  of 
music,  and  encompass  the  most 
important  aspect:  the  art.  You  see. 
Crave  is  not  just  a  group  of  guys 
that  get  together  to  play  some 
songs,  get  rich  or  get  girls.  They 
are  out  to  explore  the  potential  of 
combining  different  facets  of  the 
art  world,  to  see  what  happens. 
Music  is  only  one  part  of  Crave. 

Crave  describe  their  sound  as 
"industrial  post-modem,"  a  blend 
of  sound  samples  and  visual  im- 
ages layered  over  the  noise  of  a 
heavy  powertrio.  Bassist/vocalist 
Shawn  Doran  states,  "We  prefer 
to  be  loud  and  very  anti-commer- 
cial, as  it  goes  against  the  vein  of 
Canadian  rock  at  this  time.  It'sall 
very  generic.  Like,  you  have  to  fit 
into  a  mould  to  get  anywhere  these 
days.  I  prefer  to  call  it  Canadian 
Easy  Listening,  because  if  you 
aren't  soft  enough,  you  won't  get 
anywhere." 

Guitarist  Mike  Tyszkiewicz 
^elaborates:  "There  are  so  many 
good  Canadian  bands  out  there 


that  are  not  gi  ven  the  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  have,  because 
they  are  taking  chances.  If  you 
take  chances  in  this  business,  you 
are  a  risk.  If  you  are  a  risk,  you 
don't  go  anywhere.  Me,  I'd  rather 
take  chances." 

According  to  drummer  Dan 
Nikulin,  the  idea  of  combining  dif- 
ferent art  media  produces  a  "com- 
mune type  of  atmosphere,"  as  art- 
ists from  any  field  are  welcome  to 
contribute  what  they  have  to  the 
band  whenever  they  wish.  It  can 
be  on  a  major  scale,  or  just  as 
support;  Crave  creates  the  music, 
and  anyone  else  may  do  as  they 
please  in  return. 

Response  to  these  invitations 
has  been  strong  enough  to  warrant 
an  exhibition  of  material .  Deemed 
the  "first  Neo-Dada  exhibition" 
(in  honour  of  Grave's  debut  CD 
Neo-A  udio  Dadaism  ),theexhibi- 
tion  is  still  under  preparation.  Upon 
completion,  the  show  will  feature 
the  entire  Crave  collection,  which 
includes  a  mixture  of  cinematog- 
raphy,  portraits,  photos,  perform- 
ance pieces  (wherein  Crave  boasts 
one  of  the  best  fire-breathers  in 


Canada),  and  of  course,  music. 

With  theexhibition.  Crave  hope 
to  generate  even  more  interest 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  com- 
mune. 

For  Crave,  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Dada  is  completely 
natural.  They  subscribe  to  such 
.beliefs  as,  "It's  not  done  until  you 
break  it,"  and  "What  can  go  wrong, 
will  go  wrong,"  both  of  which  have 
been  tested  after  several  unpleas- 
ant experiences.  Lost  and  stolen 
equipment,  cab  drivers  that  don't 
know  where  the  club  is  and  disap- 
pearing members  are  just  a  few  of 
thedifficulties  Crave  haveencoun- 
tered.  Yet,  even  after  facing  such 
turmoil,  Crave  are  still  ready  to 
play.  "We  used  to  get  disenfran- 
chised about  problems,"  says 
Doran,  "but  now  we  just  go  with 
what  is  thrown  at  us." 

A  good  way  to  be,  especially  in 
this  field. 

Anyone  interested  in  contrib- 
uting artwork  to  Crave' s  Nov. 
27  performance  at  the  El 
Mocombo  is  welcome  to  share 
in  the  first  round  of  drinks,  as 
purchased  b\  the  band. 
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APUS 


ATTENTION 
ALL  PART-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Re:  APUS  Health  Plan 


if  you  are  a  U  of  T  undergraduate,  registered  in  A,  F,  H  or  Y 
courses  then  you  are  covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan.  When 
you  paid  for  your  courses,  you  also  paid  a  charge  of  $32.89 
($30.45  premium  plus  8%  P.S.T.)  to  APUS  for  the  Health  Plan. 

WHAT  IS  COVERED? 

Prescription  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  90% 
Accidental  Medical  &  Dental  Coverage 

WHEN  and  WHERE  ARE  YOU  COVERED? 

On-campus  and  Off-campus  coverage  from  September  1/97  to 
August  31/98 

FAMILY  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to  members 
of  the  APUS  Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $92.45  ($85.60 
plus  8%  P.S.T.).  Your  application  must  be  filed  with  the  APUS 
office  between  Monday,  September  22,  1997  and  Friday, 
October  17,  1997.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Council  and  the  Erindale  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Student  Association. 

For  further  information  about  the  PLAN,  the  OPT-OUT  provision 
or  the  FAMILY  COVERAGE,  contact  the  APUS  office  at  (416) 
978-3993. 


Moving  One  Step  Beyond 


BY  AIRS  PULLEN 

The  Canadian  jazz  septet  One  Step 
Beyond  embodies  what  is  best 
about  Canada:  variety.  The  dift'er- 
ent  musical  tastes,  infiuences,  and 
opinions  of  the  seven  members 
rarefy  the  band's  sound  and  defy 
its  definition.  Theircollective  style 
makes  One  Step  Beyond  unique; 
the  music  is  without  any  boundary, 
allowing  for  freedom  of  creative 
expression  and  exploration  beyond 
typicaljazz. 

Jamie  Sheilds,  keyboardist  for 
OSB,  spoke  of  their  style 
evolvingfromthcin- 
dividualin- 
put  of each 
of  the  seven 
members.  "It 
was  to  each 
his  own,  and 
ranged  any 
where  from 
Herbie  Hancock 
to  traditional  bee 
bop  jazz  to  R&B 
and  funk;  everyone 
contributed  personal 
taste  to  the  band." 

Because  of  the  un- 
predictable nature  of 
music, OSB  have  quickly 
become  one  of  Canada's  most 
uniquejazz  ensembles.  Formed  in 
1994,  the  band  initially  met  for 
Monday  night  spots  at  Lola's 
Lounge  on  College  Street.  There, 
they  gained  an  appreciative  and 
enthusiastic  audience  and  devel- 
oped naturally  from  these  nurtur- 
ing roots.  "We  didn't  have  any- 
thing formally  planned,"  Shields 


recalls,  "the  band  just  came  about 
that  way." 

Now,  after  three  years  together, 
OSB  has  just  released  their  sec- 
ond album  Life  Out  There  (it  fol- 
lows their  self-titled  April  1996 
release).  The  new  album  took  only 
two  weeks  of  rehearsal  and  re- 
cording to  produce.  Even  though  it 
was  recorded  on  a  break  from  a 
tremendously  long  touring  sched- 
ule, nothing  but  energy  and 
pleasure  find  their 
way  onto 


One  Step  Beyond 
Npv.  28 
'^^Opera  House 


the  disc. 
Itisinnovativeand 
exciting,  and  captures  their 
live  performance  extremely  well. 

The  energy  of  OSB  makes  the 
band  a  popular  live  act,  as  they 
take  the  audience  along  for  the 
ride.  Sheilds  says,  "The  band  has  a 
great  relationship  with  the  audi- 
ence, they  are  what  determines 
the  direction  of  the  evening." 

OSB '  s  audiences  are  as  di  verse 
as  the  music.  From  70-odd  jazz 
enthusiasts  on  a  Sunday  night  in 


Moncton  to  a  1 5,000- wide  sold  out 
show  in  Vancouver  (with  joint- 
billing),  they  look  to  create  a  con- 
nection with  their  fans.  This  fall' s 
extensive  tour  through  Canada  and 
the  United  States  left  precious  lit- 
tle time  for  rest,  though  Shields 
claims  that,  "If  anything  we're 
looking  to  expand  our  fan  base  and 
let  more  people  know  what  we 
do." 

OSB's  members 
play  a  wide-rangeof  in- 
i  struments  —  from 
\  horns  to  keyboards  to 
^  bass  guit.ar — to  pro- 
^  duce  their  provoca- 
tive and  daring  per- 
L  formances.  How- 
ever, the  band's 
brand  of  instru- 
mental jazz  fea- 
tures no  lead 
singer  or  lead 
instrument. 
When  asked 
why  there 
are  very  few  vo- 
cal tracks  Sheilds  states, 
"the  voice  of  the  band  is  strong 
enough  right  now.  Maybe  one 
day  we  wi  11  i  ncorporate  lyrics,  but 
for  now  we  are  satisfied  with  our 
sound." 

Sheilds  describes  OSB' s  music 
as  "not  hit  single  material,"  and  it 
isn't — there  are  no  three  minute 
songs,  only  a  70  minute  album 
whose  tracks  flow  naturally  into 
one  another.  The  band  depends 
upon  the  indi  vidual  sound  of  each 
contributor  to  enhance  the  other, 
and  this  collective  spirit  is  what 
truly  makes  OSB  a  tight  unit. 


SHERIDAN  COLLEGE  FULL-TIME  POST-DIPLOMA/DIRECT-ENTRY  PROGRAMS 


Put  Your  Education  to  Work! 

Sheridan  leads  to  career  opportunities.  Whether  you're  a  postsecondary  graduate,  or  seek  a  career 
change  and  meet  a  specific  experience  level,  you  may  enter  a  Sheridan  advanced-level  program  or 
enter  directly  into  a  program's  second  year  of  study.  Get  a  head  start  in  your  career! 


Apply  Now  to  Our  Professional  Programs: 

•  Early  Chiidhood  Education  - 
Intensive  May  start  available 

•  Educational  Assistant 


Art  and  Art  History  (Joint 
program  with  Erindale  College) 

Computer  Animation  January 
start  available.  A  full  fee  program. 

Computer  Animation  - 
Technical  Directort 

Computer  Graphics 

Computer  Science 
Technology 

Corporate  Communicatioiis 

Crafts  and  Design 

Developmental  Disabilities 
Worker 

Digital  Media  for  Architects 
and  Designerst 


January  start  available 

•  Environmental  Control 

January  start  available 

•  Human  Resource 
Management 

•  Human  Services 
Administration 

•  Interdisciplinary  Arts"*^ 

•  Interactive  Multimedia 

•  International  Business 

•  Journalism  -  internet.  Print, 
and  Broadcastt 


•  Library  and  Informatiotk 
Technician 

•  Logistics 

•  Risk  Management  (part  time)t 

•  Sports  Injury  Management 

•  Systems  Analyst 

•  Theatre  and  Drama  Studies 

(Joint  program/Erindaie  College) 

•  Telecommunications 
Management 

With  the  exception  of  ECE-  Intensive, 
and  Environmental  Control,  all 
programs  start  in  September  1998. 

tThese  programs  will  be  offered 
subiectto  approval  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training. 


Contact  Sheridan  Today: 

Email  Your  Request:  infosheridan@sheridanc.on.ca   Fax:  (905)815-4025 

Receive  Information  by  Phone:        (905)  849-2800 

Request  Information  by  Mail:  (MS)  81 5-4008 

Regular  updates  available  on  the  Web:  http://wvm.sheridanc.on.ca 

Application  forms  and  program  Calendars  are  available  at  Sheridan  College. 

Visit  the  Trafalgar  Road  Campus  at  1 430  Trafalgar  Road,  Oakville,  or  the  Davis  Campus, 

Steeles  Avenue  and  McLaughlin  Road,  Brampton.  SHERIDAN 

Benefit  from  our  Leadership  iii  Career  Training,  college 
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THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday,  November  27,  1997 


SPORTShorts 


Wrestling's 
Eceiwa 
cleans  up 
again 

Although  the  Blues  men' s  wres- 
dingleamisstill  stnigghng,Zuzka 
Ecero  va  is  proving  to  be  the  find 
of  the  season  for  the  women's 
team.  TTie  men's  team  failed 
again  to  makeagood  impression 
at  the  tournament  held  at  Brock 
University  last  weekend,  but 
Ecero  va  continued  her  winning 
streak,  taking  all  three  of  her 
matches  by  pins  to  finish  first  in 
her  weight  class. 

"She's  coming  along  really 
well,"  said  Blues  coach  Kimin 
Kim  of  Ecerova'sperformance. 
"She  builds  on  her  experiences 
and  gets  more  confident  with 
every  tournament." 

The  Blues  men  finished  ninth 
out  of  1  Oteams  at  the  invitational, 
a  result  which  can  be  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  experience,  says 
Ki  m.  'The  men '  s  team  i  s  really 
struggling.  Many  of  our  wres- 
tlers are  totally  new  to  the  sport. 
They  cannot  compete  with  some 
of  the  powerhouses  from  the 
otherOntariouniversities." 

This  year's  Ontario  univer- 
sity competition  is  predicted  to 
be  one  of  the  toughest  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  does  not  look  as 
though  U  of  T  will  be  among  the 
medal  winners.  But  they  are  not 
giving  up  yet — they  are  a  hard 
worki  ng  team  who  will  keep  on 
fighting. 

TeresaRotrowski,  last  year's 
national  gold  medallist  in  the  57kg 
category,  is  leading  the  chal- 
lenge. She  did  not  compete  in 
the  tournament  in  at  Brock, 
choosing  instead  to  enter  an  in- 
ternational competition  in  the 
United  States.  Coming  in  sec- 
ond at  thecompetition  in  Wash- 
ington, E>C,  Piotrowski  inched 
closer  to  a  berth  in  the  Pan- 
American  games  to  be  held  in 
Winnipeg  early  next  year.  She 
will  continue  to  compete  for  a 
national  team  spot  at  the  Alberta 
Golden  Bear  Tournament  on 
Dec.  6. 

ZOE  FELLER 


Basketball  smoked  in  Sudbury 


Men's  and  women's  Blues 
schooled  by  Laurentian 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

This  past  weekend  was  probably 
one  the  U  of  T  men's  basketball 
team  would  like  to  forget. 

The  Blues  extended  their  sea- 
son-opening losing  streak  to  four 
games  with  two  more  defeats  on 
the  weekend.  They  lost  to  the  York 
Yeomen  72-59  on  Friday,  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  an  83-51  blowout 
defeat  to  the  Laurentian  Voyageurs 
up  in  Sudbury  on  Sunday. 

"1  knew  we  were  capable  of 
this,"  said  Blues  head  coach  Ken 
Olynyk  with  a  resigned  laugh. 

"T  fell  if  we  could  be  3-3  at 
Christmas  in  this  league,  that  would 
be  great,"  he  continued.  "It's  dis- 
appointing that  we're  not  in  a  bet- 


ter situation." 

The  Blues,  who  were  1 5-5  and 
second  in  the  Ontario  East  division 
last  season,  are  currently  dead  last 
with  their  record  of  0-4.  Olynyk 
thinks  his  team's  inability  to  play 
as  a  unit  in  the  early  going,  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  concentration,  have 
contributed  to  the  losing  results. 

When  asked  i  f  four  road  games 
to  begin  the  season  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  players, 
Olynyk  said  that  might  be  the  case. 

"You're  always  preparing  for 
the  national  championships  and 
ideally  you  want  to  be  road-tough, 
but  I  think  we've  become  road- 
weary  and  that's  a  tough  situation 
for  some  guys.  I  think  we' re  going 
to  be  very  happy  at  home,"  re- 
marked the  coach,  whose  team 


will  play  10  of  its  remaining  16 
games  in  the  friendly  confines  of 
the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 

This  weekend,  the  Blues  take 
on  the  Laval  Rouge  et  Or  and  the 
Bishop's  Gaiters,  who  are  cur-  ' 
rently  the  second-ranked  team  in 
the  nation. 

'They '  re  one  of  the  top  two  or 
three  teams  in  the  country  with- 
out adoubt,"  agreed  Olynyk.  "We 
have  to  make  sure  we're  ready  to 
take  the  chal  lenge  and  play  every 
second  of  the  game,  because  if 
we  lapse  for  two  minutes,  we're 
going  to  get  outscored  20-0." 

Like  their  male  colleagues,  the 
women's  basketball  Blues  were 
squashed  by  Laurentian,  losing  76- 
61.  They  were  more  fortunate 
against  York,  however,  winning 
handily  by  a  score  of  65-43. 

Despite  coming  away  from  the 
weekend  with  a  win,  U  of  T  head 
coach  Michele  Belanger  is  not 


point — certainly  not  Belanger. 

"I  expected  us  to  be  4-0  by  now 
and  we're  not,"  she  remarked. 
"We've  painted  ourselves  into  a 
corner — if  we  want  to  be  first  we 
'  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more 
games. 

"We're  hoping  to  get  back  on 
track.  We've  got  a  lot  of  great 
talent,  we've  got  a  great  back- 
court,  we've  got  good  size,  and 
we'  re  pretty  versati le,  but  we '  re 
,,  not  playing  our  strengths  at  all." 
any  more  games.  Despite  having  an  average 

-  head  coach  Michele  Belanger  record,  the  Blues  are  currently 

  ranked  fourth  in  the  national  top 

10.  They'll  look  to  justify  that  as 
they  also  host  Bishop' s  and  Laval 
this  weekend. 

Thedouble-headeragainst  Bish- 
op's  is  on  Friday  and  starts  at  6 
p.m. ,whilethe Laval  twin-bill  starts 
at  2  p.m.  on  Saturday.  Both  games 
are  at  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports 
Gym. 


happy  with  her  team's  play. 

"Wedidn'tplay  very  well  against 
Laurentian.  We  out  rebounded 
them,  forced  a  lot  of  turnovers  and 
scored  points  off  those  turnovers, 

"We've  painted 
ourselves  into  a  comer— 
if  we  want  to  be  first  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose 


but  wejust  couldn't  put  the  ball  in 
the  ocean,"  said  Belanger,  whose 
team  shot  a  paltry  27  percent  from 
the  fioor  on  Sunday.  "We  made 
life  harder  for  ourselves." 

With  the  weekend  split,  U  of  T 
continues  to  sit  at  .500  with  a  record 
of  2-2,  which  isn't  anywhere  any- 
one predicted  the  team  of  be  at  this 


The  Yanler  Cup:  where  was  everyone? 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

IF  you  watched  the  Vanier 
Cup  on  Saturday  the  blue  you 
saw  predominating  the 
SkyDome  stands  wasn't  a 
hugcnumberof  University  of 
British  Columbia  fans 
wearing  replica  jerseys  of 
their  favourite  team. 

The  blue  you  saw  was  the 
colour  of  the  seats  at  the 
'Dome,  which  meant  there  were 
a  lot  of  empty  ones.  Indeed,  only 
8, 1 84  people  attended  the  game, 
which  saw  the  British  Columbia 
Thunderbirds  claim  (he Cup  with 
a  39-23  victory  over  the  Ottawa 
Gee  Gees. 

The  low  turnout  is  actually  a 
bit  of  a  mystery.  In  last  year's 
'  Vanier  Cup,  no  Ontario  team 
participated,  as  the  two  teams 
featured  were  the  St.  Francis 
Xavier  X-Men  of  the  east 
coast,  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Huskies  (the  eventual  champs). 
In  that  game  however,  the 
attendance  was  more  than 
double  the  most  recent  figure, 
at  18,214. 

So  the  question  is,  why  was 
there  such  a  small  crowd? 


Tired  of  deep  fried  and 
greasy  fast  food? 

@y 


serves  Great  Wraps 


Krilled  iir|trTiit[ofiyou.using  only  the  very  best  fresh  ingredients. 
^  oN-SfTE  <^A<SC>  ^0«9% 

SATNT  <LrNMA\\oM  l^-oVl-S, 
TV'S  ANO 
^  A  11  SVeAVCfR.  So^MO  SVSTE\\- 


U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Volid 
receive  a  free  drink  with  any  Wrap  On 


328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  MSS  1W5 

(north  east  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spodino) 


^  Thiirtdny  In  ^nturllny 

Tel:  (416)  923-0323 

Foxed  orders  accepted... 

Fox: (416)  923-4489 

Email:  lnfp@wraptors.coin 

Logically,  there  should' ve 
been  at  least  as  many  people  at 
the  33rd  Vanier  Cup  as  there 
were  at  the  previous  one. 
Ottawa,  an  Ontario  university, 
was  finally  in  the  final  for  the 


<  0  p  I  n  t  0  n 


first  time  since  1980.  And 
undoubtedly.  Gee  Gees  fans 
comprised  most  of  the  Satur- 
day's crowd.  Does  that  mean 
most  of  last  year's  18,000  plus 
were  from  the  maritimes  (since 
St.  F.X.  is  clo.ser  to  Toronto)? 
No.  The  obvious  missing 


factor  at  the  game  Saturday  was 
local  support. 

But  of  course  that  shouldn't 
come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone, 
considering  how  little  people  in 
this  area  care  about  Canadian 
university  sports,  let  alone  just 
football. 

In  fact,  at  some  point  during 
the  game  when  it  was  still 
close,  some  media  figures  in  the 
SkyDome  press  box  weren't 
focusing  on  the  game  at  hand. 
Instead  they  were  commenting 
on  the  American  college 
football  game  between  Ohio 
Stale  and  Michigan  State  (are 
you  listening,  Jim  "Shaky" 
Hum?). 

If  the  Waterloo  Warriors,  who 
lost  to  Ottawa  in  the  semifinals. 


STOREWIDE  SALE. 


Friday,  Nov.  28th 

*does  not  apply  to  leather  jackets,  rings,  medical  and  textbooks, 
Computer  Shop  and  confectionery 


THE 


fCAMPUS 


Innis  College  I II  A  St  George  St  (416)  978-0805 
Mon  -Thurs  Sam  -  9pm  /  Fri  8am  -  6pm  /  Sat  10  am  -  5  pm 


had  played,  the  attendance 
would  probably  have  been  in  the 
high  20,000s.  Schools  like 
Waterioo,  Western,  Laurier,  and 
Queen's  always  bring  out  their 
fans  to  the  big  game.  The  tiniest 
crowd  when  one  of  these 
uni  versities  participated  in  the 
final  was  28,645  at  the  1992 
Vanier  Cup  when  the  Golden 
Gaels  won  it. 

There's  always  the  possibility 
of  rotating  the  game  around,  as 
the  CI  AU  has  now  done  with 
the  University  Cup,  moving  it 
from  Toronto  to  Saskatchewan 
this  year.  Or,  the  game  could  be 
held  in  the  stadium  of  the  team 


with  the  better  record,  to  ensure 
a  really  large  crowd  (unless 
you're  talking  about  the  U  of  T 
Varsity  Blues). 

But  the  CIAU  probably  won't 
do  any  of  these  things  since  it 
wants  two  things:  one,  a  stable 
venue  known  months  in 
advance,  and  two,  the  largest 
media — professional  media — 
centre  in  the  country  so  it  can 
give  lots  and  lots  of  coverage  to 
the  game. 

And  yet  the  end  result  is  still 
the  same,  as  only  fans  of  the 
two  teams  show  up,  while 
Toronlonians  stay  away  as  if  the 
game's  a  virus. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  QUEENSLAND 

The  Study  Abroad  programme  allows  .students  studying  in 
other  Uni\crsilies  or  other  Higher  Education  Institutions  to 
experience  Australia  intellectually  as  well  as  socially  f  or  1 
or  2  semesters. 

To  take  part  in  this  programme,  you  must  get  approval  from 
Nour  own  University  or  Institution  lor  the  subjects  that  you 
study  and  >t)u  have  to  study  a  minimum  of  3  subjects.  You 
have  a  choice  of  subjects  from  the  faculties  of  ARTS, 
SCIENCES,  EDUCATION,  BUSINESS,  COMMERCE, 
ENGINEERING  &  SURVEYING.  Courses  in  Journalism, 
Visual  Arts,  Theatre,  Music,  Acting,  Drama,  Primary 
Education,  Applied  Computer  Science,  Astrophysics, 
Biology;  Engineering  -  Electrical,  Electronic,  Mechalronic  etc. 

The  University  of  Southern  Queensland  (USQ)  is  based  in 
the  regional  city  of  Toowcxjmba,  90  minutes  diive  west  of 
the  Brisbane,  the  capital  city  of  the  state  of  Queensland. 
TtKnvtx)mba  has  been  twice  \  olcd  the  'best'  place  to  live  in 
Australia  and  has  one  of  the  lowest  costs  of  living  as  well. 

Accommodation:  You  can  liv  e  in  one  of  the  3  residential 
colleges  which  are  fully  furnished  with  meals  provided;  or 
\()U  can  Ii\c  in  flats  and  houses  that  arc  fully  furnished  or 
unfurnished  with  other  students;  or  you  can  live  with  an 
Au.stralian  family  as  a  paying  guest. 

For  f  urther  information  and  brcKhures.  please  contact: 


Mr  Jack  McMillan 
Epsilon  Education  Services 
106  English  Ivyway,  Willowdale,  OnUrio  M2H3M4 
Phone:  416  -  494  5129  Fax:  416  -  494  4586 


Thursday,  November  27,  1997 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  inciude  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Announcements 


BAH  A' I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'  i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


LGBTOUT 

Lesbians,  Gays,  BisexualsTransgendered 
of  U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for 
info:Social  events  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  coffee 
&  Fri.  social).  Support  groups.  Media 
Collective,  &  the  Queer  Resistance! 
Lgbout@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.canipuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/ 
kbout/ 


INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE 
BLACK  LEATHER  JACKET 

Size  medium,  heavy  weight,  brand  new- 
won  in  contest,  best  otTer.  Call  (4 1 6)  22 1  - 
5842  box  #2. 


COMPUTER  LASER  $695 

Digital  486  Computer,  IBM  VGA  colour 
monitor  and  Epson  GQ  3  500  laser  printer 
with  extra  toner  cartridges,  mouse, 
software $695.  Call  905-567-9707. 


U.  of  T.  ALPINE  SKI  TEAM 

Thisyear'steam  is  looking  for  experienced 
racers.  Anyone  interested  email  at 
dave.walker®utoronto.ca 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW 
YEARS!! 
Travel  FREE  by  organizing  small  groups 
to  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and 
Mexico.  We  also  have  great  Ski  trips! 
Call  BREAKAWAY  TOURS  %  416- 
974-9774.  Ext.  3 1 0  forFREEpromo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 

EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebrating  tenth  anniversary! ! !  Montreal, 
NYC.  New  Orleans...  Call  (416)928- 
3227  or  1-800-465- 1532. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  IN  KOREA 

Through  Goal  Recruiting.  Airfare, 
accommodations  provided.  Call  4 1 6-696- 
2344,  www.goalasia.com  Or  check  your 
Student  Placement  Centre. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  for  GM  AT,  LSAT, 
MCAT.  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  elementary  school  aged 
children.  Activities  such  as  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc. . . ,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials;  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"TODAY:  4 16-630-5282. 


Miscellaneous 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removable  disk  drive  2  GB+  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SSAE  to:  FUTURA1,B0X 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 


PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

For  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians.  Fast,  easy, 
painless.  100%sterile.  Student  discount. 
Free  consultation.  Body  waxing  available. 
Highly  qualified,  certified  electrologist/ 
aesthetician.  Medical  Arts  Building,  170 
St.  George  St.,  Ste.  #922.  Universal 
Clinic  of  Electrolysis.  96 1  -8464. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357. 
1 033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, #700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's  964- 1714. 

WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expert  editing.  Excellentcredentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 

GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
ad  justable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757.  

DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 
MEANINGLESS  AND  EMPTY? 

Toronto  Alliance  Church  -  A  Place  to 
Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet  God!  Sundays 
-  250  Manning  Ave.  703-82 1 1 . 

ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  «& 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bringyourresearch  and  we'll  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  I  Oc/  word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 

TRAVEL  AND  TEACH 
ENGLISH 

In  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Europe. 
International  TESOL  Training  Centre 
offers  internationally  accredited  25  hour 
intensive  course  (eve/wknd.)  qualifying 
you  toteach  English  abroad.  Next  Toronto 
course  Dec.  3  to  7  1997.  Graduates 
teaching  worldwide.  We  connect  you 
with  jobs.  1-800-344-6579.  Member 
BBB.   . 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
ex£erienc^^at^Ann^41^^W 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math.  Math.  Analysis,MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:4863908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis.  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C)  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  smal  1  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Avai  lable  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro(«>idirect.com 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

On  campusPREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or' 
learnfMjprep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  960-9679. 


LEARN  ENGLISH 

Canadian  born  Certified  English  teacher. 
Teaching  individuals  or  small  groups. 
Downtown.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Erie 
at  4 16-968-9849  for  details. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations. 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qual  ified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral ). 
(416)532-3117. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  orothermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the 'jump  start' 
youneed.TEL(4I6)532-31I7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices. 
Convenientcampus location.  Foramazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


FRENCH  TUTOR  FROM 
PARIS,  FRANCE 

Improve  your  language  skills  reasonable 
rates/student  specials.  Call  920-6967. 


MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCHOOL 
BOUND? 

2.91  G.  P. A.  required  for  New  York 
medical  school! 

2.77  G.  P.  A.  required  for  San  Francisco 
dental  school! 

To  receive  FREE  information  about 
opportunities  for  Canadian  Students  in  the 
U.  S.,  send:  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  GET  ME  IN!  Station  R.  25 
Cantertrot  Court,  Thomhill.  Ontario.  L4J- 
7X7. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189.   


Word 
Processing 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543CollegeStreet(WestofEuclid). 
LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typew  riter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St. 
Joseph'sSt..#225Toronto(966-2539)or 
3  Brimley  Rd,  #  404  Scarborough.  (267- 
2433). 


FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  qual  ity  serv  ice  for  only  $  1 . 50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Chery  l  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


Say  it  in  the  classifieds.  In  the 
Varsity  Classifieds! 

979-2856 
For  more  info. 


Events  Calendar 


Thiir.  Nov.  27 

FAIRGROUNDS  -  A  coffeehouse  for  justice  (<?  Diabolo's,  University  College   @7  pm.  $3  donation.  An  evening  of  music,  art  exhibits, 
poetry,  performance,  theatre.   •WARNING!   May  contain  social  conscience 

GLOBALIZATION  -  Tlie  case  for  linking  Human  Rights  and  Trade  by  tlie  Hon  Ed  BroadbenI  Innis  Town  Hall,  Innis  College  (U  of  T).St  George  St  (at  Sussex  Ave  ). 
Call  for  info  :  Science  for  Peace-(416)  978-3606  (Thurs.  &  Fn.)  Project  Plougl)shares-(519)  888-6541  (Mon  -Fn  ) 

Mon.  Dec.  I 

U  of  T  SEXUAL  EDUCATION  AND  PEER  COUNSELLING  CENTRE  -  "Approaching  Zero"  A  presentation  (with  slides)  by  visual  aitisi  Stephan  Andrews, 
cominemoraring  World  Aids  Day.  Walden  Rm  University  College  Union  (79  Si  George  St )  7:30  pm  -  9:30  pm.  FREE 

JEWISH  ART  WANTED  -  Jewish  Campus  Services  is  looking  for  Jewish  University  &  College  student  artists  to  display  work  for  festival.  Mar  I  & 
2  Proposal  Deadline:  Dec  1,  1997    For  more  details  call  661-8925 

Ti/es.  Dec.  2 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2-5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1-5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St 

HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music   A  Rememberance  Day  Special.  12:00  p  m  ,  Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle  FREE. 

Thurs.  Dec.  4 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  jom  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30  p  m  .  Pendarves  Room,  International  Student's  Centre. 
33  St.  George  St. 

Fri.  Dec.  5 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday)  Learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m..  International  Students 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 
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Swim  teams  fulfill  expectations 
at  Ontario  Invitational 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

When  you '  re  a  swimmer  at  U  of  T 
the  issue  isn't  whether  you  win 
your  races,  but  by  how  much  and 
over  whom. 

Last  Saturday  when  the  U  of  T 
swim  teams  hosted  the  Ontario 
Invitational,  the  men  posted  a  big 
victory  in  a  field  of  1 7  schools.  The 
women  didn' t  do  too  shabbi  1  y  them- 
selves,  taking  second  place. 

"Swimming  is  a  predictable 
sport,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Byron  MacDonaid.  "You  know 
how  things  stack  up  and  itdoesn't 
change  dramatically.  This  meet 
was  a  fairly  good  indicator  of 
where  we'll  end  up." 

The  men's  team  finished  the 
meet  with  a  whopping  525.5  points, 
1 30.5  betterthan  the  second-place 
Laurentian  Voyageurs,  who  edged 
the  perennial  favourites  from 
McMaster  by  two  points. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  several 
Blues.  Second-year  veteran  Bobby 
Hayes  set  meet  records  of  55.37 
seconds  in  the  1 00m  butterfly  and 
26.20  in  the  50m  backstroke.  Adam 
Peacey,  who  shared  team  rookie- 
of-the-year  honours  last  year  with 
Hayes,  was  not  outdone  as  he  won 
the400m  individual  medley.  Vet- 
eran Rob  Sampson  accomplished 
Toronto's  other  first  place-finish 
inthe200mbutlerny. 

"We  are  very  excited  about  the 
men's  team.  The  depth  on  the 
men'steamisthebestsince  1986," 
said  MacDonaid,  whose  team  won 


The  Blues  men,  ranked  second  in  the  nation,  came  out  on  top  at  this  weekend's 
invitational.  else  knudsen/varsity 


the  national  title  that  year. 

While  the  women  did  not  win 
their  half  of  the  meet,  they  cer- 
tainly pulled  in  more  than  their 
share  of  individual  wins  with  eight 
golds  in  the  16  categories.  As  a 
team,  they  accurnulated477  points. 
McMaster,  buoyed  by  the  return 
ofOlympic  swimmer  Joanne  Ma- 
lar and  five  new  top  prospects, 
won  the  meet  with  541  points. 

Last  year's  ClAU  and  U  of  T 
athlete-of-the-year,  Julie  Howard 
battled  to  a  win  in  the  5Gm  butler- 


fly  despi  le  bei  ng  pi  agued  by  a  knee 
injury.  Jennifer  Button,  last  year's 
top  rookie  in  the  province,  picked 
up  where  she  left  off  by  winning 
the  200m  buttcrlly  and  200m  free- 
style and  .setting  a  meet  record  of 
2.22.20tolakc  the  200m  individual 
medley. 

Liz  Warden,  the  hands-on  fa- 
vourite for  1 997-98  rookie-of-thc- 
year,  pulled  off  wins  in  the  50m 
and  2(X)m  breaststroke.  Veteran 
stalwarts  Peg  Corkum  and 
Michelle  Kill  ins  won  the 800m  free- 


style and  400m  IM  respectively. 

The  invitational  was  the  last 
leaguecompetition  the  Blues  will 
see  this  year.  In  January,  they 
resume  their  schedule  with  a  meet 
against  Laurentian  and  Brock  and 
then  the  highly-anticipated  show- 
down versus  McMaster. 

In  the  most  recent  version  of 
iheCIAU  national  top  lOrankings, 
the  men's  Blues  are  second,  while 
the  women,  who  are  the  defending 
national  champions,  arc  third. 


Locker  room  shuffle  faces  catch-22 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 


DAMNED  if  they  do  and 
damned  if  they  don't,  the 
powers-that-bc  at  this 
university  have  decided  that  the 
locker  room  renovation  project  at 
the  Athletic  Centre  is  going  to 
happen.  On  one  hand  the  project 
has  long  been  called  for  and  is 
desperately  needed,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  funding  is 
dubious  at  best  and  illegal  at 
worst. 

Last  year  the  project, 
approved  by  DAR  Council, 
was  given  the  thumbs  down 
by  the  Council  on  Student 
Services  (COSS),  but  the  deal 
went  ahead  to  Governing 
Council  and  will  go  through 
anyway.  For  AC  users  this  is 
good  news,  but  for  students  it  is 
bad  news.  Something  had  to  give 
in  order  for  the  AC  to  get  and 
COSS  lost  out.  COSS,  which 
was  setup  to  give  students  a  say 
in  ancillary  fees,  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  lip-service. 
Perception  and  practice  diverge 
about  this.  Essentially  the 
effectiveness  and  authority  of 
COSS,  not  to  mention  the 
concept  of  student  input  on 
issues  that  count,  was  sacrificed 


to  give  this  project  the  funding 
that  it  needed,  and  that  could 
signify  mega-problems  down  the 
line  for  other  campus  issues. 

But  make  no  mistake,  this 
project  has  to  happen  and  soon. 
The  locker  room  situation  must 
be  solved  and  treated  as  a  top 
priority.  Despite  the  fact  that 
women's  involvement  in  the 
Benson  Building  predates  the 


<  0  p  I  n  I  0  n 


men' s  by  nearly  20  years, 
women  are  second-class  citizens 
in  what  was  their  sports  facility. 
The  building  designs  and  some 
of  the  retrograde  innovations  in 
the  locker  rooms  such  as  the 
hair-dryer  rooms  and  ankle 
bathing  stalls  are  from  a 
mentality  long  dead.  Even  the 
very  size  of  their  locker  room 
versus  the  massive  expanse  that 
was  built  for  men  when  the 
facility  became  the  Athletic 
Centre  in  1977,  shows  that 
women's  involvement  in  physical 
activity  was  given  secondary 
status.  Facilities  for  the  women 


are  half  the  size  and  a  fraction 
of  the  quality  of  what  the  men 
have  at  theirdisposal.  The 
contrast  is  stunning. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  DAR 
Council  voted  that  if  renovations 
didn't  happen  within  a  suitable 
time  frame  then  the  "big 
switch" — having  the  men  and 
women  swap  locker  rooms — 
would  occur.  This  is  no  solution. 
Aside  from  the  row  of  urinals 
that  would  be  ridiculous  as  plant- 
holders,  the  men's  locker  room 
is  no  Shangri-La  either.  The 
mini-lockerettes  are  woefully 
inadequate  for  storing  a  jacket, 
let  alone  books  and  clothes. 
Wide-open  shower  stalls  which 
cater  more  to  exhibitionists  than 
the  intimidated  and  self- 
conscious  would  not  work  for 
women. 

As  for  moving  the  men  into 
the  women's  space,  no  one 


could  blame  them  for  not  being 
enthusiastic.  If  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  one  then  one  could 
hardly  expect  the  other  to  be 
content.  Both  deserve  better. 

The  proposal  put  forth  by 
DAR  Council  to  renovate  the 
current  facility  at  a  revised  cost 
of  $  1 .2  million  is  being  done  in 
the  name  of  students  and  for 
everyone's  benefit.  True 
enough,  it  is  not  a  luxury  but  an 
important  step  needed  to  bring 
the  current  facility  into  the  next 
century.  The  underlying  aim  to 
correct  a  gender  equity  gap  that 
never  should  have  happened  is 
commendable. 

But  it  never  should  have 
proceeded  without  the  satisfac- 
tion of  COSS.  Perhaps  it  is  loo 
late  to  change  anything  about 
this  now,  but  one  can  only  hope 
that  future  renovationsdon't 
follow  this  precedent. 


visit  www.varsity.uforoiif  o*€Ci 


BODY  NUTRITION 


3D  Grosvenor  St. 
Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA 
(416)  923-7489 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


^our  neigfiSourfLOod 
heaith  food  store 
zvitfi  tfie  Sest  prices  in  toivn. 

We  offer friendCijj  fieCffuC  sewice  and  a 
great  setection  of  quality  products 


'zntarmns 
'  fierSs  /  spices 
» organic  grain 


-  including - 

•  cosmetics 

•  fteaitfuf  snac^ 

•  nuts  /  breads  / juices 


•  fumeopat/iic  remedies 

•  organic  cfieeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spadina)  925-8102 


SPORT 


Badminton  crowns  Queen's 
for  weekend  sweep 

In  a  very  close  match,  the  U  of  T  badminton  Blues  beat  the  first- 
place  Queen ' s  Golden  Gael s  to  deli  ver  a  warni ng  blow  before  the 
winterbreak.  They  also  beat  all  theothereastemOntariouniversity 
teams  in  the  sectional  tournament  hosted  by  the  Gaels  last  week- 
end. 

As  the  second-seeded  team  in  the  competition,  the  Blues  played 
Queen's  last.  Both  teams  were  undefeated  throughout  the  week- 
end. The  Blues  fought  especially  hard  to  win  their  match  against 
Ottawa  after  it  had  all  come  down  to  one  game:  the  third  women' s 
singles  match.  Andrea  Hui,  normally  a  doubles  player,  was  a  last- 
minute  substitute  inthat  match  and  fought  valiantly  to  win  by  a  score 
of  two  games  to  one. 

Against  Queen' s,  thi  ngs  went  more  to  plan .  The  Blues  men  were 
visibly  stronger  and  won  all  of  their  matches,  while  the  Queen' s 
women  cleaned  up  and  took  all  the  points  from  their  gaines.  This 
set  the  stage  for  the  deciding  mixed  doubles'  match.  This  was  the 
tlrstcompetitive  match  forBlues  pair,  Karen  Wong  and  Nhanphong 
Trieu,buttbey  came  throughinstyle,  comprehensively  beating  their 
opponents  from  Queen's  15-7, 15-3. 

Although  the  team  is  currently  third  in  the  standings.  Blues  coach 
Andrew  Deane  doesn't  expect  them  to  be  there  for  long.  "We  lost 
to  the  second  place  team.  Western,  as  we  didn' t  field  our  strongest 
side,"  he  said.  "That '  s  not  goi  ng  to  happen  again.  Western  may  be 
ahead  now ,  but  they '  re  not  going  to  be  for  long.  We"  1 1  be  in  the  fmal  s 
for  sure." 

The  badminton  team  resumes  league  competition  after  the 
winter  holiday. 

ZOE  FELLER 

Short  shorts:  Synchro  swimming's  Christa  Johnson  placed 
fourth  in  the  novice  figures  event  at  the  season-opening  meet  last 
Sunday  at  Western. . .  Rugby's  Mar lene  Donaldson  was  named 
as  an  Ontario  league  all-star  at  the  centre  position. 

Shorts  continued  on  page  14 

Blue  and  white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Nov.  23 
THURSDAY 

HOCKEY :  women  -  at  Guelph.  7.45  p.m. ;  men  -  at  York,  7:30  p.  m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  York  at  Athletic  Centre  Sports 
Gym,  8  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

B ASiCETB  ALL:  vs.  Bishop's  at  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym, 
women  at  6  p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 

SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  vs.  Laval  at  Athletic  Centre 
Olympic  Pool,  5:30  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

BASKETBALL:  vs.  Laval  at  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym, 
women  at  2  p.m.,  men  at  4  p.m. 

HOCKEY:  men  -  at  Laurentian,  2  p.m.;  women  -  vs.  Concon 
BrownCoUege.timeTBA 


Special  Student  Advance 

Tickets  $15  pp  (Regulat  Price  S30°°l 

Show  &  Prizes 
8:30  p.m. 

Dinner,  Sliow  &  Prizes 

$35  pp  (Regular  Price  S60M) 

6:30  p.m.  (iiniteiiK»i«) 

YtiK  YUK'S  COMEDY  CLUB 

^  2335  Yonge  St.  ,ivi>»>.^>«h..«.m 


Tickets  available  through  "««'4<-»*^» 
Call  (416)  870-8000 


AJI  proceeds  to: 
,The  Medical  Society 
,  University  of  Toronto 


freatDooi'to:  Evei>TicketWnsaGift! 
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Bronf  mans  donate  amidst  tax  scandal 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


A  soon-to-be-announced  donation  to  U 
of  T  is  being  overshadowed  by  a  messy 
tax  scandal  which  saw  $2.2  billion  in 
family  trust  funds  connected  to  the  donor 
leave  Canada  untaxed. 

Seagram  co-chair  Charles  Bronfman 
and  wife  Andrea  will  take  centre  stage 
on  Wednesday  when  their  gift  of  $2 
million  to  the  university  becomes  official. 
But  just  last  week,  members  of  the 
Bronfman  family  who  control  distilling 
giant  Seagram  were  also  the  central 
figures  in  a  federal  court  room  in  To- 
ronto. 

Spectators  in  the  court  room  heard  the 
lawyers  representing  an  average  Cana- 
dian taxpayer  tell  a  tale  about  a  1991 
advance  tax  ruling  which  allowed  family 
trusts  totaling  $2.2  billion  belonging  to  the 


Seae  ram  branch  of  the  Bronfman  tamily 
move  to  the  United  States  tax-free. 

The  legality  of  Revenue  Canada's 
ruling  is  being  challenged  by  George 
Harris,  an  ordinary  taxpayer. 

iLis  estimated  that  the  federal  coffers 
lost  approximately  $750  million  in  rev- 
enue as  a  result  of  the  contested  ruling. 

"We  treat  [the  Bronfmans]  as  objects 
deserving  our  affection  when  what  we 
should  be  doing  is  just  make  them  pay  their 
fair  share  of  tax,"  said  Neil  Brooks,  a  tax 
law  specialist  and  one  of  the  lawyers 
representing  Harris.  He  is  joined  by  Arne 
Peltz,  one  of  the  country '  s  foremost  public 
interest  law  experts. 

The  case,  dubbed  'Chasing  the 
Bronfman  billions,'  got  kicked  off  over  a 
year  ago  when  Canada's  Auditor  Gen- 
eral publicly  criticized  the  1991  advance 
tax  ruling  in  his  May  1996  report.  The 
Auditor  General  argued  that  the  ruling 


"may  have  circumvented  the  intent  of  the 
law"  and  allowed  the  family  trusts  to  be 
transfered  to  the  US  without  payingany 
taxes. 

Within  a  week.  Globe  and  Mail  re- 
porter Alan  Freeman  positively  identified 
the  trusts  in  question  as  belonging  to  the 
Seagram  branch  of  the  Bronfman  fam- 
ily. 

"I  know  100  per  cent  it's  them,"  ad- 
mitted a  federal  government  employee  to 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Last  week,  Harris,  former  co-chair  of 
CHOICES,  the  Winnipeg  based  social 
justice  coalition  that  took  on  the  tax 
loophole  case,  got  his  day  in  court.  The 
judge  has  yet  to  make  a  ruling  after 
hearing  the  argument  from  Revenue 
Canada's  lawyer  and  Harris'  lawyers. 

Anne  Baril,  spokesperson  forCharles 
Bronfman,  says  the  court  case  is  of  no 
significance  to  the  upcoming  donation. 


Start  studying!  Exams  begin  soon. 


LUISA  SALERNO/VARSITY 


U  of  T  backtracks  on  Munk  contract 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


THE  ability  to  strike  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  preserving  univer- 
sity autonomy  and  meeting  the  de- 
sires of  private  sector  friends  is  becoming 
the  key  test  of  administrative  integrity  in 
an  age  of  fundraising  mania. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  these 
tensions  have  been  highlighted  by  admin- 
istrative fumblingsover 
the  strings  attached  to 
a  recently  announced 
$6.4  million  donation 
from  businessman  Pe- 
ter Munk  to  the  centre 
for  international  stud- 


Last  week,  university  administrators 
met  with  community  backlash  when  fac- 
ulty spokespeople  announced  that  aca- 
demic freedom  was  threatened  by  the 
gift'sconditions. 

Although  the  donor  agreement  was 
signed  almost  two  years  ago,  it  was  only 
recently  reviewed  by  faculty  after  being 
obtained  by  the  Varsity  under  the  univer- 
sity's  Access  to  Information  policy. 

Facing  a  fury  of  concern,  administra- 
tors have  made  speedy  and  sweeping 
changes  to  the  contractual  agreement 
with  Munk  and  his  two  companies,  Barrick 


University  falters  in  fundraising  balancing  act 

Gold  and  Horsham. 

Permission  to  modify  the  agreement 
was  swiftly  granted  by  Munk,  who  re- 
acted with  distress  to  public  criticism  in- 
ferring he  and  Barrick  Gold  would  be 
exercising  undue  influence  over  U  of  T' s 
international  studies. 

"Some  have  recently  cast  a  deliber- 
ately misleading  interpretation  on  selected 
clauses  of  our  [agreement].  Let  no  one 
misconstrue  the  intent  of  our  commit- 
ment!" exclaimed 
Munk  in  a  letter  to  U 
of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  dated  Nov. 
27,1997. 

He  then  grants 
P  university  officials  free 
reign  tochange  the  agreement,  in  keeping 
with  his  original  intent  to  simply  provide 
funding  for  the  construction  of  the  centre. 

"If  a  faculty  member  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  their  wildest  imagination 
thought  Peter  Munk  had  aij  interest  in 
interfering  with  academic  matters  at  the 
university  then  they  should  have  that 
thought  put  to  rest,"  explained  Vince  Borg, 
Munk' s  spokesperson  and  vice-president 


the  university  was  legally  compelled  to 
meet  over  the  gift's  ten  year  pay-off 
period. 

Academics  felt  that  since  installments 
of  the  $6.4  million  could  stop  flowing  if 
these  conditions  were  not  met,  the  donor 
effectively  had  too  much  influence  over 
international  studies  at  U  of  T. 


public  affairs  at  Barrick  Gold. 

Cutting  the  strings 

Changes  to  the  agreement  include  the 
removal  of  three  contentious  conditions 


Hasta  ia  vista  numaro  una 

One  condition  set  up  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Studies,  an  academic  body  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  across  the 
university  which  have  majorteaching  and 
research  programs  in  areas  related  to 
international  studies. 

Its  role  was  defined  as  an  academic 
body  which  would  share  information,  co- 
ordinate activities  and  initiate  new  pro- 
grams in  international  studies. 

But  the  council  is  no  longer  defined 
under  the  list  of  donor' s  conditions.  Plans 
for  academic  structure  are  now  found 
described  in  a  1 995  administrative  report 
on  international  studies  attached  to  the 
agreement. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  was  put  as  a 
condition,"  said  U  of  T  provost  Adel 
Sedra,  when  asked  why  the  mandate  of  an 
academic  council  had  been  defined  under 
the  conditions  set  out  by  a  donor  financing 
the  construction  of  a  university  centre. 

•  please  see  Faculty,  page  8 


"This  has  no  relevance,"  said  Baril, 
adding  that  she  would  not  comment  on 
the  family's  link  to  the  trust  funds.  "We 
don' t  comment  on  assumption." 

In  addition  to  being  identified  by  a 
federal  government  employee  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  the  Montreal-based 
Bronfmans  were  personally  named  in  1 8 
of  the  1 1 2  headlines  which  appeared  in 
the  mainstream  press  last  year  about  the 
tax  scandal. 

Jon  Dellandrea,  U  of  T's  chief  devel- 
opment officer,  says  it's  unfair  to  bring 
up  the  tax  scandal. 

"You  run  the  risk  when  the  courts 
have  not  spoken,"  he  said.  "And  you 
offend  a  very  good  friend  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

"It's  purely  speculative,"  Dellandrea 
added  about  the  absence  of  a  court  rul- 
ing  

•  Please  see  Seagram,  page  3 

Misquote 
angers 
students 

Paper  reports  death 

threats  made  to 
university  president 

BY  NEVIN  THOMPSON 

VICTORIA  (CUP)— Students  attheUni- 
versi  ty  of  V  ic  tori  a  are  concerned  about  an 
erroneous  newspaper  account  of  a  cam- 
pus demonstration  which  reported  that  a 
student  leader  led  1 ,000  students  in  chant- 
ing death  threats  against  the  school's 
president. 

A  news  article  and  editorial,  both  writ- 
ten by  David  Lennam,  newseditor  of  the 
Oak  Bay  News,  reported  that  students 
shouted  "Kill  Dr.  Strong"  during  the  No- 
vember rally  protesting  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  education  at  the  university. 

The  students  were  in  fact  chanting  "Bill 
Dr.  Strong"  at  the  protest. 

"I  think  [Mr.  Lennam]  has  an  obligation 
to  his  readers  to  get  the  facts  straight 
before  he  reports  anything,"  Anita 
Zaenker,  the  student  leader  named  in  the 
paper,  said.  "This  is  defamation  of  my 
character,  and  more  importantly ,  thechar- 
acterof  the  [Uof  V]  Students'  Society." 

The  story  appeared  after  an  estimated 
1 ,000  students  staged  a  noisy,  but  peace- 
ful protest  in  front  of  the  school's  library 
on  Nov.  5.  Students  started  chanting  "Bill 
Dr.  Strong"  after  fourth-year  pol  itical  sci- 
ence major 

Rebecca  Whitley  addressed  the  crowd. 

Whitley  told  the  crowd  that  six  of  the 
eight  political  science  courses  she  had 
registered  for  over  the  summer  had  been 
cancelled  in  September  and  vowed  that  i  f 
she  were  forced  to  remain  for  another 
year  at  U  Vic  she  would  "Bill  Dr.  Strong." 

"The  Oak  Bay  News  interpretation  of 
the  story  is  very  unfortunate  as  it  distracts 
from  the  important  issues  the  students 
were  raisi  ng,"  Bruce  Ki  Ipatrick,  di  rectorof 
communications  at  U  Vic  said,  alluding  to 
the  recentfunding  cuts  to  universities. 

UVic  president  David  Strong  has  ac- 
cepted Zaenker' s  assurances  that  the 
protest  was  peaceful,  according  to 
Kilpatrick. 

The  UVic  student  union  plans  to  regis- 
ter acomplaint  with  the  B.C.  Press  Coun- 
cil after  consulting  with  its  lawyer,  says 
Zaenker. 

WhileLennam  acknowledged  concerns 
with  the  way  he  covered  the  story,  he  has 
refused  to  comment  until  officially  con-, 
tacted  by  the  UVic  student  union. 

The  Martlet 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 


SPECIAL  EVENTS... 


Call  978-2452 


For  Information  on  events,  programmes  and  facilities,  check  The  Hart  House  Website: 
www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 

A  Festive  Eve  -  A  celebration  of  the  season.  Carols  and  refrestiments.  Wed.  Dec.  3  at  7:30pm 
in  ttie  Great  Hall.  Children  and  guests  weicome. 

Sunday  Concert  -  Distinguished  Russian  pianist,  Alexander  Tselyakov  performs  on  Dec.  7 
at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE  ADMISSION.  ALL  WELCOME. 
A  Magnificent  Winter  Celebration  -  Presented  by  Melva  Treffinger  Graham  and  the  Hart 
House  Singers  and  featuring  Pergolesi's  Magnificat  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Ceremony  of 
Carols.  Accompanist  -  Alexander  Kats.  Sun.  Dec.  7  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  A  reception 
will  follow  in  the  East  Common  Room.  FREE  ADMISSION.  ALL  WELCOME. 


ART**. 


Call  978-8398 


IZ  The  Justlno  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  Jason  Schwartz,  'The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us;  Poitroits 

JC  of  Holocaust  Sun/ivors.'  To  Dec.  1 1 . 

X  The  Arbor  Room  ■  'Glimpse'  by  Heidi  May.  To  Dec.  6. 

Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Dec.  5,  the 
T5  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble,  with  leader,  Josh  Grossman.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 


<LUBf  &  COMMITTEES.*. 


Call  978-2452 


£ 


£ 


£ 
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ar 


Archery  Club  -  Members  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  5pm  in  the  Range. 
Questions?  Coll  978-2446. 

Bridge  ■  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6:30pm  in  the  Map  Room.  Call  978-2446  for  info. 
Camera  Club  is  holding  its  76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart 
House.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  February  28th,  1 2  noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the 
Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open  to  all  members  of  Hart  House. 

Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room. 
Call  978-5363  for  info. 

Diplomacy  Club  -  Diplomacy  headquarters  is  in  the  Map  Room.  New  members  are  always 
welcome.  Best  times  to  ploy  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game 
requests  inside  the  Diplomacy  Board. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  now  accepting 
manuscripts.  Entry  rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is 
Fri.  Jan,  30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362.  S 
Hart  House  Farm  -  Resen/e  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Coledon  ^ 
Hills.  Are  you  interested  in  helping  at  a  Work  Day  at  The  Farm  on  Mon.  Dec.  1 5?  Call  J 
978-4733.  ' 
Investment  Club  -  Trader's  Circle  meets  again  in  January.  Visit  the  Investment  Club's  website:  ■ 
wvi/w.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/hhic  ■ 
The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poetry,  ■ 
prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  ■ 
the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Please  submit  material  with  a  completed  entry  form,  to  the  Hall  ■ 
Porter  at  Hart  House  by  Fri.  Jon.  1 6,  1 998.  Coll  978-5362  for  info.  J 
The  1 6th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and  ■ 
senior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  ; 
Desk.  The  deadline  for  entnes  is  Fri.  Jan.  1 6,  1 998.  Coll  978-5362  for  info.  _ 
Record  Room  ■  With  over  3500  albums  and  1 75  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  7:00am  j 
to  midnight.  To  become  a  member  (for  free!),  come  to  Record  Room  A  on  Tuesdays  at  | 
1 :30  pm  or  Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 0  pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientation  tour.  • 

■ 

ATHLETICS...  CALL  978-2447  ; 

Christmas  Holiday  Hours  ■  Full  schedule  of  facility  hours  for  Dec.  20,  1 997 -Jon.  4,  1 998  | 

is  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Athletics  Reception  and  the  Porters'  Desk  area.  | 
Personal  Training  -  Hove  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness  goals. 

Fees  range  from  $30  to  $42/hour  for  multiple  sessions.  Perfect  gift  for  a  loved  one.  j 
Fitness  Assessment  -  The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  Make  an 

appointment  with  a  certified  staff  member  by  calling  978-2447.  I 

Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am,  1 1  am-2pm  ' 

and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm.  I 

Fitness  Class  Schedule  -  a  revised  schedule  of  28  classes  pr  week,  from  Dec.  8-21  will  ' 

be  available  for  pick  up  of  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Athletics  Reception  Desk  and  ] 

the  Porters'  Desk  area.  I 

Athletics  Winter  Programme  Guide  -  Will  be  available  for  pick  up  before  the  holiday  period,  i 

Registration  begins  Tuesday,  Jan.  6  at  9am.  ; 
Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the 
AthleticsReception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

HART  HOUSE 
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Robarts  commons 
now  Scotiabank's 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Thie  Information  Commons  at 
Robart's  Library  has  just  been 
renamed  after  Scotiabank  in  hon- 
our of  its  $2  million  gift  to  the  high- 
tech centre. 

The  gi  ft,  made  publiclast  Thurs- 
day, will  allow  the  library  to  ex- 
pand its  electronic  services  and 
resources  centre.  The  number  of 
workstations  will  double  to  1 60  at 
Robarts  and  100  new  workstations 
will  added  be  in  the  Medical  and 
Engineering  libraries. 

"It's  a  large  infusion  of  funds 
which  will  really  help  the  student 
line-ups,"  said  Carol  Moore,  chief 
librarian  at  Robarts,  about  the  new 
Scotiabank  InformationCommons. 

"The  naming  is  a  recognition  of 
the  gift.  That's  all  they  get,  beyond 
the  personal  satisfaction,"  she 
added  about  Scotiabank's $2  mil- 
lion addition  to  the  $5  million  al- 
ready spent  by  the  university  on 
the  project  to  date. 

'This  is  about  supportingexcel- 
lence  in  education  and  supporting 
a  leading  world-class  library,"  said 
Scotiabank  spokesperson  Diane 
Flanagan.  "It's  something  that  is 
an  important  tool  for  students — to 
have  access  to  the  latest  and  great- 
est information. 

"It's  about  supporti  ng  something 
that  is  leading  edge.  It's  not  about 
marketing  to  students,"  added 
Ranagan. 

Some  users  were  thrilled  by  the 
news. 

"It's  good  because  I  don' t  have 
a  computer  at  home.  I  can  do 
everything  here,"  said  second  year 
biology  student  Chuthamat 
Atnasco  about  the  pendingexpan- 
sion  of  the  electronic  centre. 

Expansion  plans  include  an 
imagingcentre,  which  will  incor- 
porate high-speed,  high-resolution 
scanning  devices  to  capture  visual 
and  aural  materials. 

"I'm  not  negative  towards  ad- 
vertising, as  long  as  there' s  a  ben- 
efit," said  recent  graduate  and  fre- 


MATIONI  COMMONS. 


Info  Commons  renamed  after  Scotiabank,  but  stili  paid 
for  by  you.  dorsa  jabbari/varsity 


quent  user  Paul  Yacht  about  the 
new  Scotiabank  centre,  "as  long 
as  it  does  something  good." 

Moore  says  students  should  be 
thrilled  forthe  gift. 

"People  often  take  library  and 
free  access  to  information  for 
granted.  The  idea  that  the  private 
sector  is  willing  to  contribute  to 
this  free  access  is  really  signifi- 
cant," she  said.  "We  don' t  want  to 
charge  people." 

But  Serena  Nadir,  a  second  year 
political  science  student,  says  it's 
too  easy  to  forget  that  every  U  of 
T  student  has  already  paid  for  this 
service  through  their  tuition  fees — 
in  this  case,  $5  million  of  the  uni- 
versity'sown  funds. 

"A  chunk  of  it  is  from  public 
funds,  but  Scotiabank  gets  to  use  it 
fortheir  advantage,"  she  said,  add- 
ing renaming  parts  of  the  univer- 
sity changes  the  basic  landscape 
and  culture  of  the  institution. 

"It's  naive  to  think  that  chang- 
ing a  name  to  a  bank  or  a  corpora- 
lion  doesn't  affect  .how  people 
view  the  university  or  what  kind  of 
stuff  is  taught  here,"  said  Nadir. 

Walter  Stewart,  a  1953  alumnus 


of  U  of  T  and  author  of  the  1 997 
book  Bank  Heist:  How  our  Fi- 
nancial Giants  are  Costing  you 
Money,  says  public  universities 
should  be  careful  about  opening  its 
doors  so  willingly. 

"Banks  are  large,  aggressive 
institutions  who  run  an  oligapoly," 
he  said,  adding  the  name  change 
has  profound  implications.  "You 
bow  down  to  Scotiabank  every 
time  you  go  into  that  library." 

The  day  after  the  gift  was  made 
public,  Scotiabank's  1997  net  earn- 
ings were  announced.  With  a  net 
earnings  of  $  1 .5  billion,  this  repre- 
sents a  42  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  year' s  $  1 .07  billion. 

"Universities  have  always  taken 
money  from  corporations," 
Stewart  added.  "It's  just  that 
we' ve  moved  into  a  new,  perhaps 
greasier  time  when  no  one  is  em- 
barrassed about  it." 

In  this  particular  case,  the  name 
change  may  violate  the  universi- 
ty '  s  guidelines  on  the  use  of  infor- 
mation technology  if  Scotiabank 
appears  on  the  electronic  system. 
Inappropriateuse  includes  "useof 
university  facilities  and  resources 
for  commercial  purposes." 


Tuition  fees  debate  occurs 
beliind  closed  doors 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

Despite  sweeping  interest  in  the 
admini  stration' s  policy  direction  on 
tuition  fees  and  financial  aid,  stu- 
dents are  being  barred  from  closed 
door  sessions. 

The  task  force  on  tuition  and 
financial  aid,  scheduled  to  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ing Council  in  January,  has  de- 
cided to  make  all  but  one  of  its 
meetings  private,  says  task  force 
co-chair  Carolyn  Tuohy. 

"Given  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  and 
material  to  review  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  the  committee  de- 
cided the  working  mode  should 
be  that  only  the  task  force  would 
be  attending  the  meetings,"  she 
said. 

The  exemption  falls  on  a  special 
session  tomorrow  where  student 
union  presentations  will  be  made. 
Students  and  the  public  will  be 


allowed  to  observe. 

Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  vice- 
chair  of  Governing  Council  and 
committeemember,saystimecon- 
straints  dictate  that  the  media  and 
public  spectators  are  barred  from 
the  process. 

'This  is  not  a  matter  of  shutting 
people  out,  it's  about  using  this 
very  short  period  of  time  available 
to  us  in  order  to  do  the  best  possi- 
ble job  that  we  can,"  said  Cecil- 
Cockwell,  who  voted  in  favourof 
an  increase  in  tuition  fees  by  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  tuition  in 
1996  and  an  average  of  10  per 
cent  the  next  year. 

But  student  committee  member 
Bob  Spencer  says  these  meetings 
should  bp  open  as  long  as  personal 
stories  and  confidential  informa- 
tion are  not  on  the  table. 

"My  own  view  is  most  meetings 
should  be  open,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  assumed  the  question  of 
open  meetings  would  be  discussed 
as  the  need  arose. 


'This  is  something  we  didn'  l  sit 
and  fuss  about." 

Four  working  groups  have 
been  set  up  to  look  at  issues 
surrounding  graduate  students, 
tuition  differentiation,  patterns  of 
need  and  aid  across  academic 
divisions.  Although  students  do 
have  a  say  on  these  working 
groups,  voting  power,  in  the  end, 
is  limited. 

Of  the  1 5  member  of  task  force, 
four  students  can  cast  a  vote.  "If  it 
ever  comes  to  a  vote,  we'  II  lose," 
said  Spencer. 

Last  week,  the  board  of  the 
Students'  AdministrativeCouncil 
condemned  the  administration's 
decision  to  keep  the  task  force's 
meetings  closed. 

Student  leaders  have  already 
called  the  entire  process  intoques- 
tionoverthe administration's  mem- 
bership choices  as  well  as  its  deci- 
sion to  merge  two  separate  task 
forces  on  tuition  lees  and  financial 
aid  into  one. 
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BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  President' s  Office  will  be  getting  an 
unanticipated  bill  for  the  trouble  it  went 
through  coordinating  George  Bush' s  spe- 
cial  honourary  degree  ceremony. 

When  it  decided  to  go  for  the  much 
smaller  and  intimate  Great  Hall  in  Hart 
House  over  the  giant  Convocation  Hall  to 
honour  the  former  director  of  the  CIA 
and  American  president  George  Bush, 
the  President's  Office  knew  it  was  using 
space  paid  for  by  students. 

But  it  didn't  count  on  students,  who 
pay  for  the  operating  costs  of  Hart  House 
through  a  $1 15.61  annual  ancillary  fee, 
asking  for  their  money  back.  In  its  first 
meeting  since  the  Bush  affair,  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union  council  passed  a 
motion  last  week  demanding  that  the 
President's  Office  pay  the  union  the 
equivalent  of  one  day's  worth  of  its 
members'  fees  for  Hart  House. 

While  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House 
were  barricaded  and  protected  with  a 
wall  of  Metro  Police  officers,  the  other 
entrances  to  the  student-financed  build- 
ing were  guarded  by  secret  service  offic- 
ers and  VIP  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  on  Nov.  19. 

"Our  members  tried  to  have  access  to 
certain  parts  of  Hart  House  and  were 
barred,"explained  Michol  Hoffman,  presi- 


Bush  bill  on  its  way  to  U  of  T  prez 
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dent  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
adding  the  gesture  is  an  important  symbol 
"They're  angry  they  used  a  student- 
funded  space  forsomething  students  ve- 
hemently disapproved  of." 

The  estimated  compensation  to  the 
union  would  be  approximately  $3,200. 

The  President's  Office  will  also  be 
billed  forthelossof  revenue  endured  by 
Hart  House  on  Nov.  1 9  as  a  result  of  the 
disruptions  in  programming  caused  by 
the  Bush  convocation  and  the  extensive 
security  measures  put  in  place. 

"We  will  be  submitting  to  Simcoe  Hall 
a  bill  for  the  loss  in  revenue  in  the  after- 
noon," explained  Hart  House  Warden 
Margaret  Hancock,  adding  she  tried  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  building  open  as 
possible. 

But  she  says  she  understands  stu- 
dents' motivations  for  asking  for  their 
money  back.  "They're  making  a  point 
about  what  the  building  is  supposed  to  be 
used  for." 

Sandra  Hobbs,  a  Ph.D.  student  in 
French  who  tried  to  get  into  the  building 
approximately  two  hours  before  Bush 
was  conferred  his  degree,  says  it's  only 
right  that  the  President's  Office  cough 
up  the  money. 

"It's  only  fair.  Hart  House  is  advertized 
to  be  open  365  days  a  year  and  the 
administration  feels  it  can  just  take  away 
thaLfacility .  It' s  an  outrage  the  university 


Students  were  left  out  in  the  cold  the  day  Bush  received  his  degree. 


thinks  it  can  close  a  building  that  we  pay 
for,"  said  Hobbs. 

"All  the  officer  said  was,  'No  access 
to  the  building.  It's  a  VIP  visit.  This 
building  is  closed,'"  remembered  Hobbs. 

But  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
says  the  idea  of  compensation  is  a  bad 
one.  "This  is  not  a  good  idea,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  two  faulty  arguments. 

"Hart  House  was  not  closed  as  much 
of  it  remained  open  throughout  the  day," 
he  said  about  the  north  wing,  adding 
section  closures  were  legitimate. 

But  the  Graduate  Students'  Union's 
idea  may  be  spreading.  Aisling  Burke,  an 
executive  member  of  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  says  she  like  the 
idea.  The  council  would  be  looking  at 
refund  of  approximately  $9,600. 

Burke  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Student  Services,  the  student-majority 
body  which  oversees  the  administration 
of  ancillary  fees. 

"I  think  it's  worth  fighting  for,"  said 
Burke,  "to  make  sure  they  know  we're 
pissed  off." 

"But  regardless  if  you  supported  the 
decision.  Hart  House  was  cut  off  from 
students  fortheday,"  said  Burke,  adding 
it's  a  good  message  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Office. 

"It's  telling  them,  'You  closed  our 
facility  for  the  day  and  we'  re  going  to  be 
paid  back  for  it.'" 


Seagram's  tops  in  tax  deferrals 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Seagram  and  the  Charles 
Bronfman  family  are  very  proud 
of  theirdistinguished  philanthropic 
record  to  Canadian  universities, 
adds  John  Hobday, 
Seagram's  spokesperson. 

"This  is  something  that 
matters  very  much  to  Mr. 
Bronfman  and  his  family." 

While  the  $2  million  an- 
nouncement on  Wednesday 
to  create  an  endowed  chair 
in  Israeli  Studies  and  the 
Charles  and  Andrea 
Bronfman  Award  Fund  will 
mark  the  first  major  dona- 
tion to  U  of  T,  corporate 
donations  to  other  universi- 
ties from  Seagram  in  the 
past  dozen  years  have 
totaled  in  excess  of  $6  mil- 
lion. Most  of  that  money 
has  gone  to  the  four  Mon- 
treal area  institutions. 

The  Bronfmans'  private 
donations  in  the  same  time 
period  have  included  $10 
millionfortheestablishment 
of  McGill  University's  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of 
Canada  and  $  1 .5  million  to- 
wards the  creation  and  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo' s  Cen- 
tre for  Cultural  Manage- 
ment. 

"The  chair  is  being  cre- 
ated on  the  50"'  anni  versary 
of  the  creation  of  the  mod- 
ern state  of  Israel  and  will 
be  a  wonderful  legacy  of 
this  moment,"  said  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard, 
adding  this  marks  the  first 
endowed  chair  in  this  field 
of  study  at  aCanadian  insti- 
tution. 

"This  gift  is  further  evi- 
dence of  their  unqualified 
commitment  to  Canada  and 
its  public  institutions,"  said 
Prichard. 

"It's  a  great  honour  for 
the  University  of  Toronto  to 
be  associated  with  the 
Bronfmans  and  I'm  abso- 
lutely delighted  that  they 
have  made  this  very  gener- 
ous commitment  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,"  added 
Prichard. 

But  those  criticizing  the 
use  of  the  tax  loophole  on 
the  part  of  the  Seagram-affiliated 


Bronfmans  specifically  and  a  tax 
system  with  such  loopholes  gen- 
erally are  not  pacified  by  this 
history  of  gift-giving. 

"What  they  contribute  is  mi- 


THE TOP  10 
CORPORATIONS 

who  have  obtained  tax  deferrals 
from  the  Canadian  government 
(in  US  dollars) 

/.  SEAGRAM 

■  $2,163,000,000 

2.  BELL  CANADA 

2,039,400,000 

3.  BCE  INC. 

1 ,889,000,000 

4.  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

1 ,287,200,000 

5.  IMPERIAL  OIL 

1,150,000,000 

6.  ALCAN  ALUMINUM 

979,000,000 

7.  PAN  CANADIAN  PETROLEUM 

933,700,000 

8.  CHRYSLER  CANADA 

896,000,000 

9.  SHELL  CANADA 

852,000,000 

10.  PETRO  CANADA 

621 ,000,000 


MORE  TAX  TIDBITS: 

•  The  share  of  federal  revenue  In 
Canada  from  corporate  taxes  has 
dropped  from  21  per  cent  in  1 954  to 
less  than  7  per  cent  in  1994. 

•  Among  the  G-7  countries,  the 
corporate  contributions  to  public 
revenue  are  the  lowest  in  Canada. 

Sources:  Statistics  Canada;  Department  of 
Finance,  Government  of  Canada;  and  Tony 
Clarke,  Si/ent  Coup:  Confronting  the  Big  Business 
Takeover  of  Canada  (^  997) . 


nuscule  compared  to  what  they 
would  have  been  taxed  other- 
wise," said  Harris.  "It's  disgust- 
ing. The  very  wealthy  are  saying 
we  would  prefer  to  decide  where 
the  money  goes." 

Harris  also  adds 
that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's loss  in  rev- 
enue from  wealthy 
Canadians,  as  evident 
in  the  documented 
$2.2  billion  advance 
tax  ruling  involving  the 
Montreal-based 
Bronfman  family 
trusts,  has  directly  re- 
sulted in  cuts  to  public 
education. 

"Transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  province 
have  been  reduced," 
Harris  pointed  out.  "If 
the  tax  base  is  eroded, 
things  can  collapse 
very,  very  quickly  and 
then  we'll  have  a 
country  with  zero 
services  from  govern- 
ment." 

In  addition  to  the 
movement  of 
Bronfman  family  trusts 
worth  $2.2  billion  to 
the  US  untaxed, 
Seagram  has  obtained 
a  tax  deferral  of  over 
(US)  $2.1  billion  from 
the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Stephanie  Roy,  a 
graduate  student  at  U 
of  T  and  chair  of  the 
graduate  caucus  of  the 
Canadian  Federation 
of  Students,  says  she 
can't  help  but  see  the 
irony  of  this  latest  gift. 

When  philan- 
thropists choose 
where  their  money 
goes,  says  Roy,  the 
post-secondary  edu- 
cation system  fails  to 
mai  ntain  the  degree  of 
funding  equity  made 
possible  only  when  fi- 
nancing comes  from 
tax  dollars. 

"When  you  pay 
the  money,  you  call  the 
shots,"  said  Roy.  'This 
is  only  going  to  help  U 
ofT,nottheotheruni- 
versities  in  the  province  and  coun- 


try." 

Prichard  rejects  the  argument 
that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  loss  in  federal  rev- 
enues as  a  result  of  corporate  tax 
loopholes  and  cuts  in  transfer 
payments  to  the  provinces,  which 
result  in  cuts  to  public  services. 

"I  consider  these  claims  irrel- 
evant and  ignorant.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Bronfman  are  probably 
the  most  generous  philanthropists 
in  Canada  today. 

"Mr.  Bronfman  could  easily 
have  left  Canada  and  make  his 
home  elsewhere  and  avoid  Cana- 
dian taxes.  Instead,  he  has  cho- 
sen to  stay  here,  supporthiscoun- 
try  and  support  its  great  institu- 
tions,"said  Prichard. 

The  crux  of  the  case  currently 


before  the  courts  involved  the 
emigration  of  Charles  Bronfman's 
daughter  Ellen  to  the  US  and  the 
movement  of  funds  thereto.  Rev- 
enue Canada  confirmed  that  the 
trust  involved  "was  established 
many  years  ago  for  Mr.  A  and  his 
children,"  and  noted  that  one  of 
the  children  had  become  a  non- 
resident of  Canada. 

During  the  time  of  the  1991 
advance  tax  ruling,  Charles 
Bronfman's  moved  to  the  US. 
And  according  to  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  there  was  a  significant 
change  in  the  way  Charles 
Bronfman's  trusts  were  organ- 
ized between  1991  and  1992.  In 
that  time,  the  Charles  Rosner 
Bronfman  Trust  was  split  in  two — 
when  almost  half  of  the  assets 


appeared  in  a  New  York  City 
trust  rather  than  the  Montreal- 
based  one. 

"Canada  needs  more  Charles 
Bronfmans  to  invest  in  our  public 
institutions,"  said  Prichard. 

The  federal  judge  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  Canadian  fam- 
ily trust  transferred  abroad  must 
pay  taxes  on  the  capital  gains.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bronfman  family 
trusts  in  question,  capital  gains 
had  accrued  on  this  property  since 
1 97 1 ,  worth  approximately  $750 
million  in  taxes. 

Charles  and  Andrea  Bronfman 
will  be  honoured  for  their$2  mil- 
lion donation  at  4  pm  on  Wednes- 
day in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart 
House. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


SDENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts, 
Credit/ non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  51,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 
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Haircu^ts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

PAULPECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 
924-2751 

Open  Sunday  10-4 


Religious  Services 
on  Campus 

sponsored  by 
Campus  Chaplains  Association 
-  an  officially  recognized 
Student  Service  at  U  of  T. 

Multi-faith: 

Christian,  Hindu,  Jewish, 
Muslim,  Wiccan,  Buddhist, 
Unitarian/Universalist. 

Providing: 

Counseling,  Worship  &  Prayer 
Ser"vdces,  Festival  Celebrations, 
Retreats,  Seminars,  Weddings. 

Opportunities: 

make  friends,  explore  issues  of 
concern,  celebrate  holy  days, 
find  caring  personal  support. 

Call  978-8100  for  more  info. 

&  referral  to  appropriate  faith  group, 
e-mail: 

bob_shantz@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
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Spotlight  time 


Recent  changes  to  the  $6.4  million  donor  agree- 
ment with  Peter  Munk  and  his  two  companies, 
Barrick  Gold  and  Horshanp  should  be  encouraging. 

Afterall,theuniversily  has  certainly  reaffirmed 
academic  freedom  and  research  autonomy  as  a 
priority  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Administrators  were 
faced  with  the  choice  of  ignoring  faculty  concerns 
or  assuagi  ng  them — and  they  chose  to  stick  by  their 
academics.  Both  points  should  leave  us  all  with  a 
happy  buzz. 

But  somehow  these  noble  gestures  pale  when 
held  up  to  the  Hawed  reasoning  which  led  adminis- 
trators to  execute  them.  Both  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard  and  provost  Adel  Sedra  refuse  to 
admit  the  agreement  needed  a  major  overhaul. 
Even  as  they  yank  out  entire  clauses,  they  repri- 
mand critics  for  over-reacting.  Still,  they  persist  in 
.iaiming  only  a  few  words  were  off — and  these 
have  simply  been  unkindly  interpreted.  • 

The  logical  question  becomes:  Then  why  make 
such  sweeping  changes  to  the  contract?  The  illogi- 
cal answer  they  propose:  Unfair  community  pres- 
sure, including  the  skewed  coverage  run  in  the 
Varsity,  forced  administrators  to  defend  the  agree- 
ment from  further  unwarranted  attacks  (by  cutting 
out  four  entire  sections). 

Oh,  really.  Let's  be  serious.  No  need  to  risk 
offending  a  $6.4  million  donor  by  toying  with  his 
contract  if  community  concerns  lack  credibility. 
But  since  administrators  insist  theoriginal  contract 
was  a  gem,  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  they 
wouldbewillingtoalteritsodrastically.  Andall  the 
arrowspoint  to  fearof  negative  publicity.  Thisisnot 
a  worthy  reason,  acting  out  of  fear  denotes  cow- 
ardice rather  than  courage. 

If  administrators  really  believe,  as  they  claim, 
that  the  original  contract  adhered  to  university 
values,  what  have  they  done?  By  cutting  out  offen- 
sive clauses  and  adding  in  a  few  obligatory  assur- 
ances, they  have  attempted  to  shut  up  the  annoying 
idealists  whining  about  academic  integrity.  They 
have  nipped  a  controversy  in  the  bud  and  saved 
themselves  from  the  hell  that  is  a  public  attack  on 
theirintegrity. 

So  it  also  follows  that  these  essential  changes 
would  not  have  occurred  if  administrators  were  not 
forced  to  make  them  as  a  means  of  damage  control. 
This  hardly  points  to  Simcoe-Hall  types  finally 
learning  to  draw  the  line  with  donors.  A  picture  of 
profuse  apologies  gushing  towards  Peter  Munk 
while  an  extremely  awkward  administrator  utters 
contemptuous  and  conciliatory  asides  about  the 
agreement's  critics  seems  more  reflective  of  their 
latest  tactic. 

They  appear  to  have  learned  nothing.  Sedra  runs 
on  about  Mr.  Munk's  unhappiness  while  brushing 
aside  legitimate  community  concerns  about  aca- 
demic freedom.  Prichard  reassures  his  academic 
board  that  this  whole  controversy  has  been  over- 
blown and  unfair — but  changes  will  be  made  to 
squelch  the  voices  of  the  yapping  ninnies. 

How  reassuring.  They  know  how  to  avoid  nega- 
tive press  but  contracts  riddled  with  threats  to 


academic  freedom  somehow  slip  right  past  their 
.sensors.  In  such  a  case,  how  can  they  be  trusted 
behind  closed  doors? 

Administrators  striking  lack  of  business  savvy 
appears  to  have  been  left  unchecked  by  this 
ordeal.  Although, theirdistasle  (orthe  Varsityhas 
received  a  healthy  boost.  Can  we  say  displace- 
ment? An  administration  that  blames  a  student 
press  story  (and  they  have)  for  a  subsequent 
redrafting  of  a  perfectly  sound  $6.4  million  con- 
tract is  either  precariously  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
hallucinations  about  the  power  of  the  press — or 
they  are  making  excuses  after  being  caught  in  a 
messy  contract  they  should  never  have  signed. 

We  vote  for  the  latter. 

And  while  thisdenotes  little  in  the  way  of  gaining 
trust  in  our  administration's  business  savvy,  it  has 
at  least  placed  an  uncomfortable  spotlight  on  their 
goings-on.  And  they  know  it.  Why  else  would 
Sedra  convene  a  committee  reviewing  the  ap- 
proval process  for  donor  agreements?  After  all, 
djdn' t  they  jusi  claim  nothing  has  occurred  which 
would  make  such  a  step  necessary? 

It  is  clear  our  administration  is  willing  to  meet 
community  concerns  only  when  placed  under 
pressure  to  do  so.  In  this  case,  the  drive  to  do  so 
has  come  from  the  president  of  U  ofT's  faculty 
association  and  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers  in  a  very 
public  forum.  And  administrative  attitude  has 
made  it  obvious  that  the  discomfort  of  a  modest 
limelight  was  the  incentive  they  needed  to  re- 
spond. 

It  may  not  be  so  surprising  that  this  is  the  case. 
Perhaps  intense  scrutiny  of  administrativejudge- 
ment  calls  is  a  healthy  aspect  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  and  man- 
ageable as  means  of  negotiating  a  balance  be- 
tween university  autonomy  and  the  desires  of  our 
private  sector  friends  in  this  era  of  cutbacks  and 
donor-courting.  We  are  talking  about  drawing  a 
line  in  the  sand  that  most  Canadian  university  have 
only  begun  to  sketch  out.  Community  input  is 
essential. 

But  it  is  also  agiven  that  the  leaders  of  this  drive 
for  accountability  should  be  the  academics.  And  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  many  of  our  most 
influential  voices  can  be  found  on  the  academic 
board. 

Yet,  when  Prichard  appeared  before  the  board 
on  Thursday  to  explain  why  the  Munk  contract  has 
been  si gned  wi  thout  so  much  as  a  gl  i  mpse  by  board 
members,  not  a  single  professor  offered  a  word  of 
dissent.  (The  faculty  association  president  is  not  a 
member  and  has  no  speaking  rights.) 

In  the  end,  it  will  be  up  to  faculty  to  ensure  the 
university  is  protecting  the  integrity  of  an  institution 
at  which  academic  values  should  be  at  the  fore- 
front. If  they  continue  to  be  silent  on  this  matter,  the 
spotlight  will  fade  and  in  our  opinion  history  should 
judge  them  more  critically  then  it  does  the  politi- 
cians-to-be filling  the  chambers  of  Simcoe  Hall. 
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Munk  gift 
comes  at  heavy 
cost 

(RE:  "Munk  contract  scandalous," 
Nov  24) 

At  first  glance  the  Munk  contract 
looks  like  one  of  those  good  news/ 
bad  news  stories — a  hefty  'gift' 
with  some  sticky  terms  of  recogni- 
tion. 

Upon  closer  examination,  the 
gift  reveals  a  more  complex  and 
sadder  reality.  Yes,  the  money 
goes  to  the  U  of  T,  but  the  donor's 
real  cost  drops  by  more  than  half. 
So,  who  pays  for  this  Munk  tax 
reduction?  This  tax  break  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  poor  and  by  all 
those  who  receive theever-shrink- 
inggovemmentservices.  Deferred 
taxes  mean  no  services.  In  the 
long-run  the  'gift'  will  be  paid  for 
by  average  tax  payers  who  pay 
their  full  shareof  taxation.  This  is 
the  reality  of  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  stinks.  Our  uni- 
versity has  given  away  its  integ- 
rity, conferred  honours  on  the  dis- 
honourable, and  signed  a  long-term 
contract  of  academic  manipula- 
tion. 

How  can  our  university  refuse 
to  declare  such  a  sleazy,  self-in- 
terest masquerading  as  charity? 

PAUL  SMITH 
7T4 

US  aid  goes  to 
military 

(RE:  "Violence,  drugs  and  rebels: 
The  Colombian  Story?"  Nov  24) 
Bravo  to  Evangelina  Sapp  for  her 
astute  analysis  of  the  phony  "War 
on  drugs"  in  Colombia.  She  bril- 
liantly connects  former  president 
George  Bush,  war  criminal 
extrordinaire,  (and  Doctor  of  Law 
(sine  laude)  U  of  T),  with  the 
human  misery  and  civil  war  in 
Colombia. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  to  South  America 
ends  up  in  Colombia  (the  majority 
going  to  the  military). 

I  n  October,  I  was  part  of  a  trade 
union  human  rights  mission  with 
the  Inter  Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America 
(ICCHRLA)that  travelled  to  Co- 
lombia. While  in  Apartado  (the 
Uraba  region  of  northem  Colom- 
bia), our  delegation  met  with  Gen- 
eral Rito  Del  Rio,  the  military  com- 
manderof  this  natural  geopolitical 
funnel  to  North  America.  In  that 


meeting,  the  general  was  straight- 
forwardly asked  why,  after  having 
received  the  vast  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  United  States, 
there  had  been  no  confiscation  of 
drugs  in  his  region  of  command. 

The  general '  s  answer  was  si  m- 
ple  obfuscation  because  in  Colom- 
bia the  problem  is  the  military  and 
their  partners  in  terror,  the  para- 
military! 

DON  SCHMIDT, 
Ontario  English  Catholic 
Teachers'  Association 
6T3 

Support 
Colombians, 
not  Colombia 

The  Varsity  coverage  of  the  tragic 
current  events  in  Colombia  is  un- 
paralleled inToronto.  Most  media 
outlets  miss  the  big  picture  and 
therefore  misrepresent  the  politi- 
cal situation  there.  Thank  you 
Evangelina  Sapp  for  facing  the 
issue  without  blinki  ng  and  for  your 
brave  attempt  to  unravel  one  of 
the  most  vile  legacies  of  the  Bush 
administration:  the  so-called  War 
on  Drugs  and  its  effects  in  Latin 
America.  The  ways  in  which  geo- 
political interests  intersect  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  drug  trade  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  are  almost  too  sinister  to 
fathom,  despite  all  the  emerging 
evidence  of  CI  A  participation. 

Right  now  Colombia's  civilian 
population  is  suffering  unspeak- 
able violence — murders,  torture, 
incarceration  and  other  human 
rights  violations — in  their  struggle 
to  create  a  more  just  society  and  to 
distribute  theircountry's  bountiful 
wealth  more  evenly.  Colombia's 
social  movements  concur  that  the 
financial  and  environmental  re- 
sources of  the  nation  constitute  a 
common  patrimony  worth  being 
defended  from  the  small  and  rapa- 
cious group  which  controls  the 
state,  the  army  and  paramilitary 
groups. 

As  Canadians,  we  should  pres- 
sure our  government  to  behave 
responsibly  in  the  face  of  Colom- 
bia's human  rights  crisis;  so  far  it 
hasn't  even  acknowledged  the 
problem.  Canada  shouldn't  be  pro- 
moting trade  with  Colombia  with- 
out knowing  who  will  be  affected 
and  who  will  pocket  the  proceeds. 
We  also  need  to  expose  the  multi- 
nationals who  support  the  para- 
military groups  that  are  executing 
a  reign  of  terror  against  peasants 


and  workers. 

Finally, Canada  shouldofficially 
join  the  international  solidarity  cam- 
paign— 'LetColombiaLive' — that 
is  pressing  fora  negotiated  peace- 
ful end  to  thecivil  war.  Until  then, 
we  have  to  do  it  ourselves,  we  are 
inviting  anyone  who  is  concerned 
about  these  issues  to  get  involved 
(caIlus-978-7770). 

Colombia  Action  Committee 
OPIRG-Toronto 

Sedra's 
'concern' 
illegitimate 

(RE:  "Faculty  may  soon  be  paying 
their  dues,"  Nov.  24) 
U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  is 
quoted  as  having  "concern"  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association's  proposed  policy  to 
charge  new  faculty  mandatory 
fees.  "1  believe  [the  policy]  to  be 
unfair  to  newly  hired  faculty  mem- 
bers and  librarians.  They're  not 
represented  in  any  of  these  dis- 
cussions because  they '  re  not  here 
yet." 

By  that  same  logic,  shouldn't 
high  school  students  be  represented 
on  the  tuition  task  force?  If  Sedra 
feels  future  faculty  and  librarians 
should  have  an  interest  in  where 
their  money  is  going  (and  how 
much  is  going),  then  shouldn't  fu- 
ture students  have  an  interest  in 
where  THEIR  money  is  going 
(AND  HOW  MUCH)? 

On  second  thought,  perhaps  it 
isn't  a  good  idea  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  invite  high  school  stu- 
dents to  sit  on  the  task  force;  they 
may  end  up  losing  more  future 
students  when  their  peers  hear 
how  much  they '  11  have  to  pay. 

DARCY  GENTLEMAN 
VC  9T9 
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Three  sides  of  a  Golden  Key 


BY  ROBIN  RIX 


An  article  in  the  Nov.  24  issue  of  the 
Varsity  has  led  me  to  doubt  the  purpose 
and  value  of  the  Golden  Key  National 
Honour  Society  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

Golden  Key  invites  students  who  finish 
in  the  top  1 5  per  cent  of  their  faculty  to  pay 
a  fee  of  $70  and  become  members.  It 
states  that  its  aim  is  to  encourage  aca- 
demic excellence.  The  vast  majority  of 
Golden  Key  members,  however,  are  less 
interested  in  this  ideal  and  more  interested 
in  using  the  organization  as  a  method  of 
self-advancement. 

The  problem  is  not,  as  is  generally 
thought,  that  Golden  Key  has  an  elitist 
membership — sports  teams,  student  gov- 
ernments, newspaper  mastheads,  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  itself  are  all  exam- 
ples of  exclusive  organizations.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  Golden  Key  perpetuates  itself 
by  preying  upon  three  types  of  students: 
the  lazy,  the  rich,  and  the  scared. 


1.  THE  LAZY 

Golden  Key  attracts  certain  students  by 
its  status  on  a  resume.  The  time-honoured 
principle  is,  of  course,  that  students  earn  the 
right  to  make  clai  ms  on  thei  r  resume,  such 
as  graduating  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, serving  on  a  committee, 
or  volunteering  for  eight 
months.  They  also  earn  the 
right  to  state,  if  they  wish,  their 
GPA,  scholarships,  or  mem- 
bershi  p  on  a  facul  ty  honour  roll . 

Membership  in  Golden  Key, 
however,  is  unearned.  It  in- 
volves noadditjonal  time, dedi- 
cation, or  care.  It  simply  en- 
tails rehashingaGPA— which 

students  can  cite  any  way — in   

order  to  fill  space  and  look  good.  Put 
politely,  this  is  called  padding.  It  fulfils 
people's  desire  for  recognition  without 
having  to  do  anything  extra  to  earn  it. 

2.  THE  RICH 

Golden  Key  quantifies  recognition  in  a 
$70  membership.  This  fee,  especially  in  a 


time  of  escalating  tuition,  deters  many 
high-achieving  needy  students  from  join- 
ing, yet  poses  no  obstacle  to  high-achiev- 
ing wealthy  students.  Golden  Key  effec- 
tively widens  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor — it  recognizes  students  who  have 


Golden  Key's  greatest  evil — and  I 

use  the  word  openly — is  that 
it  exploits  and  profits  from  the  fear 
that  a  person  is  not  quite  good 
enough  without  it. 


money  and  ignores  students  who  do  not. 

Ironically,  Golden  Key  claims  to  eradi- 
cate discrimination  based  on  background 
or  social  status,  affirming  that  member- 
ship is  open  to  anyone  who  finishes  in  the 
top  15  per  cent.  By  imposing  such  an 
exorbitant  entrance  fee,  however.  Golden 


Key  fosters  the  same  discrimination  that 
it  pretends  to  eliminate. 
3.  THE  SCARED 

Golden  Key  would  be  harmlessifmem- 
bershipentailedreceivingacertificate,going 
to  a  few  wine  and  cheeses,  and  listening  to 
some  speeches.  It  would  be  a 
mini-Mensa,  albeit  with  mega- 
attitude. 

Unfortunately,  it's  not  that 
simple.  Golden  Key  dangles 
the  carrot  of  jobs  and  money. 
In  this  era  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  people  are 
scared  of  not  securing  the  right 
job,  not  being  admitted  into 
graduate  school ,  or  not  kno  w- 
ing  the  right  people.  Key  s  open 
doors;  if  you  don' t  have  one,  you  might  be 
locked  out.  Golden  Key '  s  greatest  evil — 
and  I  use  the  word  openly — is  that  it 
exploits  and  profits  from  the  fear  that  a 
person  is  not  quite  good  enough  without  it. 

A  previous  letterto  theeditor expressed 
it  best:  'The  truly  gifted  don't  need  a 


golden  key:  they  maketheirown. "Whether 
they  volunteer  at  a  hospital,  play  a  sport, 
write  for  a  campus  paper,  or  serve  on 
student  government,  these  students  find 
fulfilment  elsewhere.  If  they  seek  recog- 
nition, contacts,  or  jobs,  they  know  that 
they  will  find  them  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  energy  and  direction,  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  membership  in  an  organization  as 
blatantly  predatory  as  Golden  Key. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  add  that  Golden 
Key's  shortcomings  are  not  due  to  the 
efforts  of  its  student  executive  at  U  of  T, 
who  believe  in  the  ideal  of  academic 
excellence,  work  to  achieve  it,  and  care 
about  the  organization.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  dealing  with  a  membership  made  up 
primarily  of  the  three  groups  mentioned 
above,  and  I  ask  them  to  ask  themselves 
if  they  feel  comfortable  perpetuating  an 
organization  that  encourages  the  lazy,  re- 
assures the  rich,  and  targets  the  scared. 

Robin  Rix  is  a  third-year  student  at 
University  College. 
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Smith  deserves 
space  too 

Why  is  the  Varsity  granting  ful- 
some, gushing  space  to  Klein  and 
Farber's  views  without  giving 
Bradley  Smith  (director  of  the 
Centre  for  Open  Debate  on  the 
Holocaust)  the  opportunity  to  de- 
fend his  own? 

Besides  washing  over  Smith's 
research  and  attacking  him  per- 
sonally (a  logical  fallacy),  Klein 
and  Farber  have  given  Smith  just 
the  publicity  he  wants.  I  do  not 
endorse  Smith's  views,  but  no 
matter  how  controversial  they  are, 
the  Varsity  does  not  supercede 
the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms.  According  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  our 
Charter:guarantees  free  expres- 
sion to  promote  truth,  political  and 
social  participation,  and  self-fulfil- 
ment." It  also  serves  to  "protect 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  express 
his  views,  no  matter  how  unpopu- 
lar." Furthermore,  the  Court  states 
that  the  "falsity  of  a  publication 
does  not  remove  it  from  the  scope 
ofprotection."(SupremeCourtof 
Canada  1992.)  I  hope  you  have 
the  courage  to  print  this  and  I  think 
it  is  rather  sad  that  I  feel  the  need 
to  remain  anonymous. 

NAME  WITHHELD 

Bookstore 
ad  sexist 
(towards  men) 

In  recent  time,  the  Varsity  has 
come  under  fire  for  the  type  of 
advertisement  it  chose  to  run.  But 
it  saved  face  by  apologizing  for 
running  it. 

The  Varsity,  however,  has  run 
another  ad  verti  sement  that  I  deem 
to  be  unacceptable.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  eighth  page  of  the  Nov.  27 
issue,  an  advertisement  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  bookstore 
shows  a  woman  facing  the  reader, 
while  a  man  has  his  back  turned. 


Family 
tradition 
dishonoured 

The  last  time  that  I  took  part  in 
any  U  of  T  ceremony  was  over 
25  years  ago.  I  came  back  to  U 
of  T  last  Wednesday  to  take  part 
in  the  protest  against  awarding 
George  Bush  an  honourary  de- 
gree because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  granting  this  honourdid  bring 
shame  on  U  of  T  and  degraded 
the  degrees  earned  by  regular  U 
of  T  graduates,  who  came  here 
unsponsored  by  the  Barrick  Gold 
Corp.  I  was  surprised  at  how 
common  the  sentiment  was 
among  the  crowd  outside  Hart 
House  that  the  Bush  degree 
brought  shame  on  a  'once  proud' 
university.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. I  returned  home  with  quite 
positive  feelings  about  having 
helped  make  the  ceremony  an 
embarrassment  it  should  have 
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been  to  all  who  planned  it. 

Four  generations  of  my  family 
have  attended  the  University  of 
Toronto.  A  great,  great-aunt,  Ella 
Gardiner  was  the  first  woman  to 
be  admitted  to  and  graduate  from 
U  of  T  in  the  class  of  1 885.  On  her 
first  day  of  classes,  she  was  urged 
by  administrators  to  listen  to  lec- 
tures from  a  chair  placed  in  the 
hallway  outside  the  lecture  hall  so 
as  not  to  upset  the  regular,  male 
student  body.  She  would  have  none 
of  this  and  took  a  seat  inside.  No 
woman  student  was  ever  offered 
a  chair  outside  a  lecture  hall  at  U 
of  T  again.  My  mother  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  U  of  T  Den- 
tistry class  of  1 935.  She  went  on  to 
do  graduate  work,  becoming  one 
of  the  first  people  licensed  to  prac- 
tice the  dental  specialty  of  ortho- 
dontics in  Canada.  Shortly  before 
I  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1 970, 1 
took  part  in  a  demonstration  on 
behal  f  of  the  Campus  Community 
Co-operative  Daycare  Centre.  In 
order  for  the  U  of  T  administration 


take  our  concerns  seriously,  it 
became  necessary  to  occupy 
Simcoe  Hall  and  hold  it  over 
night.  Later  the  next  day,  the 
administration  found  the  funds 
necessary  to  make  needed  re- 
pairs to  the  daycare  centre.  In 
the  fullness  of  time,  I  noted  with 
some  satisfaction  that  the  ad- 
ministration even  opened  its  own 
daycare  centre. 

I  usedtothink  that  this  family 
tradition  and  its  connection  to  the 
growth  of  the  freedom  to  learn  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  was 
something  to  feel  proud  of.  The 
shameless  selling  of  a  degree  to 
Barrick  Gold  Corp.  andclaiming 
that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
freedom  dishonours  that  tradi- 
tion for  me.  I  suppose  it  could 
have  been  worse.  The  degree 
could  have  been  awarded  to  that 
other  Barrick  board  member  who 
is  making  a  lot  of  noise  about 
rehabilitation  thesedays. 

RUSSELL  G.  HANN 
7T0 


The  female  though,  if  you  look 
closely ,  is  grabbing  onto  the  male' s 
butt  with  her  hand,  and  she  looks  to 
be  enjoying  it,  judging  by  her  facial 
expression. 

That  is  blatant  sexual  harass- 
ment! Just  imagine  if  it  was  the 
other  way  around.  I  first  of  all 
highly  doubt  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  bookstore  would  shoot 
their  advertisement  that  way.  But 
if  they  did,f/ie  Var«r\' would  un- 
equivocally have  not  run  it,  as  one 
of  its  main  goals  is  to  champion 
femaleequality. 

If  such  an  advertisement  ran, 
every  conceivable  women's  and 
feminist  group  on  campus  would 
cry,  'the  Varsity  is  SEXIST!'  I 
would  wager,  however,  that  this 
letter  is  the  only  one  on  the  topic  of 
the  man  being  turned  into  a 
squeeze-toy.  Believe  me,  this  is 
not  something  that  consumes  me. 
I  am  just  attempting  to  point  out 


that  political  correctness  on  the 
University  of  Toronto  campus  is 
basically  hypocritical  when  the 
Varsity  will  not  depict  women 
being  sexually  harassed  in  any  way, 
and  rightly  so,  yet  will  look  the 
other  way  if  it  is  a  man  being 
treated  as  a  sex-object. 

WARREN  DELLER 

Protesters 
restore  prestige 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  U  of  T 
students  whodemonstrated  against 
the  granting  of  a  degree  to  George 
Bush.  I  find  their  courage  and 
outrage  i  nspi  rational  and  the  strong 
empathy  they  displayed  for  the 
people  of  the  Third  World  makes 
me  proud  to  be  an  alumnus.  All  the 
power  and  money  in  the  world 
cannot  match  the  strength  of  ide- 
als. 


ASAD ISMI 

Caccia  sides 
with  faculty 
(though  a  little 
late) 

Dear  Prof.  Prichard: 
From  the  Toronto  Staroi'  Nov.  4, 
1 997, 1  learned  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  decision  to  bestow  an 
honourary  degree  on  former  US 
president  George  Bush.  I  also 
learnt  about  a  declaration  by  a 
number  of  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  members,  dismayed  by 
such  decision. 

Considering  the  wealth  of  avail- 
able choices  among  outstanding 
US  citizens,  some  of  whom  are  of 
Canadian  descent,  I  cannot  help 
sharing  the  bewilderment  felt  by 
some  faculty  members.  I  sincerely 


hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
reconsider  this  decision. 

CHARLES  CACCIA 
Member  of  Parliament  for 
Davenport, 
House  of  Commons 

Burnt  flag 
distasteful 

Even  though  the  George  Bush 
controversy  swept  the  campus  in 
the  weeks  preceding  the  ceremony 
of  the  honourary  degree,  I  didn't 
really  feel  inclined  to  get  involved, 
seeing  valid  arguments  coming 
from  both  parties.  That  was  until  1 
saw  the  protest  organized  last 
Wednesday  in  front  of  Hart  House, 
and  the  actions  of  certain  protest- 
ers. 

I  agree  in  every  way  with  Mark 
Kearney's  reaction  (in  his  letter  to 
the  Varsity  Nov.  24)  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  American  fiag,  and  the 
mockery  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  protesting,  but  burning  an 
American  flag?  What  kind  of  a 
statement  is  burning  the  American 
flag?  Was  that  a  statement  really 
just  against  George  Bush?  It  looked 
more  to  me  as  an  anti-American 
statement  than  aanti-George  Bush 
statement.  The  symbol  of  the 
United  States  and  George  Bush 
are  two  different  things.  I  am  a 
Canadian,  but  I  currently  live  in  the 
United  States.  I  can  assure  every- 
one on  campus  that  not  every  sin- 
gle American  was  in  favour  of 
every  decision  George  Bush  made, 
far  from  it.  And  when  you  bum  the 
American  flag,that'saslapinthe 
face  to  all  Americans,  not  just 
George  Bush.  Burning  a  flag  is 
hatred  against  a  whole  country, 
not  one  person.  So  to  whoever 
burned  the  flag  or  waved  it  upside 
down:  don't  combine  your  hatred 
for  the  United  States  with  the  de- 
cision to  give  George  Bush  an 
honourary  degree,  and  take  your 
hatred  towards  Americans  some- 
where where  it's  relevant  to  the 
debate  in  question. 

ANDY  BELELIEU 


Vic  I 

U  of  T  says  it 
loudly^  but  not 
well 

(RE:  letter,  "Flag  bumingdemands 
apology,"  Nov.  24) 
Mark  Kearney  has  a  lot  to  learn 
about  the  U  of  T.  Like  him,  I  have 
dual  Canadian-U  S.  citizenship, 
and,  like  him,  1  am  not  altogether 
comfortable  with  flag-burning  dur- 
ing a  protest  which  professed  to 
oppose  not  a  whole  nation  but 
rather  a  single  man.  Unlike  Mr' 
Kearney,  however,  1  am  far  from 
surprised  that  this  should  have 
happened. 

I  quite  agree  that  awarding 
George  Bush  an  honorary  de- 
gree was  at  best  a  highly  ques- 
tionable decision;  nevertheless  I 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Bush's  track  record  was 
the  only  reason  for  the  widely- 
publicized  campus  uproar.  An 
opportunity  is  rarely  missed  to 
insult  Americans  as  a  group  even 
when  doing  so  is  at  best  periph- 
eral to  what  is  ostensibly  at  is- 
sue. 

So  the  flag  burning  was  an  ex- 
cellent attention-getting  device 
even  though  the  "Stars  and  Stripes" 
is  no  more  George  Bush's  per- 
sonal flag  than  it  is  my  own.  One 
conclusion  that  could  be  drawn 
from  this  is  that  the  real  object  of 
hatred  was  not  specifically  George 
Bush  as  one  bad  man,  but  George 
Bush  as  an  American  and  there- 
fore all  other  Americans,  by  impli- 
cation. Another  is  that,  at  the  U  of 
T,  saying  something  loudly  is  more 
important  than  saying  it  well .  Burn- 
ing a  flag  scores  more  points  than 
focusing  on  the  misdeeds  of  one 
man,  George  Bush.  But  then 
Bush's  misdeeds  were  not  the  real 
issue;  they  just  provided  another 
occasion  for  the  old  hatred  to  come 
out. 

Such  behaviour  speaks,  1  think, 
of  a  people  very  much  in  decline. 

TED  MCCORMICK 
UCIl 
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Sharing  spaces 


BY  TOMASZ  KASPRZAK 

This  article  is  written  in  response  to  "No 
space  to  pray  for  Muslitn  Students"  from 
the  Sept.  23  edition.  It  is  also  part  of  my 
thesis  research. 

The  University  olToronto,  now  more  than 
ever,  seems  to  be  a  place  of  cultural  and 
religious  heterogeneity.  Itconstitutes  many 
groups  and  communes  with  various  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  backgrounds.  This  is  not 
only  evident  at  our  university  but  also  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  Large  urban 
agglomerations  are  similarly  composed  of 
small  congregations.  An  essential  fact 
that  has  to  be  acknowledged  is  that  there 
is  no  single  predominate  religion  in  today '  s 
social  blend;  there  are  a  great  number  of 
religions  present  within  the  same  bounda- 
ries but  they  constitute  a  series  of  smaller 
groups  who  do  not  have  the  resources  or 


the  manpower  to  build  majestic  places  of 
worship  (as  was  the  case  in  the  past). 
Nevertheless  these  smaller  assemblies 
still  require  theirown  spacefor 
worship  in  order  to  have  a 
stronger  sense  of  a  commune 
and  improve  their  spiritual 
health.  Unfortunately  in  the 
present  day  context,  these 
spaces  are  very  limited  and  of- 
ten not  applied  to  their  full  po- 
tential ;  rather  used  once  a  week 
for  Sunday  service  or  an  hour  a 

day,  making  them  costly  and   

inefficient. 

Similarly  here,  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, we  are  faced  with  the  same  prob- 
lem of  providing  spaces  of  worship  for 
different  congregations.  Walking  around 
the  university  everyday  in  search  of  a 
place  to  pray  can  be  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task.  Essentially  what  we  are 


dealing  with,  in  large  urban  communities 
such  as  U  of  T,  is  a  number  of  smaller 
groups  that  do  not  require  large,  expansive 


I  propose  to  create  a  common  area 
that  can  be  utilized  and  shared  at  all 
times  by  all  groups.  To  place  a 
number  of  different  congregations 
in  the  same  space... 


spaces.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  enough 
to  simply  find  a  completely  generic  space 
and  use  it  as  a  place  of  worship.  A  place 
of  worship  should  be  given  a  special  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  just  any  room,  it  has  to 
evoke  something  of  the  'sacred'  for  each 
individual  and/or  group.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  each  group  requires  a  'temple'-like 


structure  that  in  every  aspect  resembles 
the  'real  thing' .  Each  group  must  be  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  the  issue  of  repre- 
— _  sentationoftheir  religious  space. 
As  an  alternate  route,  for  the 
future,  to  the  problem  of  finding 
these  generic  rooms  at  U  of  T,  I 
propose  to  create  a  common  area 
that  can  be  utilized  and  shared  at 
all  times  by  all  groups  (under  a 
specific  schedule).  To  place  a 
numberof  different  congregations 
in  the  same  space  is  not  just  a 

  matter  ofeconomy;  it  is  a  simple 

fact  that  we  all  have  decided  to  share  this 
environment,  be  it  U  of  Tor  Toronto,  and 
can  not  simply  build  walls  around  our- 
selves because  of  ourethnic  backgrounds 
or  religious  beliefs.  Efforts  of  various 
smaller  groups  are  reduced  because  they 
work  towards  their  own  objectives  with 
no  consideration  for  the  simple  fact  that 


common  efforts  may  lead  to  better  re- 
sults. 

A  number  of  architects  have  already 
tackled  the  problem  of  shared  spaces,  and 
some  turned  out  to  be  very  successful 
(time  will  show).  My  thesis  proposes  an 
approach  that  will  try  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems related  to  shared  religious  space. 
Space  that  would  be  utilized  at  all  times, 
not  only  for  worship  but  also  for  gathering 
and  open  discussion.  1  am  currently  exam- 
ining different  religious  requirements  of 
worship  for  different  religions  in  hope  to 
come  to  some  conclusion.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  possible  to  create  a  place  of  worship 
that  serves  to  a  larger  and  diverse  reli- 
gious scope. 

Kasprzak  Tomasz  is  a  fifth  year 
student  at  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture  and  is 
currently  working  on  his  thesis. 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


Zoom  graffiti 
beautifies 
campus 

(Re:  "Zoom  vandals  back,"  Nov 
27) 

When  I  somewhat  ominously  sug- 
gested that  the  situation  should  be 
dealt  with — that  "Sometimes 
moles  can  be  malignant.  You  have 
to  extract  them  early" — 1  was 
not  referring  to  the  actions  of  the 
individuals  that  altered  the  ads, 
but  rather  to  the  insidious  pres- 
ence of  the  Zoom  advertisements. 
It  is  precisely  because  I  oppose 
vandalism  that  I  object  to  the  ads. 
.  The  administration  has  defaced 
this  institution  and  their  attempt  to 
turn  the  walls  ofthe  University  of 
Toronto  into  commercial  bill- 
boards must  be  stopped  at  this 


early  stage.  If  the  issue  is  not 
addressed  promptly,  it  won't  be 
long  before  academic  units  are 
named  after  telecom  companies, 
honourary  degrees  are  sold  to  the 
executives  of  multinational  min- 
ing corporations,  and  we  find  our 
institutional  computer  centres 
being  underwritten  by  banks. 

As  for  the  individuals  that  al- 
tered the  ads,  I  would  be  much 
more  inclined  todescribe  the  work 
ofthe  E.scher  Appreciation  Soci- 
ety (the  original  group  responsi- 
ble for  replacing  the  zoom  adver- 
tisements with  Escher  prints)  as  a 
public  service  quite  in  line  with 
the  administration's  professed 
mandate  of  beautifying  the  cam- 
pus. To  those  troubled  by  the 
latest  incident  in  which  these  cor- 
porate ads  were  purportedly  aug- 
mented with  black  markers  and 
blue  pens,  I  suggest  that  it  may  be 


worth  considering  that  there  are 
always  difficulties  inherent  in  rec- 
ognizing art  in  its  time,  lean  only 
wonder  whether  we  are  witness- 
ing a  sort  of  a  grassroots 
politicizationof  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism (say ,  the  Jackson  Pollock 
Appreciation  Society?). 
P.S.  The  University  Bookstore 
has  a  wonderful  array  of  afford- 
able art  supplies. 

EIAN  OHAYON 
Graduate  Student  Member  of 
Arts,  not  Ads 

More  to  Bush 
coverage 

We  had  to  respond  to  your  cover- 
age of  the  George  Bush  disgrace. 
You  could  have  reported  and 
showed  pictures  ofthe  police  vio- 
lence and  brutality  after  George 


TO:  AT  J.  STUDENTS 
RK:MATL  STRIKE 

During  the  mail  strike  all  fee  refunds  with  a  Canadian  address  (other  than  campus)  will  be 
held  in  the  Fees  Department,  215  Huron  Street,  3rd  floor  (counter  hours  10AM  -12:30, 
1:30  -  3PM).  If  you  are  expecting  a  refund,  caU  (416-978-2142)  to  check  whether  it  is 
available.  If  you  come  to  pick  up  a  cheque,  remember  to  bring  two  pieces  of  identification. 

We  will  also  have  statements  of  account  available  for  pick-up.  Service  charge  will  be 
assessed  on  the  15th  of  every  month  as  usual,  so  please  come  and  pick  up  your  statement  if 
you  have  not  paid  your  fees  account  in  full. 
If  you  are  a  student  at  St.  Michael's,  Trinity  or  Victoria  College,  refunds  and 
statements  of  account  will  be  available  at  your  Bursar's  Office. 


Bush  had  left,  which  was  like 
Tiananmen  Square-U  of  T  Style. 
It  is  certainly  hypocritical  to  have 
the  police  arrest  and  detain  some- 
one for  possibly  assaulting  a  po- 
lice officer  while  protecting  a  war 
criminal.  Doesn'ttheRCMP/Po- 
lice/Sccret  Service  or  who  ever 
owned  those  black  cars  have 
more  than  four  or  five?  If  they 
had  left  students  alone  the  protest 
would  have  fizzled  down  and  they 
could  have  used  other  cars.  That 
is  bad  security  judgment,  but 
maybe  they  like  beating  innocent 
people;  Bush  sure  does. 

You  couldhave  mentioned  how 
little  support  was  provided  to  stu- 
dents by  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council.  Or  about  how  U 
of  T  students  protested  outside  53 
Division  after  a  protester  was 
arrested  for  allegedly  spitting  on 
George  Bush.  Or  about  the  18 
protesters  (we  took  agroup  photo) 
who  stayed  outside  Prichard's 
house  until  every  last  dinner  guest 
left,  and  made  their  exits  as  mis- 
erable as  possible. 

Or  about  how  we  questioned 
Prichard' s  integrity  when  he  has 
an  open  door  policy  and  starving 
students  were  outside  in  need  ask- 


ing only  for  some  butter  and  warm 
water  to  go  with  our  bread.  (For 
the  record  his  neighbors  did  pro- 
vide food  and  the  use  of  a  tel- 
ephone and  many  did  come  out  of 
the  Social  Justice  Closet) 

Or  about  how  we  tried  to  un- 
derstand why  Prichard  has  re- 
sponded the  way  he  has  to  Dr. 
Chun  (possibly  because  he  can- 
not read,  has  no  conscience, 
doesn't  care  about  students).  We 
also  questioned  the  integrity  and 
trainingofthepoliceofficers  who 
were  protecting  a  war  criminal 
and  hurting  students. 

The  leach-in  held  a  few  weeks 
ago  made  it  clear  that  Prichard  is 
like  the  rich  duck  from  Disney  's 
Duck  Talcs,  who  rather  thanw-v- 
ing  U  of  T's  extensive  endow- 
ments, is  restricting  them  so  that 
he  can  say  he  left  U  of  T  with  a 
billion  dollar  endowment  when 
he  runs  for  public  office. 
Prichard,  by  his  actions  (and 
inactions)  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  is  a  public  menace 
incapable  of  addressing  racism, 
poverty,  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  human  life. 

George  Bush's  comments  in 
the  Vwrn'O'demonstrale  just  what 


kind  of  a. sexist,  racist,  homopho- 
bic corporate  bigot  he  really  is.  To 
say  that  the  professors  walking 
out  is  like  his  wife  walking  out 
while  he  prepared  his  speech  is 
patronizing  and  insulting  to  both 
parties.  Comments  about  happy 
hour  at  the  Baghdad  Ramada  Inn 
are  clearly  nationalistic  and  rac- 
ist. Obviously  the  people  attend- 
ing the  ceremony  were  overly 
infatuated  with  Bushes  less  than 
respectable  presence  to  notice 
how  they  wereendorsing  racism, 
sexism,  homophobia,  and  other 
kindsof  discrimination,  including 
murder  and  genocide  or  they  too 
would  have  walked  out. 

The  CBC  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  protest,  but  they  arc 
probably  also  not  aware  of  the 
changing  climate  at  U  of  T. 
Prichard  should  know  that  his  poor 
leadership  abilities  have  resulted 
in  a  revolution.  Students  are  be- 
yond apathy;  they  are  angry.  The 
great  minds  were  outside  on  Nov. 
1 9,  not  inside. 

BONTE  MINNEMA 
BARRY  BISSOONDATT 

LGBTOUT  steering  commit- 
tee members  &  active 
protesters 


www.varsity.utoronto.ca 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  3RD 

7:30-8:30  P.M.  IN  THE 
GREAT  HALL -HART  HOUSE 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 

Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
Want  to  know  if  the  University  is  closed?  a. 


For  St.  George  Cannpus  call: 
(416)  978-SNOW  (7669) 

For  Erindale  Cannpus 
call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline: 
(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Cannpus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline: 
(416)  287-7026 


A  decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 
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BC  calls  for  national 
tuition  fee  freeze 

And  criticizes  U  of  T  policy  in  the  meantime 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 


Demonstrators  outside  Metro  Convention  Centre  protest  Chinese 
President  Jiang  Zemin's  poor  human  rights  record. 


BY  GREGOR  MADDEN 

Varsity  Staff 

In  the  wake  of  the  controversial  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  summit  in 
Vancouver,  former  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  Ed  Broadbent  is  speak- 
ing out  about  the  relationship  between 
international  trade  and  human  rights. 

During  his  speech  at  the  Innis  Town 
Hall  at  U  of  T  last  Thursday,  Broadbent 
emphasized  what  was  absent  from  the 
APEC  summit,  which  ended  on  Tuesday 
when  protesting  students  were  peppered 
sprayed  by  police. 

"It  is  in  the  best  interest,  throughout  this 
globe,  to  make  human  rights  obligations  a 
key  component  in  all  regional  and  global 
trade,"  said  Broadbent  to  an  attentive 
audience. 

Broadbent,  havingrecentlyretumed  from 
South-East  Asia,  told  the  crowd  thatCanada 
is  not  puttingenough  economic  pressure  on 
some  of  APEC's  most  repressive  regimes 
to  clean  up  their  human  rights  record.  He 
singled  out  China,  Malaysiaand  Indonesia 
as  countries  in  dire  need  of  reform  in  the 
area  of  human  rights. 

Broadbent,  a  harsh  critic  of  what  he 
calls  an  "unholy  anti-democratic  alliance" 


between  governments  and  the  business 
community,  focused  in  particularon  work- 
ers' right  and  the  often  deplorable  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work. 

He  described  factories  he  visited  where 
employees  were  locked  inside  for  the 
duration  of  their  shift  and  spoke  about  the 
difficulty  in  union  organizing.  In  Indonesia, 
for  example,  it  is  illegal  to  have  a  meeting 
of  more  than  five  people  without  the 
consent  of  the  government,  said 
Broadbent. 

The  evening,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Project  Ploughshares,  an  ecumenial  coa- 
lition on  peace  and  disarmament  issues 
and  the  U  of  T  chapter  of  Science  for 
Peace,  was  not  the  end  of  harsh  attacks 
hurled  at  the  Canadian  government's  si- 
lence on  the  link  between  trade  and  hu- 
man rights. 

On  Friday  night.  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien  and  president  of  China  Jiang 
Zemin  were  the  targets  of  hundreds  of 
protesters'  anger.  Enjoying  their  dinner 
with  leaders  of  Toronto's  business  com- 
munity inside  the  Metro  Convention  Cen- 
tre, outside  protesters  attacked  the  Chi- 
nese leader  for  his  human  rights  record 
and  Canada' s  prime  minister  for  turning  a 
blind  eye  to  the  human  rights  violations  of 
Canada's  trading  partners. 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— A  nation  wide  tui- 
tion fee  freeze  is  needed  to  effectively 
tackle  the  problems  of  student  debt  and 
youth  unemployment,  British  Columbia 
Premier  Glen  Clark  said  on  Friday. 

Speaking  to  students  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity and  leaders  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  Clark  called  on  the 
federal  government  to  implement  a  tuition 
freeze  across  Canada  and  restore  post- 
secondary  education  funding  to  1 995-96 
levels. 

Since  1 995  the  federal  government  has 
cut  $1.2  billion  in  transfer  payments  for 
post-secondary  education  funding  to  the 
provinces. 

While  other  provinces,  including  On- 
tario, have  reacted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment' s  reduction  in  funding  by  hiking  tui- 
tion fees  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  BC 
has  imposed  a  tuition  fee  freeze  which  has 
been  in  place  for  the  last  two  years. 

"Across  the  country  we' re  seeing  dra- 
matic reduction  options  when  increases 
[in  funding  for  post-secondary  education] 
are  needed.  It's  time  for  a  national  freeze 
[on  tuition  fees],"  Clark  told  Canadian 
University  Press. 

But  the  federal  government  says  it 
won't  go  back  on  its  cuts  to  post-second- 
ary education. 

"In  a  perfect  world  I' m  sure  all  govern- 
ment who  have  had  to  make  cuts  would 
love  to  go  back  and  reverse  those  cuts,  but 
it's  not  a  perfect  world  and  if  we  did  that 
we'd  be  back  where  we  started,"  said 
Nathlie  Gauthier,  spokesperson  for  the 
federal  ministry  of  finance. 

Clark  pointed  to  his  own  government's 
tuition  fee  freeze  as  evidence  that  educa- 
tion cuts  are  not  necessary. 

"It  can  be  done,"  Clark  said  of  the 
national  tuition  fee  freeze.  "But  it  requires 


Ottawa  to  sit  down  with  the  provinces  to 
find  a  way  that  works  for  everyone,  a  way 
that  not  only  halts  the  escalation  in  tuition 
fees  but  also  opens  thousands  of  new 
student  spaces  at  a  stable  and  affordable 
price,"  Clark  said,  whose  government 
spends  about  $65  million  a  year  on  grants 
and  loan  remission. 

Clark' s  visit  to  Carleton  was  hosted  by 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students  and 
one  of  itsfounding  members  the  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association,  who 
joined  him  in  advocating  government  ac- 
tion on  student  debt  reduction. 

Canada  needs  a  system  of  up-front 
grants  and  post-study  grants  for  those 
graduating  with  debts  and  it  must  be  intro- 
duced in  the  next  federal  budget,  says 
Brad  Lavigne,  the  federation's  national 
chairperson. 

"[Premier  Clark's  stance]  shows  the 
federal  government  the  high  level  of  sup- 
port that  the  federation  has  for  its  poli- 
cies," Lavigne  said. 

After  concluding  its  round  of  consulta- 


tions with  post-secondary  education 
stakeholders  last  week,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment says  it's  still  too  soon  to  say  what 
measures  will  be  taken  to  respond  to  the 
call. 

'The  government  is  studying  the  rec- 
ommendations and  what  PremierClark's 
talking  about  will  be  considered,"  said 
GayleMorris,  spokesperson  forthe  Canada 
Student  Loans  program. 

Although  there  was  aconsensus  among 
stakeholders  at  a  recent  meeting  that 
Canada  needs  a  national  system  of  grants, 
the  government  wouldn't  say  if  it  would 
act  on  this  concern. 

Canada  is  one  of  two  industrialized 
countries  which  does  not  have  a  national 
grants  program  for  university  and  college 
students. 

Clark  also  called  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  act  on  youth  unemployment, 
which  he  says  is  closely  tied  to  the  issue  of 
accessible  education. 

Clark  says  intensive  work  on  national 
youth  unemployment  will  bea  focus  when 
he  meets  with  Primer  Minister  Jean 
Chretien  and  other  first  ministers  next 
month. 

"Ottawa  has  set  goals  for  reducing  the 
deficit  and  achieved  them.  Now  we  need 
a  national  commitment  to  tackle  the  chal- 
lenge of  youth  unemployment  with  the 
same  intensity,"  Clark  said. 

While  University  of  Toronto  adminis- 
trators have  taken  advantage  of  the  gov- 
ernment's allowance  to  hike  fees  by  an 
average  of  30  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  already  budgeted  for  fee 
hikes  for  next  yearl. 

U  of  T  administrators  are  also  lobbying 
the  provincial  government  to  deregulate 
tuition  fees,  which  will  enable  them  to 
introduce  differential  fees  for  different 
programs. 

®vs>  (Svs)  as^  svs> 


Education  battle  rages  on  voting  day 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 


After  a  week-long  teachers'  fast 
andafive-dayoldstudents'  camp- 
out  outside  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion's constituency  office,  all  eyes 
are  on  Queen's  Park  today  to 
witness  the  final  vote  on  Bill  1 60. 

The  pending  vote,  accompanied 
by  the  ongoing  public  protest 
against  Bill  1 60  which  kicked  off 
with  a  two-week  province-wide 
teachers'  strike,  has  not  dissuaded 
opponents  to  stop  their  fight.  While 
the  fast  for  public  education  con- 
tinues today,  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  of  Ontario 
Howard  Hampton  launched  a  pe- 
tition last  week  to  put  the  legisla- 
tion to  a  referendum. 

And  the  way  the  legislature  car- 
ries out  its  business  is  also  being 
contested  by  Joanna  Manning,  a 
teacher  with  the  Metro  Separate 
School  Board  who  is  currently  on 
leave.  Manning,  who  suffered  a 
sprained  wrist  at  the  hands  of  a 
member  of  the  legi  slati  ve  securi  ty 
force  last  Thursday ,  lodged  an  of- 
ficial complaint  to  the  speaker  of 
the  house  Chris  Stockwell  on  Fri- 
day about  her  treatment  which  she 
characterizes  as  a  "gratuitous  and 
unwarranted  act  of  brutality"  in  an 
"ethos  of  repression." 

Manning  attended  the  debate 
on  the  third  reading  of  Bill  160 
where  she  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  trespassi  ng  after  fai  1- 
ing  to  leave  the  premises  after  the 
speaker  ordered  the  clearing  of 
the  public  and  members'  galleries. 
Constable  Uncao  applied  a  wrist 
lock  on  her  to  force  her  to  move. 
She  subsequently  went  to  the  emer- 
gency department  of  Mount  Sinai 


Hospital,  where  she  was  treated 
for  a  sprained  wrist  sustained  as  a 
result  of  the  wrist  lock. 

Gary  Connolly,  who  kicked  off 
the  teachers'  fast  Nov.  23,  re- 
turned to  the  classroom  today,  but 
twootherteachers  whojoined  him 
last  week  continue  fasting  today. 

"I  t'  s  so  easy  to  start  these  thi  ngs, 
it's  hard  to  end  them.  There's  so 
much  to  do,"  said  Connolly  yester- 
day, adding  he's  pleased  others 
are  continuing  on.  "That  was  the 
intent — to  start  it  and  hope  it  con- 
tinueson." 

Both  Connolly  and  colleague 
Bob  McClusky,  who  joined  the 
fast  last  Monday,  received  letters 
from  theiremployer,  the  Dufferin- 
Peel  Separate  School.  Board  stat- 
ing that  absence  from  work  today 
would  be  construed  as  an  aban- 
donment of  their  positions. 

"It's  predicated  by  greed,  pro- 
moted by  lies  to  attack  the  poor 
and  the  young.  What  other  re- 
course do  we  have?"  said  Dwyer 
Sullivan,areligionteacherinCam- 
bridge  about  the  last  ditch  fast. 

He,  along  with  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  teacher  Steve  Moore, 
continue  the  fast  today. 

"If  the  public  was  aware  of  the 
funding  formula,  the  Tory  MPPs 
couldn't  vote  forit,"  Sullivan  added. 
"The  system  will  be  decimated." 

When  Hampton  and  fellow 
NDP  memberof  pariiament  Tony 
Silipo  visited  the  fasting  teachers 
on  Friday,  Hampton  outlined  the 
formula  which  will  be  used  to  fund 
the  system  if  Bill  1 60  passes. 

"Nowhere  does  the  word  qual- 
ity education  appear  in  the  bill. 
Nowhere  does  the  word  curricu- 
lum appear.  But  the  word  money 
appears  69  times,"  Hampton  told 


reporters. 

"TheTory  strategy  is  not  equal- 
izing up,"  he  continued.  "It's  about 
equalizing  down.  Pick  the  1 2  poor- 
est boards.  Everybody  drops  to 
that  level." 

A  leaked  document  from  the 
ministry  ofeducationhasconfirmed 
thatat  least  $667  million  will  be  cut 
from  the  school  system. 


"I  admire  the  kind  of  work  that 
people  are  doi  ng  to  bring  attention 
to  Bill  1 60,"  Hampton  said  on  Fri- 
day, directing  his  comments  to  the 
fasting  teachers  to  his  left  and  the 
students  camping  out  outside  the 
minister  of  education's  constitu- 
ency office  to  his  right. 

The  dozen  students  abandoned 
their  tent  city  this  morning. 


Meanwhile,  Manning  has  asked 
for  a  full  and  public  apology  from 
the  speaker,  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  legislative  security 
force.  And  others  are  returning  to 
the  legislature  this  afternoon  to  wit- 
ness the  final  vote  on  Bill  160. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  minis- 
ter of  education  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 
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Bicyclists  pedal  critical 
consciousness 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 

A  stream  of  140  Critical  Mass 
cyclists  caused  a  tew  waves  as 
they  clogged  motorized  traffic  and 
crashed  downtown  shopping  fes- 
tivilieson Friday  night. 

The  regular  monthly  "organ- 
ized coincidence"  fell  on  a  par- 
ticularly packed  day  on  which  the 
cyclistscapitalized — international 
Buy  Nothing  Day  and  the  To- 
ronto visit  of  the  controversial 
Chinese  President  Jiang  Zemin 
and  Canadian  PrimeMinister  Jean 
Chretien. 

But  before  the  impromptu 
night  ride  even  began,  which 
tends  to  disrupt  tralTic  and  cause 
a  bit  of  agitation  among  motor- 
ists, members  of  Bank,  a  To- 
ronto based  cyclist  rights  group, 
blocked  off  part  of  the  Queen 
Street  westbound  lane  in  front 
of  City  Hall  to  paint  their  own 
giant  bike  lane. 

"Bike  lanes  are  about  safety 
and,  indirectly,  they  are  better  for 
the  environment,"  said  David 
Mezland,  one  of  the  pseudo  road 
workers  dressed  in  construction 
attire. 

"We  hope  that  this  sends  a 
message  to  the  new  amalgamated 
city,"  adding  that  he  is  greatly 
concerned  about  whether  the  new 
council  will  recognize  the  needs 
of  cyclists. 

"It's  great!  I  see  no.thing  but 
good  in  it,"  said  Beverly  Taft,  a 
first  time  Critical  Mass  cyclist, 
referring  to  the  unauthorized  bike 
lane  painting.  "We  need  bike  lanes 


and  it  shows  Toronto  that  if  they 
aren't  going  to  do  it,  then  we 
will." 

Critical  Mass  has  no  pre- 
planned route.  It  simply  happens 
every  last  Friday  of  the  month 
and  whoever  happens  to  be  in  the 
lead  decides  which  corners  to 
turn.  The  only  structure  is  the 
regular  time  and  meeting  place — 
6  pm  at  the  Stand-By  cafe. 

But  it  seems  the  leaders  on 
Friday  night  knew  of  two  places 
they  wanted  to  hit.  After  the  cy- 
clists passed  over  the  'new'  bike 
lane  painted  with  white  chalk 
chanting"More  bike  lanes!,"  they 
made  an  appearance  at  the  Metro 
Convention  Centre  passing  dem- 
onstrators who  were  trying  to  get 
a  message  through  to  Jiang, com- 
fortably dinninginside  with  Chretien 
and  members  of  the  city's  busi- 
nesscommunity. 

They  joined  in  the  chanting  of 
"Free  Tibet  Now"  and  "Shame 
on  China !"  as  they  peddled  passed 
the  hundreds  of  protesters  along 
Front  Street. 

The  next  destination  was  the 
Eaton's  Centre,  a  special  target 
in  lieu  of  Buy  Nothing  Day,  aday 
to  commemorate  anti-consumer- 
ism.  The  light  holiday  music  for 
shoppers  was  drowned  out  as  the 
stream  of  cyclists  who  burst 
through  the  west  entrance.  They 
chanted  "Buy  nothing!"  and 
"Your  money  is  the  power!"  while 
cycling  through  the  mall  to  the 
Yonge  street  exit. 

While  shoppers  were  disrupted 
for  a  few  minutes,  few  seemed 
unfazed  by  the  spectacle  of  bikes 


pouring  through  the  mall.  Some 
looked  confused,  others  laughed, 
while  others  were  impressed  by 
the  shouting  group  of  cyclists. 

"1  think  it' s  wonderful  that  young 
people  are  so  aware  of  the  con- 
sumcrist  nature  of  our  culture," 
said  shopper  Elaine  Graham.  "It 
seems  like  a  very  friendly  pro- 
test." 

The  Eaton's  Centre  was  tar- 
geted earlier  in  the  afternoon  by 
members  of  Ontario  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  at  U  of  T, 
who  were  out  raising  awareness 
about  the  implications  surround- 
ing mass  consumerism  for  Buy 
Nothing  Day. 

"We  just  want  people  to  step 
back  and  realize  that  they  don't 
need  to  buy  everything  they're 
convinced  they  do,"  said  volun- 
teer Brian  Sharpe  who  was  out 
leafleting  Friday  afternoon.  "We 
can  really  get  by  with  a  lot  less." 

After  the  Mass  expressed  its 
anti-consumerism  message,  it 
headed  back  to  the  streets  where 
some  were  unimpressed  with  the 
motorized  traffic  slow  down. 
There  were  a  few  exchanges  with 
the  police  Friday  night  who  were 
upset  that  cyclists  were  running 
red  lights  and  clogging  intersec- 
tions. 

"You  simply  have  to  obey  the 
rules,"  said  one  irate  officer  con- 
fronting acyclist  while  takingdown 
his  name  and  address. 

Critical  Mass  takes  place  in 
cities  across  North  America,  Eu- 
rope and  Australia  in  promotion 
of  cyclist  rights  and  environmen- 
tally friendly  transportation. 


Professional  students  stress-out 


'Graduate  rebate  subiect 
to  program  rjles. 


BY  KATE  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Wake  up,  study,  eat,  study,  sleep, 
study  some  more. 

With  exams  and  essay  dead- 
linescreeping  up,  vendingmachine 
cuisine  and  little  sleep  are  becom- 
ing all  100  familiar  for  the  stressed 
out  professional  students  straining 
to  keep  up  with  the  high  demands 
their  rigorous  programs  impose  on 
them. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  noisy  lobby 
ofthe  law  faculty,  or  the  deafening 
silence  of  the  reference  room  at 
Sigmund  Samuel  medical  library, 
professional  student  stress  is  all  to 
apparent  on  campus. 

Seated  casually  on  wooden 
benches  in  the  spacious  lobby  of 
Flavclle  house,  a  lively  group  of 
law  students  jumped  to  the  ques- 
tion when  asked  how  they  handle 
the  tough  stipulationsof  law  school, 
which  for  first  year  students  in- 
cludes taking  exams  that  are  worth 
100  percent  of  their  llnal  mark. 

"There  is  an  incredible  range  in 
the  stress  and  work  levels  here. 
You  have  to  find  a  medium,  a 


balance,"  said  Matt  Cohen,  a  sec- 
ond year  graduate  law  student, 
adding  quickly  the  environment 
doesn't  always  make  that  possi- 
ble. 

"The  atmosphere  is  also  intense. 
It's  the  pressures  of  the  people 
around  you  that  makes  you  stressed 
out." 

Another  law  student  candidly 
summed  up  his  law  school  stress 
experience. "  I  came  in  here  think- 
ing I  could  do  absolutely  every- 
thing, and  when  I  fell  behind — 
that's  when  I  freaked  out." 

Bonnie  Croll,  assistant  dean  of 
law  at  U  of  T,  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  the  anxieties  of  stressed 
out  law  students.  Croll  says  the 
faculty  has  recognized  the  enor- 
mous stress  exams  worth  1 00  per 
cent  ofthe  final  place  on  a  student. 

"The  use  of  the  100  per  cent 
exam  has  seriously  decreased. 
First  year  students  take  a  prac- 
tice test  at  Christmas  to  get  famil- 
iar with  (il|,"  said  Croll.  "In  upper 
years,  the  100  per  cents  are  de- 
creasing due  to  student  demand 
and  concern.  Now  we  have  a 
much  larger  mi  x  in  the  courses  of 


exams,  papers,  and  presenta- 
tions." 

Over  at  Sig  Sam,  evidence  of 
stressed  out  and  overworked  stu- 
dents was  abundant.  Tension  was 
in  the  air  as  students  poured  over 
books  and  busily  researched  last 
minute  mid-term  papers.  Some 
were  so  obviously  overburdened 
by  the  rigours  of  academia  they 
were  catching  some  shut-eye. 

Sue  Deonairin ,  a  first  yei^r  physi- 
otherapy student,  took  a  short 
break  from  her  work  to  explain 
how  she  handles  stress. 

"I  do  a  lot  of  rcadi  ng  and  a  lot  of 
researching.  It's  a  constant  thing. 
But  I  would  say  you  have  to  be 
mature  about  it.  You  learn  to  han- 
dle thi  ngs  di  fferently  once  you  are 
through  your  undergrad  work." 

Sara  Tamcn  .director  of  health 
services  at  U  of  T,  says  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional students  seeking  help  for 
their  stress.  "I  would  say  Med 
school  is  stressful  and  more  so  in 
the  later  years.  Law  students  are 
also  under  a  great  deal  of  stress. 
I've  definitely  seen  moreprotes- 
sional  students  lately  ." 


Hasta  la  vista  numero  dos 

Another  condition  outliningacompulsory  relationship 
between  the  academic  council  and  the  international 
advisory  board  of  Barrick  Gold  has  also  been  deleted. 

The  original  contract  stated  that  the  council  must 
use  its  "best  efforts"  to  establish  and  maintain  coop- 
eration with  Barrick' s  board  and  be  receptive  to  their 
assistance  and  resources. 

Barrick' s  international  advisory  board  is  chaired 
by  former  prime  minister  Brian  Mulroney.  Former 
American  president  George  Bush  acts  as  thehonourary 
senior  advisor  and  Munk  is  a  member. 

Board  members  "will  provide  such  assistance  and 
resources  to  the  council  and  the  [Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies]  as  the  board  may  in  its  discre- 
tion consider  appropriate  and  the  council  will  be 
receptive  thereto,"  read  the  original  contract. 

This  particular  clause  provoked  the  greatest  out- 
rage from  faculty  members. 

Bill  Graham,  president  of  U  of  T's  Faculty  Asso- 
ciation and  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  University  Teachers  argued  it  placed  Barrick' s 
board  in  the  driver's  seat  and  left  academic  freedom 
in  the  dust. 

Sedra  admits  the  wording  "the  council  will  be 
receptive  thereto,"  in  this  clause  can  be  misread  as 
placing  Barrick' s  board  in  an  improperly  influential 
position. 

"We  are  not  disagreeing  those  words  can  be 
misinterpreted,  but  that  is  not  how  they  were  meant 
to  be  read,"  he  said. 

"We  just  decided  to  take  the  whole  clause  out," 
Sedra  added,  explaining  its  benevolent  intent  had 
been  poorly  received. 

"This  was  generous  from  Barrick' s  point  of  view, 
that  they  would  provide  advice.  But  Mr.  Munk  did  not 
say  that  was  a  condition  [of  the  gift],  that  we  had  to 
accept  advice  of  people  on  the  international  advisory 
board. 

"It  was  never  intended  to  be  a  condition,  it  was 
intended  to  be  an  act  of  generosity,"  said  Sedra. 

Hasta  la  vista  numero  tres 

The  last  condition  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
agreement  outlined  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
board  to  the  council — on  which  Munk  would  have  a 
seat.  Its  terms  of  reference  were  to  be  set  by  the 
council. 

It  would  have  included  three  academics,  with  an 
option  of  a  fourth,  and  four  external  advisors.  On  a 
seven  member  advisory  board,  the  academics  would 
have  less  representation  than  business  people. 

Graham  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  failed  to 
mention  that  the  council  must  respect  academic 
freedom  in  fashioning  the  board's  terms  of  reference. 
He  also  noted  there  was  no  guarantee  it  would  not  be 
entirely  controlled  by  Barrick  people. 

The  administration  has  reaffirmed  its  commitment 
to  establish  an  advisory  board  and  invite  Munk  as  a 
member,  but  it  is  no  longer  .stated  as  a  condition  of  the 
$6.4milliongift. 


Never  conditions 

In  fact,  Sedra  says  none  of  these  three  clauses  were 
ever  supposed  to  be  interpreted  as  criteria  of  the 
donation,  though  they  were  technically  listed  as  such 
in  the  agreement. 

"Payment  by  Horsham  and  Barrick  of  each 
installment  grant  shall  be  subject  to  and  conditional 
upon  the  prior  due  fulfillment. .  .of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions,"  read  the  agreement,  listing  the  three 
deleted  clauses  among  1 1  conditions  of  the  donation. 

The  agreement  allowed  the  criteria  to  be  set  aside 
only  if  all  parties  agreed,  unlessa  party  failed  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  and  then  went  for  a  waiver. 

But  Sedra  says  the  pulled  clauses  were  never 
meant  to  go  in  that  section. 

"From  the  donor's  point  of  view  and  our  under- 
standing, these  were  never  conditions  of  the  dona- 
tion," said  Sedra. 

Another  cautionary  tug 

Administrators  have  also  taken  out 
a  recital  that  York  law  professor 
Neil  Brooks  pointed  out  prioritized 
business-academic  relations  in  the 
university's  international  studies 
above  the  interests  of  other  groups — -such  as  labour, 
environmentalists  and  human  rights  advocates. 

The  recital  read,  "the  Donors  are  desirous  of 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  aco-operative  relationship 
between  business  and  academe  in  matters  involving 
international  studies  and  of  supporting  education  and 
research  at  the  University  in  the  area  of  international 
studies." 

This  business-academic  relationship  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  recital  that  is  also  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  the  deleted  compulsory  relationship  outlined  be- 
tween Barrick's  board  and  the  academic  council. 

'The  University  wishes  to  build  a  major  academic 
strength  in  the  field  of  international  studies  and  to 
share  and  extend  that  strength  by  developing  relation- 
ships with  our  many  communities,  both  public  and 
private,  at  home  and  abroad,"  reads  the  new  agree- 
ment. 

A  few  more  assurances 

Two  recitals  outli  ning  the  uni  versity '  s  commitment  to 
academic  freedom  along  with  the  donor's  mutual 
commitment  to  U  of  T's  Statement  of  Institutional 
Purpose  have  been  added  to  the  agreement. 

These  recitals  will  now  be  included  in  all  major 
donor  agreements. 

A  new  clause  reiterating  that  nothing  in  the  Munk 
agreement  shall  be  interpreted  as  impeding  on  the 
university's  mission  or  vigilant  protection  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  research  autonomy  has  also  been 
added. 

No  problem  in  the  first  place 

But  Sedra  says  the  original  agreement  in  no  way 
impiriged  on  university  autonomy.  There  were  per- 
haps four  or  five  words  in  a  single  clause  that  were 


grammatically  ambiguous  and  could  be  misinter- 
preted, he  says. 

He  say  s  community  alarm  drove  administrators  to 
be  hyper-cautious. 

"As  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  misreading 
of  that  [single]  clause  some  people  felt  uncomfortable 
about  the  agreement  and  felt  it  would  be  better  if  we 
included  a  reaffirmation  of  academic  freedom  and 
kept  if  focused  on  the  intent,"  he  said,  referring  to 
Munk's  desire  to  simply  provide  philanthropic  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  university  centre. 

"It  has  always  been  an  agreement  about  the 
building  and  now  that  we  were  making  changes,  we 
took  out  clauses  that  were  not  germane  to  that 
agreement,"  he  explained,  when  asked  why  adminis- 
trators did  not  simply  alterthe  few  words  they  admit 
were  problematic. 

"Butanything  that  will  make 
colleagues  morecomfortable  with 
an  agreement  is  productive,"  said 
Sedra. 


Not  window-dressing 

^  However,BillBruneau, president 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers,  says  these  essential  improve- 
ments should  not  be  dismissed  as  unnecessary. 

"The  original  agreement  isn't  just  sloppy  writing," 
he  said.  'The  things  said  there  were  ominous.  It  was 
a  certain  view  of  the  world  that  accepted  that  the 
uni  versity  must  lose  some  of  its  autonomy  to  get  more 
private  sector  funding.  That  is  how  the  first  contract 
read,"  said  Bruneau. 

"It  was  a  view  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune,"  hequipped.  'This  view  is  gonein  version  two." 

Bruneau  says  university  administrators  cannot  just 
set  aside  the  changes  as  a  gracious  response  to  over- 
imaginative  faculty. 

"It  is  a  big  tough  worid  and  I  am  afraid  they  have 
to  be  responsible  forthose  words,"  he  said,  adding  this 
is  one  instance  where  the  slippery-slope  analogy 
makes  sense. 

"If  we  had  let  this  one  go  by,  they '11  take  a  little  bit 
more  next  time,  and  more  the  next,"  he  said.  "And 
eventually  our  research  will  never  see  the  light  of  day 
and  our  programs  will  be  driven  by  the  intentions  of 
donors. 

"That  is  why  you  have  to  stand  up  early  and  stand 
up  strong,"  Bruneau  added. 

Nice  save 

Graham  says  the  new  agreement  is  a  wonderful 
reaffirmation  of  uni  versity  autonomy. 

"I  am  sure  the  whole  university  community  will 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  administration  and  the 
donors  to  revise  the  agreement  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  priority  to  academic  freedom,"  he  said. 

"The  language  in  the  original  contract  was  very 
problematic  and  opened  the  door  for  some  serious 
abuses  in  the  area  of  academic  freedom  and  appoint- 
ments, it  is  not  a  matter  of  misinterpretation,  it  is  the 


matter  of  the  language  of  a  contract  that  must  be 
written  carefully,"  said  Graham,  referring  todismiss- 
als  of  faculty  concerns  as  an  over-reaction. 

Graham  adds  that  these  problems  could  be  avoided 
in  the  future  if  the  university  community  is  made 
aware  of  the  terms  of  these  agreements  from  the 
start. 

He  says  all  major  donor  agreements  outlining 
business-academic  relationships  should  go  before  the 
university's  academic  board. 

Request  pending 

Sedra  says  he  is  convening  a  group  of  colleagues  to 
advise  him  about  whether  improvements  can  be 
made  to  the  donor  agreement  approval  process. 

Currently,  select  administrators  have  the  go-ahead 
to  sign  off  on  major  agreements  without  consulting 
the  academic  board,  which  is  what  happened  with  the 
Munk  agreement. 

"I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  with  sharing  every 
agreement  with  the  academic  board,  the  question  is 
whether  the  academic  board  wishes  me  to  do  so,"  he 
said. 

When  asked  whether  such  a  move  may  have 
prevented  the  latest  controversy  around  the  Munk 
agreement,  Sedra  said  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

"Hindsight  is  always  greater,"  he  said. 

Business  savvy 

As  universities  stumble  into  the  private  sector  to  court 
powerful  donors,  the  preservation  of  university  au- 
tonomy depends  on  their  developing  some  business 
savvy  sooner  rather  than  later. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  thousands  of 
donor  agreements  whisking  across  the  desks  of 
university  lawyers  is  a  testament  to  the  ongoing 
success  of  the  university's  $400  million  fundraising 
campaign. 

But  a  handful  of  these  agreements  have  also  stood 
as  evidence  of  something  else.  They  have  revealed 
the  university's  naivete  in  dealing  in  the  business 
worid. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  community  was  shocked  by 
donor  agreements  in  which  Joseph  L.  Rotman  and 
later  Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  walked  away  having 
bought  substantial  infiuence  at  U  of  T.  The  commu- 
nity was  less  surprised  that  these  powerful  donors 
requested  strings  attached  to  their  gifts,  than  that  the  . 
university  granted  them  such  a  request. 

The  latest  Munk  agreement  has  also  left  commu- 
nity members  shocked  that  such  adeal  was  signed — 
although  relieved  that  their  outrage  left  it  drastically 
altered. 

In  the  midst  of  an  ambitious  fundraising  campaign, 
the  University  of  Toronto  can  only  hope  that  its 
student  body  and  faculty  are  as  recepti  ve  to  donors  as 
the  power-lunchers  at  Simcoe  Hall. 

Recent  controversies  reveal  donors  will  be  em- 
braced when  administrators  learn  how  to  accept 
these  gifts  without  handing  over  uni  versity  values  as 
a  receipt. 
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Ilhink  1  must  be  in  a  bad  mood  'cause  I'm  about  to  bitch  about  Patti 
Smith.  This  is  something  I  never  thought  I  would  do,  ever.  I  have 
always  idolized  Patti  with  a  sort  of  blind  faith.  I  have  a  file  filled 
with  newspaper  clippings  and  photos,  I  have  all  her  albums  along  with 
a  few  killer  bootlegs,  I  have  as  many  of  her  books  that  I  could  get  my 
hands  on,  a  picture  of  her  watches  me  at  my  writing  desk,  and  just  to 
prove  what  a  sap  1  am,  her  love  song  to  her  husband  "Frederick"  was 
my  wedding  song.  There  have  always  been  things  about  her  that 
bothered  me  but  I  .still  thought  she  was  the  coolest  thing  around. 

These  days  it's  Patti-mania,  everywhere  you  look  people  are 
sucking  up — Courtney  Love  and  PJ  Harvey  have  both  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon.  Even  Bono,  with  sagging  record  sales,  has  had  to  admit 
that  he's  always  wanted  to  fuck  Patti.  Michael  Stipe  has  been  going  on 
for  years  about  how  much  she  influenced  him  (you  can  tell  too, 
because  hejust  takes  himself  way  too  seriously);  at  least  Patti  is  getting 
a  bit  of  exposure  from  Stipes'  adoration.  The  only  time  1'  ve  ever  heard 
her  on  the  radio  is  when  the  REM  tune  "E-bow  the  Letter"  was  played 
last  summer.  CFNY  played  it  endlessly  and  every  DJ  would  go  on 
about  how  great  Patti  Smith  is,  but  they  wouldn't  actually  ever  play  a 
Patti  Smith  song.  Oh  no,  they  just  suck  up  to  REM  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  out  there. 

1  have  to  say  1  think  it's  great  that  famous  musicians^ 
are  giving  thanks  to  Patti.  But  when  interviewers  asW 
her  what  she  thinks  when  people  acknowledge  her  as 
an  influence  Patti  says  she' s  embarrassed  and  it  makes 
her  want  to  cry.  She  also  goes  on  about  how  she's 
never  been  concerned  with  being  famous;  she  jusl 
wants  to  produce  great  work.  Yeah  right— people 
don't  get  into  rock  and  roll  to  produce  good  work, 
people  get  into  rock  to  be  famous  and  adored. 

The  reason  that  Patti  is  still  such  a  significant  

symbol  is  not  because  of  her  music  alone.  It's  her 
whole  persona,  one  she  has  built  for  herself.  She  was  part  of  an 
exciting  movement,  hanging  out  with  all  those  cool  guys  of  the  New 
York  punk  scene,  forging  a  not-so  platonic  relationship  Robert 
Mapplethorpe  and  romancing  both  Sam  Shepherd  and  Tom  Verlaine. 
Her  life  is  a  more  exciting  story  than  our  greatest  writers  could  ever 
come  up  with.  But  she  is  still  so  enigmatic. 

This  summer  1  saw  a  very  bad  documentary  about  Patti,  which 
consisted  of  her  as  a  talking  head  talking  about  her  music.  There  is  no 
point  in  the  film  where  you  ever  get  any  sense  of  who  she  is  or  what 
she  is  like.  She  is  either  intensely  private  or  carefully  calculating,  and 
I  can' t  figure  out  which.  She  skirted  around  questions  effortlessly,  and 
never  answered  questions  that  were  about  her.  I  suggested  that  a 
cinemaveriie  approach  would  be  a  million  times  more  interesting  than 
the  talking  heads.  To  that  my  husband  snorted,  "Patti  would  never 
allow  that — people  would  actually  see  her." 

Maybe  this  shroud  of  a  persona  that  Patti  has  built  around  herself 
is  what  is  bugging  me  right  now.  But  I  think  it  has  to  do  more  with  the 
universal  mother  persona  she's  been  flogging.  She  wants  to  be  mother 
to  us  all — an  idea  that' s  just  too  controlling  for  me,  not  to  mention  that 
fact  that  it  really  makes  her  recent  music  seem  maudlin. 

Her  latest.  Peace  and  Noise  (Arista/BMG)  is  riddled  with  songs 
trying  to  express  something  about  the  state  of  the  world  and  it  just 
comes  across  like  a  bad  greeting  card.  In  "Whirl  Away"  she  actually 
sings  "people  are  killed  for  the  colour  of  their  skin,  or  the  name  on  their 
shoes...  Will  you  take  my  son?"  Ick.  And  what's  with  all  these  songs 
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about  dead  friends?  "Spell"  for  Alan  Ginsberg  and  "Memento  Mori" 
for  William  S.  Burroughs  are  both  reworkings  of  "Land,"  only  20 
years  later.  You  get  the  feeling  she  is  paying  tribute  just  to  prove  that 
she  was  such  great  friends  with  them.  It  all  just  seems  like  pretentious 
star-fucking  to  me. 

But  there  has  never  been  much  irony  to  Patti  and  I  think  that's  where 
we're  parting  ways  right  now.  Her  music  has  always  been  ruled  by 
passion.  In  "Spell"  she  actually  says,  "the  asshole  is  holy"  in  all 
seriousness.  Maybe  I  have  yet  to  get  past  my  juvenile  stage,  but  I 
giggled  endlessly  at  that. 

I  have  the  most  issues  with  Patti's  complete  refusal  to  deal  with 
issues  of  gender.  She  is  absolutely  a  definitive  feminist  icon — she 
fucked  up  our  notion  of  what  female  musicians  should  look  like  with 
her  string  bean  body,  Keith  Richards  haircut  and  revolutionary 
performances.  But  Patti  has  always  rejected  any  feminist  sensibility 
and  that  jusl  bugs  the  shit  out  of  me.  She  recently  refused  to  be 
interviewed  for  the  Rolling  Stone  Women  in  Rock  issue  because  she 
felt  "it  would  genderize  her."  I  can't  say  as  I  blame  her  that  much— 
the  issue  pretty  much  sucked— but  it  could  have  been  her  opportunity 
to  talk  about  why  she  rejects  feminism. 

This  refusal  to  acknowledge  gender  differences  is  a 
bit  naive.  After  contributing  a  cover  of  "Don't  Smoke 
in  Bed"  to  the  Ain'i  Nutlin  But  a  She  Thing,  an  album 
made  to  raise  money  for  woman's  cancer  research,  she 
said  she  thought  it  was  a  good  cause  but  she  didn't  like 
things  being  genderized  and  hoped  one  day  there 
wouldn't  be  any  such  thing  as  "women's  cancer."  I've 
got  news  for  you  Patti:  most  men  don't  get  breast  or 
ovarian  cancer. 

But  I  think  Courtney  Love  summed  it  up  best  in  that 
infamous  Rolling  Stone  Women  in  Rock  issue  when 
she  talked  about  latching  on  to  Patti  Smith,  "When  I 
heard  my  first  Patfi  Smith  record.  Horses,  it  was  like,  the  ticket's 
right  here  in  my  hand;  I  can  write  it.  It's  a  free  zone."  And  for 
allowing  us  that  freedom  alone,  Patti  is  one  of  the  ultimate  feminist 
icons,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not  (and  1  think  she  does,  with 
reservations). 

But  despite  latching  onto  androgyny,  Patti  has  taken  a  pretty 
traditionally  female  path.  In  Please  Kill  Me,  a  recounting  of  the  New 
York  punk  scene,  tattler  after  tattler  tells  of  her  affairs  and  how  she 
only  wanted  to  please  her  man.  She  left  music  because  she  was  in  love 
and  wanted  to  have  a  family.  There  were  also  rumours  in  the  Patricia 
Morrisroe  book  about  Robert  Mapplethorpe  that  her  husband  Fred 
Smith  abused  her,  or  at  the  very  least  cut  her  off  from  her  friends  when 
he  took  her  from  New  York  to  Detroit.  There  may  be  more  to  those 
rumours  than  first  acknowledged — Smith  moved  back  to  New  York 
right  after  Fred's  death  and  the  song  "Dead  City"  from  her  new  album 
is  about  Detroit.  There  are  rumours  now  that  she  is  involved  with 
Oliver  Ray,  the  very  young  new  guitarist  in  Patti's  band.  I  don't  think 
it's  true,  she's  just  too  much  of  a  mum  figure  to  have  an  affair  with  a 
guy  young  enough  to  be  her  son.  If  it  is  true  I  will  have  a  new  found 
respect  for  her. 

A  few  years  ago  Patti  wrote  a  story  mDetailsaboul  heroes.  In  it  she 
talked  about  the  importance  of  having  heroes  in  our  lives  and  how  as 
we  grow  we  struggle  to  come  to  terms  with  them.  I  guess  that  is  what 
I  am  doing  now:  I  have  to  come  to  terms  with  her  persona  so  that  I  can 
keep  her  with  me  in  my  life. 


Taddle  tales 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a 
stream  which  ran  through  U  of  T' s 
main  campus;  it  followed  the  path 
which  is  now  known  as  Philoso- 
phers' Walk  and  flowed  into  a 
lake  which  today  is  the  site  of  Hart 
House.  The  stream,  named  Taddle 
Creek,  fell  victim  to  modernity 
and  was  eventually  covered  with 
landfill.  Taddle  Creek  is  also  the 
name  of  a  new  literary  journal, 
which  harks  back  to  a  time  when 
people  read  poetry  and  fiction  se- 
rialized in  magazines  for  leisure, 
and  streams  were  permitted  to 
meander  wherever  they  pleased. 

Conan  Tobias,  the  editor  of 
Taddle  Creek  and  a  U  of  T  gradu- 
ate, says  he  started  the  journal 
(which  he  intends  to  publish  an- 
nually every  Christmas  season) 
to  promote  writers  living  in  the 
Annex.  According  to  Tobias  the 
Annex  is  teeming  with  artistic 
activity. 

"The  Annex  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  literary  artistic  commu- 
nities in  Canada,"  he  says.  "Al- 
most I  Oper-cent  of  Canada  Coun- 
cil art  funding  goes  to  this  one 
neighborhood  which  is  dense  with 
culture." 

Tobias  wants  to  build  an  asso- 
ciation between  the  journal  and 
the- Annex,  not  only  to  give  expo- 
sure to  the  wealth  of  talent  living 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  also  to 
help  create  a  sense  of  community . 

"With  the  new  megacity  merg- 
ing cities  together,"  he  observes, 
"it  is  a  struggle  for  communities 
to  retain  their  identity.  Commu- 


nity councils  were  set  up  to  help 
preserve  communities.  However, 
they  cover  large  areas — not 
neighborhoods  like  the  Annex." 

This  Christmas'  edition  of 
Taddle  Creek  features  poetry  by 
Susan  Swan  and  David 
Macfarlane  and  a  story  by  Derek 
McCormack,  as  well  as  an  abun- 
dance of  poems,  stories  and  arti- 
cles by  up-and-coming  writers.  I 
was  fairly  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  poetry  in  the  journal, 
especially  Macfarlane' s  poem 
"Digging  the  Stump."  The  arti- 
cles on  the  history  of  Taddle 
Creek,  the  revival  of  Coach  House 
Books  and  Lynn  Crosbie's  con- 
troversial new  book  on  Paul 
Bernardo,  Paul's  Case,  are  all 
quite  mteresting.  The  short  sto- 
ries are  exceptionally  well  writ- 
ten and  the  journal  contains  some- 
thing to  suit  every  taste. 

Although  Tobias  does  not  have 
any  plans  to  pxibWshTaddle  Creek 
any  more  than  once  or  perhaps 
twice  a  year,  he  does  aspire  to 
make  the  journal  an  annual  Yule- 
tide  tradition. 

"People  don't  read  as  much  as 
they  used  to  as  there  are  so  many 
other  distractions,"  he  bemoans. 
"Reading  requires  both  time  and 
concentration;  hopefully,  this 
Christmas,  people  will  have  time 
off  and  will  be  able  to  relax,  sit 
back  and  read." 

For  those  searching  for  a  gift 
this  holiday  season  for  someone 
who  loves  to  read,  Taddle  Creek 
is  highly  recommended. 
Taddle  Creek  celebrates  the 
launch  of  its  first  issue  this  Tues- 
day, Dec.  2  at  the  Idler  Pub. 


V  ^c^r  .ss.  «^  ^ 

The  Varsity  and  Alliance  Releasing  want  to  take 
you  and  a  guest  to  the  Midnight  Madness  screening  of 
Scream  2,  this  Friday  Dec.  5  at  Innis  Town  Hall.  Come 
down  to  44  St.  Georae  to  claim  your  pass.   
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Timmy,  Can  You  See  Me? 


BY  ERIC  PIETERSMA 

Two  decades  ago,  Timothy 
Findley  contributed  a  unique  play 
to  the  Canadian  theatre.  It  was  a 
strange  piece,  co-mingling  a  spe- 
cific time  and  place  (Britton, 
Ontario  circa  1 938)  with  the  uni- 
versality of  myth  and  human  suf- 
fering. 

Set  in  the  asylum  at  Britton, 
Can  You  See  Me  Yet?  focused  on 
the  struggles  of  one  woman, 
Cassandra  Wylkin.  During  the 
course  of  the  play,  Cassandra 
wrestled  with  the  meaning  of  her 
own  isolation,  and,  in  mistaking 
the  other  patients  at  the  asylum 
for  characters  from  her  own  past, 
she  attempted  to  reconcile  her- 
self with  a  life  already  lived. 

What  resulted  was  an  evoca- 
tive interweaving  of  past  and 
present,  as  tlashbacks  merged 
with  the  chaos  of  Cassandra' s  life 
at  the  asylum.  And,  while  focus- 
ing on  that  struggle,  Findley  man- 
aged to  incorporate  Christian 
symbolism,  Apollonian  prophe- 
cies, and  Greek  tragic  themes_ 
This  was  cleady  heady  stuff  for 
the  fledgling  worid  of  Canadian 
theatre:  it  caused  a  Montreal  Star 
critic  to  comment  that  it  was  a 
work  so  stunning  that  it  would  no 
doubt  take  Canadian  audiences  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to 
appreciate. 

That  may  have  been  over-stat- 
ing things  a  little.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Findley's  play  is 
an  accomplished  creation.  Misuse 
of  historical  uncertainty,  a  preva- 
lent theme  in  his  widely  acclaimed 
The  Wars,  intertwined  with  a  con- 
trolled use  of  narrati  ve  and  recur- 
ring symbols,  serves  to  empha- 
size the  struggle  for  identity  that 
plagues  every  character  in  the 
play.  But,  ironically,  that  perva- 


Timothy  Findley's  Can  You  See  Me  Yet?  •  Until  Dec.  7  •  Studio  Theatre  (235 
Queens  Quay  West)  •  Every  performance  pay  what  you  can. 


sive  struggle  is  the  source  of  the 
play's  principal  difficulty: 
Findley's  play  proposes,  rather 
simple-mindedly,  that  the  appro- 
priate response  to  this  nihilistic 
search  for  self  is  to  reach  out  to 
others,  and  that  by  loving  others 
we  can  learn  to  love  ourselves. 
As  a  result.  Can  You  See  Me  Yet? 
ends  up  feeling  like  a  self-help 
guide,  a  disappointing  conclu- 
sion for  a  play  of  such  complex- 
ity. 

But  don't  get  me  wrong;  this 
play  is  well  worth  seeing.  If  you 
can  steel  your  stomach  for  that 
ending  (and  who  knows:  maybe 
as  Christmas  nears,  such  pat  sen- 
timentality can  be  more  easily 
absorbed),  then  there  are  some 
delights  in  store. 

Director  Jean  Morpurgo  very 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  QUEENSLAiND 

The  Study  Abroad  programme  allows  students  studying  in 
other  Universities  or  other  Higher  Education  Institutions  to 
experience  Australia  intellectually  as  well  as  socially  for  1 
or  2  semesters. 
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capably  draws  the  sprawling  in- 
tensity of  the  play  into  a  unified 
whole.  Under  her  direction,  the 
play  emerges  as  a  taut  and  power- 
ful piece;  while  there  are  occa- 
sional dips  in  the  energy  of  the 
play — occasional  repetitions  of 
the  play's  title  by  Cassandra 
(Dinah  Watts),  for  example — 
Morpurgo  successfully  captures 
the  wit  and  savagery  of  the  origi- 
nal piece. 

The  play 's  most  accomplished 
writing  comes  as,  one-by-one,  the 
characters  speak  of  chapters  from 
theirown  pasts;  Findley's  gift  for 
story-telling,  often  at  play  in  his 
novels,  is  evident  here.  It  is  a  gift 
wisely  emphasised  by  Morpurgo. 

There  is,  however,  a  price  for 
this  emphasis.  Along  with  its 
"self-help"  aspect,  the  play  has  a 
preachy  quality  that  is  only  inten- 
sified by  the  emphasis  placed  on 
these  addresses.  Cassandra,  true 
to  the  prophetic  nature  of  her 
Greek  predecessor,  has  the  habit 
of  telling  characters  in  the  play 
exactly  what  she  thinks  of  them, 
of  their  actions,  of  their  inten- 
tions. But  her  frequent  speeches 
to  the  "brothers  and  sisters"  of 
the  audience  are  often  rebukes 
that  we  are  to  feel  personally. 
Here,  Findley  could  have  learned 
from  the  Bard.  Show,  don't  tell. 


Suggest  things  to  your  audience — 
don't  ever,  ever  tell  it  what  to 
feel;  that  simply  is  not  the  stuff  of 
great  art. 

The  preachiness,  however,  is 
subdued  by  strong  cast  perform- 
ances. Matthew  Godfrey  as 
Doberman  (who  appropriately 
thinks  he  is  a  dog)  is  the  touch- 
stone of  the  play.  A  silent-but- 
constant  reminder  of  the  servile, 
attention-seeking  state  of  exist- 
ence, Doberman  provides  a 
Beckett-like  symbol  that  informs 
the  development  of  the  play  as  a 
whole.  Furthermore,  as  a  pro- 
vocative symbol,  he  stands  at  the 
centre  of  what  I  think  is  the  play's 
overall  achievement:  as  a  symbol 
ofimprecise  meaning,  Doberman 
is  a  projection  of  the  rich  vitality 
that  emerges  from  humanity's 
very  struggle  with  meaning  and 
purpose. 

Can  You  See  Me  Yet?  \s  being 
presented  by  Equity  Showcase 
Theatre.  It  is  a  remarkable  or- 
ganization, fiercely  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  Canadian 
Theatre.  Jean  Morpurgo  is  the 
latest  beneficiary  of  Equity 
Showcase's  fantastic  dedication 
to  theatrical  arts  in  this  country. 
The  quality  of  Can  You  See  Me 
Yet?  is  a  tribute  to  that  dedica- 
tion. Check  it  out. 


Seasons 
Greetings! 


Our  best  wishes  for 
successful  exams, 
and 

a  happy  holiday! 


From  all  the  staff  at 
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Novel :  Ideas 

Joni  Mitchell: 
The  Complete 
Poems  and  Lyrics 

RandoimHouse 


'i. 


When  it  comes  to  matters  of  the 
heart.  Joni  Mitchell  is  the  song- 
writer whose  work  has  perhaps 
come  closest  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Over  the  course  of  her  1 5  al- 
bum career,  Mitchell's  music  has 
chronicled  the  movements  of  an 
independent  artist  in  tune  with  her 
own  emotions,  living  perpetually 
in  the  moment.  Her  poetry  has 
pulsated  through  anthems  like 
"Both  Sides,  Now"  and  "Help 
Me,"  songs  aired  on  radio  and 
spun  over 
1(X),000  times,  re- 
recorded by  too 
many  artists  to 
name  here.  Her 
reflective  work 
has  inspired  le- 
gions of  songwrit- 
ers -  she  was  ac- 
tually asked  to 
headline  Lilith 
Fair  but  had  to 
turn  down  the 
honour  due  to 
scheduling  con- 
flicts. 

A  Canadian 
and  Californian,  Mitchell  has 
pieced  together  beautiful  prose, 
vignettes  that  scream  with  vivid 
imagery  and  honesty.  Take  Blue' s 
'The  Last  Time  I  Saw  Richard" 
for  instance;  it  places  the  reader 
inside  a  debate  about  love  in  a 
Detroit  cafe: 

"He  put  a  quarter  in  the 
Wurlitzer,  and  he  pushed  three 
buttons  and  the  thing  began  to 
whirr.  And  a  barmaid  came  by  in 
fishnet  stockings  and  a  bow-tie 
and  she  said  'Drink  up  now  it's 
geitin '  on  time  to  close. ' 

'Richard,  you  haven't  really 
clianged,'  I  said,  'it's  just  lliat 
now  you're  romanticizing  some 
pain  that 's  in  your  head.  You  got 
tombs  in  your  eyes,  but  the  songs 
you  putiched  are  dreaming.  Lis- 
ten, they  talk  of  love  so  sweet. 


Few  lyricists  could  have  their 
words  displayed  outside  of  the 
songs  that  house  them;  Mitchell's 
work,  however,  shines  under  the 
scrutiny  of  print.  Herbodyofwork 
comes  across  like  limbs  flailing, 
wings  beating,  a  mind  reeling. 

She  sinks  informed  literary 
fangs  deep  into  the  fabric  of  social 
consciousness,  addressing  envi- 
ronmental concerns  with  "Big 
Yellow  Taxi,"  hollow  consumer- 
ism in  'The  Reoccurring  Dream," 
and  injustice  through  the  potent 
poetry  of  "Sex 
Kills:" 

"/  pulled 
up  behind  a 
Cadillac;  We 
were  wailing  for 
the  light;  And  I 
took  a  look  at 
his  license  plate 
—  It  said 'JUST 
ICE. '  Is  Justice 
just  ice?  Gov- 
erned by  greed 
and  lust?  Just 
the  strong  doing 
what  they  can. 
And  the  weak 
suffering  what  they  must?" 

From  her  sejf-titled  debut  to 
1994'sGrammy-winningrMriiM- 
leni  Indigo,  each  of  Mitchell's 
songs  tells  a  story  worth  repeat- 
ing. For  a  closing  thought,  con- 
sider this  passage  from  "Cactus 
Tree:" 

"There 's  a  lady  in  the  dry.  And 
she  thinks  she  loves  them  all. 
There 's  the  one  who 's  thinking  of 
her.  There 's  the  one  who  some- 
limes  calls.  There 's  the  one  who 
writes  her  letters  with  his  fads 
and  figures  scrawl.  She  has 
brought  ihem  to  her  senses.  They 
have  laughed  inside  her  laughter. 
Now  she  rallies  her  defenses.  For 
she  fears  that  one  will  ask  her  for 
eternity.  And  she's  so  busy  being 
free. " 

JONAH  WARD 


FREE  AM/STAD  TICKETS!!! 

The  Varsity  has  passes  to  the  screening  of 
the  new  Dreamworks  film  Amisfad  to  give 
away.  Come  down  to  44  St.  George  to  win 
yours.  The  first  few  winners  will  also  re- 
ceive snazzy  Am/stod  baseball  caps. 


BAY  -  WELLESLEY 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

^  ^    A  MEMBER  OF  THE  IHCS  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 

984  Bay  St.,  Suite  100  (416)  929-1900 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 
WALK-INS  WELCOME 


THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  SITE 


•  Family  Practice 
'  Gynecology 

'  Dermatology 
'  Cardiology 

•  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 
'  Family  Planning 

'  Physiotherapy 

•  Pregnancy  Tests 

•  Acupuncture 

'  Sports  Medicine 


•  Osteoporosis  Rehab 

•  Bone  Mineral  Density  Testing 

•  S.  T.  D.  Testing 

•  X-Ray  <&  Ultrasound 

•  Minor  Surgery 

•  Laboratory 

•  Counselling 
'.Pulmonary  Function 

•  Immunizations 

•  Well  Woman  Care 


Wellesley 


>,  We  are  located  on  tlie  Nortliwest  comer  of  Bay  &  Vfellesley 
m 

—  Open  Monday  -  Thursday:  9  am  -  7  pm;  Friday:  9  am-  6  pm 


RELIABLE  DRUG  MART  966-4111  We  deliver! 
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Jane's  Addiction 
KETTLE  WHISTLE 

V^arner 

With  American  alt. rock  at  an  all 
time  low  (see  Matchbox  20, 
Tonic,  Verve  Pipe,  31 1 — really, 
can  it  get  any  worse?),  the  quasi- 
return  of  the  Jane's  Addiction 
(original  bassist  Eric  Avery 
wasn't  in  the  conciliatory  mood) 
has  thus  far  avoided  the  usual 
cynicism  directed  towards  simi- 
arly-intentioned  dinosaur  res- 
urrection experiments.  The  rea- 
son may  be  that,  unlike  their 
offspring  (and  the  Offspring,  for 
that  matter),  Jane's  Addiction 
was  at  one  time  truly  exciting. 
But  while  the  live  tracks  onKet- 
ile  W/i/i7/e  (alternate  title:  Cash 
III  Now,  Honey)  go  to  show  that 
Jane's  was  a  fierce  on-stage  pres- 
ence, the  dated,  metallicized 
demos  of  "Mountain  Song"  and 
"Ocean  Size"  are  hardly  flatter- 
ing. And  the  four  "new"  tracks 
(they're  actually  re-recordings 
of  old  demos)  are  plagued  with 
the  same  problem  as  Perry's 
Porno  For  Pyros:  the  continual 
silencing  of  awesomely  talented 
drummer  Stephen  Perkins.  It's 
nice  to  know  that  one  of  music' s 
most  tumultuous  break-ups  can 
be  resolved,  but  isn't  a  little  too 
soon  to  get  nostalgic  for  our 
high  school  days'? 

STUART  BERMAN 

Pecola  /  Smallmouth 
"SATAN  EXISTS  IN  THE 
GROINS  OF  ALL  THOSE 
WHO  WALK  THE 
EARTH"  /  "WECK" 
Teenage  U.S.A. 
Ahhh  yeah.  Their  Dal  Hoang  EP 
announced  itself  in  the  first  month 
of  '97  like  a  baseball  bat  beating 
to  the  face,  and  now  Pecola  re- 
turn just  in  time  to  destroy  any 
semblanceof  holiday  cheer.  "Sa- 
tan Exists. . ."  is  yet  another  high 
voltage  Shockwave  transmission 
,  from  the  fearsome  Toronto  four- 


some, although  this  time,  they  in- 
sert a  little  boogie-riffin'  into  the 
trademark  seizure-inducing  art- 
noise  damage.  Smallmouth,  how- 
ever, provide  much  solace  on  the 
flipside:  "Week"  is  a  gentle,  slow- 
building  hymn  that  could  pass  for 
an  electri  lied  Palace  or  Smog  tune. 
This  schizoid  inaugural  release 
from  Teenage  U.S.A.  is  the  per- 
fect Christmas  gift  for  indie-rock 
fans  suffering  from  an  identity 
crisis. 

STUART  BERMAN 

Movietone 
DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Drag  Cily 
Li  steni  ng  \.oDay  and  Night  is  like 
coming  out  of  a  codeine  haze, 
like  stumbling  through  seemingly 
familiar  surroundings,  like  feel- 
ing secure  and  yet  consumed  by 
anintangibledread.  Rachel  Brook 
and  Kate  Wright  employ  acous- 
tic guitars,  a  piano,  some  delicate 
percussion  and  barely  audible 
vocals  to  achieve  the  desired 
anesthetic  effect.  "Summer" 
would  have  been  more  aptly  ti- 
tled "February  in  Siberia,"  its  cold 
ambience  and  droning  piano  fig- 
ure leaving  the  listener  thoroughly 
lethargic.  A  clarinet  and  some 
white  guitar  noise  appear  on 
"Night  of  the  Acacias,"  but  act 
only  as  a  mild  diversion  to  the 
prevailing  listlessness.  Brook's 
propensity  for  languorous  tones 
was  honed  while  in  Flying  Sau- 
cer Attack,  and  she  shares  FSA 
maestro  Dave  Pearce's  penchant 
for  tuneless  vocals.  Although 
Movietone  are  less  dense  and 
dramatic  then  Brook's  former 
band.  Movietone  makes  FSA 
seem  strangely  uplifting  in  com- 
parison. A  mighty  feat  indeed. 

ANDRE  MAYER 

Rheostatics 
DOUBLE  LIVE 

DROG/Ouiside 
The  track  titles  speak  volumes; 
"Saskatchewan,"  "Regina"  and 
"The  Ballad  of  Wendel  Clark" 
arc  subtle  hints  that  the 
Rheostatics  are  local  products. 
But  their  obsession  with  Cana- 
dian content  is  made  obvious  in 
"Dead  is  the  Drunkest  That  You 
Can  Get."  As  for  the  music, 
ble  Live  features  a  collection  of 
some  very  fine  performances  that 


bear  witness  to  the  fact  this  group 
is  the  most  talented  and 
groundbreaking  ensemble  this 
country  has  seen  since  the  cast  of 
SCTV  (sans  Dave  Thomas,  natu- 
rally). Quite  simply.  Double  Live 
deli  vers  the  best  of  the  Rheostatics: 
two  discs  and  1 30  minutes  of  the 
Rheos  recorded  this  spri  ng  on  their 
national  tour  with  the  Tragically 
Hip  and  at  their  club  gigs  (includ- 
ing two  nights  at  the  Bathurst  St. 
Theatre).  At  long  last,  a  compila- 
tion of  live  recordings  that  aren't 
just  a  greatest-hits  list  but  an  ear- 
nest effort  at  capturing  exquisite 
performers  at  works.  This  is  the 
offering  Rheos  fans  have  been 
waiting  for. 

JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Various  Artists 
TRAINSPOTTING  2 
THE  JACKAL 
A  LIFE  LESS  ORDINARY 

EMI/Universal/Polygram 
1 997  must  be  the  year  of  the  bad 
soundtrack.  This  might  seem  like 
an  unjustified  and  sweeping  state- 
ment, but  I  can  pretty  much  as- 
sure you  that  it,  at  the  very  least, 
applies  to  these  three. 

Let's  start  with  Trainspotting 
2.  Setting  aside  the  corporate  sell- 
out aspect  of  putting  out  a  second 
soundtrack.  Trainspotting  2 
might  have  been  a  good  idea  if, 
well,  they 'd  put  good  music  on  it. 
It  starts  out  with  the  song  "Choose 
Life,"  which  finally  manages  to 
incorporate  the  now  infamous 
'choose  life'  speech  into  a  neatly 
marketable  single.  The  CD  con- 
tinues with  another  resurrected 
Iggy  Pop  classic  ('The  Pas.sen- 
ger"),  some  old  David  Bowie 
("Golden  Years?" —  why?),  some 
more  crap  from  Underworld  and 
like-minded  bands,  yet  another 
wholly  unnecessary  (not  to  men- 
tion terrible)  song  by  Sleeper, 
and  a  whole  bunch  of  eighties 
classics  that  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  movie.  If  this 
CD  had  been  anything  other  than 
Trainspotting  2,  people  would 
have  laughed  at  it. 

The  Jackal,  on  the  other  hand, 
decides  to  go  for  the  full-frontal 
elcctronica  attack.  Pulling  no  mar- 
keting punches,  it  features  the 
Prodigy,  The  Chemical  Brothers 
(but  only  as  remixers),  Goldie 
(twice).  Massive  Attack,  Fatboy 


^hm^oby^et^t^agoodide^^ 

first;  it' s  onl  y  after  the  second  time 
you  listen  to  it  that  it  starts  getting 
onyournerves.  Sure.there'ssome 
good  songs  on  it,  like  the  Goldie 
remix  of  Bush's  "Swallowed"  (it 
sounds  nothing  like  the  original, 
so  you  can  just  shut  up)  and  Mas- 
sive Attack's  "Superpredalors," 
both  of  which  satisfy  my  need  for 
creepy  music  while  studying. 
Sadly  this  is  a  soundtrack  that  I 
could  do  without,  even  without 
taking  into  account  that  by  buying 
it  I  would  become  just  another 
victim  of  the  marketing  geniuses 
who  thought  this  bit  of  silliness 
would  be  a  good  idea  after  observ 
ing  the  phenomenon  known  as  the 
Hackers  soundtrack.  No,  I'm  not 
bitter. 

A  Life  Less  Ordinary  really  isn' t 
as  bad  as  the  other  two,  though  it 
still  doesn't  ever  get  quite  as  good 
as  the  first  Trainspotting.  After 
adding  the  pre-requisite  British 
electronicawith  tracks  by  Under- 
worid  (yep,  them  again)  and  the 
Sneaker  Pimps,  the  Scottish  lads 
also  attempted  to  incorporate  some 
good  American  music  into  the  film. 
After  much  thought  and  digging, 
they  finally  came  up  with  such 
talented  modern  artists  as  Elvis 
Presley  and  Bobby  Darin.  Oh  yeah 
Beck  has  a  song  on  there  too. 

ALLEEN  MIRAKIAN 


Joseph  Arthur 
BIG  CITY  SECRETS 

Real  WorldA/irgin 
Joseph  Arthur  is  living  out  the 
dream  of  many  musicians.  On  the 
strength  of  a  demo  tape  sent  to 
PeterGabriel,  theOhio  native  got 
to  quit  his  day  job  and  sign  a 
major  label  deal.  This  fact,  com- 
bined with  hyperbolic  compari- 
sons in  his  bio,  are  enough  to 
raise  the  hackles  of  perverse 
skepticism  among  many  of  us 
down-and-out  musicians,  but 
dammit,  his  album's  still  good 
Arthur  may  not,  as  his  bio  im- 
plies, have  more  heart  than  Nci 
Young  or  more  charm  than 
Leonard  Cohen,  but  for  every 
awkward  lyric  he  writes  there  are 
two  great  ones,  and  any  alterno- 
ircndincss  in  his  voice  or  songs  is 
offset  by  Markus  Dravs'  imagi- 
native production.  And  hey,  if 
it's  good  enough  for  Gabriel... 

MIKE  DOHER^ 
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U  01   T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 
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Men's  basketball  gets  its  first  win 


It  took  them  six 
finally 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

Finally. 

After  losing  five  straight  games 
to  start  the  season,  the  men's  bas- 
ketball Blues  turned  their  fortunes 
around  on  Saturday  afternoon,  earn- 
ing their  first  victory  of  the  1 997-98 
campaign  with  an  87-72  effort 
against  the  Laval  Rouge  et  Or. 

"It  was  good,"  said  U  of  T  head 
coach  Ken  Olynyk,  visibly  relieved. 
"It  was  nice  to  have  that  kind  of 
success  and  to  dot  it  with  a  win." 

The  Blues  entered  the  weekend 
with  ahistory  of  slow  starts  in  their 
first  four  games  of  the  season,  but 
they  got  of  f  to  a  good  start  i  n  Friday 
night's  73-54  loss  to  Bishop's  and 
they  produced  another  solid  effort 
in  the  early  going  against  Laval. 
The  Blues  led  1 5-5  after  five  min- 
utes and  went  into  half-time  up40- 
35,  thanks  largely  to  1 3  points  from 
forward  Vidak  Curie. 

U  of  T  turned  on  the  jets  in  the 
second  half,  outscoring  the  Rouge 


tries,  but  they've 
done  it 

et  Or  27-8  in  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
the  period.  Laval  never  recovered 
after  that,  cutting  down  their  deficit 
to  nine  points  before  Varsity  pulled 
away. 

'The  biggest  key  was  that  we 
had  fun,"  said  U  of  T  co-captain 
Andrew  Rupf.  "I  think  everybody 
had  fun  today." 

Everybody  got  to  play,  too.  As 
comprehensive  as  the  Blues'  vic- 
tory was  on  the  scoreboard,  it  was 
also  complete  in  that  they  went  1 2 
deep  for  the  game.  Notably,  sixth 
man  Arbi  Shanazarian  had  eight 
points  and  four  rebounds,  while 
rookies  Paul  Culham  and  Dan  Sel- 
kirk combined  for  12  points  and 
nine  boards.  Olynyk  saw  this  as  a 
big  positive  for  his  team. 

"It's  important  for  them  to  get 
experience  and  to  know  they'll  be 
called  on,"  the  coach  said.  "Plus,  it 
gives  us  more  people  to  go  to — if 
someoneisn'tdoing  well,  we  have 
another  person  who  can  come  in 
and  step  up." 

The  starting  lineup,  which  has 


been  struggling,  stepped  up  with 
perhaps  its  best  game  of  the  sea- 
son. Curie  finished  the  game  with 
21  points  to  lead  U  of  T.  Rupf 
added  1 7  points  and  eight  rebounds, 
while  Reid  Beckett  had  16andfive. 
Point-guard  Sherwyn  Benn  con- 
tributed five  assists,  while  Nathan 
Hale  had  fi  ve  points  and  fourboards. 

The  B 1  ues  no  w  ha  ve  a  ful  1  month 
beforethey  resumethe  regular  sea- 
son with  two  road  games  against 
Ryerson  and  Queen's.  Their  1-5 
record  ranks  them  dead  last  in  the 
Ontario  East  division,  but  Olynyk 
i  sn '  t  di  scouraged  one  bi  t. 

"I  wanted  to  be  at  least  3-3,  but 
the  good  things  for  us  have  hap- 
pened. The  teams  who  we  thought 
we'd  be  battling  with  also  haven't 
done  wel  1  to  date,  and  we  expect  to 
do  very  well  in  the  second  half. 

"The  big  thing  is  to  build  on  this. 
I  think  we'  II  be  really  good  shape.  1 
think  we're  getting  closerto  finding 
ouridentity." 

Next  up  for  U  of  T  is  an  exhibi- 
tion matchon  the  road  against  Hum- 
ber  College,  this  Saturday  at  7;30 
p.m.  The  Blues  return  to  the  Sports 
Gym  on  Jan.  23  for  a  league  match 
against  Ottawa. 


Mieke  Gilbert  digs  deep  for  victory. 
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Women's  vball  downs  York 


Blues'  outside  offence 
oven/vhelms  opposition 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  way  things  are  going,  a  brick 
wall  couldn't  even  stop  the  wom- 
en's volleyball  Blues. 

The  York  Yeowomen  couidn' t. 
On  Thursday  night  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym,  they  were  the 
latest  victims  of  the  Blues'  potent 
attack.  U  of  T,  on  the  strength  of 
25  kills  from  outside  hitter  Diana 
Cerny  and  1 6  more  from  outside 
hitter  Jacquie  Fler,  downed  the 
Yeowomen  three  games  to  one 
(15-12,  10-15,  15-12,  15-12)  to 
earn  its  seventh  straight  win  to 
begin  the  season. 

"The  outside  players  did  a  great 
job.  We  were  able  to  go  antenna- 
to-antenna  and  it  worked,"  said  U 
of  T  head  coach  Kristine  Drakich, 
whose  team  also  got  big  contribu- 
tions on  the  outside  from  Sarah 
Hogarth  ( 1 2  kills)  and  Katie  May 
(1 1  kills,  13  digs  and  five  blocks). 

Having  such  a  well-balanced 
offence  was  key  against  York, 


which  deployed  abiggerlineupto 
try  and  neutralize  U  of  T's  attack. 
The  strategy  seemed  to  pay  off  for 
the  Yeowomen,  who  took  the  sec- 
ond game  of  the  match  15- 10  and 
were  seemingly  on  their  way  to 
winning  the  third  after  taking  a 
commanding  7-1  lead. 

Eventually,  however,  the  York 
blockers  fired  out.  After  continu- 
ally jumping  from  side  to  side  to 
defend  against  the  perpetual  U  of 
T  attacks,  they  started  to  leave 
bigger  and  bigger  holes  for  the 
Blues'  hitters  to  power  the  ball 
through.  Several  kills  by  Cerny,  a 
few  more  by  Hogarth  and  some 
off-speed  hits  by  May  turned  the 
third-game  deficitintoa  15-12vic- 
tory. 

By  the  fourth  frame,  York  was 
just  trying  to  survive.  With  the 
game  tied  1 2- 1 2,  Fler  took  matters 
into  her  own  hands,  using  a  tip  and 
two  stuffs  to  give  U  of  T  the  three- 
point  victory. 

While  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  the 
win  goes  to  U  of  T's  outside  hit- 


ters, Drakich  also  gives  a  lot  of  it  to 
her  bench.  "Our  subs  came  in  and 
didagreatjob.  It's  hard  when  you 
have  1 2  players  to  realize  the  dif- 
ference a  sub  can  make,"  she 
said.  In  particular,  middle  hitter 
Anne  Woodley  made  the  most  of 
her  playing  time,  coming  in  for 
three  plays  and  helping  on  two  key 
points,  including  one  of  Fler' s  key 
stuffs  in  the  last  game. 

Veteran  Suzana  Majcen  also 
provided  some  steady  play  with 
two  blocks  and  six  digs  in  only  two 
games. 

"The  most  important  thing  for 
the  players  is  to  prepare  to  do  thei  r 
job,"  commented  Drakich.  "That' s 
what  we  did  in  this  game.  We 
focused  on  what  we  were  doing." 

With  their  record  of  7-0,  the 
Blues  continue  to  have  a  stran- 
glehold on  first  place  in  the  On- 
tario East  division.  They  resume 
their  regular-season  schedule  on 
Jan.  22  with  a  rematch  against 
the  Yeowomen  on  York's  home 
court. 

In  the  interim,  the  Blues  travel 
to  Waterloo  to  play  at  an  invitational 
before  hosfing  one  of  their  own,  at 
the  Sports  Gym,  from  Jan.  19-21. 


Don  Selrirk  dodges  his  Laval  opponent. 
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Canon 


TMG  Field  Marketing  has  immediate  openings  for  weekend 
demonstrators  to  sell  and  promote  CANON  printers.  You  have 
excellent  selling  skills,  are  an  out-going  people-orientated  person  with 
solid  computer  software  and  hardware  skills.  Contract  runs  from  mid 
Dec/97  to  March/98,  10  hrs.  /  weekend  Sat.  Sun.  12-5  pni. 
$9.50/hr  +  bonus. 
Fax  resumes  to  Suzanne  Faba  @  416  253-0758 
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The  Centre  of  Criminology 

the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  Woodsworth  College, 
University  of  Toronto 

present 

the  third  annual  John  J.  Edwards 
Memorial  Lecture 


"Policing  Accounts:  The  New 
Accountability  and  Cultural 
Resistance" 


Professor  Janet  Chan 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


On  Wednesday,  December  3,  1997  at  4  p.m. 

Faculty  of  Law 
Falconer  Hall,  84  Queen's  Park 

All  are  welcome 
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Women's  b-ball  wins  OT  thriller 

Blues  blow  big  lead  but  come  through  in  extra  time 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

For  the  women  'sbasketballBlues 
so  far,  their  leads  have  never  been 
sale. 

Fortunately  for  U  olT,  its  oppo- 
nents' leads  are  never  safe  either. 

After  letting  the  Laval  Rougeet 
Or  turn  an  1 1 -point  deficit  with 
five  minutes  to  play  into  a  tie  at  the 
end  of  regulation  time,  the  Blues 
produced  somecome-from-bchind 
heroics  of  their  own.  Down  by 
three  points  in  overtime,  U  of  T 
came  up  with  four  clutch  free 
throws  down  the  stretch  to  defeat 
Laval  77-76  Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 

"I  think  we  take  things  for 
granted  sometimes,"  said  Blues 
forward  Stephanie  Splitter,  who 
had  iOpointsandateam-highnine 
boards  for  U  of  T.  "We're  learn- 
ing how  to  slay  intense.  It's  obvi- 
ous we  can  pull  ahead,  but  we' ve 
got  to  keep  the  lead.  We  have  a 
month  to  practice  so  we  have  time." 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  the  U  of 
T  lost  a  big  lead  late  in  the  contest. 
Earlier  this  season  in  a  game 
against  Concordia,  the  Blues  held 
a  12-pointleadwith  10  minutes  to 
go  but  managed  to  lose  to  the 
Stingers  by  three  points. 

It  looked  like  U  of  T  would  be 
suffer  a  similar  fate  on  Saturday. 
Laval 's  Genevieve  Laporte  hit  the 
game-tying  three-pointer  with  six 
seconds  left  in  the  game  and  the 
Rouge  et  Or  carried  the  momen- 
tum into  overtime,  scoring  four 
straight  points  to  begin  the  extra 
session. 

But  the  Blues  kept  pace,  and 
even  when  they  were  down  76-73 
with  a  minute  to  play ,  they  did  not 
give  up,  using  a  suffocating  de- 


Men's  hockey 
blown  away  by 
York 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 

The  men's  hockey  Blues  have 
consistently  displayed  their  diffi- 
culties with  scoring  goals  and  de- 
fending against  them,  and  they 
were  true  to  form  last  Thursday 
night  as  they  lost  to  the  York  Yeo- 
men by  a  score  of  4- 1 . 

Toronto  once  again  dug  itself 
into  a  hole  early  on  in  the  game  as 
York  quickly  established  a  two- 
goal  advantage  in  the  first  period. 
In  their  previous  encounter  with 
ihe  Yeomen  the  Blues  fell  behind 
4-0  and  came  back  to  tie  but  Thurs- 
day's  game  was  a  different  story. 
Sasha  Cucuz  scored  early  in  the 
second  for  York  and  U  of  T  never 
recovered. 

The  Blues'  inability  tocapitalize 
on  their  chances  ensured  there 
would  be  no  comeback.  They  had 
many  opportunities  to  score  against 
York  but  the  shots  either  hit  the 
goalie,  the  post,  or  the  surrounding 
air.  The  Blues'  only  score  came 
early  in  the  third  period  on  a  well 
set  up  two-on-one  with  Kent 
Williams  driving  the  net  and  even- 


tually scoring  the  shutout-ending 
goal. 

Any  momentum  off  Williams' 
marker  was  quashed  less  than  two 
mi  nutes  later  after  another  defen- 
sive  blunder  by  U  of  T.  Yianni 
loannou  of  York  picked  up  a  puck 
overskated  by  a  Blues' 
defenceman  in  his  own  zone  and 
score  on  a  bewildered  Rob 
Dykeman  to  ice  the  game. 

The  rest  of  the  contest  saw 
more  bad  blood  carry  over  from 
the  brawl  that  occurred  between 
these  two  teams  during  their  last 
get-together.  A  series  of  fights 
began  to  break  out  leading  to  an 
abundance  of  major  penalties  that 
slowed  the  game  down. 

After  the  game.  Blues  head 
coach  Darren  Lowe,  initially 
speechless,  remarked  that  his 
team's  problems  were  probably 
caused  by  a  lack  of  confidence. 
The  team  has  a  month  before  its 
next  game,  which  is  against  the 
Mid-East  leadingGuelphGryph- 
ons,  and  Lowe  says  this  is  a  "must- 
win"  for  his  team  as  it  begins  the 
second  half  of  its  season. 


Alicia  Brand  fights  her  way  to  the  basket 


LORENZO  MARCOLONGO/VARSITY 


fence  to  regain  pos.session  of  the 
ball.  A  panicking  Laval  squad 
fouled  Splitter  and  then  veteran 
point-guard  Liz  Hart  to  send  them 
to  the  free-throw  line.  Both  play- 
ers made  good  on  each  of  their 
attempts,  the  last  of  which  gave  U 
of  T  the  lead  and  eventually,  the 
victory. 


As  a  team,  the  Blues  made  26 
of  30  shots  from  the  charity  stripe, 
which  was  important  on  a  day 
where  they  made  only  29.6  per 
cent  of  their  shots  from  the  floor. 
They  al.so  forced  40  turnovers, 
and  many  of  those  came  in  the 
final  minutes  when  they  really 
needed  them. 


With  the  wins,  U  of  T  improved 
to  4-2  on  the  year  to  remain  en- 
trenched in  third  place  in  the  On- 
tario East  conference.  Their  next 
action  is  at  their  own  invitational, 
which  they  will  host  in  the  first 
week  of  January. 


The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 


Well,  that  deal ... 


...  just  got  better! 


Ws  called  the  VIA  6  Pak-^You  will  SAVE  50% 


www.viarail.ca 


Here  are  some  sample  fares: 


FROM 

TORONTO 
TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$  55.64 

$47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

Kitchener/Waterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

THe  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  off  the  reguiar  VIA  economy  fare  for 
the  "student  fare',  and  60%  Off  for  the  "6  pak"  based  on  a  6-trip  purchase,  A  vattd  tSIC 
IS  required.  Fares  are  subleci  to  change  without  notice  and  certain  restrictions  may  apply 


ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  honne  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15-mlnute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details, 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-841h 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply 


available  at 

f^^TRAVELOnS 

VOVAGES  CAMPUS  ^ 

The  Student  Travel  experts  m 

1 87  College  St.    31 3  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir  ▼ 

979-2406  977-6272  ,    ^  ^ 

www.travelcuts.com 
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BAHA'I  FAITH 
Public  talks  on  the  B  aha'  i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 

LIFE  UNDER  GOD'S 
CONTROL 

A  free  Christian  Science  lecture  will  be 
held  Friday  Dec.  5*  at  8  p.m.  at  196  St. 
George  St.  2  blocks  North  of  St.  George 
subway.  For  information  call  924-3636. 

HEY  WANNA  BE  A  STAR 

U  of  T  students  in  altemapop  band  LURE 
seek  other  bands  and  solo  acts  to  play  with 
us  at  upcoming  gigs  (downtown  Toronto). 
$$$.  Call  JACLYN,599-6595. 


«U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Winter  adventures  in  x-country  and 
downhill  skiing,  skating,  snowshoeing,  utoc 
cabin  &  social  events.  Student 
memberships  $12.00.  Sign  up  at  the 
AthleUc  Centre.  Call  the  UTOC  tripline  at 
201-5795." 


INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE 
BLACK  LEATHER  JACKET 

Size  medium,  heavy  weight,  brand  new- 
won  in  contest,  best  offer.  Call  (4 1 6)  22 1  - 
5842  box  #2. 

COMPUTER  LASER  $695 

Digital  486  Computer,  IBM  VGA  colour 
monitor  and  Epson  GQ  3500  laser  printer 
with  extra  toner  cartridges,  mouse, 
software S695.  Call  905-567-9707. 


U.  of  T.  ALPINE  SKI  TEAM 

This  year' s  team  is  looking  for  experienced 
racers.  Anyone  interested  email  at 
dave.walker@  utoronto.ca 


EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebrating  tenth  anniversary ! ! !  Montreal, 
NYC,  New  Orleans...  Call  (4 16)928- 
3227  or  1-800-465- 1532. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  for  GMAT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (4 1 6)967-077 1 . 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  elementary  school  aged 
children.  Activities  such  as  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc . . . ,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removable  disk  drive  2  GB+  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information SSAE to:  FUTURAl,BOX 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033BaySt.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 17 14. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expertediting.  Excellentcredentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 16-425- 
3757. 


DOES  YOUR  LIFE  SEEM 
MEANINGLESS  AND  EMPTY? 

Toronto  Alliance  Church  -  A  Place  to 
Belong!  A  Place  to  Meet  God!  Sundays 
-  250  Manning  Ave.  703-82 1 1 . 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience.  Mary  Anne  4 16-690-3799. 

ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  & 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bring  your  research  and  we'll  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  10c/  word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MDMITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

FRENCH  TUTOR  FROM 
PARIS,  FRANCE 

Improve  your  language  skills  reasonable 
rates/student  specials.  Call  920-6967. 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

OncampusPREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95 .  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
leam@prep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (416)924-3240. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices. 
Convenient  campus  location.  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


MEDICAL/DENTAL  SCHOOL 
BOUND? 

2.91  G.  P. A.  required  for  New  York 
medical  school! 

2.77  G.  P.  A.  required  for  San  Francisco 
dental  school! 

To  receive  FREE  information  about 
opportunities  for  Canadian  Students  in  the 
U.  S.,  send:  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  GET  ME  IN!  Station  R,  25 
Cantertrot  Court,  Thomhill,  Ontario,  L4J- 
7X7. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
french  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189. 


THE  VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS 

979-2856 


FAST,  RELL\BLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Granmiar  check.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


FOR  TOP  RESULTS 

Students  save  money  and  time!  Essays, 
reports,  etc.  at  $  1 .50/pg.  Career-orientated 
Resumes(from$15).  Persuasive  letters. 
Laser  printing.  Fax  services.  Same  day 
service  available.  834  Yonge  St.  #203 
(Yonge/Bloor).  (416)966-0632. 


FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


ADVERTISE 


IT 


IN 


THE 


VARSITY 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 


Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  Including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  IVIonday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 
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Date(s)  of  insertion{s)_ 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Monday,  December  1,  1997 


IF  you  want  to  get  a  fabulous  cardio 
workout,  lose  a  tew  pounds  or  have 
some  tough  tun  t'or45  minutes,  you' 11 
be  instantly  hooked  on  spinning. 

Ifyou  are  already  saying  that  stationary 
bikes  are  boring,  you  have  never  experi- 
enced, a  spinning  class.  Spinning  is  a 
workout  on  a  specially  designed  bike, 
called  a  Schwinn,  which  is  rnodelled  after 
a  racing  bike,  and  no  one  escapes  from 
each  intense  session  without  being 
drenched  in  sweat. 

The  class  I  went  to  was  taught  by  Ting 
Chan,  one  of  the  four  instructors  that 
teach  spinning  at  U  of  T.  She  also  teaches 
Boxercise,  Hip  Hop  (a  form  of  dance 
aerobics),  and  mainstream  aerobic  classes 
like  dance  and  step.  While  a  lot  of  fitness 
instructors  from  other  health  clubs  tend  to 
be  intimidating.  Ting  is  very  down-to- 
earth  and  professional  in  her  attitude  to- 
wards fitness. 

Her  class  is  held  on  the  north  side  of 
the  AC  Field  House  in  a  room  which  has 
10  or  so  bikes.  There  was  mix  of  people 
at  the  class  1  visited.  It  was  about  half 
male  and  half  female  and  the  ages  var- 
ied-there were  first-year  students  and 
postgraduate  students,  and  even  some 


couples. 

My  first  task  was  to  get  used  to  the 
bike.  When  you're  standing  beside  the 
bike,  the  seat  should  come  up  to  your  hip. 
The  other  thing  to  remember  is  that 
your  foot  positioning  isdifferent  than 
it  would  be  with  a  normal  bicycle- 
you  fit  your  toes  into  a  toe  cage  to 
secure  your  feet  in  place.  This  can 
put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  balls  of 
your  feet;  Ting  suggests  wearing  a 
stiff  sole  shoe  or  a  biking  shoe  for 
better  support. 

THE  Schwinn  is  equipped 
with  a40- pound  fiywheel, 
so  even  at  its  lowest 
resistance,  it  can  be  difficult  to 
pedal.  The  heaviness  of  the  wheel 
also  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a 
brake  (unlike  other  stationary 
bikes),  because  once  you  get  going,  you 
can' t  just  stop  the  bike  by  slowing  down 
yourcycling  motion. 

There  are  three  positions  that  you  can 
assume  during  your  workout,  and  they 
each  let  you  focus  on  a  different  n:)uscle 
group  of  your  body.  In  the  first  position, 
the  one  with  the  lowest  resistance,  your 
hands  are  rested  together  on  the  centre  of 


the  handlebars.  In  the  second  position, 
your  arms  are  out  in  front  holding  the 
handlebars,  spaced  slightly  wider  apart, 
and  finally,  in  the  third  position,  your  lean 


This  was  my  favourite  part  of 
tlie  Giass.  Tlie  liglits  are 
turned  off  and  tlie  music 
takes  you  to  sucti  a  relaxed 
state  of  notliinoness.  I  found 
the  ahsolute  feermg  of  Utopia. 


forward  as  if  you  were  riding  a  racing 
bike;  your  hands  are  holding  the  curves  of 
the  bars. 

In  all  of  these  positions  your  knees  are 
facing  straight  ahead,  your  arms  should  be 
relaxed  with  elbows  pointed  back  and  as 
you  cycle,  yourhips  should  move  smoothly 
and  not  from  side  to  side. 

I  work  out  on  a  consistent  basis  so  I 


would  like  to  think  I'm  in  good  physical 
fitness.  But  when  I  got  there  I  wondered 
whether  I  would  survive  through  the  en- 
tire class,  which  1  was  told  would  be  45 
minutes  long.  Ting  assured  me  that 
it  wasn't  going  to  be  that  bad.  She 
also  told  me  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  other  students  there  as  some  of 
them  have  taken  the  class  two  to 
three  times  a  week  so  they  have 
built  up  their  strength  and  endur- 
ance. 

So  I  was  off  and  spinning.  The 
degrees  of  intensity  changed  by 
tightening  the  resistance  on  the  bike 
and  changing  from  position  to  posi- 
tion. For  example,  "running"  in- 
volved standing  in  second  position 
with  an  upright  body  and  a  faster 
tempo.  For  jogging,  I  would  as- 
sume a  racing  stance  in  third  position. 
Jumping  involved  up  and  down  move- 
ments on  the  bike;  standing  for  three 
counts  and  sitting  for  three  counts  in 
second  position. 

"Come  on  push  it,  only  a  few  more, 
keep  your  knees  in,"  yells  Chan  at  the 
hardest  level  of  the  class,  the  sprints.  This 
stage  was  one  of  my  favourites;  we  had  to 


pedal  as  fast  as  we  could  for  timed  inter- 
vals, although  I  found  myself  sitting  down 
to  rest  a  lot. 

Ting,  who  is  spinning  like  crazy  herself, 
encourages  and  pushes  the  class  to  do 
their  best-without  her  shouts  the  partici- 
pafion  wouldn't  be  at  the  same  level.  It's 
an  independent  exercise  but  you  can  feel 
the  determination  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  others  in  the  room. 

I was  shocked  when  Ting  started  to 
bring  the  class  to  acool  down;  I  guess 
the  time  flies  by  so  fast  because  the 
workout  is  so  intense.  This  was  my  fa- 
vourite part  of  the  class.  The  lights  are 
turned  off  and  the  music,  an  abstract 
instrumental  piece  picked  for  its  beat  and 
tempo,  takes  you  to  such  a  relaxed  state  of 
nothingness.  1  found  the  absolute  feeling 
ofUtopia. 

Spinning  classes  are  offered  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  for  $30  a  week,  which  is 
cheap  for  this  kind  of  training.  Ifyou  enjoy 
a  challenging  workout,  or  just  want  to 
start,  then  definitely  give  spinning  a  try. 
For  more  information  on  spinning  classes, 
contact  the  Athletic  Centre  main  office  at 
978-3436.  Registration  for  the  winter  ses- 
sion starts  in  January. 


U  of  T  to  host  women's  health  conference 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

A  vastly  under-researched  area 
of  study  comes  to  the  forefront 
this  week  as  U  of  T's  hosts  the 
"Women's  Health  and  Physical 
Activity  Conference." 

The  conference,  held  by  the 
school  of  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation and  funded  by  the  Bertha 
Rosenstadt  Foundation,  will  have 
a  dual  focus  of  celebrating  wom- 
en's health  and  physical  activity 
and  of  providing  an  intellectual 
discourse  on  issues  facing  women 
in  sport. 

"We  will  celebrate  women's 


health  and  address  problems,"  said 
Margaret  MacNeill,  one  of  the 
conference  organizers  and  pre- 
senters. "The  celebration  aspect 
examines  the  wellness  end  and  the 
problem  aspect  looks  at  disease, 
injuries  and  negative  health  impli- 
cations." 

The  conference  opens  Wednes- 
day night  with  a  keynote  address 
from  Barbara  Drinkwater,  a  noted 
research  physiologist  from  Seattle. 
In  her  presentation,  titled  "The 
Female  Athlete  Triad," 
Drinkwater  will  outline  the  central 
theme  of  the  conference.  The 
triad — disordered  eating, 
amen  horrea  and  osteoporosi  s — i  s 


a  well-documented  example  of 
what  can  result  from  the  multiple 
pressures  imposed  upon  female 
athletes  both  by  themselves  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  many  topics  on  the 
biophysical  realities  facing  female 
athletes,  the  conference  seeks  to 
provide  a  broader  appeal  by  in- 
cluding such  topics  aseatingdisor- 
ders,  representation  of  women  in 
the  media,  programming  issues 
which  affect  participation  rates, 
and  feminist  persecti  ves  on  exer- 
cise behaviour. 

"One  theme  that  we  will  pro- 
mote is  that  athletes  at  all  levels 
must  try  to  please  themselves  rather 


than  be  pleasing  to  others,"  said 
MacNeill. 

It  is  expected  that  the  confer- 
ence will  have  a  great  appeal  to 
coaches,  researchers,  doctors,  and 
physical  education  and  activity 
programmers.  However,  it  was 
designed  to  have  a  broader  focus, 
and  all  students  are  encouraged  to 
come  out. 

"This  is  unique  to  have  a  col- 
laborative conference,"  said 
MacNeill.  "We  hope  to  bring  in 
wider  ranges  not  previously  in- 
cluded with  sports." 

While  this  conference  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  Active 
Women '  s  Week,  a  joint  col  labora- 


tion  between  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation,  Hart 
House  and  the  U  of  T  Women's 
Centre  in  late  September,  it  shares 
many  of  the  same  interests  and 
objectives.  The  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Acfivity  Conference  will  ex- 
amine many  of  the  issues  in  wom- 
en's health  that  are  commonly 
overlooked  in  sport  research. 

"We  hope  to  push  both  research, 
practice  and  those  governing  sport 
in  a  different  direction,"  said 
MacNeill.  "And  we  hope  that 
women  with  these  problems  can 
ask  questions  and  push  the  re- 
search further." 

The    conference  opens 


Wednesday  night  and  runs 
through  to  Friday  afternoon.  Pres- 
entations of  note  include  the  key- 
note address  on  opening  night, 
Helen  Lenskyj' s  talk  on  "A  Femi- 
nist Model  of  Eating  and  Exercise 
Behaviour,"  MacNeill's  presen- 
tation on  "Women's  Health, 
Physical  Activity  and  Media  Rep- 
resentations" and  a  round  table 
discussion  Thursday  night  on  "Per- 
formance and  the  Body:  Myths 
and  Reality." 

Seminars  average  one  hour  in 
length  and  a  full  schedule  may  be 
obtainedbycalling978-3448.All 
talks  will  be  heldin  room  307ofthe 
Benson  Building. 
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Ironies  of  McCain  chair  spotted 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

With  the  current  labourdisputes  heating 
up  at  a  McCain-owned  company,  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  Margaret 
and  Wallace  McCain  chair  in  the  faculty 
of  social  work  is  highly  ironic,  say  stu- 
dents in  the  faculty. 

After  theirone  million  dollar  donation 
to  the  faculty  last  December,  a  new 
endowed  chair  in  child  and  family  wel- 
fare was  named  in  Margaret  McCain's 
honour.  The  McCain  chair  is  designed  to 
examine  issues  such  as  child  poverty. 


abuse  and  neglect. 

Faculty  alumnus  Margaret  McCain, 
whose  estimated  familial  worth  is  $1 .2 
billion,  says  child  poverty  is  one  of  the 
most  crucial  social  problems  in  the  1 990s. 

"If  s  matter  of  putting  our  money  where 
our  mouth  is,"  she  said,  adding  that  she 
has  been  involved  in  social  work  for  the 
past  1 2  years.  "Poverty  leads  to  so  many 
social  problems." 

But  critics  in  the  faculty  say  the  recent 
decision  of  the  McCain-owned  Maple 
Leaf  Foods  to  shut  down  their  Edmonton 
plant  after  workers  went  on  strike  and 
the  current  demands  being  asked  of 
locked-out  employees  at  thei  r  other  pi  an  ts 


speak  to  fundamental  contradictions  of 
the  donation. 

Management  at  the  McCain-run  Ma- 
ple Leaf  Foods  are  asking  the  locked  out 
workers  at  their  Hamilton,  Burlington 
and  North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan 
plants  to  take  a  $6  to  $9  wage  cut.  The 
Saskatchewan  plant  was  shut  in  August, 
followed  by  the  Hamilton  in  October  and 
Burlington  in  November. 

This  is  why  the  donation  and  the  uni- 
versity's decision  to  rename  a  chair  in 
child  and  family  poverty  after  the  donor 
is  hypocritical,  says  Bill  Fitzpatrick  a 
graduate  student  at  the  faculty. 

"How  can  a  family  claim  to  be  con- 
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Emmanuel  College's  statue  serves  as  a  reminder  of  violence  against  women.  This  Friday  marks  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  Montreal  Massacre,  when  14  students  were  murdered  for  being  women. 

U  of  T  honourary  degree 
recipient  steps  down 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  same  man  recently  commended  for 
his  statesmanship  with  a  U  ofT  honourary 
degree  has  just  quit  his  political  post  in  the 
face  of  a  campaign  financial  scandal. 

Vaclav  Klaus,  prime  minister  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  was  conferred  an 
honourary  doctor  of  laws  last  Febru- 
ary  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House. 
The  university  praised  Klaus'  work  as 
an  architect  of  the  republic' s  transition 
to  the  market  economy.  Klaus'  voucher 
privatization  scheme  was  modelled  on 
the  economic  policies  of  former  British 
prime  minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 

But  just  last  week,  Klaus  resigned 
from  the  post  after  months  of  public 
pressure. 

"In  recent  years  he  has  faltered,"  ~ 
explained  Gordon  Skilling,  professor 
emeritus  at  U  of  T  with  cross-appoint- 
ments in  the  department  of  political  sci- 
ence and  the  centre  for  Russian  and 
Eastern  European  studies  at  U  of  T. 

"There' s  been  growing  disaffection  so 
the  crisis  was  not  unexpected.  But  it's 
culminated  with  allegation  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  his  party,"  said  Skilling,  who 
has  spent  his  career  studying  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  later  the  Czech  Republic. 

"It  seems  that  money  was  provided  by 
someone  who  benefited  from  part  of  his 
privatization  project." 


Klaus'  party  admitted  receiving  a 
$300,000campaign donation  in  1995  from 
a  businessman  who  had  just  acquired  a 
large  stake  in  the  steel  firm  privatized  by 
Klaus'  government.  It  was  also  revealed 
last  week  that  Klaus*  party  had  an  illegal 
slush  fund  in  Switzerland. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  who  cel- 
ebrated Klaus  as  the  first  non-communist 


"It's  regretable  now,  in 
retrospect,"  he  said.  "I  do 
feel  we  made  a  mistake, 
even  at  that  time." 

-  Czech  expert  Gordon  Skilling 


finance  minister  in  1 989  after  more  than 
40  years  of  communist  rule,  decided  to 
grant  him  an  honourary  degree  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Czech  Embassy. 

"Yes,  the  honourary  degree  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Embassy,"  said  Radka 
Calabkova,  press  secretary  for  the  Czech 
Embassy  in  Ottawa.  Klaus'  honour  at  U 
of  Tcoincided  with  a  trade  tour  to  Canada. 

Top  administrators  at  U  of  T,  however, 
say  the  university  should  only  be  embar- 
rassed if  a  degree  recipient  commits  a 
serious  transgression. 


"It  depends  what  it  is.  I  haven't  read 
enough  about  it.  If  it  is  a  serious  scandal, 
then  indeed  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
university.  But  if  it's  just  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  political  life,  that' s  another  mat- 
ter," said  U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  and 
member  of  the  honourary  degree  commit- 
tee. 

But  Czech  expert  Gordon  Skilling  says 
_  theuniversitymadeamistakeinthis 

case. 

"It's  regretable  now,  in  retro- 
spect," he  said.  "I  do  feel  we  made 
a  mistake,  even  at  that  time." 

Alex  Waugh,  vice-principal  of 
Woodsworth  College  and  member 
of  the  honourary  degree  committee, 
says  Klaus'  latest  mess  shouldn't 
reflect  on  the  university  at  all. 
'That's  always  a  risk.  All  kinds  of 
—    international  people  become  contro- 
versial," said  Waugh.  "Some  things 
happen  later  and  you  just  don't  know 
about." 

Skilling,  however,  says  Czech  Republic 
president  Vaclav  Havel  who  is  consid- 
ered the  moral  leaderof  the  country  would 
have  been  a  much  better  choice. 

"He  doesn' t  have  a  great  deal  of  politi- 
cal power,  but  he  has  been  more  of  a 
spokesman  for  moral  principle.  He's  been 
a  check  on  the  pragmatist  and  economist 
Klaus — not  at  all  a  statesman  for  morals 


in  politics,"  said  Skilling. 


•  please  see  Klaus  falls,  page  3 


cerned  with  poverty  issues  when  they 
are  driving  their  own  workers  into  pov- 
erty?" said  Fitzpatrick. 

But  Margaret  McCain  says  the  pay 
cut  is  a  fair  request.  She  says  Maple 
Leaf  s  labour  costs  must  come  down  to 
make  the  company  competitive  with 
American  firms  and  ensure  the  long- 
term  survival  of  the  hog  packing  industry. 

"Due  to  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  Maple  Leaf  Foods 
cannot  compete  with  the  American 
wages.  All  Maple  Leaf  is  asking  for  is  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  American 
food  manufacturing  plants." 

•  please  see  Social  workers,  page  3 

Students 
grapple  with 
Montreal 
Massacre 
memories 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

A  new  generation  of  students  on  cam- 
pus is  grappling  with  the  issues  which 
erupted  eight  years  ago  when  Marc 
Lepine  walked  into  an  engineering 
ciassroom  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
treal and  murdered  14  women. 

Taking  his  own  life  after  his  De- 
cember 6,  1 989  rampage,  Lepine  left  a 
note  to  explain  what  his  actions  signi- 
fied— his  hatred  against  women  and 
anger  towards  feminists. 

With  many  undergraduate  students 
on  campus  today  in  gradeschool  wJien 
the  killing  of  the  14  engineering  stu- 
dents took  place,  commemorating  the 
Montreal  Massacre  is  different  for 
this  generation,  says  Holly  Bains,  a 
PhD  student  at  U  of  T  who  was  in  her 
last  year  of  her  undergraduate  degree 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  in  1989. 

"My  mother  phoned  me  in  a  panic," 
recalled  Bains,  the  fifth  daughter  in  a 
family  of  five.  With  daughters  study- 
ing atdifferentuniversities  across  the 
country,  her  mother  was  worried  about 
them,  she  says. 

"How  can  we  spark  that  imagina- 
tion? I  can  imagine  being  in  a  class- 
room because  I  was  in  a  university 
ciassroom  that  day.  But  how  do  we 
spark  the  imagination  of  those  who 
don't  know  what  a  university  class- 
room looks  like?"  said  Bains. 

Rona  Abramovitch,  U  of  T's  Status 
of  Woman  Officer,  says  this  is  an 
important  challenge  to  take  up. 

"These  women  were  killed  because 
they  were  women,"  she  said. 

Abramovitch  is  a  member  of  the 
coordinating  committee  for  tomor- 
row's memorial  service  at  12:15  at 
Hart  House  to  commemorate  the 
Montreal  Massacre. 

"It's  important  each  year  that  we 
remember  it  happened,  reflect  and 
move  forward,"  added  Abramovitch. 
"It  helps  us  all  think  about  that  it 
happened  and  these  sorts  of  actions 
still  happen—not  in  the  same  dramatic 
form,  but  women  are  still  the  targets 
ofviolence." 

In  Canada,  one  in  three  women 
experience  physical  physical  assault, 
ranging  from  threats  of  assault  to  at- 
tacks causing  serious  physical  injury. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  women  expe- 
rience some  sort  of  sexual  assault. 
Only  14  percent  of  violent  incidents 
against  women  are  reported  to  the 

police.  

♦  please  see  Massacre  y  page  2 
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Deal  with  banks  drives 
Goodwill  youth  jobs  program 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

TORONTO  (CUP)— Getting  a 
job  never  had  so  many  strings 
attached. 

Graduates  of  a  new  Good  wi  li 
youth  employment  program  are 
guaranteed  work,  but  cri  tics  say 
the  price  of  success  is  simply  too 
high. 

The  Goodwill  youth  training 
program,  which  started  in 
March,  is  a  16  week  pro-  ' 
gram  for  disadvantaged 
youth.  After  their  training, 
the  young  people  are  placed 
in  call  centres  where  they 
work  for  one  of  the  pro- 
gram' &  corporate  partners. 

Corporate  partner  em-   

ployers  for  the  program's  most 
recent  round  of  graduates  in- 
clude the  Royal  Bank, 
Scotiabank,  Rogers  Cantel  and 
Universal  Teleresponse. 

"We  are  conftdent  we'll  get  a 
great  return  onour  investment," 
said  Shirley  Fudge,  Scotiabimk' s 
senior  vice-president  of  Human 
Resources  Services,  at  a  cer- 
emony forthe  program's  13  new- 
est graduates  held  at  the  Good- 
will Community  YouthCentre. 

The  program's  partners 
choose  thei  r  own  youth  employ- 
ees from  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions and  they  are  also  able  to 
influence  the  designof  thetrain- 
ingprogram. 

While  the  tears  of  joy  in  the 
eyes  of  Goodwill  organizers  at 
last  week's  graduation  made  it 
clear  they  are  pleased  with  the 
program's  results,  others  who 
work  on  poverty  and  employ- 
ment issues  say  Good  will'sdeal 
with  banks  and  corporations  is 


highly  questionable. 

"When corporations  move  into 
the  traditional  area  of  social  serv- 
ices, that  should  be  a  sign  of  some 
danger,"  said  Sue  Coliis,  an  organ- 
izer for  the  Ontario  Coalition 
Against  Poverty. 

"These  good  will  philanthropists 
are  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
media  without  really  doing  much 
for  anyone,  their  profits  alone  nake 


"When  corporations  move 
into  the  traditional  area  of 
social  services,  that  should 
be  a  sign  of  some  danger." 


it  clear  who  they're  serving." 

Royal  Bank  and  Scotiabank  re- 
ported record  profits  again  this 
year,  with  yearly  earnings  well 
over$l  billion. 

The  two  banks  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Business  Council  on 
National  Issues,  a  lobby  group 
consisting  of  Canada's  150  top 
corporations  whose  combined  as- 
sets total  over  $1.2  trillion.  The 
BCNI  lobbies  forless  government 
involvement  in  social  programs  and 
privatization  of  government  serv- 
ices. 

Still,  Goodwill  staffers  say  their 
partners  are  genuinely  committed 
to  solving  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment. 

"You  can  see  how  committed 
the  partners  are  by  the  fact  that 
two  banks  have  put  aside  any  nor- 
mal competitive  value  and  joined 
in  a  partnership  to  make  this  pro- 
gram a  success,  that  in  itself  speaks 
volumes,"  said  Sharon  Campbell, 
a  Goodwill  employee  and  one  of 


the  program's  organizers. 

But  Coliis  says  she  isn't  sur- 
prised that  Goodwill  is  working 
with  banks  and  corporations  on 
this  issue.  "From  what  I  know 
about  Goodwill  f  d  be  very  leery 
of  their  involvement,"  said  Coliis. 

IntheUSGoodwiil  ists&ingon 
workfare  workers  under  the 
workfare  programs  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Currently, 
— -  Goodwill  in  theUS  holds  70 
welfare-to-work  contracts. 

Here  in  Canada,  Good- 
will has  expressed  support 
forthe  provincialTory  gov- 
ernment's welfare  reforms 
by  sponsoring  arecent  press 
conference  where  Ontario' s 
—  MinisterofCommunityand 
Social  Services  Janet  Ecker  an- 
nounced welfare  changes. 

Bill  142,  which  was  passed 
last  week,includes  theintroduc- 
tion  of  workfare  and  changes  to 
the  Ontario  disabilities  support 
program. 

Although  Goodwill-Toronto 
isn't  involved  in  Ontario's 
workfare  program  yet,  Jill  Kehoe, 
a  spokesperson  for  Goodwill- 
Toronto,  says  the  possibility  re- 
mains open. 

"If  working  with  the  govern- 
ment can  help  us  achieve  our 
mission  of  putting  people  to  work 
who  want  to  work  then  we'  11  look 
at  any  proposal,"  said  Kehoe. 
"Perhaps  Goodwill-Toronto  may 
get  in  vol  ved  at  some  stage  of  the 
workfare  program." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Goodwill 
youth  employment  program' s  cor- 
porate partnere  have  chosen  their 
second  group  of  youth  employ  ees 
and  classes  started  in  November 
for  the  program's  third  run. 
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Massacre  not  forgotten 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Tara  Goldstein,  a  professor  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  who  grappled  this  week 
with  the  Montreal  Massacre  with 
her  students  in  teachers'  college, 
says  the  time  lapse  between  those 
studying  on  campuses  and  the  ac- 
tual massacre  means  the  process 
of  remembering  becomes  differ- 
ent every  year. 

"Most  were  high  school  stu- 
dents at  the  time,"  said  Goldstein. 
"The  memory  of  the  details  were 
sketchy. 

"What  do  we  know,  what  don' t 
we  know  and  must  we  know  as 
future  educators,"  said  Goldstein 
about  the  importance  of  going  back 
to  get  the  basics  down  first. 

"Then  it's  taken  up  as  an  ex- 
treme form  a  violence  against 
women,  the  end  of  a  continuum  of 
patriarchy." 

Students  on  campus  do,  indeed , 
ha ve  di  ff erent  memories  about  the 
eight-year  old  incident. 

"Oh,  1  heard  about  this  guy.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  called  the  Mon- 
treal Massacre,"  said  third  year 
engineering  student  Ghassan 
Jumblat,  adding  it's  important  to 
talk  about  every  year  so  people 
don't  forget  about  it. 

"It  happened  so  long  ago.  I  re- 
member it  now  that  you  brought  it 
up,"  said  a  woman  in  her  second 
year  of  engineering  who  was  1 2  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre. 

"I  just  know  there  were  14," 
said  second  year  biology  student 
Sylvia  Papp  who  was  also  12  at 
the  time,  "and  just  because  they 
were  women." 

"1  didn't  even  think  about  when 
it  happened.  I  couldn't  relate  to  it 
at  all,"  chimed  in  her  friend  Hairee 
Lee,  also  a  second  year  biology 
student.  "Now  it  seems  more  real 
because  we'rein  the  position  they 
were  in." 

Others  have  different  memo- 
ries of  it. 

"That' s  the  gentleman  who  shot 
the  women  in  Montreal?,"  asked 
Paul  Gagne,  a  third  year  history 
student.  "1  was  extremely 
shocked,"  he  added,  remembering 


The  Clothesline  Project,  on  display  at  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  last  night.  The  project  is  a  visual  display 
that  bears  witness  to  violence  against  women. 


he  had  just  started  grade  9  at  an 
all-boys  school. 

"1  can' t  see  how  this  guy  would 
have  such  a  hatred  for  women," 
added  Gagne.  'There's  chauvin- 
ism there  [at  the  all  boys'  school], 
but  this  guy  didn' t  have  women  in 
his  li fe  to  knock  the chauvini sm out 
ofhim." 

Ron  Venter,  the  vice-dean  of 
applied  science  and  engineering, 
say  s  commemorating  this  event  is 
as  important  this  year  as  it  was  on 
the  first  anniversary. 

"It's  one  of  these  things  that  we 
shouldn't  forget,"  said  Venter,  who 
is  giving  a  rcfiection  at  tomor- 
row's memorial.  'Things  have 
changed  at  the  faculty ,  but  there' s 
more  to  be  done. 

"1  look  at  the  brilliant,  able 


women  in  our  faculty.  What  would 
happen  if  they  just  disappeared 
one  day?"  asked  Venter. 

In  1 990,  the  number  of  women 
in  U  of  T's  faculty  of  engineering 
was  17percent.Today,it's26per 
cent,  up  from  five  percent  in  1975. 

"It's  brought  it  out  in  engineer- 
ing, which  is  always  thought  of  as 
sexist,"  said  fourth  year  engineer- 
ing student  Mark  Timmer  about 
the  massacre.  "But  il' s  changing. 
It  doesn't  mean  it's  perfect." 

In  addition  to  tomorrow's  me- 
morial at  Hart  House,  there  is  an 
annual  candle-light  vigil  on  Philoso- 
pher's  Walk  on  Dec.  6  at  6  pm. 

And  between  7  and  9  pm,  the 
Clothesline  Project  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  Ontario  Institute  forthe 
Studies  in  Education. 


Student-funded  centre  at 
Erindale  a  go— for  now 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


As  some  rejoice  the  landslide  vic- 
tory in  last  week's  Erindale  cam- 
pus referendum  enabling  funding 
for  the  long  awaited  student  cen- 
tre, dissenting  cries  of  unfairness 
are  ringing  just  as  loud. 

A  group  of  Erindale  students 
has  officially  contested  a  refer- 
endum in  which  432  of  6 1 9  voting 
students  agreed  to  foot  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  the  tab  for  the  operating 
costs  and  mortgage  on  their  yet- 
to-be-built  student  centre. 

"I  wanted  to  see  if  they  were 
going  to  wage  an  ethical,  faircam- 
paign.  Across  the  board,  they  did 
not,"  saidJohn  Morris,  one  of  the 
students  contesting  the  results. 

Morris  is  focusing  on  the 
Erindale  College  Students'  Un- 
ion, which  oversaw  the  referen- 
dum, and  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  at  Erindale,  which 
ran  a  "yes"  campaign. 

He  points  out  that  the  college 
student  union  failed  to  adhere  to  a 
referendum  policy,  which  calls 
forthe  council' s  president  to  serve 
as  Chief  Returning  Officer  in  all 
referenda.  As  well,  he  says 
SAC'S  partisan  "yes"  campaign 


role,  which  included  postering 
after  the  deadline  as  well  as  in 
unauthorized  areas,  was  inappro- 
priate. 

The  chal  lenger  is  also  angered 
by  literature  circulated  by  the 
councils  which  he  views  as  un- 
balanced. 

But  SAC  chair  PareshTrivedi 
says  that  his  council's  campaign 
was  well  in-line  with  its  mandate. 
"Part  of  our  mandate  is  to  foster 
student  opportunities  on  campus 
and  better  student  life,"  said 
Tri  vedi ,  adding  that  the  proposed 
centre  is  consistent  with  this  goal. 

"There  were  no  violations  of 
referendum  procedure,"  he  also 
said,  arguing  that,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, the  posters  were  taken 
down  at  the  appropriate  time.  "It 
was  conducted  with  the  strictest 
integrity." 

"As  far  as  I  could  tell  it  was  run 
very  fairly  indeed,"  echoed 
Erindale  principal  Bob  McNutt. 
He  adds  that  all  concerns  about 
the  future  centre  will  be  taken  up 
by  a  student-majority  manage- 
ment board. 

"We're  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing with  this  centre  that  the 
students  don't  want,"  he  said. 
'This  is  the  boost  we  needed. 


Now  when  1  go  out  to  complete 
the  fundraising,  it's  a  lot  easier." 

University  of  Toronto  has 
agreedtoaddSl  million  to  thepot, 
supplementing  the  student-levied 
income  forthe  $6.3  million  project. 
Another  $1  million  needs  to  be 
raised  from  the  private  sector. 

Breaking  ground  for  the  centre 
isplanned  for  September  of  1998. 

Last  week's  vote  yielded  a  1 0 
per  cent  turnout  of  full  and  part- 
time  students.  Should  the  vote 
stand,  Erindale's  full-time  stu- 
dents will  face  an  annual  mort- 
gage and  operation-covering  levy 
of  $52  in  the  centre's  first  10 
years,  after  which  it  will  be  re- 
duced to  $25.  Part-timers  will 
face  a  $15.60  fee,  dropped  to 
$7.50  after  the  inaugural  dec- 
ade. 

ECSU  president,  Marco 
M  arrocco  plans  to  respond  with  a 
point-by-point  addressofeachis- 
sue.  If  still  unsatisfied,  Martocco 
says,  the  case  can  be  taken  to  an 
Elections  Committee  consisting 
of  himself  and  two  regular  stu- 
dents who  do  not  sit  on  ECSU's 
board.  It  could  also  be  taken  up  at 
the  Council  on  Student  Services 
or  ulti  mately  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. 
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Grad  sues  U  of  T  for  fees 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  graduate  Selwyn  Pieters 
wants  the  $  1 ,602  he  paid  in  tuition 
last  year  returned  to  him. 

He  says  the  university  broke  its 
contract  when  he  was  slapped 
with  a  $65  ticket  for  trespassing 
inside  the  Information  Commons 
last  April. 

The  campus  police  have  subse- 
quently dropped  the  charges 
against  him. 

On  Tuesday,  the  1997  crimi- 
nology graduate  and  current  part- 
time  student  representative  on 
the  Academic  Board  of  the  Gov- 
erning Council  issued  U  of  T 
provost  Adel  Sedra  his  Ontario 
Court  small  claims  papers.  The 
incident,  which  was  apparently 
settled  in  the  fall,  is  now  offi- 
cially re-opened. 

Pieters  was  charged  with  fail- 
ing to  leave  the  premises  when 
asked,  after  failing  to  produce  a 
valid  student  card  while  on  a  com- 
puter. The  Information  Commons, 
open  to  periodic  spot  checks,  is  a 
service  open  to  all  enrolled  stu- 


This  says  that  even 
though  you  pay  money 
to  be  at  this  university 
you're  not  wanted  here. 


dents  with  valid  identification. 

"Thi  s  says  that  even  though  you 
pay  money  to  be  at  this  university 
you're  not  wanted  here.  I  paid  my 
student  fees.  I  want  my  tuition  fees 
back,"  he 
said,  citing 

theuniver-  — 
sity  broke 
their  con- 
tract with 
him  when 
campus 
police 
charged 
him  with 
trespassing 
in  the  first 
place. 

While  Sedra  says  he  has  passed 
the  file  over  to  vice-president  Paul 
Gooch  and  could  therefore  not 
discuss  details,  he  did  say  he  was 
shocked  to  see  Pieters  delivering 
the  Ontario  court  claims  form  this 
week. 

"I  thought  the  matter  was  fully 
settled,"  he  said  of  Pieters'  case, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  criminal 
charges  against  two  campus  po- 
lice officers  initiated  by  Pieters 


have  also  been  dropped. 

'This  one  came  as  a  surprise 
because  I  had  personally  inter- 
vened in  the  process  and  thought 
I'd  reached  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Pieters," 
Sedra  said. 
— — Immedi- 
ately after 
the  April  in- 
cident, Sedra 
c  o  m  m  i  s  - 
sioned  an  in- 
vestigation 
headed  by 
law  profes- 
*^  sor  James 

Philips, 
which  re- 
sulted in  a  32-page  report. 

As  standard  procedure  within 
the  court  system,  the  university 
now  has  20  days  to  contact  Pieters 
for  payment  or  settlement,  or  file  a 
defence.  Sedra  says  he  will  be 
meeting  with  other  administrators 
over  the  next  couple  of  days  to 
discuss  the  situation. 

But  Pieters  wants  reimburse- 
ment for  what  he  says  was  an 
awful  experience. 


"It  was  terrible.  I  was  treated 
very  rudely,"  he  said.  "You  see 
somebody  handcuffed  at  6  pm  in 
front  of  Robarts,  you  think  they 
really  did  something  bad.  All  I  did 
was  forget  my  ID,"  he  said,  adding 
that  his  involvement  in  university 
business  over  the  past  five  years 
madethe  incident  especially  hard 
for  him. 

Pieters,  an  anti-racist  activist, 
has  sat  on  numerous  committees, 
including  the  academic  board  and 
the  committee  of  academic  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

He  is  also  a  recipient  of  the 
Gordon  Cressy  Award  for  Stu- 
dent Leadership  in  1995. 

"That  shows  you  how  much 
they  value  students  here,"  he  said. 

Accordi  ng  to  U  of  T' s  Code  of 
Behaviouron  Academic  Matters: 
The  Rights  and  Freedoms  Enjoyed 
by  Members  of  the  University,  all 
members  of  the  university  have 
the  freedom  to  'reasonable  use  of 
university  facilities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  lawful  group.' 

The  Info  Commons  has  just  been 
renamed  after  Scotiabank  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  $2  million  donation. 


Social  workers  balk  at  McCain  chair 


•  continued  from  front  page 

The  McCains  are  the  seventh  wealthiest  family  in  Canada.  And 
Wallace  McCain  is  the  third  wealthiest  bank  director  in  Canada  with 
net  worth  shares  of  $4.3  million  in  the  nation' s  biggest  bank,  the  Royal 
Bank. 

"Is  no  job  better  than  a  $15  an  hour  job?,"  Margaret  McCain  said 
about  the  current  labour  problems.  Based  on  a  40-hour  work  week,  a 
worker's  annual  salary  would  total  $3 1 ,200. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada,  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four 
living  in  an  urban  community  is 
$3 1 ,862.  With  five  family  mem- 
bers, the  cut-off  is  $34,8 1 1 . 

Kip  Connolly ,  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  director  at  United  Food 
Commercial  Workers,  says  the 
dispute  is  about  the  McCain  fami- 
ly's desire  to  take  the  money  out 
of  the  workers'  pocket  and  build  a 
more  efficient  and  modem  plant  in 
Western  Canada. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  irony  in  the 
gift.  You've  got  to  practice  what 
you  preach,"  added  Connolly. 
"We'd  like  to  see  a  little  more 
consideration." 

Maple  Leaf  Foods  is  Canada's 
largest  food  processing  company 
with  more  than  $3.2  billion  in  sales 
from  operations  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  Asia. 
Its  profit  last  year  was  $42  million. 

Still,  NicoTrocme,  a  social  work 
professor,  says  he  is  thrilled  with 
the  donation  and  the  subsequent 
renaming  of  a  chair,  regardless  of 
the  controversy  that  surrounds  it. 

"It  would  be  socially  irresponsi-   

ble  of  the  faculty  not  to  accept  the 

donation,"  he  said,  adding  that  all  donations  linked  to  a  corporation  are 
always  controversial. 

But  faculty  of  social  work  student  Wendy  Hulko  says  the  faculty  is 
behaving  in  a  socially  irresponsible  way. 

"It  is  ironic  that  the  McCain  family  believes  this  donation  will  help 
problems  such  as  child  abuse  and  poverty,  but  they  cannot  make  the 
link  between  what  they  are  doing  to  their  own  workers  around 
Canada." 

Margaret  McCain  rejects  these  arguments. 


Defence^ 


The  union  representing  Maple  Leaf  workers  has 
launched  a  boycott  against  the  McCain-run  company 
for  its  labour  practices. 


"I  have  hands  on  experience  because  of  my  involvement  in  the 
field,"  she  said.  "I  have  dedicated  a  lot  of  my  time  to  this  problem." 

According  to  a  report  released  last  week,  Canada  has  a  record  level 
1 .5  million  children  living  in  poverty,  the  highest  level  ever. 

"The  McCain  family  does  not  know  the  first  thing  about  poverty. 
They  are  one  of  the  top  ten  wealthiest  families  in  Canada,"  quipped 
Hulko.  "This  is  exactly  why  this  donation  is  extremely  inappropriate 
and  should  not  have  been  accepted  in  the  first  place." 

But  Wes  Shera,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  social  work,  says  these 
charges  against  this  donation  are 
unfair.  He  says  the  donation  was  a 
family  donation  and  is  thus  separate 
from  the  problems  that  exist  at  Ma- 
ple Leaf  Foods. 

"We  should  not  be  criticizing 
the  McCain  family  because  of  the 
labour  disputes  because  in  order  to 
do  that  you  need  an  independent 
auditor  or  an  economist  to  analyze 
the  situation,"  said  Shera. 

Fitzpatrick,  however,  says  the 
links  are  indisputable. 

"You  find  yourself  asking 
what  kind  of  a  Christmas  will  the 
children  of  the  workers  have  this 
year  when  their  parents  have  been 
locked  out  of  work  just  because 
Maple  Leaf  Foods  want  to  make 
more  money  and  stay  'competi- 
tive'?"  said  Fitzpatrick. 

Problems  around  the  McCain 
endowed  chair  arose  immediately 
after  it  was  announced  last  year.  At 
the  November  1 996  Faculty  Council 
meeting,  professor  Allan  Irving  pro- 
posed a  motion  to  rescind  the  gift 

  and  refuse  to  endow  a  chair  in  the 

McCains'  honour.  He  emphasized 
recent  action  of  the  McCain  family  in  dealing  with  their  workers. 

"These  actions  of  the  McCain-run  Maple  Leaf  Foods  have 
caused  and  will  cause  much  sufferingof  communities,  individuals, 
families  and  their  children,"  wrote  Irving,  making  reference  to  the 
faculty's  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  social  justice  in  its  mission 
statement. 

"This  act  is  determined  by  our  ethical  principles  and  sense  of  social 
justice,"  Irving  wrote.  The  motion  was  ruled  out  of  order  because 
fundraising  falls  underthejurisdiction  of  the  Dean's  Office. 
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Saving  your  cash  for  presents? 

Join  us  for 
r       Free  Comedy  Tuesdays 
Free  Pool  Sundays 

PS.  Time's  running  out  to  book  your  Christmas  party 


Vaclav  Klaus  is  out  of  the  Czech  picture,  but 
still  has  his  honourary  degree  from  U  of  T. 

Klaus  falls 
from  grace 


•  coBtinued  from  f  root  page 

Havel  was  up  for  the  degree  a 
few  yeais  ago  but  did  not  pass  the 
committee' s  scrutiny,  he  added. 

This  latest  controversy  sur- 
rounding a  honourary  degree  re- 
cipient has  eruptedj  ust  two  weeks 
after  former  director  of  the  CIA 
and  American  president  George 
Bush  was  conferred  a  doctor  of 
laws. 

At  the  time  of  his  conferral, 
Bush's  known  violations  of  do- 
mestic and  internationai  law,  as 
well  as  his  record  of  human  rights 
violations  were  well  known:  the 
1 986 decision  of  the  World  Court 
of  Peace  and  Justice  in  The 
Hague  which  found  he  and 


Ronald  Reagan  guilty  of  aggres- 
sion actions  against  Nicaragua; 
the  1987  Iran-Contra  scandal 
where  the  White  House,  con- 
trary to  Congressional  Edict, 
traded  arms  Iran  and  sent  the 
profits  to  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua; and  the  1992  ruling  of  the 
international  war  crimes  tribunal 
which  found  Bush  and  seven 
other  military  leaders  guilty  of  1 9 
war  crimes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Bush  af- 
fai  r,  the  Faculty  Council  of  Uni- 
versity College  has  passed  a 
motion  calling  for  the  process  of 
norninatingpeopleforhonourary 
degrees  to  be  more  broadly  con- 
sultative. 


Joe's 
brother  Chris, 

Francine's 
roommate  Elsa, 

Bob's 
fianee  Althea, 
& 

Dermott's 
boyfriend  Jeff 

each  work  out  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  for 
only  $22  a  month 


It's  called  a  partner  membership 
and  it's  available  to  anyone  (18  years  or 
older)  who  shares  the  same  address 
with  any  UofT  student  who  has 

paid  incidental  fees. 
Drop  Dy  for  more  information. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Mike  Harris  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  people  holding  pictures  of 
their  children.  He  couldn't  look  up.  He  saw  that  he  was  wrong,"  Grade  nine  student 
Anthony  Shine  notes  Mike's  premonitions  of  the  nnidnight  journey  to  come. 

Mike's  Christmas  Carol 


In  keeping  with  the  Yuletide  spirit  we  at  ihe 
Varsity  are  so  keen  on  spreading,  we  thought 
we'd  try  to  get  good  ole  Chadie  Dickens  dancin' 
in  his  grave  by  gi  ving/i  Christmas  Carolawec 
face  lift  in  anticipation  of  the  fine  holiday  season 
upon  us.  Starnng  in  the  role  of  everyone's  fa- 
vourite miser,  Mr.  Scrooge,  we  have  none  other 
than  Ontario' s  revolutionary  premier  Mr.  Mike 
Harris,  whojust  may  be  doing  a  bit  of  tossing  and 
turning  come  December  24,  in  his  warm  and 
snuggly  North  Bay  bed.  Though  there  probably 
won' t  be  any  bed  bugs  gnawing  away,  the  night- 
mare of  today's  social  reality  could  very  well 
force  our  hero  into  a  squirm  or  two. 

You'll  forgive  us  if  we  jump  over  all  the 
Christmas  tree  family  bit  and  get  to  the  bewitch- 
ing hour  of  midnight,  won' t  you?  Alrighty  then, 
jump  we  shall. 

To  set  the  scene,  here  we  have  Mikey 
snoring  away  sound  as  can  be  when  he  hears 
an  all  too  familiar  thumping  coming  down  the 
oak  planked  hallway  of  the  second  floor  of  his 
home.  The  echo  of  high  heels  tapping  rhythmi- 
cally and  a  swooshing  poodle  skirt  (sans  le 
poodle)  fills  his  room.  When  Mike  opens  his 
eyes,  he  finds  himself  staring  in  horror  into  the 
face  of  none  other  than  his  kindergarten  teacher 
Mrs.  Blissfield,  complete  with  her  salt  and 
pepper  bouffant  and  cats  eye  black  rimmed 
glasses. 

Her  right  hand  slowly  appears  from  behind  her 
back,  holding  what  appears  to  be  a  dried  up 
Ontario  Mcintosh  apple,  preserved  for  the  past 
45  years.  "Wake  up!"  she  hollars,  huriing  the 
apple  through  the  air,  hitting  Mikey '  s  chest  with 
a  shattering  thud. 

"Whatja  do  that  for?!"  Mike  whines,  looking 
down  and  brushing  the  remnant  apple  bits  from 
his  jammies  patterned  with  dollar-signs. 

"Get  up!"  she  orders,  glaring  into  the  eyes  of 
a  once  favoured  student.  "We're  going  for  a 
walk." 

"Why  is  it  so  cold?  Where  are  we  going?"  he 
whines,  Mrs.  Blissfield  yanking  him  by  the  hand 
and  heading  for  the  staircase. 

"Young  man,  r  m  afraid  your  wake  up  call  has 
been  long  overdue,"  she  scolds,  squinting  her 
eyes.  "I  want  you  to  take  a  trip  with  me  down 
memory  lane." 

Moments  later,  Mikey  finds  himself  in  a  warm 
[  clatteringclassroom,  surrounded  by  the  faces  of 
his  childhood.  He  sees  Susie,  and  Janie  and 
Ronny  and  Davey,  all  sitting  cross-legged  in  a 
circle,  with  a  boy  he  recognizes  all  too  well.  A 
rainbow  of  construction  paper  is  strewn  among 
them,  scissors  i  n  every  other  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
glue  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  group. 

"I  want  a  turn  with  the  scissors,"  Janie  starts 
saying  to  the  four  year  old  Mikey. 

"Oh,  r  m  sorry,"  Mikey  sayseamestly ,  looking 
up  from  his  artwork,  hardly  cut  from  its  original 
splenour.  "Here,  take  mine.  It's  only  common 
sense  to  share." 

As  Janie  smiles  and  takes  the  scissors  from 


Mikey ,  Mrs.  Blissfield  turns  to  her  companion  and 
says,  "Do  you  remember  this?  How  much  you 
respected  your  fellow  students,  and  me?  And  all 
your  teachers?" 

"Vaguely,"  says  big  Mike,  and  starts  towards 
the  door. 

In  a  flash,  however,  Mike  finds  himself  back  on 
his  North  Bay  Street,  shivering  in  the  1997  cold. 
Mrs.  Blissfield  has  vanished  in  a  fog. 

As  he  has  forgotten  to  grab  his  'I  love  Mulroney ' 
keychain  on  his  way  out  the  door,  he  is  locked  out. 
Just  as  he  rings  the  doorbell,  though,  agenile  hand 
seizes  his  wrist,  and  a  slow,  methodical  string  of 
words  begin  to  fill  the  cold  night  air. 

"I  don't  think  you  should  do  that  just  yet,"  says 
a  white  haired  figure.  Glancing  up  to  place  a  face 
to  the  voice  he  recalls  all  too  well,  aghostly  image 
of  Barbara  Hall  presses  her  lips  together  and  nods 
her  head  back  over  her  left  shoulder.  "Why  don't 
we  go  for  a  quick  walk?"  she  says,  to  which  Mike 
knows  he  has  no  choice  but  to  comply. 

Strolling  up  his  driveway,  Barbara  leads  the 
disgruntled  M  ike  to  the  streets  of  a  1 997  downtown 
Toronto.  "What's  up  with  this?"  Mike  asks  non- 
chalantly, as  long-faced  patrons  file  past  him, 
exitingasoupkitchen. 

'This  homeless  shelter  lost  all  its  funding  last 
week,"  Barbara  tells  him.  'There  is  quite  simply  no 
room  at  the  inn." 

"Aw,  it' s  theirown  fault,"  begins  Mike.  "Damn 
humanities  graduates." 

Mike  continues  along  the  Toronto  streets,  be- 
tween brightly  lit  bank  towers  and  the  dark  ragged 
figures  who  occasionally  scurry  past.  He  turns  to 
throw  a  quick  qui  p  Barb' s  way  but  she  has  moved 
on. 

When  he  gets  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  a 
strange  boy  in  all  white  appears  with  hand 
outstreched.  "I  don't  have  any  change,"  mutters 
Mike,  averting  his  gaze  and  beginning  to  walk 
away. 

"No,  you  idiot,  I' m  the  ghost  of  Christmas  future 
Take  my  hand,"  the  boy  says. 

They  proceed  to  an  eerily  quiet  Queen's  Park 
the  building  empty.  Nearby  stands  a  privatized 
university,  where  the  wealthiest  in  Ontario  study 
the  compulsory  commerce  and  economics  pro- 
grams. 

Well  dressed  students  rush  past  him,  no  longer 
on  their  way  to  one  of  three  part  time  jobs  they  held 
back  in  his  day  as  premier,  but  off  to  their  society 
club  meetings. 

A  feeling  of  dismay  grips  Mike' s  heart,  momen 
tarily,  as  he  faces  a  provincial  dead  zone.  In  front 
of  him  lie  protective  walls,  isolating  the  suburbs 
from  the  dangerous  and  ghost-like  city  streets 
Garbage  lines  these  streets,  women  huddle  around 
the  periodic  garbage  fires,  holding  their  babies 
while  men  dig  for  food  remnants. 

When  Mike  is  safely  returned  to  his  warm, 
cushy  bed — does  he  remember  this  fleeting  rev 
elation  and  change  his  ways?  Of  course,  not.  This 
is  a  Christmas  fable,  people.  But  it  was  fun  while 
it  lasted. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Bush  remark 
reveals  deeper 
ignorance 

(RE:  letter,  "More  to  Bush  cover- 
age," Dec  1 ) 

I  note  with  appreciation  that  your 
readers  Bontc  M  innema  and  Barry 
Bissoondatt  caught  the  racist  drift 
of  George  Bush's  remark  about 
the  "Baghdad  Ramada  Inn."  When 
assembled  dignitaries,  including 
academic  and  political  leaders, 
laugh  at  such  "jokes"  it  serves  to 
remind  us  that  certain  types  of 
racism  are  deeply  ingrained  into 
our  institutional  and  social  fabric. 
By  inadveriendy  illuminating  this 
fact,  George  Bush  and  his  hosts 
have  done  us  one,  small  favour. 

JAMES  A.  REILLY 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Near  &  Middle 

Eastern  Civilizations 

Line-ups  at 
Robarts 

What's  wrong  with  this  picture: 
Robarts  Library.  Well,  nothing  if 
you  don' t  mind  a  visually-assault- 
i  ng  piece  of  so-called  architecture 
once  in  awhile,  but  try  getting  some 
service. 

Here's  the  scenario:  you  want 
to  renew  a  book  and  return  an- 
other book  for  a  classmate  and 
sign  that  same  book  out  for  your- 
self, so  you  decide  you  need  per- 
son-to-person checkout.  You  get 
in  line.  What  you  should  expect: 
you  should  expect  to  wait  at  least 
20  minutes,  so  standing  in  line  at  a 
library  more  than  likely  means  you 
have  some  kind  of  reading  mate- 
rial on  you  that  will  a)  allow  you  to 
get  a  head  start  on  your  reading 
because  b)  your  time  is  precious 
and  it  will  take  the  pain  out  of 
waiting  c)  diverting  your  attention 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  line  is 
movingincrediblys-l-o-w-l-yord) 


entertain  yourself  by  counting  the 
number  of  sighs  emanating  from 
the  line  itself. 

A 1  so ,  expect  to  encounter  some 
pretty  hosti  le  employees  who  make 
it  their  pleasure  to  dis-service  you. 
Honestly,  I '  m  not  angry  about  the 
fact  that  I  stood  in  line  for  23 
minutes  only  to  be  told  that  these 
books  that  1  need  for  an  assign- 
ment would  not  be  renewed  to  me 
because  of  policy  that  must  be 
followed.  (Yet  we  all  know  there 
are  some  staff  who  actually  take 
sympathy  on  students  like  myself 
who  NEED  the.se  books  that  have 
NO  hold  on  them  and  actually 
LET  them  sign  these  books  out 
anyway.)  Who  has  the  power  to 
wield  these  library  books  so  tanta- 
lisingly  out  of  reach  from  you?The 
over-worked  and  under-appreci- 
ated Robarts'  employees,  of 
course.  So  although  I  do  not  hold 
die  individual  accountable  for  their 
rude  behaviour,  1  know  that  there' s 
more  to  it  then  having  a  bad  day. 

My  big  question  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the6.4  million  dollars  that 
the  university  received  in  October 
from  our  tuition  fees?  There  is  a 
definite  lackof  staff  forthe  largest 
library  on  campus.  Can  you  say 
"under-funded?"  Where  did  all  that 
money  go?  As  a  student  who  has 
to  carry  the  shame  of  our  univer- 
sity givingGeorge  "the  war-crimi- 
nal" Bush  an  honourary  degree, 
the  feeling  is  compounded  and  all 
the  more  brutal  because  I  must 
endurethehumiliation  and  intimi- 
dation-tactics of  frustrated  library 
staff  There  is  a  kind  of  contagion 
with  this  curtness  and  dismissal  of 
students'  rights  and  concems. 
Who's  to  blame  for  this?  In  short, 
the  libraries  are  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  university  institution 
and  it's  clear  that  they  aren't  get- 
ting the  funding  that  is  needed  to 
service  the  student  population. 
Okay,  so  I  am  angry,  but  despite 
my  initial  anger,  I  am  rational  and 
demand  and  answer. 

NAME  WITHHELD 


Bush  bash  sign 
of  things  to 
come 

December  is  upon  us  and  soon 
every  student  who  cares  about 
passing  their  courses  will  be  hard 
at  work,  madly  rushing  to  meet 
deadlincupon  deadline.  Inthc  midst 
ofailthiscraziness,!  wouldliketo 
thank  everyone  who  organized  and 
showed  up  to  protest  George  Bush 
at  Hart  House  Circle  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  know  that  many  peo- 
ple at  this  university  wouldn' t  even 
pretend  he  deserved  that 
honourary  degree.  Unfazed  by  the 
cold  weather,  police  barricades,  or 
charging  horses,  you  all  made  sure 
that  President  Prichard  and  his 
pack  of  cronies  received  the  blame 
for  selling  out  this  institution. 

Media  pundits,  over  the  last  few 
years,  have  attempted  to  label  stu- 
dents as  everything  from  slackers 
to  spoiled  brats.  Students  them- 
selves have  stayed  angry  and  ac- 
tive. The  administration  is  woe- 
fully mistaken  i  f  it  expects  us  to  sit 
back  as  they  remake  this  univer- 
sity into  a  training  camp  for  tax- 
dodging  corporate  scum.  Students 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
willinglofighttomakethisinstitu- 
tion  accessible,  affordable  and  to 
make  it  a  place  where  people  are 
free  to  pursue  the  truth  -  even  if 
truth  doesn't  help  the  profit  mar- 
gin. In  the  new  year  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  that  fight  heat  up.  It 
should  be  an  exciting  year.  Enjoy 
the  break,  thanks  and  again,  and 
get  ready  for  1998. 

ELLIOT  ANDERSON 
OPIRG-Toronto 
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Seduced  by  the 
desire  to  resist:  the 
life  of  a  protester 


^''Resistance  is  feasible  even 
for  those  who  are  not  heroes 
by  naiu  re,  and  it  is  an  obUga- 

i  tion,  I  believe,  for  those  who 
fear  the  consequences  and 
detest  the  reality  of  the  attempt 
to  impose  American  he- 
gemony." 
-—Noam  Chomsky 

BY  MARTY  WtLUAMS 

EVEN  though  it  may  be 
frustrating  to  some 
people,  I  think  that  it's  a 
ton  o'  fim  to  live  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

Wait.  Did  I  say  democracy? 
What  I  meant  was,  it  is  great 
to  live  in  a  so-called  democ- 
racy. A  limited  democracy.  In  a 
lean-to,  hodgepodge.Jeiry  built, 
duct-taped  and  binder-twined 
democracy.  In  a  demoaacy 
where  more  people  vote  against 
the  government  than  for  it, 
where  people  are  elected  on 
promi  ses  that  they  ei  ther  don' t 
keep  or  that  they  rewrite  so 

,  substantially  that  they  are 
unrecognizable.  In  a  democracy 
where  governments  can  con 
people  with  vague  and  pleasant- 

psounding  notions  like '  'common 
sense"  and  claim,  through  our 

Must  past  the  post  system, 
maj  on  ty  compi  i  ance  for  plans 
they  never  had  the  courage  to 
articulate  before  the  electorate. 
It  IS  fun  to  learn,  as  we  have 
in  light  of  Bush,  Bill  160,  COU, 
and  A  PEC  that  ours  is  a 
democracy  where  dissension  is 
"allowed."  Not.takenote, 
where  it  is  a  "right"  of  a  free 
people,  but  where  police  and 
politicians  graciously  grant  it 
As  long  as  these  public 
manifestations  of  political 
disagreements  are  impotent, 
powerless,  and  peaceful  (with 
the  noted  e.xemption  for  those 
in  a  bi  ue  uni  form  with  a  horse, 
a  truncheon,  or  a  canister  of 
pepper  spray)  they  will  be 
"permitted."  This  is  a  democ- 
racy where— most  signifi- 

'  cantly  —  the  people  in  power 
canjustify  their  anti-demo- 
cratic actions  by  "allowing"  the 
powerless  to  protest,  granting 
placard  people  all  the  "hey- ' 
beys"  and  "ho-hos"  they  can 
muster  in  order  to  simulate 
howopen,fatr-minded,and 
democratic  they  are. 

Thanks  so  very  much.  1  tell 
you,  such  beneficence  warms 
my  heart.  It  uncoils  my  sneer. 
It  fairly  bakes  the  cockles  of 
my  cockles. 

"The  dissident  does  not 
operate  in  the  realm  of 
genuine  power  at  all  He  is 
not      seeking  power.  He 
has  no  desire  for  office  and 
does  not  gather  votes.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  charm 
the  public,  he  offers  nothing 
and  promises  nothing.  He 
can  offer,  if  anything,  only 
his  own  skin-and  he  offers  it 
solely  because  he  has  no 
other  way  of  affirming  the 
truth  he  stands  for.  His 
actions  simply  articulate  his 
dignity  as  a  citizen,  regard- 
less of  the  cost. " 

—Vclav  Havel 

SOME  days  I  feel  so  full  of 
civics,citizenship,and 
civilities  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  start  protesting.  I 
have  become  so  good  at  it,  that 
1  expect  any  day  now  to  be 
,  officially  recognized  as  a 


special  interest  group.  My  major 
concerns  are  education  (though  I 
have  no  children  in  the  system, 
and  am  no  longer  a  student), 
poverty  (though  I'mdoingokay, 
and  all  of  my  family  is  too),  and 
the  environment  (though  I  don' t 
have  trouble  breathing,  am  one  of 
the  few  people  I  know  who  still 
drinks  tap  water,  and  am  sure  to 
be  deader  than  dead  when  the 
oceans  boil  dry). 

Since  I  don't  have  a  narrow 
personal  stake  in  the  outcome, 
and  yet  I  still  protest,  there  is 
only  once  conclusion  the  people 
in  power  can  make:  I  must  be  a 
nut.  Because  only  a  nut  cares 
about  anything  that  doesn't 
impact  on  their  money,  their 
family,  or  them.  Only  a  nut 
protests  against  government 
malice  that  hurts  strangers  and 
others  more  profoundly  then 
themselves,  Only  a  nut  thinks 
that  democracy  means  civic  duty 
to  stand  up  for  the  right  and  the 
good.  So  it  must  be  concluded  - 
that  I  am  a  special  interest  nut 
case  tor  sure. 

I  understand  this  and  have 
accepted  my  role. 

As  a  nut  and  a  nuisance,  I 
bestow  a  gift  to  my  enemy;  I  give 
myself  as  someone  that  the  vapid 
and  flaccid  govemmentof  greed- 
heads  can  ridicule  and  shake  their 
heads  at.  They  know  they  can 
count  on  me,  which  means  I  must 
protest  or  else  these  ft>lks 
watching  from  their  towers  will 
feel  empty  and  ignored,  free  not 
only  of  a  siege,  but  also  of  siege 
mentality.  Like  the  SAC 
Commissioner  who  blew  kisses  to 
the  anti-Bush  crowd  of  her  fellow 
students,  the  people  on  the  inside 
need  the  vjndical  ion  the  people  on 
the  outside  give:  when  you'  re 
being  heckled,  you  know  you' ve 
made  it. 

"Disobedience,  in  the  eyes 
of  any  one  who  has  read 
histo/y,  is  man 's  original 
virtue.  It  is  through  disobedi- 
ence that  progress  has  been 
made,  through  disobedience 
and  through  rebellion. " 

—Oscar  Wilde 

THERE  have  been  times 
when  r  ve  considered  giving 
it  up,  all  the  marching  and  waving 
of  placards,  wearing  buttons  and 
ribbons,  attending  forums  (and 
even  fora)  and  writing  propa- 
ganda like  this  -  but  something 
always  stops  me  from  stopping.  I 
think  it  may  be  the  fear  that  if  I 
do  pack  it  in  I  am  letting  down  all 
those  people  who  are  too  timid, 
too  shy,  and  too  afraid  of  getting 
their  head  bashed  in  to  protest 
beside  me.  Some  of  these  folks 
even  profess  to  hate  what  is 
going  on  as  much  as  1  do. 
Included  in  this  group  are  those 
sad  and  misbegotten  souls  who 
think  they  can  lobby  their  way  to 
prc^gress,  and  the  ones  who 
equate  protest  with  sedition 
rather  than  as  a  civic  duty.  At 
times  like  those  I  take  heart  in  the 
words  of  US  Judge  Robert  H., 
Jackson,  who  said:  "It  is  not  the 
function  of  our  Government  to 
keep  the  citizen  from  falling  into 
error;  it  is  the  function  of  the 
citizen  to  keep  the  Government 
from  faliingintoerror." 
And  then  I  keep  going  on. 

Marty  Williams  is  the  co- 
ordinator of  student  activities 
at  University  College  and 
provides  down  and  out  activists 
with  pep-taiks  on  the  side. 
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Time  for  men  to  speak  out 


BY  MICHAEL  KAUFMAN 

There  was,  in  the  beginning,  only 
one  voice. 

Women  spoke  to  other 
women.  They  said  they  did  not 
have  to  tolerate  violence  at  the 
hands  of  men.  A  marriage  that 
included  beatings  was  not  a 
good  place  for  a  woman  to  be. 
A  dating  culture  that  sometimes 
included  rape  was  a  culture  with 
a  problem.  Workplaces  where 
women  were  harassed  were  a 
daily  dose  of  poison.  A  city 
where  women  felt  unsafe  was  a 
city  that  needed  to  change. 

Most  men  did  not  say  a  word. 

Women  began  providing 
services  to  women.  Shelters  and 
transition  houses  for  those 
escapingabusive  relationships. 
Crisis  centres  for  survivors  of 
sexual  assault.  Hot  lines  and 
counselling  services. 

Still,  most  men  did  not  say  a 
word. 

Women  asked,  simply,  that 
men  listen.  And  they  urged 
stricter  laws  and  concerted  law 
enforcement,  public  education 
efforts,  decent  funding  for 
women's  programs,  and  changes 
in  men's  attitudes. 

Most  men  responded  with  yet 
more  silence. 

Then  came  the  massacre  of 
1 4  women  in  Montreal  on 
December  6, 1989.  Our  country 
was  galvanized.  Overnight,  a 
national  debate  raged  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  violence 
against  women. 

Some  men  became  more 
defensive:  "But  r  m  not  like 
that,"  they  said.  Other  men 
remained  in  denial,  saying  that 
women  were  exaggerating  the 
problem.  And  those  men  who 
were  violent  against  women — 
certainly  a  minority,  but  a 
minority  who  could  do  plenty  of 
damage — continued  to  strike. 

But,  finally  some  men  began 
to  speak  out. 

When  a  few  of  us  gathered  in 
late  1991  to  form  the  White 
Ribbon  Campaign,  we  did  not 


imagine  that  within  six  years  it 
would  be  the  largest  effort  in  the 
world  of  men  working  to  end 
violence  against  women. 

All  we  knew  was  that  a 
growing  number  of  Canadian 
men  were  outraged  by  the 
continued  violence  against  the 
women  we  love  and  those  we 
count  as  friends  and  workmates. 

We  were   

inspired  by  the 
courage  of 
women  across 
the  country.  And 
we  knew  that 
most  men, 
although  never 
violent  against 
women,  had 
been  silent. 
Through  our 
silence,  we  had 
allowed  the 
violence  to 
continue. 

Since  then, 

each  year  at  this   

time,  we  have 

urged  men  and  boys  to  wear  a 
white  ribbon  for  a  week.  It  is  a 
personal  and  public  pledge  never 
to  commit,  condone  or  remain 
silent  about  violence  against 
women.  It  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  men  must  examine  our 
own  attitudes  and  actions. 

Things  that  we  all  took  for 
granted  or  that  so  many  of  us 
did  in  unthinking  ways  are  now 
being  named  for  what  they  are: 
beliefs  and  actions  that  hurt 
women. 

The  white  ribbon  is  not  a 
suggestion  that  men  are  bad,  nor 
naturally  violent,  nor  that  most 
men  are  violent  against  women. 
To  the  contrary,  the  ribbon  is  a 
symbol  of  men's  ability  to  care 
and  to  speak  out  against 
violence. 

This  year,  well  over  a  million 
ribbons  have  been  distributed 
across  Canada  and  many  more 
are  being  made.  Ribbons  and 
pamphlets  are  being  distributed 
by  teachers  and  school  kids,  by 


trade  unions  and  corporations 


by  religious  institutions  and 
government  offices,  by  police 
officers  and  in  retail  stores. 

Each  day  the  White  Ribbon 
office  is  swamped  with  calls:  a 
union  local  of 700  miners  in 
New  Brunswick  that  wants 
ribbons  for  all  its  members;  a 
high  school  on  Vancouver 
Island  that  orders  our  education 


The  White  Ribbon  campaign  is 
a  personal  and  public  pledge 
never  to  commit, 
condone  or  remain  silent 
about  violence  against  women. 
It  is  an  acknowledgement  that 
men  must  examine  our  own 
attitudes  and  actions. 


kit  to  plan  activities  for  their 
students;  a  group  in  Regina  that 
is  holding  a  huge  fundraising 
breakfast  for  local  women's 
shelters;  a  woman  in  Montreal 
who  wanted  to  get  information 
for  her  husband. 

And  while  the  White  Ribbon 
has  always  encouraged  local 
supporters  to  raise  money  for. 
women's  shelters  and  other 
women's  programs  in  their 
communities,  for  the  first  time 
we  are  holding  a  national  fund- 
raising  effort.  People  picking  up 
ribbons  at  Shoppers  Drug 
Marts,  Fairweathers,  Loblaws, 
and  retailers  that  sell  Alberto 
Culver  products  will  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  contribution 
that  will  go  to  women's  shelters 
and  other  women' s  anti- 
violence  programs  across 
Canada. 

Over  the  past  two  years  1 
have  been  inspired  by  the 
growth  of  the  White  Ribbon 
Campaign  around  the  worid.  I 
have  visited  college  campuses 


from  Alabama  to  New  York  to 
Washington  State,  and  am 
thrilled  to  see  a  White  Ribbon 
effort  in  progress.  I  attended  a 
conference  in  Europe  and 
discovered  that  one  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  is  urging  all 
countries  in  Europe  to  start 
White  Ribbon  Campaigns.  By  e- 

  mail,  1  have  talked  to 

men  in  Norway, 
Australia,  El  Salva- 
dor, South  Africa, 
and  Russia  who  are 
involved  or  trying  to 
get  something  off  the 
ground. 

In  the  beginning 
there  was  silence  by 
men.  But  in  the  place 
of  this  collective 
silence,  Canadian 
men  and  boys  are 
adding  a  new 
ingredient:  hope. 
Hope  that  boys 

  will  grow  up  knowing 

that  real  men  are 
caring  men  who  speak  out 
against  the  abuse  of  others  and 
are  not  abusive  themselves;  that 
all  men  will  be  able  to  look 
women  in  the  eye  and  say,  "I 
have  tried  to  do  something  to 
end  the  epidemic  of  violence 
against  women;"  that  women 
will  no  longer  have  to  stand 
alone,  and  to  fight  alone,  to  end 
the  violence;  that  Canadian  men 
and  boys  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  other  men  around 
the  world,  just  as  Canadian 
women  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  us. 

During  this  year's  White 
Ribbon  week,  November  28  to 
December  6,  we  invite  all  men 
and  boys  to  join  us  with  this 
message  of  hope. 

Michael  Kaufman  is  a  To- 
ronto-based writer  and  co- 
founder  of  the  White  Ribbon 
Campaign.  The  WRC  can  be 
reached  at  1-800-328-2228  or 
on  the  Internet  at 
www.whiteribbon.ca. 


U  01   T  Bookstore 
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George  Bush  as  Educator:  Thoughts  of  an  anti-modern 

  emulation  is  necessary  or  not.  To  deplore     Bush  deserves  to  be  honoured.  I  am  of      old  God  will  remain  for  a  thousand  its  essence  represent  other  than  th( 


BY  KOSTA  SIMOPOULOS 

The  uproar  on  campus  over  the 
honouring  of  George  Bush  with  a 
doctorate  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
timely.  By  timely  I  mean  a  "sign  of  the 
times."  The  outrage  invariably  arises 
from  a  radical  misunderstanding  of 
certain  political  phenomenon  and 
problems.  It  is  no  surprise  that  such 
powerful  outrage  would  arise  in  an 
epoch  characterized  by  a  thorough- 
going ignorance  of  the  political .  We 
become  even  greater  fools  when  we 
have  to  turn  to  mediocre  statesmen  like 
George  Bush  for  education.  What 
strikes  me  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  Bush  debate  is  that  these 
problems  have,  with  the  arrival  of  Bush, 
resurfaced,  however  briefly.  It  is  ironic 
that  such  a  non-event  could  begin  to  end 
the  radical  forgetfulness  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  modern  "intellectual." 

The  truth  is  that  the  uproar  has  nothing 
to  do  with  George  Bush.  It  more 
essentially  results  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing and  a  profound  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  statesmanship.  We  learn  more 
when  we  move  from  particularities  to 
what  is  of  the  essence  in  something.  It  is 
appropriate,  incircumstances,forthe 
best  of  regimes  to  emulate  the  worst  of 
regimes;  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  statesman  to  discern  when  such 


emulation  is  necessary  or  not.  To  deplore 
the  act  of  a  statesman  without  looking 
beyond  the  act,  what  has  generally 
permeated  the  discussion \nthe  Varisty 
is  to  confuse  what  is  essentially  political 
with  the  mere  act  of  random  ______ 

violence:  politics  is  violence 
only  because  revolution  is  "the 
joy  of  the  knife."  The  act  is 
more  important  than  the  value 
in  whose  name  the  act  takes 
place;  there  is  no  value, 
merely  the  act.  "A  good  war 
makes  sacred  any  cause,"  as 
Nietzsche  once  scribbled.  In 
this  context,  would  there  be  a 
problem  if  Fidel  Castro  was 
receiving  an  honourary 
doctorate?  Some  in  the  crowd 
on  Nov  1 9  wouldn' t  have  a  problem  with 
Stalin  receiving  an  honourary  doctorate. 
So,  pray  tell,  why  not  George  Bush,  also 
supposedly  a  man  of  the  knife? 

Stalin  would  not  be  deserving  of  an 
honourary  doctorate  not  merely  because 
he  was  a  man  of  the  knife,  but  because 
he  represented  a  world-view  that 
constitutes  the  most  profound  degrada- 
tion of  the  concept  of  man  and  what  is 
essentially  human  the  world  has  hitherto 
known.  Castro  would  not  be  deserving 
of  such  an  honour  for  the  same  reasons; 
Mao,  Pol  Pot  and  other  madmen  of  the 
Left  likewise.  That  is  not  to  say  that 


Bush  deserves  to  be  honoured.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  no  American  statesman 
since  FDR  would  deserve  such  an 
honour  because  they  were  all  mediocre 
men  in  comparison  to  the  likes  of 


Some  in  the  crowd  on  Nov.  19 
wouldn't  have  a  problem  with 
Stalin  receiving  an  honorary 
doctorate.  So,  pray  tell,  why 
not  George  Bush. 


Washington,  Lincoln,  Wilson  and  so 
forth.  But  nevertheless,  and  most 
essentially,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  problem  most  have  with  this 
honouring  of  Bush  is  a  result  of  their 
ideologically  based  hatred  of  America. 
Bush  has  merely  become  another  word 
for  America  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Left.  The  ideological  debate  of  the  Cold 
War  is  still  alive  and  well  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Since  the  Left  on  campus  wishes  to 
wage  the  Cold  War  over  again,  I  feel 
obliged  lo  reconsider  an  old  and 
defeated  enemy.  "The  shadow  of  the 


old  God  will  remain  for  a  thousand 

years,"  as  Nietzsche  once  scribbled. 
My  main  point  of  difference  with  the 
Left  is  primarily  of  a  philosophic  nature. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  foolishness  of 

  this  wodd,  of  the  Left,  of  the 

human-all-too-human  to 
believe  that  one  has  an- 
swered the  most  radically 
problematic  questions  of 
human  existence,  that  one 
can  turn  to  'The  Working 
Day"  in  Das  Kapital  and 
there  find,  as  one  once  found 
in  a  bygone  age  in  Genesis, 
complete  answers  to  such 
problems  as  man  and  nature. 

  Ifthere  is  anything  that 

poses  a  danger  to  learning,  to 
the  love  of  wisdom,  it  is  this.  Most 
importantly  though,  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  modern  age,  of  the  Left,  even  of 
America  and  modern  scholarship  to 
degrade  the  highest  problems  and  in  the 
process  to  look  into  an  abyss  of 
forgetfulness  of  what  it  means  to  be 
truly  human.  "One  should  be  careful 
when  ones  looks  into  the  abyss  lest  one 
becomes  it,"  as  Nietzsche  once 
scribbled.  There  is  more  to  being  human 
than  merely  consuming  goods,  than 
merely  being  "satisfied"  -there  is  more 
to  being  human  than  what  characterizes 
bourgeois  man.  What  does  the  Left  in 


its  essence  represent  other  than  the 
uni  versalization  of  bourgeois  man? 
What  does  it  represent  other  than  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Bourgeois  prophecy? 
Consequently,  this  is  where  I  must  also 
part  ways  with  George  Bush  and 
modern  America. 

Of  necessity,  there  was  another  side 
to  the  Cold  War,  a  more  immediate 
side.  There  are  those  on  the  Left  that 
will  tell  us  that  there  was  a  third 
alternative  in  the  Cold  War,  "neither 
Moscow  nor  Washington"  goes  the  war 
cry.  They  are  fundamentally  mistaken. 
It  was,  to  evoke  Kierkegaard,  either/or. 
Any  such  third  alternative  would  remain 
an  alternative  of  the  Left.  It  is  obvious 
which  alternative  was  and  is  more  open 
to  return  to  a  more  noble  age.  Washing- 
ton or  debacle. 

As  residents  of  late  modernity  we 
must  go  beyond  this  old  debate,  it  has 
been  decided.  The  ideas  of  the  Left 
have  been  shown  to  be  what  they 
always  were;  spiritually  bankrupt.  We 
must  search  and  find  meaning  in  a 
world  made  seemingly  meaningless  by 
those  who  preached  liberation.  It  can  be 
found.  Hie  rhodus,  hie  saltus.  But  for 
that  one  needs  long  legs. 

Kosta  Simopoulos  is  a  third  year  Si. 
Michael's  student  and  a  fledgling 
philosopher. 


Recipe  for  a  degree  (mix  blood,  money  and  ignorance,  shake  well) 


BY  VILKO  ZBOGAR 

The  University  of  Toronto  receives  a  donation  of  $6.4  million  from 
Peter  Munk  (head  of  a  corporation  to  which  George  Bush  is  a  senior 
advisor). 

The  Honorary  Degrees  committee  meets  on  October  3  to 
decide  upon  whom  to  bestow  U  of  T's  honour.  George  Bush's 
name  comes  up.  A  two  page  resume  is  circulated.  Mention  of 
the  war  crimes  of  which  he  has  been  found  guilty,  etc.  is 
missing.  In  tune  with  the  fact  that  there  is  virtually  no  informa-  _ 
tion,  the  proposal  passes  with  virtually  no  dissent.  It  all  happens 
behind  closed  doors,  so  we  don't  know  the  whole  story. 

Shit  hits  the  fan  as  word  gets  out.  Students,  faculty,  and  the 
larger  community  rise  up  in  outrage.  Many  have  more  accurate 
resumes  in  front  of  them — their  memories.  The  truth  spreads 
like  a  plague.  The  strength  of  the  dissent  is  overwhelming.  The 
momentum  builds. 

The  Student's  Council  (SAC)  ignores  it.  October  20  SAC 

meeting:  "No  position"  is  the  position.  But  by  not  taking  a  stand   

on  the  issue,  it  indeed  takes  a  strong,  albeit  stunningly  lame, 
stance.  Though  couched  in  terms  of  a  desire  to  represent  all  students, 
the  decision  is  precisely  what  most  students  do  not  want.  A  few 
SAC  members  co-opt  that  argument  to  blindly  propagate  their 
ideologies  and  provide  aconvenient  shield  allowing  other  intellectually 
challenged  board  members  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  question.  SAC 


[a  Fantastic  Night  of 


members  allow  ideology  and  ignorance  to  fill  the  brain  gap.  They 
ignore  the  fundamental  human  rights  issues  and  turn  this  into  a 
pathetic  political  squabble.  Students  are  left  unrepresented.  SAC 
shatters  any  credibility  it  may  have  had. 


The  poUce  fail  to  protect  the  students, 
and  instead  inflict  their  own  injuries. 
Students  are  kicked  by  horses  and 
whacked  with  clubs.  Some  go  to  the 
hospital.  Students  are  trampled.  How 
typical.  That's  the  kind  of  term  it's  been 


President  Prichard  begins  responding  with  surprise  that  the  Bush 
degree  has  generated  such  controversy  (and  that  attitude  says  more 
than  he  means  to  about  the  quality  of  the  leadership  around  here). 
Maybe  if  he  didn't  surround  himself  with  yes-men  who  are  only  too 
eager  to  appease  him  he  would  be  able  to  make  responsible  deci- 
sions. But,  he  decides  (ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ineptitude  of 
the  university 's  administration  that  landed  us  in  this  mess  in  the  first 
place)  it  is  too  late  to  back  out  now.  Priorities. 

No  surprise,  then,  on  November  3 ,  as  the  Governing  Counci I 


predictably  decides  that,  despite  the  phenomenal  dissent  and 
evidence  of  unworthiness,  there  is  no  turning  back.  Apparently ,  the 
more  than  300  students  and  faculty  that  cram  the  council  chambers 
and  the  adjoining  boardroom  to  express  their  concern  are  invisible. 
Students?  What  students?  GC  members  live  up  to  their 
reputation  of  being  either  completely  ignorant  and  clueless,  or 
unconcerned  about  human  rights, justice,  equity,  the  law,  or 
students. 

On  a  simple  cost/benefit  analysis  of  the  decision,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  liabilities  prevail.  Bush  is  not  without  any 
redeeming  qualities,  but  he  is  a  certified  war  criminal,  an 
illegal  arms-trader,  and  responsible  for  the  death,  abuse,  and 
poverty  of  millions  at  home  and  abroad.  Regardless  of  one's 
achievements,  these  kinds  of  actions  should  automatically 
disqualify  anyone  for  an  honorary  degree.  But  GC  and  SAC 
members  do  not  see  for  their  own  eyes  the  abject  conditions 
that  have  been  created  around  the  world  under  Bush's  so- 
called  leadership  (out  of  sight,  out  of  mind). 

  November  19:  Bu.sh  receives  his  degree.  Ironically,  a  Doctor 

of  Law.  Over  a  thousand  protesters  "welcome"  him.  The 
event  gets  national  media  attention.  The  uni  versity's  credibility  and 
public  image  dip  sharply  as  it  flagellantly  subjects  itself  to  national 
ridicule.  Was  it  worth  it? 

The  police  fail  to  protect  the  students,  and  instead  inflict  theirown 
injuries.  Students  are  kicked  by  horses  and  whacked  with  clubs. 
Some  go  to  the  hospital.  Students  are  trampled.  How  typical.  That's 
the  kind  of  term  it's  been. 

Vilko  Zhogar  is  a  first  year  law  student  and  aUofT  enthusiast. 
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News 


THE  VARSITY 


Bill  160  passes,  dissent  continues 


BY  KATE  MURPHY  AND 
SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Although  Bill  160  passed  on  Mon- 
day when  the  legislation  received 
unanimous  support  from  Tory 
MPPs,  dissenters  say  they  have 
not  given  up  their  fight  to  save 
public  education. 

The  conflict,  marked  by  a  two- 
week  province-wide  strike  and 
beefed-up  security  measures  at 
Queen's  Park,  culminated  in  a  si- 
lent protest  in  the  public  galleries 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

As  each  of  the  8 1  cabinet  min- 
isters and  backbenchers  hurriedly 
stood  up  in  sequence  and  gave 
theirnod  to  the  education  bill,  none 
could  ignore  the  parents  donned  in 
articles  of  green  clothing  in  the 
galleries  who  were  silently  holding 
up  pictures  of  their  children. 

"We've  had  a  busier  Novem- 
ber than  normal,  put  it  that  way," 
said  Sergeant  at  Arms  Dennis 
Clark,  who  is  in  charge  of  security 
at  Queen's  Park. 

"We' ve  arrested  a  lot  of  people, 
but  we  haven't  charged  them," 
Clark  said,  adding  that  about  five 
people  have  been  banned  com- 
pletely from  the  building  in  the  last 
month  alone. 

Like  most  other  days  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  security  guards  cleared 
the  galleries.  But  not  before  a  few 
scuffles  now  customary  at 
Queen's  Park. 

"Don't  touch  me.  This  is  my 
child.  Don't  touch  me,"  a  woman 
yelled  at  a  security  officer  who 
was  trying  to  get  her  to  put  away 
her  photos  of  her  children. 


"It's  a  sad  day  for  democracy 
when  pictures  of  children  are 
deemed  political  protest,"  said  one 
of  the  ejected  mothers  Cynthia 
Wright,  a  Ph.D.  student  at  U  of  T. 

In  the  end,  two  silent  observers 
who  refused  to  move  were  dragged 
off  by  multiple  security  officers 
and  arrested.  Neither  were 
charged,  but  were  issued  indefi- 
nite bans  from  the  building. 

"It's  testimony  to  the  paranoia 
of  this  government,  for  the  total 
intolerance  to  democratic  voice," 
said  banned  Carol  Thompson,  a 
part-time  religion  teacher. 

"If  I  was  elected  as  an  MPP,  it 
would  be  a  bit  embarrassing," 
quipped  fellow  banned  silent  pro- 
tester Rory  Crath,  a  Ph.D.  student 
at  U  of  T.  "To  clear  the  gallery  for 
asilent  protest?  It's  unbelievable." 

But  Chris  Stockwell,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  says  security  guards' 
reactions  are  completely  appro- 
priate. 

"They  were  protesting.  The 
rules  are  very  clear,"  said 
Stockwell,  a  conservative  MPP. 

"I  don't  know  what  they  mean 
by  Tory  paranoia.  And  as  far  as 
the  end  of  democracy,  I  don't 
really  understand  that  either.  I  think 
they  think  they  have  a  right  to 
demonstrate  in  the  legislature.  But 
members  have  the  right  to  vote 
without  intimidation,"  added 
Stockwell. 

Ejected  grade  nine  student 
Anthony  Shine  disagrees. 

"I  have  been  here  three  times 
and  I  have  been  kicked  out  three 
times.  The  Speaker  says  that  pro- 
test should  occur  on  the  steps  of 


Women  silently  protest  the  passage  of  Bill  1 60  on  Monday  by  holding  up  pictures  of  their  children. 


the  legislature.  I  have  protested  on 
the  steps  of  the  legislature  and  I 
haven't  been  listened  to.  So,  I 
figureiflamgoingtobelistenedto 
I'm  going  to  protest  in  here. 

"Mike  Harris  couldn't  bear  to 
look  at  people  holding  pictures  of 
theirchildren.Hecouldn'tlookup. 
He  saw  that  he  was  wrong,"  added 


The  three  stooges:  Ernie,  Mikey  and  Dave. 
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Shine. 

Five  protesters  who  couldn't 
get  into  the  galleries  were  charged 
with  mischief  by  Metro  Police  for 
blocking  traffic  in  front  of  Queen' s 
Park  on  Monday  as  well. 

But  things  didn't  end  there. 
Parent,  students  and  teachers  from 
nearby  Harbord  Collegiate  re- 
turned to  Queen's  Park  on  Tues- 
day to  commemorate  the  death  of 
public  education. 

"This  is  a  mock  funeral  to  high- 
light the  death  of  public  education 
and  with  it  the  death  of  democ- 
racy," said  a  parent  whose  child 
attends  Harbord.  Led  by  New 
Democracy  Party  MPP  Rosario 
Marchesi,  the  funeral  procession 
ended  on  the  steps  of  Queen's 
Park. 

'The  real  point  is  they  need 
cash  to  finance  their  tax  cut,"  said 
Marchesi. 

Premier  Mike  Harris  confirmed 
that  up  to  $700  million  will  be  cut 
from  the  education  system  with 
the  passageof  Bill  160 — thisisin 


addition  to  the  $400  million  cut 
from  public  education  in  his  first 
year  of  governance. 

And  on  Tuesday,  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment, with  two  dissenting  back- 
benchers, passed  Bill  1 52,  the  con- 
troversial municipal  downloading 
bill.  The  legislation  will  allow  the 
province  to  shift  its  share  of  the 
cost  for  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
services ,  including  social  housing, 
ambulance  service,  day  care,  pub- 
lic health  and  GO  Transit. 

Meanwhile,  the  teachers'  fast 
came  to  an  end  on  Tuesday  when 
the  four  teachers  returned  to  the 
classroom. 

"It  was  high  because  of  the 
support  of  the  students  and  staff" 
said  Gary  Connolly,  who  fasted 
for  seven  days.  "Students  I  didn' t 
even  know  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  'Thank  you.'" 

And  seven  anti-poverty  activ- 
ists with  the  Toronto  Action  for 
Social  Change,  arrested  on  Mon- 
day forstagingaseven  hour  sit-in 
of  the  office  of  Janet  Ecker,  min- 


isterof  community  and  social  serv- 
ices, say  they  are  going  to  fight  the 
trespassing  charges  in  court. 

'This  government  doesn't  be- 
lieve i  n  openness  and  democracy. 
Theirquite  fearful  of  having  stuff 
open  to  the  public,  whether  it  be 
the  Andersen  Consulting  contract 
or  the  education  bill,"  said  Mat- 
thew Behrens  about  the  recently 
passed  Bill  142  and  the  pending 
changes  to  the  welfare  system. 

An  American  multinational  firm 
Andersen  Consulting  has  signed  a 
contract  with  the  ministry  to  re- 
engineer  the  social  services  sys- 
tem and  stands  to  gain  as  much  as 
$  1 80  under  the  contract. 

Tlie  New  Democrats  have  also 
launched  a  petition  drive  to  force 
the  government  to  hold  a  referen- 
dum to  repeal  Bill  160.  And  the  five 
teachers  unions  and  others  are  plan- 
ning legal  challenges  about  certain 
portions  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  pub- 
lic school  boards,  denied  taxation 
rights  under  the  new  bill,  are  plan- 
ning aconstitutional  challenge. 


The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee 
presents 

Adrent 

Cml8ei*vice 

'The  yoUes  o^Adrent'' 

Thursday,  December  4th 
at  7:30  pm 
The  Music  Room  at  Hart  House 

A  warm  imitation  is  extended  to  the 
University  community  to  celebrate  the 

Christmas  Season,  Admission  to  this 
ecumenical  service  of  lesson  and  carols 
is  free.  Refreshments  will  he  provided. 
1997  Advent  Service  music  is  provided 
by  the  Hart  House  Chorus. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Distinctly  Ozzi«  Things  to  Do  in  the  Northern  Territory  Going  hawg  wild  with  a  Hariey  on  a  stretch  of 

I  RETURN  AIRFARE  j 

f       '^v^  from  Toronto   Darwin    $1,689  | 


Starting  at 


ycu  haven't  been  Dcwnunder  'til 
you've  been  Outback. 
Australia's  Northern  Territory  ...  From 
^     rainforests  in  J:he  north  to  vast  regions  of 
red-gold  desert  in  the  south,  the  "Territory"  offers  you 
the  real  Outback  -  including  two  of  Australia's 


Brisbane 
Cairns 
Melbourne 
Tasmania 
Sydney 
Buspass  from 
Airpasses  from 


$1,569 
$1,599 
$1,569 
$1,599 
$1,149 
$95 
$430 


greatest  natural  treasures:  Uluru  (Ayers  Rock) 
and  Kakadu  National  Park. 


Low  season.  Dates  vary. 
Taxes  not  included. 
Stopovers  available,  ask 
us  for  details. 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Northern  Territory 


Travel  CUTS  can  get  you  to  Australia's  Outback.  Our  Ozzie  Bundles  Packages  com- 
bine airfare  and  buspasses  at  great  rates.  Return  airfare  from  Toronto  to  Darwin  plus 
a  3-day  Kakadu  4WD  Safari.  CAW  or  visit  your  nearest  office  for  details. 


Exclusively  at 


Ask  at  Travel  CUTS  for  the  "Australia  Bulletin"  and  a  free  copy  of 
"Australia  Unplugged"  -  they're  full  of  Australia  travel  info. 


TRAVEL  CUTS 


49  FRONT  ST  E. 
365-0545 

74  GERRARD  ST  E. 
977-0441 


187  COLLEGE  SI 
979-2406 


2235  YONGE  SI 
322-6623 


1056  KING  ST  W.,  HAMILTON 
905-777-9886 


313  QUEEN  ST  W. 
977-6272 

4700  KEELE  ST.,  YORK  U 
661-1393 


■|    www.aussie.net.au       www.world.net/Travel/Australia/NT_info/NTTC/       www.travelcuts.com  g 
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University  of  Toronto  Office  of  Waste  Management 


DON'T  LET  THE  HOLIDAYS  GO  TO  YOUR  WASTE 

It's  that  time  of  year  again,  when  the  wrapping  paper  flows  like  water  and  mail  carriers  start  to  whine  (for 
different  reasons,  albeit,  this  year).  In  Canada,  annual  trash  from  gift  wrap  and  shopping  bags  totals  about 
500,000  tonnes.  Third  class  mail  adds  about  another  550,000  tonnes.  These  items  combined  account  for  a 
bit  over  4%  of  the  total  solid  waste  generated  in  Canada  each  year. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

PRACTICE  THESE  HOLIDAY  TIPS 


Home  for  the  Holidays 

*  Having  a  parly?  Turn  down  the  heat  before  guests  arrive.  Their  extra  body 
heat  will  help  warm  the  room. 

*  Going  to  a  formal  occasion?  Consider  renting,  rather  than  buying,  a  gown  or 
tux. 

*  Tum  your  nrepiace  into  a  furnace  by  using  a  heat  exchanger.  Glass  doors  will 
further  improve  efTicicncy,  as  will  a  flue  that's  open  just  enough  to  provide  a 
draft  without  creating  indoor  smoke. 

^  5  million  Christmas  trees  arc  purchased  each  year  in  Canada.  Consider  a  polled 
tree  that  can  be  planted  in  the  yard,  or  a  good-quality  artificial  tree.  If  you  buy  a 
real  tree,  ensure  that  you  compost  it  through  your  municipality. 

*  Buy  outdoor  light  strands  thai  are  wired  in  parallel.  If  one  bulb  bums  out,  the 
rest  slay  lit.  Also,  make  sure  you  re-box  lights  after  Ihe  season,  or  use  old 
newspaper  as  a  spooland  wind  the  strands  around  it.  Either  way,  lights  won't 
gel  tangled,  so  you  won't  end  up  buying  more. 

*  Make  your  own  wrealhs  out  of  natural  materials  such  as  branches,  dried 
flowers,  herbs,  red  and  green  chilics,  etc.  They  make  great  gifts,  loo. 


Food  for  Thought 

^  Over  45  kilograms  of  food  are  wasted  per  person  each  year.  Take 
smaller  portions.  You  can  always  go  back  for  more. 

*  Plan  meals  wisely  and  buy  based  on  the  number  of  guests  you  expect. 

*  Save  energy  by  cooking  multiple  items  in  the  same  oven.  (Check  to 
make  sure  that  they  should  cook  at  about  the  same  temperature.) 

*  Buy  fresh  foods  carefully,  not  just  because  they  are  cheap  or  on  sale. 
Research  shows  that  cheaper  foods  are  wasted  at  a  higher  rate  than 
more  expensive  items. 

*  Give  extra  food  to  guests  in  plastic  containers.  Donate  what's  left  to 
local  food  banks. 


t  f  , 
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Save  Your  Energy 

*  A  programmable  Ihcrmoslal,  which  aulomalically  turns  the  heal  down  at  nighl 
and  up  in  Ihe  morning,  can  reduce  energy  costs  by  up  to  1 2%. 

*  Shop  from  home,  electronically  or  through  catalogues. 

*  Walk  to  local  parties,  or  carpool  if  you  have  to  drive. 

*  Run  appliances  such  as  the  dishwasher,  washing  machine  or  dryer  only  when 
ftiil. 

*  Let  meals  defrost  to  room  temperature.  They'll  cook  faster,  save  energy,  and 
taste  better,  too. 


Gift  Giving  Guidelines 

^  Use  the  comics  iastead  of  gift  wrap. 

*  Shop  early,  while  you  have  lime  to  make  careful  choices.  Last  minute  spending  often 
leads  to  panic  buying,  which  leads  to  unwanted  gifts. 

*  Give  gifts  of  yourself.  Offer  to  baby-sit.  wash  the  car,  do  the  dishes,  run  errands,  etc. 

*  Don't  know  what  In  give?  Make  charitable  donations.  Consider  gift  certificates,  so 
people  can  choose  for  thcm.selves. 

*  Plan  trips  in  advance  and  consolidate. 

^  Shop  al  anli(|nc  stores,  holiday  bazaars  and  thrift  shops.  Someone's  trash  may  be 
.someone  else's  treasure. 

*  Consolidate  purchases  into  one  bag.  Better  yet,  bring  along  a  few  from  home  and  reuse 
Ihem. 

*  Rcu.se  packaging  cartons  and  .shipping  materials.  Old  newspaper  makes  for  excellent 
packing,  too.  Shred  .some  at  work  and  bring  it  home. 

*  Save  fancier  bags  and  use  them  as  gift  wrap. 

Paper  grocery  bags  can  be  used  to  wrap  small  to  medium  sized  packages  for  mailing. 
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Creating  Memories 

^    Disposable  cameras  may  be  convenient,  but  they  can  also  be  wasteful. 

^    Buy  "faster"  film  such  as  400  or  800.  This  will  reduce  the  need  for  the  flash 
and  save  energy. 

*     Buy  larger  rolls  of  film.  One  roll  of  36  exposures  versus  three  rolls  of  1 2 
reduces  waste  by  67%  and  saves  $$. 

^    Use  rechargeable  batteries  where  possible. 

^     Reuse  video  tapes  instead  of  buying  new  ones. 

:^     Give  family  photos  as  gifls.  A  picture  co.sts  little  to  take,  but  the  joy  it  can 
bring  may  be  priceless. 


Spreading  Holiday  Cheer 

*  Donate  unwanted  gifts  to  charity. 

^       Reduce  the  number  of  cards  you  send  by  sending  e-mail 
or  calling  those  casual  business  acquaintances. 

*  Donate  tho.se  cosmetic  "free  gifts  with  purchase"  to  a 
women's  shelter. 


Season^s  Greetings  4R  Environment 


Thursday, 

Dec.  4,  1997 


Imation  has  better  memory  than  Iomega 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 


In  the  new  year,  electronic  stores  will  be 
flooded  by  aglut  of  new  computer  memory 
storage  devices.  Any  nerd  will  tell  you  that 
Iomega,  with  their  Zip  drive,  is  the  day's 
portable  memory  king.  In  fact,  no  other 
company  comes  close  to  selling  the  vol- 
ume what  Iomega  does:  good  product 
with  great  timing,  Iomega  was  first  in  line 
to  offer  consumers  with  a  solution  to 
keeping  up  with  the  evolution  of  comput- 
ers. 

The  problem:  software  and  program 
flies  are  constantly  growing,  but  portable 
storage  devices  (read:  disks)  have  not 
kept  pace.  Computer  users  have  been 
using  the  same  3.5-inch  disks  for  years 
while  programs  have  been  doubling  in  size 
with  each  new  version. 

1991 's  Microsoft  Word  2.0  offers  a 
heck  of  a  lot  fewer  options  than  does  MS 
Word  97.  Exercise  just  a  few  of  the 
options  in  '97  and  you  have  a  substantial 
difference  between  file  sizes.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  in  a  few  years  (okay,  in 
a  lot  of  years)  you  may  only  be  able  to  fit 
a  single  document  on  the  disk  you  are 
currently  using.  Today's  diskette  stores 
up  to  a  maximum  of  1 .44  megabytes. 

lomega'sZipdiskcan  save  a  whopping 
1 00  megabytes  each.  The  disks  are  port- 


Imation's  SuperDisk  overshadows  Iomega's  Zip. 


TUNG  BUI/VARSITY 


able  and  relatively  inexpensive  at  around 
$20  dollars.  In  addition  to  storing  docu- 
ments, the  Zip  can  save  entire  programs. 

Zip  disks  are  heavier  and  thicker  than 
standard  disks  so  they  feel  decidedly  less 


sophisticated.  But  their  superior  capacity 
is  no  joking  matter.  Other  manufacturers 
took  Iomega's  success  rather  seriously 
and  have  thrown  their  hats  into  the  memory 
ring. 


Weighing  in  with  a  better  product  is 
Imation  with  SuperDisk  LS- 1 20.  LS- 1 20 
is  the  name  of  the  technology  (i.e.  tissue 
paper);  SuperDisk  is  Imation's 
trademarked  product  name  (i.e.  kleenex). 

LS- 1 20  is  hyped  as  being  the  true  floppy 
disk  replacement.  With  a  capacity  of  a 
Zip-kicking  1 20megabytes,LS-l  20drives 
are  backward  compatible.  That  is,  the 
drives  will  read  and  write  your  old  1 .44 
MB  disks  because  both  disks  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  work  the  same  way 
and  are  the  same  size,  but  the  LS- 1 20  is 
more  efficient. 

Imagine  being  able  to  fit  the  grooves  on 
a  vinyl  record  closer  together  so  that 
instead  of  just  one  hour  of  music,  the 
album  will  hold  100  hours.  For  3.5-inch 
disks,  Imation  has  made  it  a  reality. 

(Note:  Only  LS-120  disks  have  the 
capacity  to  hold  1 20  MB.  Standard  1 .44 
MB  disks  cannot  be  formatted  to  use 
SuperDisk  technology.) 

With  external  and  internal  models,  both 
Zip  and  SuperDisk  are  easy  to  install  and 
use.  In  a  Windows  environment  (Zip  can 
be  used  on  either  a  Mac  or  PC  while 
Superdisk  is  strictly  a  PC  accessory)  files 
can  be  copied  to  or  from  the  high-capacity 
disks  through  the  drag-and-drop  method. 

Iomega' s  recent  Zip  upgrade,  ZipPlus, 
allows  for  faster  data  transmission  than  its 
precursor  through  the  use  of  a  scsi  (pro- 


nounced skuh-zee)  dri  ve,  a  dedicated  con- 
nection port. 

Unfortunately,  the  second  most  inno- 
vative feature  that  ZipPlus  has  to  offer  is 
the  new  on/off  switch  that  theoriginal  Zip 
lacked.  The  other  "plus"  components  are 
just  bundled  software. 

I  found  the  SuperDisk  LS-120  to  be 
faster  than  the  Zi  pPI  us,  even  with  theici/ 
drive.  But  there  are  two  major  problems 
that  Imation  must  overcome  to  survi  ve  in 
this  opulent  market. 

Zip  is  everywhere.  Everyone  from 
newspaper  production  managers  to  PC 
game-playing  high  school  students  have 
one.  Zip's  virtual  universality  means  that 
users  don't  have  to  lug  their  Zip  drives 
around  with  them  to  hook  up  with  other 
computers.  They  can  just  use  someone 
else's.  SmartDrive  users  are  as  yet  few 
and  far  between. 

Secondly,  Sony  has  recently  announced 
their  plan  to  release  a  1 50-or-so  megabyte 
backward-compatibledrive  that  other  com- 
puter manufactures  may  find  more  attrac- 
tive than  Imation's.  If  Sony  can  flex  their 
significant  corporate  muscle  and  persuade 
manufacturers  to  install  their  drive  into  the 
latest  models  of  computers,  the  LS- 1 20  will 
become  obsolete  before  it  turns  a  year  old. 

The  Zip  is  kewl  but  already  dated.  A 
fatal  slate  to  be  in  an  industry  where 
technological  improvements  zoom. 


Orson  Welles  on  City  ROM 


BY  KEVIN  IP 


Gigantic  mouse 
tliat  cares 


Orson  Welles'  seminal  work  as  a 
filmmaker  is  well-known,  but  few 
realize  that  he  was  just  as  accom- 
plished in  the  world  of  radio  thea- 
tre as  he  was  in  filmmaking. 
ire  of  the  Imagination,  an  enter- 
taining and  detailed  new  CD-ROM 
by  the  VoyagerCompany,  explores 
Welles'achievements  during  the 
'golden  age  of  radio'  of  the  1 930s 
and'40s,  revealing  the  ways  in 
which  his  genius  transformed  ra- 
dio forever. 

Theatre  of  the  Imagination 
contains  over  five  hours  worth  of 
Welles'original  radio  broadcasts, 
which  range  from  his  cackling  an- 
tics as  pulp  ficfion  hero  "The 
Shadow"  to  broadcasts  on  classics 
like  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and 


Hamlet.  The  only  notable  absence 
is  Welles'  War  of  the  Worlds 
broadcast,  famous  for  the  wide- 
spread panic  it  caused  when  the 
listening  public  thoughtthe  descrip- 
tions of  invading  martians  were 
real  and  actually  occurring.  The 
producers  of  the  disc  doexplain  this 
somewhat  by  noting  they  sought  to 
restore  more  of  his  obscure  or  hard- 
to-find  work,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  nice  addition  nonetheless. 

The  supplementary  material  is 
quiteexhausti  ve,  replete  with  pro- 
gram notes,  transcripts,  articles  on 
Welles,  interviews,  and  even  a40- 
minute  documentary  narrated  by 
Entertainment  Tonight  film  critic 
Leonard  Maltin.  Highlights  include 
a  recordi  ng  of  t  he  fi  rst  and  onl  y  on- 
air  interview  between  Orson 
Welles  and  War  of  the  Worlds 


author  H.G.  Wells  (though  it  makes 
the  absence  of  the  War  broadcast 
all  the  more  glaring),  as  well  as  an 
amusing  1 938  movie  about  radio 
sound  effects  called  Back  of  the 


Mike. 

War  of  the  Worlds'  absence 
aside,  this  adetailed  and  entertain- 
ing disc.  Ifyou  have  any  interest  at 
all  in  the  work  of  Orson  Welles  or 
radio  theatre,  then  you  should  pick 
up  Theatre  of  the  Imagination 
immediately. 

Voyager,  the  company  behind 
Theatre  of  the  Imagination,  are 
also  behind  a  series  of  wonderfully 
detai  led  boxed  sets  of  classic  mov- 
ies on  laserdisc  called  the  Crite- 
rion Collection,  so  it's  no  sur- 
prise their  CD-ROMs  are  so  ex- 
tensive. They  have  a  series  of 
CD-ROMs  out  now  which  cover 
topics  such  as  art,  film,  poetry,  and 
nature.  Their  discs  are  distributed 
by  CityROM,  the  CD  publishing 
arm  of  the  CityTV-MuchMusic- 
Bravo!  conglomerate. 


For  $  1 29,  the  fine  peopl  e  at  Care- 
tekCorporation  in  Burlington  wii) 
send  you  a  mouse  the  size  of  rat. 

During  September  sCompfest 
at  the  Ex,  i  passed  by  the  Care- 
tek  booth  and  noticed  their  wide 
assortment  of  oddly  shaped  com- 
puter accessories.  The  Contour 
Mou.se  was  particularly  eye- 
catching. 

The  large  model  (there  are 
various  sizes  for  the  varying 
sizes  of  hands)  is  three  times 
the  size  of  the  popular  Microsoft 
mouse  and  is  designed  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  repefiti  ve  stress 
injuries,  like  Carpal  Tunnel  Syn- 
drome. 

Its  immense  size  is  to  accom- 
modate your  entire  hand,  sup- 
poning  your  palm  and  keeping 
your  wrist  off  the  desk  top.  Sev- 
eral other  features  make  the  Con- 


tour a  comfortable  tool  and  a 
welcoraealtemati  ve  to  other  sup- 
posedly ergonomic  mice. 

At  first,  the  Contour  feel  s  a  bit 
clusmy  (o  manipulate.  However, 
it's  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
your  hand  adjusts  and  you  will 
find  that  the  Contour  is  as  accu- 
rate and  efficient  as  any  mouse. 
You  will  most  likely  discover 
that  you  need  a  larger  mouse  pad 
but  it's  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
protect  your  wrist. 

Care-tek  primarily  stocks 
products  that  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  growing  number  of 
computer-related  injuries  andis 
the  authorized  distributor  of  the 
Contour  Mouse  in  Canada. 

Until  the  end  of  this  year,  if 
you  buy  three,  you '  11  get  a  fourth 
mouse  for  free.  No  kidding, 

J.  D.  KIM 


Tired  of  deep  fried  and 
greasy  fast  food? 

@y 


serves  Great  Wraps 

MJSingjinlCthe  very  best  fresh  ingredients. 
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U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Volid  I 
receive  a  free  drink  with  any  Wrap  Orde 


328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontorio,  MSS  1W5 

\^Nr/^  (north  east  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spodino) 

f0 


^  ThiirtHny  tn  fntiirilny 

Tel:  (416)  923-0323 

Faxed  orders  accepted... 

Fax: (416)  923-4489 

Email:  info@wroptors.(om 

Please  call  us  first  ond  then  fax  your  order 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going  this  Cliristmas. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to: 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor    $60  Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

r^TRAVELCmS 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Greyhound 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


''7/<>'  The  Season  To  Visit 

"    The  Bistro  w 

S/u/  Lai  a  la  la  La  La  la  la!" 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday,  December  4,  1997 


INTRAMURALnofes 


INTRAMURAL 
CHAMPIONS 

COED  LEAGUES 
Basketball:  TBA 
Ultimate  frisbee:  Go  Physics 
VolleybalhShanksters 

COED  TOURNAMENTS 
Broomball  I:  Pharmacy  A 


Softball  LTrinity  Reds 
Softball  ILFestering  Wounds 
Tennis  (Beginners'  doubles): 

Michelle  Yeung/Jimmy  Talbot 
(Innis) 

Tennis  (Intermediate  dou- 
bles):  Anna  Lee/Alexander 
Budanitsky  (SGS/Trinity) 
Tennis  (Advanced  doubles): 

Ernest  Kopecky/Jitka  Uhlirova 


The  Hart  House 
Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee 
&  The  Jewish  Students'  Union 


Invite  the  University  Community 
to  join  in  celebrating 

CHANUKAH 


44^4  Z  4444 

S  S  5  S    _    S  S  5  S 


Thursday,  December  4th,  1997 

at  5:30p.m.  in  the 
Hart  House  South  Dining  Room 


^    HART  HOUSE  . 

^        UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  g 


(Pharmacy) 

WOMEN'S  LEAGUES 
Basketball,  Div.  I:  TBA 
Basketball,  Div.  II:  TBA 
Field  hockey:  Erindale 
Soccer:  Scarborough 
Touch  football: Scarborough 

WOMEN'S  TOURNAMENTS 
Badminton  (Beginners'  sin- 
gles): Donna  Tran  (Pharmacy) 
Badminton  (Advanced  sin- 
gles): Marcilyn  Cianfarani 
Ball  hockey  I:  PHE 
Beach  volleyball:  Erindale 
Tennis  (Intermediate  singles): 
MaryErclik 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 
Basketball,  Div.  II:  TBA 
Basketball,  Div.  Ill:  TBA 
Ice  hockey,  Div.  II:  TBA 
Ice  hockey,  Div.  Ill:  TBA 
Ice     hockey,     Div.  IV: 
Woodsworth 

Ice  Hockey,  Div.  V:  Aerospace 
Rugby:Skule 

Soccer,  Div.  I:  Scarborough 
Soccer,  Div.  II:  Dentistry 
Soccer,  Div.  Ill:  Civil  Premiers 
Touch  Football, Div.  I: Erindale 
Touch  Football,  Div.  II:  Phar- 
macy 

Volleyball,  Div,  II:  TBA 

MEN'S  TOURNAMENTS 
Badminton  (Intermediate  sin- 
gles): Mrinal  Dhar  (UC) 
Badminton  (Advanced  sin- 
gles):     Mathew  Furukawa 
(Scarborough) 

Beach  volleyball:  Education 
SoftbalhTrinityReds 
Tennis  (Intermediate  singles): 

Jin  Lee  (SGS) 

Tennis  (Advanced  singles): 

Nico  Cape  (MBA) 

ERRATA 

In  Monday's  issue  ofthe  Varsity,  the  cost  fora  10-week  package  of  spinning 
classes  at  the  Athletic  Centre  was  misreported.  The  actual  cost  is  $30  for  the 
whole  package. 

Also  in  Monday's  issue,  the  dates  ofthe  women's  volleyball  team's  January 
Invitational  were  misreported.  The  actual  dates  are  Jan.  9-11 


Playing  in  the  cold  November  snow,  Go  Physics  beat  Woodsworth  9-7  in  the 
intramural  co-ed  ultimate  frisbee  final. 


STANDINGS  AS  OF  NOV.  28 
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WOMEN'S 

STANDINGS 
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BASKETBALL 
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ICE  HOCKEY 

Dents  Drillers 
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VOLLEYBALL 

MEN'S 

STANDINGS 
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St.  Hilda's 
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Skule  A 
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Scarborough  A 
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The  Best  Deal  in 
Student  Travel  ... 

VIA  Rair"  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in  student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy  seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


...  just  got  better! 


Ws  called  the  VIA  6  Pak,™  You  wilt  SAVE  50% 


www.viarail.ca 


Here  are  some  sample  fares: 


FROM 

TORONTO 

TO 

Student 
Fare 

(one  way) 

VIA 
6Pak 

(one  trip) 

Total  6  Pak 
Savings 

(on  six  trips) 

Montreal 

$  55.64 

$  47.08 

$51.36 

Ottawa 

50.29 

42.80 

44.94 

London 

24.61 

20.33 

25.68 

Kingston 

34.24 

28.89 

32.10 

Windsor 

41.73 

35.31 

38.52 

KitchenerAVaterloo 

11.77 

10.70 

6.42 

mi 

# 


The  above  prices  include  taxes,  a  discount  of  40%  off  the  regutar  VIA  ecoiomy  fare  for 
the  "student  fere',  and  60%  off  for  the  "6  pak"  based  on  a  6-tri|>  purchase.  A  vaW  ISIC 
IS  required.  Fares  are  subject  to  change  without  noUce  and  certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  International  Student  Identity 
Card  and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail  stations  and 
student  travel  agencies. 


when  you  buy  6  trips  (3  round-trips)  between  the 
same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school)  and  show  your 
ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  16-minute  long  distance  offer 
along  with  6  other  great  deals  on  food,  clothing, 
music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings  on 
the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details, 
contact  your  nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail 

at366-8411. 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply 
pu  II  inmiiifcmiiimiiMa. Ill      <  ,..  ..jb,- 


available  at 

r^lRAVELCUTS 

^^^VOmGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  CxpertA 

187  College  St.    313  Queen  St.  W.,  2nd  Fir 
979-2406  977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 


Monday,  December  4,  1 997 


Accommodations 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 

(For  December  or  January).  Quiet, 
responsible  person  to  share  3-bedroom 
apt.  with  worlcing  man  and  2  cats.  Non- 
smoker  preferred.  $525/month.  604- 
8333(R)/480-7546(B). 


MAJOR  ST. 

Large,  sunny  2  BR.  apartment.  Feb.  1". 
$1 2{X)/mth. +util^.  Parking  included  A/C, 
HAV  floors,  loft  BR.,  Deck.  Separate 
entrance.  Close  to  campus,  TTC.  486- 
3565  . 


Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'  i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


LGBTOUT 

Lesbians, Gay,  Bisexuals.Transgendered 
of  U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for  info.: 
Social  events  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  coffee  & 
Fri.  social).  Support  groups.  Media 
Collective,  &  the  Queer  Resistance! 
Lgboul@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto,ca/groups/ 
Igbout/ 


"U  OF  T  OUTING  CLUB 

Winter  adventures  in  x-country  and 
downhill  skiing,  skating,  snowshoeing,  utoc 
cabin  &  social  events.  Student 
memberships  $12.00.  Sign  up  at  the 
Athletic  Centre.  Call  the  UTOC  tripline  at 
201-5795." 


INDIAN  MOTORCYCLE 
BLACK  LEATHER  JACKET 

Size  medium,  heavy  weight,  brand  new- 
won  in  contest,  best  offer.  Call  (4 1 6)  22 1  - 
5842  box  #2. 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW 
YEARS!! 

TravelFREE  by  organizing  small  groups 
to  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Florida,  and 
Mexico.  We  also  have  great  Ski  trips! 
Call  BREAKAWAY  TOURS  @  416- 
974-9774,  Ext.  3 1 0  forFREEpromo  kit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 


EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebrati  ng  tenth  anni  versary ! ! !  Montreal , 
NYC,  New  Orleans. . .  Call  (4 1 6)928- 
3227or  1-800-465- 1532. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (4 1 6)967-077 1 . 


PERMANENT  HAIR 
REMOVAL 

For  Men  and  Women.  Highly 
recommended  by  Physicians.  Fast,  easy, 
painless.  100%  sterile.  Student  discount. 
Free  consultation.  Body  waxing  available. 
Highly  qualified,  certified  electrologist/ 
aesthetician.  Medical  Arts  Building,  170 
St.  George  St.,  Ste.  #922.  Universal 
Clinic  of  Electrolysis.  96 1  -8464. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1 357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170St.George,#700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expert  editing.  Excellentcredentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  weddi  ng.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  ad  vice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience.  Mary  Anne 4 16-690-3799. 

ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  & 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bring  your  research  and  we'  11  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  10c/  word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  Rates.  17  St.  Joseph  St.,  Suite 

262.  Call  927-8009. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051.  

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:4863908Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,Canonica] 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS  NOW 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  with  solutions  available  for 
practice.  785-8898. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

OncampusPREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95.  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @  prep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies,  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices. 
Convenient  campus  location.  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
French  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189. 


FAST,  RELLVBLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543CollegeStreet(WestofEucIid). 
LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St. ,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3BrimleyRd.,#404Scarborough,(267- 
2433). 

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


LET  THE 
VARSITY 


DO  THE 
TALKING! 

CALL 
979-2856 
FOR 
MORE 

INFO. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 


Address  

Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 


Events  Calencfer 


Tues.  Dec.  9 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre.  49  St.  George  St 
HART  HOUSEMUSIC-  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  A  Remembetance  Day  Special.  1 2:00p.m.,  Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 
FREE 

Thurs.  Dec.  11 

CAMPUSCRUSADEFOR  CHRIST-ComejoinusforPRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  student's 
Centre,  33  St  .  George  St. 

Fri.  Dec.  12 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSH  IP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  With  learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
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Hockey  women  suffer  first  loss 


Struggling  O 
musters  only 

one  goal 
against  York 

BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Varsity  Staff 

With  apologies  to  Forrest  Gump, 
Varsity  Blues  hockey  has  become 
like  eating  a  box  of  chocolates. 
You  just  don't  know  what  you're 
going  to  get. 

This  past  week,  the  U  of  T  wom- 
en's hockey  team  seemed  to  be 
infected  with  the  same  plague  of 
inconsistency  that  has  stricken  the 
men' s  team.  After  sunrendering  their 
first  tie  to  Guelph  2-2  last  Thursday, 
the  women' s  Varsity  Blues  lost  their 
first  game  of  the  season  to  the  York 
Yeowomen  2- 1  on  Tuesday  night  at 
the  Ice  Gardens. 

The  story  of  the  game  was  sim- 
ply a  tale  of  two  periods.  In  the 
first  period  Toronto  dictated  the 
pace  to  their  opponents,  continu- 
ously pressuring  the  Yeowomen 
in  thei  r  o  wn  zone  and  forcing  them 
to  cough  up  a  goal  to  winger 
Jacqueline  Cherevaty  late  in  the 
period. 

The  second  period,  however, 
saw  a  monumental  momentum  shift 
in  favour  of  York.  The  Yeowomen 
began  to  control  the  pace  of  the 
game  and  after  many  rushes  to  the 
Toronto  net  they  scored  two  goals 


which  gave  them  the  lead  for  good. 

"We  played  a  bad  second  pe- 
riod," saidBlues  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes.  "I  would  say  we  played 
pretty  well  in  the  first  and  third 
periods,  but  we  just  didn't  con  vert 
on  some  of  our  chances.  We  have 
not  been  scoring  a  lot  of  goals  this 
year  at  all." 

A  bit  of  controversy  made  its 
way  into  the  game  during  the  late 
stages  of  the  third  period.  With 


about  one  minute  left  to  go  the 
Blues,  who  were  already  on  a 
power  play  and  preparing  to  pull 
their  goalie  for  a  two-player  ad- 
vantage, had  one  of  their  defend- 
ers slapped  with  a  five-minute  ma- 
jor for  high  sticking.  The  U  of  T 
coaching  staff  argued  the  sup- 
posed infraction  was  only  across- 
check  which  should  not  have  been 
called  for  a  penalty,  but  the  ref- 
eree wouldn't  listen.  The  Blues 


were  left  to  scrimmage  at  even 
strength  and  they  couldn't  score 
the  tying  goal. 

With  the  loss,  the  Blues  finished 
the  first  half  of  the  season  with  a 
win-loss-tie  record  of  5- 1  - 1 .  While 
they  are  one  point  behind  the  first- 
place  Guelph  Gryphons,  they  do 
have  a  game  in  hand. 

U  of  T  resumes  its  regular  sea- 
son schedule  with  two  games 
against  Windsor  on  Jan.  lOand  1 1. 


Two  swimmers  silver  at  Canadian  Open 


BY  ZOE  FELLER 

Varsity  Staff 

Silver  medals  were  the  rewards 
for  two  University  of  Toronto 
swimmers  at  last  weekend's  Ca- 
nadian Open. 

Against  an  international  field, 
includingOly  mpicchampions  from 
the  United  States  and  South  Ko- 
rea, as  well  as  all  the  top  swim- 
mers from  Canada,  Jennifer  But- 
ton placed  second  in  the  200m 
butterfly,  and  Adam  Peacey  was 
second  in  the 400m  individual  med- 
ley. 

U  of  T  sent  12  swimmers  to  the 
prestigious  event  and  coach  By- 
ron MacDonald  was  thrilled  with 
their  performance.  "It  was  an  in- 
ternational competition  so  the 
standard  was  very  high,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  all  did  well  and  a 
few  of  the  swimmers  made  the 
finals,  but  Button  and  Peacey  were 
thehighhghts." 

Also  in  that  meet,  US  Olympic 
swimmer,  Jenny  Thompson,  broke 
the  world  record  for  the  50m  but- 
terfly.  Canadian  Olympian, 
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Stephen  Clarke,  who  trains  with 
the  Blues,  took  the  gold  medal  in 
the  100m  freestyle  and  two  more 
silvermedals. 

Eariier  in  the  weekend,  both  the 
men's  and  women's  Blues  teams 
comfortably  beat  Laval  Univer- 
sity in  a  meet  at  the  Athletic  Cen- 


tre. It  was  a  good  performance 
from  the  Blues'  teams,  but  coach 
MacDonald  conceded  that  the 
Laval  squads  were  not  at  their 
best. 

'They  were  tired  after  a  meet 
at  McMaster,  but  they  are  not  as 
good  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 


We  did  swim  very  well  though," 
he  said. 

The  Blues  now  have  a  month 
off  before  they  resume  league 
competition,  with  meets  against 
Laurentian,  Brock  and  perennial 
rival  McMaster  in  the  second  week 
of  January. 


O^our  nagfiSourfwod 
fteaCth  food  store 
zuitH  the  best  prices  in  toivn. 

We  offer  friendly,  fietpfuC  service  and  a 
great  selection  of  quality  products 


•  vitamins 

•  fierSs  /spices 

•  organic  grain 


-  indkding  - 
'cosmetics 

•  fieakfuj  snacf^ 

•  nuts  /  Breads  / juices 


•  fiomeopatliic  remedies 

•  organic  cheeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spodina)  925-8102 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


ANALYTICAL 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


Scholarships:  to 
bid  or  not  to  bid? 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

STUDENT-athletes  at  U 
of  T  lead  very  different 
lives  compared  to  their 
American  counterparts.  They 
are  not  appeased  by  flashy 
scholarships  or  offers  of  fame 
and  fortune,  but  they  must 
cope  with  rising  tuition,  an 
almost  certain  lack  of  glory , 
plus  the  financial  strains  of 
their  sport  which  will  soon  be 
made  worse  by  a  $100  user 
fee. 

On  the  surface,  it  isn't  an 
attractive  picture  and  it 
doesn't  look  like  much  of  a 
system.  It 
certainly 
isn't  for  the 
athletes.  A 
lot  of  these 
students 
have  been 


<^o  p  i  n  i  0  n 


offered  the  scholarships  and 
the  glory.  So  why  would  they 
choose  to  come  to  U  of  T  if 
they  had  the  chance  to  go  to 
the  US? 

Those  who  come  to  this 
university  sign  on  to  study  at  a 
facility  which  will  not  grant 
them  special  status  because 
they  are  athletes,  but  treats 
them  with  the  same  laissez- 
faire  approach  as  any  other 
student.  Toronto,  through  its 
plan  to  promote  its  athletes  as 
students  first,  does  its  athletes 
a  huge  favour  and  itself  a 
bigger  one. 

American  schools,  by  their 
decision  to  coddle  athletes, 
have  minimized  the  academic 
experience.  This  is  no  favour 
to  the  person  who  never  earns 
the  huge  dollar  deal  to  support 
the  lifestyle  they  are  trained 
for  in  school.  The  downside  is 
not  pretty.  But  if  winning 
championships  is  the  ultimate 
goal  then  the  US  model  of 
bidding  for  the  best  has  merit. 
Certainly  the  competition 
creates  better  opportunities  for 
athletes  to  excel. 

Canadian  recruiters  would 
relish  the  chance  to  outbid  an 
American  school  and  keep  our 
most  talented  athletes  here, 
but  their  thoughts  never 
amounted  to  more  than 
unspoken  wishes.  Now  some 
schools  out  west  have  made 
the  rally  call  to  move  in  this 
direction. 


While  the  thought  of 
levelling  the  playing  field  is 
exciting,  athletic  boards  across 
Canada  would  be  well-advised 
to  look  beyond  aesthetics  and 
decide  what  exactly  the  aim  of 
intercollegiate  sport  is  and 
why.  The  scholarship  issue  is 
about  more  than  winning 
championships,  it  cuts  at  the 
heart  of  what  role  athletics 
play  i  n  the  uni  versify  experi  - 
ence  and  in  society. 

Where  should  we  go?  U  of 
T  is  in  a  unique  situation.  The 
Canadian  uni  versity  model  of 
handling  athletes  works  at  our 
university  because  (a)  its 
strong 
academic 
tradition 
serves  as  a 
huge  drawing 
card  and  (b) 
the  athletic 
resources 
here  are  of  a  comparatively 
high  quality  despite  funding 
cuts. 

However,  if  U  of  T  were  to 
do  an  about-face  and  join  in 
the  bidding  wars,  it  could 
conceivably  survive;  much  like 
professional  sports  teams  in  big 
markets  like  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Vancouver,  it  can  keep  up  ■ 
with  the  lucrative  American 
pace.  But  schools  that  don't  \ 
have  pockets  as  deep  as  U  of  j 
T's  or  those  of  the  western  \ 
schools  wi  11  lose  bidding  wars 
and  even  jeopardize  their 
institutions  by  participating. 
The  leagues  already  have  , 
problems  with  maintaining  a  J 
semblance  of  competitive 
parity;  the  end  results  of  such 
wars  would  make  this  worse. 

The  issue  of  athletics 
scholarships  will  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  discussions 
surrounding  the  future  of 
intercollegiate  sport  heading 
into  the  21st  century.  These 
discussions  will  be  high  on  the 
agendas  of  athletics  councils 
across  the  country.  And  they 
won't  only  define  the  role  of 
athletics,  but  that  of  the 
educational  institution  as  well. 
Is  the  aim  to  produce  better 
athletes,  scholars,  and  citizens 
or  to  enhance  the  school's 
image  through  short-term 
windfalls?  HowUofT 
handles  this  debate  will  give  a 
clear  indication  of  its  priori- 
ties. 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and  paid  well  for 
their  involvement 
For  more  information  caU: 

425-0112 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $1 9. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  Included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  •  Blowdry  not  included  


{/^(^^  Luck 


//are  a  sa^e  and happ^ 
holiday. 

Re/ne/nl>et*^-  Hfe  are  ope/i  365  da^s  a  ^/ear/ 


^    For  information  on  events,  programmes  and  faciiities,  call  978-2452  or  check 
The  Hart  House  Website:  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


Call  978-8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  Jason  Schwartz,  *The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us: 
Portraits  of  Holocaust  Survivors.'  To  Dec.  1 1 .  "Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift,' 
selections  fronn  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection,  Jan.  5  to  Feb.  1 . 
The  Arbor  Room  -  Anna-Maria  Catena,  starts  Jon.  5. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES... 


Call  978-2452 
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Archery  Club  -  The  annual  'Christmas  Shoof  w^ill  be  held  Thur.  Dec.  1 1  at  6pm  in 
the  Range.  All  Archery  Club  members  are  welcome  to  participate.  Questions?  Coll 
978-2446. 

Camera  Club  is  holding  its  76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of 
Hart  House.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  February  28th,  12  noon.  Entry  forms  ore 
available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open  to  all  members  of  Hart  House. 
Hart  House  Chorus  -  Auditions  will  be  held  on  Mon.  Jan.  5  starting  of  7pm.  Sign 
up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Call  978-0537  for  info. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  now 
accepting  manuscripts.  Entry  rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline 
for  submission  is  Fri.  Jon.  30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Reserve  a  day  or  overnight  outing  at  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the 
Caledon  Hills.  Are  you  interested  in  helping  at  a  Work  Day  at  The  Farm  on  Mon. 
Dec.  1 5?  Call  978-4733. 

The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original 
poetry,  prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1 997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  ore 
available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Please  submit  material  with  a  completed  entry 
form,  to  the  Hall  Porter  at  Hart  House  by  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student 
andsenior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  ore  available  at 
the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  The  deadline  for  entries  Is  Fri.  Jon.  16,  1998.  Coll  978-5362 
for  info. 

Hart  House  Singers  -  The  first  of  three  open  rehearsals  begins  on  Mon.  Jan.  5. 
Registration  starts  at  6:30pm.  Limited  places  are  available  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Coll  978-0537  for  info. 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Upper  Gym  Closure  (including  the  Nautilus  Equipment  and  the  frock)  due  to  fioor 
resurfacing  over  the  holidays.  For  full  details  coll  978-2447. 
Christmas  Holiday  Hours  -  Full  schedule  of  facility  hours  for  Dec.  20,  1997-Jan. 
4,  1 998  is  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Athletics  Reception  and  the 
Porters'  Desk  area. 

Pool  Hours  -  Our  25-yard  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swim  weekdays  7-9am, 
1  lam-2pm  and  4-1 0:30pm.  Weekends  10am-6pm.  (Check  special  holiday  hours.) 
Fitness  Class  Schedule  -  a  revised  schedule  of  28  classes  per  week,  from  Dec.  8- 
21  will  be  available  for  pick  up  at  the  Membership  Services  Office,  Attiletics  Reception 
Desk  and  the  Porters'  Desk  area. 

Athletics  Winter  Programme  Guide  -  Will  be  available  for  pick  up  before  ttie  holi- 
day period.  Registrafion  begins  Tuesday,  Jan.  6  at  9am. 


Join  us  Wednesday,  January  14th 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  for 

Wide  Open  Housell 


1% 
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WELCOME  BACK 

"Loonie  &  twoonie  lunches" 

GREAT  FOOD  REAL  CHEAP! 
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Everyone  is  talking  about  the  dawn  of  the 
millennium,  but  in  1 997,  it  seemed  that  we 
were  doing  our  best  to  avoid  it.  In  the  real  m  of 
pop  culture,  nostalgia  has  always  thrived  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Butthisyear,  more  thanever, 
it  was  a  case  of  one  step  forward,  20  steps 
back. 

Boogie  Nights.  The  Ice  Storm.  The  (ex- 
tremely successful)  return  of  Fleetwood  Mac. 
Al  1  that  was  missing  was  a  Sex  Pistols  tour  and 
a  full-blown  KISS  reunion  with  make-up(oh 
wait,  that  was  last  year). 

The  scary  thingabout '70s  revivalism(aside 
from  the  thought  of  baby  boomers  dancing  in  • 
the  aisles  to  "Don' t  Stop")  is  that  even  those 
who  weren't  alive  at  the  time  are  eating  it  up. 
It  appears  we'd  rather  live  out  another  gen- 
eration's  culture  than  define  one  for  our- 
selves. 

But  while  over-reliance  on  nostalgia  is  an 
obvious  sign  of  a  civilization  in  decline,  our 
preoccupation  with  the  past  makes  perfect 
sense.  Let's  face  it:  the  '70s  look  like  they 
were  a  whole  1  otta  fun.  Drugs !  Orgies !  Disco ! 
When  so-called  "modem  rock"  stations  try  to 
pass  off  contrived  angst  (usually  sung  by 
people  who  look  like  heroin  addicts  but  have 
never  tried  the  drug)  as  the  future  of  music,  the 
Jackson  5  rcvisionismof  Hanson  sounds  bet- 
tcreveryday. 

We  love  the  Me  Decade  because  it  was 
the  last  era  of  pure,  unbridled  self-indulgence 
before  a  dirty  little  thing  called  irony  de- 
stroyed all  expressions  of  artistic  sincerity. 
Afterall,intoday'senvironment,thelikesof 
JethroTull ,  Yes  and  Genesis  could  hardly  get 
away  with  writing  marathon  concept  albums 
about  goblins. 

But  20  years  ago,  such  gross  displays  of 
self-indulgence  were  the  norm,  and  though  it 
resulted  in  some  undeniably  bad  art,  the  com- 
plete lackof  regard  forthe  audience  wasquile 
admirable  (in  a  perverse  sort  of  way).  At  least 
you  couldn't  accuse  them  of  pandering  to 
market  expectations.  Of  course,  several  cur- 
rentartists  partake  in  massive  '70s-style  spec- 
tacles-think of  U2's  Pop  Mart  extrava- 
ganza— but  they  risk  strainingfacial  muscles 
through  prolonged  extensions  of  tongue  into 
cheek.  What  was  great  about  last  year's 
KISS  reunion  was  that  the  band  truly  wanted 
to  rock  n '  rol  1  al  1  n i ght  and  party  every  day ;  i t 
may  have  been  cheesy,  but  at  least  it  was 
authentic  cheese.  In  the  case  of  Bono' s  lemon. 


you're  payinglo  see  the  world'smost expen- 
sive in-joke.  Hardee  har-har — lel'sseeyou 
breathe  fire,  tough  guy. 

However,  in  1997  many  artists  transcended 
the  irony-stained  landscape  and  followed  their 
own  muses.  For  instance,  bands  like 
Spiritualized  and  Radioheadcrafted  modem 
classics  that  were  decidedly  rooted  in  a  '70s 
mindset;  in  sharp  contrast  to  this  decade's 
inescapable  stripped-down  grunge  legacy, 
both  Spiritualized  and  Radiohead  believed 
that  nothing  was  loo  extravagant  orbloaled. 
Radiohead' s  cpicOK  Computermadc  Pink 
Floyd  sound  like  punk  rock,  while 
Spm{ua.\i£ed'sLadiesandgentlet7ienweare 
floating  in  space  proved  that  rock  n'  roll 
bands  can  play  with  58-piece  orchestras  and 
not  sound  like  ELO.  And  when  the  time  came 
to  pull  a  publicity  stunt.  Spiritualized  guru 
Jason  Pierce  concocted  the  biggest,  most 
expensive  one  possible:  a  pertormance  on  the 
observation  deck  al  the  CN  Tower. 

It's  all  sclf-indulgenl  to  be  sure,  but  is  that 
such  a  bad  thing?  In  this  day  and  age,  the  idea 
of  self-indulgence  art  is  frowned  upon  as  if  it 
was  a  capital  crime.  Bui  great  an  is  ultimately 
the  product  of  self-exploration  and  experimen- 
tation. Brian  Wilson'sff/5ot<m/5is  probably 
the  most  self-indulgent  piece  of  work  in  pop 
music  history ,  asevidenced  by  its  recent  box  set 
edition(whichdeconstructsa35-minute  record 
over  the  course  oifour  CDs).  It  also  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  albums  of  all  time. 
Coincidence? 

If  you  truly  want  to  rel  i  ve  the  decades  gone 
by,  there  are  better  ways  to  go  about  doing  it 
than  wearing  bell-bottoms  and  sporting  afros. 
Instead  of  expanding  the  size  of  your  hair,  try 
expanding  the  size  of  your  mindset.  Here's  a 
New  Year's  resolution  for  you:  think  big, 
baby.  The  punk  rock  in  the  "70s  told  us  todo 
it  yourself;  this  year,  do  it/or  yourself.  No 
ideas  are  too  big,  no  actions  are  too  self- 
serving.  That  crazy  idea  bouncing  around  in 
your  head  might  not  be  so  crazy  after  all,  and 
even  if  it  is,  it  has  to  be  more  entertaining  than 
Our  Lady  Peace .  If  you  wan  t  to  make  1  i  ke  the 
'70s,  then  you  must  think  and  act  like  the  '70s 
(although  we' ve  heard  that  consuming  too 
much  cocaine  and  disco  can  be  hazardous  to 
one's  health). 

So  remember  kids:  The  afro  is  not  just  a 
hairstyle — it's  astate  of  mind.  Groom  accord- 
ingly. 
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FTER  su fferi ng  through  an 
execrable  film  amonth  ago, 
a  dear  friend  consoled  me, 
saying,  "TTiere's  nothing  worse 
than  a  bad  movie."  My  initial| 
thought  was:  how  about  bad  sushi  ? 
But  I  then  realized  Natural  Boni 
Killers  shows  us  poisonous 
blowfisha/ii/bad  Oliver  Stone  are 
hazardous  to  one's  health,  only  bad 
sushi  kills  you  while  bad  Stonei 
makes  you  kill  someoneelse.  Which 
led  me  to  ponder,  just  how  many 
bad  films  have  I  seen  this  year? 
And  how  many  were  about  Tibet? 

I '  ve  seen  about  400  fi  1ms  since 
January,  and,  thank  God,  only  a 
quarter  were  current.  As  I'm  not 
paid  to  review  everything  (al- 
though I  cashed  a  cheque  on 
Anastasia),  1 '  ve  managed  to  avoid 
most  films  worthy  often  worst" 
inclusion.  So,  in  preparation  for  a 
round-up,  I  put  aside  a  weekend 
to  withstand  Batman  and  Robin. 
To  misquote  Robbie  Burns,  the 
best  laid  plans  of  bats  and  men  go 
astray  when  you're  talking  about 
Joel  Schumacher.  My  wayward 
desire  to  watch  trash  ended  when 
I  realized  how  soporific  it  can  be. 

The  worst  thing  about  bad  Hol- 
lywood product  isn' t  incoherence, 
asamuddy  narrati  veisn'talways 
bad  (see  below).  Noris  it  regurgi- 
tation; nothing's  wrong  with  a 
good  genre  piece,  which  explains 
the  orgasms  overLy4.  Confiden- 
tial, but  there's  more  to  life  than 
another  Chinatown.  Maybe 
what's  wrong  was  suggested  by 
British  critic  Jonathan  Romney: 
conscious  efforts  to  develop  un- 
conscious subtext,  encouraging 
brain-dead  intellectual  posturing. 
Studios  direct  films  not  only  to 
stupid  audiences,  but  stupid  crit- 
ics. 

Subtext  shouldn't  be  the  focus 
of  weekly  reviewing,  which  exists 
to  assess  monetary  value.  Yet 
reviewers  confuse  spoon-fed  the- 
matic vulgarity,  an  offshoot  of  the 
disavowal  of  subtlety,  with 
subtext.  Men  In  Black  thus  is 
about  the  'Alien  and  the  Other,' 
zndAlien  Resurrection  is  a  gen- 
der techno-rant.  The  logical  end  is 
Batman  and  Robin' sfiTSl  crotch- 
shot,  which  prepares  us  for  a  long, 
gay  romp.  Reviewers  reveal  these 
hidden  messages  with  the  excite- 
ment of  kids  at  a  Disney  film.  But, 
says  Romney,  "You  couldn't  dis- 
cover anything  about  these  films 
that  wasn't  already  told  to  you, 
so  that  in  itself  [becomes]  inter- 
esting." 

Not  to  me.  Though  I  concur 
that  an  awareness  of  the  strate- 
gies employed  by  the  mainstream 
iscritical,  we  mustn'tunpack  'til 
the  cows  come  home.  Far  from 
harping  on  the  unconscionable,  I 
undertook  a  pseudoscientific 
analysis,  using  a  simple  one  to 
four  scale  of  abysmal  to 
superterrific  (equating  excellent 
films  as  disparate  as  Face/Off 
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and  Andre  Techine's  Thieves).  I 
came  to  a  parabolic  conclusion: 
I'm  grading  films  on  a  curve. 

Allowing  films  tocrash  together 
makes  for  strange  comparisons. 
In  consultation  with  my  therapist, 
I  induced  that  these  films  are  all 
minimalist  variants.  They  employ 
simpledesign  to  create  maximum 
impact,  often  using  minimal  style 
to  foster  concentration,  even  us- 
ing boredom  purposefully  (like 
Chantal  Akerman'sbrilliant  1975 
minimalist  feminist  epic  Jeanne 
Dielman,  23  Quaidu  Commerce, 
1080  Briuielles  seen  in  Susan 
Sontag's  Cinematheque  series). 
This  popular  notion  of  minimalism 
is  crucial,  yet  inseparable  from 
content.  Many  candidly  examine 
affection-less  or  disturbing  sexu- 
ality, or  study  sexual  repression 


Pullman 

and 
Patricia 
Arquette 
get  lost  on 
Lynch's 
Highway. 


Lynch  refuses  toconceal, coming 
up  with  new  ways  to  sift  the  dark 
side  while  inauguratinganew  type 
of  filmic  unconscious:  narrative 
as  subtext. 

Lynch  at  his  best  does  a  very 
special  thing.  I  only  watchedLoi? 
Highway  once,  without  taking 
notes,  yet  I  remember  each  scene: 
memories  were  branded  into  my 
mind  as  if  implanted  through  a 
Caesarian  birth.  I  can  try  to  inter- 
pret, but  Lost  Highway  is  best 
seen  as  a  playful  formal 
reinvention,  advancing/io/r's  past 
to  a  new,  postmodern  height.  (I 
swear  I  wil  1  not  use  "postmodern" 
again.)  Lynch  puts  everything  that 
lurked  behind 40' sno/Von  screen, 
only  suppressing  its  narrative  pre- 
cision. I'd  spend  the  whole  piece 
on  Lynch,  but  my  editor  would 


(see  Iran  section  below).  They 
left  me  questioning  "What  did  I 
just  see?"  not  "Did  I  really  pay  for 
that?"  If  this  makes  me  an  aes- 
thete or  a  pervert,  so  be  it. 

A  fellow  crific  said  it  best:  xiLost 
Highway  were  in  French,  we'd 
be  calling  it  a  masterpiece.  He 
was  being  derisive;  my  repetition 
is  tragically  literal.  David  Lynch 
stands  apart  from  any  neat  sum- 
mary because  he  inhabits  a  differ- 
ent universe;  I  call  it  Lynchland. 
Half  a  minimalist  short  story  of 
impotence  punctuated  by  discord- 
ant images  of  terror,  half  adream, 
punctuated  by  moments  of  sanity , 
Lost  Highway  is  the  closest  Eng- 
lishlanguagefilmtoAlainResnais' 
puzzle-piece  Last  Year  at 
Marienbad.  The  audience  taking 
it  as  an  erotic  thriller  won't  just  be 
bewildered:  they'll  be  fucked. 


disapprove.  The  state  of  film  dis- 
tribution is  such  that  Lost  High- 
way almost  didn't  get  released. 

I  will,  however,  speak  of  a  mod- 
ernist. I  haven't  seen  Tsai  Ming- 
Liang's  Vive  L'Amour,  but  his 
extraordinary  The  River,  third  in 
an  Antonioniesque  trilogy  on  al- 
ienation, stands  alone  as  memora- 
ble, funny  and  tragic.  It's  wodds 
better  than  Rebels  of  the  Neon 
Gods,  if  only  because  The  River 
doesn't  have  a  musical  score 
played  on  a  Casio  that  I  could 
have  written.  Reminiscent  of 
Jeanne  Dielman,  but  unfortu- 
nately more  than  an  hour  shorter. 
The  River  takes  naturalism  to 
mundane  heights,  following  the 
disconnected  members  of  a  Tai- 
wanese household — we  don't 
even  know  how  they're  related 
until  halfway — through  theirdaily 
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lives,  especially  meaningless  gay 
and  heterosexual  sex. 

The  River  plays  like  mute 
Beckett  on  Quaaludes.  It  illus- 
trates the  obvious  point  that  an 
incredibly  slow  masterpiece  with 
perfect  camera  placement  is  more 
tantalizing  than  a  film  that  moves 
like  a  barn  of  pigs  on  fire  like,  say. 
Con  Air.  Parallel  symbolsof  sexual 
frustration  are  associated  with 
water:  the  teenaged  lead  develops 
a  crick  in  his  neck  after  submerg- 
ing himself  in  the  murky  Tanshui 
while  playing  a  corpse  in  a  film;  a 
leak  in  his  apartment  cannot  be 
plugged.  Silent  mystery  infuses 
every  loveless  frame  until  a  dev- 
astatingclimax.  Taiwan  has  steam 
baths,  a  McDonald's,  and  lots  of 
rain,  sort  of  like  Seattle.  I  was 
absorbed. 

In  Film  Comment,  Philip  Lopate 
writes  we  are  now  living  in  the  age 
of  Kiarostami.  Philip  Lopate 
doesn't  get  out  much.  A  Taste  of 
Cherry,  Abbas  Kiarostami' s  first 
European  art  film,  out-Bergmans 
Ingmar  by  making  one  charac- 
ter's suicidal  impulse  (tangential 
in  Winter  Light)  his  focus,  pre- 
senting three  failing  Socratic  ar- 
guments against  suicide.  There's 
a  lot  to  explore  inC/ie/TV  because 
we're  given  so  little:  the  film  es- 
sentially takes  place  in  a  Range 
Rover,  Most  commentators  ig- 
nore Kiarostami's  equally  social 
and  metaphysical  accomplish- 
ment. Entirely  through  visual 
means,  we  see  Mr.  Badi  wants  to 
kill  himself  because  he's  alone, 
though  Kiarostami  isLynchian  in 
his  insistence  that  viewers  should 
i  mpress  their  own  perspecti  ve  on 
causation.  I  guess  I'm  lonely. 

More  engaging  than  Gabbeh, 
Mohsen  Makhmalbafs  lyrical  ex- 
ploration of  colour,/!  Moment  of 
Innocence  is  minimal  in  its  sketch 
form.  (Maybe  r  m  not  an  aesthete 
after  all.)  Moment  is  an  engross- 
ing symbolic  use  of  cinema,  a 
microcosm  of  recent  Iranian  film. 
The  warm  tone  begins  with  the 
director's  presence,  scaled  down 
from  his  Salaam  Cinema  histri- 
onics. The  film  stages  the  knifing 
of  a  policeman,  an  episode  which 
had  the  young  Makhmalbaf  jailed, 
from  two  perspectives:  the  police- 
man, a  young  man  trained  by  the 
actual  policeman,  and  "Young 
Makhmalbaf,"  trained  by  the  di- 
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rector,  Makhmalbaf  replays  his 
own  history  while  appealing  for 
political  change — everyone 
wishes  for  second  takes.  It's  a 
simple  appeal  for  love  and  art  to 
bridge  social  divides.  This  year's 
three  best  Iranian  films  trump  the 
three  best  American  films. 

As  someone  interested  in  America 
(a.k.a.,  aCanadian),  many  of  my 
favourites  tell  something  about 
the  U.S.  I  fear  most  American 
films  are  irksome  not  for  industrial 
reasons,  but  for  lack  of  engage- 
ment. Two  exceptions  are  Steven 
Soderbergh'senigmatic  straight- 
to-video  psycho  joy  ride 
Schizopolis and  Neil  Labute's //; 
the  Company  of  Men.  Critic 
Jonathan  Rosenbaum  privileges 
those  films  that  "comment  on  the 
way  we  live."  He  means  capital- 
ism, and  I'll  include  sex,  as 
Labute's  film  features  sexual 
predatory  behaviour  as  the  narra- 
tive focus,  distinct  from  the  lame 
heterosexual  romance  obligatory 
in  most  American  films. 

A  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
Company  shows  how  capitalism 
and  sex  can  be  interdependent. 
(Or,  how  political  competition  un- 
consciously structures  the  per- 
sonal.) Labute's  tight  debut,  mix- 
ing restoration  comedy  with 
Mamet's  view  of  masculinity  as 
business,  bitching  and  bonding,  is 
filmed  in  long,  fixed  takes.  The 
minimalist  style  doesn't  exhaust 
meaning,  as  in  Warhol '  s  films,  but 
directs  us  to  focus  on  the  dia- 
logue. Company  shouldn't  elicit 
arguments  over  gender  rela- 
ti ons — any  moron  can  tel  1  the  men 
are  monsters.  But  who's  worse, 
the  one  acting  ultra-consciously 
or  the  boss,  who's  along  for  the 
ride?  He  doesn't  know  what  he's 
doing.  The  capitalist  critique  is 
smoothly  integrated  text,  ignored 
because  most  reviewers  are  tools. 


The  same  dear  friend  who  con- 
soled me  in  my  moment  of  doom 
also  pointed  out  the  lack  of  good 
'happy  movies.'  A  Moment  of 
Innocence  approaches  gratifica- 
tion, Happy  Togetherhas  a  happy 
title,  but  the  closest  to  rapture  for 
me  comes  in  Kear  of  the  Horse, 
JimJarmusch'srockumentaryon 
Neil  Young,  Crazy  Horse  and  life 
after  death.  It's  clearly  a 
Jarmusch  film,  technically 
w/jt-rminimalist  as  it  is  shot  proudly 
in  Supers  film.  Yet  it's  ridiculous 
to  call  Horse  "unpolished" — 
Jarmusch's  direction  and  Jay 
(TV's  Homicide)  Rabinowitz's 
editing  undercut  the  purposeful, 


gritty  look.  (It'snot  as  minimalist 
as  Stranger  Than  Paradise.) 

The  generic  interviews  have 
thematic  relevance,  sketching  the 
band' s  death-riddled  history  and 
itsexistenceasaunit.  (Theinter- 
views  are  formally  curious,  with 
minor  variations  in  the  room's 
set-up.  C/xj/r/iez  /e  washing  ma- 
chine.) In  concert,  there  are  few 
shots  of  Young  alone,  as  op- 
posed to  Scorsese' s  distortion  of 
Robbie  Robertson's  importance 
to  The  Band  in  The  Last  Waltz. 
Jarmusch  uses  redundancy  to  dis- 
courage interpretation,  letting  the 
music  speak  in  real  time.  This 
allows  us  to  focus  on  Young's 
modal  repetition,  which  ap- 
proaches minimalist  in  the  musi- 
cal sense,  (It's  not  as  minimalist 
as  Young's  Dead  Man  score,) 
What  is  graceless  to  Roger  Ebert 
allows  Crazy  Horse  to  enter  the 
avant-garde.  Hell,  two  songs  on 
Sleeps  With  Angels  have  almost 
the  same  music.  Cherry  and 
Horse  both  masterfully  interlace 
sound  with  image.  And,  yes, 
Kiarostami's  on  record  as  a 
Jarmusch  fan,  but  my  friend 
doesn't  like  Neil.  She  may  be 
wise,  but  she's  not  perfect. 
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Will  Self  is  used  to  fielding  stupid  questions. 

When  the  woman  at  the  back  of  his  Bar  Italia 
reading  last  month  asked,  "Who  gave  you  that  name? 
Was  it  your  mother  and  your  father?"  he  replied,  "It 
was  a  wizard  from  the  North.  I  was  born  in  a  velvet- 
lined  conch  shell. . . ." 

Self  s  name  may  be  singular,  but  any  search  for  it 
on  the  Internet  or  in  adatabase  will,  if  not  throw  out 
the  words  "will"  and  "self,"  probably  come  up  with 
a  lot  of  smarmy  pseudo-psychological  claptrap  about 
changing  your  life.  Then  again,  perhaps  that's  in  a 
way  fitting,  since  the  controversial  author  has  had  a 
lot  of  psychological  mud  slung  at  him — especially 
following  the  well-publicized  incidentin  Britain  when 
he  was  sacked  from  his  position  providing  election 
coverage  for  The  Observer  for  doing  heroin  in  the 
washroom  of  John  Major's  plane. 

Sitting  in  a  Queen  Street  restaurant  the  day  after 
the  reading,  Self  waxes  powerfully  over  a  couple  of 
Upper  Canada  lagers  on  the  English  politicians  and 
joumalistswhobelievetheycancasthimoutandtake 
him  back  at  will. 

"I  remain  such  a  sort  of  combative  and  anti- 
authoritarian  person  that  the  idea  that  I '  m  going  to  be 
'rehabilitated'  insomeway  I  find  almost  as  offensive 
as  the  idea  that  I  was  initially  exiled.  I  don't  want  to 
be  rehabilitated  by  these  motherfuckers.  I  think 
they're  pygmies.  Ididn'tdo  anything  wrong.  So  the 
fact  that  1  should  be  exiled  and  then  rehabilitated — 
like,  'Excuse  me?'  Who  is  this,  the  Red  Guard?" 

The  publicity  that  has  made  him  infamous  in  his 
home  country  was  either  welcome  or  ill-timed,  de- 
pending on  one's  point  of  view:  Self  was  due  to 
release  a  new  novel.  Great  Apes,  around  the  same 
time  the  scandal  hit. 

In  a  sense,  all  publicity  is  good  publicity ,  but  as  Self 
explains,  "Of  course  it's  been  a  terrible  dilemma  for 
me  about  the  reception  of  this  book — how  much  my 
readership  will  perceive  that  my  public  persona  has 
toppled  over  into  my  work  so  much  that  it's  beyond 
objective  consideration.  But  in  fact,  despite  those 
kinds  of  rumours,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised.  I  think 
in  England,  1  suddenly  hit  a  good  facet  of  the  national 
character  which  was  it  had  got  so  extreme — the 
amount  of  ad  hominem  criticism  and  comment  on 
me  in  the  press — that  by  that  point,  the  reviewers 
bent  over  backwards  to  be  fair  to  the  book." 

It's  not  as  if  there's  a  lack  of  material  in  the  book 
itself  to  work  with.  Self  is  one  of  the  most  hyper- 
intellectual  authors  around,  and  his  combination  of 
the  scatological  and  the  abstruse  is  often  madden- 
ingly brilliant. 

Great  Apes  is  centred  around  a  famous,  some- 


what disturbed  painter  who  gets  quite  a  shock  when, 
after  a  long  night  of  drugs,  alcohol  and  sex,  he  wakes 
up  to  find  he's  a  chimpanzee.  The  whole  world 
around  him,  in  fact,  is  run  by  chimpanzees,  although 
he's  the  only  one  who  realizes  (or  at  least  believes) 
he  used  to  be  human. 

Self  creates  an  entire  society  parallel  to  our  own 
in  which  chimps,  not  humans,  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  evolutionary  lottery.  They  drive  cars,  watch 
television,  get  degrees  at  Oxford,  and,  er,  copulate 
freely  and  often  incestuously  in  public  places.  In  fact, 
the  novel  is  full  of  twisted  satirical  reversals  (and, 
sometimes,  amplifications)  of  human  society.  In  the 
chimp  world,  for  instance,  "Kiss  my  arse"  is  an 
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invitation  that  is  frequently  accepted. 

"I  like  to  think  that  what  I'm  dealing  with  here — 
because  I'm  treating  humans  as  animals — is  intro- 
ducing a  zoological  level  of  perspective  rather  than 
an  intersocialorintercultural,oreven  anthropological 
view,of  human  culture,"  Self  explains.  "I'm  actually 
taking  the  lens  even  further  back,  so  the  fact  that 
there' s  a  great  deal  of  material  that  is  culturally  very 
specific  to  London  in  the  '90s — I  hope  like  in  any 
novel,  that's  sortof  by-the-by." 

ProbMy  Great  Apes'  mostadmi- 
rablequality,  at  least  on  the  surface,  is 
its  creation  of  a  world  so  fully  realized 
and  self-contained  that  it  envelops  the 
reader  in  a  sort  of  incredibly  detailed 
fever  dream  from  which  one  wakes 
with  a  Stan.  It's  an  almost  indescrib- 
able sensation  to  feel  that  habitual 
grooming  and  pre.senting one's  "anal 
scrag"  to  one's  superiors  is  somehow 
normal.  Even  the  book's  cover  is 
oddly  disconcerting. . . 

"Of  course  [the  novel)  is  a  fan- 
tasy," claims  Self,  "but  I  think  the 
thing  which  makes  it  hopefully  sortof 
work  is  it  didn't  feel  like  a  fantasy, 
because  it  means  that  I've  effected 
this  bizarre  convergence  I  want  be- 
tween chimps  and  humans.  I've  al- 
most created  a  'cover-morph'  where 
you  double-take  and  think, '  Is  it  human  or  is  it  chimp?' 

'The  whole  methodology  of  the  book  was  to 
attempt  to  get  people  to  suspend  disbelief  succes- 
sively until  they  find  themselves  at  some  halfway 
point  thinking,  'Fuck,  you  know,  I'm  giving  some 
credence  to  this  stuff,'  and  by  the  end,  they're  so 
familiar  with  the  conventions  that  they  don't  even 
think  about  it.  If  I've  achieved  that,  where  the  reader 
really  double-takes  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  thinks, 
'Hang  on  a  minute,'  yeah  he  bought  it  for  a  second, 
then  I '  ve  won,  and  I '  ve  achieved  a  lot,  because  it  is 
so  preposterous. " 


Even  though  readers  may  double-take  at  the  end 
of  the  book  and  recognize  the  novel  as  an  impressive 
achievement,  it's  easy  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  feeling 
that  Great  Apes  is  a  gratuitous  example  of  misan- 
thropy and  artifice  for  its  own  sake.  As  with  all  of 
Self  s  work,  there' s  no  clear  moral  lurking  at  the  end 
of  the  book;  no  godlike  authorial  voice  breaks  through 
the  narrator's  armour  of  words  and  says,  "O.K.,  this 
is  what  it  all  means!"  One  walks  away  from  a  Will 
Self  novel  with  a  lot  of  questions,  and  it's  tempting  to 
not  even  search  for  answers.  It's  almost  too  easy  to 
sec  the  author  as  a  viciously  intelligent  psychopath 
who's  trying  to  pry  away  at  his  readers'  moral  fibre. 
Nonetheless,  he  seems  to  take  a  perverse  delight  in 
this  view. 

"I  certainly  hope  I'm  misunderstood!"  he  ex- 
claims. "I'd  be  very  depressed  if  I  was  understood. 
That  would  be  horrible;  that  would  be  like  being  a 
child,  wouldn't  it?  'We  understand  you.'  No,  don't 
understand  me,  please! 

"Satire  should  be  infiammatory  to  that  level;  it 
should  make  people  feel  that  they  don't  understand. 
That's  the  aim  of  my  works.  I  hope  people  finally, 
when  they've  double-taken  at  the  end  of  Great 
Apes,  have  a  sense  of  quite  profound  unea.se.  And 
certainly  annexed  with  that  would  be  the  sensation 
that  they  didn't  get  it!" 

Allinall,  WillSelfcanberatherintimidating:  He's 
6'5",  fiercely  articulate,  trenchantly  funny,  scarily 
knowledgeable,  and  yes,  dresses  in  black.  Notwith- 
standing his  personal  attributes  and  his  reputation  for 
involving  himself  with  the  darker  side  of  life,  there's 
something  paradoxically  affable  about  the  man.  He 
won't  shrink  back  from  any  challenge,  but  he's  not 
out  to  gut  people — unless  they  deserve  it! 

In  the  opening  of  Great  Apes,  which  Self  read  to 
great  effect  at  Bar  Italia,  the  artist  protagonist  is 
confronted  by  an  annoying  journalist  who  writes  for 
a  "featuresy  thing,  artists'  lives,  lifestyles  and  so 
forth."  It  turns  out  the  passage  has  a  healthy  bit  to 
do  with  Self's  own  reception  in  his  native  Britain. 

"It's  about  somebody  who's  in  a  position  that's 
analogous  to  mine  in  contemporary  London  where,  if 
not  facially ,  at  any  rate  on  the  production  ofmy  name, 
almost  all  middle-class  literate  people  will  know  who 
I  am  or  think  they  know  who  I  am.  So  I  think  you 
could  say  that  [for  Simon],  in  a  world  in  which  every 
third  person  you  met  showed  that  they  recognized 
him,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  finds  himself  treating 
strangers  as  if  they  were  friends? 
That's  the  effect  it  has  on  you,  of 
popular  recognition.  As  you  walk  to- 
wards somebody  and  they  go  [he 
makes  a  smile  of  recognition],  you 
think,  'Do  I  know  them?'  Soyou'rein 
a  perpetual  state  of  facial  agnosia, 
because  you're  constantly  like, 'Have 
we  met?'  You  have  to  be  fairly  acute 
about  it,  because  otherwise  you  just 
turn  into  a  complete  asshole  because 
you  start  to  disregard  people  in  a 
.sense.  It's  very  easy  to  see  how  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  notoriety  fall 
victim  to  this  viewof,  'Pygmies,  you 
can't  tell  them  apart!'" 

All  in  all.  Self  may  not  suffer  fools 
gladly,  but  he  has  a  healthy  view  of  his 
writing.  When  asked  whether  the 
North  American  public  is  ready  for 
his  dense,  uncompromising  work,  he  replies,  "I  think 
a  world  in  which  I  was  a  literary  bestseller  would  be 
such  a  bizarre  world — i  f  they  real  ly  I  iked  this  stuff  out 
there,  it  would  be  pretty  strange!  I  certainly  [don't 
have]  an  ill-behooved  need  to  say  whether  they're 
ready  for  it — they  must  decide  themselves,  and  if 
they  don't,  they  don't — that's  fine." 

In  order  to  decide  for  yourself,  pick  tip  a  copy 
of  Great  Apes  from  Grove  Press,  available  at  all 
finer  bookstores  and  zoos.  It  also  makes  the 
perfect  present  for  every  chimp  in  your  mating 
group. 
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"Oh  hello,  this  is  Jane  Urquhart." 

I  was  expecting  her  call,  but  it  still  caused  my  hands  to  shake. 
After  all,  this  was  the  author  of  The  Whirlpool  in  1986, 
Changing  Heaven  in  1990,Away  in  1993  and  this  year's  The 
Underpainter — not  to  mention  the  1 997  Governor-General's 
award  winner  for  fiction.  And  she's  on  the  telephone.  And  I'm 
nervous. 


Urquhart,  however,  is  not.  She  sounds  relaxed  and 
interested  in  our  conversation;  I  begin  to  feel  like  a 
guest  made  at  home  by  a  host.  I  should  have 
suspected  as  much  from  Urquhart  from  her  reading 
at  Hart  House  in  support  of  PEN  Canada  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  call.  Along  with  Margaret  Gibson  and 
Nino  Ricci,  Urquhart  read  from  her  recent  work, 
charming  the  audience  with  her  words  and  her 
manner.  She  warned  the  audience  that  the  evening  of 
the  reading  "just  might  be  the  timemy  eyes  give  out 
forever"  and  she  was  to  be  excused  if  she  left  the 
podium  to  retrieve  her  new  eyeglasses.  She  prefaced 
her  discussion  with,  "It's  another  strange  one,  no 
question  about  it." 

Urquhart  was  referring  to  her  signature  lyrical 
style  and  her  tendency  to  write  about  centuries  past, 
whether  it  be  Niagara  Falls  in  the  1 9th  century,  the 
ghost  of  Emily  Bronte  or  the  incredible  story  of  Irish 
immigrants  in  19th  century  Ontario.  The 
Underpainter  issomewhal  of  a  change  for  Urquhart, 
in  several  respects. 

"I  have  never  written  from  the  male  point  of  view 
before,"  Urquhart  offered.  "In  fact,  I  have  never 
written  in  the  first  person  before,  so  it  was  a  big  leap 
for  me.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  big 
problem,  but  I  was  surprised  at  how  fluently  the  voice 
began  to  happen  in  my  mind  and  on  the  paper. 
Somewhere  lurking  in  my  psyche  is  a  very  compli- 
cated male  of  the  species." 

The  UnderpainlertsWs  the  story  of  Austin  Eraser, 
an  American  painter  who  is  exposed  to  "the  North" 
by  his  family.  As  a  young  man  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Austin  decides  to  become  a  pai  nter;  he  then 
adopts  the  process  of  underpainting,  a  technique 
which  would  allow  him  to  paint  over  the  figures  of  the 
three  Canadians  he  painted  on  to  his  canvases,  hiding 
them  underneath  his  final  renditions.  Did  Urquhart 
know  of  the  technique  before  describing  it? 

"No.  I  didn't  know  about  underpainting.  I  made  it 
up,"  she  laughs,  "it  probably  can  and  does  happen, 


and  in  the  metaphorical  sense  for  sure.  I'm  thinking 
ofapplying  for  a  visual  arts  Canada  Council  Grant  to 
make  The  Erasures." 

The  Erasures  is  Austin's  most  successful  series  of 
paintings.  'Tony,  my  husband,  and  I  did  do  one  small 
painting  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  was 
technically  possible,  because  to  make  a  painting 


lighter  by  applyinglayers  is  much  more  difficult  than 
it  would  be  to  make  it  darker." 

During  his  artistic  evolution,  Austin  is  taught  by 
Robert  Henri  and  befriended  by  Rockwell  Kent,  both 
of  whom  urge  the  young  painter  to  use  passion  in  his 
work  and  his  life.  Austin's  lack  of  feeling  is  apparent 
within  the  novel. 

Urquhart  comments,  "Although  [Austin]  is  the 
protagonist  of  the  story,  he  is  a  voyeur,  so  he's  not 
real '  y  an  active  protagonist.  He  causes 
a  lot  damage,  I  think,  because  he' s  not 
active,  he  doesn't  even  react  that 
much  but  things  happen  to  him.  The 
challenge  was  to  get  inside  the  life 
stories  of  the  people  who  surrounded  him,  the 
people  who  were  going  to  be  inevitably  dam- 
aged by  him." 

She  pauses.  "He  has  a  cold  passion.  It's 
almost  an  obsession,  really,  with  him. 
It's  not  the  same,  obviously,  as  a 
feeling.  He  is  passionate  about  his 
career — that  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  him  in  his  life.  As  a  result,  he 
loses  the  connection  or  the  balance 
that  should  happen  between  career 
and  vocation,  vocation  being  the  ac- 
tual making  of  art  and  career  being 
what  happens  to  the  art  afterwards.  They 
become  confused  with  him  because  he  real  ly 
is  quite  passionate  about  doing  something 
with  his  work,  and  his  work  is  so  important  to 
nim  that  he'  11  change  his  life  in  order  to  serve 
his  art.  He  thinks  that  that  is  a  vocational 
move,  but  in  fact  it  was  likely  a  career  move 
on  his  part.  He  was  part  of  the  visual  art  scene 
of  this  century  and  changed  his  style  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  time." 

Austin's  mentors,  Henri  and  Kent,  were 
real  people,  artists  who  influenced  painting  at 
the  turn  of  this  century. 

'This  idea  that  American  artists,  people 
from  south  of  the  border,  were  as  interested 
as  they  were  with  northern  mythology  and 
northern  landscape  was  something  I  had 
never  considered  until  I  came  across  Rockwell 
Kent,"  Urquhart  reveals. 
In  the  fi  rst  30  years  of  the  1 900s,  she  says, 
"many  American  artists  were  completely  obsessed 
by  the  North.  They  believed  it  was  the  homeland  of 
spiritualism  and  Rockwell  Kent  was  the  best  exam- 
ple of  that.  He  wrote  extensively  of  his  journeys  to 
the  Arctic,  his  time  spent  in  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland,  and  his  interest  in  northern  mythology. 
He's  one  of  those  people  who  looked  at  the  worid 


'There  are  all  kinds  of 
Canadian  authors  whose 
books  are  being  picked 
up  all  over  the  world  and 
really  gaining  a  wonder- 
ful reputation.  It's  a  great 
steo^  forward '' .  ■ 


from  the  pole  down." 

She  laughs.  "It's  a  fascinating  concept.  That  was 
really  what  brought  me  to  [the  story].  I  like  the  idea 
of  them  looking  at  us,  for  a  change,  and  looking  at  us 
longingly.  I  was  curious  how  this  landscape  would  be 
viewed  by  someone  who  was  foreign  but  not  that 
foreign,  just  slightly  removed — almost  like  them- 
selves but  different.  All  of  this  was  what  intrigued  me 
and  brought  me  to  the  book  in  the  first  place." 

When  asked  if  she  is  conscious  of  herself  as  a 
Canadian  author,  Urquhart  pauses  to  consider  the 
idea.  "I  try  to  stay  as  unconscious  about  that  as 
possible  which  sounds  bizarre  but  it's  true." 

She  quickly  warms  to  the  subject.  "Having  said 
that,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  most  comfortable  dealing 
with  Canadian  subject  matter.  The  old  adage  about 
how  one  should  write  about  what  one  knows  appi  ies, 
but  in  my  case,  I  absolutely  cannot  write  about  what 
I  don't  know.  My 
imagination  needs  a 
familiar  terrain  in 
which  to  operate  or 
from  which  to  leap, 
because  sometimes 
I  do  make  quite  big 
leaps.  I  guess  1  am 
aware  of  myself  as  a 
Canadian  writer,  and  of  course  these  days  it's  really 
astonishing  what  has  happened  to  all  of  us,  and  it's 
not  just  me  who  is  being  feted  elsewhere.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  Canadian  authors  whose  books  are  being 
picked  up  all  over  the  world  and  really  gaining  a 
wonderful  reputation,  which  is  marvelousespecially 
when  I  consider  growing  up  in  a  world  where  we 
didn't  even  study  Canadian  literature  in  school.  It's 
a  great  step  forward." 

An  international  reputation  is  something  with  which 
Urquhart  is  quite  familiar  as  she  is  a  popular  novelist 
in  France.  When  asked  to  account  for  that  popular- 
ity, she  is  frank. 

"1  think  in  my  case,  I '  m  more  of  a  reflective  kind 
of  writer.  I've  thought  a  lot  about  this,  at  first  I  had 
no  idea  what  on  earth  they  were  doing." 

She  laughs  again.  "Laura  Secord?  Like  you  should 
care?  It  really  is  more  of  a  stylistic  thing  in  France — 
the  novel  is  a  place  to  explore  not  just  narrative,  but 
ideas  and  atmospheres  and  poetic  suggestion.  I  think 
part  of  the  reason  [Canadian  authors]  are  held  as 
internationally  as  we  are  is  because  of  the  quality  of 
our  writers,  and  because  we  have  writers  who  are 
writing  from  many  points  of  view  and  perspective.  I 
think  the  impossibility  of  definingCanadian  literature 
is  what  makes  it  so  tremendously  attractive  in  the 
outside  worid." 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  recommended 
that  we  never  read  a  book  that  is  not  at 
least  a  year  old,  and  while  the  nuance  of 
meaning  may  be  different  now,  most 
contemporary  readers  follow  his  advice, 
waiting  the  year  to  purchase  the  paper- 
back edition  of  recently  published  nov- 
els. But  it  isgetting  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  this  literary  habit,  for  entice- 
ments to  start  reading  immediately  are 
becoming  more  abundant,  especially  in 
Canada,  where  not  only  the  quality  of 
our  national  literature  continues  to  im- 
prove, but  also  the  publicity  surrounding 
that  literature  in  the  form  of  high  profile 
book  awards. 

This  year  gave  us  a  spate  of  promising 
new  writers  as  well  as  the  return  of 
some  familiar  old  stand-bys,  and  both 
groups  were  represented  in  the  final  tally 
of  1997  Canadian  literary  prize  recipi- 
ents. I  would  like  to  use  this  connection 
as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  present 
slate  of  Canadian  fiction. 


Established  in  1 937,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's  Literary  Award  has  come  to  rep- 
resent the  apogee  of  literary  achieve- 
ment. The  list  of  past  winners  includes 
an  eclectic  mix  of  heavy  hitters 
(  Margaret 
Atwood,  Alice 
M  u  n  r  o  , 
Robertson 
Davies,  Timo- 
thy Findley),  a 
numberof'mid- 
stream"  authors 
who  are  well-re- 
spected, but 
whose  books  do 
not  sell  in  high 
numbers  (Guy 
Vanderhaeghe, 
Robert 
Kroetsch,  Jack 
Hodgins),anda 
fair  share  of  ear- 
lier writers  no  longer  read  (Laura 
Saiverson,  Franklin  Davey 
McDowell,  Winifred  Bambrick).  This 
year's  winner,  Jane  Urquhart  for  her 
novel  The  Underpainler.  is  a  best-sell- 
ing author  very  close  to  the  A-list  of 
Canadian  literati. 

The  talent  pool  of  Canadian  fiction 
writers  seems  quiteextensive  these  days, 
with  a  number  ol  authors,  such  as 
Drquhart,  possessing  stay  mg  power.  But 
how  do  we  slack  up  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.'  In  a  1965  essay,  Northrop 
Frye  wrote,  "Canada  has  produced  no 
author  who  is  a  classic  in  the  sense  ot 
possessing  a  vision  greater  in  kind  than 
that  ot  his  best  readers.  'Hiere  is  no 
Canadian  writer  ol  whom  we  can  say 
what  we  can  say  ot  the  world's  major 
writers,  that  their  readers  can  grow  up 
inside  their  work  without  ever  being 
aware  of  a  circumterence." 
This  scniimcnl  was  echoed  recently 


by  critic  Philip  Marchand  in  the  October  1997 
issue  of  Saturday  Nighi:  "No  one  who  has  read 
them  at  all  widely  can  read,  say,  Laurence  or 
Atwood  or  Davies,  and  not  recognize  that  they 
are,  when  all  is  said,  minor  writers.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  bad — or  mediocre,  or  negligible — 
writers.  But  they  are  minor — that  is,  the  notes 
they  sound  are  often  true  but  the  range  of  these 
notes  is  limited,  and  sometimes  sharply  limited." 

Neither  man  is  uttering  a  condemnation  of 
Canadian  authors;  all  they  are  saying  is  that  we 
never  had  a  seminal  writer  the  magnitude  of  a 
Proust  or  a  Joyce.  Fair  enough;  we  are  a  rela- 
tively young  nation  with  a  different  sense  of 
cohesi  veness  than  other  countries  (as  Margaret 
Atwood  puts  it,  "Canadians  have  been  trained  to 
think  of  themselves  as  international,  and  for  them 
that  term  meant  not  national"). 

This  translates  into  an  understated  literary 
tradition.  In  a  1972  speech,  Robertson  Davies 
articulated  this  situation  by  claiming  that  a  writer 
in  Canada  is  "as  innocuous,  as  laudable  without 
being  in  the  least  significant,  as  being  a  manufac- 
turer of  yogurt."  Marchand,  also,  declares  that 
we  currently  live  in  a  period  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  great  literature  ( for  reasons  such 
as  the  pervasiveness  of  electronic  media),  so  we 
may  never  see  another  Proust  or  a  Joyce. 

But,  Canadian  writers  have  recently  pro- 
duced some  fine  work  that  holds  up  to  scrutiny 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  1 992,  Michael 
Ondaatje's  The  English  Patient  became  the 
first  novel  written  by  a  Ca- 
nadian to  win  Britain's 
Booker  Prize.  In  1995, 
Carol  Shields'  The  Stone 
Diaries  was  the  first  Cana- 
dian novel  to  receive  the 
American  Pulitzer  Prize. 
And  this  past  year  saw  Alice 
Munro  become  the  first 
non-American  to  win  the 
prestigious  PEN-Malamud 
Award  for  excellence  in 
Short  Fiction. 

What  this  all  means  is 
that  while  Canada  never  had 
and  perhaps  never  will  have 
a  writer  the  stature  of  a 
Dickens  or  a  Tolstoy,  there 
are  numerous  individual  Canadian  novels  at 
present  that  are  comparable,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  finest  literary  works  around  the  globe. 

In  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  promi- 
nent Ciller  Prize  has  never  been  given  to  the 
Governor-General's  Award  winner  of  the  same 
year;  in  1 997,  there  was  nooverlapeven  among 
the  1 0  nominees  of  the  two  awards.  There  has 
been  much  scuttlebutt  over  thcirdiscrcpanl  agen- 
das; apparently,  the  Governor-General's  Award 
looks  for  more  artful,  delicate  works,  with  the 
quieterCanadiansensibilities(MargarciAtw(X3d 
once  said  that  whereas  Americans  have  riots, 
Canadians  have  panel  discussions  on  riots).  This 
style  is  found  in  The  Underpainter,  The  Eng- 
lish Patient  or  any  of  the  three  winning  shoirt 
story  collections  by  Alice  Munro. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Giller  Prize  goes  to 
"louder"  novels,  ones  with  greater  commercial 
appeal  and  a  more  bravura  style  of  writing  (this 
style  can  be  the  result  of  either  a  trenchant  wit  or 


a  more  epic,  sweeping  narrative).  This  has 
been  the  case  for  the  last  three  Giller  recipi- 
ents; 1995's  A  Fine  Balance  by  Rohinton 
Mistry,  1996's  Alias  Grace  by  Margaret 
Atwood,  and  this  year's  winner,  Barney's 
Version  by  Mordecai  Richler. 

The  Giller  Prize  winners, 
then,  are  books  more  likely  to 
have  a  wider  readership;  they 
are  books  that  will  spend  long 
periods  of  time  occupying  the 
top  rungs  of  the  bestseller 
charts  before  and  after  win- 
ning the  award.  But  Gover- 
nor-General award  winners 
more  often  than  not  reach  a 
peak  of  sales  just  after  win- 
ning, and  then  drop  off  con- 
siderably (Vanderhaeghe' s 
The  Englishman  's  Boy  and 
Greg  Holllingshead's 
Roaring  Girl,  the  1996  and 
1995  winners  respectively, 
are  good  examples  of  this 
trend). 

As  a  little  experiment,  I  checked  on  the 
availability  of  the  two  award  winners  at  our 
libraries  in  late  November,  just  after  they  were 
both  announced.  With  a  little  scrounging,  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  The  Underpainter, 
hniBarney  's  V<?r.v;o;iwas  in  hot  demand,  and 
even  at  the  North  York  Public  Library,  I 
wound  up  number  341  on  a  waiting  list! 

If  the  Giller  Prize  is  refiective  of  popular 
appeal  in  Canadian  literature,  then  it  goes  a 
long  way  in  pointing  out  Canadians'  discrimi- 
nating taste  in  literature,  both  as  readers  and  as 
writers.  We  have  no  mass  market  writers  like 
Stephen  King,  JohnGrisham,or  Danielle  Steele, 
whose  books  are  story-driven  and  whose  key 
element  is  sensationalism.  All  our  perennial 
best-sellers  are  of  the  literary  ilk,  like  Richler, 
Atwood,  and  Munro. 

Reasons?  Perhaps  our  national  inferiority 
complex  has  made  us  strive  in  the  literary 
realm  for  excellence  rather  than  mass  accept- 
ance, like  the  introverted  schoolboy  who  stays 
home  the  night  of  the  dance  to  study.  And 
perhaps  the  general  reading  public  in  Canada 
is  more  conscientious  and  balanced;  Robertson 
Davies  wrote  that  there  exists  in  Canada  what 
he  termed  a  reading  "clerisy ,"  where  the  critic 
and  the  common  reader  meet  on  reasonably 
equal  footing,  and  indulge  in  reading  in  a 
leisurely  but  never  idle  manner. 

This  typical  Canadian  humility,  where  the 
expert  and  the  amateur  do  not  turn  from  each 
other,  has  produced  a  general  reading  audi- 
ence with  a  sharper  taste  for  fiction. 

Several  other  important  awards  were  cap- 
tured by  first-time  novelists.  Poet  Anne 
Michaels'  lyrical  novel  Fugitive  Pieces crc- 
ated  a  buzz  this  past  year  in  the  literary  world, 
and  gathered  a  plethora  of  book  awards,  in- 
cluding Ontario's  Trillium  Award  and  the  City 
of  Toronto  Prize.  The  epic  Fall  On  Your 
Knees  by  play  wrightAnn-Marie  MacDonald 
won  the  Commonwealth  Prize  for  first  novel 
and  the  Canadian  Authors'  Association  Prize 
for  fiction. 


The  recognition  of  these  two  new  tal- 
ents, among  several  others,  bodes  well 
for  the  present  and  future  of  Canadian 
literature.  Returning  to  Atw  ood's  words 
one  more  ti  me,  we  learn  thai  in  the  1 960s, 
when  she  was  attending  the  University  of 
Toronto,  noone  in  Canada 
was  reading  Canadian  fic- 
tion, assuming  (with  a  co- 
lonial mentality)  that  it 
must  be  all  second-rate. 

Atwood  writes  that  in 
those  days  there  was  a 
shel  f  in  the  back  of  book- 
stores called  "Canadiana," 
where  Canadian  fiction 
was  lumped  together  with 
Canadian  cookbooks  and 
coffee  table  books  about 
the  Great  While  North. 
Then,  the  cultural  nation- 
alism of  the  eariy  I97()s 
provided  an  avenue  of  ex- 
posure for  Canadian  read- 
ers to  home-brewed  fic- 
tion; Mordecai  Richler  described  this 
trend  as  Canada  becomingcullure-crazcd 
and  more  preoccupied  with  its  absence  of 
a  navel.  Now,  in  1997,  with  superlative 
first-time  novels  sharing  the  spotlight  with 
our  literary  superstars,  and  international 
reputations  no  longer  an  unreachable  goal , 
the  Canadian  fiction  scene  has  never 
been  moredi  verse,  prodigiousorencour- 
agingforlhe  increasingly  dcmandingCa- 
nadian  readership. 

The  number  of  literary  awards  in 
Canada  in  1997  has  almost  reached  a 
point  of  saturation;  on  top  of  the  prizes  I 
have  already  mentioned,  there  is  the  Rog- 
er's  Communication  Prize,  the  Marian 
Engel  Award,  the  Ethel  Wilson  Fiction 
Prize,  the  Leacock  Medal  for  Humour, 
and  numerous  international  awards  lor 
which  Canadian  novels  arc  eligible. 

This  proliferation  of  awards  can  be 
viewed  in  a  positive  and  a  negative  light. 
On  one  hand,  literary  awards  are  a  ba- 
rometer for  the  quality  of  literature,  which 
is  good  for  readers;  awards  are  also  an 
incentive  for  raising  standards,  which  is 
good  for  writers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Northrop  Frye  remarked  that  this  type  of 
recognition  may  hamper  development  by 
making  the  writer  prematurely  self-con- 
scious. As  Frye  noticed  even  back  in 
1 965:  "there  are  so  many  medals  offered 
for  literary  achievement  that  a  modern 
Canadian  Dryden  might  well  be  moved  to 
write  a  satire  on  medals,  except  that  if  he 
did  he  would  promptly  be  awarded  the 
medal  for  satire  and  humour." 

In  the  end,  perhaps  it  is  more  apposite 
to  say  that  no  amount  of  prodding  by 
critics,  experts  or  prize  committees — not 
even  by  the  authors  themselves — can 
ultimately  sway  the  individual  judgment 
of  what  is  good  fiction.  And  so  Gcorg 
Christoph  Lichtenberggets  the  final  word: 

" A  book  i s  a  mi rror.  I f  an  ass  peers  into 
it,  you  can't  expect  an  apostle  to  look  out." 
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Thomas  L.  Fried- 
man is  the  interna- 
tional affairs  col- 
umnist for  the  New 

York  Times.  He  has  won 

iwoPulitzerprizcs  lor  his  reporting 
from  both  Beirut  and  Jerusalem  in 
the  1980s  and  his  book.  From  Bei- 
nil  to  Jerusalem  was  on  the  New- 
York  Times  best-seller  list  for  1 2 
months.  He  was  on  the  U  of  T 
campus  last  Wednesday  to  speak  at 
areception  in  honour  of  the  endow- 
ment ofachairin  Israeli  studies  by 
Charles  and  Andy  Bronfman. 

For  years,  any  good  conversa- 
tion about  Israel  in  my  home  started 
with  some  mention  of  what  Tho- 
mas Friedman  had  written  in  that 
week's  Times.  His  book  about  the 
Middle  East  was  one  of  the  most 
insightful  and  eloquent  books  I've 
ever  read.  So  when  the  door  of  the 
Chancellor' s  office  was  opened  by 
a  short,  unassuming  man  with  a 
moustache,  he  didn't  quite  fit  the 
picture  of  the  intellectual  giant  that 
1  had  drawn  in  my  mind. 

Friedman  apologized  forhaving 
kept  me  waiting,  saying  that  he  had 
just  finished  his  column  for  the  next 
day.  He  turned  around,  and  started 
fiddling  with  his  computer  and  the 
telephone  next  to  it.  "If  you  want  to  be  an  international  reporter,  you '  ve 
gotta  know  how  to  work  these  things."  he  said.  In  the  25  minutes  I  spent 
with  him,  he  was  unable  to  get  it  working.  I  guess  that  hasn't  always 
been  a  prerequisite. 

Having  read  a  while  ago  that  theNew  York  Times  has  been  suffering 
a  loss  of  readership,  I  asked  Friedman  if  this  was  problematic.  He  said 
it  was  not. 

"We're  the  great  beneficiary  of  the  dumbing  down  of  American 
journalism.  As  papers  got  dumber  and  dumber  with  bigger  pictures  and 
smaller  stories  and  less  foreign  news  and  less  serious  analysis  a  huge 
vacuum  was  created  for  anyone  who  wanted  serious  news...  and 
w«' ve  just  stepped  into  it."  Friedman  added  that  thcTimes '  circulation 
has  remained  flat,  but  that  prices  have  increased  three-fold.  I  guess 
they' re  going  for  a  higher-income  market— interesting.  I  should  have 
asked  him  if  he's  a  closet  elitist. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  the  Internet  would  mean  to  papers  like 
the  Times,  Friedman  spoke  about  an  era  of  more  customization,  of 
"tayloring"  to  individual  customers  and  of  the  great  benefits  of  the 
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Internet. 

"I  read  the  Hong  Kong  Standard  and  [the  Israeli  daily]  Ha'aretz 
every  night  before  I  go  to  bed  [on  the  Internet].  But  I'm  not  sure  I'd 
want  to  get  my  New  York  Times  that  way,"  he  said. 

I  wondered  why  the  New  York  Times  was  different  from  the 
Standard — not  that  I've  ever  read  the  Standard.  I  guess  it's  the  age- 
old  tradition  of  sitting  down  to  breakfast  with  a  whole  tree's  worth  of 
knowledge  (that's  information  plus  meaning,  as  Irshad  Manji  would 
argue).  Maybe  that's  what  Alan  Dershowitz  meant  when  he  said  that 
the  New  York  Times  is  the  modern-day  equivalent  of  the  Talmud. 

From  there,  the  conversation  shifted  to  globalization.  I  later  realized 
that  this  change  didn't  happen  by  accident.  Friedman  has  what  he  calls 
his  "framework,"  and  everything  in  it  has  to  do  with  globalization  and 
information.  He  sees  himself  as  a  tourist  with  an  attitude;  he  can  go 
anywhere  in  the  world,  whenever  he  wants.  His  only  obligation  is  to 
write  a  interesting  column  every  Monday  and  Thursday  about  what  he 
sees. 

"I've  gotta  have  a  framework,'"  he  says.  "My  predecessors  had 


the  Cold  War — it  really  shaped  the  whole  thing. . . 
my  framework  is  this  thing  we  call  'globalization.' 
That's  the  framework  through  which  I  cover  the 
world,  and  there' s  an  i  ntellectual  thread  that  runs 
through  all  my  columns  that's  reflected  in  that. 
What  I  tell  people  very  sincerely  is  that  I  may  be 
wrong  aboutglobalization,  its  power,  its  relevance. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  be  five  percent  wrong,  I'm 
going  to  be  1 00  per  cent  wrong.  Because  I '  ve  got 
a  framework...  and  either  it's  right — and  I'm 
always  building  it  and  adjusting  it,  reshaping  it — or 
I'mgoingtobe  100  percent  wrong.  I'mgoingfor 
thebigone-oh-oh." 

Friedman  talked  about  the  global  investment 
highway,  and  the  risk  of  universities  selling  out  to 
corporate  interests.  But  he  stressed  that  the  pres- 
sures of  globalization  affect  everyone  and  are  not 
controlledby  any  individual  country  or  company. 

"Basically,  you' ve  gotta  go  out  there  and  say 
'Okay,  we've  gotta  deal  with  this,  but  how  can  we 
do  this  in  such  a  way  that  preserves  as  much  of  our 
values,  our  culture,  and  our  institutions  as  wc 
possibly  can?'" 

But  he  seemed  to  contradict  himself  with  his 
next  observation.  "Globalization  is  so  much  Ameri- 
canization. It  wears  Mickey  Mouse  ears  and  it 
drinks  Coke,  and  it  eats  Big  Macs  and  it  works  on 
an  IBM  computer  with  Windows95,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  his  IBM  laptop  running  Windows  3.1 . 

"It's  not  Canadianism.  It's  not 
Indonesdianism.  And  that's  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  because  it  will  create  a  backlash.  Look  at 
what  Iran  calls  the  United  States  these  days.  They 
'  don't  call  us  'the  Great  Satan.'  They  call  us  'the 
capital  of  global  arrogance.'  But  that's  what  the 
Japanese  call  us,  that's  what  the  French  call  us,  that's  what  the 
Russians  call  us. ...  if  you  don' t  manage  that  right,  people  will  just  want 
to  irritate  you,  just  like  that  would  any  arrogant  or  overbearing  person. 
The  solution  is  to  think  about  how  to  democratize  globalization. . .  how 
to  make  people  have  a  sense  that  they  own  it,  that  they're  not  going 
to  be  steamrollered  by  it." 

The  incredible  thing  about  Friedman  is  that  his  career  ha!>  been  so 
remarkable:  he  has  an  amazing  database  of  experiences  in  his  head  to 
draw  upon.  He  can  talk  about  the  boardwalk  in  Qatar,  the  Mrs.  Fields' 
Cookies  at  the  airport  in  Jakarta  and  his  favourite  area  of  France, 
without  realizing  the  subtle  absurdities  of  it  all.  The  photographer  that 
came  with  me  said  that  Friedman  was  so  captivating,  she  forgot  that  she 
was  there  to  take  pictures. 

Friedman's  ability  to  mix  fascinating  content  and  an  engaging  style 
has  no  doubt  helped  him  get  where  he  is.  But  he' s  also  not  afraid  to  state 
his  opinions  and  stick  to  his  guns. 

"Ihavea  very  simple  rule  of  journalism,"  he  concluded.  "If  you  come 
empty,  you  leave  empty.  You've  gotta  come  with  a  point  of  view." 
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Everyone  is  always  talking  about  a 
white  Ciiristmas,  but  in  today 's  age 
of  eco-friendly  consciousness, 
wouldn't  a  green  Christmas  be 
great? 

It's  time  to  deck  the  halls  and 
stuff  our  stockings  with  things  that 
don' t  harm  the  earth.  After  hours  of 
treading  Toronto' s  downtown  pave- 
ment, I  think  that  I've  managed  to 
come  up  with  a  long  enough  Christ- 
mas list  to  suit  everyone's  budget 
and  taste.  Ia/woi;restricted  myself 
to  guidelines  of  Gaia  green,  but  I 
have  listed  a  few  alternatives  to 
traditional  Christmas  celebrations 
as  well.  (There  just  isn't  enough 
granola and  recycled  garbage  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  yei.) 

The  best  area  for  conscious 
Christmas  shopping  is  definitely  the 
Annex,  where  I  began  my  research. 
"Actually  Made  by  Humans  in 
Canada"  is  the  slogan  for  a  not-so- 
traditional  version  of  the  classic  bar 
of  soap.  AtThe  Outer  Layer  (406 
Bloor  Street  West),  you  can  choose 
from  30 different  vegetable-based, 
non-packaged  soaps,  priced  from 
$1.10  to  $1.40  per  ounce.  Crea- 
tively named  and  brightly  coloured, 
you  can  select  "Lime  Margarita" 
for  your  boss  (who  needs  one),  or 
"Lapis,"  which  comes  with  a  real 
gold  leaf,  if  you  can't  afford  real 
gold  on  a  student  budget. 

Next  door  at  Grassroots  (408 
Bloor  Street  West  and  also  at  9620 
Yonge  Street),  you  can  find  every- 
thing green  from  hempjoumals  ($2.50 
10  $9.95)  to  solar  powered  radios 
($39.95).  They  also  have  clothes  and 
towels,  made  of  hemp  or  unbleached, 
undyed  cotton  fabrics,  as  well  as 
water  and  shower  filtration  systems 
(ifOSAP  has  been  especially  kind  to 
you  this  year).  Check  out  the  biode- 
gradable plastic  pens  imported  from 
Vancouver;  I  picked  one  up  for  the 
nice  price  of  $1.39. 

If  you're  interested  in  giving  the 
gift  of  information  this  holiday  sea- 


son, literature  on  how  to  make  the  world  (and 
yourself)  a  little  greener  truly  abounds  on  the  book- 
shelves. There  are  three  great  bookshops  next  door 
to  each  other  on  Bloor  Streetthat  all  offer  the  best  in 
natural  and  spiritual  healing.  Seekers  Books  (509 
Bloor  Street  West)  offers  a  new  and  used  collection 
of  excellent  books  for  healing  all  of  our  minds,  bodies 
and  souls.  Upstairs  at  Healing  Books  (509  Bloor 
Street  West,  I"'  Floor),  you'll  find  more  new  and 
used  books  specializing  in  natural  and  alternative 
medicine.  You  can  also  stop  for  lunch  at  their  very 
green  vegetarian  cafe  (may  as  we'l  go  all  the  way  I). 
The  Eternal  Moment  Bookstore  (497  Bloor 
Street  West),  located  next  door,  has  even  more 
books  to  help  your  family  and  friends  go  green  this 
Christmas,  and  maybe  even  recapture  the  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  Christmas  past! 

Walking  the  block  to  Harbord  Street  is  a  great 
idea,  and  there  are  two  great  shops  to  help  you  out 
with  the  green  womyn  in  your  life.  Indigo  Stories: 
of  womyn  &  cloth,  (8 1  Harbord  Street),  offers  a 
socially  friendly  approach  to  shopping  with  The 
Klianga  Project.  So  how  about  going  Khanga  this 
Christmas?  Or  at  least,  how  about  buying  a  Khanga 
cloth  (all  selections  $30)  for  the  fashion-,  or  politi- 
cally- conscious  womyn  in  your  life?  The  Khanga 


is  a  bordered  piece  of  cloth,  worn  wrapped  as  a 
shawl  or  used  to  carry  babies,  created  by  a  group 
effort  of  womyn  in  Canada,  Nigeria  and  Tanzania. 
The  cloths  are  made  of  beautifully  coloured  pat- 
terns, with  borders,  incorporating  written  expres- 
sions; it's  the  most  thoughtful  gift  under  the  tree. 

Ifneithera  green  Christmas  nor  a  Khanga  Christ- 
mas is  what  you're  looking  for,  check  out  Wonder 
Works  (79  A  Harbord  Street).  There  you'  II  find  gi  ft 
ideas  for  altemati  ve  Christmas  celebrations,  such  as 
"Happy  Winter  Solstice"  cards,  Hanukkah  menorahs 
as  well  as  books  about  the  newly-created  African- 
American  holiday,  Kwanzaa.  Kwanzaa  is  based  on 
the  seven  principles  of  unity,  self-determination, 
collective  work  and  responsibility,  cooperative  eco- 
nomics, purpose,  creativity  and  faith. 

As  well,  while  many  of  us  like  to  celebrate  the 
New  Year,  there  are  even  alternatives  to  the  1998 
calendar  available.  They  have  a  unique  13-month 
I  unar  calendar,  as  wel  I  as  several  varieties  of  womyn '  s 
daybooks  inspired  by  the  moon,  ranging  in  price  from 
$11.95  to  $29.50.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  selection 
of  handmade  in  Canada  goddess  jewelry,  figures, 
and  candleholders,forallofthe  womyn  and  lovers  of 
womyn  on  your  list.  While  not  specifically  green, 
these  items  may  help  to  renew  the  spirituality  of  this 


time  of  year,  something  that  still 
exists  beyond  the commercialismof 
our  city  streets. 

I  traveled  to  Yonge  Street  and 
went  as  far  as  the  Eaton  Centre,  at 
which  point  I  had  to  give  up  my 
search  for  green ;  the  greenest  thi  ngs 
that  I  could  find  were  the  TD  Bank 
Machines. 

My  quest  wasn't  all  for  nothing 
though,  as  I  did  find  something  to  ask 
Santa  for  myself.  Instead  of  the 
Land  Rover  that  I  had  originally 
requested,  I  'greened'  down  my 
four-wheel  choice.  Lose  the  petrol, 
engine  and  three  zeros  off  the  price, 
and  what  do  you  get?Off-road  roller- 
blades,  with  the  biggest  wheels  this 
side  of  my  dreamy  4x4 !  It '  s  true  and 
it'snew,for$599to$699(although 
I  heard  they  may  be  going  on  sale  in 
time  for  Christmas)  you  can  either 
buy  a  pair  for  the  big  cheese  on  your 
list,  orelse  put  them  on  your  own  list 
like  I  did. Equilibrium,  (360  Yonge 
Street)  also  has  a  selection  of  regu- 
lar eco-friendly  rol  lertilades  ($  1 29  to 
$299),  skateboards  and  snowboards. 

Some  of  the  greenest  products 
that  I  could  find  this  year  are  made 
of  hemp.  Healthy  to  eat,  natural  to 
heal,  hemp  can  be  made  into  paper, 
fiber,  and  energy-efficient  fuel,  re- 
versing global  warming  as  it  u.ses 
CO,  when  grown.  You  can  find  a 
great  selection  of  hemp  products  at 
theToronto  Hemp  Company(667 
Yonge  Street).  They  have  hemp 
pouches,  wallets,  backpacks  ($5  to 
$85)  for  everyone  on  your  list  to 
carry  thei  r  new  hemp  bath  and  beauty 
products,  and  hemp  snacks. 
Hempburger,  cookie,  and  hotcake 
mixes  cost  $10,  or  for  the  same 
price,  you  can  buy  hemp  bicycle 
lubricant!  If ,  like  me,  you  think  it's 
a  good  idea  to  educate  your  family 
and  friends  this  holiday  season,  then 
you  can  choose  from  a  wide  variety 
of  books  and  videos  about  hemp's 
uses  and  unfortunate  abuses.  Hey, 
why  not  have  a  hemp  holiday  this 
year? 


SAC  Health  Plan  Update 

-ACCIDENT   AND   SICKNESS   INSURANCE  PLAN- 


TS 


SAC  OFFICE  LOCATIONS 

DOWNTOWN 

12  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S3J9  tel  (416)978-4911 

SCARBOROUGH 

1  265  Military  Trail,  R3006,  Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIC  1A4   tel  {416)287-7615 

MISSISSAUGA 

3359  Mississauga  Road,  Mississauga,  Ontario 
L5L1C6  tel(905)828-5494 


AFFECTED  STUDENTS 

If  you  are  a  Full-Time  (4  or  more  credits)  Undergrad  at  U  of  T,  tfiis  information 
pertains  to  you. 

REFUND  CHEQUES 

All  students  tfiaf  opted-out  of  ffie  Healtfi  Plan  between  September  22nd  and 
October  1  7\U,  1  997  can  pick  up  tfieir  refund  cheques  from  tfie  SAC  offices 
until  December  1  1  th.  If  you  are  unable  to  pick-up  your  cheque  before  the  1 1  th, 
it  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

GOLD  HEALTH  CARD 

For  all  students  who  chose  not  to  opt-out  of  the  health  plan,  your  personalized 
SAC  health  card  is  now  activated. 

For  all  1  st  year  students  and  any  other  students  who  are  new  to  the  plan,  your 
cards  will  be  available  in  January. 

Returning  students  who  have  not  yet  picked  up  their  card,  can  do  so  at  their 
respective  SAC  office. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 

Any  prescriptions  bought  and  paid  for  on  or  after  September  1 ,  1 997  can  be 
reimbursed  by  using  the  claim  forms  which  are  available  at  SAC. 


★★★*★★ 


After  years  of  staggering  along 
with  satiric  arthritis  and  lethargic 
ticket  sales,  the  new  Second  City 
is  striding  headstrong  into  the  next 
century. 

First  came  the  new  threads:  a 
spanking  new  mega  comedy  thea- 
tre implanted  right  in  the  heart  of 
Toronto's  tourist  nervous  system 
at  56  Blue  Jays  Way.  That's  just 
north  of  the  Skydome  and  south  of 
City  TV. 

"Queen  Street  is  still  Queen 
Street,  for  all  its  pop  culture  en- 
thusiasm, it's  still  the  creative 
area,"saidBill  Bobek,SC's  pub- 
licist, reflecting  on  the  comedy 
palladium's  big  move  from  the  old 
Firehall  on  Lombard  Street  (where 
it  started  and  stayed  25  years  ago) 
to  the  entertainment  district  last 
spring. 

As  Bobek  says,  the  new  SC 
will  be  closer  to  cool  central  and 
therefore  be  cool  as  well.  But 
Bobek  goes  too  far  in  making 
Blue  Jays  Way  synonomous  with 
Queen  Street.  The  Jay  ghetto  is 
by  no  means  Queen  Street  and  if 
it  is,  the  southern  portion  embod- 
ies the  worst  elements  of  Queen' s 
similar  spiral  into  aglobal  waste- 
land. 

But  it's  really  not  fair  to  be 
cynical  when  a  new  theatre  goes 
up  in  the  city,  no  matter  what 
al  lusions  are  lauded  by  its  promot- 
ers. Moreover,  SC  folks  have 
thrown  in  a  pair  of  funky  new 
collectivist  shades  to  match  the 
threads:  adoublingof  seat  spaces 
in  the  new  theatre,  half  the  price, 
plusasmallerexperimental  thea- 
tre space  open  for  artists  in  the 
city. 

All  this  is  pretty  good  news, 
especially  given  that  SC  was  in 
critical  condition.  Once  the  incu- 
bator for  a  decade's  worth  of 
comedy  monarchs,  the  institution 
became  known  as  Toronto's  din- 
ner theatre  capitol,  churning  out 
lousy  punch  lines  that  never 
seemed  to  equal  the  satiric  synergy 
of  the  first  wave  SC  alumni:  John 
Candy,  Eugene  Levy,  Catherine 
O'Hara,  Martin  Short  and  Mike 
Myers. 

After  they  departed  from  SC 
and  after  SCTV  went  of  f  the  ai  r  i  n 
1 984,  the  institution  grew,  sport- 
ing an  expanded  educational/train- 
ing mandate.  But  the  stomach- 
contracting  laughs  were  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Another  generation  emerged, 
weaned  and  fashioned  by 


recessionary  blahs  who  ordered 
their  laughs  cooked  to  a  crisp,  or 
even  black.  So  medium-rare  jest- 
ers, such  as  joking  juntas  Satur- 
day Night  Live,  exited  backstage 
while  bleaker  works  of  art  like/« 
Living  Color,  Kids  in  the  Hall, 
and  This  Hour  Has  22  Minutes 
coasted  onto  centre  stage. 

This  situation  was  no  laughing 
matter,  says  SC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Andrew  Alexander.  Alexan- 
der was  around  in  1973  to  oversee 
the  establishment  of  SC,  helped 
launch  the  dynasty  TV  series, 
watched  it  fold,  started  training 
workshops,  and  now  takes  on  the 
role  of  mega-boss  of  the  comedy 
superstore. 

"There  is  a  perception  that  any- 
thing over  25  is  bad,"  he  said, 
looking  out  over  the  view  of  the 
city  from  his  plush  new  SC  office. 
"One  of  the  reasons  we  moved  is 
the  perception  that  you  had  to 
have  roast  beef  with  mom  and 
dad  to  come  here." 

B  ut  he  poi  nts  to  the  sati  ric  pace- 
maker sunk  into  the  fading  laugh 
lines  of  SC.  For  starters,  there' s  a 
lot  of  young,  spunky  talent  picked 
up  just  over  the  last  year  or  so: 
Marc  Hickox,  the  spring  chicken 
from  Toronto  who  auditioned  last 
year,  got  into  the  touringcompany 
and  quickly  made  his  way  onto  the 
main  stage.  There  are  also  faint 
signs  of  a  more  di  verse  composi- 
tion. Both  Jerry  Minor  and  Angela 
Shelton,  young  actors  of  colour 


from  the  Detroit  Second  City,  re- 
cently moved  north  to  work  with 
Toronto's  group. 

But  the  presence  of  younger 
faces  does  not  mean  off-with- 
the-heads  of  an  old  fart  nucleus, 
says  Bobek.  He  explains  that  SC 
productions  have  always  been 
recharged  by  new  talent. 

Bobek  himself  was  deeply  im- 
mersed, if  not  deep  fried  in  the 
finicky  youth  cultural  appetites  as 
a  MuchMusic  publicist  for  10 
years.  When  asked  how  promot- 
ing tunes  differs  from  hustling  ha 
ha's,  he  says  very  little  except  the 
obvious.  The  demand  of  measur- 
ing youth  quakes  as  a  job  require- 
ment and  peaking  on  the  glee  of 
creative  discovery  as  a  soul  sus- 
tenant  are  transmittable  elements 
in  both  types  of  publicity. 

Bobek  says  what' s  truly  novel 
about  the  new  SC  are  some  of  the 
neophytemoves.  Since  I995,the 
cast  paraded  a  new  theatrical  tech- 
nique, called  the  herald,  onto  the 
main  stage.  The  herald  under- 
scores a  show  with  a  unifying 
theme  and  recurring  characters — 
a  departure  from  traditional  revue 
style.  It's  the  same  technique  that 
allowed  Edmonton  acti  vi st/direc- 
tor  Sandra  Balcovske  to  carry  out 
her  vision  of  an  anti-establish- 
ment cabaret  with  the  production 
of  Tragically  OHIP.  The  show 
featured  squeegee  kids  and  fat 
cat  bourgeoisieon  parody.  Unfor- 
tunately,O/Z/P,  ahem,  sucked  big 
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time. 

But  funnier  endeavours  fol- 
lowed.La5/  Tango  showed  prom- 
ise of  wackier  glory  days.  Last 
Tango  may  have  catalysed  an 
impressive  buzz  among  the  To- 
ronto audience  to  entice  them  back 
for  their  maiden  revue  in  January 
1998. 

After  all,  one  can't  help  but 
want  the  laughs  palladium  to  be 
successful,  given  all  the  nice  addi- 
tives. There's  a  100-seat  experi- 
mental theatre  space — "The  Ti  m 
Sim's  Playhouse" — where  To- 
ronto and  SC  alumni  can  mount 
theirown  productions.  Again,  this 
is  an  encouraging  sign  that  SC  can 
splinter  the  formulaic  shtick  as  the 
Playhouse  opens  the  door  for 
sketch  comedy,  musical  revue, 
stand-up,  and  luring  fresh  talent 
from  the  city.  Alsoon  the  SC  good 
guy  accolades  is  the  Cross  Cul- 
tural Scholarship  Program  de- 
signed to  assist  people  of  colour. 

When  I  pester  him  about  an- 
other go  at  televising  SC  talent, 
Alexander  says,  "My  primary 
drive  now  is  the  theatres.  TV 
productions  take  a  fairly  major 
commitment.  To  your  readers,  we 
are  a  jug  of  beer,  and  10  bucks." 

So  if  the  comedy  monolith 
doesn' t  revi  sit  its  swanky  sponta- 
neity of  the  seventies,  it  will  re- 
main Toronto' s  comedy  conglom- 
erate, cast-off  and  re-jigged  so 
that  it  is  closer,  cheaper  and 
cleaner. 


They  are  out  there.  You  have 
seen  them.  Bright  yellowcovens 
advertising  personal  incompe- 
tence at  basic  skills.  The  For 
Dummies  series  thrives  on  a 
readership  that  is  doubtful  about 
handling  a  computer  program  or 
properiyplayingaroundofgoir 
Though  I  am  wary  of  Cocktail 
Parties  for  Dummies,  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  omen.  At  this  point  in 
time,  my  parties  consist  of  beer, 
the  couch  and  Beverly  Hills 
90210  reruns  (usually  one 
where  the  gang  throws  another 
monster  bash  and  everyone  who 
is  anyone  i  s  i  n  vited).  I  need  help 
and  fast.  Asa  last  resort  I  turned 
to  Jaymz  Bee  to  resolve  my 
crisis:  how  does  this  socially  in- 
competent U  of  T  student  make 
iike902  /0?The  solution  is  here. 
Cocktail  Parties  for  Dummies 
is  a  fun.  informative  and  wise 
book  on  everything  from  plan- 
ning to  personalizi  ng  your  party. 

Bee'sbook  may  getyou  some 
strange  stares  on  the  subway 
but  will  have  profoundly  posi- 
tive effects  on  your  party- 
power.  The  book  isdivided  into 
category  after  category  and  is 
user-friendly  for  both  large 
'need  to  rent  space'  events  or 
small  housewarmings;inother 
words,  it  takes  a  read-what- 
you-need  approach.  Learn  how 
to  handle  drunken  guests  with 
dignity  and  deal  with  party 
crashers  or  on  a  smaller  scale, 
how  to  arrange  furniture  and 
mix  a  proper  cocktail. 


So  what  does  acocktaii  party 
entail?  Bee  has  no  set  defini- 
tion; it  all  depends  on  the  size 
and  theme.  A  formal  cocktail 
party  should  not  ineludedinner 
of  any  kind  (si  mply  drinks  and 
hors  d'oeuvres),  it  should  have 
adefinitetimelimit(usually  5  to 
7  p.m.)  and  of  course,  plenty  of 
atmosphere. 

Bee  considers  everything  to 
be  equally  important:  the  venue 
is  as  crucial  as  the  lighting.  His 
mantra  is  "pay  attention  to  de- 
tail," as  doing  so  will  pay  off. 
Careful  consideration  of  space, 
food,  drinks,  bathrooms  and  mu- 
sic earns  big  brownie  poi  nts  with 
guests.  NoonelikesaDJ  playing 
Milli  Vanilli,  or  a  bartender  who 
tends  only  to  himself. 

Planning  means  perfection 
and  results  in  a  party  all  will 
remember.  A  major  considera- 
tion for  variation  and  perfection 
is  to  think  of  a  theme;  how  about 
a  Beach  Blanket  Bingo  or  a 
Rubik' s  Cube  Cuddle?  Bee  also 
incl  udes  recipes  for  finger  food 
appropriate  to  yourtheme,  help- 
ful websites  and  suggestions  for 
music.  Bee  details  all  the  impor- 
tant lou  nge  acts  and  how  to  best 
suityour  style  with  their  sound. 

This  book  runs  on  an  infalli- 
ble method  of  instruction.  Bee 
is  clear  and  detailed  in  his  opin- 
ions of  how  and  where  acock- 
tail  party  should  be  held  Cock- 
tail Parties  for  Dwnmies  is  a 
campy  yet  informative  read  to 
guide  you  towards  a  successful 
party. 


IT'S  ALL 
GREEK  TO  US' 


(but  it  certainly  was  a  lot  of  fun!) 


Thank-you  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  Greek  Fraternal 
Association  and  everyone  who 
organized,  worked  and  partici- 
pated during  Greek  Week  '97. 

A  total  of  $6,  750.00  was 
raised  for  men,  women  and 
children  living  with  HIV/AIDS. 


U  oi   T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 


****** 


The  Toronto  People  lyith  AIDS  Foundation  506-1400 

Dont  be  shy!  Give  us  a  try! 


****** 


IN  my  second  year  of  univer- 
sity I  took  a  very  basic  piiiloso- 
phy  class  to  fulfil  my  breadth 
requirements  whilestudying  fash- 
ion ( I  know  studying  and  fashion 
rarely  go  together  in  a  sentence). 
While  there  I  did  a  feminist  anti- 
porn  paper.  I'd  like  say  that  at  the 
time  1  was  deeply  into  Catherine 
MacKinnon  or  Andrea  Dworkin, 
but  I  can't.  I  had  read  the  Female 
Eunuch  (although  GermaineGreer 
was  never  much  of  a  porn  fighter) 
and  had  spent  the  better  part  of  a 
year  struggling  with  The  Second 
Sex. 

I  ended  up  writing  a  paper  on 
the  evils  of  porn  and  how  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  hatred  against 
women  and  that  breeds  misogyny 
in  young  men.  I  recall  that  I  got  an 
A  on  that  paper,  although  my  in- 
structor suggested  that  I  not  use 
feature  articles  from  the  Toronto 
Sun  as  primary  sources.  But  what 
struck  me  most  then,  and  what  1 
remember  now,  is  that  the  To- 
ronto Sun  article  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  most  young  men  learn 
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1/2  Block  E.  Of  Bathurst  Subway 

Movia  Listlnos  -  Friday.  Dec,  12-  Thureday  Cloc.16 

|6:45  The  Bio  Sleep  (PG) 

F9:35  LA.  Contirdential  (AA) 

|11:30  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  (AA) 

<^ 

g«tj  3:00  Canadian  Independent 

Dix  W  Film  Series 

6  45  The  Big  Sleep  (PG) 

9  35  L.A.  Contirdential  (AA) 

12:15  Private  Parts  (PG) 

Siyi  1:30    LA.  Confirdential  (AA) 
A>ecl4  4,10  &  7:00  The  Big  Sleep  (PG) 
9:45    The  End  Of  Violence  (PG) 

1*)B.  7:00  Let's  Get  Lost  (AA) 
Det--  ja  3:20    The  Big  Sleep  (PG) 

torn,  7:00    The  Edge  (AA) 
IX*.  16  9:20    The  Big  Sleep  (PG) 

W«d  7:00    Casablanca  (PG) 
IV*.  1 7  9:00    Ttie  Big  Sleep  (PG) 

•nww.  7:00    Ttte  Game  (AA) 
t>«c.  19  9:30    The  Big  Sleep  (PG) 
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about  sex  via  pom  vid- 
eos. I  was  sickened  by 
this  and  thought,  "That 
pretty  much  sums  up  why 
my  sex  life  is  so  terri- 
ble." 

But  as  much  as  I 
hate  to  admit  it,  even 
prudish  young  girls  like 
me  learned  what  they 
really  wanted  to  know 
about  sex  from  porn,  and 
I  don't  think  polite  soci- 
ety likes  to  acknowledge 
^^^jjdm  that.  Boys  will  be  boys 
^/l/j^  butgirlsaren'tsupposed 
to  look  at  nudie  pictures, 
much  less  get  hot  over  them. 

Likeeveryoneelse,  my  history 
with  porn  is  various,  wide  and 
often  troubling.  One  of  the  first 
times  I  was  confronted  with  sexual 
images  was  in  grade  five  when 
Dana  Forder  and  I  snuck  out  to  a 
treehouse  in  the  woods  behind  her 
house.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned 
we  were  looking  fora  new  hidea- 
way, with  the  intentionsof  starting 
a  gang  (at  least  for  the  two  of  us) 
and  we  wanted  a  secret  place  we 
could  meet.  That  the  treehouse 
was  in  plain  view  at  the  opening  of 
the  woods  did  nothing  to  discour- 
age us. 

It  was  acold,  grey  fall  day  when 
we  climbed  up  the  tree  into  the 
lean-to  that  was  resting  in  the  Y  of 
an  old  dead  tree.  It  smelled  in 
there,  of  forbidden  cigarettes  and 
dope(asmell  Icouldnotidentifyat 
the  time);  there  were  old  blankets 
and  sleeping  bags  lying  around, 
along  with  empty  beer  bottles. 
There  was  also  a  stack  of  girlie 
magazines  that  Dana  and  I  imme- 
diately focused  on;  magazines  like 
Cheri  oxOui,  not  quite  as  tame  as 
Playboy. 

Whereas  Playboy  featured 
beautiful  blondes  with  large 
upraised  breasts  and  soft-focus 
crotches,  these  magazines  had 
naked  women  doing  things  to  one 
another.  "That'sdisgusting,"Dana 
stated.  "Sick,"  I  proclaimed  in 
agreement.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  I  felt  sick  in  my 
stomach,  a  feeling  that  told  me  I 
was  seeing  something  bad,  or  at 
the  very  least  something  that  I 
shouldn't  be  seeing.  But,  I  also 
wanted  to  keep  on  looki  ng,  turning 
the  pages.  Both  of  us  outwardly 
reacted  the  way  we  knew  we 
were  supposed  to —  with  shock 
and  disgust.  But  I  didn't/eW  the 
way  I  was  supposed  to — I  was 
curious,  excited,  fascinated,  riv- 
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SIENA  SUiVTMER  MUSIC 
IHS'trrUl'E  (Florenw) 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts, 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamuslc.org. 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $1 9. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included 


eted  and  also  a  little  afraid. 

Dana  and  I  went  back  to  the 
treehouse  a  few  times  after  that 
but  the  magazines  were  gone.  We 
never  mentioned  that  they  were 
gone  but  we  never  stayed  there 
very  long  cither. 

That  afternoon  in  the  treehouse 
was  important  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 
I  have  to  admit  that 
I  am  thankful  my 
fi rst  exposure  to  i m- 
ages  of  pornography 
occurred  when  I  was 
with  a  girl  of  my  own 
age.  Had  it  been 
somethingforcedon 
me  by  a  bunch  of 
mean  boys,  or  even 
worse  by  an  older 
man,  I'm  certain  I 
would  have  been 
very  scared.  But  be- 
cause Dana  and  I 
found  these  images, 
there  was  a  safety  there.  We  both 
immediately  proclaimed  what  we 
were  seeing  to  be  bad,  because  we 
knew  that  was  supposed  to  be  our 


There  is 
something 
funny  about 

passages 
describing  a 
guy  with  a 
Dutt  plug 
surrounded 
by  velvet 
decor. 


the  time  we  needed  to  look  through 
the  magazines.  We  both  had  a  de- 
sire to  know. 

About  a  year  later  in  grade  six, 
a  classmate,  Jason,  decided  to 
bother  the  girls  during  recess  by 
reading  us  passages  from  a  porno 
book  calledy4//(/i  the  Family,  joy 

B  R  I  C  K  E  R  / 

VARsnAnd  when 
Jason  read  us  a 
paragraph  about  a 
woman  fucking 
herself  with  a  cu- 
cumber, I 
couldn't  help  but 
picture  Sally 
Struthers.  Per- 
haps that's  why  I 
begged  him  to 
stop. 

Somehow  during 
theday  I  managed 
to  get  my  hands 
on  the  book — it 
was  likely  through 
my  impossible  bossiness  and  a 
touch  of  condescension.  Every- 
one in  the  class  who  knew  about 
the  book  tried  to  get  their  hands  on 


reaction  but  we  also  both  took  all     it.  It  passed  quickly  from  desk  to 
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desk,  we  knew  we 
could  not  let  our 
teacher  Ms.  Sleeves 
get  it  or  we  would  all 
be  in  real  trouble.  By 
theendoftheday  ilsai 
in  my  desk,  and  I  as- 
sure everyone  in  a 
motherly  tone  that  I 
was  going  to  put  it  in 
the  nearest  garbage  so 
no  one  could  read  such  ip 
filth.  I  took  it  home  and  f 
hid  it  under  my  mat- 
tress for  years. 

The  All  in  the  Family  book  is 
perhaps  the  defining  moment  of 
consuming  porn.  Just  the  fact  that 
I  kept  the  book  is  interesting,  but 
that  I  kept  it  hidden  under  my 
mattress  and  brought  it  out  to  read 
when  everyone  had  either  gone  to 
bed  or  left  the  house  is  also  telling. 
I  loved  to  read  All  in  the  Family, 
although  at  the  age  of  1 2, 1  used  it 
more  as  an  educational ,  rather  than 
a  masturbation  tool.  It  was  truly 
bad  writing,  as  one  would  expect; 
the  situations  were  hilarious  and, 
in  retrospect,  really  quite  tame, 
not  to  mention  being 
so  incredibly  male  ^^a^^— i 
(the  main  female 
character  mastur- 
bated endlessly  with 
a  variety  of  objects 
but  never  once 
touched  herclit). 

And  it  was  prob- 
ably my  experience 
with  All  in  the  Fam- 
ily that  lead  to  my 
predilection  for  writ- 
ten pom.  I  like  to  read 
pom  because  it  plays 
on  the  imagination 
more  than  pictures  or 

videos  do.  I  like  the   

play  of  language  in 
pom  writing.  My  favourite  books 
right  now  are  a  series  called i5/acA: 
Lace,  a  line  of  books  out  of  England 
that  combine  Hariequin  style  with 
saucy  situation.  What  I  love  about 
these  books  is  the  way  they  com- 
bine traditional  romance  language 
and  style  with  dirty  words.  There  is 
something  funny  about  passages 
describing  a  guy  with  a  butt  plug 
surrounded  by  velvet  decor.  Or  for 
instance  the  following  passage: 

"...With  that,  she  slid  the  crotch 
of  her  knickers  to  one  side,  then 
opened  the  lips  of  her  sex  with  her 
fingers.  Bending  the  stem  of  the 
flower,  she  inserted  half  of  it  into 
her  vagina.  Her  pubic  lips  folded 
over  the  rest  of  the  stem  so  that  the 
bloom  itself  appeared  to  be  grow- 
ing from  between  her  thighs.  The 
crotch  of  her  knickers  held  it  in 
place. 

'Is  that  what  you  wanted?'  she 
asked  him,  her  finger  toying  deli- 
cately with  the  brightly  coloured 
petals. 

'Right  on,  baby,'  he  said,  his 
eyes  glued  on  her  thighs  and  his 
voice  falling  like  rain." 

It's  hysterical  I  must  admit  but 
it's  that  humour  in  porn  that  it  just 
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Boys  will 
be  boys  but 
girls  aren't 
supposed 
to  look  at 

nudie 
pictures, 
much  less 
get  hot  over 
them. 


soentenaining.  You  also  have  to 
be  pretty  creati  ve  to  come  up  with 
video  titles  likeMa/co/mXXJIf,On 
Golden  Blonde,  Hannah  Does 
Her  Si.'iiers,  Screw  the  Righi 
Thing  or  Position  Impossible. 

Now  one  might  ask,  how  did  I 
go  from  anti-porn  fashion  student 
to  pro-pom  Varsity  hack?  It  all 
comes  down  to  one  thing — senior 
thesis.  Inmyearly  feminisidaysl 
read  all  the  classics,  and  so  when 
I  was  reading  Kate  Millet's^Mtta/ 
Politics,  I  was  fascinated  with 
Millet's  interpretation  of  Henry 
Miller.  "Boy,"  I  thought  as  I  read 
hercritique,"thisguy 
is  bad! "  I  immedi- 
ately started  reading 
Miller.  "Boy,"  I 
thought  as  I  read 
Tropic  of  Cancer, 
"thisguywbad!  And 
fun!"  Essentially,  I 
started  to  look  at  pom. 
through  the  theories 
of  Catherine 
MacKinnon  and 
Andrea  Dworkin,  but 
once  I  started  seeing 
and  reading  porn,  I 
found  I  actually  quite 

  liked  it  and  I  felt  their 

criticisms  were 
meaningless  to  me. 

And  so  when  I  entered  my  final 
year  in  school  and  I  was  facing 
spending  an  entire  school  year 
working  on  one  very  long  paper  I 
knew  I  had  to  find  a  topic  that 
would  sustain  my  interest.  Hello 
pornography.  Of  course,  being  the 
intellectual  snob  that  I  was  at  the 
time,  the  paper  dealt  with  wom- 
en '  s  erotic  writing  i  n  the  context  of 
French  feminist  theory.  I  spent  a 
great  amount  of  time  readingerotic 
stories,  buying  collections  of  les- 
bian sex  writings  and  sitting  them 
on  my  bookshelf  in  between  vol- 
umes of  Luce  Irigaray  and  Helene 
Cixous.  And  I  will  readily  admit 
that  I  got  quite  a  thrill  in  going  to 
meet  with  my  thesis  advisor  with  a 
copy  of  Bad  Altitudes  tucked  un- 
der my  arm.  But  in  essence  I  was 
being  a  hypocrite.  I  wasn't  willing 
to  just  come  out  and  say  that  I  liked 
to  look  at  porn;  instead  I  was 
hiding  behind  the  guise  of  academ- 
ics. Well,  I  can't  use  that  excuse 
anymore  and  I  have  just  recently 
been  able  to  admit  that  I  like  porn 
for  what  it  is — sex  images.  And  I 
don't  think  that's  all  that  bad.  At 
least  I  still  do  a  lot  of  reading. 
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qonna  take  l|ou  niqnGP... 
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TIHI^GS  to  do  in  Toronto  when  you '  re  a  touring 
musician:  Get  off  the  bus.  Haul  your  stuff  into 
the  club.  Do  an  interview.  Sound-checic.  Do 
another  interview.  Have  a  bite  to  eat.  Do  another 
interview.  Put  in  your  60  minutes  on-stage.  Raid  the 
bacicstage  catering  spread  (if  there's  anything  left). 
Haul  yourcrap  out  of  the  club.  Go  to  the  hotel.  Catch 
five  free  preview  minutes  of  some  skin  flick  on  pay- 
per-view.  Fall  asleep.  Wake  up.  Drive  to  another 
city.  Repeat. 

Or  if  you're  lucky,  you  may  get  an  hour  or  two  to 
check  out  some  local  attractions  like,  say,  the  world' s 
tallest  free-standing  tourist  trap.  And  if  you're  Jason 
Pierce  of  Spiritualized,  you  can  use  the  opportunity  to 
set  a  world  record. 

On  Nov.  26,  the  divine  sounds  of  Spiritualized 
moved  a  little  bit  closer  to  heaven.  With  his  record 
company  picking  up  the  $6,000  rental  fee.  Pierce  and 
his  five  assistants  quarantined  the  CN  Tower's 
Horizons  bar — situated  1 14  stories  above  the  ground — 
and  handed  out  doses  of  musical  medication  to  the 
select  few  carrying  valid  prescriptions  (i.e.,  the  200 
or  so  press  and  industry  folk  sporting  laminates). 

The  "Highest  Show  on  Earth"  was  set  to  begin  at 
5: 1 5  p.m.,  with  the  hope  that  the  brilliant  orange  and 
red  hues  of  the  sunset  would  provide  a  striking 
natural  backdrop  for  Spiritualized' s  technicolor  noise. 
Of  course,  come  show-time,  the  sky  was  grey.  But 
in  a  way,  the  dark,  cloudy  ambiance  seemed  more 
appropriate — if  there' s  a  weather  condition  that  best 
suits  Spiritualized,  it's  athunderstorm. 

The  storm  never  happened — unless  you  consider 
the  one  that  erupted  on-stage.  The  back  wall  of  the 
room  was  no  more  than  1 5  feet  away  from  the  stage, 
but  even  when  playing  a  space  one-tenth  the  size  of 
their  usual  venues.  Spiritualized  refused  to  make  its 
sound  more  intimate.  And  with  downtown  Toronto 
flickering  in  the  background,  the  band  was  graced 
with  the  biggest  light  show  it  could  ever  hope  to 
receive. 

Pierce  and  crew  shot  through  an  hour-plus  set,  and 
afterthemind-melting20-minutecloser,"CopShoot 
Cop,"  everyone  in  attendance  came  back  down  to 
earth  pleased  with  the  knowledge  that  they  bore 
witness  to  a  record-breaking  event. 

Everyone  but  Pierce,  that  is. 

"So  it  was  the  highest  show  on  earth?"  he  queries 
the  next  day  while  chilling  out  at  his  record  label's 
downtown  headquarters.  "Wild !  I  didn't  know  that. 
I  actual  ly  thought  Windows  on  the  Worid  [the  night- 
club located  on  the  107th  floor  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  New  York]  was  higher.  We  didn't 
do  the  CN  Tower  for  that  reason — I  don' t  really  like 
heights,  actually." 

That  would  explain  why  Pierce  kept  his  eyes 


closed  throughout  the  entire  performance. 

"I  took  a  look  out  the  window,"  he  chuckles  in 
defense,  "I  was  checki  ng  it  out  earlier  in  the  day.  We 
wanted  to  play  on  the  glass  floor,  actually.  But  it' s  not 
placed  anywhere  where  you  get  an  idea  of  scale.  If 
you  look  down,  you  need  a  car,  or  something  that' s 
recognizable  as  being  fit  for  a  human,  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  scale.  The  window  looks  down  onto  nothi  ng, 
so  it  actually  looks  two  dimensional,  it 
looks  very  flat. 

"I  could  feel  [the  Tower]  moving 
during  the  show,"  he  continues,  vis 
ibly  awestruck  by  the  experience. 
"Did  you  feel  it  move?  It  was 
moving  about  a  foot  in  either  di- 
rection. The  show  was  great,  I 
loved  it.  It  could  have  been  so 
bad.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it 
unless  we  did  what  we  did 
last  night.  1  think  we 
realized  when  we 
checked  the  sound 
in  the  afternoon 
that  if  we 
weren't 
careful, 
w  e 
could 
turn 
into  a 
bad 
lounge 
band. 
Imagineifit 
didn't  sound 
good — then  you' vejust  got 
a  band  in  the  comer  mak- 
ing a  racket.  We  had  to 
put  a  lot  of  energy  into  it 
to  make  sure  it  worked. 
And  it  did,  and  it  was 
like  something  else. 
Even  the  presi- 
dent   of  the 
Tower  was 
blown  away." 

Pierce  has 
been  blowing 
minds  for  over 
12  years  now 
(first  with  legen- 
dary garage 
psych-sters  The 
Spacemen  3  and 
for  the  past 
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seven  years  in  Spiritualized),  but  he  still  goes  out  of 
his  way  tocon  vert  wayward  souls  into  true  believers. 

Though  his  numerous  experiences  with  chemical 
substances  have  led  many  to  think  Pierce  was  born 
with  a  burnt  spoon  in  his  mouth,  music  has  always 
been  his  most  precious  drug;  for  Pierce,  Spiritualized 
records  must  rise  above  all  others,  both  sonically  and 
visually.  That's  why  he  spent  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  package  1995's  Pure  Phase  in  a 
special  glow-in-the-dark  case.  And  it's 
why  he  took  two  years  to  mix  his  latest 
masterpiecz  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  we 
are  floating  in  space,  not  stopping  until 
ts  mixture  of  teary-eyed  gospel,  explo- 
sive avant-jazz  noise,  orchestral  gran- 
deur and  blissed-out  pop  narcotica 
sounded  completely  unified  and 
organic. 

"It  was  actually  the 
opposite  of  Pure 
Phase,"  Pierce  says 
ofhis  newest  baby, 
"in  that  it  uses  a 
standard  vo- 
cabulary of 
sound.  On 
the  last  al- 
bum, it  was 
like  using 
glocken- 
spiels 
against  tu- 
bas against 
bass  har- 
monicas— it  was 
like  putting  together 
sounds  that  didn't  nec- 
essarily sit  next  to  each 
other.  But  it's  normal  for 
pop  music  to  have  back- 
ing singers,  strings,  a  horn 
section  and  then  a  rock  n' 
roll  band — it's  like 
Elvis  In  Memphis, 
it's  Captain 
Beefheart  on  Clear 
it's  Sly  and  the 
Family  Stone's 
There's   A  Riot 
Gain'  On.  But  we 
didn't  want  to  do  a 
regular  session.  We 
wanted  to  make 
something  that  was 
as  unique  as  those 
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records,  but  I  didn't  want  to  make  the  same  records." 

True  to  his  word.  Pierce  has  made  a  record  like  no 
other.  Think  ofi.aJ/e'^a/i  J Ce«r/e/)!?/i  as  minimalism 
taken  to  the  maximal  level,  as  the  album  easily  lends 
itself  to  symphonic  adaptation  while  staying  true  to 
Pierce's  roots  in  the  Stooges/Velvets  school  of" 
regressive  noise-rock.  And  though  Pierce's  vision 
for  Spiritualized  continues  to  expand,  he  steadfastly 
refuses  to  let  go  of  the  second  half  of  that  equation. 

"It's  not  written  like  a  symphony,"  he  says  of  the 
songs,  "so  the  oboe  part  doesn '  t  have  to  be  played  on 
oboe,  the  flute  part  doesn't  have  to  be  played  on 
flute...  the  songs  work  a  capella. 

"Just  before  1  came  here  1  did  a  show  with  the 
London  Chamber  Orchestra.  You  can  set  those 
things  up  as  special  events,  but  I  don't  really  want  to 
do  that  all  the  time.  I  don' t  want  to  tour  with  that  kind 
of  production,  because  it's  more  like  doing  acabaret. 
I  think  the  show  we  did  at  Albert  Hall  [in  London] 
cost  a  lot  more  than  the  CN  Tower  show,  because 
we  had  to  hire  a  gospel  choir,  strings  and  horn 
players — the  Albert  Hall  is  impossible  to  do  and 
make  money,  unless  you  put  ticket  prices  at  an 
astronomical  figure. 

"And  once  you  start  bringing  in  string  players,  then 
you  have  to  have  sheet  music,  and  you  have  to  do  the 
songs  a  set  length — it  becomes  cabaret.  It's  great  as 
a  one-off  thing,  but  to  do  that  every  night,  where 
everything's  got  to  bey(«;  right...  you  wouldn't  get 
anything  from  doing  those  shows.  I  don' t  ever  want 
to  lose  what  the  six  of  us  are  doing — we  always 
come  back  to  being  a  rock  and  roll  band." 

Spiritualized  may  very  well  be  just  a  rock  n'  roll 
band,  but  one  thing  Pierce  will  never  be  is  a  rock  n' 
roll  star — especially  if  he  can  help  it.  Though  the 
always  nosy  British  press  continues  to  throw  volleys 
into  his  court  (particularly  after  ex-girlfriend/ 
Spiritualized  keyboardist  Kate  Radley  began  ro- 
mancing Richard  Ashcroft  of  the  Verve),  Pierce 
refuses  to  enter  the  game. 

"[Bands]  exist  to  provide  good  music — that  the 
press  asks  musicians  for  their  opinions  on  every- 
thing is  kind  of  ludicrous,  isn't  it?  That's  just  the 
whole  media/selling  part  of  it.  That' s  why  there' s  all 
the  personalities  and  fashion  and  smiling  posters. 
That  whole  side  exists  because  the  music  isn' t  good 
enough  to  carry  itself 

"We  did  shows  with  Oasis,  and  I  was  kind  of 
surprised  by  the  crowds,  at  how  young  they  were. 
They  all  had  the  'We  Love  You  Liam'  posters.  I 
wasn't  expecting  that  because  they  talk  it  up  in 
England,  kindof  like,  'We' re  the  greatest  rock  n'  roll 
band.'  But  you  imagine  a  truly  great  rock  and  roll 
band  would  play  to  a  cross  section  of  people.  Their 
audience  was  all  14  yearold  gids." 
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King  Cobb  Steelie 

Junior  Relaxer  (EM !) 
A  groove  album  of  the  high- 
est order,  Junior  Relaxer'xs 
KCS's  masterwork.  They 
continue  to  mine  a  knack  for 
matching  a  sophisticated 
musical  approach  with  co- 
gent lyrics,  and  getting  Guy 
Fixsen  to  produce  was  a  wise 
move. 

Flying  Saucer  Attacic 

New  Lands  (Drag  City) 
The  pastoral  quality  of  previ- 
ous FSA  albums  has  given 
way  to  a  window-rattling 
viscerality— most  of  these 
songs  sound  like  they  were 
recorded  inside  a  blast  fur- 
nace. 

Helmet 

aftertaste  [Mexsco'pB) 
Yes,  5eflyhad  its  moments, 
but  it  was  time  for  the  art- 
metal  gods  to  refocus.  The 
result  is  45  minutes  of  un- 
flinching aggression— notto 
mention  the  fact  that  Helmet 
are  current  proprietors  of  the 
sweetest  guitar  tone  in  rock. 

laika 

Sounds  of  the  Satellites 
(Too  Pure) 
Laika's  second  is  even  bet- 
terthantheirfirst,  cementing 
the  pedigree  of  Guy  Fixsen 
and  Margaret  Fiedler  as  King 
and  Queen  of  space-pop. 
We  don't  deserve  Laika. 

Lionrock 

An  Instinct  for  Detection 
(Time  Bomb) 
Way  more  potent  and 
tongue-in-cheek  than  any- 
thing the  Chemical  Brothers 
can  conjure.  SX\cMn Instinct 
forDetection'miheoV  player 
when  your  next  party  starts 


Mouse  on  Mars 

AutodJtacker  (Too  Pure) 
Electronica's  equivalent  of 
They  Might  Be  Giants,  MOM 
continue  to  offer  this  impreg- 
nably  serious  genre  some 
much-needed  levity, 

.O.RANG 

Fields  and  Waves 
.O.RANG  is  the  late-90s  ver- 
sion of  Talk  Talk  (figuratively 
and  literally).  Fields  and 
Waves  comtjines  vaporous 
keyboards,  scraps  of  guitar 
noise,  exotic  instruments  and 
clever  beats  to  create  a  gor- 
geous, seamless  mosaic  of 
sound. 

dEUS 

In  a  Bar,  Under  the  Sea 
(Island) 
The  third  album  from  these 
idiosyncratic  Belgians  places 
them  somewhere  between 
Tom  Waits  and  Can  on  the 
musical  continuum,  sug- 
gesting the  former's  irrever- 
ence and  the  latter's  subtle 
virtuosity.  Hard  to  pigeon- 
hole but  easy  to  love. 

Skeleton  Key 

Fantastic  Spikes  Through 

Bailoon  (Capitol) 
This  band  is  already  a  cult 
legend  in  N.Y.,  and  with 
good  reason.  Two  drum- 
mers (one  on  a  traditional 
kit,  the  other  bashing  every- 
thing from  hubcaps  to  a  little 
red  wagon)  are  the  perfect 
foil  for  deliciously  loopy  gui- 
tar lines  and  rock-solid  pop 
sensibilities. 

Spring  Heel  Jack 

Busy,  Curious,  Thirsty 
(Island  Independent) 
As  if  this  year's  68  Million 
Shades  wasn't  explosive 
enough,  John  Coxon  and 
Ashley  Wales  also  gave  us 
Busy,  Curious,Thirsty,  a 
more  adventurous  outing. 
With  one  hand  Spring  Heel 
Jack  continue  to  monitorthe 
pulse  of  drum  'n'  bass  and 
with  the  other,  boldly  lead 
this  increasingly  stagnant 
movement  out  of  the  woods. 


Tired  of  deep  fried  and 
greasy  fast  food? 


serves  Great  Wraps 


fqfilled  in^irTntSfiSlusing  only  the  very  best  fresh  ingredients. 
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U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Valid  i 
receive  a  free  drink  with  any  Wrop  Orde 


328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1WS 

\iNr//           (north  east  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spodina) 
 r  iTel:  (416)  923-0323] 


Email:  iiilo@wraim)rs.coni 


Faxed  orders  accepted...  I 

Please  call  us  fifsl  and  then  (ax  your  order 


I  used  to  be  of  the  opinion  thai 
there  were  good  and  bad  years 
for  music.  But  this  year  I  realized 
there' s  a  certain  ignorance  in  that 
mindset:  to  suggest  that  one  year 
is  better  than  another  in  terms  of 
musical  output  really  means  that 
you  were  disappointed  by  the  yield 
of  your  favourite  bands.  How- 
ever, by  dwelling  on  the  perceived 
lacklustre  effort  of  a  small  group 
of  artists,  you  may  be  ignoring  the 
vibrant  work  of  newer  or  lower 
profile  artists.  Considering  the 
massive  amount  of  product  that 
appears  on  store  shelves  every 
year,  by  my  entirely  non-math- 
ematical estimations,  there  should 
be  the  same  volume  of  good  mu- 
sic produced  every  year.  This 
realization  becomes  especially 
comforting  as  many  of  our  fa- 
vourite artists  become  inconse- 
quential. 

That's  not  to  say  that  many 
established  artists  don't  still  have 
the  talent  to  amaze — Mike 
Watt's  Contemplating  the  En- 
gine Room  was  a  beautiful  and 
vital  work.  But  it's  even  more 
invigorating  to  hear  young  ren- 
egades— like  Rye  Coalition  on 
the  incendiary  Hee  Saw  Dhuh 
Khat — sounding  so  assured  this 
early  in  their  careers. 

The  lesson  is  that  no  matter 
how  much  you  know,  there's  al- 
ways more  good  music  that  you 
haven't  heard. 

7t9§  7gA8         l^AC. . . 

Everybody  in  the  world  ( 'cept  me 
it  seems)  was  utterly  devastated 
by  Princess  Diana's  death. 
Naturally  the  music  world  felt 
inclined  to  pay  its  tribute:  Elton 
John'smaudlinretoolingof  "Can- 
dle in  the  Wind"  made  it  the  big- 
gest single  ever,  and  even  Cana- 
da' s  o  wnLawrence  Gowan  took 
a  crack  at  a  Di  memorial.  (Gowan 
and  Di  go  way  back — a  couple  of 
years  ago,  she  reportedly  farted  in 
hisgeneral  direction.) 

Some  will  argue  that  it  hap- 
pened sooner,  but  1  contend  that 
1997  istheyearU2becameirrel- 
evant.  U2  have  always  had  the 
ambition  and  prominence  to  sub- 
vert the  mainstream  from  the  in- 
side, butPo/jwasn'texactly  ripped 


Most 
over-hyped 
albums  of  '97 


Ttie  Ctiemical  Brottiers:  You  may  not  have  tieard  of 
ttiem  but  trust  us,  ttiese  guys  are  going  to  be  big. 


out  of  the  Revolutionary '  s  Cook- 
book. The  tumescent  production 
(thanks  in  part  to  Howie  B.) 
couldn't  mask  the  complete  lack 
of  songcraft,  and  sent  many  fans 
scurrying  back  to  covet  their  Pas- 
sengers albums. 

Spiritualized  andRadiohead 
upped  the  ante  with  masterful 
albums  that  revitalized  this  crazy 
little  thing  called  rock.  Speaking 
of  epic  rock,  Soundgarden 
broke  up,  thankfully  doing  so  be- 
fore foundering  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

After  setting  mid-life  torpor  to 
music  on  last  year's  Mercury 
Falling,  Sting  took  the  next  logi- 
cal step:  he  collaborated  with  ace 
hip-hop  producerSean  "Puffy" 
Combs.  Mind  you.  Sling  was 
only  brought  into  the  fold  after  it 
became  obvious  to  ol'  Puff  that 
he  didn't  just  sample  "Every 
Breath  You  Take,"  he  covered 
it.  Puffy's  remix  of  "Roxanne" 
on  the  new  Police/Sting  compila- 
tion suggests  nothing  short  of 
Armageddon. 

Death  hasn '  t  di  mini  shedTupac 
Shakur's  artistry  one  bit.  He  re- 
leased R  U  Still  Down,  and  word 
has  it  he  left  enough  material  to 
release  new  albums  for  the  next 
10  years.  You  gotta  admire  that 
kind  of  planning. 

A  hit-and-miss  year  forSarah 
McLachlan.  Hit:  her  jiew  hair. 
Miss:  her  analgesic  new  album. 
Hit:  the  all-female  Lilith  Fair.  Miss: 
a  line-up  Ward  Cleaver  would 


approve  of.  Suggestions  for  next 
year:  Ani  DiFranco,  Seven  Year 
Bitch,  Sleater-Kinney,  Mary 
J.  Blige,  Tori  Amos,  Liz  Phair, 
Missy  Elliot. 

The  jazz  world  aired  a  collec- 
tive orgasm  at  the  release  of 
John  Coltrane's  long-awaited 
Complete  1961  Village  Van- 
guard Recordings;  ditto  for  the 
complete  Verve  recordings  of 
Bill  Evans.  Among  the  young 
lions,  Matthew  Shipp's  avant- 
jazz  reckoning  The  Flow  of  X 
surged  with  improvisalional  vig- 
our, while  Graham  Haynes' 
vaporous  To/If"*  of  the  21st  Cen- 
tury made  pointless  overtures  to 
electronica. 

The  world  of  electronica  was 
represented  in  the  mainstream 
press  in  1 997  by  the  over- weening 
Chemical  Brothers  and  the  blus- 
tering  antics  ofthe  Prodigy.  The 
true  magic,  though,  was  coming 
out  ofthe  home  studios  of  Mike 
Paradinas  (muSIQ),  Luke 
Vibert,  Aphex  Twin  and  Amon 
Tobin. 

And  t'lnally,  Michael 
Hutchence's  death  still  remains 
something  of  a  mystery.  Murder 
seems  unlikely,  but  suicide  is  an 
even  tougher  pill  toswallow.  What 
more  could  the  guy  have  wanted? 
A  more  beautiful  wife?  More 
money?  More  supermodels  to  ca- 
vort with?  More  adoring  fans? 
(Maybe. )  My  guess  is  he  watched 
In  the  Realm  of  the  Senses  one 
too  many  times. 


Cornershop 

When  I  Was  Born  For  The 
7th  time  (Luaka  Bop/Warner) 
The  Eastern  textures  and 
Tjinder  Singh's  sporadic  ex- 
cursions into  Punjabi  are 
plenty  exciting,  but  he 
trivializes  the  affair  with  his 
brittle  attempts  at  "funkiness." 
A  suggestion  to  Cornershop: 
say  'no'  to  Western  imperial- 
ism! 

Oasis 

Be  Here  Now  (Epic) 
Few  cover  bands  receive  as 
much  acclaim  as  these  scuzzy 
Brits.  Admittedly,  Noel 
Gallagher  can  write  some 
pretty  snappy  melodies,  but 
count  on  Liam's  overarching 
delivery  to  beat  them  into  sub- 
mission. 

Photek 

Modus  Operandi  (V\rg'\n) 
The  platitudes  for  Photek'sfirst 
full-length  album  were  nause- 
atingly  copious.  Modus  Oper 
andi  is  not  nearly  as  textured 
and  complex  as  critical  drool 
might  suggest.  Compared  to 
Plug  or  Boymerang,  this  ain't 
even  got  a  pulse. 

Portishead 

Portishead  (Polygram) 
Most  mainstream  rock  critics 
were  just  relieved  to  have  this 
somnolent  crew  back  to  lav 
ish  with  effusive  praise.  Beth 
Gibbons'  refusal  to  do  inter- 
views left  cohort  Geoff  Bar 
row  with  the  unenviable  task 
of  explaining  why  this 
sounded  so  much  like 
Dummy:  Part  2. 


Christmas/Holiday  Hours  1997-98 


The  track,  upper  gym  &  weight  machine  area  wilt  be  closed  for  maintenance  from  Dec.  19,  1997  -  Jan.  4,  1998  inclusive. 


DATE: 


SOUTH  WING: 


ATHLETIC  WING: 

'See  note  below 


POOL  HOURS: 


3i  ^ 


Saturday,  December  20  7am  ■  6pm 

Sunday,  December  21  -Im  ■  6pm 

Monday,  December  22  7am  -  6pm 

Tuesday,  December  23  7am  -  6pm 

Wednesday,  December  24  7am  -  6pm 

Thursday,  December  25  CLOSED 

Friday,  December  26  1 2  noon  -  5pm 

Saturday,  December  27  7am  -  9pm 

Sunday,  December  28  7am  -  9pm 

Monday,  December  29  7am  -  9pm 

Tuesday,  December  30  7am  -  9pm 

Wednesday,  December  31  7am  -  6pm 

Thursday,  January  1  CLOSED 

Friday,  January  2  7am  -  9pm 

Saturday,  January  3  7am  -  9pm 
Sunday,  January  4                   '  7am  -  9pm 


9am  -  5pm 
9am  -  5pm 
7am  -  5pm 
7am  -  5pm 
7am  -  5pm 
12  noon  -  4pm 
12  noon  -  4pm 
9am  -  8pm 
9am  -  8pm 
7am  -  8pm 
7am  -  8pm 
7am  -  5pm 
12  noon  ■ 
7am  -  8pm 
9am  -  8pm 
9am  -  8pm 


4pm 


11am  -5pm 
11am  ■  5pm 

7am  ■9am,  11am -5pm 
7am  •9am,  11am  -5pm 
7am  -9am,  11am  -5pm 
12  noon  •  4pm 

12  noon  -  4pm 
11am  -5pm 
11am  -5pm 

7am  -  9am,  11am  -  2pm,  4pm  -  8pm 

7am  -  9am,  11am  -  2pm,  4pm  -  8pm 

7am  -  9am,  11am  -5pm 

12  noon  -  4pm 

7am  -  9am,  1 1am  -  2pm,  4pm  -  8pm 

11am -5pm 

11am -5pm 


•  Administrative  offices  will  close  on  December  19  at  5pm  and  reopen  January  5, 1998  at  9am. 


'Athletics  Facilities  close  as  follows:  for  example;  Sat.  Dec.  20  Athletics  facilities  close  at  5pm;  members  have  until  6pm  to  shower  and  leave  the  building;  towels 
are  not  issued  after  5:30pm. 


Squash  reservations  may  be  made  by  calling  978-2452.  Bookings  for  December  25  &  26  may  be  made  after  7:30am  on  December  24,  and  for  January  1  &  2 
after  7:30am  on  December  31, 1997.  For  further  information  please  call  978-2452. 

^    NOTE:  Entry  and  exit  to  Athletics  is  by  way  of  the  main  entrance  only.  Guest  passes  are  available  at  the  Porters'  Desk  for  guests  of  members  at  $10.00  per  visit. 
See  separate  schedule  of  drop-in  fitness  classes  to  be  held  during  the  period  Dec.  20, 1997  -  Jan.  4, 1998. 

-^Jf^Xf^^i^  Sniv^SIyoftoEnto  ^flf^l^ 
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****** 


Ha 


e  vou  ever, been 

a 


aye  you  ever,D 
obsesse^yitn 

Did  you  ever  spend  days  in  anticipation  of  the  next  show,  the  next 
album,  the  next  CFN  Y  appearance?  Did  you  overanalyze  every  lyric  to 
every  song?  Did  you  memorize  every  mannerism  of  every  band  member 
inconcert?  Did  you  search  the  Internet,  night  after  night,  for  that  ultra- 
rare  photo  of  the  drummer  falling  off  the  stage?  Did  you  decide  that  your 
favourite  band  member  actually  spent  the  whole  of  their  concert  trying 
to  make  eye  contact  with  you  even  though  you  were  in  the  last  row? 

My  friend  Bianca  is  obsessed  with  Moist.  She  has  all  their  CDs,  she 
knows  every  lyric  by  heart,  she' s  been  to  almost  all  of  theirconcerts,  she 
keeps  all  sorts  of  weird  concert  paraphernalia  (like  the  lead  singer's 
water  bottle),  and  she  can  recite  interviews  verbatim.  She  can  dredge 


up  strange  facts  about  them  at  will. 

For  example,  she  knows  that  David  (the  singer)  used  to  date  one  of 
The  West  End  Girls  and  is  actually  featured  in  the  video  "Not  Like 
Kissing  You"  (he' s  kissing  her).  She  also  knows  that  Paul  (the  drummer) 
often  answers  for  Kevin  (the  keyboardist)  in  interviews  and  introduces 
him  with  a  rousing  rendition  of  "I'm^  Little  Teapot."  She  even  knows 
that  Mark's  (the  guitarist)  mother,  a  teacher,  used  to  sell  his  CDs  to  her 
students,  back  in  the  days  when  they  were  just  starting  out  (aaaaw...). 

Recently,  I  decided  to  bring  Bianca  to  a  meeting  with  her  obsession. 
It  may  not  have  been  the  best  idea  in  the  world  to  start  feeding  her 
addiction,  but  there  we  were  on  a  cold  Friday  afternoon,  standing  like 
idiots  in  their  hotel  lobby,  waiting  on  Jeff  and  Paul  for  the  interview  of 
a  lifetime.  Well,  her  lifetime  anyway. 

Nothing  ever  goes  as  planned  and  unfortunately,  due  to  a  last  minute 
switch,  we  ended  up  speaking  to  Kevin,  the  bold,  intrepid  and  aforemen- 
tioned keyboard  player  (the  one  who  was  often  introduced  as  a  teapot, 
in  case  you  missed  that  earlier).  Not  that  this  was  a  necessarily  a  bad 


thing;  just  inconvenient  since  it  killed  half  of  our  questions  straight  off 
and  since  he  was  the  one  band  member  about  whom  Bianca  knew  very 
little.  The  mystery  man,  if  you  will. 

Still,  it's  not  as  if  the  interview  was  a  total  washout.  For  example, 
did  you  know  that  Moist  formed  in  Vancouver,  a  scant  few  years  ago? 

"I  met  David  shortly  after  high  school  and  he  and  I  met  up  again  up 
in  Vancouver  and  started  working  together,"  says  Kevin.  "Mark  and 
Jeff  had  been  working  together  for  quite  a  few  years,  through  university. 
I'd  known  them  from  university  and  we  all  hooked  up  together  in 
Vancouver  and  began  writing,  and  shortly  thereafter  found  Paul  through 
a  mutual  friend.  We  tried  him  out,  liked  him. ..kept  him. ..and  that' show 
it  happened.  That's  kind  of  the  Reader's  Digest  version." 

If  you  know  anything  at  all  about  Moist,  then  you're  probably  aware 
of  their  meteoric  (or  otherwise)  rise  to  fame  on  the  back  of  the  single 
"Push."  The  video  for  that  song  (and,  in  fact,  all  of  their  other  songs) 
was,  and  still  is,  on  heavy  rotation  on  MuchMusic.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  Kevin  cited  for  Moist' s  overwhelmingly  young  audience. 


"When  we  first  broke  in 
Canada,  MuchMusic  was  instru- 
mental in  that  and  MuchMusic 
has  a  fairly  young  viewing  audi- 
ence, and  the  people  that  come  to 
concerts  and  are  willing  to  throw 
themselves  around  and  risk  life 
and  limb  in  the  pit  tend  to  be 
younger.  My  brother's  40  and 
the  one  time  he  tried  stage-diving 
at  one  of  our  concerts,  [kids  in  the 
crowd]  said  'I'm  not  touching 
anything  that  old.'" 

If  you've  ever  been  to  a  Moist 
concert,  there  are  a  few  things 
you'll  always  notice.  The  first  is 
that  the  audience,  as  I've  men- 
tioned earlier,  is  fairly  young.  The 
second  is  that  people  are  throwing 
weird  things  on  stage;  Moist  have 


been  struck  by  everything  from 
roses  to  feather  boas  to  socks.  In 
fact,  in  case  they  were  wonder- 
ing, it '  s  Bianca  who' s  been  throw- 
ing  the  socks.  And  I  don't  think 
r  m  going  to  explain  why. 

"Socks?"  Kevinexclaims.  "No, 
we  don't  get  a  lot  of  socks.  We 
don't  need  a  lot  of  socks.  We 
have  no  interest  in  socks.  None 
whatsoever." 

The  third  thing  that  you  might 
notice  is  that  the  live  show  is  a 
fairly  integral  part  of  the  Moist 
experience.  They've  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  write 
songs  with  the  stage  in  mind  (ac- 
tually, they  said  it  on  MuchMusic 
to  millions  of  viewers,  so  really, 
this  is  no  secret  to  anyone).  Thi  s  is 


not  so  surprising  considering  the 
fact  that  they've  toured  the  last 
album  six  times. 

"We've  done  a  fair  amount  of 
touring  this  time,  at  one  level," 
Kevin  remarks.  [When]  we  re- 
leased the  album,  people  already 
knew  who  we  were,  so  we  knew 
when  we  were  going  out  we  were 
going  to  have  people  at  the  ven- 
ues. 

"The  last  album,  we  started  in 
bars  where  no  one  was  there,  so 
it's  a  very  different  thing,"  he 
goes  on  to  say ,  "but,  at  some  point, 
you  get  drastically  sick  of  songs. 
Right  now,  there  are  some  songs 
that  I '  m  really  going  to  be  glad  to 
have  a  break  from." 

Which  prompts  the  natural 


question:  Oh  yeah?  Like  what? 

"Right  now,  specifically  there' s 
nothing  that's  really,  really  annoy- 
ing me  to  death." 

Hmmm... 

Moist  has  toured  all  over  the 
world  including  the  States  and  the 
UK.  Of  course.  Moist  often  play 
to  small  crowds  in  those  coun- 
tries, an  experience  that  Young, 
for  one,  really  enjoys. 

"Manchester  always  seemed 
to  be  a  really  good  spot  for  us  to 
play,"  Kevin  declares.  "We  were 
playing  a  small  club  and  there 
were  people  all  over  the  stage  and 
monitors  flying  all  overthe  place — 
we  kept  getting  pushed  further 
and  further  back  because  the 
crowd  kept  pushi  ng  to  get  on  stage. 


"Some  guy  came  up  and 
jumped  up  behind  me  and  started 
dancing  and  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
back  of  the  head,  slid  him  up  and 
down  my  keyboard  a  few  times, 
and  tossed  him  off  i  nto  the  crowd," 
he  reminisces  fondly,  "it  was  a  lot 
of  fun." 

Moist,  as  a  band,  seem  to  enjoy 
beingthatclosetotheirfans.  How- 
ever, earlier  in  their  career,  they 
were  forced  to  use  barricades  to 
protect  them  from  over-enthusi- 
astic fans. 

"We  used  to  hate  having  barri- 
cades," Kevin  reveals.  "On  some 
of  our  tours  on  our  first  album, 
when  we  started  to  do  much  bet- 
ter, more  people  started  showing 
up  at  shows,  perhaps  more  fanati- 


cal than  we  were  used  to." 

But  by  the  same  token,  a  lot  off 
their  fans — being  young,  hormo- 
nal, and  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
difficult  stage  in  life — are  a  little 
on  the  obsessive  side.  Kevin, 
however,  is  not  particularly  wor- 
ried about  this  trend. 

"Generally  our  fans  are  really 
decent.  They're  good  to  us  and 
don't  tend  to. ..frighten  us." 

Which  couldexplain  why  Moist 
think  it's  so  important  to  maintain 
a  dialogue  with  their  fans.  Then 
again,  says  /oung,  "We  figure 
that  talking  to  our  fans  keeps  our 
band  friendshipgoingbecause  we 
just  spend  that  little  extra  time 
without  each  other." 
Aaaaaaaaaaw. 


Gourmet  Taste 
at  Fast  Food  Prices. 


Fresh  Grilled 
Subs  &  Wraps. 
Home-Cut  Fries. 


Fresh  daked  Babels, 
Great  Sandwiches 
&  Gourmet  Coffee. 


Two  great  eateries  in  one  location. 

194  Ploor  St.  (across  from  the  stadium)  324-9154 


Now  get  10%  off  all  regular  menu  items  with  your  U  of  T  Student  Card 


★★**** 


★* 


Seven  years  ago,  North  Ameri- 
can film  audiences  were  mes- 
merized by  Drugstore  Cowboy, 
Gus  Van  Sant'sstark,  uncompro- 
mising looi<  at  junkie  lovers  doing 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  that  next 
tlx.  But  Neil  HagertyandJennit'er 
Hcremma  ol  Royal  Trux  saved 
theireight  bucks. They  didn't  need 
to  see  the  movie — they  were  liv- 
inj>  it. 

That  same  year,  the  duo  for- 
ever traumatized  the  American 
indie-underground  with7"H'iV;//i- 
jiniiives,  a  70  minute  aural  death- 
trip  down  the  syringe  that  made 
Van  Sant's  film  look  like  a  Disney 
product.  To  this  date,  the  record's 
speedballmixofHeremma'snon- 
sensical  ramblings,  Hagerty's 
shrapnel  blues  riffs  and  cheap 
synth  noise  is  virtually  impossible 
to  comprehend — even  the  drum 
machine  sounds  like  it' s  on  smack. 

But  like  a  car  crash  you  jusf 
can't  look  away  from.  Twin  In- 
finiiives  is  eerily  seductive.  And 
if  you  listen  long  enough,  you  can 
make  out  actual  songs— even  if 
the  notes  are  played  in  the  wrong 
order. 

"I  like  the  record,"  says  a 
reminscing  Heremma,  on  the 
phone  from  the  Trux's  Virginia 
compound.  "It  all  makes  perfect 
sense  to  me.  When  I  was  a  kid 
and  I  would  listen  to  certain 
things — like  the  Velvet  Under- 
ground orCanorevenA/eJc/Zeby 
Pi  nk  Floyd —  at  fi  rst  i  t  al  I  seemed 
a  little  strange,  but  now  it's  like  the 
purest  of  pure  pop.  It'sjustoneof 
those  things,  like  overtime,  it  just 
kind  of  grows  on  you." 

Withrw/H  Infinitives.  Hagerty 
and  Heremma' s  reputation  as  the 
king  and  queen  ol'  New  York 
decadence  was  carved  in  stone. 
And  in  typical  Trux  tashion,  the 
duo  has  spent  most  of  this  decade 
trying  to  bulldoze  the  monument. 

Both  Hagerty  and  Heremma 
kicked  the  habit  in  1 992,  and  the 


music  ol  Royal  Trux  sobered  up 
with  them.  By  the  time  Royal 
Trux  released  its  fourth  record, 
1 993 ' s  Cuts  and  Dogs,  the  band 
was  bowing  at  the  altars  of  Zep- 
pelin and  the  Stones  in  an  unironic 
outpouring  of  sincerity .  And  as  if 
to  spit  in  the  faces  of  indie  fans 
who  wanted  to  keep  Royal  Trux 
their  own  special  secret,  the  band 
signed  to  Virgin  Records  in  1995 
and  delivered  the  best  Stones  al- 
bum since  Sticky  Fingers  with 
Thank  You.  But  while  Royal  Trux 
has  long  abandoned  the  sewers  of 
New  York  for  the  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia, pure-bread  college  types 
refuse  to  let  go  of  the  junkie  mys- 
tique, as  if  they  still  want  to  vicari- 
ously liveoutlheirhedonic  fanta- 
sies through  the  band. 

"Yeah,  that's  just  one  more 
modern  marketing  tool  most  bad 
writers  just  can't  seem  to  get 
beyond,"  Heremma  huffs.  "So 
basically,  it' sourjoblocompletely 


demystify  any  kind  of  thing  that 
could  be  idolized  orgloritled  in  any 
way.  Otherwise,  you  just  get  a 
bunch  of  idiots  following  you 
around. 

"Think  about  any  large  band 
right  now,  think  oftheir  fans.  What 
do  you  ihi  nk  of  anybody  that  idol- 
izes or  is  truly  inspired  by  the 
Smashing  Pumpkins?  It's  like,  get 
a  life,  man.  The  Grateful  Dead 
really  tried  to  deter  people  from 
being  such  idiots,  although  they 
never  went  quite  far  enough.  They 
would  openly  make  fun  of  their 
fans  being  such  followers  and 
sheep,  and  they  would  openly  de- 
nounce the  whole  Deadhead  cara- 
van bullshit.  Although  it  seemed 
1  ike  the  harder  they  tried,  the  more 
the.se  idiotsjust  clamoured  around. 
But  I  do  respect  them  for  trying  to 
break  down  that  whole  myth.  And 
everything  that  somebody  might 
build  up  about  us...  evcrytime  we 
go  back  out  and  do  something 


new,  we  have  to  tear  .it  down 
completely." 

Given  the  Trux  manifesto,  it 
was  strange  to  find  Heremma 
posing  in  print  and  television  ads 
forCal  vin  Klein,  who  in  addition 
to  discovering  the  marketing 
possiblities  of  kiddie  porn,  has 
turned  the  emaciated,  strung-out 
look  of  heroin  users  into  a  fashion 
statement. 

"I  think  [heroin  chic]  is  com- 
pletely bogus,"  Heremma  re- 
marks. "I  think  it's  really  square. 
Because  you  know,  something 
that  is  cool  inanyintrovertedsen.se 
would  never  make  such  a  specta- 
cle of  itself. 

'The  main  thing  about  doing 
the  commercials,"  she  continues, 
"is  that  |the  ad  campaign]  was 
based  on  androgyny.  That  was 
the  selling  point — it  wasn' t  really 
about  drugs.  It  had  to  do  with 
people  just  being  people.  Some- 
times |in  the  ad|  you  can't  tell  if 


some  of  the  guys  are  girls  and  vice 
versa.  Most  of  the  print  ads  were 
shot  with  me  and  Anita  Pallcnbcrg 
[Keitli  Richards  '  longtime  com- 
panion], and  none  of  those  ran 
because  they  were  all  make-out 
shots,  and  1  guess  they  didn't 
make  it  past  the  censors." 

And  ju.st  as  Heremma' s  mod- 
elling career  was  curtailed.  Royal 
Trux's  flirtation  with  mainstream 
America  (it  was  actually  more 
like  a  quick  cop-a-feel  session) 
came  to  an  end. 

The  release  of  the  mammoth 
new  double  vinyl/three  CD  com- 
pilation5//ig/<',v,  Live,  Unreleased 
marks  Royal  Trux's  return  to  its 
old  indie  stomping  grounds.  Drag 
City  Records,  and  kicks  the  de- 
myslificalion  process  into  high 
gear.  Though  the  band's  evolu- 
tion from  art- freak  duo  to  amped- 
up  electric  warriors  has  been  well 
documented,  Singles  shuns  all 
conceptions  of  linearity  and  chro- 


nology, the  collection  jumps  from 
trippy  psychedelic  pop  (the  es- 
sential "Back  To  School")  to  tune- 
less Twin  lnfintives-\ikc  noise 
("  Vile  Child  ")  to  straight-faced 
Jefferson  Airplane  covers  ("Law 
Man")  to  phantasmagoric  pimp- 
funk  ("Shockwave  Rider") — and 
thai'sjust  on  the  first  disc  alone. 
Singles  is  both  frustrating  and 
brilliant:  in  other  words,  the  per- 
fect Royal  Trux  album. 

Heremma  says  Royal  Trux  is 
relieved  to  be  back  with  Drag 
City,  but  insists  there  are  "no  hard 
feelings  whatsoever"  towards 
Virgin.  In  fact.  Royal  Trux  has 
successfully  executed  its  very  own 
rock  n"  roll  swindle,  as  it  became 
one  of  the  few  bands  to  be  paid  by 
a  label  for  not  making  a  record. 

The  suits  at  Virgin  weredown- 
right  frightened  hySweei  Sixteen, 
this  spring's  messy  follow-up  to 
the  more  boogie-friendly  Tliank 
You — so  much  so  that  the  label 
happily  relieved  Royal  Trux  of  its 
contractual  obligations.  However, 
in  Virgin's  defence.  Sweet  Six- 
teen's  cover  photo  of  a  pukc-fi  lied 
toilet  (a  "fuck  you"  directed  at  the 
label'.')  didn't  exactly  lend  it,sclf  to 
front  window  displays  at  HM  V. 

"It  wasn't  really  directed  at 
Virgin,"  says  Hcremma  of  the 
nauseating  graphic.  "It '  s  just  kind 
of  like  our  version  of  acrazy  quilt, 
you  know? 

"But  they  didn't  like  that  record 
at  all.  We  were  pretty  unhappy 
with  them  loo,  so  it  was  kind  of 
one  of  those  things  where  our 
lawyer  talked  to  their  lawyer,  and 
due  to  the  nature  of  our  contract, 
they  either  had  to  take  another 
record  from  us  or  pay  us.  Consid- 
ering  the  fact  that  we  didn't  want 
to  give  them  one,  our  lawyer  just 
did  what  he  did  and  got  the  cash." 

And  was  that  cash  well  spent? 

"Yeah.  We  bought  a  four-story 
house,  a  Jaguar,  a  24  track  stu- 
dio... you  know,  that  kind  of  shit." 
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badminton  . . .  fencing  . . .  golf  . . . 
g}'mnastics  ...  body  conditioning  ... 
parent  and  tot  g}'mnastics  ... 
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Welcome   to   the   age  of 

SpiceWorld:  the  second  album 
from  the  hugely  successful  U.K. 
act,  The  Spice  Girls.  A  sugary 
alternative  in  a  post-grunge  world, 
Iheir  1 995  debut  album  Spice  pro- 
vided a  polar  opposite  of  the  de- 
pressing attitude  that  saturated  the 
music  scene  at  that  time;  the  drug 
of  choice  when  listening  to  com- 
mercial radio  switched  from  lithium 
to  a  pretty  strong  barbiturate. 

The  Essex  quintet  haven't 
strayed  from  their  "girl  power" 
lyrics  and  "bubble  gum"  sound 
that  originally  brought  them  inter- 
national Top  40  success.  Phrases 
on  the  CD's  liner  notes  include  a 
twist  to  the  marketing  of  the  inter- 


national clothiers  Benetton  ("The 
United  Colours  of  Spice")  and  a 
takeoff  on  the  theme  of  the  movie 
Trainspotting  ("Choose  Life, 
Choose  Spice").  SpiceWorld 
encapsulates  the  "sugar  and 
spice"  personality  of  the  band's 
members  that  is  not  only  a  part  of 
their  music,  but  also  makes  their 
music  secondary. 

To  many  of  their  male  follow- 
ers, theSpiceGirls'  music  videos 
are  slotted  into  the  same  viewing 


category  as  a  Bay  watch  episode: 
with  the  volume  barely  audible 
and  the  picture  preferably  fine- 
tuned. 

On  the  other  hand,  female  view- 
ers above  the  adolescent  age  group 
can't  help  but  cringe  at  their  an- 
tics (while  secretly  admiring  their 
figures  and  their  bank  accounts). 
While  there  are  many  people  out 
there  that  feel  that  a  vomit  bag 
should  come  attached  wi  th  one  of 


their  albums,  like  it  or  not  The 
Spice  Girls  still  have  a  massive 
following;  they  have  become  the 
Duran  Duran,  Madonna  and 
Michael  Jackson  of  the  1990s. 
Unfortunately  for  their  impres- 
sionable 10  to  15  female 
fan  base,  the  reasons  for 
living  inSpiceWorldsUW 
boil  down  to  the  36-24-36 
factor.  No  matter  how 
much  you  like  to  hum  along 
to  "Wannabe,"  if  The 
SpiceGirlslookedlikek.d. 
lang,  chances  are  they  would  not 
have  developed  their  juvenile 
"cult"  following.  With  their  im- 
mense capability  to  attract  media 
attention,  the  band  has  marketing 
savvy  that  corporations 
crave  and  have  proved  to 
be  a  God-send  to  record 
companies,  managers  and 
music  promoters.  The 
Spice  Girls  are  now  fa- 
mous for  being  famous. 
At  present  they  are  at  the  peak 
of  their  popularity :  unable  to  go  a 
day  without  their  move- 
ments being  monitored  by 
the  paparazzi.  However, 
without  a  secure  musical 
ground  to  stand  on,  which 
Spiceworld dearly  lacks, 
The  Spice  Girls  will  ulti- 
mately remain  a  band  from  the 
1 990s.  Ten  years  down  the  road, 
you  will  be  vacationing  at  a 
Carribean  resort  when  they  play 
"Two  Become  One"  dur- 
ing the  dinner  buffet  and 
wonder  to  yoursel  f  "  what 
ever  happened  to  those 
Spice  Girls?"  Posh's 
upcoming  nuptials  to  the 
lead  singer  of  Take  That 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  weekly  fea- 
ture inHello!  while  one  can  fore- 
see Sporty  moving  on  to  a  solo 
career.  Perhaps  Ginger  will  go 
back  into  professionar'acting"or 
Scary  will  open  up  a  tattoo  and 
body-piercing  parlour.  Inevitably 
one  of  them  will  battle  through 
eitherdrug  addiction,  alcoholism 
orbulimia  that  will  result  in  abook 
being  published  and  many  guest 
appearances  on  Jerry  Springer. 


Cynically  we  can  conjure  up 
the  future  of  The  Spice  Girls  in  our 
minds  and  label  them  a  cheesy 
alternative,  however,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  bands  likeThe  Spice  Girls 
are  very  much  needed  and  de- 


manded within  the  music  indus- 
try. While  their  music  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  deep,  pensive 
type  that  moves  you  into  reverie. 
The  Spice  Girls  make  us  take 
ourselves  a  little  less  seriously 
because  they  (obviously)  don't 
take  themselves  seriously.  They 
have  brought  "good,  clean  fun" 
back  into  music;  making  it  for 
entertainment  purposes  only  and 
not  a  way  to  vent  anger,  rejection 
and  the  pain  from  one' s  childhood 
that  occupy  the  minds  of  angst- 


ridden  acts  today.  So  while  The 
SpiceGirls  may  not  beyourthang, 
just  remember:  you'll  be  dancing 
to  them  10  years  from  now  at 
Martin  Streak's  Rejuven-90's 
night  at  the  Phoenix:  "/r'55oi<;!(r/- 
shock  Saturday  at  here  at  the 
Phoenix. . .  and  right  now. . .  we  're 
gonna  get  a  little  Spicy  ...so  tell  me 
whatcha  want...  this  is 
"Wannabe"...  keep  it  locked 


Try  doing  a  random  net  search  using  the  terms 
"drugs"  and  "music."  You're  not  likely  to  get  many 
hits  warning  that  long  term  heroin  use  by  musicians 
more  often  then  not  leads  to  death  or  Keith  Richardism. 

Instead  you'  II  get  tons  of  sites  expounding  the  sex, 
drugs  and  rock  &  roll  li  festyle.  Likewise,  when  I  told 
some  friends  that  a  recent  interview  with  Radiohead 
had  suggested  they  were  straight  as  an  arrow, 
nobody  would  believe  me.  Surely  the  depressing 
sounds  they  create  and  the  spirit  of  rock 
n'  roll  vigour  require  copious  amounts 
of  good  hallucinogens. 

This  unconscious  link  is  neither  a  new 
one  nor  a  particularly  misplaced  one.  You  get  a 
sense  of  deja  vu  when  looking  at  modern  popular 
music  and  thinking  about  the  past;  names  of 
famous  drug  victims  like  Jim  Morrison  and  Jimi' 
Hendrix  immediately  enter  one's  mind.  What  a 
tragedy — if  only  they  hadn't  used  drugs 
imagine  what  they  could  have  done.  The 
answer  is  probably  "not  much." 

Rather  than  stifle  one's  talent  and  work 
against  the  creative  process,  drugs  seem  to 
be  a  vital  ingredient.  Just  a  brief  glance  at  the 
past  will  show  that  so  many  aged 
rockers  lost  whatever  it 
was  that  gave  them  their 
edge,  at  roughly  the  same 
time  they  cleaned  up  their 
acts. 

Keith  Richards  was  ar- 
restedinTorontoin  1977for 
heroin  possession,  an  incident 
that  would  push  him  into  rehab.  That  subsequent 
summer  the  Stones  came  out  with  Some  Girls,  the 
last  truly  good  album  they  would  make.  Elton  John 
wrote  some  cute  little  numbers  in  the  '70s  when  he 
was,  by  his  own  admission,  consuming  more  co- 
caine than  oxygen.  Yet  now,  clean  as  a  whistle,  his 
success  seems  limited  to  (in  Richards'  words) 
"singing  about  dead  blondes."  And  when  Pink  Floyd 
started  to  come  out  of  their  stoned  haze  in  the  mid- 
seventies,  their  albums  were  marked  a  subsequent 
decline  in  quality. 

The  limits  of  drugs'  effects  on  music  is  not  limited 
to  rock  &  roll  either.  Would  John  Coltrane,  Miles 
Davis,  Billie  Holiday,  Sly  and  the  Family  Stone,  Bob 
Marley  or  James  Brown  have  had  half  the  impact  of 
their  particular  genius,  withoutsomechemical  assist- 
ance? 


by  Gaelan  \Noo\ham{  Varsity  Staff) 

As  the  '60s  ended,  the  "mind  expanding"  drugs 
gave  way  to  the  more  sinister  ones,  like  cocaine, 
which  is  of  course  the  only  reasonable  way  to  explain 
disco.  In  the  eighties,  all  the  funny  new  wave  bands 
that  people  love  now  were  very  much  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  various  uppers  they  were  taking.  Hair 
metal  bands — when  not  turning  out  immensely  popu- 
lar power  ballads,  which  is  really  what  people  in  the 
eighties  listened  to — were  neck  deep  in  decadence 
and  drugs. 

With  the  advent  of  grunge,  a  whole  new 
generation  of  teenagers  was  introduced  to  the 
depressing  sounds  of  heroin  addiction.  One 
could  hardly  say  that  Kurt  Cobain  romanti- 
cized the  use  of  drugs,  but  there' s  no  ques- 
tion that  he  owed  a  lot  of  his  success  to  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  rave  scene  of  the  late 
eighties  and  early  nineties  produced  dance 
music  whose  modus  operandi  was  to 
duplicate  the  effects  of  the  drug  ecstasy. 

Even  today,  the  energy  rush  of 
drugs  likeecsiasy  and  amphetamines  has 
left  its  mark  on  modern  dance  and  elec- 
tronic music.  However,  is  it  a  coincidence 
that  as  the  sound  of  the  sixties  has 
made  its  way  back  into  the  main- 
stream,  so  have  the  stories  of 
drug  use?  The  popular  song 
"Setting  Son"  by  the  Chemi- 
cal Brothers  not  only  had  parts 
nicked  wholesale  from  the  Beatles' 
first  LSD-inspired  effort,  "Tomor- 
row Never  Knows,"  but  had  a  video 
that  could  only  be  described  as  trippy. 
No  more  "Lucy  in  the  Sky  With  Diamonds"  and 
other  Lewis  Carroll  approved  drug  use  type  refer- 
ences needed.  Nowadays  Oasis  are  "chained  to  the 
mirror  and  the  razor  blade"  and  Spiritualized  "eat 
breakfast  right  off  of  a  mirror." 

Ultimately  any  discussion  on  drugs  will  likely 
hang  on  the  its  general  life-destroying  properties, 
instead  of  celebrating  the  mind  altering  properties 
that  have  taken  art  and  music  to  previously  unex- 
plored creative  areas.  Just  as  Aldous  Huxley  took 
peyote  to  explore  the  mind  of  the  genius  and  the 
insane,  so  too  could  the  indulgences  of  many  artists 
be  seen  as  a  sacrifice  for  their  art.  Let's  face  it:  the 
immense  success  of  the  Grateful  Dead  is  a  testa- 
ment to  marijuana's  ability  to  make  anything 
sound  good. 
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♦Student  one-way  fare 


Applicable  taxes  extra. 


Ask  about  Ten  Trip  Student  Booklets**  with  savings  up  to 

40%  off  the  regular  one-way  fare.  "Umiied  Destinations, 
Valid  student  card  must  be  presented  at  time  of  purchase. 


For  schedule  and 
fare  information  call 
416-393-7911  or  1-800-461-7661 


All  departures  from  Bay  St.  Terminal. 
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'This  is  the  only  thing  I'm  really 
good  at,  so  1  might  as  well  do  it  the 
best  that  I  can,"  shrugs  Ron 
Sexsmith  just  hours  before  he  plays 
a  sold-out  show  at  the  Reverb. 

Sexsmith  has  just  returned 
home  to  Toronto  after  a  tour  of 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Ja- 
pan. After  years  of  playing  his 
songs,  Sexsmith  has  finally  won 
over  fans  worldwide.  Drawing 
inspiration  from  Leonard  Cohen, 
Neil  Young  and  other  legendary 
Canadian  musicians,  Sexsmith' s 
honest  songwriting  style  offers 
little  more  than  endearing  and  un- 
complicated stories  within  beauti- 
ful and  mostly  acoustic  melodies. 
"I'm  really  proud  of  the 
songwriting  heritage  in  Canada," 
says  the  shy-mannered  musician. 

Since  last  May,  Sexsmith  has 
been  touring  the  world  to  promote 
the  release  of  his  second  album 
and  major  label  debut  Oiher 
Songs.  Some  stops  along  the  way 
included  the  summer  Another 
Roadside  Attraction  show,  where 
Sexsmith  could  be  heard  singing 
alongside  Sheryl  Crow,  and  the 
Princess  Trust  concert  in  Edin- 
burgh where,  he  represented 
Canada. 

Raised  in  St.  Catherines,  On- 
tario, the  cherubic-faced  Sexsmith 
moved  to  Toronto  in  the  late  eight- 
ies, and  has  been  trying  to  make  a 
career  playing  music  ever  since. 
Universal  Records  was  attracted 
to  Sexsmith  after  college  radio 
legend,  Elvis  Costello  had  been 
heard  praising  the  younger  musi- 
cian's  songwriting. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about 
Costello'scompliments,Sexsmith 
admits,  "It  felt  really  good. . .  I  just 
don't  want  Elvis  Costello  to  feel 
like  I'm  riding  off  of  what  he  said 
about  me.  I  don't  want  to  get 
annoying  forhim." 

Apparently  Costello  has  not 
been  bothered  yet,  as  he  asked 
Sexsmith  to  play  alongside  him 
recently  on  an  American  televi- 
sion appearance.  On  a  different 
note,  Sexsmith  finds  it  frustrating 
that  many  Canadian  musicians 
have  had  to  go  outside  their  home 
country  and  get  recognized  be- 
fore they  are  recognized  as  unique 


andexciting  in  theirowncountry. 
"Even  Alanisdidn't  really  blow  up 
here  until  she  blew  up  there," 
argues  Sexsmith.  "It  was  the  same 
with  the  Crash  Test  Dummies." 

Other  Songs  was  recorded  this 
year  in  New  York  and  Los  Ange- 
les. The  album  has  a  clear  and 
subtly  orchestrated  sound  quality, 
and  exhibits  a  range  of  instru- 
ments from  pedal  steel  to  tuba. 
Sheryl  Crow  was  called  in  to  play 
accordion  on  the  album,  a  move 
Sexsmith  was  initially  hesitant 
about. 

"I  was  hesitant  because  I  think 
that  sometimes  it  cheapens  it  to 
bring  in  a  star  to  play  on  an  al- 
bum," he  says.  "I  thought  it  was 
okay  though  because  Sheryl  didn't 
sing  on  any  of  the  songs,  so  she 
was  really  just  a  guest  musician." 

It  is  this  kind  of  integrity  that 
draws  people  to  Sexsmith.  In  a 
business  where  butt-kissing  is  a 
survival  skill,  Sexsmith  is  eagerto 
do  things  on  his  own  terms. 

His  personality  shines  through 
in  the  songs  as  well.  Sexsmith 
writes  about  everything  from  a 
visit  to  a  cemetery  on  a  sunny 
day  with  his  son,  to  a  clown 
ad  vert  i  sing  a  car  wash  and  gi  ving 
away  free  balloons  on  a  road- 
side, to  his  disapproval  of  an  un- 
faithful man. 

Sexsmith  has  a  way  of  telling 
stories  with  his  smooth,  clear 
voice  that  captures  the  eerie  and 
uncanny  quality  of  a  seemingly 
common  situation.  Oz/KT^o/i^i 
is  not  groundbreaking,  but  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  in  any 
music  collection.  Artists  such  as 
the  Nick  Drake,  or  Leonard 
Cohen  come  to  mind  when  one 
consider  the  strange  beauty  of 
Other  Songs. 

Perhaps  it  was  Sexsmith's 
stripped  down  simplicity  that  kept 
the  record  labels  from  scooping 
him  up;  the  33  year  old  wants  to 
write  about  what  inspires  him  at  a 
particular  moment.  He  stands  as 
a  rare  example  of  integrity  in  the 
popular  music  world  today.  It  is 
this  integrity  that  makes  Sexsmith 
hard  to  file  into  a  particular  cat- 
egory to  package  and  sell.  He 
does  not  fall  victim  to  modeling 
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himself  as  a  musician  from  an- 
other era  or  as  anything  for  that 
matter,  unlike  the  great  number  of 
bands  who  receive  the  majority  of 
airplay. 

'This  thing  about  bands  who 
dress  up  in  clothes  from  a  differ- 
ent era,  it  really  cheapens  it  for 
me,"  says  Sexsmith. 

Canadian  radio  has  also  largely 
ignored  Sexsmith.  "I've  had  so 
little  radio  here  that  a  lot  of  people 
don't  even  know  I'm  from 
Canada,"  he  remarks.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  he  decides,  is  be- 
cause, "Radio  in  Canada  is  just  a 
bunchof  followers.  It'sthat  slick 
quality  that  they  love — that  Celine 
Dion  thing.  I  don't  even  gel  played 
on  alternative  radio  that  much.  All 
those  bands  sound  the  same — 
you  can't  tell  them  apart!" 

But  Sexsmith's  popularity  is 
slowly  rising  now  in  Canada,  as 
word  of  mouth  docs  its  trick.  The 
songwriter  is  now  managing  to  fill 
the  same  venues  that  were  once 
less  than  half  full,  an  indication 
that  things  are  starting  to  look  up 
lor  Sexsmith. 

Sexsmi  th  is  a  rarity  in  the  music 
world  these  days;  he  manages  to 
perform  acoustically  without 
sounding  dated.  As  he  says,  "A  lot 
of  successful  female  musicians 
play  acoustic  guitar,"  and  no  one 
seems  to  accuse  them  of  being 
behind  the  times.  Afterall,  a  little 
crafty  songwriting  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  today  what  with  most 
popular  radio  output  sounding  like 
commercial  jingles — catchy  lobe 
sure,  but  not  much  depth.  Sexsmith 
has  waited  patiently  for  people  to 
notice  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
Other  Songs  should  prove  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  fruitful  music 
career. 


While  the  majority  of  the  student 
body  dreams  and  the  commuters 
start  their  journeys  downtown, 
three  hosts  make  their  way  to  the 
CI  UT  studio  for  their  eariy  morn- 
ing show.  Places  and  Spaces. 

Ashwin  Tumne,  Mano 
Narayanan  and  Rob  Manne  host 
the  weekly  radio  show  Tuesday 
mornings  from  6  to  9  a.m.  on  the 
University  of  Toronto' s  commu- 
nity radio  station,  located  at  89.5 
on  your  FM  dial.  From  the  cozy 
cork-coated  CIUT  attic,  they 
broadcast  their  tunes  and  stories 
to  wakers  and  workers  from 
Barrie  to  Buffalo  and  everywhere 
in  between. 

Armed  with  30  crates  of  vinyl 
(approximately  2, 1 00  records),  the 
three  arrive  at  their  weekly  show 
with  bags  of  audio  treats. 

"We  buy  our  own  music  and 
play  [the  records]  because  we 
genuinely  enjoy  them,"  say  s  Mano 
over  lunch  at  a  local  Chinese  food 
restaurant. 

Thanks  to  the  show' s  open  for- 
mat, the  music  spun  includes  hip- 
hop  breaks,jungle,  Latin  rhythms, 
soul,  funk,  jazz  and  classical  In- 
dian music.  Worid  music  is  woven 
into  every  show  to  demonstrate 
its  connections  with  contempo- 
rary music.  Forexample,  ancient 
Indian  hymns  evolved  into  an  In- 
dian classical  music  that  embraces 
the  same  improvisational  passion 
we  hear  in  the  jazz  that  sprouted 
from  vintage  blues. 

"We  don't  limit  ourselves  to 
anything,"  says  Mano.  "We  hope 
to  open  the  listeners  minds  to 
different  types  of  music." 

Rob  adds,  "A  fan  who  had 
tuned  in  for  the  funk  called  in  and 
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said  that  he  enjoyed  the  new  mu- 
sic that  followed."  This  process 
of  turning  listeners  onto  new  gen- 
res happens  regularly. 

But  from  where  do  these  eariy 
morning  radio  hosts  (and  the  less 
fortunate  grave  yard  shift  work- 
ers) get  their  energy? 

When  in  doubt,  turn  to  the  for- 
tune cookie.  Mano's  read  "God 
gave  man  limited  ability,  but  un- 
limited ambition  anddesire."  Defi- 
nitely a  keeper.  Rob's  read,  "When 
the  mouse  looks  down  upon  the 
cat,  there  must  be  an  escape  route 
nearby." 

You  might  have  listened  to  their 
show  last  year  when  protesting 
students  took  over  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard's  office.  The 
student  activiststuned  inloPlaces 
and  Spacesdun  ng  their  conquest. 
They  called  into  the  show  and 
their  conversations  were  ai  red  li  ve. 

Before  getting  their  own  time 
slot,  potential  CIUT  hosts  like 
Ashwin,  Mano  and  Rob  must  to 
go  through  a  proposal  and  prepa- 
ration process.  Until  they  were 
given  their  own  time  slot,  the  trio 
had  to  serve  their  time  working 
around  the  station,  teching  other 
shows  and  getting  their  feet  wet 
on  the  rookie  show,  Growth 
Spurts.  To  quote  the  last  fortune 
cookie:  "An  ounce  of  gold  cannot 
buy  an  ounce  of  time." 

"Community  radio  strengthens 
connections  within  the  art  com- 
munity and  provides  a  forum  for 
political  activism,"  says  Ashwin. 
"We  try  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween talk  shows  and  music 
shows." 

Can  any  inspiration  be  drawn 


from  the  gang  at  W.K.R.P.  In 
Cincinnatil 

"We  like  Venus  Fly  Trap," 
Ashwin  reveals.  "Actually,  Dr. 
Johnny  Fever  was  also  pretty 
good.  Everyone  on  that  show  was 
always  having  fun.  We  like  to 
keep  it  that  way  on  our  show." 

Fuelled  by  the  natural  delirium 
of  sleep  depri  vation,  the  hosts  pass 
on  thei  r  good  ti  mes  atmosphere  to 
the  listeners. 

'That  time  of  morning,  we  are 
all  in  rough  shape  and  always 
giddy,"  Rob  explains.  "We  try  to 
keep  the  show  exciting.  Special 
guests  help  keep  the  show  fresh." 

In  addition  to  programs  likes 
Spaces  and  Places,  CIUT  airs  a 
diverse  selection  of  programs 
ranging  from  talk  shows  that  deal 
with  feminist,  human  rights  and 
local  activism  issues  to  musical 
shows  playing  punk,  trance,  jazz, 
reggae  and  classical  worid  music. 
These  programs  are  some  of  ra- 
dio's best  kept  secrets. 

'The  listeners  have  real  influ- 
ence," Rob  states.  "If  peopledon't 
like  what  they  hear,  they  can  call 
in.  They  should  pick  up  a  CIUT 
program  schedule — I  guarantee 
that  they  will  find  something  that 
they  will  like." 

As  for  those  of  you  who  are 
already  tuned  in  toCIUT,  Ashwin 
says,  'Thanks  for  supporting  the 
station.  And  keep  that  dial  locked 
in  on  89.5  FM." 

For  information  about  the 
C.  I.  U.  T.  programming  and  tiap- 
penings,  call  416-595-0909. 
On-air  requests  can  be  made  by 
dialling  (416)595  5063. 
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Eating  disorder  study  needs  participants 

The  Toronto  Hospital  is  taking  part  in  an 
international  multi-centre  study  of  genetics 
and  bulimia  nervosa.  We  are  looking  for 

people  who  have  suffered  from  bulimia 
nervosa  and  who  also  have  another  family 
member  (sister,  brother,  cousin,  aunt,  etc.) 
with  an  eating  disorder  such  as  anorexia  or 
bulimia.  The  smdy  involves  assessments, 

questionnaires,  and  a  small  blood  draw 
from  each  participant.  Participants  will  be 

paid  $  150  upon  completion  of  the  study. 

To  find  out  if  your  family  qualifies,  call 
416-340-4053. 
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O  what  movies  did  you  see 


as  a  teenager?  Baiinanl 


s 

The  Breakfast  Club'' 
Arnold  Schwareennegger?  Maybe 
you  loved  dance  music  too,  or 
read  Anne  Rice. 

But  maybe  university  has 
opened  you  to  names  like  Paul  kner, 
Debussy, impressionism,  or  French 
new  wave,  so  you've  cast  off 
your  pop  diapers  and  adopted  the 
self-styled  label  of  Sophisticated 
Intellectual,  distancing  yourself 
from  the  "common"  taste. 

In  this  age  of  wide  commer- 
cialism, when  educated  aesthetes 
dismiss  mass  entertainment  as 
bunk  and  cling  to  an  elitist  notion 
of  culture,  we  tend  to  ignore  an 
important  side  of  our  society's 
means  of  expression.  You  may 
see  genius  in  Ondaatje' s  prose  or 
Van  Gogh's  painting,  but  let's 
step  into  the  real  world  for  a 
moment:  your  local  garbage  col- 
lector, receptionists,  auto  mechan- 
ics-do tliey  have  time  for  that 
stuff?  Man  cannot  live  on  aes- 
thetics alone.  Most  people  don't 
turn  to  film  or  music  to  admire 
complex  ti  mbre  or  mise-en-scene ; 
most  people  work  their  asses  off 
every  day  for  crappy  pay,  trying 
to  survive  in  the  jungle  of  adult 
life.  That  doesn't  make  them  bad 
people,  norunintelligent. 

Don't  knock  popular  culture. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  art- 
ists have  been  popular;  Chaucer. 
Shakespeare.  Swift.  Dickens.  Gil- 
bert &  Sullivan.  Chaplin.  Louis 
Armstrong.  Hitchcock.  Brando. 
The  Beatles.  True,  some  pop  cul- 
ture is  trash,  or  may  appear  so. 
But  there  are  buried  gems  too. 

I'm  a  culture  snob  in  my  way, 
and  have  no  right  to  be.  I  don't 
watch  much  TV  or  follow  recent 
pop  music.  I  thought  Men  In 
Black  insulted  my  intelligence, 
with  its  predictable  plot  and  over- 
bearing special  effects,  while  its 
intended  audience  found  it,  "like, 
fresh." 

But  I've  encountered  similar 
snobbery  and  ignorance  from 
post-modernists  and  minimalists 
whoridiculed  me  for  reading  Dick- 
ens and  Vonnegut — writers  who 


if 


What  do  these  people  have  in  common? 


weren't  arleeslic  enough  for 
them. 

If  they  knew  how  much  I  love 
Roadrunner  cartoons . . . 

And  why  shouldn't  I?  Chuck 
Jones'  cartoons  have  more  crea- 
tive camera  angles  and  scenery, 
and  subtler  comic  timing,  than 
most  live  action  features.  WileE. 
Coyote  is  the  perfect  comic  char- 
acter—  arrogant,  obsessive,  pa- 
thetically over-confident,  like 
many  of  us.  He'd  be  a  great  tragic 
hero  if  only  he  had  the  nerve  to 
admit  defeat.  Do  you  need  pre- 
tentious scholarly  theses  to  prove 
the  Roadrunner  has  artistic  value? 
Okay.  The  coyote  represents  the 
unharnessed  Id  in  us,  chasing  our 
futile  dreams  across  the  barren 
Arizonadesert  of  life,  rebounding 
from  disgrace  in  a  cycleof  nature. 

Seriously,  the  coyote  makes  us 
laugh  because  he  reflects  our  fail- 
ures in  life,  teaching  us  to  accept 
disappointment.  Sometimes  you 
just  can't  win.  It's  a  bleak  mes- 
sage, but  it' s  presented  with  hon- 
esty. 

I  also  consider  Steven 
Spielberg,  as  a  director,  a  very 
serious  artist — and  not  just 
Schindler'sList.  I  also  meanf.T., 
Close  Encounters  Of  The  Third 
Kind,  The  Sugarland Express  and 
evenyawj. 

Am  I  aesthetically  misguided, 
or  years  ahead  of  my  time? 

What  matters  to  me  isn't  so 
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much  profound  themes  or  inno- 
vative technique  (although  E.T. 
has  both)  assincerity-the  feel  of 
truth.  That's  what  separates 
Spielberg's  best  films — and 
George  Lucas'  Star  Wars  tril- 
ogy— from  their  later  imitators. 
E.T.  wasn't  intended  as  a  block- 
buster; it  must  have  been  a  daring 
fi  Im  to  make.  Think  about  it:  a  love 
story  between  a  boy  and  an  extra- 
terrestrial? Columbia  Pictures 
turned  the  project  down. 

E.T.  isn't  a  cutsie  Hollywood 
special  effects  mass-product,  but 
apersonal  film  about  broken  fami- 
lies, prejudice  and  persecution, 
heroism  and  sacrifice,  and  the 
healing  power  of  pure  spiritual 
love.  Spielberg  put  alot  of  himself 
in  it — his  experiences  as  a  social 
outcast  and  son  of  divorced  par- 
ents; he  created  his  ideal  image  of 
a  friendship  that  could  cure  such 
wounds. 

New  Republic  critic  Stanley 
Kauffman,  and  English  professor 
Al  Millar,  saw  E.T.  as  a  symbolic 
Christ  figure— he  comes  down 
from  the  heavens,  performs  mira- 
cles, is  meek,  heals  the  wounded, 
is  persecuted  by  selfish  authori- 
ties, resurrects  from  the  dead. 
Accept  this  if  you  wish— but 
Spielberg'syeww/f.  Moreimpor- 
tantly,  this  film  affected  millions 
of  people  of  different  races,  ages, 
intellects  and  tastes.  You  don't 
have  to  like  sci-fi,  or  be  achild,  to 


be  moved  by  E.T.;  it  appeals  to 
everyone  who  has  ever  felt  loss, 
or  wished  for  such  a  friend.  E.T. 
has  no  pretensions  to  avant-garde 
or  complexity;  people  who  say 
they  love  the  film  really  do,  be- 
cause its  themes  are  honestly  por- 
trayed with  deep  emotion. 
Spielberg  made  his  chi  Idhood  fan- 
tasy so  vivid,  everyone  wanted  to 
share  it.  How  can  a  movie  with 
such  an  impact  tjot  be  a  serious 
film?  E.T.  is  just  as  serious  and 
mature  as  anything  by  Bergman 
orCoppola — if  not  more. 

Most  people  who  patronize/?.  T. 
probably  en  vy  its  success,  or  have 
lost  touch  with  their  inner  bour- 
geois child.  The  latter  group  may 
say,  "Elliott  couldn't  get  away 
with  keeping  an  alien  in  his  closet 
so  long!  Where  does  E.T.  go  to 
the  washroom?"  But  fantasy  never 
works  by  realistic  logic.  Critics 
scoffed  at  Hitchcock  the  same 
way.  When  Vert/^(?was  released 
in  1958,  IheNew  KorA:e/-called  it 
"far-fetched  nonsense";  Psycho 
and  The  Birds  were  also  critical 
flops.  Hitchcock's  films  are  im- 
plausible, but  if  you  can't  see 
beyond  that,  you  miss  the  art  of 
Hitchcock,  and  Spielberg — of  fan- 
tasy and  nightmare.  These  genres 
tap  into  the  desires  and  fears  we 
all  share.  Fantasy  is  universal,  and 
these  directors  had  spectacular 
fantasy  lives  plus  the  courage  to 
portray  them  truthfully. 


Many  complain  that  E.T.  is 
"manipulative."  But  an  impor- 
tant basis  of  art  is  manipula- 
tion— at  least  persuasion — into 
seeing  the  artist's  point  of  view. 
Popular  artists  use  emotional 
means,  while  elitists  appeal  to 
those  who  understand  the  tech- 
nique. While  Spielberg  and  Mar- 
tin Scorsese  are  both  masters  of 
craft,  Scorsese  wants  you  to  no- 
tice his  technique.  A  film  buff 
neeingRaging  Bull  must  be  aware 
of  the  /io/>-ish  photography,  or 
the  unusual  rhythms  and  effects 
of  the  fight  scenes,  because 
they're  so  conspicuous.  Now 
lliat's  manipulation.  Jaws  also 
has  ingenious  technical  achieve- 
ments and  images — but  you're 
so  hooked  on  the  story  and  char- 
acters that  you  tend  not  to  thmk 
about  craft.  Spielberg  uses  craft 
to  support  his  story,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself 

Thi  s  is  al  so  the  mai  n  difference 
between  post-modern  fiction  and 
John  Irving. 

"It  is  often  necessary  to  defend 
a  writer's  popularity;  from  time  to 
time. ..  it  is  considered  bad  taste  to 
be  popular..."  wrote  Irving  about 
Dickens — and,  likely,  himself. 
Yes,  I  like  Irving's  novels — and 
they  tell  me  this  coulc^  damage  my 
reputation  as  agraduate  literature 
student. 

Sure,  parts  of  The  World  Ac- 
cording To  Carp  seem  more 
affectatious  and  trite  with  each 
reading.  Butalthoughldon'tbuy 
the  sexual  satire  or  the 
"Underload,"  surely  the  title  char- 
acter's rocky  literary  career  has 
truth:  Carp  writes  sincere  stories 
ignored  by  "serious"  publishers, 
then  a  best-selling  trash  novel. 
This  must  reflect  Irving's  experi- 
ences with  the  elitist  trend  mov- 
ing toward  the  today '  s  cold,  less- 
is-more  prose — and  watching  the 
sales  of  Stephen  King's  hokum. 

Although  some  find  Irving's 
style  archaic  and  his  plots  over- 
done, his  books  sell  in  the  millions. 
A  Prayer  For  Owen  Meany  has 
quite  a  following — and  similari- 
ties toE.T.  It's  about  a  friendship 
between  a  fatherless  boy  and  a 


dwarfish  kid  with  prophetic  pow- 
ers— how  they  change  each  oth- 
ers' lives.  It'suplifting  and  grip- 
ping the  way  E.T.  is,  because  it's 
so  sincere.  You  feel  it  in  Irving's 
voice:  his  love  for  his  characters, 
his  open  storytelling  style,  his  be- 
lief in  his  fantasy  world.  That 
draws  more  people  to  books  and 
movies —  not  every  sentence 
crafted  to  perfection,  or  Fellini- 
esque  visual  composition. 

Irving,  like  Spielberg,  is  an  in- 
stinctive genius  at  manipulating 
his  audience.  He  has  a  way  of 
writing  that  can't  be  taught— he 
works  from  the  reader's  point  of 
view.  AsG.K.  Chesterton  wrote 
of  Dickens,  "Dickens  did  not  write 
what  the  people  wanted.  Dick- 
ens wanted  what  the  people 
wanted."  Great  popular  artists 
give  us  the  books,  films  ormusic 
that  they'd  enjoy  as  the  audi- 
ence. That's  what  puts  truth  in 
their  work:  they  are  their  own 
guinea-pigs. 

So  what  is  truth? 

Well,  in  art,  truth  is  something 
you  feel.  You  can't  analyse  the 
truth  in  E.T.  or  Owen  Meany,  or 
Hcunlet  or  Beethoven's  Ninth; 
you  feel  it  w  hen  the  artist  shares 
experiences  that  you  know  in  your 
own  way.  The  only  way  to  meas- 
ure truth  is  time:  lasting  works 
honestly  portray  the  great,  time- 
less themes,  not  trapped  by  fash- 
ion or  pretension.  E.T.  is  more 
likely  to  last  than  Oscar  winners 
like  English  Patient,  Gandhi  or 
The  Piano,  because  i t '  s  a  fi  1  m  for 
all  seasons. 

When  we  ignore  culture  on  the 
basis  of  its  popularity,  we  not  only 
insult  95  per  cent  of  our  society,  but 
miss  out  on  works  which,  one  day . 
might  be  appreciated  forwhatthey 
are.  Shakespeare  and  Mozart  and 
Hitchcock  weren't  taken  seriously 
in  their  day  either.  I  don't  mean 
that  you  should  seek  depth  inMighi- 
mare  On  Elm  Street  or  O.M.C. 
songs.  But  there  are  reasons  why 
Star  Wars  appeals  to  people  who 
otherwise  don't  like  science-fic- 
tion, and  why  Lloyd  Webber's 
music  moves  the  mas.ses.  Look  for 
the  true  reasons. 


MACINTOSH  SALE!!! 

QUANTITIES  ARE  LIMITED        HURRY  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 


PerformaTM  6360/160 

♦  160MHz  Power  PC  603e 
Processor 

♦  16  MB  RAM 

♦  1 .2  GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  8x  CD-ROM 

♦  1 5"  AV  Apple  Colour  Display 

♦  Over  1 5  software  titles 

♦  Keyboard  and  Mouse 

♦  Fax/modem  included 

$1 ,799.0° 


Power  Mac^""  7200/1 20  with 
Pentium  lOOIVIHz  DOS  Card 

♦  120  MHz  Power  PC  601  Processor 

♦  8  MB  RAM  (exp.  to  256MB) 

♦  1 .2GB  Hard  Drive 

♦  4X  CD-ROM 

♦  Intel  PIOOMHz  DOS  Card 
With  8MB  RAM  and  DOS  6.22 

♦  Mouse  included 


Monitor  Options 


$1 ,399.°° 


$1279.00  without  monitor 


Apple  Multiscan  15AV 
Apple  Multiscan  720  Display  $ 
AppleVision  750  Display 
AppleVision  750AV  Display 
AppleVision  850  Display  $ 
AppleVision  850AV  Display  $ 


KEYBOARD  ADD  $100.00 


Authorized  Dealer 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  214  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 


computer 
shop^ 


Apple,  ihc  AppIc  logo,  Powerbook,  Macintosh,  Duo.  Apple  Colour  One  Scanner  and  Pcrforma  are  rcgislered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
I'owerPC  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.   All  products  are  subject  to  availability. 
Pricing  Valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only 


Novel  Ideas 


Recently,  I  hadaninierestingen- 
counterwithagoth. 

The  incident  in  question  took 
place  last  week  as  I  was  riding  the 
subway.  The  train  had  just  pulled 
into  Da  vi s vi lie  station  when  I  spot- 
ted him.  Silhouetted  against  the 
sun,  he  stood  there,  the  absolute 
epitome  of  goth.  He  was  tall  and 
thin  with  long  black  hair.  He  was 
wearing  Dracula-style  sunglasses 
and  top  hat,  vinyl  pants  that  laced 
up  at  the  front,  a  three  quarter 
length  coat  (black,  of  course),  and 
large,  na.sty-looking  boots. 

He  was  also  scratching  his  ex- 
tremely pale  arse.  In  fact,  not  only 
was  he  scratching  his  arse,  he  was 
rooting  around  in  his  pants,  trying  to 
find  the  exact  spot.  And  not  only 
that,  hisenthusia.stic  searching  had 
pulled  down  his  pants  to  the  point 
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where  his  bright  red  underwear 
was  sticking  out.  I  watched,  oddly 
fascinated,  as  he  slowly ,  but  surely, 
relieved  his  itch. 

The  last  thing  1  saw  as  the 
train  pulled  out  of  the  station  was 
his  hand  finally  emerging  from 
the  depths  only  to  adjust  hiscrotch. 

Then  and  there,  1  decided  to 
investigate  the  phenomenon 
known  as  goth.  What  I  discov- 
ered was  this:  There  is  no  way  in 
hell  1  could  ever  be  a  goth. 

Though  this  isn't  really  some- 
thing that's  going  to  keep  me  up 
at  nights,  I  still  think  it's  worth- 


while  to  analyze  the  reasons  be- 
hind this. 

1 . 1  would  never  get  laid. 

The  main  thing  I  found  out  when 
I  decided  to  check  out  the  goth 
clubs  of  Toronto  was  that,  all 
things  considered,  I'm  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  goth  food  chain  (so  to 
speak).  The  first  night  I  went  out, 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  Varsity 
photographer  who  wishes  to  re- 
main nameless.  She  was  hit  on 
twice,  while  no  one  even  at- 
tempted to  get  beyond  eye  con- 
tact with  me.  Then  again.  Name- 
less Photographer  Woman  is 
scary-looki ng  while  I  can' t  make 
anyone  feel  anything  beyond 
mildly  nervous.  The  second  night, 
I  went  dancing  with  another  friend. 
She  spent  the  night  fightingoff 
the  goth  boys  with  a  stake  (could 
I  find  a  stupidergoth  cliche?  Is 
it  actually  possible?).  I  spent 
the  night  dancing  by  myself. 
Then  again,  that's  pretty  goth, 
isn't  it? 

2. 1  don't  own  enough  make- 
up/black clothing. 

I  assume  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  wasn't  getting  picked  up 
was  the  fact  that  I  was  wear- 
ing brown  to  both  of  my  goth 
jaunts.  Basically,  I  can't  look 
goth.  Sorne  people  can  put  on 
some  Le  Chateau-style  black 
clothing,  throw  on  some  black 
eyeliner  and  they're  ready  to 
go.  Me,  I  could  show  up  in 
head-to-toe  black  vinyl,  dye  my 
hair  raven  black,  wear  verita- 
ble shitloads  of  black  make-up 
while  pert'orming  interpretative 
dance  to  Bauhaus  and  I'd  still 
look  like  a  very  pale  Charlie's 
Angel. 

And  honestly,  if  I  can't  even 
get  my  act  together  for  one  night 
on  the  goth  side  of  town,  it  would 
probably  be  almost  impossible  to 
manage  anything  even  vaguely 
goth-lookingonaregular  basis.  I 
really  admire  the  staminaofgoths 
who  can  manage  to  get  up  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  put  on 
that  much  make-up.  I  also  really 
admire  goths  who  manage  to  mai  n- 
tain  a  sense  of  variety  in  an  en- 
tirely black  wardrobe. 

But  what  I  really  admire  are 
the  goths  who  can  actually  afford 


the  clothing — the  goth  clothing 
stores  on  the  Queen  West  strip 
(i.e.  Siren,  Fashion  Crimes,  and 
etc.)  are  definitely  not  in 
the  price  range  of  any 
one  I  know. 
3. 1  Uke 
Supergrass 
This  may  not 
seem  all  that 
important  to 
you,  but,  per- 
sonally, lean 
see  some 
serious 
ideological 
differ- 
ences in- 
volved in 
this.  In 
case 
you've 
never 
heard  of 
Super- 
gra.ss, allow 
me  to  en- 
lighten you 
Supergrass  is 
a  trio  of  mop 
topped  musi- 
cians from  Eng 
land  whose  pop 
stylings  are  generally 
on  the  extremely  cheerful 
side  of  the  spectrum.  Their 
song  titles  include  such  classics  as 
"Alright,"  "Sofaof  My  Lethargy," 
and  "Going  Out."  Typical  goth 
song  titles  are  more  along  the  lines 
of  "Bela  Lugosi's  Dead,"  "Love 
Will  Tear  Us  Apart,"  "Hurt," and 
Temple  of  Love." 

Admittedly,  I' ve  always  had  a 
soft  spot  for  industrial  music  and  I 
do  enjoy  a  bit  of  goth,  but  appar- 
ently I'm  pretty  much  completely 
out  of  date.  For  example,  one 
Saturday  night  at  the  Savage  Gar- 
den, I  requested  the  song  "Re- 
lease the  Bats"  by  The  Birthday 
Party  (Nick  Cave' sold  band)  and 
DJ  Lord  Pale  (a  fine  DJ  in  all 
other  respects)  didn't  have  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  later  on  at 
the  Sanctuary  (or  Skanktuary,  as 
it's  known  in  some  circles),  I  got 
to  watch  the  very  odd  spectacle 
of  some  extremely  testosterone- 
filled  goths  dance  to  the  song 
"Barbie  Giri"  so  maybe  I  don't 
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really  know  what  the  hell  I'm 
talking  about. 

4.  I'm  a  terrible  dancer. 

Then  again,  this  is  basically  an 
asset  in  the  land  of  goth. 

5. 1  can't  write  poetry  for 
the  life  of  me. 

In  fact,  not  only  can  I 
not  write  poetry.  I 
don't  like  it  much. 
Well,  what  I  know 
of  it  anyway. 
(Which,totellthe 
truth,  isn't  really 
a  lot.)  Still,  it 
doesn't  matter 
because  I 
don't  really 
have  that 
much  angst  to 
put  down  on 
paper  any- 
way. I  work 
through  my 
problems  in 
much  more 
productive 
ways.  Like  go- 
ing on  murder- 
US  rampages. 
Or  trashing  Ihc 
Varsity  offices. 
6.1  think  Poppy 
Z.  Brite  is  funny. 
Poppy  Z.  Brite  is  an 
author  of  goth  horror  nov- 
els.  Her  books  are  full  of 
really  graphic  sexual  horror 
imagery  (picture  a  scene  where  a 
man  talks  of  how  he  gives  his 
dead  lover's  body  the  ultimate 
send-off),  which,  for  some  rea- 
son, I  find  really  amusing.  I  like 
her  books  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
take  all  that  angst  seriously.  And 
her  characters  (mostly  paragons 
of  gothicity)  are  generally  silly. 
Good  fora  giriish  giggle,  at  least. 

Just  forthe  record,  I  alsodislike 
Stephen  King(ifthatmatters)and 
I  thought  Dracula  was  a  really 
stupid  book  along  with  most  other 
vampire  novels  (including/;ir<'r- 
view  with  the  Vampire — all  you 
Anne  Rice  fans  can  just  shut  up. 
I  did  enjoy  The  Vampire  Lestat, 
though,  to  be  totally  fair.)  On  the 
other  hand,  I  like  the  Sandman 
comic  books.  And  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it. 

There  are  other  reasons  I  could 
impart  to  you ,  but  1 1' ve  lost  inter- 
est in  this  silly  exercise.  In  fact, 
I've  lost  all  interest  in  life.  Maybe 
r  il  go  write  some  poetry  about  it. 


ine  New  wave: 

Pop  Music  of  the  Early  '80s 

FriedmanyFairfax 


TIM  FlfW 


When  asked  to  write  on  the  CD 
and  book  set  The  New  Wave: 
Pop  Music  of  the  Early  '80s.  1 
was  a  tad  frightened.  You  see,  I 
grew  up  with  The  Romantics 
"What  I  Like  About  You"  being 
pounded  into  my  cars  by  kKal 
Detroit  radio  stations.  I  shook 
my  booty  to  Culture  Club's 
"Karma  Chameleon"  at  high- 
school  dances.  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  thai  remains  in  my 
life  as  a  guilty  pleasure.  It  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  I 
tied  my  hometown  to  escape. 

Still,  there  are  tracks  on  the 
CD  thai  I  foundniyself  listening 
to  without  embarrassment,  and 
perhaps  even  pleasure.  Romeo 
Void's  "Never  Say  Never"  with 
the  dead-pan  lyric  "I  might  like 
you  hotter  if  we  slept  toycther..." 
concisely  puts  acmss  New 
Wave's  debt  to  punk  rock:  all 
anti-establishment  bad-girl  atti- 
tude set  to  a  danccable  back- 
drop. The  Modern  English  an- 
them "I  Melt  With  You" 
achieves  what  everything  a  pop- 
ruck  anthem  shi>uld:  three  and  a 
half  tniniitos  of  hormone  driven 
high  drama  ihul  anyone  can  sing 
along  to.  Then  there  is  Bow  Wow 
Wow's  "I  Want  Candy,"  pure 
syncopated  seduction  by  then 
fifteen-year  old  vocalist 
Annabella. 

The  remainder  of  the  CD's 
12  tracks  are  hits  of  the  era. 
There  is  Adam  Ant's  "Goody 
Two  Shoes,"  Men  At  Work's 
"Who  Can  It  Be  Now"  and 
Nena's  "99  Red  Balloons." 
Most  of  these  tunes  seem  to  be 
included  as  much  to  repackage 
some  of  the  Sony's  catalogue 
as  to  be  representative  of  a 
moment  in  music  history.  Just 
one  tune  by  New  Wave  innova- 
tors, like  Talking  Heads  oreven 
Blondie,  would  have  rounded 
things  out  a  bit. 

The  more  complete  picture 
comes  with  the  surprisingly  gcwd 
book  by  Tim  Frew.  I  say  surpris- 


i ngl y  because  t hese  sorts  of  b<x)ks 
are  usually  tossed-off  bits  of  gos- 
sip and  nostalgia  that  are  high  on 
visual  appeal  and  low  on  insight. 
What  Frew  provides  is  a  snap- 
shot of  where  New  Wave  came 
from.  On  one  hand  there  was 
the  exhaustion  of  a  bloated  sev- 
enties monster-band  scene  domi- 
nated by  bands  like  Led  Zeppe- 
lin and  Aerosmith.  On  the  other 
hand  there  punk-rock  that  gave 
the  music  indu.stry  a  violent  wake- 
up  call,  but  ultimately  failed  to 


sell  records. 

Most  important  to  the  mix, 
F^'rcw  argues,  was  the  birth  of 
MTV  and  the  music  video  as  the 
major  marketing  tool  for  a  band. 
The  emphasis  on  haircuts  and 
make-up  for  Duran  Duran, 
Adam  Ant,  and  the  cross-dress- 
ing BoyGeorgeofCultureClub, 
was  key  to  the  US  success  of 
these  British  acts.  Frew  reminds 
us  that  Duran  Duran  released 
two  poorly  received  albums  be- 
fore videos  from  those  same  al- 
bums gave  them  hits  like  "Hun- 
gry Like  the  Wolf." 

Say  what  you  will  about  how 
New  Wave  is  mostly  unremark- 
able, it  did  stand  at  the  forefront 
of  changes  in  music  and  the  mu- 
sic industry  that  today  we  simply 
take  for  granted. 


Christamas  Super  Sale 


endsDec.31,97 


NEC 

24X IDE  CD-ROM  S  89.95 

PANASONIC 
8X     CD-ROM  $69.95 
24X  CD-ROM  $99.95 
LS-120  DRIVE  $164.95 

Microsoft 
Flight  Sim.98  $74.95 

LOGITECH 

WINGMAN  LITE 
JOYSTICK  S  19.95 


U.S.  Robotics 

56K  X2^  „^ 
Internal  $244.95 
Int. Voice  $264.95 
External  $264.95 
Ext. Voice  $289.95 
**$65Rd)aeA\ailable 


WestemDigital 

4.3  GBl-dma  $  249 
5.1  GBl-dma  $379 

6.4  GBl-dma  $419 

Quantum 

2.1  gB  I -DMA  $  215 

3.2  GB  v-DMA  $  269 

4.3  GB  L-DMA  $  349 

6.4  GB  v-DMA  $439 

Seagate 

I.3G  ST3I277A  S  169 
2.IG  ST32I32A  S  209 
2.SG  ST3253IA  $  249 


WEomnER 

Sony  8  X  2  $  469.95 
HP  6.\2  Rewrites  539.' 
Yamaha  6X4.2X  Rewrite 
$  689.95 
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Mustek  30Bit  Flat-bed 
Paraltel  Scanner  $174 

10  Pack  Zip  Disks 
Special  $155 

MOTOROLA  56K 

Flex  Int/  Voice  $  164.95 
External  $  179.95 

*$40RetateA\ailable 

DIAMOND 
3D  Monster/ 
iP  Sounds  259.95 


YAMAHA  SPEAKERS 
Ml  $59,   MI5  $85 
M20  $105,  S25  $129 


OCmELWORDFERFECT 
SUITE  «  CD  S  49 

(Student  card  required) 


PRINTERS 

HP 
6L  Laser  $509 
6P  Laser  $969 

CANON 
BJC  250  $185 
BJC4300  $265 

O KID  AT  A 
OKIPAGE  4W 
600DPI  $  275 

EPSON 

stylus  400   $  279 
Stylus  600  $  369 
Stylus  800  $  535 
LEXMARK 

1000  Colour  $  179 
7000  Colour  $  489 
OPTRA  E+  $  509 
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COM^^RS 
PERIPHERALS 
IMULTIMEDIA  CENTRE 
316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927-9279 
Fax:  927-9909 
Business  Hours 


Monday  -  Saturday 
lOam  -  6pni 


ASUS  P2L97  w/Intel  LX  chipset  with  AGP  slot 
32  MB  168  pins  SDRAM  (10ns) 
6.4  Ultra-DMA  IDE  hard  drive/33MB/Sec. 
1 .44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
ATI  3D  Expresion/4MB  SGRAM 
Mid  Tower  Case  ATX  Power  Suppl; 
1 04  Windows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  IntelliMouse,  Pad 
24X  NEC  CD-Rom,  Speaker 
Creative  AWE64  sound  card 
Windows  95  CD/Manual 
3  Yrs  Labor,  1  Yr  Part  Warranty 


FREE 

Motorola 
56K  Flex  Int. 
\  oiceModcm 


CI  7"  SVGA  Monitor^ 
■  Included X- — ^ 

New  Pn  Prices! 


P  II  233  S  2729 


P  II  266  S  2899 


P  II  300  S3299 


Prices  are  aiready  3%  cash  discoumed.and  are  subject  lo  change  without  nolicc.No  REFUND  Exchange  on  defective  products  only,  vnthin  7  days 


We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  15  years. 


i  characters  inciuding 

:  Varsity  Ciasstfieds,  44  St 


LOOKING  TO  SHARE 

2  bedroom  duplex  in  the  Beaches,  South 
of  Queen,  laundry,  TTC,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  female  preferred.  $575/month. 
January  1,  call  693-7834. 

MAJOR  ST. 

Large,  sunny  2  BR.  apartment.  Feb.  1". 
$1200/mth.+utils.  Parking  included  A/C, 
HAV  floors,  loft  BR.,  Deck.  Separate 
entrance.  Close  to  campus,  TTC.  486- 
3565. 


Announcements 


BAHA'I  FAITH 

Public  talks  on  the  Baha'i  Teachings  every 
Sunday  evening  at  7:30  at  the  Toronto 
Baha'i  Centre.  288  Bloor  St.  West  at 
Huron.  944-3636.  All  are  welcome. 


LGBTOUT 

Lesbians,  Gay,  Bisexuals,  Transgendered 
of  U  of  T  call  925-9872*2041  for  info.: 
Social  events  (Tues.  &  Thurs.  coffee  & 
Fri.  social).  Support  groups.  Media 
Collective,  &  the  Queer  Resistance! 
Lgbout@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto,ca/groups/ 
Igbout/ 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

For  Canada  by  Design  visionary  lecture 
series.  Please  contact 

bydesign@fis.utoronto.ca  or  call  the 
McLuhan  Program  at  978-7026.  A 
Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute  series. 
Watch  for  more  details  in  January.  See 
www.candesign.utoronto.ca 


SPRING  BREAK  &  NEW 
YEARS!! 

TravelFREE  by  organizing  small  groups 
to  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Rorida,  and 
Mexico.  We  also  have  great  Ski  trips! 
Call  BREAKAWAY  TOURS  @  416- 
974-9774,  Ext.  3 10  forFREEpromokit. 
www.breakawaytours.com 


EARN  FREE 

New  Years  and  Spring  Break  Party  trips 
and  /or  cash!  Respectable  company 
celebrating  tenth  anniversary !!!  Montreal, 
NYC,  New  Orleans ...  Call  (4 16)928- 
3227  or  1-800-465-1532. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  for  GMAT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (4 1 6)967-077 1 . 


TEACH  ENGLISH  IN  KOREA 

Through  Goal  Recruiting.  Airfare, 
accommodations  provided.  Call  4 16-696- 
2344,  www.goalasia.com  Or  check  your 
Student  Placement  Centre. 

.  ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  elementary  school  aged 
children.  Activities  such  as  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc . . . ,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 


COUPON  CLIPPER  WANTED 

Perfect  part-time  job  or  student.  Have 
FUN  (watching  TV,  shopping  reading 
magazines)  while  making  good  money. 
Call:  The  COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job  # 
2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877  (24  hrs.)  I ! ! ! ! ! 


Miscellaneous 


HELP  WANTED 

Male  student,  for  my  moving,  1  day,  good 
pay,  no  big  weights,  end  December,  924- 
5439. 


WANTED 

2  bedroom  apartment  to  rent  from  Jan  1 
-April  30.  Close  to  St.  George  Campus 
(Faculty  of  Education).  CaU(416)599- 
2955. 


COMPUTER'S  FUTURE 

Removable  disk  drive  2  GB+  at  $80.  or 
less,  quality  product,  save  $$$.  For 
information  SSAE  to:  FUTURA1,B0X 
72526,  345  Bloor  East,  Toronto,  M4W 
3S9. 


"BI-CURIOUS?  BI?  GAY? 

The  Barracks  Bathhouse  for  men.  Steam, 
sauna,  showers,  lounge,  toy  store,  private 
rooms,  lockers.  24  hours/7  days.  56 
Widmer  St.  Toronto.  416-539-0499. 
Responsible  and  safe.  Open  since  1974." 


"THE  SPA  ON  MAITLAND 

Bathhouse  for  Bi  and  Gay  Men.  Rooms, 
lockers,  sauna,  showers,  liquor  license. 
Students  Yi  price  all  the  time  with  valid 
studentlD.  66MaitlandSt.  atChurchSt., 
Toronto4 16-925- 1571." 


Servhis 


 : 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033BaySt.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  6  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine's  964- 1714. 


WE  HELP  YOU  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAY! 

Expert  editing.  Excellent  credentials.  Call 
TIMESOLVERS  for  top  results! 
(416)631-6492. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience.  Mary  Anne416-690-3799. 


ON-THE-SPOT  ESSAYS  & 
DISSERTATIONS  368-4269 

Can  you  write  an  A  essay  in  4  hours? 
Bring  your  research  and  we'  11  show  your 
how  the  professionals  do  it.  10c/ word, 
short  notice  and  weekend  service  also 
available. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051.  

MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B  .Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,'precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:4863908Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  smaU  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-n-,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

On  campusPREP!  Course  formats  range 
from  20  to  80  hours.  20  hour  weekend 
courses  available  for  $  1 95 .  Richardson 
-  Since  1979  -  www.prep.com  or 
learn  @prep.com  or  (4 1 6)4 1 0-PREP. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

Comprehensive  25-hour  weekend 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 

EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices. 
Convenientcampus  location.  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890.  

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
French  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  ElecU^ical 
Engineering,  M.A.    Economics,  M.S. 

Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammarcheck.  Resumes  from 
$25.  543CollegeStreet(WestofEuclid). 
LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  typ)e  your 
essays, resumes,  reports, etc.  Laserprint. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph's  St.,#225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433).  

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport.  


HdidayHoifls 


Dec.  20  &  21  -  10am -5pm 
Dec.  22  &  23- 12pm -7pm 
Dec.  24-26  -  Closed 
Dec.  27  &  28-  10am  -5pm 
Dec.  29  &  30-  12pm -7pm 
Dec.  31  &  Jan.  1  -  Closed 
Jan.  2  -  12pm  -  7pm 
Jan.  3  -  Regular  hours  resume 


Word  Of 
Mouth 
Not 
Working? 

Then  Try 

The 
VARSITY 
Classifieds! 

Call  For 
More 
Info. 

979-2856 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  eacfi  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 


This  is  about  the  best  time  ever  to 
be  a  science  fiction  fan.  There  is 
a  multitude  of  new  talents,  in  both 
literary  and  visual  science  fiction, 
and  computer  animation  and  spe- 
cial effects  have  thrown  wide 
open  the  doors  of  possibility.  As  a 
result,  much  of  what  people  like 
me  used  to  just  read  about  is 
actually  starting  to  happen. 

Science  fiction,  in  all  its  various 
forms,  has  become  more  than 
respectable;  it  has  almost  become 
a  blueprint  to  the  future.  Every 
science  related  public  issue  has 
already  been  discussed,  debated 
and  resolved  in  SFliterature.  Clon- 
ing, genetic  engineering,  organ 
piracy,  international  space  sta- 
tions, the  Internet,  technological 
improvement  and  unemployment, 
advanced  warfare,  gender  rela- 
tions— as  current  and  modem  as 
these  may  seem,  they  are  nothing 
we  haven't  already  heard  about 
decades  ago. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  I  was 
always  a  bit  of  an  individualist.  I 
never  have  been  content  to  simply 
go  with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  espe- 
cially since  most  of  the  time  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
headi  ng  right  over  the  cli  ff  to  the 
rocky  shore  below.  Escaping 
out  of  the  uninteresting  world 
of  my  troubled  adolescence 
was  easy  as  long  as  I  had 
access  to  the  imaginary 
worlds  of  the  future,  now 
on  their  way  to  being  re- 
alized. Who  cared  about 
mundanities  like  football  and 
homework,  when  there  were 
much  harsher  struggles  to  be 
fought  in  the  skies  above. 

Now  the  last  thing  I'm  going  to 
do  is  simply  provide  a  run  down  of 
every  science  fiction  book,  movie, 
ortelevision  show  I'veeverread 
orseen.  Not  only  would  that  be  an 
exercise  in  boredom,  but  there  are 
now  so  many  thousands  of  au- 
thors and  filmmakers  that  I  could 


only  scratch  the  surface.  Suffice 
to  say,  names  likeClarke,Heinlein, 
Niven,  Pohl,  and  Pournelle  are 
like  old  cousins  of  mine,  who  pop 
up  every  few  years  to  say  hello. 

At  it's  worst,  science  fiction  is 
just  kid' s  stuff,  simplistic  morality 
tales  or  comic  books.  Many  of  the 
old  SF  stories  and  artwork  were 
crude,  sadistic  and  thinly  disguised 
westerns  in  outer  space.  The  art- 
work generally  featured  extremely 
violent  battles  in  the  skies  above 
major  cities,  repulsive  aliens 
slobbering  over  scantily 
clad  maidens  in  distress 
(although  why  an 
insectoid  would  be 
interested  in 
human  fe- 
male is  be- 
yon  d 


amoeba  to  the  most  advanced 
interstellar  empire,  is  the  main 
driving  force  for  almost  all  sci- 
ence fiction.  Why  bother?  For 
me,  the  reason  is  clear:  Out  there, 
somewhere,  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  humanity. 

It  is  here  that  science  fiction 
authors  have  the  most  freedom  to 
create,  because  no- 
body can 


permutations  on  Earth  as  their 
inspiration,  and  produce  beings 
which,  though  imaginary,  are  very 
plausible. 

Most  of  the  movies'  depictions 
of  extraterrestrials  up  until  the 
1979  release  of  Ridley  Scott's 


me)  and  endless  flying  saucers. 
These  stories  unfortunately  gave 
science  fiction  a  bad  reputation 
that  it  took  many  years  to  over- 
come. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  com- 
mon theme  throughout  all  science 
fiction,  from  theextremely  tacky 
to  the  most  ingenious.  The  search 
for  life,  any  life,  from  the  lowliest 


offer 
an  authori- 
tative opinion  as  to  how 
extraterrestrials  look,  think,  eat, 
or  procreate.  Exobiology  is  a  field 
without  a  subject,  unless  you  count 
the  Murcheson  meteorite.  It  is 
here  that  science  fiction  authors 
have  outdone  most  of  the  film- 
makers, which  is  understandable 
consideri  ng  the  budgetary  di  f fer- 
ences.  Authors  like  Larry  Niven, 
who  bother  todo  their  homework, 
use  the  millions  of  evolutionary 


Alien 
were  ri- 
diculous. 
It's  a  wonder 
anyone  could 
be  frightened  by 
men  in  rubber  lizard 
suits,  or  cardboard  robots 
with  antennae  sticking  out  of 
their  heads.  As  a  result,  by  the 
1 960's,  aliens  had  to  be  depicted 
as  people  with  some  minor  altera- 
tions, inside  or  outside.  To  a  cer- 
tain point,  this  can  be  tolerable; 
after  all,  parallel  evolution  has 
been  known  to  happen  on  earth, 
which  is  why  dolphins  and  whales 
look  like  sharks  and  other  fish, 
despite  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  of  separation.  There's  no 
reason  that  some  aliens  might  not 
be  similar  to  us.  But  the  general 
lack  of  imagination  shown  by  visual 
SF  in  this  area  is  inexcusable. 


which  is  why  I  respect  a  film  like 
Scott'  s/1  //enfor  bucking  the  trend 
entirely. 

It  could  even  be  said  that  film 
depictions  of  aliens  themselves 
have  undergone  evolutionary 
change.  The  advent  of  computer 
generated  imagery  has  finally 
made  it  possible  for  even  a 
mediocre  science  fiction 
film  to  feature  some  pretty 
\    fantastic  looking  alien  im- 
agery.    The   days  of 
'  claymation,  stop  motion  pho- 
tography,  animatronics  and 
stock  footage  of  lizards  and 
bugs  intended  to  resemble  gi- 
ant creatures  are  quite  over. 
The  sheer  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse around  us,  of  which  we  sti  11 
know  very  little,  provides  a  back- 
drop for  stories  of  exploration  and 
adventure.  We  can  speculate 
about  the  existence  of  civiliza- 
tions more  advanced  than  ourown, 
and  in  so  doing,  turn  an  eye  inward 
to  our  own  problems. 

Consider  this:  Inourgalaxyalone, 
there  are,  at  current  estimates, 
about  400  billion  stars,  very  likely 
with  planets  similarto  ourown.  If 
even  a  tiny  percentage,  say,  one 
thousandth,  have  gotten  around  to 
developing  life,  that  still  leaves  400 
million  planets  to  explore.  And 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  genius  of  science  fiction  is 
that  the  more  we  learn  about  this 
fantastic  realm,  the  more  we  can 
apply  hard  science  to  create  be- 
lievable stories.  With  everything 
we  have  learned  about  the  solar 
system,  for  example,  it  is  now 
possible  to  write  believable  sto- 
ries about  exploring  the  Moon, 
Mars,  and  the  Outer  planets. 
Arthur  C.  Clarke's  famous  Od- 
yssey series,  which  featured  ex- 


plorations of  the  moon,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  have  been  written 
overa  30  year  period  using  infor- 
mation taken  from  the  Pioneer, 
Voyager,  and  Galileo  spacecraft. 
Now  that  we  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  some  of  the  local  star  sys- 
tems, it  becomes  possible  to  specu- 
late about  them  too. 

And  it  is  here  that  science  fic- 
tion must  be  at  its  most  creative. 
For  the  universe — even  our  tiny 
comer  of  it — is  so  vast,  that  once 
you  get  beyond  the  outer  planets, 
our  present  methodsof  propulsion 
are  useless.  I  won' t  try  to  explain 
Einstein's  theories  here.  Suffice 
to  say,  however,  not  only  is  it 
impossible,  in  our  universe,  to  ex- 
ceed the  speed  of  light,  but  you 
cannot  even  begin  to  catch  up  to 
it.  As  a  result,  it  has  become  par 
for  the  course  for  authors  to  fall 
back  on  mythical  faster-than-light 
devices.  Although  Star  Trek's 
warp  drive  is  usually  taken  as  the 
main  example  of  this,  many  peo- 
ple, includingsome  physicists,  have 
speculated  about  circumventing 
the  annoying  speed  limit  for  at 
least  100  years. 

But  don't  get  your  hopes  up. 
Chances  are,  we  will  probably  be 
confined  to  our  own  stellar  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  long  ti  me  to  come. 
I  can' t  help  but  think  that  by  satu- 
rating readers  and  audiences  with 
endless  fanciful  meansof  zipping 
across  light  years  of  space  in  a 
brief  amount  of  time,  SF  authors 
and  especial  ly  filmmakers  are  set- 
ting  people  up  for  a  great  disap- 
pointment. 

Unless,  of  course,  somebody 
does  come  up  with  a  way  of 
breaking  on  through.  Which,  for 
people  like  me,  would  be  just  per- 
fect. Until  then,  however,  we  will 
have  to  be  content  with  simply 
reading  about  it.  And  if  this  does 
come  to  pass,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured it  will  not  seem  too  unfamil- 
iar to  some  of  us. 


Do  you  long  for  the  day  when  you  could 
spend  an  entire  Saturday  afternoon  on 
your  couch  with  potato  chip  crumbs  on 
your  shirt,  beer  in  hand,  and  the  finest  in 
sports  entertainment  on  the  television? 

If  you  do,  then  you  have  something  in 
common  with  Bill  Bykowski,  disgruntled 
WWF  fan.  Like  a  lot  of  other  people  out 
there  right  now.  Bill  is  very  unhappy  with 
the  current  state  of  the  world  of  profes- 
sional wrestling.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
followed  wrestling  from  the  days  of  Hulk 
Hogan  to  the  days  of  the  Ultimate  War- 
rior, all  the  way  to  the  Shawn  Michaels 
era.  And  now  he's  fed  up! 

In  recent  days  Bill  has  had  a  hard  time 
figuring  out  who  to  root  for.  As  Bill  sees 
it,  there  are  no  good  guys  in  wrestling 
anymore.  There  is  no  more  good  versus 
evil,  no  more  right  against  wrong.  It  makes 
his  stomach  queasy  to  see  the  young  fans 
cheering  for  a  menace  like  "Stone  Cold" 
Steve  Austin.  Bill  cannot  understand 
where  all  his  heroes  went. 

"Back  in  my  day,"  he  says,  "I  used  to 
watch  wrestling  for  the  confrontation  of 
it.  I  liked  seeing  America  against  the 
world.  Now  it's  everybody  hating  every- 
body. 1  don' t  know  what' s  going  on.  Take 
this  [one]  guy.  He's  all  fruity  and  he's  a 
good  guy!  How  am  I  supposed  to  cheer 
forafruity-tutti?" 

Granted,  Bill  tossesoff  misguided  homo- 
phobic comments  and  1  i  ves  wi th  hi s  grand- 
mother at  age  42,  but  hi  s  confusion  raises 
an  interesting  question.  Why  has  the 
WWF  almost  completely  phased  out  the 
good  guy?  To  answer  this  question  we 
must  first  briefly  review  the  history  that  is 
the  WWF. 

im  m&mmm  mmmm 

The  Worid  Wrestling  Federation  first 
came  into  prominence  in  January  1 984, 
when  Hulk  Hogan  defeated  the  Iron  Shiek 
to  win  his  first  heavyweight  champion- 
ship belt.  This  was  the  quintessential 
confrontation  of  good  versus  e  vil ;  at  the 
time,  American  wrestling  fans  lacked 


any  understanding  of  Arab  immigrants, 
and  this  prejudice  allowed  the  Iron  Shiek 
to  be  painted  as  the  nastiest  villain  of  his 
time.  When  Hulk  Hogan  defeated  him,  he 
was  cast  as  a  hero  for  bringing  the  belt 
back  to  America.  Hence,  the  dawn  of 
Hulkamania. 

Hogan  went  on  logain  momentum  and 
popularity  with  frequent  appearances  on 
the  newly  founded  MTV  network,  giving 
him  appeal  to  young  people  and  putting 
him  on  the  pulse  of  America  teen  culture. 
He  then  went  on  to  appear  in  the  third 
instalment  of  the  Rocky  series  in  which 
he  portrayed  a  wrestler  named 
Thunderlips. 

"That  was  the  golden  age  of  wres- 
tling," reminisces  Bill,  "[WWF  CEO] 
Vince  MacMahon  told  us  exactly  who  to 
cheer  for  and  we  loved  it.  It  gave  my 
pathetic  little  life  a  sense  of  order  amidst 
all  of  the  chaos." 

This  wave  of  momentum  spurred  by 
Hulkamania  led  to  the  greatest  sports 
entertainment  extravaganza  of  all  time, 
WrestleMania.  In  the  original 
WrestleMania,  Hulk  Hogan,  teamed  with 
his  new-found  friend  Mr.  T,  faced  his  two 
arch  rivals  at  the  time:  Rowdy  Roddy 
Piper  and  "Mr.  Wonderful"  Paul 
Orndorff  Of  course,  the  Hulkster  pre- 
vailed. As  a  result  of  this  success, 
WrestleMania  became  an  annual  event, 
getting  bigger  and  better  each  and  every 
year. 


In  future  WrestleManias,  Hogan  fought 
and  conquered  King  Kong  Bundy,  Andre 
the  Giant,  "Macho  Man"  Randy  Savage, 
Sergeant  Slaughter,  and  finally  the  mighty 
Yokozuna.  According  to  Bill,  this  list 
bests  any  in  professional  wrestling  and 
confirmed  Hulk  Hogan  as  a  legend  in  his 
own  ti  me — a  legend  that  is  sorely  missing 
these  days. 

"Quite  frankly,  there's  no  reason  to 
watch  WrestlcMania's  anymore,"  he 
bemoans.  "In  the  glory  days  of  profes- 


The  golden  age  of  Hulkamania. 


sional  wrestling,  I  could  always  count  on 
the  Hulkster  to  show  up  during  the  main 
event  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
American  Way  or  save  the  world  from 
the  evilness  that  lurked  deep  within  the 
WWF.  That's  all  gone  now.  Vince 
MacMahon  is  screwing  up  the  WWF 
and,  dammit,  I  don't  like  it  one  bit! 

"And  that  brings  me  to  another  point 
that  just  makes  me  see  red,"  he  continues, 
now  visibly  agitated.  "I  don't  want  to 
know  that  Vince  MacMahon  owns  the 
WWF,  I  mean,  I  know  it,  but  I  don't  need 
it  shoved  in  my  face  every  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Monday  night." 

Bill  is  now  in  his  own  worid,  babbling 
madly  about  future  heirs  to  Hogan  as  we 
watch  in  amazement.  "Bret  Hart?  Shawn 
Michaels?  Sid  Justice,  Vicious,  Psycho 
Sid  or  whatever  his  name  is?  These 


people  are  supposed  to  fill  the  Hulkster's 
big  shoes?  I  think  not!  What  we  need  is 
another  hero,  a  man  who  fills  our  hearts 
with  pride  and  our  heads  with  rage. 
Dammit,  the  wrestling  fans  of  this  world 
want  to  get  a  little  riled  up.  And  that's 
exactly  what  I  am  right  now.  Damn  you, 
Vince  MacMahon,  damn  you !" 

So  as  you  can  see,  dear  reader,  the 
typical  wrestling  fan  isn't  looking  for 
more  farfetched  gang-related  plots,  he  or 
she  (who  are  we  kidding?  There  are  no 
female  wrestling- fans!)  is  looking  for 
somebody  to  look  up  to  and  fill  that  spa- 
cious void  in  their  hearts.  There  is  a  hole 
in  their  lives  that  can  only  be  filled  with  a 
legitimate  heir  to  Hulk  Hogan,  not  some 
two-bit  truck  dri  ver  from  New  York  who 
just  happens  to  have  big  biceps  and  a 
moderately  amusinggimmick. 


The  thing  that  really  gets  to  old  Bill, 
however,  is  the  poor  storylines  in  the 
WWF  these  days.  He  is  in  no  way  pleased 
with  how  the  WWF  is  aping  plotlines 
from  its  successful  rival  federation,  the 
WCW  (WoridChampionship  Wrestling). 
Case  in  point:  the  storylines  inspired  by 
the  WCW's  popular  NWO  (New  Worid 
Order)  gang. 

"I  can't  understand  how  it's  possible 
that  Vince  could  get  sucked  into  copying 
that  stupid  NWO  storyline  to  the  point 
where  every  guy  in  his  organization  is 
involved  in  some  gang.  I  tell  you,  in  theold 
days  it  was  good  guys  versus  bad  guys. 
Now  there's  the  black  gang  [Nation  of 
Domination],  the  Hispanics  [Los 
Voricois],  the  bikers  [Disciples  of  Apoca- 
lypse], the  Canadians  [the  Hart  Founda- 
tion] and  the  bums  [Degeneration  X]. 
These  are  just  to  name  a  few.  And 
they '  re  al  1  bad  guys !  Who  am  I  supposed 
to  cheer  for?" 

It' s  clear  that  the  WWF  is  a  federation 
without  direction,  which  in  turn  makes  it 
an  organization  without  a  soul.  And  as  we 
all  know,  anything  without  a  soul  is  hard 
pressed  to  inspire. 

"As  far  as  I  can  tell,"  says  Bill,  "the 
WWF'sjustgoneto  hell  inahandbasket. 
We' ve  gone  through  the  golden  age  and 
now  we're  back  in  the  stone  age.  If  they 
don't  turn  things  around  pretty  soon,  I'm 
going  to  change  my  Saturdays  from  wres- 
tling  and  beerto  roller  derby  and  beer.  In 
fact,  I  think  I'll  start  writing  to  the  Fox 
network  right  now  about  bringing  back 
those  Roller  Games." 

So  as  you  can  probably  tell,  going  by 
typical  wrestling  fan  Bi  11  Bykowski ,  wres- 
tling  is  presently  in  a  very  sorry  state. 
Men  around  the  world  shudder  to  think 
about  theirli  ves  without  professional  wres- 
tling, but  that  day  may  soon  be  approach- 
ing. The  WWF  is  on  the  fast  track  to  hell 
and  may  soon  implode. 

Oh  well.  So  long  as  it's  wrestling  and 
not  curling,  or  something  important  like 
that. 
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Massive  tuition 
hikes  in  the  works 

BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Ontario  campuses  are  buzzing  with  activ- 
ity as  students  plan  everything  from  na- 
tional protests  to  bureaucratic  wrangling 
to  prevent  universities  from  ramming 
through  massive  fee  increases  next  fall. 

Recent  student  frenzy  arrives  in  the 
wake  of  a  Dec.  1 5  tuition  fee  announce- 
ment courtesy  of  provincial  finance  minis- 
ter Ernie  Eves. 


Universities  were  given  the  go-ahead  to 
hike  tuition  fees  for  professional  and  gradu- 
ate programs  as  they  see  fit.  They  have  the 
option  of  increasing  average  tuition  by  20 
per  cent  over  the  next  two  years. 

"There  will  be  a  little  bit  of  a  market 
determinant  here.  Increases  will  not  be 
determined  so  much  by  university  or  the 
ministry,  but  what  the  market  will  bear," 
explained  Rita  Smith,  press  secretary  to 
education  minister  Dave  Johnson. 

She  says  high-enrolment  programs  may 
see  more  fee  increases  because  they  can 
manage  competitively  despite  a  higher 
price  tag.  Smith  claims  this  wi  11  simply  lead 
to  more  selective  programs  at  Ontario 


universities,  ratherthanastratification  in 
the  system. 

"It  may  create  more  of  a  specialization 
where  you  no  longer  have  every  school 
offeringtheexact  same  course,"  said  Smith. 

The  latest  leeway  came  in  the  provin- 
cial government's  two-year  budget  an- 
nouncement, which  they  claim  increases 
fundi  ng  to  post-secondary  education. 

But  university  administrators  say  a  little 
number-crunching  reveals  a  loss  to  uni- 
versity budgets  over  the  next  few  years 
rather  than  the  heralded  gain. 

Council  of  Ontario  Universities  chair 
and  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  says 
the  net  effect  of  Eves'  announcement  is  a 


Diabolo's  managers  Mik  and  J.D.  toast  the  new  year  with  mugs  of  Bridgehead. 


ELSE  KNUDSENA'ARSITY 


Erindale  residence 
death  still  a  mystery 


But  case  closed,  says  police 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


Peel  Region  Police  have  closed  the  crimi- 
nal investigation  into  an  accident  involving 
a  student  at  an  Erindale  residence,  ruling 
out  homicide. 

First  year  Erindalesciencestudent  Allen 
Eden  died  at  a  Mississauga  hospital  Nov. 
27,  1997,  six  weeks  after  he  fell  from  a 
third  flood  window  of  Bronte  College 
residence,  temporary  university  housing 
located  off  campus.  He  was  19  years  old. 

'There's  no  conclusive  evidence, "said 
case  manager  Constable  Larry  Gagnon 
about  the  cause  of  the  fall  which  involved 
a  six-week  investigation  and  about  80 
interviews. 

Eden  was  found  on  the  ground  outside 
the  residence  at  about  6  am  on  Oct.  17, 
unconscious  with  ahead  injury  after  hav- 
ing fallen  from  a  third  story  window.  He 
never  regained  consciousness. 

According  to  U  of  T  vice-president  and 
provost  Adel  Sedra,  the  room  from  which 
he  fell  was  that  of  another  student,  who 
was  apparently  asleep  in  the  room  when 
the  accident  occurred.  Sedra  also  re- 


ported that  the  windows  in  Bronte  Col  lege 
were  narrow  and  were  impossible  to  fall 
out  freely  or  accidentally. 

"It's  really  a  mystery,"  said  fioor  don 
Shawn  Barton  about  what  exactly  hap- 
pened the  night  before  campus  security 
found  Eden  unconscious. 

"He  wasn't  intoxicated. . .  it's  not  like 
this  was  a  planned  thing,"  added  Barton. 
"A  lot  of  people  assume  it  was  suicide,  but 
there  was  no  note,  or  any  indication  of 
that." 

Different  theories  are  explored  in  the 
police  report,  available  upon  application, 
said  Const.  Gagnon. 

Marco  Marrocco,  president  of  the 
Erindale  College  Student  Union,  says  stu- 
dents on  campus  initially  focused  on 
whether  alcohol  played  a  role  in  the  acci- 
dent, but  since  then  there  has  been  little 
discussion.  The  student  union  will  provide 
an  official  statement  after  it  sees  the 
police  report,  he  said. 

"Bronte  students  sometimes  feel  they '  re 
not  part  of  the  campus.  And  then  there's 
a  tragedy  like  this.  It's  really  sad," 
Marrocco  added. 

As  a  result  of  the  overtlow  of  appli- 


cants for  residence  this  fall,  the  university 
set  up  temporary  housing  near  the  campus 
for  about  75  students,  half  of  which  were 
first  years.  It  charged  less  than  the  regular 
fee  for  the  disadvantage. 

Erindale  principal  Robert  McNutt  says 
the  Bronte  building  is  a  high  quality  facil- 
ity. And  while  nobody  knows  why  Eden 
fell  from  the  window,  he  says  building 
safety  is  not  a  concern. 

"It's  not  ashoddy  building — it' s  agood 
quality  building,"  said  McNutt,  adding  that 
U  of  T  went  out  of  its  way  in  the  fall  to 
ensure  the  residence  would  be  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  for  the  students  living 
there. 

A  pri  vate-sector  council  lor  was  brought 
in  to  assist  in  crisis  management  with  the 
resident  immediately  following  the  acci- 
dent. 

"He  was  very  helpful,"  said  Barton. 

"There's  an  esprit  de  corps  with  this 
group,"  added  McNutt  about  the  Bronte 
students. 

Eden  came  to  U  of  T  from  Dundalk, 
Ontario  and  was  a  lively  person  who 
enjoyed  intramural  sports  and  hanging  out 
with  his  friends,  according  to  Barion. 

"It"  s  a  tragic  accident.  He'  11  be  missed," 
he  said. 


four  per  cent  reduction  in  funding.  "Mr. 
Eves'  announcement  makes  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse  with  respect  to  public  funding," 
he  said. 

Ontario  languishes  in  last  place  among 
the  provinces  in  funding  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

With  decreasing  public  funding,  stu- 
dents can  expect  the  price  of  a  University- 
of  Toronto  degree  wi  1 1  be  marked  up  agai  n 
next  fall,  adds  Prichard.  He  says  more 
student  cash  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
quality  education  since  the  uni  versity  must 
remain  competitive  with  its  American 
public  sector  counterparts. 

•  please  see  Prichard,  page  2 

Inventing 
a  New 
Year's 

'resolution' 

BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

Ontario's  post-secondary  paparazzi 
burrowed  deep  within  theircollective 
imagination  to  decide  upon  a  resolution 
for  the  New  Year. 

Asked  about  their  New  Year' s  reso- 
lutions, the  educational  brass  were  ini- 
tially stumped  to  muster  up  a  response. 
But  the  reticence  of  educational  ex- 
perts to  readily  diagnose  a  New  Year's 
resolution  for  their  portfolios  is  under- 
standable. The  next  359  days  promises 
to  be  a  challenging  one  for  these  pro- 
fessionals, as  the  provincial  Tories  fa- 
ciHtate  the  partial  deregulation  of  post- 
secondary  institutions,  thereby  dump- 
ing a  whole  bunch  of  queries  onto 
student  activists  and  administrators. 

No  less  dumbfounded  by  all  the 
changes  than  your  average  Joe  cabi- 
net minister  is  the  newly  appointed 
architectural  supply  teacher — educa- 
tion minister  Dave  Johnson.  Re-start- 
ing a  new  job  in  the  new  year  just  after 
your  staff  goes  on  strike  can  stymie  a 
boss'  impetus  for  wishful  resolve,  as 
Johnson's  press  secretary  Rita  Smith 
surmises. 

"Mr  Johnson  has  just  been  para- 
chuted and  pre-occupied  with  Bill  1 60, 
we're  kind  of  operating  in  a  vacuum 
around  here,  you  might  want  to  call  in 
three  weeks,"  she  explains.  Nonethe- 
less, Smith  takes  a  stab  at  forecasting 
the  course  of  Johnson's  ministerial 
black  hole.  Smith  summarizes  this 
year' s  mandate  in  two  words — "busi- 
ness plan" — the  product  of  consulta- 
tion between  mini,stry  spokespersons 

"If  you  don't  get  a  hold 
of  the  minister  then  I 
guess  you  can  go  ahead 
with  the  'education 
meshing  with  worl(place' 
resolution. 

and  'stakeholders.' 

"If  you  don't  get  a  hold  of  the  min- 
ister then  I  guess  you  can  go  ahead 
with  the  'education  meshing  with 
workplace'  resolution.  Oh,  maybe  we 
better  wait  until  you  speak  with  the 
minister  if  all  these  other  people  [U  of 
T  administrators]  are  making  com- 
ments themselves  and  a  press  secre- 
tary for  the  educarion  minister  is  in- 
venting a  resolution." 

•  please  see  Important,  page  6 
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Prichard  forecasts  hikes 
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Call  978-2452 


For  Information  on  events,  progrommes  and  facilities,  check  The  Hart  House  Website: 
www.utoronto.ca/harthouse  

Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
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Wednesday,  January  14th  •  11:30am  -  2:00  pm 
Don't  miss  our  welcome  back  party!  (See  ad  this  issue.) 


ART**. 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justina  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  'Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift,'  selections  from  the 
Hart  House  Permanent  Collection,  Jon.  5  to  Feb.  1 . 
The  Arbor  Room  -  Anna-Maria  Catena 

Beyond  Hearth  and  Home  -  The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  contemporary  visual 
and  performance  artist,  Pam  Patterson,  Thur.  Jan.  15  at  7:30pm  in  the  f^^usic  Room. 
Medieval  Style  Book  ■  The  Art  Committee  otters  a  croft  workshop  in  ttie  making  of  a  style 
of  book  from  the  14th  Century.  Beginners  ore  welcome.  Wednesdays  Jan.  21  and  28  of 
7pm.  Space  is  limited.  Preregister  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk,  978-2452. 

MUSK***  Coll  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Ali  Zan^in  ploys  ttie  santour  in  an  Iranian  Classical  concert,  Thur.  Jan.  8 
of  noon  in  the  Music  Room.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 

Sunday  Concert  -  The  Brohms-Schumonn  Connection,  a  CD  release  concert  featuring 
The  Baerg  Trio,  Jan.  1 1  of  3pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall. 

<LUBS  &  COMMITTEES***  con  978^2452 

Camera  Club  -  Film  Processing  Demonsttation,  Tue.  Jan.  13  at  7pm  and  Printing 
Demonstration,  Thur.  Jon.  1 5  at  7pm  in  the  Camera  Club  Room.  Coll  978-2453  for  info. 
76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  dote  for 
entries  is  February  28tti,  12  noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Open  to  all  members  of  Hart  House.  Coll  978-2452  for  info. 
The  Absence  of  Melons  -  The  Hart  House  Drama  Society  presents  a  workshop  preview  of 
their  1 998  entty  into  ttie  U  of  T  Drama  Festival.  Written  by  Amy  Butcher,  directed  by  Carly 
Cote,  Sun.  Jon.  25  of  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  still  accepting 
manuscripts.  Entty  rules  ore  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is 
Fri.  Jan.  30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Join  us  for  our  annual  Winter  Carnival  on  Sot.  Jan.  24  for  a  day  of 

cross-countty  skiing,  skating,  winter  baseball  or  volleyball,  a  sauna,  musical  entertainment 
and  great  food.  Tickets  available  of  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  beginning  Mon.  Jan.  5.  Advance 
ticket  soles  to  Thur.  Jon.  22.  Coll  978-4733  for  info. 

The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poefry, 
prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1 997/98  issue.  Entty  forms  ore  available  at 
I  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Please  submit  material  witti  o  completed  entty  form,  to  ttie  Hall  Porter 
I  at  Hart  House  by  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 
!  The  1 6th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and- 
'  senior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall 
I  Porters'  Desk.  The  deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  1 6,  1 998.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 


i  ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


•  continued  from  front  page 

He  also  says  areas  like  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  law  and  manage- 
ment seem  to  be  likely  candidates 
for  disproportionately  higher 
fees. 

Students  predict  Prichard  is 
typical  of  most  university  admin- 
istrators— who  will  lobby  their 
governing  bodies  for  an  average 
20  per  cent  tuition  hike  in  the 
nameof  maintainingexcellence. 
They  also  fear  the  sky-is-the- 
limit  for  fees  in  many  profes- 
sional and  graduate  programs. 

Wayne  Poirier,  chair  of  the 
Ontario  component  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students,  says 
the  400,000  strong  student  lobby 
group  is  planning  a  national  day 
of  protest  on  Jan.  28  opposing 
fee  increases  and  calling  for  a 
national  grant  system  rather  than 
an  income-related  loan  repay- 
ment plan. 

"1  think  we  have  moved  be- 
yond inaccessible  post-second- 
ary education,"  he  said.  "For 
lower-income  families  post-sec- 
ondary education  is  not  a  reality 
and  for  middle-income  families 
there  are  serious  limitations. 
Now,  formany  of  those  families 
it  won't  even  be  an  option." 

The  federation  is  holding  a 
Jan.  14provincial  mcetingtodis- 
cuss  long-term  strategies,  adds 
Poirier. 

While  Barry  McCarten,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance, 
which  represents  six  student  un- 
ions in  the  province,  says  they 
will  not  fight  for  a  hold  on  tuition 
fee  levels.  But  they  will  use  the 
announcement's  fine  print  as  a 
means  of  damage  control. 

Unlike  the  federation,  the  un- 
dergraduate alliance  has  histori- 
cally lobbied  for  tuition  fee  in- 
creases when  matched  with 
what  they  deem  substantive  stu- 
dent aid  reform,  namely  an  in- 
come-sensitive repayment  plan. 
No  details  were  tbrthcoming  in 
the  Eves'  announcement. 

But  the  Tories  did  reiterate 
their  commitment  to  set  in  place 
an  income-contingent  loan  re- 
payment scheme  by  the  fall  de- 
spite widespread  distaste  from 
the  federal  and  other  students, 
universities,  bankers  and  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments. 

McCarten,  determined  that 
students  get  a  bang  for  their  in- 
creasing buck,  points  to  the  vague 
conditions  attached  to  fee  in- 


Drop-ln  Fitness  Classes  -  a  new  schedule  for  Jan.  5-Mar.  29  is  available  throughout  Hart  ^ 

House.  Chose  from  over  35  classes  each  week!  I 

Athletics  Classes  -  Registration  for  Pilotes,  Dance  and  Aquatics  classes  begins  Tuesday,  ^ 

Jon.  6  of  9am.  | 

Free  Aerobics  Know-How  Workshop  ■  Review  basic  movement  patterns  and  body  aware-  ' 

ness  techniques  to  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  group  fitness  classes.  Thur.  Jan.  1 5  from  ! 

5:30-6:25pm.  ' 

Free  Weight  Training  Session  for  Women  -  Tue.  Jon.  6  from  5-7pm  OR  Tue.  Jan.  20  j 

from  5-7pm.  Coll  978-2447  for  more  info  and  regisfrotion.  I 

Towel  Service  is  available  from  January  to  April  for  $30.  I 

Free  Osteoporosis  Workshop  -  Thur.  Jon.  29  from  6-8pm.  Colt  978-3447  for  info.  ' 

Triathlon  -  Our  5th  annual  indoor  friathlon  will  be  held  Sot.  Feb.  7.  Sign  up  individually  or  | 

join  witti  two  friends  and  do  ttie  event  as  o  relay  team.  Call  978-2447  for  more  information.  1 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  \ 
Reception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome 
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Mil<e  Harris  and  David  Johnson  deeply  regret  delivering 
bad  news  to  students. 


creases  and  demands  stringency 
from  the  government  in  ensuring 
they  are  met. 

Optional  ten  percent  increases 
per  year  are  technically  a  five 
per  cent  I'ree  for  all,  with  the 


"For  lower-income 
families  post- 
secondary  education 
is  not  a  reality  and 
for  middle-income 
families  there  are 
serious  limitations." 


additional  five  per  cent  with 
strings  attached — universities 
must  justify  the  increased  rev- 
enue with  educational  improve- 
ments. 

And  overall,  universities  tak- 
ing advantage  of  new  fee  rev- 
enue must  address  shortages  in 
scientific  and  technical  programs 
at  their  schools. 

He  says  he  will  monitor  the 
government's  responsibility  in 
ensuring  universities  meet  these 
conditions  while  also  decipher- 
ing their  long-term  implications. 

"A  university  can't  just  decide 


to  lay  off  five  faculty  members,  it 
has  to  go  into  something  that  will 
count,"  he  says,  pondering  what 
qualifies  as  an  'educational  im- 
provement.' 

But  he  says  of  primary  impor- 
tance  is  careful  tracking 
of  universities'  zealous 
fee-hiking  instinct  minus 
a  return  on  quality.  "If 
universities  get  their 
way  on  this  it  could  be 
much  worse  than  if  the 
government  sticks  to  its 
word." 

Spokespeople 
from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  say  they  are 
currently  consulting  with 
universities  and  hashing 
out  appropriate  guide- 
lines and  establishing 
specifics. 
But  Poirier  says  targeting  the 
conditions  may  prove  futile.  He 
says  the  government  has  dis- 
played a  laissez-faire  attitude  to- 
ward qualifiers  on  government- 
okayed  funds.  "When  the  crite- 
ria is  vague  the  institution  can 
pretty  much  say  or  do  anything 
that  will  make  it  appear  they 
have  met  the  needs." 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  they 
are  disguising  a  tuition  fee  an- 
nouncement in  which  the  reality 
means  students  will  see  a  20  per 
increase  over  two  years,"  he 
said. 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 


Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
Want  to  know  if  the  University  Is  closed? 


For  St.  George  Campus  call: 
(416)  978-SNOW  (7669) 


For  Erindale  Campus 
I         call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline: 
(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Campus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline: 
(416)  287-7026 


A  decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 
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Student  protesters  fight  back  for  civil  riglits 


Post-APEC 
backlash 
against  police 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Across  the  country  student  pro- 
testers are  putting  the  state  and 
police  on  trial  in  the  aftershock  of 
turbulent  demonstrations. 

In  December,  an  anti-APEC 
protester  launched  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office.  The  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  law  stu- 
dent, Craig  Jones,  is  among  many 
alleging  intimidation  and  repres- 
sion of  freedom  of  expression. 

This  case  just  adds  to  the  2Im- 
portant  8  complaints  currently  be- 
ing investigated  by  the  RCMP 
Public  Complaints  Commission 
about  officers'  behaviour  at  the 
November  protests  in  Vancou- 
ver. 

While  last  week,  legal  counsel 
for  a  teenage  girl  who  was  strip- 
searched  after  being  arrested  at 
last  month's  anti-Bill  160 demon- 
stration appeared  in  a  Toronto 
court  room  to  set  a  date  for  her 
mischief  to  property  charge. 

Intimidation  tactics 

"Why  did  they  find  it  necessary  to 
subject  these  youngsters  to  such  a 
degrading  experience?  Why  do 
they  find  it  necessary,  regardless 
of  whatever  power  the  law  con- 
fers on  them?"  demanded  Alan 
Borovoy,  general  counsel  for  the 
CanadianCivil  Liberties  Associa- 
tion, referring  to  the  use  of  indis- 
criminate strip  searches  as  an  in- 
timidation tactic  in  these  cases. 
Borovoy  also  wants  authori- 


Civil  liberties  of  protesters  are  now  aan  issue  after  recent 
nasty  student  demonstrations. 


ties  to  justify  the  alleged  attempt 
by  RCMP  officers  to  curtail  the 
display  of  protest  signs  on  UBC 
campus  by  arresting  protesters 
on  Nov.  25,  1997.  "We  believe 
the  authorities  have  some  ques- 
tions they  need  to  answer,"  he 
said. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  others 
were  arrested  before  the  digni- 
taries' campus  visit  of  Nov.  25, 
the  main  anti-APEC  protest  day 
on  the  UBC  campus,  and  would 
not  be  released  until  they  agreed 
to  stay  away  from  campus  during 
the  visit. 


Anti-APEC  organizer  and 
former  U  of  T  student  Jaggi  Singh 
says  he  is  considering  launching  a 
civil  suit afterexperiencing these 
conditions. 

"It  was  a  nabbing,  almost  like 
an  abduction,"  he  said  about  his 
arrest  by  three  plain-cloths  RCMP 
officers  calling  him  by  name  on 
Nov.  24  on  the  steps  of  the  stu- 
dent union  building.  This  was  the 
day  before  the  now  infamous  anti- 
APEC  demonstration  featuring 
pepper-sprayed  students. 

After  spending  three  nights  in 
jail  for  refusing  to  abide  bv  such 


an  undertaking  to  stay  away  from 
campus,  Singh  was  released. 

'Thejudgesaid,  'APEC'sover, 
we  don' t  have  to  keep  Jaggi  Singh 
away  from  campus.'" 

Mistakes  happen 

"The  RCMP  have  said  so  them- 
selves, that  that  may  not  have 
been  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
situation,"  said  Shirley  Heafy, 
chair  of  the  RCMP  Public  Com- 
plaints Commission  about  the  re- 
lease conditions. 

'These  are  serious  allegations," 
said  Kay  Stockholder,  president 
of  the  BritishColumbiaCivil  Lib- 
erties Association  about  the  other 
allegation  highlighted  in  the  civil 
suit — the  Prime  Minister's  Of- 
fice may  have  been  directing  po- 
lice action  on  UBC  campus  dur- 
ing the  APEC  protests. 

"The  principles  involved  in  this 
are  fundamental  to  democracy  in 
Canada." 

Such  allegations  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  proper  venue,  as- 
sures Russell  Grabb,  British  Co- 
lumbia spokesperson  for  the 
RCMP.  "In  order  to  protect  the 
integrity  and  objectivity  we  are 
■  refraining  from  comment.  There 
will  be  a  time  and  place." 

The  father  of  the  1 5-year  old 
young  woman  who  was  charged 
with  mischief  to  property  and  strip- 
searched  the  day  Bill  1 60  passed 
says  her  upcoming  trial,  to  be  set 
on  Jan.  29,  1998  will  be  a  good 
time  to  address  the  unanswered 
questions  in  her  case. 

Although  the  policedid  not  hand- 
cuff her  while  being  transported  to 
the  station,  she  was  subsequently 
strip-searched  and  not  informed 
of  herright  to  legal  counsel,  northe 
option  of  directly  calling  home, 
says  her  father.  She,  along  with 
two  other  teenagers,  were  released 
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from  the  station  four  hours  later 
after  a  lawyer  secured  by  their 
teachers  intervened. 

"Strip  searches  are  rarely  jus- 
tified, but  they  do  it  all  the  time," 
said  Bob  Kellerman,  lawyer  for 
the  young  woman  and  her  two 
male  co-defendants,  13  and  16. 
"In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
unwarranted." 

Constable  Devin  Kealing, 
spokesperson  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Police  Department, 
disagrees. 

Strip  search  strategy 

"You  can  count  on  a  strip-search. 
It's  for  our  protection  and  their 
protection.  We  don't  know  them 
from  a  hole  in  the  wall,"  he  said, 
referring  to  possible  suicide  at- 
tempts or  attacks  with  a  con- 
cealed weapon. 

But  the  young  defendant' s  fa- 
ther says  there  are  too  many  in- 
consistencies in  the  argument,  jux- 
taposing the  police's  omission  to 
handcuff  his  daughter  when  she 
was  arrested  and  driven  to  the 
station  to  the  subsequent  strip 
search  for  stated  security  rea- 
sons. 

"To  do  this  could  be  extremely 
traumatic,  but  there' s  no  mecha- 
nism to  make  distinctions. 

"The  discretion  of  the  police 
force  usually  take  on  the  spirit  of 
the  government,"  the  father 
added,  situating  the  actions  of  the 
police  that  day  and  the  mean- 
spirited  behaviour  of  the  provin- 
cial government  in  recent  months. 

Women  in  Vancouver,  dispro- 
portionately strip  searched  during 
anti-APEC  arrests,  are  organiz- 
ing a  protest  against  the  police 
next  week  to  prove  their  point. 

"We  want  to  show  them  we're 
not  intimidated  by  what  they're 
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doing,"  said  recent  UBC  grad 
and  anti-APEC  organizer  Nicole 
Capler.  "They  see  young  univer- 
sity women  as  nice  girls.  They 
think,  'We'll  treat  you  like  crimi- 
nals and  you  won't  do  it  again." 

Singh  also  says  there's  a  big- 
ger picture. 

"There's  a  larger  context.  At 
these  big  international  showcases, 
they're  trying  to  convey  that  eve- 
rything is  well  and  good.  And  the 
under  the  pretext  of  security,  they 
repress  an  alternate  point  of  view, 
trampleon  civil  liberties." 

A  further  backdrop  to  these 
current  legal  entanglements  in- 
clude the  recent  public  outcry  over 
the  treatment  of  six  women  stu- 
dents by  Guelph  police  officers  at 
a  Nov.  1 8  anti-Mike  Harris  pro- 
test. The  university  students  were 
arrested,  brought  to  a  maximum 
detention  centre,  strip  searched 
and  detained  for  five  hours  be- 
fore being  released.  Some  of  the 
women  were  subjected  to  full  body 
cavity  searches. 

And  more  eyebrows  were 
raised  after  a  Dec.  3  action  by 
108  Montreal  anti-hunger  activ- 
ists and  students.  Afterreleasing 
104  the  same  day,  four  leaders 
were  imposed  harsh  bail  condi- 
tions, including  forbidding  them  to 
participate  in  any  demonstration 
or  communicate  among  them- 
selves. Three  of  them  sat  in  jail 
for  over  a  week  protesting  the 
terms  of  the  bail,  using  the  free- 
dom of  expression  and  assembly 
argument  outlined  in  the  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
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hamburgers."  SAC  president  Ted  Salgado  eloquent  as  always. 


Post-holiday  presents 


There  is  noexcuse  for  being  a  party-pooper.  And 
with  that  jovial  cliche  in  mind,  the  Varsity  staff 
has  been  struck  with  the  holiday  gift  giving  spirit. 
Late,  yes.  But  taking  that  extra  time  to  select 
mementos  which  prove  the  perfect  lit  for  our 
favorites  was  worth  the  effort. 

Holiday  list  1998: 

1.  Mega-city  mayor  elect  Mel  Lastman: 
acting  lessons,  portable  file-o-fax  and  box- 
ing gloves. 

Mel  could  certainly  use  a  few  pointers  from  a 
theater-type.  Perhaps  he  could  learn  how  to 
artfully  (or  even  adequately)  feign  surprise,  an- 
ger, outrage.  Between  challenging  campaign  pal/ 
villain  Mike  Harris  and  responding  to  the  inevita- 
ble/shocking provincial  downloading  of  social 
welfareonto  the  municipalities,  Mel  is  now  pre- 
pared for  a  stint  on  Days  of  Our  Lives.  But  as  in 
daily  soaps,  acting  ability  is  less  important  than 
wardrobe.  Perhaps  his  confused  insincerity  is 
overshadowed  by  his  tacky  ties,  who  expects 
articulate  thought  from  a  man  who  looks  like  a 
Hawaiian  tourist?  But  just  in  case  the  gaudy  look 
fails  to  distract,  Mel  can  depend  on  our  second 
gift.  A  potablefile-o-fax  will  enable  him  to  keep 
up  with  his  speech  writers  and  PR  people,  who 
must  be  available  at  all  times  to  tell  Mel  what  he 
thinks— and  when  (because  it  does  alter  by  the 
hour).  Boxing  gloves  are  a  last  resort,  when 
challenged  to  take  on  his  scripted  foes,  he  can 
attract  the  media  circus  he  craves.  When  the 
limelight  begins  to  fade,  the  press  may  become 
less  inspired  by  his  constant  posturing.  A  feisty 
rink-side  event  may  be  in  order  to  attract  their 
interest. 

2.  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard:  bright 
red  tie  and  a  thesaurus. 

Rob  could  do  with  some  resourceful  public  im- 
age-tinkering. Chucking  the  stuffy  and  ever- 
present  University  of  Toronto  suit  tie  for  a  brightly 
colored  wardrobe  accessory  may  be  just  the 
answer.  Unlike  Mel's  consistent  flamboyance, 
Rob  tends  to  appear  too  conservative  (read: 
bland)  with  his  uniform  suit  and  tie  ensemble.  A 
touch  of  colour  will  add  that  hint  of  mystery 
needed  to  intrigue  distracted  minds  on  this  apa- 
thetic campus.  Brightly  coloured  ties  (tastefully 
done,  Mel)  exude  warmth  and  a  hint  of  daring. 
Ju,st  the  answer  to  Rob's  public  image  blahs.  And 
as  an  added  bonus,  a  good  thesaurus  would 
enable  him  to  expand  on  that  impressive  pool  of 
superiati  ves  he  currently  rings  off  at  a  moment' s 
notice.  Terrific,  magnificent,  splendid,  superb, 
wonderful,  marvelous,  excellent,  and  when  he 
is  in  a  red  tie  kind  of  a  mood,  he  even  throws  in 
slam-dunker.  A  new  batch  of  favorite  superla- 
tives could  lend  an  extra  uumph  to  a  tired  public 


speech.  What  about  bodacious,  groovy,  awe- 
some, narly  or  wicked  cooll  Now  that  would 
leave  people  more  than  a  little  curious — espe- 
cially with  a  funky  tie  thrown  into  the  hip  image. 

3.  U  of  T  Students'  Administrative  Council 
president  Ted  Salgado:  speech  writer  and  a 
leather  jacket. 

The  reasoning  beneath  the  speech  writer  seems 
self-evident  to  anyone  who  tracks  Ted' s  wander- 
ings. He  has  a  tendency  to  forget  the  details  when 
offering  an  analysis  of  post-secondary  education 
issues,  while  sometimes  he  just  blanks  on  the 
whole  issue  altogether.  Pre-planned  and  beauti- 
fully crafted  speeches  would  be  much  appreci- 
ated by  his  constituents  (contrived  passion  ex- 
pressed with  flair  is  better  than  none  at  all).  And 
to  lend  that  fmishing  touch  to  Ted's  persona,  we 
shall  grace  him  with  a  leather  jacket — ^just  that 
touch  of  attitude  currently  missing.  Who  knows 
maybe  it  will  provoke  revolutionary  tendencies  in 
him. 

4.  Engineering  rugby  team:  helmets  and 
yoga  classes. 

It  has  become  tragically  apparent  considering 
their  recent  behavior  in  Hart  House's  Arbour 
Room  that  these  boys  need  helmets.  Too  many 
head  injuries  can  seriously  damage  an  individu- 
al's critical  faculties.  We  certainly  want  to  pre- 
vent any  unnatural  mental  deterioration  catalyzed 
by  one  too  many  concussions.  Of  course,  after 
taking  care  of  that  immediate  danger,  yoga  may 
be  the  answer  for  these  guys.  In  a  meditative 
setting,  they  could  look  within  for  guidance  and 
perhaps  explore  their  need  to  practice  regressive 
bonding  rituals  while  chanting  verses  which  re- 
veal a  deep-seated  fear  of  women.  Send  ihank- 
you  cards  by  mail,  please. 

5.  St.  George  Street  commuters:  snowballs 
and  track  training. 

As  long-time  advocates  of  pedestrian  rights  on 
St.  George  Street,  this  post-holiday  present  was 
a  long  time  coming.  With  the  latest  street  renova- 
tion, safety  has  been  sacrificed  forbeauty.  Cross- 
ing is  now  a  life  and  death  battle.  There  have  been 
no  fatalities  as  of  yet.  But  many,  passionate 
clashes  occur  on  a  daily  basis.  The  sight  of  a 
dejected,  cursing  student  facing  a  honking,  on- 
coming motorist  is  common  place.  A  few  nicely- 
aimed  snowballs  should  aid  students  in  clearing  a 
convenient  path  to  class  while  providing  a  more 
substantive  form  of  response  to  threatening  masses 
of  automobile  parts  being  maneuvered  as  intimi- 
dation machines.  The  cross-country  track  train- 
ing is  for  when  the  motorists  get  out  of  their  cars, 
depending  on  their  size. 

Now,  you  can't  say  we  aren't  thoughtful. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Don't  sell 
faculty,  profit 
on  the  Varsity 

This  letter  is  by  way  of  an  apology, 
an  explanation,  and  a  solution.  Last 
Friday  morning,  Dec.  5, 1  arrived 
to  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  to 
pick  up,  as  is  my  habit,  a  copy  of 
the  Varsity,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  missing.  Afterchecking  with 
the  Varsity,  it  was  apparent  they 
hadbeen  removed-lifted,  filched, 
purioined,  stolen!  It  wasn't  until 
Sunday  that  I  teamed  that  the  lead 
article  concerned  the  embarrass- 
ing ironiesof  the  McCain  endowed 
chair  at  the  faculty.  Naturally,  1 
suspected  a  form  of  censorship — 
an  effort  to  conceal  the  offending 
publicity  from  the  students  as  well 
as  visiting  corporate  VIPs.  I  was 
wrong!  I'm  sorry. 

They  had  in  fact  been  removed 
by  Dean  Shera,  but  not  for  any 
insidious  reasons.  I  found  out  from 
friends  on  the  street  that  at  6am  on 
Friday  morning,  he  was  seen  lead- 
ing a  small  band  of  faculty  down 
Bloor  Street  where  they  took  up 
strategic  positions  to  sell/Zie  Var- 
sity for  a  buck  a  piece  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Outreach  vendors. 
In  less  than  an  hour  they 'd  made  a 
clear  profit  of  $2(X).  The  dean 
overheard  expl  ai  ni  ng  that  si  nee  t  he 
faculty  was  for  sale  to  corporate 
interests,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
anything/n  the  building  should  be 
free  of  charge.  Not  even  an  accu- 
sation of  self-interest  can  be  leveled 
here;  I've  been  reliably  informed 
that  in  the  spirit  of  (free?)  enter- 
prise, the  Varsity  is  being  sold  to 
supplement  faculty  funding. 

Of  course  there  was  one  small 
problem — the  McCain  article.  It 
seems  that  the  dean  and  his  troop 
never  read  the  Varsity  because 
these  days  they  are  spending  so 
much  time  wading  through  corpo- 
rate communiques.  Unfortunately, 
Wallace  and  Margaret  McCain 
each  bought  a  copy  on  their  way 
down  Bay  Street.  Margaret  was 
furious!  (she's  a  social  worker, 
you  see).  Being  a  social  worker 
myself,  I  had  a  deep  sense  of 
compassion  for  thisgood  intention 
gone  bad,  so  I  made  a  few  advo- 
cacy phone  calls. 

Here's  the  solution.  Margaret 
suggested  that  if  I  could  convince 
you  good  folks  at  the  Varsity  not 
to  print  such  salacious  material, 
and  even  consider  printing  some- 
thing— err — nice,  she  would  ap- 
prove the  faculty  expanding  their 
sales  of  the  Varsity  down  Bay 


Street  into  the  financial  heart  of 
Canada.  You  would  benefit  from 
increased  advertising  revenues  out 
of  increased  circulation  and  a  bet- 
terclassof  readers.  Margaret,  not 
unaware  that  a  number  of  social 
work  students  are  living  below  the 
poverty  line,  has  offered  to  throw 
in  the  deal  of  unlimited  quantities 
of  donuts  and  coffee  from  the 
McCain-owned  Country  Style 
donut  franchise  just  around  the 
corner.  I'm  assured  by  an  MBA 
friend  that  the  Outreach  vendors 
will  also  benefit  since  they  will  be 
forced  to  hone  their  skills  in  preda- 
tory competition.  So,  how  about  it 
folks!  Have  we  got  a  deal?  We'll 
lake  2,000  copies  of  the  Varsity 
per  week  for  a  cool  profit  of 
$  1 04,000  per  year  to  Social  Work, 
and  everybody '  s  happy . 

Terence  Stone 
MSW  student 

Maple  Leaf: 
they  make  pork, 
but  they're  not 
P'gs 

(RE:  "Ironies  in  McCain chairspot- 
ted,"  Dec  4) 

The  comments  concerning  the  la- 
bour strife  at  Maple  Leaf  Foods 
are  highly  inaccurate.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
the  facts. 

We  have  1 00  collective  agree- 
ments in  place  across  Canada  and 
we  deal  with  1 5  different  unions 
and  1 2,000  employees.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  we  have  success- 
fully negotiated  95  collective  agree- 
ments. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  UFCW 
national  leadership  publicly  stated 
that  they  wanted  to  lake  nine  of 
our  plants  out  on  strike  at  the  same 
ti  me.  The  workers  at  fi  ve  of  these 
nine  plants  ignored  their  leader- 
ship and  opted  to  sign  two-year 
contracts. 

Following  is  an  overview  of 
what  has  transpired  at  each  of  the 
four  plants; 

North  Battleford,  Saskatch- 
ewan -  Maple  Leaf  offered  an 
increase  of  more  than  eight  per 
cent  over  three  years.  After  seven 
months  of  negotiations,  the  union 
refused  to  put  forward  a  monetary 
offer  and  continues  to  do  so.  The 
company  locked  out  employees  in 
an  attempt  to  jump-start  meaning- 
ful negotiations. 

Hamilton  Ontario  -  Maple  Leaf 


offered  an  increase  of  more  than 
eight  per  cent  over  three  years. 
The  union  demanded  an  unrealis- 
tic three  dollars. Thecompany  put 
forward  95  cents  an  hour  in  new 
money  and  was  willing  to 
reconfigure  the  offer  to  address 
union  concerns  on  benefits  and 
pensions  within  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic parameters. 

Edmonton,  Alberta  -  After 
months  of  negotiations,  talks  went 
to  mediation.  The  mediator  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  84  cents 
per  hour  over  three  years  and 
i  mpro vements  to  benefits  and  work 
practices.  This  went  further  than 
Maple  Leaf  wanted  to  go.  To  avoid 
a  dispute  in  this  aging  plant,  the 
company  accepted  the  mediator' s 
recommendations  for  settlement. 
The  union  did  not. 

On  Nov.  17  at  6:23  pm.  Kip 
Connelly  of  the  UFCW  national 
executi  ve  was  asked  the  fol lo wi ng 
questions  by  the  CBC  National 
announcer:  "But  right  now  those 
950  workers  in  Alberta,  isn't  $20 
an  hour  better  than  nothing  an 
hour?"  Mr.  Connelly  responded; 
"Well ,  um ...  I  guess  that '  s  a  deter- 
mination. I  don' t  think  it' s  nothing 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  be- 
cause the  economy  is  starting  lo 
boom,  and  painting  the  worst  pic- 
ture, the  workers  in  Edmonton 
loo.se  their  jobs,  r  m  sure  that  they 
will  find  employment  in  their  re- 
spective positions.  There  are  lots 
of  meat  packing  plants  being 
built... and  lotsofjobsavailable." 

Allow  me  to  disagree. 

The  closure  of  the  Edmonton 
plant  is  a  terrible  tragedy.  It  didn't 
need  to  happen.  How  did  Winston 
Churchill  put  it:  "Men occasionally 
stumble  over  the  tmth,  but  most  of 
them  pick  themselves  up  and  hurry 
off  as  i  f  nothing  happened." 

•continued  on  next  page 
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Engineer  rugby  team: 
vulgar  traditions  persist 


BY  BRIONY  KIRK 

I  am  writing  to  extend  my  personal 
apologies  to  all  the  patrons  of  the 
Arbor  Room  who  had  the  unfortu- 
nate experience  of  witnessing  the 
reprehensible  behaviour  of  the  en- 
gineering rugby  team  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  Nov.  29. 1  am 
also  writing  to  express  my  dismay 
over  such  behaviour  in  an  age  and 
time  when  we,  as  a  society,  pride 
ourselves  on  having  advanced  long 
past  the  caveman  mentality  and 
the  belief  that,  in  their  natural  state, 
"boys  will  be  boys." 

On  this  occasion,  as  in  years 
past,  the  team  came  to  the  Arbor 
Room  to  celebrate  thei  r  victory  on 
the  field.  They  had  a  few  drinks, 
took  a  few  pictures,  sang  a  few 


The  excuse  "boys  will  be  boys" 
is  not  sufficient.  I  believe  these 
young  men  are  intelligent 
enough  to  delineate  between 
what  is  offensive  and  what  is 
appropriate. 


songs — understandable  behaviour 
in  light  of  their  win.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival  though,  several  cus- 
tomers began  making  complaints 
about  the  offensive  nature  of  the 
songs.  Sexist  lyrics  and  swear 
words  were  repeated  over  and 
over,  including  the  phrase,  "gang 
bang  her,  gang  bang  her,  gang 
bang  her."  When  asked  to  keep 


the  songs  ap- 
propriate and 
acceptable, 
the  team 
laughed  and 
continued 
singing.  The, 
team  coach, 
an  absolutely 
uncharming 

  man  by  the 

name  of  Eli,  responded  to  the  re- 
quest by  saying:  "This  is  appropri- 
ate. We' ve  been  doing  this  for  1 02 
years.  It's  tradition."  (Apparently 
coach  Eli  seeks  to  defend  his 
team's  objectionable behaviourby 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Engineering  Rugby  team  has, 
in  fact,  displayed  such  vulgarity  of 
character  for  over  a  century.  One 
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Burlington,  Ontario  -  This  plant  has  the  highest 
labour  costs  in  the  industry.  We  have  asked  for  wage 
concessions.  The  UFCW  has  signed  contracts  in 
place  with  our  pork  competitor  in  Rexdale  and  the 
major  beef  plants  in  Canada  that  are  almost  identical 
to  the  contract  we  are  seeking  in  Buriington. 

To  help  facilitate  a  new,  more  flexible  collective 
agreement.  Maple  Leaf  offered  to  buy  these  wage 
concessions  with  a  payment  of  $10,000  to  every 
employee  taking  a  cut  in  pay,  plus  top  up  based  on  a 
formula  and  years  of  service  to  a  maximum  of 
$20,800.  The  buyout  was  designed  to  offset  the  first 
two  years  of  lower  wages.  No  one  was  required  to 
stay  at  their  job  as  a  condition  of  taking  the  buyout. 

We  want  to  create  jobs,  not  eliminate  them.  But  to 
do  so,  we  have  to  be  competitive.  Most  of  our  plants 
are.  A  few  are  NOT.  We  are  committed  to  building  a 
North  American  competitive  pork  processing  industry 


in  Canada.  Indeed,  we  are  committed  to  building  a 
globally  competitive  business  that  can  grow  and  create 
employment  well  in  excess  if  what  we  have  now. 

We  take  our  responsibility  to  all  our  stakeholders, 
including  our  employees  and  the  farm  community, 
seriously.  This  responsibility  starts  with  accepting 
that  true  job  security  comes  from  a  healthy  business. 
If  you  have  questions,  or  would  like  to  meet  with 
someone  to  discuss  this  further,  we  would  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

Archie  MacLean 
Vice-Chairman  and  C.E.O. 
Maple  Leaf  Foods,  Inc. 

P.S.  I  have  known  Margaret  McCain  for  over  25  years. 
This  is  a  woman  who  does  all  the  good  she  can,  by  all  the 
means  shecan,  in  all  the  places  she  can,  to  all  the  people 
she  can.  Her  walk  matches  her  talk.  She  feels  other 
people's  needs  to  be  as  important  as  her  own. 


cannot  argue  with  his  logic,  al- 
though his  pride  seems  a  little  mis- 
placed.) 

The  team  settled  down  for  a 
short  period  of  time  after  their 
initial  wamingbutquickly  returned 
to  their  vulgar  behaviour.  Another 
Hart  House  staff  member  at- 
tempted to  again  speak  to  the 
coach  and  suggest  that  the  team 
find  another  location  to  celebrate. 
Coach  Eli  asserted  that  it  was  the 
team's  right  to  be  in  the  Arbor 
Room  in  the  name  of  tradition. 

When  the  team  began  remov- 
ing their  shirts,  followed  by  other 
articles  of  clothing  and  songs  about 
bestiality,  thecampus  police  were 
called.  Shortly  after,  the  team  was 
asked  to  clean  up  and  leave  the 
ArborRoom.  Upon  leaving,  one  of 
the  team  members  attempted  to 
apologize,  saying  that  the  "guys 
just  wanted  to  get  kicked  out." 
Evidently  it  was  a  successful  day 
overall  for  the  rugby  team. 

Victory  celebration  is  one  thi  ng, 
but  in  this  instance,  the  engineer- 
i  ng  rugby  team  went  way  over  the 
line.  The  excuse  "boys  will  be 
boys"  is  not  sufficient.  I  believe 
these  young  men  are  intelligent 
enough  to  delineate  between  what 
is  offensive  and  what  is  appropri- 
ate. Perhaps  I  am  giving  them  too 
much  credit.  Perhaps  the  team 
and  their  coach  should  consider 
starting  some  new  traditions. 

I  am  sorry  for  all  of  us  who 
were  subjected  to  this  tradition. 

Briony  Kirk  is  an  Arbor  Room 
staff  member 


aerobic 
instructor 
audition 

Sunday,  January  11,  1998  12noon-4pm 

Prerequisites 
First  Aid  and  CPR 
Fitncs.s  Leader  Certification 
(OFC/CAIA/YMCA/YWCA) 

What  to  brin^ 

Workout  clothes 
Your  resume  •  Q)pies  of  certification 

Class  Format 
5  minutes  High  /  Low  Aerobics 

5  minutes  Step  Aerobics 
5  minutes  Muscle  Conditioning 

To  register  call  Jill  Crcssy: 
946-3500  or  email  jill.cressy@jdar.utoronto.ca 


Classic  Savings 


Bantam  Classic 
Everyman  Paperbacks  | 
Oxford  World  Classics 
Penguin  Paperbacks 
Signet  Classic 


Classic  Promotion 

Buy  6  classic  works 
of  literature  from  the 
publishers  listed  in  this  ad 
and  get  the  lowest  priced 
book  FREE.  Available 
at  University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores  during  the 
month  of  January,  1998. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  214  College  Street  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 
Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  1 0-5  /  Sun  1 2-5  "Classic  Savings"  available  at  Scarborough  &  Erindale  Bookstores 
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UBC  faculty  considers  laptop  requirement 


by  Chris  Nuttall-Smith 
VANCOUVER  (CUP)— The  faculty  of 
forestry  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  contemplating  signing  a  deal 
with  IBM  which  could  see  every  student 
lease  a  computer  from  the  corporate  gi- 
ant. 

IBM  wants  the  faculty,  which  has 
approximately  600  students,  to  sign  onto 
its  "ThinkPad  U"  program. 

The  program  typically  requires  stu- 
dents to  lease  an  IBM  ThinkPad  laptop 
computer  from  their  university.  Every 
year  they  get  a  new  model  with  current 
software,  but  students  don't  get  to  keep 
the  computers  when  they  graduate. 

Acadia  University  in  Nova  Scotia 
serves  as  the  Canadian  model  for  this 
laptop  experiment.  As  of  September 


1 997,  all  first  year  students  must  lease  an 
IBM  laptop  from  the  university.  The  cost 
is  $  1 ,500  per  year  above  tui- 
tion fees. 

Students  in  the  forestry 
faculty  use  computers  for 
much  of  their  course-work, 
including  high-tech  geogra- 
phy analysis  and  number- 
crunching  applications.  And 
the  new  Forestry  Sciences 
Centre,  where  the  faculty  will 
move  when  it's  completed 
this  spring,  will  be  wired  for  computer 
hook-up. 

Ron  Turner,  a  UBC  forestry  computer 
specialist,  says  computer  availability  at 
the  faculty  needs  to  be  improved. 

"A  lot  of  students  complain  that  the 


ratio  of  computers  to  students  is  1  to  10, 
but  that's  all  we  can  fund  currently,"  he 


"For  most  people  this  is  going 
to  be  brutal.  That's  way  too 
expensive." 


said.  "We  just  don' t  have  the  line-item  in 
our  budget  to  replace  the  computers  every 
three  years." 

Forestry's  most  current  computer  lab 
has  21  machines  with  Pentium  proces- 
sors. 


Chad  Croft,  a  fourth  year  forestry  stu- 
dent who  uses  the  lab,  says  having  a 
laptop  would  be  useful.  But 
given  the  choice  between  pay- 
ing for  a  laptop  or  using  the  free 
labs.  Croft  says  he'll  pick  the 
lab  any  day. 

"For  most  people  this  is 
going  to  be  brutal,"  he  said. 
'That's  way  too  expensive." 

But  Michelle  Scott,  an 
IBM  spokesperson,  says  stu- 
dents can  write  off  the  compu- 
ter lease  when  filling  out  their  tax  return 
by  including  it  as  part  of  their  tuition 
cost. 

"Students  typically  go  'Oh  my  God, 
oh  my  God,  it's  going  to  cost.'  But  that 
isn't  really  the  case,"  she  said. 


Compared  to  the  $6,000  Acadia  stu- 
dents will  spend  on  the  lease  in  four 
years  though,  actually  buying  a  compu- 
ter might  be  a  bargain.  IBM  ThinkPads 
with  specifications  similar  to  the  model 
Acadia  students  are  leasing  this  year 
retails  for  under  $3,000. 

Corporate-university  partnerships  of 
this  sort  have  come  under  fire  for  con- 
tributing to  the  commercialization  of 
Canada's  campuses. 

And  UBC  is  no  stranger  to  these  kinds 
of  partnerships.  In  1 995,  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  student  union  signed 
lucrative  contracts  with  Coca-Cola  mak- 
ing it  the  exclusive  cold  beverage  sup- 
plier on  campus. 

The  UBC  administration  is  refusing  to 
release  how  much  it  made  from  the  deal. 

The  Ubyssey 


Start  the  term  out  right. 


Write  news.  Meeting  today  at  4:00  p.m.  at  the  Varsity,  44  St. 
George  St.  Next  meeting  is  on  Thursday,  same  time,  same  place. 


Important  resolutions  abound 


•  continued  from  front  page 

On  the  other  end  of  the  inven- 
tive spectrum  is  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  president 
Ted  Salgado  who  led  a  politi- 
cally sleepy-eyed  student  admin- 
istration through  the  George 
Bush  scandal  and  is  just  starting 
to  rouse.  A  message  on  his  an- 
swering machine  led  to  a  sort  of 
activist  epiphany. 

"I  just  checked  my  answering 
machine  at  home  and  I  just  found 
out  that  tuition  was  de-regulated. 
I'm  going  to  take  a  strong  stand 
on  these  things  in  the  new  year. 
My  big  resolution  though  is  to 
stop  eating  as  many  hamburg- 
ers." 


Another  guy  with  weight-con- 
scious resolve,  U  of  T's  provost 
Adel  Sedra,  says  that  he'll  be 
watching  what  he  eats  but  he'll 
also  be  devouring  Tory  policy. 

"On  a  personal  level,  I  will  try 
a  little  more  physical  activity 
and  lose  some  weight.  I  make  it 
every  year  but  it  never  gets  ac- 
complished. For  the  university,  I 
promise  to  make  the  student  ex- 
perience better."  Asked  if  partial 
fees  deregulation,  allowing  the 
university  to  increase  tuition  by 
20  per  cent,  will  eliminate  the 
student  experience  for  some, 
Sedra  says  that  such  initiatives 
will  improve  life  here. 

"It's  going  to  be  better,  we're 


more  autonomous,  the  univer- 
sity knows  better  to  set  our  own 
fees  than  somebody  in  govern- 
ment," he  said. 

Finally  for  newcomer  Ian  Or- 
chard, the  new  vice-provost  stu- 
dents, says  he  made  a  resolution 
divorced  from  politics  and 
grease. 

"You  really  put  me  on  the 
spot.  An  amusing  resolution  I 
had,  which  actually  refers  to  last 
year's  resolution,  I  actually  ac- 
complished a  week  before  Christ- 
mas, which  was  to  get  back  into 
the  laboratory  and  do  some  ex- 
periments." 

U  of  T president  Robert  Prichurd 
was  unavailable  for  comment. 


Come  and  see  what  were  all  about  at 


WEDNESDAY/  JANUARY  14 
11»0  TO  2  PM 


z^CREAT  FOOD! 

"Loonie  &  Twoonie"  Lunch  -  Great  Hall 
11:30  to  1:30  pm 

40REAT  FUNI 

over  30  clubs  &  committees  you  can  join 

_^  you  < AN  MAKE 
=^A  DIFFERENCE! 

Check  in  at  our  Elections  info,  table 


DON'T  MIS  $  OUR 
WELCOME  BACK  PARTY! 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITV  OF  TORONTO    7  Hart  House  Circle  •  978-2452  •  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


ELECTIONS 

Do  you  know  who  runs  this  place? 

YOU  DO! 
Through  our  9  standing  committees 

STUDENTS 
decide  how  things  are  done  here! 
GET  INVOLVED! 


NOMINATIONS: 

Open  -  Wednesday,  January  14th 
Close  -  Friday,  January  30th 
VOTING: 

Tuesday,  February  10th 

&  Wednesday,  February  11th 


For  more  information  call  978-5363 


Tuesday,  January  6,  1 998 


THE  VARSITY  ~J 


by  Sarah  Elton 
Varsity  Staff 


"Nothing 
devalues  a 

degree 
more," 
said 
Gooch.  "It 
is  a 

subversion 

of  every- 
thing the 
university 
stands  for. 
A  degree 
means 
that  a 
student 
has  under- 
taken the 
work.  To 
buy  that 
from 
someone 
else  is  to 
subvert 
the  entire 
process." 


With  theend-of-term  holidaysjust 
sentences  away,  Rosalind  Porter, 
a  third-year  English  and  philoso- 
phy student  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, was  making  the  final  changes 
to  her  Canterbury  Tales  paper. 
She  had  been  working  hard  on 
the  term  essay  for  the  notoriously 
difficult  third-year  Chaucer  class 
and  was  looking  forward  to  hand- 
ing in  her  work  when  the  tel- 
ephone rang.  She  was  alarmed  to 
find  a  classmate  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line  who  hadn't  begun  his 
paper,  asking  if  she  knew  where 
to  buy  a  Chaucer  essay. 

The  student  had  heard  about  a 
man  in  Montreal  who  sells  old 
papers  specifically  for  this 
Chaucer  course — papers  that 
were  handed  in  for  credit  by  other 
students  in  past  years.  He  thought 
Porter  might  be  able  to  help  him 
find  an  old  essay  he  could  buy  to 
hand  in.  She  couldn't.  Yet  two 
days  later,  this  man  and  his  two 
friends,  a  group  of  reputable  A 
minus  students,  handed  in  essays 
complete  with  bibliographies, 
translations  of  Chaucer's  Middle 
English  and  plenty  of  research. 
When  Porter  asked  how  the  essay 
had  gone,  the  men  high-fi  ved  each 
other  and  strutted  off  to  enjoy 
their  holiday. 

While  Porter  has  no  proof  that 
the  man  who  telephoned  her,  or 
his  friends,  actually  bought  the 
papers  they  were  so  thrilled  to 
hand  in,  she  is  extremely  suspi- 
cious. "Either  they  got  the  paper 
done  in  two  days  or  found  this 
person  who  sells  papers,"  she  said. 
While  she  knows  that  cheaters 
lose  out  in  the  long  run,  in  the 
short  term  she  feels  that  the  cheat- 
ing affects  her.  "It's  their  loss 
over  all,  but  now  it  is  my  loss. 
[My  work]  will  be  weighed 
against  theirs." 

"A  lot  of  [the  paper]  was  re- 
search and  they  just  skipped  over 
it.  That's  what  kills  me,"  she 
added.  This  week  Porter  is  anx- 
iously awaiting  her  mark  and 
wondering  about  her  classmates. 

Cheating  is  not  only  a  McGill 
problem.  Students  everywhere  are 
dishonestly  getting  grades.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  your  work 
is  also  being  weighed  against 
purchased,  borrowed,  recycled, 
downloaded,  copied,  plagiarized, 
illegifimate  assignments.  Last 
year,  1 05  U  of  T  students  were 
caught  cheating  from  transcript 
forgers  to  essay  buyers — the  most 
common  academic  transgressions 
being  cheafing  on  exams  and  pla- 
giarism. Already  this  academic 
year  the  university  has  allega- 
tions against  12  students.  And 
these  are  only  the  ones  getting 
caught.  Judging  from  the  size  of 
the  businesses  that  sell  prefab 
essays  or  custom-made  assign- 
ments, there  are  a  lot  more  people 
buying  their  degrees  than  are 
found  out. 

"It  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg," 
said  Susan  Bartkiw,  administra- 
tive assistant  at  the  Dean  of  Arts 
and  Science  office,  about  the 
number  of  students  she  sees  who 
break  the  university's  academic 
code. 

There  are  many  ways  to  cheat 
on  an  assignment,  though  there 
seems  to  be  three  favourite  meth- 
ods. Students  can  purchase  their 
work  from  an  essay  mill — a  prac- 
tice that  has  caught  the  attention 
of  the  media  in  the  past,  like  New 
York' s//(3/7>er'iMagaz(>ie  which 
in  1995  ran  a  feature  article  about 
a  mill  working  on  the  doorstep  of 
U  ofT. 

In  the  essay  mill  scenario,  the 
student  hands  over  the  assign- 
ment to  a  hired  writer,  who  may 
either  research  and  write  an  essay 
from  scratch  or  rehash  an  essay 
they  have  written  before,  for  a 
fee.  The  going  rate  for  one  of 
these  is  about  20  dollars  a  page, 
even  more  for  some  subjects.  In 


this  case,  the  student  is  suppos- 
edly buying  an  original  piece  of 
work,  including  a  bibliography, 
often  dishing  out  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

There  is  also  the  Internet  op- 
tion, however,  these  sites  are  no- 
torious for  selling  duplicated  es- 
says which  means  the  chance  ex- 
ists that  the  essay  is  being  handed 
in  by  someone  else  in  your  class. 
For  free,  a  student  can  download 
an  essay  off  one  of  many  web 
sites  offering  a  range  of  poorly 
written  and  questionably  re- 
searched work.  Through  the 
Internet  it  is  also  possible  to  hook 
up  with  large-scale  essay  writing 
services  like  The  Paper  Store  with 
its  "24  hour  international  hotline 
for  academic  research  assistance," 
the  hotline  voice  mail  promising 
to  answer  your  call  within  24 
hours  over  the  Christmas  break 
and  offering  panicking  students 
the  opportunity  to  download  an 
essay  from  the  company  web 
page.  Here  essays  cost  $14.95 
US  a  page,  including  a  bibliogra- 
phy—but add  another  $9.95  US  a 
page  for  a  rush  24  hour  job  which 
can  be  sent  by  email,  courier  or 
fax.  "Most  people  pay  by  credit 
card,"  said  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  phone  who  could  not 
guarantee  that  the  essays  for  sale 
had  not  been  sold  before. 

And  there  is  also  essay  recy- 
cling, when  students  buy  an  old 
assignment  and  hand  it  in  under 
their  own  name — what  Porter 
suspectsof  herclassmates.  Prices 
for  these  papers  are  a  little 
cheaper,  anywhere  from  $90  to 
$320  and  chances  are  the  fee  is 
negotiable. 

In  her  disciplinary  capacity  in 
the  dean's  office,  Bartkiw  has 
noticed  an  increase  in  cheating 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  and 
with  the  Internet  kicking  in  with 
its  multitude  of  offerings,  cheat- 
ing is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 


ficult for  TAs  and  professors  to 
catch. 

"It  is  found  by  fiuke  and  this  is 
why  the  university  considers  this 
as  seriously  as  it  does,"  said 
Bartkiw. 

Alkis  Kontos,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science,  said  that  the  trade- 
mark of  purchased  papers  are  their 
lack  of  focus,  the  vagueness  in 
the  writing  style.  "Quite  a  number 
of  papers  are  well  written  but 
they  do  not  say  anything.  These 
are  the  purchased  ones,"  he  said. 

Since  class  sizes  at  U  of  T  are 
.  generally  large,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  someone  marking  a  recy- 
cled paper  to  remember  it  from 
the  year  before.  But  an  essay  that 
is  peppered  with  key  words  from 
past  assignments  is  a  strong  clue 
that  the  paper  has  been  reused. 
And  of  course,  the  dead  gi  ve  away 
of  a  purchased  paper  is  when  two 
copies  of  the  same  paper  are 
handed  in  to  the  same  professor 
or  TA,  and  this  does  happen. 
Because  there  is  no  quality  con- 
trol of  essay  services,  it  is  easy  for 
a  company,  or  even  paper 
recycler,  to  sell  the  same  essay 
twice.  "Why  would  you  trust  what 
they  are  selling?"  asked  Janice 
Newton,  an  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  York  Uni- 
versity who  does  academic  re- 
search on  student  cheating. 
"They '  re  in  the  business  of  cheat- 
ing, they're  in  the  business  of 
being  dishonest." 

When  a  student  gets  caught 
cheating  at  U  of  T,  the  penalties 
can  be  high.  First,  the  student  is 
tried  at  a  university  level  tribunal 
where  a  punishment  is  decided. 
The  usual  recommended  punish- 
ment is  a  five  year  suspension  for 
minor  transgressions  while  those 
who  have  committed  a  more  seri- 
ous offense  can  be  expelled  from 
the  university  for  life.  "We're  not 
out  to  crucify.  We  want  to  impose 


a  sanction,"  said  Bartkiw  of  the 
university  policy. 

However,  despite  the  severe 
consequences,  students  continue 
to  turn  to  cheating  as  a  way  out  of 
an  academic  crunch.  Porter  be- 
lieves that  if  the  men  in  her  class 
did  buy  their  essays,  it  was  prob- 
ably to  help  them  get  through  the 
end-of-term  mania.  This  corre- 
sponds to  what  Paul  Gooch,  vice- 
provost  at  U  of  T,  believes  is  the 
trigger  for  most  student  cheating: 
stress.  "Most  people  give  in  to 
the  temptation  because  of  stress," 
he  said. 

These  stresses  can  take  a  vari- 
ety of  forms.  Bartkiw  sees  many 
student  cheating  who  have  been 
pushed  to  the  limit  and  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  another 
option.  Students  who  are  falter- 
ing their  way  through  a  program 
which  does  not  interest  them  be- 
cause of  family  pressures,  stu- 
dents who  simply  do  not  have 
English  language  skills  necessary 
to  write  a  good  essay,  and  most 
commonly,  those  students  who 
balk  under  academic  pressure. 
Porter  believes  that  a  motivating 
factor  for  student  cheaters  is  the 
intense  competition  that  awaits 
people  upon  graduation.  "You 
really  have  to  care  about  marks  if 
you  want  to  do  something  when 
you  graduate,"  she  said. 

Professor  Kontos  looks  to  other 
reasons  for  student  cheating.  He 
sees  a  growing  trend  in  which 
students  fail  to  do  the  assigned 
readings  for  the  200  level  course 
in  political  theory  that  he  teaches. 
He  feels  this  laziness  is  affecting 
how  students  approach  their  aca- 
demic work,  including  their  es- 
says. "There  is  no  seriousness  to 
their  study,"  he  said.  "It  is  really 
escalating." 

Students  who  buy  their  degrees 
not  only  cheat  themselves  out  of 
an  education  but  their  cheating 
also  has  an  impact  on  honest  stu- 


dents' degrees. 

"Nothing  devalues  [a  degree] 
more,"  said  Gooch.  "It  is  a  sub- 
version of  everything  the  univer- 
sity stands  for.  A  degree  means 
that  a  student  has  undertaken  the 
work.  To  buy  that  from  someone 
else  is  to  subvert  the  entire  proc- 
ess." 

Newton  is  concerned  about  the 
impression  a  person  who  has  dis- 
honestly bought  theirdegree  will 
make  on  people  outside  of  the 
university — like  the  people  who 
employ  students  after  they  gradu- 
ate. She  wonders  if  an  employer 
will  hire  another  student  from  the 
same  university  if  their  employee, 
who  supposedly  has  a  degree  from 
this  institution,  does  not  show 
signs  of  having  learned  from  their 
degree.  "I  think  honest  students 
must  start  blowing  the  whistle," 
she  said. 

Selling  a  paper  is  not  illegal  in 
Canada.  In  fact  in  1989  when  a 
coalition  of  Ontario  universities 
joined  forces  with  the  Metro  po- 
lice to  try  to  bust  an  essay  mill, 
charging  the  two  owners  with 
utter  forgery  of  documents,  the 
case  was  dismissed  at  the  pre- 
liminary hearing,  the  outcome 
being  that  the  mill  could  continue 
to  sell  essays  but  had  to  stamp 
every  page  with  "For  Research 
Purposes  Only." 

Newton  believes  that  the  only 
way  to  combat  cheating  is  to  press 
for  legislative  changes  to  make 
selling  essays  against  the  law. 
Sergeant  Brian  Dickson,  who 
headed  up  the  investigation  into 
the  essay  mill  in  1989  agrees. 
"It' s  just  the  morality  of  it  all.  It's 
wrong,  there's  no  doubt  about 
it,"  he  said. 

"It  is  as  if  you  are  running  a 
race  and  you  win  the  prize,"  said 
Kontos.  "But  someone  else  is  re- 
ally running  it  for  you." 
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THE  VARSITY 


Arts  &  Culture 


Monday,  November  1 1,  1997 


There  are 
thousands 
of  things  to 
do  at  the 

AC. 

it's  all 

in  the 
fine  print! 

PROGRAM  DATES: 

•NOTE:  CLASSES  WILL  NOT  RUN  DURING  READING  WEEK:  (FEB.  16-22) 

10  WEEK  CLASSES 

JAN.  19  -  APR.  6 

APR^  7  -  APR  12  (MAKE  UP  CLASSES) 

hStS  WEEK  SPECIALS 

JAN.  19  -  FEB.  1 5  /  FEB.  23  -  MAR.  29  /  APR.  7  .  MAV  3 

ONE  AND  TWO  DAY  CUNICS 

provide  you  with  o  unique  opportunity  to  learn  a  very  specific  new  skill  in  a  short  period  of  time.  All 
REGULAR  registration  policies  apply  except  that  there  is  a  48  hour  window  for  refunds.  This  means 
thot  If  you  wish  to  withdraw  from  a  clinic  you  must  do  so  48  hours  prior  to  the  clinic  date  or  you  will 
forfeit  your  registration  fee. 

INSTRUCTION 
DEMONSTRATION  DAY 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  1 4  /  98  1 1AM  -  2PM 

»  4PM  -  6PM 

Join  us  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Athletic  Centre  to  see  what  we  have  to  offer  in  Instruction  this  winter. 


Registration  Policies: 

All  ongoing  programs  {clinics  excepted)  ore  open 
to  AC  members,  guests  of  members  moy  not 
register  for  these  activities.  AC  members  can 
register  in  person  in  the  Main  Office,  or  you  may 
register  by  telephone  at  978-3436  if  paying  by 
VISA  or  Mastercard. 

Payment: 

Visa,  Mastercard,  Cash,  Direct  Debit.  Cheques 
accepted  for  amounts  over  $30  (All  program  fees 
include  GST). 

Cancellations: 

We  reserve  the  right  to  cancel  classes  with  insuf- 
ficient registration  or  that  conflict  with  Special 
Events.  In  the  event  of  class  cancellotion,  calls 
will  be  mode  no  later  than  24  hours  prior  to  the 
start  of  class.  Cancellation  refund  must  be  pro- 
cessed before  lost  class  of  eoch  program. 

Transfers/Refunds: 

Transfers  and/or  refunds  are  available  before  the 
start  of  the  second  class.  After  that  time,  trans- 
fers and/or  refunds  are  not  permitted  without 
the  program  supervisors  approval. 

Late  Registration: 

Late  registrations  are  welcomed  as  long  as  space 
is  available  in  a  doss.  The  full  fee  still  applies. 


AQUATICS 

CLASSES  -  lOWEEKS 


COURSE*     DAY  TIME 


LOG 


fEE 


PARENT  &  TOT 

30401  T       6:00  ■6:30PM  IEACHP0OIS22 

30402  SA      11:00-I1:30AM  TEACH  POOL  518* 
'CUSSES  CAKCEUiD  JAN.  3)  i  fit.  14  DUE  TO  SPEQAL  EVENTS. 


TOTS  ONLY 


3)401 
3)402 
3)403 
3)404 
3)40S 
3)406 
3)407 


6:00  -  6:30PM 
6:30  -  7:00PM 
6:30  -  7:00PM 
6:00  -  6:30PM 
6:30  -  7:00PM 


TUCH  POOl  S45 
TEACH  POOt  S45 
TEACH  POOl  S45 
TEACH  POOL  S45 
TEACH  POOl  S45 


1):30-)  2:00PM  TEACH  POOl  S36* 
]]:30-)  2:00PM  TEACH  POOl  S36" 


•CUSSES  UNCEllED  JANUARY  3),  EEBRUARY 1,  )4  ANO  )5  DUE  TO 
SPEOAl  EVENTS. 

ABSOLUTE  BEGINNER 

3240)        M      7:)0  - 8:00PM     TEACH  POOl  S35 

32402  T       7:)0-e:()pPM     TUCH  POOl  535 

32403  R       I2:)0-):00PM    TUCH  POOl  S35 

32404  SU      4  )0  - 5:00PM     TUCH  POOl  $32* 
•QASSE  CANCEUED  )  5  FEBRUARY  DUE  TO  SPEOAl  EVENTS 

BASIC  SWIM 

3340)        m    ):)0- 2:00PM     25  YD  S65 

33402  M      7:)0  -  8  00PM     25  YD  S35 

33403  R       8:)0- 9:00PM     25  YD  S35 

33404  F       12)0- 1:00PM    25YD  S28* 
-CUSSES  CANaUI D  JANUARY  30  AND  FEBRUARY )  3  DUE  TO  SPEQAl 
EVENTS 

WOMEN'S  ONLY  BASIC  SWIM 

33405  F       8  50  -9:40AM     25  YD  $35 

STROKE  MECHANICS 

34401  m    )2:)O-):0OPM  25  YD  $65 

34402  WW    2 10  ■3:00PM  25  YD  $65 

34403  W       7:10  8:00PM  25  YD  S35 

34404  F       110  - 2:00PM  25  YD  $35/S27* 

34405  SA      10:10  )lflOAM  25 YD  S35 
•CUSSES  CAHailED  JAN  30  AND  )3  FEB  DUE  TO  SPEQAl  EVENTS 

NEW!  WOMEN'S  ONLY 
STROKE  MECHANICS 

35408        W      )1)0-)2:OOPM   25YD  $35 


SWIM  TRAINING 

3940)         W»f/T)2;)0-)30PM       50M  $))2^ 

39402  m    8)0-9  30  PM      25  YD  $80 

39403  F       6)0-7:30PM      25  YD  $32^ 

39404  SA      )))0-12«IPM    25Y0  $30 
PAY  AS  YOU  GO        39408  $5 
•CUSSES  CANCEUED  JANUARY  30  AND  FEBRUAY  )3  DUE  TO  SPtOAl 
EVENTS 

SPRING  BOARD  DIVING 

40401        m    )))0)2«IPM   50M  $55 


AQUATIC 
specials  -  4  weeks 

BUHERFLY 

JANUARY  20  -  FEBRUARY  )0 

3840)         T       ):)0-2ffl)PM      25  YD  $20 

SWIM  TRAINING 

APRIl)3-MAY9 

39405  WW/F  )2:)0-):30PM     50M  S53^ 

39406  m      7)  0-8:30  PM    25  YD  $36 

AQUATIC 
CLINICS 


•  QiniQ  will  b«  cancelled  ot  noon  on  llie  Wednesday  ptior  if  there  ore 
insufficient  numbers  registered. 

BRONZE  CROSS  AND 

SR.  RESUSCITATION       Feb  6-8 

46401  FiiFeb6,        6  p.m. -)0  p.m. 

SfltFe67,       9o.m. -6  p.m.  $85 

Sun  Feb  8,       )0  o.m.  -  6  p.m.  $95noiimeml)en 


NLS  RECERTIFICATION   Jan  25 

48401  SunJon25,)0o.m  - 6:30  p.m.  $50 

SSSnonmembeis 

RED  CROSS  WATER  SAFETY 
INSTRUCTOR  RECERTIFICATION 

Mar  15 
4940)  Sun  Morch)5,)0o.ni.- 5  p.m.  $45 

$50noilniembeij 


DANCE 
CLASSES  - 

COURSE  #     DAY  T)M£ 


10WEEKS 


lot  FEE 


INTRO  TO  DANCE 

lEVEll 

5942)  T/R  )2:00-)flOPM  OS  $40 
IfVElll 

59422  T  ):00-2:OOPM  OS  $30 

DANCE  CONDITIONING 

59423  W      4:0O-5:0OPM  OS  $30 

MODERN 

5940)         M       4:00-5:00  PM  OS  $30 


BALLET 

59402        M  5:00-6.30 


OS  $45 


BALLET  PERFORMANCE 

59403  R       5:30-6:30PM  DS  $30 

BALLROOM  BEGINNERS 

594)2        F       7:30-9:00PM  DS  $45 

594)3        M       7:3O-9:0OPM  DS  $45 

BALLROOM  ADVANCE 

594)4        M      9:00-)):OOPM  DS  $60 

BALLROOM  PERFORMANCE 

59415  T       9:00-)):00PM  DS  $60 

JAZZ 

lEVtl) 

59404  T/R  4;00-5:30PM  DS  $90 
LEVEL  II 

59405  M  6:30-7:45PM  FS  $45 

JAZZ  FUNK 

59406  M       7:45-9:OOPM  FS  $45 

STREET  FUNK/  HIP-HOP 

IfVEL  I 

59408  F       5:00-6:30PM  DS  $45 

IfVEL  II 

594)0  W      9:0O-)0:00PM  DS  $30 

MIDDLE  EAST 
uva  I 

59416  W  5:00-6:30  PM  DS  $45 
LEVEL  II 

59417  W       7:30-9:00PM  DS  $45 

LATINO 

lEVEL  I 

59418  R  730-8:30PM  DS  $30 
LEVEL  11 

59419  R       8:30-10K)OPM  DS  $45 

AFRO-JAZZ 

59420  SU      2:3O-4:0OPM  fS  $45 


DANCE 

specials  -  4- WEEKS 


FLAMENCO 

JAN  23-  FEB  13 

54410        F       3:3O-5:O0PM  OS  $)5 


DANCE  CLINICS 

MIDDLE  EAST  Feb.  27 

57408        f       4:00-5:OOPM  DS  $3 


KATHAK  Mar.  6 

57409        F       4:00-5:00PM  DS  $3 

AFRO-JAZZ  Mar.  13 

574)0        F       4:00-5:OOPM  DS  $3 

PHYSICAL  QUAUTIES  OF 

CONTACT  IN  ACTING  Feb.  9 

5)403        M      9:00-)O.30l>M  FS  $5 


MOVEMENT 

CLASSES  -  lOWEEKS 


COURSE  #  DAY 

TIME 

LOC 

FEE 

STRETCH-IN-MOTION 

50403  W 

12:0O-l:0OPM 

l£ 

$30 

TGIF  MOVEMENT  CLASS 

50405  f 

I2K)0-1MIPM 

DS 

$30 

TRANCE  'N'  DANCE 

50406  R 

l:0O-2:30PM 

DS 

$45 

TAI  CHI  CHUAN 

LEVEL! 

50407  SA 

):00-2:30PM 

DS 

$45 

LEVEL  II: 

50408  SA 

2:30-4:00PM 

DS 

$45 

YOGA 

HATHA  YOSA 

(REUXINO) 

50413  M 

5flO-6:30PM 

le 

$45 

50409  W 

7K)0-B:30PM 

16 

$45 

DUPALUY06* 

(COMPASSIONATE) 

50410  T/R 

)2:00-)«>PM 

FS 

$60 

ASHTANGA  r06A 

(EMPOWERING) 

504)2  SU 

))  30-)  :00PM 

OS 

S45 

(UNDAUNI  Y06A 

(ENERGI21NG) 

50415  T/R 

7:30-8:30AM 

l£ 

$60 

50414  SU 

3:00-4:00PM 

DS 

$30 

PILATES  MAT  WORKOUT 

LEVEll 

50416  m 

l:0O-2:0OPM 

le 

$60 

LEVEL  H 

50417  TA 

l:00-2:00PM 

FS 

$60 

PILATES  1/11 

50418  F 

1:00-2:00PM 

DS 

$30 

50419  F 

6:30-7:30PM 

FS 

$30 

STRETCH,  BREATHE  AND  RELA) 

50422  F 

11:00-I2:00PM 

fS 

$30 

MOVEMENT 
specials  - 


4-5  WEEKS 


PILATES  MAT  WORKOUT 

FOUR  WEEKS  APRIL  12 -27 
LEVEL  I: 

5440)  m  ):OO-2:0OPM  FS  $)8 
LEVEL  II: 

54402  T/R  ):00-2:00PM            FS  $)8 

YOGA 

FOUR  WEEKS     APRI112  -27 
aiPALU 

54403  T/R  12:00- 1:00PM  FS  $)8 
HATHA 

54404  M       5:0O-6:30PM  IG  $)3 


MOVEMENT 
CLINICS 


MOVEMENT  CLINICS 
MITZVAH  Jan  25 

A  body  work  approadi  to  fitness  designed  to  improve  your  body  medronics 
and  postural  owuieness.  witi  the  intent  of  reducing  muscular  tension  and 
improving  personol  movement  patterns. 

57405  SU      1:00-3:00PM  DS  S5 

FELDENKRAIS  METHOD  Marl 

Tltis  ledinique  focusses  on  retioining  llie  body  as  a  whole,  using  simple 
exeidses  thot  will  teodi  you  to  move  wilb  the  Icost  stroin. 

57406  SU      1:00-3:00PM  DS  S5 

BODY-MIND  CENTERING  Marl  5 

A  compiehensive  educotionol  and  therapeutic  opproodi  to  heohh  and 
heeling  with  o  wide  ronge  of  benefits.  Using  a  dynamic  blend  of 
movement,  touch,  sound  ond  guided  imogciy  you  will  loom  how  to 
release  stress,  odies  ond  poins,  limiting  habits,  ond  peicephons  Ihot 
prevent  you  fiom  feeling  youi  best. 

57407  SU      ):00-3:00PM  DS  S5 


LEGEND 

AC       ATHLETIC  CENTRE 

50M     50  METRE  POOL 
25YD    25  YARD  POOL 

(BENSON  WING) 
DS        DANCE  STUDIO 

(BENSON  WING) 
FS        FENCING  SALLE 

(BENSON  WING) 
FH       FIELD  HOUSE 
LG       LOWER  GYM 

(BENSON  WING) 
SL        STUDENT  LOUNGE 

(BENSON  WING) 
ARENA  VARSITY  ARENA 
COURTS 

SQUASH  COURTS 

4,  5,  6,  7 
FS         FENCING  SALLE 

(BENSON  WING) 


\ 


Monday,  November  1 1,  1997 


Arts  &  Culture 


THE  VARSITY 


SPORT 

CUSSES  -  lOWEEKS 


COURSE  # 

DAY 

TIME 

LOG 

FEE 

BADMINTON 

70401 

r 

V:UU-IU:UUAm 

ue 

S30 

;0402 

R 

7;UU-IU:UUAM 

UG 

S30 

70403 

I 

A  rin  i.  ivtDu 

U6 

$30 

70404 

1! 

4:UUo;UUrW 

UG 

S30 

FENCING 

l£Vtl.l 

71401 

m 

t2:0O-I:0OPM 

fS 

S50 

71402 

4:0fl-5:00PM 

FS 

$50 

IfVElll 

71403 

w 

5:00-i:00PM 

FS 

S50 

GOLF 

LEVEL  1 

72401 

M 

5:00-6:OOPM 

GC 

$90 

72402 

M 

6:00-7:00PM 

GC 

$90 

72404 

W 

12:00-1 :00PM 

GC 

$90 

72405 

W 

1:00-2:00PM 

GC 

$90 

72406 

W 

5:0O-6:0OPM 

GC 

S90 

72408 

SA 

12:00- 1:00PM 

GC 

$90 

LEVEL  II 

72403 

M 

7:00-8:00PM 

GC 

$100 

72407 

W 

6:00-7:0OPM 

GC 

$100 

72409 

SA 

1:00-2:00PM 

GC 

$100 

GYMNASTICS 

IfVELI 

73401 

T/S 

5:0O-7:0OPM 

IG 

$95 

LEVEL  II 

73402 

T/R 

7:0O-9:0OPM 

IG 

$95 

BODY  CONDITIONING  WITH 
CURTIS  HIBBERT 

74401        I/R     12:00-1:OOPM  LG  $70 

PARENT  &  TOT  GYMNASTICS 


75401  M  l:00-2:OflPM 

75402  T  10:00-1 1:00AM 

75403  W  1:00-2:00PM 

75404  R  10:00-1 1:00AM 

TRAMPOLINE 

LEVEL! 

7(401  M 

7M03  M 
IfVEL  II 
76402 


6:30-7:30PM 
7:30-8:30PM 


M 


30-lOPM 


KARATE  DO 

IfVELI 

77401  W  1:00-3:00PM 

77402  SA  1:00-3:OOPM 
lEVELII 
77403 


F 


4:00-6:0OPM 


FS 


$45 
$45 
S45 
$45 


$30 
$30 

S45 


$40 
$40 

$40 


LEARN  TO  SKATE: 

ABSOLUTE  BEGINNER  SKATING 

JAN.  19 -MAR.  29 -8  WEEKS) 

(NO  CUSSES  THE  WEEKS  OF  FE8. 1 6  S  MARCH  1 6) 

78401  T       12:00-1:OOPM  ARENA  $24 

78402  R       12:00-1:00PM  ARENA  $24 


FIGURE  SKATING 

JAN.  19 -MAR.  29 -8  WEEKS) 

(NO  CLASSES  THE  WEEKS  OF  FEB  16  8  MARCH  16) 

78403  W      2:00-3:0OP«  ARENA 

78404  W      3:00-4:00PM  ARENA 


POWER  SKATING 

JAN.  19 -MAR.  29 -8  WEEKS) 

(NO  QASSES  THE  WEEKS  OF  FEB.  16  &  MARCH  16) 

78405  T       2:00-3:OOPM  ARENA 

78406  R       2:0O-3:O0PM  ARENA 


S24 
$24 


$24 
$24 


HOCKEY 

JAN.  19  -  MAR.  29  -  8  WEEKS) 

(NO  QASSES  THE  WEEKS  OF  FEB.  1 6  i  MARCH  16) 

IfVELI 

79401  T/R  1:00-2:00PM  ARENA  S48 
LEVEL  II 

79402  m    4:00-5:00PM  ARENA  $48 

PRACTICAL  SELF  DEFENSE 

80401  W      4:30-6:30PM  FS  $20 

80402  F       12:00-2:00PM  IG  S20 


SQUASH 

IfVELI 

81401 
81402 
:;403 
81404 
81405 
81406 
81407 
81408 
LEVUII/IU 
81409 
81410 
81411 
81412 


6:20-7:20PM 

4:20-5:20PM 

6:20-7:20PM 

4:20-5:20PM 

6:20-7:20PM 

5:20-6:20PM 

11:20-12:20PM 

1:20-2:20PM 

5:20-6:20PM 
5:20-6:20PM 
5:20-6:20PM 
5:20-6:20PM 


COURIS  $35 

COURTS  $35 

COURTS  S35 

COURTS  $35 

COURTS  $35 

COURTS  $35 

COURTS  $35 

COURTS  $35 

COURIS  $35 

COURIS  $35 

COURTS  $35 

COURTS  $35 


SPORT 

CUSSES  -  lOWEEKS 


COURSE  #    DAY  TIME 


LOG  FEE 


SPINNING 

(STATIONARY  CYCLES) 


BEGINNERS 


82401 

M 

12:15-1:00PM 

FH 

$30 

82402 

W 

12:15-1:00PM 

FH 

$30 

82403 

T 

5:15-6:00PM 

FH 

$30 

82404 

R 

5:15-6:00PM 

FH 

$30 

82405 

SA 

10:15-I1:00AM 

FH 

$30 

82406 

SU 

11:t5-12:00N00N 

FH 

$30 

INTEKMEDIATE 

82407 

WW 

l:15-2:OOPM 

FH 

$60 

82408 

T/R 

6:15-7;OOPM 

FH 

$60 

82409 

F 

5:15-6:OOPM 

FH 

$30 

82410 

SA 

11:15-12:OONOON 

FH 

$30 

82411 

SU 

10:15-1I:00AM 

FH 

$30 

AU  LEVEL 

82413 

»vw 

5:30-6:30PM 

FH 

$60 

TENNIS 

IfVELI 

83401 

9:00-10:00A« 

SG 

$50 

83402 

m 

12:00- 1:00PM 

SG 

S50 

83400 

WW 

1.00-2:00PM 

SG 

$50 

83403 

T/R 

12:0O-l:00PM 

SG 

$50 

83404 

F 

9:00-1 1:00AM 

SG 

$50 

LEVEL  II 

83405 

I/R 

9:00-10:00AM 

FH 

$50 

83406 

M 

10:00-12:00PM 

FH 

$50 

83407 

T/R 

4:00-5:00PM 

FH 

$50 

83408 

W 

12:0O-2:0OPM 

FH 

$50 

83409 

F 

12:OO-2:00PM 

FH 

S50 

LEVEL  III 

83410 

M 

2:OO-4:0OPM 

FH 

$60 

83411 

WW 

4:0O-5:0OPM 

FH 

$60 

83412 

T 

2:0O-4:0OPM 

FH 

$60 

83413 

R 

2:00-4:00PM 

FH 

$60 

83414 

F 

9:00-1 1:00AM 

FH 

$60 

LEVEL  IV 

83415 

M 

12:00-2:00PM 

FH 

$60 

83416 

W 

10:00-12:O0PM 

FH 

$60 

83417 

W 

2:00-4:00PM 

FH 

$60 

83418 

R 

12:00-2:00PM 

FH 

$60 

WEEKEND  TENNIS 
FOR  THE  BEGINNER 

JAN  24 -APRIL  4  (7  WEEKS) 

84409        SAT.     1 0:00AM- 12N00N 

(CLASSES  NOT  OFFERED  ON  JAN.  31,  FEB.  7,  AND  MARCH  14) 


S35 


WEEKEND  TENNIS  -  LEVEL  ll/lll 

JAN 25. -APRIL 5  (9 WEEKS) 

84410  SUN.  2:OO-4:0OPM  $45 
(CLASSES  NOT  OFFEREND  ON  FEB.  1) 


SPORT 

specials  -  4  5  weeks 


LEARN  TO  GOLF 

4  WEEK       JAN.  19 -FEB.  15 

84401  W       7:00-8:0OPM  $36 

ADVANCED  GOLF 

5  WEEK       FEB.  23 -MAR.  29 

84402  W      7:00-8:OOPM  $50 

LEARN  TO  SOUASH 

4  WEEK       JAN.  19 -FEB.  15 

84403  I       6:20-7:20PM  $15 

ADVANCED  SOUASH 

5  WEEK       FEB.  23 -MAR.  29 

84404  T       6:20-7:20PM  $18 

INTRODUCTORY  TENNIS 

4  WEEK       JAN.  19 -FEB.  15 

84405  T       1:00-2:00PM  $10 

5  WEEK       FEB.  23 -MAR.  29 

84406  I       1:0O-2:0OPM  $13 

"ACTIVE  WITH  THE  BLUES" 
BASIC  STRENGTH 
AND  CONDITIONING 

4WEEK       JAN  19- FEB  15 

88402  W      5-6PM  $10 

"ACTIVE  WITH  THE  BLUES" 
AEROBIC  FITNESS 

4WEEK       JAN  19 -FEB  15 

88403  T       12-lPM  $10 


SPORT  CLINICS  FITNESS 

EDUCATION 

-  ONE  DAY  CLINIG 


EXERBAU.  WORKOUT  Fri.  Mor  27 

This  two  houf  p(octical  dinic  Is  designed  to  isolote  llie  obdominol  bad; 
gluteal  and  diest  mindes,  to  release  ond  relax  lower  bod  ond  hip  joints 
ond  stimulate  the  flow  of  the  drculotory,  neuromieaio!  ond  ipphotic  sys- 
tems. Portidponts  will  receive  Iheit  own  Exefbol!  os  port  of  their  registTotion 
podoge  (minimum  10  portidpanls) 

96449        f       7:00-9:00pm  FH  $4815 


INTRO  TO  KAYAKING  Sat.  Mai  7 

This  flotwoter  dinic  is  designed  to  teodi  the  first  time  poddier  ond  novices 
who  wish  to  leom  or  improve  on  the  basics  of  byoidng.  The  dinic  is 
geored  os  on  irtioduction  to  reaeotionol  koyoking.  All  equipment  will  be 
supplied.  The  koyoking  dinic  will  be  held  indoors  at  the  Athletic  Centie  in 
the  50  m  pool. 

85405        S       12:00-2:00pm  CLASS 

2:00  -  4:00PM  POOL  $25 

Instructor  is  Will  Itontor  -  experienced  koyok  insliuctor  and  owner  of 
Koworotho  Koyolcing. 


TENNIS  CUNICS: 

VIDEO  ANALYSIS  Sat.Api.il 

(For  Beginners) 

85410  S       10:00om-12noon  $10.00 
(For  Int/Adv.) 

85411  S       12:00-2;00pm  $10.00 

•  In  hall  hour  slots 

•  Gioups  of  students  (8-10  players)  will  be  himed  hitting  the  basic 
stiolces. 

■  Students  will  then  view  their  stTokes  while  their  tediniqire  is  analyzed. 

•  Eodi  student  will  receive  a  wiitten  diagnostic  analysis  of  their  strokes. 

DOUBLES  STRATEGY     Apf.l3 oi  14 

(For  Beginners) 

85412  Mon.Apr.  13  /  7:00-9:00pm  $10.00 
(For  IntyAdv.) 

85413  Iue.Apr.14  /  7:00-9:00pm  $10.00 
•Toctics  ondstiotegy 

•  Offensive  and  defensive  positions 

•  Covering  ongles 

•  Where  to  serve  to,  return  to,  volley  Id,  move,  where  to  move  to. 

POWER  GAME  Apr.l8 

(FOR  INI/ADV.) 

85414  SAT.  APR.  18/  10:00AM-12NOON  $10.00 
•TECHNIQUE  OF  HIHING  WITH  POWER.  -lAniCS  AND  STRATEGY  OF 
HITTING  WIIH  POWER 

THE  SERVE  Api.l8 

(FOR  BEGINNERS) 

85415  SAT.  APR.  18,  1998/  12:00-2:00PM  $10.00 
•THE  STANCE  'THE  TOSS  •THE  BACKSWING  THE  HIT  AND  THE 
FOLLOW-THROUGH  •PIACEMENTANO  POWER 

TRIATHLON  TRAINING  Mai.  20/21 

-  Co-sponsored  by  Athletic  Centre  ond  Hart  House 

This  weekend  dinic  is  o  great  opportunity  to  receive  top  quolity,  prodicol 

coodiing  in  swimming,  cyding,  running,  strength  training  and 

conditioning.  Seminars  in  program  design,  nutrition  and  injury 

prevention  will  compliment  the  practical  session.  Fee  indudes 

instniction,  moteriols  and  refreshments. 

85402        Fti.Mar.20  6:0fl-9:00pm  S 

S55.00       Sot.  Mar.  21  9:00-5:00pm 


HART  HOUSE  INDOOR 
TRIATHLON  Feb.  7 

For  event  information  contact  the  Membership  Office  ot  Hart  House  at 
978-2447. 

FIRST  AID  &CPR  Mai  22 

CERTIFICATION  COURSE 

Red  Cross  Standard  First  Aid  and  CPR  Recerfificotion  Ojurse 

All  courses  to  be  held  in  the  Benson  Student  Lounge  and  taught  by  Morto 

Boricso. 

Course  fee  indudes  text  book  and  oil  materials. 

89401        Sun.  Mot.  22  9:00am-6:00pm  $90.00 


Fitness  Leadership 
Clinic 


FOLP  -  BASIC  THEORY  -  Mai.  6-8 
(Fitness  Ontario  Leadeiship  Piogiom) 

Ihis  20  hour  course  is  a  great  storting  place  for  htncss  lenders,  personol 
trainers  and  health  professiorols.  Topics  covered:  active  living,  fitness 
components,  humon  physiology,  humon  onolomy,  movement  mechonics 
and  exerdse  design. 

Course  Fee:  /  T6A /  Manual.  TBA/  Location:  Benson  Bootdroom 

FOLP  -  LEADERS  IN  ACTION 
Mof.  20-22,28 

This  28  hour  course  will  teodi  about:  basic  elements  of  music,  dioreogro- 
phy,  cueing  and  movement  transitions,  pulhng  o  doss  together,  safety  and 
moNvotion. 

Course  Fee:/TBA/ManuoL  TBA/ Looilion:  Benson  Boardroom 

STEPS  TO  EXCEU_ENCE  FITNESS 
LEADER  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAM  (FLAP) 

If  you  have  token  on  initial  fitness  leader  training  course,  here's  the  next 

step.  This  8-week  program  will  provide  you  with  regular  feedbod  from  o 

senior  instructor  eoch  time  you  teodi  a  small  portion  of  o  REAL  doss  ot 

either  the  Athlehc  Centre  or  Hort  House. 

95401  -  Orientation  2  fer  Winter  Qasses: 

Tues.Jan.  13,  1998  6:00-8:D0pm 

fee:  $1 60.50  Mcmbe(/$267.50  Non-Member 


FITNESS  TALKS  - 

You  can  hire  one  of  ttie  AG's  fitness  expeils  ot  peisonol  troitiers  to 
come  to  yout  college  or  department  to  io  a  fitness  tolk  on  a  topic 
of  your  choice.  We  con  work  with  your  group  to  cteote  o  fur  lunch 
'n  leom  semlnoi  or  on  evening  workshop.  You  con  choose  from 
the  following  topics  or  aeote  your  own: 

GEAR  UP  FOR  YOUR  FIRST 
FITNESS  WORKOUT:  Wed.  Jan.  28 

Leom  obout  the  by  steps  that  you  need  to  toke  to  get  slatted  in 

0  fitness  program  ot  home  or  in  the  AC 

96452      W      12:00-1 :00pm  Room  304  $10 

BACKCARE:  Feb.  12  oi  Mai.  10 

80%  of  students,  stoff  ond  faculty  suffer  from  bock  poin.  You  can 
leom  valuable  strategies  to  enhonce  movement  while  you  ore 
studying  ot  working  on  the  keyboard. 
96453,      R      12:00-1 :00pm  Room  304  SIO 

96456  T      12:00-l:00pm  Boardroom  SIO 

HEATHY  EATING 

ON  THE  RUN:        Wed.  Feb.  25 

Food  provides  us  energy  for  our  workday  and  school  day.  Learn 
about  the  essential  nutrients  and  food  groups  to  incorporate  into 
youi day. 

96454      W     6:00-7:00pm  $10 

GET  REAL  WEIGHT 
MANAGEMENT:  Wed.  Mai.  25 

You  will  be  given  strategies  to  start  on  your  rood  towards  heoltliy 
weight  monogement. 

96457  W     5:30-6:30pm   Boofdroom  SIO 

BE  STRONG:  Wed.  Api.  8 

Leam  about  the  key  roles  of  resistonce  troining  for  optimum  health 
and  healthy  living,  learn  some  beneficial  exerdses  to  strengthen 
your  bones. 

96458  W     12:00-l:00pm  Room 304  SIO 


FITNESS 
specials  -  4  5  weeks 

WEIGHT  TRAINING  FOR 
WOMEN 

Weight  training  is  essential  for  strong  bones,  good  posture  and  a  healthy 
body  composition.  This  workshop  is  designed  fer  women  who  ore  interested 
in  weight  training,  and  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  leom  the  strategies  and 
tediniques  to  meet  these  needs  Eodi  session  indudes  a  voriely  of  modiine 
weight,  free  weight  and  stretdi  exerdses.  You  will  also  receive  o  strength 
monuol.  By  the  end  of  the  4  week  series,  you  will  become  fomilior  with 
reps,  sets  and  be  able  to  detennine  your  starting  and  wodu'ng  weights.  The 
lost  group  session  will  locus  on  developing  o  personolized  strength  training 
program.  To  reinferce  your  new  looming,  you  will  receive  o  one-on-one 
personal  troining  session  to  guide  you  through  your  program. 
Time:  4:00-5:00pm  in  the  Weight  Room  fot  group  sessions. 

Four  Weab:     Tuesdoys,  Feb.  3,  10, 1 7, 24,  1998 

96438  T  4:00-5:00PM  $80 

Four  WNks:     Thursdays,  Mordi  5, 1 2,  1 9, 26,  1998 

96439  R  4:00-5:00  PM  $80 
Fee  indudes  4  group  sessions  and  one  petsonol  training  session 
by  appointment 


ONE-ON-ONE 

Personal  Movement 
Training 

(each  session  is  one  hour) 

96455    1  session  $50.00 

96436  2  sessions  $95.00 

96437  5  sessions  $225.00 

DANCE  CONDITIONING 

lone  your  entire  body  using  donee  conditioning  techniques.  Movements 
ore  smooth,  using  full  range  of  motion.  Opfionol  use  of  weighted  Body 
Boll  and  Body  8ar. 

YOGA 

Revitobc  yourself  with  postures  to  enhonce  flexibility,  strength  ond  weB- 
being.  Yogo  exerdses  will  help  to  bolonce  your  nervous  system,  ond  in- 

aeosc  yout  mobility, 

PILATES 

Train  youi  body  to  strengthen  through  the  trank  region  to  improve  posture, 
relieve  lower  bode  poin  ond  enhance  musdc  conditioning. 

BODY  MECHANICS 

Improve  the  effidency  ond  eosc  of  your  movement.  Improve  your  postural 
alignment  with  stretdiing  and  strengthening  exeidse.  Ihese  sessions  con 
also  be  designed  to  improve  your  perlomionce  in  any  physical  odnity...golf, 
tennis,  squash,  fitness  ot  computer  related  odivities. 

ONE  ON  ONE 

Consultations  - 

STRENGTH 
WEIGHT  MACHINE 
ORIENTATION 

96410  1  hour  $27 

FREE  WEIGHT  ORIENTATION 

96411  I  hour  $27 

HAMMER  STRENGTH  Total  BocJy 

96430  I  Hour  $27 

HAMMER  STRENGTH  Split  Routine 

96431  IHour  $27 

FITNESS  ASSESSMENT  & 
CONSULTATION 

96401  1  1/2  hours  $40 

NUTRITION  CONSULTATIONS 
BASIC 

96403  40mins.  $32 

PERFORMANCE 
CONSULTATION 

96412  1  hour  $48 

PERFORMANCE  PACKAGE 

96420  2  l/2houts  $130 


Register 
now! 


CALL  978-3436  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
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THE  Chinese  occupa- 
tion of  Tibet  brings 
to  mind  that  fable  by 
Aesop  in  which  two  pots, 
one  clay  and  one  brass,  are 
being  swept  down  a  flood- 
ing river.  The  brass  pot 
tells  the  clay  pot  to  stay  by 
his  side,  and  that  he  will 
protect  him.  But  the  clay 
pot  only  wants  to  keep  his 
distance  and  float  by  him- 
self, for  he  knows  that  if 
the  two  come  in  contact,  it 
is  he  who  is  bound  to  suffer 
from  the  impact. 

Like  the  brass  pot,  China  is  telling  the 
world  it  only  means  to  guide  and  protect 
its  weaker  neighbour.  And  like  the  clay 
pot,  Tibet  is  shattering  from  the  collision. 

When  the  Chinese  invaded  and  an- 
nexed Tibet  in  1 950,  there  was  a  notice- 
able lack  of  condemnation  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  According  to  writer  Paul 
Theroux,  "The  prevailing  view  was  that 
the  Chinese  were  possessed  of  a  kind  of 
wisdom.  How  could  such  people  fail  the 
Tibetans?"  The  reactions  ranged  from 
indifference  to  the  belief  that  China  was 
saving  Tibet  from  its  own  cultural  de- 
crepitude. But  slowly,  over  the  years 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  back-door  recog- 
nition— promoted  through  the  work  of 
Amnesty  International,  the  public  speak- 
ing appearances  around  the  world  by  the 
exiled  Dalai  Lama,  various  benefit  rock 
concerts  and  recent  popular  Hollywood 
movies  on  the  subject — of  what  is  actu- 
ally going  on  inside  Chinese-occupied 
Tibet. 

Fire  Under  The  Snow  (Harvill  Press), 
the  published  memoirs  of  Palden  Gyatso, 
is  another  testament  that  scrapes  away  at 
the  avuncular  facade  of  Chinese  control 
in  Tibet.  Palden  Gyatso  is  aTibetan  monk 
who  was  imprisoned  for  33  years  by  the 
Chinese  forces  in  his  homeland  because 
of  his  peaceful  opposition  to  Chinese 
hegemony.  After  being  relea.sed  in  1992 
under  severely  limited  conditions,  he  fled 
to  India,  met  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  and 
now  devotes  his  life  to  making  the  world 
aware  of  the  conditions  in  his  country. 
The  book  he  has  written  is  his  life  story, 
mainly  his  life  as  a  political  prisoner;  it  is 
also  an  explicit  document  of  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Chinese  troops  against 
Tibetans  under  the  smokescreen  of  ideo- 
logical and  cultural  reformation. 

Gyatso  was  in  Toronto  recently  to 
give  a  public  lecture  for  International 
Human  Rights  Day,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  him.  Sitting  down  for  a 
meal  at  the  Little  Tibet  restaurant  in 
Yorkville,  Gyatso,  now  64  years  old  and 
draped  in  the  traditional  robes  of  the 
Tibetan  monk,  has  the  staid  countenance 
of  an  ascetic  holy  man,  yet  greets  me 
with  a  robust,  gracious  smile  which  puts 
me  at  ease  despite  the  reverence  his 
presence  commands. 

POSTIVE  SIGNS 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  positive  signs 
that  people  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  situation  in  Tibet,"  Gyatso  explains 
through  an  interpreter.  "People  are  re- 
sponding with  deepfelt  emotion.  I  have 
seen  tears  of  sorrow  and  indignation 
wherever  I  tell  my  story.  They  are  read- 
ing the  book."  Despite  the  many  dishes 
of  savoury  curries,  steamed  dumplings, 
buns,  and  otherTibetan  delicacies  on  the 
table,  Gyatso  contends  himself  with  a 
modest  bowl  of  soup  noodles,  which 
makes  me  recall  his  vivid  descriptions  in 
Fire  Under  The  Snow  of  the  lack  of  food 
in  the  Tibetan  prisons: 

"I  couldn't  stop  thinking  about  food. 
We  were  all  preoccupied  by  the  search  for 
things  to  eat.. .The  shortage  of  food  soon 
became  critical.  There  was  no  way  we 
could  survive  on  our  meagre  ration  of 
tsampa  (barley  flour).  I  could  hardly  bear 
the  weight  of  my  own  body.  This  is  how 
starvation  begins.  I  woke  up  one  morning 
to  find  that  two  prisoners  had  died  during 
the  night  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
were  going  to  sleep  unsure  of  which  of  us 
would  be  alive  when  we  woke. " 

Palden  Gyatso  is  a  survivor;  of  starva- 
tion, illness,  beatings,  torture.  At  one 


Tibetan  monk  Palden  Gyasto  recounts  three 
decades  of  torture  in  Fire  Under  The  Snow 
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point  he  was  rendered  unconscious  and 
lost  three  teeth  from  an  interrogation 
using  electric  shock  guns.  But  when  he 
absconded  to  India  after  internment,  he 
took  with  him  a  bag  of  torture  devices 
used  by  the  Chinese  guards.  It  is  his  hope 
that  the  global  community  will  now  rec- 
ognize the  verity  of  Tibet's  claims  (Chi- 
nese authorities  and  sympathizers  deny 
the  use  of  torture  in  their  prisons)  and 
take  measures  to  provide  succour. 

There  is  still,  though,  a  long  way  to  go, 
it  seems.  "1  am  glad  that  everywhere  1  go 
I  receive  much  support  and  the  promises 
to  help  the  Tibetan  cause,"  he  says.  "But, 
business  and  financial  considerations 
create  complications.  Human  rights  are 
sometimes  lost  in  the  shuffle  with  money. 
It  is  disheartening.  For  example,  at  the 
APEC  summit,  human  rights  issues  were 
left  off  the  table.  Human  rights  should 
always  be  the  priority,  at  the  forefront, 
whether  it  is  practical  to  discuss  or  not. 


Governments  and  big  business  many 
times  forget  that  their  efforts  ultimately 
have  to  benefit  society,  or  more  specifi- 
cally the  people  who  constitute  society, 
and  so  if  human  rights  are  ignored,  and 
the  people  are  not  benefitting,  then  what 
is  the  real  advantage  of  business?" 

Gyatso  is  not  quixofic  in  his  critique 
of  international  affairs,  and  understands 
that  Canada  must  seek  business  associa- 
tions with  China,  but  he  states,  "It  is  a 
dangerous  turn  to  take  if  a  powerful 
nation  such  as  Canada  diminishes  the 
importance  of  human  rights.  Taking  the 
attitude  that  making  money,  or  any  other 
matter,  has  more  import  than  human 
rights  cultivates  an  atmosphere  ripe  for 
brutality  and  oppression.  Such  has  been 
my  experience." 

What  this  small,  unassuming  man 
knows  about  brutality  and  oppression 
can  fill  a  book.  And,  in  fact,  it  does.  He 
writes  not  only  about  his  own  travails. 


but  those  of  Tibet's  as  well: 

"All  private  property  had  been  confis- 
cated and  redistributed.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction had  gone  into  rapid  decline  and 
people  were  getting  by  on  meagre  ra- 
tions. The  entire  country  had  been  turned 
into  a  prison.  No  one  could  travel  or 
purchase  anything  without  a  permit." 
This  is  not  a  pretty  picture.  It  is  no 
beautifully  filmed  Scorsese  flick.  Nor 
does  it  have  any  blond  Westerner  spend- 
ing seven  years  in  Tibet  and  finding 
inner  tranquility.  Nor  is  there  any  smart- 
alecky  Chosen  One  called  in  to  save 
some  Golden  Child  from  evil. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD 
TREATMENT 

Actually,  Gyatso  believes  that  the  recent 
Hollywood  infatuation  with  Tibet  has 
been  quite  salutary.  "Through  these 
films,"  he  explains,  "people  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  about 


Tibetan  history,  and  if  nothing  more  than 
just  a  starting  point,  the  films  may  lead 
some  to  a  greater  interest  and  perhaps 
encourage  further  understanding.  The 
Chinese  use  their  own  films  for  propa- 
ganda, much  of  it  spurious,  of  course. 
These  Hollywood  movies  can  be  used  to 
reach  a  wide  audience  and  dispel  the 
myths  the  Chinese  propagandists  have 
been  perpetuating." 

But  reading  Fire  Under  The  Snow  is  as 
good  a  starting  point  as  any.  Filled  with 
drama  and  tragedy,  it  is  actually  struc- 
tured like  a  no vel ,  moving  e ventfully  from 
Gyatso's  birth  to  an  exciting  climax  as  he 
flees  across  the  Tibetan  border  to  free- 
dom. And  interestingly  enough.  Fire 
Under  The  Snow  can  be  read  at  one  of 
three  levels,  each  superimposed  over  the 
other,  although  readily  separable.  It  is 
most  patently  the  personal  odyssey  of  a 
supremely  courageous  man.  Secondly,  it 
is  a  very  significant  document  in  bringing 
the  truth  about  Chinese-occupied  Tibet  to 
the  world,  and  perhaps  one  day  may  prove 
instrumental  in  the  vouchsafing  of  Ti- 
bet's independence. 

SHADES  OF  ORWELL 

Finally,  there  is  a  broader  scope  of  ideas 
that  can  be  leased  out  from  the  text:  the 
loss  of  individual  liberty  in  a  totalitarian 
state.  This  notion  was  most  famously 
played  out  in  the  novel  I9H4,  and 
Gyatso's  descriptions  of  the  Chinese  re- 
gime in  Tibet  are — however  uninten- 
tional— redolent  of  many  Orwellian  im- 
ages. For  example,  compare  the  way  in 
which  Gyatso  remarks  how  the  Chinese 
force  their  language  onto  Tibetan  pris- 
oners with  how  Orwell  explains  New- 
speak,  the  implemented  language  of 
Oceania: 

Gyatso:  "We  learned  to  speak  and 
write  differently,  in  a  new  socialist  idiom 
that  was  appropriate  to  the  new  prole- 
tarian culture." 

Orwell:  "Newspeak  was  the  official 
language  of  Oceania  and  had  been  de- 
vised to  meet  the  ideological  needs  of 
INGSOC,  or  English  socialism.  " 

There  are  numerous  other  analogies: 
both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
ruling  pow(;r  of  Orwell's  Oceania  are 
called  simply  "The  Party,"  the  militant, 
uniformed  children  who  turn  in  their 
own  parents  to  the  state  (Orwell's  Youth 
League  and  the  Chinese  Red  Guard);  the 
posters  of  Chairman  Mao  placed  in  every 
prison  cell  much  like  the  ubiquitous  im- 
age of  Big  Brother  on  every  wall;  Ti- 
betan prisoners  forced  to  publicly  de- 
nounce their  symbol  of  freedom,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  much  likecitizens  of  Oceania 
are  required  to  participate  in  a  "Two 
Minutes  Hate"  against  the  image  of 
Emmanuel  Goldstein,  leaderof  the  revo- 
lutionary forces 

Why  do  I  bring  attention  to  these 
striking  parallels?  Orwell's  7984  is  most 
often  referred  to  as  a  cautionary  novel, 
demonstrating  what  could  happen  if  so- 
ciety goes  awry,  if  power  goes  unchecked. 
It  is  also  a  satire  on  communism.  Fire 
Under  The  Snow,  in  a  broader  sense  than 
even  the  author  intended,  is  also  about 
unchecked  power  and  communism,  but 
unlike  1984,  it  is  about  events  that  are 
real  and  happening  in  the  present  time. 
Chinese-occupied  Tibet,  then,  is  the  re- 
alization of  the  anti-Utopian  society  that 
Orwell  prophesied  (in  fact,  1984  was 
written  in  1948;  China  invaded  Tibet  in 
1950).  This  eerie  juxtaposition  may  al- 
low us  to  view  the  situation  in  Tibet  with 
more  clarity:  it  is  the  most  negative  of 
humankind's  ideals  come  true.  It  is  thus 
too  late  to  be  cautionary  anymore. 

The  sense  of  urgency  remains,  ac- 
cording to  Gyatso.  Perhaps  more  than 
ever.  "Now  there  is  the  very  real  threat  of 
the  Tibetan  culture  and  people  disap- 
pearing," he  explains  to  me,  "from  the 
Chinese  population  transfer  policy, 
whereby  China  is  moving  in  thousands 
of  their  own  citizens  every  day,  creating 
a  Tibetan  minority  in  our  own  country. 
Teachings  at  monasteries  are  being 
banned  once  again,  suppressing  our  reli- 
gious practices  and  turning  our  temples 
into  mere  tourist  attractions." 

But  Palden  Gyatso  is  still  hopeful 
that  people  around  the  world  will  put 
pressure  on  China  to  end  its  pernicious 
policies,  before  it  is  too  late.  Before  the 
clay  pot  is  irreparably  shattered  from 
the  impact. 
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COLIN  Devlin  is  tired.  He 
stretches  himself  up  off  the 
couch  in  Diabolos  to  shake  my 
hand,  and  asks  me  if  I  want 
some  danish.  When  I  decline, 
he  says,  "Good  call,  it's  per- 
fectly foul,"  and  tosses  the  pas- 
try and  the  serviette  on  the 
table,  then  sits  back  dov/n, 
nursing  coffee. 

The  other  Devlin  has  yet  to  arrive;  Peter,  Colin' s 
brother,  has  overlapped  interviews  and  will  be 
here  shortly.  The  Devlins  have  had  a  busy  day, 
complete  with  talk  shows,  interviews  and  photo 
shoots.  It  helps  that  there  are  two  of  them  to  divide 
the  engagements. 

The  Devlins  have  been  promoting  their  second 
album  entitled  Waiting,  produced  by  Pierre 
Marchand,  best  known  for  his  work  with  Sarah 
McLachlan.  Unlike  their  first  album.  Drift,  the 
release  of  Waiting  has  been  a  coordinated  effort. 

"With  Drift,"  Colin  says,  "we  were  signed  to 
Capitol  [Records]  in  California  so  the  record  was 
released  there  first  and  then  wasn't  released  in 
Ireland  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  it  was  released 
in  America.  Americans  would  go  to  Ireland  and 
say,  'These  guys  are  great,'  and  Irish  people  were 
like,  'Who?'" 

Fortunately,  the  Devlins'  current  release  has 
achieved  recognition  in  Ireland, 
allowing  the  band  to  focus  on 
North  American  performances  this 
winter. 

"I'm  not  worried  about  the  snow 
and  the  cold,"  Colin  professes. 
This  coming  from  a  man  who  spent 
six  months  outside  of  Montreal  to  record  the  disc. 
Furthermore,  brother  Peter  has  approached  the 
Irish  Olympic  Selection  committee  to  ask  to  repre- 
sent the  country  in  snowboarding  only  to  be  told, 
"They  didn't  even  know  it  was  a  recognized  sport." 

Lucky  for  the  Devlins,  producer  Marchand 
(whom  the  band  met  after  their  tour  with  Sarah 
McLachlan)  was  sensitive  to  the  Devlins' 
snowboarding  addiction. 

"Pierre  would  come  out  on  a  few  dates  when  we 
were  on  tour  with  Sarah,"  says  Colin,  "so  we  were 
all  friends.  He  heard  our  stuff  and  really  wanted  to 
do  the  record,  so  we  were  went  to  the  studio  for  six 
months.  It  was  great — we  snowboarded  in  the 
morning,  worked  at  nighttime.  We  drove  a  big  four 
wheel  truck,  one  of  those  jeeps  with  the  plastic 
windows." 

With  chains? 

He  nods  his  head  emphatically,  "With  chains." 

Colin  says  he  had  seen  Marchand's  name  on 
Daniel  Lanlois'/4ca<i(e,  but  notes,  "We  wanted  his 
involvement  as  a  musician.  We  liked  his  produc- 
tion of  Fumbling  Towards  Ecstasy,  the  harder 
moments  of  that,  so  we  did  know  what  Pierre  was 
doing  and  we  felt  that  he  would  be  original.  He'd 
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never  really  worked  with  a 
male  voice  and  a  band  before. 
We  thought  we' d  get  an  origi- 
nal result  by  using  him  and  I 
think  we  did." 

At  this  point,  Peter  arrives 
from  an  interview  at  TSN, 
where  the  topic  was 
snowboarding,  not  music. 

"I  just  did  it  for  a  laugh,"  he 
says,  though  he  is  pleased  with 
it.  "They  even  played  a  bit  of 
the  video  as  well,  at  the  end," 
he  reports  to  Colin. 

When  informed  that  we're 
discussing  the  album's  pro- 
ducer, Peter  adds,  "He  con- 
tributed, definitely,  with  the 
keyboard  and  piano  parts,  cer- 
tainly with  song  arrangement 
and  the  overall  production. 
But  when  it  came  to 
sequencing  the  songs  we  took 
everything  we  had  recorded 
and  we  went  back  to  our  own 
studios  in  Dublin.  But  for 
overall  production,  everyone 
played  a  huge  part  in  produc- 
ing the  album." 

There's  a  pause  as  Peter 
looks  at  his  brother.  "Do  I 
look  like  I'm  wearing  loads 
of  makeup?" 

"Not  really,"  Colin  an- 
swers. 

Peter  looks  at  me.  I  offer 
that  he  is  surprisingly 
devoid  of  shine  for  3:30 
in  the  afternoon.  Satis- 
fied, Peter  returns  to  the 
discussion  of  the  album. 

"We  had  more  songs, 
but  we  cut  it  down. 
We' re  firm  believers  in  a  com- 
plete record:  side  one,  side 
two,  start  to  finish,  no  dodgy 
filler  track.  We  spent  a  long 
time  sequencing  it,  we  try  not 
to  underestimate  how  impor- 
tant that  is,  so  we  spent  a  lot 
of  time  at  that,  even  putting 
little  loops  in  between  songs, 
so  that  it  flows  and  keeps  your 
interest." 

Colin  nods.  "You  have  to 
write  good  songs  first,  but  the 
production  is  very  important 
too,"  he  says.  "Some  bands 
fall  down  with  incredible  pro- 
duction and  it's  because  they  haven't  got  the  song 
right  in  the  first  place  and  they  can't  see  it  until  it's 
all  finished,  then  they  go,  'Yeah,  well,  the  produc- 
tion's nice,'  but  that's  all  that's  there. 

"On  IWaiting]  we  wanted  something  just  a  bit 
different  than  the  last  record  but  in  the  same  vein,  a 
good  vibe,  either  a  vocal  or  drums.  You  can  either 
strip  everything  away  or  build  everything  up  around 
it...  you  can  maintain  that  element,  that  little  some- 


Delvins 
into  the 
Devlins 

By  JESS  MERBER  Varsity  Staff 


thing  magical.  That's  the  way  we  work.  We  really 
like  the  sound,  that's  about  it  really.  We  made  the 
album  and  we  hope  people  will  listen  to  it." 

The  record  is  dedicated  to  Conor  McLoughlin;  I 
ask  for  an  explanation.  Peter  sits  wearily  in  his  chair. 

"He  was  a  school  friend  of  mine.  He  played  in 
my  first  band,  and  taught  Colin  how  to  play  the 
guitar.  He  was  an  incredibly  talented  musician,  but 
he  died  last  year  in  a  car  crash.  He  had  played  in 


a  band,  but  never  gotten  a  chance  to  make  a  record 
or  tour." 

There  is  an  awkward  silence,  and  I  move  to  end 
the  interview,  but  Colin  says,  "I'm  glad  you've 
asked  that  question.  No  one,  not  one  journalist  has 
asked  that  question.  And  it  is  important." 

Peter  agrees.  "He  was  so  talented  and  never  had 
a  chance  to  record." 

Wailing  is  a  fine  tribute  indeed. 


which  half  of  me  is 


Jewish? 


For  young  adults  who  are  children  of  intermarriage  and  are 
interested  in  exploring  their  Jewish  heritage.  Join  us  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  sessions: 

January  13  •  February  3  •  March  3 

Program  runs  from  7pm  to  9pm.  Registration  starts  at  6:30pm. 
University  College  Union,  Walden  Room,  79  St.  George  Street. 
Well  discuss  Holidays,  Traditions,  Israel,  History  and  more. 
Admission  is  free.  Call  416-638-7800  x798  for  more  info. 


UJ^a^EDERATlON 

Action  Coniiniltee  for  Jewish  Conlinuit)- 


Jewish 
Campus 
Services 
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weVe  back! 

at^ts  and  culfu^'e  meefingfS 
Wedf^esdays  @  1 
af  44  St.  <^eo>^ge. 


Eating  disorder  study  needs  participants 

The  Toronto  Hospital  is  taking  part  in  an 
international  multi-centre  study  of  genetics 
and  bulimia  nervosa.  We  are  looking  for 

people  who  have  suffered  from  bulimia 
nervosa  and  who  also  have  another  family 
member  (sister,  brother,  cousin,  aunt,  etc.) 
with  an  eating  disorder  such  as  anorexia  or 
bulimia.  The  study  involves  assessments, 

questionnaires,  and  a  small  blood  draw 
from  each  participant.  Participants  will  be 

paid  $150  upon  completion  of  the  study. 

To  find  out  if  your  family  qualifies,  call 
416-340-4053. 
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Arts  &  Culture 


Tuesday,  January  6,  1 998 


you  must,  you  must,  go  out  and  buy  Bust 


I  love  Bust,  I  love  every- 
thing about  it;  even  the  stuff 
in  it  I  don't  like  so  much  I 
still  like.  It's  that  much  of  a 
crush. 

To  be  fair  I  have  only  known 
Bust  tor  two  issues.  I  picked  up 
the  last  issue,  the  "Goddess"  is- 
sue, because  the  cover  caught  my 
eye  and  I  also  noticed  that  it  con- 
tained an  interview  with  Tura 
Satana.  Seeing  that  I  am  still  go- 
ing through  my  Faster  Pussycat 
Kill,  Kill! stage,  I  practically  threw 
my  money  at  the  shopkeeper  and 
ran  back  to  work,  Hipping  through 
the  pages  along  the  way. 

On  that  fateful  day,  my  first 
Bust  day,  1  goofed  off  at  work  all 
afternoon  and  kept  reading  snip- 
pets of  the  "Goddess"  issue.  And 
I  did  something  I  atmost  never  do 
with  a  magazine — I  read  the  arti- 
cles. That  is  something  almost 
entirely  new  for  me.  Being  a  fash- 
ion magazine  junkie  (hold  back 
the  boos),  I  buy  lots  of  magazines 
and  look  at  the  pictures.  Sure 
sometimes  I  look  at  the  articles, 
thinking!  mightliketo  read  them, 
but  1  get  a  paragraph  or  two  into 
Marina  Rust's  latest  opus  about 
how  to  buy  a  new  handbag  with 
only  $2,000  in  your  pocket  and 
I  know  there  is  no  way  1  will  ever 
be  Vogue's  target  market. 

That's  why  I  love  Bust  so 
much:  1  am  their  target  market. 
Not  only  did  the  "Goddess"  is- 
sue contain  an  interview  with 
Tura  Satana,  but  also  articles 
about  adolescent  crushes  on 
Olivia  Newton-John.  Been 
there — oops,  still  am. 

But  once  1  had  finished  with 
the  "Goddess"  issue  what  was 
there  for  me  do?  I  mistakenly 
thoughtB((.vr  was  a  quarterly,  and 


started  surfing  the  magazine 
stands  like  a  shark,  just  like  I  do 
every  other  month  when  I  am 
looking  for  Barbie  Bazaar. 

Sadly,  Bust  is  a  twice  annual 
affair.  How  on  earth  could  1  make 
my  love  affair  last'.'  Well,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  found  the  Bust 
website.  At  first  it  was  a  gold- 
mine for  me;  there  were  articles 
from  past  issues  and  a  chat  room 
and  a  great  links  page.  I  book- 


BY  KERRI  HUFFAAAN 


marked  it  quickly  and  got  back  to 
work. 

At  last,  the  dark  skies  have 
cleared  and  a  new  issue  of  Bust 
found  its  way  to  the  news  stands 
and  guess  what — it's  the  sex  is- 
sue. Boy,  did  they  answer  my 
prayers !  1  turned  to  my  co-worker 
as  1  hugged  the  issue  to  my  chest 
and  squealed  "How  will  I  ever  be 

I  found  "Blow  Job  Tips 
for  Straight  Women 
from  a  Gay  IVIan"  to  be 
useful  and  informa- 
tive— I  put  all  that  infor- 
mation on  flash  cards 
on  my  bedside  table. 

able  to  work  this  afternoon  when 
I  have  a  new  BustT' 

What  I  really  love  about  Bust, 
besides  everything,  is  that  it  is  fun, 
informative  and  cool .  Just  one  look 
at  the  cover — Jon  Spencer  and 


Cristina  Martinez  decked  out  in 
lingerie — and  you  know  Bust  has 
to  be  the  coolest  mag  around.  And 
as  you  know,  there  is  nothing  I  like 
better  than  a  few  sex  stories. 

The  editors  are  reially  smart 
because  they  put  every  kind  of 
story  in  there — slutly  stories,  in- 
terviews with  porn  stars  and  di- 
rectors (look  for  the  excellent  one 
with  Candida  Royale;  I  think  I'm 
going  to  buy  all  of  her  movies), 
stories  of  celibacy  and  virginity, 
and  some  really  hot  fiction. 

I  was  particularly  fond  of 
"Barbie  Was  My  Original  Ho"  in 
which  Leah  Rumack  tells  what 
sex  tips  she  learned  from  Barbie. 
(My  favourite  being  "Keep  your 
eyes  wide  open  during  sex  so  that 
you  can  mentally  record  Ken's 
orgasmic  facial  gestures.  Threaten 
to  share  this  informafion  if  he 
doesn't  get  real  hair.")  I  also 
thought  Lili  Kay's  comparison 
between  her  diary  (from  age  19) 
and  Anais  Nin's  was  brilliant. 
And  I  found  "Blow  Job  Tips  for 
Straight  Women  from  aGay  Man" 
to  be  useful  and  informative — I 
put  all  that  information  on  fiash 
cards  on  my  bedside  table. 
If  there  is  one  thing  I  don't  like 
abou  tfi/«/,  it' s  that  the  stories  are 
way  too  short;  some  of  them 
(though  not  all)  could  have  been 
much  longer,  especially  the  in- 
terviews. There  you  are  just  start- 
ing to  voyeuristically  get  into 
hearing  about  Spencer  and 
Martinez'ssex-lifeandwhoomp, 
it's  over. 

But  this  is  a  minor  complaint. 

After  all,  it's  so  hard  to  find  a 
feminist,  sexy,  hip  and  playful 
magazine  out  there.  I  guess  that's 
why  Bust  was  created. 
The  Bust  website  can  he  found  at 
<www.Bust.com>. 


Jon  Spencer  and  Cristina  Martinez  on  the  cover  of  a  sex'zine?  What  are  the  chances? 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 


Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


Welcome  back  Ironi  your  l-mouhte  Bar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  15C  Wines 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

•  422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut/Blowdry        reg  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included  
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EPRE55ED7 


Feeling  sad,  empty,  worthless? 
Lost  interest  in  things? 
Having  trouble  sleeping? 
Lost  your  energy? 
Difficulty  concentrating? 
18  years  of  age  or  over? 

You  may  be  suitable  for  a 
FREE  1 6  week  psychotherapy 
treatment  program. 

For  more  information  please  call  Dr. 
Jeanne  Watson,  Ontario  Institute  for  Stud- 
ies in  Education,  University  of  Toronto 
Depression  Project  923-6641  Ext.  6025 


Winter 

^oga  Classes  m 

Instructor 

Axel  Molema  Llljj 

Mondays,  Jan.  5  -  April  20 

Beginners,  Level  I:  7-8  pm 
Beginners,  Level  II:  8-9  pm 
Advanced  Beginners,  Level  III:  9- 1 0  pm 

Wednesdays,  Jan.  7  -  April  22 

Beginners,  Level  I:  7-8  pm 
Intermediates:  8-9  pm 

Class  Fee:  $41.00  (GST  included) 

Annual  Hart  House  Fee:  $10.00 

Register  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk 
Membership  is  limited,  late  applicants  accepted 
For  location  &  further  info. ,  call  978-2452 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The 
MSTHOVSE 
REVIEW 


The  Hart  House  Review  welcomes  submissions 
of  Original  Poetry,  Prose,  Short  Fiction,  Artwork 
and  Photography  for  its  7  997-98  Issue. 
Please  submit  manuscripts,  with  completed 
Submission  form  (available  at  the  Porters'  Desk) 
to  the  Hall  Porter,  Hart  House  by 

January  16th,  1998 

or  mail  to:  Hart  House  Review,  University 
of  Toronto,  7  Hart  House  Circle,  M5S  3H3. 

Manuscripts  will  not  be  returned 

No  simultaneous  submissions  to  other 
publications  please. 
A  maximum  of  3  pieces  of  work  per  person  please. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  call  978-5362. 
Open  to  University  of  Toronto  Students  and 
Hart  House  Senior  Members. 
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Men's  basketball 
looks  forward 


Women's  hoops  take 
two  of  three 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  basketball 
team  started  off  the  new  year 
on  a  positive  note  by  posting 
back-to-back  wins  before  con- 
cluding the  weekend  with  a 
close  loss. 

At  the  six-team  invitational 
tournament  they  hosted  this  past 
weekend,  the  Blues  played  all 
three  of  their  games  against  teams 
from  western  Canada.  On  Friday 
night  they  opened  up  with  a  whop- 
ping 81-48  victory  over  the 
Lethbridge  Pronghorns  81-48. 
Toronto's  attack  was  bolstered 
by  a  14-point  game  from  Karen 
Bottineau  not  to  mention  twelve 
more  points  from  Liz  Hart  and  1 1 


points  from  rookie  Elanna 
Robson.  The  Blues  led  by  24 
points  at  the  half  and  meticu- 
lously built  upon  this  momen- 
tum, increasing  their  lead 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
game. 

On  Saturday  the  Blues  were 
less  dominant,  but  equally  adept 
at  disposing  of  their  foes,  in  post- 
ing a  comfortable  68-58  win  over 
the  Alberta  Pandas.  Once  again 
Blues  forward  Liz  Hart  was  stel- 
lar posting  22  points  and  four 
rebounds  in  that  game. 

In  the  final  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment the  Blues  lost  a  closely  bat- 
tled game  to  the  Victoria  Vikes. 
Last  season  the  Vikes  were  17-3 
and  have  been  equally  strong  this 
season.  When  the  dust  settled  the 
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Pre-paid  cellular  is  here  with 
Cantel  AT&T 

Call  Matt  Collins  at  41 6-722-6652 


NTED! 

Tenors  &  Basses 

to  join  the  Hart  House  Singers  for  an  exciting 
season  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Rutter. 

The  Heurt  House  Singers  are  a  non-auditioned  choir 
drawn  from  U  of  T  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
Hart  House  alunmi  members  rehearsing  weekly 
on  Monday  nights  from  7:00-9:30  pm  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Hart  House. 
Open  rehearsals  are  held  on  January  12  and  19, 1998. 
Registration  is  at  6:30  pm  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis. 
For  more  information,  call  978-0537. 

REWARD 

A  great  choir,  a  chance  to  meet  people,  and  possible 
opportunities  to  audition  both  for  solo  work  and/or 
a  small  chamber  choir  drawn  from  the  Singers. 
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final  score  was  62-56.  This  loss 
was  a  disappointing  one  as  the 
Blues  led  40-33  at  the  half  but 
were  unable  to  hang  on  for  the 
win. 

Two  members  of  the  Blues 
were  named  to  the  tournament 
all-star  team:  Liz  Hart  and  Sam 
Burrows.  Hart  led  the  way  for 
Toronto  with  46  points  and  13 
rebounds  in  the  three  games  and 
was  bested  only  by  Lisa  Koop  of 
Victoria,  who  had  53  points  in 
her  three  games.  Burrows  scored 
25  points  and  was  the  second  best 
rebounder  of  the  weekend  with 
23,  six  behind  Lily  Blair,  also  of 
Victoria. 

The  Blues  resume  regular  sea- 
son play  this  week  with  a  match  at 
Ryerson. 


BY  RAY  OPTICAS 

Varsity  Staff 

Success  is  a  relative  term  for  Ken 
Olynyk  these  days. 

The  U  of  T  men's  basketball 
head  coach,  who  has  guided  his 
teams  to  three  straight  trips  to  the 
national  championship  tourna- 
ment in  Halifax,  this  year  finds 
himself  more  concerned  with  just 
making  the  playoffs.  In  regular 
season  play  so  far,  his  Blues  have 
posted  a  dismal  1  -5  record. 

Thus,  the  2-4  record  at  two 
invitational  tournaments  last 
week,  which  included  an  upset  of 
eighth-ranked  Regina,  was  a  good 
sign  for  the  team  and  coach 
Olynyk. 

"I  think  overall  the  two  tour- 
naments were  a  success  for  us," 
he  said.  "We  would  have  liked  to 
have  come  out  with  four  or  five 
wins,  but  I'm  pretty  pleased." 

The  Blues  got  off  the  ground 
slowly  with  two  losses  to  sixth- 
ranked  Guelph  and  York  to  open 
the  Ryerson  tournament,  before 
preying  on  Queen's  to  earn  their 
first  victory  of  the  week. 

U  of  T  also  lost  its  opening- 
round  contest  at  the  Dalhousie 
tournament  later  in  the  week,  suc- 
cumbing to  St.  Francis  Xavier 
75-50.  But  the  Blues  bounced 
back  strong,  going  up  17  points 
on  Reginabefore  finishing  with  a 
70-68  victory. 

They  also  led  at  half-time 
against  St.  Mary's  the  following 
day,  but  24  per  cent  shooting 
from  the  floor  turned  a  four-point 
advantage  at  the  break  into  a  82- 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
Specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


ARE  YOU 
WORRIED  ABOUT 
YOUR  EATING 
BEHAVIOUR 

■ 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

is  offering  a  7  weel< 
psychoeducational 
group  program  for 

EATING 
DISORDERS 

*  begins  week  of  JanuaK 

*  $10  fee  for  workbook 

*  meet  141/2  hr  per  woek\ 
time  worked  out  by  partii; 

*  Interviewed  by  physician 

*  Interviews  to  tiegln  first 

January  1998 
Call  978-6030  for  an  appoiiStment 


67  loss. 

The  Blues  now  resume  their 
regular-season  schedule  with  two 
road  games  over  the  next  two 
weekends.  The  trips  won't  be  too 
long,  however,  as  they  go  down- 
town to  face  Ryerson  before  head- 
ing off  to  Kingston  two  Thurs- 
days from  now  to  face  Queen's. 

"If  we  can  take  one  or  two  of 
the  next  two  games,  we'll  be  in 
pretty  good  shape,"  said  Olynyk, 
whose  team  plays  eight  of  its  re- 
maining 12  eames  at  home  after 


the  match  against  Queen's.  "I 
think  we  improved  100  per  cent 
over  the  Christmas  time.  I  think 
we  can  sustain  that  and  do  a  very 
good  job. 

"I  think  we  have  to  play  with  a 
lot  of  focus  and  determination  to 
get  the  job  done.  Last  week,  we 
played  with  less  worry  about  the 
outcome  and  more  about  the  proc- 
ess," the  coach  added. 

The  Blues  return  to  the  Sports 
Gym  on  Jan.  23  with  a  match 
against  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees. 


BODY  NUTRITION 


3D  GrosvenofSt. 
Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA 
(416)  923-7489 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


The  Hart  House  Library  Committee 

TIte  Sixteenth  Annual 

Hart  House 
Citemrif  Gmtest 

1  F4rstPrfze$150 
Second'iPrize  $  1 00 
Third  Prize  $50 

•  Short  Fiction  Works  of  not  more 
than  3000  words 

•  Contest  Open  to  students  and 
senior  members  of  Hart  House 

•  Stories  to  be  submitted  with 
entry  forms  to  the  Porters'  Desk, 
Hart  House  by  midnight  Friday, 
January  16,  1998 

Contest  Rules  and  entry  forms  ovoltable  at  the  Porters'  Desk. 

Winners  to  be  announced  In  March  1 998 
Direct  any  inquiries  to  the  Porters'  Desk  (978-2452) 
or  to  Patricia  Grant,  Program  Advisor  (978-5362) 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


U  of  T  places  five  on  national  hockey  team 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

On  Dec.  9  the  Canadian  Olympic  selec- 
tion committee  confiiTned  something  that 
those  in  the  know  have  known  for  quite 
awhile:  U  of  T  is  a  Mecca  for  women's 
hockey. 

The  Canadian  contingent  of  women, 
who  are  the  first-ever  national  women's 
team  to  vie  for  Olympic  gold,  will  head 
to  Nagano  with  five  former  Blues  on  the 
ice,  one  more  ex-Blue  as  their  manager 
and  may  well  run  into  another  alum  who 
is  going  to  referee. 


U  of  T  graduates  Lori  Dupuis,  Laura 
Schuler,  Vicky  Sunohara  and  Leslie 
Reddon  as  well  as  second-year  student 
Jayna  Hefford  were  among  the  25  ath- 
letes chosen  to  represent  Canada  in  its 
attempt  to  capture  a  gold  medal  this 
February. 

They  will  be  joined  by  referee  Laurie 
Taylor-Bolton  and  team  managerGlynis 
Peters  (who  is  also  head  of  all  women's 
hockey  programs  for  the  Canadian 
Hockey  Association)  as  U  of  T's  repre- 
sentatives at  Nagano. 

None  of  the  seven  are  any  stranger  to 
victory  as  Toronto  has  been  the 


winningest  women's  team  of  the  cen- 
tury. As  well,  the  five  athletes  who  are 
playing  boast  impressive  resumes. 

Reddon,  a  four-time  provincial  all- 
star  goaltender  and  the  first  woman  to 
play  CI  AU  men's  hockey  while  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  1 994  and  1 995,  was  worth 
her  weight  in  gold  at  the  women'sworld 
championships  in  Kitchener  last  April. 

Dupuis,  who  has  played  left  wing  on 
Canada's  top  line,  was  the  captain  of  the 
Blues  the  past  couple  of  seasons  and 
holds  the  Ontario  university  record  for 
most  career  points.  Last  year,  in  her 
graduating  year,  she  played  on  three 


teams,  as  did  Schuler:  the  Blues,  Team 
Canada  (of  which  Schuler  has  been  a 
member  since  1990),  and  the 
Newtonbrook  Panthers  (a  top  women's 
club  team). 

Schuler's  linemate,  veteran  Vicky 
Sunohara,  was  the  1990  Ontario  Rookie 
of  the  Year  and  has  been  adept  at  scoring 
key  goals  in  pressure  situations. 

Last  but  not  least,  Hefford,  last  sea- 
son's rookie  sensation  who  led  the  league 
in  scoring,  has  continued  to  be  a  valuable 
sniper  for  Canada  and  has  been  rewarded 
with  a  promotion  to  the  team's  top  line. 


New  Yearns  Resolution  List: 

1.  Quit  smoking/drinking/procrastinating  (choose  one  or  more). 

2.  Work  off  those  Christmas  pounds  by  walking  over  to  the  Varsity. 

3.  When  you  get  there,  volunteer  to  take  photos  (just  ask  for  Else). 

4.  Volunteer  to  write  sport  or  fitness  articles  (just  ask  for  Ray). 

Welcome  back! 


Blue  and  white 
on  tap 

/or  ihe  week  of  Jan.  6 

TUESDAY 
HOCKEY:      women     -  vs. 
Newtonbrook  at  Varsity  Arena  (ex- 
hibition), 7:15  p.m. 

THURSDAY 
HOCKEY:  women  •  vs.  MississM|i| 
at  Varsity  Arena  (exhibition),  TaKr 
p.m.:  men  -  at  Guelph,  7:30  p.m. 
WATER  POLO:  women  -  vs. 
McMaster  at  AC  Olympic  Pool,  7:30 
p.m. 

FRIDAY 
VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  U  of  T 
Invitational  at  AC  Sports  Gym  (ex- 
hibition), times  TBA;  men  -  York 
Excalibur  Invitational  atTait  Macken- 
zie Centre  in  North  York  (exhibition), 
times  TBA 

SATURDAY 
BASKETBALL:  at  Ryerson  -  women 
at  6  p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 
HOCKEY:  men  -  vs.  Guelph  at  Var- 
sity Arena,  7:30  p.m.;  women  -  at 
Windsor,  3:30  p.m. 
SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  vs. 
Laurentian  and  Brock  at  AC  Olym- 
pic Pool,  1  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  U  of  T 
Invitational  at  AC  Sports  Gym  (ex- 
hibition), times  TBA;  men  -  York 
Excalibur  Invitational  at  Tait  Macken- 
zie Centre  in  North  York  (exhibition), 
times  TBA 

WRESTLING:  men  and  women  - 
Queen's  Open,  10a.m. 

SUNDAY  1^ 
HOCKEY:  women  -  at  Windsor, 
p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  U  of  T 
Invitational  at  AC  Sports  Gym  (ex- 
hibition), times  TBA;  men  -  York 
Excalibyr  Invitational  atTait  Macken- 
zie Centre  in  North  York  (exhibition), 
times  TBA 


Get  your  supplies 
before  they  get  you! 


calculators, 
supplies, 
notebooks, 
binders, 
agendas  and 
much  more.. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


Books  in  the 
Humanities, 
Philok)phy, 
Literature, 
Medieval  Studies, 


A  few  short  steps  from  ' 
Bloor  and  Avenue  Road 
will  bring  you  to  the 
newly-designed  Victoria. 
University  Bookstore. 
Discover  the  classics  of 
literature  and  receive 
10%  OFF  these  literary 
paperbacks:  Penguin 
Paperbacks,  Oxford  ; 
World  Classics, 
Everyman  Paperbacks, 
Signet  Classic,  Faber  &| 
Faber,  Bantam  Classic, 
New  Canadian  Library, ; 
W.W.  Norton.  i 


91  Charles  St.  W  (Old  Vic)  5854574 
Museum  Subway-East  side 

Moil  -  Fri  «:45  -  6  •  Sat  10  -  5  •  Sun  Closed 


Tuesday,  January  6,  1 998 


Announcements 


CURLING 

Toronlo/Ryerson  University  Curling 
Club  begins  new  curling  term  in  January. 
Not  too  late  to  join.  Recreational  league. 
No  experience  required.  Contact  Ray, 
283-5607,  kwa@ecf.toronto.edu 

LGBTOUT 

Lesbians,  Gay,  Bisexuals, 
Transgendered  of  U  of  T  call  925- 
9872*2041  forinfo.:  Social  events  (Tues. 
& Thurs.  coffee  &  Fri.  social).  Support 
groups.  Media  Collective,  &  the  Queer 
Resistance  ! 
Lgbout@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/ 
Igbout/ 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with  Pueblito!  eco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  the 
environment  whiledoingit!  All  inclusive 
ground  rates!  Book  now  for  March/ 
April!  full  info  at  email  help!@eco- 
travel-mexico.com  or  fax  01 1  -52-247- 
21999  

NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  ( 1 0 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable 
naturist  recreational  association.  Info: 
(416)  410-NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca 
specify  ORB-YCN  swims. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 

NEED  EDITORIAL  HELP 

in  getting  your  essays,  theses  and 
dissertations  into  good  shape? 
Professional  editor/writer,  with  graduate 
degrees,  provides  comprehensive 
editorial  services  from  revision 
suggestions  on  structure  and  content  to 
corrections  of  grammar  and 
bibliographies.  Reasonable  rates.  For 
further  information,  contact;  SPEditorial 
Services,905-882-6410 


1990  NISSAN  3002X 

Titanium  Blue/silver  fully  loaded,  new 
timing  belt,  clutch  fan,  water  pump, 
immaculate  condition,  certified  asking 
$l4.999.00Tel:(905)793-l8l  1 1 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical  Arts 
Building,  924-2355, 1 70  St.  George,  #700 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  17  St.  Joseph  St.,  Suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

Is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  for  GMAT, 
LSAT,  MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses. 
Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores 
to  Jessica &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  elementary  school  aged 
children.  Activities  such  as  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc.,  are  conducted 
in  schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car,  experience 
with  kids.  Complete  training  provided. 
Pay:  $25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 

COUPON  CLIPPER  WANTED 

Perfect  part-time  job  for  student.  Have 
FUN  (watching  TV,  shopping,  reading 
magazines)  while  making  good  money. 
Call:  The  COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job 
#  2H  (416)  202-8877  (24  hrs.) ! ! ! ! ! ! 

BEST  HOTELS 
LOWEST  PRICES 

All  spring  break  locations.  Florida, 
Cancun,  etc.  from  $89,  register  your 
group  or  be  our  Campus  Rep.  Call  for 
information  800-327-6013 
www.icpt.com 

MUSIC  FANATICS  WANTED 

Rykodisc  is  looking  for  interns.  If  you 
appreciate  diverse  types  fo  music,  are 
smart,  hardworking  and  a  self-starter 
with  a  minimum  of  15  hours  available 
per  week,  cal  1  Jerry  at  46 1  -224 1 . 

ESTABLISHED 
MANUFACTURER 

Looking  for  telephone  reps.  Students 
welcome.  Weekday,  evenings  and  Sat. 
morning  shifts  available.  No  sales 
required  Guaranteed  wage  and  com. 
Call  (41 6)  222-3929 


Tutoring 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post 
Doctoral).  (416)532-31 17 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue 
master' s  theses,  doctoral  dissertation  or 
other  major  project?  A  tough-minded, 
independent,  condidential  critique  by  a 
highly  qualified  reader/editor  can  provide 
the  'jump  start'  you  need.  TEL. 
(416)532-3117 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice 
on  organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience.  Mary  Anne  41 6-690-3799. 

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  &. 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
French  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactiveessay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 1 6-785-5938. 


FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essay,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammar  check.  Resumes  from 
$25. 543  College  Street  (West  of  Euclid). 
LASER  ART:  924-2059. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available  Call  Joe  (TOPS)  II  St. 
Joseph's  St.,  #225  Toronto  (966-2539) 
or  3  Brimley  Road, #404  Scarborough, 
(267-2433) 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/ 
pg.  double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and 
spell  check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336. 
Dufferin/Davenport. 
seminars  for  only  $225.  Proven  test- 
taking  strategies.  Personalized 
professional  instruction.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  students.  OXFORD 
SEMINARS  (4 1 6)924-3240. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices. 
Convenient  campus  location.  For 
amazing  results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  twelve 
people,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
French  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189. 

FAST,  RELIABLE  ESSAYS 

Essays,  $2.25/page.  Next  day  service. 
Spelling/Grammar  check.  Resumes 
from  $25.  543  College  Street  (West  of 
Euclid).  LASER  ARE:924-2059. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser 
print.  Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter. 
Low  rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway. 
Phone  465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St. 
Joseph's  St.,  #225  Toronto  (966-2539) 
or  3  Brimley  Rd.,  #  404  Scarborough, 
(267-2433).  

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  foronly  $1 .50/ 
pg.  double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and 
spell  check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336. 
Dufferin/Davenport. 


Word  Of 
Mouth  Not 
Working? 


Try  The 
VARSITY 

Classifieds. 


For  More 
Information 
Call 

979-2856. 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  Issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  Issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Number  of  insertions  


Date(s)ofinsertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 
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Top  volleyball  teams  converge  on  U  of  T 


Women's  Blues 
host  three  top  10 
squads  this 
weekend 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

Volleyball  fans  should  be  in  for  a  real 
treat  this  weekend. 

The  U  of  T  women's  volleyball  team 
will  host  cross-town  rival  York  as  well  as 
three  CIAU  top  10  teams  at  its  own 
national  invitational  tournament  this  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym. 

"All  the  games  will  be  fairly  exciting 
to  watch,"  said  Blues  head  coach  Kristine 
Drakich. 

Manitoba,  the  top-ranked  team  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  fourth-ranked  Lavaf 
and  sixth-ranked  Winnipeg  round  out 
the  competition,  bringing  with  them  high- 
quality  talent  to  back  up  their  national 
rankings.  Laval,  in  particular,  has  the 
national  team '  s  setter  and  middle  blocker, 
while  Manitoba  has  another  national  team 
player  on  its  roster. 

Winnipeg  is  no  slouch  itself,  as  evi- 
denced by  its  modest  upset  of  Mani- 
toba in  the  last  game  of  the  regular 
season  before  the  winter  break. 

While  the  Blues  are  currently 
first  in  Ontario's  East  Division  with 
a  perfect  7-0  record,  they  are  not 
ranked  in  the  CIAU  top  10  largely 
because  they  play  in  one  of  the 
weaker  volleyball  conferences  in 
the  nation. 

However,  they  did  have  get  a 
taste  of  out-of-conference  compe- 
tition ai  the  Waterloo  invitational 
last  weekend.  The  Blues  did  fairly 
well  at  the  tournament,  winning  all  of 
their  matches  except  for  their  last,  which 
was  against  national  contender  Alberta. 


"For  us  to  be  able  to  play  some  of  the 
top  ranked  teams  is  really  important,  and 
we  played  really  well  against  Alberta," 


TOURNAMENT  SCHEDULE 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

10  a.m.  Winnipeg  vs.  Laval 

12  p.m  Yorkvs  Laval 

12  p  m.  Toronto  vs.  Manitoba 

2  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Winnipeg 

2  p.m.  York  vs.  Winnipeg 

4.30  p.m.  Manitoba  vs  York 

5  p.m.  Laval  vs.  Manitoba 

6:30  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Laval 

7  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Yorl< 

SUNDAY 

SATURDAY 

11  a.m.°rhird  place  match 

1 0  a  m  Manitoba  vs.  Winnipeg 

1  p.m.  Championship  match 

All  matches  at  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 

said  Drakich. 

Even  more  encouraging  for  the  coach 
was  her  team's  ability  to  keep  an  even 


pace  throughout  the  invitational. 

"We  played  consistently  well 
throughout  the  tournament,"  Drakich 
noted.  "Earlier  in  the  season, 
we  son  of  struggled  with  com- 
ingup  with  ourown  game,  we 
were  always  playing  at  our 
opponents'  level.  But  we 
showed  that  we  were  coming 
into  our  own  at  this  tourna- 
ment," 

Two  Blues  were  re- 
warded fortheirefforts  in  Wa- 
terloo, as  Katie  May  and  Diana 
Cemy  were  named  tournament 
all-stars.  The  selection  was 
May's  first  of  her  career. 
"She' s  one  of  the  players  most  people 
don't  notice  because  she  doesn't  score  a 
lot  of  points,  but  she  showed  what  she's 


capable  of,"  said  Drakich  of  her  second- 
year  player. 

After  the  upcoming  invitational,  the 
Blues  have  a  week  off  before  they  resume 
regular-season  play  with  a  match  at  York. 
Their  current  part  of  the  schedule  doesn't 
last  very  long,  as  the  provincial  champi- 
onships are  only  a  month  after  their 
match  with  the  Yeowomen. 

With  this  in  inind,  Drakich  wants  to 
have  herteam  playoff-ready  in  the  weeks 
to  come  and  sees  the  tournament  as  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  prepare  her 
troops. 

"I'd  like  us  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  high 
level  of  concentration  for  three  days.  If 
we  can  do  that  for  three  days,  playing 
two  games  a  day . . .  then  we  can  do  it  at 
the  provincials,  where  it's  only  one  game 
a  day,"  the  coach  said. 


DAR  and  Phys.  Ed.  merge  quietly 


'Not  like  launching 
a  ship,'  says  Kidd 

BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

While  revelers  toasted  in  the  start  of 
1998,  the  Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  and  the  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  silently  entered  a 
new  era. 

On  Jan.  I,  the  long  awaited  merger 
between  the  two  bodies  became  official, 
and  the  new  Faculty  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Health  was  borne. 

But  Athletic  Centre  users  and  physi- 
cal education  students  should  be  warned 
that  there  are  no  apparent  changes  and 


that  walking  into  the  AC  probably  will 
seem  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  when 
they  left  off  in  1997. 

"It  is  not  like  launching  a  ship  or 
pulling  off  a  veil,"  said  Bruce  Kidd,  who 
will  head  up  the  new  faculty.  "Students 
will  see  changes  within  a  year." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  merger  will  allow 
the  resources  of  DAR  and  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education  to  be 
utilized  more  efficiently  .  From  the  physi- 
cal education  end  there  will  be  greater 
opportunity  for  practical  experience  as 
well  as  increased  support  both  adminis- 
tratively and  financially.  This  will  allow 
the  Athletic  Centre  to  become  a  teaching 
health  centre. 

Currently  the  AC  provides  over  200 
part-lime  jobs  (most  of  which  are  filled 


by  U  of  T  students).  The  vast  majority  of 
these  jobs  are  of  a  very  junior  and  low- 
skilled  nature. 

"We  will  be  able  to  make  Jobs  into 
learning  opportunities,"  said  Kidd.  "We 
will  give  training  knowledge,  skills  and 
a  chance  to  make  some  money.  This  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  students  in  degree 
programs  to  test  their  knowledge  and 
skills  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
instructors." 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council  in 
1997  the  mission  statement  for  the  new 
faculty  is  "to  develop,  advance  and  dis- 
seminate knowledge  about  physical  ac- 
tivity and  health  through  education,  re- 
search, leadership  and  the  provision  of 
opportunity." 

Opportunity  is  the  key  for  the  new 


faculty  as  1998  will  be  the  year  for  mak- 
ing several  big  moves.  In  addition  to 
making  improvements  to  the  current  un- 
dergraduate degree  program  and  rein- 
forcements to  existing  co-curricular  pro- 
grams, the  new  Faculty  plans  to  make  the 
move  into  graduate  studies  and  launch  a 
new  master's  professional  program. 

As  well,  the  new  Faculty  hopes  to 
complete  its  catharsis  with  building  im- 
provements over  the  summer,  which  in- 
clude most  notably  the  long-awaited 
locker  room  renovations. 

The  locker  room  proposal  was  passed 
last  November  by  Governing  Council 
and  the  year  before  by  DAR  Council.  An 
announcement  about  the  selected  archi- 
tect and  design  is  expected  early  in  Janu- 
ary. 


Rugby 
player  wins 

Rhodes 
scholarship 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


Blues  rugby  player  Andrea  laboni 
has  received  a  Rhodes  scholarship 
from  Oxford  University,  making  her 
the  ninth  U  of  T  intercollegiate  ath- 
lete in  12  years  to  win  a  Rhodes 
scholarship. 

"It's  a  great  honour,"  laboni  said. 
"I'm  really  happy  and  very  surprised 
too.  There's  a  really  great  competi- 
tion out  there  and  f  didn't  expect  to 
come  out  on  top." 

A  fourth-year  student  pursuing  a 
double  major  in  immunology  and 
zoology,  laboni  is  also  a  residence 
don  at  University  College  and  a  vol- 
unteer at  a  drop-in  centre  for  home- 
less women. 

Aside  from  varsity  rugby,  she  is 
also  very  active  in  the  intramural 
program  as  a  basketball  and  soccer  ; 
player,  and  she  also  serves  on  the  ; 
women's  intramural  sports  commit-  . 
tee,  which  she  chaired  in  1995-96.  ^ 

laboni  attributes  a  lot  of  her  per- 1 
sonal  success  to  her  involvement  in  ' 
athletics. 

"A  lot  of  things  you  learn  from 
athletics  can  be  applied,"  she  re- 
marked. "Discipline,  determination 
and  aggressiveness,  which  come  from 
rugby,  all  of  these  things  have  really 
helped  me.  I  think  a  lot  of  those 
characteristics  can  help  you  in  life. 

"I  want  to  give  credit  to  my  rugby 
coach  and  teammates  and  my  intra- 
mural teammates.  I  really  learned  a 
lot  from  them,"  laboni  added. 

On  an  interesting  note,  she  is  the 
second  rugby  player  in  as  many  years  , 
to  claim  the  Rhodes  scholarship.  Her 
former  teammate,  1996  Rhodes  re- 
cipient Alexandra  Binnie  is  currently 
studying  at  Oxford. 

And  the  similarities  don't  stop  at 
the  playing  field.  Binnie  was  also  a 
major  in  immunology  and  she  hails 
from  King  City,  which  is  laboni's 
hometown.  In  fact,  they  once  attended 
the  same  school  for  some  lime. 

"I  honestly  thought  I  wouldi 
some  sort  of  copycat,  but  I  guess  [the 
Rhodes  selection  commiltee)  found 
enough  differences  between  her  and 
me,"  remarked  laboni. 

With  herscholarship,  laboni  wc^^ 
like  to  continue  her  work  in  basiC 
medical  sciences  at  Oxford,  with  the 
hopes  of  eventually  earning  a  D.Phil, 
in  immunology. 


$3.,000  tuition 


giveaway.  

The  Brunswick  House  is  giving  away  a  $3,000  tuition  to  be  drawn  at: 

Men's  Hockey  vs  Guelph 

Saturday,  January  10 

7:30pm 


Varsity  Arena  Students  $3 


Your  AXS  Pass  makes  you 
eligible  for  the  tuition 
draw,  you  must  be  at  the 
game  to  Win! 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Tl^ek  of  January  5 

Liz  Hart  -  Basketball 
Katie  May  -  Volleyball 
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BUSTING  OUTSINCE  1880 


NEWS 


"There's  a  certain 
number  of  Canadi- 
ans that  just  aren't 
interested.  But  those 
who  are  can  call  us  if 
they  want  to  find  out 
about  it." 

MAI  malaise  p.7 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Love 
those 
lips! 


Stuart  Berman  talks  to  the 
Flaming  Lips'  frontman  p.  10 


OPINIONS 


It  IS  amazing  that  Mike 
Harris,  Jean  Chretien 
and  the  corporate 
media  have  so  many 
people  believing  that 
social  programs  are 
the  cause  of  oui^  fed- 
eral debt. 

Canada's  debt  as  seen 
through  Sean  Cain's  eyes  p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Men's  hockey  ties  national 
champions  p.l6 


FEATURES 


Monet  an,'  reform  p.  9 


'Donor  chill'  a  mystery 


U  of  T  prez  says  student  press  to  blame 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Paintingan  imposing  image  with  his  six  foot 
frame  and  well-bred  charm,  University  of 
Toronto  president  Robert  Prichard  has 
always  faced  his  critics  with  unwavering 
confidence  and  elaboratejustifications. 

With  a  polite  smile  and  a  gracious 
handshake  he  has  explained  it  all.  He  has 
articulated  the  importance  of  tuition  hikes 
to  thousands  of  angry  students,  the  glories 
of  George  Bush  to  astounded  human  rights 
activists  and  managed  todefend  the  integ- 
rity of  U  of  T's  fundraising  tactics  even 


when  documented  donor  agreements  ap- 
peared to  betray  him. 

There  seemed  no  public  relations  night- 
mare this  university  president  could  not 
take  on  wi  th  flai  r.  Even  when  the  situation 
appeared  dire,  Prichard  managed  an  au- 
thorial disdain  for  the  critic  that  neatly 
side-stepped  the  issue  itself. 

Critical  voices  were  dismissed  as  par- 
ties whom  simply  did  not  understand  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  oftheuniversity.lt  is 
a  vision  on  which  the  U  of  T  president 
apparently  has  a  monopoly. 

But  Prichard  has  just  outdone  himself. 
Recently,  he  was  faced  with  national 


faculty  angst  when  professors  learned 
that  a  $6.4  million  donation  to  the  univer- 
sity was  made  with  a  few  highly  contro- 
versial conditions. 

Faced  with  a  media  time  bomb,  admin- 
istrators had  to  make  a  decision.  Leave 
the  contract  alone  or  change  it. 

They  voted  to  revamp  it.  Significant 
portions  of  the  contract  were  removed, 
including  all  the  areas  which  faculty 
claimed  set  academic  freedom  at  risk. 
Benefactor  Peter  Munk  publicly  stated  he 
never  wanted  to  exert  power  over  inter- 
national studies,  all  he  wanted  was  to  help 
build  a  centre  for  it  at  U  of  T. 


Sarah  Forbes-Robert  (far  right),  an  employee  of  the  sex  shop  Come  As  You  Are,  shows  off  some  of 
the  hardware  available  at  her  store  to  a  Varsity  reporter.  travis  gledhill/varsity 

Prichard  squashes  student  voice 

Fee  hikes  happening,  says  U  of  T  prez 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


Student  leaders  say  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard's  public  praise  of  the 
Tory  government's  new  tuition  policy 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  trust  and  proc- 
ess. 

When  finance  minister  Ernie  Eves  an- 
nounced in  mid-Decemberthat  individual 
institutions  can  hike  tuition  fees  for  gradu- 
ate and  professional  programs  as  high  as 
they  want  and  raise  average  tuition  by  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  over  two  years, 
Prichard  expressed  immediatejoy. 

The  same  day,  he  told  theToronto  Star 
that  U  of  T' s  fees  will  likely  rise  next  year, 
but  said  it  would  be  premature  to  say  by 
how  much. 

The  university's  long-range  budget 
guidelines  call  for  an  8  percent  increase  in 
tuition  revenue  next  year.  Even  a  1 0  per 
cent  fee  hike  would  not  be  enough  to  meet 
this  projection. 

'There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  tuition 
increases  should  be  less  than  called  for  in 
the  guidelines,  and  good  reason  to  argue 
that  they  should  be  higher  in  some  places," 
later  Prichard  reiterated  to  the  Varsity. 

The  final  budget  must  be  passed  each 
yearby  the  Governing  Council,  the  univer- 
sity's ruling  body.  But  Prichard  suggests 
that  governors  often  take  administrative 
advice  very  seriously. 

Student  leaders,  who  spent  hours  draw- 
ing up  position  papers  for  U  of  T's  Task 
Force  on  Tuition  and  Financial  Aid,  say  his 
presumptuous  reaction  reduces  their  sub- 


missions to  trash  and  makes  the  task  force 
itself  a  farce. 

The  provost-initiated  task  force  was 
set  up  in  the  fall  to  recommend  policies  on 
tuition  fees  and  student  aid  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  theirDecember presentations,  all  the 
majorstudent  groups  called  on  the  univer- 
sity to  freeze  tuition  fees.  They  also  de- 
nounced deregulated  and  differential  fees, 
policies  which  Prichard  welcomed  in  De- 
cember and  announced  as  definitive  for 
next  year. 

These  groups  include  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Stu- 
dent Union,  the  Association  of  Part-Time 
Undergraduate  Students,  the  Women's 
Centre  and  the  Lesbian,  Gays,  Bisexuals 
ofthe  University  of  Toronto. 

■'SAC  sees  the  administration's  act  as 
somewhat  hypocritical,"  said  executive 
member  Allison  Smith  about  the  universi- 
ty's latest  attempt  to  appear  as  though 
they  consult  with  students. 

"It  was  a  token,  striking  the  commit- 
tee," she  added. 

Chris  Ramsaroop,  an  executive  at 
ASSU,  wonders  whether  administration 
ever  intended  to  hear  their  take  on  the 
issues.  "Most  of  our  recommendations 
will  now  be  ignored." 

Students,  whose  tuition  fees  make  up 
approxi  mately  35  percent  ofthe  universi- 
ty's operating  budget,  were  granted  four 
of  1 5  seats  on  the  task  force. 

But  despite  Prichard' s  public  announce- 
ment that  fees  are  going  up  next  year  and 
that  institutional  fiexibility  to  charge  even 


more  for  professional  and  graduate  pro- 
grams is  great  news,  he  says  the  recom- 
mendations of  students  and  the  task  force 
will  be  considered. 

"The  advice  of  the  task  force  will  be 
helpful  in  assisting  [the  tuition]  debate,"  he 
said,  reiterating  his  affinity  for  differential 
fees. 

"We  support  the  principle  of  social 
justice,  that  those  who  are  better  able  to 
pay  should  pay  before  those  who  are  less 
able  to  pay,"  he  said,  explaining  that  those 
who  get  certain  degrees  can  bank  on 
higher-paying  jobs  at  the  end. 

But  Ramsaroop  challenges  Prichard's 
use  of  'we'  and  says  he  misunderstands 
the  meaning  of  social  justice  if  he  can't 
link  personal  wealth  and  tuition  levels  to 
access  to  a  university  program. 

The  task  force  has  already  come  under 
scrutiny  for  closing  its  meetings  to  the 
publ  ic  and  col  I  apsi  ng  a  separate  task  force 
on  student  aid. 

It  is  also  empowered  to  screen  student 
recommendations  before  a  larger  position 
paper  is  submitted  to  the  Provost's  Of- 
fice. Administrators  will  use  the  paper 
when  drawing  up  this  year' s  budget,  which 
includes  tuition  fee  levels.  The  final  prod- 
uct of  this  elaborate  process,  as  seen  by 
the  Governing  Council,  is  the  administra- 
tion's budget  recommendations.  It  is  typi- 
cally over  70  pages  long,  plus  almost  60 
pages  in  appendixes. 

Fearing  that  the  task  force  is  stacked 
against  them,  students  would  prefer  the 
freedom  to  speak  directly  to  the  ruling 
body. 

The  task  force  is  expected  to  make  its 
final  recommendations  by  Jan.  1 5. 

with  files  from  Meg  Murphy 


But  perhaps  more  interesting  as  a 
personality  profile,  how  does  Prichard 
admit  to  making  a  mistake?  After  all  these 
years,  will  he  finally  turn  to  his  critics  and 
admit  fallibility?Think  again. 

Prichard's  perfection 

The  $6.4  million  contract  was  changed 
because  an  outrageously  slanted  student 
newspaper  article  forced  his  hand,  he  says. 
If  it  weren't  for  the  irresponsible  slice  of 
journalism,  thedeal  'sconditions  would  never 
have  suffered  a  slash  and  bum  stage. 

According  to  Prichard,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  needed  to  be  changed  in  the  first 
place. 

•  please  see  Student,  page2 

Sex  store 
tempts 
students 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 


Workingto  blast  mythsatwutsex  shops, 
a  few  young  people  are  making  buying 
intimate  itemseasier  for  their  own  gen- 
eration, 

L'pon  entering  Come  As  You  Are.  a 
iwarmiy  lit  cooperatively-run  sex  shop, 
pbrowsers  are  invited  to  explore  the 
wide  variety  of  unpackaged  electric 
^md  battery  operated  vibrators,  brightly 
;  coloured  life-likedildos, an  alloys, hand- 
'crafted  leather  gear,  nipple  clamps, 
cock  rings,  and  penis  pumps. 

If  the  idea  of  sex  toys  is  too  daunt- 
ing, there  is  a  wide  array  of  pornogra- 
phy produced  by  women,  books  on 
sexual  theory  as  well  as  erotic  litera- 
ture and  massage  oils  to  work  one's 
way  through.  Erotic  artwork  also  lines 
the  wallsand  light  music  Sloats  gently  in 
the  background. 

"If  sour  mandate  to  increase  acces- 
sibility and  to  openly  provide  informa- 
tion," said  Sarah  Forbes-Robert,  a 
friendly  approachable  member  of  the 
wheelchair  accessible  shop. 

'The  first  thing  I  ask  myself  when 
customers  come  into  the  store  is.  'Are 
theycomfortable?,'  'Howcanwemake 
:  them  more  comfortable,"  said  Cory 
|Silverberg,anotherco-op  member. 

Newcomers  are  invited  to  take  an 
introductory  tour  of  ail  the  products  by 
one  of  thefouryoung,  yet  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  co-op  members. 
All  of  the  products  have  been  tested  out 
and  approved  by  at  least  one  of  the 
staff 

Toys  range  in  price  from  $9  for  a 
simple  battery-operated  vibrator  to  $  1 60 
for  a  leather  flogger,  hand  crafted  by 
one  ofthe  co-op  members. 

Students  and  anyone  between  the 
ages  of  1 8  and  26arel)eing  offered  a  1 0 
per  cent  discount  on  all  of  the  store's 
items,  demonstrating  the  owners'  de- 
sire to  provide  their  ware  to  a  younger 
age  group,  who  might  otherwise  be 
restricted  access  due  to  financial  con- 
straints. 

According  to  Forbes-Robert,  ihisre- 
cent  initiative  has  increased  student 
clientele. 

However,  some  U  of  T  students  feel 
that  encouraging  younger  people  to 
explore  sex  shops  is  unhealthy  or  just 
plain  sick. 

"It's  not  very  healthy  for  people  at 
such  a  young  age  to  be  into  sex  tools," 
a  second  year  political  science  student 
said.  "1  hope  no  one  I  know  is  into  that, 
Thatkindofstuffisforoldcoupleswho 
have  lost  the  spark  in  their  sex  life." 

•  please  see  Sex,  page  3 
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Student  press  blamed  for 
Donor  chill  syndrodome' 


7  Hart  House  Circle 
Telephone:  978-2452 
www.  utoronto.ca/harthouse 


Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
SPECIAL  EVENTS*.  ♦  Call  978-2452 

WIDE  OPEN  HOUSE  II  -  Wed.  Jan.  14  from  1 1 :30am  -  2;00  pm.  Don't  miss  our  welcome  bock 
parly!  (See  ad  this  issue.) 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS  -  Nominations  open  Wed.  Jan.  14  at  9am.  Nominations  close 
Fri.  Jan.  30  at  7pm.  Voting  days  ore  Tue.  Feb.  10  and  Wed.  Feb.  1 1  from  10am  to  7pm. 
Sects  are  available  on  8  Committees:  Art,  Debates,  Farm,  Finance,  House,  Library,  Music 
and  Recreational  Attiletics.  NEW  STUDENT  MEMBERS  NEEDED  -  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED. 
Be  involved  in  student  life  at  Hart  House.  You  can  make  o  difference.  Call  978-5463  for 
nomination  forms  and  information. 


ART.** 


Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  "Gifts  and  ttie  Great  Wrong  Gift,'  selections  from  ttie  Hart 

House  Permanent  Collection,  to  Feb.  1 . 
The  Arbor  Room  -  Anna-Maria  Catena 

Beyond  Hearth  ond  Home  -  Ttie  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  contemporary  visual  and 
performance  artist,  Pam  Patterson,  Ttiur.  Jan.  15  at  7:30pm  in  ttie  Music  Room. 
Medieval  Style  Book  -  Ttie  Art  Committee  offers  a  craft  workstiop  in  the  making  of  a  style  of  book 
from  the  14th  Century.  Beginners  are  welcome.  Wednesdays  Jan.  21  and  28  at  7pm.  Space  is 
limited.  Preregister  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk,  978-2452. 


MUSK*** 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 
Midday  Mosaics  -  Violinist,  Yuki  Hayakashi  performs  on  Thur.  Jan.  15  at  12noon  in  the  Music 

Room. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Jan.  16,  Sextet, 
Vujo  De  with  leader,  Mark  Duggon.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES***  Coll  978-2452 

Art  Committee's  Annual  An  Competition  ■  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members.  Rules 
and  entry  forms  are  available  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is  March  5  and  6. 
Camera  Club  -  Film  Processing  Demonstration,  Tue.  Jan.  13  at  7pm  and  Printing 
Demonstratton,  Thur  Jan.  15  at  7pm  in  ttie  Camera  Club  Room.  Call  978-2453  for  info. 
The  Absence  ot  Melons  -  The  Hart  House  Drama  Society  presents  a  workshop  preview  of  ttieir 
1 998  entry  into  the  U  of  T  Drama  Festival.  Written  by  Amy  Butcher,  directed  by  Corly  Cote, 
Sun.  Jan.  25  at  3pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  sttll  accepttng  manu- 
scripts. Entty  rules  ore  available  of  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Fri.  Jan. 
30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Join  us  for  our  annual  Winter  Carnival  on  Sot.  Jan.  24  for  a  day  of  cross- 
country skiing,  skattng  (weather  permitting),  winter  baseball  or  volleyball,  a  sauna,  musical 
entertainment  and  great  food.  Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Advance  ticket  soles  to 
Thur.  Jan.  22.  Call  978-2447  for  info. 

Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Wednesday  *Wind-Down'  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel. 
Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  Service  begins  at  5pm.  Call  978-2448  for  info. 

Investment  Club  -  Trader's  Circle,  Mon.  Jon.  1 2  at  1 2  noon  in  the  Chess  Room.  Call  978- 
2446  for  info.  Visit  the  Investment  Club's  website:  wvw.campuslife.utoronto.co/groups/hhic 

The  Hart  House  Review  -  The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original  poehy, 
prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1997/98  issue,  Entry  forms  ore  available  at  ttie 
Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Please  submit  material  witti  a  completed  entry  form,  to  ttie  Hall  Porter  of  Hart 
House  by  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  student  and  senior 
members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hal!  Porters'  Desk. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  16,  1998.  Coll  978-5362  for  info. 

Record  Room  -  Open  doily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  Come  to  Record  Room  A'  on  Tuesdays  of 
1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  1,2:10pm  for  on  8-minute  orientation  session.  Membership  is  free. 

Revolver  Club  -  Mandatory  Introductory  Meeting,  Mon.  Jan.  12  of  6:30pm  in  the  Debates 
Room.  Rifle  Club  -  Opening  Sessions  are  Mon.  Jan.  12  at  4pm  or  5pm  in  the  Debates  Room 
OR  Wed.  Jon.  1 4  at  4pm  or  5pm  in  the  Meeting  Room. 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


SL 


Drop-In  Fitness  Classes  -  new  schedule  is  available  throughout  Hart  House.  Chose  from  over  , 

35  classes  each  week! 

Free  Aerobics  Know-How  Workshop  -  Review  basic  movement  patterns  and  body  awareness 
techniques  to  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  group  fitness  classes.  Thur  Jon.  1 5  from  5:30- 
6:25pm. 

Free  Weight  Training  Session  for  Women  -  Tue.  Jan.  20  from  5-7pm.  Coll  978-2447  for 

more  info  and  registration. 

Towel  Service  is  available  from  January  to  April  for  $30. 

Free  Osteoporosis  Workshop  -  Thur.  Jan.  29  from  6-8pm.  Call  978-2447  for  info. 

Indoor  Triathlon  -  Our  5tti  annual  indoor  triattilon  will  be  held  Sat.  Feb.  7.  Sign  up  individually 
or  join  with  two  friends  and  do  the  event  as  a  relay  team.  Volunteers  are  also  needed  to  help  at 
the  event.  Coll  978-2447  for  more  information. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Attiletics 
Reception  Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

HART  HOUSE 

hrl-hri*hri  university  of  Toronto  hri-hri-hril 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"What  was  done  to  Mr.  Munk 
was  unfair.  It  was  bad  journalism 
and  hurtful.  It  didn't  offer  both 
sides  of  the  story,"  explains 
Prichard,  referring  to  a  Varsity 
news  article. 

The  campus  media  article,  he 
says,  forced  him  to  alter  a  multi- 
million  agreement  that  he  believed 
to  be  flawless. 

In  his  December  president's 
report  to  the  Governing  Counci  1 '  s 
executi  ve  committee,  he  posits  him- 
self as  victim  to  an  irrational  cam- 
pus climate — on  the  brink  of  crisis 
with  the  article  stirring  up  trouble. 

"Given  the  atmosphere  on  cam- 
pus at  the  time  of  the  allegations, 
the  president  had  believed  it  pru- 
dent to  seek  to  modify  the  agree- 
ment," read  the  minutes. 

This  is  not  about  academic  free- 
dom issues  and  responsible 
fundraising — it  is  about  irrespon- 
sible reporting.  "We  should  re- 
spond more  directly  and  more  im- 
mediately to  unfairand  unbalanced 
attack  on  our  donors,"  Prichard 
said. 

Donor  chill 

The  president's  account  of  the 
campus-press  induced  chilly  cli- 
mate was  persuasive.  Governing 
Council  chair  and  bank  president 
Anthony  Comper  even  dubs  the 
affairas  causing  'donorchill  syn- 
drome,'— a  reluctance  to  give  to 
an  unappreciative  community. 

Academic  board  chair  Roger 
Beck  also  laments  the  perceived 
crisis.  "If  a  donor  feels  in  some 
sense  misued  or  misunderstood, 
they  can  take  their  donation  else- 
where. They  will,  as  it  were,  get 
chilled  off,"  added  Roger  Beck, 
chair  of  the  Academic  Board.  . 

"And  I'd  have  to  be  a  little 
critical  of  the  Varsity  here.  We 
need  a  more  charitable  reception 
of  donors'  motives  and  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  legitimacy 
ofdonorsupportfortheuniversity. 
This  would  help,"  he  suggested. 

Bulthe  "donorchill  syndrome' 
is  news  to  the  university's 
fundraising  office,  which  boasts 
incredible  success  in  the  last  few 
months. 

"This  would  have  been  the  first 
time  I  heard  the  term,"  said  Jon 
Dellandrea,  chief  development 
officer  at  U  of  T,  who  is  heading 
The  Campaign.  Having  been 
alerted  about  the  term  the  day 
pnor  by  the  directorof  public  rela- 
tions, he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  its 
tangible  impact. 

"The  Campaign  has  been  an 
unprecedented  success.  And  in- 
terestingly, it' s  been  the  object  of 
praise  and  admiration  from  other 
Canadian  universities,"  he  said.  "I 
take  great  institutional  pride  in 
what's  been  accomplished." 

But  Prichard  says  this  success 
amounts  to  aresilient  administra- 
tion's ability  to  overcome  adver- 
sity— despite  a  campus  press  that 
threatens  to  drive  benefactors 
away. 

Hesays  'donorchill  syndrome' 
may  not  be  his  term,  but  he  identi- 
fies with  its  drift. 

"It  reflects  a  common  concern 
which  1  share.  If  donors  of  the 
university  are  subjected  to  unfair 
attacks  in  the  campus  media,  some 
may  be  discouraged  from  associ- 
ating themselves  with  the  univer- 
sity." 

Get  a  grip 

Others  say  the  administration  is 
simply  ducking  itsownculpability 
in  the  matter — particularly  be- 
cause changing  the  Munk  con- 
tract was  so  awkward. 

York  university  professor  Janice 
Newson,  co-author  of  the  now 
classic  Universities  Mean  Busi- 


ness: Universities,  Corporations 
and  Academic  Work  and  co-edi- 
tor of  the  forthcoming  Universi- 
ties and  Globalization:  Critical 
Perspectives,  says  Prichard 's  ar- 
gument is  ludicrous. 

"They  were  stung,  "embar- 
rassed, exposed.  And  they  can't 
beat  up  on  the  big  shot,  so  they 
attack  you.  But  that  doesn't  make 
it  right.  That  just  shows  that  they 
don't  understand  what  your  con- 
ceptions are  of  the  university ,"  she 
said. 

"They '  re  not  going  to  come  and 
say,  'Gee,  we  didn't  see  that.' 
They  have  to  put  the  blame  else- 
where." 

Newson  say s  U  of  T' s  adminis- 
trators must  start  hearing  the  con- 
cerns of  their  community  and  re- 
examining theirown  actions  if  they 
hope  to  fix  the  current  problems. 

'There  is  no  leadership  being 
shown.  There  may  be  lots  of  deals 
bei  ng  signed,  CEO  to  CEO  as  they 
say,"  she  lamented,  adding  it  is  the 
gradual  and  subtle  transition  from 
academic  values  to  business  ones 
that  draws  criticism. 

"It's  not  because  some  student 
press  exposed  it.  It's  because  the 
other  situation  was  there  to  be 
exposed,"  she  said.  "What  they '  re 
wanting  is  to  polish  up  theirimage. 
But  the  press  can't  be  cornered 
into  silence  because  someone's 
reputation  is  at  stake. 

Strings  attached 

She  says  the  transition  to  strings- 
attached  donations  at  universities 
naturally  created  a  crisis  when 
business  and  academic  values 
clashed.  Newson  says  the  univer- 
sity has  sided  with  business  values 
in  some  of  their  dealings — draw- 
ing ire  from  the  academic  commu- 
nity. 

"There' s  a  complete  unwilling- 
ness to  understand  how  their  own 
actions  have  created  a  context  of 
broken  trust,"  explained  Newson, 
highlighting  theuniversity'srefusal 
to  include  academic  and  commu- 
nity members  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process. 

"It's  as  though  the  administra- 
tion never  saw  what  was  inappro- 
priate. They  just  didn't  see  it  be- 
cause they  were  so  desperate  to 
make  a  deal." 

But  to  others  the  strings-at- 
tached seem  less  deserving  of  such 
high-pitched  attention.  "'It's  quite 
a  time  since  we've  been  getting 
major  gifts,  some  which  have  had 


strings  attached  to  them,  rightly  or 
wrongly," said  Beck,  pointing toa 
$  1 5  million  donation  to  the  faculty 
of  management  from  businessman 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  last  year. 

'"This  is  an  example  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  was  a  long  and 
quite  elaborate  process,"  said 
Beck.  "The  process  was  a  bit 
stressful  for  all  parties." 

Past  scandals 

Last  January,  a  confidential  copy 
of  the  university's  multi-million 
donor  agreement  with  Rotman  was 
leaked  to  the  Varsity.  Although 
the  secret  document  was  brought 
before  the  academic  board  where 
big  glitches  were  caught  by  aca- 
demics, the  final  product  was  far 
from  perfect. 

In  the  end,  the  Rotman  founda- 
tion was  granted  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  control  over  U  of  T's 
faculty  of  management.  Twenty- 
six  pages  of  criteria  are  outlined  in 
the  final  draft  which  the  faculty 
must  meet  or  risk  losing  the  dona- 
tion, to  be  paid  over  a  14  year 
period. 

Strings  attached  include  the 
power  to  bring  in  an  expert  to 
direct  the  management  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  management  and  the  right 
in  certain  circumstances  to  by- 
pass the  university's  highest  gov- 
erning body  by  bringing  in  thechair 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  to  recommend  policy 
to  the  university. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  secret 
clause  of  a  deal  with  Nortel  leaked 
to  the  Varsity  revealed  that  a  sig- 
nificant intellectual  property  inter- 
est was  given  away  to  the  com- 
pany at  a  high  cost  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  deal  was  analysed  by  one 
of  Canada's  leading  expert  law- 
yeron  intellectual  property  rights. 

And  in  November,  when  lead- 
ing experts  combed  through  the 
$6.4  million  agreement  between 
the  university,  Munk  and  his  two 
companies  Horsham  and  Barrick 
Gold,  they  identified  particular 
clauses  of  the  deal  which  under- 
mined the  academic  freedom  of 
the  university. 

These  included  a  compulsory 
relationship  set  out  between  a  new 
academic  body  and  the  interna- 
tional advisory  board  of  Barrick 
Gold  and  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  board  to  the  new  council 
on  which  Munk  would  have  a  seat. 

All  these  conditions  were  re- 
cently remo.ved. 
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Students  take  action  against  student  debt 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 

Tackling  the  student  debt  problem 
will  be  front  and  centre  this  month 
as  students  from  St.  John's  to 
Victoriagearupforanational  Day 
ofAction. 

The  protest  is  slated  for  Janu- 
ary 28  and  will  see  students  from 
across  Canada  participate  in  ral- 
lies, marches,  workshops  and  other 
events  in  an  effort 
to  gain  public  sup- 
port and  to  urge 
the  federal  govem- 
ment  to  develop  a 
national  strategy 
for  dealing  with 
student  debt. 

The  Day  of  Ac- 
tion is  being  organ- 
ized by  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of 
Students  and  is 
part  of  the  federa- 
tion's  long  term 
campaign  in  sup- 
port of  a  system  of  national  grants 
and  denouncing  income-contingent 
loan  repayment  schemes,  which 
the  Ontario  government  is  plan- 
ning to  implement  in  the  fall. 

Canada  is  one  of  only  two  in- 
dustrialized nations  which  does  not 
have  a  national  system  of  student 
grants.  In  the  U.S.,  for  instance,  a 
$3.5  billion  increase  in  education 
funding  was  recently  announced 
and  individual  grants  increased  by 
$300,  the  largest  increase  in  20 
years  for  that  country. 

"We  want  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  government  lead- 
ing up  to  the  federal  budget  that 
students  will  no  longer  tolerate 
government  inaction  on  the  issue 
of  a  publicly  funded  system  of 


post-secondary  education,"  said 
Brad  Lavigne,  national  chairper- 
son of  the  federation 

Currently  the  average  Cana- 
dian student's  debt  load  sits'  at 
$25,000  while  the  number  of  stu- 
dent loan  recipients  declaring  bank- 
ruptcy in  1 995-96  was  7,850. 

Lavigne  hopes  the  Day  of  Ac- 
tion will  lend  credibility  to  the  fed- 
eration's previous  lobbing  efforts. 
"Meetings  with  governments  and 
our  research 
has  limited  im- 
pact unless  the 
governments 
believe  our 
message  has 
wide  spread 
support," 
Lavigne  said. 

The  fed- 
eration has 
teamed  up 
with  several 
coalition  part- 
ners to  gain 
support  for  the 
Day  of  Action  including  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Public  and  General 
Employees  which  represents  un- 
ions in  most  provinces. 

Larry  Brown,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  national  union,  says 
members  of  his  organization  are  in 
situations  similar  to  students  due  to 
federal  government  cuts.  "[Forus] 
it's  job  losses  and  program  cuts, 
the  details  of  the  impact  are  differ- 
ent but  the  cause  is  the  same — 
complete  underfunding  from  the 
[federal]  government,"  said 
Brown. 

While  the  protest  will  target  the 
federal  government  and  push  for 
positive  student  aid  reforms  in  the 
upcoming  federal  budget  announce- 
ment, university  and  college  stu- 


The  details  of  the 
impact  are  differ- 
ent but  the  cause 
is  the  same — 
complete 
underfunding 
from  the  federal 
government. 
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dents  are  also  targeting  their  pro- 
vincial governments  and  student 
unions  across  the  country.  They 
have  come  up  with  a  number  of 
innovative  ways  to  try  and  force 
their  governments  to  deal  with  the 
student  debt  problem. 

Atseveral  schools,  studentlead- 
ers  are  planning  to  tabulate  the 
total  amount  of  debt  of  their  entire 


student  body  and  use  these 
amounts  to  send  a  signal  to  gov- 
ernment and  administrators  about 
the  "walls  of  debt"  students  will 
face  upon  graduation. 

In  Toronto,  students  from  the 
three  universities  will  start  from 
their  home  campus  and  meet  at 
Bay  and  King — the  heart  of  the 
country's  financial  districts. 


In  Saskatchewan  students  are 
targeting  the  Royal  Bank  which 
has  a  monopoly  on  student  loans  in 
that  province  and  at  Memorial 
University  in  Newfoundland  stu- 
dents are  organizi  ng  an  indoor  rally- 
style  "Cuts  Carnival"  featuring 
speakers,  games  theatre  and  other 
activities  centring  around  student 
debt  issues. 


Students  in  BC  have  collected 
thousands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's recently  released  student 
loan  magnets  which  tell  students 
to  "borrow  wisely."  The  students 
are  planning  to  give  the  magnets 
back  to  the  government  during  a 
Day  of  Action  march. 

The  government's  message, 
telling  students  that  its  "your  loan, 
your  responsibility,"  was  met  with 
harsh  criticism  when  they  were 
distributed  last  fall. 

"You  can  sense  the  anger  out 
there  among  students,"  said  Maura 
Parte,  BC  chairperson  of  the  fed- 
eration. "You  can  sense  that  peo- 
ple feel  there's  a  general  attack  on 
students  because  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, tuition  fees,  student 
debt." 

Parte  points  to  the  recent  APEC 
conference  in  Vancouver  where, 
she  says,  the  federal  government 
displayed  a  lot  of  disrespect  for 
students. 

'There 'saloto  fie  ft  over  anger 
from  [APEC]." 


Sex  shop  debunks  sexual  myths 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Others  offer  a  different  perspec- 
tive. 

"1  think  it's  completely  up  to  the 
individual,"  said  asecond  year  science 
student  who  has  visited  a  sex  store 
once  out  of  curiosity.  "It's  cool  that 
they  offer  a  discount  for  students.  If 
you  have  a  problem  with  it,  then  don' t 
go  in." 

Forbes-Robert  admits  that  some  peo- 
ple feel  the  need  to  come  into  the  store  and  rudely  express  their  views. 

"Ourstore  isn't  about  makingjudgement  calls,"  she  said.  "It  is  usually 
menwhocomeintocomplain — probably  out  of  fear  of  being  replaced." 

The  store  is  "feminist  friendly,"  Forbes-Robert  added.  Most  of  the 


Toys  range  In  price  from 
$9  for  a  simple  battery- 
operated  vibrator  to  $160 
for  a  leather  f logger 
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Cafe  "ECise  A 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

All  Day  Breakfast  $2.99 
Lunch  and  Dinner  from  $3.99 
cappacino  •  pastry  •  pasta  •  pizza  •  curry  •  falafel 
vegetarian  •  LLBO  •  something  for  everyone! 

Your  Neighbourhood  Cafe  |  Sussex 

Low  Prices  &  Good  Food 

673  Spadina  Ave.  (at  Sussex) 
tel:  598-5522 
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toys  are  designed  and  created  by  small  female 
entrepreneurial  groups  and  are  not  mass  mar- 
keted material. 

Mainstream  pornography  and  blow-up  dolls 
are  among  the  more  common  sex  store  items  not 
found  in  Come  As  You  Are,  located  at  701 
Queen's  Street  West. 

Come  As  You  Are  regularly  offers  workshops 
on  various  topics  concerning  health  and  sexual- 
ity. An  upcoming  seminar  for  men  is  entitled 
Ignite  Your  Erotic  Self,  described  as  a  "self- 
pleasuring  play  shop." 

"We  simply  offer  options  and  allow  people  to  choose  what  is  right  for 
them,"  said  Sil  verberg.  "People  definitely  need  more  choice  and  rights. 
Even  if  they  chose  to  abstain,  then  that's  perfectly  fine." 
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fiSS.  YOU  A  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  IN  ARTS  &■ 
SCIENCE  REGISTERED  ON  THE  ST.  6E0RSE  CAMPUS? 

*  INVOLVED  IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACnvniES? 
» IN  SECOND  YEAR  OR  WflHER? 
*  HAVE  A  MINIMUM  fiPA  OF  17? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED  YES  TO  ALL  THE  ABOVE  - 
YOU  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  1997-95: 

ASSU  SCHOLARSHIP 

APPLICATION  FORMS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  IN: 
-ASSU.  SIDNEY  SMTTH  HALU  RM  XOSS 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS  TO  THE  ASSU  OFHCE 

FRIDAY  JANUARY  23, 199«:  AT  4  PM 

INQUIRIES  -  CALL  975-4903  


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

An  opportunity  to  gain  valuable 
work  experience  to  enhance  your 
resume/portfolio  IMPRINT,  the 
UW  Student  newspaper  is  look 
ing  for  a  full-time,  one  year  con 
tract,  salaried  employee  for  the 
school  year  commencing  March  1/ 
1998  to  March  31/99.  As  Editor 
In-Chief  you  would  be  responsi 
ble  for  organizing  volunteer  staff, 
overseeing  all  production/layout 
for  all  sections  of  the  paper  and 
be  familiar  with  IBM  compatible 
computers/desktop  publishing 
If  you  enjoy  challenging  fast- 
paced  environment,  please  submit 
letter  of  application,  resume  and 
samples  of  writing  to  IMPRINT, 
Student  Life  Centre,  room  1116 
University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  N2L  3G1  by  Febniary  2, 
1998. 
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Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 
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PAUL  PECORELU 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


Too  much  to  read? 
Too  little  time? 
Stressed  from  studying? 
Forgetting  what 

you  read? 


Hundreds  of  thousands  world-wide  have  attended 

Advanced  Reading  SW/te  to: 

*Double  their  reading  effectiveness 
•Improve  their  memory  and  comprehension 
•Enhance  student  study  sicilis 

To  become  a  more  effectivi  reader  call  to  attend 
the  Jan.  31/  Feb.  7, 1998  seaaion  in  Toronto 
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Small  world 


The  university  campus  is  a  microcosm  of  society 
al  large — with  all  the  passion,  corruption  and 
politcs  in  the  real  world  played  out  on  the  decep- 
tively sheltered  grounds  of  the  i  vory  tower. 

Yes,  kids,  here  is  where  we  learn  about  harsh 
realities  on  a  smaller  scale.  That  doesn't  mean 
they  have  less  import  in  ourlives,itJust  means  their 
deli  very  is  less  impress!  ve. 

In  our  world,  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
and  his  approach  to  fundraising  exemplifies  the 
angst  of  political  life.  We  watch  him  grapple 
regularly  with  community  criticism  and  adminis- 
trative inadequacies. 

On  a  national  level,  politicians  like  federal  trade 
minister  Sergio  Marchi  best  represent  the  worldly 
toils  inherent  to  public  existence.  Marchi  also 
faces  tough  decisions — but  they  are  best  mani- 
fested in  his  failure  to  adequately  address  Cana- 
dian concerns  about  a  high-stakes  global  trade 
agreement  while  distracted  by  Liberal  business 
loyalties. 

But  even  if  Prichard's  pond  is  significantly 
smaller — it  is  fascinating  how  the  survival  tactics 
both  employ  are  identical.  By  watching  U  of  T 
fundraising  debates  one  can  sense  the  damage 
control  which  occurs  constantly.  By  watching  the 
Canadian  debate  on  the  Multilateral  Agreement 
on  Investment,  one  can  also  sense  the  pacifying 
measures  the  federal  government  employ  s  to  keep 
citizens  at  bay.  These  politicians  must  have  the 
same  spin  doctors. 
Their  tactics  seem  four-strong: 

1.  Dismiss  incriminating  wording  as  irration- 
ally harmless. 

At  U  of  T,  agreements  which  obviously  spell  out 
serious  strings  attached  to  multi-million  donations 
are  laughed  off.  From  the  $1 5  million  from  busi- 
nessman Jospeh  L.  Rotman,  to  the  $8  million  from 
Nortel  to  over  $6  million  from  tycoon  Peter  Munk— 
the  contracts  spelled  out  time-specific  conditions. 
Experts  noted  the  contracts  were  precedent-set- 
ting in  the  control  and  intellectual  brain  power  they 
left  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  donors. 

But  administrators  said  experts  and  academics 
were  reading  too  much  into  the  agreements.  No 
donor  ever  wanted  one  ounce  of  academic  con- 
trol— even  if  the  contracts  made  it  look  that  way. 

Likewise  with  the  global  investment  agreement 
currently  being  hashed  out  in  Paris  with  the  29 
countries  in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.  Certain  aspects,  like 
those  sections  calling  for  national  treatment  of 
foreign  investors,  banning  national  governments 
from  passing  any  future  law  that  violates  MAI 
rules,  requiring  that  eventually  eliminate  offensive 
legislation  and  outlining  investors  right  to  sue  na- 
tional governments  if  country-specific  legislation 
threatenstheirprofitability— all  seem  legitimately 
suspect. 

But  federal  politicians  have  simply  dismissed 
Canadian  concerns  as  unwarranted,  offering  no 
legitimate  explanation  as  to  why  they  are  so 
unfounded.  Same  deal. 


2.  Use  secrecy  as  a  means  of  squashing  de- 
bate. 

Of  course,  community  outrage  is  best  avoided  by 
confidentiality.  Ignorance  is  bliss — at  least  yours  is 
forthe  politicians. 

At  U  of  T,  the  Rotman  agreement  was  strictly 
confidential,  the  spicy  sections  of  Nortel  were 
banned  from  public  consumption.  Fortunately,  leaks 
do  happen.  The  Munk  agreement  was  not  made 
readily  available.  It  had  to  be  formally  requested 
through  the  university's  access  to  information 
policy — but  waseventually  handedover. 

With  the  MAI,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
keep  it  confidential.  In  fact,  the  world  knew  noth- 
ing of  its  existence  until  a  front-page  article \Mhe 
Globe  and  Mail  let  us  in  on  it  this  April,  A  draft 
version  of  the  agreement  was  leaked  to  them. 

Thank  God  for  whistle-blowers,  without  them 
democracy  may  truly  be  dead. 

3.  Employ  character  assinations  as  an  effec- 
tive tool. 

Perhaps  U  of  T  has  mastered  this  trait  with  even 
more  sophistication  than  the  feds.  It  is  the  mastery 
of  tone  and  body  language  which  implies  with 
authority:  these  people  are  crazy  don't  listen  to 
them. 

The  administration  has  recently  targeted  the 
Varsity  as  their  latest  scapegoat  in  the  pass-the- 
buck  game.  But  many  activists  and  outspoken 
critics  have  fallen  prey  to  their  below-the-belt 
tactics  in  the  past.  They  simply  attack  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  source  until  people  stop  listening  to  them. 

At  a  federal  level ,  spokespeople  are  super  at  this 
one.  Although,  they  could  probably  glean  a  few 
pointers  from  Prichard.  But  a  phone  call  to  the 
trade  mini ster' s  staff  wi  1 1  ine vi tabl y  lead  to  refer- 
ences to  those  crazy  concerned  citizens  scaring 
normal  folk  silly .  They  are  portrayed  as  rhetoric- 
crazed  idiots  without  a  clause  in  the  MAI  to  point 
to  as  worthy  of  attention. 

4.  Always  keep  them  guessing. 

Perhaps  the  most  bizarre  aspect  of  this  power 
struggle.  People  fight  politicians  to  preserve  aca- 
demic or  cultural  rights.  But  in  both  scenarios, 
whose  interests  do  people  fear  the  politicians  are 
serving  instead?  Those  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

Prichard's  links  with  private  interests  have 
caused  him  exorbitant  grief  The  Munk  contract 
was  the  first  example  of  his  public  willingness  to 
side  with  community  concerns  over  private  inter- 
ests— and  he  is  the  first  to  point  to  the  'unfair' 
pressure  which  led  him  astray. 

While  the  trade  minister  refuses  to  give  his 
constituent's  the  time  of  day,  but  is  readily  avail- 
able to  negotiate  with  business  leaders. 

Both  types  of  politicians  never  seem  to  under- 
stand what  motivates  their  misplaced  loyalty — and 
many  cannot  even  identify  it. 

But  their  spin  doctors  are  damn  good. 
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letters  to  the  editor' 


Corporate 
rulers 
unaccountable 

RE:  The  discussion  about  Free- 
trade  and  the  Multilateral  Agree- 
ment on  Investment  (MAI). 

One  need  only  look  at  the  word- 
ing in  the  free-trade  agreement 
to  see  that  NAFTA,  the  FTA, 
the  MAI  are  the  last  grasp  of  a 
spent  nation  that  refuses  to  ad- 
mit the  finiteness  of  the  world's 
resources. 

At  a  time  when  North  Ameri- 
cans should  be  getting  the  mes- 
sage that  consumerism  and  the 
growth  of  consumerism  is  not 
the  way  to  make  a  better  world, 
we  find  no  messages  in  the  me- 


dia or  from  government  to  slow 
down.  Instead,  we  find  that  gov- 
ernments want  to  turn  over  the 
reigns  of  power  to  corporations, 
who  by  their  very  nature  have  no 
soul  or  conscience  and  no  need 
to  conserve  or  worry  about  the 
human  future  of  the  world. 

It  is  becoming  quite  clear  that 
we  need  a  corporate  magna  carta 
or  a  set  of  rules  for  corporations 
before  it  is  too  late!  Instead,  we 
find  people  in  the  media  and  in 
corporations  being  paid  to  un- 
dermine any  efforts  on  the  part 
of  people  who  care  about  the 
human  future  and  resist  FTA, 
M  A I  and  other  trade  agreements. 
We  shouldn' t  be  too  surprised  by 
this  since  books  such  as  "When 
Corporations  Rule  the  Worid," 
by  David  Kortin,  predicted  Just 


this  scenario. 

The  UN,  the  most  likely  body 
to  set  up  controls  of  corporations 
and  enforce  the  rules,  is  finding 
itself  under  attack  by  its  own 
landlord,  who,  it  seems,  would 
like  to  weaken  the  UN  or  turn  it 
intoanothcrcorporation. 

If  the  worid's  governments 
can  be  bought  with  shares  in 
corporations,  and  sold  on  the  idea 
of  turning  over  control  to  the 
corporations,  why  not  the  UN? 

World  government  by  corpo- 
rations without  controls  would 
not  likely  be  kind  to  old  or  sick 
humans  or  anything  that  does  not 
contribute  to  the  bottom  line 
profit. 

Rene  Moreau 
Marketing  professional 


LETTERo/^/ieDAY 


Tories  lie  about  tuition  hike 


I  feel  the  student  body  did  not 
ha  ve  ample  ti  me  to  react  to  Presi- 
denl  Robert  Prichard's  an- 
nouncement of  an  additional 
twenty  percent  tuition  hike  for 
the  1998-1999  academic  year 
as  it  was  announced  during  the 
winter  holidays.  1  find  this  hike 
astonishing  considering  that  over 
the  last  decade,  students  have 
been  forced  to  shoulder  much 
more  of  the  cost  to  attend  uni- 
versity, resulting  in  higher  stu- 
dent debt  loads  and  bankrupt- 
cies upon  graduation. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  that 
according  to  the  blueprint  pub- 
lished by  the  Ontario  Progres- 
sive Conservafives  in  1992, 
Ontario  students  were  supposed 
to  shoulder  no  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  operating  costs  of 
any  University  in  the  province. 
If  this  is  true,  could  someone 


please  explain  to  me  in  simple 
terms  why  we  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  presently  paying 
around  34  per  cent  of  the  univer- 
sityoperatingcost! 

Questions  need  to  be  asked 
here. 

As  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  regardless  of  our  eco- 
nomic standing,  we  must  ask 
whether  our  institution  can  con- 
tinue to  be  accessible  to  all  stu- 
dents. We  must  begin  saying 
enough  is  enough,  but  not  through 
ranting  and  raving,  or  through  ill- 
timed  protests  which  are  often 
ignored  anyway.  Instead,  we  must 
demand  a  tuition  freeze  in  essence, 
the  continuation  of  affordable  edu- 
cation for  everyone  in  the  prov- 
ince, regardlessof  socio-economic 
standing. 

In  short,  as  university  students 
today,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  act 


when  the  administration  assumes 
that  its  students  can  not  perform 
simple  mathematics.  If  the  tui- 
tion hike  was  in  accordance  with 
the  inflation  rate,  I  might  not  be 
as  vehemently  opposed  to  it.  In- 
stead, what  we  are  seeing  is  this 
'great  university'  take  advan- 
tage of  a  provincial  government 
policy  toitsfullestextent;apolicy 
which  in  and  of  itself  is  wrongto 
begin  with. 

We  must  all  work  together 
now,  to  ensure  that  the  Ameri- 
canization of  our  University  does 
not  happen.  If  that  means  oper- 
ating within  the  guidelines  of  the 
administration  through  propos- 
als and  hearings,  then  I  think  that 
this  is  what  must  be  done. 

Sender  D.  Maclean 
History  and  Political  Science 


'Got 

something 
to  say? 

email  us  at: 
varsity-opiiiioiiS@varsity.iitoroiito.ca 
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writers  and  tinioly  topics. 
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The  real  reasons  behind  Canada's  debt 


BY  SEAN  CAIN 


For  the  past  20  years,  Canadians 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  our 
nation' s  dangerous  descent  into 
debt  is  a  result  of  our  "living 
beyond  our  means."  High 
deficits  are  the  result  of  "lavish" 
social  programs  that  we  "never 
could  afford"  in  the  first  place. 
If  we  continue  on  this  "socialist" 
path,  we  run  the  risk  of  having 
our  standard  of  living  fall 
forever.  "Is  this  the  kind  of 
legacy,"  we  are  asked,  "that  we 
want  to  leave  our  children?" 

With  this  grim  scenario 
pounded  into  our  heads  each 
day,  it  is  no  wonder  many 
Canadians  allow  right-wing 
politicians  to  tear  apart  their 
social  programs  all  in  the  name 
of  "fiscal  responsibility"  and 
"competitiveness. "These 
politicians,  with  help  from  their 
media,  the  banks  and  stock 
market  speculators,  profit  greatly 
from  the  guilt  instilled  in  us. 

The  truth  finally  began 
seeping  out  seven  years  ago 
when  the  Mulroney  government 
ordered  Statistics  Canada  to 
determine  why  Canada's  debt 
was  so  large  (Hiratio  Mimoto  & 
Peter  Cross  "The  growth  of  the 
federal  debt"  June  1 99 1 , 
Canadian  Economic  Observer). 

Their  study  showed  that  50 
per  cent  of  Canada's  debt  was 


caused  directly  by  tax-breaks 
given  to  the  wealthy  and  to 
corporations  during  the  last  20 
years  by  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive governments,  and  that  44 
per  cent  of  our  debt  was  caused 
by  high  interest  rates  and  a  tight 
monetary  policy  given  to  us  by 
the  geniuses  at  the  Bank  of 
Canada. 

Only  6  per  cent  of  our  debt, 
the  study  proved,  was  due  to  our 
social  programs.  Let  me  say  that 
again;  Statistics  Canada,  our 
non-partisan  fact-finding 
institution,  proved  that  our  social 
programs  caused  only  six  per 
cent  of  our  debt.  Unfortunately, 
the  Mulroney  Government 
quickly  hid  the  study  in  Ottawa' s 
vaults  before  anyone  could  use  it 
against  theirown  failed  policies. 
On  top  of  this,  a  1 995  study  done 
by  the  Dominion  Bond  Rating 
Service  stated  that  93  per  cent 
of  federal  debt  added  since  1984 
was  due,  once  again,  to  high 
compoundi  ng  i  nterest  rates. 

We're  also  told  that  our 
government  has  been  "over- 
spending" on  social  programs. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  statistics 
say.  In  1975  government 
expenditures  on  social  programs 
as  a  percentage  of  total 
government  expenditures  was  22 
per  cent.  Ten  years  later,  it  was 
2 1  per  cent.  Right  now,  with 
federal  finance  minister  Paul 


Martin  gutting  our  programs,  the 
number  stands  at  only  1 7  per 
cent.  In  fact,  by  the  year  2001 , 
government  expenditures  on 
social  programs  will  be  at  14  per 
cent,  the  lowest  level  in  fifty 
years! 

With  all  this  in  mind,  it  is 


It  started  during  the  mid- 

1 970s,  the  same  time  our 
government  abandoned  its 
Keynesian  strategy  of  borrowing 
from  our  own  central  bank  and 
maintaining  low  unemployment. 
In  the  effort  to  "protect  our 
dollar"  and  lowerintlation,  the 


Let  me  say  that  again:  Statistics 
Canada^  our  non-partisan  fact- 
finding institution^  proved  that 
our  social  programs  caused  only 
six  percent  of  our  debt 


amazing  that  Mike  Harris,  Jean 
Chretien  and  the  corporate 
media  have  so  many  people 
believing  that  social  programs 
are  the  cause  of  our  federal 
debt,  even  though  spending  on 
them  has  actually  fallen  for  the 
past  two  decades.  As  proven 
earlier  by  the  1991  Statistics 
Canada  Report,  over  90  per  cent 
of  our  debt  is  attributable  to 
un  fai  r  taxation ,  an  unnecessari  1  y 
tight  monetary  policy  and  high 
interest  rates,  which  have  all,  in 
turn,  created  unemployment 
levels  unseen  since  the  Great 
Depression. 


Bank  of  Canada  began  to  raise 
real  interest  rates  and  borrow 
from  the  chartered  banks  and 
from  foreigners  at  very  high 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  then- 
Liberal  finance  minister  John 
Turner  began  giving  tax  breaks 
to  large  corporations  and  banks. 

Whereas  real  interest  rates 
were  below  2  per  cent  during 
World  War  II  (allowing  our 
government  to  borrow  at  low 
cost  and  establish  full  employ- 
ment), rates  in  the  mid- 1 980s 
hovered  around  6  per  cent,  only 
to  climb  even  higher  to  7.3  per 
cent  by  1993,  helping  to  create 


the  worst  recession  in  60  years. 

Also,  where  Canada  used  to 
have  a  fair  and  progressive  tax 
structure  during  World  War  II, 
thousandsof  Canadians  making 
over  $  1 00  000  along  with  65 
000  businesses  currently  pay 
absolutely  no  income  tax  each 
year  due  to  loopholes  given  to 
them  by  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive finance  ministers.  Canada 
is  one  of  only  two  Western 
countries  that  has  no  wealth 
tax.  Even  the  United  States  has 
one. 

If  it  was  not  our  social 
programs  that  caused  the  debt, 
then  what  justifies  Liberal  and 
Conservative  governments 
slashing  them?  The  only  way  our 
nation  is  going  to  eliminate  our 
debt  is  the  same  way  it  got  out 
of  our  even  larger  debt  after 
World  War  II.  We  must  keep 
real  interest  rates  at  low  levels 
and  have  our  government 
borrow  interest-free  from  the 
Bank  of  Canada,  while  at  the 
same  time  re-instituting  the 
reserve  requirement  rate  on  the 
chartered  banks.  This  way,  we 
can  reduce  the  chartered  banks' 
inflationary  creation  of  money 
and  have  our  own  bank  loan 
money  toourgovemment 
without  any  cost  to  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  we  must 
establish  a  taxation  systern 
where  corporations  and  the 


wealthy  pay  their  fair  share. 
Ourgovernment  should  also 
eliminate  the  job-killing  GST 
and  all  Provincial  Sales  Taxes 
and  replace  them  with  a  half 
per  cent  tax  on  all  financial 
transactions,  which  would 
raise  as  much  revenue  as  the 
GST  and  all  PSTs  combined. 
As  well,  lowering  taxes  on 
people  who  are  more  likely  to 
spend  (the  poor  and  the 
working  class)  and  raise  taxes 
on  those  more  likely  to  save 
(the  wealthy),  would  increase 
total  demand  in  the  economy, 
thus  creating  more  employ- 
ment. 

Whether  monetarists  and 
supply-siders  believe  it  or  not, 
throwing  money  at  rich  people 
and  at  big  business  in  the  hope 
ofit  'trickling  down'  and  making 
everyone  happy  has  never 
worked;  is  not  currently  working, 
and  never  will.  The  Keynesian, 
social  democratic  policies 
outlined  above  are  the  only 
alternatives  to  eliminating  the 
debt  that  hypocrites  in  the 
Reform  Party,  Progressive 
Conservatives,  Liberals  and  the 
bastard  monetarists  at  the  Bank 
of  Canada  created  jn  the  first 
place. 

Sean  Cain  is  a  specialist  in 
Political  Science  at  University 
of  Toronto,  Mississauga 


Summer  Staff  Wanted 
B'nai  B'rith  Beber  Camp 

We  will  be  interviewing  at  the  Bathurst  Jewish  Community  Center, 
4588  Bathurst  Street,  North  York,  on  January  13th  from  12:00  pm  to 
6:00  pm. 

We  are  seeking  male/female  counselors  and  specialists  in  the 
following  areas:  sailing,  drama,  water-skiing,  windsurfing,  arts  and 
crafts,  biking,  rollerhockey,  dance,  baseball,  basketball,  and  much 
more... 

Good  salaries  and  travel  assistance.  Spend  your  summer  with  staff 

from  all  over  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Israel. 

Beber  Camp  is  located  in  Mukwonago,WI 

45  minutes  from  Milwaukee 

75  minutes  from  Chicago 

To  set  up  an  appointment  call  Danielle  at 

(847)  498-1441  by  1/13  or  stop  in  for  an  application. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1998 
TEACHING  STAFF 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  47  elected  teaching 
staff,  1 8  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 
this  call  for  nominations.The  Board  and 
its  committees  are  responsible  for  all 
matters  affecting  the  teaching,  learning 
and  research  functions  of  the  University, 
ttie  establishment  of  University  objectives 
and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 
and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in 
the  course  of  these  pursuits. 


Information  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  from 

Susan  Girad 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

9  7  8-8428 


Nominations  open 

January  19th,  9  a.m. 

Nominations  close 

January  30th,  noon 

Positions 

18  Teaching  Staff 
1  App.  Scl.  &  Eng. 
1  Arch.  &  Land.  Arch. 
5  Arts  &  Science 
1  Erindale  (Sciences) 
1  Scart)orough  (not  Life/Phys.  Sci.) 
1  OlSE/UT  (not  C.T.L./HD&AP) 
1  Management 
4  Medicine 
1  Physical  Education 
1  Social  Work 
1  By-election  (Arts  &  Sci.) 


The  memt)ership  of  the  Academic  Board  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 


le 


There  are  a  lot  of  myths  about  acne: 
MY'll!  «];  VvHj  get  aciif  by  t-ating  junk  food. 
FACT:  Diet  has  nothing  to  do  with  acne. 

MY TM  #2:  You  get  acne  by  noi  keeping  your  face  clean. 

FACT:  Poor  hygiene  doesn't  cause  acne. 
Vl\'  il  {  #3:  Notiiing  seems  to  vvork. 


FACT:  Doctors  know  about 
the  treatments  that  work  and  their  side  effects". 

o 

You  don't  have  to  live  with  it. 

call  1-800-4 70- ACNE  (2263)  Ext.  55 
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Students  fuming  over  library  fines    Grad  students 


BY  MELISSA  BZOWY 

While  students  complain  about  out 
of  control  library  fines,  library  of- 
ficials say  it  takes  special  training 
to  be  on  the  recei  vi  ng  end  of  angry 
rants. 

Whether  it  be  the  daily  charge 
of  50  cents  for  an  overdue  book  or 
$75  forabookover40dayslateor 
lost  altogether,  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  counter  pay  the  price. 

"Everyone  wants  to  take  our 
money— even  the  library,"  said 
second  year  student  Pete  Saks, 
adding  he  knows  how  those  fines 
can  add  up. 

"[The  library)  must  be  making  a 
killing.  Fifty  cents  a  day  adds  up 
fast.  I  know  from  experience,"  he 
said. 

S  i  nee  the  1  ibrary  refuses  to  open 
their  books  on  the  subject,  exactly 
how  much  revenue  is  generated 
from  the  fines  is  unknown. 

But  criminology  student  Zita 
Sarudi  knows  how  much  she 
dished  out  last  year  when  she  left 
three  U  of  T  library  books  in  Con- 
vocation Hall  and  had  to  pay  over 
$200  in  charges. 

"I  can  see  how  it  is  a  fair  penalty 
from  the  perspective  of  those  who 
are  waiting  to  have  access  to  the 
books,"aconciliatory  Sarudi  added 
about  the  50  cent  daily  charge. 

Library  officials  say  fines  are 
more  a  sourceof  liability  than  any- 
thingelse. 

"In  the  old  days  when  every- 
thing was  manual,  [the  policy  of 
charging  fines]  never  used  to  pay 
for  itself.  There  had  to  be  manual 
analysis  and  the  library  had  to  pay 
for  salaries  and  software,"  said 
LariLanford, circulation  manager. 

Despite  computer  advances, 
this  hasn' t  changed  in  recent  years. 


There  really  are  lots  of  students  fuming  over  library  fines.  They're  just  not  in  this 
picture.  alexgreco 


he  added. 

Beyond  mere  economics,  staff 
take.special  training clas.ses on  how 
to  deal  with  students  who  are  genu- 
inely upset  at  being  charged  with 
what  they  see  as  an  unfair  penalty. 

"Just  trying  to  stay  calm,  and 
trying  to  keep  the  student  calm  is  a 
job  in  itself.  Thisissomething  which 
must  be  taken  very,  very  seri- 
ously," said  Jean  Stephensons, 
who  works  in  the  fines  section  of 
Robarts. 

"(Meeting  angry  students]  is  an 
hourly  occurrence  rather  than  just 
adaily  occurrence,"  added  Lanford. 

Still,  some  students  refuse  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  books 
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Visit  us  for  the 
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187  College  Street,  979-2406 
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they  borrow,  they  say.  Beyond 
arguingthe  basics — that  they  don't 
understand  the  library's  fine  policy 
and  therefore  shouldn't  be  held 
accountable  for  the  fines  they  have 
incurred — many  come  up  with 
elaborate  stories. 

While  a  death  in  the  family  is  a 
popular  one,  Stephensons  says  that 
one  undergraduate  student  claimed 
that  an  attendant  allowed  him  to 
exceed  the  limit  of  50  books.  He 
then  blamed  the  telephone  renewal 
system  for  preventing  him  from 
renewing  all  the  books. 

But  some  students  apply  supply 
and  demand  economics  and  side 
with  the  officials. 


"There  are  a  lot  of  students  at 
this  school  and  even  though 
Robarts  is  a  Ihuge]  library,  there 
are  still  a  limited  amount  of  books. 
The  steep  fine  is  really  in  every- 
one's  interest,"  said  Richard  Parks, 
a  third  year  economics  student. 

Cassandra  Chang,  a  first  year 
science  student,  says  U  of  T  fines 
are  out  of  control  compared  to 
other  places — 10  cents  a  day  at 
the  public  library  in  her  town  and 
five  cents  a  day  during  her  high 
school  days. 

"So  I  guess  my  excuse  is  that  1 
haven't  yet  adapted  to  the  univer- 
sity system,  which  is  absolutely 
exorbitant." 
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jolted  into  action 


BY  MATTHEW  REDEKOP 

Rather  than  retreat  from  the 
tuition  fee  time  bomb  dropped 
on  them  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, grad  students  at  U  of  T 
are  gearing  up  fora  show-down. 

The  go-alread  granted  to  On- 
tario universities  to  hike  gradu- 
ate tuition  fees  as  high  as  the 
market  will  bear  by  finance  min- 
ister Emi  e  E  ves  in  mid-Decem- 
beri.sjust  another  seriousblow, 
says  an  irate  grad  student. 

"Students  are  pretty  pissed 
off,"  he  commented  on  the  gen- 
eral mood  of  his  peers  in  the 
face  of  a  trend  which  has  seen 
tuition  fees  for  Ph.D.  students 
at  U  of  T  rise  by  322  per  cent 
since  1992.  He  added  that  if 
tuition  increases  are  imple- 
mented, other  avenues  of  fund- 
ing must  be  made  available. 

But  the  Liberal  government 
in  Ottawa  has  also  slapped  grad 
students  with  more  bad  news. 
In  its  first  term  in  office,  it 
slashed.$92.2  million  from  the 
granting  councils,  bodies  set  up 
to  fund  research  initiatives 
tapped  into  by  grad  students  and 
their  faculty  advisors.  And  it  has 
yet  to  implement  a  national  sys- 
tem of  grants  for  students  in 
need — a  program  in  place  in 
every  other  industrialized  coun- 
try other  than  Canada  and  Ja- 
pan. 

That's  why  the  special  gen- 
eral meeting  tonight  is  so  impor- 
tant, says  Michol  Hoffman, 
president  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union.  She  says  the  cam- 
pus forum  is  meant  to  generate 
awareness  among  students 
about  the  current  trends  to  jolt 
them  into  action  on  January  28, 
the  National  Day  of  Action. 

The  day  of  action ,  cal  1  i  ng  for 
a  national  system  of  grants  to 
deal  with  the  student  debt  crisis, 
i  s  being  organized  by  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students.  Grad 
students  at  U  of  T  make  up  a 
portion  of  the  400,000  members. 


"We  want  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  university  ad- 
ministration that  the  direction 
their  moving  in  is  dangerous," 
said  Hoffman. 

Mark  Thomas,  chair  of  the 
Ontario  Graduate  Association 
of  the  federation,  says  under- 
standing the  ramifications  of  the 
Tory  government's  recent  reaf- 
firmation to  overhaul  the  On- 
tario student  loans  program  will 
be  a  key  part  of  tonight '  s  forum. 

In  addition  to  deregulating 
graduate  tuition,  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment has  restated  it  commit- 
ment to  implement  an  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment  plan. 
It  is  currently  lobbying  the  fed- 
eral government  to  jump  on 
board. 

"The  plan  penalizxs  low  in- 
come and  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents," said  Thomas.  He  adds 
that  although  this  complicated 
scheme  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive student  aid  program,  it 
is  really  a  regressive  funding 
mechanism. 

In  addition  to  being  linked  to 
tuition  fee  increases  in  the  other 
countries  where  it  has  been  im- 
plemented, Thomas  says  the  re- 
sulting repayment  schedule  for 
students  in  lower  income  brack- 
ets after  graduation  is  always 
stretched  out.  Therefore,  the 
cost  of  their  education  is  much 
greater  as  a  result  of  the  accu- 
mulated interest  as  compared  to 
high  earners  who  take  less  time 
to  pay  off  their  loan. 

Calling  the  scheme  "decep- 
tive," Hoffman  says  a  national 
system  of  grants  is  a  far  better 
and  more  logical  way  to  deal 
with  the  student  debt  problem. 

In  addition  to  presentations 
by  executive  members  of  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union,  the 
national  chairperson  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students 
wi  11  al so  be  on  hand.  The  forum 
starts  at  7  pm  at  the  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Manage- 
ment. 
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Canadians  clueless  about  global  trade  deal 


International  powerbrokers  tightlipped  on  details 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Despite  well-intentioned  publicity 
stints  and  hundreds  of  press  re- 
leases, social  action  groups  are 
facing  resounding  silence  as  they 
lament  the  dangers  of  a  high-stakes 
global  trade  deal. 

Irritated  assistants  reacted  with 
veiled  amusement  as  the  leaders  of 
prominent  citizens' coalitions  took 
over  the  federal  trade  minister's 
constituency  office  on  Thursday. 

"1  think  the  government  has 
been  quite  successful  about  keep- 
ing the  negotiations  silent  and  keep- 
ing di  scussion  mi  nimal ,"  said  Sarah 
Dopp,  an  organizer  for  the  Council 
ofCanadians. 

The  articulate  congregation 
stormed  Sergio  Marchi's  North 
York  headquarters  to  demand  na- 
tional hearings  on  a  trade  deal  due 
to  be  signed  in  May — an  agree- 
ment which  few  Canadians  know 
a  thing  about.  They  also  requested 
Canada  withdraw  from  current 
negotiations  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
one  of  29  countries  in  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development  ironing  out  the 
details. 

But  only  mild  political  ripples 
resulted  from  the  protest,  with  the 
local  and  national  newspapers  ig- 
noring the  story. 

The  protesters  held  an  'emer- 
gency shareholders  meeting,'  play- 
ing on  Marchi's  own  words  to  a 
CBC  interviewer  in  December. 
The  trade  minister  compared  Ca- 
nadians to  shareholders  in  a  great 
public  company,  with  the  govern- 
ment acting  as  the  board  of  direc- 


tors and  the  prime  minister  as  the 
chief  executive  officer.  He  said 
Canadians  will  decide  on  the  glo- 
bal trade  deal  based  on  their  inter- 
est as  shareholders. 

But  a  federal  government 
spokesperson  says  there  weren't 
enough  shareholders  present  to 
provoke  a  formal  response  from 
the  trade  minister.  "There  were 
only  about  20  of  them  and  they 
didn't  stay  long,"  said  Leslie 
Swartman,  an  Ottawa-based 
spokesperson  for  Marchi. 

Swartman's  dismissive  re- 
sponse speaks  to  the  ongoi  ng  com- 
munication chasm  between  voting 
Canadians  and  elected  politicians 
when  it  comes  to  the  Multilateral 
Agreement  on  Investment. 

Certainly  those  collected  in 
Marchi's  North  York  office  last 
week  would  disagree  with 
Swartman' s  long-distance  assess- 
ment of  their  significance.  Most 
were  leaders  in  social  action  move- 
ments, representing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

They  included  the  Council  of 
Canadians,  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students,  the  Canadian  Auto 
Workers,  the  Ontario  Coalition 
Against  Poverty,  the  LabourCoun- 
cil  of  Toronto  and  the  Metro  Net- 
work for  Social  Justice. 

The  leaders  presented  M  archi '  s 
staff  with  proxies,  explaining  their 
members  were  unable  to  make  it. 

"We  are  carrying  proxies  from 
thousands  of  citizens  who  could 
not  be  here  today— citizens  whose 
voices  are  not  being  heard  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  MAI,  citizens 


whose  li  ves  and  li  vei  i  hoods  wi  11  be 
affected  by  any  trade  agreement 
this  government  negotiates,"  said 
Vicky  Smallman,  co-chair  of  the 
Ontario  Coalition  for  Social  Jus- 
tice. 

But  Swartman  says  that  since 
MAI  negotiations  are  due  to  wrap 
up  in  May,  there  is  simply  no  time 
for  national  public  hearings.  She 
says  a  government-mandated  sub- 
committee looking  at  the  deal  was 
enough  to  offer  both  sides  a  chance 
to  express  their  opinion. 

The  secret  agreement  was  not 
exposed  to  the  world  until  April, 
when  a  story  about  a  leaked  ver- 
sion of  it  was  printed  on  the  Globe 
and  Mail's  front  page.  Swartman 
says  such  secrecy  is  necessary  in 
sensitive  negotiations. 

"I  think  the  minister  has  ac- 
knowledged that  until  recently, 
when  he  took  over  as  trade  minis- 
ter, there  wasn't  a  lot  of  public 
discussion  about  the  MAI — but  he 
has  endeavored  to  create  some," 
she  said. 

Pamphlets  on  international 
trade,  APEC  and  Team  Canada 
were  displayed  in  Marchi's  con- 
stituency office.  However,  there 
was  no  information  packets  on  the 
MAI  currently  available. 

This  unprecedented  trade  deal 
pulls  29  countries  plus  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  into  a  blanket 
policy  on  global  trade — which 
erases  differential  treatment  of 
foreign  and  domestic  businesses 
and  enables  companies  to  sue  na- 
tional governments  if  theirprofit- 
ability  is  adversely  impacted  by 
country-specific  policies,  such  as 
environmental  regulations  and  la- 


bour standards. 

Social  activists  have  dubbed  it  a 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
for  transnational  corporations,  a 
magna  carta  which  overrides  citi- 
zens'rights.  Governments  claim  it 
sets  up  uniform  trade  practices. 

But  amidst  the  chaotic  debateon 
the  deal '  s  implications,  there  is  one 
indisputable  reality.  Most  Canadi- 
ans have  never  even  heard  of  it. 

"There's  a  certain  number  of 
Canadians  that  just  aren't  inter- 
ested. But  those  who  are  can  call 
us  if  they  want  to  fi  nd  out  about  it," 
offered  Swartman. 

"I  think  most  Canadians  would 
oppose  the  M  A I  if  they  knew  about 
it,"  countered  Dopp.  "Federal  leg- 
islation, labour,  culture — all  are 
affected  by  it.  The  government 
can't  avoid  us  for  the  next  four 
months.  At  some  point  they  have 
to  address  this." 

Selective  sections  of  the  agree- 
ment were  released  in  November, 
but  the  full  text  is  still  secret. 
Swartman  says  it  is  not  within  the 
Canadian  government's  rights  to 
release  it.  "Besides,  a  lot  of  what  is 
down  on  paper  is  not  the  final  say. 

"We  won' t  do  anything  that  may 
threaten  the  sovereignty  of  our 
cultureorourcountry,"  Swartman 
said. 

She  says  despite  rumours  to  the 
contrary,  the  government  wants  to 
be  open  about  the  MAI — particu- 
larly when  authors  Maude  Barlow 
and  Tony  Clarke  are  coming  out 
with  books  caWedThe  MAI  and  the 
threat  to  Canadian  sovereignty. 

"We  want  people  to  get  the 
necessary  info  so  they  are  not 
scared  by  the  likes  of  Maude  and 
Tony,"  she  said. 

The  Liberal  Party  ran  on  an 
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Citizens'  groups  protest  against  the  AMI  at  trade  min- 
ister Sergio  Marchi's  North  York  office  last  Thursday. 


anti-free  trade  platform  in  the  1988 
federal  election  and  promised  to 
re-negotiate  the  controversial 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  signed  by  the  Tories 
during  the  1993  election.  Once 


elected,  they  broke  their  promise. 
The  global  deal  the  Liberals  are 
currently  vying  for  was  not  part  of 
their  1 997  re-election  platform,  al- 
though confidential  negotiations 
had  already  begun. 


Belize  College  of  Medicine 

The  Belize  College  of  Medicine  is  accepting  ^plication  for  MDprogram. 

Central  America  Health  Sciences  University  (C  AHSU)  was  founded 
inl996  by  a  group  of  licensed  physicians  and  academians.  CAHSU 
is  committed  to  staying  abreast  of  advances  in  science  and  medicine; 
the  university's  curriculum  includes  current  technology  and  pedagogy 
to  ensure  that  its  students  receive  a  well-rounded  education  and  ate 
competitive  upon  graduation  and  successful  in  passing  USMLE. 
CAHSU  is  recognized  by  the  World  Health  Organization,  government  of 
Belize  and  the  Medical  Council  of  Canada.  Belize  is  an  English  speaking 
country  located  in  Central  America. 

The  requirement  for  entrance: 

*  The  applicant  must  be  highly  moticated  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

*  BSc.  degree  is  not  required  but  is  preferred,  any  imdergraduate 
degree  is  acceptable,  however  the  candidate  should  show 
exceptional  achievement  in  the  field  of  study. 

The  school  of  now  accepting  applications  for  terms  begirming  in 
May  and  September  1998.  To  obtain  an  application  form  and 
details  of  how  to  obtain  a  student  loan,  write  to: 

RO.  Box  55015 
1800  Sheppard  Ave.  E 
Fairview  Post  Office 
WUlowdale  ONT  M2J  5B9 
Att.  Mrs.  Maria  Wilson 
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A  HEALTIflY  INVESTMENT  \newyork 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 


k  CHIROPRACTIC 
COLLEGE 


Health  Care.  Those  two  words  have  been  the 

source  of  much  discussion  recently.  Probably  because 
we  as  a  nation  know  the  importance  of  investing 
in  a  healthy  future. 

So  do  the  millions  of  patients  who  choose  chiropractic 
as  their  preferred  source  of  health  care.  The  chiropractic 
beliefs  in  fitness,  nutrition,  prevention,  and  natural 
maintenance  make  good  sense. 

Wellness,  you  see,  is  the  normal  state  of  being.  New 
York  State  government  agrees.  They  have  recently 
passed  the  Insurance  Equality  bill  that  mandates 
insurance  coverage  for  chiropractic  care. 

For  over  75  years,  New  York  Chiropractic 
College  has  upheld  a  tradition  of  excellence  in 
chiropractic  higher  education.  Our  combined 
traditions,  old  and  new,  have  built  the  base  from 
which  the  chiropractic  doctors  of  the  future  are  created. 

Choose  New  York  Chiropractic  College.  A  healthy 
investment  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Call  us  today 
at  800-234-NYCC  (6922)  to  schedule  a  visit  of 
our  beautiful  286-acre  campus  in  central  New  York. 

New  York  Chiropractic  College 

2360  State  Route  89 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York  13148-0800 
Tel:  800/234-NYCC  (6922)  Fax:  315/568-3087 
E-mail  address:  cnrolnow@nycc.cdu 
Website  address:  www.nycc.edu 
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Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 

If  so,  you  may  nominate  him  or  her  for  a 

Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership 
Award. 

Established  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association,  these  Awards  will  be  presented  to 
students  at  a  special  ceremony  hosted  by  President 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  in  April  1998. 

The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  with  high 
academic  standing  who  have  made  substantial 
extra-curricular  contributions  to  their  college, 
faculty  or  school,  or  to  the  University  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Main  Reception. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
(416)  978-4258  or  (4l6)  978-6536 
or  e-mail  louise.china@utoronto.ca. 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  9,  1998. 


Come  and  see  what  we're  all  about  at.. 


WEDNESDAY/  JANUARY  14 
lino  TO  2  PM 


4  ORE  AT  FOOD! 

"Loonie  &Twoonie"  Lunch  -  Great  Hall 
11:30  to  1:30  pm 

4  ORE  AT  FUN! 

over  30  clubs  &  committees  you  can  join 

_^  you  <AN  MAKE 
=^A  DIFFERENCE! 

Check  in  at  our  Elections  info,  table 

DON'T  MISS  OUR 
WEKOME  BACK  PARTY! 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO    7  Hart  House  Circle  •  978-2452  •  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


ELECTIONS 

Do  you  know  who  runs  this  place? 

YOU  DO! 

Through  our  9  standing  committees 

STUDENTS 

decide  how  things  are  done  here! 
GET  INVOLVED! 


NOMINATIONS:  Hart  House,  St.  George  Campus 
Open  -  Wednesday,  January  14th,  9  a.m. 
Close  -  Friday,  January  30th,  7  p.m. 
VOTING:  Hart  House,  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Tuesday,  February  10th 
&  Wednesday,  February  11th 


For  more  information  call  978-5363 


Bringing 
humans  bad  t5 
the  market 


THE  folks  on  Bay  Street  should  pay  mind:  there' s  a  serious 
challenge  to  traditional  economics  in  the  works,  and 
contrary  to  what  you  might  expect,  it's  not  being  spear- 
headed by  the  far-left.  Rather,  a  cavalcade  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries, ex-politicos  and  entrepreneurial  community  activists  are 
forming  the  backbone  of  a  'movement'  that  promises  to  put  the 
human  face  back  into  the  marketplace. 

St.  Michael  and  Social  Credit 

Michael  is  the  ominous  name  of  a  four-page,  newsprint  leaflet  which  is  distributed 
every  two  months  for  free  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  across  the  world.  Named 
after  the  Catholic  social  justice  saint,Mc/w<'/'s  unlikely  base  is  the  Montreal  Suburb 
of  Rougemont,  Quebec.  Mel  vin  Sickler  is  a  'pilgrim'  of  MichaelJournal,  and  explains 
that  they  are  more  like  a  family  movement  than  apolitical  party.  "It's  likealay  religious 
order,"  he  says.  "It's  families  working  together  for  better  social  programs,  and  a  better 
economic  system." 

The  movement  started  in  the  mid- 1 930' s  when  founder  Louis  Even  was  riding  into 
Montreal  by  train  and  happened  upon  q  leaflet  advocating  the  ideas  of  Scottish  Major, 
C.H.  Douglas.  Douglas,  the  founder  of  the  Social  Credit  movement,  advocated  that 
governments  create  and  circulate  their  own  credit,  debt  and  interest  free,  instead  of 
paying  private  banks  interest.  As  well,  Douglas  called  for  the  deliverance  of  Social 
Credits  to  every  citizen,  ensuring  that  all  people  have  the  financial  means  to  make  ends 
meet,  despite  their  employment  status. 

Louis  Even  saw  the  policies  of  Social  Credit  as  a  way  to  put  the  Catholic  social 
doctrine  into  practice.  He  wrote  Douglas  for  more  information  and  began  spreading  the 
news,  first  holding  meetings  at  the  print  shop  where  he  worked,  later  branching  out 
to  other  parts  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick. 

He  eventually  started  a  French-language  journal  caWedve  rs  Demain  which  would 
later  become  M(c/iac/  in  its  English  version. 

Today,  Michael  and  its  100,000  subscribers  world  wide,  distribute  the  16-page 
journal  in  French  and  English,  as  well  as  smaller  leaflets  in  6  other  languages.  The  people 
behind  Michael  work  outside  of  political  parties,  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
educating  the  electorate  through  door-to-door  campaigns  and  word  of  mouth.  "We're 
not  here  to  work  in  the  system,  but  to  correct  the  system,"  Sickler  says.  "And  that's 
abigdifference. 

"A  lot  of  groups  will  organize  themselves  to  collect  donations  and  send  money  to 
third-world  countries  to  help  the  poor,  but  that  doesn't  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 
The  pope  says  we  must  correct  the  financial  system.  So  that's  what  we're  all  about." 


Those  darn  banks 

The  crux  of  the  reforms  they  advocate  run 
deep  into  the  way  money  is  created  and 
circulated.  While  the  Bank  of  Canada  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  printing  money 
and  setting  interest  rates,  it  is  the  private 
banks  which  have  the  sole  responsibility 
for  putting  this  money  into  circulation. 
Printed  bills  and  metallic  coins  make  up 
only  2  per  cent  ofthe  total  money  circulat- 
ing in  Canada.  The  other  98  per  cent  is 
'chequebook'  money,  that  is,  credit  put 
into  circulation  through  bank  loans.  The 
problem  is  that  while  banks  do  create  the 
principle  amount  they  lend  out  (for  in- 
stance, $100,000  for  a  mortgage  on  a 
house)  the  banks  do  not  create  the  interest 
they  charge  on  the  principle.  Consequently, 
most  new  money  is  created  as  debt;  that  is, 
more  money  is  asked  for  in  return  than 
was  put  into  circulation. 

But  it  wasn't  always  this  way.  Prior  to 
1913,  both  the  US  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments had,  and  used,  the  power  to  create 
their  own  credit.  When  money  was  needed, 
the  government  could  increase  the  money 
supply,  usually,  but  not  always,  by  printing 
more  money.  The  system  worked  so  long 
as  the  creation  of  new  money  met  the 
demand.  Circulating  too  little  money  led  to 
economic  stagnation.  Circulatingtoo  much 
money  led  to  a  devalued  dollar,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  inflation.  In  1913,  the  US  cre- 
ated the  current  Fractional  Reserve  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  Reserve  helped  divorce 
the  dollar  from  the  gold  standard  as  well  as 
create  a  viable,  elastic,  national  currency. 
But  hardly  a  'national  bank,'  the  act  also 
placed  the  power  of  credit  creation  solely 
in  the  hands  of  private  bankers.  All  subse- 
quent increases  in  the  money  supply  would 
come  with  a  debt  tacked  onto  them.  Typi- 
cally, Canada  followed  suit  in  1913  and 
repealed  a  section  of  the  BN  A  Act  giving 
the  provinces  the  ability  to  generate  finan- 
cial credit.  And  though  the  Bank  of  Canada 
Act  ofthe  mid- 1 930' s  gave  the  Minister  of 
Finance  ultimate  control  of  our  national 
bank,  and  thus,  the  nation's  money  supply, 
the  Bank  of  Canada  has  a  long  history 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  of  being  gov- 
erned by  bankers  rather  than  by  govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  every  time  Ottawa 
borrows  money  (through  issuing  bonds)  it 
borrows  money  at  interest — it  goes  into 
debt.  In  addition,  every  time  the  Bank  of 
Canada  raises  its  interest  rates  by  1  per 
cent,  another  $1 .5  billion  is  added  to  our 
total  debt.  Average  citizens  ultimately  fi- 
nance this  situation  through  tax. 

Paul  Hellyer 

and  monetary  reform 

Monetary  reforms,  like  those  advocated 
by  Micliael  Journal,  urge  a  return  to  a 
system  where  the  government  can  create 
its  own  money  without  incurring  debt.  The 
latest  issue  oi'Michael  featured  an  article 
about  the  Ontario  Sa  vi  ngs  Of  fice  (OSO) — . 
the  Government  of  Ontario's  bank.  On- 
tario and  Alberta  are  the  only  provinces  in 
Canada  to  own  a  bank  and  Ontario's 
boasts  an  impressive  100,000  depositors 
(customers),  worth  more  than  $2  billion. 
The  Savings  Office,  like  any  other  bank, 
has  the  ability  to  make  financial  invest- 
ments. If  the  OSO  were  instructed  to  buy 
up  Ontario  and  municipal  bonds,  the 
result  would  be  an  interest-free  loan  to  the 
province  as  the  province  owns  the  bank 
which  'leant'  the  money.  But  rather  than 
use  the  government's  own  bank  to  com- 
pete with  other  banks  or  to  finance  its 
social  spending,  the  Harris  government, 
not  surprisingly,  isconsideringprivatizing 
the  OSO. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  and  Paul  Hellyer  has  worked 
for  years,  with  limited  success,  to  con- 
vince Ottawa  that  the  key  to  its  economic 
recovery  lies  in  'monetizing'  the  debt. 
Hellyer,  a  former  cabinet  minister  in  the 
first  Trudeau  government,  present  leader 
ofthe  recently  formed  Canadian  Action 
Party,  is  also  an  author  of  several  books 
on  monetary  reform.  He  advocates  using 
the  Bank  of  Canada  to  purchase  special 
bonds  issued  by  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  using  the  money  from  these  bonds  to 
finance  the  debt,  thereby  avoiding  the 
need  to  cut  social  spending. 

Hellyer  says  we  got  out  of  the  Great 
Depression  thanks  to  a  similar  strategy 
used  to  finance  the  war-effort.  "The  fed- 
eral government  started  spending  lots  of 
money  recruiting  people  into  the  armed 


forces  and  letting  contracts  for  ships  and 
guns-everybody  started  goingto  work,"  he 
recounts.  "All  of  a  sudden,  the  economy 
was  up  to  its  full  potential.  This  was  possi- 
ble only  because  the  bank  of  Canada  got 
into  the  money  creation  business  in  a  sig- 
nificant way  and  started  buying  govern- 
ment bonds." 

If  wecan  do  this  to  finance  a  war,  Hellyer 
claims,  we  can  do  it  to  finance  a  debt. 

But  'intervening'  in  the  financial  sys- 
tem requires  a  lot  more  than  just  the  legal 
ability  to  do  it.  If  Canada  or  Ontario 
started  buying  its  own  bonds,  Bay  Street 
bond-holders  would  panic  and  under  fear 
of  impending  high  inflafion.  Bond-hold- 
ers and  corporations  with  large  fixed  as- 
sets are  naturally  fearful  of  inflation  as  it 
devalues  their  principle  investments. 

But  whether  the  Bank  of  Canada,  the 
Ontario  Savings  Office  or  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  purchase  government  bonds, 
makes  no  real  difference.  They  all  create 
the  credit  in  the  same  fashion;  that  is,  by 
'transferring'  the  figures  in  their  elec- 
tronic financial  accounts  into  the  govern- 
ments' .  There  is  no  increase  i  n  the  printed 
money  supply,  and  thus,  no  real  threat  of 
inflation  other  than  the  insecurity  such 
actions  may  cause  in  financial  circles.  The 
pay-off  of  course  is  the  ability  to  tackle 
the  $600  billion  debt  with  interest-free 
money,  rather  than  incurring  even  more 
debt  and  having  to  whack  apart  social 
programs  in  the  process. 

Banks  have  a  lot  to  loose  if  govern- 
ments reclaimed  theirright  to  create  credit, 
as  a  large  part  of  their  enormous  profits 
derive  from  interest  payments  on  debts 
owned  by  governments  around  the  worid. 
Fighting  for  monetary  reforms  like  those 
Michael  Journal  and  Hellyer  advocate 
means  fighting  against  a  sea  of  interna- 
tional bankers,  the  IMF,  and  bond-hold- 
ers. At  most  their  cause  is  an  educational 
one  right  now:  a  mission  to  inform  people 
that  there  is  an  alternative  to  the  financial 
system  we  currently  live  in.  Change,  will 
be  slow  and  long-term. 

Ithaca  HOURS 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  Glover  has  a  slightly 
different  approach.  If  the  banks  control 
the  money,  then  it's  time  we  create  our 
own  money — literally.  Glover  and  com- 
munity members  in  Ithaca,  New  York, 
began  printing  their  own  money  in  1 99 1 . 
Called  'Ithaca  HOURS',  one  'HOUR'  is 
worth  one  hour  of  labour  or  $10.00  US. 

The  idea  emerged  from  the  need  for 
more  money  in  the  community.  "There 
was  high  underemployment,"  Glover  says, 
"people  being  paid  very  poorly  to  do  jobs 
that  were  not  very  interesting."  Ithaca 
HOURS  thus  add  to  the  town's  money 
supply,  and  ultimately,  to  its  wealth. 

Ithaca  HOURS  puts  the  control  of 
money  back  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
most  directly  need  it,  and  according  to  the 
priorities  of  the  community,  rather  than  the 
banks.  Loans  of  Ithaca  HOURS  are  made 
without  charging  interest.  And  because 
one  HOUR  equals  one  hour  of  basic  la- 
bour or  ten  US  dollars,  Ithaca  HOURS 
effectively  double  the  minimum  wage, 
which  is  $5.25. 

"That' s  good  not  only  for  working  peo- 
ple, it's  good  for  businesses  too,  who  find 
more  people  with  more  money  to  spend 
than  otherwise,"  says  Glover. 

Among  the  thousands  of  people  use 
Ithaca  HOURS  are  360  businesses,  in- 
cluding a  bank,  movie  theatres,  bowling 
alFeys,  restaurants  and  even  a  hospital. 
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Since  1 99 1 ,  the  equivalent  of  $63,000  US 
(6,300  HOURS)  has  beencirculated.  And 
si  nee  the  HOURS  are  only  good  within  the 
Ithaca  municipal  limits,  all  HOURS  must 
remain  in  the  community.  They  can  not  be 
banked,  or  invested  elsewhere.  As  a  re- 
sult, Ithaca  HOURS  have  added  an  esti- 
mated $2mil  lion  US  into  the  local  economy. 

The  HOURS  system  is  not  unlike  the 
LETS  system,  pioneered  by  a  British 
Columbian,  Michael  Linton.  LETS,  or  Lo- 
cal Economic  Trading  System,  uses  acom- 
puter  program,  rather  than  printed  money, 
to  track  all  financialtransactions  amongst 
its  members.  Both  HOURS  and  LETS 
require  members  to  advertise  the  services 
or  products  they  of  fer  in  a  catalogue  that  i  s 
distributed  to  al  1  members.  They  must  also 
agree  to  accept  at  least  some  payment  in 
HOURS  or  LETS  dollars,  though  many 
accept  full  payment. 

According  to  Glover,  the  biggest  trading 
is  within  food — restaurants,  grocery 
stores  and  delis.  At  the  local  farmers' 
market,  many  of  the  55  vendors  who 
accept  HOURS  will  take  100  per  cent. 
The  farmers  use  the  HOURS  to  pay  farm- 
hands, repair  equipment  and  buy  food 
items  from  other  farmers. 

To  prevent  agai  nst  fraud,  they  use  both 
special  hand-made  paper,  and  a  thermal 
ink  that  disappears  if  someone  tried  to 
photocopy  it.  In  addition,  thedistrict  attor- 
ney has  ruled  that  counterfeiting  HOURS 
isforgery  of  a  financial  instrument,  punish- 
able up  to  7  years  in  jail.  Ithaca  HOURS 
are  also  considered  as  taxable  by  the  US 
government  if  they  are  attained  through 
means  that  would  normally  be  taxable. 

Ithaca  is  no  longer  alone.  To  date,  52 
cities  in  North  America,  including  8  in 
Canada,  have  set  up  HOURS  systems. 
The  Montreal  Gazette  estimates  that  there 
are  1 500  communities  in  16  countries  al- 
ready using  some  variation  of  a  LETS  or 
HOURS  system.  Their  proliferation  is  tes- 
tament to  the  success  these  systems  are 
having  in  boosting  local  economic  activity. 

Keep  on  sleepin' 

So  while  St. Michael's  apostlesquietly  edu- 
cate the  electorate  with  their  plain,  text- 
heavy,  but  information-packed  leaflets,  Bay 
Street  sleeps  quietly.  Bay  Street  rolls  over 
when  Trojan-horse  Hellyer  whips  up  yet 
another  political  party  to  put  forth  his 
monetary  reformist  agenda,  capturing  the 
attention,  if  not  the  votes,  of  many.  And 
Bay  Street  barely  flinches  as  small  centres 
across  the  worid  slowly  wean  themselves 
off  national  currencies  in  favour  of  smaller, 
community-based  ones. 

Though  disparate,  all  three  of  these 
movements  promise  to  bring  control  of  an 
abstract  economic  giant  back  into  the  hands 
of  everyday  people.  But  Bay  Street  has 
other  plans.  They're  busy  preparing  for 
the  coming  of  electronic  money.  E-money 
promises  them  branchless  banks,  no  line- 
ups and  less  office-space.  By  eliminating 
the  human  element,  e-money  promises  to 
makethingsfaster,cheaper,and  ultimately, 
even  more  profitable. 

But  suddenly,  profit  might  not  be  all  that 
matters. 

"The  marketplace  is  not  only  an  elec- 
tronic abstraction, "Gloverasserts.  "At  its 
best  the  marketplace  is  an  actual  place 
where  flesh  and  blood  human  beings  meet 
each  other,  trust  each  other  and  become 
friends  and  lovers." 

The  human,  at  long  last,  is  showing  it's 
face  in  the  market.  Too  bad  the  banks 
couldn't  be  there  to  see  it,  eh? 


Michael  Journal 
1101  PrincipaleSt, 
Rougemont,  QC,  JOL 1M0 
416-534-0027 

Canadian  Action  Party 
99  Atlantic  Ave.,  Suite  302. 
Toronto,  ON  M6K  3J8 
416-535-4144 


Ithaca  HOURS 

http://www.lightlink.com/hours/ 

ithacahours 

607-272-4330 


LETS  Toronto 
http://www.web.net/' 
tndex.html 
416-595-5477 


lets/ 
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Art 


Monday,  January  12,  1998 


WELL, 
it  doesn't 
look  like  Kevin 
Costner  or  his  mailbag 
are  going  to  save  the  world,  so  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  elect  a  new  saviour.  But 
enough  with  the  second-rate  Mad  Max  wannabes  al- 
ready— what  we  need  is  someone  who  can  help  us  make 
sense  of  this  big  ol'  world  of  ours,  someone  who  will  greet 
the  future  with  a  smile  instead  of  spewing  bullshit  pre- 
millennial  tension  theories  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
someone  who  can  lead  us  through  a  wilderness  filled  with 
the  carcasses  of  one-time  alt-rock  lottery  winners  (watch 
out,  don' t  step  on  Candlebox ! )  and  into  the  Promised  Land, 
which  despite  what  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  may  have  told 
you,  does  exist  in  Oklahoma.  Yep,  that  Steinbeck  dude  got 
it  all  backwards:  true  salvation  can  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sooner  State,  where  our  messiah  (Wayne  Coyne) 
and  his  apostles  (the  Flaming  Lips)  are  busy  preparing  a 
feast  of  sounds  that,  like  another  famous  dinner,  will 
forever  mark  time  in  terms  of  before  and  after. 
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The  messianic  role  suits  Coyne,  who 
has  been  singing  about  J. C.  since  the  Lips' 
debut  in  1984,  But  Coyne's  copy  of  the 
bible  is  missing  more  than  a  few  pages. 
The  boring  stuff  has  been  ripped  out, 
though  the  sex  and  death  and  sin  and 
godly  hallucinations  remain.  After  all, 
songs  like  "Jesus  Shootin'  Heroin"  are 
unlikely  candidates  for  700  Club  theme 
songs;  in  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Flaming  Lips  (as  preached  in  the  1992 
song  "You  Hafta  Be  Joking")  "god  and 
the  devil  are  both  the  same."  Confused? 
Don't  be — that's  why  Wayne's  here. 

"I  think  in  the  deepest  vortex  of  every- 
one' s  mind  there  are  unanswerable  ques- 
tions," Coyne  observes.  "Some  people 
consider  this  proof  of  god;  not  me.  To 
believein  'god'  is  a  form  of  mild  insanity, 
and  sometimes  [being]  mildly  insane  al- 
lows people  to  endure  some  very  oppres- 
sive realities.  It'sbetter  to  go  alittle  insane 
once  a  week  than  to  go  a  lot  insane  over 
a  year.  Religion  relieves  the  pressures  of 
reality." 

As  does  a  supersonic  kiss  from  the 
FlamingLips.Escapismisespecially  vital 
to  the  Lips,  who  have  been  crucified  on 
.  more  than  a  few  occasions  in  their  1 4  year 
existence.  Back  when  you  were  bopping 
along  to  the  Culture  Club,  the  Flaming 
Lips  were  playing  every  shithole  dive  in 
North  America  for  unappreciative  indie 
types  who  sneered  when  the  band  pulled 
out  the  Pink  Floyd  covers.  At  the  turn  of 


the  decade,  they  were  spreading  their 
nitrous-oxidized  psycho-delic  hymns 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  stood  in  front 
of  their  mirrors  practicing  angst-ridden 
facial  expressions. 

But  in  1 994,  the  Lips  found  themselves 
holding  a  winni ng  ticket  when  DJs  across 
the  continent  mysteriously  started  playing 
the  fourth  song  on  the  Lips'  sixth  album. 
Soon  enough,  the  Lips  were  no  longer  a 
group  of  veteran  pop  auteurs  from  the 
garages  of  Oklahoma,  but  rather  those 
wacky,  zany,  crazy  guys  who  sing  thai 
wacky,  zany,  crazy  "She  Don't  Use 
Jelly"  song! 

Suddenly,  the  Flaming  Lips  were  play- 
ing spring  break  beach  parties  for  MTV 
contest  winners  in  Florida,  performing  for 
new  fan  David  Letterman  and  perhaps 
most  shockingly,  paying  a  visit  loBeverly 
Hills  902 10  in  what  was  the  most  bizarre 
musical  guest  appearance  on  a  network 
television  program  since  Menudo  crashed 
Ricky  Schroeder's  birthday  party  on5j7- 
ver  Spoons. 

But  while  the  Lips'  nextrecord,C/o/Ws 
Taste  Metallic,  featured  some  of  the 
band' s  best  work,  1  don' t  think  Letterman 
bought  it  (likewise,  the  cast  of902/0  was 
busy  thinking  of  ways  to  make  people  buy 
Jamie  Walters  records).  Coyne  saw  the 
future  of  the  Lips,  and  what  he  envi- 
sioned were  the  words  "'She  Don't  Use 
Jelly'  by  the  Flaming  Lips"  scrolling  up 
the  TV  screen  in  yellow  lettering  during 


the  commercial  for  a  K-Tel  compilation 
to  be  relea.scd  sometime  in  201 3. 

It  was  lime  for  a  change  of  scene,  and 
Coyne  found  paradise  in  a  parking  lot 
(Joni  Mitchell  be  damned).  Beginning  in 
the  fall  of  '96, Coyne  and40of  his  friends 
would  periodically  congregate  in  various 
Oklahoma  City  parking  facilities,  where 
Coyne  would  distribute  cassettes  (each 
containing  radically  different  sounds)  to 
every  vehicle  owner.  On  Coyne's 
megaphoned  command,  the  participants 
would  then  pop  the  tapes  into  their  car 
stereos  and  let  them  blast  away,  with  all 
40  stereos  forming  a  sort  of  Blaupunkt 
philharmonic. 

Coyne  and  fellow  Lips  Michael  Ivins 
and  Steven  Drozd  staged  similar  sound 
experiments  throughout  '97,  including  a 
demonstration  at  the  CMJ  conference  in 
New  York  where  the  noise  ante  was 
upped  to  100  synchronized  boom 
boxes.  Participant  reaction  at  the 
experiments  ranged  from  religious 
awakening  to  mere  amazement,  but 
Coyne  projected  an  air  of  cautious 
optimism  throughout;  after  all,  the 
risk  of  failure  is  an  integral  part  of 
any  experiment. 

"I'm  always  glad  when  people 
like  and  appreciate  what  we  do,"  he 
offers,  "but  that's  kind  of  after-the- 
fact.  My  confidence  surges  and  dis- 
appears on  different  levels  all  the 
time,  regardless  of  what  others  say 
about  our  stuff.  That's  not  where 
my  personal  confidence  would  6ver 
come  from. 

"I  just  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  do 
something  different.  I'm  actually  quite 
amazed  at  how  most  audiences  don't 
expect  much.  That's  not  a  put-down — 
it's  more  like  watching  sports,  or  some- 
thing. Most  audiences  just  want  to  be 
entertained  for  a  couple  of  hours.  And  I 
think  most  bands  go  on  tour  whether 
there  is  an  audience  or  not — they  just 
want  to  go  on  tour.  Not  me.  Every  artist 
should  constantly  be  experimenting,  so 
having  said  that,  we  experiment  all  the 
time." 

And  now  you  too  can  play  along  at 
home!  This  past  fall,  the  Flaming  Lips 
released  the  \mdrmTkZaireeka,  a  sort  of 
home/board-game  version  of  the  parking 
lot  experiments.  As  part  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  put  the  means  of  (musical) 
production  back  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, Zaireeka  breaks  down  eight  new 
Lips  compositions  onto  four  separate 
CDs,  which  are  to  be  played  simultane- 
ously on  four  separate  stereos  for  full 


Lips-o-ramic 
effect.  And  yes,  the  damn  thing 
actually  works.  But  what's  even  more 
impressive  than  the  dizzying  results  is  that 
the  Lips  actually  got  the  suits  at  Warner 
Brothers  to  go  along  with  the  idea,  albeit  at 
a  limited  run  of  only  5,000copies. 

"Warner  Brothers,  like  any  billion  dollar 
corporation,  is  interested  in  making 
money,"  Coyne  explains.  "Who  isn't? 
Neither  us  or  the  label  expect  to  make  a 
bunch  of  money  off  something  like 
Zaireeka.  But  I  feel  they  are  'confident' 
it  will  make  some  money  or  they  prob- 
ably would  have  said,  'No.'  Zaireeka 
was  initially  pressed  at  5,000  copies,  but 
even  before  it  came  out  more  were  made. 
It  was  never  a  'limited  edition.'  We  con- 
sidered it  more  like  limited  'appeal.'" 

The  title  is  a  combination  of  the  words 
"Zaire"  and  "eureka;"  for  Coyne,  the 
African  country  is  representative  of  a 
civilization  overrun  with  anarchy  and 


"I'm  Qctuollv  quite  omozed 
at  houi  most  audiences  don't 
expect  much.  And  I  think 
most  bonds  go  on  tour 
whether  there  is  on  audi- 
ence or  not — they  just  want 
to  go  on  tour.  Not  me." 

-Wayne  Coyne,  the  Flaming  Lips 


chaos,  while  the  latter  term  is.  of  course, 
the  traditional  exclamation  that  results 
from  a  moment  of  inspiration.  Za/>et'A:c/ 
is  thus  Coyne's  realization  of  inspired 
anarchy,  constructed  as  a  series  of  para- 
doxes on  both  the  musical  and  conceptual 
levels. 

At  first,  the  record  appears  inherently 
exclusionary;  who — besides  those  of  us 
who  still  live  with  their  parents — has 
access  to  four  CD  players?  (And  even  if 
you  do,  try  stretching  yoursel f  across  the 
room  to  cue  up  al  1  four  by  yourself — it'll 
give  you  a  better  work  out  than  going  to 
the  gym,  that's  for  sure.) 

But  Coyne's  vision  for  the  project  is 
actually  quite  the  opposite:  ideally,  a 
small  group  of  friends  (each  armed  with 
their  own  portable  stereos)  will  conduct 
their  very  own  presentations  ofZaireeka, 
experimenting  with  different  discs  on 
different  players  to  produce  infinite  lis- 
tening experiences.  The  process  of  listen- 
ing to  music  is  therefore  transformed. 


from 
oneofisola- 
tion  and  passiv- 
ity to  one  that  is  com- 
munal and  proactive. 
You  see,  for  all  of  Zaireeka  % 
futurist  leanings,  the  Lips  are  traditional- 
ists at  heart,  yearning  for  the  days  when 
music  was  a  product  of  the  people  and  not 
of  The  Man.  (True  to  his  anachronistic 
tendencies,  Coyne  even  declined  the 
standard  long-distance  phone  interview  in 
favour  of  some  good  ol '  fashioned  hand- 
written correspondence  via  the  United 
States  postal  service.)  And  while  the  pos- 
sibilities ofZaireeka  multiply  with  each 
listen,  in  many  ways  it's  a  throwback  to 
old  Beatles  or  Vel  vet  U  nderground  records 
(see  Revolver  or  White  Light/White 
Heat),  whose  stereo  channels  are  so 
separated  that  the  songs  are  constructed 
by  the  disparate  sounds  emanating  from 
each  speaker.  I  guess  everything  new  is 
old  again... 

"[But]  that's  like  saying,  'Van  Gogh 
used  blue  in  some  of  his  paintings,  so  if 
Picasso  uses  blue  in  some  of  his  paintings, 
Picasso  must  not  be  painting  anything 
new,'"  Coyne  responds.  "I'm  very  con- 
scious of  those  and  other  records  using 
stereo.  I '  ve  never  heard  anybody 
put  songs  on  four  separate  CDs. 
I'm  not  saying  it's  good  or  bad. 
just  [that]  I'm  aware  that  it  is 
unique..." 

Indeed.  Zaireeka  may 
speak  the  same  language  as  many 
classic  rock  n'  roll  records,  but 
the  vocabulary  has  expanded 
exponentially.  From  your  eight 
speakers  you'll  hear  dense  lay- 
ers of  symphonic  keyboards, 
barking  dogs  on  the  attack,  an- 
guished screams,  swiris  of  buzz- 
ing  bees,  airplane  take-offs, 
dueling  drum  solos,  disorienting 
high  and  low  frequencies  and  of 
course,  Coyne's  sweet,  narcotic  melo- 
dies. 

Yes,  in  fine  Lipsian  utilitarian  tradi- 
tion, Zaireeka  has  everything — every- 
thing it  seems  but  guitars,  which  make 
scant  appearances.  Now,  we've  all  been 
attending  funerals  forguitar  rock  all  year 
long,  but  the  guitar-less  approach  is 
particulariy  surprising  in  the  case  of  the 
Lips,  whose  feedback-swathed  live 
shows  have  done  more  for  the  hearing- 
aid  industry  than  old  age.  So,  Wayne, 
before  you  lead  us  away  to  a  better  lile, 
tell  us;  do  guitars  suck? 

"/Vo.  All  songs  are  different,  and  all  use 

any  means  you  can  think  of  to  express 
whatever  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  ex- 
press. People  will  say  the  guitar  isdead... 
the  guitar  is  never  dead  or  alive.  It's  the 
hands  which  are  connected  to  the  head 
which  is  connected  to  the  brain  that's 
either  dead  or  alive.  It's  never  been 
about  any  instrument.  It's  about  ideas." 
Amen. 
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It's  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  know  it 


Three  solid  days  of  freezing  rain  lead  to  a  state  of  emergency  in  our 
nation's  capital.  Not  one,  butrwoB-list  American  political  celebrities 
kill  themselves  face-planting  into  the  conifers  at  ski  resorts  on  the 
west  coast.  Three  days  liUSpiceworld  opens. 

One  would  be  forgiven  for  having  the  feeling  that  the  apocalypse 
is  nigh. 

But  then,  one  could  have  arrived  recently  at  the  same  conclusion 
from  aquick  peek  at  the  upper-middlebrow  section  of  the  magazine 
rack. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  kicks  the  new  year  off  with  an  angst- 
inducingcoverstory  on  "The  GreatClimate  Flip-Flop"  in  which 
theoretical  neurophysiologist-tumed-climatologistWilliamH.  Calvin 
argues  that  global  warming  (which  is  now,  by  the  way ,  scientific 
fact)  "could,  paradoxically,  cause  asudden  and  catastrophiccooling," 
which  would  lead  to  crop  failures  in  Europe. 

Darn  it,  I  was  just  starting  to  get  used  to  all  this  January  rain.  But 
not  to  worry,  says  Calvin,  since  we  have  almost  all  the  information 
and  know-how  we  need  to  stabilize  the  Earth's  climate.  We  only 


WANNA  PIECE  OF 

OUR  LADY  PEACE? 

The  Varsity  and  Sony  Music 
Canada  have  a  pair  of  tickets  to 
give  away  for  this  Saturday's 
SOLD  OUT  Our  Lady  Peace 
concert  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens. 
To  win  just  be  the  first  person  to 
come  down  to  44  St.  George 
after  1 :30  p.m.  today  and  give 
us  your  best  angst-ridden 
singing  voice  (extra  points 
awarded  for  clenching  fists  and 
rolling  your  eyes  upward). 


our  great 


need  a  few  more  high  speed  parallel  computers  to  do  the  modelling, 
some  instruments,  a  few  more  ships,  a  couple  of  satellites  and,  in 
general,  more  money  for  climate  research  and  presto!  Aircondi- 
tioning  for  the  whole  planet. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  The  Economist  is  concerned,  eco- 
doomsayers  like  Calvin  are  just  the  latest  in  a  long  and  distinguished 
line  of  Chickens  Little,  although  they  are  distinguished  almost 
exclusively  by  the  fact  that  they  are  invariably  wrong.  In  an  article 
from  the  "Global  Laughter/Global  Gloom"Christmas  Double  Issue 
(written  without  by-line  like  mostEconoinistpieces,  its  contents 
presumably  being  the  word  of  God),  members  of  the  environ 
mental  movement  are  taken  to  task  for  making  "their  own 
incomes,  their  advancement,  their  fame  and  their  very 
existence"  depend  on  "supporting  the  most 
alarming  versions  of  every  environmental 
scare." 

The  article  goes  on  to  argue  that  virtually 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 


every  scare-mongering  environmentalist  since 
Mai  thus  has  managed  to  be  flat  out  wrong  on  every 
score  (Remember  the  energy  crisis?  The  food  crisis?  The  new  ice 
age?),  while  managing  to  painttheir  more  optimistic  colleagues  as 
crypto-conservati  ves  in  cahoots  with  The  Man.  Keep  in  mind, 
though;  thisis  The  Economist. 

One  can  usually  rely  onHarper's  magazine  for  a  certain  even- 
handedness  and  sobriety  when  it  comes  to  diagnosing  and  debunking 
the  current  hysteria,  but  the  January  cover  does  not  encourage.  The 
lead  essay  is  "The  Wreck  of  Time:  Taking  Our  Century's  Measure" 
by  Annie  Dillard,  and  the  accompanying  graphic  features  a  groupof 
poor,  lost  souls  adrift  in  a  lifeboat. 

But  if  wisdom  involves  the  ability  to  put  present  knowledge  into 
perspective,  and  to  see  the  extent  to  which  who  we  are  is  determined 
by  the  contingencies  of  history,  then  Harper' s  editor  Lewis  Lapham 


The  Potter 


has  it  in  spades.  Avoiding  both  the  naive  scientism  ofthe Atlantic 
and/Ziefconomw/'i  sneering,  short-sighted  conservatism, 
Lapham's  editorial  "Omens"  makes  the  oft-forgotten  point  that  the 
world  has  already  come  to  an  end  for  many  people,  many  times 
over. 

Deftly  moving  from  the  sackings  of  Troy  and  Carthage  to  the  fire- 
bombings  of  Dresden  and  London  and  then  to  recent  massacres  in 
Algeria  and  Rwanda,  Lapham' s  acute  historical  sense  makes  clear 
that  while  theend  of  the  world  "doesn't  fulfill  the  promiseofits 
ad  vance  billing,"  reality,  as  perpetrated  by  humans,  is  horrific 
enough.  By  multiply  situating  the  apocalypse  in  time,  Lapham 
takesresponsibilityforourdestiny  away  from  the  "transcend- 
ent visions"  of  the  eschatologists  and  puts  it  back  in 
human  hands. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  world  may  yet 
come  to  an  end,  but  we'  11  probably  have  more 
control  over  that  than  we  normally  expect. 


"Omens"  ends  by  sounding  an  optimistic  note,  praising 
the  human  capacity  to  persevere,  and  given  the  ongoing 
horrors  of  this  century,  that  is  perhaps  about  as  much  praise  as  we 
deserve. 


Tchaikovsky  Mooredale  Concerts 


"Souvenir  de  Florence"  & 
a  Mozart  Viola  Quintet 

Erika  Raum,  violin 
"Brilliant  mastery  of  the  instrument" 

  Nepszabadsag,  Budapest 

with:  Julie  Bautngartei,  violin,  Reginald  Quiring,  Anthony 
Rapoport,  violas.  Kristine  Bogyo  &  Clare  Carberry,  cellos 
Sat.  Jan.  17,  8pm,  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Jan.  18,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


ENGLISH 
language  development 

professional  teachers  •  reasonable  rates 
•  grammar,  vocabulary,  pronunciation 
all  levels  •  private  &  group  classes 

free  evaluation 
(416)  967-9227 


Considering  Law  School? 

Find  out  first  hand  what  the  UVic  Law  Difference 

is  all  about.  Discover  what  to  expect  during  law 

school  and  the  exciting  career  opportunities  a 

law  degree  can  offer  you. 

Dean  David  Cohen  and  UVic  Law  alumnus 

Freya  Kristjanson  of  Borden  and  Elliot  will  be 

available  to  answer  all  your  questions. 

Join  us  in  2128  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Wednesday,  21  January  12:00  noon 

It  is  not  too  late  to  apply  for  September  1998 

admission!  Our  application  deadline  is  March  31. 

Contact  http://www.law.uvic.ca 

for  more  information. 

•  FOmOFLffl 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

sole 


10% -40%  off 

Jan.  12l:h  to  24th 

vcirsily  sporls  store 

uoft  Qtheltic  centre  -  977-8220 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1998 


Nominations  open 

January  19th,  9  a.m. 

Nominations  close 

January  30th,  noon 

Positions 

5  teaching  staff  seats  (A&S  Federated 
Universities;  A&S  Sciences; 
A&S  Erindale  by-election; 
Engineering;  Medicine) 

4  full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

2  part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

2  graduate  student  seats 

1  adminisitrative  staff 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  1 6  government  appointees, 
12  teaching  staff,  8  alumni,  8  students, 
2  admistratlve  staff  and  2  presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 
academic  and  incidental  fees 
establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

major  admissions  and  awards 
policy 

the  University's  budget 
campus  planning  and  capital 
projects  personel  policies 
campus  and  student  services 


Information  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  from 
Susan  Girad 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  1 06  Simcoe  Hall 
9  7  8-8428 

The  membership  of  the  Goveming  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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Albee's  fine  balancing  act 


BY  ERIC  FALLEN 

ll  is  an  ordinary  evening  in  the 
ordinarily  bizarre  world  of  an  up- 
per-upper-middle class  couple. 
Their  living  room  is  tumished  with 
only  the  most  tasteful  and  com- 
fortable furniture,  and  all  of  the 
lamps  are  perfectly 
shaded  to  give  off  the 
ideal  balance  of  conceal- 
ment and  illumination. 
However,  the  lives  that 
are  being  lived  in  this 
soft  world — namely 
those  of  Tobius  and 
Agnes — make  it  rather 
difficult  to  get  cozy. 
There  are  these  prob- 
lems—  conflicts,  if  you 
will — which  keep  them  shifting 
in  their  seats,  and  frequently  send 
them  running  for  the  bar. 

This  is  the  setting  and  the  mood 
of  Edward  Albee's  1967  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  play,  k  Delicate 
Balance,  which  is  now  running  at 
the  Canadian  Stage  Company's 
Bluma  Appel  theatre. 


A  Delicate 
Balance 

UNTIL  FEB.  7 

St.  Lawrence 
Centre  for  the 
Arts 


.  Not  unlike  his  brilliantly  crafted 
Who 's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf 
A  Delicate  Balanceuses  an  intru- 
sion of  outside  characters  to  un- 
dermine the  safety  of  a  disillu- 
sioned world.  Although  Agnes  and 
Tobius  have  their  problems — 
Agnes'  s  alcoholic  and  defiant  sis- 
 ter,  and  a  daughter  return- 
ing home  from  a  fourth 
failed  marriage — their 
much  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
istential, failings  are  held 
in  check  by  what  you 
might  call  a  "delicate  bal- 
ance." One  could  even  say 
that  the  troubles  which  are 
recognized  by  the  family 
are  also,  ironically,  a  kind 
of  comfort  and  distraction 
from  the  darker  ghosts.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  balance  which  Albee 
tries  to  tip,  if  not  disrupt,  with  his 
trademark  "intrusion." 

The  intrusion  in  A  Delicate 
Balance  arrives  in  the  form  of 
Harry  and  Edna,  two  very  close 
friends  of  Tobius  and  Agnes  who 
drop  in  on  them  unexpectedly. 


Elizabeth  Sheppard,  Marion  Gilsenan  and  Ron  Hastings  in  A  Delicafe  Balance. 


and  in  a  clearly  rattled  state.  After 
the  couple  lake  off  their  coats  and 
makes  the  usual  small-talk,  the 
uncomfortable  truth  finally  comes 


out.  It  is  Edna  who  eventually 
blurts  out  the  reason  for  their  un- 
expected visit,  "We  were  fright- 
ened, and  there  was  nothing  there." 


With  the  appearance  of  Harry 
and  Edna  (along  with  their  name- 
less dread)  the  attention  moves 
away  from  surface  issues  and 


Tobius  and  Agnes  are  forced  to 
consider  some  of  the  more  painful 
questions  which  they  have  learned, 
perhaps  out  of  necessity,  to  ig- 
nore. Both  Tobius  and  Agnes  mu.st 
considerthe  true  meaningof  fam- 
ily, friendship  and  love.  And  they 
must  face  theirown  shortcomings 
as  parents,  friends,  and  lovers. 

Although  A  Delicate  Balance 
doesn't  contain  the  same  power 
as  The  Zoo  Story  (Albee's  very 
successful  first  play)  or  Who's 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  its  sub- 
tlety is,  in  some  ways,  more  wise. 
There  are  no  transformational  rev- 
elations in  this  play.  And  nor  are 
there  any  climactic  murders  to 
turn  things  upside  down.  This  is  a 
more  mild  play  about  a  middle- 
aged  couple  confronting  them- 
selves, finding  only  enough  cour- 
age to  see  what  is  there,  and  then 
carrying  on.  And  when  the  dozen 
or  so  lamps  dim  to  black  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act,  you  might  feel  like 
you've  witnessed  a  cast  of  char- 
acters who  are  not  only  real,  but 
strangely  familiar. 


a 


Director,  Diploma  in 
Accountancy  program 


Still  tops  in 
bottom-line  profession 


Concordia  tops  UFE  national  average  again 

Aspiring  chartered  accountants  must  first  pass  the 
rigorous  four-day  Uniform  Final  Examination  (UFE), 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants.  Concordia's  success  in  these  examinations 
has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  its  students  hav- 
ing convincingly  topped  the  national  pass  rate  for  the 
last  six  years.  In  1997  for  example,  Concordia's  pass  rate 
for  first-time  writers  was  70.4%;  the  Canadian  average 
was  64.5%,  Quebec's  53.4%. 
Four  Concordia  Students  Among  Quebec's 
top  10  for  1997  UFE 

Jonathan  Roiter  and  Lawrence  Wilk,  (fifth,  ex  aequo),  Julie 
Moyen  (seventh)  and  Sonalee  Parekh  (eighth),  did  them- 
selves and  Concordia  proud.  All  are  quick  to  credit  their 
success  to  Concordia's  winning  formula:  a  comprehensive 
curriculum,  and  professors  whose  dedication  and  practi- 
cal work  experience  prepare  students  for  the  real  world. 


Gail  Fayerman,  director  of  the  Diploma  in  Accountancy 
program,  continues  to  believe  that  "Concordia's  success  is 
the  result  of  small  classes  which  enable  students  to  get  a 
lot  of  personal  attention  from  professors  who  are  among 
the  best  in  their  field.  Also,  our  courses  evolve  quickly  to 
keep  up  with  current  developments." 

Why  Concordia? 

Because  Concordia  offers  more  than  160  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  on  a  full-  and  part-time  basis, 
with  strong  reputations  in  business  studies,  communica- 
tions, psychology,  history,  fine  arts,  engineering  and 
computer  science.  Because  its  college  system  offers  a  per- 
sonalized approach  to  education.  Because  its  friendly 
atmosphere,  very  accessible  professors  and  a  student  body 
truly  representative  of  Montreal's  diverse  population 
make  it  a  unique  experience. 

Because,  at  Concordia,  you  get  to  study  with  professors 
like  Gail  Fayerman.  And  many  others  who  are  just  as 
dedicated.  And  who  are  just  as  eager  to  help  you  succeed. 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 


Real  education  for  the  real  world 

1455  de  Maisonneuve  Blvd.  W.,  Montreal  H3G  1M8  •  Tel.  (514)  848-2668  •  Fax  (514)  848-2812  •  Web  www.concordia.ca 


School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Doctoral  Programs  •  Administration  •  Art 
Education  •  Art  History  •  Biology  •  Building 
Studies  •  Chemistry  •  Civil  Engineering 

•  Communication  •  Computer  Science  • 
Educational  Technology  •  Economics  • 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  • 
History  •  Humanities  -  Interdisciplinary 

•  Mathematics  •  Mechanical  Engineering  • 
Physics  •  Psychology  •  Religion  •  Special 
Individualized     Programs     •  Master's 
Programs  •  Administration  •  Aerospace  • 
Anthropology  •  Applied  Linguistics  •  Human 
Systems  Intervention  •  Art  Education  • 
Creative  Art  Therapies  •  Art  History  • 
Biology  •  Building  Engineering  •  Business 
Administration  •  Business  Administration 
(Airline  and  Aviation  Option)  •  Business 
Administration    (Executive    Option)  • 
Chemistry  •  Child  Study  •  Cinema  • 
Civil  Engineering  •  Computer  Science  • 
Educational     Studies      •  Educational 
Technology  •  Economics  •  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  •  English  •  Film 
Studies  •  Geography  (Political  Science 
Option)  •  History  •  Judaic  Studies  • 
Mathematics  •  Master  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  •  Mechanical  Engineering  • 
Media  Studies  •  Open  Media  •  Painting 
and  Drawing  •  Philosophy  •  Physics  • 
Printmaking  and  Photography  •  Psychology  • 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration  • 
Religion   •   Sculpture.   Cera.mics  and 
Fibres   •   Sociology   •   Special  Indivi- 
dualized Programs   •   Studio  Arts  • 
Theological  Studies  •  Traductologie  • 
Graduate  Diploma  Programs  •  Accountancy 
•  Adult  Education  •  Advanced  Music  Perfor- 
mance •  Art  Education  •  Communication 
Studies  •  Computer  Science  •  Economic 
Policy    •    Ecotoxicology    •  Institutional 
Administration  •  Instructional  Technology  • 
Journalism    •    Sports   Administration  • 
Theological.  Religious  and  Ethical  Studies  • 
Translation    •    Graduate   Certificate  • 
Building  Studies  •  Mechanical  Engineering  • 
Management  Accounting 

To  be  considered,  applications  for  Graduate 
Fellowships  should  be  received  by 
February  1,  1998. 
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By  juxtaposing  the  shady  nature 
of  American  politics  and  the  fan- 
tastic illusions  presented  by  Hol- 
lywood film.  Wag  the  Dog  (di- 
rected by  the  critically  acclaimed 
Barry  Levinson)  illustrates  the 
fine  line  between  truth  and  fiction 
in  politics. 

A  sex  scandal  outrageous  and 
revolting  enough  to  ruin  the  Presi- 
dent's  chances  for  re-election 
breaks  out  only  two  weeks  be- 
fore election  day.  Who  cares  if 
the  President  had  sex  with  a  girl 
scout;  throwing  all  ethics  to  the 
wind,  the  President's  dizzy  per- 
sonal assistant  Winifred  Ames 
(Anne  Heche)  calls  upon  the  serv- 
ices of  expert  manipulator  Conrad 
Brean  (played  by  Robert  DeNiro). 
Brean  must  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion which  will  buy  them  time  and 
divert  attention  from  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  affairs. 

Relying  on  the  human  propen- 
sity for  gossip,  Brean  spreads  a 
rumour  which  is  lapped  up  by 
the  newsgroups  and  media- 
hounds.  However,  in  order  to 
cover  a  scandal  of  this  magni- 


tude, Brean  must  employ  the 
services  of  excessively  wealthy 
Hollywood  film  producer 
Stanley  Motts  (Dustin 
Hoffman).  Together  they  use  the 
power  of  the  media's  influence 
to  construct  the  most  absurd  (yet 
almost  believable)  scenario.  By 
putting  the  country  in  a  state  of 
crisis,  they  cleverly  attempt  to 
bolster  American  patriotism 
which,  according  to  the  men,  is 
essential  ly  founded  on  ignorance. 

Watching  the  group  target  the 
American  people's  weakness  for 
sentiment  and  nostalgia  (bringing 
in  Willie  Nelson  fora  benefit  song, 
for  example)  is  quite  funny  and 
often  borders  on  ridiculous.  Woody 
Harrelson  plays  the  amusing  yet 
nightmarishly  perverted  and 
creepy  American  "hero,"  adding 
a  sweet  dose  of  irony.  DeNiro 
and  Hoffman  are  sufficient  in  their 
roles  and  are,  as  always,  enjoy- 
able to  watch.  Their  dialogue  is 
fast-paced  and  quite  witty,  al- 
though neither  actor  provides  a 
particularly  stellar  performance. 
As  per  the  usual  and  all  too  com- 


mon depiction  of  women  in  film, 
Anne  Heche's  character  Winifred 
is  very  disappointing.  Although 
her  function  is  essential  to  the 
story's  execution,  her  character 
is  uninteresting,  sort  of  dumb 
and  very  dull.  In  fact,  she  might 
not  have  been  there  at  all  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  her  stylish  clothes 
and  nice  legs !  The  cinematogra- 
phy (by  Bob  Richardson),  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  creative  in 
terms  of  framing  and  angles;  both 
film  and  video  are  used  to  allow 
the  viewer  the  'inside'  perspec- 
tive of  the  group  as  well  as  the 
'outside'  perspective  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Overall,  Wag  The  Dog  comes 
offlikeabig  Hollywood  ego  boost; 
it  is  a  movie  disguised  as  a  satire, 
but  is  not  very  insightful  or  reveal- 
ing. However,  if  you  like  to  hang 
around  in  the  theatre  and  have  a 
few  laughs  and  chuckles,  then 
you  might  enjoy  Wag  the  Dog. 
As  the  say  in  French...  c'est  un 
bon  divertisement\ 

AMANDA  WALKER 


IT'S  WHERE  TO  tHO  WHEN  YOU  tSQT  TCt  KIMOWl 
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thestar.com 


Firestorm 


Before  he  got  into  acting,  Howie 
Long  used  to  be  a  defensive  end 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders.  His 
new  film  Firestorm  is  a  tryout 
tape  for  NFL  owners  showing  he 
can  still  play  football. 

Long  plays  Jesse,  who' s  part  of 
an  elite  group  of  fire-fighters 
known  as  smokejumpers.  Hisjob 
is  to  combat  large  forest  fires  of- 
ten started  by  careless  campers. 
This  premise  isn't  new,  although 
I'm  not  thinking  of  Backdrafi, 
Firestorm  is  actually  more  remi- 
niscent of  rwwrer  and  other  fi  1ms 
that  inform  audiences  about  ob- 
scure thrill-seekingjobs  sane  peo- 
ple wouldn't  normally  do. 

Screenwriter  Chris  Soth  throws 
a  twist  into  the  otherwise  bland 
story .  Five  inmates  at  a  Wyoming 
penitentiary  escape  and  make  their 
way  through  the  wilderness  en 
route  to  a  vast  fortune  the  crew's 
leader  Shaye  (William  Forsythe) 
has  stashed  away.  They  start  a 
huge  forest-fire  so  that  they  can 
disguise  themselves  as  fire-fight- 
ers passing  through.  (This  idea  is 
also  not  new  in  the  wrath-of-na- 
ture  fi  1  m  \River  Wild  featured  some 
bad  guys  passing  themselves  off 
as  rafters  to  the  unsuspecting  au- 
thentic ones.) 

Jesse  eventually  meets  up  with 
the  escapees,  as  they  have  now 
taken  Jennifer  (Suzy  Amis),  a  love- 
able  bird-watcher,  as  a  hostage. 
And  when  he  fi  nds  out  they '  re  not 
who  they're  supposed  to  be,  he 
squares  off  against  an  offensive 
lineman — oops,  I  mean  one  of  the 
cons  (who's  actually  a  former 
wrestler).  But  Long  sure  does  get 
his  butt  kicked  here. 

Jennifer  knows  the  direction  the 
bad  guys  are  supposed  to  take  to 
get  the  money.  Jesse  and  Jenny 
are  from  this  point  on  the  run 
against  both  the  ever-spreading 
firestorm  (the  result  of  two  fires 
colliding)  and  the  jailbirds  intent 
on  knocking  them  off. 

In  a  movie  dominated  by  gar- 
gantuan flames  so  intense  you  can 
feel  yourself  roasting,  there  are 
moments  of  relief.  Soth  perfectly 


captures  the  perception  Ameri- 
cans have  of  Canadian  culture:  not 
only  are  the  convicts  pretending  to 
be  fire-fighters,  they're  pretend- 
ing to  be  Canadian  fire-fighters, 
from  Alberta.  Aside  from  the  con- 
stant use  of  Bob  and  Doug 
MacKenzie-like  "ehs,"  hilarious 
lines  include  Shaye,  upon  being 
asked  why  they're  ditching  their 
large  weapons,  saying  Canadian 
fire-fighters  don' t  carry  guns;  later 
in  the  film,  he  speaks  of  improv- 
ing the  credibility  of  their  dis- 
guises by  talking  about  Gretzky 
or  the  French.  And  just  before 
Shaye's  about  to  reveal  his  true 
identity,  he  says  to  Long,  "After 
[the  fire]  is  over,  I'll  buy  you  a 
Canadian  beer,  eh." 

But  apart  from  these  humourous 
as  i  des ,  Firestorm  left  me  wonder- 


ing  how  Long's  first  NFL  game 
went.  Because  if  it  was  anything 
likehis  leading  debut,  heshould've 
been  benched  after  the  first  play. 

JEFF  BRENNAN 


SIENA  SUMMER  MLSIC 
IHStrrUTE  (Fkw^Kei 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts. 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LJV  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 
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i-Li  offers 


two-year  fast  track  program  for 
university  graduates. 

Get  some^^^^^educatiori  f oi-"  a  swell  career 
in  print  ax-id  broadcast  journalisrri. 

Number 

call  (416)  675-  5000  (Q) 
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Get  your  supplies 
before  they  get  you! 

Calculator  Day 

Wednesday  January  14,  10am  -  3pm 
10%  off  all  calculators 
Meet  representatives  from  Sharp,  Casio, 
Hewlett  Packard  and  Texas  Instruments 
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BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

When  the  U  of  T  swim  team  faces 
off  against  the  McMaster  Ma- 
rauders this  Wednesday  at  the 
Athletic  Centre,  the  classic  rivals 
will  battle  it  out  in  the  highlight  of 
the  swim  season.  Just  as  symboli- 
cally intense  as  a  hockey  game 
between  the  Leafs  and  the 
Canadiens,  these  two  teams  have 
a  special  rivalry  that  makes  any 
meeting  between  them  a  treat. 

'This  is  by  far  and  away  the 
single  most  important  senior  meet 
in  the  province  this  fall-winter  sea- 
son between  two  teams  from  east- 
em  Canada,  other  than  the  cham- 
pionships. It  is  kind  of  exciting," 
Blues  head  coach  Byron 
MacDonald  said. 

Over  recent  years  in  Ontario 
university  swimming,  whateverti- 
tlesTorontodidn't  win  McMaster 
did.  Since  1960Toronto  has  won 
22  men's  provincial  titles  and 
McMaster  has  won  live  (the  most 
recent  five).  In  women's  swim- 
ming since  1976  Toronto  has  won 
1 5  provincial  titles  compared  to 
McMaster' s  four. 

Going  into  this  season,  the  two 
teams  are  again  simply  too  close  to 
call. 

The  McMaster  men,  who  will 
attempt  to  win  a  sixth  straight  pro- 


vincial title,  have  stood  pat  with 
their  same  lineup  as  last  year,  mi- 
nus two  who  graduated.  Toronto 
has  added  five  new  swimmers; 
Stefan  Trumpler,  SteveGeorgiev, 
Robbie  Tennent,  Sean  McClure 
and  Rommel  Fifi. 

Toronto's  women's  team,  win- 
ners of  last  year's  provincial  and 
national  titles  despite  the  fact  that 
McMaster  was  favoured  to  win, 
wi  1 1  be  i n  tough  versus  the  Maraud- 
ers. While  the  Blues  have  been 
bolstered  by  the  addition  of  top 
provincial  recruit  Liz  Warden,  the 
Marauders  have  added  five  new 
swimmers  and  been  thrilled  by  the 
return  of  one  of  their  best  known 
veterans,01ympian  Joanne  Malar. 

"The  men's  team  has  not  so 
many  big  name  swimmers,  but 
they  have  better  depth.  For  the 
women  it  is  the  reverse;  they  have 
the  big  guns,"  said  MacDonald  of 
his  Hamilton  adversaries. 

In  fact,  the  Marauders  have  so 
much  firepower  that  even  though 
they  will  go  into  the  provincials 
next  month  without  Malar,  they 
wilfstill  be  favoured  to  win. 

"Both  their  men's  and  wom- 
en'steam  are  swimming  very  well 
this  season,  especially  the  women. 
They  are  on  a  mission  and  are  very 
motivated.  We've  upset  them  in 
the  past  two  years,"  added 
MacDonald.  whose  women  beat 


McM  aster  en  route  to  the  Ontario 
title  last  year  as  well  as  two  years 
ago. 

This  season,  so  far,  Toronto 
swimmers  have  quietly  gone  about 
their  business  of  winning  more 
than  their  fair  share.  The  tone  for 
this  Wednesday  night' s  meet  may 
well  be  one  of  great  revenge.  At 
the  Ontario  Invitational  last  No- 
vember, the  men's  Blues  tri- 
umphed with  a  huge  win  over  sec- 
ond-place McMaster.  On  the 
women's  side  the  results  were 
flipped  and  Mac  won,  with  To- 
ronto coming  in  second. 

There  have  been  no  league 
events  since  that  meet  so  both 
sides  have  had  a  chance  to  work 
on  their  weaknesses  and  evaluate 
their  opponents.  Toronto  swim- 
mers spent  a  week  in  Barbados 
over  the  Christmas  break  for  their 
annual  winter trainingcamp. There, 
they  defeated  York  63-23  in  a 
mini-meet. 

The  Blues  resumed  league  ac- 
tion this  past  weekend  with  a  meet 
against  Laurentian  and  Brock, 
winning  handily.  U  of  T's  ace 
swimmer,  Julie  Howard,  broke  two 
meet  records  in  the  200m  butterfly 
and  the  50m  freestyle. 

Wednesday  night's  meet 
against  McMaster  is  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  Olympic  Pool  and 
begins  at  7:30. 


B-ball  slaughters  Rams 

Five  women  score  in  double-figures 


BY  JOEL  M.  GORLiCK 

Varsity  Staff 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


Michele  Belanger  had  seen  quite 
enough. 

Eleven  minutes  into  her  basket- 
ball team' s  9 1  -7 1  victory  over  the 
Ryerson  Rams  on  Saturday  night 
at  Ryerson' s  West  Kerr  Hall,  the 
exasperated  coach  called  a  time- 
out and  loudly  told  the  women's 
Varsity  Blues  what  both  teams 
likely  already  knew. 

"They  are  scoring  on  your  mis- 
takes," Belanger  bellowed  for  all 
to  hear.  "We're  being  lulled  to 
sleep  by  them.  We're  playing  at 
//ifi/r  level!" 

The  Blues,  who  led  29- 1 8  at  the 
time,took  Belanger'scriticismto 
heart,  and  promptly  went  on  an  1 8- 
6  run  to  build  an  insurmountable 
23-point  lead.  U  of  T  did  not  lead 
by  less  than  1 5  points  again  for  the 
rest  of  the  game. 

Biues  91,  Ryerson  71 

"Everybody  knew  we  were 
going  to  win  the  game — it  was  by 
how  much,"  said  a  more  reserved 
Belanger  after  the  contest  was 
over.  "It  would  have  been  nicer  to 
have  [Ryerson]  score  40  points 
and  us  score  9 1 ...  1  don' t  think  we 
came  into  this  gym  with  respect, 
wanting  to  play  tWs  (Ryerson]  team 


tough  and  aggressive." 

The  Blues  appeared  to  have  the 
game  well  in  hand  early,  as  they 
built  a  22-6  lead  less  than  six  min- 
utes into  the  first  half.  ButRyerson 
did  not  give  up,  reducing  the  deficit 
to  1 1  points beforeBelanger called 
her  crucial  time-out. 

The  game  was  marred  by  a 
total  of  53  personal  fouls  called  by 
the  two  referees.  All  10  Blues 
players  who  took  the  court  had  at 
least  one  foul  called  against  them, 
while  Blues  starters  Samanlha 
Burrows,  Laura  Verbeeten  and 
Elizabeth  Hart  collected  four  per- 
sonal fouls  apiece. 

On  the  Ryerson  side,  mean- 
while, four  of  the  five  starters 
collected  at  least  four  fouls,  and 
Rams  guard  Georgia  Parices  fouled 
out  when  she  was  called  for  her 
fifth  with  1 :47  remaining  in  the 
game. 

"That  hurts  a  team  like  us,  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  stop- 
pages in  play,"  lamented  Belanger. 
"I  think  it  worked  in  Ryerson' s 
advantage  because  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  kind  of  re-set 
themselves  up,  and  then  not  get 
fatigued  along  the  way." 

As  a  result  of  the  abundance  of 
fouls,  the  game  took  nearly  two 
hours  to  play ,  much  to  thechagrine 
of  both  the  spectators  and  the 


players. 

The  game  was  not  without  its 
bright  spots  for  the  Blues,  how- 
ever. First-year  guard  El  anna 
Robson  led  the  team  with  15 
points  in  just  21  minutes.  For- 
ward Alicia  Brand  came  off  the 
bench  to  contribute  12  points, 
going  8-for-12  from  the  free- 
throw  line. 

Hart,  limited  to  21  minutes 
because  of  a  hyperextended 
knee,  still  managed  1 2  points  for 
U  of  T,  while  Verbeeten  also 
scored  1 2  to  go  along  with  eight 
rebounds.  Stephanie  Splitter 
matched  Robson 'steam-high  15 
points  and  grabbed  eight  boards 
of  her  own  for  the  Blues. 

On  the  defensive  end,  they 
held  Ryerson  to  27.5  per  cent 
shooting  from  the  field  in  the 
second  half.  Reserve  guard 
M  irunaMuller  led  the  Rams  with 
a  game-high  1 8  points. 

"1  was  happy  with  our  players 
coming  off  the  bench, "  said 
Belanger.  "We  had  some  good 
performances  from  some  play- 
ers, and  we  played  without  Liz 
[Hart]  on  the  court  for  most  of 
the  game...  Overall,  wedid  some 

good  things. ' 

The  Blues'  next  action  will  be 
against  the  Queen" s  Golden 
Gaels  this  Thursday  in  Kingston. 
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Announcements 


CURLING 

Toronto/Ryerson  University  Curling  Club 
begins  new  curling  term  in  January.  Not 
too  late  to  join.  Recreational  league.  No 
experience  required.  Contact  Ray,  283- 
5607,  kwa@ecf.toronto.e(lu 

FREE  PUBLIC  TOURS 

Department  of  Astronomy  offers  slide 
shows  and  telescope  vie  wing  the  first  and 
third  Thursday  of  each  month.  7:00  pm, 
RM  #  MP  1 1 8, 60  St.  George  Street,  978- 
2016,  www.utoronto.ca/~gasa/ 
datour.html 

ACTUARIAL  STUDENTS 

Independent  study  candidate  for  SOA 
exams  151,  160  &  161  willing  to  help 
defray /share  your  textbook  &  study  note 
costs.  Call  416-327-7673  (9am-3 
pm.weekdays). 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION 

Is  alive  and  well!  To  share  meaningful 
dialogue  with  cool  people  calll-900-451- 
6793  Ext.  3987  $2.99  per  min./Must  be 
18yrs.  Procall  Co.  (602)954-7420. 

THANK  YOU,  SAINT  JUDE. 


1990  NISSAN  300ZX 
TITANIUM 

Blue/silver  fully  loaded,  new  timing  belt. 
Clutch  fan,  water  bump,  immaculate 
condition,  certified  asking  $14,999.00.  Tel: 
(905)793-1811. 


Helpwanted 


SUMMER  JOBS 

Keating  Tours  is  recruiting  outgoing 
university  students  who  love  kids  to  work 
as  guides  in  May  and  June  for  trips  to 
Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  as  camp 
counsellors  in  July  and  August.  Ideal 
candidates  reside  in  Greater  Toronto  and 
may  possess  basic  French  comprehension. 
(416)974-951 1  Ext.  351.  Deadline  March  4. 

ESTABLISHED 
MANUFACTURER 

Looking  for  telephone  reps.  Students 
welcome.  Weekdays,  evenings  and 
Saturday  morning  shifts  available.  No 
sales  required.  Guaranteed  wage  plus 
commission.  Call  (4 16)  222-3929. 

BEST  HOTELS  LOWEST 
PRICES 

Allspringbreaklocations.  Florida,  Cancun, 
etc.  From  $89,  register  your  group  or  be 
our  Campus  Rep.  Call  for  information 
800-327-6013.  www.icpt.com 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  elementary  school  aged 
children.  Activities  such  as  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc . . . ,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:car,experiencewith 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 


COUPON  CLIPPER  WANTED 

Perfect  part-time  job  for  student.  Have 
FUN  (watching  TV,  shopping,  reading 
magazines)  while  making  good  money. 
Call:  The  COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job  # 
2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877  (24  hrs.) ! ! ! ! ! ! 


Miscellaneous 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with  Pueblito!eco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  the  environment 
while  doing  it !  All  inclusive  ground  rates ! 
Book  now  for  March/ April !  full  info,  at 
email  help!@eco-travel-mexico.com  or 
faxOl  1-52-247-21999.  

NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  (10 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (4 1 6)  4 10- 
NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 

SKI  FREE 

60km  of  free  x-country  trails  surround 
Uof  T  Outing  Club' s  Collingwood  cabin. 
Weekend  trips  about  $30,  including 
transportation,  accomodation  and  meals. 
Join  UToC  at  Athletic  Centre.  Student 
memberships  $12.  Call  UToC  tripline 
201-5795. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033BaySt.,#322.  Medical  Aits  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

"GETTING  MARRIED  ON  A 
STUDENTS  BUDGET?" 

Reasonably  priced  photography  of  your 
wedding.  Packages  adjustable  to  your 
needs.  Kathy  4 16-425-3757.  

CHILDCARE  WORKER 
WANTED 

Permanent  part-time,  to  start  January  1998. 
Monday  -  Thursday,  3  -  6pm,  Annex 
location(nearSpadina&Dupont).  Mother 
works  at  home,  has  daily  scheduled 
appointments,  and  needs  reliable  and 
responsible  care  for  2  children  (7yrs.  &  1 9 
months).  Involves  a  daily  pick-up  at 
Huron  St.  Public  School,  all  weather.  You 
should  have  experience  with  young 
children,  enjoy  walking  andbeing  outdoors. 
Would  suit  part-time  student  (am  classes) 
living  near/in  Annex.  Caregiverrequired 
at  least  until  end  of  Jime/98.  Non-smoker, 
references,  pay  $8/hr.  944-9260, 


Tutoring 


TRAVEL 
-teach  English:5  day/40  hr  (Jan.  28  -Feb 
I).  TESOL  teacher  certification  course 
(or by  correspondence).  1,000'sof  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  to  11  free  1  -888-270-294 1 . 

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect 
French  grammar,  pronunciation, 
conversation.  One-on-one  lessons.  Call 
964-8189.  

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience.  Mary  Anne  4 16-690-3799. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (4 16)  532-31 17. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITIOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

FRENCH/ENGLISH  TUTOR 

for  bright  13  year  old.  Mondays  & 
Thursdays4-5:30.  Bathurst/Egiintonarea. 
Must  be  reliable  ,  enthusiastic  and  cool. 
For  interview,  call  785-3994.  

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
OperaUons  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B  .Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  quesfions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted.  

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
startat$195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP.  

GET  A  HEAD  START 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience.  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exams  with  solutions  and  special  summary 
notes  based  on  test  material.  785-8898. 

LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 

SALSA  &  MERENGUE  -  3  levels  with 
Peter  Djakovic.  Jan  18th- Apr  3rd. 
Dwontown  &  Uptown.  For  Info  Call: 
(905)882-4505. 
wwTv.dancingthrulife.com 


NEED  EDITORIAL  HELP 

in  getting  your  essays,  theses  and 
dissertions  into  good  shape?  Professional 
editor/writer,  with  graduate  degrees, 
provides  comprehensive  editorial  services 
from  revision  suggestions  on  structure 
and  content  to  corrections  of  grammar 
and  bibliographies.  Reasonable  rates. 
For  further  information,  contact:  SP 
Editorial  Services,  905-882-64 1 0. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  .physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.    Economics,  M.S. 

Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


W08D 

Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 
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Hockey  ties  national  cliamps 


Monday,  January  12,  1998 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

On  Jan.  10,  1997,  the  U  of  T 
Varsity  Blues  played  perhaps  their 
best  game  ot  the  season,  a  2-1  win 
over  the  eventual  CIAU  cham- 
pion Guelph  Gryphons.  On  Satur- 
day night,  365  days  later,  they  put 
on  a  repeat  performance,  against 
the  same  team. 

While  theirregular season  isn't 
over  yet,  the  Blues  (5-7-2)  played 
their  best  game  of  the  year  thus  far 
against  the  best  team  in  the  league. 
They  played  to  a  4-4  draw  in  a 
game  that  had  playoff-like  inten- 
sity  to  it.  That's  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  these  teams  have  faced  each 
other  every  year  in  the  playoffs  for 
the  last  few  seasons. 

Down  4-3  going  into  the  third 
period,  the  Blues  played  and  fought 
hard  to  even  the  score.  About 
midway  through,  right  wingerCurt 
Van  Wal  leghem  capi  tal  ized  when 
Guelph  coughed  up  the  puck  deep 
in  its  own  end.  He  picked  it  up  and 
fired  a  wrist  shot  through  the  legs 
of  surprisedGryphons'  goaltender 
Mark  Gowan. 

Blues  4,  Guelph  4 

Also  in  that  final  period.  Varsity 
netminder  Rob  Dykeman  had  to 
make  some  key  saves  in  order  to 
keep  his  team  only  do  wn  by  a  goal . 
His  biggest  came  late  with  U  of  T 
on  the  power  play.  That  was  an 
.-  oddity  to  begin  with.  Usually  the 
referee  won't  call  a  penalty  with 
lime  winding  down  in  the  third 
.  period  of  a  tied  game,  but  referee 
Jim  Houston  did  in  this  case,  hand- 
ing defenceman  Dean  Woodman 
a  minor  penalty .  Guelph  left  winger 
Paul  Rosebush  streaked  in  on  a 
breakaway,  but  his  rising  back- 
hander was  stopped  by  Dykeman . 

In  overtime,  neitherteam  played 
just  for  the  tie,  Blues'  captain  Paul 
Handley  had  the  best  chance  to 


Women's  v-ball 
finishes  last  at 
own  invitational 

Blues  battle  with  injuries  again 


BY  RAY  ORHGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


MAC  ATTACK:  Blues  defender  Stuart  MacKinnon  (#4)  rushes  up  ice  during  their  4- 
4  tie  with  Guelph.  tunc  bui/varspfy 


win  it,  as  he  was  in  close  with 
Gowan  stretched  out.  But  his  shot 
somehow  didn't  go  in. 

The  game  was  the  other  end  of  a 
home-and-homeseriesbetwecnthe 
teams.  Varsity  was  beaten  7-2  in 
Guelph  on  Thursday  night.  U  of  T 
head  coach  Darren  Lowe  called  this 
game  a  monumental  improvement. 

"We  had  a  lack  of  desire  to  play 
on  Thursday  night,  and  we  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  commitment,"  said 
Lowe.  "We  delivered  a  message 
to  the  players  yesterday,  that 
we've  got  to  work  a  lot  harder. 
They  came  out  and  responded." 

Until  Gryphons'  centre  Ryan 
Bouman  scored  during  the  second 


frame,  the  game  appeared  to  be  a 
duel  between  U  of  T  right  winger 
Kent  Williams  and  Guelph  left 
winger  Ryan  Foster.  Each  scored 
their  teams'  two  goals  at  that  point. 

Williams  also  talked  about  the 
confidence  that  resulted  from  the 
game. 

"This  is  the  type  of  league  where 
anyone  can  beat  anyone  on  a  given 
night.  Wejusl  said,  ifweplay60 
minutes  and  we  stick  to  our  sys- 
tem, our  system  will  beat  any 
team.'"  said  Williams. 

He  got  his  first  goal  of  the  game 
in  the  opening  stanza  to  knot  the 
score  at  one.  Williams  one-ti  med  a 
quick  pass  from  behind  the  Gryph- 


ons' net  by  left  winger  Peter 
Andrikopoulos  past  Gowan.  Then 
his  othergoal,  unquestionably  the 
best  of  the  night,  came  early  in  the 
second.  Coming  down  the  right 
side  on  a  breakaway,  Williams 
faked  the  shot  and  then  back- 
handed the  puck  through  the  legs 
of  a  fooled  Gowan. 

After  Blues'  centre  John 
Gallagher  tipped  in  a  rising  shot 
late  in  the  period  to  make  the  score 
3-3, Guelph  went  ahead  on  a  weird 
goal.  Varsity  was  killing  off  two 
penalties,  when  Gryphons' 
defenceman  Blane  Thompson's 
point  shot  went  in  after  hitting  a  U 
of  T  player's  skate. 


Perhaps  the  best  thingyou  could 
say  about  the  U  of  T  women's 
volleyball  Blues  this  past  week- 
end was  that  they  were  gracious 
hosts. 

At  their  own  national 
invitational  tournament,  theBIues 
were  swept  3-0  by  Manitoba  and 
Laval  and  lost  tough  five-game 
matches  against  Winnipeg  and 
York.  For  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  U  of  T  posted  a  winless 
record  at  its  own  invite  en  route 
to  a  last-place  finish. 

In  their  defence,  the  Blues, 
1  ike  last  year,  battled  with  injuries 
all  weekend  long  to  four  of  their 
sixstarters:outsidehittersJacquie 
Fler  and  Sarah  Hogarth,  middle 
Micke  Gilbert  and  setter  Jenny 
Hui.  While  .someofthose  players 
were  able  to  stay  in  the  matches, 
it  was  obvious  that  U  of  T  was 
not  at  1 00  per  cent. 

With  that  in  mind,  B lues  head 
coach  KristineDrakich  was  quite 
forgiving  after  the  team's  final 
loss,  against  Laval  on  Saturday 
night. 

"I'm  disappointed  that  we're 
not  playing  [in  the  third-place 
match),  but  I'm  tremendously 
happy  with  every body'seffort," 
she  said. 

Despite  the  injuries,  U  of  T 
was  able  to  take  York  and  Win- 
nipeg to  five  games,  but  fell  apart 
in  the  final  frame  in  both  matches. 

"I  think  it  was  a  couple  of 


things.  Some  of  our  execution 
was  off,  and  it  was  different 
matches  fordif  ferent  people. ..." 
said  Drakich  of  her  team's  late 
collapses.  "Physically  we  were 
working  hard,  but  when  we  made 
a  couple  of  errors,  there  were 
some  moreerrors.  We  had  prob- 
lems with  the  easy  things...  We 
had  no  problems  with  the  diffi- 
cult things. 

"It's  good  for  us"  to  play  in 
close  games,  continued  the 
coach.  "We  have  to  be  proud  of 
our  effort.  We  may  keep  losing 
the  close  ones,  but  we  have  to 
kceptr>'ing." 

TTne  Blues  return  back  to  regu- 
lar-season play  with  a  match 
against  the  York  Yeowomen  two 
Thursdays  from  now  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  Sports  Gym.  U  of  T 
is  undefeated  in  the  league  so  far 
with  a  7-0  record,  good  for  first 
place  in  the  Ontario  East  Divi- 
sion 

The  weekend  tournament  con- 
cluded with  a  clash  between  the 
first-ranked  ManitobaBisonsand 
the  fourth-ranked  Laval  Rouge 
et  Or.  Manitoba  beat  Laval  in 
fi  ve  games  (8- 15, 15-8, 15-9, 16- 
17.15-10). 

In  the  consolation  final,  York 
beat  Winnipeg  3-1.  This  was 
somewhat  of  an  upset,  as  York 
went  into  the  tournament  un- 
rankcd.  while  Winnipeg  was 
sixth. 

Side-out:  Diana  Cemy  was 

named  a  tournament  all-star. 


Architects  chosen  for  B-ball  doubles  season  win  total 


AC  renovations 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  locker  room  renovations  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  took  one  more  step  forward 
last  Friday  when  it  was  announced  that 
an  architect  has  been  selected. 

The  firm  of  Olsen  Worlands  Archi- 
tects havebeen  granted  the$l  .2-nnillion 
assignment  and  will  now  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  evaluating  the  current  facility  and 
designing  the  blueprints  for  the  badly 
needed  renovations. 

Olsen  Worland  Architects  may  not  be 
a  household  name,  but  in  design  circles 
they  have  a  strong  track  record.  The 
North  Toronto  Community  Centre,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Neighbourhood  Commu- 
nity Centre  and  the  project  at  the  Trinity 
Bell  woods  Park  (which  is  still  in  progress) 
are  some  of  the  better  known  works  of 
this  firm. 

"It  is  very  exciting...  {Choosing 
Olsen  Worland]  was  a  very  difficult 
decision,  but  we're  very  comfortable 
with  our  choice,"  said  Karen  Lewis, 
associate  director  of  services  for  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health. 

Last  October  the  User  Committee 
Report  was  released  by  a  sub-commit- 
tee, which  was  chaired  by  Lewis,  to  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Recrea- 
tion Council.  Their  report  outlined  the 
dire  need  for  renovations  and  upgrades 
to  services  and  recommended  that  the 
new  project  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
their  December  meeting  DAR  Council 
agreed, 

"We  are  committed  to  fast-tracking," 
said  Lewis.  "We  hope  to  have  every- 
thing done  by  the  start  of  September." 


It  is  not  yet  known  exactly  how  the 
renovation  process  will  proceed.  The 
basis  for  phase  one  of  the  plan  is  to 
divide  the  2,264. 1 5  square  metres  of  the 
men' s  locker  room  into  two  locker  rooms 
of  equal  area  aiuJ  then  close  off  the 
current  women's  facility  for  storage 
until  funding  can  be  found  for  future 
development. 

Phase  two  would  see  the  1,310.89 
square  metres  of  what  wouidby  then  be 
the  former  women's  locker  room  into  a 
weight  training  area.  The  third  phase 
would  see  the  expansion  of  the  Da  vid  L. 
Macintosh  Sports  Clinic  into  theareaof 
the  weight  room. 

Money  for  the  latter  two  phases  are 
to  be  derived  from  the  recent!  y  launched 
fundraising  campaign,  called  Project 
Blue:  "Great  Minds,  Great  Bodies 
for  a  Great  Future. " 

"We  have  many  ideas  for  what  we 
want  to  do,"  said  Lewis.  'There  are 
financial  constraints  and  a  real  budget. 
We  are  looking  at  need.  We  are,  also, 
committed  to  phase  two.  We  must  look 
at  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle." 

The  design  has  many  possible  con- 
figurations and  options.  There  are  many 
competing  demands  for  resources  and 
enhancement.  Many  requests  such  as 
increasing  the  number  of  lockers  (cur- 
rently 9,563  for  men  and  4,502  for 
women),  changing  the  ratio  of  day  ver- 
sus rental  lockers,  changing  the  size  of 
the  lockers,  changing  the  towel  counter 
and  installing  a  new  corridor  make  the 
next  step  a  complicated  one. 

It  is  expected  that  the  final  design  plan 
will  be  selected  in  late  March  or  early 
April  and  that  construction  will  com- 
mence immediateiy  thereafter. 


Men's  Blues  earn 
second  win  with 
good  second  half 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

It  wasn't  pretty,  but  they'll  take  it. 

Against  the  Ryerson  Rams  on  Satur- 
day night,  the  men's  basketball  Varsity 
Blues  made  only  33.9  per  cent  of  their 
shots  from  the  fioor  and  scored  24  points 
in  the  first  half.  In  the  second  half,  how- 
ever, U  of  T  was  a  totally  different  team, 
outscoring  Ryerson  34- 1 7  in  the  final  20 
minutes  en  route  to  a  58-50  win  at  W. 
Kerr  Hall  Gymnasium. 

"Defensively,  we  played  pretty  well  in 
the  second  half  We  played  with  little 
more  intensity  and  desire,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Ken  Olynyk.  "We  got  the 
ball  inside  much  better  and  that  made  a 
big  difference  for  us." 

The  Blues  trailed  33-24  at  half-time 
and  4 1-34  with  13:51  to  play  in  the  game 
before  putting  together  an  8-0  run  to  take 
a  one-point  advantage. 

The  lead  changed  hands  three  times 
and  then  a  fourth,  when  Vidak  Curie 
scored  a  back-door  basket  to  put  U  of  T 
back  up  by  one  with  4;5 1  to  play.  Blues 
point-guard  Sherwyn  Benn  put  in  a  re- 
verse lay-up  16  seconds  later  to  put  his 
team  up  for  good. 

Curie  led  the  Blues  with  16  points  and 
seven  rebounds.  Forward  Andrew  Rupf 
was  strong  off  the  bench  with  1 2  points 
and  seven  boards. 

With  the  win,  U  of  T  doubled  its  win 
output  for  the  season.  The  Blues  are 
currently  2-5. 

"We're  battling  with  Ryerson  and 
Queen's  and  York  right  now,"  said 


ROAST  BEEF  SPECIAL:  Blues  forward  Arbi  Shahnazarian  gets 
ready  to  drive  past  his  Ryerson  opponent.       luisa  SALERNO/vARsrrv 


Olynyk,  referring  to  the  teams  the  Blues 
are  competing  with  for  a  playoff  spot. 
"Every  game's  going  to  be  important 
from  this  point  on.  It' s  paramount  that  we 
string  some  wins  together  and  do  a  good 
job. 

"1  think  if  we'  re  in  the  playoffs,  we  can 


win,  but  we  have  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  make  the  playoffs,"  he  added. 

The  team  goes  off  to  Kingston  this 
Thursday  to  face  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels.  Afterwards,  eight  of  their  remain- 
ing 1 2  games  are  in  the  friendly  confines 
of  the  Athletic  Centre. 
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Team  Canada'  hits  Latin  America 


Eighteen 
universities  tag 
along  for  the  ride 

BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

As  a  whirlwind  of  networking  and  deal- 
making  sweeps  through  Latin  America 
this  week,  eager  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian higher  education  are  doing  their  best 
to  secure  a  piece  of  the  action. 

Eighteen  universities  are  participating 
in  a  two- week  trade  mission  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile  and  Mexico  dubbed  'Team 
Canada'  by  the  Liberal  government. 

They  are  acting  as  third-string  players 
beside  Canadian  business  and  the  federal 


government  in  a  tierce  competition  to 
posit  our  innocuous  nation  as  a  leader  in 
the  emerging  global  economy. 

According  to  a  spokesperson  from  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada,  the  jaunt  enables  the  sectors  to 
promote  a  common  goal . 

All  are  vying  for  prosperous  trade  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America,  says  Karen 
McBride.  "Canadian  businesses  have  a 
real  interest  in  expanding  into  Latin 
America,"  she  said. 

"And  it  is  Canadian  universities  man- 
date to  prepare  students  to  operate  in  an 
environment  which  is  now  global." 

This  mission  is  the  fourth  annual  net- 
working bonanzaorganized  by  the  federal 
government.  In  past  years  the  destination 
has  always  been  somewhere  in  Asia — 
first  China,  then  South  East  Asia,  and 


most  recently  the  Philippines,  Korea  and 
Thailand. 

McBride  says  post-secondary  partici- 
pation in  this  mission  will  enable  Canada  to 
throw  a  touch  of  warmth  into  the  climate 
of  budding  business  liaisons — making 
Canadian  ties  to  Latin  America  that  much 
stronger. 

"Even  though  we  may  improve  our 
trade  relations  in  the  Americas,  there 
won't  be  areal  feeling  of  closeness  unless 
there  is  a  people  aspect.  It  is  not  just  about  * 
economics,  it  is  about  building  bonds  by 
understanding  each  other's  cultures,"  she 
said,  adding  collaborative  projects  and 
student  exchanges  will  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Bui  Iding  partnerships  with  educational 
institutions  in  the  mission's  fourpit  stops  is 
one  main  goal.  It  will  both  help  trade 


The  women's  water  polo  Blues  hosted  the  McMaster  Marauders  last  week,  losing  by  a  score  of  8-0. 

LUISA  SALERNO/VARSITY 

Health  Services  woes 


Needs  of  queer  students  not  being 
met,  say  complainants 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

Chris  Mcintosh  has  only  visited  Health 
Services  at  the  University  of  Toronto  a 
few  times. 

Like  most  students  on  university  cam- 
puses, this  first  year  queer  medical  stu- 
dent had  to  decide  whether  to  take  the 
daunting  step  and  walk  into  his  univer- 
sity health  care  clinic  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  case  of  the  U  of  T  centre,  he  has 
already  formulated  an  opinion — it  needs 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  queer  issues,  he 
says. 

Mcintosh,  a  newcomer  from  Carleton 
University,  had  no  idea  that  this  issue  of 
health  care  delivery  for  queer  students  at 
U  of  T  has  been  stirring  for  over  three 
years.  With  a  few  disgruntled  queer  stu- 
dents on  one  side  and  resilient  administra- 
tors and  health  care  providers  on  the 
other,  the  situation  is  now  muffled  by 
mistrust  and  miscommunication. 

Yesterday's  heated  meeting  comes 
after  months  of  nasty  exchanges. 

Sex  Education  Centre  co-coordinator 
Humberto  Carolo  and  Lesbian,  Gays  and 
Bisexuals  of  the  University  of  Toronto  co- 
chair  Bonte  Minnema  are  spearheading 
this  drawn-out  student  drive  to  transform 
Health  Services  at  U  of  T  into  a  facility 
which  meets  the  medical  needs  of  stu- 
dents, includingqueer  ones. 


"Many  students  don' t  go  because  Health 
Service  hasn't  made  the  centre  queer 
sensitive,"  said  Carolo.  Along  with 
Minnema,  they  recently  prepared  a  20 
page  brief  for  the  assistant  vice-president, 
student  affairs  and  the  director  of  Health 
Services  outlining  the  difficulties  students 
have  had  with  Health  Services  over  the 
past  four  years. 

In  the  brief,  Carolo  and  Minnema 
pointed  to  what  they  see  as  an  inad- 
equate reaction  to  the  Positive  Space 
campaign,  a  cold  response  to  Project 
Affirmation,  insufficient  counselling 
around  HIV  testing  and  heterosexist  as- 
sumptions underlying  certain  aspects  of 
the  servicedeli  very,  including  birth  con- 
trol needs  of  women  assumed  to  be 
straight. 

Minnema  says  his  experience  of  being 
asked  to  take  an  HIV  test  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  found  out  he  is  a  gay  man  speaks  to 
some  of  the  problems. 

"If  they  haven't  gone  past  that  era, 
they're  excluding  a  lot  of  students  at  risk," 
said  Carolo.  He  says  that  this  was  typical 
in  the  1980s  when  AIDS  was  labelled  a 
gay  man's  and  drug  users'  disease. 

Relying  on  these  general  impressions 
as  well  as  a  few  specific  cases  dating 
back  to  1 994,  the  acting  director  of  Health 
Services  says  it's  hard  to  address  dated 
and  vague  concerns. 

"We  believe  we  have  a  high  satisfac- 


tion base,"  she  said,  referring  to  Health 
Services  annual  student  survey. 

"We  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to 
become  as  friendly  as  we  can,"  Taman 
added  about  the  efforts  made  the  ensure 
that  Health  Services  is  a  queer-positive 
space. 

But  littlecommon  ground  can  be  found. 

"What  do  they  want  to  do?,"  asked 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-president, 
student  affairs.  "I  just  don't  understand 
what  went  wrong." 

"They've  been  very  resistant  to  our 
recommendations  and  they've  shown  a 
total  lack  of  understanding,"  said  Carolo. 

But  some  queer  students  haven't  had 
any  problems. 

"I  use  Health  Services  and  I  have  no 
problems  with  it,"  said  Sarah  Thompson,  a 
queer  undergraduate.  "There  is  that  bias 
that  women  do  use  birth  control  and  there 
are  different  needs  for  queer  students,  but 
I've  been  very  happy  with  the  attitude." 

Nick  Mule,  adirectorattheCoalition  for 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Rights,  who  has  perused 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  par- 
ties, says  he  does  identify  province-wide 
trends  creeping  into  U  of  T's  centre. 

"It's  sadly  no  different  than  what  we 
were  able  to  uncover  with  Project  Affir- 
mation." 

The  1 996  study ,  conducted  by  the  coa- 
lition and  funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
examined  the  health  concerns  of  queers  i  n 
Ontario  and  set  out  80  recommendations 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  for  queers. 

•  please  see  Health,  page  2 


relations  and  promote  international  diver- 
sity on  Canadian  campuses,  says  McBride. 

An  aspect  of  these  blossoming  rela- 
tions will  be  student  recruitment,  which  is 
highly  profitable  for  Canadian  universi- 
ties since  foreign  students  are  often 
charged  three  times  what  domestic  stu- 
dents pay. 

Four  Canadian  Education  Centres  will 
be  opened  for  this  purpose.  They  will  be 
located  in  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago 
and  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Prior  to  this 
mission,  the  only  other  Canadian  recruit- 
ment centre  in  Latin  America  was  in 
Mexico,  which  opened  last  April. 

The  other  primary  incentive  for  the 
education  sector  is  the  thrill  of  developing 
more  partnerships  with  Canadian  busi- 
nesses in  the  process,  she  says. 

•  please  see  Jaunts,  page  3 

Tobacco 
ties  haunt 
UofT 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  side  effects  of  the  University  of 
Toronto '  s  addicti  ve  era  vi  ngs  for  tobacco 
giant  Imasco  have  re-surfaced  after 
lying  dormant. 

With  Canada"  s  largest  tobacco  manu- 
facturer Imperial  Tobacco  pushing  its 
way  into  the  public  consciousness  in 
December,  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard'sdirectorshipal  Imasco,  which 
owns  the  cigarette  company,  is  but  one 
of  the  sources  of  discontent. 

The  three  top  Imasco  executives  in 
key  fundraising  roles  for  the  universi- 
ty's new  campaign  just  add  to  the  con- 
cern about  the  growing  influx  of  dona- 
tions from  the  tobacco  giant. 

"Some  of  us  call  the  University  of 
Toronto  the  University  of  Tobacco," 
said  Heather'Seline,  policy  analysis  for 
the  Ottawa-based  Non-Smokers'  Rights 
Association. 

Matters  heated  up  before  the  new 
yearwhen  Imperial  Tobacco  announced 
it  would  withdraw  sponsorship  support 
for  cultural  and  sporting  events  by  next 
October.  The  company,  which  makes 
up66  percent  of  the  Canadian  tobacco 
market,  was  responding  to  a  bill  passed 
last  April  which  severely  limits  tobacco 
companies  from  marketing  their  brand- 
name  products  through  sponsorship 
events. 

During  this  recent  warof  words,  the 
ministerof  health  Allan  Rockchastized 
Imperial  Tobacco,  the  largest  sponsor 
of  such  events,  for  "blackmailing"  the 
government  into  overhauling  the  anti- 
tobacco  legislation.  Bill  C-7 1 . 

With  this  battle  over  the  freedom  to 
advertise  a  proven-lethal  product  in  the 
public  domain,  U  of  T's  close  relation- 
ship to  an  industry  responsible  for  the 
death  of  over  40,000  Canadians  annu- 
ally has  come  under  close  public  scru- 
tiny. 

RobertCunningham,  agraduale  from 
U  of  T's  faculty  of  law  and  author  of 
Smoke  and  Minors:  The  Canadian 
Tobacco  War,  starts  at  the  helm — 
Prichard's  directorship. 

"I  cannot  understand  w  hy  he'd  asso- 
ciate himself  with  merchants  of  death," 
said  Cunningham,  senior  policy  advisor 
with  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  "His 
association  with  a  tobacco  corporation 
undermines  his  reputation  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  university." 

Prichard  has  been  a  di  rector  of  1  masco 
since  1993  and  receives  an  annual  re- 
tainer of  $43,787.50. 

•  please  see  U  of  T,  page  2 
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BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff  

One  of  Canada's  leading  trust 
companies  might  bedisappointed 

"  to  learn  that  many  students  shop- 
ping for  a  post-graduate  career 
don't  sharetheirentrepreneurial 
exuberance. 

Thecompany,  RBCDottiinion 
Securities,  is  anxiously  waiting 
for  applicants  for  its  brand-new 
young  entrepreneurial  start-up 
award.  The  winner  of  the  start- 
up sweepstakes  must  be  1 8  to  29 
years  old  and  submit  the  most 
innovative,  creative  and  finan- 
cially viablebusiness  plan  in  the 

,  eyes  of  the  Royal  Bank's  arm 
chairfirm. 

The  winner  takes  home  aprize 
valued  at  $25,000  to  start  up  a 
company.  This  includes  a  com- 
puter, customized  business  cards 
and  publicity  material.  In  addition 
to  scoring  a  resource  bonanza, 
,  the  burgeoning  profiteer  gets  a 
personal  mentor  in  financial  plan- 
ning— the  company's  vice-presi- 
dent Irene  So. 

Irene  So  says  she' s  compelled 

>  to  spearhead  such  an  initiative 
because  of  the  high  youth  unem- 
ploymentrale.  She  adds  that  jobs 
are  so  rare  today  that  university 
graduates  are  going  to  have  to 
either  go  into  business  for  them- 


selves or  study  in  a  field  that's 
internationally  competitive. 

'Tbeyneed  awhite  light,  some- 
one to  hold  their  hand,  some  en- 
couragement," she  said. 

"When  I  graduated  [from  U  of 
T)  we  had  alot  of  job  prospects.  In 
the  early  eighties  we  were  told  our 
salary  would  increase  a  percent- 
age in  apercentage  period  of  ti  me," 
she  added,  contrasting  the  eco- 
nomicclimateof  her  graduate  years 
with  the  one  now  marked  by  the 
continued  unemployment  rate. 

"Why  keep  looking  for  a  job 
when  you  can  create  ajob  of  your 
own." 

But  the  tempting  value  of  So '  s 
endeavourdid  not  appear  to  excite 
the  careerist  appetites  of  students 


gazing  hungrily  at  job  postings 
inside  U  of  T's  career  centre 
yesterday. 

"No,  I  doubt  it.  Not  right  now," 
replied  a  fourth  year  engineering 
student  when  asked  if  she  might 
be  interested  in  taking  the  big 
plunge  after  graduating.  Like 
many  of  the  students  here,  she  is 
swiftly  going  about  her  business, 
jotting  corporate  help  wanted 
signs  into  a  notepad. 

And  while  some  are  very  seri- 
ous looking  for  jobs  in  their  field 
of  study ,  others  ha  ven' t  even  pon- 
dered what  the  future  holds  after 
they  graduate. 

"No,  I've  never  considered 
starting  a  business  but  I'm  think- 
ingabout  finishing  my  education," 
said  a  third  year  physiology  ma- 
jor. 

Still  others  are  steadfastly  re- 
sistant to  the  idea. 

"Never,  I  hate  business,"  said 
a  bawdy  computer  engineering 
student.  "I  would  never  like  to 
start  one  either." 

So  acknowledges  that  starting 
a  business  does  not  appeal  to 
everyone.  And  she  knows  the 
one's  with  entrepreneurial  spirit 
also  wear  a  special  chutzpah. 

"Not  everybody  can  be  an  en- 
trepreneur," she  said.  "Only  cer- 
tain people  who  have  a  certain 
kind  of  nerve  can  achieve  it." 


Health  service  for  queers  laclcing 


•continued  from  front  page 

."It  mirrors  our  report,"  Mule 
added,  referring  to  the  typical  re- 
quest among  health  care  practi- 
tioners to  ask  gay  men  to  take  an 
HIV  test  without  checking  into 
theirsexual  history. 

"And  then  there's  over-pre- 
suming when  a  person  chose  not 
to  come  out.  It's  the 
heterosexism,"  citing  the  birth 


control  example.  "It  seems  to  be 
one  or  the  other." 

According  to  the  student  serv- 
ices mission  statement,  "each  stu- 
dent service  is  committed  to  ac- 
commodating the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents and  segregation  of  student 
popu  1  ations  by  particul  ar  need  i  s  to 
be  avoided." 

This  is  precisely  the  problem, 
say  queer  students  about  the  re- 


fusal to  acknowledge  that  queer 
students  have  different  medical 
needs  than  heterosexual  students, 
just  like  women's  medical  needs 
are  different  from  men. 

"In  terms  of  medical  needs, 
queer  students  do  have  somewhat 
different  needs,"  said  Scott  Brown, 
a  Ph.D  psychology  student  at  U  of 
T,  echoing  the  position  of  all  queer 
students  who  have  come  forward. 


continued  from  front  page 

Last  year,  he  also  received  700 
common  shares  worth  over 
$18,000  as  part  of  the  director's 
package.  An  additional  $  1 ,000  is 
provided  per  board  meeting  and 
$2,000  per  committee  meeting. 

The  medical  faculty's  1993  let- 
ter writing  campaign  to  pressure 
Prichard  to  resign  from  the  I  masco 
board  failed. 

MaryJane  Ashley,  professor  of 
public  health  sciences  at  U  of  T, 
say  s  this  relationship  works  against 
the  goals  of  the  university's  own 
faculty  of  medicine.  "Everything 
must  be  done  to  deligitimize  this 
product  as  a  regular  consumer 
product,"  she  added. 

But  donations  to  the  university 
from  the  cigarette  industry  fur- 
ther undermine  this  goal,  says 
JoannaCohen,  a  collaborating  in- 
vestigator at  the  Ontario  Tobacco 
Research  Unit. The unitisapart- 
ner  with  the  U  of  T-affiliated 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
and  the  Centre  for  Health  Pro- 
motion. 

"That's  how  they  buy  respect- 
ability because  they  can't  do  it 
any  other  way,"  said  Cohen. 

Last  year,  Imasco  gave  U  of 
T's  faculty  of  law  the  first  $50,000 
of  a  $150,000  donation.  It  also 
finished  paying  off  the  $350,000 
donation  pledged  during  U  of  T's 
previous  fundraising  campaign. 

Only  McGill  and  Universile 
Laval  in  Quebec  enjoyed  larger 
donations  from  the  "Montreal- 
based  company.  Other  universi- 
ties received  gifts  as  low  as  $500 
for  a  total  of  over  $  1 .2  million  to 
educational  initiatives. 

"I'm  sure  (Prichard)  is  trying 
to  use  them  as  well.  It's  a  two 
way  street.  But  morally  it's  incor- 
rect," added  Cohen. 

Imasco  alsodonated  $225,500 
to  the  U  of  T's  fully  affiliated 
hospitals,  up  from  $  1 9 1 ,000  the 
year  prior.  It  has  also  pledged  to 
pay  an  additional  $390,000. 

Peter  McBride,  however,  dis- 
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misses  the  charge  of  a  pay-off. 

"This  notion  of  tainted  money 
is  false,"  lie  said.  "Different  peo- 
ple would  view  it  differently," 
adding  that  Prichard  was  invited 
onto  the  board  because  of  his 
ability. 

"I  don't  think  you  go  looking 
for  affiliation,"  said  McBride.  . 
"The  primary  concern  is  to  be  a 
well  managed  and  most  profitable 
company." 

This  merger  of  the  two  worlds 
became  even  tighter  thi  s  past  year 
when  Prichard  brought  three  of 
his  fellow  Imasco  board  mem- 
bers into  the  U  of  T  fold. 

Brian  Levitt  and  David  Bloom 
are  two  of  the  33  who  sit  on  The 
Campaign  cabinet  for  the  facul- 
ties of  law  and  pharmacy  respec- 
tively. Levitt  is  the  president  and 
chiefcxecutiveofficerof  Imasco 
and  Bloom  is  the  CEO  of  Shop- 
pers Drug  Mart,  also  owned  by 
Imasco. 

And  Murray  Koffler,  the 
honourary  chairman  of  Shoppers 
and  director  of  Imasco  between 
1 978  and  1 993,  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  The  Cam- 
paign. 

U  of  T's  relationship  with 
Imasco,  however,  traces  back  to 
when  the  Kof  tier  Centre  was  par- 
tially  funded  and  named  after  the 
founder  of  Shopper's  Drug  Mart. 
The  KoftlerCentre  for  Pharmacy 
Management  was  then  estab- 
lished in  1990  after  Koffler  do- 
nated a  portion  of  $4.6  million 
costofthe  building. 

In  1995,  he  and  his  wife 
Marvel le  donated  860-acres  of 
land  worth  nearly  $  1 6  million. 

And  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  a 
U  of  T  teaching  hospital,  the  am- 
bulatory centre,  breast  centre  and 
chair  for  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute  have  also  been 
renamed  in  recognition  of  gifts 
from  the  Kofflers. 

But  Health  Canada's  most  re- 
cent estimates  of  1 993  show  that 
the  societal  costs  attributable  to 
smoking  was  approximately  $1 1 
billion,  of  which  $3  billion  was 
spent  on  direct  health  care  costs. 

Prichard  has  reconciled  this 
question — he  sits  on  the  Imasco 
board  as  a  private  citizen.  But  as 
the  university  president,  he  will  not 


take  a  stand  on  contentious  issues 
like  the  debate  on  Bill  C-7 1. 

"As  president,  1  don't  take  po- 
sitions of  matters  of  public  con- 
troversy," said  Prichard. 

"I  take  public  standsof  policies 
that  directly  affect  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  I  have  resisted  on 
all  others."  He  adds  that  he  fulfils 
his  personal  commitment  to  the 
company,  which  is  currently  chal- 
lenging the  legislation  in  the  courts. 

"I  accept  fiduciary  obligation  as 
a  di  rector  of  I  masco  on  behal  f  of 
the  shareholders,"  Prichard  said. 

Selinc  isn't  surprised  by  this 
reaction.  "It  buys  a  lot  of  credibil- 
ity and  a  lot  of  silence  on  behalf  of 
the  university,"  adding  that  sitting 
on  the  board  is  a  de  facto  public 
stand. 

It  is  this  notion  of  aquid  pro  quo 
which  makes  Ashley  uncomfort- 
able with  the  money  flowing  into  U 
of  T.  "It  would  be  quite  appropri- 
ate for  health  institutions  not  be 
accept  money  from  these  lethal 
companies." 

The  controversial  American 
findings  before  a  congressional 
committee  in  December  speak  to 
this  discomfort.  The  committee 
released  thousands  of  pages  of 
subpoenaed  documents  which 
cited  a  Minnesota  judge  hearing  a 
huge  tobacco  case.  The  findings 
showed  that  the  tobacco  industry 
engaged  in  a  "conspiracy  of  si- 
lence and  suppression  of  scien- 
tific research." 

The  documents  show,  among 
other  things,  that  tobacco  compa- 
nies in  the  US  financed  the  work 
of  several  university  scientists 
who  published  research  and  of- 
fered testimony  that  minimized 
the  dangers  of  smoking. 

Cunningham  isn't  surprised  by 
this  recent  revelation. 

"They  have  denied  the  truth 
about  health  consequences.  They 
have  concealed  medical  research. 
They  have  lied  to  the  public  and  to 
pariiamentarians.  And  they  have 
continued  to  engage  in  the  great- 
est common  deception  this  cen- 
tury has  known." 

Bui  Prichard  is  proud  of 
Imasco' s  giving  record.  "These 
contributions  make  a  difference 
in  advancing  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity." 


1990s  TOBACCO  TIDBITS 

tobacco-industry  support. 


■  In  1991,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore  followed 
Harvard  University's  lead  and 
divested  their  funds  from  tobacco 
companies.  'The  consequences 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  medical  mission. 
The  trustees  fund  it  incompatible 
with  our  mission,"  said  Denis 
O'Shea,  spokesperson  for  Johns 
Hopkins. 

■  In  the  same  year,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  Governing 
Council  rejected  a  proposal  to 
divest  their  funds  from  tobacco 
companies,  a  move  supported  by 
president  Robert  Prichard.  "1 
believe  the  pattern  is  opposite," 
he  said  aboutthe  isolated  Harvard 
and  Johns  Hopkins. 

■  In  1993,  Prichard  joins  the 
1  masco  board ,  o  wner  of  I  mperial 
Tobacco,  Canada's  largest  ciga- 
rette manufacturer  despite  a 
massive  letter  writing  campaign. 
Ties  with  the  tobacco  giant  in- 
crease. 

■  In  1994,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral, Brigham  and  Women's  hos- 
pitals located  in  Boston  ban  to- 
bacco-industry support. 

■  In  1995,  the  University  of  To- 
ronto's fully-affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  accept  $19 1 ,000  from 
Imasco.  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer 
Center  in  Houston,  Texan  ban 


■  In  1996,  Hong  Kong  Univer- 
sity turns  down  a  substantial 
donation  from  a  tobacco  com- 
pany. 

■  In  1997,  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies in  Canada  and  the  US  take 
a  beating.  The  British  Columbia 
government  pass  an  unprec- 
edented anti-tobacco  legislation 
making  it  easier  for  the  govern- 
ment and  individuals  to  sue  the 
companies  for  health  damages 
caused  by  tobacco  use.  In  her 
brief,  the  provincial  minister  of 
health  estimated  that  20  young 
people  take  up  smoking  every 
day,  who  spend  a  lifetime  aver- 
age of  $100,000  on  the  habit. 
And  in  the  US,  cigarette  makers 
agreed  to  pay  $368.5  billion  (US) 
to  the  federal  government  for 
health-related  costs  in  a  land- 
mark settlement. 

■  In  the  New  Year,  U  of  T 
professorof  medical  biophysics 
Robert  Phillips  criticizes  Pri- 
chard's  affiliation  with  Ima.sco. 
•To  have  our  president  under- 
mine the  research  of  the  health 
care  community  of  his  own  uni- 
versity is  unconscionable,"  he 
said.  'The  issue  is  not  about  to- 
bacco being  dangerous.  The 
question  is  way  in  this  day  and 
age,  would  we  support  a  com- 
pany like  this?" 
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spared  for  now 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 

Varsity  Staff 

Heeding  off  yesterday's  eviction 
notice  and  today '  s  potential  wreck- 
ing crews,  a  group  of  iiomeless 
youth  have  won  a  temporary  re- 
prieve. 

But  the  last  minute  help  didn't 
come  from  the  government  nor 
the  police,  but  a  charitable  organi- 
zation. 

Up  until  this  weekend,  the 
group  20  young  people  known  as 
the  Rooster  Squatters  were  liv- 
ing in  the  abandoned  Canada 
MaltingCo.  silos  on  Lake  Shore 
Blvd.  just  east  of  Parliament 
Street.  But  with  the  land  sched- 
uled to  be  sold  at  an  auction 
yesterday,  one  day  before  police 
crews  were  due  to  roll  in  and 
evict  them,  the  Canadian  Foun- 
dation for  World  Development 
stepped  in  and  donated  two  trail- 
ers to  provide  shelter. 

This  move  comes  after  city 
counci  1  lor  Jack  Lay  ton ,  appoi  n  ted 
recently  as  the  head  of  the  city's 
homeless  strategy  committee, 
couldn '  t  con  vi  nee  the  government 
to  open  up  vacant  ci  ty-o  wnedprop- 
erties  to  them  until  permanent  hous- 
ing was  found. 

The  trailers  are  parked  in  an 
empty  lot  right  beside  the  aban- 
doned factory,  which  thecity  plans 
on  selling  to  recover  more  than  $2 
million  in  back  taxes. 


"The  city  felt  that  it  was  easier 
to  roll  in  these  trailers  and  allow 
these  people  to  stay  on  the  lot 
beside  the  factory,  than  try  to  evict 
them  and  have  to  put  up  with  the 
fight,"  said  SueCollis,  metro  coor- 
dinator for  the  Ontario  Coalition 
Against  Poverty. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
major  victory  for  homeless  people, 
but  the  fight  is  far  from  over,"  she 
added,  alluding  to  the  unresolved 
issues  of  squatters  rights  and  sky- 
rocketing homeless  rates  in  such  a 
wealthy  city. 

Although  the  youth  won't  be 
evicted  today,  Sgt.  Robert  States 
of  the  community  response  team 
for  the  says  people  in  need  of 
shelter  can'tjust  settle  anywhere, 
even  if  it's  been  abandoned  for 
years. 

"The  squatters  are  unlawfully 
there.  They  are  impeding  the  proc- 
ess of  modernization.  Squatters 
rights  just  don't  exist  in  the  '90's," 
said  States. 

"It's  like  your  garage.  Let' s  say 
you  don't  use  your  garage,  and 
years  go  by  without  you  using  it. 
Then  someday  you  open  your  ga- 
rage and  find  some  homeless  peo- 
ple living  in  it.  What  do  you  do?  It' s 
still  your  garage,  and  you  are  enti- 
tled to  use  it,  the  homeless  people 
have  no  right  to  be  there,"  States 
continued. 

But  Collis  says  it  is  a  right  for 
every  person  to  adequate  housing. 


In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
67  per  cent  increase  in  number  of 
homeless  people  seeking  shelter 
at  Metro  hostels. 

States  says  the  police  are  just 
doingtheirjob. 

"If  it  comes  down  to  it,  we 
could  work  against  the  city,  as 
we  will  prevent  any  wrecking 
crews  from  tearing  down  the 
building  until  myself  and  a  few 
other  officers  can  do  a  complete 
sweep  of  the  area  insuring  there 
is  nobody  inside.  The  last  we 
need  is  to  have  somebody  sleep- 
ing in  the  basement  while  a  ton  of 
rubble  comes  pouring  down  on 
top  of  them." 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Ontario 
Coalition  Against  Poverty  crashed 
the  first  Megacity  council  meeting 
to  try  to  get  the  new  mayor  to 
acknowledge  the  plight  of  squat- 
ters and  the  homeless. 

"We  got  about  30  seconds  in 
before  they  cut  the  sound  off  and 
then  barred  us  from  city  hall,"  said 
Collis. 

The  homeless  question  became 
a  sore  point  during  Mel  Lastman' s 
Megacity  mayoral  race,  during 
which  he  declared  that  there 
weren't  any  homeless  in  his  city. 
The  day  after,  a  homeless  woman 
was  found  dead  in  North  York. 

Since  his  election,  Lastman  has 
announced  the  creation  of  a  task 
force  to  deal  with  the  homeless 
problem. 


Jaunts  to  Asia  more  popular 


•continued  from  front  page 

Business  brawn 

But  as  higher-education  officials 
are  swept  into  the  free-trade  frenzy, 
some  argue  they  are  joining  a  busi- 
ness-heavy team  that  has  paid  lit- 
tle heed  to  the  societal  threats  of 
this  game. 

Ricardo  Grinspun,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Research  on  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  Studies 
at  York  University,  says  serious 
oversights  must  be  addressed. 

Hesays  universities  should  look 
at  the  types  of  collaborations  they 
are  carving,  as  well  as  the  ethics  of 
those  around  them. 

"One  thing  is  very  worrisome. 
A  lot  of  these  contacts  are  being 
started  around  business-university 
linkages.  To  what  extent  are  these 
university  links  established  around 
a  business  agenda  and  to  what 
extent  are  they  established  around 
academic  priorities?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

On  Tuesday  in  Mexico  City, 
Canadian  businesses  and  educa- 
tional institutions  signed  91  new 
business  deals  worth  $229.9  mil- 
lion. This  marked  the  largest 
numberof  deals  signed  at  one  time 
on  a  team  mission. 

"There  is  a  clear  trade-business 
agenda  here.  Unfortunately,  this 


arrangement  has  not  been  shaped 
up  taking  into  account  the  societal 
implications  of  these  connections 
in  terms  of  how  they  will  impact 
Canada  and  Latin  America,"  said 
Grinspun. 

But  McBride  says  universities, 
for  thei  r  part,  wi  1 1  encourage  Lati  n 
American  countries  to  address 
some  of  these  social  issues  through 
collaborative  courses. 

"From  the  uni  versity '  s  perspec- 
tive, academic  cooperation  allows 
you  to  work  with  these  countries 
around  areas  of  concern,  likeenvi- 
ronmental  and  human  rights  is- 
sues," she  said.  "It  is  through  shar- 
ing expertise  that  we  can  make 
improvements." 

Ideal  incentives 

Dexter  Bishop,  a  spokesperson 
from  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  and  international  trade,  says 
Latin  America  was  chosen  for  the 
mission  because  its  market  is  do- 
ing quite  well  and  the  Canadian 
government  decided  to  try  their 
luck. 

"We  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
our  connections  with  Latin 
America  on  our  own  terms,"  he 
said.  "We  believe  we  have  certain 
advantages  in  Latin  America  which 
we  don't  intend  to  share  with  the 
United  States  and  of  which  they 


would  be  quite  envious,"  he  said. 

The  Team  Canada  mission 
comes  as  a  pre-cursor  to  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
cas (excluding  Cuba)  scheduled  to 
be  signed  in  April. 

However,  several  key  universi- 
ties decided  not  to  take  part  this 
year.  These  include  York  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Victoria, 
Concordia  University,  Dalhousie 
University,  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Of  those  contacted,  several  sug- 
gested that  scheduling  problems 
prevented  them  from  attending — 
particularly  because  the  govern- 
ment did  not  provide  adequate 
noticeof  the  trip's  timing. 

A  few  also  candidly  admitted 
their  interests  in  foreign  student 
recruitment  is  centred  in  Asia, 
while  others  delivered  a  rather 
interesting  version  of  the  two. 

"It  was  just  a  matter  of  timing," 
said  a  public  relations  officer  at 
UBC.  "We  have  participated  in 
past  Team  Asia,  I  mean  Team 
Canada  trips  before." 

University  of  Toronto  president 
Robert  Prichard  said  the  chair  of 
the  AUCC  will  report  on  progress 
made  on  the  trip — since  U  of  T 
could  not  spare  an  official  for  the 
two-week  span. 


Warrior  sports  shirts 
surrendered 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 

Bringing  U  of  T  500  years  up  to 
par,  Erindale is  finally  chuckingits 
warrior  sports  shirts. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  ath- 
letics department  to  find  a  new 
name  and  logo  for  its  sports  teams 
has  highlighted  for  the  U  of  T 
campus  the  misrepresentation  of 
aboriginal  peoples  in  the  sports 
world. 

'These  logos  keep  perpetuating 
a  stereotype  of  aboriginal  people 
as  savages,"  said  Chief  Carolyn 
Kingof  theMississaugas  first  na- 
tion. King  also  added  she  was 
thrilled  about  the  pending  change. 
The  M  ississaugas  were  the  origi  nal 
inhabitants  of  the  land  on  which  the 
campus  was  later  built.  Centuries 
later,  Erindale  expropriated  oneof 
the  Mississaugas'  important  fig- 
ures to  name  their  sports  teams. 

The  same  logo  is  still  used  by 
the  Chicago  Blackhawks  of  the 
National  Hockey  League. 

Peter  Baxter,  the  athletics  di- 
rector at  Erindale,  says  the  yet  to 
bechosen  logo  is  being  designed  in 
consultation  with  members  of  the 
Mississaugas  first  nation.  "If  we' re 
going  to  have  an  image  that  hon- 
ours the  Mississaugas,  then  we 
are  going  to  do  so  appropriately." 

Although  a  vital  step  forward, 
Roland  Pangowish,  the  lands  right 
director  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  says  there  are  remaining 
misrepresentations  in  sports  today 
which  wrongly  associate  Aborigi- 
nal peoples  with  war,  primitive- 
ness  and  savagery. 

"We  have  some  things  that  are 
very  sacred  to  our  people  and  we 
hate  to  see  those  denigrated,"  said 
Pangowish. 

But  Major  League  Baseball, 
which  has  received  flack  for  team 
names  and  logos  like  the  Cleve- 
land Indians'  caricature  and  At- 
lanta Braves'  Tomahawk  chop, 
refuses  to  give  in  to  demands. 

"We  don't  have  a  teepee  in  our 
outfield,"  said  Bob  DiBiasio,  spokes- 
person forthe  Cleveland  Indians  in 
response  to  complaints  from  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

"We  just  have  them  try  to  un- 
derstand the  historical  signifi- 
cance," he  added.  The  name  origi- 
nated in  1915  when  the  team 
boasted  professional  baseball's 
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Movie  Listings  ■  Friday,  Jan.  16  -Tliursday  Jan.  22 

16  7  00   She's  So  Lovely  (AA) 
9  00   Fast,  Cheap  &  Out  Of 

Control  (PG) 
11:30  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show  (AA) 

7:00  Bean(PG) 
9:00  L.  A.  Confidential  (AA) 
,  1 1 :45  Priscllla  Queen  01  The 
Desert  (AA) 

2:00  Bean(PG) 
"■^^-^  4:00  4  7:00 

The  Knowledge  Of  Healing 
(PG) 

9:00   One  Night  Stand  (AA) 

'  7:00  Prisoner  Of  The  Mountains 
(AA) 

9:00  The  Knowledge  Of  Healing 
(PG) 


7:00  Careergiris  (AA) 

9:00  The  Knowledge  Of  Healing 
(PG) 

7:00  Theives  (R) 

~.  9:20  Gummo(R) 
Tljur.22 

7  00  A  Chef  In  Love  (PG) 

9:00  Kissed  (R) 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 


THE 

BLOOR  CINEMIA 


first  Native  American  player. 

'The  problem  nowadays  is  that 
people  can  interpret  things  in  so 
many  ways.  It's  not  meant  as  a 
slight  to  these  people,  it's  meant  to 
honour  them,"  echoed  Patrick 
Courtney,  spokesperson 
for  Major  League 
Baseball. 

But  recent 
changes  at  Cana- 
dian universities 
say  otherwise.  In 
1991,  McGill's 
Redmen  teams 
scrapped  a  log 
which  depicted  a 
head-dressed  Native  per 
son  and  replaced  it  with  a  bird. 

And  this  year,  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  got  rid  of  the  Redmen 
name  despite  di  ssent  from  its  male 
cadets,  says  athletics  director 
Joane  Thibeault.  She  says  the 
change  to  the  Palladins  is  more 
representative  of  all  the  students, 
in  particular  women  and  French- 
speaking  ones. 

"There  was  lots  of  pressure 
from  the  men  to  keep  the  name," 


Thibeault  said  about  the  name 
which  originated  back  to  cadets' 
red  coats  in  1886. 

Memorial  University  in  New- 
foundland also  recently  replaced 
its  Beolhuck  name  with  the 
Seahawks. 

"Callingateamthe 
Redskins  [Washington 
DCs  NFL  fran- 
chise] is  racially  de- 
rogatory, and  no 
less  sothan  calling 
a  team  the  Niggers 
or  the  Kikes,"  said 
Ward  Churchill.  He  is 
the  author  of  Indians  Are 
Us,  a  book  on  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  native  people  in  sports, 
film  and  literature. 

"Once  the  people  that  are  ques- 
tionably portrayed  say  one  of  these 
logos  is  derogatory,  that  it  hurts, 
then  there's  no  question  that  it 
hurts,"  he  said. 

Churchill  pointed  to  encourag- 
ing signs  of  change — some  Ameri- 
can newspapers'  refusal  to  print 
the  nicknames  and  logos  of  of- 
fending teams. 


Welcome  back  from  your  Favourite  Bar 

Mon.  1  /2  price  Nachos 
Wed.  &  Sun.  15C  Wings 

Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 


A  call 

for;D 

dancers 


The  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health  and 
Hart  House 
are  presenting  the  annual 
U  of  T  Festival  of  Dance 
on  March  20  &  21. 

Registration  forms  to  perform 
are  available  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Main  Office  and  Hart 
House  Theatre  Box  Office. 

Please  register  before 
Febrviary  12. 

For  more  information  contact 
Jill  Cressy  946-3500  or 
email:  jill.cressy@dar.utoronto.ca 
or  call  Paul  Templin  978-9986. 


AC.tive@Uofr 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "The  squatters  are  unlawfully  there.  They  are  impeding  the  process 
of  modernization.  Squatters  rights  just  don't  exist  in  the  '90s."  Sgt.  Robert  States  with  a 
humanitarian  message  And  they  wonder  why  cops  are  so  unpopular. 

Universities  blind  followers  on 
'Team  Canada' 


It'  you  set  aside  the  distracting  tackiness  of  the 
name,  'Team  Canada'  is  a  respectably  slick  Lib- 
eral marketing  tool ,  Here  is  a  way  to  promote  links 
between  Canadian  universities  and  businesses  at 
home  (not  like  they  need  much  encouragement) 
while  fuelling  a  free  trade  agenda  abroad  (in  this 
case,  Latin  America). 

For  those  out  there  without  the  time  or  desire  to 
read  the  daily  update  in  ihe  Globe  and  Mail's 
Report  on  Business  section.  Team  Canada  is  an 
annual  two-week  trade  mission.  Federal  govern- 
ment officials,  loads  of  business-types  and  quite  a 
few  university  head  honchos  set  out  to  market 
Canada  and  their  own  individual  wares.  In  the  past, 
thesejaunts  have  focused  on  Asia,  but  this  year  the 
team  istackling  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Mexico. 

It  would  be  fun  and  idealistic  to  say  the  Liberals 
took  one  look  at  the  underdeveloped  nations  in  the 
Americas  and  said — our  people  could  learn  from 
these  cultures  while  Canada  could  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  human  rights,  particulady  in 
labour  standards  and  environmental  regulations. 
But  let's  be  real,  we  are  talking  about  a  business 
agenda  here.  The  Latin  American  market  is  look- 
ing attractive  lately.  Not  only  is  the  team  hitting  all 
four  power  spots  in  the  Amencas — it  is  hitting 
them  just  as  a  free  trade  agreement  with  the 
Amencas  (excluding  Cuba)  is  scheduled  to  come 
togetherin  ApnI. 

Of  course,  foreign  trade  is  a  good  thing.  Just  as 
long  as  Canadian  social  standards  also  become 
intrinsic  to  these  new  arrangements.  But  Team 
Canadais  failing  to  address  the  social  implications 
of  their  mission.  Neither  the  federal  government, 


nor  business,  nor  the  post-secondary  sector  is 
pressuring  these  countries  to  address  human  rights. 
Instead,  they  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea.  The  feds 
.set  aside  money  for  NGOs  (which  don't  have  the 
power  to  impact  the  economy  and  living  standards 
like  a  trade  deal  does)  or  they  mention  their  kindred 
feelings  towards  human  rights  when  lunching  with 
a  Latin  American  leader.  Not  very  high  pressure. 

Forget  about  business,  it's  not  in  their  interest. 

But  what  about  universities?  Strangely  enough, 
they  do  not  seem  to  feel  compelled  to  address  the 
larger  context  of  this  mission.  It  is  essential  for 
Team  Canada  to  address  human  rights  precisely 
because  it  is  laying  the  ground  work  for  a  free  trade 
agreement  in  the  Americas.  Canadian  universities, 
by  tagging  along  and  backing  business,  arecomplicit 
in  this  arrangement.  Turning  a  blind  eye  to  abuses 
in  Latin  America  does  not  speak  highly  of  the  social 
conscience  expected  of  higher  education. 

And  by  setting  aside  the  human  rights  topic, 
universities  run  the  risk  of  aiding  business  in  under- 
mining the  quality  of  life  in  Canada  for  their  gradu- 
ates. Simply  put,  if  acompany  in  Ontario  can  claim 
wages  and  environmental  standards  are  lower  in 
Argentina  and  threaten  to  leave  if  the  province 
does  not  lower  its  standards,  what  is  stopping  that 
from  being  a  compelling  argument?  Nothing.  Un- 
less Canadian  standards  are  entrenched  in  our 
trade  dealings  with  Latin  America.  Starting  with 
Team  Canada. 

One  would  hope  Canadian  universities  would 
have  the  foresight  to  really  take  on  this  issue,  other 
than  offering  a  few  token  collaborative  programs 
on  human  rights. 


Cold  days  in  hell 


So  you're  back  in  school.  Those  trips  to  the  gym 
you  promised  yourself  two  weeks  ago  have  turned 
into  trips  to  McDonald's.  And  of  course,  it' s/e«//)' 
cold  outside.  Happy  New  Year! 

Ah  yes,  it's  January,  that  time  of  year  when  your 
holiday  hangovers  have  finally  worn  off  and  even 
the  most  well-adjusted  individuals  wonder  if  life  is 
really  worth  living.  Oh  sure,  you  could  say  spring  is 
right  around  the  corner,  but  there's  still  at  least 
eight  more  weeksof  avoiding  tractor-trailers  plowing 
through  puddles  while  you're  walking  down  the 
street.  Until  this  university  invests  in  some  under- 
ground tunnel  action  (or  at  least  a  subway  that  runs 
down  St.  George  from  Bloorto  College),  spare  us 
the  optimism,  okay? 

Really,  what  is  there  to  be  happy  about?  A  new 
year?  As  if  your  life  is  going  to  change.  Let's  face 
it:  January  is  the  most  useless  month  of  the  year, 
even  more  useless  than  February.  At  least  in 
February  you  can  look  forward  to  the  first  day  of 
spring  in  March,  but  in  January,  all  you  have  to  look 
forward  to  is  February,  which  is  just  as  cold  and 
miserable  a  month  as  January.  So  what  have  you 
got?Thirty  one  days  of  chapped  lips,  frost-bite  and 


life-threatening  walks  to  lectures  at  Northrop  Frye. 
Um,  where  is  El  Nino?  And  whatever  happened  to 
the  greenhouse  effect?  We  must  al  I  s  wi  tch  to  spray 
deodorants  and  keep  pounding  away  at  that  ozone 
layer! 

When  your  chief  source  of  entertainment  is 
cracking  frozen  puddles  while  waiting  for  the  street 
car,  it  is  time  to  take  action.  Yes,  from  this  point  on, 
the  Varsity  declares  January  "Be  A  Schmuck 
Month";  instead  of  wallowing  in  your  misery, em- 
brace it.  We're  all  filled  with  complete  contempt 
for  everyone  and  everything — let's  have  some  fun 
with  it!  Start  by  calling  all  the  people  you  love  and 
tel I  them  to  go  to  hell ;  y ou '  1 1  be  amazed  at  how  good 
y  ou '  1 1  feel .  And  don '  t  worry  about  pi  ssi  ng  them  o  ff 
because,  this  being  January,  chances  are  they'll 
already  be  pissed  off  and  will  tell  you  to  go  to  hell 
too.  This  technique  also  works  with  total  strangers 
and  casual  acquaintances 

Once  you  get  all  this  rage  out  of  your  system 
(ideally,  by  Jan.  31),  you'll  be  ready  to  greet  the 
spring  with  a  smile.  After  all,  what's  there  to  be 
angry  about  when  essays,  exams  and  pouring  rain 
are  just  a  few  weeks  away? 


(contributors:  .Aaron  Cass,  Kiislcn  Davy,  I  arnara  Diiicllc,  .Anna  I  luculak,  Dorsa  Jahhai  i  Judy 
Lung.  Kiisa  I  lui.  Dcnisc  Ing.  Kevin  l[)  (2).  Benjamin  Lord,  l^iwrenci'  Martolongo,  Scott 
Mi(ji('gor.  V'ilo  Pilicci.  Luisa  Salerno  (2),  (^abc  Sawlmcy.  Lam  Tang. 
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letters  to  the  editor" 


Social  work 

student 
challenges 
dean 

(RE:  letter,  "Don't  sell  faculty, 
profit  on  the  Varsity,"  Jan  6). 
I  wrote  that  satirical  letter  out  of 
a  genuine  concern  for  freedom 
of  debate  around  the  very  con- 
tentious issue  of  corporate  fund- 
ing and  the  spectre  it  raises  of 
corporate  control  in  education. 
Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  vigi- 
lance, analysis,  and  reporting  of 
the  Varsity,  the  question  is  one 
which  is  now  gathering  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  popular  con- 
cern. After  the  December  5  is- 
sue of  the  Varsity  was  promptly 
and  surreptitiously  removed  from 
the  faculty  ofsocial  work  lobby, 
some  concerned  students — my- 
self included — scrounged  re- 
placement copies  from  OISE  and 
Robarts  library  which  we  then 
placed  directly  in  all  students' 
mailboxes.  I,  for  one,  had  no 
doubt  that  whoever  was  respon- 
sible for  this  crude  attempt  at 
censorship  would  desist  from  a 
second  attempt  since  our  private 
delivery  ensured  a  more  certain 
circulation  of  the  lead  articlecon- 
cerning  the  McCain  corpora- 


tion'sinvolvementin  the  faculty. 
Not  so! 

The  first  issue  of  the  Varsity 
for  1 998  (Jan  6)  was  once  again 
removed  from  the  faculty  lobby. 
This  number  contained  my  letter 
and  the  overanxious  defence  of 
Maple  Leaf  Foods,  the  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  McCain  cor- 
poration, by  its  CEO,  Archie 
MacLean.  Once  again  we  are 
left  with  the  only  plausible  expla- 
nation: certain  people  wish  to 
silence  the  debate  around  corpo- 
rate funding  of  social  work  edu- 
cation in  the  faculty.  1  need  not 
wax  on  the  broader  implications 
for  this  university,  and  Canadian 
post-secondary  education  as  a 
whole,  in  this  current  climate  of 
corporate  totalitarianism. 

While  I  do  not  accuse  Dean 
Shera  of  direct  involvement  in 
these  acts,  I  do  indict  him  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which 
this  unconscionable  behaviour  is 
deemed  justifiable.  I  was  present 
at  a  debate  between  Dean  Shera 
and  professor  Allan  Irving  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1997  on  the  issue  of 
corporate  funding.  Dean  Shera 
said  (and  I  paraphrase  here)  that 
while  he  did  not  object  to  con- 
structive debate  on  the  issue,  he 
did  object  when  it  became  de- 
structive. In  other  words,  if  you 
can't  say  something  nice,  don't 
say  anything  at  all  for  fear  of 


^^i^nc/a^j  <S/cmtu:vi^i/  20. 


suffering  some  unspeakable 
sanction  by  our  corporate  mas- 
ters. In  general.  Dean  Shera  did 
not  tare  so  well  in  making  the 
pro-corporate  arguments.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  the  embar- 
rassing little  problem  that  he  had 
authorized  a  recordingof  the  de- 
bate. Consequently,  he  forbade 
removal  of  the  recording  from 
the  faculty's  audiovisual  centre. 
Now,  I  realize  that  thedean,  who 
was  hired  under  the  mandate  of 
raising  corporate  money,  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  retribu- 
tion from  Prichard  and  corporate 
interests  for  any  mishandling  of 
this  political  hot  potato.  And  since 
corporate  funding  is  at  the  heart 
of  thedean's  role  in  the  faculty, 
he  has  much  at  stake.  I  feel  for 
him.  But  1  assume  that  he  is  a 
fundamentally  ethical  person  who 
has  inadvertently  found  himself 
in  the  hornet's  nest  of  contro- 
versy. 

Dean  Shera  may  not  have  in- 
tended that  certain  agents  inter- 
pret his  caution  around  this  terri- 
ble personal  predicament  as  per- 
mission to  suppress  information, 
but  it  seems  they  have.  In  order 
to  correct  this  misperception,  I 
challenge  the  dean  to  submit  a 
letter  to  the  Varsity  deploring 
removal  oUhe  Varsity  from  the 
faculty  ofsocial  work.  Further- 
more, I  ask  him,  for  posterity  and 
as  the  competent  educator  I 
know  hi  m  to  be,  to  take  the  moral 
high  ground  by  adding  his  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  vigor- 
ous and  unrestricted  debate  on 
the  burning  issue  of  corporate 
involvement  in  education  in  the 
faculty  of  social  work  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  large. 

TERENCE  STONE 
MSyV  student 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  wclcomo  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters tnust  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  must  be  ac- 
companied h_\  the  author's 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  will  he  w  iihheld  upon 
request. 

Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  mcite 
violence  or  hatred  against 
an  identiliable  group  will  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  w  ill  begiventonew 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Thursday,  January  15,  1998 


THE  VARSITY 


Fiscal  hangover  hits  home 


BY  NEIL  HRAB 


Sean  .Cain  (Keynes?)  may  very  well  be 
right.  (Re:  "The  Real  Reasons  behind 
Canada's  debt,"  Mon.  Jan  12  edition  of 
ibe  Varsity). 

The  source  of  our  national  malaise  might 
be  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between 
successive  federal  governments,  large 
corporations  and  a  one-note,  pro-right 
wing  media.  This  tripartite  cabal,  heclaims, 
has  lulled  Canadians  into  acquiescing  to 
the  savaging  of  our  social  programs. 

As  science  fiction,  this  is  inventive, 
exhilarating  stuff.  And  for  (as  I  know  Mr. 
Cain  to  be)  those  of  statist  and  socialistic 
views  who  are  frustrated  by  their  pro- 
longed wandering  of  the  Canadian  politi- 
cal wilderness,  it  presents  a  nice  explana- 
tion for  why  the  Left's  vision  for  our 
nation  has  been  so  decisively  rejected. 

The  rest  of  us  are  not  interested  in 
science  fiction  or  fairy  tales,  however, 
especially  when  the  future  of  our  country 
is  concerned.  We  want-  explanations, 
rooted  in  the  facts.  We  want  to  know  how 
exactly  it  is  that  our  country  came  to  owe 
a  debt  of  $610.3  billion,  much  of  it  to 


foreign  creditors.  We  want  to  know  why 
our  federal  government  hasn't  been  able 
to  balance  its  own  budget  in  28  years.  We 
want  to  know  why  federal  politicians  of  all 
parlies  have  allowed  our  fiscal  situation  to 
deteriorate  to  the  point  that  our  federal 
debt  equals  71.1  per  cent  of  our  total 
GDP. 

How  did  it  come  to  this? 
Easy. 

One  day,  back  in  the  '60s,  federal 
politicians  realized  something.  They  could 
buy  the  votes  of  their  constituents  in  ex- 
change for  support  at  election  time.  Not 
via  outright  bribery,  but  bribery  through 
promises  to  create  new  entitlement  pro- 
grams for  the  voting  public.  In  a  word,  to 
spend  lavishly. 

What  a  beauti  ful  system  to  ensure  con- 
stant re-election  for  MPs.  What  a  won- 
derful way  to  ensure  their  job  security. 
The  best  part  of  this  scam  was  that  the 
voters  were  bribed  with  their  own  money. 
Government  has  no  funds  of  its  own — it 
can  only  raise  money  from  the  population 
through  taxes.  No  one  could  lose.  The 
government  would  take  the  money  it  col- 
lected in  taxes  from  Canadians,  and  then 


recycle  it  back  to  them  in  social  programs. 

Thus,  Canadians  began  to  vote  them- 
selves new  entitlements.  An  epidemic 
swept  the  nationcalled  "Entitlemania." 
Personal  responsibility  and  saving  forthe 
future  were  out,  and  praying  for  an-all- 
too-eager  government  to  help  you  was 
in.  A  university  education  became  a  right. 
Cradle-to-grave  security  became  a  right. 
Even  cheap  gasoline  (at  the  expense  of 
the  West)  became  a  right  for  a  short  spell 
during  the '  70s.  Everyone  entered  a  make- 
believe  world  where  it  was  the  govern- 
ment that  was  providing  the  largesse  that 
made  this  social  spending  possible.  (A 
terrible  delusion  that  we  will  pay  a  heavy 
price  for.)  Responsibility  for  this  aspect 
of  our  fiscal  mess  falls  not  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  irresponsible  lower  income  Ca- 
nadians, but  squarely  on  the  heads  of  the 
Canadian  middle  class.  Middle  income 
Canadians  still,  even  to  this  day,  seem 
think  they  can  still  get  something  for 
nothing.  While  else  do  they  bite  the  hands 
of  those  who  are 

trying  to  help  cure  them  of  their 
entitlemania,  like  Mike  Harris  and  Ralph 
Klein? 


You  and  I  (and  Mr.  Cain  as  well,  I 
suspect,  deep  in  his  heart)  know  why  the 
national  shell  game  collapsed. 

Instead  of  writing  up  a  bill  for  the  new 
spending,  i  n  the  form  of  hefty  tax  i  ncrea.ses, 
the  federal  government  began  to  borrow 
abroad  and  at  home.  We're  not  talking 
about  OS  AP.  We  mean  billions  and  billions, 
as  Cari  Sagen  used  to  say.  We  had  to  make 
up  the  difference  or  "detlci  t"  between  how 
much  money  ourgovemmcnt  had  to  spend, 
and  how  much  on  lop  of  that  total  we 
wanted  it  to  spend.  Fortunately,  our  credi- 
tors weren't  prepared  to  see  us  spend  our 
way  into  obli  vion .  They  pul  led  the  brake  by 
downgrading  our  bonds  and  openly  won- 
dering about  our  fiscal  sanity. 

That's  why  Mr.  Cain's  claim  that  only 
6  per  cent  of  our  $600-i-  billion  national 
debt  was  caused  by  social  spending  is  so 
laughable.  What  else  does  he  think  we 
spent  that  $600  billion  on?  Did  we  buy 
dozens  of  aircraft  carriers  and  Stealth 
bombers  with  it?  (Our  army  has  been 
neglected  di  sgracefully . )  Did  we  hire  thou- 
sands of  new  cops  to  ensure  safer  streets? 
(No.)  Did  we  invest  it  all  in  expensive 
national  monuments,  like  our  ancient  pred- 


ecessors, the  Egyptians  or  Aztecs?  (Well, 
there  is  that  canoe  museum  in  Jean 
Chretien's  home  riding...)  Did  we  blow  it 
all  on  a  Cold  War  with  a  far-off  Commu- 
nist country?  Nope. 

If  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  explode 
our  deficits  and  debt,  every  single  one  of 
us  was  part  of  it.  Every  single  Canadian 
was  eager  to  eat  their  fill  at  a  giant  buffet 
of  government  services,  expecting  some- 
one else  would  pick  up  the  check.  There 
are  no  scapegoats  to  be  made,  and  there 
is  now  here  to  pass  the  buck.  If  you  want 
to  see  who's  to  blame  for  our  awful  fiscal 
state,  look  in  a  mirror.  The  ones  at  fault, 
and  the  only  ones  who  can  turn  it  around, 
are  ourselves. 

It's  the  morning  after  the  big  spending 
parly.  Weaning  ourselves  from  our  enti- 
tlement mentality  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
headache  this  nation  has  ever  faced.  Feel- 
good revisionist  history  is  only  going  to 
prevent  us  from  entering  an  honest  dis- 
cussion of  how  we  repair  our  tattered 
economy. 

Neil  Hrab  loves  budget  books  and  hates 
spendthrifts. 


Another  take  on  the  Alan  Eagleson  affair 


BY  AARON  CASS 


If  you've  been  living  anywhere  near  Canada  re- 
cently, you 're  probably  sick  todeath  of  hearing  about 
Alan  Eagleson.  Well,  I  must  apologize  but  please 
allow  me  to  drag  his  sordid  name  through  the  mud  one 
more  time.  You  see,  I  don't  think  he's  guilty.  Oh, 
there's  the  fact  that  he  plead  guilty,  twice;  but  I  only 
see  that  as  a  minor  technicality.  Okay,  he's  guilty,  but 
what  did  he  do  that  was  so  bad?  True  he  swindled  and 
bullied  players  out  of  big  contract  money  and  pen- 
sions; but  he  was  the  same  man  who  got  those  bigger 
salaries  and  pension  plans  in  the  first  place.  Perhaps 
I'm  a  bit  biased.  Mr.  Eagleson  has  been  a  friend  and 
patient  of  my  grandfather  for  quite  some  time.  My 
grandfather  never  ceases  to  rise  to  his  defence  and  I 
personally  got  a  beautiful  Team  Canada  paperweight 
from  him  on  my  Bar  Mitzvah,  so  he  can' t  be  all  bad. 
Seriously  though,  I  think  that  in  our  rush  to  crucify 


Mr.  Eagleson  we  have  been  blinded  by  the  real 
criminals.  I'm  talking  about  (and  I  know  this  will  go 
over  big)  American  corporate  big  business  (don't 
worry ,  r  11  tie  this  all  in).  Yes  that's  right,  evil  American 
greed  and  capitalism  is  on  the  rampage  again.  Alan 
Eagleson's  crimes  pale  in  comparison  to  the  kind  of 
economic  racketeering  they  perform  every  day.  Be- 
lieve me,  these  corporations  make  Stalin  look  like 
Mother  Theresa.  And  the  U.S.  Government  is  bending 
over  backwards  to  help  them  screw  up  the  American 
(and  Canadian)  people.  They  are  given  tax  breaks  and 
incentives  to  stay  in  places  only  to  pull  out  and  move  to 
random  Third  Worid  countries  when  they  are  posting 
record  profits. 

So  if  the  U.S.  is  so  willing  to  let  big  business  walk 
all  over  them,  why  not  Alan  Eagleson?  Why  did  the 
FBI  harass  this  onetime  icon  of  Canadian  hockey? 
Well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he's  Canadian. 
Believe  me  as  an  American,  the  one  thing  we  hate  is 


to  see  a  Canadian  edge  in  on  our  racket.  You  want  to 
exploitourworkers?  Screwthat,that'sourjob!  Few 
thing  rile  a  good  old  red-blooded  American  as  much 
as  the  thought  of  some  syrup-eating,  hockey-playing, 
igloo-livingCanuck  making  money  off  of  them.  If  you 
think  I '  m  making  this  upyou  should  see  what  some  of 
the  people  I  know  back  home  say. 

The  Canadian  authorities  were  dragging  there  feet 
through  the  entire  investigation.  They  didn't  want  to 
prosecute.  Just  look  at  the  sentence  they  gave  him,  1 8 
months,  three  of  which  he'll  probably  serve.  Do  you 
know  what  the  standard  penalty  for  fraud  and  extortion 
is?  It  sure  isn't  any  1 8  months.  They  were  looking  to 
protect  one  of  their  own.  It  was  the  American  authori- 


ties who  relentlessly  pursued  him.  It  was  an  American 
reporter  who  first  brought  the  situation  to  light.  Yet 
Americans  who  do  the  same  thing  are  let  off  virtually 
scot-free.  And  the  part  that  really  rubs  me  is  that  the 
Canadian  media  and  the  Canadian  people  have  sup- 
ported this  whole  thing  from  the  onset.  The  Toronto 
Star  and  Toronto  Sun  have  devoted  whole  sections  to 
denouncing  the  "fallen  Eagle."  Very  few  reporters 
have  risen  to  his  defence,  and  most  people  are  ready  to 
bum  him  at  the  stake.  I  think  the  real  question  we  need 
to  be  asking  is  who's  guilty;  him,  them  or  us? 

Aaron  Cass  is  a  self-starter  and  a  proud  member 
of  the  Eagleson  fan  club. 
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Upgrading  your 
video  card  is  of- 
ten the  best  way  of 
keeping  your  compu- 
ter current  lit  s  less  expensive 

than  adding  a  new  CPU,  and  provides 
much  more  "bang-for-the-buck"  than  does 
increasing  RAM.  But  while  shopping  for 
any  computer  component  can  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  confusing  experience,  video  cards 
have  become  especially  complicated  in 
recent  years,  with  cards  devoted  to  spe- 
cific functions  like  Windows  acceleration, 
3-D  acceleration,  MPEG  decoding,  and 
TV/video  editing. 

Fortunately,  video  card  manufacturers 
have  recognized  how  confusing  buying 
multiple  boards  can  be  (not  to  mention 
costly  and  space-hogging),  and  have  thus 
released  "convergence"  boards  that  han- 
dle several  functions  all  on  one  video  card. 
The  All-in-Wonder  from  leading  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  ATI  Technologies  and 
the  Mystique  220  from  Matrox  Graphics 
Inc.,  also  a  leading  Canadian  video  card 
company,  are  two  such  boards. 

Both  cards  combine  2-D  graphics  ac- 
celeration (essentially  for  faster  perform- 
ance in  Windows)  and  3-D  graphics  ac- 
celeration (for  the  3-D  graphics  most 
often  found  in  many  current  games),  whi  le 
the  All-in-Wonder  also  has  TV  and  video 
functions.  However,  these  extra  func- 
tions aren't  free:  the  A-I-W  lists  for $349.00 
(though  current  street  prices  go  as  low  as 
$  1 89.00),  while  the  Mystique's  suggested 
retail  price  is  $  1 49  (street  price;  $  1 29). 

In  terms  of  2-D  graphics  acceleration, 
both  cards  provide  solid,  if  unremarkable 
pertbrmance.  The  technology  has  reached 


a  point  where  almost  every  card  on  the*  Terracide  and  Moto  Racer,  Mystique 
market  that  has  2-D  acceleration  will*  seems  to  have  slightly  more  horsepower 
offer  good  performanceinthisarea.  Thus,*  (the  games  run  faster)  than  the  All-in- 
it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  learn       _  •  Wonder,  but  the  A-I-W  makes 


that  neither  of  these  cards  is 
significantly  better  nor 
worse  than  another 
when  it  comes  to  2- 
D  graphics. 

On  the  other 
hand,  3-D 
graphics  accel- 
eration is  a 
much  newer 
development 
in  the  world 
of  video 
cards, 
meaning 
every  few 
months  an- 
other devel- 
oper an- 
nounces a  sup- 
posed "next 
generation"  of  3 
D  acceleration 
technology.  Only 
the  last  third  ot  1 
has  there  been  a 
stabilization  wh( 
new  boards  offer  approxi 
mately  the  same  3-D  performance. 


up  for  this  by  being  able  to 
handle  visual  effects  the 
Mystique  cannot,  like 
transparencies.  If  3- 
D  performance  is  a 
priority  foryou  (in 
other  words, 
playingmanyof 
the  latest  com- 
puter games), 
neither  board 
can  be  rec- 
ommended. 
That  is,  un- 
less you  also 
buy  a  sec- 
ondary, dedi- 
cated 3-D 
graphics  ac- 
celerator card 
(please  see 
idebar). 

Considering  the 
2-Dand3-Dcapabili- 
i  of  the  two  boards  are 
identical ,  the  most  logi- 
qucstion  to  ask  would  be,  "Do 
the  TV  and  video  functions  of  the  Ali- 


enee?" For  anybody  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  aTV  for  his  or  her  room  or  office. 


Unfortunately,  the  A-I-W  and  Mystique  •  in- Wonder  make  up  for  the  price  differ- 
have  been  around  longer  than  a  few 
months;  their  respective  year-long  histo- 
ries ensure  that  their  3-D  performance  is  *  the  answer  is  probably  "yes."  This  is 
well  above  average.  •  where  the  All-in-Wonder  begins  to  de- 
To  compare  the  two  in  this  area  would  •  serve  the  "wonder"  in  its  name. 


be  extremely  pedantic,  as  neither  has 
enough  power  to  run  current  3-D-inten 


First  and  foremost  is  the  TV  tuner 

    •  function,  which  allows  you  to  hook  up  a 

sive  programs  at  acceptable  levels.  For  ,  cable  or  antenna  to  your  computer  and 
the  record  however,  when  tested  on  a  •  watch  television  on  your  monitor.  Chances 
number  of  3-D-intensive  games  like  •  are,  most  students  in  res  will  have  their 


own  computer,  but  not  aTV.  With  the 
All-in-Wonder,  any  student  who  also 
wants  to  watch  TV  in  his  or  her  room 
only  needs  a  cable  connection  or  an- 
tenna, not  an  expensive  and  bulky 
television  set.  The  tuner  offers  100 
channel  capability,  closed  captioning, 
and  simultaneous  multiple  channel 
preview  (small  images  from  each 
channel  are  shown  onscreen  simulta- 
neously). 

The  A-I-W  also  allows  video  and 
audio  input  from  RF,  composite  and 
S-Video  connections,  perfect  for 
hooking  up  a  VCR  or  gaming  plat- 
form. The  picture  can  be  scaled  to  a 
number  of  sizes  ranging  from  the 
entire  screen  to  a  compact  1 60x  1 20 
pixel  box,  perfect  for  when  you're 
surfing  the  net  or  checki ng  your  emai  1 . 
The  image  can  even  be  set  as  your 
Windows  desktop  background,  cre- 
ating a  cool  video  wall  effect.  There 
are  also  numerous  video  and  image 
capture  options,  which  can  be  used  to 
capture  pictures  from  your  favourite 
film  or  TV  show  and  use  them  as 
your  Windows  desktop,  for  example. 
Topping  off  this  extensive  list  of  fea- 
tures is  a  video  output  (RF,  compos- 
ite, and  S-Video  connections  are  sup- 
ported)— ideal  for  big-screen  gam- 
ing. 

So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  reason- 
ably-priced card  that  does  it  all,  the 
All-in-Wonder  is  really  your  only 
choice.  No  other  card  on  the  market 
has  as  many  features  at  a  similar 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  only 
want  a  solid  card  for  running  Win- 
dows 95  and  the  occasional  game, 
then  the  Mystique  220  fits  the  bil 
nicely. 


(   BY  KEVIN  IP  ) 


Matrox:  a  card 
among  cards 

I  mentioned  you  could  buy  a  secondary, 
dedicated  3-D  graphics  accelerator  card 
in  order  to  get  good  3-D  performance. 
Used  in  conjunction  with  your  regular  2- 
D  card  (it  still  works  even  if  your  other 
card  has  3-D  acceleration  of  its  own), 
these  dedicated  3-D  cards  have  gained 
popularity  among  hard-core  gamers 
because  of  the  tremendous  eye  candy 
they  add  to  games  that  take  advantage 
of  them. 

Since  most  people  already  have  video 
cards  that  adequately  handle  their  Win- 
dows/2-D  needs,  these  dedicated  cards 
allow  you  to  improve  your  3-D  perform- 
ance without  forcing  you  to  throw  away 
your  still-viable  main  card.  Up  until  re- 
cently, dedicated  3-D  accelerators  were 
quite  expensive  ($200-).  but  Matrox 
has  just  released  a  dynamite,  $1 20  card 
called  the  M3-D.  Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
M3-D  is  simply  the  most  powerful  con- 
sumer 3-D  accelerator  on  the  market. 

Powered  by  the  M3-D.  games  that 
performed  slowly  and  in  low  resolution 
when  used  with  the  All-in-Wonder  or 
Mystique,  suddenly  ran  fluidly  and 
quickly  even  at  the  highest  resolutions 
(Tomb  Raider,  Nightmare  Creatures). 
Installation  was  a  breeze  and  it  comes 
with  a  large  bundle  of  software  to  show 
oft  its  capabilities. 

Although  the  M3-D  should  work  re- 
gardless of  the  brand  of  your  main  video 
card,  one  problem  did  arise  when  tested 
in  conjunction  with  the  All-in-Wonder. 
Occasionally,  some  games  would  fail  to 
recognise  the  M3-D  and  accessed  the 
main  card's  3-D  acceleration  instead. 
The  Mystique  220,  which  Matrox  claims 
is  "optimised"  for  use  with  the  M3-D,  did 
k  not  have  this  problem. 
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Arts  &  Culture 


THE  VARSITY 


Oasis  and 
the  Verve  may 
be  here  now, 

butwhatabcut 
later? 


THE  wait  for  one  of  the  season's 
mc*t  anticipated  weeks  is  finally 
over.  Within  the  next  few  days. 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  will  play  host  to  an 
Edge-friendly  double-bi  Her  of  sorts:  Our 
Lady  Peace  plays  for  proud  patriots  on 
Saturday  night,  while  the  Mancunian 
Maniacs,  Oasis,  will  storm  in  (and  most 
likely  out)  of  town  two  nights  beforehand 
on  the  15th. 

The  infamous  Gallagher  brothers  are 
returning  to  tour  North  America  for  the 
first  time  since  theirnear  split  in  Septem- 
ber 1 996.  Despite  their  unfai  ling  popular- 
ity within  the  U.K.  (demonstrated  by  an 
incident  in  Ireland  where  the  phone  lines 
were  left  crippled  when  tickets  for  that  leg 
of  their  tour  went  on  sale),  the  Toronto 
show  is  only  one  of  two  sold-out  venues  in 
North  America.  Why  is  it  that  this  band, 
which  has  created  such  mania  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  failing  to  generate 
the  same  interest  level  within  the  North 
American  market? 

One  of  the  main  factors  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  tour 
is  the  album  itself.  In  spite  of  the  brilliant 


marketing  preceding  its  release,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  sold  millions  of  copies 
worldwide,Be//ereA'oH'lacks  the  musi- 
cal substance  of  Oasis'  other  albums. 
However,  one  only  has  to  glance  at  this 
year's  Grammy  nominations  (c'mon, 

Aerosmithl)  to  see  that  musical  ability 

and  a  sense  of  taste  are  not 

pre-requisites  to  capture  North 

American  listeners.  While  fle 

Here  Now  is  watered-down 

when  compared  to  Definitely 

Maybe  and  What's  the  Story 

Morning  Glory?,  it  is  not  a 

bad  album,  especially  when  you 

consider  Hanson. 

One  could  also  blame  the 

fickle  audiences  on  these 

shores.  This  market  is  reputed 

to  be  flighty  and  inconsiderate 

of  artist  longevity,  with  bands  coming  and 

going  as  just  another  product  to  be  bought 

and  sold  in  a  consumer-oriented  culture. 
While  I  think  there  are  many 

contributoring  factors  to  Oasis'  waning 

popularity,  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 

my  own  fascination  with  the  group  (which 


by  Tamara  Dinelle 
VanityStaft 

once  bordered  on  pathetic)  is  wavering 
can  be  traced  back  to  last  fall,  when  I 
encountered  Oasis'  one-time  Be  Here 
Now  tourmates  The  Verve. 

Last  November,  I  was  one  of  the  lucky 
thousand  people  that  crammed  their  way 
i  ntothe  Phoenix  Concert  Theater  to  see  The 


If  Oasis  continue  to  use  ttieir 
arrogant  behaviour  as  a  substi- 
tute for  genuine  musical  talent, 
they  will  lose  in  their  game  of 
"I  am  the  King  of  the  Castle." 


Verve.  But  the  band's  brilliant  (and  unbe- 
lievably loud)  performance  was  soured  when 
lead  singer  Richard  Ashcroft  pronounced 
one  of  his  few  statements  to  his  fans;  'This 
is  the  best  band  in  the  worid."  (His  only  other 
words  were,  "And  all  you  people  in  the  back 
at  the  bar  can  shut  the  fook  up!")  The 


crowd' s  response  was  overwhelming,  cheer- 
ing with  approval  for  the  man  who,  with 
Urban  Hymns,  has  undoubtedly  turned  out 
one  of  the  best  albums  of  1 997.  However, 
the  fact  that  Ashcroft  had  been  (according 
toone  source)  "taking  lessons  from  the  Noel 
Gallagher  school  of  modesty,"  deflated  my 
enthusiasm  for  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  their 
career.  Oasis'  antics  were  cer- 
tainly newsworthy  and,  in  a 
twisted  way,  refreshing.  Their 
statements— such  as  claiming  to 
be  "the  best  band  in  the  worid" — 
were  arrogant,  and  while  their 
music  may  not  have  been  so  good 
as  to  validate  such  a  comment, 
onecould  overlook  theirconceit  to 
buy  one  of  their  albums.  Often  I 
would  wonder  if  they  were  not 
doing  half  of  what  they  were  doing  just  to 
create  a  media  sensation  and  gain  addi- 
tional (and  free)  press  to  promote  their 
music.  However,  three  years  later  it  has 
become  evident  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
Oasis  are  actually  being  serious;  Liam 
really  meant  it  when  he  dared  veterans 


George  Harrison  and  Paul  McCartney  to 
meet  him  for  a  fight! 

That  the  Gallagher  brothers  have  re- 
fused to  grow  up  has  made  their  attitudes 
a  little  bit  tiring,  a  fact  that  is  undoubtedly 
contributing  to  theirinability  todominate 
their  final  frontier:  North  America.  And 
the  fact  that  The  Verve  hasjumped  on  this 
bandwagon  addsatotallyjuvenileelement 
into  what  otherwise  could  be  a  very  cool 
music  scene.  One  could  draw  an  analogy 
between  these  bands'  claims  that  they  are 
the  best  bands  in  the  worid  with  Paul 
McCartney's  disputed  claim  that  he  was 
the  person  responsible  for  first  giving 
Mick  Jagger  marijuana.  In  the  end  the 
result  is  the  same:  Mick  Jagger  got  high! 

It  is  without  consequence  whether 
Oasis  are  the  best  band  in  the  worid  at 
any  time.  If  they  continue  to  use  their 
arrogant  behaviour  as  a  substitute  for 
genuine  musical  talent  and  a  way  of 
attracting  mediaattention,  inevitably  their 
followers  will  become  bored  with  their 
less  than  brilliant  personalities  and  Oasis 
will  lose  in  theirgameof  "I  am  the  King 
of  the  Castle." 


WEAR, 


Tchaikovsky  Mooredale  Concerts 

"Souvenir  de  Florence"  & 
a  Mozart  Viola  Quintet 
Erika  Raum,  violin 
^A'\J^^  "Brilliant  mastery  of  the  instrument" 

\  ^^^^  Nepszabadsag,  Budapest 

with:  Julie  Baumgartei,  violin,  Reginald  Quiring,  Anthony 
Rapoport,  violas.  Kristine  Bogyo  &  Clare  Carberry,  cellos 


Sat.  Jan.  17,  Spin,  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Jan.  18,  3pin  at  Walter  Hall  


922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


OUT. 


U  01   T  "Bookstore 
214   College  Street 
978-7919 


O^our  ndgfiSourfwod 
fteaCtfi  food  store 
with  the  best  prices  in  tozm. 

We  offer  friendly,  fieCpfuC  service  and  a 
great  selection  of  quality  products 


•  vitamins 

•  herbs  /  spices 

•  organic  grain 


-  indudity- 
*  cosmetics 
>  fiealtfixj  snacfis 
<  nuts  I  breads  I  juices 


•  (wmeopatfiic  remedies 

•  organic  cfieeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spadina)  925-8102 
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Arts  &  Culture 


Thursday,  January  1 5,  1 998 


BY  JUDY  LUNG 

Varsity  Staff 


This  Friday,  The  Toronto  Interna- 
tional Film  Festival  Group's  Film 
Circuitand  the  National  FilmBoard 
of  Canada  will  launch  a  cross- 
Canada  lour  ot  a  newly  restored 
Canadian  classic — Claude  Jutra's 
Mon  Oiicle  Anioine.  Nearly  30 
years  after  its  original  release, 
Anioine  continues  to  reverberate 
with  the  subtle  power  and  breath- 
taking beauty  that  captured  earlier 
audiences  and  thrust  Julra  into  the 
role  ofCanadas  most  lamousl'ilm- 
maker.  Twice  deemed  "the  great- 
est Canadian  film  of  all  time"  by 
the  Canadian  Film  Critic's  Poll  in 
1984  and  1993,  Mon  Oncle 
Anioine  resonates  with  a  distinctly 
Canadian  feeling.  Set  in  the  scenic 
backwoods  of  Quebec,  it  is  simul- 
taneously the  coming  of  age  story 
of  a  young  boy  and  the  ever  so 


Canadian  story  of  human  versus 
nature. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  in  a  small 
Quebec  mining  town,  and  the  heart 
of  the  town's  festivities  lies  in  the 
general  store  owned  by  Uncle 
Antoine(Jean  Duceppe), 
who  also  doubles  as  the 
town's  undertaker.  The 
day  is  filled  with  decora- 
tion preparations,  drink- 
ing, gaiety  and,  foryoung 
Benoil  (Jacques 
Gagnon),  the  first  tastes 
of  maturity  into  adult- 
hood. Between  flirting 
with  his  ohjel  d'affec- 

Carmen  (Lynnc  Champagne) 
amongst  rows  of  coffins,  and  tak- 
ing his  first  swig  of  Bols,  the  day 
promises  to  be  an  adventure  for 
the  young  boy.  The  experience 
culminates  with  his  journey  into 
the  wilderness — a  boy  of  his  age 
has  died,  and  as  Benoit  accompa- 


Mon  Oncle 
Anioine 

OPENING 
JAN.  16 

Cumberiand 
Theatre 


nies  his  uncle  to  collect  the  body, 
he  is  forced  to  come  to  terms  with 
death,  disaster  and  betrayal. 

Claude  Jutra(  1930- 1 987)  was 
born  into  a  Montreal  family  of 
physicians.  At  the  age  of  1 8,  Jutra 
landed  a  position  in  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board;  over  the 
next  few  years,  he  would 
travel  to  France,  work  with 
Cocteau  and  Truffaut,  and 
later  travel  to  Africa  with 
Jean  Rouch.  Aside  from  his 
kickstart,  however,  Jutra's 
career  would  be  riddled  with 
corporate  obstacles.  It  was 
through  private  financing 
that  Jutra  made  his  first  featured 
Tout  Prendre,  an  autobiographi- 
cal and  wildly  successful  film  about 
his  own  relationship.  Six  years 
would  pass  before  the  making  of 
Anioine,  based  on  the  true  memo- 
ries of  writer  Clement  Perron. 
Shunned  by  Cannes,  and  screened 


in  poor  conditions  at  various  festi- 
vals,/^/!/oHie  was  finally  released 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  where  it 
was  both  embraced  by  English- 
speaking  Canadians  as  a  Cana- 
dian masterpiece,  and  denounced 
by  French-Canadians  as  apoliti- 
cal. Regardless,  Jutra  became  the 
country's  best-known  filmmaker. 

Unfortunately ,  the  height  of  suc- 
cess he  reached  vi'\\hAnioine  was 
not  to  be  reached  again.  His  next 
film,  Kamouraska,  the  most  ex- 
pensive Canadian  made  at  the  lime, 
was  a  commercial  flop.  By  1976, 
Julrajoined  theCBC,  working  for 
the  first  time  in  English,  and  as  he 
called  it,  in  "a  foreign  country,  A 
very  friendly  foreign  country,  but 
still  a  foreign  country."  In  Novem- 
ber 1 986,  Jutra,  reportedly  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer' s  disease,  dis- 
appeared from  his  Montreal 
home — his  body  was  found  six 
months  later,  washed  up  along  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
with  a  note  attached  reading  "I  am 
Claude  Jutra." 

It  is  ironic  that  one  of  Canada's 
most  celebrated  filmmakers  con- 
tinually rejected  this  notion.  For 
instance,  the  1973  Canadian  Film 
Awards  were  tainted  by  contro- 
versy, as  Jutra  and  1 3  other  Que- 
bec directors  boycotted  the  cer- 
emony. The  reason,  according  to 
Jutra,  as  told  to  Martin  Knelman, 
was  ba.sed  on  differences  between 
Quebec  cinema  and  English-Cana- 
dian: "We  are  intent  on  asserting 
there  are  two  cultures.  We  have 
not  the  same  goals,  styles,  tech- 
niques, or  spirit.  You  cannot  put 
these  two  under  one  roof..."  Re- 
gardlessof  Jutra' s  seemingly  .sepa- 
ratist views,  Mon  Oncle  Anioine 
is  undoubtedly  aCanadian  master- 
piece, encompassing  both  French 
and  English  cultures.  It  is  to  be 
revered  for  its  sensibility  and  re- 
freshing treatment  of  this  familiar 
story ,  its  timclessness  and  for  what 
it  has  done  to  boost  the  profile  of 
Canadian  cinema  as  a  whole. 


Kfss  or  Kill 


NlKKl  (Frances  O  Connor) 
and  Al  (Matt  Day)  are  two 
young  and  attractive  grifters 
who  make  a  living  ripping  off 
travelling  businessmen  who 
can'tkeeptheirpantson.When 
a  target  dies  unexpectedly,  the 
couple  are  thrown  into  a  panic. 
They  flee  for  Perth  with  the  vic- 
tim's video  tape  featuring  the 
peiverted  escapades  of  Zip- 
per (Barry  Langrishe),  an  Aus- 
tralian sports  hero.  Too  stupid 
to  cover  their  tracks  or  stay  out 
of  trouble,  NikkiandAI  are  soon 
followed  into  the  Australian  out- 
back by  a  pair  of  detectives 
(Chris  Haywood  and  Andrew 
S.  Gilbert)  as  well  as  Zipper. 
Along  the  way ,  fear  and  distrust 
grow  between  the  couple  as 
everyone  who  offers  them  shel- 
ter for  the  night  ends  up  dead 
the  next  morning. 

The  first  half  of  K/ss  orKiH\s 
an  art  film  monster.  Director 
and  writer  Bill  Bennett  is  preoc- 
cupied with  unusual  camera 
angles  and  trigger-happy 
jump-cut  editing.  Unfortunately, 
innovation  was  forgotten  when 
constructing  the  two  main  char- 
acters. Al  and  Nikki  are  the  card- 


board equivalent  of  the  thug 
and  tart  in  love.  They  garner  no 
sympathy  when  they  brood  va- 
cantly about  the  accidental 
death  of  their  victim  and  then 
proceed  to  steal  an  elderly  cou- 
ple's Land  Rover. 

Since  the  dialogue  is  all  im- 
provised, some  of  the  blame 
must  be  placed  on  the  two 
leads  for  languishing  in  vague 
and  pretentious  conversation. 
Day  lacks  the  intensity  and  sim- 
mering anger  that  would  make 
Al  a  likely  suspect  for  murder- 
ing those  who  help  him. 
O'Connor  alternates  between 
sHIy  flirt  and  traumatized  victim 
without  a  median.  Her  perform- 
ance calls  into  question  the 
credibility  of  the  1997  Montreal 
Film  Festival,  where  O'Connor 
won  the  Best  Actress  Award. 

Thankfully,  the  ]ump-cut  style 
and  deep  dialogue  are  left  be- 
hind in  the  second  half  of  the 
movie.  Kiss  or  Kill  runs  its 
course  as  an  average  thriller 
before  ending  with  a  solution 
that  is  much  in  the  style  of  Mur- 
der, She  Wrote. 

DEMISE  ING 


Classic  Savings 


Bantam  Classic 
Everyman  Paperbacks 
Oxford  World  Classics 
Penguin  Paperbacks 
Signet  Classic 


Classic  Promotion 

Buy  6  classic  works 
of  literature  from  the 
publishers  listed  in  this  ad 
and  get  the  lowest  priced 
book  FREE.  Available 
at  University  of  Toronto 
Bookstores  during  the 
month  of  January,  1998. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  214  College  Street  in  the  Koffler  student  Centre 
Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Sun  1 2-5  "Classic  Savings"  available  at  Scarborough  &  Erindale  Bookstores 


Thursday,  January  15,  1998 
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Dar  Williams:  folk  hero 


 BY  GABE  SAWHNEY 

While  she  strongly  associates  her- 
selt'with  the  folk  community  from 
which  she  emerged,  DarWilliams' 
music  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  artists  such  as  Joan  Baez  (with 
whom  Williams  toured  following 
the  release  of  her  first  album.  The 
Honesty  Room). 

Dar  Williams  sings  about  grow- 
ing up,  modem  relationships  and 
modem  problems  in  terms  that 


especially  touch  those  of  us  who 
grew  up  in  the  '70s  and  '80s.  Her 
music  and  lyrics  capture  emotion 
and  meaning  in  some  unlikely 
places — among  them,  babysitters, 
crummy  roadtrips,  the  "bosomy 
hills"  of  Iowa  and  therapy.  She 
fully  acknowledges  modem  prob- 
lerris,  insecurities,  neuroses  and 
dysfunctional  behaviour.  This  may 
put  her  in  conflict  with  the  folk 
music  tradition,  but  very  much  in 
sync  with  folk  music  ideology. 


The  song  "Chrisitians  and  the 
Pagans"  on  her  second  album. 
Mortal  City,  describes  the  tension 
that  arises  when  a  traditional  Chris- 
tian family  gets  a  visit  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  from  their  young  lesbian 
pagan  niece  and  her  'friend.' 
"What  Do  You  Hear  In 
These  Sounds"  is  a  trib- 
ute to  therapists,  as  "Are 
You  Out  There' '  i  s  to  late- 
night  radio  DJs.  Dar 
Williams'  soft  voice  fits 
wonderfully  with  the  rich 
emotion  and  i  nsi  ght  of  her 
lyrics.  She  thinks  of  her- 
self as  a  storyteller,  and 
attributes  much  of  her 
songwriting  ability  to  ex- 
perience in  the  theatre  and  as  a 
playwright. 

"There's  a  history  of  men  tak- 
ing privilege,  and  women  sort  of 
humouringthem. . .  andhavingtheir 
own  power  that  men  know  nothing 
about,"  she  says.  "Everybody  has 
power — some  of  it  is  wielded  se- 
cretly and  some  of  it  is  wielded 
openly.  The  secret  power  can  ac- 
tually sometimes  be  a  lot  cooler.  A 
world  where  everybody  tells  their 
stories  is  better  for  everybody." 

Williams'  clever  sense  of  hu- 


Dar  Williams 

JAN.  16 

DuMaurier 
Theatre, 
Harbourfront 
Centre 


mour  is  a  welcome  contrast  to 
much  of  what  she  calls  today's 
"dumbed-down"  pop  music.  Con- 
sider this  passage  from  ******: 
"Hey  God,  we're  the  bad  kids, 
we're  so  nasty,  mean  and  vile  / 
God  looks  like  aguidance  counsel- 
lor, God' s  got  that  smile/ 
Godsays,  "How could  this 
be?  That's  really  odd /I 
guess  I'll  have  to  check 
my  records,  silly  me,  you 
know,  I'm  only  God." 

Williams'  ap- 
proach is  definitely  work- 
ing to  an  extent,  despite 
being  on  an  indie  label — 
she's  a  regular  on  many 
AAA/ALICE  format  ra- 
dio stations.  Williams  also  has  a 
grand  following  on  many  US  col- 
lege campuses,  and  owes  some- 
thing to  fans  who've  used  the 
Internet  to  introduce  others  to  her 
music. 

Though  she's  no  stranger  to_ 
western  Canada — one  of  the  songs 
on  her  new  album  was  written  in 
Alberta,  while  on  tour — her  first 
full  show  in  Toronto  is  tomorrow 
night  at  the  Harbourfront  Centre' s 
DuMaurier  Theatre.  Check  her 
out. 


Botching  the  Detective 


BY  BENJAMIN  LORD 

I had  little  hope  for  this  play 
upon  sitting  down  in  the  back 
room  of  the  360;  the  chatter 
audible  from  the  bar  in  front,  the 
rows  of  empty  seats  and  the  Xer- 
oxed program's  reminder  that  a 
live  band  would  be  playing  imme- 


diately after  the  show  had  me 
imagining  that  some  bad  hand  of 
poker  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  head  of  Beautiful  Heifer  pro- 
ductions had,  grudgingly,  won  them 
this  space.  Another  possibility,  al- 
though far  less  likely,  did  fiash 
through  my  mind:  that  the  one  man 
in  this  one-man  show  might  actu- 


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 
concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement  for 
thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

LAST  FREE  LESSON: 

Wednesday  January  21,  5  PM 

Sandford  Fleming,  Rm.  3201 

LAST  COURSE  BEGINS: 

Wednesday  January  28,  6:30  PM 
Pharmacy  19  Russell,  Rm.  105B 

For  brochure  or  more  Information  call: 

(905)827-1239 

Reading  Improvement  Centre, 


ally  have  the  genius  to  overcome 
all  this  and  pull  the  audience  out  of 
their  seats,  away  from  the  bar,  and 
into  the  lithium-steeped  nightmare 
that  engendered  the  show.  Low 
expectations  are,  however,  no  de- 
fence against  disappointment,  and 
an  hourandahalf  later,  during  the 
intermission,  I  walked  away,  to- 
tally demoralized  and  re- 
thinking the  cost  of  those 
bus  trips  to  Stratford. 

The  Surreal  Detec- 
tive vs.  John  Nothing  is 
a  series  of  obfuscating 
pretexts  for  fruit  puns; 
most  of  the  dialogue  is 
exchanged  between  the 
protagonist  and  rotting 
food  held  at  gunpoint, 
with  hints  of  pubescent 
identity-crisis  issues  a  la  Play  it 
Again  Sam.  Butcomparison  with 
the  Wooden  Allen  film  ends  there, 
as  the  action  jumps  from  butter 
shelf  to  crisper  in  the  refrigerator 
of  John  Nothing's  soul,  relying 


The  Surreal 
Detective  vs. 
John  Nothing 

UNTIL 
JAN.  24 

The  360 

(326  Queen  W.) 


heavily  on  multimedia  gimmickry 
to  liven  up  the  single-actor  fist 
fights  and  shoot-outs.  The  con- 
sistent high  energy  of  the  per- 
formance, which  might  have  ex- 
cited an  audience  in  some  other 
play,  was  here  like  an  irritant, 
adding  a  torturous  element  to  this 
meaningless  assault  on  the 
senses. 

To  take  on  the 
enterprise  of  writing  a 
genuinely  surreal  detec- 
tive story  (one  informed 
by  surrealism,  not  using 
the  word  as  an  excuse  to 
work  without  plot),  and 
communicating  effects  of 
long  term  lithium  depend- 
ency to  a  (presumably) 
sober  audience,  is  a  great 
challenge  forany  company,  let  alone 
a  one-man  show.  It  was  this  chal- 
lenge that  interested  me,  which 
brought  me  to  the  show,  and  it  is 
with  this  challenge,  not  my  critique, 
that  Surreal  Detective  fails. 


Considering  Law  School? 

Find  out  first  hand  what  the  UVic  Law  Difference 

is  all  about.  Discover  what  to  expect  during  law 

school  and  the  exciting  career  opportunities  a 

law  degree  can  offer  you. 

Dean  David  Cohen  and  UVic  Law  alumnus 

Freya  Kristjanson  of  Borden  and  Elliot  will  be 

available  to  answer  all  your  questions. 

Join  us  in  2128  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Wednesday,  21  January  12:00  noon 

It  is  not  too  late  to  apply  for  September  1998 

admission!  Our  application  deadline  is  March  31. 

Contact  http://wwwJaw.uvic.ca 

for  more  information. 
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WHEN  you  decide  to 
title  a  book 
Screamingly  Good 
Foodand  then  decide  to 
place  a  shot  of  yourself , 
screaming  on  the  cover,  the 
book  has  got  to  deliver. 
Karen  Barnaby  makes 
good  on  the  title;  the  book  is 
amazing.  A  seasoned 
professional  chef,  her 
second  solo  cookbook 
addresses  a  myriad  of 
tastes  (vegan,  seafood  lover 
and  carnivore).  Every 
recipe,  it  seems,  elicits  a 
personal  comment.  The 
author  advises  what  other 
recipes  (from  her  own 
books,  of  course)  she  likes 
to  combine  for  menus,  and 
the  best  seasons  in  which  to 
buy  produce.  In  fact,  she 
has  the  recipes  arranged 
largely  by  seasons  and 
feast  days.  Many  of  the 
feasts  are  entirely  invented, 
such  as,  "A  Small  Feast  tor 
Crocuses,"  or  the  Vancou- 
ver-inspired winter  party,  "A 
Small  Feast  for  the  Twelfth 
Day  of  Rain." 

The  nicest  detail  about 
Barnaby's  cookbook  is  that 
in  true  gourmet  fashion, 
she  doesn't  give  a  good 
goddamn  about  calories  et 
a/.,  and  assumes  you  don't 
either.  This  book  isn't  one 
of  those  self-righteous 
"guilt-free"  zones.  It 
doesn't  address  negative 
emotions  about  food, 
because  it  doesn't  occur  to 
Barnaby  that  the  reader 
has  any.  I  like  that  in  a 
cookbook  writer:  her  focus 
is  on  enjoying  food,  and 
whatever  your  caloric 
focus,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease. 

Don't  be  afraid  if  your 
most  intensive  food  experi- 
ences of  late  have  been  the 
dilemma  of  regular  or  extra- 
crispy.  Barnaby  is  right 
there  with  you  for  the 


preparation  of  the  dishes, 
some  of  which  seem 
complex  enough  to  send 
the  faint-hearted  back  for 
another  run  to  the  border. 
But  she  walks  you  through 
them  with  ease.  Recipes 
such  as  "Sour  Cherry 


Screamingly  Good 
Food 

KAREN  BARNABY 

Meisner 


Ciafouti,"  "Dry  Roasted 
Szechuan  Green  Beans," 
and  "Mango,  Macadamia 
and  Coconut  Upside-Down 
Cake"  are  well  worth  any 
small  twinges  of  anxiety  you 
might  have.  And-with  the 
sad  exception  of  items  like 
macadamia  nuts — any 
such  twinges  will  be  kept  far 
from  your  wallet.  Besides, 
after  you  master  a  few  of 
Karen  Bamaby's  dishes, 
your  friends  (should  you 
decide  to  share  your 
bounty)  will  bestow  upon 
you  the  title  of  Screamingly 
Good  Cook— which  is  good 
enough  reason  to  cook  in 
and  of  itself. 

KIRSTENDAVY 


ED 
ORDS: 

...CUM  LAUDE. 


To  graduate  with  honours  it  takes 
more  than  dedication,  it  takes  information. 
For  the  widest  selection  of  textbooks 
just  visit  your  local  campus  bookstore. 


Sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Publishers'  Council  and  U  of  T  Bookstore. 
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Thursday,  January  15, 1998 


Blues'  goalie  cleared  to  play 


Brown  rejoins 
team  after  DAR 
decision 

BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 

The  decision  took  some  lime  in 
coming,  but  it  was  one  that  third- 
year  student  Keely  Brown  was 
more  than  happy  to  hear. 

The  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  (DAR)  decided 
early  last  month  that  the  wom- 
en's hockey  goalie  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  her  career  with 
the  Varsity  Blues  following  an 
investigation  into  aconcussion  that 
she  suffered  last  year. 

Brown  was  suspended  from 
play  for  what  amounted  to  the 
first  half  of  the  Blues'  season. 


During  that  time,  discussions  be- 
tween lawyers,  doctors,  and  DAR 
look  place  to  try  to  decide  on  the 
type  of  risk  that  Brown  would 


incur  in  play  ing  at  the  intercollegi- 
ate level.  While  she  felt  healthy 
and  was  prepared  to  play,  DAR 
did  not  allow  her  to  do  so  while  it 


world  wici©e^^^'^^^'v'^®^^*®'^ 


January  Back  to  School  Sale 


PANASONIC 
24X  CD-ROM  S89.9S 
LS-120  DRIVE  $145.95 

NEC 

24X IDE  CD-ROM  $99.95 

Microsoft 
Flight Sim.98  $74.95 

Microsoft 
Force  FeedBack 
$179.95  Limited  Qty. 


U.S.  Robotics 

InternlP  ^^44.95 
Int. Voice  $264.95 
External  $264.95 
Ext.Voice  $289.95 

**$65  Rebate  Avai. 


WestemDigital 

4.3  CBu-DMA  $  329 
5.1  CBu-DMA  $379 

6.4  GBv-DMA  $419 

Quantum 

3.2  VB  v-DMA  $  249 

4.3  GB  u-DMA  $  339 

6.4  GB  u-DMA  $  389 

Seagate 

I.SG  57312774  $  159 
2.1G  ST32I22A  S  209 
2.SG  ST3253IA  $  229 


CD-WRITER 
Mitsumi  IDE  CDR 
6XR,  2XW  $  399.95 

Panasonic  SCSI  CDR 
8X  R,  4X  W  $  599.95 


Mustek  30Bii  Flat-bed 

Parallel  Scanner  SI 49.95 

10  Pack  Zip  Disks 
Special  $155 

MOTOROLA  56K 

Flex  Inl/ Voice  $  164.95 
External  $  179.95 

$  40  Rebate  Available 

DIAMOND 

3D  Monster/ 
3D  Sound  $  249.95 


YAMAHA  SPEAKERS 
M7$59,  MIS  $85 
M20  $105,  S25  $129 


 VMFL  

WORDPERFECT 
SUITES  CDS  49 
tStudent  card  reouiredL 


PRINTERS 
HP 

6L  Laser  $509 
6P  Laser  $969 

CANON 
BJC  250  $185 
BJC4300  $265 

OKI  DATA 
OKIPAGE  4W 
600DPI  $  275 

EPSON 

Stylus  400  $  275 
Stylus  600  $  369 
Stylus  800   $  535 

LEXMARK 

1000  Colour  $  189 
7000  Colour  $  489 
OPTRA  E+  $  519 


CP 

M«:.1S»!'l>i»:;ce:lit:T« 


COMi^TERS 
PERIPHERALS 

MULTIMEDIA  CENTRE 

316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927-9279 
Fax:  927-9909 
Business  Hours 
Monday  -  Saturday 
lOam  -  6pm 


C  &  P  Po>\cr  Pentium  II  System 


Q«1963 


FREE 

Creative 
56K  Flex  Int. 
\  oiceModem 


ASUS  P2L97  w/Intel  LX  chipset  with  AGP  slot 
32  MB  168  pins  SDRAM  (10ns) 

6.4  Ultra-DMA  IDE  hard  drive/33MB/Sec.   

1.44  Pan^onic  Fj^PP/  D"!^  SVGA  McUl^ 

ATI  3D  Expresion/4MB  SGRAM  ^^-....L^Included!^....^^^ 
Mid  Tower  Case  ATX  Power  Supply 
104  Windows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  IntelliMouse,  Pad 
24X  NEC  CD-Rom,  Speaker 
Creative  AWE64  sound  card 
Windows  95  CD/Manual 
3  Yrs  Labor,  1  Yr  Part  Warranty 


P  II  233  S  2199 


P  II  266  $  2539 


P  II  300  $  2889 


Prices  are  already  3%  cash  discounteiand  are  subject  lo  change  withoul  notice.No  REFUND.Exchange  on  defective  products  only,  within  7  days. 


We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  16  years. 


Sponsored  by 


pith  2nd  &  3rd 
Runner-up  Prizes 


IIH 


CMIHG 


vwwJrenesoaward.com 

k  Business  Plan  Compelilion  Thol  Con  Get  Your  New  Venture  Off  To  A  C.reol  Slarl 


Supporters 


No  Internet  Access? 
Call  for  a  free  brochure: 

416.680.1048 

Competition  only  open  to  youths 
ages  18-29  living  in  Ontario. 


Deadline  for  submissions: 
January  30,  1998 


considered  both  health  and  insur- 
ance issues.  The  initial  decision 
that  prohibited  her  from  playing 
was  amended  upon  Brown's  ap- 
peal. 

In  order  to  rejoin  the  team, 
Brown  signed  a  waiver  clearing 
the  university  of  any  legal  action 
if  she  should  suffer  a  head  injury 
while  playing  in  a  league  game. 
Aside  from  that,  DAR  left  the 
decision  of  returning  up  to  her. 

It  was  an  easy  choice.  "It's 
great  to  be  back.  I  was  allowed  to 
do  what  1  thought  was  right,"  said 
Brown.  "1  missed  [my 
teammates],  and  now  I'm  back 
planning  my  future." 

Her  first  action  came  during 
some  exhibition  games  during  the 
holiday  break,  and  Brown  says 
that  she  feels  fine  playing.  "It 
took  a  week  or  two  to  get  back," 
she  adds. 

Blues  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  is  pleased  to  have  last 
season's  number  one  goalie  back 
in  the  line-up.  "I'm  happy  that  she 
can  play.  She's  been  a  part  of  our 
team,  and  it's  nice  that  she's 
back." 

Brown  could  get  back  into  regu- 
lar-scason  action  as  early  as  this 
weekend,  when  the  Blues  face 
Queen's  for  a  two-game  series 
starting  on  Saturday  afternoon. 


Women's  hockey 
rolls  on  road 


After  dropping  thfeir  first  regular- 
season  game  since  the  1995-96 
season  just  before  the  holidays, 
the  women's  hockey  Varsity  Blues 
started  1 998  with  a  reminder  to  the 
rest  of  the  teague  that  one  game 
does  not  equal  a  season. 

U  of  T  got  the  second  half  of 
their  schedule  off  to  a  successful 
start  this  past  weekend  in  Wind- 
sor. The 'Toronto  offence  that  had 
been  consistently  slowinstarting 
all  season  got  into  gear  as  the 
Blues  rippetj  the  Lancers  1 2-0  on 
Saturday,  and  9-0  on  Sunday.  The 
two  wias  i  mproved  U  of  T' s  record 
to7-l-l. 

Blues  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  was  understandably  im- 
pressed with  her  team's  effort. 
"We  finally  played  really  well  of- 


fensively,  and  we  moved  a  lot 
better  in  the  offensive  zone.  We 
also  set  some  individual  goals, 
and  did  a  good  job  working  on 
them,"  she  said. 

Toronto  was  led  by  Sue  Ann 
Van  Damme' s  four  goals  on  Sat- 
urday, while  Jen  Rawson, 
Heather  Richardson,  andRhontla 
Mitchell  each  added  two  mark-, 
ers.  Urszula  May  had  a  pair  to 
leadSunday'sscorers.  Blues  goal- 
ies Wahne.se  Antonioni  and  Nadia 
Brabant  split  the  lime  in  goal  and 
each  picked  up  a  shutout. 

The  Blues  now  prepare  for 
another  two-game  series  when 
the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  come 
to  town  for  games  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  Varsity  Arena. 

BY  BARRY  RIZ 


THE  FEEL-GOOD  MOVIE 
OF  THE  YEAR. 


www.universaipictures.com 


SUBJECT  TO  CLASSIFICATION 


CHECK  IT  OUT 
FRIDAY  JANUARY  16  "! 


attention: 

Young 
Entrepreneurs 


Here's  a  business  plan 
competition  that  can 
make  >  our  inno\  ati\  e 
business  idea  a 

reality! 


IRENE 

SO 

RBC  I)()A\INI()N 
S  H  C  11  R  IT  1  E  S 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  ntore  ads.)  Stiafenf  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  {odude  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additiona)  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephcme  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


BACHLOR 
with  one  room.  Own  Bathroom.  Private 
entrance.  Call  538-0378. 


1  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 
FOR  RENT 

206  St.  Georgd  Street.  $920  from  1" 
February.  12  months  only.  Phone  324- 
8602. 


Announcements 


PLANNING  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  needs  Smokers 
serious  about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential.  Call 
595-6896. 


ACTUARIAL  STUDENTS 

Independent  study  candidate  for  SOA 
exams  151,  160  &  161  willing  to  help 
defray/share  your  textbook  &  study  note 
costs.  Call  416-327-7673  (9am  -  3pm, 
weekdays). 


THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION 

Is  alive  and  well !  To  share  meaningful 
dialogue  with  cool  peoplecalll-900-451- 
6793  Ext.  3987  $2.99  per  min./Must  be 
18yrs.  Procall  Co.  (602)954-7420. 


Helpwanted 


WAIT  STAFF  REQ'D 

For  Down  Town  Thai  Restaurant.  Call 
Kevin  968-7366  after9:30pm. 


FRENCH/ENGLISH  TUTOR 

for  bright  13  year  old.  Mondays  and 
Thursdays4-5:30.  Bathurst/Eglintonarea 
Must  be  reliable,  enthusiastic  and  cool. 
For  interview,  call  785-3994. 


SUMMER  JOBS 

Keating  Tours  is  recruiting  outgoing 
university  students  who  love  kids  to  work 
as  guides  in  May  and  June  for  trips  to 
Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  as  camp 
counsellors  in  July  and  August.  Ideal 
candidates  reside  in  Greater  Toronto  and 
may  possess  basic  French  comprehension. 
(416)974-951 1  Ext.  351.  Deadline  March4 


ESTABLISHED 
MANUFACTURER 

Looking  for  telephone  reps.  Students 
welcome.  Weekdays,  evenings  and 
Saturday  morning  shifts  available.  No 
sales  required.  Guaranteed  wage  plus 
commission.  Call  (4 1 6)  222-3929. 


COUPON  CLIPPER  WANTED 

Perfect  part-time  job  for  student.  Have 
FUN  (watching  TV,  shopping,  reading 
magazines)  while  making  good  money. 
Call:  The  COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job  # 
2H  (416)  202-8877  (24  hrs.) ! ! ! ! ! ! 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
INDIVIDUALS 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  elementary  school  aged 
children.  Activities  such  as  Lasers, 
Rockets,  Dry  Ice,  etc . . . ,  are  conducted  in 
schools  during  lunch  time  and/or  after 
school.  Credentials:  car, experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger- 364-1919. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


Miscellaneous 


SKI FREE 

60  km  of  free  x-country  trails  surround  U 
of  T  Outing  Club's  Collingwood  cabin. 
Weekend  trips  about  $30,  including 
transportation,  accommodation  and  meals. 
Join  UToC  at  Athletic  Centre.  Student 
memberships  $12.  Call  UToC  tripline 
201-5795. 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with  Pueblito!  eco/cultural travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  the  environment 
while  doing  it!  All  inclusive  ground  rates! 
Book  now  for  March/ April!  full  info,  at 
email  help! @ eco-travel-mexico.com  or 
faxOl  1-52-247-21999. 


NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  (10 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (4 1 6)  4 1 0- 
NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 

Services 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


Tutoring 


PROOFREADING,  EDITING 
AND  RESEARCH  ASSISTANCE 

Instruction  in  writing  also  available.  Call 
Stuart  at  698-7520.  Fax  691-1924. 


RECENT  M.  A.  ENGLISH 
GRAD 

available  to  tutor  university  students. 
Friendly,  patient,  fun  way  to  turn  B '  s  into 
A' s.  Downtown  location  or  meet  on  U.  of 
T.  campus.  Call  Myna  927-8988. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne416-690-3799. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  French 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
One-on-one  lessons.  Call  964-8 1 89. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  inalong  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
youneed.  TEL(416)532-31 17. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITIOR 

available  for  essay  s,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology  ,(M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MDMITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel: 486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed4I6-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95 .  Subscribe  to  oiu"  P^REE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


GET  A  HEAD  START 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience.  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exams  with  solutions  and  special  summary 
notes  based  on  test  material.  785-8898. 


LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 

Salsa  &  Merengue  -  3  levels  w/  Peter 
Djakovic.  Jan.  18"^ -Apr. 3"".  Downtown 
&  Uptown.  For  info,  call:  (905)  882- 
4505.  www.dancingthrulife.com 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 . 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1-888-2702941. 

foi 
Processing 

TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph '  s  St  .,# 225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 

WORD  PROCESSING  & 
EDITING 

Manuscripts,  reports,  essays,  resumes, 
letters.  Fax,  Email,  bitemet  research.  Fast, 
reliable,  quality  service.  Over  10  years 
experience.  463-688 1  /mobrien@yoricu.ca 


Let  the 
classifieds 

do  the 
work  for 

you!!!! 

The 
Varsity 

classifieds 

979-2856 

"Hey  you're  welcome!" 


Events 


Wed.  Jan.  14 

BUDDHISTSTUDENTASSOCIATION- Zen  Meditation  Workshop,  conducted  by  Zen  Master  Ven.  H.  Yangil  Sunim.  5-7  p.m.  Abbot 
of  Nine  Mountains  Zen  Gate  Society  (Toronto)  of  the  Chogye  Order  of  Korea. 

Mon.Jan.  19 

JEWISH  CAMPUS  SERVICES -Jewish  art  wanted  for  Jewish  Student's  Alts  Festival.  Cash  prizes.  Proposal  deadline  January  19th, 
1 998.  CaU  Sidura  at  (4 1 6)  66 1  -8925  for  more  details. 

Tues.Jan.  20 

WOM  YN'  S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p.m.  Womyn"  s  Centre,  49  St  George  St 
HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  Hart  House,  7  Bait  House  Circle. 

Wed.  Jan.  21 

BUDDHISTSTUDENTASSOCIATION-  Ven.  Chan  Ton  (Buddhist  Monk).  Abbot  of  Amida  Temple  (Toronto)  of  the  World  Vietnamese 
Buddhist  Order  (Practise  meditation  &  Pureland  teachings).  At  the  International  Student  Centre.  33  St.  George  Street  (at  College 
St.).  All  welcome,  free  admission.  Call  (416)  757-6354  or  Email  wisdom@ilap.com  for  further  details. 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION -Wind  down  at  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  5pm.  FREE. 
OPIRG  -  We  will  be  showing  CBC  documentry  "10  years  after  Free  Trade"  and  will  have  a  speaker  from  Citizens  Concerned  About  Fair  Trade,  who  will 
talk  about  the  impact  of  the  Multi-lateral  Agreement  on  Investment  (MAI).  International  Student  Centre,  7:30.  FREE. 

Thurs.  Jan.  22 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meeUngs.  4: 30  p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Student' s 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

LUTHERAN  STUDETS  -  Conversation  V  worship.  Chaplains'  office.  3rd  floor,  44  St.  George  Su^t.  5pm  -  7pm.  FREE. 

Fri.Jan.23 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  With  learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m.  Hart 
House  -  hsted  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Men's  volleyball  dumps  Ryerson 


Thursday,  January  15,  1998 


Upcoming 
four-game 
stretch  crucial 
for  U  of  T 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

THE  Ryerson-U  of  T  men' s 
volleyball  rival ryisn'tquite 
what  it  used  to  be. 
On  Tuesday  night  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  Sports  Gym,  the  con- 
siderably more  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced Varsity  Blues  played  a 
Rams  squad  decimated  by  last 
year's  graduation  of  several  tal- 
ented players.  Thus  it  was  no 
surprise  when  the  Blues  quickly 
disposed  of  their  cross-town  ri- 
vals in  three  straight  games,  1 5- 
2,  15-4  and  15-6. 

"1  don' t  expect  them  to  get  too 
pumped,"  said  U  of  T  head  coach 
Orest  Stanko,  whose  team  is  now 
5-1  on  the  season  and  embroiled 
in  a  three-way  dog  fight  for  first 
place  in  the  Ontario  East  Divi- 
sion. 

The  Blues  will  have  to  bring 
their  adrenaline  levels  up  a  notch 
as  they  prepare  for  their  next  four 
matches.  Their  next  contest  is 
against  Queen's  and  the  three  af- 
ter that  are  against  York,  and  both 
teams  have  beaten  U  of  T  earlier 


U  of  T's  Nick  Rowinsky  (#9)  gets  ready  for  a  spike  as  a  his  Ryerson  opponent  wishes 
he  was  elsewhere.  scon  mcgregor/varsity 


in  the  season. 

The  Yeomen,  in  particular, 
swept  the  Blues  in  three  straight 
games  to  win  their  most  recent 
match  at  the  York  Tournament 
this  past  weekend.  Veteran  set- 


ter Jeff  Chung  feels  that  a  lack 
of  concentration  played  a  huge 
part  in  the  loss. 

"We  made  a  ton  of  errors 
and  York  won  all  the  momen- 
tum points  and  the  long  rallies, 


so  that  was  really  draining  for 
us,"  he  said.  Mistakes  certainly 
contributed  to  the  erosion  of  U 
of  T's  lead  and  turned  it  into  a 
15-13  game  one  win  for  the 
Yeomen.  In  total,  the  Blues 


made  30  hitting  errors  for  the 
match,  for  an  average  of  10  a 
game. 

"We  have  to  minimize  those," 
Stanko  said.  "No  matter  who 
we're  playing  there's  a  certain 
amount  of  consistency,  a  certai  n 
level  of  alertness  that  we  have  to 
strive  for." 

However,  the  Blues  did  notch 
two  important  wins  at  the  tour- 
nament, defeating  Laval  and 
Western,  two  teams  that  at  the 
time  placed  higher  than  them  in 
the  national  rankings. 

They  are  hoping  that  the  team 
that  beat  those  two  schools  will 
be  the  one  that  shows  up  for  this 
tough  four-game  stretch  that 
faces  them. 

"It'  11  be  tough  competition,  which 
is  good  for  us,"  said  Stanko. 
"We'  re  not  bad,  but  we  have  to  do 
some  things  a  bit  differently.  De- 
fensively,  we  have  things  to  adjust 
and  we  have  to  minimize  our  mis- 
takes." 

Chung  agrees.  "We've  im- 
proved a  lot,  but  the  team  has  to 
buy  into  our  defensive  philoso- 
phy. We  have  to  focus  and  if  we 
do  that  it'll  change  things 
around." 

The  Blues  host  Queen's  at  the 
Sports  Gym,  Friday  night  at  8. 
They  end  the  week  off  with  a 
match  against  York,  also  at  the 
Sports  Gym,  Sunday  afternoon 
at  2. 


This  woman  is  $3,000  richer.  Well,  in  terms  of  tuition, 
that  is.  Margaret  Feiner,  a  first-year  phys.  ed.  student 
and  Blues'  season  pass  holder,  won  the  big  prize  at  last 
weekend's  hockey  game  as  part  of  a  joint  promotion  by 
the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  and  the 
Brunswick  House. 


The  women's  waterpolo  Blues  leave  for  Ottawa  this  weekend  to  play  a  series  of 
games  at  Carleton  University.  luisa  salerno/varsity 


SPORT 


Blue  and 
white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Jan.  15 

THURSDAY 
BASKETBALL:  at  Queen's  - 
woitien  at  6  p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 


FRIPAY 
HOCKEY :  vs.  UQTR  at  Var- 
sity Arena,  7:30  p.m.  . 
TRACK  AND  RELD:  men 
and  women  -  Can- Ain  Classic 
in  Windsor,  6  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  men-  vs. 
Queen's  at  AC  Sports  Gym,  8 
p.m. 


SATURPAY 
FENCING:  men  and  women  - 
York  Invitational, 9a.m. 
HOCKEY:  women  -  vs. 
Queen's  at  Varsity  Arena,  4 
p.m.;  men  -  vs.  Concordia  at 
Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 
INDOOR  FIELD  HOCKEY: 
at  York  (exhibition),  lime TB  A 
NORDIC  SKIING:  men  and 
women  -  Race  I  at  Laurentian, 
timeTBA 

SQUASH:  Crossover  tourna- 
ment at  Ryerson,  1 2  p.m. 
SYNCHRO  SWIMMING: 
Routine  rankings  meet  at 
McMaster,  time  TBA 
TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men 
and  women  -  Can- Am  Classic 
in  Windsor,  6  p.m. 
WATER  POLO:  women  -  vs. 
Ottawa  at  Carleton,  2:45;  at 
Carleton,  7:45  p.m. 


FENCING:  men  and  women  - 
York  Invitational, 9a.m. 
HOCKEY:  women  -  vs. 
Queen's  at  Varsity  Arena,  4 
p.m. 

INDOOR  FIELD  HOCKEY: 
at  York  (exhibition),  timeTBA 
NORDIC  SKIING:  men  and 
women  -  Race  1  at  Laurentian, 
timeTBA 

SQUASH:  Crossover  tourna- 
ment at  Ryerson,  10  p.m. 
SYNCHRO  SWIMMING: 
Routine  rankings  meet  at 
McMaster,  time  TBA 
TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men 
and  women  -  Can-AmClassic 
in  Windsor,  6  p.m. 
WATER  POLO:  women  -  vs. 
Brock  at  Carleton,  2:45;  vs. 
Queen'satCarleton,7:45  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:men-  vs. 
York  at  AC  Sports  Gym,  2 
p.m. 

All  home  games  are  in  bold. 


Men's 
Volleyball 

vs  Queen's 

Friday,  Jan.  16  @  8:00pm 
vs  York 

Sunday,  Jan.  18  @  2:00pm 


Sports  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 
Students  $3.00 


Hockey 


Men  VS  UQTR       Friday,  Jan.  16 

Women  vs  Queen's  Saturday,  Jan.  17 
Men  vs  Concordia  Samrday,  Jan.  17 


7:30pm 

4:00pm 
7:30pm 


Women  vs  Queen's  Sunday,  Jan.  18       @  4:00pm 

Varsity  Arena 
Students  $3.00 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  Janimry  12 

Diana  Cerny/Jeff  Chung 
Volleyball 
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NEWS 


"We'll  just  have  to 
tell  people  that 
Andersen  is  not 
open  to  public 
dialogue," 


Meet  the  consulting  firm 
which  downsizes  your 
social  services  p.9 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Judy  Lung  explore:,  i  ..  life  of 
filmmaker  and  former  heroin 
addict  John  L'Ecuyer  p.20 


OPINIONS 


Any 
conception 
that  queers 
are  all  the 
same  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

Bonte  Minnema  takes  apart 
gay  representation  in  the 
campus  media  p.20 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Ray  Ortigas  talks  shop  with  U 
of  T's  holistic  dance  teacher 
Emerita  Emerincia.  p.l6 


FEATURES 


"If  you  don't  actu- 
ally smell,  and  you 
get  through  the 
interview,  you'll 
be  okay.'* 


A  generation  of  computer 
jobs.  p. 10 


U  of  T  denies  giving  donor 
excess  influence— again 


TSE  prez  claims  small  role  over  faculty 
hiring,  says  Globe  article 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Just  when  U  of  T's  fundraising  mavens 
appeared  to  have  pacified  community 
concerns  around  academic  freedom  and 
strings-attached  donations,  they  have  once 
again  placed  themselves  in  the  line  of  fire. 

The  latest  bout  of  academic  upset  ar- 
rives in  the  wake  of  a  $2.75  million  dona- 
tion from  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
announced  on  Thursday.  The  funding  will 
help  set  up  the  U  of  T  Capital  Markets 


Institute,  a  joint  venture  between  the  fac- 
ulties of  law  and  management.  It  also 
creates  two  TSE  chairs  in  the  faculties. 

Controversy  is  centered  around  two 
agreements  which  set  out  the  terms  of  the 
donation.  One  marks  the  criteria  for  two 
new  chairs.  The  other  concerns  the 
$750,000  portionof  the  gift,  which  will  be 
directed  towards  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities at  the  new  institute. 

While  university  administrators  assure 
the  community  there  are  no  strings  at- 
tached, again  academics  beg  to  differ. 


But  this  clash  differs  from  others  the 
university  has  sought  tocontain.  This  time 
the  donor  himself  sparked  public  debate 
by  allegedly  telling  a  newspaper  reporter 
that  U  of  T  has  granted  him  a  little  influ- 
ence over  academic  hiring. 

This  admission  attributed  to  Rowland 
Fleming,  the  president  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  has  thrown  the  donor  in 
the  midst  of  the  administration's  ongoing 
public  relations  battle  with  its  academics. 
The  crisis  was  launched  after  aGlobe  and 
Mail  article  appearing  in  the  paper' s  busi- 
ness section  hit  the  stands  on  Friday. 

"The  money  comes  with  a  small  string 
attached.  Mr.  Fleming  said  the  TSE  will 
play  a  small  role  in  governing  who  works 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


The  U  of  T  campus  gears  up  for  the  CFS  National  Day  of  Action,  Jan.  28. 

Equity  studies  degree  liits  campus 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


In  a  synergy  of  over  25  programs  and 
departments,  U  of  T's  New  College  has 
drawn  together  a  degree  option  that  looks 
at  equity  issues  from  almost  every  angle 
imaginable. 

From  examining  statistical  bias  in  math- 
ematics to  eurocentrism  in  the  humanities, 
this  degree  program  will  set  to  rest  the 
dying  notion  that  some  fields  of  study  need 
not  address  equity — particularly  the  hard 
sciences. 

"People  may  think  of  Women' s  Studies 
or  Caribbean  Studies  when  they  think  of 
equity,  but  they  may  not  think  of  econom- 
ics. This  program  expands  our  current 
thinking  around  equity,"  said  June  Larkin, 
director  of  U  of  T's  Women  Studies  and 
chair  of  the  committee  that  set  the  pro- 
gram in  motion. 

Participants  in  the  program  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  one  introductory  course 
housed  at  New  College.  But  they  will 
select  the  other  six  courses  needed  for  a 
major  from  over  100  cross-referenced 
courses  currently  sprinkled  throughout  the 
university. 

The  program  is  designed  to  capture  the 


big  picture  by  pulling  together  under  one 
umbrella  the  disjointed  array  of  U  of  T 
courses  looking  at  equity  from  a  social 
sciences,  humanities,  natural  and  medical 
sciences,  mathematics  or  technological 
perspective. 

"It  is  to  develop  a  way  of  examining 
these  issues  in  a  comprehensive  way  and 
ensure  students  can  draw  connections," 
explained  Larkin,  adding  that  such  intel- 
lectual fusion  has  been  neglected  in  the 
past. 

She  says  the  program  will  enable  schol- 
arship around  equity  issues  to  develop  in  a 
more  comprehensive  manner.  It  may  also 
act  as  a  catalyst — encouraging  U  of  T's 
many  programs  and  disciplines  to  house 
more  courses  which  incorporate  equity 
studies. 

But  not  everyone  is  pleased  with  the 
new  development. 

"What  is  being  proposed  here  is  indoc- 
trination into  an  ideology,  not  education  in 
adiscipline,"  said  John  Furedy,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Academic  Freedom  and 
Scholarship. 

"There  are  some  people,  myself  among 
them,  who  think  the  term  equity  is  Orwelli  an 
double-speak  for  inequity.  In  this  case, 
preference  based  on  race,  sex  and  other' 


irrelevant  things  instead  of  on  the  indi- 
vidual," he  said. 

Furedy,  who  is  also  a  U  of  T  psychology 
professor,  says  programs  like  equity  stud- 
ies areinherently  anti-intellectual  because 
they  are  based  on  social  ideology  rather 
than  logical  relevance. 

He  is  particularly  upset  by  the  pro- 
gram's inclusion  of  the  hard  sciences  in  its 
range  of  study.  "I  think  the  university's 
reputation  in  the  hard  sciences  suffers 
when  you  have  this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 

But  Larkin  points  to  the  over  25  pro- 
grams and  disciplines  already  housing  re- 
lated courses  as  ample  evidence  of  the 
scholarly  status  of  equity  studies. 

"Clearly,  when  you  examine  the  sheer 
volume  of  courses  cross-listed,  there  are 
many  researchers,  programs,  departments 
and  students  across  the  university  who  do 
not  agree  with  that  opinion,"  she  said. 

"I  think  people  get  caught  up  in  the 
anti-intellectual  equity  rhetoric  without 
looking  at  the  scholarship  involved,"  added 
Larkin.  "If  you  make  that  argument,  you 
are  saying  that  about  a  whole  lot  of  schol- 
ars from  this  university  whom  are  re- 
nowned both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally." 

•please  see  Degree,  page  3 


in  the  Capital  Markets  Institute,"  wrote 
investment  reporter  Andrew  Willis. 

U  of  T's  public  affairs  was  in  a  frenzy 
by '9  am,  quickly  sending  staff  out  with 
copies  of  what  they  deem  harmless  agree- 
ments, while  the  law  dean  issued  a  public 
statement  claiming  theGlobe  got  the  story 
wrong. 

"Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  edito- 
rial review,  Mr.  Fleming's  actual  re- 
marks were  distorted,  conveying  a  mis- 
leading impression  regarding  the  ex- 
change's role  in  the  governance  of  the 
institute,"  wrote  Ron  Daniels  in  his  memo 
distributed  to  faculty,  staff  and  students 
at  the  law  school. 

•please  see  TSE,  page  2 

,  Canadian 
universities 
surpass 
US  price 
tag 

BY  VITO  M.  LABATE 

The  latest  truism — a  post-secondary 
education  for  students  south  of  the 
border  is  cheaper  than  their  Canadian 
counterparts — has  left  students  flab- 
bergasted. 

"With  all  the  money  troubles  stu- 
dents have  these  days,  facts  like  that 
are  utterly  disgusting,"  said  Graham 
Kennedy,  a  dismayed  second  year  phys- 
ics students  at  U  of  T  upon  hearing  the 
news. 

The  average  tuition  and  ancillary 
fees  for  American  students  at  in-state, 
four-year  public  colleges  this  year, 
$3,1 1 1  (US),  is  still  higher  than  the 
average  domestic  tuition  in  Canada, 
$3,117  (Can).  But  the  real  costs  of 
gaining  a  four  year  degree  from  a 
public  university  is  cheaper  in  Canada 
when  all  the  bills  are  added  up  and  the 
exchange  rate  is  built  in  to  the  equation. 

American  students  can  expect  to 
rack  up  a  $10,069  (US)  or  $14,449 
(Can)  bill  this  year  as  compared  to 
$  1 4,697  (Can)  for  Canadians.  Students 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  where 
tuition  levels  are  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  at  $3,737  and  $3,234 
respectively,  are  hit  with  an  even  higher 
tally. 

"That  sucks!,"  Kennedy  added. 
"Since  when  is  it  better  financially  to 
get  a  post-secondary  education  in  the 
US?" 

The  statistics,  compiled  by  Statistics 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  on  the  home  front  and  the 
College  Board  and  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  on  the  American 
side,  have  left  other  students  scratch- 
ing their  heads  for  answers. 

"I  find  that  really  hard  to  believe," 
said  a  quizzical  Sean  Fernandes,  a  first 
year  commerce  student. 

Even  the  president  of  the  United  States 
Student  Association,  the  Washington- 
based  organization  wliich  represents  over 
3million students  at  350 student  unions 
across  the  US,  was  shocked  by  the 
numbers. 

•please  see  Yankee,  page  3 
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News 


Monday,  January  1 9,  1 998 


7  Hart  House  Circle 
Telephone:  978-2452 
www.  utoronto.  ca/harthouse 


Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
f PECIAL  EVENTS**  ♦  Call  978-2452 


7S 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS  -  Nominations  close  Fri.  Jan.  30  at  7pm.  Voting  days  are  Tue. 
Feb.  10  and  Wed.  Feb.  1 1  from  10am  to  7pm.  Seats  are  available  on  8  Committees:  Art, 
Debates,  Farm,  Finance,  House,  Library,  Music  and  Recreational  Attiletics.  NEW  STUDENT 
MEMBERS  NEEDED  -  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Be  involved  in  student  life  at  Hart  House. 
You  can  make  a  difference.  Call  978-5363  for  nomination  forms  and  information. 


Carillon  Concert  to  celebrate  Robbie  Bums  Day,  Fri.  Jan.  23  at  12noon.  Ttiere  will  be  a  guided 
tour  of  ttie  Carillon  at  1 2:30pm.  Mee\  at  the  norttiwest  door  to  ttie  Tower. 


ART*** 


Coll  978-8398 


,     The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  "Gifts  and  ttie  Great  Wrong  Gift,'  selections  from  ttie  Hart 
^    House  Permanent  Collection,  to  Feb.  1 . 
The  Arbor  Room  -  Anna-Maria  Catena. 


MUSK*** 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Midday  Mosaics  -  Pianist,  Maki  llsaka  performs  on  Ttiur.  Jan.  22  at  1 2noon  in  ttie  Music 

Room. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  ttie  Arbor  Room.Jan.  23,  Ttie  Andrew  Boniwell  Quartet. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES*** 


Call  978-2452 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Art  Committee's  Annual  Art  Competition  ■  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members.  Rules 
and  entry  forms  are  available  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Morcti  5  and  6. 
Bridge  ■  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played  Ttiursdays 
at  6:30pm  in  ttie  Map  Room. 

Camera  Club  -  Beginners  Workshop,  Tuesdays  starting  Jan.  20  at  4pm  or  7pm  OR  Thursdays 
starting  Jan.  22  at  4pm.  Intermediate  Workshop,  Thursdays  starting  Jan.  22  at  7pm.  Preregister 
at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  date  for  entries  is 
March  6  at  1 2  noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open  to  all  members  of 
Hart  House. 

Debates  Committee  presents  a  formal  debate  on  the  M.A.I.,  on  international  negotiation  that 
could  be  considered  a  bill  of  rights'  for  foreign  investors  and  corporations.  'Be  it  resolved  that 
Canada  must  reject  the  M.A.I. '  Thur.  Jan.  22  at  7pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  All  welcome.  Free. 
Limited  seating.  Call  978-0537  for  info. 

The  Absence  of  Melons  -  The  Hart  House  Drama  Society  presents  a  workshop  preview  of  their 
1 998  entry  into  the  U  of  T  Drama  Festival.  Written  by  Amy  Butcher,  directed  by  Carly  Cote,  Sun. 
Jan.  25  at  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  •  The  Drama  Society  is  still  accepting  manu- 
scripts. Entry  rules  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Fri.  Jan.  30. 
Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Join  us  for  our  annual  Winter  Carnival  on  Sat.  Jan.  24  for  a  day  of  cross- 
country skiing,  skating  (weather  permitting),  winter  baseball  or  volleyball,  a  sauna,  musical 
entertainment  and  great  food.  Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Advance  ticket  sales  to 
Thur.  Jan.  22.  Call  978-2447  tor  info. 

Intertalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Wednesday  'Wind-Down'  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion 
Service  on  alternate  weeks.  Service  begins  at  5pm.  Call  978-2448  for  info. 
Investment  -  The  President  of  Gorinsen  Capital  Inc.,  Ken  Norquay,  speaks  on  'Global  Market 
Trends,'  Wed.  Jan.  21  at  5pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Join  us  afterwards  for  a  social  gath- 
ering at  the  Madison  Avenue  Pub.  Call  978-2446  for  info. 

Library  Committee  presents  Lawrence  Hill  reading  from  his  latest  novel,  Tue.  Jon.  20  at  7:30pm 
in  the  Hart  House  Library. 

Book  launch  for  SIRCH,  'From  Dreams  to  Reality,'  emergency  housing  for  women  in  crisis.  Mon. 
Jan.  26  at  12:30pm.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

Record  Room  -  Open  daily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  Come  to  Record  Room  A'  on  Tuesdays  at 
1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  12:10pm  for  an  8-minute  orientation  session.  Membership  is  free. 


Indoor  Triathlon  -  Our  5th  annual  indoor  triathlon  will  be  held  Sot.  Feb.  7.  Sign  up  individually  j 
or  join  with  two  friends  and  do  the  event  as  a  relay  team.  Volunteers  are  also  needed  to  help  at  i 
the  event. The  pool,  track  and  upper  gym  will  be  closed  from  7am  to  2pm  during  the  Triathlon,  j 

Free  Osteoporosis  Workshop/Workout  -  Thur.  Jan.  29  from  6-8pm.  I 

Registered  Classes  -  Still  spaces  in  Tai  Chi,  Massage  and  Stretch  classes.  Teach  yourself  how  i 
to  unwind  at  the  end  of  a  busy  day!  ] 
CRP  and  First  Aid  Course  ■  Jon.  30,  31  and  Feb.  1 .  Register  now  at  the  Membership  Sen/ices  , 
Office.  I 
Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal  programme. 
Fee  $17.  | 
Drop-In  Fitness  Classes  -  The  new  schedule  is  available  throughout  Hart  House.  Chose  from  ' 
over  35  classes  each  week!  | 
Towel  Service  is  available  from  January  to  April  for  $30. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  Reception 
Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 
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TSE  gift  under  scrutiny 


•continued  from  front  page 

And  when  contacted,  Fleming 
immediately  deniedeverimplying 
such  a  relationship,  claiming  he 
had  been  unfairly  pegged.  "I  hear 
everybody's  in  a  flap  over  a  mis- 
quote," Fleming  told  ihe  Varsity 
hours  after  the  article  came  out. 
"It's  unfortunate,  but  I  was  totally 
misquoted." 

But  the  Globe  reporter  is  not 
stomaching  the  backlash  against 
his  article  without  a  fight. 

"Of  course  it's  accurate. 
Fleming  told  me  that.  We  spoke 
about  it  at  great  length,"  said  Wil- 
lis. "I'm  really  pissed  off.  In  no 
wayisitadistortion.I  stand  behi  nd 
my  story." 

The  investment  reporter  says 
strings-attached  is  a  mundane 
part  of  the  business  world's  ten- 
dency to  ensure  they  get  their 
money's  worth.  "Hedoesn't  give 
money  blindly,"  reiterated  Wil- 
lis. "They  have  a  role  in  govern- 
ance." 

But  Fleming  says  such  con- 
clusions are  unwarranted.  "It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  pre- 
tend we  should  be  involved,"  he 
said,  explaining  that  theToronto 
Stock  Exchange  is  in  no  position  to 
offer  academics  expert  advise 
about  capital  stock  markets. 

Hedoes  subscribe  to  an  inkling 
of  the  return  on  your  investment 
mentality,  though. 

"That  being  said,  you  don' t  cut 
a  cheque  and  not  have  anything 
attachedtoit,"Remingadded  about 
the  consultative  role.  He  says  the 
logic  of  this  reasoning  becomes 
especially  obvious  when  acompa- 
ny 's  name  is  attached  to  its  dona- 
tion. In  this  case,  the  two  TSE 
chairs. 

But  Fleming  says  he  has  no 
desire  to  tread  on  intellectual  toes. 
"I  want  to  assure  you,  at  no  time 
would  I  want  to  see  the  money 
interfere  with  academic  freedom," 
he  said. 

Verbal  parries  aside,  the  spokes- 
person for  the  national  faculty  as- 
sociation says  when  all  is  said  and 
denied,  the  contract  speaks  for 
itself.  And  there  are  strings  at- 
tached, albeit  smallerthen  in  past 
deals. 

"It's  not  quite  like  Rotman, 
Nortel  or  Barrick  Gold,  but  the 
adminislrationobviously  still  has 
leamingtodo,"  said  Bill  Bruneau, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Teachers. 

He  points  to  the  contract  which 
outlines  the  $750,000  portion  of 
the  gift — heading  to  research  and 
other  activities  at  the  Capital  Mar- 
kets Institute. 

The  cash  will  be  paid  over  five 
years  in  annual  installments  of 
$  1 50,000.  During  that  time  frame, 
the  university  has  placed  the  TSE 
president  on  a  six-person  advisory 


body  to  the  academics  managing 
the  institute. 

Over  those  five  years,  the  ad  vi- 
sory  board  will  host  the  TSE  presi- 
dent and  three  more  people  cho- 
sen from  outside  the  university. 
These  reps  will  be  selected  by  the 
deans  of  law  and  management, 
after  consulting  with  the  TSE  presi- 
dent. The  deans  will  also  have  a 
place  on  the  board. 

The  pay-off  period  began  this 
January  and  will  end  at  the  begin- 
ningof2002. 

The  academic  body  governing 
the  institute,  called  the  manage- 
ment committee,  "will  seek  the 
advice  of  [the]  Advisory  Board," 


"It  puts  in 
question  what  the 
administration 
means  by 

academic  freedom." 


during  that  time  frame  states  the 
agreement. 

"The  advice  will  ensure  that  the 
research  and  other  activities  that 
are  undertaken  by  the  Institute  are 
timely  and  relevant  to  the  capital 
marketscommunity,"  it  adds. 

Bruneau  says  this  wording 
leaves  the  management  commit- 
tee without  free  choice — since  they 
must  solicit  advice  from  the  TSE 
president  and  others  on  the  board. 
"Thisstill  leavesopenlhequestion 
of  who  is  choosing  the  original 
research  of  the  institute,"  he  said. 

And  he  says  since  the  advisors 
will  be  offering  their  opinion  on 
what  is  "timely"  and  "relevant" 
this  places  considerable  pressure 
on  academics  to  taper  their  re- 
search accordingly. 

Bruneau  says  this  is  a  particu- 
larly important  point  because  of 
the  intimate  relationship  between 
research  and  teaching.  "It  reminds 
me  very  much  of  Peter  Munk  and 
Barrick  Gold.  They  seem  to  make 
the  same  mistake  again.  There 
seems  to  be  a  compulsory  rela- 
tionship here,"  he  said.  'There  is 
direct  pressure  from  a  body  that  is 
not  academic." 

The  university's  arrangement 
with  donor  Peter  tvlunk  and  his 
companies  Barrick  Gold  and 
Horsham  came  under  fire  in  No- 
vember. Academics  were  out- 
raged when  a  contract  outlining 
the  conditions  attached  to  his  $6.4 
million  donation  to  U  of  T' s  inter- 
national studies  centre  was  pub- 
licly aired. 

Similar  to  the  TSE  agreement, 
the  university  gave  the  donor  a 


Too  much  to  read? 
Too  little  time? 
Stressed  from  studying? 
Forgetting  what 

you  read? 


Hundreds  of  thousands  world-wide  have  attended 

Advanced  Reading  Sldlls  to: 

*Double  their  reading  effectiveness 
•Improve  their  memory  and  comprehension 
•Enhance  student  study  skills 

To  become  a  more  effective  reader  call  to  attend 
the  Jan.  31/  Feb.  7, 1998  senlon  In  Toronto 


The  PAC  K  (Jroup  ; 

(905)  420-2340  iS88;  PACG  GRP    1020  Brock  Road.  Pickering  : 


time-specific  power  to  advise  an 
academic  body,  this  time  in  inter- 
national studies.  The  arrangement 
also  lasted  the  duration  of  the  pay- 
off period. 

However,  in  the  university's 
contract  with  Munk  it  was  Barrick 
Gold' s  international  advisory  board 
which  was  guaranteed  this  status. 
Faculty  expressed  alarm  about  that 
relationship  because  the  contract 
stated  Barrick's  board  would  of- 
fer advise  and  the  academic  body 
governing  U  of  T's  international 
studies  "wi  1 1  be  receptive  thereto." 

In  the  wake  of  community  out- 
rage the  entire  set-up  with  the 
advisory  board  was  pulled  from 
the  contract. 

But  the  law  dean  says  the  aca- 
demic community  has  nothing  to 
worry  about  with  this  latest  advi- 
sory board  arrangement.  The 
TSE  agreements  meet  the  high- 
est standard  of  academic  free- 
dom, says  Daniels. 
'The  role  of  outsiders  on  the 
advisory  board  is  simply  meant 
to  ensure  that  the  research 
projects  are  responsive  and  timely 
to  the  Canadian  capital  markets," 
he  said.  "But  the  selective  re- 
search topics  and  their  conclu- 
sions will  be  outside  the  purview  of 
the  board.  The  governance  struc- 
ture was  designed  with  a  view  to 
harness  their  insights." 

"It  makes  sense,"  echoed  U  of 
T  deputy  provost  Carolyn  Tuohy 
about  the  advisory  board.  "It  pro- 
vides an  environmental  scan. 

'There  is  no  reason  to  do  away 
with  the  advisory  body.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  last  part  of  the 
clause,  which  is  overriding,"  she 
added,  pointing  to  an  explicit  refer- 
ence to  academic  freedom  in  the 
agreement. 

The  clause  Tuohy  highlighted 
states  that  research  projects  will 
be  in  the  exclusive  domain  of  aca- 
demics. 

But  this  feel-good  clause  does 
little  to  set  Bruneau's  mind  at  ease. 

"It  puts  in  question  what  the 
administration  means  by  academic 
freedom,"  said  Bruneau. 'There's 
an  absence  of  clarity  here  and  it's 
worrisome.  Academic  freedom  is 
being  bandied  about  in  a  docu- 
ment. And  in  others  parts,  there 
are  hints  that  the  choice  of  the 
subject  of  research  could  be  ex- 
ternal." 

He  says  all  of  these  contracts 
should  face  the  scrutiny  of  U  of 
T's  academic  board.  Currently,  a 
select  handful  of  administrators 
can  sign-off  on  these  deals  as  long 
as  they  perceive  them  to  be  in  line 
with  academic  policy. 

Tuohy  says  faculty  are  free  to 
request  the  agreements  when  cu- 
riosity strikes. 

But  allowing  professors  to  re- 
view contracts  after  they  are  fi- 
nalized does  not  provide  enough 
administrative  accountability  to 
academics,  says  Bruneau. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  places 
responsibility  forthis  problematic 
surge  in  questionably-phrased  con- 
tracts squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
naive  administrators. 

'The  people  who  don't  seem  to 
understand  [the  issuejare  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of 
Toronto,"  he  said,  adding  donors 
are  simply  pulled  into  the  fray. 

He  also  suggests  administra- 
tors should  take  responsibility  for 
the  dangerous  path  along  which 
they  are  stumbling  full-tilt. 

"For  the  suspicious  among  us 
and  the  worried,  what  if  this  goes 
on  for  another  25  years  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  institution's  research  is 
conducted  this  way?"  pondered 
Bruneau. 

"If  you  multiply  this  accidental 
way  of  building  up  research  and 
teaching  over  the  next  25  years, 
what  you  have  is  privatization,  re- 
ally." 
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Record  Interac  use  matches  bank  profits 


BY  DAVID-JAMES 
FERNANDES 

Varsity  Staff 

The  phenomenal  popularity  of  debit 
cards  has  sparked  a  renewed  call 
for  banking  accountability  in  the 
face  of  rising  profits. 

Interac,  Canada's  electronic 
banking  network,  announced 
in  the  new  year  that  Canadi- 
ans used  their  debit  cards  over 
one  billion  times  in  1997,  break- 
ing all  previous  records  and 
placingCanadaafirm  first 
for  stripe-swiping  per 
capita. 

But  despite 
fee  disparities 
and  inconsist- 
ent justifications 
from  bank  to  bank, 
Canadians  are  still  no 
closer  to  getting  answers 
about  the  extent  to  which 
banks  are  profiting  from  in- 
creasing levels  of  service  tees. 

For  cash-weary  students  who 
are  well-known  as  big  swipers  of 
the  stripe,  an  answer  to  the  serv- 
ice-fee question  is  pressing, 
whether  they  be  at  the  low  end 
with  theBankof  Montreal  and  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce who  offer  student  accounts 
with  a  flat  fee  of  about  $2.75-3.50 
for  up  to  30  debit  transactions  a 
month,  or  at  the  high  end  with  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia's  student 
account  which  waives  all  service 
fees  only  when  a  balance  of  at 
least  $  1 ,000  is  maintained. 

Duff  Conacher,  a  researcher 
with  the  Canadian  Community 
Reinvestment  Coalition,  an  Ot- 
tawa-based non-partisan  coalition 
of  lawyers,  small  business  asso- 
ciations and  many  other  local  and 
national  groups,  says  wide  fee  dis- 
parities show  that  the  service  fees 


charged  may  not  reflect  their 
costs. 

"Either  they're  setting 
[service  fees]  very  ar- 
bitrarily, or  they 
are  basing 
them 


o  n 
costs," 
he  said. 
"If  they  are 
based  on  costs 
they  should  be 
able  to  disclose  [the  ^ 
costs]."  "^0^ 

According  to  Protege- 
Vous'  comprehensive  sur-  v  e  y 
published  in  January  1995,  which 
focused  on  seven  major  banks  and 
one  credit  union  in  Quebec,  the 
service  fee  costs  to  customers 
ranged  from  as  low  as  $39.60  per 
year  at  the  National  Bank  to 
$249.60  per  year  at  the  high  end  at 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  findings,  based  on  accounts 
selected  by  bank  representatives, 
compared  30  average  transactions 


year. 

All  five  of  Cana- 
da's largest  banks,  who 
collectively  made  a  record- 
breaking  $7. 1 3  billion  in  profit 
last  year,  refuse  to  release  any 
detailed  information  about  how 
much  they  make  from  service  fees, 
and  in  particular,  from  debit-card 
related  service  fees.  But  they  de- 
cline for  different  reasons. 

"We  don't  reveal  that,"  said 
Toronto  Dominion's  succinct 
Steven  Phillips.  "[Debit 
fees  are]  lumped  into  a  whole 
variety  of  service  charges  that  we 
don '  t  break  down,"  said  Fred  Bill- 
ing  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

"They  don't  break  [service 


fees]  down  like  that,"  echoed  Rick 
Kuwayti  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  "It's  a 
really  compli- 
cated number  to 
generate  [be- 
cause] there  are 
a  lot  of  people 
on  plans  who 
pay  either  no 
feeatallorthey 
have  fixed 
monthly  fees 
where  their 
debit  card 
transactions 
are  included. 
It's  impossi- 
ble for  us  to 
tell." 

Impossi- 
ble as  it  is 
for  the  Bank 
of  Mon- 
t  r  e  a  I  , 
CIBC  s 
Oscar 
Delbalio 
says  his  bank  can  and 
does  break  down  how  much  they 
make  from  debit-card  related  serv- 
ice fees,  they  just  keep  them  con- 
fidential in  order  to  remain  com- 
petitive. 


mitted,"  but  not  very  accurate." 

Conacher  says  the  banks'  in- 
consistent explanations  give  Ca- 
nadiansgood  cause  for  skepticism. 

"We  suspect,  and  we  think  Ca- 
nadians have  a  right  to  suspect, 
that  they '  re  being  gouged,"  he  said. 
"If  [banks]  don' t  know  what  their 
costs  are,  it  begs  the  question  of 
how  they  set  a  price,  because 
obviously  they  want  to  make  a 
profit  from  each  division  of  the 
business." 

In  addition  to  user-end  service 
fees  for  debit  card  transactions, 
banks  also  charge  retailers  who 
offer  Interac  Direct  Payment  a 
per-usage  fee,  ranging  from  about 
seven  cents  for  large  customers  to 
15  cents  for  the  average  small 
business.  And  in  the  end.  Direct 
Payment  is  cheaper  for  banks  who, 
as  a  result,  have  eliminated  costly 
human-related  tracking  and  trans- 
ferring chores. 

Worried  about  their  public  im- 
age, and  admitting  that  banks  in 
the  past  have  not  listened  to  their 
customers  as  well  as  they  should 
have,  the  Canadian  Banker's  As- 
sociation just  unveiled  a  $20  mil- 
lion advertisement  campaign. 

But  when  asked  if  this  meant 
banks  might  release  more  detai  led 


"We  have  them  yeah,"  he  ad-     information  about  how  much  profit  ing.' 


they  are  making  from  increasing 
service  fees,  Sharon  Wilks, 
spokesperson  for  the  banker's 
association,  insisted  that  service 
fees  were  not  an  issue.  They  ac- 
count for  only  4.4  per  cent  of  total 
revenues,  she  said. 

But4.4percentof$7.13billion 
is  over  $313  million.  And  while 
bank  profits  soared  by  1 9  per  cent 
in  1997  from  the  year  prior,  the 
percentage  of  revenues  from  serv- 
ice fees  stayed  within  afew  points, 
meaning,  revenue  from  service 
fees  increased  as  well. 

Wilks  maintains  that  service  fees 
are  not  the  issue. 

"Knowing  that  one  bank's  profit 
margins  are  higher  than  another's 
does  not  help  you  to  get  the  best 
service  for  the  cost,"  she  said. 
'The  best  way  to  find  the  best 
service  to  meet  your  needs,  for  a 
reasonable  cost,  is  to  shop  around." 

But  Conacher  disagrees. 

"Sunshine  is  the  best  disinfect- 
ant," he  says,  "and  what  we  need 
to  do  is  shine  a  little  light  on  what 
their  actual  profit  margins  are  in 
the  area  of  service  charges. 
[Banks]  hold  the  information  and 
they  should  be  required  to  disclose 
it.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  them 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  goug- 


Furedy:  hurts  university 


Yankee  public  universities 
clieaper  than  Canadian 


THE  STUDENT  BUDGET  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  BORDER* 


Tuition  and  ancillary  fees 
Textbooks  and  supplies 
Rent  and  Food 
Transportation 
Other 

TOTAL  EDUCATION  COST 


American  in-state  four 
year  public  college 

$4,464 

910 
6,258 

822 
1,995 

14,449 


Canadian  degree-granting 
public  university 

$3,277 
2,000 
6,700 
720 
2,000 

14,697 


*  All  amounts  are  in  Canadian  dollars.  The  US  funds  for  the  American  student  budget  were 
exchanged  at  a  rate  of  1 .435,  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  ^ian.  16  posting. 

sources:  Statistics  Canada,  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  The  College  Board  and  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
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New  College  principal  David 
Clandfield  finds  attitudes  such  as 
Furedy's  to  reflect  a  narrow  vi- 
sion of  education.  "I  doubt  there 
is  a  single  area  that  hasn't  been 
affected  by  the  way  gender,  race 
and  so  on  effect  the  way  it  under- 
stands itself,"  he  said. 

"It  would  be  anti-intellectual  to 
oppose  the  study  of  equity,  I  would 
think,"  added  Clandfield. 

But  Furedy  is  positive  more 
opposition  to  the  program  would 
have  been  expressed  if  it  had 
been  brought  to  the  academic 
board,  rather  than  passed  by  a 
sub-committee  of  it  last  week. 

"I  haven't  been  attackingevery 
program  I  don' t  like  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  one  slipped  through 
without  going  to  the  academic 
board,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  this 
has  done  any  good  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  university." 

But  Wallace  Pidgeon,  deputy 
press  secretary  at  Premier  Mike 
Harris '  s  office,  says  the  program 
marks  U  of  T's  impressive  ability 
to  remain  on  the  cutting  edge. 

"If  the  folks  there  think  this  is 
the  best  way  to  go  then  we  would 
definitely  be  in  agreement,"  he 
said.  "Mike  Harris  doesn't  make 
programs,  your  head  chief  Bob 
Prichard  does.  As  far  as  I  know. 


Mr.  Prichard  has  been  very 
friendly  with  what  this  govern- 
ment has  been  doing  as  far  as  U 
of  T  goes. 

"The  university  knows  what  is 
best  for  the  university  and  if  eq- 
uity studies  is  something  that  is 
deemed  viable  by  the  university 
and  its  administration  and  this  is 
the  sort  of  thing  students  want  to 
take  part  in,  they  can  do  that," 
said  Pidgeon. 

"We  do  live  in  changing  times. 
Was  equity  studies  offered  1 5  or 
20  years  ago.  No?  Well,  there 
you  go,"  he  said. 

But  Furedy  says  no  politician 
would  oppose  a  university  pro- 
gram, since  micro-managing  is  a 
political  faux-pas.  He  says  once 
tax-payers  become  irate  about 
this  superfluous  use  of  money, 
theirattitude  will  change. 


"But  if  down  the  line,  there  is  a 
taxpayers'  problem, ifpeoplestart 
saying,  'What  is  this,  we  are  pay- 
ing for  them  to  indoctrinate  our 
children?'  Then  they  will  get  in- 
volved— when  the  people  get  up- 
set." 

Currently,  the  program  does 
not  pose  funding  implications  for 
the  university  since  the  one  core 
course  being  created  will  be 
funded  by  New  College. 

However,  as  may  be  expected, 
Ciandfield's  take  on  the  pro- 
gram's societal  impact  is  decid- 
edly opposite  of  Furedy's  bleak 
predictions. 

"Understanding  issues  of  eq- 
uity will  be  valuable  to  all  of  us  in 
a  highly  diverse  population  such 
as  we  have  at  U  of  T,  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  in  the  country 
itself" 


•continued  from  front  page 

"I'm  surprised.  I  would  have 
thought  the  US  was  more  expen- 
sive," said  Sarita  Gupta.  "We  al- 
ways feel  we're  the  most  expen- 
sive public  education  system  out 
there.  That's  what  we  tell  Con- 
gress." 

While  the  ubiquitous  miscon- 
ception of  Canada  being  a  haven 
of  acheap  university  education  is 
now  but  a  dream,  this  was  bound 
to  happen  given  the  traditional 
arguments  put  forward  to  justify 
fee  hikes  in  Canada,  says  Brad 
Lavigne,  national  chairperson  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents. 

"It's  an  age-old  argument  used 
by  tuition  increase  advocates  who 
justify  Canadian  increases  by  say- 


ing that  it's  cheaper  than  going  to 
the  US,"  he  said.  "As  lame  as  the 
excuse  is,  it  can  no  longer  be 
used." 

Lavigne  adds  that  the  guilty 
finger  must  be  pointed  squarely  at 
the  provincial  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. "[They]  are  retreating 
from  their  traditional  role  as 
funders  of  our  post-secondary 
education  system.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation that  we  are  lowering  our- 
selves to  the  American  govern- 
ment standard." 

These  findings  are  consistent 
with  the  data  released  last  year 
by  the  Association  of  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges  in  Canada.  It 
showed  that  Canadian  students 
graduate  with  higher  debt  loads 
than  their  American  counter- 


parts. 

But  at  least  American  students 
can  rely  on  grants  to  offset  the 
cost  of  their  education,  said 
Lavigne,  pointing  to  the  Pell  Grant, 
the  largest  need-based  grant  pro- 
gram in  the  US  dating  back  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1 965. 

Last  year,  over  3.5  million 
American  students  received  Pell 
Grants  averaging  $1,492  (US), 
the  year  the  maximum  award  was 
increased  from  $2,700  to  $3,000  ' 
(US). 

Since  Canada  is  one  of  two 
industrial  countries  without  a  na- 
tional system  of  grants,  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  is  call- 
ing  for  such  a  system  on  their 
upcoming  Day  of  Action  of  Jan. 
28. 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

 ^  AVE  DA, 

PAULPECORELU 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


ENGLISH 
language  development 

professional  teachers  •  reasonable  rates 
•  grammar,  vocabulary,  pronunciation 
all  levels  •  private  &  group  classes 

free  evaluation 
(416)  967-9227 


Victoria  University  Teaching  Award 

Student  nominations  are  invited  for  the  1998 
Victoria  University  Teaching  Award.  All  full-time 
members  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  Emmanuel  College 
or  Victoria  College  are  eligible.  Nominations  may  be 

submitted  by  alumni,  students  or  faculty. 
Each  nomination  must  be  cosigned  by  an  alumnus, 
student  or  member  of  faculty. 

If  you  wish  to  nominate  an  outstanding  teacher, 
please  write  by  February  27,  1998  to 
Ms  Susan  McDonald,  Registrar, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall  106,  Victoria  University, 
73  Queen's  Paik  Crescent,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K7 


A  list  of  eligible  Faculty  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Victoria  College  Registrar's  Office. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Prichard  has  been  very  friendly  with  what 
this  government  has  been  doing  as  far  as  U  of  T  goes."  Mike  Harris's  spokesperson 
Wallace  Pidgeon  sums  up  why  our  university  prez  is  suffering  such  popularity  problenns. 

Bizarre  culprit  in 
U  of  T  blame  game 


PASSING  the  buck  becomes  an  awk- 
ward affair  when  the  array  of  likely 
culprits  to  saddle  with  unwanted  blame 
begins  to  thin  out. 

Just  ask  U  of  T  administrators,  who  recently 
found  themsel  ves  i  n  theuncomfortable  position 
of  casting  an  investment  reporter  at  the  Globe 
and  Mail  as  the  villain  in  their  latest  fundraising 
PR  nightmare. 

On  Friday,  a  modest  article  in  the  Globe's 
Report  on  Business  section  set  U  of  T  adminis- 
trators into  blame-game  mode  once  again.  In 
the  piece,  the  president  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  and  a  recent  U  of  T  benefacttjr 
allegedly  says  the  university  has  granted  him  a 
small  amount  of  influence  over  who  is  hired  at 
the  academic  institute  he  just  funded. 

The  reporter  claims  he  spoke  with  TSE  prez 
Rowland  Fleming  for  quite  awhile  and  the  $2.75 
million  donor  was  very  clear  on  this  point.  But 
Fleming  says  he  never  implied  expecting  such 
influence — claiming  the  article  misrepresents 
his  remarks. 

Of  course,  the  university  is  right  behind  (or 
maybe  even  ahead)  of  Fleming  in  denying  there 
were  any  strings  attached  to  the  donation.  Rather 
than  addressing  problem  areas  in  the  actual 
agreement,  they  simply  issued  a  public  state- 
ment claiming  the  Globe  got  the  story  wrong  and 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Certainly,  this  lineof  reasoning  works  if  you 
look  no  further  than  administrative  rhetoric.  But 
a  quick  glance  at  the  contract  between  the 
university  and  its  latest  donor  tells  another  story. 
Although  it  does  not  overtly  hand  Fleming  hiring 
influence  at  the  institute,  it  definitely  grants  him 
a  degree  of  academic  influence  over  it .  It  is  not 


unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Fleming  could 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  Willis  articu- 
lates. 

But  rather  than  examining  possible  commu- 
nication blunders  with  their  donor  or  taking  a 
critical  look  at  the  contract  they  drew  up  (even 
with  the  chair  issue  aside  that  advisory  board 
deserves  a  second  glance) — administrators  sim- 
ply placed  the  blame  on  the  reporter. 

We  are  certainly  familiar  with  this  tactic, 
since  they  pulled  a  similar  stunt  on  the  Varsity 
when  we  published  articles  highlighting  donor 
influence  in  the  Rotman,  NorTel  and  Munk 
agreements.  Not  even  when  they  overhauled 
the  latter  agreement  would  they  admit  it  had 
serious  flaws.  Instead,  they  blamed  the  student 
press  for  unfairly  forcing  their  hand. 

But  this  time  the  ice  is  thinning.  Accusing  the 
Varsity  of  unfair  journalism  is  one  thing — 
unethical  but  not  entirely  unintelligent  consider- 
ing the  power  dynamic  between  a  student  press 
and  the  uni  versity  administration  it  covers.  Why 
not  blame  the  childish  students?  It  is  certainly 
worth  a  shot  in  terms  of  damage-control  tac- 
tics. But  an  investment  reporter  at  the  Globe? 
Times  are  getting  tougher  for  the  admin  in  their 
pass  the  buck  game.  Although,  as  they  become 
more  desperate  to  sidestep  responsibility  and 
increasingly  brutal  in  who  they  are  willing  to 
bring  down  in  the  process — they  are  creating 
some  ironic  alliances. 

Here  at  44  St.  George  we  never  thought 
we  would  sympathize  with  an  investment 
reporter  at  the  Globe  and  Mail.  But  alas  these 
are  strange  times.  And  so,  we  may  as  well 
say  for  the  record — chin  up,  Willis,  we  be- 
lieve you. 


New  College  coup 


PERHAPS  calling  the  new  equity  studies 
program  at  New  College  acoup  is  a  bit  of 
an  exaggeration.  After  all,  it  is  not  like  a 
myriad  of  new  courses  are  springing  up  with 
enthusiastic  funding  to  match. 

No,  the  degree  program  will  draw  on  cur- 
rently-offered courses  in  over  25  programs  and 
departments  across  the  university.  The  only 
new  course  requiring  funding  is  the  program' s 
introductory  class,  for  which  New  College  is 
footing  the  bill.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  have  required  a  shocking  backlash  to 
suppress  such  a  viable  and  financially 
unthreatening  program.  (The  John  Furedy's  of 
the  world  unite.) 

But  the  real  coup  seems  to  have  occurred 
gradually  over  the  last  few  years  and  it  is 


shocking  news  indeed.  The  mere  existence  of 
over  100  cross-referenced  U  of  T  courses 
currently  addressing  equity  issues  is  mind-blow- 
ing. Who  would  of  thought  that  little  ole  con- 
servative U  of  T  houses  anything  remotely  as 
progressive  as  this  collection? 

It  appears  while  the  cultural-political  climate 
grows  bleak,  particularly  aroundequity  issues, 
the  intellectual  world  is  taking  off  in  just  the 
opposite  direction  by  actively  trying  to  under- 
stand these  issues.  This  finding  seems  incred- 
ibly hopeful— although  admittedly  it  may  only 
lead  to  arm-chair  intellectualism  enabli ng  gradu- 
ates to  beautifully  deconstruct  equity  implica- 
tions in  everything  from  rising  tuition  to  welfare 
reform.  But  understanding  the  big  picture  is 
half  the  battle. 


(Contributors:  Andrea  lircau,  Jell  I5r(>nnan,  Keith  Carman,  Mike  Doherly.  Carl)  Ktij;els,  Alela 
Kera,  Kerri  I  lulTtnan,  C:hris  J()nes(2),  lin-nda  G.  Knights  (2),  Vilo  M.  Lahale,  Nicola  Luksic, 
Judy  Lung,  l^rry  Marc()l<)ng<)(l()ls),  lionte  Minncma,  W.  1 1.  Rupp,  Douglas  Scott,  David 
Silver,  David  Sleiner,  Wing  S/,e  Tang. 
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letters  to  the  editor' 


Kudos  to  Cain 

Congratulations  lor  writing  such 
a  concise,  exact  and  true  article 
about  the  real  reasons  behind  the 
debt^and  foroffering  better  .solu- 
tions. Idonotknow  how  oldisMr. 
Cain  and  how  much  experience  he 
has,  but  one  thing  is  .sure,  he  should 
be  in  policy-making.  Noone  needs 
extensive  study  in  economics  to 
figure  it  out.  It  is  real  common- 
sense,  not  the  kind  espoused  by 
dictatorMikeHarrisandhisgang. 

As  an  example  of  what  low 
interest  will  do  for  me,  I  could  buy 
my  first  house  instead  of  paying 
$450/mth  to  a  slum  landlord  who 
wants  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  often 
does  not  give  a  receipt  (he  prob- 
ably does  not  declare  much  to 
Revenue  Canada).  This  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  tax  evasion,  un- 
fair taxation — which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  debt — and  stealing 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  poor 
like  myself. 

A  wealth  tax  for  the  rich  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  including  tax- 
ing the  ones  who  have  properties 
abroad  of  over$40,0(X)CDN  many 
of  which  are  in  the  Caribbean 
(Nassau,  Virgin  Islands,  etc.) 

The  saddest  outcome  of  your 
ideas  presented  is  that  not  enough 
people  will  read  it  and  realize  the 


real  reasons  behind  the  debt.  Thus, 
to  spread  the  good  news,  I  will  mail 
one  to  my  former  right- wing  land- 
lady in  Sudbury — already  retired 
at  52  after  working  as  a  secretary 
for  the  provincial  govemment  her 
entire  life — and  I  will  post  several 
copies  on  billboards. 

When  will  brain-washedCana- 
dians  come  back  to  their  senses, 
face  the  truth  and  think  before 
they  vote? 

COLETTE  OBRE 

Prichard  and 
Comper  no 
Marxists 

Every  time  tuition  goes  up  fewer 
students  are  able  to  attend  school 
and  less  are  able  to  get  involved  in 
student  life.  U  of  T's  inequitable 
fundraising  practices  also  further 
marginalize  students.  By  not  ac- 
tively seeking  funds  fromdi  verse 
communities,  like  the  queer,  Mus- 
lim, and  other  communities,  it  is 
restricting  those  groups.  Money  is 
power,  and  the  white-washed  ad- 
ministration has  ity4the  students 
don't.  Do  they  think  that  we  will 
stand  idly  by  and  let  this  happen 
while  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  prepares  to  become  the 


next  Prime  Loser? 

Governing  Council  chair  and 
bank  president  Anthony  Comper 
and  Prichard  have  cleariy  stated 
that  they  think  the  Varsily  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  non-existent  donor 
chill  towards  the  university.  This 
fabrication  of  theirs  is  as  much  in 
response  to  the  Varsity  as  it  is  to 
the  growing  student  movement. 

Rather  then  address  the  con- 
cerns of  students,  which  are  all 
rooted  in  equity ,  the  administration 
is  further  alienating  them.  The  re- 
sult is  more  and  more  class  con- 
sciousness at  U  of  T.  I  wonder  if 
Prichard  and  Comper  read  Marx? 
As  good  capitalist  social  deviants 
they  should  know  that  it  isbetterto 
co-opt  and  appease  the  student 
masses  than  to  clash  with  student 
activists  that  who  lodge  extremely 
reasonable  demands. 

Admi  ni  strators  have  onl  y  them- 
sel ves  to  blame  for  this  "chill"  and 
will  likely  feel  the  heat  for  such 
unfair,  unjustified,  statements  with 
a  clear  anti-student  bias.  They 
laughed  at  George  Bush's  racist, 
sexist  jokes.  Classdifferences  ob- 
viously prevent  them  from  under- 
standing, and  will  lead  to  even 
greater  protests.  Maybe  after  the 
protest  on  the  Jan  28  National  Day 
of  Action,  they  will  understand 
that  students  will  not  accept  their 
unjustifiably  inequitable  response 
to  .student  demands. 

BONTE  REIN  SIKKE 
MINNEMA 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  ici- 
tcrs  liDin  its  readers,  i-cl- 
ters  must  be  no  longer  ihun 
250  words  and  must  he  ac- 
companied h\  iheauihiir  s 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  will  he  withheld 
upon  request. 
Letters  w  ill  he  published  at 
ihediscretionolihe  editor 
and  may  he  edited  lor 
lenLMh.Letiersthaiatiempi 
to  incite  violence  or  haired 
against  anidentiliablegioup 
will  not  he  published 
We  do  nol  aecepi  leiieis 
IroniViUsiiN  stall  inembeis 
PnoniywillK-gnenionew 
unieisandimiclytopics. 


Queer  students  face  media  silence 


BY  BONTE  REIN 
SIKKE  MINNEMA 

Yes,  I  have  another  gripe  about 
the  coverage  of  the  queer  commu- 
nity and  queer  issues  in  the  cam- 
pus media  at  U  of  T.  It  seems  to 
me  that  either  people  have  this 
conception  that  we  don't  exist  on 
campus  (which  is  very  much  false), 
that  there  is  no  queer  news  (which 
is  equally  false),  or  maybe  that  we 
have  very  well-connected  gossip 
channels  and  spread  any  impor- 
tant news  that  way. 

There  is  a  total  lack  of  under- 
standing in  the  majority  of  print 
media  on  campus  as  to  what  a 
queer  issue  is  and  how  an  issue 
affects  queer  people.  It  appears 
that  queer  students  are  either  un- 
invol  ved  with  campus  issues  or  in 
the  closet  and  cannot  be  addressed. 
Being  queer  appears  to  be  limited 
to  the  sexual — all  association  with 
queers  becomes  sex-related.  It 
appears  that  we  are  so  damn 
happy  that  we  don't  need  visible 
role  models.  I  can  assure  anyone 
who  believes  these  false  pretences 
that  they  are  not  true,  and  likely 
based  on  insensitive  and  lax  atti- 
tudes towards  the  sexually  and 
genderally  diverse. 

Issues  like  George  Bush,  tui- 
tion, student  aid,  space  on  campus, 
and  many  others  are  directly  re- 
lated to  queer  students.  George 
Bush,  aside  from  being  racist,  sex- 
ist, and  a  war  criminal,  was  elected 
as  President  on  an  explicitly  homo- 
phobic platform.  Bush's  presence 
at  U  of  T  was  offensive  from  that 
point  as  well  as  for  many  other 
reasons,  and  coverage  of  this  is 


important  to  queer  students.  This 
is  not  say  that  the  other  coverage 
should  be  reduced,  but  that  it  should 
be  inclusive.  It  seems  odd  that  U 
of  T' s  equity  polices  did  not  apply 
to  the  Bush  degree.  Honouring 
Bush  with  a  degree  cleariy  vio- 
lated several  sections  of  U  of  T's 
equity  policy,  including  the  section 
pertaining  to  the  lesbian,  gay,  bi- 
sexual and  transgendered  mem- 
bers of  the  U  of  T  community. 

Tuition  and  student  aid  are  of 
primary  concerns  to  queer  stu- 
dents. Coming  out  at  university  is 
often  traumatic  and  usually  in- 
volves at  least  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration (if  not  a  lengthy  or  perma- 
nent separation)  from  family.  Ac- 
cess to  funds  to  support  oneself 
whi  leinsuchasi  tuation  adds  to  the 
stress  that  one  undergoes  in  these 
situations.  When  administrators 
raise  tuition,  or  are  al  lowed  to  raise 
tuition  without  aceiling,  then  queer 
students  are  further  marginalized 
because  it  forces  them  to  stay 
closeted  if  they  are  depending  on 
family  support.  Others  are  forced 
into  respectable  but  dangerous  li  nes 
of  work  (like  the  sex  trade)  not 
because  they  choose  it,  but  be- 
cause they  must  make  enough 
money  to  pay  for  school.  Certainly 
student  aid  programs  need  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  these  issues. 

Space  and  discrimination  on 
campus  affects  lesbian,  gay,  bi- 
sexual and  transgendered  students 
because  when  one  group  or  per- 
son is  discriminated  against  it  is 
possible  to  discriminate  against 
others.  Itisalsoextremely  painful 
when  these  issues  are  kept  invis- 
ible, which  perpetuates  a  cycle  of 


inequity  and  silence  on  queer  is- 
sues. 

There  are  many  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgendered  stu- 
dents (whether  they  are  out  pub- 
licly or  not)  on  campus,  and  many 
are  involved  with  a  variety  of  cam- 


and  stereotypes  for  all  groups  of 
people,  but  there  are  an  even 
greater  number  of  people  who  are 
exceptions  to  all  of  the  rules.  Queer 
people  are  no  different. 

This  year  Robert  Lepage  was 
honoured  with  an  honorary  de- 


Women  and  people  of  colour 
who  achieve  certain  levels  of 
success  become  role  models 
by  nature  of  their  visibility. 
I  suppose  that  queer  people 
have  the  luxury  of  the  closet 
if  they  would  rather  not  be 
role  models. 


pus  groups-and  not  just  left  leaning 
ones.  These  people  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  university 
and  should  be  recognized  amongst 
the  diversity  of  groups  and  people 
whogetinvolved.  For  many,  queer- 
ness  is  invisible  and  the  irresponsi- 
ble lack  of  coverage  of  queer  is- 
sues in  the  campus  press  enforces 
this  marginality.  Queerness  is 
something  that  goes  beyond  one' s 
sexual  activity  as  well,  though  it  is 
on  the  basis  of  love  and  sexuality 
that  we  are  hated. 

Queer  students  are  in  need  of  a 
multiplicity  of  role  models.  Any 
conception  that  queers  are  all  the 
same  is  simply  ridiculous.  There 
are  many  types  and  stereotypes. 
There  are  a  multiplicity  of  types 


gree.  Nowhere  was  it  publicly 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  invited 
guests  were  queer,  or  that  his 
guests  were  highly  recognized  in 
queer  communities.  This  was  an 
event  where  there  were  several 
potential  role  models  for  U  of  T 
students,  yet  they  were  kept  in  the 
closet.  Women  and  people  of  col- 
our who  achieve  certain  levels  of 
success  become  role  models  by 
nature  of  their  visibility.  I  suppose 
that  queer  people  have  the  luxury 
of  the  closet  if  they  would  rather 
not  be  role  models. 

Todd  Klinck,  a  writer  who  has 
received  national  awards  and  rec- 
ognition and  who  is  widely  cov- 
ered in  the  Globe  and  the  Star,  was 
not  covered  at  all  when  he  gave  a 
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book  reading  to  a  small,  but  inti- 
mate, audience  in  November.  Cer- 
tainly he  too  would  make  an  excel- 
lent example  of  life  after  the  closet 
for  the  U  of  T  community.  The 
lack  of  coverage  for  someone  who 
so  gladly  came  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents is  utterly  offensive. 

As  long  as  the  press  silences 
diverse  communities,  they  are  as 
harmful  as  those  who  work  to 
suppress  them.  TTiis  is  not  unique 
to  any  one  paper  on  campus,  but  to 
almost  every  paper  based  al  U  of 
T.  If  the  medium  is  the  message, 
and  the  content  the  audience,  it 
would  appear  that  al  most  nowhere 
does  anyone  believe  that  queer 
students  exist,  read  campus  pa- 
pers, or  are  worthy  of  coverage. 
This  can  then  also  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  message  is  a 
queerphobic  medium. 

Queer  students  have  tremen- 
dous difficulties  in  organizing  be- 
cause of  the  media  silence.  Hav- 
ing hung  out  in  many  places  on 
campus,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  U 
of  T  has  a  high  disenchanted  queer 
student  population.  All  aspects  of 


the  campus,  from  the  administra- 
tion, to  residences,  and  to  the  stu- 
dent papers,  need  to  realize  the 
injustices  that  queer  people  wrongly 
face.  The  media  silence  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  those  who  are 
searching  for  the  meaning  of  their 
sexuality  or genderidentity.  In  in- 
stances where  stories  are  written, 
they  tend  to  be  related  to  sex, 
under-researched,  not  as  aggres- 
sively pursued,  or  tokenized.  This 
is  especially  obvious  when  they 
are  compared  to  those  articles  on 
Dr.  Chun,  tuition,  George  Bush,  or 
corporatization. 

The  queer  community  at  U  of  T 
is  unfairly  marginalized  due  to  the 
silence  and  the  implicit  homopho- 
bia that  follows  about  their  issues 
and  concerns.  It  is  not  easy  to  be 
queer  at  U  of  T:  one  must  not  only 
resolve  personal  issues,  but  do  so 
in  the  context  of  a  very  insensitive 
environment. 

Bonte  Rein  Sikke  Minnema 
is  aUofT  student  and 
campus  activist. 
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GelebramQUi,  Reiiection  emu  oox  u^^it? 


a  column  by  the  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee 


Don't  fence  me  in 


BY  HONG-YUL  KIM 


"Agnostics  are  wishy-washy,  too- 
scared-to-pick-a-side,  can'  t-make-up- 
their-minds,  fence-sitters !"  Or  so  claim 
the  atheists  and  theists  who  regard 
agnosticism  as  non-committal.  Have 
you  ever  sat  on  a  fence?  It's  not  very 
comfortable,  especially  if  it's  one  of 
those  picket  fences.  So  I  don't  imagine 
too  many  people  would  volunteer  to  do 
such  a  thing,  or  at  least,  not  for  very 
long. 

Agnosticism  is  simply  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge,  a  very 
significantone  in  fact.  The  religious  [fill 
in  your  favourite  faith]  often  amalga- 
mate agnostics  with  atheists.  Yes,  both 
would  agree  that  there  is  insufficient 
proof  of  a  god  or  gods,  but  there  is  a 


substantial  difference  between  claiming 
that  such  does  not  exist,  and  never  did, 
and  stating  that  we  cannot  prove  or 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  superior  be- 
ing at  all. 

"It's  better  to  believe  in  something 
than  nothing  at  all."  Just  because  some 
do  not  believe  in  a  god  or  gods  does  not 
necessarily  mean  they  do  not  have  higher 
goals  ora  love  for  more  than  themselves. 
No  doubt  the  proponents  of  the  above 
quote  would  use  Pascal's  Wager  as  a 
good  support  for  their  arguments.  For 
those  who  are  not  in  the  know,  I  will 
crudely  simplify. 

■  God  exists  and  you  lived  as  if  this 
was  true,  leading  a  pious  life — thus  you 
find  sweet  and  eternal  happiness! 

■  God  exists  but  you  lived  as  a  hedon- 


ist— it's  too  late  to  repent,  thus  you're 
condemned  to  nasty  eternal  damnation. 

■  Now,  suppose  God  does  not  exist, 
but  you  lived  as  if  she  (gender  is  pretty 
much  irrelevant,  isn't  it?)  did;  man,  you 
forsook  all  those  human  pleasures  for 
nothing. 

■  God  does  not  exist  and  you  couldn't 
care  less  because  that  was  your  philoso- 
phy anyway — sweet !  You  lived  your  life 
the  way  you  wanted  to. 

The  funny  thing  is  that  most  people  in 
the  west  believe  that  Pascal's  Wager, 
and  other  theistic  arguments,  only  pertain 
to  one  God  (notice  the  capital  letter).  The 
truth  is,  people  praise  and  worship  so 
many  different  gods  that  it' s  really  quite 
unbelievable — and  I'm  just  referring  to 
the  many  branches  of  the  Christian  faith ! 


There  are  also  Jews,  Muslims,  Bud- 
dhists, Hari  Krishnas,  Wiccans,  Aborigi- 
nals, etc...  Some  may  argue  that  these 
religions  are  slightly  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  same  God.  However,  most  of 
these  beliefs  naturally  cancel  each  other 
out.  Are  we  to  believe  that  they  all 
worship  the  same  divine  being?  How  can 
that  be?  Each  faith  has  very  specific  and 
steadfast  rules  and  commandments  which 
can  make  or  break  your  "eternal  after- 
life." 

The  problem  with  disputing  the  beliefs 
of  the  world' s  religions  is  that  each  god 
has  this  clever  ability  to  be  totally  imper- 
ceptible, except  when  she  wishes  to  be 
known  to  a  select  group.  She  can  be 
nowhere  and  everywhere,  she  can  take 
physical  form  or  just  be  pure  energy.  So 
we're  all  in  this  weird  predicament.  I 


can't  disprove  your  god  is  watching 
you,  just  as  you  can't  disprove  my  fairy 
godmother  looks  out  for  me. 

So  does  it  still  seem  like  fence-sitting, 
or  just  common-sense? 

Hong-yul  Kim  is  a  member  of  the 
Hart  House  Interfaith  dialogue 
committee. 
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Dialogue  Committee  or  of 
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Nominations  open 
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4  full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

2  part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 
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Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees, 
12  teaching  staff,  8  alumni,  8  students, 
2  admistrative  staff  and  2  presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
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campus  and  student  services 


Information  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  from 
Susan  Girard 
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Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
9  7  8-8428 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals.  


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1998 
TEACHING  STAFF 


Nominations  open 

January  19th,  9  a.m. 

Nominations  close 

January  30th,  noon 

Positions 

18  Teaching  Staff 
1  App.  Sci.  &  Eng. 
1  Arch.  &  Land.  Arch. 
5  Arts  &  Science 
1  Erindale  (Sciences) 
1  Scarborough  (not  Life/Phys.  Sci.) 
1  OlSE/UT  (not  C.T.L./HD&AP) 
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4  Medicine 
1  Physical  Education 
1  Social  Work 
1  By-election  (Arts  &  Sci.) 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  47  elected  teaching 
staff,  18  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 
this  call  for  nominations.The  Board  and 
its  committees  are  responsible  for  all 
matters  affecting  the  teaching,  learning 
and  research  functions  of  the  University, 
the  establishment  of  University  objectives 
and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 
and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in 
the  course  of  these  pursuits. 


Information  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  from 

Susan  Girard 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

Room  1 06  Simcoe  Hail 

9  7  8-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Academic  Board  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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High  schoolers  make  apathetic  elders  blush 


BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


Some  high  schoolers  aren't  waiting  for 
their  borrowing  days  to  begin  before 
launching  their  fight  against  student  debt. 

Committed  to  walking  out  of  their 
classes  and  joining  the  national  day  of 
action  next  week,  some  high  school  stu- 
dents are  making  their  politically  disen- 
gaged post-secondary  education  coun- 
terparts blush. 

"This  debt  will  stay  with  you  forever. 
It's  going  to  stop  so  many  people  from 
going  to  university,"  said  Mercedes 
Montagnes,  one  of  two  grade  1 0  students 
from  the  Etobicoke  School  of  Arts  mobi- 
lizing to  get  high  school  students  across 
Metro  out. 

"It's  us  who  will  be  most  affected  by 
the  changes,"  chimed  in  Erin  Downie, 
another  grade  10  organizer. 

The  day  of  action,  scheduled  for  Jan. 
28,  has  been  called  by  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  which  repre- 
sents 400,000  post-secondary  education 


students  across  the  country .  The  federa- 
tion is  calling  for  a  national  system  of 
grants  and  a  tuition  fee  freeze. 

Just  five  years  ago,  average  tuition 
fees  in  Canada  were  $1,991,  with  a 
corresponding  average  debt  load  at  gradu- 
ation of  $8,700.  To- 
day, those  numbers 
have   climbed  to 
$3,1 17  and  $25,000, 
respectively. 

Between  1 985  and 
1997,  the  Canadian 
university  tuition  fee 
price  index  tabulated 
by  Statistic  Canada 
shows  that  tuition  fees 
have  risen  by  1 55  per 
cent.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  shows 
an  increase  of  only  38  per  cent. 

But  with  other  students  unmoved  by 
these  trends  and  administrators  less  than 
thrilled  about  their  students  skipping 
classes  for  a  mid-week  afternoon  protest 
at  Bay  and  King,  the  high  school  ren- 


egades are  organizing  against  the  odds. 

"Students  on  the  march  missing  classes 
would  bear  the  onus  and  suffer  the  con- 
sequences," said  the  vice-principal  at 
Jarvis  Collegiate. 

"I'm  not  really  worried.  I  think  my 


"Student  debt  puts  yet 
another  wrench  in  things 
for  my  students.  They  tend 
to  be  poor  as  it  is." 


parents  have  set  up  a  fund  for  me," 
added  Shawna  Kaufman,  a  grade  1 1 
student  at  Thornlea  high  school.  "It  feels 
so  far  away.  My  parents  complain  about 
it,  but  I  don't  pay  much  attention." 

In  addition  to  granting  the  partial  de- 
regulation of  tuition  fees  in  its  December 


announcement,  the  Tory  government  also 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  introducing 
an  income-related  loan  repayment  plan. 

Under  this  new  plan,  it  is  esfimated 
that  students  will  end  up  paying  1 .7  times 
the  cost  of  their  education.  Students  cur- 
rently pay  on  average  1.3  times 
the  cost  after  the  interest  is  calcu- 
lated. 

But  high  school  students  have 
been  more  acti  ve  thi  s  year  than  i  n 
the  past.  They  staged  walkouts 
against  the  government's  educa- 
tion reform  plan  even  before  the 
teachers  went  on  strike. 

And  Camille  Natale,  a  teacher  at 
Oasis  alternative  school  in  down- 
town Toronto,  says  the  message 
of  the  day  of  action  resonates 
loudly  with  her  students. 

"Student  debt  puts  yet  another  wrench 
in  things  for  my  students.  They  tend  to  be 
poor  as  it  is,"  she  said.  "Students  are 
being  forced  to  open  their  eyes  and  get 
politicized." 
Linda  Lemberg,  a  guidance  councillor 


at  Oakwood  Collegiate,  another  Toronto 
high  school,  says  she's  encouraged  by 
the  leaflets  about  the  day  of  action  around. 

"The  prospect  of  this  debt  is  really 
daunting  for  these  students,"  she  said.  "I 
have  students  worrying  if  they're  ever 
going  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living." 

But  Ross  Perry,  spokesperson  for  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education,  has  a  dif- 
ferent take. 

"The  board  understands  students'  con- 
cern, but  I  don't  see  us  being  too  flex- 
ible," he  said,  adding  that  rescheduling 
after  the  work  action  will  be  difficult. 

Those  high  schoolers  who  participate 
on  Jan.  28  are  holding  their  own  rally  at 
Queen's  Park  at  1  pm,  to  join  up  with 
Ryerson,  York  and  U  of  T  students  at 
King  and  Bay  at  2  pm. 

The  President's  Office  at  U  of  T  has 
already  said  that  no  sanctions  will  be 
taken  against  students  who  participate  in 
the  Jan.  28  action,  which  begins  for  U  of 
T  students  at  noon  at  Hart  House. 


Private  degree-granting  schools  in  Alberta  to  go  it  alone 


BY  ANDREA  BREAU 

Edmonton  (CUP) — Alberta  is  set 
to  become  the  first  province  in 
Canada  to  offer  fully  private  col- 
lege degree  programs,  sparking 
fears  about  the  future  of  public 
post-secondary  education  in  the 
country. 

"I'm  concerned...  that  this  is 
part  of  a  much  bigger  picture. 
This  [initiative]  may  create  a 
market  for  private  [post-second- 
ary J  institutions  in  Canada,"  said 
Howard  Sapers,  Liberal  critic  for 
Advanced  Education  in  Alberta. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  transi- 
tion to  allowing  fully  private  de- 
gree programs  is  the  introduction 


of  independent  organizational 
evaluations  for  pri  vate  post-sec- 
ondary institutions  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

This  replaces  a  requirement, 
in  place  since  1984,  that  such 
schools  had  to  be  affiliated  with 
an  Alberta  university. 

The  new  evaluation  process 
is  a  reflection  of  the  changing 
face  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  Canada,  says  Marilyn 
Patton,  head  of  Alberta's  Pri- 
vate Colleges  Accreditation 
Board.  "It '  s  a  recognition  of  non- 
traditional  institutions  that  maybe 
didn't  fit  into  the  mold.  There 
aremany  different  types  of  [edu- 
cation] providers." 
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Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


Patton  adds  that  the  changes 
do  not  mean  private  post-second- 
ary institutions  in  Alberta  will  have 
full  authority  over  the  degree  pro- 
grams they  offer.  They  will  have 
to  go  through  a  thorough  process 
of  evaluation,  which  includes  a 
final  ruling  from  the  Minister  of 
Advanced  Education  and  an  Or- 
der in  Council  approval,  she  said. 

But  this  does  not  assuage  the 
fears  of  Elizabeth  Carlyle,  na- 
tional chairperson-elect  for  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

"These  are  businesses  we're 
talking  about.  It's  a  loss  of  com- 
mitment to  public  education,"  she 
said. 

Carlyle  adds  that  the  federa- 


tion has  heard  complaints  from 
students  across  the  country  about 
the  quality  of  education  at  pri- 
vate post-secondary  institutions. 
"Students  in  other  provinces  have 
reported  substandard  teaching 
and  false  advertising.  It's  dis- 
turbing." 

There  is  also  concern  among 
those  who  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  changes. 

Davin  Overiand,  student  union 
president  at  Augustana  Univer- 
sity College,  one  of  the  prov- 
ince's fourprivate  colleges,  says 
the  removal  of  his  school's  affili- 
ation with  the  University  of  Al- 
berta could  have  mixed  results. 

While  he  says  private  colleges 


in  Alberta  will  now  have  more 
freedom  to  expand,  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  implica- 
tions. 

As  the  evaluation  program  will 
operate  on  a  cost-recovery  basis, 
schools  will  have  to  pay  a  fee  to 
participate. 

"[The  fees]  will  soak  up  a  big 
proportion  of  [thecollege's]  funds. 
It  may  result  in  less  programs 


being  offered,  but  [those  pro- 
grams] might  be  well  thought  out," 
he  said. 

Patton  says  though  final  details 
have  to  be  worked  out,  it  is  her 
understanding  that  the  pri  vate  in- 
stitutions will  continue  to  receive 
money  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

"I  don '  t  foresee  a  di  vorce  from 
funding,"  she  said. 
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Staff  association  singles  out 
favourite  union 


Green  crusaders 
come  to  campus 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  staff  association  has 
taken  another  step  forward  in  its 
union  drive  by  identifying  the 
United  Steel  workers  of  America 
as  the  best  fit. 

After  an  exhaustive  screening 
process,  a  five-member  commit- 
tee of  the  association  is  now  ask- 
ing its  members  to  accept  their 
recommendation  and  affiliate  with 
the  200,000  member  strong  un- 
ion. 

Connor  McDonough,  chair  of 
UTS  A' s  union  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee, says  not  only  will  such  a 
large  union  add  weight  to  the  staff 
association' s  concerns,  but  their 
level  of  commitment  at  such  an 
early  stage  is  a  confidence 
booster. 

"They  could  be  a  very  good  fit 
with  staff  members.  They're  a 
progressive  organization,  they  rep- 
resent new  labour.  They '  11  be  able 
to  represent  the  concerns  and 
interests  and  help  articulate  the 
voice  of  the  staff  to  administra- 
tion," he  said. 

McDonough  also  says  that  the 
high  calibre  answers  to  UTSA's 
57  questions  indicated  to  him  a 
100  per  cent  of  commitment  on 
the  United  Sleelworkers'  part, 
who  have  represented  office,  tech- 
nical and  professional  employees 
for  many  years. 

Chosen  on  merits  of  strength, 
size,  and  level  of  organization,  the 
Steelworkers  beat  out  four  other 
unions,  including  the  powerful  Ca- 
nadian Auto  Workers  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Public  Employ- 


ees, as  best  suiting  the  needs  of 
the  staff  at  U  of  T. 

The  staff  association's  union 
drive  began  last  May,  when  56 
per  cent  of  the  association  voted 
in  favourofunionizing. This  kick- 
started  the  multi-faceted  investi- 
gation process  to  determine  with 
whom  to  affiliate,  if  at  all. 

The  1,500  members,  including 
secretaries,  technicians  and  ad- 


affiliation  with  a  strong  central 
organization  along  with  a  strong 
localized  group  makes  an  ideal 
bargaining  unit. 

But  with  at  least  I4otherunion 
affiliations  between  U  of  T  em- 
ployees and  larger  unions,  includ- 
ing library  workers,  teaching  as- 
sistants and  graduate  assistants, 
the  administration  doesn' t  find  the 
staff  association's  decision  par- 


ministrative  assistants  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  pur- 
sue certification  with  the  Steel- 
workers  at  their  Feb.  3  general 
meeting. 

Hugh  Mackenzie,  research  di- 
rector for  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers, says  his  organization  is  par- 
ticulariy  pleased  the  leadership  at 
UTS  A  is  choosing  to  recommend 
them. 

"There's  a  culture  of  talk  at  U 
of  T.  The  administration  loves  to 
talk  and  talk  and  talk,  but  things 
never  come  to  a  conclusion.  De- 
cisions are  just  made,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie. He  added  that  a  balanced 


ticulariy  novel. 

Acting  vice-president  human 
resources  and  director  of  labour 
relations  Brian  Marshall  says 
UTSA's  done  quite  well  on  its 
own. 

"They  have  the  ri  ght  to  affi  liate 
with  whomever  they  wish,"  he 
said,  adding  he  thought  UTSA 
"has  done  better  than  many  of  the 
unionized  groups  on  campus"  in 
negotiations. 

But  in  1996,  staff  received  a 
1 .25  percent  rollback  on  salaries. 
In  the  same  year, 

"I'm  not  sure  what  they  want 
to  protect  themselves  from," 


added  Marshall. 

As  of  the  fall  of  1997,  there 
were  500  fewer  staffers  than 
four  years  prior,  where  the  re- 
maining ones  saw  a  trend  of 
buy-outs,  eariy  retirement  pack- 
ages, lay-offs  and  contracting 
out. 

But  Marshall  says  the  most 
recent  agreement  reached  be- 
tween administration  and  UTSA 
was  last  summer's  pay  equity 
agreement,  which  will  be  in  place 
unfil  July  1,  2000.  He  says  that 
agreement  resulted  in  wage  in- 
creases, salary  increases,  and 
overall  it  worked  exceedingly 
well. 

"The  settlement  they  reached 
this  year  was  an  exceedingly  fair 
one,"  he  said. 

McDonough  sees  things  dif- 
ferently. He  singled  out  pay  eq- 
uity issues  as  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons why  unionization  will  im- 
prove relations  between  the  staff 
and  administrators. 

"We'll  be  in  a  position  to  bar- 
gain more  effectively  with  them, 
and  that' s  bargain  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
eight  years  of  ongoing  negotia- 
tions on  pay  equity  which  he  says 
are  far  from  resolved. 

An  original  idea  to  form  its  own 
independent  union  was  ruled  out 
by  the  UTSA  executive  due  to 
lack  of  member  support  and  in- 
sufficient funding. 

'What' s  most  important  is  this 
is  what  the  membership  has  asked 
for.  The  entire  process  is  mem- 
ber driven,"  McDonough  said. 
'The  decision  does  rest  with  the 
members." 


HEALTHY  INVESTMENT  Anew  yorx 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE      ^  SSLS'^ 


Health  Care.  Those  two  words  have  been  the 
source  of  much  discussion  recently.  Probably  because 
we  as  a  nation  know  the  importance  of  investing 
in  a  healthy  future. 

So  do  the  millions  of  patients  who  choose  chiropractic 
as  their  preferred  source  of  health  care.  The  chiropractic 
beliefs  in  fitness,  nutrition,  prevention,  and  natural 
maintenance  make  good  sense. 

Wellness,  you  see,  is  the  normal  state  of  being.  New 
York  State  government  agrees.  They  have  recently 
passed  the  Insurance  Equality  bill  that  mandates 
insurance  coverage  for  chiropractic  care. 

For  over  75  years.  New  York  Chiropractic 
College  has  upheld  a  tradition  of  excellence  in 
chiropractic  higher  education.  Our  combined 
traditions,  old  and  new,  have  built  the  base  from 
which  the  chiropractic  doctors  of  the  future  are  created. 

Choose  New  York  Chiropractic  College.  A  healthy 
investment  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Call  us  today 
at  800-234-NYCC  (6922)  to  schedule  a  visit  of 
our  beautiful  286-acre  campus  in  central  New  York. 

New  York  Chiropractic  College 

2360  State  Route  89 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York  13148-0800 
Tel:  800/234-NYCC  (6922)  Fax:  315/568-3087 
E-mail  address:  enrolnow@nycc.edu 
Website  address:  www.nycc.edu 


BY  WING  SZE  TANG 

Caught  in  abattieof  words,  envi- 
ronmental activists  squared  off 
against  the  provincial  government 
at  Innis  Town  Hall  last  week. 

On  campus  to  add  their  collec- 
ti  ve  voice  to  the  growi  ng  opposi  - 
tion  to  environmental  deregula- 
tion in  Ontario,  four  leading  envi- 
ronmentalists met  a  recepti  ve  au- 
dience. 

"The  consultation  for  these 
regulatory  changes,  and  there  is 
no  polite  way  to  say  this,  was  a 
farce,"  said  Kathy  Cooper,  a  re- 
searcher at  the  Canadian  Envi- 
ronmental Law  Association,  about 
the  20  green  laws  either  revoked 
or  weakened  by  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment since  takingofficeinJune 
1 995  and  its  plans  to  weaken  over 
SOenvironmental  regulations. 

Cooper  was  joined  by  Shirley 
Thompson  of  the  Women' s  Net- 
work on  Heal  th  and  Environment, 
and  two  academics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  and  Trent 
last  Wednesday  for  the  eighth 
evening  talk  in  a  series  organized 
by  the  Progressive  Academic- 
Activist  Collective. 

Cooper  pointed  out  that  these 
changes  have  been  made  despite 
public  opinion.  A  recent  poll  indi- 
cates that  82  per  cent  of  Canadi- 
ans want  tougher  environmental 
protection  laws.  'This  was  not 
common  sense  bubbling  up  from 
the  grassroots,"  she  said. 

But  Thompson  says  citizens' 
voices  are  muffled  by  a  more 
powerful  voice  amid  the  frenzy 
of  deregulation,  industry  self- 
regulation  and  corresponding  re- 
source privatization. 

"[Corporations]  are  calling  the 
shots  economically  and  politi- 
cally," she  said.  "It's  as  if  de- 
mocracy has  been  bombed." 

With  less  rules  govemingtheir 
actions,  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
profit-driven  companies  will  suc- 


cessfully self-regulate,  added 
Thompson. 

Within  its  first  year  in  office, 
the  Tory  government  abolished 
the  Interim  Waste  Authority  and 
cut  the  funding  for  Ontario' s  Con- 
servation  Authorities  by  48  per 
cent. 

But  Jerry  Merchant,  spokes- 
person for  the  ministry  of  the 
environment,  says  these  claims 
areoutrageous.  "Deregulation  is 
a  term  [environmentalists!  would 
use.  But  what  we' re  really  doing 
is  reassessing  and  refining." 

Merchant  also  says  his  minis- 
try is  behaving  openly,  pointing 
to  the  4,000  copies  of  its  July 
1996  environmental  discus.sion 
paper  for  public  input.  The  final 
version  of  November  1 997  took 
into  consideration  public  con- 
cerns, he  says. 

However,  Robert  Paehlke,  a 
environmental  studies  professor 
at  Trent,  says  the  government's 
elimination  of  its  environment 
advisory  committees  is  symbolic 
of  the  erosion  of  a  democratic 
consultative  process. 

This  is  a  particular  blow  to  the 
environmental  movement, 
Paehlke  added,  since  it  was 
founded  with  the  goal  of  democ- 
ratizing decision-making. 

The  terminationof  three  envi- 
ronmental and  industrial  com- 
mittees was  part  of  a$55  million 
reduction  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
En  vrionment  and  Energy  in  1 995- 
96. 

"No  comment,"  said  Merchant 
when  asked  about  whether  cor- 
porations were  calling  the  shots 
within  the  ministry  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Upcoming  talks  at  the  Innis 
Town  Hall  series  organized  by 
the  Progressive  Academic- Ac- 
tivist Collective  Future  include 
education,  privatizing  state  func- 
tions and  globalization  and  On- 
tario Culture. 
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Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 
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Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 
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Consulting  firm  sliuts  out  citizens 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 


Giving  Andersen  Consulting  lots  of  time  to 
prepare  for  their  unwelcome  arrival,  a 
group  of  citizens  seeking  answers  about 
the  firm's  $  1 80  million  contract  with  the 
Tory  government  were  shut  out  of  its 
downtown  office. 

After  sending  countless  pressreleases 
announcing  their  pending  descent  on  the 
skyscraper  and  ignoring  the  company's 
last  minute  plea  to  cancel  the  protest, 
members  of  the  Toronto  Action  for  Social 
Change  made  their  move  last  Thursday 
morning.  They  had  some  tough  questions 
for  the  American-based  multinational 
about  the  multi-million  dollar  contract  with 
the  Harris  government  to  overhaul  the 
province's  social  assistance  program. 

But  amidst  the  business  world' s  morn- 
ing rush,  blinding  snow  and  bittercold,  two 
members  of  the  action  group  broke  from 
the  30-strong  information  picket  and  at- 
tempted to  enter  Andersen  Consulting. 

They  failed  to  crack  the  human  barri- 
cade of  six  security  guards  blocking  their 
passage. 

"We'll  just  have  to  tell  people  that 
Andersen  is  not  open  to  public  dialogue," 
said  Sandra  Lang,  one  of  the  two  who 
tried  to  enter  the  building.  She  added  that 
Andersen  did  invite  them  to  meet  pri- 
vately, without  any  media  coverage. 

"If  they're  doing  such  a  great  job,  why 
are  they  so  ashamed  about  it?"  wondered 
Matthew  Behrens,  one  of  the  concerned 
citizens  demonstrating  and  passing  out 
information  at  the  foot  of  the  sky-scraper 
underthe  banner  "We  shall  overcome"  in 
recognition  of  Martin  Luther  King  Day. 

"They  lock  themselves  in  that  building 
and  don't  want  to  face  the  reality  outside." 

But  Andersen  is  avoiding  relaying  de- 
tails as  to  its  precise  plans  about  welfare 
reform.  In  a  written  statement  after  the 
protest,  director  of  communications  Lisa 
McLachlan  said  the  purpose  of  the  Busi- 
ness Transformation  Project  is  to  "im- 


prove social  assistance  delivery  to  those  in 
need  and  make  the  system  more  effective 
and  efficient"  by  developing  technology 
and  "business  processes  necessary  to 
achieve  this  objective." 

Critics  say  the  Business  Transforma- 
tion Project  is  a  euphemism  for  the  priva- 
tization of  Ontario' s  social  assistance  sys- 
tem, where  Andersen  can  earn  up  to  $  1 80 
million  based  on  government  savingsesti- 
mated  to  reach  $360  million  overthelifeof 
the  contract. 

The  Toronto  Action  for  Social  Change, 
charging  Andersen  with  moral  bankruptcy, 
has  calculated  that  the  money  to  be  cut 
form  Ontario's  social  assistance  totals 
$355.71  for  each  ofthe  506,000  children 
who  live  in  poverty. 


Andersen,  however,  washes  its  hands 
of  possible  consequences.  "The  decision 
on  how  to  implement  the  system  and  set 
priorities  and  policies  lies  with  theGovem- 
ment  of  Ontario,"  McLachlan  wrote. 

'That's  really  all  Andersen  has  to  say 
with  respect  to  this  project,"  she  later 
elaborated  to  the  Varsity.  "I  would  really 
love  to  help  you  some  more,  but  that's  all 
that  I  can  tell  you  at  this  stage  of  the 
game." 

But  members  of  the  Toronto  Action 
for  Social  Change  are  steaming  over 
what  they  see  is  Andersen's  lack  of 
sense  of  public  accountability ,  especially 
with  such  a  shoddy  record  with  similar 
contracts  in  other  jurisdictions,  including 
New  Brunswick,  Ottawa,  Nebraska  and 


Texas. 

In  New  Brunswick,  for  example, 
Andersen  was  paid  $  1 6  million  to  cut  $80 
million  from  the  social  assistance  program. 
The  remaining  workers  were  told  they 
could  spend  no  more  than  4.5  minutes  per 
month  talking  to  each  client. 

"If  s  dangerous  to  have  so  little  human 
contact,"  said  Behrens. 

Although  dialogue  with  Andersen  was 
not  possible  after  a  fai  led  attempt  to  enter 
and  occupy  the  Andersen  offices,  mem- 
bers of  the  action  group  aren't  giving  up. 
The  group  is  planning  on  follow-up  action 
to  on  Valentine's  Day  when  they  will 
present  the  accounting  firm  with  a  Valen- 
tine inscribed  with  "Have  a  Heart." 
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Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 

If  so,  you  may  nominate  him  or  her  for  a 

Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership 
Award. 

Established  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association,  these  Awards  will  be  presented  to 
students  at  a  special  ceremony  hosted  by  President 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  in  April  1998. 

The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  with  high 
academic  standing  who  have  made  substantial 
extra-curricular  contributions  to  their  college, 
faculty  or  school,  or  to  the  University  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Aliunni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Main  Reception. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
(416)  978-4258  or  (416)  978-6536 
or  e-mail  louise.china@utoronto.ca. 
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Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  9,  1998. 


Andersen  Consulting's  track 
record  (the  firm  which  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  provincial 
government  to  reform  Ontario's 
social  assistance  program) 
New  Brunswick 

Andersen  was  paid  $16  million  to  cut 
$80  million  from  the  welfare  system. 
Part  of  redesigning  the  system  meant 
that  the  initial  In-person  screening  of 
applicants  was  discontinued  in  favour 
ofthetelephone.Thegovernmentwork- 
ers  who  didn't  lose  their  jobs  were  man- 
dated to  spend  less  4.5  minutes  with 
each  client  per  month.  The  provincial 
Auditor  General  reported  serious  irregu- 
larities in  the  contract. 

Ottawa 

Ottawa  cancelled  a  client-server  sys- 
tem contract  after  Andersen  failed  to 
meet  contractual  obligations  and,  after 
four  months  of  negotiations,  Andersen 
refused  to  proceed  unless  the  contract 
price  of  $44.5  million  was  doubled. 

Nebraska 

Andersen  ran  a  $24  million  cost  over- 
run and  a  one  year  delay  of  welfare, 
food  stamp  and  Medicaid  automation 
project.  John  Breslow,  the  state  auditor, 
reported  that  "I've  been  auditor  for  six 
years  now  and  this  is  the  most  wasteful 
project  I  have  even  heard  of.  It's  like 
pouring  moneydownadeep,  dark  hole. 

Texas 

Andersen  ran  a  $63.7  million  cost  over- 
run, totally  600  per  cent  over  budget, 
and  four  years  behind  schedule  child 
support  enforcement  tracking  system. 

Virginia 

A  1 50  per  cent  cost  over-run  to  auto- 
mate Fairfax  County  social  sen/ice  pro- 
grams. 


GET  WET 


WITHOUT  GETTING 

SOAKED 

Tke  swimwear  you  want  at  the  prices  you  want. 

^EEDg  HART  HOUSE  SHOP 

LOCATION:  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  POOL.  (HONEST!) 
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I 


n  the  film  The 
Graduate,  Mr.  McQuire 
advises  Ben,  played  by 
Dustin  Hoffman,  'There  is  a 
great  future  in  plastics."  Today, 
Mr.  McQuire  would  probably  ad- 
vise him  to  join  the  field  of  com- 
puters. 

The  computer  universe  is  still 
young  and  expanding,  as  it  has 
been  since  its  big  bang  in  the  mid- 
'70s  when  small  business  and 
personal  computers  were  intro- 
duced. And  today  students  are 
surfing  on  a  wealth  of  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Computers  have  become  main- 
stream since  the  age  of  cola-swill- 
ing, geeky  teenagers  making  their 
first  million  from  software  hacked 
together  during  an  all-nighter  in 
their  parents'  basement.  Once  the 
exclusive  and  exciting  domain  of 
techies  and  dilberts,  computers 
have  become  just  another  indus- 
try where  both  computer-lovers 
and  computer-users  make  an  or- 
dinary living.  And  education  is 
changing  to  reflect  the  huge  de- 
mand for  skilled  workers  in  the 
information  age.  Young  people 
now  are  finding  challenging  and 
interesting  careers  in  the  ex- 
panded role  of  computers — but 
the  question  is,  how  many  young 
people  are  just  callously  follow- 
ing the  scent  of  money? 


The  P'  '  f^oor 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  com- 
puter industry  continues  to  boom. 
While  many  students  in  science 
or  arts  disciplines  face  uncertain 
futures  upon  graduation,  Marilyn 
Van  Norman,  directorofU  of  T's 
student  services,  sees  lots  of  hope 
for  people  with  the  right  techno- 
logical background.  "For  people 
who  are  in  computers,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  opportunities  in  the 
workplace,"  she  said.  There  are 
more  computer  and  technology- 
related  positions  available  than 
there  are  qualified  applicants  to 
fill  them." 

This  means  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  assured  for  those  study- 
ing computer  science  or  a  re- 
lated degree. 

'They  do  expect  to  get  a  job 
at  the  other  end.  And  they're 
right,"  says  Jim  Clarke,  a  com- 
puter science  professor  at  U  of 
T.  "If  you  don't  actually  smell, 
and  you  get  through  the  inter-  . 
view,  you'll  be  okay." 

And  students  are  moving  to 
take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. Enrolment  in  first-year 
courses  in  computer  science  has 
increased  by  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  over  the  past  two  years. 
"It's  nice  to  be  popular,"  Clarke 
says,  but  points  out  that  quite  a 
lot  of  students  are  attracted  to 
computer  science  because  of 
the  potential  for  jobs.  "It  can 
sometimes  be  tough  on  those  who 
are  here  for  intellectual  interest," 
he  says.  He  hastens  to  point  out, 
however,  that  although  class  sizes 
often  swell  to  200  students  or 
more,  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  for 
everyone. 

Computer  crazy 

However,  frequently  students. 

do  not  choose  their  path  as  a 
cynical  career  choice,  learni  ng  an 


in-demand 
skill  just  to 
earn  money.  It  is 
a  common  scenario 
for  students  to  start  thei  r 
degree  intending  to  study, 
say  physics,  biology,  or  soci- 
ology, and  then  switch  into  a 
computer-related  degree.  Many 
are  genuinely  fascinated  by  their 
contact  with  computers  and  want 
to  learn  more. 

Cheuk  Lau,  who  has  been  de- 
signing software  for  Northern 
Telecom  for  the  past  15  years, 
started  his  post-secondary  edu- 
cation in  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterioo.  After  a  first 
course  with  computers,  "I  was 
computer  nuts",  he  says.  He  has 
seen — and  hired — graduates  with 
backgrounds  as  diverse  as  music, 
sociology,  and  visual  arts  who 
made  successful  careers  in  com- 
puters for  themselves. 

A  case  in  point  is  Andy  Kovacs, 
who  graduated  about  15  years 
ago  with  a  physics  degree.  He 
worked  for  a  company  that  made 
measuring  instruments,  learning 
about  programming  computers  in 
the  process.  From  there,  he 
quickly  discovered  that  there  was 
a  career  to  be  had  in  other  areas  of 
computing.  He  claims  to  be 
among  the  last  in  his  generation 
to  enter  the  tech-realm  with  a 
university  science  degree  as  his 
only  credentials. 

In  fact,  hopefuls  who  have  ac- 
quired a  background  in  other  ar- 
eas are  quite  appealing  to  the 
computer  industry.  Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  industry  jobs  avail- 
able solely  require  technical 
know-how.  Designing 
programs  for  busi- 
ness, education, 
or  science,  for 
example, 
needs 


Com- 
puters 
have 
become 
mainstream 
since  the  age  of  cola- 
swilling,  geeky  teenagers 
making  their  first  million 
from  software  hacked  together 
during  an  all-nighter  in  their  parents' 
basement. 


"They 
want 
someone 
with  at  least  a 
two-dimensional 
life,"  Clarke  believes, 
"if  not  a  three-dimen- 
sional one." 

Lately,  graduates  emerging 
from  universities  tend  to  be  more 
well-rounded  than  before  and  in- 
terested in  other  things  besides 
technology.  All  this  is  good,  be- 
cause the  rapid  rate  of  change  in 
the  industry  means  that  technical 
knowledge  rapidly  becomes  ob- 
solete. While  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  to  be  found,  Kovacs  finds 
new  graduates  are  more  focused 
on  job  security  than  five  years 
ago — when  they  launched  their 
careers  with  presumptuous  con- 
fidence. 

Demand  for  dilberts  plu". 

Before  computers  went  main- 
stream, the  level  of  expertise  nec- 
essary to  assemble  and  use  one 
was  daunting  to  many.  But  as 
computer-mania  caught  on  for 
good,  things  became  at  once  more 
sophisticated  and  simpler.  Larger, 
full-featured  programs  and  oper- 
ating systems,  intuitive  user  in- 
terfaces, friendly  graphics,  train- 
ing courses  and  easy-to-read 
manuals  enabled  even  the  most 
reluctant  traditionalist  to  embrace 
change.  And,  of  course,  auto- 
mated installation  enabled  us  all 
to  access  it. 

All  this  extra  overhead  neces- 
sary to  create  the  user-friendly 
system,  plus  the  enormous 
complexity  of  most  pro- 
grams today,  means 
a  project  cannot 
be  created  by 
one  or 
t  w  o 


expertise  that  transcends  compu- 
ter whiz-dom. 

3-D  Grads 

Adaptability  and  an  ability  to 

keep  pace  with  the  fast-paced 
change  which  is  the  trademark  of 
the  computer  industry  is  the  first 
prerequisite  for  success.  This  is 
why  a  solid  foundation  in  com- 
puter theory,  coupled  with  exper- 
tise in  some  other  domain,  makes 
such  an  attractive  combination. 


people,  as  it  could  even  as  re- 
cently as  the  mid- '80s.  Many 
thousands  of  person  hours  are 
necessary  for  every  new  release. 

This  means  there  are  plenty  of 
new  opportunities  for  people  of 
all  trades  and  interests.Graphic 
artists  design  user  interfaces,  ani- 
mation, game  screens  or  web 
pages:  business  leaders,  manag- 
ers and  marketers  keep  the  wheels 
turning;  translators  convert  soft- 
ware or  technical  documents  into 


foreign 
languages; 
writers  con- 
vert technology 
into  understandable 
instructions  for  end-us- 
ers. 

Wendy  Schaffer  got  a  job 
as  a  technical  writer  through  the 
University  of  Waterloo's  co-op 
program.  She  started  university 
studying  literature,  and  decided 
eariy  on  that  the  most  satisfying 
path  to  take  would  be  to  find  a 
practical  way  to  write  for  a  living. 
"People  want  to  write,  and  it's 
the  only  job  you  can  get  that 
pays,"  she  points  out.  Many  of 
her  co-workers  have  degrees  in 
literature,  history,  or  engineer- 
ing, and  picked  up  computers 
along  the  way.  There  is  no  need  to 
be  an  expert  in  every  kind  of 
technology.  She  believes  that 
there  is  room  for  people  with 
backgrounds  in  any  field.  "You'  II 
be  fine,  as  long  as  you're  not 
afraid  of  computers,  and  have  the 
capacity  to  understand  technical 
things." 

Computers,  no  thanks! 

Conversely,  there  is  a  subset  of 

creative  young  people  who  seem 
to  want  to  avoid  the  computer 
bandwagon.  These  'purists' 
refuse  to  learn  about  computers, 
and  think  that  working  with  them 
constitutes  selling  out  just  to  earn 
money.  This  animosity  may  be 
inevitable.  Graphic  artists, 
for  example,  may  have 
spent  a  long  time  mas- 
tering difficult  techniques  that  can 
now  be  done  digitally  with  a  few 
mouse  clicks.  And  while  com- 
puters are  slick,  the  result  is  never 
quite  the  same  as  the  genuine 
article. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  peo- 
ple find  that  their  old  way  of 
doing  things  is  not  replaced  but 
rather  enhanced  by  new  technol- 
ogy. Many  people  involved  in 
the  industry  are  quite  content  with 
well-paying  careers  doing  work 


they 
enjoy. 
"A  lot  of 
people  slay 
away  from 
computers,"  sus 
pects  Schaffer,  "be- 
cause they '  re  terri  fied  of 
them." 

The  university  as  train- 
ing ground? 

While  a  university's  tradi- 
tional role  may  be  to  provide  an 
education  in  fundamental  con- 
cepts, rather  than  a  training-shop 
for  marketable  skills,  educators 
are  increasingly  responding  to  the 
computerindustry's  labourneeds. 
The  computer  science  depart- 
ment, for  example,  has  switched 
the  principal  programming  lan- 
guage used  to  teach  their  courses. 
They  changed  from  Turing,  a  U 
of  T-developed  language  created 
specifically  for  teaching,  to  Java, 
a  very  fashionable  language  that 
is  in-demand  in  industry.  This 
reflects  what  Clarke  calls  "con- 
sistent student  demand."  Java  is 
popular  with  students  and  has 
high  desirability  in  industry. 

"That  outweighs  reservations 
we  may  have  about  it  being  a 
good  learning  language,"  he  says. 
While  university  computer  sci- 
ence courses  do  deal  with  the 
theoretical  and  mathematical  as- 
pects of  computers  as  an  aca- 
demic discipline,  Clarke  points 
out  that  "We're  not  just  a  bunch 
of  ivory  tower,  ignore-the-worid 
people." 

Some  may  wonder  if  it  is  really 
the  responsibility  of  a  university 


BY 

ANDREW 
MCGUNCHEY 

edu- 
cation 
to  train  stu- 
dents in  job 
skills,  or  if  this 
task  should  belong 
to  colleges  or  industry 
itself  Lisa  Simpson,  co 
ordinator  of  U  of  T's  Profes- 
sional Experience  Year  program 
(a  co-op  style  internship  program 
where  students  go  on  16-month 
work  terms),  notes  that  industry- 
grooming  is  taking  hold  on  cam- 
pus. 

She  points  to  co-op  work  place- 
ments, professorial  research  con- 
tracts and  university's  receiving 
external  corporate  funding  as  evi- 
dence. "Links  are  being  made 
everywhere  now,"  Simpson  re- 
marks. "It's  impossible  not  to 
have  a  ripple  effect  within  the 
university." 

By  now,  computers  are  every- 
where: a  position  in  any  field 
requires  computer  literacy.  And 
the  industry  that  actually  builds 
all  the  software  and  computer 
devices  keeps  on  growing.  Good 
news,  kids,  there' s  lots  of  room- 
as  long  as  you  are  willing  to 
learn. 


Nontreal  director 
Mm  back  into 
junkiedomfor 
Cm/emf  of  a 
Rabid  Do^ 


Filmmaker  John  L'  Ecuyer' s  latest  work, 
Confessions  of  a  Rabid  Dog  (airing 
on  TVO' s  documentary  series,  T/ie  View 
FromHereoni<m.2]  at  10  p.m.  and  again 
onJan.  25at  1 1:30  p.m.)  is  a  hazily  poetic 
and  in-depth  exploration  of  heroin  cul- 
ture, specifically  that  of  Montreal.  In 
this  intimate  and  harrowing  look  at  what 
it  means  to  be  a  heroin  addict,  L'Ecuyer 
alternates  profiles  of  other  recovering 
addicts  with  a  personal  narrative,  a  sort 
of  day  in  his  life.  His  previous  life,  that 
is. 

A  few  years  back,  L'Ecuyer  was  pur- 
suing a  life  of  escape,  not  unlike  that  of 
Mark  Renton's  in  Trainspotting,  living 
for  and  through  heroin. 

"I  got  involved  in  the  drug  scene,"  he 
explains.  "What  really  ended  up  happen- 
ing was  1  prostituted  myself,  nearly  lost 
my  life  and  lost  all  my  family  and  friends. 
1  lost  years  of  living  experience  just  be- 
cause I  spent  day  in,  day  out,  looking  for 
the  drug.  It  was  only  through  great  for- 
tune and  good  luck  that  I  got  out  of  it." 

When  he  finally  decided  to  turn  his  life 
around,  L'  Ecuyer  sought  hel  p  at  the  James 
Street  Recovery  Program  i  n  Ottawa.  After 
successful  rehabilitation,  he  made  his  way 
to  Toronto  for  another  form  of  escape— 
filnmiaking. 

L'Ecuyer  enrolled  in  the  film  produc- 
tion program  at  Ryerson,  and  shortly  there- 
after, good  fortune  was  on  his  side  again. 
After  two  years  he  left  the  program  to 
shoot  his  first  feature  fi\m,Curtis '  Charm, 
which  won  a  jury  citation  award  at  the 
Toronto  International  Film  Festival  and 
a  Genie  for  best  adapted  screenplay. 
He's  been  busy  ever  since,  working  on 
another  feature  {The  Ultimate  Good 
i,Mc<:),  abook,  a  television  series  and  aCD 
with  his  band  Audio  Cinema.  However, 
Confessions  of  a  Rabid  Dog  was  the  most 
difficult  of  his  recent  endeavours. 

"I  really  hesitated  about  making  it,  be- 
cause I  didn't  think  it  was  a  healthy  thing 
for  me  to  do...  at  a  certain  point,  as  a 
recovering  heroin  addict,  it's  important  to 
let  a  lot  of  those  things  go.  Revisiting  a  lot 
of  neighbourhoods,  and  people  who  are 
actively  using,  was  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  me  to  go  through.  I  still  question 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do 
or  not.  Ultimately,  what's  worked  out  is 
that  the  film  has  become  a  bit  of  a  cathar- 
sis for  me  and  allowed  me  to  purge  myself 
of  the  subject  matter  and  purge  myself  of 


any  remnants  of  romanticism  or  any  glamourized  ideals  in  that  world.  So  I  think  the 
end  result  has  been  good — but  it  was  a  very  trying  experience." 

Another  trying  experience,  according  to  the  Montreal  native,  was  dealing  with  the 
Toronto-based  Canadian  film  industry,  which  tends  to  shy  away  from  such  edgy  topics. 

"In  Montreal,  there's  a  slightly  different,  less  Victorian  attitude  towards  things.  I 
mean,  Toronto  is  very  multicultural ,  very  different — but  still,  a  lot  of  the  higher-ups  are 
sfill  very  nervous  with  stuff... the  rule  is,  really,  'Play  it  safe.'" 

L'Ecuyer  praises  Alliance  Films,  originally  based  in  Montreal,  for 
embracing  "different  kinds  of  subject  matter,"  as  demonstrated  by  such 
releases  as  David  Cronenberg's  Crai/i  and  Atom  Egoyan's £.x:orica  and 
The  Sweet  Hereafter.  L'Ecuyer  is  quick  to  note  the  definite  differences 
between  English  Canadian  and  French  Canadian  cinemas:  "We  really  do 
have  two  Canadas — there's  Quebec  and  there's  the  rest  of  Canada.  J 
think  they're  both  Canadian — but  there's  a  very  different  sensibility." 

He  also  questions  the  concept  of  what  makes  films  "Canadian." — a 
case  in  point  being  some  of  the  critical  reaction  to  Curtis'  Charm. 

"Because  of  the  environment  it  created — the  fact  that  it  was  black  and  white,  the  fact 
that  it  was  about  street  people — a  lot  of  the  responses  were,  'Who  Cares?'  A  lot  of 
people  said,  'Well,  who  cares  about  a  crack  dealer?  That's  not  Canadian,  that's  New 
York.'  Well  1 '  m  not  writing  about  New  York,  because  I  grew  up  in  Montreal  and  I  was 
a  heroin  addict,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  few  hundred  thousand  drug  addicts  in  Canada. . . 
it  is  part  of  our  social  fabric,  and  it's  a  problem  we  have  to  deal  with.  I've  never  been 
to  the  prairies — why  are  there  1 5  TV  shows  about  the  prairies,  I  don' t  what  it's  about. 


Cot^fessions  of  a 
Rabid  Dog 

Jan.  21,  10  p.m. 
Jan.  25,  11:30  p.m. 
TVO 


and  I  still  think  it's  valid  to  have 


But  still,  I  think  it's  valid  to  have  a  show  about  it. 
urban  stories  told  with  a  Canadian  perspective." 

At  the  same  time,  L'Ecuyer  acknowledges  (with  dismay)  a  certain  usurping  of 
Canadian  culture  by  our  American  neighbors. 

"For  those  of  us  who  don't  want  to  be  American,  for  those  of  us  who  consider 
ourselves  Canadian  and  would  like  to  celebrate  that  fact,  there's  a  societal  shift  that 
needs  to  take  place.  Canadian  audiences  need  to  start  looking  at 
Canadian  films  in  a  different  light  than  the  American  films  they're 
accustomed  to,  and  realize  that  we  are  different,  we  have  our  own 
identity,  and  we'  re  going  to  find  out  what  the  identity  is  about  through 
many  sources — and  one  of  them  is  through  film." 

Followingin  that  great  Canadian  documentary  tradition,Co/i- 
fessions  of  a  Rabid  Dog,  though  not  a  ground-breaking  piece,  is  not 
entirely  con  venfional  either.  The  brave  confessions  and  anecdotes 
of  L'Ecuyer's  subjects,  as  well  the  director's  own  therapeutic 
narration — ^journalentries  of  his  previous  life — make  for  a  refreshing  examination  of  a 
much  glamourized  and  highly  controversial  subculture.  As  a  recovered  addict,  L'  Ecuyer 
criticizes  current  strategies  of  drug  prevention  as  an  "easy  road"  for  politicians — he 
firmly  believes  that  the  "Just  Say  No"  campaign  has  created  more  addicts  than  anything. 

"It's  easy  to  say,  'Don't  do  it' — you  look  like  the  hero.  It's  much  harder  to  try 
and  figure  out  the  real  antidote  to  the  problem.  I  don't  claim  that  this  film  is  a  cure 
for  anything,  but  hopefully,  it  will  enlighten  a  few  people  and  show  them  that  there 
is  no  romance  in  drug  addiction. 


Packages  Start  at 

nit^wT  TrTr  month 
Call  1*800*363*FLAT 


Why  let  expensive  per  minute  charges  cut  your  long  distance 
calling  time  short?  Join  the  thousands  of  Canadians  who  have 
stopped  paying  by  the  minute  and  are  enjoying  the  simplicity 
and  extraordinary  savings  of  London  Telecom's  one  low  monthly 
Flat  Rate.  Call  today,  or  visit  our  website  at  WWW.ltn.com 
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Taies  extra  Certain  restrictions  may  apply  Unavailable  in  regions  not  served  by  Bell  BCTel,  Telus  Communications  inc.,  MTS  NetCom,  NB  TEL,  NewTel,  island  Tel  or  MTST  Distance  sensitive  ratios  of  time  may  apply  Please  call  lor  details. 
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Voices  in  Opera  echo  at  Scarbor^gh 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY 

Varsity  Staff 


'M  AGl  NE  writing  hours  of  mu- 
sic lor  a  55  person  orchestra, 
24  voice  chorus  and  six  prin- 
cipal singers,  using  nothing  more 
than  a  pencil  and  paper. 

"It's  just  awesome,"  says 
Alexina  Louie.  "I  can  only  say, 
'My  God!"  They  can't  teach  you 
how  to  do  this.  There's  no  train- 
ing that  you  ever  have  in  your 
musical  background  that  trains 
you  how  to  do  this." 

There  are  good  reasons  why 
oneof  Canada's  best-known  com- 
posers hasn't  tried  her  hand  at 
opera  after  producing  decades  of 
highly-acclaimed  instrumental 
works  thai  have  been  performed 
around  the  world.  As  Louie  tells 
it.  she  didn't  feel  ready  to  try  her 
hand  at  "classical"  music's  most 
grandiose  form  until  she  took 


part  in  a  special  workshop. 

"It  pitted  four  writers  with 
four  composers,  and  we  had  to 
team  up  with  a  different  librettist 
everyday  for  fourdays  and  come 
up  with  a  theme  which  we'd  set 
to  music.  In  the 
afternoon, 
we'd  come  up 
with  the  idea  of 
a  plot,  and  the 
playwright 
would  write 
the  libretto.  In 
the  evening, 
the  composer 

would  set  the  libretto,  and  the 
next  afternoon,  the  singers  would 
sing  it  for  you.  And  then  that  day 
thai  you  heard  your  piece  sung, 
you  had  to  start  a  second  one, 
with  a  playwright  that  you'd 
never  worked  with  before." 

After  four  days  of  intense 
work,  Louie  was  approached  by 


Voices  in  Opera 
Symposium 

Jan.  22  and  23 

Scarborough  College 


Richard  Bradshaw,  head  of  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company,  to 
write  an  opera  to  be  premiered  in 
Toronto.  She  accepted,  and  set 
out  to  find  a  story  to  adapt  and 
a  playwright  to  work  with. 

"It  was  a  long 
song  and  dance 
[pun  intended"?] 
with  many  sub- 
tleties involved, 
but  Richard  liked 
the  story  I 
brought  back  to 
him.  He  asked  me 
who  I  would  like 
as  a  playwright.  I  went  away, 
and  I  read  a  lot  of  plays,  and  the 
only  person  that  came  to  mind 
was  David  Henry  Hwang." 

Hwang  is  probably  best 
known  in  Canada  for  his  play  M. 
Butterfly,  which  was  made  into  a 
fil  m  by  David  Cronenberg.  Nowa- 
days, he  has  screenplays  in  de- 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS 


Nominations  open  on  Monday,  January  19,  for  positons  on  the 
General  Committee  and  other  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a  list  of  vacancies  are  available  at  the 
Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of  the  Faculty  Registrar,  departments, 
offices  of  college  registrars  and  student  organizations. 

Completed  forms  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
no  later  than  4:00  p.m.,  Friday,  January  30,  1998,  in  order  to 
be  valid. 
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Find  out  why 
January  20, 1998 


Come  to  a  free  information  session  and  find 
out  why  an  MBA  from  the  Richard  Ivcy 
School  of  Business  is  held  in  such  high  regard  by 
recruiters,  and  CEO's  of  major  corporations 
around  the  world.  And  why  Ivey, 
formerly  the  Western  Business  School, 
prepares  you  better  than  any  other  MBA  in 
Canada  for  a  successfiil  global  business  career. 

If  you  want  to  take  your  career  to  new 
heights,  choose  the  business  school  to  get  you 
there.  BusinessWeek  ranks  Ivey  as  one  of  the 
top  three  business  schools  in  the  world,  outside 
of  the  U.S. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  find  out,  first-hand, 
what  Ivey  can  do  for  you. 


THE  IVEY  MBA  PROGRAM 

Information  Session 

January  20, 1998  6:00-8:00  pm 

Royal  York 

Territories  Room 

100  Front  Street  West,  Toronto 


If  you  cannot  make  it  to  this  session,  call  or 
fax  your  business  card  with  this  ad  for  upcoming 
dates  and  a  complete  information  package. 

Call:  519-661-3212 

Fax:  519-661-3431 

E-mail:  lnfo@ivey.uwo.ca 

Visit  our  website:  vwvw.ivey.uwo.ca 
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velopmentfor 
Jessica  Lange, 
Martin 
Scorsese  and 
Rob 
Williams. 

Accord 
to  Louie,  when  1\ 
she  approached  f  ''A 
the  C.O.C.V^A 


about  Hwang, 


\ 


"Richard  said 
'Oh,  well,  we  ' 
didn't  think  about 
that,  but  why  not 
start  there,  and  if 
we  can't  get  him, 
we'llgolower.' And  ? 
so  they  started  ne- 
gotiations with  him, 
and  he  and  I  talked  on 
the  phone.  Of  course, 
I  knew  who  he  was, 
but  he  didn't  have  a 
clue  about  who  I  was.  > 
He  was  a  bit  hesitant 
for  various  and  sundry 
reasons,  and  then  ti- 
nally,  he  heard  my  mu- 
sic and  he  said  'Yes.'" 

The  opera  which 
Louie  and  Hwang  are 
now  developing  is  an  ad- 
aptation of  a  seven- 
teenth-century kabuki 
play  involving  an  erotic 
ghost  story.  According  to  Louie, 
Hwang  is  apt  for  the  libretto 
partly  because  of  the  "strange 
overtones"  found  inM.  Butterfly, 
a  weirdly  erotic  Oriental  play. 

"He's  young;  his  ego  does  not 
get  in  the  way,  although  he  is,  I 
would  say,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful play  Wrights  in  the  world. 
And  he's  not  just  a  schlock  Hol- 
lywood writer.  My  God,  this  li- 
bretto is  musical!  So  it's  not  awk- 
ward to  .set,  but  it  is  hard  to  write 


an  opera.  It's  just  that  he's  help- 
ing by  giving  me  a  libretto  that  has 
both  imagery  and  great  moments 
of  theatre  —  he's  solved  a  lot  of 
problems." 

Hwang  is  no  stranger  to  opera, 
as  he  previously  worked  with 
Mfof-r-minimalist  Philip  Glass  on 
the  chamber  opera  WOO 
Airplanes  on  the  Roof  and  the 
huge  Metropolitan  Opera  com- 
mission,TVie'  Voyage.  Neverthe- 


i 0   ^  less,  Louie  claims,  "I 
^  couldn'timagineamore 
/  contrastingpointof view 
/  in  the  use  of  words  and 
/  music  than  me  and  Philip 
/  Glass,  so  I  have  to  see  past 
that,  because  our  philoso- 
phies are  completely  differ- 
ent." 

Louie  also  had  to  see  past  an- 
other initial  aversion.  "I've  come 
to  opera  really  late  in  my  career. 
I  never  really  liked  opera  that 
much  before.  But  over  the  last 
several  years,  I've  been  going  to 
a  lot  of  opera,  and  the  more  opera 
I  go  to,  the  more  in  awe  I  am  of 
the  technique  of  creating  opera. 
It's  just  bigger  than  life,  and  the 
hyperness  of  it  used  to  turn  me 
off — the  'impurity'  of  it,  as  op- 
posed to,  say,  chamber  music — 
the  hyperbole  of  opera.  But  now 
that  I've  immersed  myself  in  op- 
over  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  I'm  really  taken  with 
it." 

To  hear  more  about  op- 
era from  a  composer's  and 
a  librettist's  point  of  view, 
be  sure  to  catch  Alexina 
Louie' stalk  with  Carol 
Bolt  [aulhoT  o\'  Famous 
and  librettist  of  the  op- 
etaRed Emma)  this  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  Leigha  Lee 
Browne  theatre  at  the 
Scarborough  Campus.  The  duo 
will  be  speaking  as  part  of  the 
Voices  in  Opera  symposium  held 
Jan.  22  and  23  at  Scarborough, 
which  features  other  talks  by 
opera  luminaries  as  well  as  free 
performances  by  Opera  Atelier 
and  the  Canadian  Opera  Com- 
pany Ensemble.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  schedule  or  on  free 
transportation  from  the  St. 
George  campus,  call  287-7007. 
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That's  son  of  the  hnc  that  came  out  of  '60s  hberal  feminism,  which 
is  what  most  popular  beliefs  about  feminism  are  based  on.  Luckily,  that 
is  not  what  I  had  to  read  in  school.  1  always  found  that  woman-as- 
MMMMMMMMMMaMMMMMv^   nuHurcr  crap  to  be  a  real  bore; 


RUSS  MEYER'S  ODETO  The 
VIOLENCE  IN  WOVEN 


FASTER  PUSSYCXr 
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Finned  in  Glorious  Black  and  Biue 

SUPERWOMEN! 

nstrm,  ■       '  a  umI  noorsm 

.  Ss  Fif  hoaidi)*  »  ,i  V.  ;ii  Tora  Santana  -  Haji 
.„mm*tawa  Lcfl  Wililams  Sussn  Betiiarc 
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Grrly  behaviour 


WHEN  I  first  saw  Faster  Pussycat  Kill.. .Kill!,  I  felt  a  bit 
giddy  as  the  story  of  violence  and  mayhem  unfolded  before 
me.  The  film  is  billed  as  "Russ  Meyer's  Ode  to  the  Violence 
in  Women,"  and  centres  on  the  inexplicably  violent  Varla.  Varla  kills 
men  for  fun,  kidnaps  young  women  and  beats  her  female  companions. 

What  makes  the  presence  of  Varla  in  Faster 
Pussycat  so  interesting  is  there  is  never  any  back- 
ground information  given  for  her  behaviour — she' s 
pure  evil  and  knows  it.  She  kills  not  for  money,  or 
because  she  is  acting  out  against  prior  abuse,  but 
for  the  sheer  thrill  of  the  violence.  Varla' s  killed  in 
the  end,  and  is  noted  as  being  "more  stallion  than 
mare." 

In  general,  aggressive  behaviour  in  women  is 
considered  to  be  caused  by  something — child  abuse, 
wife  abuse,  or  abuse  from  simply  having  to  ma- 
noeuvre throughout  a  patriarchal  society — rarely 
is  it  considered  inherent,  as  it  is  with  men.  Patricia  Pearson's  book 
When  She  Was  Bad  goes  into  uncharted  territory  in  examining  the 


BY  KERRI  HUFFMAN 


varying  degrees  of  violent  behaviour  in  women;  Pearson's  interested 
i  n  having  women  and  society  become  more  accountable  and  aware  of 
female  violence. 

The  book  is  a  fascinating  read  and  genuinely  makes  the  reader 
confront  the  unaccustomed  scenario  of  abusive  women.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  just  bothered  me  throughout  the  book,  so 
much  so,  that  it  almost  ruined  it  forme:  Pearson  really 
seems  to  be  out  to  get  feminists  and  feminist  tenets. 
I  feel  I  should  acknowledge  that  I  graduated  with  a 
Women's  Studies  degree,  so  1  have  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice.  But  I  will  also  willingly  admit  that 
popular  feminist  theory  has  been  somewhat  rooted 
in  biological  essentialism.  This  resulted  in  some 
surprisingly  nonsensical  arguments — women  aren't 
naturally  subordinate  to  men  (this  has  pretty  much 
been  the  basic  tenet  of  feminist  theory  throughout 
the  ages)  but  at  the  same  time,  there  was  much 
discussion  that  women  were  by  nature  more  loving  and  caring  than 
men. 


I  was  interested  in  women  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  rough  sex, 
unethical  business  practices  or 
hear  about  ruthless  military  lead- 
ers. It' s  not  so  much  that  I  wanted 
to  be  like  those  women,  it  was 
just  that  they  were  so  much 
more  interesting. 

Pearson  is  right  when  she 
points  out  that  popular  feminist 
methodology  has  created  a 
woman-as-victim  status,  and 
that  in  turn  has  blindeJ  us  to  the 
behaviour  of  violent  women.  But 
she' s  dead  wrong  to  blame  soci- 
ety's  unwillingness  to  acknowl- 
edge feminine  violence  on  femi- 
nism. 

Pearson  doesn't  actually 
come  out  and  say  that  feminism 
is  to  blame  for  ignoring  women 
who  kill  their  newborns  or  for 
labelling  female  killers  as  being 
under  the  thumb  of  their  male 
partners.  But  her  writing  does  lean  subtlety  towards  that.  When 
Pearson  is  making  a  point  about  a  methodology  that  she  thinks  is 
specious,  she  refers  to  it  as  feminist  theory ,  as  in  "feminist  criminolo- 
gists have  tried  to  bring  them  [violent  women]  back  to  the  fold  by 
recasting  them  as  victims,  arguing  their  violence  away."  But  when  she 
turns  to  research  which  she  approves  of,  as  in  the  instance  where  she 
discusses  the  work  Sarah  Hrdy  did  into  aggressive  primate  behaviour, 
the  researcher  become  merely  an  academic  in  their  field.  Hrdy  is  a 
well  respected  feminist  anthropologist,  but  for  Pearson's  benefit  she 
is  merely  a  primatologist. 

What  this  type  of  structure  does  is  present  feminist  theory  as 
being  biased  in  such  a  way  that  it  precludes  any  honest  research; 
in  one  of  the  final  chapters  Pearson  writes  "in  the  absence  of  any 
sort  of  feminist  conversation  about  women's  responsibility..." 
Rather  than  calling  for  some  thorough  feminist  research  into  the 
nature  of  violence,  Pearson  seems  to  be  taking  pot-shots  at  popular 
feminism. 

It's  all  a  bit  bizarre  because  W/ie/i  She  Was  Bad  strikes  me  as  being 
a  very  feminist  book.  Pearson  carefully  strikes  down  traditional 
notions  of  women  as  innately  caring  mothers  and  simpering  weaklings 
who  will  do  anything  for  love  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  a  better 
understanding  of  women  to  the  fore.  It' s  a  shame  that  she  has  to  take 
such  a  strong,  and  in  some  ways  misplaced,  stance  against  popular 
feminism  to  do  it. 
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All  you  need  is 

Steve  Poppy  Seed  and  his 
combustible  orchestra  take  the 
daydream  nation  on  a  trip 


Love  i^xplbsioif 


STEVE  Poppy  Seed  sits  on  the  sofa 
in  his  swinging  pad  rolling  a  healthy- 
sized  spliff.  Burl  Bacharach's 
Greatest  Hitsspins  on  the  phonograph — 
the  very  same  edition,  it  should  be  noted, 
flaunted  by  Mike  Myers  in  Austin  Pow- 
ers. (The  Swedish  penis  enlarger,  how- 
ever, is  nowhere  to  be  found.) 

The  scene  is  almost  enough  to  make 
you  forget  that  we're  14  days  intol998, 
and  though  we've  missed  the  ice  storm, 
it's  still  a  less-than  invigorating  20  de- 
grees below  7xro  outside.  But  like  the 

International  Man   

of  Mystery,  Poppy 
Seed  (a.k.a  Steven 
Bromstein)  seems 
to  come  from  an- 
other time,  another 
place.  And  while  he 
keeps  his  thoughts 
decidedly  above  the 
belt  (though  his 
backing  band  is 
called  the  Love  Ex- 
plosion Orchestra),  Poppy  Seed  is  an 
unapologetic  connoisseur  of  all  things 
shagadelic. 

"It's  escapist  music  for  sure,"  says  the 
Seed  man  of  his  long-awaited  debut  sonic 
seducer,  Days  Dream  of  You.  "Kim 
Hughes  [w/NOW  Magazine  and  102.1 
The  Edge's  Live  In  Toronto)  called  us 
'avant-popsters'  and  I  was  like  'Wow,' 
because  you  could  never  call  yourself 
that.  I  could  never  say  we're  'avant-pop' 
because  that's  just  too  pretentious  for 
words.  But  1  thought  that  was  kind  of  cool, 
because  that's  something  you  could  say 
about  a  group  like  Love,  which  1  really 


Poppy  Seed  and  the 
Love  Explosion 
Orchestra 

Jan.  21 

$4  (includes  free  CD) 
Rivoli 


BY  STUART  BERMAN/  VARSITYSTAFF 

idolize,  or  Syd  Barrett  and  the  Floyd. 

"I  find  myself  using  [the  word  psych- 
edelic] for  lack  of  better  terms,"  he  con- 
tinues. "It' s  a  dirty  word  for  some  people 
because  it  brings  up  images  of  Deadheads 
playing  blues  licks,  which  is  not  very 
psychedelic.  But  I  think  psychedelia  is 
becoming  prevalent  with  groups  like 
Spiritualized  and  the  Verve." 

Poppy  Seed  and  the  Love  Explosion 
Orchestra  may  not  fly  the  same  skies  as  the 
Brit  psych-overlords  du  jour,  but  they're 
definitely  on  quite  the  trip.  Yes  kids,  the 
drugs  do  work:  Days  Dream 
of  You  is  a  pure  pop  time- 
warp,  with  Poppy  Seed's 
warm,  inviting  baritone  serv- 
ing as  your  tour  guide.  The 
LEO  (not  to  be  confused  with 
ELO)  acts  as  the  in-flight  crew, 
embellishing  Poppy  Seed's 
vivid,  snapshot  lyricism  with 
soul-soothing  horns  and 
tranced-out  tablas.  But  be  fore- 
warned: you  will  experience 
some  turbulence  during  your  llight,  as  the 
smooth  voyages  provided  hy  Days  Dream 
of  You  often  give  way  to  electro-guitar 
shock  therapy,  tuneless  free  jazz  outbursts 
and,  of  course,  bassoon  solos. 

"There' s  the  pop  songs,"cxplains  Poppy 
Seed,  "but  then  there's  the  frec-from 
chaos.  Theme  1'  is  just  Jeff  [Burkel's 
bassoon  going  'woh-woh-woh.'  'Theme 

2,  '  is  actually  [bassist]  Matt  [Roy  ]  adding 
loopy  electric  guitar  tracks,  layering  one 
after  another,  kind  of  an  in-studio  jam- 
ming-with-himself  kind  of  thing.  And  then 
we  did  the  same  kind  of  thing  with  'Theme 

3,  '  theonewilhallthe  horns.  I  laidadrone 


down  and  just  told  the  other  guys,  'Play  off 
the  drone,  just  do  something  with  it.' 

"Alotofpeoplearesaying,  'Well.thisis 
really  different.'  But  what  I '  m  really  doing 
is  trying  to  make  records  like  Donovan. 
That's  where  my  ideas  come  from:  listen- 
ing to  those  old  '60s  records.  It' s  not  a  new 
idea  to  put  a  flute  in  there.  Like,  'Wild 
Thing'  was  playing  in  Muzak  at  my  work 
the  other  day,  and  you  forget  that  'Wild 
Thing' — this  really  heavy  song — has  a 
flute  solo  in  there.  A  lot  of  my  ideas  arejust 
[ about  I  i  n fl u X i ng  jazz  and  di fl'erent  instru- 
ments, but  I  mean,  Donovan  was  doing  it." 

It  has  taken  quite  some  for  the  Love 
Explosion  Orchestra  to  swell  to  such  or- 
gasmic proportions.  Back  in  1 99 1 ,  ( when 
Poppy  Seed  was  immersed  in  his  English 
and  Poli-Sci  studies  at  U  of  T),  the  LEO 
consisted  only  of  Poppy  Seed's  acoustic 
guitar,  Burke's  bassoon,  and  whoever 
was  around  to  play  the  bongos. 

But  Poppy  Seed  has  always  thought 
big.  With  many  years  of  club-booking 


under  his  belt.  Poppy  Seed  helped  found 
Sedated  Sundays,  aToronto  club  institu- 
tion where  several  local  artists  gather  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  featured  musical  hero. 
(Past  honourees  have  included  Brian 
Wilson,  Joy  Division  and  the  Rolling 
Stones — Brian  Jones  era,  of  course).  Now, 
with  the  release  of  Daw  Dream  of  You, 
Poppy  Seed  and  the  Love  Explosion  Or- 
chestra find  themselves  at  the  forefront  of 
a  burgeoning,  though  unheralded,  psych- 
edelic pop  movement  in  Toronto. 

"I  would  say  it's  a  scene,"  Poppy 
Seed  agrees.  "I  mean,  there's  a  whole 
bunch  of  us:  Wayne  Omaha,  Wilder, 
Trans  Love  Airways,  Telejet — there 
actually  are  similar  bands  doing  similar 
kinds  of  music  that  are  hanging  out  to- 
gether. People  have  a  hard  time  with  the 
'scene'  thing;  people  always  expect  a  lot 
of  things  out  of  a  scene.  People  are 
always  talking  about  how  there  is  no 
scene  in  Toronto,  but  I "  ve  been  to  lots  of 
places  and  there's  more  of  scene:  here 


than  there  really  is  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, for  instance.  We  still  have  a  lot  of 
per-capita  live  music.  There's  a  lot  less 
than  there  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  it's 
still  more  than  most  places  by  far." 

And  with  a  little  help  from  his  friends. 
Poppy  Seed  hopes  to  transform  the  Love 
Explosion  Orchestra  (whose  head-count 
has  already  surpassed  double  digits)  into 
an  amorphous  entity ,  contracting  and  ex- 
panding as  it  floats  along  in  the  great  lava 
lamp  of  life. 

"it's  probably  going  to  be  an  ever- 
changing  thing;  I  can't  see  that  it's  going 
to  stay  as  a  solid  unit.  I  still  have  this 
notion  that  I  want  to  take  it  really  far.  I'd 
like  to  make  a  record  with  an  orchestra, 
absolutely,  and  do  orchestral  versions  of 
the  pop  songs.  I  haven't  necessarily 
thought  of  which  orchestra — I'm  not 
enough  of  an  aficianado — but  I  definitely 
aspire  to  make  an  album  or  two  with  an 
orchestra.  Poppy  Seed  Muzak!  I  am 
absolutely  pro-Muzak." 


APUS 

HEALTH 

PIAM 


APUS 


Attention  All 
New  Part-time 
Undergraduates 


Re:  APUS  Health  Plan 


If  you  are  a  new  U  of  T  undergraduate,  registered  in  B  or  S  courses,  then 
you  are  covered  by  the  APUS  Health  Plan.  When  you  paid  for  your 
courses,  you  also  paid  a  charge  of  $32.89  (S30.45  premium  plus  8% 
P.S.T.)  to  APUS  for  the  Health  Plan. 

What  is  Covered? 

Prescnption  Drug  Charges  are  Reimbursed  to  90% 
Accidental  Medical  &  Accidental  Dental  Coverage 

When  and  Where  are  you  Covered? 

On-campus  and  off-campus  coverage:  January  1/98  to  August  31/98 

Family  Coverage  available 

Family  coverage  (spouse  and  children)  is  available  to  members  of  the 
APUS  Health  Plan  for  an  additional  fee  of  $92.45  (S85.60  plus  ?% 
P.S.T.).  Your  application  must  be  filed  with  the  APUS  Office  bet>veen 
January  19  and  February  6,  1998.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS, 
Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Council  (SCSC)  and  Pan-cime  Students  @ 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga  (PTS@UTM). 

Opt-out  Available 

If  you  already  have  supplementary  Health  Coverage  (e.g.  Blue  Cross  Plan) 
you  may  choose  to  opt-out  of  the  APUS  Plan  and  receive  a  reflind.  To 
apply  you  must  fill  out  an  APUS  Health  Plan  Refund  Form  in  the 
APUS  Office,  Room  1089,  Sidney  Smith  Hall  or  Room  300, 
Woodsworth  College.  You  can  only  apply  for  a  refund  bettveen 
January  19  and  February  6,  1998,  IF  YOU  AR£  TAKING  8  &  S 
COURSES  ONLY.  Forms  are  available  at  APUS,  Scarborough  Campus 
Students'  Council  (SCSC)  and  Part-time  Students  University  of  Toronto 
at  Mississauga  (PTS(2).UTM). 

For  further  information  about  the  Health  Plan  contact  the  .^PUS  Office  at 
(416-3993). 


What  is  the  M.A.I.? 

The  Canadian  government  is  involved  in  negotiations  among  nearly  30 
countries  to  draft  the  Multilateral  Agreement  On  Investment.  This  could 
be  considered  a  'bill  of  rights' for  investors  and  corporations,  or  a  'fiee  trade' 
investment  agreement,  and  may  have  major  impacts  on  governments'  abilities 
to  determine  and  control  domestic  policy,  including  education  and  health  care. 
But  the  average  Canadian  knows  very  little  about  the  M.A.I.  even  though  it  may 
have  a  massive  impact  on  the  individual.  If  you  want  to  know  more . . . 

The  Debates  Committee  Presents  a  Formal  Debate: 

"Be  It  resolved 
that  Canada  must 
reject  the  M.A.L  " 

Featuring  Honorary  Visitor 

V  Maude  Bcirlow 

Ghair„  Council  of  Canadians 


January  22,  1998 
7:00  pm 
Debates  Room  of  Hart  House 

All  are  welcome  and  admission  is  ftee, 
but  seating  is  limited. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Monday,  January  19,  1998 
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Gifts  from  the  Hart 


BY  W.H.  RUPP 


ONE  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  an  institution 
like  Hart  House  is  its  ability  to  collect,  either 
through  donations  or  purchases,  a  permanent 
collection  of  art.  Some  of  this  is  displayed  on  a  semi- 
permanent basis  throughout  the  house  and  (in  the 
form  of  sculpture)  around  the  campus.  However, 
many  of  the  smaller  works  do  not  get  a  chance  to  be 
seen  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  at  Hart  House, 
however,  has  chosen  to  display  an  interesting  cross- 
section  of  the  house's  collection.  Its  latest  exhibit, 
Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift,  features  works 
donated  by  three  individuals/funds:  the  Harold  and 
Murray  Wrong  endowment,  the  Duncan/Barwick 
Bequest  and  work  collected  by  Richard  Alway,  the 
seventh  warden  of  Hart  House. 

Needless  to  say,  the  paintings  displayed  present  a 
wide  and  varied  view  of  Canadian  art  throughout  this 
century.  From  the  Group  of  Seven  to  a  struggling 
Toronto  artist,  this  exhibit  covers  a  great  deal  of 
stylistic  ground.  Many  of  the  works,  frankly,  are  quite 
forgettable;  these  poorly  conceived  and  badly  real- 
ized works  are  more  suitable  to  a  hotel  suite  than  a 
gallery  of  the  Bamicke' s  calibre. 

A  few  pieces,  however,  are  stunning.  For  instance, 
selections  from  the  Group  of  Seven  and  Tom  Thomson 
are  the  unexpected  treasures  of  this  show.  Also,  the 
three  examples  of  Carl  Shaefer's  work  ("House  on 
a  Hill,"  "House  on  a  Hill,  York  Mills,"  "Fields  and 
Woodlot,  Hanover")  are  delightful.  Joe  Fafard's 
"Head  (van  Gogh)"  is  quite  worth  the  trip  in  itself. 

The  gallery,  very  thoughtfully,  has  also  prepared 
a  short  booklet  outlining  the  history  and  particulars 
of  each  of  the  funds  whose  acquisitions  are  on 


Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift 
until  Feb.  1 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery 
Hart  House 


display,  as  well  as  providing  biographical  informa- 
tion on  some  of  the  lesser-known  artists  being 
shown. 

Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift  runs  to  Feb.  1  and 
is  definitely  worth  the  walk  to  Hart  House. 
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•S»       ne  FACULTY  o/EDUCATION 

Announces  for  1998 
Post-Graduate  Certificate  In  Education 

in  partnership  with 

the  Avon  Maitland  District  School  Board 

[Huron  and  Perth  Counties] 
and 

the  Waterloo  District  School  Board 

The  Post-Graduate  Certificate  in  Education  is  a  two-phase  program,  taken  following 
suocessfiil  completion  of  the  B.Ed/Dip.Ed.  Program.  Its  purpose  is  to  enhance  your 
competence  and  confidence  as  a  teacher,  to  allow  you  to  develop  additional  expertise, 
to  gain  fiirther  experience  and  to  make  you  more  competitive  in  the  job  market.  The 
PGCE  includes: 

•  a  5  month  experience  in  schools,  working  with  a  mentor-teacher, 

•  one  term  of  advanced  study  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  leading  to  2  Additional 
Qualifications  and  completion  of  graduate  courses;  and, 

•  classroom-based  research  activities. 

All  new  teachers  who  hold  a  B.Ed,  or  Dip.Ed.  and  the  Ontario  Certificate  of 
Qualification  are  eligible  to  apply.  Candidates  may  choose  to  enter  the  program  in 
May,  1998  (completing  the  program  in  January,  1999)  or  in  September,  1998 
(completing  the  program  in  April,  1999). 

Deadline  for  applications  is  February  10, 1998. 
Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Students  Services  Office  (Room  1 167), 
Faculty  of  Education  [519-661-2095]  or  visit  our  website  at; 
http://www.uwo.ca/edu/pgce 


Curve 
CHINESE  BURN  EP 

Universal 
Lush' s  Miki  Bereny  i  once  said  of 
the  band  Garbage,  "They  are 
Curve."  Berenyi  may  have  been 
exaggerating,  but  it's  easy  to  see 
the  connection:  both  bands  cre- 
ateedgy.guitar-drivendancerock 
'  with  female  vocals.  Curve,  how- 
-ever,  have  always  been  a  step 
farther  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
,  pack,  and  Chinese  Burn,  their 
first  major-label  effort  inalmost 
five  years,  provides  no  excep- 
tions. Thesingle"ChineseBum" 
(accompanied  by  fiveremixes)is 
anoisy.drivingtechnotrack  where 
,  Tom  Halliday  chants  like  a  fe- 
;  male  version  of  Underworld's 
Karl  Hyde.  "RobbingCharity"  is 
bizarre  electronica  with  Dean 
Garcia's  guitar  distorted  beyond 
recognition  (if  it's  there  at  all) 
and  Halliday's  singsong  decla- 
mations about  a  "horrific  vision 
ofmadness.""ComeClean,"the 
final  song,  is  a  throwaway  early 
PJ  Harvey/Breeders-like  lo-fi 
rocker.  It's  too  hard  to  get  a 
handle  on  Curve's  comeback 
from  these  three  tracks,  but  true 
to  their  name  and  their  reputa- 
tion, this  influential  band  avoids 
the  straight  and  narrow. 

MIKEDOHERTY 

Grimble  Grumble 
GRIMBLE  GRUMBLE 

Burnt  Hair/Sonic  Unyon 
Probably  the  only  Verve  fans 
who  didn't  rush  out  to  snag  a 
copy  of  Urban  Hymns,  Grimble 
Grumble  would  rather  surf  the 
lysergic  waters  of  the  Wigan 


ere  w '  s  classic  early  BP' s.  Though 
the  three  tracks  on  this  debut  are 
afflicted  with  insufferable  titles 
("Future:  The  Only  Point  of  En- 
try?" "Past:  Odyssey  and  Ora- 
cle?"), any  fears  of  Jethro  Tull- 
inspired  histrionics  will  be  put  to 
rest  by  the  assertive,  repetitive 
basslines,  the  slowly  ascending 
chord  progressions  and  fading  vo- 
cals that  hang  in  the  air  for  mere 
seconds  before  they 
discombobulate  into  molecules  and 
float  away  for  eternity.  The  only 
drawback  is  the  come-down  ex- 
perienced when  your  needle  lifts 
up  at  the  end  of  each  side. 

STUART  BERM  AN 

Dee  Dee  Ramone 
ZONKED! 

Other  Peoples  Music 
Dee  Dee  Ramone  looks  and 
sounds  like  a  cross  between  Iggy 
Pop  and  a  tattooed  Jean  Chretien. 
Surprisingly  enough,  that  is  not 
such  a  bad  thing.  Although  this 
solo  effort  is  underwhelming— a 
bit  limp  and  somewhat  over-pro- 
duced by  Daniel  Rey~there  is 
enough  here  to  keep  members  of 
the  First  Church  of  the  Ramones 
happy:  13  of  cuts  of  NYC  circa 
'77,  with  Marky  on  drums  (and  a 
cameo  by  Joey !)  to  boot.  The  end 
result  may  not  be  Road  to  Ruin, 
but  buying  this  record  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  just  so  a  three-chord 
legend  doesn't  have  to  wash  dishes 
to  eat. 

CHRIS  JONES 

The  Yeehaw  Cowboys 
COWPUNK  BABY,  COWPUNK! 

Rumeruil  Records 
My  brother  has  a  theory  thatiden- 
tifies  Chuck  Berry  as  the  original 
punk  rock  guitarist.  In  much  the 
same  vei  n ,  the  Yeehaw  Cowboys 
present  themselves  as  former 
punks  who  have  arrived  to  save 
old-style  country  from  lame-ass 
pseudopopstars  like  Garth  freak- 
ing Brooks.  If  this  concept  in- 
trigues you,  then  you're  welcome 
to  have  my  copy.  Quite  frankly, 
this  CD  stinks.  Most  of  it  plays  like 
a  Johnny  Cash-inspired  musical, 
which  might  be  okay,  if  any  of  the 
material  had  the  deep-down  my- 
wife-left-me-with  the-guy-who- 
shot-me-in-both-elbows  feeling  of 
old-style  country  music.  But  it 
doesn't.  Also,  the  band  succumbs 
to  Jon  Spencer-syndrome  in  work- 
ing the  name  of  the  band  into  most 
of  the  songs,  the  crucial  difference 


being  that  the  phrase  "blues  ex- 
plosion !"  is  not  half  as  idiofic  as 
the  phrase  "yeehaw  cowboys!" 
But  I  did  like  the  vampire-intro- 
duced obligatory  hidden-track 
dance  remix  (and  I '  m  not  maki  ng 
this  up  to  reach  my  quota  of 
vampire-oriented  Varsity  arti- 
cles for  the  month.  Really...) 
Don't  bother  with  this  one. 

ALETAFERA 

The  Weakerthans 
FALLOW 

G-7  Welcoming  Committee 
The  Weakerthans  are  an  intense 
band,  but  on  a  different  level: 
they  are  a  band  that  makes  you 
think.  Their  lyrics  are  clearly  their 
strongest  attribute;  they  are  ex- 
cellent and  intelligent,  covering 
many  interesting  topics.  The 
music  (mostly  bouncy  punk 
tracks,  with  some  acoustic  songs) 
almost  becomes  a  vehicle  just  to 
get  images  across.  The  only 
drawback,  is  a  singer  who  uses  a 
lazy,  nasal  tone  that  takes  getti  ng 
used  to. 

KEITH  CARMAN 

Sublime 
SECOND  HAND  SMOKE 

MCA/Universal 
Seeing  as  Brad  Nowell  is  more 
Sublime  now  than  ever  (being 
dead),  the  release  oisecond-luind 
smoke  is  an  exercise  in  pure 
Shakurism.  To  be  blunt  (haha), 
there  is  a  very  fine  line  between 
"tribute"  and  "cash-in,"  and  like 
many  of  the  posthumous  records 
foisted  upon  the  public  of  late, 
this  crosses  it.  Second-hand 
smoke  is  filled  with  mixes  and 
covers  not  good  enough  to  make 
past  cuts,  compiled  in  haste  and 
without  much  thought  (ditto, 
sadly,  for  the  liner  notes  by 
Michael  "Miguel"  Happoldt). 
Decide  for  yourself  what  is  a 
more  fitting  sonic  eulogy:  Nowell 
at  his  peak  on  the  acclaimed 
debvASublime,  or  an  hour  of  hi  m 
fucking  around  in  the  studio. 

CHRIS  JONES 


the  student  debt  crisis 


SW  federal  funding  cuts 


SlOP)  income-contingent  loans 


Y  OF  M(«iiUIV 


Get  involved  in  the  fight  for  a  tuition  fee 
freeze  and  a  national  system  of  grants. 

Call  925-3825. 

Canadian  Federation 
of  Students 
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G/aster  than  the  sum 


of  h'dr " 


Emerita 
Emerencia's 
approach  is 
holistic.  Or  so  says 
the  course  outline 
of  the  Afro-Jazz 
class  that  she 
teaches  at  Hart 
House  and  the 
Athletic  Centre. 
While  I  had  a  sense 
of  what  'hoUstic' 
meant,  I  never  quite 
knew  what  its  true 
definition  was. 
Hopefully  I  would 
eventually  find  out. 


by  Ray  Ortigas 
Varsity  Staff 


So  full  sleam  ahead,  without  knowing 
what  the  word  really  meant,  I  asked 
Emerita  why  she  takes  a  'holistic'  ap- 
proach. As  she  does  quite  often,  she 
answered  this  question  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  her  students.  "When  they  took  [the 
class]  they  really  loved  it  because  it  was 
more  than  just  steps.  There  was  some- 
thing spiritually  uplifting  about  it,"  she 
says.  "When  they  left,  they  felt  really 
good,  beyond  just  feeling  fit.  That's  what 
I  want." 

Oftentimes,  she  continues,  the  dance 
steps  themselves  become  the  focus  of  the 
lesson,  while  the  culture  behind  them  gets 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  In  her  classes,  she  tries 
to  give  the  whole  picture:  the  historical 
background,  the  belief  system,  the  ration- 
ale behind  each  dance.  She  leaves  it  up  to 
her  students  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  "You  have 
to  make  the  movements  of  the  dance 
steps  yours,"  says  Emerita.  "Say  you're 
under  a  lot  of  stress  and  you  are  going 
through  some  tough  times  emotionally. 
You  can  put  those  emotions  back  into 
those  steps  and  that' s  where  healing  hap- 
pens... Storytelling  is  healing,  whether 
you're  telling  astory  with  words  or  telling 
it  withyourbody." 

TODAY  Emerita,  at  my  request,  is 
telling  me  the  story  of  her  life.  As 
the  tale  unfolds,  I  try  to  find  an 
angle  for  my  story,  but  I  am  inundated  with 
many. 

"I '  ve  always  been  interested  in  dance, 
theatre,  anything  to  do  with  arts  and  cul- 
ture. For  me  it's  not  only  about  being  fit, 
it's  also  about  nourishing  the  spirit,"  she 
says. 

I  ask  her  why  she  has  so  many  inter- 
ests. "Some  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  way  I 
was  raised,"  Emerita  says.  "I'm  from 
Aruba  originally,  and  people  there,  for 
instance,  apj; multilingual...  What  lan- 
guages do  to  you,  they  just  open  doors  to 
other  cultures,  to  other  ways  of  life,  to 
other  belief  systems.  If  you  open  yourself 
to  those  experiences,  there  is  so  much  you 
can  learn." 


Many  lessons  awaited  her  when  she 
first  stepped  foot  in  Canada  in  the  '70s. 
When  Emerita  came  to  Toronto,  she  tried 
to  find  work  as  a  teacher  and  after  being 
rejected  by  the  public  school  system  for 
not  having  a  degree  from  Ontario,  she 
found  work  at  a  private  school.  "I  just 
didn't  really  like  it  at  all,"  recalls  Emerita. 
"It  wasn't  the  teaching,  it  was  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Comi  ng  from  a  smal  1  commu- 
nity where  things  are  much  simpler  I  just 
couldn't  deal  with  all  the  levels  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  red  tape  here." 

Appropriately  enough,  it  was  one  of  the 
times  when  she  wasn't  at  school  that  she 
found  her  big  break.  Sick  at  home  one  day, 
she  decided  to  follow  up  on  an  offer  from 
an  artistic  director  to  teach  some  drama 
classes  for  kids.  However,  when  Emerita 
talked  to  her,  the  director  said  she  hadn't 
gotten  around  to  arranging  the  classes 
because  of  other  commitments,  which 
included  organizing  an  audition. 

The  audition  was  for  a  production  which 
was  looking  for  female  actors.  So  out  of 
nowhere,  the  director  asked  Emerita,  who 
had  no  theatrical  background,  if  she  could 
try  out.  "Somehow  she  talked  me  into 
going  down.  Up  until  this  day,  it  doesn't 
make  sense  why  I  went,  but  I  went." 

One  might  expect  a  story  of  instant 
success,  but  it  didn't  quite  turn  out  that 
way.  The  first  thing  they  asked  her  to  do 
was  to  read  some  poetry.  "1  looked  at  the 
poem  and  I  couldn '  t  make  sense  of  it  al  I," 
recalls  Emerita.  "I  read  it  and  they  were 
just  laughing  their  heads  off;  I  was  saying 
all  the  wrong  things." 

Then  they  asked  her  to  sing,  but  at  the 
time  Emerita  had  been  i  n  Canada  for  only 
a  year  and  she  didn't  know  any  songs  in 
English.  "So  they  said,  'Well,  why  don't 
you  sing  a  song  in  your  language?'  I  was 
so  nervous  I  couldn' t  think  of  anything,  so 
I  decided  to  sing  a  lullaby,  in  my  lan- 
guage..." 

And  this  got  her  the  part? 

Well,  no.  "They  were  rolling  on  the 
floor.  They  were  laughing,  laughing,  laugh- 
ing at  me,"  says  Emerita. 


Eloquent 

and 
ebullient, 
Afro-Jazz 

dance 
instructor 

Emerita 
Emerencia 

is  every 

woman 


Finally,  they  asked  her  to  dance.  Let's 
just  say  that  her  clubbing  experience  and 
moves  to  Stevie  Wonder  didn't  help  her 
any. 

With  the  memories  of  people  laughing 
at  her  fresh  in  her  mind,  a  discouraged 
Emerita  went  back  to  work  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  received 
a  phone  call — it  was  from  the  artistic 
director,  congratulating  heron  a  success- 
ful audition  and  offering  her  a  place  in  the 
production. 

She  was  surprised,  to  say  the  least,  but 
she  wasn't  about  to  question  their  deci- 
sion. "I  felt  totally  on  the  spot  but  1  realized 
one  thing:  'Emerita,  you  hate  yourjob,  this 
is  your  way  out. "'  Not  a  very  secure  way 
out,  mind  you.  The  gig  would  last  only 
eight  weeks  long  and  she  would  have  to 
look  for  work  afterward.  And  then  there 
was  this  minor  detail  called  experience. 
But  as  she  remembers,  "I  was  so  desper- 
ate to  get  out.  I  thought  about  it  very  long, 
and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
goingtoquit." 

Four  days  later,  Emerita  was  in  the 
studio,  working  in  her  new  job.  Armed 
with  hope  and  not  much  else,  she  was 
about  to  begin  the  rest  of  her  life. 

RAW  talent  ("Beginner's  luck,"  she 
says)  took  Emerita  from  one  gig  to 
another.  Wondering  if  her  magic 
would  run  out,  she  decided  to  take  no 
chances  and  study  the  craft  she  had  mas- 
tered so  far  without  being  tutored.  She 
entered  York  University's  prestigious 
theatre  program. 

A  scholarship  from  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council — Emerita  was  part  of  the  first 
group  of  Chalmers  award  winners — pro- 
vided immediate  confirmation  that  she 
was  something  special.  So  special,  in  fact, 
that  her  music  teacher  pulled  strings  here 
and  there  to  get  young  Emerita  into  the 
Stella  Adler  Conservatory  of  Acting  in 
New  York,  the  same  school  that  taught 
Robert  De  Niro,  Marlon  Brando  and 
Candice  Bergen  (the  last  of  whom  was  in 
some  of  her  classes).  Wiihouian  audition. 


Acting  classes  in  the  afternoon  were 
sandwiched  in  between  moming  ballet  ses- 
sions at  the  Al  vin  Alley  Dance  Centrejust 
around  the  block  and  music  lessons  in  the 
evening.  "At  night  I  was  working,  doing 
what  everybody  else  was  doing,  whatever 
odd  job  would  come  up.  I  was  performing 
too,"  Emerita  adds.  "It  was  a  busy  life.  1 
never  slept  when  I  was  in  New  York,  I  was 
right  in  the  middle  of  everything." 

When  she  wasn't  performing,  she  was 
watching  other  people  perform  on  Broad- 
way, thanks  to  the  big  discounts  she  got  as 
a  student.  "I  ate  it,  1  drank  it,  I  inhaled  it," 
she  laughs.  "It  was  like  that,  and  that  was 
a  great  experience." 

Three  years  later,  she  got  a  call  back 
from  that  very  same  artistic  director  that 
gave  Emerita  her  first  break  in  the  busi- 
ness. This  time  the  director  asked  her  to 
audition  forthe  roleof  Hermia  in  a  produc- 
tion of  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream. 
Emerita  returned  to  Toronto  and  after 
four  call-backs  she  eventually  earned  the 
part.  She  also  took  another  role  as  co- 
choreographer  of  the  production. 

The  same  year,  she  was  invited  to 
teach  dance  classes  at  U  of  T. 

THIRTEEN  years  and  numerous 
pro-ductions  and  dance  classes 
later,  Emerita  seems  to  exude  the 
same  energy  that  she  had  back  then.  I  ask 
her  if  her  teaching  philosophy  has  also 
remained  the  same. 

"It  hasn't  really  changed,  I'  vejust  deep- 
ened what  I  do,"  she  says.  "Now  I  have  an 
even  better  understanding  of  what  hap- 
pens with  the  body,  how  it  affects  the 
spirit,  how  it  affects  every  part  of  you. 
I '  ve  deepened  my  belief  i n  what  I  do  and 
I'm  more  committed  to  it.  I  realize  more 
and  more  the  value  of  it." 

This  was  no  more  apparent  to  her  than 
during  the  three-year  leave  she  took  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child.  "During  those 
three  years  I  saw  the  impact  of  not  teach- 
ing, what  it  had  done  to  my  body  and  my 
soul,"  says  Emerita,  who  returned  from 
her  absence  last  fall.  "When  I  started 
teaching  again,  it  was  such  a  relief,  such  a 
joy  to  go  back  to  something  that  I  left  for 
too  long...  Now  I'm  back  and  I  feel  like 
I'm  on  top  of  the  world." 

As  for  the  future,  Emerita  has  some 
new  ideas  for  her  classes.  Having  taught 
at  both  Hart  House  and  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre, she  would  like  to  see  dance  classes 
opened  up  to  the  public.  "I  would  like  to 
see  the  university  even  more  community- 
oriented.  That,  I  think,  is  what  the  role  of 
the  university  should  be  in  the  future. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  a  very  elite  thing, 
and  only  those  who  can  afford  to  go  to 
school  or  pay  money  for  [athletic]  mem- 
berships can  come  and  take  classes  from 
me  and  other  people  out  there." 

Regardless  of  whether  this  happens, 
Emerita  plans  to  take  an  active  role  in 
creating  more  opportunities  for  people  to 
learn  what  she  teaches.  "What  I  would 
like  to  do  myself  is  start  building  partner- 
ships with  other  artists  out  there,  maybe 
other  African  artists,  or  artists  from  other 
cultures  who  think  along  the  same  lines 
that  I  do:  to  promote  fitness  but  also  the 
holistic  part  of  it.  Start  with  kids  and  build 
our  way  up  from  there.  I  don't  think 
there's  enough  of  that  going  on  yet." 

After  a  few  more  questions  to  wrap  up 
the  interview,  I  stop  the  tape.  But  we  are 
still  talking — she  has  many  more  interest- 
ing stories  to  tell. 

AFTER  transcribing  the  interview 
and  putting  most  of  my  article 
together,  I  finally  get  around  to 
looking  up  the  meaning  of  'holistic. '  I  am 
immediately  referred  to  its  nominal  form, 
'holism,'  which  is  defined  by  my  trusty 
Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  as  "the 
theory  that  certain  wholes  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  greater  than  the  sum  of  their 
parts." 

I  smile  to  myself,  because  it  suddenly 
dawns  on  me  that  the  angle  I '  m  looking  for 
isn't  found  in  her  dance  or  her  theatre  or 
her  music. 

The  angle  is  she,  Emerita  Emerencia,  a 
woman  greater  than  the  sum  of  these 
parts. 
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ARE  YOU  A  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING 
OR  TECHNOLOGY  GRADUATE? 

IF  SO,  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  MAY  BE  THE  PLACE  FOR  YOU. 

The  Textiles  Human  Resources  Council,  a  labour-management  partnership, 
invites  you  to  consider  a  new,  one-year,  intensive  management  internship  program. 
Based  in  Hamilton,  Ontafio,  the  program  will  be  delivered  by  the  Mohawk  College 
Faculty  of  Engineering  Technology  and  the  McMaster  University  School  of  Business. 

This  English-language  program,  to  start  in  May,  1998,  offers: 

o       a  world-class  education  in  textile  technology; 
o       comprehensive  managerial  skills  training; 
c       a  four-month  job  placement; 
o       free  tuition;  and 

o       excellent  potential  for  full-time,  well-paying  employment  upon  successful 
completion. 

The  Canadian  textile  industry  is  a  highly  dynamic,  highly  competitive  and 
technologically  advanced  industry.  We  need  well-trained,  motivated  managers  and 
professionals. 

If  this  industry  and  this  internship  appeal  to  you,  call  Gordon  DiGiacomo  or 
Shirley  McKey  at  (613)  230-7217,  fax  us  at  (613)  230-1270,  send  us  an  E-mail  at 
thrc@sympatico.ca,  or  write  us  at: 

Textiles  Human  Resources  Council 
66  Slater  Street,  Suite  1 720 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1P  5H1 

Please  visit  our  web  site  at  www3.sympatico.ca/thrc. 


Textiles 
Human 
Resources 
Council 


Conseil  des 
ressources  humaines 
de  I'industrie 
du  textile 


3ANNA  SYSTEMS 
INVITATIONAL 


Be  a  Part  of  Our  Team! 

Janna  Systems  Inc.  is  a  fast-paced  independent 
software  vendor  and  award-winning  Microsoft 
Solution  Provider  based  in  Toronto.  We  design, 
develop,  and  marl<et  relationship  management 
solutions  that  provide  industry-leading 
organizations  with  integrated  contact,  document, 
time,  and  Web  management.  Our  corporate 
alliances  and  strategic  partners  include  Microsoft, 
Oracle,  Sybase,  Intel,  and  Nokia.  We  have 
experienced  over  2SO">/o  revenue  growth  over  the 
last  vear. 

We  Offer: 

•  A  challenging,  fast-paced  environment  ideal  for  motivated 
individuals  and  team-players  willing  to  make  a  commitment  to 
success 

•  The  ability  to  learn  the  skills  of  the  "Big  Six"  consulting  firms 

•  An  opportunity  to  vwork  VKith  global  Fortune  SOO  companies  like 
BMW,  Investors  Group,  Dynamic  Mutual  Funds,  Nesbitt  Burns,  and 
Southwestern  Bell 

•  Leading  edge  technology  and  development  tools 

•  Extremely  competitive  compensation  and  exceptional 
opportunities  for  professional  growth 

Career  Opportunities  Include: 

Professional  Services: 

•  Technical  Expertise  —  A  proven  working  knowledge  of  client  server 
database  technologies  is  essential.  Specific  areas  of  management  or 
application  excellence  should  include:  Oracle.  Sybase,  I^icrosoft  SQL 
Server  and  Access  databases  -  ir.c!  jCing  setup,  irr.p;arrrer,taticr;, 
design  and  development  experience;  Microsoft  NT  and  Windows  95 
operating  systems:  lulAPI  compliant  e-mail  systems:  C++  and  VB 
development  environments. 

•  H/lanagement  Skills  —  These  positions  require  proven  management  and 
client  management  skills  combined  with  the  ability  to  focus  on  multiple 
projects  at  once. 

•  Functional  Experience  -  A  background  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas  is  desirable:  sales  force  automation:  customer  asset 
management;  management  information  consulting. 

Software  Engineering: 

•  Proven  in-depth  knowledge  of  Visual  C++.  Windows  95  and  NT, 

•  Strong  experience  with  OOP,  COIVI  and  ActiveX, 

•  Strong  knowledge  of  database  structures  and  performance  tuning  an 
asset. 

•  Ability  to  learn  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard. 
For  Internet  related  development,  you  also  have: 

•  Strong  understanding  of  database  publishing. 

•  Hands-on  experience  in  HTIvIL  and  JavaScript  coding.  CGI, 

•  Experience  with  ISAPI  modules  for  IIS  an  asset. 
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ounds  Great?  Take  Actionl 


All  applicants  are  invited  to  our  special  event  to  be  held 
on  January  29"",  1998,  where  you'll  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  managers  and  team  leaders  directly 
responsible  for  some  of  our  most  high-profile  projects.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  e-mail  your  resume  to  hr@janna.com  or 
fax  it  to  416-483-3220,  Attn:  Career  Invitational. 

You  can  find  more  information  about  our  company  and  tfiese 
exciting  career  opportunities  by  visiting  our  web  site  at 
www.ianna.com 


^ic  Committee  presQ 


Arbor  Room  Fridays  8:30  - 11 :00  pm 
Licenced  -  No  cover 


Jan.  16/98«VUJA  DE 

Jan.  23/98  •  The  Andrew  Boniwell  Quartet 

Jan.  30/98  •  JAZZSTORY 

Feb.  6/98  •  The  Trish  Colter  Sextet 

Feb.  27/98  •  The  Ken  Taylor  Quartet 

Mar.  6/98  •  The  Kevin  Turcotte  Quartet 

Mar.  13/98  •  The  11  ;00  O'clock  Jazz  Orchestra 

Mar.  20/98  •  The  10:00  O'Clock  Jazz  Orchestra 

Mar.  27/98  •  The  Engineering  Skule  Stage  Band 

Apr.  3/98  •  The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Sundays  3:00  pm 

Sunday,  February  8,  1998 
From  the  Classics  to  the  Tango  ■ 
Susan  Hoeppner,  Flute  •  Rachel  Gaulk,  Guitar 

Sunday,  March  15,  1998 
The  Virtuoso  Piano  of  Mark  Gurovsky 

From  the  Hart 

Open  Stage 

Thursdays  8:30  - 1 1  p.m.  •  Arbor  Room 
Licenced  •  No  coveer 

Hosted  by  Philomene  Hoffman 

Thursday,  January  29th 

Thursday,  February  26th 

Thursday,  March  26th 


ml  W^SfiMB^ 

NOON  CONCERTS 

Thurs.,  Jan.  22/98  •  Maki  lisoko  -  piano 

Thurs.,  Jan.  29/98  •  Michelle  Jacot  -  clarinet 

Thurs.,  Feb.  5/98  •  The  Jung  Sisters 

piano,  violin  and  cello 

Thurs.,  Feb.  12/98  •  Ann  Edwards  -  piano 

Thurs.,  Feb.  26/98  •  Peter  Dick  -  jazz  piano 

Thurs.,  Mar.  5/98  •  Marc  Toth  -  piano 

Thurs.,  March  12/98  •  Susan  Wilson  -  soprano 

Thurs.,  March  19/98  •  Lucy  Pegororo 
contemp.  vocal 

Thurs.,  March  26/98  •  Vanessa  Hsu  -  piano 

Thurs.,  April  2/98  •  Danielle  Cumming  -  guitar 

Thurs.,  April  9/98  •  Mario  Gacesa  -  clarinet 
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Women's  hockey  crowns  Queen's 


Goaltender  Brown  returns  in 
winning  form 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Varsity  Staff 

Life  in  hockey  can  be  good  if 
your  team  has  a  first-rate 
goaltender;  it  can  be  grand  if 
your  team  has  two  quality 
netminders;  and  it  can  be  surreal 
if  your  team  has  three  top-notch 
padstackers.  Such  is  the  case 
for  the  women's  hockey  Varsity 
Blues  as  they  welcomed  all-star 
goaltender  Keely  Brown  back 
into  their  starting  lineup  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  So  glad  were 
the  women  to  see  her  return  that 
they  gave  Brown  a  7-1  victory 
against  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  in  her  season  debut. 

A  third-year  student  from  Innis 
College,  Brown  sat  out  the  first 


part  of  the  season  due  to  a  ruling 
by  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  (now  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Education  and 
Health)  that  she  could  not  play 
because  of  a  concussion  she  suf- 
fered last  season.  But  that  deci- 
sion was  reversed  this  month 
when  Brown  signed  a  waiver 
clearing  the  faculty  of  any  liabil- 
ity should  she  suffer  another  con- 
cussion. 

No  one  on  the  team  is  more 
happy  to  see  Brown  back  be- 
tween the  pipes  than  Karen 
Hughes.  "We  are  happy  to  have 
Keely  back.  I  am  happy  she  can 
be  part  of  our  team  again,"  the 
Blues'  head  coach  said  after  the 
game.  Hughes  now  has  the  fortu- 
nate problem  of  having  to  shuffle 


i  nto  the  mi  X  her  other  two  goal  ies, 
Nadia  Brabant  and  Wahnese 
Antonioni,  who  have  been  stellar 
themselves  while  replacing 
Brown. 

The  coach  doesn't  seem 
daunted  by  the  task.  "On  any 
given  day,  any  of  our  goaltenders 
can  be  our  number  one  goaltender. 
What  more  can  you  ask  for  as  a 
coach?" 

1998  has  so  far  been  a  good 
year  for  women's  hockey;  they 
are  in  first  place  in  Ontario  and 
show  no  signs  of  faltering.  On 
Saturday  they  manhandled  an 
overmatched  Golden  Gaels  squad 
both  offensively  and  defensively. 
After  the  first  period  alone  the 
Blues'  offence  mustered  four 
goals  andtheirdefence  only  sur- 
rendered four  shots  on  net.  A 
demoralized  Queen's  team  hung 
together  in  the  second  period  only 
to  collapse  in  the  third  period. 


gi  ving  up  three  uncontested  goals 
to  a  U  of  T  squad  relentless  in  its 
offensive  pursuits.  Jacqueline 
Cherevaty  and  Stephanie 
Campbell  led  the  attack,  scoring 
two  goals  apiece. 

"We  can  be  better,"  Hughes 
said  after  the  game.  "You  don't 
want  to  be  playing  your  best 
now." 

The  Blues  want  to  be  playing 
their  best  one  month  from  now 
at  the  Ontario  championships, 
which  they  will  host  at  Varsity 
Arena.  What's  left  until  then  is 
a  battle  not  against  other  uni- 
versities, but  one  against  them- 
selves. Can  women's  hockey 
hold  it  together  for  one  more 
month  and  reclaim  the  provin- 
cial title?  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  question  that  remains  of 
this  team.  Having  three  number- 
one  goaltenders  will  go  a  long 
way  in  giving  the  answer. 


The  women's  hockey  team  defeated  Queens  7-1 , 


Varsity  Blues'  swim  teams  maul  McMaster 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

Sometimes  things  don't  always 
go  as  planned.  In  sports  this  is 
especially  true  and  last  week  it 
was  once  again  the  case  as  the 
Varsity  Blues'  swimteamspulled 
off  a  pair  of  big  wins  over  the 
McMaster  Marauders. 

In  a  meet  between  the  two 
Ontario  powerhouses  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre  last  Wednesday  night, 
the  Toronto  women  recorded  a 
stunning  1 19-100victory,whilethe 
men  prevailed  by  an  even  more 
impressive  .score  of  124-95. 

Although  both  teams  arc  full  of 
talent,  McMaster  was  favoured 
to  win  both  ends  of  this  meet. 
Toronto  swimmers  casually  dis- 
regarded this  notion  and  swam  to 
a  powerful  win  thus  proving  that 
not  all  broken  plans  are  a  bad 
thing. 

"The  meet  went  better  than 
expected,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Byron  MacDonald,  whose  men's 
team  lost  to  McMaster  last  year 
in  the  Marauders'  pool.  "We 
swam  well,  but  [the  Marauders] 
were  no  where  near  as  sharp  as 
before.  We  were  a  bit  surprised  at 


the  final  score." 

McMaster's  men  have  won 
the  past  five  straight  provincial 
titles  and  are  gunning  for  a  sixth, 
but  with  this  win  the  Blues 
served  notice  that  they  have 
other  plans  for  that  title.  In  the 
13  heats  raced,  Toronto  won 
nine  times. 

Second-year  swimmer  Adam 
Peacey  won  gold  in  all  three  of  his 
events:  the  100m  breaststroke, 
200m  breaststroke  and  the  200m 
individual  medley.  Equally  stel- 
lar, Bobby  Hayes  won  gold  in  the 
100m  and  200m  backstroke  and 
the  100m  butterfly. 

Co-captain  Simon  Eberlie  won 
gold  in  the  100m  and  2(30m  free- 
style and  silver  in  the  400m  free- 
style. Toronto's  ninth  gold  was 
produced  by  Steve  Georgiev  in 
the  50m  freestyle. 

"I  think  that  our  victory  in  the 
men's  [competition]  sets  us  up 
for  a  very  serious  run  at  the 
provincials."  said  MacDonald. 
"Certainly  [the  Marauders]  are 
not  going  to  roll  over,  but  we  have 
a  good  chance." 

While  the  men's  win  could  be 
classified  as  an  upset,  the  wom- 
en's victory  was  even  more  of  a 


mmbmo}  Had  Home 

You  may  submit 

12  black  and  white  and  /or  monochrome  prints 
for  the  senior  or  junior  awards  and  $100. 

6  prints  for  the  Karsh  Trophy  and  $50. 

9  colour  slides  for  the  W.J.  Blackhall  colour 
award  and  $50  -  maximum  3  slides  in  each  of 
three  divisions. 

3  photographic  essays  for  the  Bev  Best 
award  and  $50. 

6  colour  prints  for  the  Hart  House  colour 
print  award  and  $50. 


The  Gilbert  A.  Milne  Trophy  will  be  awarded 
to  entrant  having  the  highest  total 
acceptances. 

Closing  date  for  entries.  Friday,  Marct]  6, 1998, 12  noon. 
Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Hart  House.  Open  to  all  members  of  Hart  House. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


coup.  Toronto  has  snuck  up  on  the 
Marauders  in  the  past  two  sea- 
sons to  upset  them  in  the  provincial 
championship,  but  this  year 
McMaster  has  added  some 
strength  to  its  al ready  overwhel m- 
ing  lineup  and  is  again  considered 
to  be  the  team  to  beat. 

However,  without  top  gun 
Joanne  Malar  and  coach  Gaye 
Straiten,  both  of  whom  were  at 
the  world  championships,  the 
Marauders  were  vulnerable  to 
the  powerful  Blues  attack.  To- 
ronto won  1 2  of  the  1 3  heats. 

"We  knew  that  we  had  achance 


to  win,"  said  MacDonald.  "Mo- 
mentum helped.  Our  women  swam 
very  well." 

Last  year's  national  female 
university  athleteofthe  year,  Julie 
Howard  led  the  way  in  her  usual 
torrid  pace,  winning  gold  in  all 
three  of  her  events:  the  1 00m 
breaststroke  and  the  50m  and 
1 00m  freestyle. 

The  Blues  completed  the  free- 
style sweep  as  veteran  ace  Peg 
Corkum  took  the  800m  race  and 
Michelle  Killins  won  double  gold 
in  the  200m  and  400m  events. 

Sophomore  sensation 


Jennifer  Button  also  won  triple 
gold,  breaking  three  meet  records 
in  the  process.  She  shaved  a  full 
second  off  the  200m  individual 
medley  mark  and  nearly  one- 
and-a-half  seconds  off  the  1 00m 
butterfly  record,  and  she  also 
shattered  the  200m  butterfly 
mark  by  a  whopping  five  sec- 
onds. 

This  year's  top  rookie  Liz 
Warden  may  have  been  new  to 
the  Toronto-Mac  rivalry,  but  she 
swam  like  a  veteran,  earning  gold 
in  both  the  200m  breaststroke  and 
the  200m  backstroke. 


"We  don't  have  the  depth  to 
beat  Mac  [at  the  provincials],  but 
we  may  be  able  to  upset  them.  We 
have  in  the  past  two  years,"  said 
MacDonald  who  may  never  wish 
to  have  his  women,  the  defending 
national  champions,  picked  as  the 
favourites. 

The  U  of  T  swim  teams  now 
head  into  their  final  stretch  of  the 
season.  A  meet  with  Ryerson  next 
week  stands  as  the  Blues'  only 
league  competition  before  the 
Ontariochampionships,  which  they 
will  host  on  the  weekend  of  Feb. 
1 3- 1 5  at  the  AC  Olympic  Pool. 


Swimmer  had  near  brush  with  death 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

When  the  Varsity  Blues'  swim 
teams  headed  to  Barbados  for  their 
annual  winter  training  camp  they 
were  expecting  to  work  out,  do 
lots  of  swimming  and  have  some 
fun.  For  one  Blue,  however,  an 
afternoon  swim  nearly  turned  fa- 
tal. 

The  team  had  been  given  some 
time  off  and  several  of  the  swim- 
mers took  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  Three  of  them  descended 
down  a  tall  cliff  close  to  the  sea. 
Unbeknownst  to  any  of  the  swim- 


mers, the  tide  was  starting  to 
change  and  the  waves  began  to 
crash  harder  in  succession,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  trio  to  get 
back  up  the  rocks.  Finally  one 
wave  came  with  such  gusto  that  it 
pulled  Steve  Georgiev  a  few  me- 
tres away  and  his  teammate,  men' s 
captain  Simon  Eberiie,  out  to  sea. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  there 
was  very  little  daylight  so  the 
situation  seemed  dismal,  but  a 
local  doctor  was  running  in  the 
area  and  came  across  the  di  straught 
group  of  swimmers  who  were 
watching  in  horror  as  their 
teammate  desperately  treaded 
water  down  below.  Luckily,  the 
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doctor  had  a  friend  in  the  area  who 
owned  a  hel  icopter  and  made  a  cal  I 
to  him.  Within  minutes,  the  heli- 
copter arrived  and  Eberlie  was 
pulled  from  the  water  by  a  har- 
ness and  returned  to  safety. 

"Being  that  strong  of  a  swim- 
mer saved  his  life,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Byron  MacDonald. 
"It  put  him  in  a  position  to  be 
saved." 

After  a  three-day  recovery 
period  Eberlie  was  back  in  the 
pool  swimming.  Although  he  re- 
ceived several  cuts  and  bruises 
from  the  incident  it  did  not  stop 
him  from  earning  two  golds  and  a 
silver  at  last  week's  Toronto- 


annual 


McMaster  dual  meet. 

"It  has  not  affected  my  outlook 
on  swimming.  I'm  still  commit- 
ted," said  Eberlie  of  the  incident. 
"It  affected  my  outlook  on  life.  I 
was  pretty  scared  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  things  for  granted 
anymore." 

In  conjunction  with  the  Eberiie 
family  and  the  swim  team,  U  of  T 
will  be  making  a  $1 ,000  donation 
to  the  University  of  the  West  Indies 
to  provide  a  book  scholarship  for 
needy  students.  The  swim  team 
and  the  office  of  the  president  will 
be  writing  letters  of  thanks  to  both 
the  doctor  and  the  helicopter-owner 
in  recognition  of  their  critical  role 
in  the  rescue  mission. 

The  real-life  Baywatch  episode 
was  covered  by  the  Barbados 
media  and  has  left  an  impression 
upon  Eberlie  that  will  not  be  eas- 
ily forgotten. 

"I'd  go  back  in  a  second  but  I 
won't  be  climbing  on  rocks 
anymore,"  he  said. 


sole 

10% -40%  off 

Jan.  12l:h  to  24th 

vcirsily  sports  slore 

uoft  Qtheltic  centre  -  977-8220 


Monday,  January  19.  1998 


Announcements 


PLANNING  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  needs  Smokers 
serious  about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential.  Call 
595-6896. 


SELF  DEFENCE  COURSES 

Sponsored  by  the  U.  of  T.  Community 
Safety  Coordinator,  U.  of  T.  Women's 
Centre  and  519  Church  Community 
Centre.  Course  dates  -  January-May. 
Call  978- 1 485  for  details  and  registration. 

STEP-ADOPTION 

Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent? 
If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in 
a  study  of  relationships  in  step-parent 
adoption?  Please  contact  Professor 
Michael  Sobol,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Guelph, 

sobol@css.uoguelph.ca  or  by  calling 
collect  to  1-519-824-4120,  est.  2107. 
Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George 
Campus.  Confidentiality  will  be  observed. 


1990  SEDAN-DE-VILLE 

Fully  loaded  luxury,  gold,  leather  interior, 
$7000.  And  1992  Olds  Delta '88LS,  fully 
loaded,  grey,  $6800.  (ORBESTOFFER). 
Both  cars  excellent  condition.  Call  Sartaj 
Dhillonat(905)672-1797. 


Helpwantid 


LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers !  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  cal  1 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

SUMMER  JOBS 

Keating  Tours  is  recruiting  outgoing 
uni  versity  students  who  love  kids  to  work 
as  guides  in  May  and  June  for  trips  to 
Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  as  camp 
counsellors  in  July  and  August.  Ideal 
candidates  reside  in  Greater  Toronto  and 
may  possess  basic  French  comprehension. 
(4 1 6)  974-95 1 1  Ext.  35 1 .  Deadline  March4. 

COUPON  CLIPPER  WANTED 

Perfect  part-time  job  for  student.  Have 
FUN  (watching  TV,  shopping,  reading 
magazines)  while  making  good  money. 
Call:  The  COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job  # 
2H(4I6)  202-8877  (24  hrs.)!!!!!! 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger- 364-1 919. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  41 6-924-3240. 


P/T  HELP  WANTED 

Broker  with  Canada's  leading  investment 
house  needs  Telemarketer  to  book 
appointments.  EVGS/WKNDS  only. 
Work  from  home.  Good  base  pay  and 
success  bonus.  Will  partially  train  but 
applicant  should  have  confidence  or  past 
telemarketing  experience.  Call  Jeff  (4 1 6) 
594-8872. 


CHOLESTEROL  AND 
DIABETES  RESEARCH 
STUDIES 

requiring  24  to  48  hour  hospital  admission 
and  a  subsequent  half  day  visit.  Males 
only  18  to  40  yrs,  not  overweight,  pays 
$150  to  $300  (depending  on  the  study). 
Call  Pat  at  340-3277  between  8:30  am  - 
4:30pm  for  details. 


FRENCH/ENGLISH  TUTOR 

for  bright  13  year  old.  Mondays  & 
Thursday s  4-5 : 30.  Bathurst/Eglinton  area. 
Must  be  reliable,  enthusiastic  and  cool. 
Forinterview,  call  785-3994. 


HELP  WANTED 

Are  you  adynamic,  outgoing,  multi-tasker? 
Then  WR  APTORS  may  have  the  position 
you've  been  looking  for.  We  are  a  new 
restaurant  located  at  Spadina  and  Bloor , 
and  we're  looking  for  some  hospitality 
Top  Guns.  Previous  restaurant  experience 
is  preferred  but  no  mandatory.  If  you  can 
handle  pressure,  think  on  your  feet,  and 
take  pride  in  serving  a  premium  product, 
then  we  invite  you  to  drop  off  a  resume 
any  day  between  3:00  and  5:00  or  after 
7:00.  Customer  Service  Reps  -  Must  be 
good  with  the  public,  be  able  to  work  cash, 
and  assist  in  food  and  beverage  preparation. 
Line  Cooks  -  Must  be  able  to  handle  a  fast 
paced  environment  with  exacting 
standards.  Assistant  Manager/Shift 
Leader  -  Must  have  a  great  attitude  and  a 
willingness  to  learn.  No  phone  calls  please, 
we  are  located  at  328  Bloor  St.  W.  We 
look  forward  to  meeting  you! 


MlSCELANEOUS 


"U  of  TOUTING  CLUB' 

Come  to  our  Winter  General  Meeting, 
Tues.  Jan.  20,  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College,  7-9  pm.  Trailheadski 
equipment  demo,  northern  slideshow, 
refreshments,  by-election.  Join  us  for 
outdoor  adventure. 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with Pueblitoleco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  theenvironment 
while  doing  it !  All  inclusive  ground  rates ! 
Book  now  for  March/April!  full  info,  at 
email  help !@eco-travel-mexico. com  or 
faxOl  1-52-247-21999. 


NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  ( 1 0 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (4 1 6)  4 1 0- 
NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 


FIND  PEACE  AN 
CONFIDENCE 

Through  a  LIVE  Personal  Psychic!  1- 
900-45 1  -9 1 74, ext.  3288.  $3.99 per min. 
Must  be  18  yrs. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovati  ve 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1 7 1 4. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student '  s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice 
on  organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne41 6-690-3799. 

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  French 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
One-on-one  lessons.  Call  964-81 89. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  inalongoverduemaster's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other 
major  project?  A  tough-minded, 
independent,  confidential  critique  by  a 
highly  qualified  reader/editor  can  provide 
the  'jump  start'  you  need.  TEL  (416) 
532-3117. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117.  

EXPERIENCED  EDITIOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 


Discrete  Math,  Math,  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco,  Quant, 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advisingservice.  Tel:486-3908Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,  Psych.  &Med. 
Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for; 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
VISA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE 
Law  School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
learn@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP.  

NEED  EDITORIAL  HELP 

in  getting  your  essays,  theses  and 


dissertions  into  good  shape?  Professional 
editor/writer,  with  graduate  degrees, 
provides  comprehensi  ve  editorial  services 
from  revision  suggestions  on  structure 
and  content  to  corrections  of  grammar 
and  bibliographies.  Reasonable  rates. 
For  further  information,  contact:  SP 
Editorial  Services,  905-882-64 1 0. 


LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 

Salsa  &  Merengue  -  3  levels  w/  Peter 
Djakovic.  Jan,  1 8*^- Apr,  3"*,  Downtown 
&  Uptown,  For  info,  call:  (905)  882- 
4505.  www.dancingthrulife.com 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 . 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1 ,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  294 1 . 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine923- 
0466. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser 
print.  Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter. 
Low  rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs,  

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St. 
Joseph's  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539) 
or  3  Brimley  Rd.,  #  404  Scarborough, 
(267-2433). 


CLASSIFIED 


Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2,  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St,  George  St,,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4, 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

N  umber  of  i  nsertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address  


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Men's  hockey  beats  division  leader 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 


STATISTICALLY,  the  men's 
hockey  Varsity  Blues  appeartobe 
about  average.  But  if  you  looic 
closer,  they're  much  more  than  that. 

For  the  second  consecutive  game,  the 
Blues  played  adi  vision  leader  and  didn't 
lose.  Last  week  they  tied  the  team  in  front 
of  them  in  the  Mid  East  Division,  the 
national  university  champion  Guelph 
Gryphons.  On  Friday  night  at  Varsity 
Arena,  they  defeated  the  Far  East  Divi- 
sion leading  Uni versite  de  Quebec  a  Tr- 
ois-Ri  vieres  Patriotes  7-5. 

Heading  into  the  game,  the  Blues  knew 
UQTR  had  one  of  the  best  offences  in  the 
Ontario.  So  their  aim  was  not  to  have  the 
contest  turn  into  a  shootout,  which  is  of 
course  what  happened.  But  surprisingly. 
Varsity  went  toe-to-toe  with  the  Patriotes 
all  night. 

The  game  went  back  and  forth,  with 
neither  team  being  up  by  more  than  agoal. 
U  of  T  used  a  three-goal  third  period  to 
come  back  from  a  5-4  deficit  during  the 
second  intermission.  The  winner  came 
from  defenceman  Mark  Cooper,  and  it 
just  happened  to  be  his  first  goal  of  the 
season.  At  16:02  with  the  Blues  on  the 
power  play  and  the  action  in  UQTR's 
end,  he  had  the  puck  at  the  blue  line.  There 
was  a  maze  of  white  and  orange  jerseys 
(try  to  imagine  across  between  the  Phila- 
delphia Flyers'  road  jersey  and  the  old 
green  hockey  pants  of  the  New  Jersey 
Devils)  in  front  of  Patriotes  goaltender 
Luc  Belanger,  so  Cooper  unloaded  and 
scored.  Belanger  probably  never  saw  the 
puck  at  all. 

Cooper  used  the  old  adage  of  shooting 
the  puck  at  the  net  in  the  hopes  it  might 
be  tipped  in. 


Blues  defender  Joel  Zinn  (#25)  starts  the  rush  from  his  own  end. 


"[Varsity  assistant  coach  and  former 
player  Mike]  Speer  told  me  before  the 
period  to  start  shooting  the  puck  more,  so 
I  took  his  word  for  it,"  said  Cooper,  who 
also  added  two  assists.  "You  just  put  (the 
puck)  to  the  net  and  anything  can  happen." 

The  Blues  also  found  themselves  in  a 
very  physical  affair.  At  several  points  dur- 
ing the  game,  it  looked  like  acoupleof  fights 
might  breakout,  as  both  teams  were  hitting 
hard  and  in  some  cases  illegally.  But  the 
Blues  showed  tremendousdiscipline  by  not 
giving  in  to  fighting  late  in  the  game  to 


frustrated  UQTR  players.  The  Patriotes 
were  assessed  1 8  penalties  for  a  total  of  52 
minutes,  compared  to  Varsity's  seven  for 
1 4.  That  translated  into  many  more  power 
plays  for  UofT,  including  three  occasions 
in  which  they  had  a  two-man  advantage, 
which  they  were  never  able  to  score  on. 
But  the  Blues'  unit  managed  two  goals  with 
the  extra  attacker,  one  by  centre  and  cap- 
tain Paul  Handley  in  the  first,  and  Cooper's. 

Handley  is  in  his  fourth  year,  so  he's 
seen  how  UQTR  has  played  in  the  past. 

"They're  always  a  cheap  team,  they 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 

play  dirty  like  that.  They  try  to  intimidate 
you,"  said  Handley,  who  had  two  goals  and 
two  assists.  "They  get  away  with  it  in  their 
own  rink,  but  when  they  come  here  to  play, 
they  can't  get  away  with  that  cheap  style." 
Indeed,  the  officials  called  many  of  the 
stupid  penalties  taken  by  the  Patriotes. 

Other  Varsity  players  to  score  included 
left  winger  Frank  Marciello  (twice),  right 
winger  Kent  Williams  and  forward  Greg 
Dellio. 

On  Saturday  night,  U  of  T  suffered  a  bit 
of  a  letdown,  losing  to  Concordia  5-3. 


Movement  classes  start  to  gain  popularity 


AC  adds  two  new  yoga  classes  to  its 
winter  schedule 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


Was  one  of  your  New  Year's  resolutions 
to  try  something  new? 
How  about  yoga? 

In  response  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  yoga  classes,  the  Athletic  Centre  is 
adding  two  new  classes  to  its  winter  pro- 
gramme. The  centre,  which  already  of- 
fers lessons  in  the  Hatha  and  Kundalini 
forms  of  yoga,  will  add  the  Ashtanga  and 
Kripalu  forms  to  its  repertoire,  which  is 
more  yoga  being  offered  than  one  could 
have  ever  imagined  a  few  years  ago. 

According  to  the  centre' s  aerobics  and 
dance/movement  supervisor  Jill  Cressy, 
the  budding  popularity  of  yoga  is  part  of 
a  larger  trend. 

"1  think  there's  a  general  demand  for 
body-mind  movement  classes,"  she  said. 
"In  the '80s  the  high-impact  aer(  bics  were 


very  popular  but  in  the  '90s,  with  all  the 
injuries  and  people  realizing  the  impact  of 
some  of  these  giant  movements,  they  are 
switching  to  the  low-impact  and  non- 
impact classes,  particularly  stretch 
classes." 

The  Kripalu  form  of  yoga,  for  exam- 
ple, is  portrayed  as  a  compassionate 
form  that  guides  one  to  "meditation  in 
motion,"  while  Hatha  Yoga  emphasizes 
body  awareness  and  relaxation. 

However,  if  that  proves  to  be  too  low- 
key  for  you,  perhaps  you'll  want  to  give 
Ashtanta  Yoga  a  try.  Cressy  says  this 
form  is  targeted  towards  more  athletic 
types  who  want  more  out  of  their  yoga 
class. 

"This  type  of  yoga  incorporates  power 
movements,  which  makes  the  class  more 
athletic  in  nature,"  she  said. 

For  the  dancing  types  out  there,  the 
AC  features  a  wide  array  of  classes 


ranging  from  Afro-Jazz  to  Jazz  Funk  to 
Middle  Eastern  Dance.  Ballroom  and 
Latinoclasses, easily  the  most  popular  of 
the  bunch,  filled  to  capacity  almost  im- 
mediately this  semester,  leading  the  AC 
to  add  another  .session  for  each  so  that 
more  people  could  join. 

And  not  too  far  into  the  future,  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
and  Hart  House  Theatre  are  presenting 
the  annual  U  of  T  Festival  of  Dance. 
Participants  from  dance  classes  at  the  AC 
and  Hart  House  are  encouraged  to  per- 
form at  the  festival.  "Thai  makes  our 
classes  different  because  they  have  some- 
thing to  work  towards,"  Cressy  said. 

If  dance  and  movement  aren't  your 
thing,  there  are  always  the  many  drop-in 
aerobics  classes  provided  daily  by  the 
AC. 

Cressy  adds  that  the  centre  is  looking 
into  using  the  approaches  that  one  might 
find  in  a  lot  of  the  dance  and  movement 
classes  right  no  w.  In  a  survey  of 200  users 
done  last  semester,  76  per  cent  of  them 
rated  "technique  cueing"  and  body  aware- 


ness as  important  or  very  important  ele- 
ments that  they  would  like  to  see  empha- 
sized more  in  class. 

Another  68  per  cent  rated  "education 
cueing"  as  important  or  very  important, 
saying  they  would  like  to  know  which 
muscles  are  being  stretched  and  strength- 
ened and  the  purposes  of  the  exercises 
that  they  do. 

A  focus  group  is  being  set  up  next 
month  to  find  other  areas  for  improvement 
for  the  fitness  classes.  On  Wednesday, 
Feb.  4,  the  AC  will  have  two  public  meet- 
ings in  its  Benson  Wing,  one  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.  in  room  304,  and  the  other  from 
7:30-8:30  p.m.  in  the  boardroom. 

Registration  for  AC  instructional 
classes  ends  when  classes  become  full. 
For  more  information,  you  can  contact 
the  AC  Main  Office  at  978-41 16. 

To  perform  in  the  UofT  Festival  of 
Dance,  you  can  obtain  a  registration 
form  from  lite  AC  Main  Office  or  Hart 
House  Theatre  Bo.x  Office.  For  more 
info,  you  can  call  Jill  Cressy  at  946- 
3500' or  Paul  Templin  at  978-9986. 


Monday,  January  1 9,  1 998 


SPORTShorts 


Blue  and 
white  on 
tap 

for  the  week  of  Jan.  19  ^ 


TUESDAY 
VOLLEYBALL:  men  -  vs  York 
at  AC  Sports  Gym,  8  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 
HOCKEY:  women  -  vs  York  at 
Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 

THURSDAY 
HOCKEY:  men  -  vs  Ryerson  at 
St.  Michael's  Arena,  7:45  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  at  York  -  women 
at  6  p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 

FRIDAY 
BASKETBALL:  vs  Ottawa  at  AC 
SportsGym  -  womenat  6  p.m.,  men 
at  8  p.m. 

FIGURE  SKATING:  women  - 
Guelph  Invitational,  time TB  A 
HOCKEY:  women  -  Concordia 
Tournament,  timeTBA 

SATURDAY 
BASKETBALL:  vs  Carleton  at 
AC  SportsGym  -  women  at  6  p.m., 
men  at  8  p.m. 

CURLING :  men  and  women  -  East 
Sectional  at  Nipissing,  8:30a.m. 
FENCING:  men  and  wonrren  -  West 
Sectional  at  McMaster,  9  a.m. 
HOCKEY:  men  -  at  Brock,  7:30 
p.m.;  women  -  Concordia  Tourna- 
ment, timeTBA 

INDOOR  FIELD  HOCKEY: 
women  -  Tournament  1  at  West- 
em,  timeTBA 

SQUASH:  women  -  Tournament  3 

at  Western,  10  a.m. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men  and 

women  -  Terrier  Classic  in  Boston, 

timeTBA 

SUNDAY 
CURLING:  men  and  women  -  East 
Sectional  at  Ni pissing,  8: 30 a.m. 
FENCING:  men  and  women  -  West 
Sectional  at  McMaster,  9  a.m. 
HOCKEY:  women  -  Concordia 
Tournament,  timeTBA 
INDOOR  FIELD  HOCKEY: 
women  -  Tournament  1  at  West- 
em,  timeTBA 

SQUASH:  women  -Tournament  3 
at  Western.  10  a.m. 
WRESTLING:  men  and  wo 
Guelph  Open,  10  a.m. 

Home  games  in  bold. 


Men's  Volleyball 

VS  York 

Tuesday,  January  20  @  8:00pm 

Spons  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 
Students  $3.00 


Women's  Hockey 

vs  York 

Wednesday,  January  21 
@  7:30pm 

Varsity  Arena 
Students  $3.00 


Basketball 
Doubleheaders 

vs  Ottawa 

Friday,  January  23 

Women  6:00pm/Men  8:00pm 


ENTER  THECONTIKI/ 
TRAVEL  CUTSHALFTIME 
CONTEST  FOR  A  TRIP 
TO  EUROPE 


VS  Carleton 
Saturday,  January  24 
Women  2:00pm/Men  4:00pm 

Sports  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 

Buy  a  Basketball  Season  Pass  for  $10  at  the 
Main  Office  in  the  Athletic  Centre  and 
Get  a  Free  Raptors  vs  Bulls  ticket. 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  January  12 

Diana  Cerny/Jeff  Chung 
Volleyball 
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NEWS 


Why  does  the 
g©v^ment  feel  so 

confident  about 
pursuing  an  agree- 
ment that  is  so 
lopsided  in  favour 
of  investors? 


Si  Tories  student  aid  spin  flops 


MAI  report  under  fire  p.6 


ARTS&CULTI 


Holy  Antonioni!  Mark 
Peranson  lakes  a  look  at  the 
master  of  moderism  p.8 


OPINIONS 


The  sb-called  "giant 
Mffif '  of  govern- 
ment services, 
mocked  by  Mr. 
Hrab,  is  what  makes 
me  proud  t^e. 
Canadiai^ 

Bob  Bettson  counters  Neil 
Hrab's  fiscal  hangover,  p.  5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Men's  volleyball  struggle 
as  York  beats  them 
hands  down  p.  12 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


JasuH  Scutt  explores  the 
wonderful  world  of  U  of  T 
alumnus  Dr.  Maclnnis  p.7 


Secret  job 
descriptions  too 
hot  to  hand  over 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Although  aconfidential  government  docu- 
ment rebuts  the  ministry  of  education's 
own  sales  pitch  on  student  aid  reform, 
provincial  politicians  are  holding  tight  to 
their  script. 

And  despite  pleas  by  leading  access 
to  information  experts,  the  government 
will  not  let  mquisitive  citizens  peruse 
other  related  contracts  categorized  as 


private. 

Ever  since  the  Tory  government  out- 
lined its  intention  to  overhaul  the  student 
aid  system,  the  crafted  spin  has  always 
been  that  the  overhaul  is  about  ensuring 
accessibility  and  helping  cash-strapped 
graduates  manage  their  debts. 

But  the  text  of  the  leaked  performance 
contract  of  deputy  minister  of  education 
VeronicaLacey  has  a  strikingly  different 
spin  to  it. 

Premier  Mike  Harris  introduced  per- 
formance-based pay  forsenior civil  serv- 
ants in  December  1 996. 

Meant  for  select  eyes  only,  the  cost- 
cutting  language  in  the  contract,  first  outed 
on  the  eve  of  the  teachers'  strike  last 
October,  is  crass.  Under  the  category 


"Equitable  cost-sharing,"  the  contract 
reads  that  an  income-contingent  loan  re- 
payment program  will  be  in  place  by 
September  1 998  "to  ensure  students  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation." 

Critics  of  an  income-sensitive  loan  re- 
payment scheme  aren't  surprised  by  the 
unveiled  text.  The  insider  document  re- 
veals the  real  intentions  of  the  student  aid 
model — tuition  increases,  says  Wayne 
Poirier,  Ontario  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students. 

'The  contract  clearly  states  that  the 
model  is  not  about  debt  management.  It' s 
really  about  making  up  for  funding  cuts. 
It's  a  funding  scheme,"  he  said. 

Poirier  added  that  this  push  for  higher 
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Anti-queer  posters  plague  campus 

Intolerance  for  such  crimes  must  be 
made  clear,  say  activists 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


A  recent  rash  of  anti-queer  postering  on 
campus  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  U  of 
T  authorities  to  up  the  ante  in  their  battle 
against  homophobiaon  campus,  say  activ- 
ists. 

The  posters  are  designed  as  a  hate-filled 
mimicry  of  the  Positive  Space  Campaign 
posters  adorning  classroom  walls  and  build- 
ings  since  the  awareness-raising  initiative 
was  launched  inMarch  1 996  by  an  ad-hoc 
committee  of  staff,  faculty  and  students. 

On  Jan.  1 6,  Positive  Space  posters  at  U 
of  T's  Public  Affairs  building  and  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  were  covered  by  a  homopho- 
bic play  on  words  that  reads,  "Lesbians 
and  Gays  Positively  Need  Christ."  Cam- 
pus authorities  were  alerted  and  the  anti- 
queer  posters  were  removed. 

The  posters  calls  for  queer  students  to 
"turn  from  theiridolatrous,  reprobate  ways" 
and  receive  forgiveness  fortheir"sins"  by 
embracing  Jesus  Christ. 

ButonTuesday  morning,  they  were  up 
again  at  Public  Affairs  and  informal  re- 
ports of  thei  r  appearance  have  been  made 
by  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
and  the  Student  Christian  Movement — 
both  of  whom  removed  the  messages 
immediately  upon  sighting  them. 

Campus  police  and  the  university's 
safety  coordinator  do  not  deem  the  post- 
ers hate  literature,  although  they  do  con- 
sider them  anti-queer  with  a  strong  reli- 
gious message. 

'These  aren't  advocating  violence  or 


hatred,  they  are  saying  repent  and  go  to 
heaven,"  said  Len  Paris,  U  of  T's  safety 
coordinator. 

"It  is  not  uncommon,  it  is  similarto  what 
many  religions  do  every  Sunday — minis- 
ters or  rabbis  tell  you  to  repent  your  wicked 
ways,"  he  said,  adding  the  posters  are 
problematic  because  anti-queer  senti  ments 
have  no  place  in  the  U  of  T community. 

"It  is  not  advocating  hatred  or  violence, 
but  it  is  definitely  anti-gay  and  anti-lesbian 
and  we  do  not  want  people  to  be  encour- 
aged to  do  this,"  said  Paris. 

He  says  the  posters  have  been  for- 
warded to  Metro  Police  and  the  campus 
police  are  hoping  the  individual  or  group 
involved  will  make  themselves  known  so 
open  dialogue  on  the  issue  can  be  initiated. 

Lee  McKergow,  head  of  U  of  T's 
campus  police,  say  there  is  little  they  can 
do  aside  from  hoping  for  a  confession  or 
an  informant. 

But  queer-rights  activists  say  this  ap- 
proach is  one  moreexample  of  the  univer- 
sity not  doing  enough  to  take  on  this  issue. 

Bonte  Minnema,  co-chairof  the  Lesbi- 
ans, Bisexuals  and  Gays  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  says  opening  dialogue  be- 
tween the  parties  is  a  regressive  solution. 
"It  is  putting  the  blame  on  the  victims  of 
crimes  like  this  to  do  the  solving." 

He  says  the  guilty  party  should  be 
charged  for  committing  a  hate  crime — 
and  the uni  versi ty '  s  i nabi li ty  to  identify  the 
matter  as  such  speaks  to  a  societal  bias 
against  queers. 

Sexual  educationcoordinatorHumberto 
Carolo  agrees.  "If  instead  of 'lesbians  and 


gays' ,  the  poster  said  'Jewish  people  posi- 
tively need  Christ'  how  would  that  be 
viewed?"  he  challenged. 

"Or  Muslims  or  people  of  colour?" 
added  Minnema. 

The  activists  say  the  university's  fail- 
ure to  pursue  the  matter  more  stringently 
tells  the  community  that  anti-queer  atti- 
tudes are  tolerated  at  U  of  T. 

"The  administration  has  to  look  at  how 
hate  crimes  happen  on  campus,"  said 
Minnema,  adding  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  should  kick  off  a  more  pro-acti  ve 
approach  by  publicly  condemning  the  anti- 
queer  postering. 

"I  would  be  very  interested  to  see  if  they 
would  make  a  move  like  that,"  he  said. 

However,  McKergow  says  the 
postering  is  an  isolated  example  of  homo- 
phobia on  campus.  "Since  the  Positive 
Space  Campaign,  we  haven't  had  any- 
thing to  speak  of  in  terms  of  having  homo- 
phobic or  anti-gay  messages,"  adding  there 
have  been  one  or  two  incidents  of  posters 
being  torn  down  but  he  says  posters  are 
often  taken  at  U  of  T. 

But  Minnema  says  the  campus  police 
should  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  homopho- 
bia at  U  of  T.  He  says  posters  torn  down 
during  Queer  Pride  Week  or  those  an- 
nouncing a  Homo  Hop  are  not  likely  to  be 
removed  by  the  desire  for  more  wall  space. 

"We  need  a  clearer  message  sent  out 
that  these  attitudes  will  not  be  tolerated." 

Currently,  apossiblesuspect  in  the  anti- 
queer  postering  has  been  described  as  a 
white  male  seen  wearing  a  black  toque,  a 
possible  khaki  jacket  and  carrying  what 
appears  to  be  a  knife  in  a  leather  carrier 
attached  to  his  belt.  He  has  been  spotted 
reading  a  newspaper  while  defacing  the 
Positive  Space  posters. 


fees  also  contradicts  the  Tory's  pre-elec- 
tion education  paper  in  which  it  states 
students  should  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  real 
cost  of  their  education.  With  students 
paying  as  high  as  52  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
their  education  at  Nipissing  University, 
the  provincial  averagethisyearisapproxi- 
mately  35  percent. 

Even  the  New  Democratic  Party,  which 
flirted  with  the  idea  of  this  loans  system 
when  they  were  in  power,  seem  to  be 
convinced. 

"I  think  it's  part  and  parcel.  The  only 
reasons  there  moving  in  it  is  to  increase 
tuition  and  they  try  to  mitigate  it  by  saying 
the  pay  back  is  income-contingent,"  said 
Bud  Wildman,  NDP  education  critic. 

•  please  see  Secret,  page  2 

UofT 
student 
caught 
with  child 
porn 

Year  in  jail  a 
possible  sentence 

BY  LOREN  ALBAN 

Varsity  Staff 

A  third  year  engineering  student  will 
have  to  wait  another  week  to  find  out  if 
he's  going  tojail  Ibrdownloadingchildi;; 
pornography  onto  his  U  of  T computer  j 
account. 

The  twenty-one  yearold  student,  who 
downloaded  over  300 pornographic  i  m- 
ages  featuring  children  onto  the  uni  ver- 
si ty '  sengineering  computer  system,  was 
in  a  Toronto  court  on  Tuesday  to  be 
handed  down  his  sentence. 

He  had  already  plead  guilty  of  pos-s* 
session  of  child  pornography  after  being 
arrested  last  March. 

But  when  Judge  Mary  Hogan  was  - 
faced  with  makingaruling — either  12  to 
1 8  months  in  jail  at  the  request  of  the  ■ 
Crown  or  a  conditional  sentence  as 
suggested  by  the  defence  lawyer — she 
couldn't  decide. 

"There  are  some  very  serious  is- 
sues here,"  she  said  after  hearmg 
over  an  hour  of  persuasive  argu- 
ments from  both  sides.  "Given  the 
options  that  1  have,  I  consider  it  very  ! 
serious." 

Pushing  a  jail  sentence,  crown  attor- 
ney Jon  Ball  gave  the  judge  her  fill  of ; 
images  of  child  pornography  consumed 
by  defendant  Tony  Crewe. 

"Is  there  any  point  in  my  seeing  any 
more?"  she  asked  the  crown  attorney*: 
breaking  the  silence  in  a  near  empty  : 
courtroom  after  viewinga  few  images 
from  the  laptop  of  witness  Sgt.  David 
Lorbetskieof52  division. 

Ball  thought  so.  In  addition  to  provid-  j 
ing  Judge  Hogan  with  electronic  images  - 
and  hard  copies  in  a  59-page  document, : 
he  also  described  a  sampling  of  the  317 
images. 

"When  Fm  handling  it,  1  feel  likes 
I'm  handling  a  time  bomb.  It  could  : 
explode  at  any  moment,"  said  Ball 
about  the  images  which  included  young  : 
girls  performing  fellatio  on  men  with 
semen  on  their  faces,  men  penetrating 
young  girls  anally  and  vaginally,  men 
penetrating  boys  anally  and  bondage; 
scenes. 

•  please  see  Porn,  page  2 
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We  live  for  books. 
A  sweet  mission  in 
this  world  dominated 
^by  disorder  and  decay: 


'Mi'. 


Lhnherto  Eco 


/  !Sy..  )l 


A  few  short  steps  from 
Bloor  and  Avenue  Road 
will  bring  you  to  the 
newly-designed  Victoria 
University  Bookstore. 
Discover  the  classics  of 
literature  and  receive 
10%  OFF  these  literary 
paperbacks:  Penguin 
Paperbacks,  Oxford 
World  Classics, 
Everyman  Paperbacks, 
Signet  Classic,  Faber  & 
Faber,  Bantam  Classic, 
New  Canadian  Library, 
W.W.Noxton. 


91  Charles  SlW  (Old  Vic)  585-4574 

Museum  Subway-East  side 
Mon  -  Fri  8:45  -  6  •  Sat  10  -  5  •  Sun  Closed 


vj\CTOR/^ 

[bookstore]] 


Secrets  to  stay  sealed 


WHY  DO 


THEY  CALL  IT 


"8  BALL" 
WHEN 
THERE'S 
16  OF  THEM? 

— )  Bedford 


Ballroom 

232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 


CFS  reps  want  to  get  their  hands  on  more  performance 
contracts  tucked  away  at  the  ministry  of  education. 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"It  states  exactly  what  the  min- 
istry is  required  to  do  in  cost  cut- 
ting," he  added  about  the  language 
and  intent  of  the  contract.  "It's 
about  privatizing  costs  and  serv- 
ices. In  this  case,  it  means  continu- 
ing increases  in  tuition  Fees,  pri  va- 
tizing  the  cost  of  post-secondary 
education." 

Despite  the  evidence,  ministry 
spokesperson  DanielleGauvin  re- 
mains unmoved. 

"We're  not  prepared  to  link  it  to 
some  draft  document  that  or  may 
not  be  out  there.  We're  just  stick- 
ing by  what  we've  been  saying," 
saidGauvin. 

When  the  contract  was  first 
leaked  to  the  press,  Ontario  pre- 
mier Mike  Harris  owned  up  to 
another  contentious  part  of  the 
contract — plans  for  the  $667  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  school  system 
by  the  fall  of  1998. 

'There's  nothing  in  our  plans 
for  income-contingent  loans  to  do 
anything  but  reduce  the  25  per 
cent  default  rate,"  Gauvin  added. 
"It's  about  fairness  to  students 
and  fiscal  management  to  make  it 
easier  after  they  graduate." 


Elsewhere  in  the  contract  un- 
der "Target  Reductions,"  it  states 
that  reforms  will  be  made  to  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram "to  reduce  costs  and  gener- 
ate revenue"  and  "OSAP  costs 
for  loans  issued  in  1997-98  re- 
duced by  $80  million." 

Last  fall,  part-time  students 
were  kicked  off  the  Ontario  plan 
and  the  loan  forgiveness  ceiling 
was  raised. 

But  Gauvin  sticks  to  her  line. 
"Our  public  commitment  is  to  have 
access  to  appropriate  funding  and 
not  pay  more  than  they  can.  I 'd  be 
going  into  conjecture  if  I  comment 
on  a  document  I've  never  seen." 

Henry  Mandelbaum,  acting  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty 
Associations,  says  the  text  speaks 
for  itself. 

'The  contract  is  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  government  think- 
ing at  the  time.  And  what  con- 
cerns me  is  ICLRPs  seem  to  be  a 
justification  for  a  fee  increase,"  he 
saidf-  • 

And  since  the  deputy  minister's 
contract  is  so  revealing,  Poirier 
would  like  to  see  the  performance 


contracts  of  the  others  within  the 
post-secondary  education  division 
of  the  ministry,  in  particular  the 
director  of  the  student  support 
branch. 

"We  suspect  it  would  be  more 
explicit.  We'd  love  to  see  what  it 
looks  like  and  what  the  govern- 
ment expects  to  get  out  of  it." 

But  Christian  Martel,  spokes- 
person forthe  government' s  Man- 
agement Board,  says  these  per- 
formance contracts  are  not  for 
public  view.  'These  are  personal 
and  confidential  employment-re- 
lated document.  So  they  aren't 
available." 

This  issueof  privacy,  however, 
is  one  which  must  be  considered 
carefully,  says  Ken  Rubin,  an  Ot- 
tawa-based expert  on  access  to 
information  policies. 

"On  the  whole,  certain  con- 
tracts may  contain  information 
of  a  private  nature,"  said  Rubin, 
adding  the  important  point  is 
whether  the  contracts  record 
personal  job  evaluations.  But 
Ontario's  performance  contracts 
simply  outline  job  criteria  and 
incentives. 

Rubin  says  these  documents 
should  be  free  game. 

"If  bonuses  have  implications 
for  an  agency  and  its  operation, 
then  absolutely  it's  release  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Not  to  release  it 
reveals  things  are  being  done 
through  a  hidden  channel. 

"If  they  want  to  cut  things  and 
do  it  democratically,  there  should 
be  a  degree  of  openness  in  reveal- 
ing who  is  personally  rewarded." 

Richard  Shillington,  also  an  ac- 
cess expert,  agrees  with  Rubin's 
stance. 

"I  don't  have  a  problem  with 
people's  job  descriptions  being 
public  and  the  criteria  forthe  per- 
formance being  public,"  he  said. 
"Criteria  should  not  be  a  problem. 
The  onus  is  on  the  people  who  are 
saying  we  are  spending  your  tax 
dollars  fairly  to  prove  it." 


Porn  found  on  U  of  T  system 


•  continued  from  front  page 

The  one  text  document  found  in 
the  student's  computer  account 
was  the  first  chapter  of  Daddy's 
Girl,  a  story  of  sexual  abuse  of  a 
giri  at  the  hands  of  her  step-father. 

'There  was  no  University  of 
Toronto  school  work  on  the  files 
that  I  could  see,"  said  Sgt. 
Lorbetskie.  'These  images  you' ve 
seen  is  just  about  as  bad  as  it  gets." 

In  pushing  for  a  jail  term,  Ball 
emphasized  how  child  pornogra- 
phy can  sometimes  be  used  by 
pedaphiles  as  either  fuel  for  their 
sexual  fantasies  or  to  groom  their 
victims.  And  although  Ball  admit- 
ted that  a  doctor's  assessment  of 
Crewe  shows  that  he  is  most 
aroused  by  sexual  images  involv- 
ing adult  women,  he  says  there  is 
still  a  danger  element. 

"The  possession  isextremely  dan- 
geroustoyoungchildren," Ball  said. 

The  saga  began  last  March  af- 
ter an  employee  at  the  Engineer- 
ing Computer  Facilities  alerted 
campus  police  about  irregularities 
in  the  student's  account. 

"Something  happened  to  make 
someone  trip  over  it,"  said  Phil 


Poulas,  a  systems  administratorat 
the  faculty  of  engineering's  com- 
puting facilities.  He  said  staff  rou- 
tinelyclearthe  system's  hard  drive 
when  it  gets  filled  up. 

'They  stand  out  if  they  use  10 
times  the  amount  of  memory." 

Under  Canada's  criminal  code, 
it  is  legal  to  view  child  pornogra- 
phy, but  not  to  possess  it. 
Downloading  images  off  of  the 
Internet  onto  to  a  hard  drive  or 
floppy  disk  constitutes  possession. 

Crew,  who  also  copied  the  files 
onto  a  disk,  plead  guilty  and  was 
granted  bail  on  the  condition  that 
he  not  use  computers. 

But  matters  were  confounded 
in  mid-December  when  one  of  his 
friends  alerted  police  about  eight 
files  she  had  just  found  on  her 
computer.  Both  in  violation  of  his 
bail  terms  and  against  the  law,  the 
defendant  admitted  that  he 
downloaded  these  child  porno- 
graphic images  in  August. 

"You  have  to  go  search  for  it," 
said  Sgt.  Lorbetskie  about  the  im- 
ages from  the  Child  Pedophelia: 
Boy  Sex  Internet  news  group. 

It  is  this  lapse  over  which  the 


judge  expressed  unease. 

"What  about  August?"  thejudge 
asked  the  defence  lawyer  pushing 
against  a  jail  term.  'The  picture 
you  paint  is  he's  intelligent,  curi- 
ous. OK,  once.  But  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  shock  to  any  intelli- 
gent university  student  who  was 
exploring  everything  out  here." 

Still,  the  defence  lawyer  em- 
phasized the  student's  intelligence 
and  downplayed  the  potential  for 
danger. 

"You're  dealing  here  with  a  2 1 
year  old,  a  third  year  engineering 
student,"  the  defence  lawyer  said, 
addi  ng  that  he  performed  very  wel  1 
on  his  Christmas  exams. 

'There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
inclination  on  his  part  to  realize 
these  fantasies,"  he  added,  point- 
ing to  his  medical  assessment  and 
biometric  test.  'There  is  not  suffi- 
cient danger  to  the  community, 
with  his  promising  education,  to 
impose  incarceration." 

The  longest  sentence  in  a  pos- 
session case  is  1 8  months. 

Thejudge  will  hand  down  her 
sentence  next  Thursday. 
With  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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SAC-sticks     Action  days  are  here  again 


movement  builds 


BY  KATE  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

The  lacklustre  attitude  of  if  of 
T' s  largest  student  union  has  trig- 
gered a  mini-revolution  among 
go-getters  on  campus. 

The  recently-formed  Student 
Action  Crew  is  decrying  what 
they  say  is  poorleadership.politi- 
cal  inaction  and  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  student  mterests  at  the  big- 
budget  Students'  Administrative 
Council.  The  council  represents 
all  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

"When  there  are  important  is- 
sues and  SAC  does  not  take  a 
leading  role  on  tho  se  issues ,  there 
are  bound  to  be  people  who  take 
on  a  leadership  role.  New  organi- 
zations will  be  created  in  orderto 
do  theirjob,"  said  Women's  Cen- 
tre coordinator  Gillian  Morton,  an 
initiatoroftheupandcominggroup. 

Dubbed  the  "new  S  AC,"  i  t  first 
stqjped  outin  public  theday  fonmer 
American  president  George  B  ush 
came  to  campus.  Using  the  frus- 
tration over  the  student  union's 
refusal  to  take  a  stand  on  Bush's 
honourary  degree  as  the  catalyst, 
the  new  crew  has  been  building 
momentum  ever  since. 

Ready  to  tackle  a  myriad  of 
issues  ranging  from  the 
corporatiration  of  the  campus  to 
social  jusrice  and  queer  issues, 
the  group  wants  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
Part  of  this  means  getting  stu- 
dents ready  to  run  for  SAC~a 
resource  rich  pot. 

SAC'S  newly  revised  1997-98 
budget  allots  more  money  to 
partying  than  it  does  to  anything 
else.  While  $34,140  is  doled  out 
forentertairBngand  programming 
e.xpenses,  $2,500is  designated  to 
coverlobbying  costs.  Meanwhile, 
,$181  .OOOcovers  thetab  for  orien- 
tation compared  to  $3 ,000 for  ral- 
lies and  campaigns.  Community 
outreach  is  allocated  $500. 

And  last  week,  SAC  cancelled 
a  conference  on  student  apathy 
scheduled  for  last  term. 

But  when  asked  about  the  coun- 
cil's failure  to  get  people  out  for 
the  and-apathy  event,  S  ACpresi- 
dent  Ted  Salgado  passed  the 
phone  to  anearby  executive  mem- 


ber—thus leaving  his  opinion  on 
growing  disenchantment  with  stu- 
dent politics  a  mystery. 

Salgado  says  he  wasn't  aware 
that  this  SAC-stinks  movement 
was  brewing.  And  although  he 
welcomes  the  increased  compe- 
tition and  debate,  he  feels  that  it  is 
unnecessary. 

"We  at  SAC  are  aware  of 
what  we  need  to  address."  he 
said.  "I  started  a  presidential  ad- 
visory committee  to  advise  me 
wherever  SAC  has  strayed.  We 
have  also  had  surveys  to  see 
what  students  want  in  order  to  tell 
us  what  SAC  needs  to  do." 

According  to  Stacey 
Papemick,  SAC's  external  af- 
fairs commissioner  in  the  early 
1 990s,  there  has  been  somewhat 
of  an  anti-activist  cultureexisting 
on  the  council  for  a  while. 

"it  went  hand  in  hand  with  [U 
of  T  president  Robert]  Prichard 
and  the  corporate  agenda.  SAC 
is  too  afraid  to  lose  the  support  of 
the  administration,  they  don't  want 
to  admit  that  they  are  another 
arm  of  the  administration,"  she 
said  about  her  time  at  SAC. 

Gift-giving  patterns  speak  to 
thiscozy  relationship,  say  critics. 
This  year,  Prichard  gave  Salgado 
a  leather  jacket  for  Christmas. 
Last  year,  the  administration  fi- 
nanced a  trip  for  the  then-SAC 
president  and  finance  commis- 
sioner to  represent  U  of  T  at  a 
conference  in  England  over  the 
December  hol  idays. 

Kevin  Kegonge,  a  SAC  direc- 
tor at  St.  Michael's  College,  says 
the  accusation  that  SAC  is  lack- 
lustre is  wrong. 

'ToaccuseSAC  of  being  inac- 
tive is  an  unfair  slight,"  he  .said.  "I 
think  that  any  organization  that 
believes  in  democratic  valuescould 
be  accused  of  the  same  tiling." 

Aisiing  Burke,  a  SAC  execu- 
tive, says  that  while  .she  does  not 
feel  sweeping  reform  has  to  take 
place,  change  does  need  to  occur 
in  the  way  SAC  handles  things. 

"SAC  seems  to  be  very  pas- 
sive. Whenever,  and  if  ever,  SAC 
decides  to  get  involved  wejump 
on  the  bandwagon  at  the  last 
minute.  And  that's  if  we  decide 
to  do  anything  at  all" 


BY  VITO  M.  LABATE 

Varsity  Staff 

With  the  National  Day  of  Action 
less  than  one  week  away,  students 
are  in  overdrive  while  others  are 
unfazed  by  the  energy  around 
them. 

Students  livid  at  both  levels  of 
government  are  running  against  a 
tight  deadline  now,  with  efforts  in 
motion  to  saturate  campus  with 
leaflets  and  posters  before  Jan.  28. 

"We  are  handing  them  out  and 
they  are  disappearing  like  hot- 
cakes,"  said  studentacti  vist  Adrian 
Whiteman.  'The  200  we  have  will 
only  last  us  until  tomorrow,  so 
we've  got  to  get  more!"  Time  is 
also  running  short  for  students  to 
thwart  the  demise  of  accessible 
post-secondary  institutions. 

'There's  so  much  anger  about 
the  cuts  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion," Whiteman,  a  fourth  year 
philosophy  student  and  member  of 
the  International  Socialists  whose 
spending  more  time  organizing  than 
going  to  class  these  days.  'The 
problem  is,  the  anger  is  greater 
than  the  effort." 

But  he' s  not  the  only  one  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  a 
brutal  deadline.  Aisiing  Burke, 
SAC  s  university  affairs  commis- 
sioner, is  alone  stuck  with  the  task 
of  being  the  council's  in-house' 
activist. 

"I'm  going  insane,"  she  said. 
"I' ve  ordered  picket  signs  and  I '  m 
constantly  photocopying  pamphlets 
to  give  to  other  student  groups." 

But  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  the  event' s  co-ordinators, 
are  hoping  that  such  frustration 
with  the  status  quo  may  be  trans- 
lated into  an  awareness  of  the 
alternatives. 

As  a  lead-up  to  the  release  of 


Adrien  Wiseman  distributes  flyers  gearing  up  for  Jan. 
28. 


federal  budget,  the  CPS  is  calling 
for  a  national  system  of  grants, 
funding  restoration  and  smudging 
the  notorious  income-related  loans 
repayment  scheme  off  the  gov- 
ernment' s  optional  chalk  board. 

Provincial  alarm  bells  are  also 
being  sounded  as  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment recently  stated  its  inten- 
tion to  partially  deregulate  tuition 
fees.  Also,  the  Tories  just  reaf- 
firmed theirintentionof  implement- 
ing their  own  version  of  the  stu- 
dent aid  scheme  by  next  fall. 

"People  are  nervous  and  fear 
the  future,"  said  Chris  Ramsaroop, 
the  perennial  activist  from  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  Union.  "The 
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feeling  among  students  is  that  they 
are  helpless.  It's  important  to  re- 
member though,  that  there  is 
strength  in  numbers." 

UofT  students  descending  onto 
Hart  House  next  Wednesday  at 
noon  will  join  fellow  Toronto 
schools  at  2.00  pm  in  the  heart  of 
thefinancial  district.  King  and  Bay 
streets,  for  a  city-wide  demon- 
strafion. 

"It's  their  chance  to  scream 
and  chant  in  the  streets  and  de- 
mand an  accessible  system,"  said 
an  equally  busy  Wendy  Hulko, 
vice-president  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union,  thecampus point 
person  in  charge  of  co-ordinated 
with  the  other  schools. 


As  always  students  are  not 
unanimous  in  theirenthusiasm  for 
resisting  the  assault  on  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

"I  have  heard  about  [the  pro- 
test] but  I  stand  by  the  govern- 
ment. I'd  love  to  pay  $2,000  tuition 
like  I  did  in  first  year  but  I  don't 
think  it's  reasonable,"  said  fifth 
year  biology  student  David 
Fenwick.  "We  are  lucky  we  don't 
pay  as  much  as  Americans." 

Recently  releasedstatistics  show 
that  an  education  at  a  four-year 
Americanpubliccollegeforinstate 
students  in  cheaper  than  for  their 
Canadian  counterparts.  And  US 
students,  who  can  tap  into  a  na- 
tional grants  system,  graduate  with 
a  smaller  debt  load  than  Canadians. 

Still,  it  could  be  embarrassing, 
adds  Fenwick.  "I  think  it's  a  futile 
effort.  Some  people  get  out  of  hand, 
a  few  renegades  and  it  ends  up 
making  the  student  body  look  bad." 

But  mass  mobilizations  have 
worked  in  the  past.  Used  to  supple- 
ment their  research  and  lobbying 
efforts,  the  1 995  CPS  day  of  action 
brought  100,000  students  onto  the 
streets  across  the  country.  Soon 
after,  the  federal  government  aban- 
doned its  unpopular  plan  to  over- 
haul the  student  aid  system. 

"People  don't  think  that  they 
can  make  a  difference,  but  they 
can.  It's  been  proven  all  over  the 
worid,"  said  Whiteman. 

But  the  relatively  pristine  legacy 
that  mobilizations  boast  did  noth- 
ing to  convince  the  SAC  board  to 
go  all  the  way.  Although  SAC  will 
partici  pate  i  n  the  ral  I  y ,  it  drew  the 
lines  at  brushingup  against  down- 
town banks — its  monetary  contri- 
butions are  earmarked  for  the  Hart 
House  part  of  the  day. 

SAC  president  Ted  Salgado  is  a 
member  of  Scotiabank's  student 
advisory  board. 


TRAIN  TO  BE  ATEACHER  IN  HISTORIC 
EDINBURGH  -  SCOTLAND 

Scottish  Education  is  renowned  world-wide  and  Moray 
House  Institute  of  Education  in  Edinburgh  celebrates  its 
150th  anniversary  in  1998.  It  is  planned  that  the  Institute 
will  merge  to  become  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  August  1998.  This  offers  the 
unparalleled  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  Teaching 
Qualification  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious 
seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  in  the  beautiful  and  historic 
surroundings  of  the  capital  city  of  Scotland. 
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Presentations  and  interview?  by  Moray  House  staff 
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Sunday  1st  February 
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Sheraton  Centre  Hotel,  123  Queen  Street  West 
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Make  exercise  a  part  of  your 
university  experience.  Visit  the 
Athletic  Centre  and  Hart  House 
for  a  full  listing  of  programs  and 
services  available  to  all  students. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I  started  a  presidential  advisory  committee  to  advise  me  wherever 
SAC  has  strayed."  SAC  prez  Ted  Salgado  demonstrates  his  impressive  stalling  tactics. 

Getting  spicy  at  SAC 


THINGS  are  getting  spicy  over  at  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council.  The 
perpetual  blandness  emanating  from 
the  dome  is  flavored  with  a  tinge  of  intrigue 
these  days.  Although,  truth  be  told,  it  is  not  so 
much  that  the  student  leaders  lounging  within 
are  suddenly  fascinating — but  it  is  fun  to  watch 
from  afar  as  they  are  peppered  with  righteous 
criticisms. 

Students  are  sick  of  occasionally  catching  a 
glimpse  of  their  student  leaders  as  they  flip 
hamburger5„hand  out  health  cards  or  politely 
applaud  George  Bush's  recei  pt  of  an  honourary 
degree  (yes,  we  continue  to  spell  honourary 
with  a  U  for  all  the  spelling  sticklers  out 
there — redefining  nationalism,  that's  us). 

They  want  action.  They  want  meaning. 
They  want  evidence  of  life. 

But  since  they  have  decided  none  of  the 
above  is  forthcoming  from  SAC — they  have 
started  their  own  spin-off  of  the  council.  And 
a  major  objective  is  to  get  their  people  inside 
the  dome  and  using  that  massive  SAC  budget 
for  lobbying  in  the  student  i  nterest  (rather  than 
for  entertainment  purposes). 

Most  interesting,  though,  is  SAC  prez  Ted 
Salgado' s  surprised  reaction  to  the  whole  fi- 
asco. Didn't  see  it  coming,  he  says.  Such  is  the 
unhappy  fallout  when  one  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  vision,  Ted.  But  evenstill,you'd  think  some- 


one would  have  seen  it  looming  in  the  distance. 
Student  leaders  who  are  tighter  with  the  ad- 
ministration than  the  students  they  represent 
are  generally  undeserving  of  praise  (loyalties, 
loyalties). 

And  Salgado  possesses  youthful  ambition 
which  reveals  itself  in  a  cozier  than  tasteful 
relationship  with  university  administrators.  Af- 
ter all,  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
doesn't  give  just  any  ole'  student  a  university 
leather  jacket  for  the  holidays.  (By  the  way, 
we  are  still  waiting  on  ours — we  want  the 
same  style  that  Anthony  Comper  wears,  how 
about  it?) 

This  over-zealous  admiration  of  university 
management  combined  with  Salgado's  weak 
leadership  skills  is  a  deadly,  or  rather  dreary, 
combination.  One  can  hardly  expect  decisive 
stances  on  issues  when  Ted  passes  the  buck 
when  asked  to  explain  why  he  failed  to  pull 
off  a  SAC-organized  anti-apathy  conference. 
Instead,  he  passes  the  phone  to  an  executive 
and  slips  back  into  lounge  mode.  Ironic,  isn't 
it? 

Let' s  hope  the  alternati  ve  student  group  can 
set  a  standard  that  may  force  SAC  members 
to  do  something  with  their  time  in  office — and 
ultimately  infiltrate  the  association  so  that 
whopping  budget  can  be  put  towards  some- 
thing other  than  pop  bands  and  hot  dog  buns. 


Downward  spiral 


IN  classic  Tory  spin  style,  provincial  edu- 
cation minister  Dave  Johnson  recently 
announced  that  young  people  will  be  scor- 
ing good  jobs  at  higher  wages,  thanks  to  the 
latest  move  by  Harris  and  friends. 

How?  By  charging  tuition  fees  and  cutting 
$40  million  from  the  training  programs  that 
about  48,000  apprentices  in  Ontario  currently 
use  as  a  means  to  relatively  high-paying  jobs 
in  the  future.  They  spend  20  per  cent  of  their 
time  in  classes  and  the  rest  of  the  time  learn- 
ing on  the  job. 

But  industry  is  finding  apprentices  to  be 
expensive.  They  want  more  skilled  labor  and 
less  interns.  And  they  want  no  minimum  wage 
requirement  or  Grade  10  education  criteria. 
And  so  be  it — and  they  now  have  a  cheaper 
work  force  and  Canadian  youth  losing  out  big 
time. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  have  the  Tories 


betray  this  generation  at  every  turn.  But  to 
listen  to  Johnson's  nasly  monotone  as  he 
pitches  that  back-stabbing  business  as  a  boost 
for  today's  youth  is  nauseating.  Just  as  the 
deregulation  of  tuition  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  Ontario's  youth,  neither  is  implement- 
ing user  fees  and  cutting  costs  going  to  help 
those  of  us  who  go  into  a  trade  through 
apprenticeship. 

Certainly,  the  provincial  government  may 
be  unwilling  to  invest  in  our  future,  which  is 
an  insult  in  our  intellectual  potential  and  the 
lucrative  returns  on  actually  putting  money 
towards  developing  the  brain  power  at  this 
province's  fingertips.  But  it  seems  they  have 
also  begun  to  believe  their  own  private 
rationalizations.  Transparent  media  spins  and 
meaningless  double  talk  does  little  to  win  us 
over,  despite  the  assumptionthatthis  genera- 
tion is  too  ambivalent  and  unintelligent  to 
know  the  difference. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Celebrating  10 
years  of  victory 
for  choice 

Wednesday  Jan.  28  is  a  national 
day  of  student  action  against  stu- 
dent debt,  but  it  also  marks  the  1 0 
year  anniversary  of  an  important 
victory  for  a  woman's  right  to 
choose.  Ten  years  ago,  laws  re- 
stricting abortion  rights  in  Canada 
were  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  broad- 
based  mass  action  campaign  that 
was  launched  to  defend  an  abor- 
tion clinic  set  up  by  Dr.  Henry 
Morgentaler.  The  Morgentaler 
Clinic  was  adirect  challenge  to  the 
federal  abortion  law,  which  re- 
quired a  hospital  committee  to  ap- 
prove an  abortion. 

The  clinic  became  a  symbol  of 
resistance  against  an  unjust  law 
that  denied  women  the  freedom  to 
control  theirown  bodies.  Theclinic 
was  raided,  the  doctors  were  jailed, 
and  anti-choice  forces  launched  a 
campaign  of  clinic  blockades  to 
intimidate  women  and  pro-choice 
activists.  But  the  Ontario  Coalition 
for  Abortion  Clinics  (OC  AC)  mo- 
bilized  students,  immigrant  com- 
munities, and  trade  unionists  to 
defend  the  clinic,  and  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labourorganized  a 
ral  ly  at  the  comerhouse  when  doc- 
tors were  on  trial.  Large  rallies 
and  marches  of  both  men  and 
women  in  defenseof  abortion  rights 
put  pressure  on  the  federal  and 
provincial  govemments  and  led  to 
the  repeal  of  the  abortion  law  in 
January  1988. 

Since  that  time,  the  anti-choice 
movement  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain new  legal  restrictions.  How- 
ever, anti-choice  groups  are  now 
focussed  on  campaigns  of  harass- 
ment of  individual  doctors  who 
provide  abortion  services,  includ- 
ing pickets  of  doctors'  homes  and 
offices,  death  threats  and  three 
shootings  of  doctors  over  the  past 
four  years.  But  as  well,  access  to 
abortion  is  under  constant  threat 
by  cuts  to  healthcare.  Defending 
abortion  rights  today  means  bui  id- 
ing  a  fight  agai  nst  do  wnloadi  ng  of 
healthcare  costs,  hospital  closures, 
and  cuts  to  sexual  health  programs. 

Denyi  ng  women  access  to  safe, 
free,  legal  abortion  only  drives  it 
underground.  Every  year  an  esti- 
mated 200,000  women  around  the 
world  die  from  illegal,  unsafe  abor- 
tions. On  Jan.  28,  we  should  cel- 
ebrate the  victory  for  choice  that 
was  won  a  decade  ago,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  fight  to  main- 
tai  n  and  extend  access  to  abortion 


is  far  from  over. 

CHANTAL  SUNDARAN 
PhD  IV,  UofT  International 
Socialists  Club 

Hrab  hung  over 

(RE:  "Fiscal  hangover  hits  home," 
Jan.  15) 

As  I  read  Neil  Hrab's  piece,  I 
realized  that  I  was  going  to  have  to 
do  some  educating  through  the  op- 
ed page.  There  are  two  things 
about  it  by  which  I  cannot  abide. 

What  caused  Mr.  Hrab  to  flip 
out  on  paper  last  week  was  an 
explication  of  Statistics  Canada's 
debunking  of  the  big  lie  that  social 
programs  caused  'The  Debt.' 

Not  only  was  the  debt  created 
almost  solely  by  tax  breaks  to  the 
rich  and  excessive  interest  rates,  it 
is  not  and  never  has  been  a  'prob- 
lem.' Every  country  in  the  world 
has  a  public  debt.  This  country 
absorbed  debts  far  higher  than 
what  we  know  now,  as  a  ratio  of 
Gross  Domestic  Product,  to  fi- 
nance both  worid  wars  as  well  as 
to  build  infrastmctureover  the  last 
century. 

But  the  most  idiotic  thing  about 
it  is,  if  we  didn't  have  a  debt,  we 
wouldn' t  have  any  money  incircu- 
lation.  Virtually  all  money  is  cre- 
ated by  the  banks  through  their 
power  to  make  loans.  Telling  most 
people  how  new  money  is  issued  is 
like  telling  six  year  olds  where 
babies  come  from,  but  it  really  is 
this  simple;  the  banks  create  it  by 
entering  it  into  the  borrower' s  ac- 
count. 

Yet  the  banks  still  have  to  have 
some  hard  assets  in  reserve  to 
back  up  the  debt  currency  that 
they  float,  even  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  eliminated  the  're- 
serve requirement.'  Governments 
finance  their  debts  by  issuing  se- 
curities: savings  bonds,  treasury 
bills,  which  become  assets  to  those 
who  hold  them.  Only  government 
securities,  backed  by  the  taxing 
power  of  the  government  and 
therefore  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
are  stable  and  plentiful  enough  to 
back  the  currency.  Already,  due 
to  the  'balancing'  of  federal  and 
provincial  budgets,  a  shortage  of 
govemment  securities  is  develop- 
ing. 

The  'hangover'  that  we  are 
experiencing,  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
Hrab  states,  is  due  to  30  years  of 
uncontrolled  speculation  and  hi- 
jacking of  government  by  preda- 
tory, private  interests.  Social  pro- 
grams and  particularly  the  people 
who  must  rely  on  them  are  always 
the  convenient  scapegoats.  The 
real  problem  with  the  likes  of  Mr. 
Hrab  is  that  they  can't  stand  the 


ideaof  all  people  being  able  to  live 
tolerable  lives. This  leads  to  my 
second  point. 

I  have  been  hearing  this  puri- 
tanical misanthropism  for  about  30 
years.  We  can  see  its  effects:  the 
greatest  global  disaster  since  the 
ideology  of  fascism  was  rampant. 
Fascism  is  now  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. But  what  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  fas- 
cism and  the  neo-liberalism  Mr. 
Hrab  and  many  others  espouse? 

The  crucial  difference  is  that 
neo-liberals  are  in  power.  How- 
ever, in  time  they  will  be  despised 
as  the  fascists  now  are,  and  for 
good  reason.  Neo-liberals  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  leam  to  1  i  ve  with  the 
'irresponsible  lower  orders,'  and 
everyone  else,  having  such  'enti- 
tlements' as  free  education  and  a 
guaranteed  mini  mum  income. 

TIME  ROURKE 

Woodsworth,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Science 


Maclean  right, 
tactics  wrong 

(RE:  letter,  'Tories  lie  about  tuition 
hike,"  Jan,  19) 

It  was  nice,  in  a  way,  to  see  that 
the  most  recent  Tory  attack  on 
post-secondary  education  caused 
so  much  anger  and  frustration.  Of 
course,  the  Tory  decision  to  allow 
a  20  per  cent  increase  in  tuition, 
followed  by  Robert  Prichard's 
promise  to  do  exactly  that,  is  a 
devastating  blow  for  students  who 
are  already  facingenormous  diffi- 
culties meeting  the  near-impossi- 
ble cost  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Yet  in  a  strange 
way  it  was  nice.  Because  of  this 
announcement  even  more  people 
have  come  forward  to  join  the 
swelling  masses  of  students  and 
others  who  are  demanding  that 
Prichard  and  his  cabal  start 
•  continued  on  next  page 
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Fiscal  'hangover'  misleading 


BY  BOB  BETTSON 

Social  Darwinism  is  aii  ve  and  well 
on  the  University  of  Toronto's  St. 
George  Campus.  It  lives  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Neil  Hrab, 
the  young  neo-con  who  so  pedan- 
tically offers  us  another  revision- 
ist history  lesson  about  how 
Canada  accumulated  its  debt. 

At  the  risk  of  disturbing  Mr. 
Hrab'sTory  blue  reverie,  I  would 
like  to  remind  him  of  a  few  truths 
self-evident  to  everyone  but  his 
exalted  self. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  what 
makes  Canada  great  for  many  of 
us— Mr.  Hrab  excluded,  of 
course — are  the  social  programs 
that  make  up  what  he  mockingly 
refers  to  as  ■'entitlemania."TTiese 


programs  have  a  long  and 
honorable  history.  Mackenzie 
King,  hardly  a  spendthrift,  led  a 
government  that  began  the  proc- 
ess that  led  to  the  social  safety  net 
we  know  today.  These  are  good 
programs,  representing  the  high- 
est human  ideals  of  justice,  fair- 
ness and  care  for  our  neighbours. 

Canada's  deficit  and  debt  woes 
are  not  attributable  to  social  pro- 
grams. The  fault  must  rest  with 
successive  governments  who 
have  failed  to  implement  fair  taxa- 
tion, from  the  Carter  Royal  Com- 
mission of  the  '60s  on  down.  What 
threatens  Mr.  Hrab  and  his  neo- 
con  fellow  travellers  is  the  idea 
that  all  income  should  be  treated 
equally;  that  the  fat  cats  of  Bay 
Street  should  actually  have  to  pay 


tax  on  their  incomes  rather  than 
hiding  it  in  family  trusts  and  find- 
ing tax  loopholes  with  the  help  of 
high-  priced  accountants.  Yes, 
the  middle  class  has  suffered  dis- 
proportionate tax  weight,  but  only 
because  the  rich  have  escaped 
paying  their  fair  share.  If  all  the 
untaxed  dollars  had  been  taxed 
properly  over  the  years,  I  doubt  if 
there  would  be  much  debt  re- 
maining, especially  because  much 
of  the  debt  is  owing  to  interest 
payments. 

Much  is  made  by  Mr.  Hrab  of 
the  contributions  of  Ralph  Klein 
and  Mike  Harris  to  fixing  Cana- 
da's fiscal  woes.  Mr.  Hrab  should 
look  elsewhere  for  heroes.  Both 
of  these  Tory  premiers  are  noth- 
ing but  good  old  boys  who  hap- 
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•  continued  from  previous  page 
behaving  like  the  responsible  educators  they  are 
supposed  to  be  and  stop  raising  tuition.  In  this  sense, 
it  was  nice  to  see  Sender  D.  Maclean's  letter  in  last 
Monday's  Varsity.  Maclean's  support  is  welcome 
and  his  letter  was  factual  and  not  too  poorly  written. 
Unfortunately,  he  seems  a  little  naive  with  regards  to 
the  appropriate  action  that  the  many  opposed  to 
Prichard  ought  to  take.  He  claims  that  protests  are  a 
bad  idea  and  that  tuition  hikes  must  be  opposed  "in 
essence,"  by  which,  I  think,  he  means  opposing  them 
by  attending  meetings. 

It' s  not  a  bad  idea,  but  unfortunately,  the  University 
administration  provides  few,  if  any,  opportunities  for 
these  sorts  of  meetings  and  on  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  they  do,  they  tend  to  ignore  what  is  said.  Mr. 
Maclean  would  do  well  to  remember  that  Prichard 
has  already  said  that  he  intends  to  raise  tuition.  He 
did  not  say  that  he  would  consider  the  opinions  of 
students  through  committees  and  hearings  first.  Over 
the  last  few  years  the  University  of  Toronto  admin- 


istration has  made  a  number  of  decisions  that  students 
and  faculty  have  opposed:  the  Rotman  agreement, 
the  honorary  degree  for  George  Bush,  the  Peter 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies.  At  every 
opportunity  the  administration  has  avoided  consulta- 
tion and  openness.  Instead,  they  have  made  their 
decisions  in  secret,  with  input  from  aminimal  number 
of  people.  Sadly ,  it  seems  like  the  only  effective  way 
for  the  vast  majority  of  us  to  get  the  President's 
attention  is  through,  to  quote  Mr.  Maclean,  "ranting 
and  raving  at  ill-timed  protests."  It  is  easy  to  be 
dismissive  of  such  actions,  but  as  more  and  more 
students  rise  up  and  demand  an  accessible,  afford- 
able education,  the  administration  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly hard  to  ignore  them. 

The  only  students  whom  the  administration  seems 
to  enjoy  meeting  with  are  students  who  mostly  agree 
with  them.  If  Mr.  Maclean  wants  to  attend  meetings 
of  that  sort  he  should  be  aware  that  he  will  be 
speaking  for  no  one  but  himself 

ELLIOTT  ANDERSON 


pened  to  be  leading  their  respec- 
tive provinces  when  the  economy 
was  already  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery.   

After  I  graduated 
from  U  of  T  in  the 
'70s,  I  found  myself 
sharing  tiny  press 
room  cubicles  at 
Calgary  City  Hall 
with  Ralph  Klein,  a 
TV  reporter  at 
Calgary'sCFCN  tel- 
evision. Ralph  was  a 
good  reporter.  He 
also  liked  his  drink, 
holding  court  at  the 
St.  Louis  tavern  or 
theCuff  n'Billy.the 
Calgary  police  wa- 
tering hole. 

The  telegenic  and 
personable  Klein  has  always  been 
apopulist,  pure  and  simple.  Sure, 
some  of  his  reforms  have  worked. 
But  others  have  been  mean-spir- 
ited and  hurtful  to  many  Albertans. 
Klein  had  the  good  fortune  to 
follow  the  high  spending  Getty 
government.  But  remember,  Mr. 
Hrab,  Klein  served  in  that  cabinet 
and  deserves  part  of  the  credit  for 
some  disastrous  misspending  on 
megaprojects.  It's  his  teflon  im- 
age that  allowed  him  to  escape 
blame  and  remake  Alberta  Tory 
politics  in  his  own  populist  image. 

Harris  is  similarly  populist,  a 
professional  politician  whose  last 
real  jobs  were  an  unsuccessful 
stint  teaching  school  and,  for  a 
brief  time,  managing  ski  and  golf 
enterprises.  Harris  has  bamboo- 
zled Ontarians  into  believing  he  is 
fiscally  responsible.  But  his  stu- 
pid tax  cut  has  cost  the  province 


a  chance  to  balance  the  budget 
without  making  dangerous  cuts  to 
education,  health,  social  assist- 


"The  biggest  headache 
our  nation  faces  today 
is  not  from  government 
spending  and  social 
programs,  but  from  the 
selfish,  greedy, 
individualism  of  neanderthal 
neo-conservatives." 


ance,  and  other  vital  programs. 
Many  of  the  Harris  cuts  are 
penny-wise  but  pound-foolish. 
We'  11  end  up  spending  more  down 
the  line  to  clean  up  the  mess,  and 
the  social  damage  they  have  cre- 
ated. 

And  even  if  you  support  Harris 
and  his  cuts,  it' s  hard  to  argue  the 
tax  cut  is  justified.  When  we  run 
a  deficit  of  $5.7  billion  it  can  be 
argued  a  tax  cut  is  only  done  with 
borrowed  money,  so  Harris  is  buy- 
ing votes  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  At  least,  to  his  credit, 
Klein  hasn't  done  that. 

The  so-called  "giant  buffet"  of 
government  services,  mocked  by 
Mr.  Hrab,  is  what  makes  me  proud 
to  be  Canadian.  We  do  care  about 
our  less  fortunate  citizens.  We  do 
want  a  more  equal  society,  where 
wealth  is  shared,  where  the  ben- 
efits of  our  bountiful  resources 


and  our  history  of  growth  and 
enterprise  are  not  just  for  the 
benefit  of  an  over-privilegedmi- 
  nority. 

The  biggest 
headache  our  nation 
faces  today  is  not  from 
government  spending 
and  social  programs,  but 
from  the  selfish,  greedy, 
individualism  of 
neanderthal  neo-con- 
servatives.  "I'm  alright 
Jack,"  says  the 
neanderthal  as  he  steps 
over  the  body  of  a  home- 
less person  on  the  street. 
It's  all  too  easy  to  blame 
the  victims.  It's  all  too 
easy  for  people  like  Mr. 
Hrab  and  Marie 
Antoinette  to  say,  "Let 
them  eat  cake."  Shame  on  you 
Mr.  Hrab.  Go  back  to  your  cave. 

Bob  Bettson  is  a  freelance  jour- 
nalist and  part-time  Divinity  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  College,  the  same 
institution  Mr.  Hrab  attends. 
The  two  have  never  met,  except 
in  the  pages  of  the  Varsity. 
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MAI  report  comes  under  fire 


The  global  trade  deal's  leading  critic  brings 
debate  to  cannpus  tonight 


by  Jeremy  Nelson 
OTTAWA  (CUP)— Critics  of  the 
controversial  global  trade  treaty 
currently  being  negotiated  by  the 
federal  government  say  they  are 
not  impressed  with  the  latest  line 
coming  out  of  Ottawa. 

The  recently  released  report  of 
the  parliamentary  subcommittee 
on  foreign  affairs  and  international 
trade  contains  17  recommenda- 
tions detailing  how  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment should  proceed  in  negoti- 
ating the  Multilateral  Agreement 
on  Investment. 

Canada  and  28  other  industrial- 
ized nations  plan  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment in  May. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  nine- 
day  public  hearing  held  in  Ottawa 
last  November.  These  are  the  only 
public  hearings  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  held  on  the  agree- 
ment to  date,  though  it  has  been 
involved  in  secret  MAI  negotia- 
tions for  over  two  years. 

But  opponents  say  the  limited 
and  late  consultations  are  inad- 
equate when  dealing  with  this  kind 
of  international  investment  deal. 


The  agreement, .  for  example, 
would  give  foreign-based  corpo- 
rations the  power  to  sue  the  fed- 
eral government  if  it  passed  a  law 
or  introduced  a  regulation  that 
they  felt  was  harmful  to  their 
business.  Critics  say  this  will  do 
tremendous  damage  to  the  Cana- 
dian way  of  life  by  placing  exor- 
bitant powers  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate corporations  which  could  be 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  so- 
cial, cultural  and  environmental 
policy. 

Some  of  the  1 44  presenters  are 
expressing  disgust  with  the  report 
and  with  the  hearings  in  general, 
alleging  that  they  were  little  more 
than  apublic-relations  scheme. 

'The  execution  was  a  sham," 
Carleton  University  student  Terry 
Cottam,  a  founder  of  the  national 
group  MAI-Not,  said.  "They  didn't 
publicize  [the  hearings],  they  an- 
nounced them  at  the  last  minute, 
they  kept  changing  the  times  for 
presentations  and  they  held  them 
only  in  Ottawa." 

Also  critical  of  the  hearings  and 
the  report  is  Bill  Blaikie,  interna- 


tional trade  critic  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

He  agrees  that  the  hearings 
were  poorly  executed  and  says 
the  final  report  was  largely  tooth- 
less and  predictable. 

"None  of  the  recommendations 
have  anything  to  do  with  putting 
enforceable  rules  in  the  MAI  it- 
self," Blaikie  said. 

"Why  does  the  government  feel 
so  confident  about  pursuing  an 
agreement  that  is  so  lopsided  in 
favour  of  investors?  They  never 
really  answered  that  question." 

As  drafted,  the  MAI  would  pre- 
vent the  government  from  creat- 
ing any  new  labour,  environmental 
and  cultural  regulations  for  the 
next  20  years,  if  those  laws  were 
deemed  to  be  harmful  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  domestic  or  foreign  in- 
vestor. 

The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  the  Canadian  negoti- 
ating team  push  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  labour,  environmental  and 
cultural  protections  to  be  in  the 
agreement  itself,  but  didn't  outline 
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Anti-MAI  protest  in  Winnipeg. 


COURTESY  OF  THE  MANITOBAN 


whal  Canada  should  do  if  these 
were  rejected. 

Blaikie  says  he  finds  this  unac- 
ceptable. 

"[With  the  MAI]  we  would  have 
a  perverse  moral  hierarchy  where 
investors  get  to  have  their  rights 
enshrined,  protected  and  enforced, 
and  the  rest  of  us  just  get  strong 
language,"  he  said. 

But  Bob  Speller,  chair  of  the 
subcommittee,  says  the  report  is  a 
fair  representation  of  the  views  of 
the  subcommittee,  which  consisted 


of  five  Liberal  MPs  and  one  MP 
from  each  of  the  officially  recog- 
nized parties. 

'The  hearings  sent  a  message 
to  the  government  that  all  the  par- 
ties were  concerned  about  the 
negotiations,"  Speller,  a  Liberal 
MP,  said.  "Overall,  our  report  re- 
flected what  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple were  saying." 

But  Blakie  issued  his  own  dis- 
senting report  on  the  hearings,  as 
did  the  subcommittee's  Reform 
member. 
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For  more  information,  call 
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Speller  says,  however,  that 
these  reports  are  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  committee's  work. 

'They  were  two  extreme,  op- 
posing views,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  on  the  committee,  and 
probably  the  majority  of  people 
who  presented,  were  somewhere 
in  the  middle,"  he  said. 

Blakie  says  he  disagrees  with 
this  characterization. 

"Who  are  the  extremists  here? 
To  me,  the  extremists  are  the  peo- 
ple who  think  that  e  verythi  ng  should 
be  left  to  the  whims  of  the  market- 
place." 

Both  Cottam  and  Blakie  say  the 
report'scallforbroader  consulta- 
tions on  the  agreement  are  point- 
less unless  the  federal  govern- 
ment becomes  more  accountable 
to  the  public. 

"What  needs  to  happen  is  the 
government  hears  our  questions 
and  answers  us,  and  not  the  other 
way  around,"  Cottam  said.  "What 
happened  at  these  hearings  was 
that  the  public  answered  to  the 
government.  The  hearings  went 
back  to  front,  and  that's  not  de- 
mocracy." 

Campus  activists  are  taking  to 
reverse  the  trend  by  alerting  stu- 
dents about  the  effects  of  entering 
this  global  investment  deal,  dubbed 
a  charter  of  rights  and  freedoms 
for  corporations. 

Tonight,  the  Hart  House  De- 
bating Club  is  bringing  leading 
MAI  critic  Maude  Bariow,  chair- 
person of  the  Counci  1  of  Canadi- 
ans, to  debate  the  global  deal. 
And  last  night,  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  at  U  of 
T  kicked  off  its  MAl-awareness 
series. 

The  Maniloban 


Errata: 

In  the  Jan.  19  edition 
of  the  Varsity,  it 
stated  that  the 
university  would  not 

impose  sanctions 
against  students  who 
participate  in  the 
Jan.  28  day  of 
action.  This  is 
incorrect.  The 
Provost's  Office  has 
yet  to  okay  the 
decision. 
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Explorer  warns  it's  sink  or  swim  for  oceans 


BY  JASON  SCOTT 

The  discovery  ofthe  wreck  of  the 
Titanic  in  1 985  marked  the  start  of 
the  "gold  rush"  to  commercialize 
and  colonize  Earth's  final  frontier, 
says  internationally  renowned  deep 
sea  explorer  Joseph  Maclnnis. 

He  fears  that  the  world's  larg- 
est ecosystem  may  be  trampled  in 
the  process. 

Maclnnis,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  dive  to  the  famous  wreck, 
believes  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
control  expansion  into  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  ocean,  the  rush  to 
exploit  its  riches  may  result  in  cata- 
strophic environmental  damage. 

"I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  starting 
gun  in  my  mind  right  now  for  this 
last  commercialization.  And  we've 
only  got  once  chance,"  he  said. 

Maclnnis  expressed  his  con- 
cerns last  week,  during  a  reading 
at  U  of  T  from  his  latest  book, 
Fitzgerald's  Storm:  The  Wreck 
of  the  Edmund  Fitzgerald. 

The  reading  was  organized  by 
theOceanographic  Environmen- 
tal Research  Society  (OERS),  a 
fledgling  environmental  awareness 
group  that  is  trying  to  help  protect 
the  oceans  and  marine  animals 
through  public  education. 

"As  opposed  to  say  Greenpeace, 
we  don '  t  say  everybody  is  attack- 
ing seals  and  killing  them  left,  right 
and  centre,"  said  Michael 
Belanger,  the  president  of  OERS 
and asurgical  animal  technician  at 
UofT. 

"We  believe  that  the  public  is 
smart  enough  to  realize,  with  the 
facts,  what  we  should  be  doing  to 
help  clean  up  the  en  vironment,"  he 
said. 

Maclnnis,  who  graduated  from 


U  of  T  alumnus  and  sea  explorer  extrodinaire  Dr.  Joseph  Maclnnis. 


U  of  T  with  a  medical  degree  in 
1 962,  has  spent  30  years  studying 
human  performance  in  high  risk 
environments.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  dive  under  the  North 
Pole  and  was  the  co-leader  of  an 
expedition  to  make  an  IM  AX  film 
ofthe  Titanic.  He  is  also  heavily 
involved  in  environmental  work 
and  is  chair  of  Friends  of  the 
Enviroment,  an  organization  that 
gi  ves  out  one  mi  1 1  ion  dol lars  a  year 
for  projects  like  tree  plantings. 

Until  around  1985,  when  Ti- 
tanic was  discovered  1 2,500  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  deep  ocean  was  inac- 
cessible conceptually  and  physi- 
cally. Since  then,  extreme  depth 
submarines  capable  of  descend- 
ing 20,000  feet  into  the  abyss  have 
openedup  the  possibilities  for  com- 
mercial development. 

Whi  le  the  deep  sea  technology 
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isaboontoscientistslikeMacInnis, 
there  is  a  risk  that  increased  ac- 
cess will  result  in  environmental 
damage. 

Although  there  arecurrently  only 
five  extreme  depth  submarines  in 
the  world,  more  people  want  to  get 
in  on  the  action.  At  least  one  com- 
pany is  gearing  up  to  sell  tourist 
dives  to  the  Titanic,  Maclnnis  said. 

Of  greater  concern  to  Maclnnis 
is  a  2,000  square  mile  mining  claim 
staked  by  an  Australian  company 
(just  a  few  days  after  James 


Cameron's  block- 
buster movie  Titanic 
was  released  last 
month).  The  com- 
pany wants  to  mine 
ore  bodies  surround- 
ing hot  water  vents, 
some  9,00Q  feet  be- 
low the  ocean  surface, 
near  Papua  New 
Guinea. 

Belanger  plans  to 
expand  the  OERS's 
mandate  to  include 
the  rescue  and  reha- 
bilitation of  marine 
animals  followingen- 
vironmental  disasters 
such  as  oil  spills. 

"Canada  is  sur- 
rounded on  three 
sides  by  water  basi- 
cally and  there  is  a  lot 
of  opportunity  for 
to  happen,"  said 


halfare  in  seriousdecline,  while  1 0 
per  cent  of  the  coral  reefs  are 
gone.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that 
many  shorelines  have  been 
smashed  and  thousands  of  chemi- 
cals and  other  pollutants  dumped 
into  the  water,  and  it  is  little  won- 
der the  United  Nations  has  de- 
clared 1998  the  Year  of  the  Oceans 
in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of 
destruction. 

While  the  shallow  parts  of  the 
ocean  are  cleariy  suffering  under 
the  strain,  Maclnnis  fears  human 
emotion  and  greed  may  also  spell 
disaster  for  the  deep  ocean  if  care 
is  not  taken. 

He  recalled  ho  w  the  unexpected 
success  of  discovering  the  Titanic 
drove  a  wedge  between  the  French 
and  American  submarine  teams. 


The  bitter  rivalry  ended  with  the 
French  upstaging  the  Americans 
two  years  later  by  recovering  arti- 
facts from  the  wreck,  something 
the  original  expedition  never  set 
out  to  do. 

"It's  this  kind  of  behaviour  that 
concerns  me  about  the  deep  ocean 
inthe  future.  Are  we  going  to  deal 
with  this  well  or  are  we  going  to 
get  in  there  and  have  a  fist  fight  for 
who  owns  the  waters  off  Hawaii 
or  who  owns  the  waters  off  New- 
foundland?" Maclnnis  said. 

"We've  got  to  learn  that  we 
have  a  world  in  collision  between 
our  economic  way  of  I  i  ving  and  the 
natural  worid.  With  six  billion  peo- 
ple on  this  planet  the  natural  world 
is  losing  and  losing  badly  and  it's 
certainly  losing  in  the  oceans  too." 


problems 
Belanger. 

"Canada  is  not  as  well  organ- 
ized as  say,  the  United  States  to 
clean  up  these  problems." 

The  environmental  stresses  fac- 
ing the  ocean  have  only  increased 
since  the  1970s  when,  during  a 
dive  beneath  the  Arctic  ice, 
Maclnnis  spotted  a  Pepsi  can. 

According  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganizafion,  all  ofthe  wodd's  fish- 
eries have  been  overfished  and 
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ROM 

The  Edward  S.  Rogers  annual  anthropological  lecture  lands 
at  the  ROM  Thursday,  January  29.  Robert  McGhee,  curator 
of  Arctic  Archaeology  at  the  Canadian  Museunn  of  Civiliza- 
tion, gives  this  year's  lecture  on  the  "Tunit,"  the  predecessors 
ofthe  Inuit.  McGhee  will  examine  their  art  and  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  these  ancient  peoples  after  AD  1 000.  Stu- 
dents get  in  for  $5. 

Find  a  chunk  of  something  under  your  bed  lately?  Bring  it 
in  to  the  museum  on  Wed.,  January  28,  from  1  -3  p.m.  and  let 
the  experts  take  a  closer  look.  They  promise  to  identify  it, 
determine  the  object's  age  and  origins,  enhance  your  appre- 
ciation of  it,  and  do  it  all  for  free.  They  will  also  be  identifying 
your  rocks,  minerals,  gems,  fossils,  stone  artifacts  and  mete- 
orites. 

Ontario  Science  Centre 

Haven't  seen  the  Ontario  Science  Centre's  latest  Omnimax 
offering,  Cosmic  Voyage  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Canada  will  host  exhibits  on  telescopes,  light  and  the  stars 
during  the  Centre's  cleverlytitled  "Cosmic  Voyage  Weekend" 
(Jan.  24-25).  A  film  so  nice  I  want  to  see  it  twice,  Cosmic 
Voyage  rekindled  my  infatuation  with  sexy  celestial  bodies 
and  sultry  microorganisms.  Use  the  search  engine  on  the 
Kar5/// website  {www.  varsity. utoronto.cst^  for  the  full  review. , 


Check  our  website:  http://www  utoronto.ca/woods 
Pre-University  Program, Unversity  ofToronto,  Woodsworth  College, 
1 19  St.  George  Street. Toronto.  Ontario.  M5S  1 A9 
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GODARD:  When  you  start  or  end  a  shot 
of  an  abstract  shape,  of  an  object  or 
detail,  do  you  do  so  in  the  same  spirit  as 
a  painter? 

AMTOMIONIt  / feel  the  need  to  express 
reality  in  terms  that  are  not  completely 
realistic. 

— Cahiers  du  Cinema,  1964 

OLD  school  cineastes  drooled  with  anticipa- 
tion in  1 995  at  the  news  that  Michelangelo 
Antonioni  had  completedBeyo/u/  tlie  Clouds, 
his  first  film  since  suffering  a  stroke  in  1 982.  Even  if 
the  film  (which  debuted  locally  at  the  Toronto  Film 
Festival  and  now  returns  in  a  retrospective  of 
Antonioni's  works  at  the  Cinematheque),  is  not  on 
par  with  the  director's  earlier  masterworks,  its 
presence  is  still  more  than  gratifying.  While  Antonioni 
can  only  speak  10  words — ironic  for  a  man  carica- 
tured as  the  poet  of  incommunicability — he  managed 
to  vex  assistant  Wim  Wenders  by  assuming  full 
control.  The  83  year-old  Antonioni  is  now  in  pro- 
duction in  Hollywood  onJusl  To  Be  Together,  aided 
for  insurance  reasons  by  disciple  Atom  Egoyan,  and 
starring  Sam  Shepard  and  Robin  Wright  Penn. 

All  of  this  is  more  than  a  bit  surreal.  Antonioni's 
admirers,  myself  included,  had  accepted  the  finality 
of  the  director's  canon.  The  film  world  had  given  up 
on  him  earlier:  1982's  Identification  of  a  Woman 
never  gained  North  American  release  after  being 
panned  by  Vincent  Canby.  The  influential  contribu- 
tions of  Antonioni  are  persistently  belittled,  the  most 
common  complaint  being  Antonioni  "films  boredom 
boringly." 

Yet  Antonioni  isn't  merely  the  greatest  modernist 
director,  having  developed  and  exploited  the  tech- 
niques of  the  European  art  film  without  equal.  I  might 
agree  with  classicist  William  Arrowsmith,  who  ar- 
gues in  a  psychotically  interpretive  posthumous  work 
that  Antonioni  is  one  of  the  century's  greatest 
artists,  on  par  with  Picasso  and  Eliot,  who  chose 
celluloid.  (A  similar  sentiment  was  expressed  by 
Roland  Barthes  in  a  letter  composed  three  days  prior 
to  Barthes'  death.) 

THE  MEW  MEG  REALISM 

Antonioni  is  a  fascinating  man  and  intriguing  thinker 
who  at  his  height  was  in  aconstant  state  of  experimen- 
tation with  his  craft.  In  1972  he  traveled  to  China  by 
government  invitation  to  fWmChimg  Kuo  China,  and 
was  called  "a  worm  who  speaks  for  the  Russians"  by 
his  ungrateful  hosts  after  they  viewed  the  elliptical 
final  product.  For  1980's  The  Oberwald  Mystery  he 
shot  on  video,  so  that  colour  could  be  altered  for  poetic 
means;  in  this  he  influenced  the  post-modem  practice 
of  Lars  Von  Trier,  among  others. 

His  legacy  as  a  great  artist  results  from  an  original, 
inventive  mode  of  expression.  While  working  as  a 
critic  and  documentarian  Antonioni  had  a  modern 
crisis  of  his  own,  spurring  him  towards  new  formal 
techniques,culminatinginastyle  French  critics  dubbed 
"internal  neorealism."  (For  what  it's  worth,  I  prefer 
"abstractemotional  realism.")  Antonioni  rejected  the 
focus  of  neorealist  works  typified  by  De  Sica's 
Bicycle  Thieves,  the  relationship  between  the  dislo- 
cated post-war  individuals  and  their  environment. 
Antonioni' s  response  was  to  look  inward  and  exam- 
ine psychological  and  moral  restlessness  resulting 
from  modernity. 

Yet  in  shooting,  he  retains  much  of 
the  spirit  of  neorealism  with  few  re- 
hearsals, shunning  sets  for  locations, 
composing  shots  only  on  the  day  of 
shooting  and  a  visual  style  where  this 
inner  restlessness  is  linked  to  the 
direct  architectural  or  natural  envi- 
ronment (my  favourite  example  be- 
ing the  precise  expressionist  use  of  color  in  1 964's 
Red  Desert,  painting  walls,  fields  and  even  fruit  to 
reflect  Monica  Vitti's  nervous  state).  Zabriskie 
Point  (1969),  Antonioni's  underrated  hippie  fable 
scored  by  Pink  Floyd  and  Jerry  Garcia  that  has 
influenced  every  Smashing  Pumpkins  video,  re- 
tains neorealism's  virtual  plotlessness,  and  a  fasci- 
nation with  new  locafions  in  the  billboard  cluttered 
American  wasteland.  (Antonioni  claimed:  "In  one 
camp  are  two-thirds  of  the  population,  irritating 
and  unbearable  people;  the  other  third  are  wonder- 
ful people.  The  first  group  is  the  middle  class;  the 
second  one  is  today's  youth.") 
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"Show  me  love,  baby":  David  Hemmings  in  Michelangelo  Antonioni's  classic  1966 
film  Blow  Up.  
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SUBVERTING  HOLIYV/OOD 

Antonioni  was  also  bored  with  the  conventional 
Hollywood  style  of  storytelling.  Initially,  this 
impulse  found  technical  expression  through  ex- 
tremely long  takes  in  his  rare  first  feature,  1950's 
Story  of  a  Love  Affair,  filmed  without  knowledge  of 
a  similar  inclination  in  Welles'  1 942  (WmThe  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons.  Often  Antonioni  followed  his 
actors  when  they  were  unaware,  catching  moments 
of  suggestive  emotional  violence.  (The  longest  take 
lasted  132  meters.) 

In  1960's  L'Avventura  (with  Lm  Notte  and 
Z-'fc/wie,  a  loose  trilogy  critical  of  Italian  bourgeois 
lovesick  alienation),  one  of  Cannes'  most  controver- 
sial films,  Antonioni's  mature  style  found  its  ulti- 
mate expression.  (I  can  only  speak  with  confidence 
of  the  works  r  ve  seen,  those  followingL  'A  vventura.) 
Along  with  having  his  main  character  disappear  a 
third  of  the  way  into  the  film — done  the  same  year 
as  a  gimmick  mPsycho — Antonioni 
rid  himself  of  all  logical  narrative 
transitions  to  approximate  life's 
rhythm. 

Unlike  your  usual  Hollywood  film, 
Antonioni '  s  works  aren' t  designed  to 
entertain,  but  are  carefully  structured 
modernist  works,  rewarding  the  ac- 
tive viewer.  L'Avventura  jettisoned 
preexisting  categories,  most  significantly  reason,  as 
guides  forcomprehension  because  they  fail  to  connote 
the  real .  The  modem  problem  is  represented  as  one  of 
interpersonal  communication,  but  is  founded  on  the 
trouble  one  has  understanding  one's  own  life.  Silence 
is  more  important  than  words,  distant  gazes  more 
meaningful  than  personal  stares,  the  backs  of  people' s 
heads  are  more  important  than  their  faces. 

Antonioni's  cinematic  language,  as  original  as 
Bresson,  Tati,  Godard  or  Altman  (Antonioni's  fa- 
vourite American  director),  tells  the  stories  of  his 
characters'  emotions  in  a  wholly  appropriate  man- 
ner. In  Antonioni' s  best  work,  there  is  no  separation 


between  form  and  content.  The  communication 
breakdown  is  mirrored  by  the  difficulty  the  unassum- 
ing viewer  has  assimilating  his  architectural  style, 
whose  defining  elements  all  rely  on  images  and  not 
words  to  communicate.  He  often  casts  the  meaning  of 
those  images  into  doubt  with  elaborate  compositions 
hallmarked  by  a  density  of  expression. 

lUUSIOM  VS.  reauity 

Antonioni  has  also  been  bookmarked  as  merely 
exploring  the  difference  between  reality  and  illusion; 
while  this  is  one  interpretation  of  1966's  Blow  Up, 
Antonioni's  commercial  hit,  it  seems  belittling. 
Antonioni  deals  with  modem  issues  amid  the  abstrac- 
tion: ecological  disturbance  (.Red  Desert),  the  effect 
of  money  on  personal  relations  (Z-'Ec/iwe),  consum- 
erism {.Zabriskie  Point)  and  colonialism  {The  Pas- 
senger). 

More  importantly,  there's  a  consistent  progres- 
sion of  the  protagonist's  emotional  state: 
Antonioni' s  lead  is  subject  to  a  personal,  emotional 
sickness — the  overburdening  of  love — resulting 
from  the  disintegration  ofold  institutions  alongside 
the  anachronistic  sustenance  of  a  rigid,  stereotyped 
morality.  Antonioni  described  this  impulse  behind 
L'Avventura:  "This  preoccupation  with  the  erotic 
world  would  not  become  obsessive  if  Eros  were 
healthy,  that  is,  if  it  were  kept  within  human 
proportions.  But  Eros  is  sick;  man  is  uneasy, 
something  is  bothering  him.  And  when  something 
bothers  him,  man  reacts,  but  he  reacts  badly,  only 
on  an  erotic  impulse,  and  he  is  unhappy." 

The  emotional  crisis,  ultimately  an  identity  crisis, 
is  spurred  by  a  death,  a  disappearance,  a  suicide — 
real  or  imagined — leading  to  a  recognition  of  the  gulf 
between  the  hero's  and  society's  reality.  This  spurs 
an  individuation  process  where  the  isolated  protago- 
nist confronts  the  solitude  by  forming  a  new  self: 
adapting  to  the  changed  environment  (Thomas  in 
Blow  Up),  becoming  a  loner  (Giuliana  inRed Desert) 
or  dying  (Locke  in  The  Passenger). 


3UIIDIMG  A  MYSTERY 

A  central  reason  for  the  confusion  between 
Antonioni's  goals  and  his  audience's  reaction  is  the 
director's  preference  for  examining  concrete  emo- 
tions in  an  abstract  manner  within  the  thriller  genre. 
The  mysteries  that  spur  the  crises  of  Blow  Up  (an 
arrogant  fashion  photographer  thinks  he  takes  a 
picture  of  a  dead  body  ),L  'A  vventura  (the  disappear- 
ance of  Anna), r/ie/'awenger(  where  Jack  Nicholson 
assumes  the  identity  of  a  gun  runner)  and  others  are 
never  solved  but  foster  further  mysteries.  (In 
L'Avventura,  Anna's  lover  and  her  best  friend  have 
an  affair  as  they  search;  the  ultimate  mystery  is  how 
people  relate  to  each  other.)B/ow  Up  still  strikes  me 
as  coy  and  somewhat  dated.  The  Passenger  takes 
the  journey  of  discovei7  for  granted;  Locke  acts, 
transcending  his  self  to  discover  himself,  and  The 
Passenger  becomes  a  superior  film. 

Instead  of  asking,  "How  is  what  I '  m  seeing  going 
to  impact  on  what  happens  next  or  help  me  solve  the 
mystery?,"  a  better  way  of  handing  the  viewing 
dilemma  (one  that  does  not  in  vol  ve  interpretation)  is 
by  approaching  each  frame  with  thequestion:  "What 
am  I  seeing  nowl"  TTius,  we  have  Antonioni's 
preference  for  protagonists  that  are  inert  witnesses. 
Antonioni  encourages  adifferent  type  of  perception. 
It's  more  important  to  ask  questions  than  give  an- 
swers because  the  answers  are  never  certain. 
Antonioni's  films  are  situated  in  the  present. 

Beyond  the  Clouds  is  no  mystery,  but  maintains 
the  eroticism  present  in  Identification  of  a  Woman 
(which  I  confess  to  having  seen  two  years  ago  and 
feeling  totally  lost,  as  much  in  the  fog  as  an  Antonioni 
character).  Comprised  of  four  episodes  based  on 
Antonioni '  s  short  stories,  it  explores  the  theme  of  the 
impossibility  of  love  and  the  concrete  presence  of 
loneliness,  connected  by  the  voice-over  of  the  Direc- 
tor (John  Malkovich,  in  a  role  Antonioni  was  sup- 
posed to  play).  The  first  three  stories  seem  standard 
depictions  of  alienation,  while  the  fourth  breathes 
life  with  the  injection  of  an  active  character  (Vincent 
Perez),  along  with  an  often  suppressed  treasure: 
Antonioni's  subtle,  ironic  humour. 

Beyond  the  Clouds  approaches  the  modernist 
narrative  in  a  crucial  way:  its  incompleteness.  Chekov 
once  wrote  that  whomever  invents  new  endings  for 
dramas  will  have  initiated  a  new  era,  in  which  the 
suspended  moments  of  power  that  mark  the  films' 
completions  resonate  for  long  after  the  end.  The 
ending  of  The  Passenger  features  a  seven  minute 
take  that  doesn't  delineate  between  information 
'necessary'  to  plot  and  filler;  L'Eclisse  ends  with 
a  series  of  52  static  shots  of  the  places  in  Rome  where 
Vitti  and  Alain  Delon  walked  as  lovers  and  then  failed 
to  return  to  consummate  their  love  (echoed  with 
more  nostalgia  in  Richard  Linklater's  Before  Sun- 
ri.'ie),  illustrating  how  modern  society  has  obliter- 
ated emotion.  And  even  if  you  halcZabriskie  Point, 
the  repeated  explosion  and  showering  down  prod- 
ucts is  smashing. 

DEFINING  A  WORLD  VI EV/ 

In  what  may  amount  to  a  meaningless  debate  (de- 
pending on  one's  rigidity  for  or  against  the  need  to 
prescribe  metaphysical  attitudes),  critics  have  ques- 
tioned the  status  of  Antonioni's  world  view.  What's 
great  is  the  debate  is  ultimately  unresol  vable  because 
of  Antonioni's  insistant  ambiguity.  The  last  shot  of 
L  'A  vventura  is  a  divided  frame:  on  one  side  is  snowy 
Mount  Etna,  corresponding  to  the  optimistic  situation 
of  the  woman,  on  the  other  a  concrete  wall,  equal  to 
the  pessimistic  condition  of  the  man,  as  they  sit,  backs 
to  camera.  (Antonioni ,  always  denying  attributions  of 
philosophy,  once  said  the  idea  for  //  Grido  came  to 
him  while  staring  at  a  wall.) 

Antonioni  strikes  a  less  subtle  balance  \nBeyond 
the  Clouds  with  two  pictures  where  meaning  is 
expressed  more  traditionally  than  in  the  master- 
pieces' abstract  endings.  Right  before  the  Director 
dissolves  into  darkness  at  the  end  (akin  to  Thomas's 
final  assimilation  in  Blow  Up),  we  see  a  nameless 
couple  in  what's  clearly  a  love-filled  embrace  be- 
neath him.  Then  the  Director  says,  "Behind  every 
image  revealed  there  is  one  closer  to  real  ity  and  so  on 
...no  one  will  ever  see  the  reality  ."The  second  scene 
is  part  o/the  final  episode,  in  the  context  of  the  pre- 
modern  sentiment  of  religion,  in  the  idyllic  Aix-en- 
Provence.  The  two  potential  lovers  refuse  to  gaze 
distantly,  but  look  upwards  at  the  rain  falling  as  the 
water  drops  like  a  heavenly  fountain. 

Isolated  moments  of  Edenic  transcendence  ap- 
pear throughout  Antonioni's  work,  from  Lidiaand 
Roberto' s  rainy  drive  through/^  No/J^  to  Giuliana' s 
lavish  Sardinian  dream  in/?6'</£)esmtothe  fantastic 
desert  copulation  in  Zabriskie  Point.  It  appears  in 
constant  passing,  as  characters  lose  themselves  in 
nature  only  to  return  seconds  later.  There  are  other 
visually  stunning  moments \nBeyond  the  Clouds,  but 
no  other  presents  the  union  of  nature  and  the  city,  the 
coldness  of  the  buildings  and  the  rain  with  the 
potential  warmness  of  the  people,  irrespective  of 
their  fate,  living  in  the  timeless  present.  The  religious 
aspects  of  the  film  are  counterbalanced  by  bleak 
isolation,  clearly  showing  a  man  aware  of  his  own 
mortality;  it'd  be  better  if  Antonioni  was  sure  he  had 
a  soul,  and  knew  what  lay  beyond  the  clouds,  but 
then  he  wouldn't  be  as  brilliant  an  artist. 
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BY  AMANDA  WALKER 


IF  you  have  not  yet  seen  Lars 
Von  Trier'  ^Breaking  the  Waves, 
I  strongly  suggest  you  do  so.  Set 
within  a  small  community  in  North- 
ern Europe,  the  film  illustrates  the 
unpredictable  instability  of  the  hu- 
man condition.  The 
story  unfolds  into  a 
raging  battle  be- 
tween the  uncom- 

promisingnatureof  i»  i 

religious  fanati-  \    sfffiPP^ 

cism  and  the  un- 
bounded passion 
forlife  and  human 
connection.  The 
acting  is  excep- 
tional, and  since 
the  entire  film  is 
shot  in  hand-held 
camera,  the  result 
is  a  highly  intimate 
experience.  Von 
Trier  provides  a 
unique  and  capti- 
vating way  of  ex- 
posing the  intensity 
and  strength  of  the 
human  spirit. 

Fortunately  for 
those  of  us  who 
missed  the  direc- 
tor's earlier  work,  on  Jan.  25  the 
Cinematheque  is  presenting  the 
1997  Swedish  documentary 
Tranceformer:  A  Portrait  of 
Lars  Von  Trier,  directed  by  Stig 
Bjorkman  and  Fredrik  von 
Krusenstjema.Thedirectors  spent 
approximately  two  years  inter- 
viewing Von  Trier,  his  friends 
and  co-workers,  resulting  in  a 
thoughtful  and  interesting  dem- 
onstration of  the  complex  mental- 
ity of  Von  Trier. 

Also  included  is  footage  from 
some  of  his  earliest  films,  which 
he  began  making  at  the  age  of  1 0 
when  his  mother  gave  him  her 
Supers  camera.  Von  Trier  openly 
discusses  his  experiences  grow- 
ing up  as  a  child  in  a  family  that 
rejected  all  forms  of  discipline 
andauthority.  VonTrieralsodis- 
cusses  his  motivations  for  drop- 
ping out  of  academic  school  in 


order  to  make  films  at  the  Na- 
tional Film  School  of  Denmark. 
Various  clips  are  shown  from  his 
other  feature  films,  which  include 
The  Element  of  Crime  (1984), 
Europa  (1991),  The  Kingdom  I 
( 1 994)  and  Breaking  the  Waves 
(1996).  The  film  excerpts  are 


way  of  presenting  human  rela- 
tions. It  also  displays  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  prospect  of  the  super- 
natural being  much  closer  than 
we  care  to  think.  Though  the  dia- 
logue is  sometimes  weak  in  the 
first  part,  and  some  of  the  dark 
humour  may  be  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation,r/ieATrngtiom  /is  nonethe- 
less an  innovative  piece  of  work. 
The  camerawork  is  the  uncon- 
ventional hand-held  style  similar 
to  that  seen  in  Breaking  the 
Waves. 

The  unabashed  honesty  thus 
far  found  in  Lars  Von  Trier's 
films  is  refreshing  and  very  stimu- 
lating. If  you  are  interested  in 
non-conformist  film,  then  you  will 
truly  appreciate  this  Sunday's 
screening. 


Tranceformer:  A  Portrait  of 
Lars  Von  Trier 
The  Kingdom  11 
Jan.  25,  1  p.m. 
Jackman  Hall,  AGO 
(317  Dundas  St.  W.) 
968-FILM 


mixed  with  commentary  discuss- 
ing the  psychology  motivating  the 
film-making.  In  a  world  focused 
on  construction  and  superficiality 
it  is  rare  to  hear  a  man  speak  so 
openly  of  the  anxieties  that  fuel 
his  films. 

Following  the  documentary. 
Cinematheque  is  showing  Von 
Trier's  latest  television  produc- 
tion. The  Kingdom  11.  This  is  the 
second  half  of  a  four-part  mini- 
series  that  revolves  around  the 
inner- workings  of  a  hospital  turned 
horrorshow  in  Denmark. 

Thi s  soap-opera  melodrama  i s 
perversely  entertaining  as  it  in- 
verts superficiality  and  exposes 
the  dark  side  of  the  human  psy- 
che. The  first  installment  of  T/ie 
Kingdom  bears  a  vague  resem- 
blance to  Lynch' s  TV  series7"w/« 
Peaks,  in  that  it  provides  an  alter- 
native and  often  more  truthful 
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Movie  Listings  -  Friday,  Jan.  23  -Thursday  Jan.  29 

frt»  23  7  00  Washington  Square  (AA) 
9  20   Public  Access  (STC) 
11:30  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 

"  Show  (AA) 

M  7  00  The  Wings  Of  The  Dove 
-xhJk.<  (AA) 

9:20  Public  Access  (STC) 
11:30  Henry  (R) 

Sun.  2^  2:00  Public  Access  (STC) 
7:00  The  Best  Of  Banff 
(PG) 

•  7:00  My  Script  Doctor  (AA) 
9:20   Public  Access  (STC) 


7:00  The  Usual  Suspects  (AA) 

9:20  Public  Access  (STC) 

We*M  7  00  Henry  (R) 

'  9  20  Public  Access  (STC) 


Tliur  29  7:00  Manneken  Pis  (AA) 
9:20  Public  Access  (STC) 

23,., 


29 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 


TMr 

BLOOR  CINmA 


SAC  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  5TH,  1998  AT  6:00PM 
HART  HOUSE,  MUSIC  ROOM  (FREE  PIZZA  AND  POP) 


BALANCE  SHEET 

April  30,  1997 

1996 

ASSETS 

Current 

Cash  and  Marketable  Securities 

$  119,964 

$  322,777 

Accounts  receivable 

11,548 

16,283 

Inventory 

8,060 

8,099 

Prepaids  and  Sundry  Assets 

8,411 

4,788 

Total  Current  Assets 

$  147,983 

$  351,947 

Wheelchair  Access  Fund 

1,418,979 

1,778,742 

Wheelchair  Access  Endowment  Fund 

207,542 

- 

Capital 

48,187 

76,514 

$  1,822,691 

$  2,207,203 

LIABILITIES 

Current 

Accounts  Payable  &  Accrued  Liabilities 

$  136,727 

$  269,113 

Due  to  Wheelchair  Access  fund 

112,094 

$  136,727 

$  381,207 

FUND  BALANCES 

General  Fund 

$  59,443 

$  47,254 

Wheelchair  Access  Fund 

1,418,979 

1,778,742 

Wheelchair  Access  Endowment  Fund 

207,542 

$  1,685,964 

$  1,825,996 

$  1,822,691 

$  2,207,203 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 

1997 

1996 

REVENUES 

Student  Membership  Fees 

$  597,245 

$  554,602 

Orientation 

114,370 

101,177 

Convocations 

98,537 

99,563 

Interest  and  Other 

27,217 

69,754 

Health  Insurance  Plan  Administration 

31,885 

23,371 

$  869,254 

$  848,467 

EXPENDITURES 

Administration 

$  430,706 

$  369.946 

Commissions 

104,118 

89,066 

Committees 

85,642 

45,569 

Convocations 

35,964 

32,825 

Information  services 

16,005 

22,417 

Orientation 

155,247 

160,617 

The  S.A.C.  Pub,  net 

29,383 

58,323 

$  857,065 

$  778,763 

EXCESS  OF  EXPENDITURES  OVER  REVENUES 


$  12,189 


$  69,704 


REVISIONS  TO  STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL  BYLAWS) 


BIRT  the  by-laws  be  replaced  in  their  entirety  by  the 
Proposecl  Governing  Documents  and  that  such 
amendment  of  the  By-laws  be  submitted  for  approval 
of  members  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Copies  of  which  can  be  picked  up  for  free  at  all  of  the 
SAC  Offices. 

GallolSalgado 

BIRT  the  following  motions  be  adopted  to  the 
bylaws  of  SAC,  with  regards  to  Suburban  Chairs: 

ARTICLE  1.1 

definitions,  "Suburban  Chairs"  shall  be  defined  as  the 
chairs  of  SAC  Erindale  committee  and  the  chair  SAC 
Scarborough 

ARTICLE  2 

Corporates  Offices:  The  Head  Office  is  12  Hart 
House  Circle,  the  suburban  offices  shall  be  at 
such  other  locations  as  the  Board  designates  by  reso- 
lution. 

ARTICLE  8 

add  1  h)  Erindale  Chair 
add  1  i)  Scarborough  Chair 

ARTICLE  8-  3 

ii)  add  and"subutban  chairs" 

Rules  of  Procedure: 

ARTICLE  6.05 

add  "Suburban  chairs  are  not  required  to 
serve  any  commission." 

ARTICLE  7.02  (d)  The  Suburban  Chairs  shall: 

i)  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  their  respective  suburban 
corporate  office; 

ii)  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Head  office  and  the 
Suburban  Office; 

iii)  be  responsible  for  the  respective  suburban 


committee  of  which  each  is  the  Chait; 

iv)  act  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  theit  respective  committees; 

v)  provide  leadership  and  direction  to  members  of 
respective  committees  and  seek  to  develop  the  leader- 
ship skills  of  individual  committees  members; 

vi)  regularly  advise  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
plans,  policies  and  progtammes  of  their  respective 
committees. 

ARTICLE  7.03 

b)  add  "and  suburban  chairs" 

ARTICLE  7.04 

add  "suburban  chairs" 

ARTICLE  7.05 

add  "and  suburban  chairs "  and  "A  Suburban  Chair 
removed  from  office  remains  a  voting  member  of  the 
committee. 

ARTICLE  11.03 

a)  vi)  Erindale  Chair 

vii)  Scarborough  Chair 

ARTICLE  11.03 

b)  and  sutburban  chairs" 

ARTICLE  11,03 

c)  Suburban  Chairs  shall  be  elected  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  from  the  respec- 
tive constituency,  present  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  11.03 

d)  Any  suburban  director  from  the  respective  con- 
stituency, other  than  ex-officio  Directors  and  other 
Commissioners,  shall  be  eligible  to  run  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Erindale/  Scarborough  Chair. 

ARTICLE  11.04 

take  out  "officers '  add  "suburban  chairs." 

GallolArbour 


SECTION  NUMBERS  REFER  TO  PROPOSED  BYLAWS 


]  0      THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday.  January  22,  1998 


Training  witli  a  personal  touch 


Why  personal  trainers  are 
starting  to  become  popular 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

Whether  you  are  in  the  loop,  near 
the  loop  or  totally  unaware  there  is 
a  loop,  personal  trainers  are  the 
ideal  way  to  get  looped  into  a 
fitness  plan. 

The  Athletic  Centre  personal 
trainer  program  is  relatively  new. 
Started  in  1 995  with  three  trainers 
and  52  clients,  it  no  w  encompasses 
20  trainers  and  an  increasing 
numberof  clients.  Within  two  years 
the  number  of  people  using  train- 
ers increased  50  per  cent  and, 
although  the  final  numbers  are  not 
in,  this  year  the  numbers  are  ex- 
pected to  jump  another  30  per 
cent. 

'The  increase  in  awareness  lev- 
els of  potential  clients  and  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  current  clients 
will  fuel  the  growth  of  personal 
fitness  training  in  the  years  to 
come,"  said  Susan  Lee,  fitness 
and  health  education  supervisor  at 
the  AC. 

Aside  from  being  the  latest  fit- 
ness trend  and  a  must  for  any 
Hollywood  star,  personal  trainers 
make  sense  because  they  offer  a 
way  to  specialize  your  workout. 
People  seek  trainers  for  reasons 
as  diverse  as  the  people  them- 
selves. 

A  survey  of  users  who  had  an 
AC  trainer  in  1 996- 1 997  showed 
that  the  typical  'trainee'  was  fe- 
male, 37  years  old,  a  student  and 
single.  All  were  very  busy  and 
found  it  difficult  to  have  time  to 
work  out. 

Trainees  ranged  in  age  from  18 
to  65  and  the  most  common  de- 


nominator is  that  they  have  defi- 
nite fitness  goals.  Some  wantedto 
get  into  shape  and/or  lose  weight. 
Some  trainees  needed  rehabilita- 
tion after  an  accident.  Some  were 
elite  athletes  needing  an  extra  push 
or  to  maintain  conditioning. 

'The  seed  is  already  there," 
said  Lisa  Turvey,  a  veteran  per- 
sonal trainer  at  the  AC.  "If  it  is 
nurtured  in  the  right  way,  hope- 
fully it  will  grow." 

Trainers  and  trainees  are 
matched  up  based  on  scheduling 
availability,  personality,  age,  gen- 
der, trainer  speciality  and  overall 
compatibilty .  Before  the  two  meet 
the  trainee  will  fill  out  a  profile 
outlining  their  level  of  fitness, 
goals,  likes,  dislikes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

The  training 

The  first  session  with  a  trainer  is  a 
fitness  assessment  to  determine 
the  starting  f)oint,  pinpoint  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  then  assess 
a  plan.  The  trainer  works  with  the 
trainee  to  develop  a  personalized 
program  to  meet  their  goals. 

'The  majority  want  to  spruce 
up  their  current  program  or  are 
just  starting  out  and  need  some 
guidelines,"  said  Turvey.  'They 
are  very  motivated  and  do  stick  to 
their  programs." 

With  time  being  an  issue,  train- 
ers are  available  on  a  flexible  basis 
and  can  accommodate  even  the 
most  awkward  schedule.  In  fact, 
having  a  trainer  is  often  a  benefit 
to  busy  people  because  they  get  a 
program  designed  specifically  for 
theirschedule. 

"In  our  survey  all  claimed  a  lack 


of  time,"  said  Lee.  "We  help  them 
fit  an  exercise  program  into  their 
lifestyle  and  make  their  time  effi- 
cient. We  match  the  workout  to 
their  lifestyle." 

Personal  training  programs 
range  in  focus  and  length.  The 
packages  offered  alio  w  for  long  or 
short  contracts.  Unlike  many  out- 
side facilities  the  AC  program  of- 
fers combo  deals  and  small  group 

sessions.  According  

to  Lee,  the  most  popu- 
lar deal  consists  of  a 
fitness  assessment, 
weight  machine  ori- 
entation, free  weight 
orientation  and  one 
personal  training  ses- 
sion. 

"I  think  that  getting 
started  with  the  right 
technique  is  vital  and 
certainly  an  AC  per- 
sonal trainer  would 
provide  options  and  promote  a 
healthy  lifestyle  as  well,"  said  Lee. 

Student  trainers 

A  unique  thing  about  the  AC's 
personal  training  program  is  that  it 
is  a  burgeoning  student  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Many  of  the 
trainers  are  students  or  physical 
education  graduates.  Since  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Rec- 
reation and  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  merged  earlier 
this  month  into  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Health,  a  new 
commitment  has  been  made  to  the 
quality  and  availability  of  student 
jobs  at  the  centre.  The  personal 
training  program  is  one  such  ex- 
ample. 

"At  the  AC,  this  will  also  trans- 
late into  more  employment  oppor- 
tunities forstudents  who  hold  their 
personal  trai  ner  certi  fications,"  said 


Lee. 

Trainers  at  the  AC  possess  a 
wide  range  of  skills  and  training. 
Most  of  them  work  part-time,  but 
they  can  easily  parlay  their  expe- 
rience into  full-time  work.  At  the 
AC  they  are  given  support,  guid- 
ance and  training,  plus  a  steady 
source  of  income. 

"As  ajob  I  enjoy  it,  saidTurvey , 
one  of  the  original  three  trainers 


Having  a  trainer  is  often 
a  benef  it  to  busy  people 
because  they  get  a  program 
designed  specifically  for 
their  schedule. 


employed  by  the  AC.  "You  get  to 
meet  lots  of  different  people.  It  is 
very  challenging.  I  am  happy  with 
the  program  and  proud  of  what 
goes  on  at  the  AC." 

Getting  a  personal  trainer  does 
come  with  a  warning.  With  the 
surging  popularity  of  personal  train- 
ers many  have  tried  to  cash  in  to 
earn  a  quick  buck  and  some,  who 
call  themselves  personal  trainers, 
lack  the  proper  certification. 

'The  Athletic  Centre  ensures 
the  quality  of  their  own  personal 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

NEW  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN 


ARCHITECTURE 


'■.^i't"' 


A  new  MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE  program  begins  in 
September  1998.  This  is  a  3  1/2  year  professional  degree 
available  to  individuals  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  degree. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  1998,  INCLUDING  CONSIDERATION 
FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  MARCH  1. 
Information  about  the  program  and  the  application  package 
should  be  obtained  well  in  advance  from  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture  at  230  College 
Street,  Toronto,  Canada,  416  978  5038,  fax  971  2094. 

www.sala.utoronto.ca 


Approval  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Governing  Council 
and  the  Ontario  Council  of  Graduate  Studies  is  pending. 


trainers,"  said  Karen  Lewis,  asso- 
ciate director  of  services  at  the 
AC.  'There  is  no  quality  control 
otherwise." 

A  good  trainer  should  have  a 
strong  background  in  nutrition,  first 
aid,  technique,  safety  and  sport. - 
The  AC  uses  this  criteria  to  pre- 
screen  its  trainers  and  checks  that 
they  have  been  certified.  How- 
ever, some  people  have  brought 

  outside  trainers  into  the 

AC  (despite  rules  that 
disallow  them  to  do  so) 
and  others  have  misrep- 
resented themselves  as 
trainers. 

"Wecaution  peo- 
ple to  ask  [these  outside 
trainers]  for  qualifica- 
tions," said  Lee.  "It  is 
best  to  call  and  ask  for  a 
reference.  If  someone 
is  in  doubt  they  should 
call  the  fitness  office." 
At  the  AC,  personal  trainers  can 
often  be  seen  around  the  field  house 
and  weight  rooms  in  grey  golf  shirts 
bearing  the  centre's  logo. 

The  costs 

On  the  cynical  side  one  might  think 
that  giving  AC  trainers  the  mo- 
nopoly on  training  AC  users  is  a 
money  move.  It  is,  but  the  financial 
gain  favours  the  trainee. 

Prices  range  from  $80  for  two 
sessions  to  $700  for  20  sessions. 
Most  trainees  average  five  ses- 


sions which  costs  $190.  At  the 
Bally  Matrix  at  Bloor  and  Bay  the 
cost  for  a  trainer  is  $625  for  15 
sessions  (versus  $540  at  the  AC) 
or  $40  each  for  a  minimum  of 
three.  In  addition  to  this  one  must 
purchase  a  membership  for  $29/ 
month. 

The  cost  of  getting  a  trainer 
may  seem  high,  but  to  those  who 
are  serious  it  is  often  the  best  way 
to  go.  Success  rates  are  high — 
unless  the  trainee  cheats  on  their 
program — and  the  vast  majority 
of  clients  leave  away  informed, 
happy  and  focussed 

Last  year  Erin  Carter,  now  a 
graduate  ofTrinity  College,  wanted 
to  lose  weight  and  gel  into  shape 
for  a  police  physical.  Someone 
recommended  that  she  get  an  AC 
personal  trainer.  She  worked  out 
three  times  a  week  for  three 
months,  lost  40  pounds  and  pa.ssed 
the  test  on  her  next  try. 

"If  you  spend  that  much  money 
the  incentive  is  there  to  follow  the 
program,"  said  Carter.  "You  feel 
okay  about  skipping  workouts  if  it 
is  with  a  friend,  but  if  you  are 
paying  then  you'  II  show  up.  I  would 
highly  recommend  this.  I  was 
very  happy  with  my  personal 
trainer. "Carter  continues  to  work 
out  on  her  own  and  follows  the 
program  established  by  her  per- 
sonal trainer. 

Nothing  is  a  stronger  advertise- 
ment than  a  happy  customer. 


i  1 


DON5HIP  POSITIONS 


Dorxship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College, Innis  College  and  New  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
UC  Residence  Office 
m  St.  George  St. 
U16-97S-Q530 
Fax:  U 16-971-2039 


Dean  of  Residence 
Innis  College 
111  St.  George  5t. 
U 16-973-25 12 
Fax:  U 16-97 


Dean  of  Students 
/s/ew  College 
UO  Willcocks  St. 
M16-975-5S75 
Fax:  U 16-97 1-3072 


Deadl/'ne  for  Applt'cat/ons  -  February  27,I99S 


AND 

CREATION  OF  I«;p. 


Jewish  Student  Union  and 
University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
present 

Ben  Wicks 

reading  from 

Dawn  of  the 


Promised  Land 

The  Creation  of  Israel 

Books  available  for  Author  Signing 

Published  by  Stoddart  $29.95 


Thursday,  January  29  4:00pm 
University  College  rm  140 

For  information  call:  978-0422 
 A  celebration  of  Israel  Week  at  University  of  Toronto 


Thursday,  January  22,  1998 
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Accommodations 


BACHLOR  WITH  ONE 
BEDROOM 

basement  apartment.  New  house  private 
entrance  laundry  room.  Must  see. 


RRSP's  FOR  STUDENTS? 

RRSP  information  and  question  session 
by  an  expert  in  the  field.  Sponsored  by  the 
International  Student  Centre  (ISC),  33  St. 
George  Street.  Wednesday,  January  28, 
12-1  pm.  Call  978-6617. 

PLANNING  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  needs  Smokers 
serious  about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential.  Call 
595-6896. 


SELF  DEFENCE  COURSES 

Sponsored  by  the  U.  of  T.  Community 
Safety  Coordinator,  U.  of  T.  Women's 
Centre  and  519  Church  Community 
Centre.  Course  dates  -  January-May. 
Call  978- 1485  for  details  and  regisu-ation. 


HONDA  CIVIC  1990 

5  speed,  no  rust,  serviced  at  Honda  Dealer. 
Certified,  asking$3,7(X)orbest  offer.  CaU 
at416-690-9494. 


Helpwanted 


LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800 employers!  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

SUMMER  JOBS 

Keating  Tours  is  recruiting  outgoing 
university  students  who  love  kids  to  work 
as  guides  in  May  and  June  for  trips  to 
Quebec  and  Ottawa,  and  as  camp 
counsellors  in  July  and  August.  Ideal 
candidates  reside  in  Greater  Toronto  and 
may  possess  basic  French  comprehension. 
(416)974-95 1 1  Ext.  35 1 .  DeadlineMarch4. 


COUPON  CLIPPER  WANTED 

Perfect  part-time  job  for  student.  Have 
FUN  (watching  TV,  shopping,  reading 
magazines)  while  making  good  money. 
Call:  The  COUPON  EXCHANGE  Job  # 
2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877  (24  hrs.) ! ! ! ! ! ! 

EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger- 364-1919. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call 4 1 6-924-3240. 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with  Pueblito !  eco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  the  environment 
while  doing  it !  All  inclusive  ground  rates ! 
Book  now  for  March/ April!  full  info,  at 
email  help!@eco-travel-mexico.com  or 
faxOl  1-52-247-21999. 


NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  (10 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (416)410- 
NUDE(6833)www.fcn.caspecifyORB- 
YCN  swims. 


FIND  PEACE  AND 
CONFIDENCE... 

Through  a 
LIVE  Personal  Psychic! 
Call  NOW! 
1-900-451-9174. 

ext.  3288. 
$3.99  per  min. 
Must  be  18yrs. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's964-1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy416-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  17  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne  4 1 6-690-3799. 


FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  French 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
One-on-one  lessons.  Call  964-8 189. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  orother  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 


reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (4 16)  532-31 17. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
BookManuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITIOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/EcoA'ector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  V/SA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 


E  V 


Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  V/SA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
startat$195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 

Salsa  &  Merengue  -  3  levels  w/  Peter 
Djakovic.  Jan.  18*- Apr. 3"'.  Downtown 
&  Uptown.  For  info,  call:  (905)  882- 
4505.  www.dancingthrulife.com 

TRAVEL 

teachEnglish:  5  day/40  hr  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 . 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  l,0(X)'s  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  294 1 . 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine923- 
0466.  

EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices.  Word 
processing  also  available .  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,#  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


VARSETY 

CVA5S[FIED5 
979-2556 


GO  AHEAD... 
...05  E  05... 

WE  wA/vr 

YOO  TO! 
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Sat.] an.  24 

TROTSKYISTLEAGUE/LIGUETROTSKYSTEFORUM-CubanRevolutioninDanger.  Eyewitness  report  by  Charles  Galameau.  7:30 
p.m.,  Saturday,  January  24  at  St.  Paul's  Centre,  427  Bloor  Street  West.  For  more  information  contact  the  TL  at  (416)  593-4138. 

Mon.Jan.  26 

JEWISH  CAMPUS  SERVICES -Jewish  art  wanted  for  Jewish  Student's  Arts  Festival.  Cash  prizes.  Proposal  deadline  January  19th, 
1 998.  Call  Sidura  at  (4 1 6)  66 1  -8925  for  more  details. 

FAMILY  VOICES  AND  COUNSELLING  AND  LEARNING  SKILLS  SERVICES  -  Therapy  and  support  group  for  students  experiencing 
financial  challenges.  Shame,  marginahzation  and  the  effects  on  one's  sense  of  self  will  be  highlighted.  Counselling  and  hearing  skills, 
contact:  Dr.  Santa  Peltomaa  at  978-7972  or  Alicia  Maund  of  Family  Voices  at  53 1  -2638.  Mondays  2:30  pm  to  4:00.  No  cost. 

Tues.Jan.  27 

WOM  YN'  S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p.m.  Womyn' s  Centre,  49  St.  George  St 
HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 

WHATIS  MEDITATION? -Ven.  BhanteSaranapala  (Buddhist  monk).  Resident  Teacher  of  WestEndBuddhist  Centre  (Mississauga).  Sri 
Lankan/Theravadan  tradition.  5-7  p.m. 

Wed.  Jan.  28 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION -Wind  down  at  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  5pm.  FREE. 
THE  TORONTO  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCH  AEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA-  Michelle  George  of  McMaster  University  will 
be  giving  a  lecture  on  "Incomparabiles  Nutritores:  Child  Minders  on  Roman  Biographical  Sarcophagi".  Lecture  room  140  of 
UniversityCoUege,  15King'sCoIlegeCircle.  4:15pm.  Admission  is  free. 

LEGAL  CLINIC  -  Drop-in  centfe  at  the  Women's  Cenu-e  (49  St.  George  St.)  every  Wednesday  from4:30  to  6:30.  DOWNTOWN  LEGAL 
SERVICES  provides  legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services 
are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto  law  students  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (416) 
978-6497  (leave  a  message  for  the  Women' s  Centre).  Women' s  Centre  (4 1 6)  978-820 1 . 

Thurs.Jan.29 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Student's 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

LUTHERAN  STUDETS  -  Conversation  V  worship.  Chaplains'  office,  3rd  floor,  44  St.  George  Street,  5pm  -  7pm.  FREE. 

Fri.Jan.  30 

INTER- VARSnYCHRISTIANFELLOWSHIP-Largegroupmeetings(everyFriday).  With  learning,  worship  Asocial  activities.  7p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter' s  Desk.  > 
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Men's  volleyball  struggling 


Second 
straight  loss  to 
York  puts  first 
place  at  risk 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

AFTER  two  losses  to  the 
York  Yeomen  in  three 
days,  the  U  of  T  men's 
volleyball  Blues  have  to  be  won- 
dering if  their  team  has  what  it 
takes  to  capture  a  fourth  straight 
Ontario  university  championship. 

On  Tuesday  night  at  the  Ath- 
letic Centre,  the  Blues  failed  to 
learn  from  a  five-game  loss  to 
their  cross-town  rivals  on  Sunday, 
losing  this  time  in  four  games  (6- 
I5,l5-I3,l2-I5andl5-I7). 

'They  just  executed  better  than 
we  did  tonight,"  said  Blues  co- 
captain  Jeff  Chung.  "1  think  the 
want  was  quite  equal  but  the  ex- 
ecution and  composure  was  in 
[York's]  favour  tonight." 

Composure  certainly  could  have 
helped  a  Blues  team  that  had  come 
all  the  way  from  a  1 3-8  deficit  to  a 
15-13  victory  in  game  two.  The 
win,  which  tied  the  match  at  one 
game  apiece,  seemed  to  give  U  of 
T  momentum,  but  a  steady  York 


The  men's  volleyball  Blues  will  be  hoping  that  the  third  time  is  a  charm  when  they 
face  the  York  Yeomen  at  York  University  tonight.  U  of  T  has  lost  its  last  two  matches 
against  its  cross-town  rivals.  scorr  mcgregoraarsity 


squad  took  it  right  back  with  a  1 5- 
12  win  in  game  three. 
Sti  1 1 ,  the  B 1  ues  were  not  yet  out 


Too  much  to  read? 
Too  little  time? 
Stressed  from  studying? 
Forgetting  what 

you  read? 


Hundreds  of  thousands  world-wide  have  attended 

Advanced  Reading  S/o/fe  to: 

*Double  their  reading  effectiveness 
•Improve  their  memory  and  comprehension 
•Enhance  student  study  skills 

To  become  a  more  effective  reader  call  to  attend 
the  Jan.  31/  Feb.  7, 1998  sesston  in  Toronto 


The  PACF  (Jroup 

(905)420-2340  (888;  PACC  GRP    1020  Brock  Road.  P'Ckenng 


of  the  match,  going  up  11-7  in 
game  four  with  a  cheering  crowd 
on  thei r  side.  Yet  despite  fi  ve  game 
points,  U  ofTcould  not  capitalize 
on  any  of  them  and  York  was  able 
to  sneak  up  from  behind  for  the 
finishingblow. 

It  was  adisappointing  finish  to 
a  match  that  saw  the  Blues  get 
big  points  from  Andrew  Esteves 
(41  kills),  Mike  Slean  (22)  and 
Peter  Esteves  ( 1 7).  However,  the 
result  was  not  surprising  consid- 
ering the  number  of  errors  U  of  T 
made.  Most  frustrating  for  head 
coach  Orest  Stanko  was  the 
Blues'  19  missed  serves,  many  of 
them  coming  at  critical  points  in 
the  match. 

"These  are  basic  plays  that  have 
to  be  executed,"  said  an  irate 
Stankoafterthe  match.  "(The  play- 
ers] are  still  not  buying  into  the 
basic  concept  of  percentage  vol- 


leyball. The  only  way  1  can  de- 
scribe it  is  a  total  lack  of  team 
discipline.  Andit'severybodyon 
the  court. 

"1  think  they  have  to  understand 
the  negative  implications  of  what 
they  are  doing.  We  can  eliminate 
1 0  to  1 5  per  cent  of  the  unforced 
errors  that  we're  making." 

With  the  loss,  U  of  T  is  now  6- 
3  on  the  season  with  three  matches 
left  in  its  schedule,  including  a 
contest  on  York' s  home  court  to- 
night. By  losing  on  Tuesday,  the 
Blues  are  dangerously  close  to 
putting  themselves  out  of  conten- 
tion for  first  place  and  will  face, 
most  likely,  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels,  who  have  beat  U  of  T 
earlier  this  season. 

The  match  against  the  Yeo- 
men, which  starts  at  8  tonight,  is  at 
the  Tail  Mackenzie  Gymnasium 
on  the  York  University  campus. 


SPORTShorts 


Track  and  field  cleans  up 

The  track  and  field  Varsity  Blues  turned  in  some  more  impressive 
results  at  the  Can- Am  Classic  hosted  by  the  University  of  Windsor 
this  past  weekend. 

Lami  Oyewumi  led  the  way  with  two  gold  medals,  taking  the  60m 
dash  in  7 .74  .seconds  and  the  300m  run  in  40.4  ticks,  ranking  her  first 
in  the  CI  AU  in  both  distances.  Jill  Mallon  also  ran  a  strong  300m, 
placing  her  third.  In  the  men's  60m  hurdles,  Julian  Thombury 
finished  fourth. 

Also  on  the  track,  Sara  Gardner  ran  a  spectacular  race  in  the 
1 000m  event.  Leaving  behind  a  very  strong  field,  she  took  control  of 
the  race  and  finished  in  a  time  of  2:54.18,  which  also  ranks  her 
number  one  in  theCl  AU.  Miriam  Young  also  ran  well,  finishing  third 
in  3:01 .75.  On  the  men's  side.  Kirk  Dillabaugh  took  bronze  in  the 
1000meventwithafimeof2:30.1 1  and  placed  fourth  in  the  1500m 
withatimeof4:05.50. 

The  Blues  women  were  also  strong  forces  in  the  relays,  placing 
second  in  both  the4x200m  and  4x400m  events.  Mallon,  Oyewumi, 
Nadine  Saleh  and  Denisha  Williams  combined  for  the  silver  in  the 
4x200m  whileGardner,  Mallon,  Jackie  Sandoz  and  Heidi  Brunner 
took  the  silver  in  the  4x400m. 

On  the  run  way ,  Jennifer  Hunter  continued  her  dominance  i  n  the  long 
jump,  winning  the  event  with  a  5.63m  mark.  In  the  triple  jump.  Jama 
Ross  won  gold  in  the  women' s  event  with  a  distance  of  i  2. 1 8m,  while 
rookie  Chris  Martin  won  first  place  for  the  men  with  a  leap  of  14.30m 

In  the  high  jump,  veteranTreva  Thomas  won  with  a  height  of  1 .67m, 
while  her  brother  Jason  led  the  men's  category  with  a  jump  of  2.05m. 

Finally,  in  the  men's  shot  put,  Alex  Chou  placed  third  with  a 
distance  of  13.25m. 

In  the  latest  CI  AU  top  1 0  rankings,  the  women  have  vaulted  into 
the  top  spot,  while  the  men  currently  sit  at  fourth.  The  Blues'  next 
competition  is  two  weekends  from  now  when  they  host  the  U  of  T 
Classic  at  the  Athletic  Centre  Field  House. 

Short  shorts:  The  women's  basketball  Blues  defeated  an 
unbeaten  Queen' s  squad  68-64  last  Saturday  in  Kingston.  Liz  Hart 
had  23  points  to  lead  U  of  T  while  Elanna  Robson  added  17.  The 
Blues,  now  ranked  fifth  in  the  nation,  are  in  third  place  in  the  Ontario 
East  Di  vision.. .Thcmen's  basketballBlues,  meanwhile,  continue 
to  struggle.  A  close  83-80  loss  to  Queen' s  dropped  U  of  T  to  a  fifth- 
place  tie  with  Ottawa...  The  men's  squash  team  finished  its 
season,  placing  fifth  with  45  points,  seven  points  behind  fourth-place 
McGill...Synchroswimming's  Marline  Ruddy  placed  third  in  the 
senior  figures  at  a  ranking  meet  at  McMaster. 


Write  Sports.  J 


The  men's  swimming  Blues  are  ranked  second  in  the 
country  after  defeating  national  powerhouse  McMaster 
last  Wednesday.  The  women,  the  defending  CIAU 
champions,  are  ranked  first.  norman  hui/varsity 


RING    DAYS    AT    UNIVERSITY    OF  TORONTO 


IT'S  YOUR  TURN! 

Celebrate  and  Save  10% 

We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be  10%  off 
during  the  following  special  at  these  U  of  T  Bookstores: 

U  ofT  Bookstore  214  College  St.  (Koffler  Student  Centre) 
February  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th    1 1  am  -  3  pm 


Scarborough  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
January  27th  &  28th      II  am  -  3  pm 

Erindale  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
January  29th  &  30th      1 1  am  -  3  pm 

University  of  Toronto 

Boolcstores  USE 

978-7919 


our  great 


annual 


sole 

10% -40%  off 

Jan.  1 2th  to  24th 

vcirsily  sporls  store 

uoft  atheltic  centre  -  977-8220 
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ARTS  &  CULTURE 


BY  JESSE  CLARKE 


Students  and  government  officials  are 
calling  the  University  of  Toronto's  bluff 
on  its  loose  interpretation  of  rules  govern- 
ing millions  of  student  aid  money. 

Boasting  for  months  about  the  great 
successes  of  its  fundraising  drive  for  stu- 
dent aid,  U  of  T  administrators  are  now 
admitting  some  of  the  $85  million  raised 
may  not  qualify  for  matching  dollars  from 
the  government. 

"The  end  result  is  that  OSOTF  may  not 
consent  to  fund  some  of  the  scholarships," 
said  U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra. 

The  Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust 


Fund,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
conflict,  was  launched  by  the  provincial 
government  in  August  1 996.  The  minis- 
try of  education  promised  to  match  pri- 
vate donations  for  needs-based  financial 
aid. 

"Funds  will  be  used  to  assist  academi- 
cally qualified  individuals  who  for  finan- 
cial reasons  would  not  be  able  to  attend 
university,"  reads  the  guidelines. 

U  of  T  announced  soon  after  that  it 
would  triple-match  the  money  in  the  fund, 
leavingthem  with  $255  million  for  student 
aid. 

Philip  Baldwin,  managerof  the  OSOTF 
fund  at  the  minister  of  education,  says 


he's  made  it  clear  to  university  officials 
that  the  funds  were  to  be  divvied  out  on 
economic  need  alone. 

'That  was  the  subject  of  a  very  intense 
meeting  at  U  of  T,"  said  Baldwin.  "It  had 
been  the  government's  intention  that  fi- 
nancial need  was  to  be  the  primary  selec- 
tor," he  said,  adding  that  U  of  T  is  unique 
is  its  violation  of  the  spi  rit  of  the  guidelines. 

"Unfortunately,  U  of  Tread  it  liberally 
and  has  used  other  criteria,"  said  Baldwin. 

U  of  T  has  tacked-on  academic  merit  to 
awards  intended  to  be  needs-based  bur- 
saries, he  says. 

Of  the  1 02  contracts  released  to  date, 
26  tacked  on  academic  merit  to  the  need 


Andrew  Potter  takes  a  look  at 
arena  antics.  p.l4 


OPINIONS 


WMt  if  a  school 
ftMg  the  fiscal 
crunch  in  the  '80s 
had  traded  an 
original  Monet 
for  a  lal 
Commodori 


Aldan  Johnson  explains  why 
Warhol  is  better  than  IBM. 
p.6 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Men's  volleyball  beats  York 
while  the  women  were  not 
so  lucky.  p.l8 


SUPPLEMENT 


Check  out  the  Woodsworth 
College  summer  course 
calendar,  see  insert 


Cole  Helmer  and  Angela  Beshara  in  a  scene  of  The  Absence  of  Melons,  pla/ing  this  Friday  as  a  pari 
of  the  Hart  House  drama  festival.  See  story  page  1 1 . 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


OSAP  screws  around  students 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


William  Dixon  uses  his  student  loan  to 
support  his  wife  and  two  children  as  well 
as  his  education  at  the  University  of  Win- 
nipeg. But  he  says  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment must  have  no  sense  of  how  tightly  he 
stretches  the  borrowed  cash,  or  they 

wouldn't  casually  inform  him  mid-   

academic  year  that  an  administra- 
tive screw-up  means  20  per  cent  of 
the  loan  is  canceled. 

"I  don't  know  how  cheaply  they 
want  me  to  live,"  he  said  of  the 
surprise  reassessment  which  recently 
shrunk  his  loan  from  $16,500  to 
$13,200. 

"What  they  did  blows  my  budget. 
I  have  to  keep  my  family  fed  and 
work  is  very  hard  to  come  by. 
McDonald's  just  isn't  going  to  cut 
it,"  he  said.  "There  goes  my  educa- 
tion." 

Dixon  has  two  years  left  in  his 
pursuit  of  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
Theatre  and  Drama,  but  now  sees  declar- 
ing personal  bankruptcy  on  the  horizon 
before  reaching  convocation  day. 

He  is  one  of  the  4,214  students  in 
Ontario  studying  at  out-of-province  uni- 
versities notified  by  letter  in  December 
that  the  second  installment  of  their  loans 
would  be  an  average  of  $  1 ,000  less  than 
what  they  were  originally  promised. 

Helmut  Zisser,  director  of  the  student 
support  branch  at  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training,  blames  a  computer 
error  for  incorrectly  calculating  the  origi- 


nal assessments  last  summer — basing  all 
students'  costs  of  living  on  those  of  On- 
tario. This  left  students  in  other 
provinces  with  loans  indexed  to  a  cost  of 
living  that  is  the  second  highest  in  the 
country  after  British  Colombia. 

"If  s  never  normal  for  us  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  if  we  do  make  mistakes,  we 
certainly  try  to  be  up  front  about  it,"  he 


"What  they  did  blows 
my  budget.  I  have  to 
keep  my  family  fed 
and  work  is  very  hard 
to  come  by. 


explained. 

The  Tories  are  belatedly  falling  in  line 
with  new  federal  guidelines  ensuring 
cost-efficiency  be  upheld  in  the  prov- 
inces, legislation  which  just  kicked  in 
this  year. 

The  guidelines  require  cost  of  living  be 
based  on  a  province-by-province  scale. 
Ontario's  skewed  index  means  students 
are  receiving  illogical  amounts,  explains 
Danielle  Gauvin,  spokesperson  at  the  edu- 
cation ministry.  She  says,  for  example, 
that  1 4  students  studying  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  were  receiving  the  same  amount  as 


a  student  in  Toronto. 

She  says  the  Tories'  decision  to  right 
the  bureaucratic  wrong  means  a  slim  $3 
million  savings  in  the  mammoth  OSAP 
system.  "[Righting]  this  error' s  not  going 
to  make  a  major  difference,"  she  said. 
But  this  late-breaking  withdrawal  of  in- 
correctly indexed  funds  points  to  a  lack  of 
intelligent  management  at  the  provincial 

  level,  says  one  student  leader. 

"It  shows,  in  any  case,  they 
weren't  ready  for  these  changes. 
They  obviously  didn' t  have  the  proper 
statistics  on  costs  of  living,"  said 
Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

He  says  the  federation  has  met 
with  the  education  minister  to  de- 
mand loans  initially  promised  out-of- 
province  students  be  honored.  "1  think 
that  when  changes  are  implemented 
you  have  to  ensure  students  won't 
be  affected  mid-course.  This  type  of 
in  mix-up  is  unacceptable,"  said 
Poirier,  adding  the  province  is  con- 
sidering keeping  its  word. 

He  adds  that  with  skyrocketing  tuition 
in  this  province  more  money  should  be 
put  towards  student  aid,  not  less.  Poirier 
points  to  the  60  per  cent  increase  in 
provincial  tuition  costs  since  the  Tories 
took  office. 

Many  students  think  the  Tories  are  j  ust 
cashing  in  at  every  corner — suspicions 
partially  sparked  by  a  leaked  document 
offering  the  deputy  education  minister  a 
job  bonus  for  successfully  cutting  $80 
million  fromOSAPin  1997/98. 

•  please  see  Studen,  page  3 


criterion. 

Anti-poverty  activists  on  campus  are 
infuriated  by  this  latest  revelation. 

'The  poorest  [students]  are  going  to  be 
squeezed  right  out  of  the  system,"  said 
Gillian  Morton,  coordinator  of  the  Wom- 
en's Centre.  Morton  got  her  hands  on  the 
first  batch  of  donor  contracts  from  the 
university  last  week — four  months  after 
she  filled  out  an  access  to  information 
request. 

"U  of  T  is  intent  on  setting  itself  up  as 
the  wealthiest  university,  as  the  university 
for  the  best  and  the  brightest.  They  don't 
care  about  access,"  added  Morton. 

•  please  see  Student,  page  2 

Law  faculty 
grapples 

with 
Eagleson 

scholarship 

BY  JON  BRICKER 

Varsity  Staff 


The  fallout  of  hockey  c/ar 
Eagleson's  fall  from  grace  and  mio  the 
pen  has  finally  hit  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  R.  Alan  Eagleson  Scholarship, 
setupin  1 977  forfacultyot  taw  students 
pursuing  acareerinjustice,  is  now  m  the  s 
lineoftire.  This  comes  afterthe  one-time 
hockey  honcho'sJan.  23  disbarment  from  i 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada.  a 

ThiscameontheheelsotEaglcs<in  s 
admission  in  US  and  Canadian  courts 
earlier  this  month  that  he  was  guilty  of 
defraudingtheCanadaCup  hockey  tour-  ,* 
nament  and  the  National  Hockey  s 
League's  Players'  Association  ol  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Former  Maple  Leaf  player  Brad  Park 
says  he's  interested  to  sec  how  U  ol  T 
tries  to  get  out  of  this  corner. 

"Now  we'll  find  out  who  has  ethics," 
said  Park .  "Does  U  ni  versi  t  y  of  Toronto 
have  any  other  law  scholarships  named 
for  convicted  felons  or  disbarred  law- 
yers?" 

Similar  grumblingsseeped  through  U 
of  T's  faculty  of  law. 

"He's  exactly  what  you  don't  want  a 
lawyerto  become,"  said  Aaron  Del  Rizzo,  r 
the  president  of  the  la  w  faculty '  s  student 
council.  "Eagleson's  been  disgraced  in  . 
front  of  the  wholecountry.  That's  not  the .. 
image  you  want  in  the  profession."  E 

"We  don't  want  to  be  championing 
someone  like  Alan  Eagleson,"  echoed 
third  year  law  student  Jon  Feldman. 

University  administrators  are  aware 
of  these  concerns,  says  Ron  Daniels, 
the  dean  of  U  of  T's  law  school.  He 
said  he  is  i  nil  i  ati  ng  a  process  of  consul- 1 
tation  involving  faculty,  financial  aid 
officers,  donors  and  recipients  as  to 
how  to  handle  it. 

"There  is  a  broad  range  of  remedies 
available,"  said  Daniels.  "One  is  the , 
renamingof  the  scholarship." 

The  interest  on  a $35,000 endowment 
madein  1977by  friendsofAlanliagleson 
has  been  offered  to  16  first  year  law 
students  since  1989,  The  annual  average 
pay  out  has  been  a  non-renewable  $2,400, 
split  between  two  recipients. 

Butthe  university  istaking  it  all  in  snide.  5 

"I  don't  see  a  public  relations  prob- 
lem. These  things  happen.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  that  this  had  never  before," 
said  SueBloch-Nevitte,  director  of  the 
public  affairs. 

•  please  see  Eagleson,  page  3 
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HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS  -  Nominations  close  Fri.  Jon.  30  at  7pm.  Voting  days  are  Tue. 
Feb.  10  and  Wed.  Feb.  1 1  from  10am  to  7pm.  Sects  ore  available  on  8  Committees:  Art, 
Debates,  Farm,  Finance,  House,  Library,  Music  and  Recreational  Attiletics.  NEW  STUDENT 
MEMBERS  NEEDED  -  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED.  Be  involved  in  student  life  at  Hart  House. 
You  can  make  a  difference.  Call  978-5363  for  nomination  forms  and  information. 


ART*** 


Call  978-8398 


£ 


The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  'Gifts  and  ttie  Great  Wrong  Gift,'  selections  from  the  Hart 
House  Permanent  Collection,  to  Feb.  1 . 
The  Arbor  Room  -  Anna-Maria  Catena. 

MUSK***  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Clarinet  Recital,  Thur.  Jan.  29  at  1 2  noon  in  ttie  Music  Room. 

From  the  Hart  -  Open  Stage  tiosted  by  Philomene  Hoffman,  Ttiur.  Jon.  29  at  8;30pm  in  ttie 

Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  ttie  Arbor  Room.  Jan.  30,  Jozzstory.  Licensed.  No 
cover. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES«^4  can  978  2452 

Art  Committee's  Annual  Art  Competition  -  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members.  Rules  and 
entry  forms  are  available  at  ttie  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is  Marcti  5  and  6. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played  Ttiursdays 
at  6:30pm  in  ttie  Map  Room. 

76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  date  for  entries  is 
Marcti  6  at  1 2  noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open  to  all  members 
of  Hart  House. 

Debates  Committee  presents  a  formal  debate  in  cooperation  with  the  Churchill  Society:  BIRT 
"The  Monarchy  is  Indispensable  to  Canadian  Parliamentary  Democracy'  Featuring  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  U  of  T  Chancellor,  Hal  Jackman,  Wed.  Feb.  4  at  7:30pm  in  ttie  Debates  Room. 
Call  978-0537  for  info. 

Hart  House  Drama  Society  performs  The  Absence  of  Melons  for  the  U  of  T  Drama  Festival. 
Written  by  Amy  Butcher,  directed  by  Curly  Cote.  Fri.  Jan.  30  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Tickets  available  at  the  Theatre  Box  Office.  Call  599-4757  for  info. 

Third  Annual  One-Act  Play  Writing  Competition  -  The  Drama  Society  is  still  accepting  manu- 
scripts. Entry  rules  are  available  of  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.'  Deadline  for  submission  is  Fri.  Jan. 
30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 
Hart  House  Farm  ■  Book  a  day  or  weekend  at  the  Farm.  Call  978-2447. 
Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Wednesday  'Wind-Down'  in  ttie  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion 
Service  on  alternate  weeks.  Service  begins  at  5pm.  Call  978-2448  for  info. 

Investmem  -  Trader's  Circle,  Tue.  Jan.  27  at  1  pm  in  the  Chess  Room.  For  info,  check  the  website: 
www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/hhic 

'   Library  Committee  hosts  a  book  launch  for  SIRCH,  "From  Dreams  to  Reality,'  emergency  hous- 
I    ing  for  women  in  crisis.  Mon.  Jan.  26  at  1 2:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  Novelist,  Phyllis 
I   Gotiieb,  reads  from  "Flesh  and  Gold,"  Tue.  Feb.  3  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library,  followed 
by  0  reception  in  the  Music  Room.  FREE  ADMISSION.  ALL  WELCOME.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

Record  Room  -  Open  daily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  Come  to  Record  Room  A'  on  Tuesdays  at 
1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  12:10pm  for  an  8-minute  orientation  session.  Membership  is  free. 


ATHLETKf*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Indoor  Triathlon  -  Our  5th  annual  indoor  triathlon  will  be  held  Sot.  Feb.  7.  Sign  up  individually 
or  join  with  two  friends  and  do  the  event  as  a  relay  team.  Volunteers  are  also  needed  to  help  at 
the  event.  The  pool,  frock  and  upper  gym  will  be  closed  to  members  from  7am  to  2pm  during 
the  Triathlon. 

Free  Osteoporosis  Workshop/Workout  -  Thur.  Jan.  29  from  6-8pm.  J 

Registered  Classes  -  Spaces  still  available  in  Tai  Chi,  Massage  and  Stretch  classes.  ^ 

CPR  and  First  Aid  Course  -  Jan.  30,  31  and  Feb.  1 .  Register  now  at  the  Membership  Services  ■ 

Office.  ; 

Strength/Fimess  Consultation  -  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal  programme.  ; 

Fee  $17.  ; 

Drop-in  Fitness  Classes  -  The  new  schedule  is  available  throughout  Hart  House.  Choose  from  | 

over  35  classes  each  week!  i 

Fitness  Assessment  -  a  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness  goals.  ] 

Available  to  members  tor  $40.  , 

Towel  Service  is  ovoilable  from  January  to  April  for  $30.  | 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  Reception 
Desk.  All  levels  welcome! 

, .  , ,  HART  HOI JSF. 
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UBC  hiked  fees  illegally, 
says  Supreme  Court 


by  Chris  Nuttall-Smith 
VANCOUVER  (CUP)— Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  students 
are  getting  aboutSI  million  backin 
overcharged  tuition  tees  after  the 
BC  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
university  broke  the  province's 
tuition  freeze  rule. 
,  Thedecision.whichcamedown 
last  Thursday,  dates  back  to  1996 
when  the  NDP  government  _ 
froze  tuition  fees  in  British 
Columbia.  But  after  being 
stung  with  hikes  on  two  an- 
cillary fees  at  UBC  despite 
the  freeze,  four  students  re- 
quested a  judicial  review. 

"It  took  aminute  to  sink  in 
for  us  to  see  the  court  agreed 
[that]  the  university  broke  the 
law  and  raised  these  fees 
while  the  [provincial  govern- 
ment] stood  by  in  complic- 
ity," Michael  Thorns,  a  gradu- 
atehistory  student  who  helped 
launch  the  petition  against  UBC, 
said. 

Justice  Ronald  Holmes  of  the 
BC  Supreme  Court  accepted  the 
students'  argument  that  the  in- 
creases violated  the  tuition  freeze. 
The  j udge  ai so  rejected  the  validi  ty 
of  an  exemption  the  BC  govern- 
ment granted  the  university  to  in- 
crease the  two  fees,  an  exemption 
granted  months  after  the  freeze 
was  introduced  in  the  spring  of 
1996. 

The  fees  for  the  Student  Aid 
Fund  and  the  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing Enhancement  Fund  were  origi- 
nally  introduced  in  1992-93  and 
were  set  to  rise  by  approximately 
1 .6  per  cent  of  tuition  each  year 
until  they  reached  a  total  nine  per 
cent  on  top  of  tuition. 

Only  the  final  increase,  imple- 
mented this  year,  came  after  the 


sr 


tuition  freeze  and  therefore  vio- 
lated the  legislation. 

For  a  student  with  a  $2,400 
tuition  bill,  the  rebate  will  total  $36. 
It  will  be  either  refunded  or  cred- 
ited to  future  tuition  costs — while 
students  will  continue  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  two  fees. 

University  officials  say  they 
accept  the  court  decision  but  are 


"It  took  a  minute  to  sink  In 
for  us  to  seethe  court 
agreed  [that}  the  university 
broke  the  law  and  raised 
these  fees  while  the  [pro- 
vincial government]  stood 
by  in  complicity." 


concerned  about  the  impact  it  will 
have  on  student  aid.  However, 
Carol  Gibson,  director  of  awards 
and  financial  aid  at  UBC,  says  the 
projected  $500,000  lost  to  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Fund  will  probably  be 
absorbed  i  nto  her  department '  s  $3 
million  bursary  fund  without  too 
much  pain. 

But  the  fund  may  end  up  getting 
help  from  students  themselves. 
Thoms  and  the  other  petitioners 
are  urging  students  to  donate  their 
fee  rebate  either  to  the  student's 
legal  fund  or  the  Student  Aid  Fund. 

While  Maura  Parte,  BC  chair- 
person of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  says  the  judicial 
decision  is  a  huge  moral  victory  for 
all  students  in  the  province. 

"It's  sending  a  clear  message  to 
all  institutions  that  it's  unaccept- 
able," she  said,  referring  to  other 


administrations  hoping  to  slip 
through  fees  hikes  with  new  ancil- 
lary fees. 

.  Parte  added  that  the  federa- 
tion's lobbying  effort  for  the  next 
freeze  in  the  province — to  include 
both  tuition  and  ancillary  fees — 
will  only  be  strengthened  by  this 
ruling.  Over  5,000  BC  students 
have  already  signed  petitions  caii- 

  ing  for  an  across  the  board 

freeze,  exceeding  the  legal 
limit  for  legislative  consid- 
eration. 

Tuition  fees  in  the  prov- 
mce  have  been  frozen  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Butthejudicial  ruling  was 
not  a  complete  victory  for 
UBC  students.  The  large 
tuition  increases  the  univer- 
sity introduced  for  interna- 
tional students  and  those  in 
select  professional  pro- 
grams were  alsochallenged 
by  the  four  students.  They  argued 
that  UBC  didn't  follow  its  own 
policy  on  consulting  students  be- 
fore bringing  in  the  increases. 

The  judge  ruled  otherwise.  He 
accepted  the  uni  versity '  s  position 
that  students  didn't  have  a  legiti- 
mate expectation  to  be  consulted, 
since  few  knew  of  the  consulta- 
tion policy.  Holmes  also  ruled  that 
while  UBCdidn't  followits  policy 
to  the  letter,  university  administra- 
tors consulted  extensively  with  stu- 
dents. 

Ruta  Fl  uxgold,  vice  president  of 
the  UBC  student  union,  says  the 
university  has  lost  credibility  since 
arguing  in  court  that  it  didn't  have 
to  follow  its  own  policies. 

"We  know  now  what  we  have 
to  get  the  university  to  do  to  keep 
its  word,  which  is  sign  a  contract 
basically,"  she  said. 


Student  bursaries  in  Jeopardy 


•Continued  from  front  page 

But  according  toKarol  Swift, 
the  university's  director  of 
awards  and  admissions,  the  uni- 
versity iseagerto  follow  donors' 
wishes  in  the  establishment  of  an 
award.  This  sometimes  include 
restricting  access  to  the  cash  to 
needy  but  high  ranking  students, 
she  says.  "When  a  donor  ap- 
proaches us  we  start  to  talk  to 
them  about  what  they  want  the 
award  to  do." 

Morton  says  this  is  an  inad- 
equate answer. 

"The  university  has  failed  to 
show  leadershiptoeitherthe  do- 
nors or  the  departments,"  she 
said  about  its  soft  stance  with 
donors  and  its  own  sales  pitch. 

In  the  uni  versity '  s  promotional 
material  sent  to  potential  donors, 
attracting  'great'  students  and 
'the  best'  is  repeatedly  empha- 
sized. For  example,  in  one  bro- 
chure under  the  heading  "Our 
future:  great  students,'  it  reads, 
'To  build  on  our  strength,  we 
must  confinue  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  the  best  students.' 

But  Swift  says  tagging  on  aca- 
demic merit  does  not  technically 
violate  the  student  aid  guidelines. 
"There' s  nothing  in  the  [OSOTF] 
guidelines  that  really  speaks  to 
whether  there  can  be  criteria 
other  than  financial  need." 

Baldwin  says  the  government 
has  learned  from  U  of  T's  slick 
manoeuvring.  "The  government 
belter  be  much  clearer  in  its 
specifications  and  it  was  not." 

Baldwin  say s  the  university  is 
mixed  up  in  an  administrative 
nightmare  by  bringing  merit  on 
board. 

"We  must  be  able  to  clearly 
identify  the  students  in  need. 


WHO  SAYS  WHAT  ON 
OSOTF  STUDENT  BURSARIES 


Whiat  the  governnnent  says 
in  its  own  1996  guidelines: 
"Funds  will  be  used  to  assist 
academically  qualified  indi- 
viduals who  for  financial  rea- 
sons would  not  be  able  to 
attend  university." 

What  the  government's 
manager  of  the  program 
Philip  Baldwin  says  in  1 997: 
"The  intention  was  to  be  bur- 
sary.... Financial  need  is  to 
be  the  foremost  criterion, 
apart  from  Ontario  resi- 
dency." 

What  high  profile  donor 
Tony  Comper,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  says 
in  1997:  "The  first  point  is 
merit,  but  then  the  amount 
of  money  will  depend  on 
need."  Comper  was  refer- 
ring to  his  bank's  $3  million 
donation  to  U  of  T's  Na- 
tional Scholarship  program, 
dispensed  to  the  top  eight 
to  10  students  annually. 

What  Baldwin  reiterates  in 
1998:  "It  had  been  the  gov- 
ernment's intention  that  fi- 
nancial need  was  to  be  the 


primary  selector." 

What  U  of  T  provost  Adel 
Sedra  admits  in  1 998:  "With 
some  awards  like  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  the  way  it's 
going  to  be  determined 
people  are  going  to  be 
picked  first  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  than  the  basis  of 
need." 

What  U  of  T  director  of 
awards  and  admissions 
Carol  Swift  says:  "There's 
nothing  in  the  [OSOTF] 
guidelines  that  really 
speaks  to  whether  there 
can  be  criteria  other  than 
financial  need." 

What  government  official 
admits:  "Unfortunately,  U 
of  T  read  it  liberally  and  has 
used  other  criteria,"  said 
Baldwin. 

Gillian  Morton,  coordina- 
tor of  the  Women's  Centre 
says:  "U  of  T  is  intent  on 
setting  itself  up  as  the 
wealthiest  university,  as  the 
university  for  the  best  and 
the  brightest." 


They're  going  to  have  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  separate  the  needy 
students  out." 

Although  Baldwin  says  the 
government  messed  up  with  its 
lack  of  clarity,  he  still  says  U  of 


T  may  be  in  a  tenuous  situation. 

"I  guess  if  a  significant  number 
of  students  at  U  of  T  raise  the 
issue,  I  guess  everything  is  open 
todiscussion." 

u  /7/)  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Bank  prez  poses 
problem,  say  students 


BY  JULIE  GIBSON 

Student  debt  buzz  is  in  the  air  and 
the  banker  at  the  top  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  bureaucracy  is 
inthehmelight. 

With  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students'  National  Day  of  Ac- 
tion and  its  accompanying  theme 
'Stop  Student  Debt'  just  two  days 
away,  some  U  of  T  students  have 
dropped  a  bomb  on  top  adminis- 
trators. 

They  want  Bank  of  Montreal 
president  Tony  Comper,  who  dou- 
bles as  chair  of  the  university's 
Governing  Council ,  dropped  from 
the  U  of  T  ticket. 

According  to  the  university  hi- 
erarchy, both  Comper  and  fellow 
banker  Hal  Jackman,  the  chan- 
cellorof  the  university  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
are  above  president  Robert 
Prichardon  the  executive  ladder. 

"[Comper' s]  bonuses  are  based 
on  the  bank's  performance.  So 
tuition  fees  go  up,  students  go  into 
debt,  the  bank  makes  more  money 
and  so  does  Comper,"  said  gradu- 
ate student  Elan  Ohayon,  also  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Stu- 
dent Services. 

Last  year,  Comper  brought 
home  a  salary  of  $650,000.  The 
$845,000  in  bonus  money  capped 
hisearnings  at  nearly  $1.5  million. 

"I  think  Comper  should  resign 
for  conflict  of  interest,"  said 
Ohayon.  "I  don't  doubt  his  inten- 
tions. That's  not  the  point.  But  the 
fact  remains  there's  an  obvious 
conflict  whereby  his  own  profits 
are  affected." 

Student  governor  Jacob  Click 
has  never  expressed  discomfort 


Students  are  asking  questions  about  corporate  pres- 
ence on  campus  as  they  gear  up  for  Wednesday's  Day 
of  Action. 


with  Comper  as  chair,  but  does 
agree  that  Comper' s  day  job  by 
definition  places  him  in  a  conflict 
of  interest  situation. 

"The  problem  is  that  financial 
institutions  have  a  vested  interest 
in  increasing  their  client  base,"  he 
said.  "The  more  people  need 
loans,  the  more  money  they  need, 
the  more  the  banks  benefit." 

Students  say  Comper' s  promi- 
nent position  as  chairto  U  of  T's 
GovemingCouncil,  which  sets  tui- 
tion rates  following  government 
guidelines,  is  inappropriate  in  this 
context.  Last  year,  U  of  T  in- 
creased tuition  by  an  average  of 
ten  per  cent,  as  it  did  the  year 
prior. 

It  is  simply  unethical  to  take  on 
a  chair  whom  personally  profits 
when  tuition  rates  go  up,  they  say. 
The  issue  is  not  about  Comper' s 
intentions,  but  his  title  and  role  as 


applied  to  conflict  of  interest 
guidelines. 

But  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  says  these  concerns  re- 
flect a  disregard  of  Comper' s  per- 
sonal integrity  which  would  sub- 
vert his  participation  in  aconflict 
of  interest  scenario. 

"[Comper]  is  exemplary  in  his 
conduct  and  his  integrity  is  of  the 
absolutely  highest  levels.  Mr. 
Comperwould  not  get  within  100 
miles  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Gov- 
erningCouncil  chair." 

Jack  Dimond,  the  secretary  of 
the  university's  highest  govern- 
ing body,  says  he  is  equally  puz- 
zled by  the  inconsiderate  allega- 
tions— also  applying  them  to  the 
individual  rather  than  the  text- 
book. 

"I  think  Mr.  Comper  has  given 
extraordinary  volunteer  service 


Students  short  of  cash 


•Continued  from  front  page 

Zisser  says  that  this  year' s  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  students 
receiving  loans  in  1 997/98  are  not 
complete,  but  they  are  expected  to 
be  in  line  with  the  2 1 8,000  loans 
handed  out  last  year. 

The  average  student  loan  cashes 
in  around  $7,861  in  a  combination 
of  Ontario  student  loans  and 
Canada  Savings  Loans. 

But  for  students  like  Jocelyn 


Kervin,  one  of  the  60  students 
from  Ontario  at  Mount  Allison 
University  in  Sackville,  New  Bruns- 
wick, provincial  loans  do  not  seem 
adequate  or  dependable  these  days. 

"It's  crazy.  Besides  the  fact 
that  they  took  the  money  away, 
they're  loans.  You  should  be  able 
to  borrow  what  you  need,"  she 
said  of  her  OSAP  loan  that  was 
reduced  to  just  over$  1 ,000  for  the 
final  stretch  of  her  program. 


"One  more  term  to  my  degree, 
and  they  throw  this  at  me,"  she 
said.  "You  don't  reassess  people 
halfway  through  the  year.  Espe- 
cially iaour  circumstances  as  stu- 
dents." 

Kervin  says  she  was  shocked 
and  disappointed  that  the  ministry 
got  in  touch  with  the  students  in 
December,  despite  having  let  fi- 
nancial aid  offices  know  of  the 
reassessments  earlier  in  the  term. 


to  the  university  and  got  nothing  in 
return,"  said  Dimond.  "I  know  no 
way  in  which  Mr.  Comper' s  posi- 
tion at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
his  position  on  GovemingCouncil 
isaconflictofinterest.  I  wouldbe 
interested  to  know  what  grounds 
the  people  involved  have  for  that 
suggestion." 

Prichard  adds  that  banks  may 
give  loans  to  students  facing  a 
rising  debt  load,  but  they  are  only 
players  in  a  game  shaped  by  the 
government.  "Banks  are  not  the 
principal  policy  makers  in  this  area. 
They  are  financial  intermediaries 
that  loan  money  in  the  context 
created  by  the  government  and 
follow  rules  set  by  the  govern- 
ment," he  said. 

A  spokesperson  from  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  cited  an  example  of 
how  the  bank  develops  business 
strategies  in  reaction  to  the  grow- 
ing market  of  cash-strapped  stu- 
dents created  by  government 
funding  cutbacks  and  rising  tui- 
tion. 

Rick  Kuwayti  says  the  bank 
set  up  its  own  student  lending 
system  dubbed  Brain  Money  in 
1995,afteroptingout  of  the  gov- 
ernment student  loans  business. 

Pitched  as  a  flexible  and  effec- 
tive way  to  finance  an  increas- 
ingly expensive  post-secondary 
education,  the  bank  was  targeting 
the  70  per  cent  of  student  who 
don'tquality  forgovemment  loans, 
he  says. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  the  funda- 
mental driving  point  was  we  saw 
a  huge  part  of  the  marketplace 
that  wasn't  being  serviced,"  said 
Kuwayti.  "And  with  tuition  costs 
having  gone  up  in  the  last  few 
years,  there  is  a  need  for  students 
to  access  money  to  pay  for  their 
education." 

But  the  Bank  of  Montreal  won't 
release  the  profit  margin  on  its 
popular  student  lending  program, 
added  Kuwayti. 

"I  can't  for  competifive  rea- 
sons tell  you.  A  lot  of  other  banks 
would  like  to  know  that  informa- 
tion," he  said. 
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As  part  of  U  of  T's  latest 
fundraising  drive,  everything  from 
seats  in  classrooms  toentire  facul- 
ties are  up  for  renaming  if  the  price 
is  right. 

One  of  this  year's  Eagleson 
scholars,  who  received  the  award 
when  Eagleson  was  still  under  in- 
vestigation, says  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  even  before  the  convic- 
tion. 

"I  wasinadilemma.  Ididn'twant 
to  accept  it,"  said  recipient  Jake 
Gilbert,  who  approached  an  associ- 
ate dean  in  the  faculty  to  express  his 
concern  atthetime.  "Butif  Idenied 
it,  1  would  have  been  presuming 
someone  guiltywhich  goes  against  a 
lawyer'svalues." 

Eagleson  is  now  serving  an  1 8 
month  prison  sentence  in  a  To- 
ronto jail  after  cutting  a  deal  with 
the  crown  for  pocketing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  intended 


for  professional  players'  pension 
funds. 

"It' s  important  to  have  scholar- 
ships, but  I '  m  not  proud  of  having 
an  Alan  Eagleson  scholarship," 
Gilbert  said,  adding  that  he  thinks 
the  award  should  be  either  re- 
moved or  renamed. 

Third  year  law  student  Nikil 
Chande  disagrees.  "Times  are 
tight.  We  can  take  all  the  money 
we  can  get." 

York  University  is  in  a  similar 
conundrum  with  its  own  Alan 
Eagleson  Sports  Injury  Clinic. The 
clinic  was  renamed  in  1988  when 
Eagleson  donated  $90,000  from 
his  own  bank  account  to  bail  out 
his  client,  hockey  legend  Bobby 
Orr.  Orr  had  failed  to  maintain  his 
financial  commitments. 

"I'm  not  proud  to  have  his  name 
on  the  clinic.  I  would  like  it  to  be 
changed,"  said  Kelly  Parr,  the  clin- 
ic's  head  therapist. 
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Do  you  know  a  student 
who  has  made  an 

outstanding 
contribution  to  the 
University  community? 

If  so,  you  may  nominate  him  or  her  for  a 

Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership 
Award. 

Established  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association,  these  Awards  will  be  presented  to 
students  at  a  special  ceremony  hosted  by  President 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  in  April  1998. 

The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  with  high 
academic  standing  who  have  made  substantial 
extra-curricular  contributions  to  their  college, 
faculty  or  school,  or  to  the  University  as  a  whole. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Main  Reception. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
(416)  978-4258  or  (4l6)  978-6536 
or  e-mail  Iouise.china@utoronto.ca. 
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Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  9,  1998. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Our  university  is  unfortunately  beginning  to  be  the  best  example  of 

how  we  exalt  ugliness  not  only  in  our  values  but  also  in  our  surroundings."  Trinity 
college  student  Maurice  Francis  makes  the  best  argument  to  date  against  Robarts  library. 

One  step  closer 

Second-best  is  not  an  option  tor  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Amidst  government  cutbacks  and  in- 
creasing competition  in  aglobal  environment,  it  is 
determined  to  come  out  on  top.  This  university's 
will  to  power  is  not  exactly  a  newsflash  for  most 
students.  Its  excellence  and  strong  reputation  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  many  and  certainly  makes  a  U  of 
T  degree  more  marketable. 

But  some  of  the  tactics  it  adopts  to  achieve  this 
end  are  surprising.  As  U  of  T  moves  into  the  21" 
century,  the  choices  it  makes  today  to  further  its 
drive  forexcellence  will  resonate  vividly.  They  are 
shaping  the  character  of  this  institution  for  future 
generations. 

And  it  is  time  to  re-examine  the  cost  of  'excel- 
lence' when  needy  students  are  set  aside  in  order 
to  achieve  it. 

Recently,  U  of  T  faced  irritation  from  the  provin- 
cial government  when  the  Tories  realized  univer- 
sity administrators  tagged  on  academic  merit  as  a 
pre-requisite  for  receiving  some  of  the  $255  million 
the  province  helped  it  raise  for  student  aid. 

The  Tories  matched  $85  million  in  donations  to 
the  university — but  on  the  condition  the  cash  go  to 
needs-based  bursaries.  This  deal  was  dubbed  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  and  an- 
nounced by  the  Tories  in  August  1996.  U  of  T 
threw  in  another  match — tripling  donor's  gifts. 

But  the  university  subtly  and  selectively  also 
threw  in  another  U  of  T-unique  tidbit.  It  decided 
some  of  the  funds  could  only  be  accessed  by 
students  with  high-rankingGPA' s — restricting  the 
cash  from  many  students  who  are  academically 


to  'excellence' 

qualified  to  attend  U  of  T  but  may  not  have  the 
grades  for  the  scholarships. 

This  goes  against  the  Tories'  intentions  and  they 
are  irritated  (but  not  enough  to  take  seriousaction 
against  U  of  T).  Things  do  seem  wildly  askew 
when  the  provincial  government  is  reprimanding 
anybody  for  insensitivity  towards  lower-income 
students. 

The  university  hasjustified  the  move  by  pointing 
to  the  wording  in  the  government's  guidelines — 
which  they  say  does  not  exclude  academic  merit 
from  the  equation.  Administrators  argue  the  guide- 
lines simply  say  the  funds  should  be  divvied  out 
based  on  need.  (Funny  how  seriously  they  take 
contractual  fine  print  when  it  is  in  their  best 
interest.) 

So  they  have  maneuvered  their  way  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Tory  deal — which  was  to  help  out 
needy  students,  not  create  elitist  scholarships 
Certainly ,  scholarships  are  part  of  university  cul- 
ture and  serve  their  purpose.  But  restricting  this 
particular  set  of  funds  is  unethical  when  the  gov- 
ernment spearhead  the  initiative  to  improve  ac 
cess  and  the  university  is  the  player  limiting  it. 

In  order  to  ensure  'great  minds  for  a  great 
future'  and  keep  their  donors  happy,  the  university 
administration  has  betrayed  its  students.  Times 
are  scary  when  the  less  than  compassionate  To- 
ries begin  pointing  out  the  over- zealous  excesses 
of  this  university's  will  to  power. 

'Excellence'  will  come  at  quite  a  cost  if  low- 
income  students  and  campus  morale  are  lost  in  the 
equation. 


Digging  up  the  dirt 


It's  great  to  see  some  strong  investigative  reporting 
make  its  way  into  mainstream  papers  like  the 
Toronto  Star,  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  To- 
ronto Sun.  Too  bad  it  takes  an  idiotic  sex  scandal 
involving  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
catalyze  journalistic  muck-raking  tendencies. 

For  example,  take  a  look  at  the  massive  feature 
"The  two  faces  of  woman  at  the  centre  of  scandal" 
run  off  of  the  front  page  of  Sunday's  Star.  The 
article,  courtesy  of  the  Washington  Post,  traces 
the  lifeof  2 1  -yearold  intern  and  alleged  Bill  Clinton 
sex-mate  Monica  Lewinsky.  Considering  the  bi- 
zarre degree  of  detail  in  the  article,  the  reporter 
obviously  went  to  considerable  lengths  to  unmask 
her  history. 

The  Post  reporter  tracked  down  a  series  of 
acquaintances  from  her  past.  From  college  friend, 
to  fellow  i  nterns  to  former  high  school  teachers,  he 
found  them  all.  Readers  are  graced  with  psycho- 
logical profiles  of  her  parents  (from  LA  divorce 
court  records)  and  an  in-depth  account  via  anony- 
mous government  sources  of  her  powerful  fami- 
ly's connections  (they  know  insurance  magnate 
Walter  Kaye).  We  are  told  how  much  family 
vacations  cost  growing  up  (more  than  $20,000), 
what  cars  her  parents  drive  (1987  Mercedes  560 
SEL  and  a  Cadillac  Avante)  and  how  much  her 


father  paid  for  Monica's  psychiatric  care  in  high 
school($760amonth). 

We  are  even  provided  with  an  on-site  detailed 
description  of  the  house  in  which  Monica  lived 
during  her  college  years.  "Lewinsky  lived  off- 
campus  in  a  house  she  shared  with  four  other 
students  on  Hassalo  St.  in  norteast  Portland  for 
neariy  two  years.  The  two-storey,  four  bedroom 
bungalow  built  in  1 9 1 5,  has  hardwood  floors  and  a 
distinctive  fireplace." 

What  an  amazing  amount  of  detail  and  a 
colossal  waste  ofjoumalistic  energy.  Surely  there 
are  more  important  things  to  dig  up  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Post  has  certainly  come  a  long  way 
since  Watergate. 

As  for  Canadian  papers  who  choose  to  run 
stories  like  this  or  dedicate  entire  pages  to  looking 
at  the  affair  from  2 1  different  angles— why?  What 
a  bizarre  worid  that  topics  cry  ing  for  in  vestigati  ve 
finesse  (bank  mergers  before  the  fact,  tobacco 
debacles,  the  MAI)  receive  little  notice  but  a  stupid 
sex  scandal  merits  pages  of  wasted  ink  and  en- 
ergy. 

Okay,  Clinton's  fiasco's  merits  a  blurb  for  his 
alleged  obstruction  of  justice.  Fair  enough.  But  a 
full-out  piece  including  book  reviews  of  Monica' s 
mother's  most  recent  book?  Please. 
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This  1989  cartoon  is  a  flash  from  the  past  courtesy  of  the  Varsity  archives. 
Some  things  never  change. 


.letters  to  the  editor 


More  to  SAC 
than  snacks 

I  have  been  a  part-time  student  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  for  the  past 
six  years,  I  have  been  an  active 
memberof  SACWAC  (Students' 
Administrative  Council  Wheel- 
chair Access  Committee).  I  am 
disappointed  at  the  attitude  of 
some  of  your  staff  toward  SAC 
and  some  of  their  comments. 

We  at  SACWAC  are  commit- 
ted to  making  the  U  of  T  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  persons 
with  disabilities,  and  as  such,  have 
spent  in  excess  of  two  million 
dollars  (student  money,  not  ad- 
ministration money)  in  an  effort 
to  make  this  campus  the  most 
accessible  it  can  be. 

The  latest  completed  project 
will  be  available  for  all  to  see  on 
Monday,  January  26,  at  the 
Gerstein  (formeriy  Sig  Sam)  li- 
brary when  we  will  officially  open 
the  newest  accessible  entrance. 
Besides  the  entry  being  barrier- 
free,  there  are  also  accessible 
washrooms  available.  On  Thurs- 
day January  29,  Cumberland 
Hou.se  (33  St.  George)  will  have 
the  official  opening  of  their  ac- 
cessible ramp.  This  facility  also 
has  an  accessible  washroom. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  lat- 
est projects  that  SACWAC 
proudly  boasts  of  having  com- 
pleted. Others  include  Robarts 
Library,  Lash  Miller,  Law,  Mu- 
sic, New  College,  Erindale, 
Scarborough,  St.  Mikes,  Victoria, 
Trinity  and  Sid  Smith,  just  to  name 
a  few,  along  with  curb  cuts  to  be 
located  around  the  quad  this  spri  ng. 
The  dedication  of  SAC  members, 
notably  Ted  Salgado  and  Maria 
Gallo  in  ensuring  that  SACWAC 
remains  true  to  its  commitment  to 
accessibility  deserves  mention. 
These  two  have  worked  unwa- 
veringly to  ensure  that  as  many 
requests  for  assistance  in  acces- 
sibility projects  be  processed  as 
quickly  and  prudently  as  possible. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
SACWAC,  and  will  continue  to 
serve  the  university  committee  as 
long  as  I  can.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  and  have  used 
a  motorized  scooter  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Perhaps  your  staff 
should  come  down  to  SAC  and 
see  things  from  my  perspective, 
instead  of  criticizing.  The  Varsity 
has  rarely  sent  a  staff  person  to 
an  opening,  even  though  they  are 
always  invited.  Maybe  seeing  how 
SACWAC  works  in  person  might 


change  your  mind! 

JUDITH-ANN  MANNING 

Pork  makers 
acting  piggish 

While  it  is  admirable  for  Margaret 
and  Wallace  McCain  to  endow  a 
chair  at  the  university  to  examine 
child  poverty,  abuse  and  neglect, 
I  believe  this  fine  gesture  would 
be  more  praiseworthy  if  it  were 
accompanied  by  a  commitment  to 
pay  theiremployeesalivingwage 
so  they  can  provide  the  necessi- 
fies  of  life  for  their  families. 

For  the  past  several  decades 
the  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers'  Union  (UFCW)  and  its 
predecessor  trade  unions,  have 
negotiated  good  contracts  with  a 
variety  of  owners  in  the  meat, 
poultry,  and  pork  processing  in- 
dustries. These  contracts  have 
provided  workers  with  a  fair  wage 
and  benefit  package  in  return  for 
thedifficult  work  they  do  in  these 
plants.  In  the  last  two  years,  from 
the  time  Wallace  McCain  assumed 
control  of  Maple  Leaf  Foods,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  con- 
centration of  ownership  in  this 
industry  and  escalating  pressure 
on  workers  to  accept  lower  wages 
fewer  benefits,  and  a  more  sub- 
servient role  in  plant  operations. 

As  the  chief  UFCE  negotiator, 
representing  more  than  6,000  of 
1 2,000  Maple  Leaf  employees,  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  2,300 
striking  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  suffering  because  of  Maple 
Leafs  refusal  to  negotiate  fair 
wages,  benefits,  and  working  con- 
ditions in  these  plants. 

In  North  Battleford,  Saskatch- 
ewan on  August  3 1 ,  Maple  Leaf 
locked  out  200  bacon-processing 
workers  who  earn  just  $9.88  an 
hour.  They  were  locked  out  for 
seeking  improvements  to  their 
wage  and  benefit  package  and 
fair  treatment  in  the  workplace. 

In  Hamilton,  Ontario,  another 
300  bacon  and  wiener  processing 
workers  have  been  locked  out 
since October4.  Although  Maple 
Leaf  offered  them  a  small  hourly 
increase,  the  company  has  also 
demanded  workers  now  pay  an 
increased  share  of  the  cost  of 
theirbenefit  programmes  and  has 
continued  to  refuse  workers  a 
pension  plan.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  41  per  cent  of  Maple  Leaf 
stock  is  owned  by  the  Ontario 
Teachers  Pension  Plan. 

In  Buriington,  Ontario,  850  pork 
processing  workers  were  forced 
to  strike  after  Maple  Leaf  at- 
tempted to  collapse  their  existing 


pension  plan,  gul  ihcircolleclive 
agreement,  and  slash  their  wages 
and  benefit  package  by  $6-$9  an 
hour. 

And  finally,  in  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, another  750  pork  process- 
ing workers  exercised  their  legal 
right  to  strike  when  Maple  Leaf 
refused  to  bargain  on  issues  that 
were  important  to  these  workers, 
such  as  pensions  and  future  job 
security.  Maple  Leaf's  response 
to  these  strike  was  to  close  the 
plant  and  to  cut-off  drug  benefits 
to  the  laid-off  workers. 

When  it  comes  to  negotiating 
with  its  workers,  MapleLeaf  has 
shown  itself  to  be  heartless.  It 
blames  "global  competitiveness" 
for  its  assault  on  its  own  workers. 
In  fact,  it  sold  $3  billion  of  product 
in  1996,  made  more  than  $42  mil- 
lion in  profits,  and  can  well  afford 
to  listen  to  its  workers  and  pay 
them  a  air  wage.  Other  compa- 
nies in  their  industry  do  this  and 
they  continue  to  make  good  prof- 
its as  well.  If  we  buy  into  Maple 
Leaf  s  arguments  that  the  cost  of 
restructuring  must  be  borne  by 
the  workers  (to  compete  with  US 
wages),  next  year  they '  II  want  to 
compete  with  Mexican  wages. 
We'  II  see  skilled  Canadian  work- 
ers, who  now  have  a  middle  class 
standard  of  li  ving,  reduced  to  sub- 
sistence  level  wages  and  then  to 
less  than  subsistence-level.  What 
good  arejobs  if  they  don't  pay  a 
living  wage? 

If  you  care  about  what's  fair 
and  if  you  want  to  maintain  good- 
payingjobs  for  yourchildren,  help 
us  send  a  message  to  Maple  Leaf 
Foods  by  boycotting  their  prod- 
ucts.. They're  easy  to  spot-deli 
meats,  hams,  pork  and  poultry 
products  with  the  Maple  Leaf 
symbol  and  other  Maple  Leaf 
products  and  brand  names. 

•  continued  on  next  page 
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Great  minds  assaulted  by  ugly  buildings 


BY  MAURICE  FRANOIS 

As  a  foreign  student  who  has 
lived  on  campuses  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  St.  George  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  of 
special  interest  to  me.  I  have  made 
extensive  architectural  sketches 
in  Europe  and  Toronto,  I  have 
spent  much  time  reflecting  upon 
the  positive  influences  of  fine 
design  upon  the  human  spirit. 

As  a  student  of  Theology 
(MDiv),  I  am  concerned  about 
the  spiritual  dimension  of  human 
life.  This  involves  not  only  in- 
ward things,  but  outward  things 
like  the  environment.  Architec- 
ture should  provide  the  appropri- 
ate environment  and  space  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the 
spirit,  soul,  and  body.  Pleasant 


visual  stimulation  is  important  in 
creating  a  landscape  in  which 
the  soul  can  develop. 

During  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, I  went  to  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture to  visit  the  gallery 
where  there  are  several  models 
of  the  proposed  new  residence 
building  for  U  of  T  students  which 
is  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of 
Spadina  and  Harbord  Streets. 

After  reflecting  upon  the  im- 
pact of  this  project,  I  cannot  avoid 
feeling  sad  about  how  the  visual 
and  aesthetic  image  of  the  St. 
George  Campus  has  gradually 
fallen  becauseof  highly  disrup- 
tive, fortress-likebuildings. 

The  Athletic  &  Recreation 
Centre,  the  Robart's  Library,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the 


"monument"  that  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  campus  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bloor  and  St.  George 
Streets  are  sufficient  to  provoke 
a  big  break  in  the  architectural 
harmony  on  campus  and  with  the 
surrounding  neighbourhoods. 
Why  continue?  Our  university  is 
unfortunately  beginning  to  be  the 
best  example  of  how  we  exalt 
ugliness  not  only  in  our  values 
but  also  in  our  surroundings. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  reflect 
on  the  human  effect  of  these 
decisions.  There  are  some  things 
to  be  gained  by  striving  for  har- 
mony in  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 
We  need  to  remember  this  uni- 
versity is  a  big  place  for  all  disci- 
plines, and  not  only  quantifiable, 
money-making  ones.  Where  is 
art?  Where  are  emotions,  feel- 


ings, and  mystical  expressions 
evoked?  Instead  of  allowing  the 
campus  to  become  a  big  fortress 
protecting  an  academic  "forbid- 
den city"  where  investors  or  big 
transnational  companies  promote 
their  image,  or  market  and  im- 
mortalize their  names,  why  not 
pay  attention  to  ordinary  people 
who  have  to  live  with  all  this 
inflated  nonsense? 

The  new  residence  building 
will  provide  space  for  500  stu- 
dents, but  the  price  will  be 
cramped,  inhuman  crowding, 
kind  of  like  vertical  human  stor- 
age i  n  bi  rd  cages  or  stacked  laby- 
rinths.  We  need  to  fight  against 
this  erosion  of  personal  space; 
we  need  space  in  which  to  be 
comfortable  and  in  which  to 
grow.  We  need,  as  students,  to 
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These  include  meat  products  such 
as  Burns,  Overlander,  Swift,  Pre- 
mium, Prime  Poultry,  Campfire, 
Shopsy's,  Coorsh,  Clover, 
Bittners,  Devon,  Parma, 
Hygrade,  Mary  Miles,  and  York. 
Bakery  goods  include  Canada 
Bread,  Dempsters,  Karnes, 
Tendertlake  lard,  Tenderflake 
pastry,  and  Venice  Bakery. 
Other  boycotted  products  and 
establishments  are  Kam,  Klik, 
Maple  Leaf  Canned  Chicken  and 
Ham,  Maple  Leaf  Frozen  Pizza, 
and  Hash  Browns,  Country  Style 
Doughnuts,  Olivieri  Pasta  & 
Sauces,  Shur-Gain  Pet  Food  & 
Livestock  Feeds. 

Please  don't  buy  these  prod- 
ucts. 

G.T.  (KIP)  CONNOLLY 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Canadian  Director  of  the 
United  Food  and  Commer- 
cial Workers'  Union. 

Schmidt  the 
next  McQuaig? 

1  have  been  following  with  great 
interest  the  ongoing  series  of  cor- 
porate influence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  by  Sarah  Schmidt. 


Could  we  have  the  makings  of 
another  Linda  McQuaig?  God 
knows  Canada  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  get  on  this  issue! 
DENNIS  RAPHAEL,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and 
Acting  Director, 
Masters  of  Health  Science 
Program 

Canada 
costlier? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
Canada-US  comparison  couldn't 
come  at  a  worse  time  for  the 
exchange  rate,  the  connection 
between  the  larger  Canadian 
budget  and  the  need  for  grants  is 
tenuous  at  best.  The  big  differ- 
ence comes  in  the  cost  of  books 
and  supplies.  Let  us  accept  the 
$2000  annual  figure  (even  though 
1  know  no  one  at  U  of  T  who  has 
paid  more  than  $  1 200  for  books 
and  supplies)  and  ask  why  text- 
books cost  so  much.  Many  pro- 
fessors assign  Canadian  text- 
books which,  because  they  are 
printed  in  small  quantities,  must 
charge  a  high  price  to  cover  fixed 
costs.  Since  subsidizing  the  Ca- 
nadian publishing  industry  is  im- 
possible becauseof  NAFTA,  pro- 


fessors should  assign  whichever 
book  covers  the  topic  best  for 
the  least  cost,  regardless  of  coun- 
try of  origin.  Or  maybe  they 
should  do  nothing,  since  one  year 
of  university  costs  only  1.7  per 
cent  more  in  Canada.  If  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar  rises  to  $0.75  US, 
will  the  Varsity  run  a  story 
about  how  Canadian  costs  are 
now  less? 

RAPHAEL  SOLOMON, 
Economics  9T8 

Hrab  sounds 
like  200  year 
old  Scot 

Mr.  Hrab's  point  is  well-taken 
and  was  described  in  exquisitely 
succinct  form  over  200  years 
ago  by  a  Scottish  professor  of 
history,  Alexander  FraserTytler, 
in  his  description  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  democracies: 

The  Cycle  of  Democracies 
A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a 
permanent  form  of  government. 
It  can  only  exist  until  the  voters 
discover  that  they  can  vote  them- 
selves  largesse  from  the  public 
treasury.  From  that  moment  on. 


the  majority  always  votes  for  the 
candidates  promising  them  the 
most  benefits  from  the  public 
treasury,  with  the  result  that  a 
democracy  always  collapses 
over  loose  fiscal  policy,  always 
followed  by  a  dictatorship. 

The  average  age  of  the  world '  s 
greatest  civilizations  has  been 
200  years. 

These  nations  have  progressed 
through  this  sequence: 
From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith; 
From  spiritual  faith  to  great  cour- 
age; 

From  courage  to  liberty; 
From  liberty  to  abundance; 
From  abundance  to  selfishness; 
From  selfishness  to  compla- 
cency; 

From  complacency  to  apathy; 
From  apathy  to  dependency; 
From  dependency  back  again  i  nto 
bondage. 

Frighteningly  similar,  when 
one  contemplates  the  present 
state  of  most  existing  democra- 
cies of  the  western  world 
(Canada  included),  isn't  it? 

W.E.  GOODMAN, 
M.D.,  CM 
Asst.  Prof,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  (ret'd.) 


One  Year  Teacher  Training 
Course  in  Scotland 

Qualify  as  a  teacher  for 
primary  or  secondary  schools  by  completing  the 
internationally  recognised  one  year  Postgraduate 

Certificate  in  Education  (PGCE) 
at  Strathclyde  University's  Faculty  of  Education, 
formerly  Jordanhill  College. 

Apply  now  to  be  interviewed  by  university  selectors  on 
Saturday  7th  and  Sunday  8th 
February  1998 
at  The  Marriott  Hotel  (Eaton  Centre) 
Toronto 

For  further  details  contact:  Teach,  762  Upper  James, 
Suite  291,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  L9C  3A2 
Tel:  905-388  8972 
Fax:  905-388-9682 
email:  teach  @netaccess.on.ca 


be  treated  with  dignity. 

Also,  students  need  aesthetic 
stimulation  to  promote  creativity 
inaholistic  way.  UofT'sslogan 
says:  "Great  Minds  for  a  Great 
Future,"  but  these  minds  are  in- 
tegrated with  theirenvironment; 
it  is  necessary  to  guarantee  good 
spaces  that  will  foster  the  entire 
development  of  these  future 
"great  minds." 

I  write  this  not  only  from  a 
Christian  perspective,  for  my 
feelings  are  shared  by  those  from 
other  religious  backgrounds  on 
carnpus.  Everyone  needs  pleas- 
antly spacious  environments  in 
which  to  develop. 

Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to 
re-create  the  Victorian,  Roman- 


esque, or  Gothic  styles.  My  only 
call  is  for  us  to  consider,  and  then 
to  express,  how  we  can  expand  a 
growing  campus  in  an  eclectic, 
interesting,  and  human  way.  We 
should  have  a  campus  on  which 
communities  can  live  together  in 
human  spaces  and  where  all  peo- 
ple, and  those  from  different  gen- 
erations, can  co-habituate  pleas- 
antly and  with  mutual  respect. 

Aesthetically  attractive  build- 
ings are  not  necessarily  more 
costly,  and  functionalism  is  not 
necessarily  ugly.  We  need  to  find 
a  happier  medium.  We  need  to 
go  back  to  the  drawing-board. 

Maurice  Francis  is  a  fourth 
year  Trinity  College  student. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  RESEARCH 

BANTING  AND  BEST  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

For  Arts  and  Science  students  who  have  at  least 
two  years  towards  a  B.Sc.  degree,  with  a  B-i- 
average.  Preference  will  be  given  to  3rd  year 
students  interested  in  a  research  career  Students 
will  participate  in  theoretical  and  investigative 
aspects  of  basic  research.  Apply  by  letter 
before  February  23,  1998.  Include  resume, 
transcripts  and  names  of  two  professors  for 
references. 

Send  application  to:  Professor  C.-H.  Siu,  C.H. 

Best  Institute,  University  of  Toronto, 
112  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSG  1L6 


Learn  to  Scuba  Dive! 

Hart  House  Underwater  Club  is 

[offering  a  fantastic  scuba  course 
starting  end  of  January. 

I  Students  and  non-students  welcome. 

For  more  info  please  call: 

Karen  Parisien  (416)  978-8928 
Coarse  Director 

website  address:  www.utoronto.cayhhuc 


rniTioon  o  o  c  c  o  o  /  n  lo'iri 
i^ui  II  I  lu  I  i\u     it\i  u   iL  lu 


Pentium  150MHz.  •  16MB  SDRAM  •  12.1"  Dual  Scan  Display 

•  1.4GB  Hard  Disk  •  14X  CD-ROM  •  128-bit  Video 

•  33.6K  Fax/Modem  •  PremierSound  Audio  System 


$2,365. 


00 


Visit  us  on  the  web! 
vww.campuscomputershop.com 


University  of  Toronto 
Koffler  Student  Centre 
'214  College  St..  3rd  Floor 
Voice:  416-978-7947    Fax:  416-978-7968 
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So  much  for  modern  art 


BYAIDAN  JOHNSON 

Visual  art — from  cave  painting  to 
Picasso — is  the  stuff  of  raw  im- 
agination. Itdominates  the  world. 
Turn  on  your  TV  and  the  screen 
comes  ah  vc  with  spinningcolours 
and  grinning  stars,  from  Much 
Music's  video  galaxy  to  Egyptian 
pyramids  on  the  Learning  chan- 
nel. Scholar  Camille  Paglia  sees 
art  as  a  crucial  global  force,  "a 
pagan  battleground  between  form 
and  chaos,  civilization  and  nature." 

With  this  in  mind,  the  need  for 
young  people  to  understand  and 
appreciate  art  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent.  And  by  "appreci- 
ate," 1  don' t  refer  to  standing  mind- 
lessly in  a  gallery  thinking,  "Oh, 
what  a  pretty  painting."  That's  for 
sissies.  What  I  imagine  as  real  an 
appreciation  for  youth  involves  an 
in-depth,  in-class  study  of  visual 
history,  from  ancient  Chinese  aes- 
thetics to  the  hip  modem  sprawl  of 


graffiti  murals  and  animation.  In  a 
media-ruled  culture,  people  need 
to  be  extra  aware  of  the  power 
and  significance  of  what  they  .see. 
Unlike  other  disciplines,  art  and  art 

historyareimmcdiatelyen-   

gaging.  Hooking  students 
in  isn't  abigchallenge.  That 
is  as  long  as  teachers  have 
the  necessary  tools. 

It's  getti  ng  and  keepi  ng 
these  tools  that  poses  a 
problem. 

If  we  were  to  ask  pro- 
vincial education  minister 
Dave  Johnson  what  he  saw 
as  priorities  for  today's 
schools,  I 'm  quite  sure  that 
"art"  would  rank  some- 
where between  address- 
ing the  needs  of  over-worked 
teachers  and  buying  crystal  mop 
buckets  for  custodial  staff.  In  other 
words,  it  wouldn' t  rank  anywhere 
at  all .  To  make  matters  even  worse, 
the  Conservative  anti-education 


craze  isn't  just  curtailing  the  ac- 
quisition of  art  in  the  future,  it  has 
begun  meat-marketing  the  precious 
few  art  pieces  that  Ontario  schools 
already  have. 


What  if  a  school  facing  the 
fiscal  crunch  In  the  '80s  had 
traded  an  original  Monet  for 
a  lab  of  Commodore  64s? 


Consider  Sudbury '  s  Lasalle  Sec- 
ondary School.  Last  October, 
Lasalle  did  what  countless  art  lov- 
ers only  dream  about;  they  found 
an  Andy  Warhol  original  silk  screen 
portrait  of  Marilyn  Munroe  in  their 


vaults.  Just  like  that.  The  piece 
had  hung  forgotten  in  a  meeting 
room  for  nearly  three  decades,  a 
psychedelic  relic  from  some  by- 
goneera  when  schools  had  money. 

  After 

Soethby '  s 
auction  con- 
firmed its 
worth  to  be 
between 
$16,650  and 
$  20,700, 
Lasalle  princi- 
pal Bert 
Brankley  had 
these  words; 

"    1  t 
sounds  crass, 
but  when  I 
looked  at  that  piece  of  art,  I  said  to 
myself  That' s  the  better  part  of  a 
computer  lab.'" 

Excuse  me?  Feasting  youreyes 
on  Marilyn  Munroe  and  only  think- 
ing of  the  letters  IBM?That  isn't 


just  crass — it's  a  sacrilege.  This 
guy's  attitude  reminds  me  of  a 
drooling  cartoon  out  of  Looney 
Toons,  staring  at  Porky  Pig  and 
seeing  nothing  by  a  ham  sandwich 
with  extra  mayo.  I  get  the  feeling 
that  if  Mr.  Brankley  had  been  alive 
in  ancient  Greece,  he'd  have  taken 
one  look  at  the  Venus  de  Milo  and 
wondered  how  many  cobblestones 
he  could  chip  out  of  her  side. 

The  "idea"  of  selling  Lasalle's 
Warhol  original  for  computers  is 
appalling  in  two  significant  ways. 
First,  the  portrait  was  meant  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  school  for  admira- 
tion and  study,  not  appraisal  and 
auctioning.  Second,  by  bringing 
Marilyn  to  market,  the  school  will 
be  giving  away  timeless  art  for 
equipment  that'  II  be  outdated  in  a 
matter  of  years  (if  not  months). 

Whatifaschool  facingthc  fiscal 
crunch  in  the  '80s  had  traded  an 
original  Monet  for  a  lab  of  Commo- 
dore 64s?  A  few  years  ago,  these 


machines  were  really  hot  stuff 
Today,  however.  Commodores  are 
the  most  laughable  loser-comput- 
ers on  the  planet  (a  friend  of  mine 
calls  them  "runts  of  the  electronic 
age").  Is  this  what  we  want  for 
students?  A  liquidation  of  their 
legacy  for  a  lab  full  of  runts? 

Somehow,  we  need  a  new  es- 
teem for  the  importance  of  art  in 
education. 

The  French  slang  term  for 
"aware"  is  "branche,"  literally, 
"plugged-in.  "This isexactly  what 
the  young  people  of  the  multimedia 
generation  need  to  be.  Put  a  com- 
puter on  every  desk.  Launch  stu- 
dents into  cyber-space.  Just  re- 
member that  tomorrow's  brains 
need  an  undcrsiandi  ng  of  M  icrosofl 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  art- 
— including  Andy  Warhol. 

Aidan  Johnson  is  a  Victoria 
College  student  hy  day  and 
defender  of  the  arts  hy  night.. 


Strict  discipline  key  to  debt  recovery 


BY  JUSTIN  PODUR 


I  read  the  exchange  between  Sean  Cain 
and  Neil  Hrab  on  the  nature  of  Canada's 
debt,  and  I  took  Mr,  Hrab' s  advice.  He  is 
absolutely  right.  We  do  not  spend  our 
money  on  armies,  or  on  direct  subsidies  to 
corporations  on  the  order  of  $35  billion 
dollars,  but  on  welfare  mothers  and  uni- 
versity bums. 

Neil  Hrab,  you  wouldbe  proud  to  know 
that  I  have  looked  into  the  mirror  and  have 
seen  the  cause  of  Canada's  problems.  In 
the  words  of  Michael  Jackson,  I  have 
looked  at  myself  and  I' m  going  to  make  a 
change. 

I  have  repudiated  foolish  ideas  es- 
poused by  a  vast,  leftist  conspiracy  to  take 


our  minds,  markets,  and  sacred  property. 
1  have  reached  deeply  into  the  richly 
stocked  intellectual  cupboilWiof  the  con- 
servatives. And  I  have  come  up  with  an 
idea  so  stunning,  it  will  save  us  all  from  the 
evils  and  pitfallsof  lax  discipline,  debt,  and 
fiscal  prolificacy  forevermore. 

Our  worshipped  one,  our  democratic 
premiere  who  saved  our  province  from 
theleftist-environmentalist-poor  people's 
onslaught,  has  recently  come  up  with 
some  ideas:  anti-debt  laws  and  laws  mak- 
ing referenda  necessary  before  taxes  can 
be  raised.  These  are  wonderful!  Leftist 
fools  argue  that  his  government  runs  a 
$5.6  billion  deficit,  that  his  government 
does  not  respect  referenda  results  of  75 
per  cent,  and  soon,  but  they  remain  leftist 


fools  nonetheless.  Not  to  mention  people 
who  just  don't  understand  the  New 
Economy  where  health,  education,  trees 
and  clean  water  are  all  well  beyond  our 
means. 

No.  The  problem  is  that  even  with  these 
laws  in  place,  evil  people  will  be  able  to  run 
up  government  debts.  (Personal  and  cor- 
porate debts  are  fine,  they're  negative 
wealth.)  What  I  propose  will  destroy  that 
possibility  forever. 

I  propose  that  each  citizen  lash  him  or 
hersel  f  for  every  dol  lar  of  debt  we  col  lec- 
tivelyowe.Withadcbtof$6(X)billion,and 
a  citizenry  of  about  25  million,  this  is  a 
combined  total  of  1.5  x  10'"  lashes.  The 
benefits  are  numerous; 

First,  this  would  demonstrate  graphi- 


cally to  the  stupid  masses  that  debt  is  a 
painful  thing. 

Second,  while  a  citizen  receives  lash- 
ing, he/she  is  unable  to  lobby  the  govern- 
ment for  health  care,  education,  or  other 
interference  in  his/her  life. 

Third,  since  the  lashings  are  self-ad- 
ministered they  will  not  encourage  de- 
pendency on  the  government. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  obvious  benefit  to 
the  economy  of  all  the  lashingimplements 
which  will  need  lobe  manufactured,  which 
will  create  jobs. 

Fifth,  if  properly  administered,  this  lash- 
ing could  approximate  the  action  of  the 
invisible  hand. 

Arguments  against  such  a  strategy 
might  be  that  six  hundred  billion  lashes  are 


too  many  to  be  administered  in  a  lifetime. 
I  have  done  the  calculations,  however.  If 
one  begins  at  age  five,  a  formative  year, 
and  goes  on  lashing  to  the  age  of  85,  a 
decent  life  expectancy ,  one  need  only  lash 
oneself  237  times  per  second  to  meet  the 
quota.  Naturally,  as  the  debt  lowers,  the 
lashing  would  also  decrease.  We  would  all 
be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  lash  free 
future. 

For  now  though,  I  must  go.  The  debt 
awaits  and  I  have  599  999  999  203  lashes 
to  administer  to  myself 

Justin  Podur  is  a 
Victoria  College  student  with  an 
overactive  imagination. 


BODY  NUTRITION 

3D  GrosvenorSt. 
(Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA) 
{416)923  -  7489 

1172  Kennedy  Road 
Scarborough 
(Across  from  The  Brick) 
(416)759  -  8008 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


ENGLISH 
language  development 

professional  teachers  •  reasonable  rates 
•  grammar,  vocabulary,  pronunciation 
all  levels  •   private  &  group  classes 

free  evaluation 
(416)  967-9227 


which  half  of  me  is 


For  young  adults  who  are  children  of  intermarriage  and  are 
interested  in  exploring  their  Jewish  heritage.  Join  us  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  sessions: 

January  13  •  February  3  •  March  3 

Program  runs  from  7pm  to  9pm.  Registration  starts  at  6:30pm. 
University  College  Union,  Walden  Room,  79  St.  George  Street. 
Well  discuss  Holidays,  Traditions,  Israel,  History  and  more. 
Admission  is  free.  Call  416-638-7800  x798  for  more  info. 
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Jewish 
Campus 
Services 
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Counselling  &  Learning  Skills 

Service 

Student  Groups  for 

January  -  April  1998 

Group  for  Students  Facine 

Financial  DifTiculties 

• 

A  psychotherapy  group  that 

addresses  the  effects  of  poverty  on 

the  student's  sense  of  self,  feelings 

of  shame,  and  marginalization. 

• 

Child  care  provided  if  necessary. 

• 

Mondays  from  2:30 -4:00 

Group 

for  Lesbian-  Gav  &  Bisexual 

Students 

• 

A  counselling  &  support  group 

focused  on  issues  including 

homophobia,  coming  out. 

heterosexism,  relationships. 

community,  culture,  family  &  self- 

image. 

• 

"IXiesdays  from  3:00-5:00 

F.arlv  Loss  GrouD 

• 

An  education  &  discussion  group  for 

students  who  have  experienced  the 

loss  of  a  parent  or  other  close  family 

least  two  years  ago. 

• 

Tuesdays  from  5:30-7:00 

Creative  Expression:  Findins 

Form  for  Feelin&s 

• 

A  half-day  workshop  focusing  on 

writing  as  a  way  to  express 

emotions.  No  writing  experience  or 

creative  ability  necessary. 

• 

Friday,  February  6, 1998 

from  1:00-3:00 

Learning  Skills  SuDDort  GrouD  for 

Returning  Student  Parents 

• 

To  help  student  parents  with 

managing  time,  meeting  the 

demands  of  university  &  family  life, 

developing  effective  learning 

strategies. 

• 

Day  &  time  TBA 

To  register  &  for  further 

information  call 

978-7970 

Monday,  January  26,  1998 
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THE  VARSITY 


Tobacco  scandal  fails  to  shake 
Prichard's  loyalty  to  Imasco  board 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

With  new  evidence  linkinglmperial  To- 
bacco to  cigarette  smuggling,  anti-to- 
bacco academics  say  they've  had 
enough  of  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard's  involvement  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Matters  blew  up  last  week  when   

investigative  reporter  Victor 
Malarek,  host  of  the  Canadian 
BroadcastingCompany's  Fifth  Es- 
tate, revealed  to  the  country  con- 
nections between  Canadian  tobacco 
giants  RJR  Macdonald  and  Impe- 
rial Tobacco  and  a  smuggling  ring. 

Prichard  has  been  a  member  of 
Imasco's  board  of  directors  since 
1993.  Imasco  owns  and  controls 
Imperial  Tobacco,  the  largest  to- 
bacco manufacturer  in  Canada. 

"With  this  explosive  revelation 
from  the  Fifth  Estate,  what  are 
Robert  Prichard'sjustifications  for 
continuing  on  as  a  director  when  we 
have  had  tobacco  companies  force  down 
the  price  of  cigarettes,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  increase  of  young  smok- 
ers?" said  Ron  Cunningham,  U  of  T  law 
graduate  and  author  of  Smoke  and 
Mirrors:  The  Canadian  Tobacco  War. 

When  federal  tobacco  taxes  increased 
by  six  dollars  a  carton  in  1991  as  a 
disincentive  to  smoking,  the  illegal  ped- 
dling of  Canadian  cigarettes  sprung  up. 


Canadian  brand  names  shipped  to  the 
US  to  be  sold  found  their  way  back  to 
Canada  where  they  were  sold  at  a  lower 
tax-free  rate. 

The  ring  didn't  dry  up  until  the  mid 
1990s  when  the  government  reduced 
taxes  again  under  the  pressure  of  the 
tobacco  lobby. 


When  you  look  at 
smuggling,  you  have 
to  look  at  the  source 
and  the  source  is  the 
tobacco  companies. 


"When  you  look  at  smuggling,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  source  and  the 
source  is  the  tobacco  companies," 
Malarek  told  the  Varsity. 

In  his  investigative  piece  which  aired 
on  national  television  on  Jan.  20,  Malarek 
links  two  top  executives  at  Imperial 
Tobacco  to  a  smuggling  operation  in- 
volving its  sister  company  in  the  US, 
Brown  and  Williamson. 

"In  the  past,  these  tobacco  compa- 


nies have  always  said  they  didn't  know 
anything  about  tobacco  smuggling,"  he 
said.  "But  if  you  look  at  the  volume,  you 
ask  yourself,  'Did  they  ever  wonder 
why  Americans  were  suddenly  enjoy- 
ing Canadian  cigarettes?' 

"It  gives  me  the  impression  they 
knew,"  Malarek  added  about  the  inex- 
plicable hike  in  exportstothe  US 

  after  taxes  went  through  the  roof 

in  Canada. 

Cunningham,  senior  policy  ad- 
visor at  the  Canadian  Cancer  So- 
ciety, says  this  breaking  story 
should  be  enough  get  Prichard  off 
the  board  of  Imasco.  He  says  Pri- 
chard's constituents  as  university 
president,  Canada's  youth,  have 
been  directly  harmed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  most  effective  means  to 
reduce  smoking  is  higher  prices 
through  taxes,"  said  Cunningham. 
"And  where  money  was  a  deter- 
rent among  teenagers,  it's  no 
longer,"  he  added  about  the  50  per  cent 
drop  in  cigarettes  prices  after  the  1 994 
tax  lift. 

Cunningham  adds  that  this  youth  com- 
ponent of  the  tax  and  smuggling  battle  is 
well  documented  and  widely  acknowl- 
edged. 

For  example,  federal  finance  minister 
Michael  Wilson's  1991  budget  speech 
explained  the  rationale  for  hiking  taxes 
on  cigarettes  by  six  dollars  a  carton. 


U  of  T  president  and  Imasco 
board  member  Robert 
Prichard. 

"Studies  show  that  tobacco  taxes  are 
particularly  important  in  discouraging 
youngerCanadiansfomim  smoking.  As 


a  result  [of  the  tax  increase],  it  is  esti- 
mated there  will  be  about  100,000  fewer 
teenage  smokers." 

But  Imasco  director  Prichard  says 
he's  unfazed  by  the  latest  controversy 
and  does  not  think  it's  appropriate  to 
comment  on  the  matter.  "I 'd  urge  you  to 
read  what  public  relations  statement 
that  was  made." 

The  tobacco  giant  denies  any  in  vol  ve- 
ment  in  the  smuggling  ring. 

Cunningham  says  the  tight-lipped  uni- 
versity president  is  being  cowardly. 
"[Prichard]  can  speak  to  this.  He's 
elected  by  shareholders.  Maybe  they 
want  the  professional  spin  doctors,  but 
he  is  free  to  speak  to  you." 

But  Mary  Jane  Ashley,  a  U  of  T 
professorof  public  health  sciences,  says 
one  positive  thing  might  come  out  of  this 
latest  tobacco  debacle.  "This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  [Prichard]  to  resign,"  she 
said.  "And  the  sooner  Prichard  can 
resign  from  the  board,  the  better  for  the 
university." 

The  medical  faculty '  s  1 993  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  failed  to  persuade  Prichard 
to  give  up  his  annual  stipend  and  stock 
options. 


amte^neoMy.  call979-2831 


Israel  Week  kicks  off  at  U  of  T 


BYL-MARCOLONGO 

Varsity  Staff 

A  bonanza  of  Israeli  culture  rang- 
ing from  folk  dancing  to  literary 
readings  will  offer  an  alternative 
to  the  staid  media  spin  that  fails  to 
capture  Israel's  many  facets,  say 
organizers  of  Israel  Week. 

Today's  kick  off  of  the  week, 
which  falls  on  the  nation's  50th 
birthday,  is  about  a  celebration  of 
culture  not  a  political  battle,  says 
co-chair  of  the  week  Liat 
Radcliffe  of  the  Jewish  Students 
Union. 

'The  goal  of  Israel  Week  is  to 


give  a  different  perspective  on 
Israel  and  its  culture  than  what  the 
main  media  portrays  it  as,"  she 
said.  "We  don't  want  to  involve 
politics  in  the  week,  we  just  want 
to  present  the  everyday  life  of 
Israel  to  students  at  the  univer- 
sity." 

With  over  600  members,  the 
union  is  featuring  events  and  dis- 
plays demonstrating  the  different 
aspects  of  Israeli  culture,  includ- 
ing a  reading  by  Ben  Wicks  of  his 
book  Dawn  of  the  Promised 
Land. 

But  absent  from  the  week's 
displays  at  Sidney  Smith  will  be  a 


peace  table,  a  project  recently 
considered  jointly  by  the  Jewish 
Students'  Union  and  the  Arab  Stu- 
dent Association.  Both  organiza- 
tions say  its  collapse  was  a  matter 
of  bad  communication  more  than 
anything  else. 

"It  fell  through  because  there 
was  not  enough  organization,  ex- 
change of  view  points  and  pro- 
spective," said  Layal  El  Abdallah, 
spokesperson  for  the  Arab  Stu- 
dent Association.  "We  are  not 
against  a  peace  table,  we  believe 
in  a  just,  equitable  peace.  We  are 
open  to  discussion  and  open  to 
different  ideas  and  prospective." 


Despite  this  collapse,  Radcliffe 
says  she' s  hopeful  about  cooper- 
ating during  the  upcoming  Middle 
East  Week.  She  said  the  Jewish 
Students'  Union  was  approached 
by  the  Iran  Student  Association 
to  participate  in  the  upcoming 
week. 

"We  want  to  stop  the  status  quo 
and  find  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  conflict.  We  want  to  promote 
peace,"  said  Moshe  Morris,  chair 
of  the  political  action  committee  of 
the  Jewish  Students'  Union. 

"It  is  not  our  goal  to  alienate. 
We  need  to  linderstand  one  an- 
other." 


For  the  best  in 

Speed  Reading 

Triple  your  reading  rate  with  better  comprehension, 
concentration,  and  retention.  Learn  better  study 
techniques.  Attend  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.  We 
have  specialized  in  teaching  reading  improvement  for 
thirty  years.  See  immediate  results. 

LAST  WINTER  COURSE  BEGINS: 

Wednesday  January  28,  6:30  PM 
Pharmacy  19  Russell,  Rm.  105 

For  brochure  or  more  information  call: 

(905)  827-1239 

Reading  Improvement  Centre 


V  0  B 


(what?) 
(joy?) 


WANT  MORE 
INFORMATION?; 


Oucging  dynamic  people  who  love  kids  &.  travel, 
preferably  with  a  little  French  comprehension. 

Keating  Tour  Guide  for  grade 
7  &  8  school  tips. 

The  months  of  May  and  June. 


DEADLINES 


Camp  counselling  in  July  &  August 


Quebec  City  &  Ottawa,  3-4-  5  day  tours. 

Apply  NOW!  Send  a  completed  CACHE 
application  form  with  attention  to 
"Tour  Guide  Job." 

•    CACHE  form  available  at 
U  of  T  Career  Centre. 

Call  (416)974-9511  Ext.  351 


Interviews  begin  February  2nd. 
No  later  than  March  4th. 


KEATING  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

Since  1963 

240  Richmond  St.  W.  Suite  300 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  1V6 
Fax:  (416)  974-9320 


WEAR 


OUT. 


U  01  T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
■  978-7919 
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Few  kudos  for  global  free 
trade  deal  at  Hart  House 


Maude  Barlow  at  Hart  House  lost  Thursday. 


BY  AIDAN  JOHNSON 

The  infamous  Multilateral  Agreement  on 
Investment  took  a  beating  on  campus  last 
week  from  one  of  its  harshest  ____ 
critics. 

When  Maude  Barlow,  chair- 
person of  the  Ottawa-based 
Council  of  Canadians,  walked 
into  the  packed  Debates  Room 
at  Hart  House  on  Thursday  night 
to  argue  why  Canada  must  re- 
ject the  MAI,  student  members 
of  H  art  House  Debate  Club  had 
an  uphill  battle  convincing  the 
crowd  otherwise. 

"Canada  signing  this  trade 
deal  would  create  a  battle  between  the 
public  and  private  spheres,  with  democ- 
racy and  the  earth  at  the  losing  end," 
Barlow  said. 

Scheduled  to  be  signed  in  May,  Canada 
and  28  othercountries  have  been  involved 
in  secret  negotiations  for  over  two  years. 
The  federal  hearings  on  the  MAI  in  Ot- 
tawa last  November  were  the  only  public 
hearings  scheduled. 

Bariow,  the  guest  debater  of  Hart 
House's  debates  committee,  spoke  out 
against  the  very  real  threat  of  transnational 


corporations  draining  vitality  from  Cana- 
da's  economic  and  democratic  govern- 
ment through  the  MAI.  Hardly  a  heckle 
could  be  heard  during  her  deli  very. 


Canada  signing  this  trade  deal 
would  create  a  battle  between 
the  public  and  private  spheres, 
with  democracy  and  the  earth 
at  the  losing  end. 


The  same  could  not  be  said  when  dar- 
ing students  on  the  pro-M  Al  side  spoke. 

"The  MAI  opens  Canada  for  invest- 
ment," said  debater  Daniela  Follegot,  a 
second  year  St.  Michael's  student. 

"Areas  in  the  country  like  Quebec  are 
experiencing  rapid  development  in  indus- 
tries that  receive  money  from  foreign 
investment,  such  as  growth  hormones. 
The  MAI  assists  this." 

The  'hormone'  blunderopened  the  flood- 
gates for  a  series  of  heckles  and  puns  on 
growing  the  power  of  'hormonal' 


transnationals  and  growing  the  economy 
'hormonally.' 
Still,  the  pro-M  Alsidedidn't  give  up. 
"Very  few  people  have  actually  both- 

  ered  to  read  the  document,"  said 

Hart  House  Debate  Club  presi- 
dent Mike  Shore,  holding  a  copy 
of  the  mammoth  document  in  his 
hand.  'If  they  would  [read  it), 
they  would  see  that  there  are 
certain  protections  in  areas  like 
culture  and  environment." 

Well-versed  on  the  MAI, 
Barlow  begs  to  differ.  Co-author 
of  abook  on  the  investment  treaty, 
she  and  fellow  author  Tony  Clarke 
dissect  the  document  carefully, 
revealing  where  it  fails  to  protect  citizens 
rights  above  those  of  transnationals. 

With  only  four  months  before  the  sched- 
uled signing  date,  citizens'  and  student 
groups  are  frantical  ly  organizing  informa- 
tion meetings  to  fill  the  void  of  the  federal 
government's  nine-day  November  hear- 
ings. 

"Most  people,  myself  included,  know 
very  little  about  the  MAI  in  the  first  place. 
How  can  people  make  decisions  with  so 
little  information'.'"  said  a  first  ycarTrinily 
student  after  the  formal  debate  ended. 


Gain  valuable  career  experience  with  a 
P&G  SUIVIMER  INTERN  POSITION!! 

(We  hire  from  ALL  DEGREES/DISCIPLINES) 

Intern  positions  are  designed  for  students  in  their  second 
last  year  of  study  in  any  discipline  (i.e.  graduating  in  1999). 

Application  Deadline:      February  11,1 998 
Visit  the  Career  Centre  for  details 

Check  out  our  web  page  at  http://www.pg.com/careers 


Attend  the  LUNCH  &  LEARN  session 
presented  by  Yong  Quak,  President  of  P&G  Canada 

"DISCOVER  YOUR  DREAM  CAREER" 

Feb.       2  Noon  -  2:30PM 
Hart  House  Debates  Room 
Open  to  all  U  of  T  students 


ELECTION 
REMINDER 

Arts  and  Science 
Council  and  Committees 

Friday  January  30  -  4:00  p.m. 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  nominations 
(to  be  hand  delivered) 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


GOSSIP,  DENUNCIATION  SC  PRAISE 
University  College  Symposium  20 


Sttidy  abroad  with  UofT  this  summer! 


1 

Jerusalem 


University  College 

University  of  Toronto 


Tuesday,  January  27  -  Friday,  January  30,  1998 

Lectures 
Tuesday-Friday 
10:00am  -4:00pm 
UC1  79 

A  programme  is  available  in  UC  Room  1  73. 

For  more  information  please  call  978-8090. 
All  are  welcorne.  Admission  is  free. 

Ssints,  Scholarly  Publishing,  Literature,  Film,  Whistle-blowers, 
Barker  Fairley,  Hume,  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  Politics, 
l^nd  Claims,  Migrants,  and  much  more... 


Regular  Arts  and  Science  courses,  relevant  to  the  location, 
are  offered  in  Hong  Kong,  Jerusalem  and  Siena,  Italy. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  an  Information  Session 

For  a  brochure  contact: 

Wednesday,  February  1 1  at  5:00  p.m. 

Woodsworth  College 

Room  227,  Woodsworth  College 

(416)  978-8713 

1 19  St.  George  Street 

summer.program@utoronto.ca 
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Seal  slaughter  under  scrutiny 


Newfoundland 
minister 
promoting 
controversial 
business 

BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 

With  the  Newfoundland  minister 
of  fisheries  and  oceans  on  a  cross- 
country tour,  national  tensions  are 
escalating  about  government  sub- 
sidies to  the  commercial  seal  hunt. 

Opinions  and  emotions  clashed 
at  John  Efford's  latest  stop — 
luncheon  at  the  posh  Royal  York 
Hotel  in  Toronto  hosted  by  the 
Empire  Club  last  Thursday — 
where  the  minister  was  confronted 
by  a  member  of  Canadians  Against 
the  Commercial  Seal  Hunt. 

Efford  had  the  floor  first.  While 
about  40  members  of  the  Empire 
Club  munched  on  pasta  and  thick 
strips  of  meat,  Efford  spoke  to 
them  about  the  virtues  of  the  seal 
hunt. 

"In  Newfoundland  we  produce 
seal  steak,  seal  pizza,  seal 
pepperoni ,  seal  oil  for  a  nutritional 
protein  subsidy ,"  said  Efford  with 
a  smile.  "I  have  nothing  against 
seals.  I '  m  an  animal  lover  myself. 
The  problem  is  that  seals  eat  fish. 
They  do  not  eat  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken.  1  don't  need  to  be  a 
genius  or  a  rocket  scientist  to  fig- 
ure that  out." 

Efford  clai  med  that  the  average 
seal  eats  one  tonne  of  fish  a  year. 
With  a  population  estimated  to  be 
between  five  and  six  million  seals, 
those  tonnes  quickly  compound. 


John  Efford  does  his  best  to  sell  the  merits  of  clubbing  seals. 


he  added. 

But  surprise  attendee  Dan 
MacDermott,  a  member  of  Cana- 
dians Against  theCommercial  Seal 
Hunt,  a  project  of  the  International 
Fund  for  Animal  Welfare,  chal- 
lenged the  minister's  fundamental 
assertions. 

"Efford's  speech  was  quite  de- 
void of  fact,"  MacDermott  said. 
"Hegreatly  oversimplified  the  food 
chain  and  based  much  of  his  evi- 
dence on  what  he  calls  'common 
sense.'" 

This  numbers  battle  falls  just 
weeks  after  the  federal  govern- 


ment announced  a  slight  rise  in  the 
quotalevelsforthe  1998seal  hunt 
off  Newfoundland,  a  move  the 
International  Fund  for  Animal 
Welfare  says  is  bad  economics 
and  political  pandering. 

"Seals  are  being  scapegoated 
for  the  decline  of  the  cod  stocks," 
said  spokesperson  Laurie  King- 
ston, pointing  to  scientific  research 
as  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

According  to  an  internal  de- 
partment of  fisheries  and  oceans 
1993  report,  departmental  scien- 
tists said  that  the  empirical  infor- 
mation about  the  Atlantic  cod 


stocks  the  previous  year  had  been 
"gruesomely  mangled  and  cor- 
rupted to  meet  political  ends."  As 
a  result,  cod  fishing  continued  una- 
bated until  the  stock  recently  col- 
lapsed, taking  10,000  fishing  jobs, 
leading  fish  scientist  Ransom 
Myers  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fisheries  committee  last 
month. 

"Efford  is  desperately  trying  to 
make  himself  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
Newfoundland.  He  persists  on 
clingingtoamyth." 

But  Efford  sees  the  seal  hunt  as 
a  great  new  opportunity  to  boost 


the  Newfoundland  economy  and 
create  jobs. 

And  Ken  Jones,  a  member  of 
the  research  management  team  at 
the  federal  ministry  of  fisheries 
and  oceans  in  Ottawa,  says  there 
is  much  revenue  to  be 
made.  He  says  $5.7 
milliondollars  in  rev- 
enue was  registered 
from  the  1996  seal 
hunt  after  the  go  vem- 
ment  injected  $1.4 
million  in  the  industry . 

The  international 
animal  rights  group 
begs  to  differ.  Stud- 
ies completed  in  Oc- 
tober 1 997  by  econo- 
mist Cli  ve  Southey  at 
the  University  of 
Guelph  show  that  "if 
we  eliminate  seal 
meat  subsides,  stop  the  trade  in 
seal  penises,  and  account  for  the 
true  costs  of  labour  and  capital ,  the 
net  val  ue  of  the  seal  hunt  to  Canada 
as  a  whole  is  zero." 

And  because  most  of  the  hunt 
takes  place  over  a  short  period  of 
time,  the  seal  hunt  currently  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  100  to  120 
fiill-timejobs.  Aftercalculatingthe 
$1 .723  million  subsidy  in  per  pound 
payments  to  the  commercial  seal 
hunt,  the  $258,000  grant  to  the 
Canadian  Sealers  Association,  the 
$513,000  in  costs  to  investigate 
sealing  activities,  and  other  admin- 
istrative and  research  costs,  Ca- 
nadian taxpayers  spend  about 
$30,000  for  each  job. 

There  is  also  the  question  about 
the  nature  of  the  seal  hunt.  In  the 
past  few  years,  IFAW  has  re- 
leased footage  of  actual  slaughter 
scenes  by  seal  hunters,  including 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  preg- 


"The  only  reason 
we  stopped 
killing  white 
coats  was  be- 
cause animal 
rights  people 
made  us.  I 
personally  see 
nothing  wrong 
with  it." 


nant  seals,  seal  pups  being  skinned 
aliveor being  todeath  with  hooks, 
and  discarded  carcasses  after  their 
penises  are  removed  to  sell  on  the 
Chinese  market  where  they  are 
believed  to  haveaphrodisiac  prop- 
erties. 

Of  the  seals  le- 
gally killed,  95  per 
cent  of  them  are 
shot  and  five  per 
cent  have  their 
skulls  pierced  with 
a  device  called  a 
"hakipick." 
Efford  says  all  the 
deaths  are  'hu- 
mane,' dismissing 
evidence  of  pain- 
ful slaughter 
scenes  as  fictional 
images  staged  by 
animal  rights  ac- 
tivists. 

"The  only  reason  we  stopped 
killing  white  coats  was  because 
animal  rights  people  made  us," 
said  Efford,  referring  to  seals  un- 
der one  year  of  age.  "I  personally 
see  nothing  wrong  with  it." 

He  also  wondered  why  the  seal- 
ing industry  is  being  targeted  and 
not  Canadian  Packers  for  slaugh- 
tering domesticated  animals  such 
as  cows,  sheep  and  pigs. 

Jones  said  those  who  partake  in 
the  'inhumane'  slaughter  of  seals 
are  rarely  registered  sealers  and 
areduly  charged  by  law.  Over  100 
sealers  were  charged  last  year. 

This  year  275,000  harp  seals 
are  slotted  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
commercial  hunt  along  with  an 
increase  in  the  hooded  seal  quota 
from8,000to  10,000.  Thenumber 
that  are  killed  illegally  is  unknown. 

Efford' s  next  stop  is  Ottawa  on 
Feb.  9. 
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Who  runs  this  place? 


Help  us  run  this  place.., 

HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 

for  voting  positions  on  these  standing  committees 

ART  •  DE&ATES  •  FARM 
FINANCE  •  UOVimm  •  LIBRARY 
MUSIC  •  RECREATIONAL  ATHLETICS 


NOMINATIONS: 
Hart  House,  St.  George  Campus 

CLOSE  -  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30TH,  7  P.M. 

VOTING: 
Hart  House,  10  a.m  to  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  10th  &  Wednesday,  February  11th 


...  we  need  you! 

For  more  information  call  978-5363 
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HOW  CAN  YOU  GET  THE  SKIILS  AND  EXPERIENCE  ^ 
TODAY'S  EMPLOYERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR? 


SPEAKER  SERIES  «  JANUARY  27TH 

LOCATED  IN  THE  SOUTH  DINING  ROOM  OF  HART  HOUSE 

1 1 :30am  "Changing  Nature  Of  The  Workforce" 

presented  by  ifie  Career  Centre 

12:30pm  "Realiries  Of  Being  Your  Ovsm  Boss" 

presented  by  Justin  Poy,  President  of  Justin  Roy  Media  and  member  of  tfie  Board  of 
Directors  for  tfie  Canadian  Youtfi  Business  Foundation 

2:00pm  "Practical  issues  To  Enter  The  Workforce" 

presented  by  Jotin  Davis,  President,  Davis  &  Company  and  guest  lecturer  on 
Japanese  Law  at  tfie  University  of  Toronto 

4:00pm  "Training  VS.  Education" 

presented  by  Isabel  Hoffmann,  President  and  CEO  of  Hoffmann  &  Associates,  par- 
ent company  of  Digital  Media  Studios 

6:00pm  "Global  Careers" 

presented  by  Gerry  Rocchi,  Managing  Director  &  President  of  Barclays  Global 
Investors 

SPEAKER  SERIES  •  JANUARY  28TH 

LOCATED  IN  THE  ROBERT  OILL  THEATRE,  KOFFLER  STUDENT  SERVICES  CENTRE 

3:00pm  "Get  The  Scoop  On  Summer  Job  Searching" 

presentations  by  Zahra  Mohamad,  Edmund  Sim  and  Karen  Schaffer 
'pteose  pre-regisler  al  the  Career  Centre  Mo  Desk 

DISPLAY  BOOTHS  •  JANUARY  27TH  &  28TH 

LCKATED  IN  THE  SID  SMITH  LOBBY 
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Activists  call  on  federal  government  to 

end  sanctions  against  Iraq 


After  travelling  to  Iraq 
twice  since  the  end  of  the 
Gulf  War,  Richard 
McCutcheon  has  seen 
enough  pain  and  suffer- 
ing to  know  that  the  Cana- 
dian government  must  end 
its  sanctions  against  Iraq. 

By  Ractiel  Furey 
TORONTO  (CUP) 


"Sanctions  are  war,  they  are  the  most 
brutal  form  of  war  because  they  pun- 
ish the  entire  population,"  Elmasry 
said.  "Sanctions  are  a  weapon  of  mass 
distruction  and  a  silent  killer." 

-Ibrahim  Elmasry,  a  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo, 


The  problem  in  Iraq  is  Saddam 
Hussein.  If  he  wanted  to  get  money  to 
women  and  children  he  could  do  so 
rather  than  expanding  on  biological 
weapons  or  his  military  base." 

-  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy 


"In  following  the  U.S.,  the  Canadian 
government  is  seriously  jeopardizing 
its  credibility  because  in  many  other 
countries  the  obvious  immorality  of 
[the  sanctions]  is  known." 

McCutcheon,  who  is  currently  working  on  his  PhD  disserta- 
tion on  the  war  against  Iraq  at  McMaster  University 


McCutcheon  says  the  coun- 
try's  infrastructure  was  se- 
verely damaged  by  the  war, 
adding  that  this  damage  has 
been  compounded  by  the  con- 
tinued sanctions  against  the 
country.  "I  would  literally 
walk  though  streets  covered 
in  refuge.  There  were  toilets 
backed  up  in  the  streets.  I  can 
show  you  pictures  of  it,  I  was 
there,"  says  McCutcheon, 
who  is  currently  working  on 
his  PhD  dissertation  on  the 
war  against  Iraq  at  McMaster 
University. 

To  bring  his  message  closer 
to  home,  McCutcheon  draws 
a  comparison  to  the  recent 
ice  storms  which  wreaked 
havoc  on  Eastern  Canada.  "Im- 
agine an  entire  country  that's 
lost  its  capacity  for  electrical 
generation  for  several 
months.  Look  at  the  cost  of 
the  ice  storms  and  imagine  an 
entire  country  |  in  that  state]," 
he  said. 

For  McCutcheon  and  other 
activists,  one  of  the  most 
tragic  consequences  of  the 
sanctions  against  the  country 
is  the  deaths  of  Iraqi  children. 

According  to  a  1995  report 
by  the  UN  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  over 
500,000  Iraqi  children  died 
in  the  first  five  years  follow- 
ing the  war,  and  UNICEF  re- 
ports that  4,500  continue  to 
die  each  month. 

The  deaths  are  due  to  mal- 
nutrition and  preventable  dis- 
ease, which  McCutcheon  and 
other  activists  say  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  fact  that  not 
enough  food,  medicine  and 
building  supplies  are  being  al- 
lowed into  Iraq  because  of 
the  sanctions. 

"There  is  no  export  revenue 
and  no  way  to  fix  the  dam- 
age," McCutcheon  said. 
"With  the  principle  export 
[oil]  completely  shut  off, 
[there  is)  no  money  to  repair 
the  infrastructure." 

Considered  a  rich  industri- 
alized nation  before  the  1991 
Gulf  War,  the  international 
sanctions  against  Iraq  have 
dramatically  limited  the 
country '  s  imports  and  its  abil- 
ity to  trade  with  other  nations. 
For  a  nation  only  able  to  grow 
30  per  cent  of  its  own  food 
needs,  the  effects  have  been 
startling. 

"The  people  have  come 
from  riches  to  rags,"  Kaleem 
Akhtar,  executive  director  of 
Human  Concern  International, 
said.  Akhtar  has  also  visited 
the  country  since  the  war. 

Difficulties  getting  medi- 
cal supplies  into  Iraq  during 
the  past  year  have  prompted 
Akhtar's  organization  to 
change  its  strategy  and  start 
purchasing  food  locally  to 
help  feed  those  most  in  need. 
"The  food  is  very  expensive, 
but  there  is  some  food  [avail- 
able in  Iraq],"  he  said. 

The  trade  sanctions  against 
Iraq,  agreed  upon  by  the 


United  Nation's  Security 
Council,  were  initiated  in  Au- 
gust 1 990,  as  a  way  to  force 
Iraq  to  return  control  of  the 
annexed  nation  of  Kuwait.  The 
UN  also  didn't  want  Iraq  to 
benefit  from  the  sale  of  Ku- 
wait's oil. 

But  when  Kuwait's  inde- 
pendence was  restored  in 
1991,  the  sanctions  did  not 
end.  Seven  years  later  a  com- 
plex agreement  with  the  UN 
sets  clear  limits  on  what  kind 
of  goods  can  enter  the  coun- 
try. 

Implemented  in  1996,  UN 
resolution  986,  known  as  the 
"food-for-oil"  arrangement, 
now  permits  Iraq  to  sell  $2- 
billion  worth  of  oil  to  other 


a  different  picture.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Axworthy  regarding 
the  "food-for-oil"  arrange- 
ment, Eleanor  Grant  of  the 
Canadian  chapter  of  the  Iraq 
Action  Network,  pointed  out 
that  the  reparation  costs  for 
the  Gulf  War  total  approxi- 
mately $190-billion,  an 
amount  which  would  take  Iraq 
190  years  to  pay  under  the 
current  agreement. 

"By  the  device  of  these 
reparations,  outsiders  may 
gain  virtual  control  of  Iraq's 
oil  reserves  —  the  second 
largest  in  the  world  —  for 
many  years  to  come,"  Grant 
wrote. 

Other  theories  indicate  that 
this  may  in  fact  be  the  aim  of 


nations.  The  funds  received 
for  the  sales  go  directly  into  a 
UN-controllcd  bank  account. 
Only  about  half  of  the  money 
is  used  for  humanitarian  aid 
for  the  Iraqi  people.  The 
other  portion  is  used  to  pay 
UN  salaries  and  compensa- 
tion for  damages  ensued  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War.  The  result 
is  that  Iraq  gets  approximately 
30  cents  per  person,  per  day, 
an  amount  activists  argue  is 
not  enough  to  provide  ad- 
equate food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  Iraqi  people. 

The  Canadian  government 
says  the  threat  of  Iraq  devel- 
oping biological  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  demands  that  the 
sanctions  remain  in  place. 
"The  problem  in  Iraq  is  [Presi- 
dent] Saddam  Hussein,"  For- 
eign Affairs  Minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy  recently  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  "If 
he  wanted  to  get  money  to 
women  and  children  he  could 
do  so  rather  than  expanding 
on  biological  weapons  or  his 
military  base." 

But  Canadian  activists  paint 


the  U.S. -led  push  to  keep  the 
sanctions  on  Iraq. 

"It's  not  clear  to  me  that 
[the  U.S.]  government  wants 
[Hussein]  out  of  power,"  Sam 
Husseinni  of  the  American- 
Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee,  said. 

While  U.S.  officials  say 
they  will  continue  the  sanc- 
tions as  long  as  Hussein  is  in 
power,  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tion to  remove  him.  The  op- 
tion of  trying  Hussein  under 
international  law  for  acts  con- 
nected with  the  repression  of 
the  Kurds  and  the  minority 
Shiite  population  in  Iraq  has 
not  been  utilized. 

"It's  not  a  miscalculation 
that  the  U.S.  left  the  Shiites 
and  Kurds  high  and  dry.  They 
want  to  keep  [Hussein]  in 
power.  Saddam  Hussein  gets 
what  he  wants,  the  U.S. 
achieves  its  goal  of  keeping 
control  of  the  region  [though 
the  use  of  sanctions],  and  the 
Iraqi  people  suffer," 
Husseinni  said. 

"Arms  inspectors  are  now 
in  Iraq  searching  for  weapons 


of  mass  destruction.  They 
need  not  look  farther  than  the 
sanctions,"  Husseinni  added. 
"It's  a  horrific  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  which  is  using 
the  UN  as  its  instrument." 

While  members  of  the  UN 
Security  Council,  including 
China,  France  and  Russia,  have 
expressed  concern  about  the 
continuance  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq, 
Axworthy  expressed  his  con- 
tinued support  of  the  "food- 
for-oil"  agreement  as  recently 
as  last  month;  not  a  good 
move,  according  to 
McCutcheon. 

"In  following  the  U.S.  the 
Canadian  government  is  seri- 
ously jeopardizing  its  cred- 
ibility because  in  many  other 
countries  the  obvious  immo- 
rality of  [the  sanctions]  is 
known,"  McCutcheon  said. 

An  appeal  to  Axworthy  on 
the  part  of  Grant,  McCutcheon 
and  other  activists  for  him  to 
utilize  his  international  clout 
gained  by  his  role  in  the  re- 
cently-signed International 
Treaty  on  Land  Mines  and  take 
a  stand  against  the  sanctions, 
has  so  far  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. 

End  the  Arms  Race,  a  Van- 
couver-based group,  is  cur- 
rently working  on  preparing  a 
national  newspaper  ad  cam- 
paign. "[The  ad  will]  call  on 
Axworthy  and  [Prime  Minis- 
ter Jean]  Chretien  to  show 
international  leadership  and 
call  for  an  end  to  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Iraqi  people," 
Jillian  Skeel,  a  spokesperson 
for  the  group,  said. 

And  across  Canada,  people 
took  part  in  vigils  last  week  to 
mark  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Gulf 
war. 

"We're  here  tonight  to  re- 
member the  tragedy  and  our 
part  in  it,"  Eleanor  Grant  told 
about  60  people  who  gath- 
ered for  a  vigil  in  front  of 
Kitchner  City  Hall  on  Jan.  16 
at  7  p.m.,  the  hour  the  bomb- 
ing began.  "The  war  has  never 
ended  for  the  people  [of  Iraq]." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  community, 
Ibrahim  Elmasry,  a  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo, 
called  for  an  end  of  the  sanc- 
tions. 

"Sanctions  are  war,  they  are 
the  most  brutal  form  of  war 
because  ihey  punish  the  en- 
tire population,"  Elmasry 
said.  "Sanctions  are  a  weapon 
of  mass  distraction  and  a  si- 
lent killer." 

Vigils  also  took  place  in 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver and  several  U.S.  cit- 
ies. McCutcheon  attended  an 
event  in  New  York. 

"It's  time  for  us  to  coordi- 
nate a  global  movement  to 
end  the  war  against  Iraq;  all  of 
my  efforts  right  now  are  go- 
ing towards  seeing  that  move- 
ment grow,"  he  said. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW  TO  SUMMER  98 

AST  21  OF  The  History  &  Nature  of  Astronomical  Discovery 

BOT  202Y  Plants  &  Society 

EAS  102Y  History  of  East  Asian  Civilization 

EAS  340H  The  Chinese:  Society  and  Culture 

ECO  360Y  Economic  Growth  &  Technological  Change 

HIS  364F  History  of  Modern  India 

HIS  394S  South  Asian  Migration  &  Settlement 

ITA  38 lY  Modern  Literature 

POL  344Y  Social  Movements 

PSL  302Y  Human  Physiology 

VIC  120Y  Semiotics  and  Communication 

WDW  200Y  Introduction  to  Criminology 


INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

HONG  KONG 

(June  15 -July  23) 

EAS  227Y  East  Asian  Art 

EAS  340H  The  Chinese:  Society  and  Culture 

HIS  385Y  Hong  Kong 

JMC  201Y  Modem  China 

RLG  274H  Chinese  Religions 

JERUSALEM 

(July  6  -  August  13) 

(June  28  -  August  7)  Field  Archaeology 

HIS  208B  Modern  History  Jewish  People 

NMC261S  Field  Archaeology 

NMC  278B  Modem  Middle  East 

RLG  219B  Religions  of  the  Holy  Land 

SIENA,  ITALY 

(July  20  -  August  28) 

FAH  272B  Fresco  Painting 

FAH  334B  Renaissance  Architecture 

HIS  357B  The  Renaissance 

ITA  133S  Practical  Italian 

ITA  301S  The  City:  Siena 

ITA  304S  Italian  Media 

ITA  353S  Language  Practice 

ArtlS  Drawing  in  Siena  (non-credit) 

Art2S  Summer  Painting  in  Siena  (non-credit) 


HOW  TO  REGISTER 


REVIEW  Final  timetable  published  Monday, 
March  23  in  Varsity. 

ENROL  Beginning  Monday,  April  13.  Use  STS 
(Student  Telephone  Service). 

PAY  By  Friday,  April  17  at  a  bank  and  you  do 
not  need  to  bring  your  receipted  fees  invoice  to 
your  College  Registrar's  Office.  Your  account  will 
be  credited. 

OR 

PAY  From  April  18  to  May  1  at  a  bank  and  you 
must  bring  your  receipted  fees  invoice  to  your 
College  Registrar's  Office  by  May  1. 

NON-PAYMENT  You  will  be  removed  from  all 
your  courses  if  you  have  not  paid  fees  or  your 
tuition  payment  has  not  been  credited  by  5  pm  on 
May  1 . 

ENROL  LATER  First  time  enrolment  as  of  May  2 
requires  full  payment  at  a  bank  and  receipted 
fees  invoice  to  your  College  Registrar's  Office. 
This  allows  access  to  STS. 

VERIFY  You  can  call  STS  to  verify  your  regis- 
tration. 

CLASSES  Begin  Monday,  May  11  for  A,  F,  H, 
and  Y  courses.  Late  registration  fee  now  charged. 

Begin  Monday,  June  29  for  B  and  S  courses. 
Remember  you  must  have  a  valid  Photo  I.D. 

HAVE  A  GREAT  SUMMER... 


Calling  all  thespians!  The  U  of  T 
Drama  Festival  is  upon  us  once 
again.  This  Wednesday,  Jan.  28, 
at  7:30pm  the  sixth  annual  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Drama  Festi- 
val kicks  off  at  Hart  House  Thea- 
tre. 

"It's  going  to  be  good,"  prom- 
ises U  of  T  Drama  Coalition  presi- 
dent Amanda  Clark.  "We  have  a 
large  group  of  experienced  stu- 
dents this  year." 

The  festival  (which  is  being  pre- 
sented by  Hart  House  Theatre 
and  the  U  of  T  Drama  Coalition 
and  sponsored  by  SAC)  runs  four 
nights,  from  Jan.  28  to  Jan.  31, 
with  plays  ranging  from  the  ab- 
surdly funny  to  the  even  more 
funny.  But  don't  be  intimidated. 
This  is  not  academic  drama,  it's 
live  entertainment;  the  idea  is  to 
have  fun.  Seven  student  drama 
groups  on  campus  have  produced 
nine  plays,  four  of  them  written 
by  students.  The  plays  are  in  one 
act  between  1 5  and  60  minutes  in 
length;  the  casts  are  from  U  of  T, 
comprised  of  students,  staff  or 
faculty  members.  The  festival  is  to 
be  adjudicated,  with  each  of  the 
plays  competing  for  four  awards. 
I  went  to  two  nights  last  year  and 
saw  four  plays.  Two  of  the  plays 
both  won  awards:  thefar-out/i/iew 
and  the  hilarious  For  V^hom  the 
Southern  Belle  Tolls.  The  1998 
festival  looks  like  it's  going  to  be 
just  as  good. 

This  year's  adjudicator,  Paula 
Sperdakos,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  drama  in  Visual  and  Per- 
forming Arts  at  U  of  T's 
Scarborough  campus.  In  addition 
to  teachi ng  acti ng  and  theatre  hi s- 
tory,  she  has  directed  dramas, 
musicals  and  opera  across  Canada 
and  is  currently  producing  Tina 
Howe's  play  Museum  for  the 
Leigha  Brown  Theatre  of 
Scarborough  College  in  March. 
The  original  adjudicator,  A.  Frank 
Ruffo,  was  unable  to  come  due  to 
a  very  busy  schedule;  however, 
he  did  oversee  a  workshop  at  Hart 
House  for  the  actors  involved  in 
the  drama  festival  and  was  really 
impressed  with  their  ability  and 
comfort  level  on  stage  (yet  an- 
other indication  of  the  quality  of 
this  year's  festival). 

The  festival,  though  only  six 
years  old,  has  a  long  history.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  revival  of  an  original 


n  OF  T  DRAMA  FESTIVAL  1998: 


COME  OUT  AND  FLAT 


by  Albert  Lacey 


and  a  horse. 

Zoo  Story  is  written  by  Edward 
Albee,  who  also  wrote  Who  is 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  ?,  which 
once  starred  Elizabeth  Taylor  at 
her  most  wicked.  Directed  by 
Cathy  Bate  and  performed  by 
Victoria  College,  this  play  is  about 
two  men  on  a  park  bench.  One  is 
stable  and  the  other  is  not. 


January  30 


Weekend  performances  begin 
with7"/ie/rt«€rA'c/,  which  is  writ- 
ten and  directed  by  Michael 
Kessler,  an  Erindale  student  who 
also  wrote  a  play  in  last  year's 
festival.  This  play  is  performed 
by  the  Erindale  College  Drama 
Club,  and  deals  with  computers 
and  spiders.  The  Absence  of  Mel- 
ons, written  by  student  Amy 
Butcher  (who  also  wrote  a  play 
for  last  year's  festival),  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Paul 
Newman  movie  The  Absence  of 
Malice.  Directed  by  Carly  Cote 
and  performed  by  the  Hart  House 
Drama  Club,  this  play  is  like  a 
Seinfeld  episode  crossed  with 
Laverne  and  Shirley. 


January  31 


when  U  of  TStudents  who  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  rent  the 
Hart  House  Theatre  approached 
the  director  about  making  a  fes- 
tival that  would  grant  them  ac- 
cess to  the  theatre.  A  coalition  of 
campus  drama  groups  was 
formed  to  produce  the  festival 
and  the  rest  is  history.  The  festi- 
val became  very  popular  and 
launched  the  careers  of  such  Ca- 
nadian acting  greats  as  Ted  Fol- 
lows, Kate  Reid,  William  Hutt, 
Leon  Major  and  Donald  Suther- 
land. The  festival  closed  in  the 
'60s,  but  six  years  ago  a  group  of 
students  approached  the  director 
of  Hart  House  Theatre  about 
staainp  a  festival  and  the  whole 


process  started  over  again.  Let's 
now  take  a  look  at  this  year's 
great  line-up. 


January  28 


The  1998  Drama  Festival  opens 
with  Of  Gods  and  Men,  written 
by  U  of  T  student  Pascal  Joel 
Montpetit,  who  also  directs  and 
stars.  The  play  is  performed  by 
St.  Michael's  College  Drama 
Club  and  is  the  biggest  produc- 
tion with  a  cast  of  20  people. 
This  Renaissance-era  drama  is 
like  a  cross  between  Anne  Rice 
and  Jane  Austen.  The  second 
play,  The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays 
on  Mnn-ln-The-Moon  Mari- 


golds, was  written  by  Paul  Zindel 
in  the  '60s.  It  is  performed  by  the 
Trinity  College  Dramatic  Soci- 
ety, which  is  the  longest  running 
drama  group  on  campus  and  has 
had  a  production  in  each  of  the  six 
years  of  the  festival.  Rishi  Rakhit 
directs  this  sad,  gripping  drama 
about  two  girls  living  with  their 
mother  in  an  emotional  and  abu- 
sive relationship. 


January  23 


Thursday  night  begins  with  The 
Anger  in  Ernest  and  Ernestine, 
written  by  Robert  Morgan, 
Martha  Ross  and  Leah  Chemiak. 
This  two-hander,  as  drama  people 


like  to  say,  is  performed  by  two 
actors  from  Woodsworth  Drama. 
Actors  Tabitha  Keast  and  Scott 
Moore  won  an  award  for  their 
performanceofPinter's7/i€  Lover 
at  the  festival  two  years  ago.  Di- 
rector Ingrid  Keenan  describes 
the  play  as  a  dark  farce  about  a 
marri  age  that  quickly  grows  claus- 
trophobic in  a  basement  apart- 
ment with  a  looming  fireplace. 

Next  up  is  The  Wandering 
Scholar  from  Paradise,  written 
Hans  Sachs  (a  1 5th  century  monk) 
and  directed  by  Linda  Phillips  and 
performed  by  Poculi  Ludique  So- 
cietas.  (That's  Latin  for  "society 
for  drinking  and  playing."  )  This 
fable  features  a  farmwife,  a  bum, 


The  festival  begins  its  wrap-up 
'<fj\\.\\Anyone  and  Everyone,  writ- 
ten and  directed  by  David  Yee,  a 
U  of  T  student,  and  performed  by 
the  Erindale  College  Drama  Club. 
This  play  is  about  two  kids  in  a 
smoking  section  talking  about 
specific  problems  in  a  general  way. 
The  festival's  tlnal  production  is 
the  comedy  is  a  Play,  written 
by  Daniel  Maclvor,  directed  by 
Terry  Costa  and  performed  by 
the  Eri  ndale  College  Drama  Club. 
This  comedy  about  putting  on  a 
play  is  something  every  aspiring 
actor  should  see. 

All  plays  are  at  the  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Performances  begin  at 
7:30pm  and  are  followed  by  a  pub- 
lic adjudication  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  with  the  awards  being 
presented  on  Saturday  evening. 
Tickets  for  students  are  five  dol- 
lars per  evening  or  $  1 5  for  all  four 
evenings.  Non-students  pay  $10 
pereveningor$30forall  four.  For 
tickets  contact  the  Heart  House 
Theatre  Box  Office  at  978-8668. 


Family  Care 

at  the  University  of  Toronto 

Winter/Spring  workshops,  seminars  and  groups: 

Alzheimer's  Disease  and  the  Caregiver.  :  Jan.  29 

Long-Term  Care  for  the  Elderly  Feb.  24 

Menopause  (women  only)  -  Scarborough  Feb.  25 

Menopause:  What  does  being  supportive 

really  mean?  -  Scarborough  '.  Mar.  3 

Understanding  Your  Child's  Learning  Disablilities  Mar.  3 

Talking  about  Lesbian  and  Gay  Issues  with  Young  Children  Mar.  4 

Financial  Survival  for  Student  Families  Mar.5 

What  to  Do  with  the  Kids  This  Summer: 

Our  annual  camp  information  day  Mar.  26 

Choosing  Child  Care  That  Works  for  Your  Family  Feb.  10,  Apr.7 

Matemity  Leave  Planning  (staff  and  faculty)  Feb.  26,  Apr.  15 

Caring  for  the  Caregiver  -  Scarborough....  Apr.  16 

All  events  are  free.  Call  978-095 1  for  times  and  locations. 

The  Family  Care  Office  provides  free  confidential  information  and  referral  services  on 
child  care,  elder  care,  parenting,  and  other  family  issues  to  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  community. 

^     Family  Care  Advisor 

LsJ     University  of  Toronto 
Y^Jr      40  Sussex  Ave. 

(416)  978-0951,  (416)  971-2289  (fax) 


Travel  CUTS  o/fers  you  another  exclusive  deal! 

F/y  free^s 

to  London! 

Now,  for  a  limited  time,  you  can  fly 
for  free  to  London  when  you  hook 
a  specific  Contiki  tour.  Drop  by  your 
nearest  Travel  CUTS  for  details. 

TRAVEL  CUTS 

VOYAGES  CAMPUS 


Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 

187  College  Street 

979-2406 


Contiki  is  the  world's 
largest  tour  operator /or 
18  to  35  year  olds. 


HOLIDAYS 


Participants  must  have  a  valid  International  Student  ID  Card  (ISIC). 
Tours  must  commence  by  09  May  1998  and  must  be  paid  in  full  by  31 
March  1998.  Valid  for  departures  from  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal  or 
Halifax  only.  Full  details  available  at  Travel  CUTS. 
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]  2      THE  VARSITY 


Arts  &  Culture 


Perk  up  for  Pericles 


Monday,  January  26,  1998 


BY  JEFFERY  COTTRILL 

Varsity  Staff 

The  story  of  Pericles  won't  be 
familiar  to  most  people,  except 
perhaps  literary  scholars.  In  Trin- 
ity College's  new  production  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  least-per- 
formed plays,  two  of  the  actors 
most  successful  at  bringing  it  to 
life  actually  are  graduate  stu- 
dents in  English. 

"I'm  finding  it  a  good  way  of 
focusing  myself  on  my  studies," 
says  Andrew  Wallace,  a  full-time 
M.A.  student  who  manages  to 
find  time  to  play  the  title  role.  "It 
takes  away  the  time  I'd  normally 
bekillinginfrontofaTV...Ithelps 
me  know  1  have  to  get  [essays] 
done  because  of  other  things  on 
the  go." 

Pericles,  for  which  tlrst-time 
directorRichard  Martin  transforms 
Trinity's  Seeley  Hall  into  a  two- 
sided  tennis  court  stage,  falls  into 
the  category  of  "romances"  in  the 
Shakespeare  canon.  Wallace,  as 
Pericles,  the  prince  of  Tyre,  flees 
King  Antiochus  (Greg  Cowie)  af- 
ter exposing  the  king's  incestuous 
relationship  with  his  daughter  with 
a  riddle.  As  Pericles  sails  all  over 
the  map  to  escape  his  death  sen- 
tence, he  falls  in  love  with  Thaisa 
(Martha  Flatt),  princess  of 
Pentapolis,  who  dies  begetting  a 
daughter(played  by  BeccaWaese, 
the  other  M.A.  student). 

It's  difficult  to  review  a  cam- 
pus production,  especially  a  di- 
rector's maiden  effort,  because 
you're  afraid  of  being  either  too 
harsh,  or  too  kind  to  avoid  harsh- 
ness. This  production  Pericles 
holds  your  attention  with  colour- 
ful costumes  and  a  band  playing 
1 6th-century  music,  but  you  can't 
deny  the  high-school-drama-class 
quality  in  theoflen  unimaginative 


staging,  or  in  some  cold  support- 
ing performances.  Martin,  who 
has  performed  InDoclor  Faiisius 
andMucliAdo  About  Nothing, has 
some  good  ideas — making  use  of 
Seeley  Hall's  "throne,"  or  having 
narrator  Go  wer 
(  D  o  m  i  n  i  k  a 
Gajewska)  en- 
ter holding  a 
candle  in  the 
dark  to  set  the 
fantasy 
mood  —  but 
they  don't  re- 
ally cohere. 

Overall,  Wallace  succeeds;  al- 
though bland  in  the  awkward  open- 
ing .scene — in  which  his  admira- 
tion for  Antiochus' daughter(Emily 
Pawley)  just  doesn't  come 
through — he  later  shows  much 
more  emotion  at  Thaisa' s  death 
and  in  the  penultimate  scene.  His 
cry  of  "How  does  my  queen !"  and 


Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre 

Jan.  29  to  31,  8  p.m. 
$8  ($5  for  students) 
Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College 


his  railing  at  the  gods  to  "rebuke 
these  surges"  of  a  storm  at  sea 
ring  with  true  grief  and  despera- 
tion; the  effectively  tense  staging 
of  this  scene,  while  shipmates 
hold  hanging  ropes  around 
Thaisa's  cof- 
fin as  if  from  a 
maypole,  em- 
fa  e  II  i  s  h  e  s 
Wallace's  per- 
formance. 

"I  think 
acting  (Shake- 
spear  e  '  s 
drama]  brings 
more  to  my  study  of  it,"  says 
Wallace.  "It' s  not  as  book-bound 
as  you'd  tend  to  make  it  in  class; 
it's  very  public,  very  open.  We 
tend  to  obscure  the  language  in 
class,  whereas  in  a  public  setting 
it's  oral  and  much  more  immedi- 
ate." 

Waesc,  who  is  excellent  as  the 


STUDY   IN  ISRAEL 

Tel-Aviv  University 
& 

Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

are  sponsoring  a  free  luncheon 
and    information  session 

Tuesday,  January  27,  1998 

University  College,  Room  240 

Win  $1000 
Raffle  Towards  a  Trip  to  Israel 


Representatives  of  Tel-Aviv  U.  and  Hebrew  U.  are  present  at 
ISRAEL  DAY,  TODAY,  SID  SMITH  LOBBY 


Part  of  UofT's  Israel  Week 
Wed.  4pm  : Israeli  Folk  Dancing  (Int'nl  Student  Centre) 
Thurs.  4pm:  Ben  Wicks  Speaks  (UC140) 
Sat.  9pm:  Party  at  Taboo  Night  Club 

More  info?  978-0422 


passive  yet  independent  Marina, 
also  points  out  the  difference:  "In 
English  class,  multiple  interpreta- 
tionsenhanceone's  understanding 
of  the  play,  but  in  theatre  they  work 
against  the  cohesion.  The  play  can '  l 
just  work  logically  and  intellectu- 
ally-it  has  to  instantly  hit  home,  or 
the  audience  won't  buy  it." 

Waese's  acting  experience 
shows  clearly  in  her  performance. 
Though  her  role  is  smaller  than 
Wallace's,  she  stands  out  in  the 
cast  with  her  control  and  relative 
subtlety;  she  speaks  the  Bard's 
poetry  very  naturally,  without  the 
signs  of  discomfort  that  much  of 
the  cast  betrays  to  the  audience. 
When  a  queen's  servant  (Doug 
Mo)  attempts  to  murder  her, 
Waese's  face  shows  true  courage 
inconfrontinghim. 

But  Waese  isn't  the  only  star 
here:  Jeremy  Hutton,  as  servant 
Boult,  is  an  enthusiastic  ball  of  en- 
ergy. In  scenes  where  he  and  a 
bawd  (Linda  Lebrun)  want  to  put 
Marina  in  a  harem,  Hutton  has  a 
playful  hominess  in  him  that's  fun 
to  watch.  A  few  others  come  off 
well, suchasGajewska  and  Johanna 
MacDonald.  Cowie  has  fine  stage 
presence,  but  suffers  under  Mar- 
tin's choice  to  cast  him  in  two 
conspicuous  roles-both  of  them 
kings!  That  may  confuse  people, 
particularly  those  who  aren't  too 
fluent  in  Shakespearean. 

So,  literary  masters... what's 
the  verdict  on  Pericles?  Is  it  wor- 
thy of  the  writer  who  gave  usKing 
Learl 

"Scholars  argue  over  ho  w  much 
Shakespeare  even  had  to  do  with 
the  play,"  Wallace  responds. 
"Whether  or  not  he  only  revised 
the  last  three  acts... (but)  it's  al- 
ways good  to  do  a  play  like  this. 
You  forget  how  much  Shakespeare 
wrote ,  and  hi s  di  versi ty .  Thi s  gi  ves 
you  a  bigger  sense  of  him  as  a 
playwright." 

Waese  agrees. 
"Etca^iscPericles  is  little-known, 
it  still  holds  surprises  for  us.  It's 
reminiscent  of  Chaucer,  mixing 
lewd,  loveable  characters  with 
erring  nobles.  I  like  the  message 
that  one  is  partially  responsible  for 
her  fate . . .  [and  must )  acti  vely  work 
toward  improving  hersituation  in 
life." 
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Oscar  and 
Lucinda 

Chance,  the  quirkiness  of  fate,  is  a  theme  that  seems  I 
to  be  popping  up  a  lot  in  books  and  movies  thesel 
days.  If  you  want  to  catch  the  latest,  most  lushly- j 
filmed  manifestation  of  this  trendy  theme,  Oscar 
and  Lucinda  comes  highly  recommended. 

Gillian  Arrnstrong's  film  is  an  adaptation  of  Peterl 
Carey's  1988  Booker  Prize  winning  novel,  which! 
tells  the  story  of  two  gambling  addicts  and  Victorian  I 
misfits  who  fallin  love.  Ralph  Fiennes  gives  a  pixelated  I 
performance  as  Oscar,  a  very  fragile  and  intense! 
oddball  who  emerged  from  a  traumatic  childhood.! 
Besides  being  ravishingly  easy  to  look  at  (pardon! 
me),  Fiennes  manages  to  give  emotional  depth  to  a! 
characterthat  might  otherwise  degenerate  into  trite! 
freakishness.  Opposite  him,  Gate  Blanchett's| 
Lucinda  seems  almost  sane. 

Both  Oscar  and  Lucinda  share  a  forbidden  itch  fori 
gambling,  which  slowly — /e/y  slowly — transforms! 
into  a  forbidden  itch  for  each  other.  Together,  they! 
concoct  a  crazy  scheme  to  ship  a  glass  church! 
across  the  Australian  wilderness  to  a  parish  that,  up! 
till  then,  had  conducted  its  services  in  the  back  of  a| 
blacksmith's  shop.  The  gorgeous  cinematography! 
that  ensues  is  fraught  with  symbolism,  perhaps  tool 
much;  there's  an  odd  emphasis  placed  on  dogs  in! 
the  movie — close-ups  of  pooches  barking,  pooches  I 
scampering,  pooches  smiling,  etc.^hesignificance  I 
of  which  I  couldn't  quite  figure  out.  But  the  filmj 
features  many  startling,  small-scale  images  that  bal- 
ance the  final  climactic— yet  contrived — glass  church,  j 

The  big  theme  of  the  movie,  Chance  with  a  capital 
C,  is  nicely  developed  through  Oscar  and  Lucinda's  [ 
gambling  habits.  The  story  demonstrates  how  arbi-l 
traiily  orchestrated  their  love  affair  is,  and  how  ad-| 
dieted  they  are  to  those  random  powers.  This  the- 
matic tightness  results  in  a  highly  satisfying  movie. 
But  as  rewarding  as  the  Oscar  and  Lucinda  is,  j 
Carey's  lengthy  novel  is  presumably  a  richer  explo- 
ration of  the  story's  implications.  Watching  the  film, 
you  get  the  feeling  that  this  is  only  the  tip  of  some| 
grander  literary  iceberg. 
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Trainspotting  on  stage 
a  whole  new  hish 


BY  TAMARA  DINELLE 

Varsity  Staff 


Walking  out  of  the  film  Trainspotting  two  summers  ago,  my  overall 
feelings  were  ones  of  satisfaction.  I  remember  being  very  impressed 
with  both  the  quality  of  the  acting  and  the  soundtrack,  and  pleased  with 
the  smug  victory  of  the  lead  character  Renton  at  the  end.  My  only 
negative  emotions  were  directed  at  the  annoying  14  year  olds  sitting 

behind  me  iii  the  theatre;  one  girl  ignorantly  inter-   

preted  the  title,  saying  it  was  called  Trainspotting 
because  of  the  scene  where  the  lead  characters  stood 
on  a  station  platform. 

Walking  out  of  the  Canadian  Stage  Theatre  last 
Thursday  night,  where  the  theatrical  adaptation  of 
Trainspotting  runs  until  March  14,  my  feelings 
were  the  polar  opposite.  While  I  was  no  less  im- 
pressed with  the  acti  ng  or  the  production  as  a  whole, 
I  couldn't  shake  the  empty  and  dejected  feeling  that 
the  play  had  drawn  out  of  me. 

The  widely  acclaimed  1 995  film  version,  based  upon  Irvine  Welsh's 
novel  of  a  group  of  heroin  addicts  and  their  antics,  has  become  a  1 990s 
cult-classic,  meeting  with  huge  international  box  office  success.  As  a 
result,  the  theatrical  adaptation  is  presented  with  the  enormous  chal  lenge 
of  performing  for  an  audience  that  inevitably  is  going  to  draw  compari- 
sons between  the  two. 

For  anyTrainspotting  movie-goer,  the  opening  scenes  of  the  play  will 
be  instantly  familiar:  Renton  recounting  Spud's  "crappy  duvet  scenario," 
the  depressing  incident  surrounding  baby  Dawn  and  the  daily  in-and-out 
indulgence  of  smack  in  Mother  Superior's  flat.  But  the  cast  has  been 
abridged  tothe  core  rolesof  Mark  Renton,  Allison,  Begbie  and  Tommy, 
shedding  the  characters  of  both  Spud  and  Diane,  with  Sick  Boy  given  a 
fringe  role  that  is  performed  by  the  same  actor  who  plays  Tommy,  Josh 
Peace. 


Trainspotting 

until  March  14 
Canadian  Stage  Theatre 
(26  Berkeley  St.) 


But  where  the  play  and  film  truly  diverge  is  in  storytelling  methods. 
The  play  cannot  use  the  surreal  camerawork,  funky  music  and  fashion 
that  somecritics  felt  "accessorized"  the  film  by  undermining  the  fact  the 
lead  characters  were  addicted  to  a  potentially  fatal  substance.  (The 
camera  also  has  the  advantage  of  capturing  Welsh's  vivid  imagination 
in  ways  that  the  stage  cannot:  it  is  impossible  to  match  theinfamous  toilet 
scene,  unless  one  was  to  drag  a  large  tank  of  feces  onto  the  set  for 
Renton  to  swim  in.) 

Instead,  true  to  the  novel,  the  play  effectively 
uses  its  limited  set  of  scaffolding,  sleeping  bags  and 
a  washing  machine  toexaminetheunderlying social 
causes  of  why  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  in 
Edinburgh  would  risk  contracting  AIDS  to  lead  this 
lifestyle.  While  still  maintaining  theirdry  "Scottish" 
wit,  the  characters  recount  the  hardships  they  face. 
They  cite  class  system  barriers  and  limited  employ- 
ment opportunities  as  contributing  factors,  forcing 
them  to  use  heroin  as  a  escape  from  the  hopelessness 
and  lethargy  that  encompass  their  daily  lives. 

But  what  is  even  more  depressing  to  the  lads  are  the  alternatives  to 
taking  drugs:  Renton's  brother  Billy  is  viewed  as  the  "good"  son  for 
joining  the  patronizing  British  Army  and  fighting  in  Northern  Ireland  (a 
storyline  that  is  largely  left  out  of  the  movie).  Meanwhile,  the  presence 
of  Franco  Begbie's  character,  portrayed  by  Paulino  Nunes,  forces  the 
audience  to  confront  issues  of  domestic  violence  and  chauvinism  that  are 
still  present  within  thecouncil  flats  or  at  even  at  the  local  pub  while  trying 
to  enjoy  a"bevvie." 

The  theatrical  adaptation  of  Trainspotting  is  not  for  the  weak 
stomached  individual ,  playing  out  Welsh's  fascination  with  bodily  func- 
tions and  giving  a  very  graphic  interpretation  of  the  debilitating 
existence  that  real  heroin  addicts  lead.  While  it  may  not  be  the  prettiest 
performance.  Trainspotting  successfully  captures  the  gritty  spirit  of 
Welsh'soriginal  text^ 
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Heaven's 
Burning 

Heaven's  Burning  begins  on  a  strong  note,  with 
the  emotionalfy  stirring  introduction  of  Midori  (Youki 
Kudoh),  a  young  ,  sad  and  beautiful  Japanese 
bride.  She  soon  runs  away  from  her  husband, 
Yukio,  with  expectations  of  joining  her  secret  lover. 
But  the  union  is  not  be,  as  Midori  is  kidnapped  and 
held  hostage  in  a  bank  robbery  gone  afoul.  The 
getaway  driver,  Colin  (Russell  Crowe),  saves  her 
from  execution  as  an  unwitting  witness,  and  ro- 
mance soon  ensues. 

Despite  these  early  cliches,  Heaven's  Burning 
holds  promise,  thanks  to  its  off-kitter  rhythm,  dark 
humour  and  explicit  violence.  But  with  one  last 
shot  (Yukio  accidentally  offs  his  only  friend  upon 
receipt  of  a  gun  and  motorcycle  to  help  in  his 
pursuit  of  Midori),  the  film  falls  flat.  From  the  mo- 
merrt  we  see  the  requisite  Natural  Born  Killers 
homage  (Yukio  shaves  off  his  hair),  Heaven's 
Burn/ngiades  into  predictability.  The  film's  fresh, 
off-kilter  rhythm  gives  way  to  quirky  pacing  that 
just  doesn't  fit  into  its  structure.  The  dark  humour 
becomes  repetitive  (one  too  many  are  innocents 
killed)  and  thus,  ceases  to  be  funny.  The  emo- 
tional anguish  radiating  from  Midori  in  the  open- 
ing scene  disappears,  as  she  falls  for  her  saviour 
in  an  unbelievably  short  amount  of  time.  Colin, 
meanwhile,  returns  the  attention  in  an  equally 
unconvincing  fashion.  The  romantic  scenes  do 
not  play  well,  and  pale  in  comparison  to  the  other 
scenes  that  reveal  Colin's  true  affections:  when 
confronted  by  the  angry,  vengeful  father  of  the 
man  he  killed  to  save  Midori,  Colin  does  nothing 
to  protect  himself;  however,  when  Midori  enters 
the  scene  and  is  threatened  by  the  man,  Colin 
lashes  out  and  saves  them  both. 

In  defense  of  the  actors'  almost  emotionless 
romance,  I  don'tthink  director  Craig  Lahiff  wanted 
his  protagonists  to  be  beautiful.  Colin  plays  the 
ideal  man;  gentle,  caring  and  willing  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  protect  his  woman.  But  I  found  the  lack 
of  sympathy  for  these  unlikely  romantic  partners 
confusing.  When  Heaven's  Burning  ends  in  pre- 
dictable Bonnie  and Ciyde^asHon,  we  aren't  sup- 
posed to  feel  sad;  we're  supposed  to  have  en- 
joyed the  adventure  and  had  a  laughs  on  the  way. 
It's  just  too  bad  1  didn't  realize  that  while  watching 
tt. 

iRAMBLAJCHMAN 


Hart  House  Theatre  and  the  University 
OF  Toronto  Drama  Coalition  present  the 


APUS-SAC 


Does  Your  Instructor  Make  a 
Difference? 

Nomination  forms  are  available  at  APUS 
PTS@UTM,  SCSCSAC,  SAC  Erindale  and  SAC 

Scarborough. 

Deadline  for  Submission  is 
Friday,  January  50,  1998 


Adjudicator:  Paula 
Sperdakos 

Wednesday,  January 
28, 7:30  pm 

Of  Qo6%  and  Men 
by  Pascal  Joel  Montpetit 
St.  Michael's  College 
Drama  Society 

The  Effect  of  Gamn)a  Rays 
on  Man-in-the-Moon 
Marigolds 
by  Paul  Zindel 
Trinity  College  Dramatic 
Society 

Thursday,  January  29, 
7:30  pm 

The  Anger  in  Ernest  and 
Ernestine 


UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO 

DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


by  Robert  Morgan.  T 


Martha  Ross,  and  Leah 
Cherniak 
Woodsworth  Drama 

The  Wandering  Scholar 
from  Paradise 
by  Hans  Sachs 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas 

The  Zoo  Story 
by  Edward  Albee 
Victoria  College 
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January 
28-31,  1998 

HART  HOUSE  Theatre 


Friday,  January  30, 
7:30  pm 

The  Inner  Net 

by  Michael  Kessler 

Erindale  Drama  Club 

The  Absence  of  Melons 
by  Amy  Butcher 
Hart  House  Drama 
Society 

Saturday,  January  3 1 , 
7:30  pm 

Anyone  and  Everyone 
by  David  Yee 
Erindale  Drama  Club 

Th  is  is  a  Play 

by  Daniel  Maclvor 

Erindale  Drama  Club 

Ticket  Information: 

Per  evening; 

students  $5.00,  non-stu- 
dents $  1 0.00 
All  four  evenings; 
students  $15.00,  non- 
students  $30.00 
Call  the  Box  Office  for 
more  information; 

978-8868 


SAC 
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Sportms 
Snooze 


Over  the  Christmas  holidays  1 1 
went  to  the  Corel  Centre  in  Ot- 
tawa to  see  a  hockey  game  be- 
tween the  Senators  and  the 
Canadiens,  and  the  experience 
was  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
one  time  I  tried  Ecstasy:  expen- 
sive and  really  bad  for  the  head. 

From  the  moment  the  first 
puck  was  dropped  to  the  final 
whistle,  at  every  break  in  the 
actual  game  the  audience 
was  confronted  with  a 
constant  barrage  of  what 
could  be 
called 
"enter- 
tainment" 
only  by 
courtesy. 
When  the 

scoreboard  wasn't  beseechingthe 
bilingual  audience  to  make 
"NOlSEUBRUmr  a  pair  of  au- 
thentic Ottawa  Valley  fiddlers 
would  come  out  and  play  "Tur- 
key in  the  Straw,"  the  house  band 
would  crank  out  "Born  to  Be 
Wild,"  somebody  would  win  a 
free  Tex-Mex  dinner  for  two  or, 
most  bizarrely,  the  Amazing 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 
The  Potter 


Shabba  would  breakdance  in  the 
aisle  behind  the  penalty  box. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
method  to  the  madness  of  these 
distractions,  related  as  they  were 
only  by  the  fact  thaiTHEYHAD 
NOTHING  WHATSOEVER  TO 
DO  WITH  HOCKEY. 

It  was  all  very  annoying. 
In  a  recent  interview,  To- 
ronto Maple  Leafs  general  man- 
ager and  hockey  intellectual 
Ken  Dryden  said  he  had 
noticed  that  when  he 
brought 
his  father 
to  a  game, 
Dryden 
pere  wou\d 
cover  his 
ears  during 
every  break  in  the  action.  Dryden 
concluded  from  this  that  the  NHL 
should  perhaps  rethink  how  it  mar- 
kets to  an  ageing  demographic. 

That's  a  nice  thought  but  I'm 
pretty  sceptical,  since  it  is  pretty 
clear  to  me  that  all  the  between- 
whistles  noisemaking  (which  is  a 
staplcof  not  just  hockey  but  pretty 
much  every  professional  sports 


TRUEBLU 


Varsity  Blues  MVP 
for  1998,  True  Blue! 


event  one  might  attend)  is  scientifically  engineered  to  confuse.  It  is 
ike  that  old  Kurt  Vonnegut  short  story  about  a  future  society 
where  extreme  egalitarianism  has  taken  root.  The  intelligent  are 
forced  to  wear  these  metal  caps  with  electrodes  that  jolt  their 
brains  every  few  minutes,  to  keep  them  from  putting  together 
a  coherent  thought  and  figuring  out  what  a  crock  society  has 
become. 

The  powers-that-be  in'the  sports  world  seem  worried 
that  if  the  audience  goes  more  than  five  seconds  without  an 
overload  of  sensory-data,  they '  11  start  to  think  about  what' s 
going  on.  They  will  notice  that  they  just  paid  five  bucks  for 
a  glass  of  warm  foam,  that  they  got  totally  fieeced  by  the 
scalper,  that  the  game  is  much  more  entertaining  on 
television. 

I  think  that  all  of  these  frantic  attempts  at  distraction 
stem  from  the  conviction  that  all  professional  sports  must 
compete  for  the  same  "entertainment  dollar,"  the  same  dollar  that 
i  s  competed  for  by  fi  1ms,  theatre,  art  gal  leries  and  monster  truck  and 
tractor  pulls.  People  are  no  longer  "hockey  fans,"  "theatre 
goers"  or  "art  lovers."  Rather,  we  are  just  undifferentiated 
consumers.  Consumers  of  what?  Why,  entertainment,  of 
course. 

As  a  result,  the  people  in  the  audience  at,  for 
example,  the  Corel  Centre  arc  given  absolutely  no 
credit  as  actual  hockey  fans.  It  is  assumed  that 
their  interest  in  the  game  holds  only  so  long  as 
there  is  action  on  the  ice,  that  between  plays  no 
one  has  any  desire  to  take  a  moment  to  think 
about  or  discuss  the  game,  the  relative  merit 
of  certain  players,  the  referee's  eyesight, 
etc.  No,  they  would  rather  see  the  Amazing 
Shabba  spin  on  his  head,  or  make  NOISE!/ 
BRUIT!. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  our  society 
engage  in  some  sort  of  dialogue  about  the  proper 
place  of  athletics  in  our  lives.  Should  it  be  a  locus  for 
the  pursuit  of  excel  lence  and  personal  achievement — 
something  like  what  the  ancient  Greeks  believed — or 
do  we  prefer  the  Roman  model,  with  their  undoubtedly 
entertaining  public  spectacle  of  lions  and  gladiators?  Unfortu- 
nately, such  a  public  dialogue  is  not  going  to  happen  any  time  soon, 
since  it  would  just  be  drowned  out  by  the  noise  from  the  five-ring 
circus  the  Olympics  has  become.  Get  out  your  earplugs. 
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A  real  Slean  slnoina  machine 
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BY  KEITH  CARMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

So,  how  does  it  feel  to  have  one 
the  largest  bands  in  Canadian 
music  playyowr  rendition  ot'iheir 
song  to  sold-out  crowds  across 
the  country  ?  Just  ask  Sarah  Slean, 
a  first  year  music  student  at  U  of 
T. 

"It's  incredible,"  she  exclaims. 
"I  mean.  Our  Lady  Peace  is  one 
the  most  prominent  bands  in  this 
country,  and  to  have  them  men- 
tion me  as  their  'good  friend' 
every  night  makes  me  laugh." 

Forthose  of  you  that  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  hear  the  work  of 
this  young  woman,  you  will  un- 
derstand. For  those  of  you  that 
have  not  heard  her,  do  yourself  a 
favour;  check  her  out.  Slean  is  an 
excellent  singer/keyboardist,  and 
has  been  on  a  quick  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  Toronto  music  scene  over 
the  past  year.  Her  success  be- 
comes apparent  when  trying  to 
track  her  down;  countless  live 
shows,  school  and  personal  com- 
mitments, not  to  mention  the  ar- 
ranging of  her  second  tour  are 


detriments  to  one  trying  to  steal  a 
piece  of  her  time. 

"Things  have 
been  moving 
quickly  for  me 
this  past  while," 
Slean  remarks 
"When  I  first 
told  my  par- 
ents that  mu- 
sic was  what  I 
wanted  to  do 
they  sat  me  down 
and  told  me  that 
while  they  supported 
me,  I  should  expect  a 
long,  slow  uphill  struggle.  Thank- 
fully,  things  haven't  been  quite 
as  bad  as  I  had  expected." 

And  it  is  no  wonder.  When  you 
have  natural  talent  (Slean  started 
playing  piano  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
was  writing  songs  by  her  eighth 
birthday),  you  have  a  strong  foun- 
dation. Things  can  only  go  uphill 
from  there.  Slean's  first  E.P., 
Universe,  is  a  strong  effort,  gen- 
erating interest  from  both  the 
public  and  industry  folk.  Now 
everyone  is  waiting  for  the  fol- 
low-up, which  is  underway. 


But  then  comes  the  big  ques- 
tion: Can  she  pull  it  off  live? 
Yes — and  then  some.  While  it  is 
nice  to  listen  to  an 
album,  there  is 
nothingquitelike 
Slean's  perform- 
ance, especially 
when  one  can  see 
the  emotion  and 
heartfelt  drive 
that  goes  into  each  ^ 
song.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  also  get  to  see  some  of  that 
Sarah  Slean  charm,  with  quips 
and  amusing  commentary  be- 
tween pieces.  However,  one  is 
not  merely  taken  with  Slean.  Her 
ensemble  rounds  out  the  sound; 
drummer  Mark  Mariash  and  re- 
cently-acquired cellist  Michael 
Olsen  addjust  as  much  depth  and 
drive  to  the  live  show  as  Slean 
herself 

After  reading  her  lyrics — 
which  address  such  diverse  top- 
ics asadreamaboutJ.D.  Salinger 
("Me  &  Jerome"),  a  mild  conver- 
sation with  the  Universe  over 
dinner  ("Universe")  and  doing 
what  she  wishes  with  her  own 


Sarah  Slean 

Jan.  26 
Holy  Joe's 
(651  Queen  St.  West) 


private  angel  ("Angel")— I  was 
intrigued.  Where  does  she  come 
up  with  her  ideas? 

  "I  think  that  a 

song  just  comes 
from  my  own 
thoughts  and  in- 
ner dialogue," 
Slean  explains. 
"It  has  to  be 
something  tangi- 
'  ble,  not  just  any- 
thingthatlpullout 
of  the  air.  Generally,  it  becomes 
a  case  of  grabbing  those  things 
that  are  closer  to  your  inner  con- 
sciousness than  others.  What- 
ever is  closest  gets  sent  to  you, 
and  you  write  about  it," 

If  Slean  has  learned  one  thing 
from  the  world  of  music,  it's  that, 
"there  is  a  fine  line  between  art  and 
commerce.  To  most  label  execu- 
tives, your  art  is  a  commodity, 
which  can  bring  you  down  at  times. 
Not  that  all  of  them  are  like  that, 
but  the  ones  that  are  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  everyone.  Then  I  have  to 
start  thinking  of  it  as  living  off  my 
music — what  I  love — [and]  not  as 
selling  myself  as  a  product." 
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REMINDER 

Election  1998 


Governing  Council 
Acadamic  Board 


Nominations  close 

Nominations  close  January  30th  at  noon. 

Nominations  for  the  following  Governing  Council  and  Academic 
Board  elections  close  this  Friday  at  noon: 

Governing  Council  -  teaching  staff,  administrative  staff 
and  students 

Academic  Board  -  teaching  staff 

Nomination  forms  are  available  in  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall  or  at 
the  Registrar's  Offices  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges. 
For  further  information,  please  call  Susan  Girard  at  978  -  8428. 

The  membership  of  goveming  bodies  should  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  University.  Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals. 


At  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic,  we  feel  strongly  about  the  quality  of  education  we  provide  to  our  650 
students  and  their  preparedness  for  satisfying  careers.  As  our  3,000  alumni  know,  we  can  provide  you  with  an 
unmatched  educational  experience  featuring: 
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•  Extensive  interdisciplinary  clinical  learning 
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•  An  internationally-known  research  center; 

•  Final  term  full-time  private  practice 
internships  globally; 

•  A  beautiful  23-acre  campus  featuring 
superior  facilities; 

•  A  Career  Services  Office  to  assist  graduates  in 
job  placement; 

•  New  state-of-the-art  library  to  support  education  and  research. 

For  a  personal  visit  or  more  detailed  information,  call  a  Northwestern  Admissions  counselor  at 

1-800-888-4777 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


len's  basketball  splits  weekend  games 

Inconsistent  Blues  continue  to  struggle 


on 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  basketball  Blues  won 
one  out  of  two  games  this  past 
weekend,  but  the  one  that  got  away 
will  haunt  them  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  Blues,  who  trailed  for  most 
of  Saturday's  match  against 
Carleton,  managed  to  earn  a  one- 
point  lead  with  7:25  in  the  game. 
Unfortunately,  they  could  only  in- 
crease that  advantage  to  two  points 
over  the  next  three-and-a-half 
minutes,  and  the  Ravens  would 
make  them  pay.  In  the  next  two 
minutes,  U  of  T  was  outscored  by 
the  visitors  8-2  and  never  seemed 
to  recover  after  that  run,  losing  by 
a  final  score  of  55-52. 


The  loss  offset  the  gains  made 
from  Friday's  73-68  overtime  win 
over  Ottawa — instead  of  moving 
into  third  place,  the  Blues  are  now 
fifth,  two  points  out  of  the  last  playoff 
spot  with  half  a  season  to  go. 

"It's  really  frustrating  because 
we  have  really  created  some  frus- 
trating situations  for  ourselves 
along  the  way.  It  goes  right  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  season,"  said 
U  of  T  head  coach  Ken  Olynyk, 
whose  3-7  record  seems  to  back 
uphisclaim. 

While  the  Blues  once  again  kept 
theiropponents'  score  low,  they  also 
gave  up  the  bal  1  at  inopportu  ne  ti  mes, 
surrendering  1 2  points  on  turnovers 
compared  to  four  for  Carleton.  As 
well,  U  of  T  gave  up  20  offensive 


rebounds,  many  of  which  were  con- 
verted by  the  Ravens  into  key  sec- 
ond-chance points. 

"We  can  talk  about  experience," 
said  Olynyk,  who  has  a  substan- 
tially younger  squad  than  1  ast  year, 
"but  it  comes  down  to  the  fact  that 
we  don't  have  one  person  who 
thinks  it's  important  enough  to  get 
the  rebound.  Each  one  of  them 
thinks  the  other  guy  will  get  the 
rebound  but  it  ends  up  with  the 
other  team  instead." 

The  Blues  will  wipe  the  slate 
clean  as  they  prepare  for  two  more 
home  games  against  Concordia 
and  McGill  this  weekend  at  the 
Sports  Gym.  With  1 0  games  left, 
U  of  T  still  has  plenty  of  time  to 
make  a  run  at  the  playoffs. 


"We  just  have  to  stay  in  there. 
We'  re  stil  1  one  game  out  of  fourth 
place,"  said  Olynyk.  "We  have  to 
string  some  things  together  and 
play  unafraid.  We'  re  playing  pan- 
icky and  very  afraid  on  the  floor. 
The  players  have  to  belie  ve  they '  re 
as  good  as  I  think  they  are." 

Team  co-captain  Rupf,  for  one, 
is  optimistic  about  their  chances. 

"We  have  a  very  talented  team 
and  we' ve  been  improving.  TTiere' s 
only  one  way  we  can  go  and  that 
is  up.  This  is  only  a  temporary 
setback,"  he  said. 

For  the  Blues,  Vidak  Curie  led 
all  scorers  with  1 5  points,  adding 
nine  rebounds.  Reid  Beckett  added 
1 1  points  and  seven  boards. 

U  of  T  plays  Concordia  on  Fri- 
day at  8  p.m.  and  McGill  on  Satur- 
day at  4  p.m. 


Women's  basketball  storms  Ice-cold  Carleton 


BY  JOEL  M.GORLICK 

Varsity  Staff 

Quoth  the  Ravens:  "Nevermore." 

As  in,  the  Carleton  University 
Ravens  hope  they  will  neveragain 
have  to  face  the  U  of  T  women's 
basketball  Blues  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym,  where  the 
Blues  lambasted  them  94-39  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  game  was  never  in  doubt 
from  the  opening  tip-off,  as  U  of  T 
dominated  the  clipped  Ravens  on 
both  sides  of  the  court.  After  pull- 
ing ahead  by  30  points  early,  the 
Blues  outscored  Carleton  10-1  in 
the  final  minutes  of  the  first  half  to 
open  up  an  incredible  57-20 
halftimelead. 

Laura  Verbeeten  led  the  Blues 
with  a  game-high  23  points  on  10- 
for-15  shooting,  and  outscored 
Carleton  21  -20  all  by  herself  in  the 
first  half. 

"Everybody  scored,"  insisted 
Verbeeten.  "We  got  in  the  lanes 
and  we  got  a  lot  of  fast  break 


points.  It  was  just  a  team  effort — 
that's  the  best  part  of  [the  win]." 

Meanwhile,  Blues  head  coach 
Michele  Belanger  was  quick  to 
praise  Verbeeten's  contributions, 
and  believes  the  second-year  guard 
to  be  improving  with  every  match. 

"She  had  a  great  game,"  said 
Belanger  of  Verbeeten's  offen- 
sive outburst.  "She's  been  in  a 
slump  these  last  couple  of  games, 
so  it  was  really  good  for  her  to 
come  out  of  that." 

Point-guard  Liz  Hart  chipped  in 
with  1 6  points  and  five  assists  for 
the  Blues,  despite  sitting  out  most 
of  the  second  half.  Forward  Alicia 
Brand  had  lOrebounds  coming  off 
the  bench. 

The  most  impressive  numbers 
in  this  game  for  the  Blues,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  defensive  side 
of  the  ball,  as  Carleton  was  held 
to  a  pitiful  33.3  per  cent  ( 1 3-for- 
39)  field  goal  percentage,  and  U 
of  T  scored  36  points  on  transi- 
tion. 

As  well,  the  Blues  stole  the 
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Are  yau 
active? 


The  Athletic 
Centre  and 
the  Varsity 

want  to  give 
you  some 

prizes.  Look 
in 

Thursday's 
issue  of  the 
Varsity  far 
more 
details. 


Summer  Camp  Jobs 
in  the  U.S.A. 
Visas  Arranged 

Lakeside  Residential 
Girls  Camp  in  Maine 

Counselors.  Combined  child 
care/teaching.  Gymnastics, 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  canoe, 
water  ski,  arts  (including 
stained  glass,  sewing,  jewelry, 
wood,  photo),  dance,  music, 
theater,  archery,  wilderness 
trips,  field  sports,  equestrian. 
Visas  available  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

Service  workers  Maintenance, 
driver,  office,  kitchen.  Visas 
restricted  to  students  enrolled 
in  university  for  fall  '98 

Non-smokers. 
June  22  tp  Aug  27. 
Send  resume  (C.V.): 
Kippewa,  Box  340, 
Westwood,  Massachusetts 
02090-0340  U.S.A. 
kippewa@tiac.net; 
voice  (781)  762-8291 
fax  (781)255-7167  


NO 

BILLS. 

NO 

HASSLES 

Pre-paid  cellular  is  here  with  Cantel 

AT&T 

Ask  for  our  $19.95  digital  no  term  plan 

Call  Matt  Collins  at  416-722-6652 

ball  from  inept  Ravens  defend- 
ers an  incredible  33  times  in  the 
game. 

"We're  working  really  hard 
defensively  these  last  couple  of 
weeks  in  practice,"  said  Belanger. 
"We've  been  stealing  games  be- 
cause of  our  flexibility  and  maybe 
because  we're  a  little  bit  more 
talented — not  because  we  play 
better  defense." 

"We  had  defensive  goals  to 
meet,"  agreed  Verbeeten.  "That 
inspired  us  to  get  in  the  lanes  and 
play  tough  defense,  and  keep  go- 
ing hard  the  whole  game." 

In  the  second  half,  with  the 
game  well  in  hand,  Belanger 
rested  her  starters  and  played  a 
less  experienced  lineup  featuring 
promising  first-year  guards 
Rachel  Ellison  and  Elanna  Robson. 
The  duo  combined  for  19  of  the 
Blues'  37  points  in  the  second 
half,  many  of  them  on  coast-to- 
coast  drives  which  served  to  un- 
derline the  incompetence  of  a 


Carleton  team  which  turned  the 
ball  over  38  times. 

"I'm  always  worried  with  our 
group,  because  they '  re  not  a  team 
that  is  highly  intense  all  the  time; 
they  don't  have  the  'eye  of  the 
tiger,'"  said  Belanger.  "So  I 
wanted  to  be  intense  from  start  to 
finish,  and  have  fun  while  doing 
it." 

Inall,fourUofT  players  scored 
in  double-figures,  including 
Verbeeten,  Hart,  Robson  ( 1 6)  and 
Samantha  Burrows  (10).  Forward 
Kathy  Gregoire  provided  the  only 
spark  for  the  Ravens  with  1 2  points 
and  six  rebounds,  both  team  highs. 

The  Blues  also  won  against  the 
Ottawa  Gee  Gees  74-49  on  Fri- 
day night,  and  with  both  victories 
they  improved  their  record  to  8-2. 
Their  next  games  are  against 
Concordia,  Friday  at  6  p.m.,  and 
McGill,  Saturday  afternoon  at  2. 
Both  games  are  at  the  Sports 
Gym. 


Blues  rookie  guard  Rachel  Ellison  (left)  tries  to  swat  the 
ball  away  from  a  Carleton  player.  The  Ravens  coughed 
up  the  ball  all  day  against  U  of  T,  turning  it  over  a 
whopping  38  times. 


ARE  YOU  A  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING 
OR  TECHNOLOGY  GRADUATE? 

IF  SO,  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  MAY  BE  THE  PLACE  FOR  YOU. 

The  Textiles  Human  Resources  Council,  a  labour-management  partnership, 
invites  you  to  consider  a  new,  one-year,  intensive  management  internship  program. 
Based  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  program  will  be  delivered  by  the  Mohawk  College 
Faculty  of  Engineering  Technology  and  the  McMaster  University  School  of  Business. 

This  English-language  program,  to  start  in  May,  1998,  offers: 

o       a  world-class  education  in  textile  technology; 
o       comprehensive  managerial  skills  training; 
o       a  four-month  job  placement; 
o       free  tuition;  and 

o       excellent  potential  for  full-time,  well-paying  employment  upon  successful 
completion. 

The  Canadian  textile  industry  is  a  highly  dynamic,  highly  competitive  and 
technologically  advanced  industry.  We  need  well-trained,  motivated  managers  and 
professionals. 

If  this  industry  and  this  internship  appeal  to  you,  call  Gordon  DiGiacomo  or 
Shirley  McKey  at  (613)  230-7217,  fax  us  at  (613)  230-1270,  send  us  an  E-mail  at 
thrc@sympatico.ca,  or  write  us  at: 

Textiles  Human  Resources  Council 
66  Slater  Street,  Suite  1720 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5H1 

Please  visit  our  web  site  at  www3.sympatico.ca/thrc. 


Textiles 
Human 
Resources 
Council 


Conseil  des 
ressources  humaines 
de  I'industrie 
du  textile 
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Third  time's  a  charm  for  men's  volleyball 

Women  not  as  lucky  against  York 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

They're  ba-ack. 

The  U  of  T  men's  volleyball 
team,  which  slumped  to  two 
straight  losses  against  the  York 
Yeomen  not  so  long  ago,  rediscov- 
ered its  dominance  of  its  cross- 
town  rivals  in  its  third  and  final 
regular-season  match  against  them 
onThursday  night.  At 
the  Tait  Mackenzie 
Gymnasium  on  the 
York  University  cam- 
pus,the  visitingBlues 
shocked  the  Yeomen 
with  a  straight-game 
victory  (1 6- 14, 1 5- 1 3, 
15-2). 

Ofcourse,  thewin 
was  ofno  surprise  to 
head  coach  Orest 
Stanko,  whose  U  of 
Tclub  seems  to  rel- 
ish playing  York  in 
the  most  pressure- 
filled  of  situations. 
The  Blues  have  de- 
feated York  the  last  three  years 
to  win  the  provincial  university 
championship,  and  Thursday's 
blowout  .served  as  a  reminder  of 
that  streak. 

"I  think  we  have  the  upper  hand 
going  into  the  playoffs.  I  think  [the 
YeomenJ  are  thinking  about  the 
Blues'  legacy — when  push  comes 
to  shove,  the  Blues  pull  it  out,"  said 
Stanko,  whose  team  could  poten- 
tially face  York  in  the  final  if  it 
beats  Queen's  in  the  first  round. 


"We'  re  peaking  at  the  right  time." 

While  the  Blues  continued  to 
make  some  of  the  unforced  errors 
that  plagued  them  in  their  previous 
two  matches  against  York,  they 
got  some  top-notch  setting  from 
co-captain  Jeff  Chung,  whose  im- 
proved playmaking  was  the  differ- 
ence on  Thursday,  says  Stanko. 

"Jeff  started  setting  the  right 
game,  distributing  the  ball  to  the 
right  people  at  the 
righltime.  He  was 
very  calm,  very 
professional." 
For  U  of  T,  out- 
side hitter  Andrew 
Esteves  continued 
on  his  hot  streak, 
following  up  on 
Tuesday's  4 1 -kill 
performance  with 
20morekillsto  go 
along  with  seven 
stuff  blocks  and 
two  service  aces. 
The  Blues  now 
look  forward  to 
two  games  at 
home  to  finish  out  the  regular  sea- 
son, one  against  Ryerson  tomor- 
row and  the  other  against 
Laurentian  on  Sunday. 

The  women,  meanwhile,  lost  a 
tough  five-game  decision  to  the 
Yeowomen  (4-15,17-15,9-15,15- 
13,12-15).  It  was  their  first  defeat 
in  eight  games  this  season. 

"We  didn't  really  come  pre- 
pared to  play  at  the  beginning," 
said  U  of  T  head  coach  Kristine 
Drakich,  whose leamalso  fell  down 


Jeff  started 
setting  the 
right  game, 
distributing 
the  ball  to 
the  right 
people  at  the 
right  time. 


1 2-5  in  the  second  game. 

The  Blues,  however,  came 
back  to  win  that  frame  and  re- 
bounded again  in  the  fourth  to 
tie  the  match  at  two  games 
apiece.  U  of  T  even  held  leads 
of  5- 1  and  9-5  in  the  final  game, 
butjustcouldn'tholdon  forthe 
victory. 

"I  was  quite  disappointed," 
Drakich  said.  "We  had  the  mo- 
mentum, we  had  the  lead,  and  then 
we  had  all  of  these  unforced  er- 
rors... If  we  want  a  consistent 
level  of  play,  we  have  to  be  able  to 
do  that  i  f  the  match  takes  one  hour 
or  two  hours,  if  we're  ahead  or 
behind." 

Despite  the  loss,  the  Blues  are 
sti  1 1  i  n  a  very  good  posi  tion  to  cap- 
ture first  place  in  the  Ontario  East 
Division,  which  would  set  them  up 
for  a  considerably  easier  first  match 
in  the  playoffs.  Three  of  their  last 
fourcontestsareagain.st,sub-.500 
teams,  the  other  being  against  the 
Ottawa  Gee  Gees,  whom  they 
have  already  defeated  earlier  in 
the  season. 

'This  group  of  athletes  has  the 
ability,"  said  Drakich.  "If  we  can 
focus  on  our  jobs  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, we  can  play  very  well.  The 
simplest  thing  is  that  we  have  to 
come  out  and  win  all  of  our  league 
matches  from  here  on  in.lt  seems 
so  basic  and  so  simple  but  that's 
what  it  is." 

The  women's  Blues  next  play 
the  Ryerson  Rams  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym,  tomorrow  at  6 
p.m.  The  men'sgame  follows  at  8. 


Diane  Cerny  and  the  women's  volleyball 
tough  five-game  loss  to  York  v/hen  they 


Blues  v/ill  try  to  rebound  from  Thursday's 
host  Ryerson  tomorrov/  night. 


Women's  track  and  field  poised  to  repeat 


Defending  champ  U  of  T  ranked  first  in  Canada 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


As  the  women's  track  and  field  Blues 
continue  their  1 998  campaign,  they  will  be 
working  very  hard  to  prove  lightningcan 
strike  twice. 

Indeed,  all  signs  point  toward  the  U  of 
T  women,  who  won  the  1 997  national  title 
in  university  track  and  field,  repeating  that 
feat  at  the  CI  AU  championships  in  March. 
With  almost  everyone  returning  from  last 
year's  winning  crew  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  talented  recruits,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  Blues  women  are  currently  ranked 
first  in  Canada. 

"I  see  good  things  for  us,  but  we  can 


only  control  what  we  can  do,"  said  a 
happy,  yet  reserved,  U  of  T  head  coach 
Carl  Georgevski .  "We  can' t  control  what 
the  other  competitors  do.  What  we're 
focusing  on  is  doing  the  best  that  we  can 
on  that  first  and  second  weekend  in 
March,"  a  period  of  time  which  includes 
the  provincial  championships  as  well  the 
nationals. 

So  far,  the  Blues  have  cleaned  up  at  all 
of  the  meets  they  have  attended,  remind- 
ingtheotheruni  versities  why  they  are  the 
favourites  to  win  the  national  crown  once 
again.  Sara  Gardner,  Jill  Mallon.  Andrea 
Pinnock,  Lami  Oyewumi,  Nadine  Saleh 
and  Miriam  Young  have  been  dominant  i  n 
the  track  events,  which  is  great  for  a  team 


which  still  hasn't  seen  talented  Jean 
Fletcher  and  last  year's  quadruple-gold 
winner,  Foy  Williams,  compete  yet.  In  the 
field,  Williams'  sister  Althea  will  join  fel- 
low jumper  Denisha  Williams  (no  rela- 
tion), pole  vaulters  Becky  Chambers  and 
Tara  McCarthy,  high  jumperTreva  Tho- 
mas and  long  jumper  Jennifer  Hunter  as 
the  Blues'  top  guns  in  the  field  events. 

Their  male  counterparts  are  no  slouches 
themselves,  as  indicated  by  their  fifth- 
place  national  ranking.  As  has  been  the 
case  the  past  few  years,  their  core  strengths 
are  in  the  field  events — Jeff  Caton  and 
Jason  Thomas  are  two  of  the  best  high 
jumpers  in  the  nation;  the  two  Chrises, 
Long  and  Martin,  are  contenders  in  both 


the  long  jump  and  triple  jump:  and  Alex 
Chou  is  currently  ranked  third  in  the  shot 
put.  But  the  Blues  have  also  gone  out  and 
recruited  some  very  good  runners  as  well. 
Rookies  John  Healey,  Jonathan  Phillips 
and  Ryan  Williams,  all  sprinters,  have 
bolstered  a  track  contingent  that  includes 
veterans  such  as  Kirk  Dillabaugh,  Howard 
van  Langenberg,  Matt  Rispin  and  Julian 
TTiombury. 

"With  the  rookies  getting  a  few  more 
meets  under  their  belt,  they'll  t>ecome 
more  confident  in  what  they  can  do,"  said 
Georgevski  of  his  new  recruits.  'The 
men's  team  is  an  extremely  young  team 
right  now,  so  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  patient  and  don't  get  too  greedy 
because  down  the  road  we  could  really  be 
contenders  if  we  add  a  few  more  people 


to  this  team." 

This  Saturday,  students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  watch  some  of  these 
athletes  coinpete  when  the  Blues  host 
their  own  invitational  meet,  the  U  of  T 
Classic,  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 

"They  can  expect  to  see  some  out- 
standing running,  jumping  and  throwing, 
both  on  the  men's  and  the  women's  side," 
said  Georgevski.  The  universities  of 
Queen's,  York  and  Waterloo  will  be  com- 
peting in  the  invitational,  as  well  as  some 
American  entrants  from  the  universities 
of  Rochester,  Fredonia  and  Buffalo  and 
some  independent  athletes  from  around 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  area. 

The  meet,  which  takes  place  in  the  AC 
Field  House,  starts  at  8: 1 5  in  the  morning 
and  runs  into  the  late  afternoon. 


RING  DAYS 


UNIVERSITY 


TORONTO 


IT'S  YOUR  TURN! 

Celebrate  and  Save  10% 

We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be  10%  off 
during  the  following  special  at  these  U  of  T  Bookstores: 

U  ofT  Bookstore  214  College  St.  (Koffler  Student  Centre) 
February  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th    II  am  -  3  pm 

Scarborough  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
January  27th  &  28th      1 1  am  -  3  pm 

Erindale  Campus  in  the  Meeting  Place 
January  29th  &  30th      1 1  am  -  3  pm 


University  of  Toronto 
Boolcstores 

978-7919 


R&B,  Hip  ^op 


Pfocccds  will  be 
doiiiiicd  10 

Vouih  A^sisiine  Y<iuih 
a  contiiiiiniu  based  itott 
prol'il  dedicated  lo 
piomotiiit!  liic  uwiih 
:iiid  licalilncr  sclf- 
cMccm  oiAoiiiliiinlic 
coininutiiu    I  lic\  .irc 
looking  lor  injIofcitL'itc 
\oliimccri.it!es  IS-24. 
C.ill(4Ui»'M2-l«J|» 


1.0  is  a  must 
wristband  policy 
in  effect 

$4  cover 

S3  for  association 
members 

doors  open  at  9pm 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Ratesinclude  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 

spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No .  *-  =  ■=•'•  * ^' — ■ — " 

George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 


spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
"      '  ""^        ~    ...      ...  .    .        Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


BACHELOR  WITH  ONE 
BEDROOM 

basement  apartment.  New  house,  private 
entrance,  laundry  room.  Must  see.  Call 
416-538-0378. 


FOR  RENT 

1  bedroom  self-contai  ned  apartment  with 
separate  entrance.  Parking  available. 
Walking  distanceto  UOFT-  Scarborough 
campus,  near  to  Hwy  #401.  Phone  41 6- 
281-3403. 


Announcements 


BABYSITTER  WANTED 

forourbrightandfun  1  year  old  daughter 
(okay,  we're  her  parents,  so  of  course 
we'd  say  that,  but  she  really  is  delightful). 
Some  weekday  afternoons  and  occasional 
evenings  contact  Noni  &  Larry  (4 1 6)  96 1  - 
8700,  noodle@netcom.ca 


IT'S  ALL  GREEK  TO  ME! 

Alpha Omicron  Pi  challenges  you  to  throw 
away  negative  preconceptions  you  have 
about  women's  fraternities.  A  great  way 
to  meet  new  friends  and  enrich  your 
uni versi ty  experience.  Michel le/Chri sti ne 
922-3646. 


RRSP's  FOR  STUDENTS? 

RRSP  information  and  question  session 
by  an  expert  in  the  field.  Sponsored  by  the 
International  Student  Centre  (ISC),  33  St. 
George  Street.  Wednesday,  January  28, 
12-1  p.m.  Call978-66I7. 


STEP-ADOPTION 

Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent? 
If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in 
a  study  of  relationships  in  step-parent 
adoption?  Please  contact  Professor 
Michael  Sobol,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Guelph, 

sobol @css.uoguelph.ca  or  by  calling 
collect  to  1-519-824-4120,  est.  2107. 
Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George 
Campus.  Confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

FREE  TESL  SEMINAR 

Every  Mon.  or  Wed.  6pm-8pm.  Call  Mr. 
BruceBewick@  (416)480-1 177.  Cdn. 
Lng.Schl.  36EglintonAve.  W.St.  401. 


LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers !  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starling  Wage;  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger- 364-1919. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;call416-924-3240. 


LOOKING  FOR  WORK 

We  need  smart  people  to  do  Market 
Research  Surveys.  No  selling  $7-9.  Part 
time  or  full  time.  440-0310  ext.30, 
Elizabeth. 


OFFICE  ASSISTANCE 

P/T,  Excellent  English  Telephone  Manner, 
Female  w/entreprenushipCBC  preferred. 
Send  resume  to:  Dept:669,  P.  O.  Box 
4150,Markham,Ont,L3R0E6.  Including 
your  class  schedule  and  expect  salary. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  fi  nding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing, etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(416)  822-3 102. 


SKI  FREE 

60  km  of  free  x-country  trails  surround  U 
of  T  Outing  Club's  CoUingwood  cabin. 
Weekend  trips  about  $30,  including 
transportation,  accommodation  and  meals. 
Join  UToC  at  Athletic  Centre.  Student 
memberships  $12.  Call  UToC  tripline 
201-5795. 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with Pueblito!  eco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  -hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  the  environment 
while  doing  it !  All  inclusive  ground  rates ! 
Book  now  for  March/April!  full  info,  at 
email  help!  @eco-travel-mexico. com  or 
fax  01 1-52-247-21999. 


NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  (10 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (416)410- 
NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

WORD  PROCESSING  & 
COPY  EDITING 

Fast  turnaround.  Professional  quality. 
Resumes  from  $25,  call  416-994-2543; 
email  LPEARCE@pathcom.com 


TirroRiNG 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effective 
tutoring  service  and  practical  help  in 
organizing  and  editing  essays. 
Downtown  campus.  Reasonable  rates. 
516-0989. 


NEED  EDITORIAL  HELP 

'in  getting  your  essays,  theses  and 
dissertions  into  good  shape?  Professional 
editor/writer,  with  graduate  degrees, 
pro  videscomprehensiveeditorial  services 
from  revision  suggestions  on  structure 
and  content  to  corrections  of  grammar 
and  bibliographies.  Reasonable  rates. 
For  further  information,  contact:  SP 
Editorial  Services, 905-882-64 10. 


GET  A  HEAD  START 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience.  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exams  with  solutions  and  special  summary 
notes  based  on  test  material.  785- 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne  4 1 6-690-3799. 

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  French 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
One-on-one  lessons.  Call  964-8 1 89. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  alongoverdue master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation, or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (41 6)  532-31 17. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral ). 
(416)532-3117. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jftirfaro@idirect.com 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051.  

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C+-t-,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs. 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel: 486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start at$195.  SubscribetoourFREELaw 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 . 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,toll  free  1-888-2702941. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices.  Word 
processing  also  available  .  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


Word 


J 


TYPING  EXPERT 
Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .50/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 

WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  $  1 .25/page 
double  spaced.  Call  Robert  416-481- 
0425.  (Yonge/Eglinton). 


CLASSIFIED 


Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
Include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  Including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  Issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address  


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Monday,  January  26,  1998 


Women's  hockey  gets 
revenge  against  York 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


THE  women's  hockey  Blues 
are  clearly  the  class  of  the 
six-team  OUA  league. 
They  came  into  action  last 
Wednesday  night  having outscored 
theiropponents52-9in  1 1  games. 
Statistically ,  they  have  the  league' s 
leading  scorers  in  Sue  Ann  Van 
Damme  and  JacquelineCherevaty , 
and  the  best  goalie  in  Wahnese 
Antonioni.  They  are  rarely  beaten, 
and  few  teams  can  legitimately 
challenge  them. 

One  of  those  few,  however,  is 
the  York  Yeowomen.  Though  a 
team  with  an  average  record  and 
few  stars,  York  comes  to  play 
when  they  see  U  of  T  on  the 
schedule,  and  the  mastery  that  the 
Blues  usually  enjoy  over  most 
teams  often  turns  to  a  real  struggle 
against  the  Yeowomen.  This  trend 
continued  last  Wednesday  night  at 
Varsity  Arena,  as  the  Blues 
needed  a  late  goal  from  Cherevaty 
to  edge  York  3-2. 

"It  was  a  fairly  good  effort,  and 
I  was  happy  about  getting  the  two 
points,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Karen  Hughes.  "I  think  we  played 
well,  but  we  can  still  play  better. 
York  plays  hard  in  front  of  their 
own  net,  and  they  have  pretty 
good  goaltending.  They  are  prob- 
ably harder  for  us  to  play  than  any 
other  team  in  the  league." 

York  handed  the  Blues  theironly 
loss  of  the  season  in  early  Decem- 
ber, and  Toronto  came  into  the 
game  with  a  bone  to  pick  with  the 
team  that  they  may  well  face  in  the 
upcomingOUA  provincial  playoffs. 
The  Blues  skated  with  energy  and 
determination  for  much  of  last 
week's  game,  but  a  strong  York 
defence  kept  at  bay  a  Toronto  al- 


The  women's  hockey  Blues,  who  have  won  all  but  two  games  this  season,  will  host 
the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  tomorrow  night  at  Varsity  Arena. 


tack  that  had  put  up  32  goals  in  its 
last  four  games. 

As  usual,  the  Blues  dominated 
puck  possession  and  shots  on 
goal.  As  usiial,  York  did  not  go 
down  without  a  fight.  The  Blues 
fired  an  amazing  45  shots  at 
Colette  Good  while  yielding  only 
1 8  against  Antonioni.  However, 
it  was  the  Yeowomen  who 
opened  the  scoring  seven  min- 
utes into  the  game  after  Karen 
Kelt  grabbed  a  loose  puck  in 
front  of  the  Toronto  net  and  put 
it  over  the  fallen  U  of  Tgoalie  to 
give  her  team  the  lead. 


The  Blues  went  to  the  first  in- 
termission down  a  goal — a  posi- 
tion they  rarel  y  fmd  themsci  ves  in. 
They  responded  well  to  their  pre- 
dicament when  Jen  Rawson  scored 
early  on  in  the  second  period  and 
Urszula  May  added  the  go-ahead 
goal  near  the  end  of  the  frame. 

Just  when  it  appeared  that  To- 
ronto would  successfully  defend 
its  slim  lead  through  the  third, 
York's  Stephanie  Slade  tied  the 
game  with  just  over  five  minutes 
left.  However,  Cherevaty  re- 
sponded with  herown  heroics  two 
minutes  later  to  give  her  team 


the  win. 

"I  was  pretty  shocked  about  it," 
said  Cherevaty  of  the  goal.  "I  just 
waited  for  the  perfect  opportunity 
and  saw  the  open  net.  I  think  the 
team  needed  [this  win),  since  York 
beat  us  last  time  and  they  were  last 
year's  champions.  I  think  it  really 
helped  our  morale  to  beat  them 
this  time,"  she  said. 

The  Blues'  record  is  now  10-1- 
I ,  and  they  continue  to  hold  the 
league  lead  by  six  points  over  the 
Guelph  Gryphons.  They  host  the 
Wilfrid  LaurierGolden  Hawksto- 
morrow  night  at  7:30. 


FITNESS  WATCH 


if  you' re  having  trouble  keeping  that  New  Year's  Resolution  to 
exercise  more  often,  then  you're  probably  not  alone. 

But  if  you're  thinkingof  giving  up  on  it  because  it  isn't  getting  you 
the  results  you  want  or  it  just  doesn't  interest  you,  maybe  you  should 
think  twice. 

"The  results  don't  come  immediately,"  says  Susan  Lee,  fitness 
supervisor  at  the  Athletic  Centre.  "The  visible  results  don't  come 
until  two  or  three  months  down  the  road." 

And  generally,  the  results  you  shoot  for  should  be  well-focused, 
not  broad-ranging.  Lee  uses  the  acronym  SMART  when  she  talks 
about  goal-setting  and  physical  activity:  the  goals  you  set  for  yourself 
should  be  specific,  measurable,  achievable  and  realistic  and  you 
should  be  able  to  track  them. 

"If  you  want  to  lose  30  pounds  in  a  month,  oreven  gain  30  pounds, 
yes,  it's  possible.  But  it's  not  realistic  and  you  would  have  to  take 


very  drastic  measures  to  do  it.  Exercise  isn't  one  of  those  pills  you 
can  pop,"  she  says. 

As  well,  you  should  make  sure  that  the  exercises  that  comprise 
your  routine  match  your  goals.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  do  more 
cardiovascularwork,try  a  fitness  class;  for  ab  conditioning,  look  into 
pilates;  to  deal  with  tightness,  a  stretch  class  like  yoga  can  help. 

Once  you  have  designed  your  routine,  make  it  a  pan  of  your  life. 
Find  a  good  time  and  stick  to  it.  For  example,  a  workout  just  before 
lunch  time  can  be  the  perfect  break  and  re-energize  you  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

As  Lee  observes,  "It  takes  21  days  to  make  things  a  habit  but  it 
really  takes  six  months  to  develop  a  healthy  lifestyle.  It' s  so  easy  to 
drop  out."  So  you  need  as  much  motivation  as  you  can  get.  Working 
out  with  a  friend  or  participating  in  group  activities  can  give  you  the 
extra  push  you  need  to  go  out  and  be  active. 

"Find  a  buddy  to  work  out  with  whether  it' s  a  friend  orjust  meeting 
people,"  suggests  Lee.  "Sometimes  you  will  see  each  other  at  the 
same  time  and  that's  always  encouraging." 


SPORTShorts 


Get  active  with  the  Blues 

In  the  hopes  of  opening  the  dtwrs  to  what  some  find  to  be  an 
intimidating  environment,  the  track  and  field  Blues  havedesigned  an 
outt^ach  program  to  encourage  morephysical  activity  at  the  Athletic 
Centre. 

Called  "Active  With  the  Blues,"  the  program's  aim  is  to  make 
students  and  community  members  more  aware  of  the  AC's  re- 
sources and  more  comfortable  with  using  these  facilities.  The 
emphasis  of  the  program  is  not  on  track  but  rather  on  the  personal 
goals  of  the  participants. 

The  Blues  have  created  two  four-week  sessions  that  will  be 
instructed  by  qualified  team  members  and  overseen  by  their  head 
coach,  Carl  Georgevski.  One  is  geared  to  build  strength  and  power, 
while  the  other  is  designed  to  develop  aerobic  fitness.  Howard  Van 
Langenberg,  one  of  the  instructors  for  the  latter,  says  that  he  wants 
to  create  a  positive  and  self-supportive  atmosphere  where  partici- 
pants can  achieve  their  goals.  "I  want  people  to  have  as  much  fun  as 
I  do.  But  also,  I  enjoy  bringing  people  together." 

Georgevski  is  excited  about  the  program.s  and  the  potential  they 
carry  in  getting  more  people  on  campus  involved  in  physical  activity 
at  the  AC.  "The  facility  is  always  try i  ng  to  promote  heaJ  th  and  fitness 
to  thecommuni  ty  at  large.  The  track  team,  as  one  of  the  largest  teams 
at  U  of  T,  is  in  a  good  position  to  help,  and  1 '  m  looking  forward  to  my 
involvement  in  a  very  positive  project." 

The  "Basic  Strength  and  Conditioning"  class  runs  on  Wednesdays 
from  5-6  p.m.,  while  "Aerobic  Fitness"  is  on  Tuesday  s  from  noon  to 
i  p.m.  Regardless  of  enrolment,  the  instructor-participant  ratio  will  be 
maintai  ned  at  a  low  level ,  1 :  1 0. 

To  register  or  for  more  infonnaiian,  call  the  AC  main  office  at 
978-4116. 

Blue  and  white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Jan.  26 
TUESDAY 

HOCKEY:  women  -  vs.  Laurier  at  Varsity  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  vs.  Ryerson  at  AC  Sports  Gym  -  women  at  6 
p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 

THURSDAY 

SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  vs.  Ryerson  at  AC  Olympic 
Pool,  5:30  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

BASKETBALL:  vs.  Concordia  at  AC  Sports  Gym  -  women  at 
6  p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 

SATURDAY 

BADMINTON:  men  and  women  -  Crossover  tournament  2  in 
Ottawa,  10  a.m. 

BASKETBALL:  vs.  McGill  at  AC  Sports  Gym  -  women  at  2 
p.m.,  men  at  4  p.m. 

HOCKEY:  men  -  at  Western,  7:30  p.m. 
SQUASH:  men  -  Ontario  individual  finals  at  Western.  1 2  p.m. 
SWIMMING;  men  and  women  -  Performance  meet  at  AC 
Olympic  Pool,  6  p.m. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men  and  women  -  U  of  T  Classic  at  AC 
Field  House,  8:15  a.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  Laval  Tournament,  times  TB A 
SUNDAY 

BADMINTON:  men  and  women  -  Crossover  tournament  2  in 
Ottawa,  10  a.m. 

ROWING:  men  and  women  -  Indoor  rowing  championships  at 
Hart  House,  8  a.m. 

SQUASH:  men -Ontario  individual  finals  at  Western,  10  a.m. 
SWIMMING:  men  and  women  -  Performance  meet  at  AC 
Olympic  Pool,  8  a.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  men  -  vs.  Laurentian  at  AC  Sports  Gym,  1 
p.m.;  women  -  Laval  Tournament,  times  TBA 
WRESTLING:  men  and  women  -  Western  Open,  10  a.m. 


Basketball 
Doubleheaders 

vs  CONCORDIA 
Friday,  January  30 
Women  6:00pm/Men  8:00pm 


vs  McGILL 
Saturday,  January  31 
Women  2:00pm/Men  4:00pm 

Sports  Gym  -Athletic  Centre 


Men's  Volleyball 

vs  LAURENTIAN 

Sunday  February  1 
@  1:00pm 

Sports  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 
Students  $3.00 


Buy  a  Basketball  Season  Pass  for 
$10  at  the  Main  Office  in  the 
Athletic  Centre  and  Get  a  Free 
BMptors  vs  Bulls  ticket. 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  January  20 

Jennifer  Button 
Swimming 
Mark  Cooper 
Ice  Hockey 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


STUDENTS  and  metro  activists  tried 
to  match  what  they  say  is  an  in 
creasingly  cosy  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  business,  as  both 
sides  marched  solidly  from  thecity '  s  aca- 
demic district  to  Metro' s  corporate  ghetto. 

Kicking  off  the  national  day  of  action' s 
political  frenzy,  500  students  crammed 
into  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  to  hear 
impassioned  speeches  delivered  by  lead- 
ing social  justice  advocates  at  the  uni  ver- 
sity ,  inciudingChris  Ramsaroop,  Michol 
Hoffman,  formerllofT seismologist  Kin 
Yip  Chun  and  Hart  House  Warden 
Margaret  Hancock 

Subverting  the  ceremonial  linkage  be- 
tween U  of  T  and  business  circles,  mock 
honourary  degrees  were  granted  to  civil 
rights  celebrities-those  thought  to  be  more 
deserving  of  recognition  than  former  US 
president  George  Bush. 

And  just  as  the  ritual  was  meant  to 
reclaim  the  title  of  valour  at  U  of  T, 
speakers  insisted  that  students  see  the 
politically  scurrilous  connections  between 
de-regulated  tuition  and  systemic  discrimi- 
nation. 

"In  times  like  these,  when  democracy  is 
under  attack,  it's  essential  to  come  out  and 
be  visible  on  matters  that  concern  us  all," 
Hancock  said. 

To  further  rev  up  the  U  of  T  crowd, 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  national 
chairperson  Brad  Lavigne  listed  off  the 
dozens  of  other  campuses  across  the 
country  participating  in  the  day  of  action. 

He  then  rallied  students  into  a  foot- 
stomping  fervour  as  the  crowd  got  moving 
for  the  day's  final  stop — Toronto's  finan- 
cial nucleus.  On  the  way,  U  of  T  students 
stopped  by  Queen '  s  Park  to  pick  a  strong 
showing  of  labour  and  high  school  stu- 
dents. They  later  joined  up  with  Ryerson, 
York,  Trent  and  Guel  ph  students. 

Shakingoff  his  activist  timidity,  second 
year  U  of  T  architectural  student  Erick 
Villagomez  exuberantly  waived  a  placard 
on  the  rally  outskirts. 

"We're  not  the  protesting  types  but 
we'  re  just  here  to  back  up  our  support  for 
fellow  students  because  we  all  know  some- 


one who  can't  get  by  because  of  tuition 
increases,"  he  said. 


B, 


'  ut  naming  corporate  culpability 
seemed  to  be  on  the  minds 

ofthe over 3,000 protesters   

as  they  marched  south  to 
the  intersection  of  Bay  and 
King  where  a  make-shift 
bandstand  was  planted  in 
the  centre  so  that  speakers 
voices  could  resound  amidst 
the  office  towers  hovering 
above. 

A  cast  of  Canada's  so- 
cial conscience  heckled  the 
agenda  behind  the  high  rises, 
including  Lavigne,  Joan 
Grant-Cummings,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Pov- 
erty chair  John  Clarke,  and  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Labour  president  Wayne 


Samuelson. 

"When  you  have  a  government  that 
doesn' t  listen  to  you  there  is  only  one  thing 
you  can  do  and  that  is  speak  louder," 
Samuelson  said.  "When  Mike  Harris  and 


I'm  here  to  tell  these  assholes 
to  spread  profits  fairly.  They're 
making  millions  and  we're 
seeing  nothing. 


Ernie  Eves  look  at  their  budgets  and  say, 
'Let's  give  education  a  hike'  I  say  take  a 
hike,  Mike." 

Clarke  spoke  about  building  a  force  to 
reckon  with  the  Harris  government. 


"We  must  tie  the  social  movements  like 
our  own  with  the  power  of  the  labour 
movement  and  unleash  a  movement  to 
unleash  a  movement  to  defeat  these  bas- 
tards," he  said  motioni  ng  to  the  bank  high 
rises  on  each  of  the  four  cor- 
 •  ners. 

Grant-Cummings 
agreed.  But  she  underscored 
the  importanceof  drawing  links 
between  the  student  movement 
and  the  bringing  down  racism, 
sexism  and  capitalism. 

"What  you  are  doing  to- 
day is  securing  the  future  of  my 
8  year  old.  But  right  now  is  your 
future  and  what  you  are  asking 
^^te--     for  is  not  charity,  it  is  a  right," 
*  she  said. 

Leaning  against  a  Bank  of  Montreal's 
marble  pillar,  a  locked  out  employee  of 
Maple  Leaf  relates. 

"I'm  here  to  tel  1  these  assholes  to  spread 
profits  fairly .  They '  re  making  millions  and 


we're  seeing  nothing,"  said  a  member  of 
the  United  Food  Concerned  Workers.  It 
represents  workers  of  the  Maple  Leaf 
local  who  walked  off  the  job  when  the 
corporation  imposed  wage  cuts. 

While  looking  out  of  place  in  her  bright 
green  track  pants  set  against  a  sea  of 
young  activists,  another  Maple  Leaf  em- 
ployee sees  no  difference  in  her  political 
struggle. 

"We're  seeingsimilarities  between  Mr. 
McCain  and  Mike  Harris,"  she  said,  point- 
ing out  that  the  provincial  government's 
legalization  of  lock-outs  and  scab  labour 
results  in  job  losses,  making  it  impossible 
for  parents  to  support  their  kids  education. 

On  the  sidelines  were  a  panel  of  busi- 
ness people  and  cell  phones  lining  the 
plexiglass  outside  the  bank  towers.  Some 
were  smirking  while  others  looked  on 
disapprovingly.  Situated  in  the  middleof 
the  intersection's  access  points  were 
RCMP  officers  on  horseback  and  a  solid 
line  of  Metro  officers. 

After  the  rally  wrapped-up,  a  group  of 
students  decided  to  stay  and  stage  a  sit-in 
the  lobby  of  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce.  After  six  hours,  the  bank 
announced  that  the  students  were  wel- 
come to  spend  the  night. 
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Bay  street  suits  baffled  by  debt-ridden  students 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Most  Bay  street  bystanders  were 
bewildered  as  a  couple  thousand 
students  descended  to  the  heart 
of  Toronto's  financial  district 
yesterday  for  the  National  Day 
of  Action. 

With  U  of  T  and  high  school 
students  marching  from  the  north 
and  York,  Ryerson,  Guelph  and 
Trent  students  coming  from  the 
east,  lots  of  business  people  came 
out  of  their  office  towers  to  wit- 
ness the  procession. 

"There's  a  big  pig  in  the  front 
of  the  parade,  but  why?,"  asked 

a  puzzled  in-   

surance  bro- 
ker about  a 
student  in 
costume. 

Metro  or- 
ganizers of 
the  day  of 
action  chose 
to  rally  at 
King  and 
Bay  streets 
rather  than 
Queen's 
Park  or  the 
Ontario  min- 
istry of  edu- 
cation build- 
ings as  a  symbolism  of  the  power 
of  the  financial  sector  over  debt- 
reducing,  cost-cutting  and  priva- 
tizing conservative  governments. 

But  some  business  peopledidn' t 
buy  the  line  that  business  has  the 
ear  of  particular  politicians. 

"Bay  street  doesn't  have  any 
real  impact.  Queen's  Park  is 
where  the  real  power  is,"  said  an 
analyst  at  Canada  Trust. 

And  besides,  a  recent  univer- 
sity graduate  and  20-something 


employee  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  one  of  four  bank  towers 
on  this  targeted  profit-heavy  cor- 
ner, says  the  financial  district 
can't  be  blamed  for  government 
cutting. 

"It's  not  the  banks.  They  just 
lend  out  the  money,"  he  said  as 
the  podium  speaker  outlined  big 
business'  lobby  and  research 
groups  which  push  for  smaller 
government  and  user- fees  for 
social  services. 

"I  don't  think  the  banks  have 
any  special  lines  of  power,"  he 
added  unconvinced. 

But  at  Mike  Harris'  May  1995 
business  endorsement  event,  sev- 
  eral  execu- 
tives of  the 
corpora- 
tions 
housed  in 
the  huge 
towers  tar- 
geted yes- 
t  e  r  d  a  y 
were  on 
the  list,  in- 
eluding 
N  e  s  b  i  1 1 
Burns, 
RBC-Do- 
mi  nions, 
Ernst  & 
Young  and 
KPMP.  There  were  a  total  of 
183  executives  on  the  endor- 
sees-attendees list. 

And  all  the  major  banks  gave 
the  maximum  contribution  allow- 
able by  law  to  the  Ontario  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party 
election  campaign  fund  in  i  995. 
And  in  1996,  Canadian  banks 
donated  $600,000  to  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Ottawa  after  its  govern- 
ment had  cut  $2.29  billion  from 
post-secondary  education. 


"It's  [publlciy 
funded  post- 
secondary  educa- 
tion] not  a  right, 
it's  a  privilege." 


Some  understood  the  message 
anddidn'tlikeit. 

"Everybody's  getting  hit.  No- 
body should  accept  special  sta- 
tus," said  an  insurance  broker 
who  heard  the  students  from  his 
20thnooroffice. 

In  1996,  the  average  salary 
for  bank  presidents  was  $2.99 
million.  And  last  year,  the  cumu- 
lative profits  of  the  four  banks  at 
Bay  and  King  exceeded  $5  bil- 
lion— a  record  year. 

1  n  the  same  year,  over  80,000 


corporations  paid  no  income  tax 
at  all  in  Canada,  which  has  the 
lowest  corporation  tax  rate 
among  the  G-7  countries. 

"We're  a  pretty  conservative 
bunch  of  guys,"  admitted  fellow 
insurance  man  Steve  Panciut. 

Still,  other  suit-studded  curi- 
ous onlookers  thought  the  strat- 
egy was  a  wise  one.  "Maybe 
they'll  take  more  notice  down 
here,  considering  it's  all  bankers 
and  CEOs,"  said  a  mutual  funds 
man. 


And  while  some  got  stuck  on 
defending  their  industry — 
whetherit  be  mutual  funds,  bank- 
ing  or  insurance,  others 
philosophisized  about  education 
and  student  debt. 

"It's  not  a  right,  it's  a  privi- 
lege," said  a  commercial  real 
estate  man,  adding  he  himself  is 
still  paying  off  his  student  debt 
and  is  not  complaining  about  it. 

He  graduated  in  1993,  when 
the  average  debt  in  Canada  was 
$8,700  and  Ontario  still  offered 


grants.  By  the  end  of  this  aca- 
demic year,  it  will  have  reached 
$25,000. 

However,  not  all  business  peo- 
ple were  unsympathetic  to  the 
message  emanating  from  the 
banking  centre  of  the  city. 

"Clearly,  the  banks  are  in  the 
wrong,"  said  a  young  lawyer  on 
his  way  to  court.  "But  I  do  feel  a 
little  overdressed  today,"  he 
added  about  his  inappropriate 
attire  for  ademo,  if  there  for  only 
a  few  short  moments. 


Porn  on  U  of  T 
terminals  on  the  rise 


BY  KRISTIAN  GALBRAITH 

With  an  impressive  array  of  com- 
puter resources  now  available  to 
students,  the  University  of  To- 
ronto has  a  new  problem  on  its 
hands — some  students  would 
rather  use  the  hardware  for  porn 
purposes  than  academic  _ 
endeavors. 

"I  notice  people  have  their 
computer  backgrounds  with 
scantily  clad  women,"  said  a 
first  year  engineering  student 
about  his  experience  at  the 
Engineering  Computing  Facil- 
ity. "It's  not  that  common.  I 
probably  see  it  once  a  week, 
or  every  two  weeks." 

Others  are  a  little  more 
harsh.  They  say  that  while  the 
display  of  pornographic  images 
at  public  campus  terminals 
may  be  tantalizing  for  some, 
it's  degrading  for  others.  And 
it  does  nothing  to  improve  the 
campus  climate,  they  say. 

"It  can  really  be  disgusting," 
said  a  third  year  Innis  College 
arts  student,  referring  to  her  own 
experience  observing  a  male  stu- 
dent viewing  pornography  at  a 
university  computer  terminal. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  something 
that  these  guys  are  very  proud 
of.  It  is  embarrassing  and  it's  not 
a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  to 
see  while  you're  studying,"  she 
added. 

But  since  the  number  of  public 
terminals  available  to  students 
across  U  of  T's  immense  cam- 


pus has  only  recently  exploded, 
the  university  has  yet  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  deal  with  this  new 
phenomenon. 

"We're  starting  to  get  com- 
plaints about  pornography.  It's 
just  starting  tocome,"  said  Michael 
Edmunds,  manager  of  the  Infor- 


I  believe  that  people 
should  be  consid- 
ered responsible 
enough  to  censor 
themselves  and  It 

shouldn't  be  the  job 
of  the  university. 


mation  Commons.  "What  we  try 
to  evoke  is  more  courtesy. 

"If  we  get  a  complaint,  we  try 
to  talk  to  the  person.  It's  ad 
hoc,"  he  added.  "The  library  is 
trying  to  set-up  a  policy." 

Some  students  are  wary  of 
this  approach. 

"I  do  not  think  it's  much  of  a 
problem,  except  for  things  like 
child  porn.  I  just  hope  people 
would  have  enough  taste  not  to 
use  it  in  public  areas,"  said 
Christopher  Earp,  first  ycarcom- 
merce  student. 

"I  believe  that  people  should 


be  consi  dered  responsible  enough 
to  censor  themselves  and  it 
shouldn't  be  the  job  of  the  uni- 
versity," Earp  added. 

But  with  line-ups  forcomput- 
ers  not  getting  any  shorter,  oth- 
ers focus  on  the  time  factor  rather 
than  campus  climate.  They  say 
~  it's  frustrating  to  wait  up  to  a 
half  an  hour  while  some  stu- 
dents use  computer  terminals 
for  anything  non-academic 
ranging  from  an  innocent  card 
game  and  e-mail  exchanges  to 
the  more  serious  porn  shots. 

"I  get  annoyed  with  some 
of  the  things  I  am  forced  to 
wait  for,"  saidCharles  Wells, 
a  first  year  arts  student.  "It's 
not  really  a  common  problem, 
though." 

However,  problems  with 
the  inappropriate  use  of  com- 
puter technology  at  U  of  T 
have  proven  far  more  serious 
than  simple  line-up  hold  ups. 
Today,  third  year  engineering 
study  Tony  Crewe,  is  being  sen- 
tenced to  possession  of  child 
pornography. 

Crewe  was  arrested  last 
March  after  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  downloaded  child 
pornography  onto  his  U  of  T 
account  at  the  Engineering  Com- 
puter Facilities.  While  it  is  not  a 
criminal  offense  to  view  child 
pornography,  it's  possession  is 
illegal. 

Willi  files  from 
Sarah  Schmidt 
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Students  hit  the  streets  across  Canada 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Students  across  the  country  took 
to  the  streets  yesterday  with  a 
big-picture  focus  and  a  move- 
ment with  depth. 

The  Jan.  28  Day  of  Action  was 
organized  by  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  and  drew  thou- 
sands of  students  to  meeting 
places  ranging  from  university 
campuses  to  government  legisla- 
tures to  financial  districts. 

Students  were  calling  for  a  na- 
tional systems  of  grants  and  an 
accessible  education  system — 
and  were  joined  by  125  partners 
from  faculty  associations,  social 
justice  groups  and  labour  unions. 

From  the  growing  interest  in 
corporate  control  to  the  increased 
solidarity  between  social  justice, 
labour  and  student  groups,  yes- 
terday was  the  picture  of  a  move- 
ment maturing  and  looking  at 
broader  issues. 

But  the  immediate  concern 
sparking  the  protest  is  the  grow- 
ing student  debt  load  and  impend- 
ingtuition  feeincreases.  Already, 
average  student  debt  is  reaching 
$25,000  a  year  and  tuition  fees 
have  risen  an  average  of  30  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years. 

"These  aren't  country  clubs 
for  the  rich  where  you  can  in- 
crease the  membership  fees  to 
keep  the  riffraff  out,  this  is  public 
post-secondary  education  and  we 
are  going  to  take  it  back, "shouted 
Brad  Lavigne,  national  chairper- 
son of  the  CFS,  at  a  rally  in  the 
heart  of  Toronto's  financial  dis- 
trict. 

■'What  we  are  talking  about 
hereis  happening  across  the  coun- 
try, the  same  privatization  is  hap- 
pening at  Simon  Fraserin  British 
Columbiaand  Memorial  Univer- 
sity in  Newfoundland — and  that 


CFS's  head  honcho  Brad 
Lavigne. 


Students  in  Toronto  (above)  were  not  the  only  ones  hitting  the  streets  yesterday. 


is  why  it  is  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Student's  National  Day  of 
Action,"  he  told  a  roaring  crowd 
of  about  3,000. 

Students  matched  such  senti- 
ments in  Vancouver,  Victoria  and 
Montreal — they  labeled  the  banks 
as  the  players  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  financial  elite  are 

pulling  the  strings  in  this   

charade,  since  they  have 
too  much  weight  with  poli- 
ticians and  sit  on  many 
university  boards,  say  stu- 
dents. 

"We  are  here  to  make  a 
connection  between  the 
policies  of  Queen's  Park 
and  the  policies  of  corpo- 
rate Canada,"  said 
Lavigne,  pointing  to  the 
banks  as  the  real  power- 
centres. 

Some  students  decided 
to  stay  in  the  lobby  of  one 
of  the  bank '  s  after  the  rail  y 
officially  wrapped  up.  The 
targeted  bank,  the  Cana- 
dian Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, said  that  students  were 
welcome  to  spend  the  night.  Ear- 
lier in  the  Day ,  CIBC  denounced 
student  debt  loads  and  an  income- 
based  loans  scheme. 

In  Vancouver,  several  thou- 
sand students  went  to  the  trade 
and  convention  centre,  present- 
ing bankruptcy  notices  to  the 
banks  as  a  reminder  that  dwin- 
dling government  support  for  post- 
secondary  education  is  morally 
bankrupt.  While  at  Simon  Fraser 
University,  students  constructed 


a  1 2-foot  debt  wall  to  symbolize 
the  barriers  they  face. 

As  in  Toronto,  Vancouver  stu- 
dents united  with  partners  who 
may  come  from  different  con- 
stituencies, but  recognize  their 
problems  stem  from  the  same 
root.  "Thisis  not  just  one  fight,  it 
is  not  just  student  interest  in  edu- 


This  Is  not  just  one  fight, 

it  is  not  just  student 
interest  in  education.  It 
is  also  wori(ers,  parents 
with  children,  it  Is  the 
public  in  general  that 
opposes  the  downloading 
and  corporate  control. 


cation.  It  is  also  workers,  parents 
with  children,  it  is  the  public  in 
general  that  opposes  the 
downloading  and  corporate  con- 
trol," said  Joey  Hansen,  BC  na- 
tional rep  for  the  federation. 

In  Victoria,  4,000  students 
were  in  line  with  this  message, 
descending  on  their  financial  dis- 
trict leaving  burlap  sacks  symbol- 
izing gigantic  debt  loads  as 
presents  for  the  Royal  Bank  be- 
fore heading  to  the  provincial  leg- 
islature for  a  rally  where  sympa- 


thetic Premier  Glen  Clark  made 
an  appearance. 

Clark  talked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  national  system  of 
grants  and  made  overtures — not 
a  commitment — about  a  possible 
tuition  fee  freeze  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row  in  that  province. 
In  Montreal,  where  the  Day  of 
Action  has  been  post- 
poned due  to  the  ice 
storm,  students  held  a 
press  conference  and  de- 
livered  the  same  mes- 
sage. "We  had  a  mural 
with  the  Montreal  stock 
exchange  all  lit  up  and  all 
the  universities  and 
CEGEP's  in  the  dark," 
explained  Anna 
Kruzynski,  chair  of  the 
Quebec  component  of 
the  CFS. 

She  says  during 
the  ice  storm  the  down- 
town Montreal  was  black 
except  for  the  exchange. 
There  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people 


freezing  in  the  dark  and  the  finan- 
cial district  went  on  business  as 
usual,  says  Kruzynski. 

"It  was  a  metaphor  for  the 
corporations  taking  over  and  leav- 
ing  us  all  in  the  dark,"  she  said. 

The  Quebec  Day  of  Action 
will  be  on  Feb.  1 1 . 

While  out  in  some  areas,  stu- 
dents decided  to  focus  more  pres- 
sure on  the  government  than  the 
corporations.  At  Nipissing  Uni- 
versity where  tuition  fees  makes 
up  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
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•  Requirements  and  Qualifications 

•  U  of  T  Resources  (Interchange.  ISC) 

International  Student  Centre/Interchange 
33  St.  George  Street 


operating  budget,  things  started 
out  yesterday  with  a  'Stop  the 
Cuts'  bus  tour  checking  out  the 
food  banks,  transition  houses  and 
other  areas  impacted  by  provin- 
cial government 
cutbacks. 

The  tour 
wrapped  up  at  pro- 
vincial premier 
Mike  Harris's  of- 
fice where  the  stu- 
dents left  a  small 
graveyard,  indi- 
cating accessible 
post-secondary 
education  is  dead. 

The  tour  then 
headed  to 
Sudbury  where 
300  students  from 
three  more  uni- 
versities con- 
verged at 
Laurentian  Uni- 
versity's campus 
for  a  'Freeze  tui- 
tion fees  in  the  North'  rally. 

Hitting  the  streets  a  day  early 
in  Nova  Scotia,  about  1 ,000  stu- 
dents met  up  at  King's  College 
on  Tuesday  and  along  with  la- 
bour and  postal  workers,  took  on 
the  legislature 

"The  mood  was  celebratory. 
Right  from  the  beginning  we 
wanted  the  tone  to  be  one  of 
taking  celebratory  action,"  said 
Jessica  Squires,  a  national  ex- 
ecutive rep  for  the  Nova  Scotia 
component  of  CFS. 
.  While  in  for  the  University  of 
Western  and  Carleton  Univer- 
sity students,  sticking  to  campus 
made  sense. 

A  noon-hour  rally  at  Carleton 
brought  out  hundreds  of  students, 
joined  by  faculty,  teaching  assist- 
ants and  labour  union  reps. 


At  the  University 
of  Western 
Ontario,  an 
unprecedented 
300  students 
showed  up  for  a 
campus  rally  at  a 
school  well- 
known  for  Its 
apathy  and 
conservatism. 


"All  of  the  speakers  spoke  of 
the  i  mportance  of  standing  unified 
both  across  the  country  and  in 
solidarity  with  other  constituen- 
cies across  the  country  going 
through  the  same 
sort  of  struggle, 
which  have  been 
adversely  ef- 
fected by  cuts  to 
social  services," 
said  Heidi  Van- 
Dyck,  president  of 
Carleton's  stu- 
dent union  and  a 
federation  na- 
tional executive. 
She  says  students 
collected  about 
100  'face  of  tui- 
tion' cards  for  the 
Carleton  board  of 
governors,  which 
feature  the  stu- 
dent's Polaroid 
and  a  personal 
message  to  gov- 
ernors. 

Whi  le  at  the  Uni  versity  of  West- 
em  Ontario,  an  unprecedented  300 
students  showed  up  for  a  campus 
rally  at  a  school  well-known  for  its 
apathy  and  conservatism.  The  uni- 
versity president,  Paul  Davenport, 
gave  a  speech  about  the  dangers 
of  student  debt  and  the  need  for  a 
national  grant  system.  He  was 
joined  by  membersof  the  teaching 
assistants  union,  student  politicians 
and  labour  reps  on  stage. 

A  gigantic  ice  sculpture  of  a 
dollar  sign  was  displayed  in  the 
quad — asymboliccall  foratuition 
freeze. 

Mobilization  is  one  of  the  three 
components  of  the  federation's 
lobby  effort — research  and  per- 
sonal contact  with  politicians  round 
itout. 


A  call 
for  "6 

dancers 


The  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health  and 
Hart  House  Theatre 
are  presenting  the  annual 
U  of  T  Festival  of  Dance 
on  March  20  &21. 

Registration  forms  to  perform 
are  available  at  the  Athletic 

Centre  Main  Office  and  Hart 
House  Theatre  Box  Office. 

Please  register  before 
February  12. 

For  more  information  contact 
jm  Cressy  946-3500  or 
email:  jill.cressy@dar.utoronto.ca 
or  call  Paul  Templin  978-8676. 
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Making  the  links 


YESTERDAY'S  national  student  day  of 
protest  was  wildly  successful  because  it 
made  the  links.  At  campuses  across  the 
country,  students  joined  with  125  social  Justice 
groups  and  labour  reps  in  their  demand  for  an 
equitable  society. 

From  conservative  campuses  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  to  more  radical  havens  like 
Trent  University,  students  embraced  the  struggles 
of  other  constituencies  facing  the  federal  govern- 
ment'sdownloadingof  social  responsibility. 

Just  take  a  look  at  U  of  T's  Hart  House  pre-rally 
warm-up  of  over  300  students  as  a  microcosm  of 
the  multi-layered  approach  students  are  taking. 
Student  leaders  presented  awards  to  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  community  who  have  fought  against 
systemic  racism  at  the  university. 

Both  former  U  of  T  seismologist  Kin  Yip  Chun 
and  law  professor  April  Burey  were  given  honor- 
ary degrees — in  recognition  of  the  ways  their  anti- 
oppression  work  overlaps  with  the  student  move- 
ment. 

As  Chun  ringed  off  figures  on  the  ethnic  back- 
ground of  faculty  at  U  of  T,  his  supporters  raised 
a  massive  banner  reading,  "Justice  for  Dr.  Chun" 
on  stage  behind  him.  In  the  crowd,  signs  supporting 
Chun's  legal  battle  were  sandwiched  between 
'Freeze  the  fees  now'  placards. 

Hart  House  warden  Margaret  Hancock  also 
received  an  honourary  degree  in  recognition  of  her 
work  at  the  university— which  is  particularly  val- 
ued forthe  links  it  builds  on  campus  and  within  the 
Toronto  community. 

Also  recognized  was  U  of  T  professor  and 
activistextroadinaire  Peter  Rosenthal  for  his  years 
of  battle  around  social  justice  issues  at  U  of  T. 

The  growing  depth  of  the  student  movement 
became  even  more  apparent  as  students  from 
other  universities  and  high  schools  converged  at 
Bay  and  King,  joined  by  parents,  workers,  and 
social  justice  activists. 

Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty  spokesper- 
son John  Clarke  summed  things  up  when  he  told 
the  crowd  the  success  of  the  day  would  really  be 
based  on  their  abi  I  i  ty  to  mai  ntain  the  li  nks.  To  bri  ng 
together  the  social  justice  movements  and  unite 
them  with  the  strength  of  the  labour  movement. 
Clarke's  deli  very  was  done  with  his  usual  colourful 
flair  (he  proceeded  to  tell  the  crowd  this  was  the 
onl  y  way  to  bring  the  corporate  bastards  do  wn )  but 
his  point  on  the  inter-locking  strength  in  numbers  is 
well-taken. 

And  Joan  Grant-Cummings,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women, 


really  drove  the  point  home.  She  told  the  crowd  this 
was  about  the  abolishment  of  racism,  sexism  and 
capitalism,  that  these  struggles  need  to  be  taken  on 
together  for  an  individual  movement  to  succeed. 

Also  consider  the  tattered  faces  of  labour  union 
representatives,  particulariy  the  locked  out  em- 
ployees of  Maple  Leaf,  Canada's  premiere  weiner 
conglomerate.  Thanks  to  our  lovely  provincial 
government,  the  employees  were  locked  out  of 
their  workplace  after  they  walked  off  the  job  when 
management  imposed  a  limitations  on  visits  to  the 
toilet  and  unilaterally  slashed  wages. 

The  company  may  bring  in  scabs  or  replace- 
ment workers  to  fill  the  once  proud  paid  positions 
of  unionized  staff.  Although  their  plight  may  sound 
foreign  to  the  political  territory  students  occupy  of 
tuition  fee  increases  and  looming  debt,  the  meat 
makers  are  affected  by  the  same  corporate  power 
brokers  and  their  friends  in  Queen's  Park. 

Marching  alongside  students,  the  Maple  Leaf 
employees  rallied  against  losing  theirjobs,  against 
a  government  that  doled  out  a  legal  quagmire  that 
might  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  send  their  kids 
to  post-secondary  school.  They  too  deserve  an 
honourary  degree  for  making  links. 

Then  there  were  also  the  apolitical  civilians  who 
had  close  encounters  with  a  protesting  kind. 
Consider  the  woman  standing  aimlessly  outside 
the  rallying  flurry  on  King  yesterday.  She  is  just 
casually  walking  through  the  business  district 
yesterday  on  a  lunch  break  when  she  confronts 
the  700  or  so  activists  congregated  in  the  nor- 
mally staid  downtown  core  that  she  frequents 
every  day.  Her  initial  reaction  is  apprehension  at 
the  messiness  of  people  shuffling  around  in  usu- 
ally officious  promenade.  But  her  lunch  date  is 
late  so  she  stops  to  hear  student  and  labour 
leaders  talk  about  the  corporate  agenda  and  a 
remarkable  transition  takes  place.  She  starts  to 
personalise  the  politics.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  $17,000  student  loans  looming  over 
them.  Despite  their  highly  competitive  field,  com- 
puter programming  and  they  will  have  to  file  for 
bankruptcy  if  one  of  their  kids  wants  to  go  to 
university.  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  send  a 
kid  to  college  if  they  are  to  keep  their  fledging 
computer  business  afloat,  a  bitter  irony  given  that 
Harris  revolution  is  supposed  to  be  about  making 
people  self-starters. 

Sound  like  a  revolution?  Perhaps,  in  conscious- 
ness. This  is  about  students  opening  theireyes  and 
recognizing  theirproblems  do  not  occur  in  a  vacuum 
and  if  they  want  sympathy  they  better  be  able  to 
extend  beyond  themselves. 
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.letters  to  the  editor' 


Dear  University 
of  Toronto 
community 
members: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  Lesbian  and  Gay  Positi  ve  Space 
Posters  have  been  defaced  with 
religious-based  hate  literature. 

According  to  a  report  from  cam- 
pus police,  an  individual  .white  male. 
18-25  years  of  age.  possibly  a 
student  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, last  seen  wearing  a  black 
toque,  possible  khaki  jacket,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  a  knife  in  a 
leather  knife  holder  attached  to 
his  belt,  has  been  spotted  posting 
hate  literature  over  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Positive  Posters. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
Sexual  Education  and  Peer 
Counseling  Centre  STRONGLY 
condemns  the  actions  of  this  indi- 
vidual and  urges  all  students,  staff, 
and  faculty  members  to  contact 
campus  police  immediately  upon 
witnessing  any  suspicious  activi- 
ties dealing  with  the  Positive  Space 
posters. 

As  students  at  this  university, 
we  find  this  type  of  action  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  Further- 
more, we  find  that  defacing  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Positive  Space 
posters  with  hate  literature  de- 
stroys the  celebration  of  cultural 
and  social  diversity  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  university 
community  must  not  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  this  type  of  activity.  If  we 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  watch 
without  taking  action,  we  may  be 
very  well  allowing  the  same  to 
happen  to  other  groups  in  the  near 
future. 

HVMBERTO  CAROLO 
On  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  SEC 

Higher  learning 
not  a  rat  race 

Last  Wednesday,  Jan.  21 ,  at  Hart 
House.  I  attended  a  reception  held 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
in  honour  of  its  scholarshi  p  donors 
and  recipients.  The  purpose  of  the 
event  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
good  one — to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  some  of  the  hard- 
working student  of  the  faculty, 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  thank  the  people 
responsible  for  their  awards.  One 
of  the  premier  scholarship  recipi- 
ents addressed  the  reception,  and 
even  managed  to  slip  in  a  jab  or 
two  (unfortunately)  about  the  in- 


creased importance  of  scholar- 
ship endowments  in  lieu  of  on- 
going govemmentfundingcuts.(I 
hope  I'll  see  him  at  the  Day  of 
Action  demonstrations  on 
Wednesday.) 

I  was  disturbed,  however,  by 
the  remarks  of  President  Prichard 
and  new  Arts  and  Science  dean 
Carl  Armhein,  in  that  they  both 
stressed  the  fierce  competition  that 
all  the  students  present  had  faced 
and  overcome  to  earn  thei  r  awards. 
I  got  the  alarming  feeling  that  com- 
petition figures  very  highly  in 
these  men's  understanding  of 
scholariy  life.  My  impression  has 
always  been  that  the  best  scholar- 
ship is  done  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth — surely  much  more 
worthy  goals  than  the  petty  de- 
feat of  one's  peers  in  some  Dar- 
winian struggle  for  the  highest 
mark.  I  fear  that  this  attitude  is 
part  of  the  neo-liberal,  individual- 
istic philosophy  that  seems  the 
guiding  light  of  people  in  posi- 
tions of  power  everywhere  these 
days.  Only  by  speaking  out  against 
it  can  we  hope  to  bring  this  folly 
into  public  view. 

PA  TRICK  FOTHERGILL 


TSE  advice: 
take  or  leave  it, 
but  don't 
criticize  it 

(Re:  "UofT  denies  giving  donor 
excess  influence — again,"  Jan.  1 9) 
The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
(TSE)  is  helping  make  possible  a 
Capital  Markets  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  by  giving 
away  almost  $3  million.  Presum- 
ably, some  of  the  research  done  in 
a  Capital  Markets  Institute  would 
be  related  to  capital  markets,  en- 
tities that  exist  out  there  in  the  real 
worid  and  with  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change likely  has  some  experi- 
ence, to  say  the  least. 

This  is  costing  the  TSE  $3  mil- 
lion that  they  could  just  as  easily 
keep.  This  is  called  generosity  and, 
along  with  astuteness  and  percep- 
ti  veness,  it  appears  to  be  a  quality 
that  lies  well  beyond  the  grasp  of 
certain  of  the  Varsity  scribblers. 

Ask  yourself  this;  If  you  were  to 
undertake  research  into  capital 
markets,  would  you  rather  do  it 
with  or  without  having  at  your 
disposal,  the  advice  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change as  to  relevant  and  timely 
issues?  (Advice,  mind  you,  that 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  accept  or 
ignore  at  your  discretion.) 


Research  is  expensi  ve.  You  have 
three  options.  You  can  fund  your 
research  with  the  money  you  are 
being  paid  for  listening  to  some 
(probably  well-informed)  advice; 
you  can  ask  students  to  go  further 
into  debt  to  pay  for  the  research; 
or  you  can  simply  cancel  the  re- 
search because  there  is  no  way 
Mike  Harris  is  going  to  be  inter- 
ested in  paying  you  to  take  his 
advice.  Let's  also  keep  in  mind 
that  arrangements  like  this  are  not 
made  without  the  consultation  of 
faculty  members  and.  accordingly, 
one  might  do  well  to  give  a  little 
credit  to  the  university  teachers 
and  researchers  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  protect.  In  this  instance, 
fearing  for  academic  freedom  isto 
suggest  that  our  professors  and 
other  researchers  won't  have  the 
guts  to  form  their  own  opinions 
about  what  research  to  tackle  once 
their  research  funding  has  been 
bolstered  by  the  TSE. 

There  are  many  who  would  pay 
dearly  for  advice  from  someone 
with  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  president  of  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange.  In  this  case. 
U  of  T  is  being  paid  $3  million  to 
receive  it  and  make  of  it  what  we 
will.  If  you  want  to  call  that  a 
string,  fine.  But  if  you  want  to 
suggest  it  restricts  academic  free- 
dom, you  insult  academics.  If  I 
were  a  professor  of  law  or  man- 
agement, I  would  be  quite  insulted 
by  the  suggestion  that  this  com- 
promises my  integrity.  If  faculty 
members  don't  like  Rowland 
Fleming's  advice,  they  certainly 
do  not  have  to  heed  it. 

So  we  carry  on,  hoping  that  the 
generous  nature  of  those  who  wish 
to  share  their  good  fortunes  to 
make  the  worid  a  better  place  will 
continue  to  be  strong  hearted 
enough  to  bear  the  petty  cynicism 
of  those  for  whom  generosity  is  so 
out  of  character  they  can '  t  recog- 
nize it  when  they  see  it. 

K.C.  CARRUTHERS 
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They're  closing  branches  but  buying  up  bran 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 

IT  was  a  fine  winter  morning  last . 
weeic  when  I  realized  that  we  had 
lost  the  war.  Forget  the  protest  on 
Jan.  28;  disband  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students;  give  SAC  the  sac — it's 
all  over. 

This  realization  came  to  me  rather 
unexpectedly.!  wascontemplatinglife 
in  a  non-committal  way,  eating  my 
Raisin  Bran  in  a  smug  and  ultimately 
half-cocked  attempt  to  stave  off  colon 
trouble,  when  what  should  slap  my 
bleary  eyes  into  focus  but  a  message 
from  (of  all  things!)  a  bank.  The  CIBC, 
no  less.  On  my  breakfast  box.  The 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of . .  .Cereal? 

1  shook  my  head,  hoping  it  was  a  wily 
peyote  flashback — or  maybe  some  toxin 
in  the  milk — but  the  vision  didn't  clear. 
There  it  was  again,  a  politically  loaded 
missive  that  could  only  mean  one  thing: 
the  pricks  had  taken  over  my  Raisin 
Bran  to  tell  us  all  that  the  era  of  publicly 
funded  education  is  over. 

Start  saving  now,  the  bank  cheerfully 
warns,  'cause  you're  going  to  need 
$50,000  for  your  kid '  s  post- secondary 
education.  That  is  the  amount  each  of 
your  little  eggs  will  need  to  nest  by  age 
1 8 — probably  more  if  they  try  to  go  to 
UofT. 

What  had  began  as  a  fine  lazy 


morning  changed  quickly  into  a 
nightmare — a  cereal  box  description  of 
a  horror  so  profound  that  it  should 
choke  anybody  who  cared  a  fig  (or  at 
least  a  raisin)  for  the  future  of 

our  Canada.  See,  I  had  foolishly   

thought  that  we  were  still 
debating  public  funding,  tuition 
fees,  and  the  role  of  private 
donors  at  universities.  Pity 
nobody  told  the  bank.  But  I  guess 
that,  like  our  own  taskforce  on 
tuition,  the  debate  had  always 
been  mere  window  dressing.  The 
powers  that  be  have  already 
decided  the  future  so  I  guess  it's 
time  to  quit  griping  and  get  on 
side.  Que  sera,  sera. 

Fantasizing  that  1  am  some- 
thing of  a  realist,  I  was  prepared 
for  this  grim  state  of  affairs.  That 
we  could  turn  the  tide  was 
always  a  long  shot,  but  I  really 
didn't  expect  to  hear  the  bad 
news  from  a  box  of  bran.  I  hadn't 
realized  that  raisins  had  entered  politics. 
But  there  it  was,  gleefully  proclaiming 
that  public  funding  for  post-secondary 
education,  now  on  the  ropes,  will  be 
long  gone  by  the  time  present-day  pre- 
schoolers are  dancing  at  the  Hangar. 
Seems  to  be  a  done  deal.  So  what  is  the 
message,  then?  Simply,  that  if  you  are 
thinkingof  having  kids  you  better  start 


putting  money  away  from  the  moment 
of  conception  or  your  offspring  wil  1  be 
springingoff  to  Nowheresville.  They 
will  be  denied  jobs,  hope,  true  love  and 


The  pricks  had  taken 
over  Raisin  Bran  to  tell 

us  that  the  era  of 
publicly  funded 

education  is  over. 


any  reason  to  go  on  living.  Doors  will 
slam  shut  forever  and  they  will  end  up 
married  to  hillbillies  who  subsist  on 
Pogos,  menthol  cigarettes,  and  beer.  It 
will  be  horrible  and  it  will  be  all  your 
fault. 

What  a  miserable  way  to  start  the 
day. 

I  had  started  reading  the  box  to  see 
what  sort  of  prize  might  be  offered. 


This  being  the  real  Raisin  Bran,  not  the 
PC  version  nor  the  Post  version  (or,  to 
be  post-modern  about  it,  the  Post-PC 
version),  I  expected  a  doodad  or  a 
gewgaw  of  some  description  and 
-  ended  up  being  ambushed  by  the 
multi-nefarious  and  hydra-headed 
Canadian  bankingestablishment 
instead.  Thinking  that  I  was  sheltered 
from  thought  in  my  morning  ritual, 
safe  to  luxuriate  in  the  warm  substan- 
tive emptiness  of  the  writing  on  a 
cereal  box  I  let  down  my  guard  and  . . 
.  blamo!  They  blew  my  head  clean  off. 
Which  is  when  I  realized  that  we 
(those  of  us  with  a  worldview  that 
considers  education  a  common  good) 
had  lost  the  war.  How  can  we  fight 
the  sort  of  power  that  can  inundate 
every  surface  of  your  life  when  you 
least  expect  it?  How  did  we  let  the 
outrage  over  the  cost  of  post- 
secondary  education  slip  into  the 
outrageously  "reasonable"  proposition 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  a  little 
financial  prudence?  How  did  what 
started  out  as  a  political  debate  end  up  a 
done  deal  on  my  Raisin  Bran? 

All  I  know  is  if  I  didn't  have  enough 
reason  to  hate  banks,  this  has  put  me 
over  the  top. 

Isn't  it  enough  that  I  can't  watch  TV 
for  the  next  two  months  without  being 
stuffed  like  a  sausage  with  the  entrails 


of  the  RRSP  season?  Don't  the  banks 
have  ample  opportunity  to  sing  their 
tune  that  they  don't  need  to  bother  me 
at  breakfast  (and  thereby  morphing  my 
sweet  sleepy  mood  into  a  steaming 
stream  of  invective  loud  and  indignant 
enough  to  wake  the  neighbours )?  And 
don't  I  pay  enough  for  cereal  (this  one 
from  a  24-hour  convenience  store  at 
$3.99  for  the  small  box)  that  I  don't 
need  to  be  harangued  by  the  CIB 
fuckin'  C? 
I  think  so. 

Maybe  I  should  write  to  Kellogg's 
and  tell  them  that  this  unholy  alliance  of 
banking  and  bran  must  stop.  I  could 
threaten  to  return  to  PC  or  even  jump 
ship  to  Post.  And  while  I  am  at  it,  I 
suppose  I  could  tell  them  that  it  is 
insane,  and  not  "reasonable,"  to  expect 
a  family  of  modest  means  with  three 
bright  kids  to  save  $  1 50,000  for 
university  or  college  while  they  are 
paying  for  housing  and  food  and  clothes 
and... life. 

Unless,  of  course,  the  marriage  of 
Kellogg's  and  CIBC  means  they  have 
found  a  way  they  can  teach  us  how  to 
shit  money — in  which  case  I  don't  care 
what  my  colon  says:  I'm  all  for  it. 

Marty  Williams  is  co-ordinator  of 
Student  Activities  at  University 
College. 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


Queer  students 
not  alone  in 
financial 
hardships 

(RE:  "Queer  students  face  media 
silence,"  Jan  19) 

'After  having  read  this  opinion 
piece,  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
Bonte  Rein  Sikke  Minnema's 
views  have  been  skewed  by  his 
"activist"  title.  Gay  students  at  U 
of  T  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  to  leave  home,  give  up  fa- 
milial financial  support  and  face 
the  tough  realities  of  life  in  the 
real  world.  Family  dysfunction 
crosses  the  spectrum  of  race, 
class,  gender,  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion. It  is  this  dysfunction  that 
leads  young  people  to  leave  the 
security  of  home  whether  they 
come  out  of  the  closet,  get  in- 
volved with  a  person  of  a  differ- 
ent race,  or  realize  that  they  have 
fundamental  irreconcilablediffer- 
ences  with  other  family  mem- 
bers. 


When  university  admini|trators 
raise  tuition  it  equally  affects  all 
students  who  pay  their  own  way. 
Contrary  to  Minnema's  opinion, 
queer  students  do  not  hold  a  mo- 
nopoly on  financial  hardship.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  are  many 
queer  students  on  campus  that 
would  resent  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  portrayed  as  victims.  I 
would  also  like  Minnema  to  point 
out  exactly  when  selling  one's 
body  to  strangers  became  a  re- 
spectable "occupation".  There  are 
countless  numbers  of  people  who 
experience  the  same  hardships 
as  the  queer  students  Minnema 
speaks  of,  but  who  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  sex  trade.  Those  in- 
volved have  made  a  choice,  and 
one  would  expect  someone  pur- 
suing a  university  education  to  be 
familiar  with  the  concept  of  free 
will. 

Minnema,  your"activist"  title 
has  hampered  your  ability  to  see 
the  bigger  picture  that  frames  the 
concerns  of  all  university  students. 
Find  another  platform,  the  one 
you're  standing  on  is  on  shaky 
ground. 

JOHN  J.  LIUT 


No  fan  of 
equity  program 

Society  for  Academic  Freedom 
president  John  Furedy  contends 
that  the  recently  approved  Equity 
Studies  program  is  flawed  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  social  ideol- 
ogy and  not  on  logical  relevance. 
Although  New  College  Principal 
Clandfield  suggests  that  Furedy' s 
stance  is  "anti-intellectual,"  there 
is  ample  evidence  to  support 
Furedy' s  view.  I  cite  four  exam- 
ples. 

First,  the  stated  academic  aim 
of  the  program  is  activist;  it  is  to 
study  methods  for  "conceptualiz- 
ing social  inequities  and  for  bring- 
ing  about  equity."  Amongst  ac- 
tivists, the  term  "equity"  usually 
means  the  adoption  of  policies 
enforcing  equality  of  outcome  as 
opposed  to  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. This  was  certainly  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Rae  government's 
employment  equity  legislation;  it 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
employment  patterns  not  reflect- 
ing demography  are  entirely  the 


result  of  discrimination.  As  oth- 
ers have  noted,  such  a  view  ig- 
nores a  mass  of  evidence  and 
reduces  the  concept  of  discrimi- 
nation to  a  meaningless  tautol- 
ogy. Worse  still,  it  emphasizes 
biological  employment  criteria, 
which  many  condemn  as  intrinsi- 
cally immoral. 

Second,  Women'  Studies  is 
cited  as  a  model  for  the  program. 
In  Professing  Feminism,  former 
women's  studies  professors 
Daphne  Patai  and  Noretta 
Koertge  present  a  searing  indict- 
ment of  the  US  version  of  such 
programs.  They  describe  both  na- 
ked promotion  of  controversial 
ideologies  and  pedagogical  tech- 
niques amounting  to  brainwash- 
ing, with  some  women  students 
subsequently  saying  that  the 
courses  were  an  intellectual  swin- 
dle. I  do  not  know  if  the  Canadian 
experience  has  been  as  disas- 
trous, but  a  woman  sociology  pro- 
fessor commented  to  me  that  the 
justification  given  at  a  major  On- 
tario uni  versi  ty  for  starti  ng  a  wom- 
en's  studies  program  was  purely 
political  and  devoid  of  any  genu- 
ine academic  rationale. 


Third,  the  suggestion  that  the 
program  would  look  at  issues  such 
as  "alternative  pedagogies  in 
mathematics"  is  yet  another  sign 
that  the  programme  is  ideologi- 
cally driven.  \nHigher  Supersti- 
tion, biologist  Paul  Gross  and 
mathematician  Norman  Levitt 
reveal  that  these  new  pedagogies 
amount  to  nothing  more  than 
changing  elementary  examples 
from  the  "Dick  and  Jane  finance 
a  house"  to  the  "Heather's  two 
mommies"  variety.  While  this  may 
reflect  changing  values,  the  fact 
remains  that  students  who  are 
unable  to  extract  the  mathemati- 
cal essence  from  unfamiliar  con- 
texts will  never  learn  mathemat- 
ics. Furthermore,  Gross  and  Levitt 
note  that  a  test  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  pedagogical  reasons,  as 
opposed  to  promotion  in  a  class- 
room of  an  ideology  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  being  taught,  is  to  ask 
equity  advocates  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  include  examples  de- 
picting abortion  asevil. 

Finally,  the  program  descrip- 
tion asserts  that  "no  discipline  ... 
can  claim  immunity  from  its 
scope."  This  suggests  that  the 


promoters  have  uncritically 
adopted  a  controversial  doctrine 
which  is  almost  an  article  of  faith 
amongst  equity  advocates  and 
which  others  consider  inimical  to 
scholarship:  all  knowledge  is  said 
to  be  "socially  constructed."  Thus, 
even  though  Canadian  indigenous 
peoples'  myths  about  theirorigin 
conflict  with  the  modern  anthro- 
pological idea  based  on  hard  ar- 
chaeological evidence,  namely 
that  "homo  sapiens"  came  to 
North  America  across  an  Asia- 
Alaska  land-bridge,  the  two  ac- 
counts must  be  equally  respected. 
That  is,  the  scientific  account  is 
demoted  to  just  another  myth. 
Such  an  approach  to  scholarship 
raises  interesting  questions;  for 
example,  what  one  position  should 
one  take  towards  the  two  mutu- 
ally contradictory  creation  stories 
in  Genesis? 

I  infer  that  the  program  de- 
serves closer  scrutiny  than  was 
apparently  given  by  the  Academic 
Board. 

P.  A.  SULLIVAN 
Professor 
Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies 
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Plight  of  Burmese  more  relevant  than  ever 


BY  BRETT  KENNEDY 

THE  government  of 
Burma  is  one  of  the  most 
brutal  and  repressive  govern- 
ments in  the  world.  The  military 
dictatorship,  led  by  SLORC  (State 
Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council) 
assumed  complete  control  of  Burma 
in  1 988  after  the  military  retaliated 
against  the  pro-democracy  movement. 
Burma  held  elections  in  1990  where 
the  National  League  for  Democracy 
(NLD)  won  82  per  cent  of  the  seats 
but  SLORC  has  refused  to  recognise 
the  election  and  has  imprisoned  NLD 
leaders.  Since  SLORC  assumed 
control,  Burma  has  seen  widespread 
poverty,  human  rights  abused  and  an 
almost  complete  loss  of  political 
freedom.  SLORC  has  also  taken  over 
the  Golden  Triangle  drug  traffic  ring. 

Burma  is  under  no  military  threat, 
yet  over  40  per  cent  of  its  spending  is 
military.  Burma  spends  30  times  more 
on  its  military  than  on  health  care. 
Armaments  are  bought  for  the 
express  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
Burmese  people,  particularly  ethnic 
Burmese.  Many  Burmese,  including 
children,  work  under  slave  labour. 
Since  SLORC  rule  began,  education  is 
far  less  common  for  children.  Often 
children  are  forced  into  extremely 


dangerous  jobs  such  as  searching 
fields  for  land  mines. 

Many  Burmese  are  forced  to  work 
producing  garments  and  other  goods 
for  export.  Burmese-made  clothing  is 
becoming  increasingly  common 
in  Canadian  malls.  Wages  are 
deplorably  low,  even  by  Asian 
standards,  with  workers  often 
making  six  cents  a  day.  None  of 
the  profits  from  Burma's  export 
trade  go  to  the  Burmese  people, 
the  profits  go  entirely  to 
SLORC  which  provides  them 
the  means  to  further  exploit  the 
population.  Because  of  this 
Burma  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  effective  countries  to 
focus  on  for  an  economic 
boycott.  Since  Burmese  exports 
fund  SLORC  and  no  one  else,  it 
is  generally  recognised  that 
cutting  off  Burmese  imports  will 
not  hurt  the  people  of  Burma. 

Last  February,  the  Queens 
University  group  'Free  Burma!' 
launched  a  selective  purchasing 
campaign  at  Queen's,  to  prevent  the 
student  government  from  doing 
business  with  companies  directly 
investing  money  into  the  Burmese 
economy.  A  referendum,  which  gave 
the  final  decision  on  the  selective 
purchasing  issue  to  the  Queen's 


student  body,  was  held  in  March  1 997 
and  saw  the  students  choosing  to 
boycott  these  companies.  Actions  like 
this  have  been  common  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  pfight  of  the 
Burmese  people  is 
an  important  cause 
and  it  is  something 
everyone  can  help 
with  by  refusing  to 
buy  Burmese  goods. 


Recently,  after  substantial  public 
pressure,  including  a  boycott,  Pepsi 
pulled  out  of  Burma.  Several  other 
companies  have  as  well. 

This  is  very  promising,  but  trade 
with  Burma  continues  to  increase.  In 
1 995  Burma  exported  $  1 20  million  in 
garments  to  Canada,  the  US  and 


elsewhere.  Canadian  imports  of 
Burmese  clothing  rose  from  $3.32 
millionin  I993toover$7millionin 
1 996.  Canada  has  been  quite  actively 
supporting  SLORC  by  buying  more 
and  more  Burmese  goods. 

Apartheid  was  ended  in  South 
Africa  largely  through  economic 
divestment.  The  case  for 
divestment  is  even  more  clear  in 
Burma.  Allowing  multi-nationals 
to  operate  in  Burma  and  purchas- 
ing Burmese  goods  directly 
supports  SLORC  and  it  oppres- 
sion of  Burma's  people.  Pressing 
multi-nationals  to  pull  out  of 
Burma  and  imposing  trade 
sanctions  can  only  do  good.  It  will 
cut  off  SLORC's  finances. 

Despite  this,  the  Canadian 
government  has  refused  to 
impose  any  meaningful  trade 
sanctions.  Canada  continues  to 
support  the  policy  of  constructive 
engagement,  which  is  the  notion 
that  through  engaging  in  business 
deals  with  military  dictatorships  like 
Burma,  Canada  will  be  able  to 
gradually  press  for  democratic 
reforms.  Of  course,  this  logic  is 
inherently  flawed  and  it  is  doubtful 
even  the  Canadian  government 
believes  it.  Conditions  in  Burma  have 
been  getting  steadily  worse,  not 


better.  And  Burma  already  has  a 
democratic,  legitimately  elected 
government,  The  NLD.  It  just  needs 
the  means  to  actually  take  control, 
which  can  only  come  by  removing 
SLORC's  international  funding.  As 
well,  the  Canadian  Friends  of  Burma 
is  calling  for  a  "complete  withdrawal 
of  foreign  garment  companies  from 
Burma." 

Currently,  the  stale  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  cities  of  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Monica,  Ann  Arbor  and 
Madison  have  legislation  that  prevents 
public  purchasing  of  goods  and 
services  from  companies  that  do 
business  in  Burma. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Price  was  given 
to  NLD  leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  in 
1991  to  recognise  her  work  in  the 
struggle  for  democracy  in  Burma.  The 
Nobel  Price  is  traditionally  given,  not 
just  to  recognise  the  work  of  one 
individual,  but  to  bring  attention  to  an 
important  cause. 

The  plight  of  the  Burmese  people  is 
an  important  cause  and  it  is  something 
everyone  can  help  with  by  refusing  to 
buy  Burmese  goods,  pressuring  multi- 
nationals to  pull  out  of  Burma  and  by 
lobbying  the  Canadian  government  to 
impose  meaningful  trade  sanctions. 

Brett  Kennedy  is  a  UofT  student. 


Of  Meds  and  Men 


BY  PAUL  LEM  AND 
JAMIE  SPIEGELMAN 

THE  year  was  1995.  The 
place  was  Convocation 
Hall  and  it  was  packed  to 
the  rafters  with  1 500  other 
BIOI50Y  students  fresh  out  of 
high  school.  We'll  never  forget 
that  moment  when  professor 
Martin  Gross  stood  up  and 
asked,  "So  how  many  of  you 
want  to  be  doctors?" 

So  many  people  raised  their 
hands  that  we  were  glad 
everyone  was  wearing  deodor- 
ant. It's  no  exaggeration  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  said  "yes," 
while  the  other  9.9  per  cent 
who  didn't  raise  their  hands 
were  probably  too  drunk  from 
Frosh  Week  to  understand  the 
question  in  the  first  place. 
Professor  Gross  smiled  and 
then  delivered  the  kicker:  "Look 
right...  look  left...  chances  are 
you're  not  looking  at  a  future 


doctor." 

At  the  time,  we  were  thinking 
to  ourselves,  "Gee,  thanks  for 
the  encouraging  advice.  So  how 
can  I  beat  the  odds?" 

The  answer  is  incredibly 
simple:  get  good  marks! 
Rejecting  those  who  don't  make 
the  grade  is  the  single  most 
successful  way  ever  invented 
of  whittling  down  I500first- 
yearbiology  students  to  177 
first-year  U  of  T  Medical 
School  students.  Herein  lies 
what  we  consider  to  be  one  of 
biggest  faults  with  the  current 
system:  the  best  medical 
student  is  not  necessarily  the 
undergraduate  with  the  4.3 
CPA.  Being  a  doctor  requires 
so  much  more  than  the  ability  to 
hit  the  books  and  luck  out  on 
multiple-guess  tests.  The  art 
and  practice  ofmedicine 
revolves  around  good  social 
skills  and  interpersonal  interac- 
tion. The  genius  that  knows  all 


of  the  Kreb's  Cycle  intermedi- 
ates off  by  heart  but  can't 
relate  or  empathize  with  the 
human  condition  would  make  a 
rather  poor  doctor.  Medical 
schools  use  interviews  to 
assess  these  types  of 
qualities,  but  what  good  is 
that  if  you  don't  have  the 
marks  to  get  one? 

The  other  major 
problem  with  marks-based 
admissions  is  the  unequal 
standards  of  Canada's 
various  universities.  It 
seems  as  though  all 
science  students  have 
friends  that  they 
outcompetedinhigh 
school  but  that  went  on  to 
shine  at  certain  other 
unnamed  universities  while 
they  languished  here  in  the 
cesspool  of  U  of  T  Science. 
(We're  not  bitter,  we  swear!) 

Marks  represent  the  most 


important  part  of  the  ideal  Meds 
Keener  Profile,  but  there  are 
other  aspects  to  consider. 
Hospital  volunteerexperiences, 
summer  lab  research  and 


So  how  can  I  beat 
the  odds?  The  an- 
swer is  incredibly 
simple:  get  good 
marks! 
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cultivating  references  who  will 
swear  that  you  are  the  next 
Florence  Nightingale  are  basic 
prerequisites  that  were 
accumulated  by  all  of'the 
science  students  still  running  in 
the  Meds  rat  race  with  us  in 
second  year. 
The  next  big  step  was  taking 


the  MCAT,  which  we  wrote  in 
the  summer  after  second  year. 
Although  the  exam  is  only  one- 
day  long,  we  knew  that  poor 
result^could  wipeout  years  of 
hard  work  spent  getting  good 
marks.  The  super-keen 
prepare  for  this  fateful  day 
by  taking  $  1 000  MCAT  prep 
courses  to  re-learn  all  of  the 
material  they've  forgotten 
since  first  year.  More  than 
anything  else,  the  MCAT  is  a 
test  of  stamina  and  the  ability 
to  think  straight  in  a  boiling- 
hot  classroom  while  the 
tension  from  everyone 
around  is  almost  enough  to 
make  a  person  commit 
suicide. 

After  surviving  that 
ordeal,  we  tinally  made  it  to 
third  year  and  application 
time  for  Canadian  medical 
schools.  The  difficulty  here  was 
trying  to  make  ourselves  stand 
out  from  all  of  the  other 
applicants.  There  are  only  so 
many  ways  to  answer  the 
question  "Why  do  you  want  to 
become  a  doctor?"  and  we 
suspect  that  the  Medical 


Admissions  Committee  has  read 
every  one  of  them  at  least  a 
thousand  times.  To  make 
matters  worse,  third-year 
course  work  kept  piling  up  as 
the  black  hole  of  the  application 
process  sucked  up  even  the 
time  allotted  for  personal 
hygiene. 

It's  January  now  and  we've 
settled  in  for  the  long  wait 
before  interview  offers  get  sent 
out  in  the  spring.  At  times  like 
this,  we  get  jealous  of  friends 
who've  applied  to  American 
schools  because  they' ve 
already  scheduled  their  first 
interviews  and  will  find  out 
acceptances  beginning  in 
February.  So  while  such  lucky 
hot-shots  can  slack  off  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  we  still  have  to 
work  hard  for  good  marks  iii 
case  we  need  to  repeat  the 
entire  cycle  again  in  fourth- 
year. 

Life,  especially  life  in  pre- 
Med,  is  definitely  not  fair, but 
then  again  we  knew  that  even 
before  Professor  Gross  warned 
us  with  his  opening  words  so 
long  ago. 
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VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

DONSHIPS  98  Winter 


Applications  for  Don  and  Senior  Resident  positions  in  Victoria 
University  Residences  (Annesley  Hall,  Burwash  Hall,  Margaret 
Addison  Hall  and  Rowell  Jackman  Hall)  are  now  being  accepted. 

Applicants  must  be  eniolled  in  a  graduate  or  equivalent  professional 
faculty  program  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  98  Winter 
Session.  Previous  residence- living  and  counselling  experience  are 
defmite  assets. 

Applicants  must  submit  a  complete  resume,  a  statement  of  skills 
and  attributes  and  two  letters  of  reference. 

Job  descriptions  and  application  information  available  from: 
The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Victoria  Univereity 
73  Queen's  Park  Crescent 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  room  103 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 1K7 
http://vicu.utoronto.ca 
(416)  585-4494 
fax:  (416)  585-4459 
email  vic.dean@utoronto.ca 
Deadline  for  completed  applications  4:00  p.m., 
  Friday,  February  27, 1998 
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Feminist  legend  bacic  on  campus 


BY  TERI  NEEDLER 

Varsity  Staff 

The  feisty  and  funny  Judy  Rebick 
is  back  at  U  of  T  taking  on  tradi- 
tional academia. 

Back  at  New  College  to  teach  a 
women's  studies  course  on 
women  and  Canadian  politics,  the 
former  president  of  the  National 
Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  political  commenta- 
tor brings  experience  to  the  some- 
times dreary  classroom. 

"People  are  able  to  see  the  re- 
lationship between  the  theory  and- 
the  real  world,"  said  feminist  ac- 
tivist Rebick  about  the  cross-listed 
politics  courseon  the  influence  on 
the  women's  movement  in  Cana- 
dian politics.  'That  makes  it  alive." 

This  approach  is  a  big  seller 
among  her  students. 

"She  doesn't  deal  with  theory 
likeother  women's  study  courses 
teach.  Her  knowledge  is  experi- 
ential from  years  of  being  an  activ- 
ist. She's  interested  in  what  has 


gone  wrong  with  feminism  over 
the  years,"  said  one  of  her  stu- 
dents who  took  the  class  after 
others  were  raving  about  her. 

But  not  everybody  is  convinced. 
Suba  Mahalingham,  a  first  year 
sciences  student,  says  she  doesn '  t 
really  see  a  point  to  women '  s  stud- 
ies courses. 

"I  don't  see  why  they  harp 
on  about  women's  issues.  No- 
body '  s  e  ver  stopped  me  doing  any- 
thing because  I'm  a  girl.  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  a  feminist  and  she 
takes  these  courses  but  I  don '  t  see 
much  point  in  it." 

"Courses  like  that  are  recrea- 
tional and  I  don't  have  time  right 
now.  I  have  my  prerequisites," 
echoed  third  year  nutritional  sci- 
ences student  Ada  Tsui. 

But  Rebick  says  it  is  precisely 
those  students  who  are  reticent 
about  women's  studies  that  make 
the  discussion  of  feminism  more 
compelling. 

"I  believe  in  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  discussion  in  the  class- 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to: 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor    $60         Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

i:travelcuis 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Breyhaundl 

Canatta^ 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


room.  At  U  of  T,  nobody  who 
disagrees  with  you,  comes  to  a 
women's  studies  class.  I'd  like 
them  to  come  to  the  class." 

She  adds  that  widening  thecon- 
versation  is  vital  these  days  with  a 
feminism  and  anti-racism  back- 
lash on  campuses  these  days. 

"I  was  struck  by  how  little 
they're  willing  to  listen,"  she  said 
about  a  recent  conference  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbiaon 
academic  freedom  and 
inclusi  veness  where  she  was  con- 
fronted with  elder  male  profes- 
sors. "Really,  they're  trying  to  pro- 
tect a  very  privileged  position." 

Itis  this  forthright,  tell-it-like-it- 
is  attitude  which  attracts  students 
to  Rebick's  class. 

"Judy  teaches  verbal  self 
defense.  She  tries  to  get  you  to 
defend  yourself  when  profs  and 
other  students  gang  up  on  you. 
Judy  just  questions  anyone  who 
disagrees  and  really  tries  to  get 
them  to  understand  why  they 
do." 


Judy  Rebick. 


Women  celebrate  1 0  years  of  clioice 


BY  IVY  LAM 


With  a  long,  hard  fight  behind  them,  pro-choicers  are  celebrating  the 
1 0th  anniversary  of  the  decriminalization  of  abortions  in  Canada  this 
week. 

Fronted  by  Henry  Mortgentaler  and  his  push  for  free-standing 
abortion  clinics,  women  activists  forced  the  Supreme  Court  to  strike 
down  a  law  on  Jan.  28,  1988 — a  law  they  saw  as  undermining 
women's  equality,  says  Carol  Egan,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Ontario  Coalition  for  Abortion  Clinics. 

"It  was  a  very  big  victory  for  women  [to  win]  reproductive 
freedoms  and  rights  that  are  critical  to  women' s  equality  in  society," 
said  Egan. 

The  old  legislation  stated  that  the  only  legal  abortion  was  one 
authorized  by  a  hospital  abortion  committee  made  up  of  three 
doctors. 

This  week's  10  year  anniversary  in  Canada  falls  on  the  heels  of 
last  week's  American  silver  anniversary  of  the  famous  Roe  versus 
Wade  cases. 

Gillian  Morton,  coordinatorofU  of  T's  Women's  Centre,  says  the 
week's  celebration  speaks  to  the  strength  of  grassroots  organizing. 

"All  governments  have  [traditionally]  dragged  their  heels  on 
[these  issues]  and  it  has  always  taken  grassroots  action  to  get  the 
kind  of  care  that  women  need  during  these  stressful  times  in  their 
lives  [in  the  form  of]  free-standing  abortion  clinics." 

Mortgentaler  operates  eight  clinics  across  Canada,  including 
Toronto.  There  are  160  hospitals,  six  other  private  clinics  and  1 1 
community  health  centres  which  provide  abortion  services.  But 
Ontario,  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and,  as  of  this  month,  Newfound- 


land cover  the  cost  of  an  abortion  done  in  a  clinic. 

There  are  still  no  clinics  in  Saskatchewan  and  no  facilities  of  any 
kind  providing  abortions  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Some,  however,  say  the  lack  of  service  is  a  good  thing. 

"The  fact  [is]  that  children  in  the  womb  have  rights  in  Canadian 
law.  They  are  treated  like  property  and  disposed  of  like  garbage," 
said  Barbara  LeBow,  acting  executive  director  of  the  anti-choice 
group  Alliance  Action  Canada. 

She  added  that  the  increased  incidents  of  abortion  since  the  1 988 
Supreme  Court  ruling  as  "mass  murder." 

But  Egan  says  such  anti-choice  positions  reaffirm  the  need  to 
continue  to  fight  to  keep  choice  a  reality  for  all  women — in  the  face 
of  hospital  closures  and  funding  cuts  to  health  care.  And  besides,  she 
says,  there  is  a  need  for  this  medical  service  and  should  be  safe. 

"Women  are  going  to  have  abortions  no  matter  what  [and]  wejust 
want  to  make  sure  they  are  medically  safe." 

Alex  Vernon,  president  of  the  St.  Michael's  College-based  Stu- 
dents of  Life,  says  the  status  quo  cannot  continue. 

"I  think  that  most  people  have  reservations  [when  it  comes  to 
abortions],  whether  or  not  they  think  it  is  a  woman's  right,  [and]  once 
they  think  about  the  facts  about  pre-natal  life  they  will  see  that  our 
society  is  condoning  an  unprecedented  attack  on  human  life,"  said 
Vernon. 

But  an  Environics  poll  released  yesterday  says  otherwise.  Sev- 
enty-eight per  cent  of  Canadians  believe  that  abortion  is  a  private 
matter  between  a  woman  and  her  physician.  This  is  up  from  72  per 
cent  five  years  ago.  Only  16  per  cent  disagreed. 

The  poll '  s  margin  of  error  s  plus  or  minus  three  percentage  points 
19  times  out  of  20. 
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CASA  denies  attempt  at 
spotlight-snatching 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


The  leader  of  the  provincial  Liberal  party,  Dalton  McGuinty,  was  at 
the  Koffler  centre  this  past  Tuesday. 

McGuinty  says  bright 
future  possibie 


BY  MONICA  MISRA 


The  Ontario  Liberal  leader  kicked  off  his 
youth  issues  forum  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  this  week  in  a  front  of  a  sea  of 
reporters  and  a  sprinkling  of  students. 

Dalton  McGuinty'sTuesday  stop  at  the 
Koffler  student  centre  is  the  first  of  16 
across  the  province  to  determine  why 
many  young  people  are  having  trouble 
getting  ahead. 

"Too  many  of  our  youth  today  see  a 
grim  future  ahead  of  them.  Instead  of 
hope,  they  see  barriers  that  prevent  them 
from  getting  that  first  job,  finding  a  place 
to  live  or  attending  col  lege  or  university," 
said  McGuinty  in  the  lobby  of  the  student 
centre  with  Liberal  youth  critic  David 
Caplan  by  his  side.  "It's  time  we  take  a 
serious  look  at  some  solutions. 

The  handful  of  students  on  hand  to 
witness  the  unveiling  of  the  McGuinty 
Forum  on  Youth  included  Students'  Ad- 
ministrativeCouncil  president  Ted  Salgado 
and  other  members  of  U  of  T's  liberal 
group. 

McGuinty  emphasized  the  importance 
of  entrepreneurial  motivation  and  skills 
acquisition  in  a  changing  needs  of  the 
marketplace.  And  although  he  has  a 
number  of  ideas  about  the  government's 
role  in  improving  the  opportunities  for 
youth,  McGuinty  says  he  tlrst  wants  to 
discuss  them  with  young  people  first. 

"The  youth  want  a  voice,  and  not  only 
a  voice,  but  they  want  to  know  that  some- 


one is  listening,"  added  Caplan. 

But  a  recent  environmental  science 
graduate  visiting  the  Career  Centre  while 
McGuinty  was  unveiled  his  roving  con- 
sultative forum,  says  she  is  a  li  vingexam- 
ple  of  problems  facing  young  people. 

"In  the  sciences,  they  want  you  to  take 
these  jobs  in  labs  or  out  on  the  field  but 
they  pay  you  minimum  wage  so  you  can't 
afford  to  take  these  more  practical  jobs 
that  will  be  more  beneficial  to  your  fu- 
ture," she  said.  She  works  as  a  part-time 
multi-media  producers  to  pay  off  her 
$10,000studentloan. 

With  debt  now  averaging  $25,000  for 
1 998  graduates,  McGuinty  said  the  forum 
will  examine  whether  the  cost  of  college 
and  university  is  preventing  students  from 
continuing  their  training.  He  added  the 
benefits  of  career  training,  networking 
skills  andjob  hunting  will  be  investigated. 

But  McGuinty's  launch  fell  the  day 
before  a  national  day  of  action — where 
his  Liberal  counterparts  in  Ottawa  were 
the  targets  of  student  anger  for  their  $2.29 
billion  cut  to  post-secondary  education  in 
the  last  four  years.  Tuition  fees  rose  by  xx 
per  cent  duri  ng  these  years  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Following  the  six  weeks  of  consulta- 
tions with  youth,  McGuinty  and  Caplan 
will  publish  a  report,  to  become  a  major 
component  of  the  Liberal  platform  forthe 
next  election.  Others  stops  include  Wind- 
sor, McMaster,  Wilfred  Laurier,  Queen' s 
and  Carleton  universities. 


A  national  student  group  is  scratching  its 
head  over  the  interpretation  of  its  own 
press  release. 

The  interpretative  tizzy  was  sparked  by 
a  media  announcement  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Alliance  of  Student  Associa- 
tions (CASA)  entitled  "CASA  encour- 
aged by  CFS  Support  for  National  Grants." 

The  release  thanks  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  for  finally  supporting 
an  alliance  proposal  to  implement  a  na- 
tional system  of  grants. 

"CASA  today  expressed  its  gratitude 
towards  the  CFS  for  joining  in  CASA's 
battle  to  get  student  grants  made  into  a 
national  priority,"  the  document  states. 

A  glimpse  at  the  17-year  history  of 
CFS's  longstanding  fight  for  a  national 
grants  system  explains  why  the  three- 
year  old  CASA  would  have  a  hard  time 
proving  it  launched  the  crusade. 

The  alliance,  which  represents  1 3  stu- 
dent councils  across  Canada,  made  this 
declaration  just  days  after  the  400,000 
member-strong  federation  publicly  an- 
nounced its  upcoming  Day  of  Action, 
running  w  ith  the  theme  Stop  Student  Debt, 
National  Grants  Now. 

Musing  over  the  release  his  alliance 
sent  out,  national  director  Hoops  Harrison 
said  that  his  organization  is  in  no  way 
attempting  to  take  credit  or  grab  the  his- 
torical spotlight  for  elevating  a  national 
system  of  grants. 

Katherine  Kowalchuk,  president  the 
Manitoba  students'  council  andCASA's 
western  director,  says  that  the  communi- 
que she  sent  out  with  her  council' s  letter- 
head was  intended  to  be  liberally  inter- 
preted. 

"I  think  our  public  relations  machine  is 
fine.  The  news  release  is  more  holistic," 
she  said. 

But  Chris  Carter,  i  mmediate  past-presi- 
dent of  the  McGill  Students'  Union,  which 
is  a  CASA  member,  says  the  alliance  is 
backtracking — a  product  of  a  fool-hardy 
attention-grab. 

"I  guess  r  m  not  surprised,"  said  Carter, 
after  reading  the  release.  "It  doesn't  have 
enough  staff  to  do  its  own  campaigns 
significantly  so  its  relies  on  press  releases 
to  try  and  get  attention." 

"CASA's  way  of  demonstrating  is  to 
schmooze  education  ministers  at  cocktail 
parties  and  produce  gal  I  ing,  exaggerated 
news  releases  to  shape  public  opinion," 
said  Jamie  Heath,  a  finance  commissioner 
on  the  Carleton  students'  union  in  1995, 
the  year  Carleton  joined — and  pulledout — 


A  synopsis  of  the  struggle  for  a 
national  system  of  grants  in  Canada 


1927 

National  Federation  of  Ca- 
nadian University  Students 
is  formed,  the  forerunner 
to  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students. 

1946-51 

Federal  grants  are  offered 
to  every  veteran  enrolled 
at  the  post-secondary  in- 
stitution. 

1956 

NFCUS  launches  cam- 
paign cal  1  i  ng  for  a  national 
system  of  grants. 

1957 

Prime  minister  John 
Diefenbacker  promises  a 
national  grants  system,  but 
doesn'tdeliver. 

1963 

Prime  minister  Lester  B. 
Pearson  promises  a  na- 
tional grants  system,  but 
cops  out. 

1964 

The  Canada  Students 
Loans  Program  created. 

1972 

The  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents is  created,  evolving 
nine  years  later  into  the 
Canadian  Federation  of 
Students.  NUS  pushes  for 
a  national  bursary  program. 

1981 

Existing  students  oi^aniza- 
tions  amalgamate,  spawn- 
ing the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  At  its 


founding  meeting  at 
Carleton  University,  the 
federation  develops  its  first 
campaign  entitled  'Grants 
Not  Loans.'  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  42-page  sufv 
porting  research  document 
outlining  the  viability  of  a 
comprehensive  national 
bursary  program.  A  na- 
tional system  of  grants  re- 
mains part  of  the  federa- 
tion's lobby  strategy  and 
campaign  projects. 

1983 

Secretary  of  State  Gerald 
Regan  promises  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  Of  Stu- 
dents that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  introduce  a 
new  national  student  aid 
plan  in  the  fall  of  1 983  and 
that  the  plan  will  include  a 
grants  component. 

1994 

The  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  is  a  harsh  critic 
of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Social  Policy  Re- 
view, dubbed  the 
'Axworthy  Ax.'  At  the 
core  of  the  Ax's  itinerary 
was  an  income-contingent 
loan  repayment  scheme. 
The  federation  lobbies  for 
grants  instead. 

1995 

The  federal  government 
introduces  special  oppor- 
tunity grants. 

1995 

The  Canadian  Alliance  of 
Student  Associations  is 


formed.  In  its  founding 
document,  CASA  calls  for 
a  "grad  tax'  or  a  'graduate 
beneficiary  contribution'  as 
a  new  source  of  funding. 
"Students  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  of  their 
education  through  the  tax 
system  in  the  form  of  a  levy 
on  thei  r  eami  ngs ,"  the  docu- 
ment reads.  "In  effect,  it 
would  be  a  'Graduate  Sur- 
tax. It  would  constitute  an 
additional  'user  fee'  for  edu- 
cation," it  states.  There  is 
no  mention  of  national 
grants  its  56-page  founding 
policy  document. 

May  1996 

The  Canadian  Federation  re- 
affirms its  campaign  for  a 
national  system  of  grants  at 
its  general  meeting. 

May  1997 

The  Canadian  Federation  de- 
velops its  Stop  Student  Debt; 
National  Grants  Now  cam- 
paign fortheupcoming  Day 
of  Action,  scheduled  for  Jan. 
28, 1998. 

Jan.  20,  1998 

The  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  officially  announces 
its  National  Day  of  Action, 
Stop  Student  Debt:  National 
Grants. 

Jan.  23,  1998 

The  Canadian  Alliance  of 
Student  Associations  thanks 
the  CFS  for  "joining  in 
CASA's  battle  to  get  stu- 
dent grants  made  into  a  na- 
tional priority." 


of  the  student  alliance. 

A  grants  scheme  was  first  bandied 
about  by  the  federation's  forerunner  in  the 
1 950s,  And  at  the  1 98 1  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students  founding  meeting,  the 
federation  adopted  its  first  campaign,  en- 
tilled  'Grants  not  Loans,' 

Two  years  later,  then  secretary  of  state 
Gerald  Regan  promised  the  federation 
that  the  federal  government  would  intro- 


duce a  new  student  aid  plan  that  year 
which  included  agrants  component.  None 
was  forthcoming. 

Continuing  to  lobby  for  a  national  grants 
system,  the  governmeni  introduced  spe- 
cial opportunity  grants  in  1995. 

That  year,  CASA  was  created.  In  its 
founding  56-page  document,  the  alliance 
makes  no  mention  of  grants. 


January  Back  to  School  Sale 


PANASONIC 
24X  CD-ROM  S89.95 
LS-120  DRIVE  S145.95 

Goldstar 

24X  IDE  CD-ROM,  RetaU  $99.95 

Microsoft 
Flight  Sim.98  $74.95 

Microsoft 
Force  FeedbackPro 
$179.95  Limited  Qty. 


U.S.  Robotics 

Internlt^  ^544. 95 
Int.Voice  $264.95 
External  $264.95 
Ext.Voice  $289.95 

■  $40  Rebate  Avail. 


WesternDigital 

4.3  GBv-DMA  $  329 
5.1  GBv-DMA  S  379 

6.4  GBv-DMA  S  419 

g Quantum 
B  u-DMA  S  249 

4.3  GB  v-DMA  S  339 

6.4  GB  v-DMA  S  389 

Seagate 

1.3G  ST31777A  S  159 
2.1G  ST32122A  %  209 
2.5G  ST32S3IA  S  229 


CD-WRITER 
iMitsumi  CDR 
6XR,  2XW  $  429.95 

Panasonic  SCSI  CDR 
8X  R,  4X  W  $  599.95 


Iomega  External 

100 MB  Zip  Drive 
Parallel/Scsi  $188 

10  Pack  Zip  Disks 
Special  S  155 

MOTOROLA  56K 

Flex  Int/  Voice  S  164.95 
Internal/mceMl^i^lh 

DIAMOND 
3D  Monster/ 
3D  Sound  $  249.95 


YAMAHA  SPEAKERS 
M7SS9,  M15S85 
M20  $105,  S25  $129 


 umEL  

WORDPERFECT 
SUITE  8  CD  S  49 
(Student  card  required) 


PRINTERS 
HP 

6L  Laser  S509 
6P  Laser  S969 

CANON 
BJC  250  $185 
BJC4300  $265 

O KID  ATA 
OKIPAGE  4W 
600DPI  $  275 

EPSON 

Stylus  400  $  275 
Stylus  600  $  359 
Stylus  800   $  535 

LEXMARK 

1000  Colour  $  189 
7200  Colour  $  489 
OPTRA  E+  $  519 


C  &  P  Power  Pentium  II  Svstem 


0*2042 


COMPj^TERS 
PERIPHERALS 
MULTIMEDU  CENTRE 

316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927-9279 
Fax:  927-9909 
Business  Hours 
Monday  -  Saturday 
lOam  -  6piii 


ASUS  P2L97  w/lntel  LX  chipset,  AGP  slot 
32  MB  168  pins  SDRAM  (10ns) 
3.2  QuantumST  Ultra-DMA  IDE  Hard  Drive 

1 .44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive   

ATI  3D  Expression/4MB  SGRAM    (^^^^^Ty'  SVGA  Monitor 


FREE 

Creative 
56K  Flex  Int. 
VoiceiModem 


Mid  Tower  Case  ATX  Power  Supply 
104  Winclows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  IntelliMouse,  Pad 
24X  Goldstar  CD-Rom, Speaker 
Creative  AWE64  sound  card 
Windows  95  CD/Manual 
3  Yrs  Labor,  1  Yr  Part  Warranty 


Included . 


New  Lower  Prices  I 


P  11  233  %  1999 


P  II  266  $2219 


P  II  300  $2429 


Pnces  are  already  3%  cash  diSCOunic<l.and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  No  REFUND  Exchange  on  defective  products  only,  within  7  days 


We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  16  years.  I 


>VM>v.var$ity.utcr€ntc.ca 


DON5HIP  P05iriON5 


tiory^bxq  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  Coilege.Innis  College  and  fs/ew  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
DC  Residence  Office 
79  5t.  George  5t. 
UI6-97S-2530 
Fax:ai6-971-20a<7 


Dean  of  Residence 
Innis  College 
III  St.  George  5t. 
U16-97S-25I2 

Fax:  U 16-97  l-2a6U 


Dean  of  Students 
/s/ew  College 
UO  WillcocksSt. 
UI6-97S-S575 
Fax:  U 16-97 1-3072 


Deadline  for  Applications  -  February  :27,I99S 


Thursday, 

Jan.  29.  1998 


Falling  back  to 
old  standard 


BY  KEVIN  IP 


Interplay's  title,Fa//oM/,  marks  the  return 
of  one  of  PC  gaming' s  most  hallowed 
genres:  the  'old-school'  role-playing  game. 
With  its  combination  of  meticulous  turn- 
based  combat  and  epic  story  lines,  this 
genre  once  dominated  the  gaming  scene. 
Since  then,  newer  genres  like  real-time 
strategy  (Command  &  Conquer)  and  ac- 
tion RPG  (Diablo)  have  arisen  and  taken 
its  place  as  the  thinking  gamer's  genre  of 
choice.  However,  ifFa//o«r  is  any  indica- 
tion of  things  to  come,  expect  the  old-school 
RPG  to  dominate  the  scene  once  again. 

Fa//ott/'s  premise  is  simple:  You  and  a 
few  thousand  others  have  survived  a 
worldwide  nuclear  war  by  locking  your- 
selves inside  high-tech  underground  bomb 
shelters  known  as  'Vaults' .  Eighty  years 
later  (70  more  than  the  Vault  was  meant 
to  last),  your  Vault' s  water  recyclingchip 
has  malfunctioned,  causing  expected  dis- 
tress in  the  shelter's  inhabitants.  The 


group's  only  hope  is  to  send  someone  to 
the  outside  world  to  travel  to  another 
Vault  and  find  a  replacement  before  it's 
too  late.  Guess  who  that  someone  is... 

Like  all  good  RPGs,  the  setup  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  proverbial  iceberg,  as  the  design- 
ers of  Fallout  have  created  a  vast  and 
varied  world  for  you  to  explore  and  dis- 
cover. Indeed,  it's  possible  to  finish  your 
primary  goal  of  finding  the  chip  and  still  not 
have  visited  two-thirds  of  the  game  world ! 
After  saving  your  people,  you  can  travel 
back  to  the  surface  and  engage  in  a  huge 
variety  of  sub-missions  and  dramas,  many 
of  them  much  more  interesting  than  the 
primary  goal. 

All  other  aspects  of  the  game  are  equally 
polished:  from  the  detailed  hi-res  graphics 
(think  of  Diablo'sgraphics  but  with  more 
variety)  to  the  perfectly  balanced  inter- 
face, which  manages  to  be  simple  and 
intuitive  while  still  offering  all  the  options 
you  could  want.  Fallout  oozes  quality. 
Don't  pass  this  one  up. 


BY  JIN  DAVID  KIM 

Varsity  Staff 


THE  popular  health  reference  CD- 
ROM  is  back  with  twice  as  much 
information  and  a  neater  inter- 
face. 

TTie  Ultimate  Medical  Guide  II  is  a 
great  resource  for  health  conscious  indi- 
viduals who  would  like  answers  to  some 
of  their  health  questions  without  having 
to  sit  in  a  waiting  room  for  an  hour. 

The  Medical  Guide  is  actually  two 
CD-ROMs-.Mavo  Clinic  Family  Health 


and  Mayo  Clinic  Family  Pharmacist. 

Family  Health  is  divided  into  several 
sections.  "Diseases  and  Disorders"  is  a 
veritable  who'  s-who  of  things  that  make 
you  sick.  With  well  over  a  thousand 
topics,  general  inquiries  are  adequately 
covered.  "Timeline"  lets  you  explore  hu- 
man development  from  birth  to  just  be- 
fore death.  Family  Health  also  features 
fabulous  3-D  rotating  illustrations  of  the 
human  body  in  "Anatomy". 

Pharmacist  is  like  having  a  souless 
pill-counter  in  your  computer.  With  a 
database  of  over  9000  brand  name,  ge- 


neric, and  over-the-counter  drugs, P/iar- 
macist  is  sure  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  about  what  you're  on.  "Medi- 
cal Conditions"  lists  a  number  of  com- 
mon ailments  and  suggests  non-prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Learn  how  to  respond  to 
emergencies  with  the  full-motion  videos 
in  "First  Aid". 

With  access  to  updated  health  and  drug 
information  online,  if  the  Guide  doesn't 
know  the  answer  to  your  question,  it  will 
help  you  find  it.  The  Ultimate  Medical 
Guide  H  is  a  great  value  for  a  double  CD 
package.  And  it's  good  for  you. 


^^^^^^^^^^^  4'V^A^^!j  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Without  a  doubt,  Cars  on  CD  '98  is  the  most  powerful  Canadian  car  guide  on  CD-ROM  available.  It  has  to  be.  It's  the  only  one. 

Cars  on  CD  is  ideal  for  any  individual  considering  buying,  selling,  leasing  or  stealing  any  car  available  in  Canada.  With  built 
in  calculators  that  help  you  figure  out  much  of  the  financing  involved  in  owning  an  automobile  (insurance  premiums,  gas 
consumption,  resale  value),  SOOfull  screen  photos  and  almost  1 00  videos,  and  reviews  by  car  magazine  writers,  this  dual-platform 
CD  is  perfect  for  any  car  enthusiast. 

Best  of  all,  the  first  person  witt)  a  bus  transfer  at  44  St  George  St.  gets  to  walk  away  wittr  a  free  copy. 


Hart  House  Theatre  and  the  University 
OF  Toronto  Drama  Coalition  present  the 


Adjudicator:  Paula 
Sperdakos 

Wednesday,  January 
28, 7:30  pm 

Of  Gods  and  Men 
by  Pascal  Joel  Montpetit 
St.  Michael's  College 
Drama  Society 

The  Effect  of  Gamnja  Rays 
on  Man-in-the-Moon 
Mari^lds 
by  Paul  Zindel 
Trinity  College  Dramatic 
Society 

Thursday,  January  29, 
7:30  pm 

The  Anger  in  Emest  and 
Ernestine 
by  Robert  Morgan, 
Martna  Ross,  and  Leah 
Cherniak 
Woodsv/orth  Drama 

The  Wandering  Scholar 
from  Paradise 
by  Hans  Sachs 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas 

The  Zoo  Story 
by  Edward  Albee 
>/ictoria  College 


UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO 

DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


8 


January 
28-31,  1998 

Hart  House  Theatre 


Friday,  January  30, 
7:30  pm 

The  Inner  Net 

by  Michael  Kessler 

Erindale  Drama  Club 

The  Absence  of  Melons 
by  Amy  Butcher 
Hart  House  Drama 
Society 

Saturday,  January  3 1 , 
7:30  pm 

Anyone  and  Everyone 
by  David  Yee 
Erindale  Drama  Club 

This  is  a  Play 

by  Daniel  Maclvor 

Erindale  Drama  Club 

Ticket  Information: 

Per  evening; 

students  $5.00,  non-stu- 
dents $10.00 
All  four  evenings; 
studenu  $  1 5.00,  non- 
students  $30.00 
Call  the  Box  Office  for 
more  information; 


978-8868 


We  live  for  books. 
A  sweet  mission  in 
this  world  dominated 
y  disorder  and  decay. 


Umberto  Eco 


A.  few  short  steps  from 
Bloor  and  Avenue  Road 
will  bring  you  to  the 
newly-designed  Victoria 
University  Bookstore. 
Discover  the  classics  of 
literature  and  receive 
10%  OFF  these  literary 
paperbacks:  Penguin 
Paperbacks,  Oxford 
World  Classics, 
Everyman  Paperbacks, 
Signet  Classic,  Faber  & 
Faber,  Bantam  Classic, 
New  Canadian  Library, 
W.W.  Norton. 


91  Charles  St.  W  (Old  Vic)  585-4574 
Museum  Subway-East  side 

Mom  -  I'ri  8:45  -  6  •  S.u  10  -  5  •  Sun  Closed 


[bookstore] 


UTP 


SAC 


Hollywood 
offspi^ing 

Ka.sda.li 
goesfoi^tKe 
full  Effect 


lay  MicHael  Rappapoirt 
Varsity  Staff 


Before  viewingZ^ra 
Effect,  the  first  feature 
film  by  writer/director 
Jake  Kasdan,  I  had  one 
question  lodged  in  the  back 
of  my  mind:  can  the  progeny 
of  a  famous  director  live  up  to 
his  namesake,  or  is  he  merely 
hitching  a  free  ride  on  his  father' s 
reputation? 


The  23  year-old  Kasdan  is  the  son  ol 
acclaimed  director  Lawrence  Kasdan, 
who  is  known  for  directing  such  block 
buster  tllms  as  The  Big  Chill.  And  when 
interviewing  young  Jake,  questions  about 
his  famous  father  are  practically  obliga- 
tory. 

"Growing  up  I  was  always  around  film- 
ing and  had  incredible  exposure  to  the 
whole  process,"  he  responds.  "However, 
while  it  may  help  pique  people's  curiosity, 
it  does  not  generate  the  kind  of  interest 
that  translates  into  any  help  with  writing  a 
script  or  directing  a  movie.  Noone  goes  to 
see  a  movie  because  of  who  your  parents 
are." 

At  an  age  when  a  large  proportion  of 
people  are  attending  either  college  or 
university,  Kasdan  is  writing  and  directing 
films.  Kasdan  says,  "1  did  not  really  choose 
to  forego  school ;  I  just  kept  dropping  out  of 
colleges.  1  left  two  different  schools  to 
focus  on  writing.  I  just  started  writing  first 
a  documentary,  then  a  play  and  then  a 
screenplay,  and  1  never  wanted  to  be  a 
student  again." 

Zero  Effect — which  is  comprised  of 
equal  parts  comedy  and  mystery — tells 
the  story  of  the  brilliant  detective  Daryl 
Zero  (Bill  Pullman),  whose  identity  is  as 
much  a  mystery  as  any  of  the  famous 
cases  that  he  has  solved.  Zero  is  re- 
nowned for  his  genius  for  cracking 
unsolvable  cases,  relying  only  upon  his 
powers  of  observation  and  his  deductive 
abilities. 

However,  unbeknownst  to  anyone  ex- 
cept his  partner,  confidant  and  front-man 
Steve  Arlo  (a  smooth  talking  lawyer  played 
by  Ben  Stiller),  Zero  is  a  neurotic,  agora- 
phobic eccentric  who  leads  the  life  of  a 
total  recluse. 

According  to  Kasdan,  "Part  of  the 
original  concept  was  as  much  about  a 
detective  story  as  character  study.  Zero  is 
a  deeply  dysfunctional  hero  who  needs  a 
surrogate  to  function  for  him.  Part  of  his 
strict  code  is  to  maintain  a  well-fortified 
wall  to  keep  the  world  at  bay .  The  story  is 


an  examination  of  what  happens  when  the 
world's  most  privatedetective  finds  him- 
self getting  involved  in  an  emotional  en- 
tanglement." 

Zero  is  hired  by  extortion  target  Gregory 
Stark  (Ryan  O'Neal),  an  overwrought 
timber  tycoon  from  Portland,  to  find  his 
lost  keys  to  his  safety  deposit  box.  Stark 
refuses  to  reveal  either  the  contents  of  his 
safety  deposit  box  or  the  reasons  why  he 
is  being  blackmailed.  Not  only  does  Zero 
have  to  contend  with  a  baffiing  case  and 
an  uncooperative  client,  but  the  detach- 
ment he  strives  so  hard  to  protect  is 
threatened  when  he  finds  himself  becom- 
ing attracted  to  his  prime  suspect,  Gloria 
Sullivan,  played  by  Kim  Dickens. 

Although  ifellthe  film  succeeded  as  an 
amusing  spoof  of  a  cliche-riddled  genre, 
Kasdan  doesn't  really  view  the  movie  as 
asatire.  Hesays,"!  intended  the  movie  to 
be  funny  yet  still  function  as  a  mystery 
story  while  being  aware  of  the  conven- 
tions found  in  these  stories." 

Zero,  who  Kasdan  conceived  as  a  de- 
tective in  the  moldof  Sherlock  Holmes,  at 
times  is  more  reminiscent  of  Encyclope- 
dia Brown:  a  snotty,  brainy  kid  whose 
knowledge  of  the  esoteric  and  trivial  helped 
him  solve  cases  that  stumped  his  play- 
mates. 

However,  Zero  is  played  so  perfectly 
by  Pullman  that  1  can  easily  forgive  a  few 
over-simplifications  in  the  creation  of  his 
character.  And  after  seeing  his  perform- 
ance in  Zero  Effect,  I  can  also  grant 
Pullman  a  full  pardon  for  his  role  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
exceptionally  jingoistic  sci-fi  nick,//i<i^- 
pendence  Day. 

Although  Kasdan  had  a  limited  budget 
forthe  film,  1  actually  founditexceedingly 
refreshing  to  watch  a  movie  without  any 
car  chases,  gun  fights  or  exploding  build- 
ings. 

So,  to  answer  the  question  that  lured  me 
to  Zero  Effect  in  the  first  place,  1  don't 
think  Kasdan  has  to  worry  about  disap- 
pointing either  his  father  or  theatre-goers. 


As  for  the  question  that  always  tor- 
ments me  when  ever  I  exit  a  movie  thea- 
tre— will  there  be  a  sequel? — Kasdan  is 
unsure. 

"It  isconceivable  but  I  doubt  it.  Central 
to  the  concept  of  the  film  is  the  love  story. 
I  have  no  interest  in  making  a  follow-up. 


however,  1  don't  have  too  much  control 
since  as  part  of  the  contract  1  sold  the 
rights  to  the  characters  to  Castle  Rock 
Entertai  nment  who  can  do  whatever  they 
please  with  them." 

Zero  Effect  opens  in  theatres  on  Jan. 

30. 


Eve's  Bayou  [ 


The  material  and  spiritual  worlds 
collide  in  Kasi  Lemmon's  moving 
directorial  debut,  Eve's  Bayou. 
The  film  unravels  a  complex  nar- 
rative told  through  the  eyes  of  a 
young  girl;  her  quest  for  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  over  the 
course  of  one  summer  is  re- 
counted with  a  depth  and  origi- 
nality that  is  raire,  even  in  inde- 
pendent cinema. 

The  1 0-year  old  protagonist  Eve 
is  played  by  newcomer  Jumee 
Smollett.  Despite  the  innocence 
of  her  character,  the  maturity  of 
Smollett's  performance  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  actors  twice 
her  age.  Eve  is  a  child  maturing 
within  a  family  whose  emotional 
core  has  almost  collapsed.  This 
Creole  family  embodies  all  the 
Southern  graciousness  and  tur- 
moil of  a  Tennessee  Williams  play. 
Eve's  father  (played  by  Samuel  L. 
Jackson)  isthetown  doctor  whose 
services  to  his  female  patients  ex- 
ceed those  demanded  by  the 
Hippocratic  Oath.  This  only  ag- 
gravates her  mother's  paranoia, 
which  turns  the  family  home  into 
a  prison  for  Eve  and  her  two  sib- 
lings. In  this  environment,  Eve  is 
filled  with  penetrating  questions 
but  never  fully  understands  their 
implications. 

This  intimate  human  drama  is 
set  in  a  small  community  in  the 


Louisiana  bayou.  The  mystical 
folklore  and  languid  grandeur 
of  this  region  are  invoked  by 
the  haunting  score.  The  sound- 
track, combined  with  the  ex- 
traordinary photography,  make 
for  a  cinematic  experience  that 
is  truly  transporting.  As  the 
characters  brood  over  painful 
memoriesof  thepast,  prophetic 
visions  of  the  future  and  the 
complexity  of  the  present,  they 
share  in  the  universal  human 
condition.  Eve's  Bayou  is  so 
imaginatively  original  in  its  tone 
and  structure,  one  wonders 
why  it  could  not  get  any  finan- 
cial backing  unless  it  had  a 
prominent  actor  of  Jackson's 
stature.  He  was  not  the  only 
force  in  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry to  join  the  cast  however, 
as  Diahann  Carroll  is  on  hand 
to  support  and  inspire  a  new 
generation  of  women  artists. 
All  of  the  actors,  however,  de- 
liver superb  periormances  and 
create  a  landmark  film  that  ex- 
plores the  joy  and  danger  of 
human  relationships  and  how 
truth  and  its  perception  inevita- 
bly define  each  other. 

When  it  comes  to  narrative 
depth  and  cinematic  ingenuity. 
Eve 's  Bayouis  clearly  in  a  class 
by  itself— but  then  again,  so  is 
Spiceworld. 

MEUSSABZOWY 


1  . 

I  Tv/enty- three  year-old  rookie 
^director  Jake  Kasdan. 


Thursday,  January  29,  1 998 


Arts  &  Culture 


THE  VARSITY      ]  ] 


Jack  Smith's  suilty  pleasures 


BY  MARK  PERANSON 

Varsity  Staff 

Forme,  the  anticipation  of  seeing  abanned 
film  is  more  galvanizing  than  the  actual 
viewing,  whether  it's  Bunuel's  L'Age 
d'Or  or  Anger's  Scorpio  Rising.  I 
suspect  no  less  from  Adrian  Lyne's 
Lolita,  now  languishing  i n  the  hel  1  fires  of 
North  Americanon-distribution  (late  capi- 
talist for  "banning").  Yet  I  get  the  oppo- 
site reaction  from  controversial  litera- 
ture— from  Ulysses  to  the  novels  of 
Henry  Miller  to  Nabokov's  same  mar- 
vellous 'pornography,'  banned  books  fail 
to  impress  my  perennially  neophyte  brain. 

So  censors  are  idiots.  Years  after  a 
swarm  of  controversy  erupted  on  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side,  the  secret  flix 
of  Jack  Smith  arrive  in  a  Cinematheque 
program  curated  by  Village  Voice  critic 
J.  Hoberman.  Including  Smith's  banned 
1962  American  classic  Flaming  Crea- 
tures— beside  Bresson,  Godard  and 
Resnais,  the  subject  of  a  film  essay  in 
Susan  Sontag's  critical  classic  Against 
Interpretation— Ihc  program  features 
films  starring  Smith  (including  often  si- 
lent shorts  by  Ken  Jacobs),  adored  by 
Smith  (Josef  von  Sternberg's  TAe  Devil 
isa  Woman),  banned  along  with  Smith' s 
(by  Anger,  Brakhage,  Genet  and  Rubin), 
influenced  by  Smith  (Fellini's^atyr/con) 
and  rarities  never  finished  by  Smith  (in- 
cluding the  Toronto  premiere  oiNormal 
Love). 

Smith's  shorts  mainly  pique  my  inter- 
est as  influenced  by  action  painting  and 
predating  '60s  aleatory  assemblages  and 
happenings;  the  term  superstar  wasn't 
Warhol's,  but  Smith's.  (Smith  was  fea- 
tured in  Warhol's  variety  show  Camp. 
He  refused  to  perform.)  Most  banned 
literature  balances  risky  sexuality  with 
more  of  a  structural  threat,  though 
Hoberman  would  argue  the  experimen- 
tal, vampiricf"/a/n/>!g  Creatures  'p\\ing&& 
an  adoring  stake  into  the  heart  of  Holly- 
wood and  he'd  be  right,  not  just  because 
I'm  a  Hoberman  fan  this  week  after  his 
rave  for  Wong  Kar-wai '  s  equally  chance- 
xiAdcnFallenAngelsC'A  pyrotechnical 
wonderabout  mystery,  solitude,  and  the 
irrational  love  of  movies").  Yet  I  doubt 
that  if  Hoberman  discovered  Flaming 
Creatures  today,  he'd  still  write  that 
"had  its  30-year-old  maker  produced 
nothing  else,  he  would  still  rank  among 
the  great  visionaries  of  American  film." 

Smith's  supreme  vision  was  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  trash  amid  a  swirl  of  plaster 


dust-coated  black  and  white.  Flaming 
Creatures  probably  would  never  have 
attained  its  stature  had  it  not  been  banned 
by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  nor 
had  vocal  critics  come  to  its  defence. 
That  it  stands  finished  makes  it  rare. 
Smith  was  a  chronic  dabbler,  refusing  to 
finish  his  other  work — he  died  of  AIDS 
in  1 989 — and  never  filmed  any  perform- 
ances. The  other  exception  is  t959's 
three  minute,  in-camera edited  dancefest 
Scotch  Tape. 

I'm  not  saying  Flaming  Creatures  is 
a  worthless  mess.  It's  important  to  note 
Smith's  journals  testify  the  film  was/io< 
improvised  but  a  careful  arrangement  of 
the  distilled  fantasies  of  B-movie  star 


Gmgerbread  Man 


Maria  Montez  and  director  von  Stern- 
berg, the  foci  of  Smith's  theoretical 
pieces.  A  seven  scene,  avant  garde  re- 
working of  the  latent  qualities  present  in 
those  films  (e.g.,  the  visual  texture,  an- 
drogyny and  exoticism,  accompanied  by 
a  cunning  soundtrack),  Flaming  Crea- 
tures is  semi-  inventive  structurally, 
though  not  without  European,  surrealist 
precedents.  Smith  logically  finds  a  place 
alongside  Sontag' s  auteurs,  plus  Sartre' s 
Saint  Genet,  and  the  famous  essay  on 
camp. 

Like  most  films  banned  for  sexual 
reasons,  its  'pornographic'  elements  — 
flaccid  male  nudity  and  transvestism— 
testi  fy  to  contemporary   


tor's  films.  What  critics  failed  to  note 
amid  their  redundant,  trans-lucid  adjec- 
tives is  what  Smith  was  really  after:  not 
notoriety,  but  comedy. 

So  Mekas  and  Sontag  don't  have 
senses  of  humour.  Featured  on  the  same 
program  as  Flaming  Creatures,  Ken 
Jacobs'S/oH£?eCoi>ra  also  mixes  campy 
horror  with  much  dancing  by  Smith,  often 
in  drag,  often  with  a  chicken,  but  widens 
out  to  handle  beatnik  nihilism  with  a 
refreshing  sensibility  that's  truly/zap/jy 
(despite  the  inclusion  of  Smith  speaking 
lengthy  dream  monologues  over  a  black 
screen).  Curiously,  it  was  filmed  before 
Smith  came  out,  which  spurred  the  break 
  between  the  two  artists 


There  are  two  ways  to  make  a 
John  Grisham  film  enjoyable: 
either  cast  a  McConna-babe— 
preferably  shirtless  and  damp 
most  of  the  time— or  get  Robert 
Altman  to  direct.  Having  real- 
ized that  McConna-pleasure 
can  only  be  maximized  when 
the  film  is  viewed  onmute,  Poly- 
gram Films  thanl<futly  went  the 
latter  route  for  The  Gingerbread 
Man. 

Based  on  an  original  story  by 
Grisham,  The  Gingerbread  Man 
follows  Savannah  lawyer  Rick 
Magruder  as  he  tries  to  protect 
a  sexy  waitress  from  her  funda- 
mentalist stalker  of  a  father,  and 
ends  up  caught  in  a  web  of 
seduction  and  deception  that 
nearly  destroys  him.  As  with 
other  Altman  films,  The  Ginger- 
bread ManboasXs,  an  outstand- 
ing ensemble  cast  headed  by 
Kenneth  Branagh  as  the 
scummy,  media-hungry  law- 
yer; Robert  Duvall,  in  a  return  to 
his  roots,  offers  up  a  really  mal- 
adjusted Boo  Radley  as  the 
crazy  father.  Also  featured  are 
Robert  Downey  Jr.,  great  as  a 
sleazy  lushP.I. ;  FamkeJanssen, 
who  is  surprisingly  enjoyable 
as  Magruder's  long-suffering 
Jezebel  of  an  ex-wife;  as  well  as 
Daryl  Hannah  in  her  least 
wooden  perfomnance  since  she 


smacked  Tom  Hanks  around  with  | 
herflipper-taif. 

Still,  the  film  is  severely  ham- 1 
pered  by  virtue  of  its  Grishamian 
origins.  And  Altman  seems  to  lose  | 
his  meandering  way  whilst  pay- 
ing perfunctory  attention  to  the  I 
insipid  dialogue,  viscid  populism 
and  car  chases  demanded  by  the  | 
intricate  plot.  However,  it  is  per- 
haps within  this  muddled  strug- 
gle between  Grisham's  heavy- 1 
handed  and  formulaic  ethic  and 
Altman's  more  subtle  and  sub- 
versive sensibility  that  The  Gin-\ 
gerbread  Man  gains  most  of  its 
force.  ] 

Despite  all  that  can  be  said 
about  how  much  1  hate  John 
Grisham,  he  must  be  given  credit 
for  constructing  a  morally  am- 
biguous universe  within  a  rela- 
tively convincing  and  interesting 
narrative.  For  his  part,  Altman 
seems  to  understand  that  mod- 
ern rnorality  plays  are  best  left 
inside  the  ropes  of  a  WWF  ring, 
and  his  stylized  disinterest  totally 
undercuts  precisely  those  ele- 
ments that  plague  other  Grisham  I 
productions.  While  The  Ginger-X 
bread Man\s  not  prime  Altman,  it  [ 
is  definitely  the  most  intelligent 
and  least  condescending 
Grisham  adaptation  to  date,  and 
should  be  seen  for  this  singular 
anomaly. 

YONITFUHRMANN 


prudishness,  in  this  d 
case,  the  social  back- 
lash to  the  second  wave 
of  a  subterranean 
American  leftist  men- 
ace. (Hoberman  writes, 
"As  vi  rtual  ly  every  com- 
mentator has  noted. 
Flaming  Creatures  is 
notable  for  its  absence 
of  tumescence,"  so  that  one's  for  you, 
Jim).  The  42  minutes  are  not,  as  a  half- 
wizened  Strom  Thurmond  argued  in  1 968, 
a  dirty  movie  degrading  to  the  minds  of 
the  nation's  straight  youth,  and  it's  insane 
to  describe  the  film,  as  did  Playboy's 
Arthur  Knight  as  "A  faggoty  stag  reel 
[that]  comes  as  close  to  hard  core  por- 
nography as  anything  ever 
presented....Everything  is  shown  in  sick- 
ening detail,  defiling  at  once  both  sex  and 
the  cinema." 

After  the  harem  otgy  mFlaming  Crea- 
tures was  hailed  on  aesthetic  grounds  by 
Jonas  Mekas  ("a  most  luxurious  outpour- 
ing of  imagination,  of  imagery,  of  poetry, 
of  movie  artistry,  comparable  only  to  the 
work  of  the  greatest"),  Sontag  ("a  trium- 
phant example  of  an  aesthetic  vision  of 
the  world")  and  others.  Smith  reacted  to 
the  canonization  by  heightening  the  politi- 
cal (filming  No  President,  among  oth- 
ers) and  refusing  to  appear  for  scheduled 
public  appearances.  This  is  a  program  as 
much  about  critical  reception  as  adirec- 


Jack  Smith  and  his 
Secret-Flix 

Jan.  30  to  Feb.  10 
Jackman  Hall,  AGO 
968-FILM 


^  vocalized  in  Jacobs'  "Lit- 
tle Stabs  at  Happiness." 
Blonde  Cobra's  impro- 
vised verbal  humouris  fun- 
nier than  the  calculated 
Flaming  Creatures  with 
quotes  like  "God  is  not 
dead,  he's  just  marvel- 

  lously  sick"  and  "Why 

shave  when  I  can't  even 
think  of  a  reason  for  being?" 

I  think  Smith  would  welcome  my 
hesitance,  not  onlyjudging  from  his  semi- 
rejection  of  the  aestheticism  ot'Flaming 
Creatures  and  his  move  towards  a  rabid 
anarcho-communistanti- Americanism, 
but  because  I'm  time-bound  yet  cogni- 
zant of  how  we  treat  the  past.  We're 
saturated  with  images  plucked  from  trash 
like  the  kind  Smith  adored,  yet  our  pro- 
saic cultural  proclivities  shun  unironic 
camp.  The  amount  of  violence  and  sex 
(gay  or  straight)  available  to  anyone  with 
a  television  makes  a  Busby  Berkeley 
influenced  orgy  rather  blase,  unless  one 
can  imagine  its  reception  ai  the  time. 
Then,  nobody  dared  print  thefilm.Today, 
an  American  photo  lab  must  only  report 
cases  of  recognizable  child  porn,  and  the 
developer  would  probably  keep  a  copy. 
Smith  changed  the  direction  of  film  and 
history  as  more  than  a  test  case  for  queer 
cinema,  though  I  must  take  Hoberman '  s 
word  for  it. 


CatchtheVarsityMineat: 

www.  varsity,  utoronto.  ca  , 


Will  Oldham 
JOYA 

Drag  City 
First  there  were  the  Palace  Broth- 
ers, then  Palace  Songs,  then  Palace 
Music,  then  just  plainer  Palaceand 
now,  fearing  the  logical  conclusion 
of  this  identity  crisis — Palace 
Spice — Will  Oldham  has  finally  said 
"'fuck  it."  But  it's  difficult  to  call 
Joya  a  solo  outing,  since  Oldham 
was  always  the  one  holding  Pal- 
ace' s  crown  jewels  (though  brother 
Ned  always  didprovide  nice  back- 
ing vocals).  "O  Let  It  Be"  rocks  out 
of  the  gate  with  heretofore  unseen 
urgency,  but  Joya  soon  returns  to 
Palace'srustic  terrain.  However,  in 
light  of  1996's  harrowing  Arise, 
Therefore,  I'm  happy  to  report  that 
the  mood  in  the  valley  i  s  much  more 
peaceful ;  "Bolden  Boke  Boy"  breez- 
ily lopes  along  like  classic  Meat  Pup- 
pets and  "Be  Still  and  Know  God 
(Don't  Be  Shy)"  even  boasts  some 
fonky  Band-style  organ  action.  And 
when  Oldham  requests  that  you 
"open  your  heart  and  let  this  snake 
in,"despitehis  waming,allyou  want 
to  do  is  smile  and  wrap  your  arms 
around  the  slimy  little  bugger. 

STUART  BEHMAN 


A3 
EXILE  ON 
COLDHARBOUR  LANE 

Geffen/Universal 
Remember  when  Guns  n'  Roses 
became  an  overwrought  colossus  of 
a  baod,  complete  with  strings  and 
stripping  back-up  singers?  Well,  A3 
(with  1 1  members)  is  sort  of  like 
that,  but  unlikelate-G'  n'R,  they  don '  t 
completely  suck.  Mixing  elements 
of  techno,  acid  house,  gospel,  blues , 
and  country,  A3  has  come  up  with 
an  unconventionally  infectious  ef- 
fort in  Exile  on  Coldharbour 
Lane— -^^ch  track  is  a  quasi-ser- 
mon  w  i  th  a  beat,  deliveredwith  vig- 
our by  vocalist  The  Very  Reverend 
Dr.  D.  Wayne  Love  and  his  Brixton 
crew.  The  final  product  may  not  be 
for  all  tastes  (I'm  not  sure  it's  for 
mine),  but  you  havetogivecreditto 
A3  for  making  something  both  "ex- 
perimental" and  catchy. 

CHRIS  JONES 


An  Acoustic  Sin 
...ERASE  THE  SKY 

Independent 
When  I  first  read  atwut  An  Acoustic 
Sin,  I  was  intrigued  by  its  promise  of 
a  mixture  of  Celtic  music,  death 
metal  and  various  other  styles  in  an 
acoustic  format.  While  I  did  enjoy 
the  music  of  An  Acoustic  Sin,  1  was 
mildlydisappoiiuedinoneway:  they 
provide  the  Celtic  aspect,  and  the 
acoustic  aspect,  but  otherthan  hints 
of  regular  old  rock,  I  fail  to  notice 
any  other  influences.  Otherwise,  the 
tunes  are  nice;  they  feature  great 
singing  and  strong  production  for 
those  that  wish  to  hear  something 
intense, yet  in  an  acoustic  vein.  Now 
if  they  could  just  be  a  bit  more 
accurate  with  the  self-description. 

KEITH  CARMAN 
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Kreyiazuk  calls  herself 
"snotbag,"  writer  concurs 


BY  CHRIS  JONES 

Nine  members  of  the  student 
press — including  your  faithful  cor- 
respondent— pack  into  an  eleva- 
tor at  the  Cambridge  Suites  Hotel 
('Toronto's  First  Class  All  Suite 
Hotel"  according  to  the  Yellow 
Pages).  The  doors  close.  Some- 
one hits  the  button  for  the  22nd 
floor.  My  ears  start  to  pop,  and 
soon  the  doors  re-open.  We're 
hustled  into  an  opulent  room  (suite, 
sorry )  complete  with  cherry  wood 
accents  and  a  stereo  system.  The 
groupofus — with  our  spiked  hair 
and  ripped  jeans — would  look  out 
of  place  here  at  the  best  of  times, 
but  as  we  arc  all  wet  and  dishev- 
elled from  the  freezing  rain  out- 
side, we  look  even  worse.  It 
feels  as  though  we  are  crashing 
a  party. 

The  nine  of  us  sit  for  awhile 
in  uncomfortable  silence. 
Chantal  Kreviazuk,  the  reason 
for  our  assembly,  is  in  another 
suite  talking  to  someone  from  the 
Toronto  Sim.  She's  40  minutes 
late  for  our  session,  but  in  time  a 
voice  carries  in  from  the  hallway. 

"I  think  Edmonton  went  well, 
Calgary,  Saskatoon...,"  the  voice 
announces.  I  start  thinking  about 
HardCore  Logo's  fictional  West- 
ern tour,  but  nay,  Joe  Dick  and 
Billy  Talent  do  not  appear.  In- 
stead, Kreviazuk  strolls  in  with 
assorted  biz-folk  draped  over  her 
like  carry-on  bags,  and  offers  us 
black  current  candies.  When  she 
departs  20  minutes  later,  after  a 
terse,  impersonal  session,  I  realize 
my  celluloid  daydream  was  not 
that  far  off:  HCL  is  all  about  Dick, 
while  what  Kreviazuk  has  to  say 
amounts  to  dick-all.  And  in  both 
cases.  Talent  suffers  as  a  result. 


Kreviazuk,  a  24  year-old 
Winnipegger,  has  one  album  to  her 
credit,  the  wistfully-titled  Under 
These  Rocks  and  Stones  (Sony). 
After  a  slow  start,  accusations  of 
being  an  Alanis  Morrissette 
wannabe,  subsequent  repackaging 
and  a  couple  of  videos,  the  record 
has  become  a  modest  hit,  sell- 
ing 80,000  copies  m  Canada. 
That's  darn  near 
platinum,  her 
website 
'lee- 


fully 
exclaims. 

But  during  the  interview,  it 
becomes  clear  that  things  are  not 
all  peaches  n'  cream  for  poor 
Chantal.  "There  is  a  lot  of  work 
involved  in  what  1  do,  and  I  don't 
think  people  are  aware  of  that," 
she  bemoans.  "I  wouldn't  recom- 
mend doing  what  I  do  to  anyone. 
Your  life  is  gone  as  you  know  it. 
You  give  your  life  away  on  many 
levels."  Kreviazuk  glances  at  her 
watch  as  if  to  emphasize  the  point, 
obviously  wanting  to  slop  giving 
her  life  away — this  time  on  the 
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22nd  level  of  the  Cambridge  Suites 
Hotel — and  pronto. 

Perhaps  where  she  has  most 
given  herselfaway  is  in  her  videos, 
which  invariably  show  Kreviazuk 
writhing  about 
like  a 
beached 
orca  with 
I  rabies, 
flaunting 
her  am- 
ple cleav- 
age in  less 
than  sub- 
tle fashion. 
The  video  for 
herhit  "Wayne" — in 
which  she  writhes 
about  in  the  front  seat 
of  a  smouldering  sta- 
tion wagon — is  admit- 
tedly interesting,  how- 
ever, and  I  ask  about 
its  meaning.  She  offers 
a  glib  reply,  but  ex- 
plains that  it  was  the 
product  of  a 
creative 
direc- 
tor. I 
ask 
about  the  di- 
rector. Hopes  for 
something  positive  to  write  about 
are  dashed  by  the  response. 

"What  the  heck  was  his  name 
again?"  she  asks,  turning  to  a 
label  rep,  who  shrugs.  "I  always 
forget  his  name.  He's  like  this — 
what  the  heck  is  his  name? — 
he's  like  a  friend  of  mine.  He'd 
kill  me  right  now."  I  guess  it  can 
be  hard  to  remember  the  names 
of  friends  who  directed  the  video 
that  pretty  much  broke  your  ca- 
reer. 

For  the  rest  of  our  meeting 
Kreviazuk  offers  responses  that 
are  abrupt  ("It's  about  the  disturb- 
ing, violent  suicide  of  someone 
that  1  was  close  with,"  period), 
vapid  ("Fear  triggers  your  insecu- 
rities") and  sweepingly  arrogant 
("I  have,  in  my  own  right,  mas- 
tered notes").  Just  when  things 
seemingly  couldn't  degenerate 
further,  the  following  exchange 
takes  place.  The  victim  of 
Kreviazuk' s  wrath  is  a  high  school 
student  volunteering  for  a  college 
radio  station,  obviously  a  fan  and 
nervous  as  a  result: 

Kreviazuk;  "I  look  up  to  Sinead 


O'Connor  because  she  doesn't 
utter  a  word  that  is  not  from  way, 
way,  waydeep.  She  doesn't  screw 
around.  She' s  serious.  I  don' t  have 
that  in  me  yet,  but  I  want  it  badly. 
I'm  itching  to  get  to  that  point 
where  I  will  not  tolerate  anything 
otherwise.  I  want  to  become  more 
and  more  serious." 

Student:  "Are  you  forcing 
that?" 

Kreviazuk  [sharply]:  "Am  I 
what?" 

Student:  "Are  you  forcing  that 
to  come  or  are  you  hoping  it  will 
come  naturally?" 

Kreviazuk  [impatiently  ]:  "Ijust 
said  I'mitchingforit.l  don't  think... 
if  you're  itching  for  something 
you're  not  forcing  it.  You'reitch- 
ing  for  it,  you're  burning  for  it." 

1  think  about  noting  that 
O'Connor  has  never  rhymed  the 
words  "phoney"  and  "bologna"  in 
a  song  (as  Kreviazuk  does  in  "Co- 
dependent"),  but  I  bite  my  tongue. 
A  bit  later,  she  apologizes  to  the 
poor  guy,  but  Kreviazuk  has  al- 
ready lost  me.  "I  didn't  mean  to 
come  off  as  a  snotbag,"  she  of- 
fers, taking  the  word  right  out  of 
my  mouth. 

Afterwards,  I  ride  the  subway 
home  with  a  guy  from  another 
newspaper.  We  talk  about  the  in- 
terview in  general,  about  how 
Kreviazuk  treated  the  high  school 
student  in  particular.  Both  of  us 
have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion: Kreviazuk  is  a  pretentious, 
self-absorbed  individual  with  a  ram- 
pant (and  largely  unjusti  fied)  ego. 
Sure,  we  agree,  she  has  a  solid 
voice  and  can  write  a  song.  But 
we  had  both  interviewed  a  number 
of  people  with  those  credentials, 
and  few  of  them  so  badly  needed 
to  get  over  themselves. 

I  hop  off  the  subway  at  good  ol ' 
Museum,  and  begin  the  walk 
home.  The  freezing  rain  is  still 
falling.  I  begin  to  go  over  'The 
Kreviazuk  Episode"  in  my  mind, 
and  I  think  about  the  feelings  of  not 
belonging  that  came  when  I  first 
walked  into  the  hotel  suite.  By  the 
time  I  get  to  my  front  door,  every- 
thing has  fallen  into  place:  like 
those  high  school  girls  who 
wouldn't  talk  to  you  unless  you 
wore  a  football  jacket,  Chantal 
Kreviazuk's  life  is  a  party,  and 
none  of  us  mere  mortals  are  in- 
vited. 


The  Varsity  and  Universal  Films  Canada  have  free  passes  for  the 
Feb.  4  screening  of  Blues  Brothers  2000  at  the  Hyiond  Theatre  to 
give  away.  Stop  by  44  St.  George  to  win  yours. 
IN  THEATRES  FEBRUARY  6! 

 Subjed  lo  CIresiricalton 
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Autour  de  Lucie 
IMMOBILE 

Village  Vert/Nettwerk 
AutourdeLude's  sophomoredisc 
may  be  called  Immobile,  but  the 
new  darlings  of  French  pop  aren't 
stuck  on  a  Parisian  traffic  island 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  drives 
around  them.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing in  the  winning  Smiths- without- 
Morrissey' s-insufferable- whining 
vein  of  their  self-titled  debut,  sen- 
sual singer  Valerie  Leuillot  and 
company  have  put  together  a 
darker  album  with  more  depth. 
The  guitars  have  been  distorted 
and  turned  up  artd  the  lyrics  are 
more  cynical,  but  far  from  capital- 
izing on  that  new-fangled  grunge 
thang  across  the  ocean,  Autour  de 
Lucie  have  expanded  their  pal- 
ette. No  longer  simply  a  guilty 
Gallic  indulgence,  theirmusic  now 
displays  enough  barbs  to  remind 
the  penitent  listener  how  close 
pleasure  is  to  pain. 

MIKEDOHERTY 

Martyn  Bennett 
BOTHY  CULTURE 

Rykodisc 
Your  mom  always  told  you:  don't 
judge  a  book  by  its  cover.  I  wish 
I '  d  remembered  that  when  1  picked 
up  this  CD.  The  first  thing  1  no- 
ticed was  the  cute  little  picture  of 
Martyn  on  the  back.  He  looked 
like  an  eager  to  please 
snowboarder,  appealing  to  both 
my  mothering  instinct  and  my  at- 
traction to  dangerous  winter  sports. 
Secondly,  they  use  some  kind  of 
wacko  font  on  the  album  art,  so 
that  1  (of  course)  thought  that  the 
title  was 'gothy  culture.'  "Cool!" 
I  thought.  "Vampires!  Candles! 
Depressed  poetry  about  nobody 
lovingyou!"  Andftnally.thisCD 
was  recorded  in  Mississauga,  so 
you  can  imagine  my  anticipation. 
But  seriously  folks ...  this  is  a  CD 
of  Celtic  music  placed  on  top  of 
techno  style  samplesand  beats  that 
was  all  concocted  in  the  home  of 
a  real  Scotsman.  Think  "Sleepy 
Maggie"  without  Mary  Jane 
Lamonde.  Most ofitiskinda neat 
in  that  sorta  cheesy  old-meets- 
new  way.  If  you  like  Mr. 
Maclsaac.  but  can't  quite  bring 
yourself  to  actually  buy  a  Cana- 
dian album  (shame  on  you !)  this  is 
the  one  to  get.  Just  don't  expect 
anything  about  being  human  and 
needing  to  be  loved.  Trust  me. 

ALETAFERA 

Moe  Berg 
SUMMER'S  OVER 

Iron  Music 
The  newest  release  from  The  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness's  frontman,  Moe 
Berg,  is  a  lackluster  effort  at  re- 
kindHng  past  glory.  Moe  Berg  at- 
tempts to  produce  album  with  a 
fresh  new  sound;  unfortunately, 
what  he  manages  to  do  is  sound 
completely  flat.  Suinmer's  Over 
has  a  pared-down  sound,  with  Berg 
sittingin  the  studio,  just  him  and  his 
guitar.  Gee,  this  has  never  been 
tried  before!  Isn'teveryone  going 
to  love  this!  Now,  this  idea  can  be 
used  successfully,  if  the  songs  can 


grab  their  listener.  But  judging^ 
by  my  tone,  it's  a  safe  bet  to 
assu me  that  th i s  1  i stener  was  not 
even  close  to  grabbed. 

AMIELBLAJCHIUIAN 

Dr.  Pop  &  the  Noise 
AID  FOR  YOUR  EAR 

Independent 
So ...  Dr.  Pop  &  the  Noise,  huh? 
Not  bad... good  jazzy,  bebop 
feel.  Wow,  horns!  Some  Sly 
Stone-inspired  bass  groove  loo. 
These  guys  have  rhythm;  1  bet 
theyjamlive.  Killer  sax  solo — it 
almost  makes  the  instrument 
relevant  again,  1  can't  wail  to 
hear  more... but,  what's  this? 
There's  only  one  track!?!  And 
side  B  is  an  interview?  I  don't 
want  talking,  I  want  music! 
Here's  an  idea,  get  back  to  me 
when  you  get  a  real  tape.  None 
of  this  "radJo  single"  B  .S. 

KEITH  CARMAN 

Rex 
3 

Southern 
Is  there  anything  on  earth  more 
graceful  than  a  Rex  album?  in 
their  short  lifespan,  the  New 
York  trio  has  turned  subtlety 
into  artform,  spinning  pastoral 
elegies  that  are  emotional  but 
never  overbearing,  relaxed  but 
never  somnambulant,  sentimen- 
tal yet  never  sappy  .iisacalmer 
affair  than  Rex's  1996tenseC, 
though  things  do  get  downright 
eerie  on  the  repetitive  ccllo- 
baseddrone  "Waterbug,"  which 
is  sort  of  like  Mike  Oldfield's 
hypontic  'Tubular  Bells"  only 
without  the  bells.  But  while  such 
anomohes  heighten  the  drama. 
Rex' s  greatest  trick  is  their  abil- 
ity to  shift  from  pensive,  acous- 
tic intros  to  galloping  suing-filled 
crescendos  and  making  the  uan- 
sition  soooo  gradual  that  you 
barely  notice.  The  rousing  ef- 
fects of  mini-epics  like  "Jet," 
"Yah  Land"  and  the  superb 
opener  "Gathered"  prove  that, 
three  albumsintogame,  the  trick 
still  works  like  a  charm. 

STUART  BERM  AN 
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By  Divine  Right 
ALL  HAIL  DISCORDIA 

Squirtgun/Nettwerk 
Despite  the  surreal  cover,  the 
weird  titleandthedistribulion  by 
usually  adventurous  Nettwerk 
Records,  By  DivineRight's/4// 
Hail  Discordiais  essentially  an 
unremarkable  album.  On  the 
bright  side,  there  are  a  few 
catchy  hooks  here;  the  songs 
are  short  enough  not  to  wear  out 
their  welcome,  and  singer  Jose 
Contreras  makes  good  use  of 
the  word  "onomatopoeia"  in  the 
song  "Underwater."  Still,  the 
guitar  trio' s  music  displays  little 
sonic  variety  or  musical  adven- 
turousness.  By  Divine  Right 
may  worship  the  goddess  of 
chaos,  but  it  appears  they  haven' t 
made  the  proper  sacrifices  yet. 

MIKEDOHERTY 
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JESUS  CHANGED  MY  LIFE. 
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He  can  change  yours.  Call  to  find  out  how: 

Baptist  Student  Ministies:       944-1748         Campus  Crusade  for  Christ:      247-8683  Chinese  Christian  Fellowship:  696-6814 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church:    921-8993  Korean  Christian  Fellowship:    714-9397  Varsity  Christian  Fellowship:  978-7969 
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Sport  &  Fitness 
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Volleyball  teams  ram  Ryerson 


The  women's  and  men's  volley- 
ball teams  made  short  work  of 
their  cross-town  rivals  from 
Ryerson  on  Tuesday  night  at  the 
Athletic  Centre,  winning  each  of 
their  matches  in  three  straight 
games. 

The  women's  Blues  defeated 
the  Rams  15-4,  15-9  and  15-9, 
while  the  U  of  T  men  took  their 
match,  15-3, 15-3  and  15-3. 

"I  think  we  did  what  we  had  to 
do  to  get  the  job  done,"  said  wom- 
en ' s  head  coach  Kristi ne  Drakich. 
"We  forced  Ryerson  to  get  all  the 
points  they  got  and  didn't  make 
any  unforced  errors." 

The  contest  against  the  Rams 
didn' t  provide  many  challenges  for 
U  of  T,  but  this  weekend's  na- 
tional invitational  tournament 
hosted  by  Laval  should. 

"What  we  need  to  do  this  week- 
end is  to  improve  the  defensive  part 
of  ourgame  in  both  the  front-court 
and  the  back-court,"  said  Drakich. 
"There  are  quite  a  few  easy  balls 
that  we're  not  picking  up." 

The  Blues  currently  sit  on  topof 
the  Ontario  East  Division  with  an 
8- 1  record  and  three  games  to  go. 
Clearly  they  are  in  the  driver's 
seat,  but  Drakich  still  thinks  her 
team  needs  to  improve  its  play  on 
its  own  side  of  the  court. 


GREAT  WALL  OF  CHUNG:  Jeff  Chung  (#13)  goes  up  for  the  big  block. 


'The  challenge  to  some  extent 
is  to  get  our  players  to  realize  that 
making  defensive  plays  is  the  goal. 
The  players  tend  to  think  that  the 


big  hit  makes  the  difference,  but 
really  it's  the  big  dig.  This  week- 
end wi  1 1  give  us  agood  opportunity 
to  work  on  that,"  the  coach  said. 


The  Blues  resume  regular-sea- 
son action  next  Thursday  night 
with  a  match  against  Queen's  at 
the  AC  Sports  Gym. 


Swimmers  successful  in  Switzerland 


BY  BRENDA  G.  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

Toronto' stop  swimmers  travelled 
to  Switzerland  last  weekend  to 
compete  in  the  Uster  International 
Swim  Meet.  Accompanied  by  their 
coach  Byron  MacDonald,  Blues 
Julie  Howard,  Liz  Warden,  Jennifer 
Button,  Adam  Peacey  and  Bobby 
Hayes  competed  against  many  of 
the  top  swimmers  in  the  world. 

"It  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
them,"  said  MacDonald.  "[Interna- 
tional level]  athletes  like  them  need 
more  sti mulation  than  what  i s  aval  1  - 
able  at  the  provincial  level.  Those 
who  have  been  around  the  world 
need  the  extra  and  unique  competi- 
tion to  hel  p  moti  vate  themsel  ves. " 

Toronto's  core  of  star  swim- 
mers picked  up  several  top  three 
finishes.  Howard,  the  1 997 CI  AU 
Athlete  of  the  Year,  swam  in  live 
events,  earning  three  silvers  and 
one  bronze.  Button,  the  sophomore 
sensation,  posted  a  victory  in  her 
specialty,  the  200m  butterfly. 
Warden  had  three  silver  swims 
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Movie  Listings  -  Friday,  Jan.  30  -Thursday 
**^30  7  00  Starship  Troopers  (R) 

^  V.    9  30  Fetishes  (R) 
'/       11  30  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  (AA) 

******  7  30  Ttie  Hanging  Garden 
(AA) 

'  '  9  30  Fetishes  (R) 
1 1  30  Scream  (R) 

$tott  1  2  00  The  Hanging  Garden 
(AA) 

4:00  &  6:45 

Midnight  In  The  Garden 
Of  Good  And  Evil  (AA) 

9:30  Fetishes  (R) 

MoBu.  2  7  00  Female  Perversions  (R) 
9:30  Fetishes  (R) 

3  7:30  The  Pillow  Book  (R) 
9:30  Chungkling  Express 
(AA) 

7:00  ln&Out(PG) 
>9  00  Gridlock'd  (AA) 

Thur.  O 

rtrj       7:00  The  Designated 
Mourner  (PG) 
5  9:00  Baraka(PG) 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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while  Peacey  and  Hayes  each  had 
a  second  and  third-place  finish. 

"It  was  really  good," 
MacDonald  said.  "I  was  worried 
going  to  Europe.  We  arrived  with 
very  little  lime  to  adapt  and  it  was 
very  difficult  the  first  couple  of 
days.  The  time  change  is  brutal 
and  it  is  hard  to  adjust  physically." 

The  swimmers  will  have  little 
opportunity  to  rest  upon  their  laurels 
as  they  go  back  to  the  water  this 
weekend  for  the  Performance  Meet 
attheAthleticCentreOlympicPool. 
This  meet  will  attract  many  of  the 
top  swimmers  in  Eastern  Canada 
from  high  schools,  universities  and 
clubs.  While  swimming  is  the  focus 
of  the  event,  one  of  the  underlying 
goals  istherecruitment  of  new  ath- 
letes. 

"We  have  club  meets  to  show 
off  our  pool  and  teamtotheclubs, " 
said  MacDonald.  "We  need  to 
inform  swimmers  of  our  program 
to  have  an  impact  upon  recruiting. 
Others  are  starting  to  get  inter- 
ested in  coming  to  U  of  T  as  they 
see  and  get  to  know  our  program." 

The  invitational,  which  is  nick- 
named the  "money  meet"  because 
of  the  small  cash  prizes  given  to 
race  winners,  will  take  place  Fri- 
day night,  and  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  This  is  the  last  tune-up  U 
of  T  swimmers  will  get  before 
they  host  the  Ontario  champion- 
ships on  Feb.  13-15. 


Some  of  U  of  T's  top  swimmers  will  try  to  make  a  splash 
at  the  Performance  Meet  this  weekend  at  the  AC. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

F  I    R    E  BALL 


A  L     F  O  R 


1    Z  e         A   N   N  U 

February  7"^"  1998 

UC  Literary  and  Athletic  Society 

FOR  more  information  CALL  979  2500 


M   A  L 

8:30  PM 

Ticket  $30 


SPORTS  HORTS 


Women  wrestlers  place 
fifth  at  Guelph 

The  U  of  T  women's  wrestling  team  competed  at  the  Guelph  1 
this  past  weekend,  placing  fifth. 

In  a  very  tough  field  that  included  ail  theOntario  uni  versities,  tlw 
universitiesof  Calgary.Concordia,  Manitoba,  Reginaand  Saskatoon, 
as  well  as  Simon  Fraser  University,  the  Blues  women  placed  fifth 
overall. 

Physiotherapy  student  Teresa  Piotrowski  won  herfirst  two  matches 
in  the  56kg  weight  class  by  shutouts,  10-0  against  Brock's  Beltina 
Perry  and  7-0  versus  Manitoba's  Alanna  Kohut.  In  the  final  against 
Guelph  student  and  1996  national  championJaneyPiroli, Piotrowski 
was  on  her  way  to  another  shutout,  winning  3-0  before  she  was 
pinned. 

First-year  student  Zuzka  Ecerova  lost  her  first  bout  in  the  5 1  kg 
weight  class  8-0  against  Saskatoon' s  Melissia  Droiar.  She  also  lost 
a  very  close  match  against  Brock's  Lisa  Parker  5-3.  Ecerova 
eventually  placed  thirdin  her  division. 

This  weekend,  the  wrestling  team  travels  to  London  to  compete  in 
the  Western  Open. 

Men's  hockey  now  has 
company 

You  can  almost  equate  the  U  of  T  men' s  hockey  team' s  position  in 
the  Ontario  Mid  East  Division  with  that  of  a  monopoly.  They've 
practically  owned  second  place  for  quite  some  time. 

The  Varsity  Blues  have  never  been  talented  enough  to  compete 
with  the  first-place  Guelph  Gryphons,  at  least  during  the  regular 
season.  But  they've  always  been  better  than  the  two  other  teams  in 
thedivision.lhe  Queen'sGoldenGaels  and  theRoyalMiUtary  College 
Paladins.  That  is,  until  now. 

As  the  Blues  dropped  a  5-2  decision  to  the  Brock  Badgers  last 
Saturday  in  St.  Catharines,  Queen's  took  three  out  of  a  possible  four 
points  on  the  same  weekend.  Now,  both  teams  are  tied  for  second 
place. 

U  of  T  and  Queen's  each  have  14  points,  while  cellar-dwelling 
RMCisjust  six  behind.  The  top  three  teams  make  the  playoffs,  with 
the  division  winner  (most  likely  Guelph  again)  getting  a  bye.  The 
remaining  two  teams  play  each  other  in  a  one  game  sudden-death 
semifinal,  with  the  second-place  finisher  getting  home-ice  advan- 
tage. 

The  Blues  "are  a  much  better  team  at  Varsity  Arena  this  season, 
so  their  logical  goal  is  to  fend  off  thecharge  by  Queen' s  and  possibly 
even  the  Paladins. 

Varsity  head  coach  Darren  Lowe  felt  the  team's  week  was  a 
hectic  one,  considering  their  Thursday  game  at  Ryerson  was  can- 
celled due  to  a  water  main  breakage  at  St.  Michael's  Arena. 

"It  was  a  hindrance.  We  were  ready  to  play  [on  Thursday),"  said 
Lowe.  "But  since  wedidn't  get  achance  to  skate,  it  affected  the  team 
in  Saturday's  game." 

The  cancellation  of  the  Rams  game  means  U  of  T  has  two  games 
i  n  hand  on  both  the  Golden  Gaels  and  RMC.  What  also  is  interesting 
is  they '  11  play  both  those  teams  on  the  final  regular  season  weekend 
in  Kingston,  February  20  and  2 1 .  Second  place  could  likely  be  on  the 
line  then. 

But  this  weekend,  the  Blues  are  on  the  road  agai  n,  facing  W  i  ndsor 
on  Friday  and  Western  on  Saturday. 

JEFFBRENNAN 


Write  sports. 

Call  979-2831. 


Learn  to  Scuba  Dive! 

Hart  House  Underwater  Club  is 

|offering  a  fantastic  scuba  course 

starting  end  of  January. 
Students  and  non-students  welcome. 

For  more  info  please  call: 

Karen  Parisien  (416)  978-8928 
Coarse  Director 

website  address:  www.utoronto.ca/hhuc 
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to  21  characters  including 
Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 


PLANNING  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  needs  Smoicers 
serious  about  quitting  on  tiieir  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential.  Call 
595-6896. 


BABYSITTER  WANTED 

forourbrightandfun  1  yearold  daughter 
(okay,  we're  her  parents,  so  of  course 
we'd  say  that,  but  she  really  is  delightful). 
Some  weekday  afternoons  and  occasional 
evenings  contact  Noni  &  Larry  (4 1 6)  96 1  - 
8700,  noodle@netcom.ca 


Helpwanted 


LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers!  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger-364-1919. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teachingpracticum 
included;  call  4 16-924-3240. 


LOOKING  FOR  WORK 

We  need  smart  people  to  do  Market 
Research  Surveys.  No  selling  $7-9.  Part 
time  or  full  time.  440-0310  ext.30, 
Elizabeth. 

I  HAVE  A  CASH  MACHINE  ON 
MY  FRONT  PORCH 

Want  a  blueprint?  $2-5  K/wk,  Part- 
timelNotMLM.  No  selling.  2min.msg: 
(416)504-5768. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
newtechnology,  findinga  location  todesign/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3102. 


DATE-RAPE  (DRUG)  VICTIMS 

Ryerson  Student  documentary  needs  your 
stories  to  create  awareness  and  educate 
community.  Anonymous.  Contact  Maria 
416-t89-4254. 


BACHELOR  WITH  ONE 
BEDROOM 

basement  apartment.  New  house,  private 
entrance,  laundry  room.  Must  see.  Call 
416-538-0378. 


NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  (10 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (4 1 6)  4 1 0- 
NUDE(6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

WithSyearsexperienceinbothinnovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  41 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, #700. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instnjctoroffers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  516-0989. 


GET  A  HEAD  START 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience.  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exams  with  solutions  and  special  summary 
notes  based  on  test  material.  785-8898. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne  4 1 6-690-3799. 

FRENCH 

Young  Parisien  writer,  educated  & 
experienced,  currently  tutoring  many 
students,  will  teach  you  the  perfect  French 
grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation. 
One-on-one  lessons.  Call  964-8 189. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (41 6)  532-31 17, 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITIOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurtaro@idirect.com 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 
Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exacttestsforsmall  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  informarion 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  294 1 . 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices.  Word 
processing  also  available  .  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920r2890. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels),  Auditing,Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (416)  963- 
8666. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS),  i  I  St. 
Joseph's  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3BrimleyRd.,#404Scarborough,(267- 
2433). 

FAST,  ACCURATE  ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .25/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 

WORD  PROCESSING 

Essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  $  1 .25/page 
double  spaced.  Call  Robert  416-481- 
0425.  (Yonge/Eglinton). 


979-2856 

YOU 
KNOW 

THE 
DRILL... 

G  ALL  ! 


EVENTSi 


Thur.Jan.29 

SEXUALITY  AWARENESS  WEEK  -  The  University  of  Toronto  Sexual  education  and  Peer  Counseling  Center  (SEC)  is  pleased  to 
present  a  week  long  filled  with  fun,  exciting  and  educational  events,  panel  disussions,  and  workshops  on  many  aspects  of  healthy 
sexality .  All  events  are  free  and  wheelchair  accessible.  Contact  SEC  for  more  information  at  (4 1 6)  97  UTSEC,  e-mail  us  at 
SEC@campuslife.utoronto.ca,  or  visit  our  web  site  at:  http;//sec.campuslife.utoronto.ca/events.htmI.  7-9pm.  International  Students 
Center,  Pendarves  Room,  33  St.  George  St.  Fetishes  And  Fantasies,  with  Trevor  Jacques,  author  of  "On  The  Safe  Edge",  with  a  panel  of 
guests  and  a  representative  from  Come  As  You  Are,  will  hold  presentation  and  a  discussion  on  Fetishes  and  Fantasies  and  Sex  Toys. 

Fri.Jan.30 

SEXUALITY  AWARENESS  WEEK  -  The  University  of  Toronto  Sexual  education  and  Peer  Counseling  Center  (SEC)  is  pleased  to 
present  a  week  long  filled  with  fun,  exciting  and  educational  events,  panel  disussions,  and  workshops  on  many  aspects  of  healthy 
sexuality.  All  events  are  free  and  wheelchair  accessible.  Contact  SEC  for  more  information  at  (416)97  UTSEC,  e-mail  us  at 
SEC@campuslife.uloronto.ca,  or  visit  our  web  site  at:  http://sec.campuslife.utoronto.ca/events.html.  5-8pm.  University  College 
Student's  Union,  79  St.  George  Si.  Introduction  loTrangenderisin/Transsexualism  Issues  with  Mirha  Soleil-Ross. 

Mon.  Feb.  2 

JEWISH  CAMPUS  SERVICES  -  Jewish  art  wanted  for  Jewish  Student's  Arts  Festival.  Cash  prizes.  Proposal  deadline  January  !9lh, 
1 998.  Call  Sidura  at  (4 1 6)  66 1  -8925  for  more  details. 

Tues.  Feb.  3 

WOIVI  YN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  I p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St 
HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 

Wed.  Feb.  4 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINSASSOCIATION-WinddownattheHartHouseChapel.  Communion  Service  on  allemale  weeks.  .5pm.  FREE. 
LEGALCLINIC-Drop-incentreattheWomen'sCentre(49St.GeorgeSt.)every  Wednesday  from  4:30  to  6:30.  DOWNTOWN  LEGAL 
SERVICES  provides  legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services 
are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto  law  students  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (416) 
978-6497  (leave  a  message  for  the  Women's  Centre).  Women's  Centre  (416)  978-8201 . 

Thurs.  Feb.  5 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Student's 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Fri.  Feb.  6 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-Largegroupmeetings(every  Friday).  With  learning,  worship  Asocial  activities.  7p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 
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THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday,  January  29,  1 998 


Hockey  fends  off  Laurier 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


To  look  at  the  final  score  of  Tues- 
day night '  s  women' s  hockey  game 
between  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  U  of 
T  is  to  see  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  the  first-place  Varsity 
Blues.  Anotherwin, another  shut- 
out, another  effective  defensive 
performance.  But  U  of  T's  2-0 
win  over  the  Golden  Hawks  at 
Varsity  Arena  was  for  many  rea- 
sons anything  but  ordinary. 

The  Blues  came  into  the  game 
playing  their  fourth  contest  in  five 
days  after  competing  in  a  Montreal 
tournament  over  the  weekend. 
Though  some  fatigue  could  have 
been  expected,  the  team  came  out 
withtheirfamiliarenergyandspeed. 

In  the  third-place  Golden 
Hawks,  they  encountered  a  team 


that  wasn't  afraid  to  use  a  physi- 
cal strategy  to  slow  down  the 
Toronto  attack.  Although  the 
Blues  managed  tooulshoot  Laurier 
17-2  in  the  opening  period,  they 
were  unable  to  beat  goalie  Joyce 
Torringlon.  They  spent  much  of 
the  period  fightingoff  a  very  physi- 
cal Laurier  defence  that  frequently 
kept  the  Blues  digging  for  the 
puck  in  the  corner  boards. 

In  the  second  period  the  game 
took  some  strange  turns  for  To- 
ronto. The  Blues  were  called  for 
a  slew  of  penalties  within  a  few 
minutes  that  left  them 
shorthanded  for  most  of  the  pe- 
riod. At  one  point,  there  were  so 
many  players  in  the  U  of  T  penalty 
box  that  the  scoreboard  couldn't 
keep  track  of  them — a  situation 
that  eventually  resulted  in  a  10- 
minute  game  delay  while  the  pen- 


alty clock  was  sorted  out  by  the 
referee  and  coaches. 

'To  take  penalties  like  that — so 
many  of  which  we  didn' t  deserve — 
[made  it)  tough  to  play,"  said  To- 
ronto forward  Rhonda  Mitchell. 

The  Blues  were  at  their  best 
during  a  three-minute  span  when 
they  were  forced  to  play  in  a  5-on- 
3  disadvantage.  After  successfully 
killing  the  penalties  off,  U  of  T's 
Michelle  Rosenberg  sent  Mitchell 
in  on  a  breakaway  that  the  forward 
made  good  on, giving  Toronto  the 
game's  first  goal. 

"I  think  we  showed  a  little  bit 
about  the  depth  of  our  team  tonight 
the  way  people  stepped  up  and  did 
their  jobs,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Karen  Hughes.  "They  didn't  get 
very  many  good  scoring  chances 
on  a  5-on-3;  we  got  right  back  to  |a 
5-on-5situationl  and  .scored.  It  was 


a  good  job." 

In  contrast  to  a  second  period 
where  Toronto  was  called  for  14 
penalty  minutes, only  acoinciden- 
tal  minor  was  called  in  the  third. 
With  Laurier  pressing  on  several 
occasions.  Blues  goalie  Kecly 
Brown  came  up  with  some  stellar 
stops  en  route  to  a  1 7-save  per- 
formance and  the  shutout.  Mary 
Beth  Challoner added  what  proved 
to  be  the  insurance  goal  just  over 
four  minutes  into  the  final  frame. 

The  B  lues  i  mpro  ved  thei  r  record 
to  1 1-1-1, and  their23pointskeep 
them  well  ahead  of  the  second 
place  Guelph  Gryphons.  The  Blues 
play  another  match  against  Laurier 
on  Sunday  in  Waterloo  before  host- 
ingGuelph  next  week  in  their  final 
home  game  before  the  provincial 
playoffs. 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkviile  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included 


o/^e/niXn^eA/ 2)  oxp^^ 
^  V  *  d 

Lots  of  fun,  fun,  fun 
Lots  of  prizes,  prizes,  prizes 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

^    ^  ^  422  College  at  Bathurst  y 

~         ^  Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am  ^ 


By  now  you're  probably  wondering  what  it  really  means  to  be  "ACtive@UofT".  Well,  it 
doesn't  just  mean  lifting  weights  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Anything  that  adds  to 
your  overall  well-being,  whether  it's  going  for  a  walk  with  your  grandmother  or 
spending  a  couple  hours  relaxing  in  one  of  those  amazingly  comfortable  chairs  at 
Hart  House,  is  good  for  your  overall  health. 


With  this  in  mind,  the  Varsity  and  the  Athletic  Centre  would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  the  ACtive  life 
you  lead.  We've  put  together  50  prize  packages,  and  all  you  have  to  is  drop  us  a  quick  e-mail  to  tell 
us  what  you've  been  up  to  in  your  active  life.  40  entries  will  get  an  "ACtive@Uofr"  prize  package 
(hat,  t-shirt,  coffee  mug  and  more)  and  10  grand  prizes  (same  prizes  plus  a  fabulous  sweatshirt)  will 
be  awarded  to  the  most  diversely  active  folks  wandering  around  this  campus.  Here's  what  to  do: 

1 .  In  40  words  or  less,  tell  us  about  everything  you  do  (e.g.  Study  art  history,  astrophysics;  cook 
Thai,  Finnish  dishes;  volunteer  at  a  hospital;  play  squash  recreationally;  spin  pottery,  fly  kites,  etc.) 

2.  E-mail  your  40  words  (or  less)  to  varsity-sports@campuslife.utoronto.ca  by  Feb.  6, 1 1 :59  p.m. 

And  presto!  A  panel  of  judges  from  the  AC  and  the  Varsity  Sport  and  Fitness  section  will  select  50 
people  who  are  truly  ACtive@UofT.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  Feb.  23  edition  of  the  Varsity. 
Prize  packages  will  be  available  at  the  AC  (with  proper  ID). 

So  walk,  run,  jog,  swim,  skip,  bike  your  way  to  a  computer  terminal  and  tell  us  how  you've  been 
ACtive@UofT. 


SPORT 


Curiei^  rock  at  Nipissing 

The  U  of  T  men's  and  women's  curling  teams  opened  the  season 
with  a  tournament  hosted  by  Nipissing  University,  winningbigin  their 
respectivedi  visions. 

Elaine  Webb  skipped  the  women' s  ere  w  of  Amy  Carr,  Stephanie 
Ditta,  Michelle  Sievert  and  Joanne  Wan  to  wins  over  Royal  Military 
College  ( 10-6),  Trent  (11-7),  Queen' s  ( 1 2-6)  and  N  i  pi  ssing  ( 1 3-7)  for 
a  perfect  4-0  record  on  the  weekend. 

The  men's  team,  meanwhile,  posted  three  wins  and  one  loss. 
Andy  Draves  and  his  crew  of  Aaron  Wrigley,  Alvin  Yung,  Chris 
Allsop  and  Chris  Grave!  beat  RMC  9-5,  Trent  7-6  and  Queen's  8-5, 
before  losing  to Njpissing9-3. 

The  Blues  will  continueon  theirquest  for  berths  at  the  provincial 
championships  when  they  face  the  teams  of  western  Ontario  at  the 
A  vonlea  Curling  Club  this  weekend. 

Figure  skaters  bronze  at 


Guelph 


The  U  of  T  women's  figure  skating  team  had  a  big  day  last  Friday, 
placing  third  at  the  Guelph  Invitational. 

In  the  team  standings,  the  Blues  placed  two  points  ahead  of  York 
to  earn  the  bronze  medal. 

For  U  of  T,  Larissa  Traill  led  the  way  with  a  first-place  finish  in 
the  intermediate  singlescompetition.  The  team  also  got  silver-medal 
finishes  from  the  duo  of  Desiree  Dortok  and  Amanda  Selk  in  the 
intermediate  similar  dance  and  Julie  Marshall  in  the  senior  solo 
dance. 

Rebecca  Salisbury  added  a  fourth-place  finish  in  theopensingles 
event,  while  the  team  placed  fourth  in  the  precision  skate. 

The  Blues  now  prepare  for  the  provincial  university  champion- 
ships, which  they  will  host  on  the  weekend  of  Feb.  2 1  -22  at  Varsity 
Arena. 

Fencers  foil  competition 

The  men's  and  women's  fencing  Blues  competed  against  teams 
from  western  Ontario  this  past  weekend  at  a  tournament  hosted  by 
Mc  Master. 

In  the  men's  ep^e,  the  trio  of  Allan  Fein,  Philip  Ber  and  Peter 
McCleary  defeated  teams  from  Ryerson  and  Brock.  All  three 
fencers  qualified  for  the  next  tournament. 

in  the  foil,  NickRudzik  will  be  UofTs  only  male  representative 
at  the  next  tournament,  while  Patrycja  ;^k.  Carmen  Brown,  Elaine 
Yuen  and  Meinwen  Tsui  have  qual  ified  in  the  women' s  di  vision. 

The  team's  next  competition  is  two  weeks  from  now  in  London, 
and  the  weekend  afterward  RMC  will  host  the  provincial  champion- 
ships in  Kingston. 

Indoor  field  hockey 
dominates 

The  women' s  i  ndoor  field  hockey  B 1  ues  domi  nated  the  competition 
this  past  weekend  at  a  tournament  hosted  by  Western. 

L)  ofT  posted  a  perfect  record  in  its  first  five  games  of  the  season. 
They  defeated  Guelph  5-0,  York  4-0,  Western  5- 1 ,  Queen' s  5-0  and 
Waterloo  4-0. 

Blues  head  coach  Beth  Ali  gave  credit  to  her  defence  and  her 
goaltender,  Allison  Davies.fortheiroutstandingperformanccin  their 
own  end. 

"Allison  played  brilliantly,"  said  the  coach.  "For  her  to  get  four 
shutouts  in  five  games  is  pretty  impressive." 

•As  another  posifive,  Ali  got  to  use  all  of  her  players  and  they 
responded  with  good  performances.  Barb  Tyers  led  the  team  with 
nine  goals,  while  Melissa  Smith  added  seven. 

The  Blues  play  their  next  tournament  three  weekends  from  now 
at  the  Athletic  Centre  Spons  Gym. 


Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduale  ...  an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  ckiss,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memoiy 

-  of  a  departed  family  member  or  friend 

77k  legau:,  is  yours  to  give.  Whatex/er 
your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the 
St.  George  Campus  remains  a 
green  oasis  in  doumtoam  Toronto. 

The  UnlversttY's  Department  of  Facilities  & 
Services  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  wtth  the 
selection  of  a  species  &  a  site.  For  adcfltlonaJ 
Information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329. 
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NEWS 


^  Date  rape  drug  strikes  at  Mac 


It  [Mike  Harris] 
is  a  student- 
friendly 
Premier. 


Government  answers  to  the 
Day  of  Action,  p.7 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


OPINIONS 


From  dating  to 
orgasms,  they 
always  have  politi- 
cally appropriate 
regulations  for 
verbal  and  physical 
conduct. 


Dan  Zachariah  exposes  the 
left  wing  bias  that  he  claims 
ruined  Sexual  Awareness 
Week,  p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


All  admission 
awards  have  to 
be  primarily 
based  on 
academic 
criteria. 

The  athletic  scholarship 
debate  continues.  p.l6 


FEATURES 


Njeri  Campbell  explores  the 
Black  identity,  p.8 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

After  months  of  speculation  about  the 
date-rape  drug  Rohy  pnol  making  its  rounds 
on  Canadian  campuses,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity is  the  first  to  officially  mark  its 
arrival. 

Issuing  a  press  statement  on  Friday,  the 
Hamilton-Wentworth  Regional  Police 
vk'arned  the  community  that  they  have 
identified  a  series  of  sexual  assaults  in  the 
new  year  where  'roofies,'  Rohypnol's 
street  name,  are  believed  to  have  been 
used. 

One  of  the  three  cases  under  investiga- 
tion occurred  at  The  Downstairs  John, 
one  of  McMaster  University's  under- 
graduate pubs. 


"We're  putting  a  full  media  blitz  out," 
said  Staff  Sergeant  Paul  Morrison  of  the 
Hamilton-Wenworth  Regional  Police. 
"We're  making  it  very  well  known." 

The  drug  comes  in  flesh-coloured  pills 
and  is  1 0  times  more  potent  than  Valium. 
It  works  almost  immediately  creating  the 
equivalent  of  an  alcoholic  blackout  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  temporary  paraly- 
sis. 

It  is  odouriess,  colouriess  and  tastless. 
When  spiked  in  a  drink,  it  is  virtually 
undetectable  and  makes  unsuspecting 
women  easy  prey — si  nee  they  may  black 
out  and  not  remember  the  sexual  assault. 

Jeff  Dockeray,  manager  of  the  under- 
graduate pubs  for  the  McMaster  Stu- 
dents' Union,  says  the  news  about  the 
date  rape  drug  at  a  university '  s  pub  is  very 


disturbing. 

"It's  shocking  to  us.  We  have  never 
come  across  such  incidents,"  he  said  about 
the  pub  where  entry  is  restricted  to  stu- 
dents with  a  valid  university  identification 
card  and  guests  signed  in  by  students. 

As  an  awareness  step,  more  posters 
about  sexual  assault,  date  rape  and 
Rohypnol  went  up  this  weekend  at  cam- 
pus pubs  to  make  sure  students  are  aware 
of  the  recent  incident. 

"I  wouldn '  t  want  to  speculate  on  that," 
Dockeray  added  about  whether  the  re- 
ported case  may  involve  a  McMaster 
student. 

"I  would  hope  it's  not  running  wild  on 
this  campus." 

The  McMaster  University  Sexual  As- 
sault Treatment  Program  has  also  advised 


U  of  Tathletes  just  do  it  at  the  Nike  U  of  TTrack  Classic  this  past  weekend.  Seethe  back  page  for  details. 

McGiii  weighs  privatization  option 


BY  SONIAVERMA 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— Members  of 
McGill  University's  highest  decision-mak- 
ing body  are  renewing  talks  on  a  radical 
proposal  to  privatize  the  school  by  raising 
tuition  fees  to$10,000andslashing enrol- 
ment. 

Discussions  at  the  Board  of  Governors 
this  week  are  expected  to  be  tense  as 
governors  hash  out  the  budgetary  and 
philosophical  path  McGill  will  follow  in  the 
future. 

The  session  will  serve  as  a  follow  up 
to  November' s joint  Board-Senate  meet- 
ing where  McGill  principal  Bernard 
Shapiro  presented  a  report  that  sparked 
much  debate  over  the  uni  versily '  s  fiscal 
future. 

Shapiro  presented  four  options  in  an 
attempt  to  wrestle  down  McGill's  accu- 
mulated operating  deficit  of  over  $60- 
million  while  generating  revenue  in  the 
face  of  a  province-wide  tuition  freeze  for 
Quebec  residents. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  provincial 
grants,  which  make  up  roughly  80  percent 
of  McGi  1 1 '  s  budget,  have  eroded  by  20  per 
cent. 

According  to  Shapiro,  grants  are  ex- 
pected to  shrink  even  further — $20-mil- 
lion  in  the  next  two  years — as  federal 
transfer  payments  drop,  threatening  the 


academic  integrity  of  the  university. 

Included  among  the  strategies  put  for- 
ward by  Shapiro  in  his  report  are  the 
lowering  of  admission  standards  and  the 
bringing  in  of  more  students,  and  the 
reduction  of  expenses  by  allowing  staff, 
professors  and  student  resources  to  erode 
away. 

But  it  is  Shapiro's  last  two  suggestions 
which  have  sparked  the  most  contro- 
versy. One  strategy  involves  increasing 
revenue  through  a  substantial  tuition  hike 
that  would  bring  it  up  to  the  national 
averageof$3,200andexpandingMcGiirs 
$500-million  endowment  fund  to  sustain 
faculty  levels  and  secure  resources. 

Under  the  final  option,  5,000  students 
would  pay  $10,000  a  year  to  attend  a 
pri  vately-funded  uni  versity. 

There  are  approximately  30,000  stu- 
dents currently  attending  McGill. 

Pierre  Belanger,  vice-principal  of  re- 
search and  graduate  studies,  says  there  is 
definitely  a  positive  side  to  privatization. 

"The  advantages  are  very  clear,"  he 
said.  "It  gets  you  away  from  the  govern- 
ment's funding...  [and  they]  can  turn  the 
tap  on  and  off  at  will." 

Shapiro  says  that  at  the  present  time, 
however,  the  privatization  option  would 
proveuntenableat  McGill. 

"The  notion  itself  could  be  imagined. 
The  question  is,  is  it  suitable  oris  it  possi- 


ble," he  said.  "My  sense  is  that  it  would  too 
much  of  a  break  from  the  status  quo.' 

But  this  in  not  the  first  time  the  presi- 
dent has  put  a  proposal  for  McGi  1 1'  s  pri  va- 
tization  on  the  table  for  discussion. 

In  September  1 995,  he  released  a  dis- 
cussion paper  on  the  university's  future 
which  included  a  25-point  restructuring 
plan.  The  plan  called  for  "substantially 
higher  tuition  fees,"  lower  enrolment  and 
"a  more  decentralized  McGill  in  which 
only  faculties  capable  of  generating  the 
revenues  required  to  sustain  them  would 
be  supported." 

That  sparked  students  to  issue  a  re- 
sponse in  theirown  discussion  paper.  In  it, 
they  argued  that  academic  innovation, 
accessibility  and  curriculum  diversity  are 
integral  to  a  high-quality  education.  These 
would  all  be  severely  jeopardized  in  a 
private  setting,  the  report  stated. 

Shapiro  acknowledges  that  the  present 
option  to  privatize  is  closely  modelled  after 
his  earlier  proposal ,  addi  ng  that  vigorou  s 
opposition  levelled  two  years  ago  makes 
Iheoption  unlikely. 

But  Matthew  Bergbusch,  president  of 
McGill's  graduate  students'  union,  says 
there  is  an  alarming  trend  in  the  adminis- 
tration's response  to  collapsing  provincial 
grants  a  consistent  move  towards  privati- 
zation in  the  face  of  student  opposition. 
•  please  see  Private,  on  page  3 


the  police  that  there  are  at  least  three 
more  sexual  assaults  which  occurred  in 
downtown  Hamilton  in  the  last  few  weeks 
that  have  yet  to  be  reported  to  the  police. 

Mary  Keyes,  assistant  vice-president 
of  Student  Affairs,  says  the  university  has 
been  informing  students  about  the  date 
rape  drug,  also  known  as  the  forget-me- 
pill,  for  two  years  now.  But  with  Friday's 
news,  the  university  printed  up  more  fact 
sheets  and  distributed  them  to  all  on- 
campus  residents  this  weekend. 

Before  this  weekend' s  McMaster  rev- 
elation, Rohypnol  has  been  associated 
with  a  slew  of  sexual  assaults  in  Texas, 
Florida  and  California,  and  its  usein  docu- 
mented assault  cases  has  been  reported 
from  Washington  to  Hong  Kong. 

•  please  see  Roofies,  on  page  2 


Hate  1 
campaign 
spreads 

Campus  inaction 
part  of  problenn, 
say  activists 

BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Students  fear  a  spree  of  anti-queer 
postering  is  linked  to  recently-spotted 
hate  literature  aimed  at  students  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft. 

And  they  are  concerned  this  per- 
verted evangelism  will  escalate  una- 
bated without  proper  intervention  from 
campus  authorities. 

"I  am  hoping  campus  police,  student 
services,  any  group  on  campus  with  a 
voice  will  speak  out  against  this,"  said 
Robert  Shearer,  a  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Christi an  Movement. 

Members  of  the  SCM  have  twice 
found  hate-filled  mimicries  of  the  Posi- 
tive Space  Campaign  plastered  on  their 
walls.  The  posters  are  a  homophobic 
response  to  the  awareness-raising  ini- 
tiative launched  in  March  1 996.  They 
read,  "Lesbians  and  Gays  Positively 
Need  Christ."  ^ 

But  on  Friday  morning  when  SClvR 
members  arrived  at  their  Hart  House 
office,  they  faced  a  different  type  of 
warning.  Rather  than  another  poster 
demanding  queer  students,  "turn  from 
their  idolatrous,  reprobate  ways, "  they 
found  biblical  quotes  warning  about  the 
evils  of  fortification  and  witchcratt  from 
an  author  self-described  as  the  'White 
Knight.' 

"I  would  hope  all  religious  groups  on 
campus  will  come  out  against  this,  par- 
ticularly Christian  groups  since  it  is  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  it  is  being 
done,"  said  Shearer,  adding  he  sus- 
pects the  same  individual  responsibleEl 
for  the  anti-queer  postering  is  to  blame. 

The  suspect  spotted  defil  ing  the  Posi- 
ti  vc  Space  posters  has  been  described 
as  a  white  male  seen  wearing  a  black 
toque,  a  possible  khaki  jacket  and  car- 
rying what  appears  to  be  a  knife  in  a 
leather  carrier  attached  to  his  belt. 

"I  don' t  think  the  campus  police  are 
takingthis  very  seriously.  But  I  think  it , 
is  deadly  serious  when  you  have  a 
description  of  a  male  suspect  wearing 
what  appears  to  be  a  knife  and  going 
around  calling  himself  a  'White 
Knight,'"  said  Shearer. 

•  please  see  Students,  on  page  2  ■ 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
SPECIAL  EVENTS.*  ♦  Call  978-2452 

Tour  of  Soldier's  Tower  Memorial  Room  -  Feb.  2-6  from  l  -3pm. 

Sunday  Serenades  ■  From  the  Classics  to  thie  Tango  with  flutist,  Susan  Hoeppner  and 
guitarist  Rochel  Gaulk,  Feb.  8  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE  ADMISSION, 


IMPORTANT  HART  HOUSE  VOTING  DATES:  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10  AND  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  1 1  from  lOom  to  7pm.  Seats  are  available  on  8  Committees:  Art,  Debates, 
Farm,  Finance,  House,  Library,  Music  and  Recreational  Athletics.  Call  978-5363  for  info. 


"S  ART.** 


Call  978-8398 


^  The  Justlna  M.  Bornicke  Gallery  -  West  Gallery:  'Botanica  Barocca,'  Jane  Buyers.  Meet 

j;  the  artist  Thur.  Feb.  5  at  5pm  in  the  Gallery.  East  Gallery;  Dalla  Husband  (1 899-1 943). 

•  Feb.  5-Mar.  5. 
IS 

X  Arbor  Room  -  Nell  McKeown,  'Places  Like  Stone  City,'  Feb.  9  to  Mar.  14. 

1  MUSK***  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

7m  Midday  Mosaics  -  The  Jung  Sisters,  violin,  cello  and  piano  trio,  Thur.  Feb.  5  at  1 2  noon 

£  in  the  Music  Room. 

X  Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Feb.  6,  The  Trish  Colter  Sextet. 

J5  Licensed.  No  cover. 

t  Record  Room  •  Open  daily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  Come  to  Record  Room  A'  on  Tuesdays 

JC  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  for  an  8-minute  orientation  session.  Membership 


is  free. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES*** 


Call  978-2452 


Art  Committee's  Annual  Art  Competition  -  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission  is 
March  5  and  6. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6:30pm  in  the  Mop  Room. 

76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  dote  for 
entries  is  March  6  at  12  noon.  Entry  forms  are  ovoiloble  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open  to 
all  members  of  Hart  House. 

Debates  Committee  presents  a  formal  debate  in  cooperation  with  the  Churchill  Society: 
BIRT  *The  Monarchy  is  Indispensable  to  Canadian  Parliamentary  Democracy.'  Feoturing 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  and  U  of  T  Chancellor,  Hal  Jackman,  Wed.  Feb.  4  at  7:30pm 
in  the  Debates  Room.  Call  978-0537  for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Book  a  day  or  weekend  at  the  Farm.  Call  978-2447. 

Film  Board  ■  A  Valentine's  Screening,  an  evening  of  ilm,  video,  food  and  drink,  Tue.  Feb.  10 
at  7pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Submission  deadline  Mon.  Feb.  2.  Coll  534-1545  for  details. 

Interfalth  Dialogue  Committee  -  Coll  978-2448  for  info.  Dialogue:  "Spirituality  and  the 
Transfonnation  of  the  Self."  Join  our  student-moderated  discussion  on  Tue.  Feb.  3  at  5:30pm 
in  the  South  Sitting  Room.  All  faiths  -  All  welcome. 

Wednesday  "Wind-Down"  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks. 
Service  begins  at  5pm.  Call  978-2448  for  info. 

Library  Committee  Readings  -  Novelist,  Phyllis  Gotlleb,  reads  from  *Flesh  and  Gold,'  Tue. 
Feb.  3  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library,  followed  by  a  reception  in  the  Music  Room. 
Ray  Robertson  reads  from  his  latest  novel  on  Tue.  Feb.  10  of  7:30  pm  in  the  Library. 
FREE  ADMISSION.  ALL  WELCOME.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


7 


Indoor  Triathlon  -  Our  5th  annual  indoor  triathlon  will  be  held  Sat.  Feb.  7.  Sign  up  individ- 
ually or  join  with  two  friends  and  do  the  event  as  a  relay  team.  Volunteers  are  also  needed 
to  help  at  the  event.  The  pool,  track  and  upper  gym  will  be  closed  to  members  from  7am 
to  2pm  during  the  Triathlon. 

Strength/Fitness  Consultation  ■  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal 
programme.  Fee  $17. 

Drop-In  Fitness  Classes  -  The  new  schedule  is  available  throughout  Hart  House.  Choose 
from  over  35  classes  each  week!  j 

Fitness  Assessment  -  a  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness  goals. 
Available  to  members  for  $40.  ' 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2 : 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk.  Alllevels  welcome!  | 

^T^^  Tournomem  -  Fri.  Mar.  6  and  Sot.  Mar.  7.  Open  to  all  students. 
Entry  fee:  $12.  Register  through  Hart  House  or  the  Athletics  Centre.  : 

HART  HOUSE 

Ihri-hri-hri  UNivtKbii  v  of  Toronto  hrl-hri-hril 


Roof  ies-watch  heats  up 


•  continued  from  front  page 

In  Canada,  there  are  20  cases  in  British  Columbia 
under  investigation  and  cases  in  a  dozen  of  other 
towns.  And  Rohypnol  has  been  in  the  shadows  on 
other  university  campuses. 

Last  March,  a  U  of  T  stu- 
dent approached  the  campus   

police  to  report  having  expe- 
rienced symptoms  matching 
those  induced  by  the  drug 
Rohypnol.  She  suspects  a  , 

strangerwhowasmakingad-   

vances  towards  her  at  an  of  f- 
campusbar  may  have  slipped 
it  in  her  drink. 

This  U  of  T  account  fell 
on  the  heels  of  a  report  of  a 
McGill  student  leaving  a  uni- 
versity pubafterexperienc- 
ingsimilarsymptoms.  Both 
women  had  made  prior  ar- 
rangements to  meet  up  with 
friends  and  were  brought 
home  safely. 

Neither  woman  was 
tested  within  the  requisite  72 
hours  for  evidence  of  the 
drug  in  their  systems. 

But  just  last  November,  a  2 1  year  old  man  who 
resides  just  north  of  Robarts  library  in  a  house 
owned  by  the  University  of  Toronto  was  charged 
with  giving  gamma  hydraxy  betyrate  to  a  1 4  year  old 
girl  he  allegedly  tried  to  attack  at  a  party. 

Dubbed  GHB  or  Liquid  Ecstasy,  it  is  another  date 
rape  drug  which  hit  the  rave  scene  in  Toronto  over 
a  year  ago.  While  Rohypnol  is  abused  by  rapists  for 
the  temporary  amnesia  and  paralysis  effect  it  has  on 
a  victim,  GHB  is  associated  with  creating  a  senseof 


I  think  we 
should  turn  the 
heat  up  on  what 
we're  doing. 


intense  intoxication  and  an  enhancement  of  sexual 
interest. 

While  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
launched  a  nation-wide  Rohyponol  awareness  cam- 
paign last  year,  British  Columbia's  Women's  Equal- 
ity Minister  Sue  Hammell  announced  last  month  a 

  public  awareness  campaign  in 

response  to  the  growing  number 
of  stories  of  women  being 
drugged  at  parties  and  bars  and 
raped. 

But  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  Brock  University  cam- 
pus police  departments  are  the 
only  two  in  the  country  with  a 
Rohypnol  awareness  campaign 
in  place. 

And  Len  Paris,  U  of  T's 
safety  co-ordinator,  says  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  as  a 
result  of  this  McMaster  revela- 
tion. 

^  "I  think  we  should  turn  the 

9  -  heat  up  on  what  we're  doing," 
he  said,  adding  that  trained  of- 
ficers are  available  to  conduct 
workshops  on  the  subject  at  U 
of  T. 

Rohypnol  is  manufactured  by  Hoffman-La  Roche 
and  is  marketed  in  64  countries  as  a  prescription 
drug.  It  is  not  for  sale  in  Canada  or  the  US,  but  is 
currently  manufactured  in  Mexico,  Europe,  Asia 
and  South  America. 

The  company  has  recently  reformulated  thedrug 
causing  it  to  turn  blue  in  a  light  coloured  drink  as  well 
as  form  small  chunky  pieces.  But  it  will  take  some 
time  for  the  new  product  to  reach  Canada. 

vv/7/i  files  from  Meg  Murphy 


Students  wait  on  campus  police 


•  continued  from  front  page 

After  anti-queer  postering  was 
reported  to  campus  police  on  Jan. 
16,  they  expressed  concern  and 
hope  that  the  guilty  party  would 
confess  or  be  turned  in  by  the 
community.  Butcampuspolicedid 
not  launch  an  investigation  or  make 
a  public  statement  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

And  U  of  T's  community  safety 
co-ordinator  Len  Paris  says  there 
is  no  reason  for  alarm  about  the 
recent  appearance  of  biblical 
quotes  condemning  witchcraft  at 
the  SCM  office.  'Thisgarbageon 
witches  and  witchcraft  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  gays  and 
lesbians,  that  I  can  see,"  he  said. 

"If  we  investigated  every  poster 
that  showed  up  at  U  of  T,  it  would 
be  a  full-time  job.  I  really  for  the 
life  of  me  can't  figure  out  what 
people  expect  campus  police  to 
do,"  added  Paris. 

Bonte  Minnema,  co-ordinator 
of  Lesbians,  Gays  and  Bisexuals 
at  U  of  T,  says  Paris  could  start  by 
making  the  necessary  intellectual 
links — that  the  anti-witchcraft 
message  may  be  based  on  an  old 
stereotype  that  lesbians  are 
witches.  "It  is  really  rather  comi- 
cal that  there  is  still  such  idiocy 
going  on  at  U  of  T.  It  is  really 
rather  scary  the  campus  police 
can't  make  the  connection  and 
nothing  more  serious  is  being 
done,"  he  said. 


Holly  MacFayden,  a  Wiccan 
practitioner  and  U  of  T  student, 
says  the  biblical  damnation  ap- 
pears directed  more  towards  the 
queer  community  than  witches. 
"It  sounds  like  they  are  trying  to 
slander  gays  and  lesbians  with  the 
term  'witches.'  I  think  they  just 
assume  it  is  a  derogatory  term, 
which  it  isn't.  There  are  many 
lesbian,  gay  and  heterosexual  stu- 
dents who  practice  pagan  reli- 
gions," she  said. 

MacFayden  says  she  is  unsure 
if  the  same  suspect  is  guilty  of  both 
hate-campaigns  but  agrees  cam- 
pus police  inaction  only  promotes 
a  mood  in  which  such  psychologi- 
cal assaults  become  acceptable. 

But  Paris  says  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  move  on  every  question- 
able poster. 

"As  for  every  other  poster  that 
shows  up,  we  can't  make  an  issue 
of  every  poster  or  then  you  get  into 
freedom  of  speech  and  censorship 
issues  and  all  that,"  he  said. 

HumbertoCarolo,  Sexual  Edu- 
cation Centre  co-ordinator,  says 
he  is  becoming  extremely  frus- 
trated with  campus  authorities  in- 
action.'This  is  just  like  when  Len 
Paris  talked  about  the  priests  giv- 
ing this  kind  of  [anti-queer]  ser- 
mon every  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected.  It  seems  like  they  are 
justifying  it,"  he  said. 

"These  people  are  saying 
witches  should  bum  in  hell,  what 


kind  of  freedom  of  speech  is  that? 
I  think  it  is  all  going  to  escalate  with 
this  kind  of  message  coming  from 
campus  police.  When  are  they 
going  to  do  something  pro-acti  ve?" 

Kevin  Kindred,  a  fourth  year  U 
of  T  student,  would  also  like  to  see 
the  campus  police  move  against 
the  hate  campaigns.  He  came 
across  an  anti-queer  message  stuck 
on  the  outside  window  of  the  Var- 
sity building  on  Friday  moming.  It 
was  covering  a  Positive  Space 
campaign  poster. 

"It  made  me  feel  very  angry.  I 
felt  the  Positive  Space  campaign 
was  really  impressive  when  I  came 
here  and  defacing  this  poster  was 
a  malicious  act,"  he  said.  Kindred 
arrived  this  January  from  New 
Brunswick. 

"It  may  not  seem  like  a  hate 
crime  if  you  look  at  it  objectively. 
But  anyone  who  it  comes  close  to 
home  for  or  has  been  made  to  feel 
at  home  by  the  Positive  Space 
Campaign — for  someone  like  that 
it  is  taken  as  a  hate  crime  and  to 
not  treat  it  as  such  is  irresponsi- 
ble," he  said. 

"Not  to  say  anything  can  come 
across  as  tacit  approval,"  added 
Kindred. 

On  Friday,  biblical  quotes  con- 
demning homosexual  behaviour 
were  also  found  plastered  over  an 
image  of  two  men  lying  on  the 
same  pillow,  which  was  posted  in 
the  basement  of  Hart  House. 
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WILLIAMS  &  HIGGS  ATTORNEYS 


Have  one  too  many,  and  you  might 
do  something  you'll  regret  later. 
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Students  fight  library  woes 

IS 


Cutbacks  may 
have  been  a  bit 
extreme,  says 
Provost 

BY  DIANA  PEREIRA 

The  reputation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto's  main  library  may  not 
survive  the  administration' s  cost- 
cutting  program,  say  concerned 
students. 

With  a  backlog  of  over  300,000 
volumes  of  uncatalogued  books, 
the  unavailability  of  book  collec- 
tions and  new  periodicals  and  25 
per  cent  less  staff  to  serve  library 
users,  Robarts  isn't  looking  like  a 
world  renowned  research  library 
these  days,  says  graduate  student 
Gary  Shawner. 

"It  is  a  big  problem  for  a  major 
North  American  research  library 
to  be  cutting  back  and  laying  off," 
he  said. 

Shawner  is  a  member  of  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union-initiated 
Robarts  Library  Task  Force,  an 
independent  group  of  library  users 
to  tackle  what  they're  calling  a 
crisis  at  the  research  library. 

Since  1995,  reductions  in  staff- 
ing have  been  made  in  at  least  six 
individual  departments,  including 
reference,  order,  access  and  infor- 
mation, and  the  technology  serv- 
ices area.  And  since  July  1997,  the 
staff  at  Robarts'  reference  depart- 
ment was  cut  by  1 5  to  20  per  cent, 
leaving  it  with  only  fi  ve  employees. 

Robarts  head  librarian  Carol 
Moore  says  these  problems  are  a 


Students  say  the  library  is  a  mess. 


result  of  the  15  per  cent  budget  cut 
the  university  is  weaning  in  over 
the  period  from  1 996  to  2000. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  cut  that 
results  in  25  per  cent  of  the  staff 
disappearing,"  she  said,  adding  that 
her  staff  is  working  on  getting 
books  in  the  stacks  quicker. 

"You  can  never  be  fast  enough 
getting  things  on  the  shelves,"  said 
Moore. 

But  with  only  half  of  the  mate- 
rials processing  staff  it  had  in  the 
1 980s,  it' s  quitea  challenge,  espe- 
cially since  Robarts  received  be- 
tween 1 10,000  and  120,000  from 


the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
collection  this  summer  when  the 
Sigmund  Samuel  was  revamped. 

U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  says 
the  library  will  bejust  fine  in  time. 

'They're  still  in  restructuring 
mode.  Once  they've  finished  the 
restructuring  and  they  catch  up 
with  the  backlog,  they'll  be  all 
right,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
administration  is  planning  to  give 
the  library  one-time-only  funds  to 
help  them  out  i  n  the  interim. 

"It  may  be  that  we  cut  too  much. 
It's  not  an  exact  science,"  Sedra 
said,  adding  that  the  library 's  world 


Private  McGill  an  option 


•  continued  from  front  page 

'The  situation  is  dealt  with  by 
the  administration  where  excel- 
lence is  defined  as  the  capacity  to 
be  economically  self-supporting," 
he  said.  "We  would  maintain  that 
a  university  that  is  not  diverse  or 
accessible  is  not  an  excellent  uni- 
versity. A  university  where  tuition 
fees  rise  is  not  an  excellent  univer- 
sity." 

Bergbusch  says  he  also  critical 
of  the  option  which  allows  for  the 
substantial  tuition  increase  to 
$3,200. 

"We  are  completely  opposed  to 
raising  tuition  fees,  even  margin- 
ally," he  said. 

Tara  Newell,  president  of  the 
undergraduate  students'  union, 
agrees. 

"We're  really  being  given  no 
option  here,"  she  said.  'Theoptions 
are  portrayed  as  bei  ng  very  bleak .... 
The  principal  framed  the  discus- 
sion that  way  and  all  of  the  options 
are  about  increasing  tuition." 


Part  of  the  problem,  Newell 
says,  is  the  marginal  role  given  to 
students  in  the  decision-making 
process  at  McGill. 

"Most  of  those  present  at  the 
[joint]  meeting  would  benefit  by 
tuition  feesgoingup,"shesaid. 

Students  have  only  20  seats  on 
the  150-member  Senate-Board, 
and  are  heavily  outweighed  by 
corporate  representatives. 

Newell  is  currently  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  graduate  stu- 
dent union  to  push  for  increased 
student  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Governors,  where  talks 
of  privatization  are  still  simmering. 

'There' s  not  a  lot  of  support  for 
it  at  the  board  level  right  now," 


Shapiro  said,  adding  reality  may 
force  their  hand.  "I  could  imagine 
being  forced  into  [privatization] 
rather  than  continuously  undercut 
the  university." 

But  Newell  says  she  would  like 
to  see  the  university  put  its  ener- 
gies into  other  directions,  as  op- 
posed to  repeatedly  exploring  the 
privatization  option. 

"I  would  like  there  to  be  more 
discussion  on  external  strategies, 
such  as  lobbying  the  provincial 
government,"  she  said. 


class  status  is  not  at  risk. 

But  members  of  the  task  force 
are  also  questioning  the  internal 
choices  made  by  the  library  in 
administering  the  cuts.  They  say  a 
new  emphasis  on  technology, 
which  has  seen  the  number  of  on- 
line periodicals  jump  to  8,000  this 
year  from  only  a  handful  a  few 
years  ago,  must  be  thought  through. 

'There' s  nothing  on  the  Internet 
that  can  replace  what's  on  the 
shelves,"  said  Shawner. 

And  one  disgruntled  graduate 
student  says  she  has  really  felt  the 
staff  cuts. 

'There's  no  face,  there's  no 
person,"  she  said.  "There' s  a  lack 
of  information,  they'rejust  totally 
impersonal." 

Graduate  student  and  task  force 
member  David  Messenger,  says 
he  chalks  up  his  problems  with 
lack  of  communication  as  well.  "I 
did  not  find  out  that  a  carrel  had 
been  allocated  to  me  until  the  end 
of  November,"  he  said. 

Moore  says  the  feedback  is 
useful.  "It's  definitely  helpful  if 
our  users  tell  us  what  they  want." 

The  task  force  has  launched  a 
letter  writingcampaign  to  get  their 
message  to  library  and  university 
administrators. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Student  evades 
jail  term  for  cliild 
porn  possession 


BY  RINA  BARON 


A  third  year  engineering  student 
has  just  found  out  that  he  won't 
havetogotojail  fordownloading 
child  pornography  onto  the  Uni- 
versity ofTorontocomputersys- 
tem. 

Tony  Crewe,  21,  was  back 
in  court  last  Thursday  after  a 
week's  wait  for  his  sentence. 
The  options  put  before  the 
judge  the  week  prior  were  a  1 2 
to  18  month  jail  term  at  the 
crown's  request  or  a  condi- 
tional sentence  to  be  served  in 
the  community,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  defendant's  attor- 
ney. 

Crewe,  who  downloaded  3 1 7 
graphic  images  featuring  chil- 
dren in  sexual  acts,  pleaded  guilty 
last  March  to  pos- 
session of  child  por-      '  '    '  ■ 
nography.  The 
maximum  penalty 
for  the  crime  is  five 
years  injail. 

While  Judge 
Mary  Hogan  chose 
togivehimacondi- 
tional  sentence 
rather  than  a  jail 
term,  she  accepted 
the  condition  made 
by  crown  attorney 
Jon  Ball  thatCrewe 
have  no  further  con- 
tact with  the  friend 
who  alerted  police 
in  Decemberof  files 
she  found  on  her  computer.  In 
addition  to  being  against  the  law, 
it  was  also  against  his  bail  terms. 

Hogan  also  banned  Crewe 
from  computers  unless  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  business 
or  personal  correspondence. 
The  third  condition  of  Crewe's 
sentence  is  that  he  must  avoid 
contact  with  children  under  the 
age  of  1 2  unless  another  adult  is 
present. 

The  decision  made  by  Judge 
Hogan  includes  a  psychological 


She 
[Judge 
Hogan] 
thought 

hard 
about  it. 


doctor  and  she  said  he  must 
receive  the  "appropriate  treat- 
ment immediately." 

"I  haveto  beconcemed  about 
the  safety  of  children,"  Judge 
Hogan  said  in  her  closing  com- 
ments. 

The  two  prior  assessments 
of  Crewe,  based  on  July  inter- 
views, found  him  to  be  a  "nor- 
mal, heterosexual  male"  who 
downloaded  pornographic  im- 
ages out  of  curiosity.  But  at  the 
sentence,  Hogan  said  that  her 
observation  of  the  defendant 
does  not  fit  the  reports. 

Crewe  viewedchildpomog- 
raphy  and  downloaded  "a  small 
amount"  of  images  said  to  be 
doneout  of  curiosity.  But  Hogan 
rejected  this  argument.  "Three 
hundred  and  seventeen  is  not  a 
small  amount." 
'   "  Crown  attor- 

ney Jon  Ball  said  af- 
ter the  proceedings 
that  theCrown  may 
appeal  the  sen- 
tence. 

"She  [Judge 
Hogan]  thought 
hard  about  it,"  said 
Ball.  "The  Crown 
has  30  days  to  ap- 
peal the  sentence. 
"We're  going  to 
considerit." 

In  her  remarks, 
Hogan  said  that 
Crewe  is  doing  very 
well  in  university 
and  is  aware  that  this  incident 
could  have  a  future  effect  on 
him. 

Crewe,  whose  lawyer  ad- 
vised him  and  his  father  not  to 
comment  on  the  case  after  the 
hearings,  was  arrested  last  year 
after  an  employee  at  the  Engi- 
neering Computer  Facilities 
found  unusual  files  in  the  stu- 
dent's account  and  alerted  cam- 
pus police. 

The  1 2  month  conditional  sen- 
tence is  to  be  followed  by  one 


reassessment  of  Crewe  by  a  yearofprobation. 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AVEDA. 
PAULPECORELU 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


mm 

Have  one  too  many, 
and  you  might  do  something 
you'll  regret  later. 


DRAW  THE  LIME  |l 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  BUFFALO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Announces  an  innovative  program* 


M.A.  Degiee 
and 

Advanced  Certificate  in  Applied  Economics 


Emphasizing 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS,  FWANCIAL  ECONOMICS 

AND  OTHER  SPECIALTIES 

■  Tauglit  by  a  distinguished  economics  faculty  and  a  select  faculty 

from  several  professional  schools  at  the  University 

■  AppUcations  encouraged  from  qualified  U.S.  and  foreign  students 

■  Highly  competitive  tuition  rates 
Advanced  placement  may  be  possible  for  selected  students  from  other  universities 


OBJECTIVES 

SPECILIZATIONS 

■  Teaching  students  iimovative  applications 

of  economics  in  sectors  of  growing  market  demand  in 
both  developing  and  advanced  economies 

■  Training  students  for  careers  in  business, 
government,  and  other  organizations  in  the  US  and 
abroad 

■  Preparing  interested  students  for  doctoral  studies 

■  International  Economics 

■  Financial  Economics:  "Educating  a  Wall-Street 
Economist" 

■  Economicsof  Health  Services 

■  Economics  of  Law  and  Regulation 

■  Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

■  Students  may  choose  to  specialize  in  any  one  area,  or  combine 
courses  from  several  specializations  to  suit  their  career  goals 

For  further  information  and  application  forms,  contact: 
By  mail:  Director,  M.A.  Program  in  Economics 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  Department  of  Economics 

415  Fronczak  Hall,  Box  601520 

Buffalo,  NY  14260-1520,  U.S.A. 
By  phone:  716-645-2121  orfax:  716-645-2127 
By  e-mail:  gort@  acsu.buffalo.edu 
Or,  check  our  web  site:http://wings.buffalo.edu/economics/ 
*  Approval  by  SUNY  Pending 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "It  may  be  that  we  cut  too  much.  It's  not  an  exact  science."  U  of  T 

provost  Adel  Sedra  explains  the  administration's  hit  and  miss  approach  to  funding  and  staff  cuts 

at  Robarts. 

Think  twice  before  sitting 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  an  occupation  can  be 
ahighly  effective  tool  of  social  change.  The 
occupation  of  university  presidents'  offices 
last  year,  for  instance,  brought  positive  national 
attention  to  the  suppression  of  student  voices  by 
administrations  across  Canada.  These  were  effec- 
tive occupations;  the  occupation  of  CIBC  head- 
quarters last  Wednesday  was  not. 

Why?  Let's  take  a  stroll  through  some  of  the 
reasons  why  people  occupy: 

1 .  Occupations  inconvenience  the  elite.  In  the 
caseof  the  university  presidents' offices,  this  is  true 
(we  hear  Prichard  had  to  share  his  bathroom).  But 
in  this  case,  the  occupation  gave  CI  BC  cronies  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  show  how  'tolerant'  they've 
become  and  how  much  they  'agree'  with  the 
students.  Not  only  did  the  bank  decline  pressing 
charges,  they  announced  that  the  students  could 
sleep  over.  We  suspect  only  the  custodians  and  the 
bank's  service-level  employees  were  inconven- 
ienced by  thisoccupation. 

2.  Occupations  bring  national  attention  to 
ignored  issues.  But  students  had  already  won  a 
number  of  small  victories  even  before  the  pro- 
tests on  Wednesday.  Canada's  banks  officially 
stated  their  opposition  to  the  long-coming  In- 
come Contingent  Loans  Repayment  Plan  -  a 
scheme  that  ties  student  loan  repayments  (and 
the  cost  of  your  education)  to  paychecks.  And  in 
the  days  prior  to  the  protest,  many  of  Canada' s 
mainstream  media  published  and  broadcast  sto- 
ries about  rising  student  debt  loads  and  the  lack 
of  meaningful  jobs  after  graduation,  quoting  fig- 
ures from  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


(CPS)  and  reiterating  the  federation's  demand 
for  Grants  Now!  As  a  result  of  the  occupation, 
some  of  the  focus  of  the  coverage  naturally 
switched  from  rising  debts  and  the  call  for  grants 
to  the  skirmish  between  students  and  cops. 

3.  Occupations  are  an  avenue  for  listing  un- 
popular demands.  Yessiree.  The  CIBC  occupiers 
demanded  the  removal  of  bank  presidents  from 
every  university  board  in  the  country.  Bravo! 
They're  still  there. 

4.  Occupations  can  bolster  movements.  How- 
ever, encouraging  students  to  randomly  attack 
banks  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  In  fact,  it 
threatens  to  set  the  student  movement  back  rather 
than  push  it  forward. 

5.  Occupations  are  fun.  It's  true.  Admit  it.  The 
idea  of  taking  over  the  CIBC  headquarters  is  just 
dam  romantic.  Kind  of  like  sitting  in  the  intersection 
during  frosh  week.  We  hope  the  protesters  had 
fun. 

So  with  the  eminent  success  of  the  CFS's 
message,  even  before  the  Jan  28  rallies,  it  baffles 
us  why  a  small  groupof  students  (mostly  socialists 
fromCuelph)  would  jeopardize  months  and  months 
of  planning  to  stage  an  ad  hoc,  unplanned,  disorgan- 
ized occupation. 

Don' t  get  us  wrong,  the  occupation  of  corporate 
centres  is  a  potent  political  tool  and  one  that  will  find 
increasingcredence  as  the  MAI  (the  international 
bill  of  corporate  rights)  comes  to  fmition.  But 
what's  needed  is  nafional  direction,  planned  ac 
tions  and  a  relentless,  unyielding  message.  These 
days,  spontaneity  can  do  a  lot  more  harm  than  it  can 
good. 


Good  grades  no  excuse 


WHEN  Judge  iVIary  Hogan  chose  to  let  U 
of  T  student  and  child-porn  possessor 
Tony  Crewe  off  lightly  with  aconditional 
sentence,  she  adopted  a  leap  of  logic  more  reflective 
of  societal  classism  than  intellectual  prowess. 

In  her  sentencing,  the  judge  told  the  court  room 
that  Crewe  is  doing  very  well  in  university  and  is 
aware  that  this  incident  could  have  a  future  effect 
on  him.  Excuse,  us?  Since  wtien  did  a  defendant's 
CPA  and  potential  future  career  influence  interpre- 
tation of  a  criminal  activity? 

Crewe  is  heralded  as  impressive  at  his  engineer- 
ing studies.  So  the  fact  that  he  downloaded  317 
images  of  young  girls  performing  fellatio  on  men 
with  semen  on  their  faces,  men  penetrating  young 
girls  anally  and  vaginally,  men  penetrating  boys 
anally  and  bondage,  is  somehow  less  problematic. 
(A  few  of  the  images  downloaded  despite  a  prior 
court  order  banning  his  use  of  child  porn. )  Crewe  is 
a  young  star  with  a  curious  mind. 

Or  so  his  lawyer  said.  Throughout  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  court  was  reminded  that  Crewe  is  a 
third  year  engineering  student,  a  bright  kid.  That  he 
did  well  on  his  Christmas  exams  is  even  tossed  in  as 
a  piece  of  evidence,  in  the  hopes  of  garnering 


sympathy  for  the  whiz  kid. 

And  it  apparently  worked.  Although  it  took 
Hogan  an  extra  week  to  decide,  she  chose  to  back 
away  from  issuingCrewe  ajail  term.  However,  the 
credibility  other  analysis  is  undermined  when  she 
stresses  Crewe's  intelligence. 

Getting  off  on  the  abuse  of  children  is  not  a  sign 
of  a  great  mind.  And  taking  a  strong  GPA  as 
evidence  of  a  stable  individual  is  not  either. 

And  since  we  are  not  talking  about  respect  for 
intelligence  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  let's  be 
frank  about  what  we'  re  actually  dealing  with — an 
eerie  respect  for  class  stature.  It  appears  Crewe' s 
university  background  may  have  garnered  him 
sympathy— nice,  middle-class  kid,  how  could  he  be 
shipped  off  tojail  for  entertaining  himself  with  abit 
of  child  pom? 

Would  a  Mexican-Canadian  janitor  dabbling 
with  child  porn  on  U  of  T  computers  get  the  same 
break?  Doubt  it. 

The  benefits  of  higher  learning  become  seri 
ously  perverted  when  they  are  used  as  a  class 
diploma  designed  to  soften  the  blow  of  the  law  as 
soon  as  a  university  student  inconveniently  finds 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  it. 
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Burmese  plight 
more  relevant 
than  suspected 

(Re:  "Plight  of  Burmese  more  rel- 
evant than  ever,"  Jan.  29) 
Bravo!  Brett  Kennedy,  for  draw- 
ing our  attention  to  conditions 
within  the  politically  sealed  bor- 
ders of  Burma  where  the  brutally 
repressive,  fascist  policies  of  State 
Law  and  Order  Restoration  Coun- 
cil  (SLORC)  are  aimed  at  poly- 
ethnic  genocide.  But  does  Kennedy 
realize — does  anyone  realize — 
how,  once  again,  this  issue  is  em- 
bedded in  the  fraught  debate  over 
corporate  funding  of  education  in 
this  university? 

The  festering  wound  shame- 
fully inflicted  on  the  Burmese  peo- 
ple by  the  totalitarian  SLORC 
regime  is  infecting  what  should 
be  the  heart  of  protest  against 
injustice  in  this  university — the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work.  Instead, 
our  illustrious  dean,  Wes  Shera, 
turns  an  expediently  blind  eye  to 
our  mission  statement,  "to  pro- 
mote social  justice,"  by  taking 
onemilliondollarsfromtheCheva- 
lier  Group  of  companies  who  op- 
erate in  Burma. 

And  in  considering  this  rela- 
tionship, it's  important  to  under- 
stand that  Chevalier  is  in  collusion 
with  SLORC,  since  this  is  the 
only  way  business  is  permitted  to 
operate  in  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try. 

And  if,  in  this  age  of  willful 
ignorance,  we  still  need  to  intel- 
lectually extend  ourselves  to  spot 
an  ethical  dilemma  in  Chevalier 
having  one  jackbooted  foot  in 
Burma  and  the  other,  Bruno  Mali- 
clad  foot,  firmly  planted  in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  we  might 
ask  why  this  SLORC  agent. 
Chevalier,  has  endowed  a  faculty 
chair  in  housing  research.  Well! 
isn't  this  just  too  damned  tough  to 
figure  out! 

Good  folks! — now  don't  miss 
this — Chevalier  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  land  development  and  hous- 
ing construction! 

Or  maybe  it' s  not  quite  so  bloody 
evil  as  these  connections  suggest. 
Quite  possibly,  this  is  all  a  simple 
misunderstanding.  Itcouldbejust 
a  cooperative  venture:  the  faculty 
needs  to  keep  tuming  out  social 
workers  who  have  jobs  to  go  to; 
and  Chevalier?  They're  just  an 
employment  agency .  Gi  ve  t he  Fac- 
ulty  of  Social  Work  back  to  the 
students,  and  Burma  back  to  the 
people! 

TERENCE  STONE 
MSW  Student 


LETrERo/t/?eDAY 


U  of  T  should 
merge  with 
Royal  Bank 

Scotiabank  recently  made  a  $  1 .95 
million  "leadership  gift"  to  the 
University  ofToronto.  So,  now  we 
have  the  "Scotiabank  Information 
Commons"  instead  of  "The  Infor- 
mation Commons."  I  suggest  that 
the  university  go  all  the  way  and 
seek  a  full  merger  with  The  Royal 
Bank,  who  seem  to  be  keen  on 
mergers  at  the  moment.  That  way, 
we  could  be  "The  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto."  We  wouldn't 
even  need  Her  Majesty's  permis- 
sion and  bank  profits  could  be  put 
to  really  good  use! 
REINHART  REITHMEIER, 
PH.D., 
Professor, 
University  ofToronto 


Abortion  still 
abominable 

It  has  been  very  sad  10  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  le- 
galized abortion.  Since  1 988,  hun- 
dred of  thousands  of  healthy  un- 
born children  have  been  killed  in  a 
medical  procedurecalled  induced 
abortion.  For  those  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  physical  act  of  abor- 
tion, it  means  the  termination  of 
human  life  by  means  of  cutting, 
crushing  or  poisoning  the  fetus. 

When  watching  the  CBC  s  cov- 
erage of  this  subject,  as  well  as 
reading  a  letter  recently  published 
by  in  the  Varsity,  one  could  not 
help  but  associate  the  pro-life 
movement  with  criminal  acts  of 
violence  such  as  shootings  of  the 
doctors  who  perform  abortions  and 
bombings  of  abortion  clinics. 
Clearly  the  authors  are  not  in- 
formed or  are  biased  in  their  opin- 
ion in  an  attempt  to  tarnish  the 
image  of  the  pro-life  movement. 
The  pro-life  movement  is  a  non- 
violent organization  dedicated  to 
hel  pi  ng  pregnant  women  make  the 
right  choices.  They  offer  free 
counseling  and  support,  arrange 
for  adoptions  and  even  pay  the 
medical  bills  if  the  mother  decides 
to  keep  the  baby.  All  they  do  is 
care  about  the  welfare  of  the 
motherand  child. 

Life  is  sacred  and  nothing  can 
justify  when  it  is  ended  prema- 
turely. 

KAROL  KOSNIK 
UTM  student 


Sedra  sets  it 
straight 

(RE:  "Needy  students  slighted  by 
U  of  T,"  Jan  26) 
In  the  article  reporting  on  the  uni- 
versity's compliance  with  the  On- 
tario Student  Opportunity  Trust 
Fund  (OSOTF)  guidelines,  ihe 
Varsity  seriously  misled  its  read- 
ers and  cast  undeserved  suspicion 
on  the  nature  of  the  university's 
commitment  to  student  financial 
aid. 

Contrary  to  the  article,  the  uni- 
versity is  in  full  compliance  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  OSOTF. 
To  our  knowledge,  the  provincial 
government  has  no  concerns  about 
our  agreements  with  the  thousands 
of  donors  who  supported  our  ex- 
tremely successful  fundraising 
campaign.  As  I  explained  to  the 
writer,  an  audit  of  the  agreements 
identified  only  a  few  that  needed 
strengthening  of  the  needs  require- 
ments as  set  forth  by  the  OSOTF 
program.  Those  adjustments  were 
made  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  provincial  government  will  be 
matching  every  dollar  of  our 
OSOTF  commitments. 

Coupled  with  the  university's 
own  matching  program,  qualified 
students  with  financial  need  will 
benefit  from  an  unprecedented 
endowment  of  more  than  $240 
million  for  financial  aid.  Some 
30,000  donors  -  5,000  of  them 
making  their  first  contributions  to 
U  of  T  -  made  that  unequivocal 
commitment  possible.  They  and 
your  readers  deserve  better  than 
what  the  Varsity  had  to  contrib- 
ute. 

ADEL  SEDRA 
Provost,  University  of  Toronto 


Varsity  Letters 
Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
loiters  from  its  readers. 
Lcllcrs  must  be  no 
longer  than  250  words 
and""  must  bo  accompa- 
nied by  the  aullioi's 
name  and  piionc  number. 
Names  w  ill  he  w  iihhcid 
upon  request. 
Lcllcrs  w  ill  be  published 
at  the  discretion  ol  the 
editor  and  nia\  be  edited 
for  length.  Lcllcrs  that 
allcnipl  111  incite  vio- 
lence or  haired  against 
an  idcnliliahle  group 
will  not  he  published. 
We  do  not  accept  lelteis 
liom  Varsity  staff  mem- 
bers. Priority  will  be 
given  to  new  writers  and 
fiiiiciy  topics.   
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Sexuality  Awareness  Week  ignores  heterosexual  men 


BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 


SEXUALITY  Awareness  Week  has  come 
and  gone  and  once  again,  I  find  myself 
baffled. 

It  kicked  off  witii  the  Homo  Hop  at  the  Hangar 
followed  by  seminars  on  Queer  Activism,  Trans- 
sexual/Transgender  issues.  Fetishes  &  Fantasies, 
Female  Sexuality,  and  finally,  HIV/AIDS.  That 
these  subjects  received  such  lavish  attention  is  not 
the  source  of  my  criticism.  It's  great  that  we  can 
create  an  open  dialogue  on  campus  about  issues 
that  were  once  considered  heretical  and  deviant. 
No,  my  problem  with  this  event  has  more  to  do 
with  the  politics  that  surround  it.  Is  it  not  just  a  little 
curious  that  a  week  full  of  discussions  on  sexual 
issues  is  almost  completely  devoid  of  anything 
related  to  sexual  relations  between  men  and 
women?  Call  me  old  fashioned,  but  I  was  of  the 
impression  that  men  and  women  on  campus  still 
took  time  out  from  their  busy  schedules  to 
participate  in  some  good,  clean  fun,  despite  efforts 
on  the  part  of  certain  groups  to  pretend  they 
doesn't  exist.  Having  heard  a  few  rumours  that 
such  activities  occur  (especially  in  residence),  1 


would  like  to  ask  the  student-run  and  subsidized 
Sexual  Education  and  Peer  Counseling  Centre 

(S.E.C.)  why  they  chose   

to  neglect  so  many  of 
theirconstituents  when 
they  organized  this 
event.  The  biggest 
drawback  to  Sexuality 
Awareness  Week  is  the 
fact  that  S.E.C.  was 
chosen  to  organize  it. 
They  are  forever 
imposing  theirbiased, 
left-wing  political  agenda 
upon  any  discussion  that 
involves  sex.  There  can 
be  no  talk  of  sex  unless 
their  radical  beliefs  enter 
the  picture  like  a  wet  blanket  or  a  rude,  uninvited 
guest.  As  a  result,  any  discourse  involving  sexual 
issues  where  S.E.C.  wields  influence,  becomes 
unbearably  dull.  Left-wing  politics  and  sex  make 
for  dysfunctional  bedfellows.  Their  attitude  is 
reminiscent  ofcyborgs  with  their  silly  little  rules 
and  slogans  that  can  be  programmed  into  our 


Left-wing  politics 
and  sex  make  for 
dysfunctional 
bedfellows. 


minds  for  easy  digestion.  From  dating  to  orgasms, 
they  always  have  politically  appropriate  regulations 

  for  verbal  and  physical 

conduct.  Instead  of  viewing 
sexual  experiences  as  highly 
(ahem)  open-ended  and 
unpredictable,  they  think  sex 
can  be  distilled  into  simple, 
politically  correct  formulae. 

And  when  they  do  bother 
to  mention  sexual  relations 
between  men  and  women, 
it's  always  accompanied  by 
negative  associations:  sexual 
harassment,  sexual  assault, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
etc.  The  fact  that  their 
program  for  the  week  included  FEMALE  sexuality 
as  opposed  to  female  sexuality  within  the  context 
of  consensual  heterosexual  relations  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  deep  hostility  towards  men.  This  type  of 
mistrustful  attitude  has  fostered  a  chilly  climate  on 
universities  across  Canada,  resulting  in  a  rather 
unhealthy  and  unnatural  perception  of  heterosexu- 
ality.  When  a  man  notices  an  attractive  woman. 


we  call  it  "leering"  and,  in  some  cases,  "harass- 
ment." What  a  sad  world  we  live  in  where  a  man 
has  to  risk  dirty  looks  if  he  complements  a  woman 
on  her  appearance.  I  feel  sorry  for  those  poor, 
unfortunate  creatures  who,  for  reasons  either 
political  or  personal,  are  motivated  to  de-sex  and 
dehumanize  male/female  interaction.  This  empha- 
sis on  male  "aggression"  also  ignores  the  flip  side 
of  the  issue;  many  women  assault  and  harass 
(through  false  accusations)  many  men,  but  you 
wouldn't  know  this  by  listening  to  S.E.C. 

In  sum.  Sexuality  Awareness  Week  was  an 
irresponsibledisplay  of  political  showmanship  and 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  S.E.C.  Perhaps  a  more 
appropriate  label  would  have  been  Sexual  Diversity 
Week.  There  would  certainly  be  nothing  wrong 
with  this,  but  we  already  had  such  an  event  in 
September.  To  neglect  a  majority  of  students  on 
campus  while  purporting  to  be  sensitive  towards 
the  "university  community"  is  bare  hypocrisy .  To 
pass  this  week  off  as  an  inclusive  forum  that  takes 
into  account  the  full  spectrum  of  sexual  issues  is 
gravely  misleading  and  merits  achange  in  direction 
for  next  year. 

Dan  Zachariah  is  a  U  of  T  sliideiil. 
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'Promising 
future'  no 
defence  in 
child  porn  case 

(RE:  "U  of  T  student  caught  with 
child  porn,"  Jan.  22) 
As  a  father  of  two  young  children 
I  must  admit  I  was  disgusted  and 
enraged  with  the  story  of  U.  of  T 
student  Tony  Crewe,  who  was 
caught  with  child  porn.  However, 
what  angered  me  the  most  were 
the  arguments  used  by  the  lawyer 
to  get  his  client  a  conditional  sen- 
tence. Apparently,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  lawyer,  he  should  be  given  a 
lighter  sentence  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  "intelligent"  third 
year  "engineering  student,"  (do- 
ing "very  well,"  by  the  way,  on  his 
Christmas  exams)  who  has  a 
"promising  education."  Since 
when  did  grade  point  average  or 
promise  of  a  bright  career  relieve 
someone  of  guilt  and  conse- 
quences? 

Another  argument  used  by  his 
lawyer  was  that  Crewe  should  be 
given  a  lighter  sentence  because 
"there  is  no  evidence  of  any  incli- 
nation on  his  part  to  realize  these 
fantasies."  Would  not  the  pos- 
session of  child  porn  itself  be 
considered  some  evidence?  (Es- 
pecially since  the  purpose  of  por- 
nography in  general  is  to  provide 
fantasies  for  sexual  arousal  and 
masturbation.) 

While  I  find  these  two  argu- 
ments by  Crewe' s  lawyer  lame, 
it  is  the  third  argument  that  I  find 
enraging.  His  lawyer  argues  that 
Crewe  is  not  a  "sufficient  danger 
to  the  community"  to  incarcer- 
ate. What?!  Crewe  has  already 
damaged  the  "community." 
Where  does  he  think  those  pic- 
tures that  he  intentionally  sought 
after  last  year  (even  after  a  court 
order  to  stay  away  from  them) 
came  from?  They  came  from 
children  in  the  community.  Crewe 
has  already  contributed  to  the 
horrendous  abuse  and  scarring  of 
young  innocent  children  by  his 
sick  twisted  perversion  and 


through  his  accessing  of  an 
Internet  web-site  that  provides 
pictures  of  young  children  in 
sexual  acts. 

While  Crewe's  future  may  be, 
according  to  his  lawyer,  "promis- 
ing," the  children  in  the  images 
that  Crewe  found  so  appealing 
will  most  likely  have  no  such  bright 
future.  Theirchildhood  innocence 
has  been  robbed,  their  bodies 
abused,  and  their  souls  scarred 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  thanks  to 
those  who  manipulated  and  forced 
them  into  such  sex  acts  in  the  first 
place,  but  also  thanks  to  people 
who  sought  out  such  pictures. 

GORDON  HEATH 
Knox  College 


Queer-bashers 
un-Christian 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  col- 
lective of  the  U  of  T  on  a  very 
serious  issue.  First,  we  wish  it  to 
be  known  that  we  are  appalled 
and  very  upset  that  our  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Positive  Space  poster 
and  our  bulletin  board  have  been 
defiled,  not  once,  not  twice  but 
three  times  in  the  past  week. 

Second,  judging  by  the  article, 
"Anti-Queer  Posters  PlagueCam- 
pus"  found  in  the  Varsity  (Jan. 
22),  and  by  the  general  silence  of 
the  university,  it  appears  that  the 
gravity  of  the  whole  matter  has 
not  been  realized  by  the  univer- 
sity as  a  whole.  Wecannot  aban- 
don the  lesbians,  bisexuals,  gays 
and  transgendered  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  fight  this  strug- 
gle alone,  for,  this  is  a  matter  that 
affects  us  all:  the  right  to  dignity 
and  love  and  freedom  from  per- 
secution from  those  who  disa- 
gree with  us. 

We  abhor  these  recent  anony- 
mous, cowardly,  un-Christian,  un- 
loving desecrations  of  queer  posi- 
tive signs  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ  orChrist' s  followers. 

In  this  light,  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  re-aftlrms  its  stand 
of  solidarity  with  lesbians,  bisexu- 
als, gays  and  transgendered  of 


our  campus  who  rank  among  our 
friends,  companions  and  mem- 
bers; further,  we  invite  all  stu- 
dents and  administration  tojoin  in 
our  efforts  to  create  a  campus 
where  everyoHereceives  respect, 
dignity,  and  love. 

In  Peace, 
SIMON  APPOLLONI, 
Co-coordinator 
SCM,  UofT 


Dean  Shera 

defends 
fundraising 

(RE:  "Ironies  of  McCain  chair 
spotted,"  Dec.  4, 1997) 
Your  recent  article  regarding  the 
McCain  gift  has  several  inaccu- 
racies. A  few  minor,  but  impor- 
tant, errors  include:  the  name  of 
the  chair;  the  date  of  the  meeting 
ofthe  faculty  council  (November 
1997,  not  1996);  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  chair  as  being  "re- 
named." 

Also,  your  headline  on  page 
three,  "Social  Workers  Balk  at 


M  cCa  I  n  Chair,"  is  serious  I  y  m  i  s- 
leadmg.  The  views  expressed  m 
your  article  are  representative  of 
a  small,  vocal  minority  ofthe  fac- 
ulty's students  and  staff.  In  fact, 
during  this  past  year,  the  teaching 
faculty  and  alumni,  as  separate 
constituencies  ofthe  faculty,  have 
discussed  theissueof  fundraising 
and  both  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  support  the  fundraising 
efforts  of  the  faculty.  The  stu- 
dents and  dissident  faculty  mem- 
bers who  raise  these  issues  typi- 
cally choose  to  air  their  views  in 
ihe  Varsity  rather  than  attend  the 
meetings  of  our  Special  Commit- 
teeon  Ethics,  which  has  the  man- 
date to  discuss  these  issues  in  a 
collegial  fashion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
underscore  Mrs.  McCain's  ex- 
ceptional record  of  public  com- 
mitment in  the  areas  of  education 
and  social  justice.  This  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  her  role  as 
founding  member  of  the  Muriel 
McQueen  Fergusson  Foundation, 
Inc.,  achari table  trust  which  funds 
research  into  causes,  incidence, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  fam- 
ily violence,  poverty,  and  neglect. 


She  also  serves  on  the  Boards  of 
Beatrice  House,  Voices  forChil- 
dren,  the  Canadian  Living  Foun- 
dation, and  Women's  College 
Hospital. 

Our  faculty  is  very  grateful  for 
this  most  generous  gift  from  the 
McCain  family, 

WES  SHERA, 
Dean, 

Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Great  minds^ 
dumb  jocks 

During  one  of  my  frequent  visits 
to  the  U  of  T  Athletic  Centre,  I 
spotted  a  disturbing  notice.  It  ad- 
vertised an  event  sponsored  by 
"Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity"  re- 
ferred to  as  "Super  Saturday."  In 
large  print  it  announced: 

"WHAT:  Full-Contact  Football 
(for  real  men). 

WHERE:Back  Campus  U.C. 
WHEN:SaturdayJanuary  24th  at 
3:00pm. 

WHO:  EVERYONE  (Except 
Girls  unless  they  want  to  watch)." 


Is  this  typical  ofthe  anti-delu  vian 
thought  processes  of  our  under- 
graduates, or  is  it  the  result  of 
excessive  beer  drinking?  Surely 
in  1 998  blatant  sexism  and  macho 
posturing  have  no  place  on  a 
"world  class"  university  bulletin 
board.  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
men's  locker  room  leads  one  to 
believe  that  such  asinine  drivel 
was  meant  to  attract  other  testo- 
sterone-laden yahoos.  I  wonder 
if  the  ladies'  bulletin  board  had  a 
similar  message? 

As  one  who  indulged  in  youth- 
ful (and  not  so  youthful)  hijinks,  I 
can  appreciate  good  natured  ban- 
tering. However,  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  "real  men"  and  "except 
girls"  is  offensive  and  demean- 
ing. I  bet  there  are  real  women 
who  would  enjoy  and  are  able  to 
hand  out  "full  contact"  in  more 
ways  than  one.  I  hope  these  gu- 
bernaculum-challenged  "men" 
got  what  was  coming  to  them  on 
"Super  Saturday." 

Yours  for  enlightened 
intellect, 

DR.  MARVIN  D.  KLOTZ 
Editor,  Alumni  Today 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 


Study  abroad  with  UofT  this  summer! 


Jerusalem 


An  Artful  Cut  by 
Tomorrow's  Leading  Stylists 
Jr.  StylisU  $25.00 


293  KING  STREET  WEST  •  971-7733 


Regular  Arts  and  Science  courses,  relevant  to  the  location, 
are  offered  in  Hong  Kong,  Jerusalem  and  Siena,  Italy. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  an  Information  Session 

For  a  brochure  contact: 

Wednesday,  February  11  at  5:00  p.m. 

Woodsworth  College 

Room  227,  Woodsworth  College 

(416)  978-8713 

119  St.  George  Street 

summer.program@utoronto.ca 
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News 


Sex  week  a  hit 
and  miss 


BY  NOREEN  FAROOQUI 


Femaleejaculation,  fetishes  and 
living  with  HIV  were  but  a  few 
of  the  explicit  topics  tackled 
during  Sexual  Awareness  Week. 

Whether  it  was  queer  activ- 
ism on  Monday,  female  sexual- 
ity on  Wednesday,  transsexual 
and  transgendered  issues  on 
Friday  and  lots  in  between,  a 
slew  of  sexual  taboos  were 
outed  last  week. 

"Each  workshop  consisted 
of  issues  not  normally  dis- 
cussed in  everyday  life,"  said 
Avi  Mani,  one  of  the  week's 
co-ordinators  from  the  Sexual 
Education  Centre. 

"The  line-up  was  representa- 
tive of  the  different  aspects  of 
sexuality,"  he  added. 

While  some  students  found 
the  sessions  liberating,  others 
were  more  apprehensive. 

One  student  says  sex  is  some- 
thing private  and  he  does  not 
want  to  know  what  others  are 
doing  behind  closed  doors. 

"All  I  care  about  is  what  goes 
on  between  me  and  my  partner; 
1  care  about  my  partner's  fanta- 
sies and  fetishes.  I  don't  care 
about  anyone  else's,"  he  said. 

Another  student  says  in- 
grained societal  discomfort  with 
the  subject  made  her  reluctant  to 
attend  sex  awareness  sessions. 

"I  think  that  it  would  have 
made  me  slightly  uncomfort- 
able. I  didn't  know  what  peo- 
ple would  say  or  think  about 
me,"  she  said. 

Others  embraced  the  ses- 
sions. "Wecantalkaboutthings 


here,"  said  Mandy  Li,  second  year 
commerce  student  at  Victoria 
College.  "As  a  lesbian,  I  felt  that 
the  issues  being  discussed  are  rel- 
evant." 

Other  students  felt  standard  top- 
ics  of  interest  were  neglected. 

David  Lloyd-Jones,  a  nearby 
resident  of  the  downtown  campus 
and  former  editor  of  llie  Gar- 
goyle, says  a  few  seminars  at- 
tacking the  stereotypes  which 
haunt  heterosexual  sex  would  have 
been  useful. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  big  issues  for 
regular  straight  kids,"  said  Lloyd- 
Jones.  "For  men,  sex  is  not  a  com- 
petitive sport  and  so  we  have  to 
defeat  the  fearof  non-performance. 

"There's  this  false  sense  of 
macho  for  guys  and  beauty  and 
sinness  for  girls,  but  they  just 
weren' t  on  the  agenda,"  he  added . 

Mani  admits  time  placed  a  con- 
straint on  the  scope  of  the  week's 
topics. 

But  Shannon  Bell,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  who 
spoke  to  a  packed  crowd  last  week 
on  female  sexuality ,  says  such  talks 
are  part  of  that  path  to  a  healthy 
sexuality. 

"Feminist  erotica  has  developed 
in  the  context  of  gender  inequal- 
ity," Bell  told  the  crowd  last 
Wednesday.  "Feminist  erotica  is 
premised  on  female  autonomy  and 
active  female  desire,  women  as  an 
active  subject  to  give  and  receive 
pleasure." 

Apart  from  special  events,  the 
Sex  Ed  Centre  is  open  for  peer 
counselling  as  one  of  its  staple 
services. 
Wilh  files  from  Sarah  SchinidX 


Student  leader  turns 
Tory  government  lackey 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


This  morning  a  former  student 
leader  tosses  his  lobbyist  loaf- 
ers for  office  regalia,  starting  a 
shift  in  the  bureaucratic  hamper 
of  the  Tory  government  today. 

The  former  top  gun  of  the 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student 
Alliance  Barry  McCarten  recently 
gave  his  notice  to  the  five  year  old 
student  group  when  he  surpris- 
ingly discovered  that  he  got  the 
job  of  junior  researcher  in  the 
post-secondary  section  of  the 
ministry  of  education. 

His  was  one  of  four  such  posi- 
tions recently  created  by  the  min- 
istry. 

McCarten' s  resume  reads  like 
a  chameleon  working  at  a  political 
amusement  park.  The  campus 
carnival  oddjobs  he  took  included 
student  governor  at  U  of  T  and 
executivedirectorof the  Associa- 
tion of  Part-Time  University  Stu- 
dents, where  he  pushed  for  more 
government  funding  for  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

It  was  time,  he  says,  to  move 
on. 

"I  started  in  my  twenties,  now 
I'minmythirties.l  feltitwastime 
to  move  away  from  lobbying. 
There's  a  certain  annual  cycle 
where  you  learn  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again." 

With  such  a  lobbyist  legacy 
stashed  under  his  belt,  it  begs  the 
question:  will  this  baby-boom 
mover  and  shaker  feel  constrained 
as  a  government  cog? 

There  is  one  loss  that  bothers 
me.  It's  the  ability  to  speak  my 


mind.  When  you'  re  in  the  bureauc- 
racy, you  have  to  be  discreet.  But 
hopefully  I'll  have  more  influence 
'  on  issues  from  the  inside  than  from 
theoutside." 

He  adds  that  his  officious  new 
threads  allows  him  to  advise  gov- 
ernment officials,  perhaps  mak- 
ing reformer  ripples  in  the  field 
he's  worked  in  for  15  years.  But 
despite  his  cool  self-assurance, 
one  of  Canada' s  leading  bureauc- 
racy analysts 
thinks  he'll  be 
shifting  slag  be- 
fore McCarten 
gets  anywhere 
near  a  minis- 
ter's ears. 

"He'll  findit 
very  frustrating 
because  he 
can't  say  the 
things  he 
wants,"  said 
Richard 
Shillington. 
"And  the  other 

thing  is,  he'  11  get  stuck  in  the  mail 
room  spending  90  per  cent  of  his 
time  writing  memos." 

But  more  cynical  observers  quip 
that  the  least  of  McCarten 's  wor- 
ries is  unfettered  free  speech,  add- 
ing that  his  work  history  makes 
him  a  perfect  candidate  for  toeing 
government  line. 

"Barry  McCarten  and  Mike 
Harris  are  two  people  who  de- 
serve each  other,"  said  Andrea 
Cal  ver,  former  co-ordinator  of  the 
Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  at  U  of  T. 

Calver  played  an  instrumental 
role  in  the  successful  no  campaign 


during  the  1 994  referendum  at  the 
university  to  keep  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  out  of 
OUSA.  More  than  70  per  cent  of 
students  voted  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

Jason  Ziedenberg,  now  a  Wash- 
ington-based activist  who  was 
around  campus  during  those  heady 
plebiscite  days,  agrees. 

"It's  kind  of  a  back-handed 
vindication  because  we'  re  always 


OUSA  has  been  the  architect  of 
Mike  Harris'  education  policy 
for  years,  supported  by 
editorials  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 


saying  that  they  [OUSA]  were 
front-runners  for  the  Tories,"  he 
said. 

Calvcr  says  that  OUSA's  post- 
secondary  rap  jives  succinctly  on 
cord  with  Tory  education  blue 
prints,  making  music  in  the  ears  of 
a  conservative  daily. 

"OUSA  has  been  the  archi- 
tect of  Mike  Harris'  education 
policy  for  years,  supported  by 
editorials  in  iheGlobe  and  Mail  " 
she  said. 

Calver  is  referring  to  govern- 
ment and  newspaper  accolades 
the  neophyte  alliance  received 
after  it  unveiled  its  founding  mani- 


festo.  It  called  for  a  30  per  cent 
increase  within  a  three  year  time 
span  and  a  corresponding  income 
contingent  loan  repayment  plan. 

When  sitting  in  the  opposition 
during  the  Rae  era,  current  health 
minister  Elizabeth  Witmer  praised 
the  alliance's  platform  and  noted 
its  startling  similarities  to  herown 
party's  "Blueprint  for  Learning" 
at  one  of  its  conferences. 

'Tuition  fee  increases  should 
be  limited  to  lOper 
cent  for  each  of 
the  next  three 
years,"  states  sec- 
tion two  of  the 
foundingdocument 
sub-titled  'Partner- 
shipFunding.' 
But  now  that  the 
current  tuition  situ- 
ation facing  stu- 
dents reflects  the 
alliance's  early  vi- 
sion— user  fees 
having  risen  by  30 
percent  in  the  last 
two  years,  McCarten  and  the  alli- 
ance began  campaigning  for  some 
fiscal  antidotes. 

To  symbolize  theirdismay  with 
tuition  fee  increases  last  fall, 
McCarten  and  company  hoisted 
a  mammoth  petition  text  at 
Queen's  Park  to  protest  the  re- 
sultant student  debt  loads. 

"We've  abandoned  it,  we've 
moved  away  from  it,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  founding  call  for 
tuition  fee  increases  and  ICLRPs. 
"If  that  idea  doesn't  work,  you 
abandon  it." 

Just  last  week  the  alliance  called 
for  a  tuition  fee  freeze. 


$AC  ELECTIONS  1998 


Nominations  Open:  Friday,  February  9, 1998 

Nominations  Close:  Friday,  February  27, 1998 

Nominations  Re-open  for  Vacancies:  Monday,  March  Z,  1998 

Nominations  Close  Friday,  March  6, 1998 

Campaigning  Begins  Monday,  March  9, 1998 

Erindale  Election  Forum:   March  17, 1998, 

12-2pm  at  the  Meeting  Place 

$t.  George  Election  Forum:   March  18, 1998 

12-2pm  location  to  be  announced 

Scarborough  Election  Forum   March  19, 1998 

l2-2pm  at  the  Meeting  Place 

Campaigning  Ends  Sunday,  March  22, 1998 

Polling  Day:  Tuesday,  March  24, 1998 

Polling  Day:  Wednesday,  March  25, 1998 


Nomination  Packages  will  be  available  at  the 
following  SAC  Offices  during  office  hours; 


St.  George 
SAC  Erindale 
SAC  Scarborough 


12  Hart  House  Circle 

Room  73  Crossroads  Building 

Room  R-3006 
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University  College 

New  College 

Innis  College 
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Faculty  of  Nursing 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Education 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Music 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Faculty  of  Architecture  &  Landscape 

Architecture 

Transitional  Year  Program 
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Big  wigs  answer  to  Day  of  Action 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

Unable  to  ignore  last  week's  Na- 
tional Day  of  Action,  politicians 
and  bankers  are  feeling  the  heat 
and  promising  relief  in  the  near 
future  for  debt-ridden  students. 

While  Liberal  lips  are  tightly 
sealed  as  to  whether  or  not  Cana- 
dians can  expect  a  grant  system 
anytime  soon,  tmgers  are  pointing 
to  the  upcoming  budget  for  the 
answers. 

"We  can  expect  something  to 
be  announced  shortly,"  a  spokes- 
person for  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien  said.  "I  can't  confirm 
anything  about  grants.  I  honestly 
have  no  idea  what  they '  ve  put  into 
the  budget." 

But  after  the  Jan.  28  national 


protest  organized  by  theCanadian 
Federation  ofStudents  calling  for 
a  national  system  of  grants,  fund- 
ing restoration  and  a  tuition  fee 
freeze,  Chretien  confirmed  that 
financial  help 
for  needy  stu- 
dents  is  on  the 
way. 

The  federa- 
tion has  already 
presented  a 
brief  informing 
the  Prime  Min- 
ister's  Office 
that  its  much 
plugged  Millen- 
nium Scholar- 
ship Fund  with 

its  academic  merit  criteria  an- 
nounced last  October  just  isn't 
enough  todeal  with  the risingstu- 


dentdebt  crisis. 

When  the  government  first  an- 
nounced the  fund  set  to  kick  off  in 
2000,$]  billion  was  promised  for 
distribution  to  low  to  moderate  in- 


The  Premier  thought  the 
protest  was  good  because 
it  raised  awareness  of  the 
iacic  of  federal  support. 


come  students  with  high  marks. 
Since  then,  the  dollar  figure  has 
swelled  to  as  high  as  $3  billion  in 


mediareports,  but  until  the  budget 
surfaces  in  a  few  weeks,  the  exact 
figure  and  specific  criteria  remain 
unknown. 
"You'll  see  that  in  the  budget," 
finance  ministry  spokesper- 
son  Anne  Seguin  said  of  the 
national  grant  option  and  fund- 
ing  restoration.  "At  this  point 
we  can '  t  speculate.  The  Prime 
Ministerknowsthedetailsbut 
he  wants  it  to  be  a  surprise  for 
the  budget." 

But  Libby  Davies,  New 
Democratic  Party  critic  for 
post-secondary  education, 
says  the  much  awaited  secret 
weapon  in  the  upcoming 
budget  better  be  substanti  al . 
"This  is  a  very  critical  time  to 
keep  up  the  momentum  and  pres- 
sure," she  said  of  the  demands  for 


Wanna-be  politicos  fight  it  out 


BY  MELISSA  BZOWY 

Seventy-five  of  the  University  of 
Toronto'saspiringpolitical  animals 
descended  upon  Hart  House  this 
weekend  to  exert  mock  power  in  a 
mock  government. 

But  even  before  the  young  To- 
ries and  reformers  in  business  at- 
tire joined  forces  to  form  the  gov- 
ernment and  model  their  idols  in 
Queen's  Park,  this  year's  Model 
Parliament  started  off  with  a  lav- 
ish reception  at  the  Lieutenant 
Governor' s  suite  at  Queen '  s  Park. 

Graced  by  the  presence  of  Tory- 
appointed  Hilary  Weston,  the  mock 
ministers  exchanged  smiles  and 
pleasantries  over  dainty  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  a  scripted  speech 
about  the  importance  of  hands-on 
political  experience. 

But  Weston  couldn't  escape 
without  a  partisan  shot.  Making 
reference  to  the  Tory's  40  of  75 
seats  in  the  mock  house,  Weston 
added  that  the  electorate  made  a 
wise  choice. 

"The  people  of  Ontario  selected 
a  government  with  foresight  who 
are  committed  to  a  prosperous 
future,"  said  Weston. 

The  number  of  seats  each  party 
had  in  the  mock  parliament  re- 
flected the  number  of  votes  cast 
during  the  November  Model  Par- 
liament elections.  Of  a  total  of 
276  votes  cast,  43  belonged  to  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  87  for 
the  Liberals  and  146  for  the  To- 
ries. 

Refusing  to  leave  the  grandeur 
behind,  the  government,  formed 
out  ofaTory-Reform  marriage  of 
convenience,  got  down  to  busi- 
ness with  al  1  the  appropriate  tri m- 
mings  and  formalities. 

As  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment defended  itself  against  the 
regular  heckling  and  debating,  it 


Lieutenant  General  Hilary  Weston  offers  i 
of  T  students  on  how  to  be  the  next  head  i.  .of' 
the  Tory  party. 


suffered  one  moment  of  consider- 
able tension. 

With  the  various  guests  serving 
as  House  speakers  throughout  the 
weekend,  it  was  Carolyn  Bennett, 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa,  who  triggered  the  crack 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

"She  really  trashed  Mike  Harris 
and  the  PCs  all  walked  out,"  said 
Jennifer  Ellison,  a  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  member  of  the  mock 
house  about  Bennett '  s  closi  ng  re- 
marks. Bennett  said  the  Ontario 
government  i  s  go vemi  ng  i  n  an  I  vory 
Tower  without  a  thought  about  its 
challengers. 

"Four  walked  out,  then  the  Pre- 
mier ordered  the  rest  out,"  the 
member  added.  "It  was  hilarious." 

When  guest  speaker  John 


Parker,  a  Tory  member  of  the 
provincial  government,  followed 
with  a  similar  tirade  against  the 
federal  Liberals,  the  grits  stayed 
put. 

Grandstanding  aside,  the  wanna- 
be Parliamentarians  got  a  lot  of 
business  done  over  the  weekend. 


Playing  the  role  of  deputy  premier, 
young  reformer  Allan  Craigie,  for 
example,  pushed  for  the  creation 
of  a  riot  suppression  squad  be- 
cause "police  forces  are  unable  to 
meet  the  vile  insidious  threat  of 
Bolshevism." 

And  one  of  the  government's 
last  motions  of  the  weekend,  to 
force  DN  A  testing  on  welfare  re- 
cipients, failed  after  members  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  were 
able  to  slip  in  an  amendment  add- 
ing corporate  wealthfare  frauds  to 
the  list. 

In  the  end.  Trinity  student  Kristi 
Ross,  who  doubled  as  the  Tory 
Premier,  says  it  didn't  faze  her 
thatmostofhercabinetwere  men . 

"I  am  not  intimated  at  all.  This 
[ratio  of  men  to  women  in  Parlia- 
ment] is  in  essence  what  it's  like  in 
the  real  world  and  I  know  I'm 
capable,"  said  Ross. 

And  unlike  years  past,  decorum 
was  secured  amidst  the  tradition 
of  boisterous  heckling,  says  mock 
Speaker  of  the  House  Raphael 
Solomon  and  real  life  young  Re- 
former. 

"Last  year,  I  had  to  name  three 
people — which  is  like  a  penalty  in 
hockey." 

This  year,  no  ministergot  kicked 
out  of  their  fantasy  parliament. 

With  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


funding  restoration,  a 
national  tuition  fee 
freeze  and  a  com- 
prehensive grants 
system.  "We  want 
debt  reduction." 

Even  Ontario  pre- 
mier Mike  Harris 
said  he  supported  the 
national  day  of  ac- 
tion. Taking  the  na- 
tional scope  of  the 
day  literally,  a 
spokesperson  for  the 
Premier  says  the 
Ontariogovemment 
is  supportive  of  the 
students. 

"The  Premier 
thought  the  protest 
was  good  because  it 
raised  awareness  of 
the  lack  of  federal 
support,"  said 
spokesperson 
Wallace  Pidgeon 
about  the  thousands 
of  protesting  students 
across  Ontario,  in- 
cluding Harris' own 
constituency  office. 

"We've  been  handcu  ffed  by  the 
federal  government,"  he  added 
about  the  Liberals'  cuts  in  transfer 
payments  and  stalling  tactics 
around  the  implementation  of  a 
harmonized  income-related  loans 
repayment  scheme. 

"It  is  a  student-friendly  Premier," 
added  Pidgeon. 

As  the  only  province  in  the  coun- 
try left  pushing  for  such  a  scheme, 
Ontario  students  on  the  streets  last 
week  demanded  that  the  govern- 
ment abandon  its  plan  to  imple- 
ment the  unpopular  student-aid 
model  by  next  fal  1 ,  i  n  addition  to  the 
national  demands. 

"For  Mike  Harris  to  dance 
around  the  i  ssue,  he' s  ignori  ng  the 
truth,"  said  Jenni  fer  Story ,  national 
deputy  chairperson,  explaining  the 
day's  targets  were  multi-fold  and 
that  Harris  still  has  an  opportunity 
to  freeze  tuition  fees  before  the 
next  provincial  budget. 

"He' s  shifting  the  blame,"  added 
Story. 

Even  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Commerce,  a  target  dur- 
ing the  Toronto  protest,  has  given 
up  on  Harris'  student  aid  plan. 

CIBC's  senior  manager  of  cor- 
porate communications  Wally  Hill 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  RESEARCH 
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says  the  bank  no  longer  supports 
an  income-based  loan  repayment 
plan.  The  bank  would  rather  see  a 
grants  system,  income-based  loan 
remission  and  debt  relief  as  at- 
tractive ways  to  tackle  the  debt 
level. 

"CIBC  didn't  get  into  student 
loans  to  make  money.  CIBC  got 
into  student  loans  to  build  good 
relationships  for  the  future,"  said 
Hill,  explaining  why  the  income- 
contingency  proposals  put  forth 
by  the  provincial  Tories  isn't  a 
good  idea. 

"We're  not  proponents  of 
spreading  out  unreasonably  high 
debt  payments  over  a  20  year 
period,"  he  said.  "Debt  levels  need 
to  be  brought  down." 

And  on  the  day  of  action,  leader 
of  the  federal  NDP  Alexa 
McDonough  announced  her  par- 
ty's commitment  to  creating  acom- 
pletely  accessible  education  sys- 
tem through  the  gradual  abolition 
of  up-front  user  fees  for  post- 
secondary  education. 

McDonough  pointed  to  27  ad- 
vanced countries  in  the  worid  that 
have  tuition-free  universities,  and 
asked  why  Canada  is  not  one  of 
them. 

With  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 
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Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  the  dream  hves 
on — with  a  bit  of  a  twist.  In  our  integrated 
schools  and  churches,  in  our  truly  public 
restaurants  and  government  buildings. 
Black  people,  now  allowed  to  be  Black, 
debate  over  what  this  thing  called  'Black- 
ness' is.  Prominent  leaders  maintain  that 
Blacks  are  'One'  nation.  But  the  many 
individuals  which  together  form  this  'One' 
are  hardly  recognized.  In  other  words, 
while  living  in  a  world  of  difference  where 
cultural  and  ideological  uniqueness  is  pi  v- 
otal,  acknowledging  difference  within  the 
Blackcommunity  is  like  playing  with  fire. 
We  forget  that  underneath  the  burn  lies  a 
fresh,  new  and  inclusive  foundation  for 
Blackpride. 

From  Hollywood 
to  Home 

Steven  Speilberg' s  latest  mo\'\zAmistad, 
has  revisited  the  legacy  of  Black  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  While  we  should  pay 
marginal  attention  to  the  lessons  of  Holly- 
wood, there  are  some  interesting  thi  ngs  to 
be  learned  from  the  movie.  For  those  who 
have  not  seen  '\\.,A.mistad\%  the  story  of  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  Africans  who  are 
stolen  from  their  country  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  and  then,  in  transport,  are  stolen 
from  their  captors  by  pirates.  Once  landed 
in  America,  the  Africans  are  put  in  jail. 
The  task  forthe  Americanjudicial  system, 
and  the  plot  of  the  movie,  is  to  find  out  who 
these  Africans  'belong'  to.  Paramount  to 
the  issue  of  identity  is  the  sub-plot  of  the 
movie;  the  question  of  who  these  people 
are.  Thanks  to  thejudicial  prowess  of  two 
lawyers  and  an  ex-President,  the  consen- 
sus is  that  they  are,  in  fact,  Africans. 

The  questions  put  before  the  Black 
community  today  is  much  the  same:  Who 
are  we?  What  is  the  nature  of  'Black- 
ness'? What  are  the  necessary  attributes 
that  are  needed  to  own  this  title?  Is  it  skin 
colour,  ethnic  origin,  nationality  or  ances- 
try? Few  Blacks  today  will  recount  stories 
of  their  own  theft  at  high  sea.  Some, 
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however,  have  internalized  the  American 
and  Carribbean  slave  history  as  a  part  of 
their  own.  Many  Canadian,  American, 
European,  Asian  and  West  Indian  born 
Blacks  maintain  that  their  home  and  their 
culture  is  African  because  Africa  is  where 
their  roots  lie.  Yet  there  are  others  who 
choose  to  identi fy  themsel  ves  in  a  my riad 
of  ways:  their  Blackness  is  a  given,  but 
their  identity  lies  elsewhere — perhaps  the 
country  of  their  birth  or  the  culture  of  their 
family  and  friends. 

Defining 
Blackness 

Last  year,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  York 
University  run  by  the  African  Students' 
Association.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  get  students  together  to  discuss 
what  it  means  to  be  Black.  The  question 
put  to  the  floor  was  "Who  Are  We?"  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  'come  to  a 
consensus'  about  the  proper  way  to  de- 
fine Black  students.  A  panel  of  four  de- 
scribed thei  r  perspecti  ves  on  the  question 
and  suggested  the  same  forthe  students  in 
the  audience.  To  have  an  identity,  argued 
the  first  panelist,  is  to  have  something  in 
common.  Our  commonality ,  he  continued, 
is  the  colour  of  our  skin.  The  only  way  to 
transcend  religion,  geography,  ideology 
and  nationality  is  to  focus  on  what  we  all 
share — black  skin.  The  tension  in  the 
room  was  rising.  The  participant  were 
getting  more  upset  about  spending  so 
much  time  trying  to  reach  an  unreachable 
agreement — what  is  our  identity? 

All  of  the  panellists  argued  that  the 
commonality  within  the  Blackcommunity 
is  skin  colour.  However,  my  blonde- 
haired,  blue-eyed  African  acquaintances 
may  disagree.  They  may  also  disagree 
with  a  second  panellist  who,  after  affirm- 
ing that  Africa  was  our  home,  proceeded 
to  explain  why  it  is  'okay  to  wear  many 
[cultural]  hats,'  but  to  always  remember 
'which  hat  is  the  right  one. '  According  to 
a  panellist,  it  isn't  a  problem  to  identify 
with  a  number  of  cultures — except  when 
thechosen  culture  isn't  Black.  Noculture, 
he  said,  should  be  forced  or  abandoned;  no 
cultureshouldclaim  superiority. 

Fairenough,  but  what  is  this  thing  we 


call  'culture'  any  way?  Consider  Tanya;  a 
22-year-old  woman  who  grew  up  in 
Canada.  She  feels  her  culture  is  Canadian 
and  she  doesn't  believe  that  she  was 
forced  to  appropriate  a  culture  that  is  not 
rightfully  hers.  She  would  feel  'silly'  call- 
ing herself  African.  She's  never  been 
there  and  she  doesn't  know  the  rites  and 
rituals. 

"I  understand  that  [Africa)  is  where 
my  original  ancestors  came  from,"  she 
says,  "but  even  my  immediate  ancestors 
have  a  different  culture.  I  accept  that  my 
culture  has  been  taken  away  from  me. 
Culturally,  I'm  not  African,  I'm  North 
American." 

When  I  ask  Tanya  what  terms  she 
uses  to  identify  herself,  she  says  matter- 
of-factly,  "By  nationality.  I'm  German 
and  always  have  been."  Tanya  defines 
herself  as  a  Black  German  because  this 
encompasses  everything  that  is  important 
to  her.  Is  Tanya  'wearing  the  wrong  hat'  ? 
Or  is  she  merely  appreciating  the  com- 
plexities of  her  culturalethnicity? 

To  some,  Tanya  exudes  what  some 
call  the  'Black  crisis';  the  belief  that 
'hyphenated  Blacks,'  or  those  who  don't 
define  themselves  as  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily Black,  are  misguided.  Tanya,  they 
hope,  will  'come around'.  What  they,  and 
the  panelists  at  the  meeting,  are  forgetting 
is  that  any  discussion  about  the  Black 
identity  that  begins  with  the  assumption 
that  we  all  share  the  same  ethnographical 
backgrounds,  the  same  physical  appear- 
ance and  the  same  understanding  of  cul- 
ture, is  doomed  to  fail.  As  a  former  York 
graduate  asked,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
force  these  students  into  a  teeny  tiny 
identity  box? 

A  good  question.  Dale,  a  Trinidadian 
bom  in  Canada  would  probably  ask  the 
same.  For  Dale,callinghimseltTrinidadian 
is  not  divisive.  He,  like  Tanya,  uses  the 
term  that  most  accurately  represents  who 
he  is.  He  is  not  'Canadian.'  As  a  Black 
person,  he  says,  "you  are  always  asked 
where  you' re  from."  It' snot  enough  to  be 
just  Canadian.  We  are  still  at  the  point 
where  Black  Canadians  areexcluded  from 
the  right  to  that  term. 

And  even  at  the  meeting  a  list  of 
terms  passed  around  asking,  "Which  of 
the  following  terms  do  you  feel  best  de- 
scribes who  you  are?-Tick  only  one." 


Following,  was  a  list  of  1 5  terms  including 
Black,  Coloured,  Continental  African, 
Diaspora  African,  Original  People  and 
West  Indian.  1,  and  other  participants, 
immediately  looking  for  "Canadian"  but 
were  left  with  the  last  selection  of  the  list 

that  said,  "Other  ." 

According  to  forum  organizers,  the 
question  was  not  meant  to  elicit  a  merely 
personal  response,  but  to  explain  how 
attendants  saw  themselves  in  relation  to 
their  cultural  peers.  In  retrospect,  they 
agreed  that  there  should  have  been  more 
choices.  But  perhaps  they  missed  the 
point.  On  one  hand,  there  is  the  argument 
that  we  are  all  One,  that  we  are  all  Black, 
and  that  we  all  share  the  same  skin  colour. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  exhaustive 
list  of  identities,  and  a  section  for  the 
'Other' ,  acknowledging  the  inevitability 
of  variance.  Which  one  is  it?  One  people 
or  a  variety  of  people? 

identity  Politics 

Irshad  Manji,  author  of Utopia: 
on  the  edge  of  a  new  democracy,  says 
that  when  we  "reduce  individuals  to  as- 
pects of  their  physical  portfolios,"  we  are 
dabbling  in  thecult  of  Identity  Politics. 

Manji  argues  that  "this  near-me- 
chanical impulse  to  dice,  slice  and  chop 
human  beings  into  easily  digestible  quar- 
ters, or  blend  them  into  a  uniform  pulp, 
removes  the  choices  to  refine  our  percep- 
tions of  ourselves  and  others,  which  are 
the  crux  of  belonging.  At  its  democratic 
best,  [identity  politics]  lets  uschoose  which 
label  we  would  prefer  to  be  preserved 
in — not  whether  we  would  prefer  to  be 
bottled  into  one  at  all." 

This  may  be  hard  to  do  considering 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  neo-con- 
servative  regime  bent  on  stuffing  every 
'special  interest  group'  into  cramped  pi- 
geon holes.  What  these  politicians  fail  to 
realize  is  that  pigeon  holes  are  for  pigeons. 
Real  people,  in  the  real  world,  are  multi- 
dimensional. Categories  based  on  colour, 
ethnicity,  'race' ,  and  origin  can  be  useful, 
if  they  rem^n  what  they  are,  empty, 
general,  categories. 


Simply  put,  there  is  no  reason  not  to 
use  ethnicity,  or  any  other  label,  as  a 
starting  point  to  discussion.  But  there  is  a 
problem  when  the  discussion  ends  there. 
The  issue  isn't  whether  or  not  one  chooses 
to  define  oneself  as  aContinental  African, 
or  a  Black  German,  or  a  Canadian.  The 
question  is,  rather,  once  that  choice  is 
made,  what  next? 

The  Black  identity  is  a  foundation, 
and  a  springboard.  But  not  a  shackle. 
Black-focused  groups  that  concentrate 
on  what  is,  and  more  pointedly,  what  isn't 
Black,  do  themselves  a  disservice.  It  is 
possible  to  be  proud  of  a  diverse  Black 
heritage  (that  may  or  may  not  have  its 
specific  origin  in  Africa),  and  be  Cana- 
dian, Icelandic, or  Filipino.all 
at  the  same  time. 

Movin'  on  up  ... 
to  the  real  side 

I  remember  sitting  in  an  audience,  listen- 
ing to  a  riveting  address  on  education  by 
Zanana  Akande,  principal  at  Bala  Avenue 
School.  Though  1  can't  remember  the 
specifics  of  many  things  she  said  that  day, 
I  will  always  remember  the  following.  She 
said  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  do  in  your 
community — who  you  are  is  marginal. 
What  does  matter,  is  who  you  bring  up 
with  you. 

And  she's  absolutely  right.  Black  Ca- 
nadians like  Stanley  Grizzle,  Zanana 
Akande,  Herb  Carnegie,  Jean  Augustine, 
spend  less  time  arguing  the  merits  of  a 
homogenous  Blackness  and  more  time 
motivating  members  of  our  community  to 
work  through  the  political ,  economic,  and 
social  hurdles  of  the  present  to  ensure  a 
prosperous  future  for  other  generations. 

What  we've  done,  and  continue  to 
do,  is  make  a  commitment  to  support  each 
other  in  any  and  all  ways  possible.  And 
that  includes  those  who  differ 
phenotipically ,  culturally,  religiously,  po- 
litically, and  of  course,  ideologically.The 
identity  of  Black  people  in  Canada  is 
varied  and  always  will  be. 

Thirty  years  later.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  would  be  proud. 


the 
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Wijnfon  Marsalis  and  fliG 

Lincoln  Center  Jazz 
Orcliesfm  take  jazz  back 
to  the  future 

Bij  MiL  Dofieplij  •  Varsil^  Staff 

"Tradition  is  the  illusion  of  permanence,"  says  Woody 
Allen's  character  in  Deconstructing  Harry.  Many 
might  agree,  but  don't  count  pianist  Eric  Reed  as  one 
of  the  cynics.  Reed  has  been  playing  with  the  well- 
respected,  yet  controversial  Wynton  Marsalis  for  a 
number  of  years.  Marsalis  is  much  admired  as  a 
trumpeter  and  composer,  although  progressive  jazz 
fans  tend  to  take  issue  with  his  traditionalist  princi- 
ples. 


going  to  be  playing  old  jazz.'  It's 
marketing  tools,  and  those  things 
work.  It'sagoodideatocallajazz 
concert  'All  Jazz  Is  Modem.'  And 
then  people  go,  'What  do  they 
mean  by  that?'  And  when  they 
hear  us  play ,  they  recognize — for 
instance,  when  we  play  something 
like  [Duke  Ellington's]  'Diminu- 
endo and  Crescendo  in  Blue' — 
we  don't  have  Paul  Gonsalves 
with  us;  we  have  a  very  modern 
saxophone  player  playing  this  same 
chart  that  comes  from  1958,  but 
it' s  a  1 998  version  of  it.  So  the  fact 
that  we're  playing  it  right  now 
makes  it  modem.  That' s  basically 
what  it  is." 

Reed  has  the  strength  of  con- 
viction it  takes  to  play  with  Wynton 
Marsalis,  but  his  comments  alone 
won't  satisfy  the  progressives. 
Neither  will  the  list  of  projected 
jazz  charts  the  LCJO  will  be  play- 
ing, including  those  of  stalwarts 
Duke  Ellington,  Count  Basic  and 
Dizzy  Gillespie.  All  jazz  may  be 
modern,  but  not  all  modern  jazz 
will  be  played: 


The  Jazz  at  Lincoln  Center  Or- 
chestra, which  Marsalis  conducts, 
isembarking  on  a  world  tour  enti- 
tled, provocatively  enough,  "All 
Jazz  Is  Modem."  Recently,  I  asked 
Eric  Reed  to  explain  the  tour' s  title 
to  me. 

"A  lot  of  times,"  he  observes, 
"people  like  to  say  'that  old  style,' 
or  'they're  playing  that  old  way,' 
and  basically  [our]  whole  idea  of 
'jazz'  is  a  modem  conception,  be- 
cause jazz  is  not  old.  The  idea  of 
talking  and  interacting,  having  a 
conversation  and  giving  your  envi- 
ronment some  typeof  artistic  treat- 
ment— that  may  be  old,  but  it' s  still 
modern  because  people  are  still 
doing  it.  Jazzdoesn' t  get  old;  it  just 
gets  better  and  better.  It  devel  ops ; 
it  progresses.  Nobody  ever  says. 


'that  old  Beethoven  style'  or  'that 
old  Mozart  style.'" 

Eric  seems  to  be  talking  about 
relevance  here  rather  than  moder- 
nity. I  confess  my  confusion.  He 
replies,  "It's  the  whole  idea  of 
using  all  of  those  influences  to  play 
something  modem.  For  instance,  I 
could  play  a  very  modem  version 
of  stride  piano,  and  it  wouldn't 
sound  like  Fats  Waller.  It  would 
sound  like  Eric  Reed." 

Then,  is  Fats  Waller  not  mod- 
ern? 

"Fats  Waller  is  absolutely  mod- 
em." 

At  this  point,  I'm  at  a  loss. 
Reed,  however,  repents  some- 
what: "It's  also  that  whole  mar- 
keting technique.  We'  re  not  going 
to  go  on  a  tour  saying,  'OK  we're 
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there's  nary  a 
wisp  of  Sun 
Ra  to  be 
heard! 

Neverthe- 
less, it's  hard 
to  dismiss 
Marsalis  or 
any  of  his  mu- 
sicians out  of 

hand.  This  time  last  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  orchestra  (the  term 
"band"  would  bederogatory !)  took 
a  swing  through  town  to  play 
Marsalis'  massive  jazz  oratorio. 
Blood  on  the  Fields.  There's 
nothing  original  about  its  story  line 
(slaves  escape  the  U.S.  during  the 
CivilWar),and  musically,  the  work 
is  written  in  what  most  of  us  (Reed 
excepted)  would  call  "old"  jazz 


styles. 

Within  those  styles,  however, 
the  arrangements  are  creative, 
and  there's  no  arguing  with  the 
awesome  prowess,  passionate 
musicianship  and  sheer  dignity 
of  the  orchestra.  Marsalis  may 
be  more  of  a  lateral  thinker  than 
an  innovator,  but  he's  still  a  mu- 
sical genius.  The  Pulitzer  Prize 
committee  recently  saw  fit  to 
reward  his  musicianship  by  gi  v- 
ingBlood on  the  Fields  the  first 
music  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
work  of  jazz. 

Of  course,  some  might  say  the 
very  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  is 
evidence  of  fossilization.  Reed  is 
skeptical  of  the  prize,  albeit  for  a 
different  reason. 

"I  think  the  whole  idea  of  recog- 
nition is  one  thing,  but  I  guess  once 
you  get  i nto  awards  and  thi ngs  li ke 
that,  I  don't  know.  It  tends  to 
single  something  out,  but  then  if 
you  single  something  out,  you  have 
to  realize  that  it's  already  been 
singled  out  beforehand  a  lot  of 
times.  .  .  take  the 
Grammys,  for  in- 
stance. Usually,  if 
it's  the  most  popu- 
lar thing,  that's  go- 
ing to  determine 
whether  ornot  it's 
going  to  get  an 
award.  You  can't 
really  go  by  that." 
Reed  goes  by  his 
own  musical  instincts,  which  may 
see  him  swim  against  the  tide  or 
along  with  it.  After  the  LCJO  tour, 
forinstance,  he  will  tourto  support 
Pure  Imagination,  a  new  solo 
album  featuring  his  arrangements 
of  Broadway  standards.  When 
asked  how  the  album  will  fit  in  with 
the  current  spate  of  tribute  al- 
bums, he  replies,  "It's  going  to  fit  in 
very  well,  and  it's  going  to  stand 


out,  because  none  of  those  records 
are  done  by  me.  This  record  is  my 
record,  and  it's  my  take  on  Broad- 
way musicals,  so  there' s  no  other 
record  like  it  in 
the  world.  1  think 
this  would  be  a 
very  interesting 
take  on  some  of 
these  songs,  be- 
cause they're 
unique." 

No  one  can 
fault  Reed  for 
lack  of  confi- 
dence. Still,  what 
about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  media 
backlash? 

"What  do  you 
expect?  Let's 
take  the  year 
2000.  Can  you 
imagine  the  type 
of  marketing 
chaos  there's  go- 
ing to  be  when 
we  hit  a  new  mil- 
lennium? And  all 
it  is  isjust  another 
year.  There's  nothing  that's  go- 
ing to  be  so  special  that '  s  going  to 
happen  in  the  year  2000.  It' s  not 
like  the  clouds  are  going  to  open 
and  drop  out  this  pot  of  gold  or 
something.  It's  going  to  be  just 
another  year.  People  are  going  to 
get  drunk  and  throw  up  the  next 


Jazz  is  not  old...  it  s  still  mod- 
ern tccause  people  ape  s  tilldo- 
inq  it.  Jazz  doesn't  qet  old;  it 
tust  gets  tettep  and  tettcp. 
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morning,  and  then  it  will  be  Janu- 
ary 2nd,  and  people  will  go  back 
to  work.  .  .  they're  going  to  just 
blow  it  all  out  of  proportion  — 
marketing  at  its 
worst.  They're 
starting  now, 
talking  about 
what  the  year 
2000' s  going  to 
bring  and  the 
new  millennium 
and  all  that  kind 
of  nonsense.  I 
don't  have  time 
for  it;  I'm  a  mu- 
sician." 

Later,  he 
reconsiders. 
"Marketing's 
very  important, 
don't  get  me 
wrong.  And  hype 
is  only  going  to 
help  you — it's 
likemy  father  al- 
ways said: 
there's  no  such 
thing  as  bad  pub- 
licity. I  tend  to 
differ  with  him  from  time  to  ti  me, 
but  I  think  if  you  can  get  enough 
people  to  get  interested  in  some- 
thing that '  s  good,  then  that  makes 
it  better." 

Whether  or  not  Reed's  or 
Marsalis'  jazz  is  "modern,"  it  re- 
mains successful  in  and  of  itself 
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Learn  to  Scuba  Dive! 

Hart  House  Underwater  Club  is 

|offering  a  fantastic  scuba  course 
starting  end  of  January. 

Students  and  non-students  welcome. 

For  more  info  please  call: 

Karen  Parisien  (416)  978-8928 
Coarse  Director 

website  address:  www.utoronto.ca/hhuc 
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Al  Gore: 
I'll  be  your  whore 


So  far,  this  is  my  favorite  Clinton 
joke;  "In  a  survey  of  American 
women,  when  asked,  'Would  you 
sleep  with  President  Clinton,'  86 
per-cent  replied,  'Not  again.'" 

If  I  had  been  part  of  the  survey  I 
would  have  told  them  I  would  only 
sleep  with  the  President  i  f  it  got  me 
closer  to  the  Vice-President.  And  I 
say  this  only  because  I  have  just 
recently  developed  a  crush  on  Al 
Gore. 

For  days  now  I 
have  been  tuning  in 
to  CNN  waiting 
for  any  sign  of 
theirfancy  "In- 
vestigating the 
President"  logo 
to  creep  up 
onto  the  screen 
in  the  hopes 
that  Al  Gore, 
stoic  and  square 
jawed,  would  be 
standing  by  the  Presi 
dent's  side. 

Part  of  me  hates  to  ad- 
mit that  I  have  been  so  inter- 
ested in  "ZipperGate"  or 
"ForniGale"  or  whatever  the  latest 
title  is  for  the  whole  scandal.  And  I 
should  say  that  I  can  actually  blame  my 
whole  fascination  with  it  on  my  parents. 
Sure,  it's  very  fashionable  to  blame  our  par- 
ents for  our  failings.  But  they  really  are  respon- 
sible for  mc  getting  hooked  on  the  CNN  coverage 
of  Clinton's  sex-capades.  It  all  happened  over  the 
past  weekend;  I  was  visiting  my  parents  and  theirTV 
was  continually  turned  to  the  rained-soaked  Wolf 
Blitzer,  trying  hisbest  to  get  any  shred  of  information 
to  pass  along  to  the  "news"-hungry  Americans. 

CNN  is  my  favorite  station  to  watch  American 
news  stories  unfold  upon.  I  will  readily  admit  that  I 
watched  the  entire  OJ  Si  mpson  case  from  the  famous 
Bronco  chase  (broadcast  live  to  air  the  night  before 
my  wedding,  thank  you  very  much)  through  to  the 
reading  of  the  not-guilty  verdict.  I  saw  it  all  and  was 
fascinated. 

And  CNN  isjust  as  fascinating  with  the  Clinton  sex 
scandal.  Poor  Wolf;  to  keep  CNN  ratings  up  he  has 
to  find  some  news,  even  if  it's  just  an  innuendo — 
which  lead  to  the  story  that  White  House  aides  were 
whispering  the  "r"  word  (resignation).  Less  than  an 
hour  later  Wolf  was  there  again,  saying  that  the  report 
was  a  bit  premature.  I  was  waiting  for  him  to  say  that 
the  "r"  word  was  muttered  by  one  of  the  cleaners  and 
it  was  really  recycling  that  they  were  talking  about. 


BY  KERR!  HUFFMAN 


The  other  thing  I  like  about  CNN  is 
that  because  it' s  an  all-news  station, 
they  keep  running  the  same  footage 
over  and  over  again.  Which  leads 
me  back  to  Al  Gore.  Before 
"ZipperGate"  I  hadn'treally  thought 
much  about  Al  Gore.  He  seemed 
nice,  and  I  liked  his  commitment  to 
environmental  issues  and  I  kinda  felt 
sorry  for  h i m — would  you  real  1  y  want 
to  go  home  to  Tipper?  But  after 
CNN's  re-runs  of  Clinton's 
press  conference  I  de- 
veloped a  heavy 
crush  on  Al.  His 
dedication  to  his 
best  friend  is  ad- 
mirable and  be- 
sides, he's  way 
sexier  than 
Clinton. 

One  look  at 
Clinton  and  you 
know  what  is  on  his 
mind,  and  it  isn't  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
He' s  got  a  school  boy  sexu- 
ality  to  him;  it  kind  of  hangs 
out  like  a  dog  in  heat.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  mystery.  But 
with  Al,  gosh,  he  just  smolders.  Too 
bad  about  the  wife.  We  all  know  Tipper 
started  the  PMRC  (Parents  Music  Re- 
source Centre)  after  hearing  Prince's  "Dar- 
ing Nikki."  (She  bought  Purple  Rain  for  her 
kids  and  was  shocked  by  the  dirty  lyrics.)  But 
really,  I  think  she  didn't  want  them  to  hear  about 
Nikki  in  the  comer  masturbating  with  a  magazine 
because  it  was  too  close  to  her  husband's  behavior. 

And  where  you  know  Clinton  is  giving  it  away,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  little  harder  with  Al — there  would 
be  an  actual  seduc'ion  there.  And  none  of  this  oral- 
sex-is-not-adultery  crap  either;  if  Al '  s  going  to  cheat 
it '  s  going  to  be  al  I  the  way.  And  while  1'  m  on  the  topic 
of  oral  sex,  why  are  we  assuming  in  the  Clinton  case 
that  it  means  Monica  Lewinsky  gave  Bill  blow  jobs 
and  that  was  it.  Last  time  I  checked  cunnilingus 
counted  as  oral  sex  too.  And  considering  Clinton's 
commitment  to  women' s  issues  I  don '  t  think  he  would 
let  us  down  that  way.  I  know  Al  wouldn'l-just  one 
look  at  his  strong  jaw  will  tell  you  that. 

So  I  carry  on  with  my  fantasies  about  Al  Gore,  all 
thanks  to  CNN.  Everyday  I  rush  home  and  turn  on  the 
TV  with  the  hopes  of  just  getting  a  glimpse  of  my 
beloved.  Now,  thanks  to  Bill  Clinton,  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  as  overtly 
sexual  beings.  And  that  seems  like  a  pretty  good 
development  to  me. 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going  this  Reading  Weeli. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


Sudbury 
London 
Windsor 
Guelph 


from  Toronto  to; 

$80  Kitchener  $22 

$34  Ottawa  $69 

$60  Peterborough  $24 

$18         Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

niRAVELCmS 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Ensuhaund 

Canada  4f 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 
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BY  SCOTT  WILYMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

As  I  listened  to  the  trippy  sounds 
ofLuna'sPM/'7"e»i/pouringoutof 
my  speakers,  I  thought  of  what 
Marshall  McLuhan  said  about 
Toronto.  It  was  something  to  the 
effect  of  Toronto  is  like  "New 
York  as  if  run  by  the  Swiss."  I  can 
put  on  the  Velvets'  "Candy  Says" 
or  "BeginningTo  See  The  Light " 
and  dream  that  I'm  in  the 
mytologicalN.Y.C.scene.butalas, 
I'm  still  not  a  part  of  the  city  a 
mere  nine  hour  drive  south. 

Is  the  great  metropolis  worthy 
of  such  adulation?  Charlie  Parker, 
Dizzy,  Mingus,  Miles,  Coltrane, 
The  Velvet  Underground,  The 
Ramones,  B  londie.  Sonic  Youth — 
they  were  all  drawn  to  the  Mecca 
that  allowed  them  to  express  their 
particular  musical  genius.  Yeah, 
there  is  obviouslyiYwie'/ZiiVi^;  about 
the  place  that  brings  the  Keuroac 
and  Richard  Hell  out  in  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  The 
Velvet  Underground  influenced 
and  epitomized  New  Yorkness  in 
the  '60's.  And  now,  Luna  .seems 
like  the  logical  extension  of  what 
the  VU  were  in  the  60's:  an  unas- 
suming yet  forceful  expression  of 
peace,  personal  liberation  and 
melancholy.  That  said,  for  many 
reasons  it  is  lazy  to  compare  the 
two  bands.  There  is  so  much  more 
to  Luna  than  nostalgia. 

A  lovely  afternoon  chat  with 
guitar  soundsmith  and  uprooted 
Canadian  Sean  Eden  shed  some 
light  on  the  New  York  scene,  the 
music  biz  and  the  band's  ascent 
from  the  ashes  of  American  un- 
derground heroes  Galaxie  500.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  band's  mu- 


sical creativity,  Eden  gives  the 
impression  of  somebody  who  hon- 
estly loves  music  in  acheesy  world 
of  glory-boys  and  corporate  arti- 
fice. 

"1  had  my  own  band  in  New 
York  and  I  wasn' t  real  I  y  that  happy 
with  it  and  things  weren't  going 
that  well,"  he  reminisces.  "I 'd  seen 
Galaxie  a  couple  of  limes  in  New 
York  and  1  liked  them.  I  knew  they 
had  broken  up  but  it  was  actually 
my  drummer  who  told  me  that 
[singer/lyricist]  Dean  [Wareham] 
was  auditioning  for  his  new  band. 
I  was  like  'yeah,  whatever,'  but 
then  I  thought  about  it  and  audi- 
tioned." After  not  receiving  any 
response  from  underground  guru/ 
producer  Kramer  in  New  Jersey 
for  his  own  band,  Eden  joined 
forces  with  Wareham. 

But  as  the  band  dips  into  the 
same  musical  pool  as  the  V.  U. 
nearly  30  years  ago,  there  is  the 
problem  of  being  seen  as  being  loo 
derivative. 

"No  I  don' t  think  it  is  so,"  Eden 
responds.  "Oh,  you  could  say  that 
about  some  of  the  Luna  songs 
(begrudgingly),  especially  on  the 
earlier  records,  but  not  so  much 
anymore.  We  maybe  got  that  com- 
parison because  of  a  few  songs. 

"We  toured  with  ihem  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  great.  We  got  to  hang 
oul  with  them  a  lot — it  was  an 
honor." 

ThisconnectionleadtolateV.U. 
guitarist  Sterling  Morrison  record- 
ing two  songs  on  Luna's  1994 
Bewitched  album. 

"His  playing  was  great  on  the 
Velvet's  tour,"  Eden  says.  "He 
was  a  great  guy  too — very  smart 
and  very  funny."  (Morrison  died  in 
1995  from  cancer.) 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 

Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
^    Want  to  know  if  the  University  is  closed?  ^ 


For  St.  George  Cannpus  call: 
(416)  978-SNOW  (7669) 


For  Erindale  Campus 
call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline: 
(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Cannpus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline: 
(416)  287-7026 


A  decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the  nnost 
severe  weather  conqlitions. 


The  band  has  also  spent  much 
of  their  career  stepping  out  of  the 
shadow  of  Wareham' s  Galaxie 
500.  Has  Luna  finally  left  the 
shadow  to  shine  their  own  light? 
Eden  certainly  thinks  so. 

"Yeah  we  have  at  this  point 
because  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
time  that  has  passed  since  then. 
But  I  still  love  the  Galaxie  stuff.  I 
don't  mind  there  being  a  bit  of  a 
shadow,  you  know  what  I  mean?" 

Pup  Tent  is  selling,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  either  the  band  or 
their  record  company  would  like. 
Forthis  reason,  Elektra  wants  Luna 
to  begin  recording  another  album 
in  a  couple  of  months  instead  of 
Hogging  the  current  one  for  ages. 
At  the  root  of  the  situation  is  the 
problem  of  cracking  commercial 
radio  and  for  Eden,  the  problem 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word; 
conglomeration. 

'There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  it's  very  hard  to  break  into 
commercial  radio,"  he  says.  "Com- 
mercial radio  is  even  more  stream- 
lined; i.  e.,  more  limited  and  more 
conservati  ve  than  it  has  ever  been 
because  fewer  companies  own 
till  of  the  stations.  There's  like 
four  or  fivecompanies  that  own  all 
the  radio  stations  in  North  America. 
Some  ofthem  own  hundreds.  It's 
almost  the  same  programming 
from  city  to  city.  But  it  should  be 
possible  to  have  a  happy  medium." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  music  on  commercial  radio  is 
lacking  in  variety  and  quality.  But 
for  now,  let  the  great  music  reside 
in  the  clubs  of  the  world  until  cor- 
porate radio  wakes  up.  All  I  know 
is  that  there's  going  to  be  some 
great  songs  playing  at  Lee's  Pal- 
ace Wednesday  evening. 


Summer  Camp  Jobs 
in  the  U.S.A. 
Visas  Arranged 

Lakeside  Residential 
Girls  Camp  in  Maine 

Counselors.  Combined  child 
care/teaching.  Gymnastics, 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  canoe, 
water  ski,  arts  (including 
stained  glass,  sewing,  jewelry, 
wood,  photo),  dance,  music, 
theater,  archery,  wilderness 
tnps,  field  sports,  equestnan. 
Visas  available  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

Service  workers  Maintenance, 
dnver,  office,  kitchen.  Visas 
restncted  to  students  enrolled 
in  university  for  fall  '98 

Non-smokers. 
June  22  to  Aug  27. 
Send  resume  (C.V.): 
Kippewa,  Box  340, 
Westwood.  Massachusetts 
02090-0340  U.S.A. 
kippewa@tiac.net; 
voice  (781)762-8291 
fax  (78 1)255-7 167. 


Monday,  February  2,  1998 


BY  JOHN  GAGNE 

Whatever  the  people  at  the  Cana- 
dian Opera  Company  are  doing, 
they're  doingit  right.  Just  consider 
what  happened earlierthis  season 
when  there  was  such  demand  for 
seats  to  Turandot  that  scalpers 
ran  out  of  tickets.  Stravinsky's 
Oedipus  Rex  attracted  such  a 
crowd  that  the  director  of  the  op- 
era (Franfois  Girard)  couldn' t  find 
a  seat  for  the  final  night. 

The COC's  coup  continues  into 
the  new  year  with  its  mini  Maurice 
Sendak  cycle.  The  author-illustra- 
tor of  such  children's  books  as 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  and 
Little  Bear  jo\ns  the  Toronto  pro- 
duction team  with  his  stagings  for 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  The  Cun- 
ning Little  Vixen.  Both  produc- 
tions are  fantastic  at  recreating 
Sendak' s  unique  story-book  worid; 
fans  of  his  work  will  revel  in  the 
pen-and-ink  textures  of  the  sets 
and  props. 

Hansel  and  Gretel  opens  with 
a  menagerie  of  almost  ever-mov- 
ing sets  that,  instead  of  beingjum- 
bled  and  mechanical,  are  magical 
and  beautifully  executed.  Sendak' s 
predilection  for  dark  elements  in 
fairy  tales  bathe  the  simple  narra- 
tive in  a  frightening  sense  of  aban- 
donment, as  seen  in  several  of  the 
macabre  goblins  and  creatures 
peppered  throughout  the  scenery. 

This  sense  of  darkness  is  in- 
creased by  some  o  f  t he  di  rectori  al 
choices  of  Frank  Corsaro,  who 
accentuates  the  thoughtlessness 
of  the  children's  parents  by  mak- 
ing them  both  lascivious  drunk- 
ards. Corsaro  also  universalizes 
the  Hansel  and  Gretel  story  by 
employing  a  group  of  "lost  chil- 
dren" who  appear  during  instru- 
mental intedudes  to  suggest  the 
perilous  landscape  of  fear  in  the 
minds  of  all  children.  The  impact 
of  this  conception  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  jokiness  of  the 
third  act,  where  the  Witch  is 
hammed  up  by  tenorGary  Rideout. 
However,  Corsaro  generally  man- 
ages to  mix  the  levity  and  serious- 
ness of  the  opera  elegantly. 


Return  to  Sendak 

The  Canadian  Opera  Company  brings  illustrator's 
fantasy  world  to  the  stage 


Hansel  and  Gretel 
Feb.  3,  5,  7 

The  Cunning  Little  Vixen 
Feb.  4,  6,  8 


$15 

Hummingbird  Centre 
for  the  Performing  Arts 


"Oh  my  god,  the  witch  is  a  man!":  Gary  Rideout  as  the 
Hansel  in  the  Canadian  Opera  Company's  production 


Witch,  Clare  Gormley  as  Gretel  and  Kristine  Jepson  as 
of  Hansel  and  Gretel. 


Clare  Gormley,  a  newcomer  to 
COC  who  has  already  sung  Gretel 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  is 
sweet-toned  and  charming.  Hers 
is  adelicately  precocious  charac- 
ter that  contrasts  well  with  the 
petulantly  boyish  Hansel  of 
Kristine  Jepson.  Jepson's  rich 
tones  carry  beautifully  through  the 
house;  the  siblings'  voices  caress 


tenderly  in  the  Evening  Prayer  at 
the  close  of  the  second  act.  Isabel 
Bayrakdarian  sings  silver  hues  as 
the  Sandman;  considerably  more 
abrasi  ve  i  s  Karen  Ydenberg' s  Dew 
Fairy.  Gary  Rideout' s  Witch,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  my  taste.  He  sings 
very  well ,  but  his  whole  presence  is 
wrong — he  exudes  less  menace 
than  buffoonery.  I  prefer  a  female 


Witch.  Conductor  Randall  Behr 
pulls  glossy  playing  from  the  or- 
chestra in  Humperdinck's  most 
sweeping  moments. 

The  only  real  problem  with  this 
production  is  the  English  transla- 
tion— it  robs  Adelheid  Wette's 
folksyGerman  libretto  of  its  inno- 
cent childishness  and  replaces  it 
withsaccharinity. 


Cunning  Little  Vixen,  however, 
is  presented  in  the  original  Czech, 
and  I  love  Czech.  A  beautiful  sing- 
ing language,  it  dances  out  from 
the  performers'  lips  and,  with  its 
unique  syllabic  emphasis,  effects 
the  vocal  line  in  a  wonderful  way. 

Nominations  for 


The  COC  has  treated  us  to  Janacek 
in  the  past,  and  this  effort  is  parfor 
the  course. 

Cunning  Little  Vixen  is  a  veg- 
etarian-friendly opera,  and  one  that 
would  appeal  to  an  animal  rights 
activist  like  my  vegan  brother.  It 
traces  the  story  of  a  forester's 
quest  to  tame  a  wild  vixen,  but 
more  intimately,  it  follows  the  life 
of  the  vixen  in  an  earthy  and  wholly 
enchanting  manner.  We  might  sym- 
pathize  with  the  forester  because 
he's  human,  but  we  pull  for  the 
vixen. 

Sendak's  sets  for  Vixen,  while 
not  as  overtly  marvelous  as 
Hansel,  are  just  as  evocative.  The 
lush  forest  glimmers  through  a 
gauzy  scrim  and  a  cozy  tavern  is 
tucked  into  adark  grove.  Scenically, 
the  stars  of  the  show  are  Sendak's 
magical  costumes:  spiders  crawl, 
grasshoppers  dance  with  parasols 
and  a  tiny  child  inches  along  the 
stage  in  a  caterpillar  get-up. 
Corsaro,  also  director  of  Vixen, 
imbues  the  opera  with  a  sense  of 
vivacity  and  thoughtfulness,  de- 
spite his  occasional  penchant  for 
goofiness. 

I  was  sort  of  curious  to  hear 
this  performance  for  the  Vixen  of 
Rebecca  Caine,  veteran  of  the 
role  of  Christine  Daae  in  Phan- 
tom of  the  Opera.  I  had  my 
doubts.  But  to  my  delight, Caineis 
a  ravishing  Vixen  who  evidently 
relishes  the  part.  Her  diction  is 
superb,  her  tone  round  and  bright. 
The  other  standout  of  the  cast  is 
Beth  Clayton,  making  her  debut 
as  the  Fox,  Vixen's  suitor;  their 
courtship  dialogue  is  one  of  the 
most  delectable  scenes  in  mod- 
ern opera.  Richard  Bradshaw  di- 
rects the  orchestra  with  a  great 
sense  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
Janacek's  arched  melodies  and  a 
keen  feel  for  tempo. 

I  think  these  productions  are 
among  the  best  this  season.  It's  a 
toss-up  between  Hansel  and 
Vixen  (my  personal  first  choice), 
but  go  see  one  of  them! 


ARE  YOU  A  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING 
OR  TECHNOLOGY  GRADUATE? 

IF  SO,  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  MAY  BE  THE  PLACE  FOR  YOU. 

The  Textiles  Human  Resources  Council,  a  labour-management  partnership, 
Invites  you  to  consider  a  new,  one-year,  intensive  management  internship  program. 
Based  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  program  will  be  delivered  by  the  Mohawk  College 
Faculty  of  Engineering  Technology  and  the  McMaster  University  School  of  Business. 

This  English-language  program,  to  start  In  May,  1998,  offers: 

o       a  world-class  education  In  textile  technology; 
o       comprehensive  managerial  skills  training; 
o       a  four-month  job  placement; 
o       free  tuition;  and 

c       excellent  potential  for  full-time,  well-paying  employment  upon  successful 
completion. 

The  Canadian  textile  Industry  Is  a  highly  dynamic,  highly  competitive  and 
technologically  advanced  Industry.  We  need  well-trained,  motivated  managers  and 
professionals. 

If  this  industry  and  this  internship  appeal  to  you,  call  Gordon  DIGIacomo  or 
Shirley  McKey  at  (613)  230-7217,  fax  us  at  (613)  230-1270,  send  us  an  E-mail  at 
thirc@sympatico.ca,  or  write  us  at: 

Textiles  Human  Resources  Council 
66  Slater  Street,  Suite  1720 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1P  5H1 

Please  visit  our  web  site  at  wvm3.sympatico.ca/thrc. 


Textiles 
Human 
Resources 
Council 


Conseil  des 
ressources  humaines 
de  I'industrie 
du  textile 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 

of  the 

Graduate  Students'  Union 

will  be  open  for  3  weeks,  from 

Mon.  February  2  1998  at  10  a.m.  until 
FrI.  February  20  1998  at  3p,m. 

Duties  of  the  PRESIDENT  include: 
•responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  Union; 
•accepting  overall  responsibility  for  all  actions  of  the 
Union,  and  acting  as  official  representative  of  the  Union; 
Duties  of  the  VICE-PRESIDENT  include: 
•responsibility  for  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the 

absence  of  the  President; 
•serving  as  GSU  representative  to  the  provincial 
and  national  student  organizations; 
Duties  of  the  TREASURER  include: 
•responsibility  for  Iceeping  of  records  of  the  monetary 
transactions  of  the  Union  and  Hart  House  and  Athletics 
Department  monitonng 
Duties  of  the  SECRETARY  include: 
•recording  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
and  the  General  Council 

The  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
be  elected  on  a  two-person  ticket. 
Term  of  Office: 
May  1,  1998  to  April  30,  1999 
Honoraria  provided. 

NOMINATION  FORMS  are  available  at  the  GSU 
Nomination  papers  must  include  signatures  and 
student  number  of  fifteen  graduate  students. 
Send  nominations  to; 
Elections  Committee,  c/o  GSU  Office 
16  Bancroft  Avenue  (978-2391) 

For  further  information  on  duties,  contact  GSU. 
Vote  Wednesday,  March  25  and  Thursday,  March  26 
Poll  Dates  &  Times  To  Be  Confirmed. 
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Corky  and  the  Juice  Pigs  persevere  through  1 0  years  of  offending  Canadians 


BY  SARAH  ZELCER 

"Don 't  put  a  pickle  on  my 
burger,  cause  it  reminds  me  of 
my  girl. " 

Sound  familiar?  It'sjusloneol' 
the  many  hit  faves  of  the  Canadian 
comedy  trio,  Coricy  and  the  Juice 
Pigs.  While  their  lyrics  are  quirky, 
theirsubjectmalteralittle...  shaky, 
and  their  song  concepts  some- 
times borderline,  well,  scary,  the 
Juice  Pigs  are  one  of  the  most 
traveled  comedy  acts  in  Canadian 
history. 

The  name  itself  is  a  great  indi- 
cator of  the  troupe  itself — ran- 
dom, absurd  and  yet  somehow  a 
perfect  fit.  The  three  Juice  Pigs 
(Sean  Cullen,PhilNichol  and  Greg 
Neale)  met  about  1 0  years  ago  at 
the  University  of  Windsor.  They 
got  their  start  after  competing  in 
an  amateurcomedy  contest  spon- 
sored by  Labatt's — which  they 
lost.  Undaunted,  the  Pigs  perse- 
vered. They  entered  into  the  Yuk 
Yuks  scene,  and  their  amateur 
skits  soon  transformed  into  a  fea- 
ture act  and  gig,  which  led  them  to 


tour  with  Yuk  Yuks.  After  a  year, 
the  Juice  Pigs  decided  to  take  off 
on  their  own — and  the  rest  is  his- 
tory. 

Since  then.  Corky  has  become 
an  internationally  acclaimed  act 
and  a  household  name  in  the  world 
of  comedy.  Armed  with  matching 
coveralls,  impeccable  senses  of 
timing,  harmony  and  musical 
know-how.  Corky  and  the  Juice 
Pigs  are  essentially  a  variety  act 
with  a  lot  to  offer  their  audience. 
All  three  guys  are  musically  tal- 
ented (Nichol  is  adept  at  playing 
guitar,  and  Neale  plays  everything 
from  the  violin  to  the  mandolin  to 
the  piano),  and  their  voices  aren't 
too  shabby  either.  Drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  likes  of  Monty 
Python,  the  old  SNL  skits.  Second 
City  and  Cullen's  "absolute 
favorite,"  Eddie  Izzard,  the  result 
is  a  series  of  creative  and  inven- 
tive routines.  Corky' s  act  consists 
of  spoofs  and  skits,  making  fun  of 
everyone  from  R.E.M  to  Lou 
Reed. 

"We  like  to  make  fun  of  people 
who  are  unlikely  prospects  for 


being  made  fun  of,"  explains 
Cullen.  Favorite  Corky  skits  in- 
clude the  Ancient  Roman  Com- 
edy Trio  and  The  History  of  Com- 
edy, which  showcases  Attila  the 
Hun  as  a  loud-mouthed  Vegas 
stand-up  comedian. 

A  lot  goes  into  being  funny,  but 
the  Juice  Pigs  make  it  look  easy. 
While  on  stage,  the  audience  gets 
the  sense  that  the.se  guys  could  be 
alone  and  still  be  doing  the  exact 
same  thing — playing.  "Basically 
we  just  get  together  and  try  to 
make  each  other  laugh,"  explains 
Cullen.  While  much  of  their  act  is 
composed  of  their  best-of-Corky 
material,  it  is  their  improvisational 
technique  which  truly  makes  each 
performance  a  unique  experience. 

Not  everyone  appreciates  Juice 
Pig  humour;  a  few  of  their  more 
popular  tracks  have  occasionally 
met  with  criticism.  The  song  "Gay 
Eskimo,"  about  an  Inuit  boy  with  a 
partiality  for  whale-skin  tights,  is  a 
primary  example  of  Juice  Pig  ma- 
terial that  tends  to  be  ill-received. 
Cullen  maintains  that  the  song  is 
not  meant  to  be  taken  literally  or 


GET  W-E  T 


WITHOUT  GETTING 

SOAKED 

Tke  swimwear  you  want  at  the  prices  you  want. 

TO  HART  HOUSE  SHOP 

LOCATION:  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  POOL.  (HONEST!) 


even  seriously,  but  rather  with  a 
sense  of  irony.  "Gary  Coleman — 
The  Boy  Without  a  Torso"  in- 
spired an  angry  reaction  from  ad- 
vocates for  children  born  without 
torsos- — which  baffledCullen,  who 
protests,  "as  far  as  I  know,  every 
child  has  a  torso — isn't  that  where 
all  their  little  organs  are?" 

The  Juice  Pigs  view  their  critics 
as  people  "lacking  in  a  sense  of 
irony  and  with  far  too  much  time 
on  their  hands,"  as  Cullen  puts  it. 
Some  critics  claim  that  the  same  j 
could  be  said  for  a  trio  who  can  1 
successfully  carry  a  conversation  I 
backwards  and  sing  with  heartfelt  I 
emotion  about  Dolphin  Boy  (who  I 
met  his  untimely  death  at  sea),  but 
the  Juice  Pigs  shrug  off  the  nega- 
tive feedback.   It  is  strange  to 
reflect  that  a  highly  successful 
Canadian  band  should  encounter 
what  they  view  as  the  Moral  Cru- 
sader Syndrome  mainly  in,  well, 
Canada  of  all  places. 

"Canadians  as  a  rule  feel  guilty 
that  we  have  so  much  stuff.  I  can 
say,  'Oh,  I'm  totally  against  this 
'cause  I  have  lots  of  food  and  time 
to  worry  and  now  all  1  need  is  a 
cause  to  champion,'"  mimics 
Cullen.  "People  need  to  just  sit 
back  and  be  able  to  laugh." 

Cullen  attributes  Corky 's  huge 
success  abroad  ( mai nly  i n  the  U  K 
and  Austral  ia,  where  they '  ve  head- 
lined the  Intemational  Comedy  Fes- 
tival six  times)  to  the  ability  of  their 
citizens  to  do  just  that. 

Don't  get  the  wrong  idea — the 
Juice  Pigs  still  inspire  a  huge  Ca- 
nadian response  when  they  treat 
us  to  a  performance.  For  the  past 
seven  years.  Corky  has  been  cel- 
ebrating the  Scottish  Hog  Maney 
festival  at  the  Rivoli,  which  takes 
place  over  Christmas  break. 

"The  Rivoli  is  our  home,"  says 
Cullen,  who  continues  to  host  the 
ALT.COMedy  Lounge  every 
Monday  night  there.  Canadians 
can  also  catch  the  Pigs  as  semi- 
regulars  on  MADTV.  In  terms  of  I 
solo  projects,  Cullen  is  currently 
involved  in  a  sketch  show,  with 
fi  ve  other  actors,  thatwillbeshown 
on  a  cable  network  in  Britain. 
Cullen's  famous  alter-ego,  the  ir- 
repressible Dame  Sybille,  will  also  I 
be  having  her  own  show  in  the 
UK.  Neale  is  currently  working 
on  a  novel,  which  will  take  the 
form  of  a  journal  of  a  young  boy 
who  dies  and  goes  to  heaven,  and 
N  ichol  is  currently  touring  in  Ed- 
inburgh. 

The  public  may  wonder  if  after  j 
10  years.  Corky  may  be  running 
out  of  steam.  Little  chance  of 
that — plans  for  a  third  Juice  Pigs' 
album  is  currently  in  the  works, 
and  it' s  a  fully  improvisational  one 
at  that.  Advice  to  the  public?  Check 
all  expectations  at  the  door. 


/  r 


"What  is  it  like,  not  to  feet  anythi  ng? "  asks  Finn  Bell  ( 
Hawke)  of  Estella  (Gwyneth  Paltrow)  in  Great  Expecta- 
tions, HoHywood'slatestattemptto  seduce  illiterate  teens 
to tiie  classics.  You  might  pose  Finn's  question  to  director 
Alfonso  Cuaron  {A  Little  Princes^,  regarding  his  cold 
approach  to  Dickens'  novel. 

Expectations  probably  isn't  a  bad  film  for  viewers  unfa- 
miliar with  the  book,  but  Cuaron  is  so  determined  to  cater 
to  younger  audiences  that  he  turns  this  timeless  story  into 
asJick,  MTV-paced  pop  flick.  This  is  Hip  Pip,  ya-know-wat- 
ahm-sayin'.  Don't  expect  Pumblechook,  Wemmick  or 
even  Tickler  here;  screenwriter  Mitch  Glazer  tightens  the 
story  so  much  that  he  squeezes  out  the  Dickensian 
quirkiness  and  didacticism  that  immortalize  the  novel. 

The  story  concerns  Finn's  journey  to  adulfriood,  as  he 
escapes  his  poor  background  in  Florida  when  an  anony- 
mous benefactor — apparently  Ms.  Dinsmoor  (Anne. 
Bancroft),  an  eccentric  rich  lady — sends  him  to  New  York 
to  display  and  sell  his  sketch  art.  The  film  decidedly  tosses 
I  out  most  of  the  book's  social  satire,  focusing  on  the 
j  steamy  relationship  between  Finn  and  Estella,  Ms. 
Dinsmoor's  sexy  but  hard-hearted  niece.  Along  the  way 
Finn  also  encounters  escaped  convict  Lustig  (Robert 
DeNiro)  and  Estella's  rich  fiance  Walter  Plane  (Hank 
Azaria). 

Gone  are  Dickens'  colourful  characterizations  and 
elaborate  plot;  when  Glazer  does  follow  the  book,  it's 
with  strained  artificiality  that  stifles  the  dialogue.  The 
movie  isn't  boring — Steven  Weisberg's  flashy  editing 
gives  it  state-of-the-art  hyperactivity — but  it  feels  un- 
even. The  first  third,  with  Hawke's  over-expository  narra- 
tion covering  Finn's  childhood,  is  an  elongated  episode 
of  The  Wonder  Years,  when  Finn  and  Estella  get  to  New  | 
York,  the  emphasis  is  on  whether  she'll  choose  to  marry 
Finn  or  Walter.  (How  does  brutal  Bentley  Drummie 
evolve  into  wimpy  Walter?  Our  values  have  certainly 
changed.) 

As  expected,  DeNiro  gives  the  best  performance,  but 
Hawkeisacool,  likeable  '90s  Pip.  Bancroft  tries,  but  she's 
handicapped  by  the  film's  campy  view  of  Ms.  Dinsmoor: 
she's  notfrightening.pitifuiMissHavisham  but  acrazy  old 
lady  who  dances  and  smokes  too  much.  Cuaron  wants 
to  reach  an  audience  with  very  short  attention  spans,  so 
he  reduces  every  part  of  Dickens'  story  to  utter  shallow- 
ness in  orderto  move  on  quickly.  Finn's  worship  of  Estella 
here  is  entirely  sexual,  not  romantic  (he  sketches  her  in 
the  nude — remember  Titanicf?)  and  Finn's  relationship 
with  his  working-class  family  (an  important  factor,  you'd 
expect,  in  a  story  of  upper-vs.-lower  class  themes)  is  I 
practically  a  footnote.  The  film  ends  up  almost  devoid  of 
genuine  emotion,  despite  its  energy. 

Yet  there  are  good  moments  in  Expectations,  such  as 
the  opening  sequence  with  Lustig,  and  Finn's  meeting 
with  Estella  at  a  drinking  fountain.  Emmanuel  Lubezki's 
cinematography  is  often  lovely,  with  its  silhouettes  and 
water  imagery;  Cuaron  loads  the  film  with  tilted  camera 

I  angles  symbolising  Finn's  unbalanced  perception  of  I 
Estella.  And  Glazer  handles  Lustig's  later  surprise  revela- 1 

I  tion  with  subtlety  and  dryness. 

I    But  Dickens  purists  should  probably  avoid  Expecta- 

I  tions.  I  recommend  David  Lean's  version,  myself. 

I  JEFFREY  COTTRILL  I 


ffl  DON5HIP  P051TION5 

Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College.Innis  College  and  ^/ew  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
UC  Residence  Offfce 
7«?  St.  George  5t. 
UI6-975-Q530 
Fax:U16-971-20a9 


Dean  of  Residence 
Innis  College 
111  St.  George  5t. 
U16-97S-25I2 
Fax:ai6-971-2U6U 


Dean  of  Students 
Mew  College 
ao  Willcocks  St, 
UI6-978-S575 
Fax.-Uie-^TI-iOZa 


Deadline  for  Appl/cat/ons  -  February  37, 
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Women's  hoops  two-for-two 

Blues  defeat  McGill  and  Concordia  to  stay  in  second  place 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

It  may  have  taken  almost  hal  f-an- 
hour  for  the  U  of  T  women's 
basketball  team  to  realize  they  were 
neckand  neck  with  asub-par  McGill 
Martlets  squad,  but  when  the  final 
buzzer  sounded  it  didn't  matter. 
The  Blues  were  victorious  once 
again. 

Up  by  only  three  points  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  half,  U  of  T 
went  on  a  14-0  run  and  never 
looked  back,  eventually  taking  Sat- 
urday's contest  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym  by  a  score  of 
71-57. 

With  the  win  against  McGi  1 1  and 
another  victory  against  the 
Concordia  Stingers  on  Friday  night. 


the  B  lues  i  mpro ved  their  record  to 
an  impressive  10-2. 

Of  the  two  teams  the  Blues 
played,  Concordia  had  a  better 
record  and  was  ranked  ninth  in 
the  nation  going  into  the  week- 
end, but  they  had  a  considerably 
harder  time  against  McGill,  which 
is  3-6  in  league  action  this  sea- 
son. U  of  T  went  into  halftime  of 
Saturday's  game  with  a  29-28 
advantage  and  lost  the  lead  a  few 
times  in  the  early  goings  of  the 
second  period. 

However,  a  driving  layup  and  a 
three-point  play  by  Liz  Hart  gave 
UofT  a  four-point  lead  with  15:20 
left  to  play.  Then  with  1  l:14togo. 
Hart  scored  five  consecutive  points 
to  spark  U  of  T's  14-point  run. 

McGill  managed  to  whittledown 


its  deficit  to  seven  points  with  4:40 
left  in  the  game,  but  a  clutch  trio  of 
free  throws  by  Karen  Bottineau 
pretty  much  stole  the  fire  from 
under  the  Martlets. 

For  the  Blues,  Hart  led  all  scor- 
ers with  25  points  and  she  also 
was  the  top  rebounder  with  nine 
boards.  Sophomore  guard  Laura 
Verbeeten  added  1 9  points,  many 
of  them  on  timely  shots,  to  go 
along  with  eight  rebounds.  Rookie 
guard  Rachel  Ellison  had  eight 
points. 

Their  efforts  more  than  neu- 
tralized a  34-point  performance 
from  McGill  forward  Anne 
Gildenhuys,  who  also  added  seven 
rebounds  and  five  steals  in  a  very 
efficient  20minutes.The  Martlets' 
next  highest  scorer  was  guard 


Christine  Malo,  whose  nine  points 
weren't  enough  to  help  her  team. 

"Our  post  defence  needs  to  im- 
prove a  little  bit  and  we  need  to 
play  with  a  bit  more  intensity,"  said 
Blues  head  coach  Michele 
Belanger,  who  was  happy  with 
her  team's  performance  overall. 
"We'  re  going  to  keep  working  hard 
in  the  post  and  spend  a  bit  more 
time  working  to  prevent  the  easy 
baskets." 

These  improvements  will  be  key 
as  the  team  prepares  to  host  its 
cross-town  rivals,  the  York 
Yeowomen,  and  the  unbeaten 
Laurentian  Vees.  Both  games  are 
at  the  AC  Sports  Gym,  with  U  of 
T  play  ing  York  on  Friday  at  6  p.m. 
and  Laurentian  on  Saturday  at  4 
p.m. 


Outreach  project  gets  a  little  bigger 


Fitness  program  at  Family 
Housing  complex  a  success 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff  , 

A  trial  run  of  an  outreach  initia- 
tive by  the  Council  of  Athletics 
and  Recreation  has  blossomed 
into  something  bigger  for  the  new 
semester. 

Last  fall,  CAR  launched  a  four- 
week  fitness  program  at  U  of 
T' s  Family  Housing  complex  on 
Charles  Street  and  due  to  the 
positive  responses  it  has  received, 
the  project  is  being  expanded 
into  a  twice-a-week,  eight-week 
long  program. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  initia- 
tive... We  wanted  to  have  a 
legacy,"  said  Kristine  Drakich, 


chair  of  the  CAR  Equity  Issues 
Committee  that  called  for  the  ini- 
tiative. "It  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess and  people  asked  for  more." 

Residents  of  the  Charles  Street 
buildingareUofT  students;  many 
of  them  have  families,  many  are 
new  to  Canada  and  of  various 
ethnic  backgrounds.  As  students 
they  are  eligible  to  use  the  AC  but 
for  some  of  them,  cultural  and 
religious  restrictions  forbid  them 
to  be  seen  without  veils  and  to  be 
uncovered  in  the  presence  of  men 
so  participation  in  a  fitness  class 
is  not  normally  possible.  The  AC 
addressed  these  problems  by 
sending  a  qualified  fitness  instruc- 
tor to  teach  classes  in  the  base- 


ment of  the  Charles  Street  build- 
ing, which  is  cordoned  off  by 
drapes. 

"This  is  a  chance  to  reach  out 
to  diverse  cultures,"  Drakich 
said.  "Programs  and  facilities 
are  funded  by  all  students, 
whether  or  not  they  use  it  or  not 
they  are  members  of  our  build- 
ing. We  recognize  that  enfitle- 
ment  and  do  our  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  population.  For  ex- 
ample, with  Charles  Street,  we 
went  to  them.  Perhaps  we  can 
be  helpful  outside  of  our  facil- 
ity." 

The  participants'  responses 
to  the  program  have  been  quite 
welcoming. 

"They  love  the  class  and  they 
are  very  energetic.  The  demand 
is  there  and  it  will  continue  in  the 
future,"  said  class  instructor 


Serena  Granzotto.  "The  only 
problem  is  funding." 

Currrently ,  the  funding  for  the 
project  is  not  an  issue  as  this 
year's  expenses  were  drawn 
from  a  surplus  in  the  budget  for 
Active  Women's  Week,  which 
took  place  last  fall.  Future  fund- 
ing requests  will  have  to  go 
through  CAR. 

"We  will  put  an  application  for 
some  funds  to  do  the  program," 
said  Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health,  which  oversees 
CAR.  The  project  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  support  from  a  U  of  T 
fund  forethno-cultural  initiatives. 
"We  may  put  in  some  CAR  dol- 
lars as  well." 

The  budget  for  next  year  will 
come  up  for  review  by  CAR  in 
March. 


Y  INVESTMENT  A  NEW  YORK 

R  FUTURE 


Ilk  CHIROPRACTIC 
COLLEGE 


Health  Care.  Those  two  words  have  been  the 
source  of  much  discussion  recently.  Probably  because 
we  as  a  nation  know  the  importance  of  investing 
in  a  healthy  fumre. 

So  do  the  millions  of  patients  who  choose  chiropractic 
as  their  preferred  source  of  health  care.  The  chiropractic 
beliefs  in  fitness,  nutrition,  prevention,  and  natural 
maintenance  make  good  sense. 

Wellness,  you  see,  is  the  normal  state  of  being.  New 
York  State  government  agrees.  They  have  recently 

passed  the  Insurance  Equality  bill  that  mandates 

insurance  coverage  for  chiropractic  care. 

For  over  75  years.  New  York  Chiropractic 
College  has  upheld  a  tradition  of  excellence  in 
chiropractic  higher  education.  Our  combined 
traditions,  old  and  new,  have  built  the  base  from 
which  the  chiropractic  doctors  of  the  future  are  created. 

Choose  New  York  Chiropractic  CoUege.  A  healthy 
investment  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Call  us  today 
at  800-234-NYCC  (6922)  to  schedule  a  visit  of 
our  beautiful  286-acre  campus  in  central  New  York. 

New  York  Chiropractic  College 

2360  State  Route  89 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York  13148-0800 
Tel:  800/234-NYCC  (6922)  Fax:  315/568-3087 
E-mail  address:  enrolnow@nycc.edu 
Website  address:  www.nycc.edu 
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Men's  b-ball  earn  weekend  sweep 


U  of  T  slowly 
getting  back 
into  the  playoff 
picture 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


Slowly,  but  surely,  the  U  of  T 
men's  basketball  Blues  are  get- 
ting Familiar  with  the  taste  of 
winning. 

And  judging  from  the  grins  on 
their  faces,  they  like  it  a  lot. 

After  posting  a  73-61  victory 
over  the  Concordia  Stingers  on 
Friday  night,  U  of  T  dominated 
again  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
winning  72-56  over  the  McGill 
Redmen  to  complete  the  week- 
end sweep. 

"We  played  a  lot  more  relaxed 
these  last  two  games,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Ken  Olynyk,  whose 
team  lost  seven  of  its  first  10 
matches  to  begin  the  season. 
"The  guys  are  more  focused. 
They're  not  playing  nervous. 
They're  not  playing  uptight." 

Against  McGill,  U  of  T  con- 
trolled the  tempo  of  the  game 


righi  Irom  ihc  opening  lip.  For- 
ward Andrew  Rupf  scored  nme 
points  in  the  first  nine  minutes  to 
give  the  Blues  a  16-7  lead,  and 
the  defence  didn' t  let  the  Redmen 
score  their  10'^  and  1 1'"  points 
until  only  6: 10  remained  in  the 
first  half. 

When  the  Blues  resumed  play 
in  the  second  period,  they  held  a 
35-17  advantage  that  they  ex- 


tended lo  5  1 -28  with  1 2:49  left  in 
the  game.  From  then  on,  U  ot 
T'slead  never  dipped  below  16 
points — the  final  margin  of  vic- 
tory. 

For  the  Blues,  Rupf  led  the 
team  with  15  points  and  nine 
rebounds  and  added  a  block  for 
good  measure.  Vidak  Curie  fol- 
lowed his  17-point,  1 1 -rebound 
performance  on  Friday  with  1 2 


points  and  five  boards  against 
McGill.  Jon  Reid  and  rookie  Dan 
Selkirk  each  had  1 0  points. 

"These  were  the  best  two 
gaiTies  of  the  season  for 
Andrew,"  said  Olynyk  of  Rupf's 
performance.  "He  played  very 
well  on  the  boards  and  he  made 
some  good  shots." 

With  the  two  wins,  the  Blues 
improved  their  record  to  5-7, 
which  places  them  in  a  fourth- 
place  tie  with  the  Ryerson  Rams. 
Their  chances  of  making  the 
playoffs  look  better  than  they 
did  a  week  ago,  but  they  still 
have  the  daunting  task  of  play- 
ing the  top  two  teams  in  the 
Ontario  East  Division,  the  York 
Yeomen  and  the  Laurentian 
Voyageurs. 

"We  really  want  to  take  that 
first  game  away  from  York.  And 
then,  if  we  can  string  together 
some  quality  minutes  against 
Laurentian,  we  have  a  chance," 
said  Olynyk,  whose  team  will  face 
the  Voyageurs  in  a  televised  game 
in  front  of  a  provincial  audience. 

The  Blues  take  on  York  on 
Friday  night  at  8  p.m.  and  play 
Laurentian  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  2  p.m.  Both  games  are  at 
the  Sports  Gym. 


Men's  hockey 
surprises  Western 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


DALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY 


High  quality  business  education 

which  emphasizes  leadership,  team- 
work, co-operation  and  the  practical 
application  of  skills  &  abilities  to  real 

business  problems. 

To  learn  more  please  contact: 
"It  A  Faculty  of  Management 

\  /I  r^/\         61  52  Coburg  Road 
WIJJLLjL        Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  B3H  4J5 

1  V  I  prnaram    Toiifree:  i -800-205-751  o 


WWW.MGMT.DAL. 


LONDON — It's  been  a  bumpy 
road  this  season  for  the  men's 
hockey  Varsity  Blues.  They  have 
hadtodeal  with  injuries  and  incon- 
sistency, a  division  in  which  their 
rivals  are  much  improved,  and  the 
departure  of  some  of  their  own 
stars  of  a  year  ago.  On  Saturday 
night  however,  the  Blues  looked 
as  good  as  any  team  in  the  OUA. 

Torontorode  the  hot  goal  tending 
of  Rob  Dykeman  and  a  stellar 
defensive  performance  from  their 
entire  corps  of  rearguards  to  a 
hard-fought  1  -0  road  victory  over 
the  CIAU  ninth-ranked  Western 
Mustangs  at  Thompson  Arena  in 
London. 

The  Blues  were comingoffa6- 
1  loss  to  the  Far  West-leading 
Windsor  Lancers  on  Friday  night, 
and  they  came  into  London  to  face 
a  similarly  strong  second-place 
Mustang  squad.  U  of  T  was  also 
without  forwards  John  Gallagher 
and  Peter  Andrikopoulos,  who 
were  sidelined  due  to  injury. 

Despite  all  this, Toronto  looked 
sharp  and  played  textbook  road 
hockey  against  a  Western  team 
that  continuously  zeroed  in  on  the 
U  of  T  net  but  found  life  difllcult 
once  they  got  there. 

Blues  head  coach  Darren  Lowe 
was  very  happy  with  his  team's 
performance  on  Saturday  night. 
"Today  was  the  first  game  in  a 
while  that  we  scored  the  first  goal, 
and  I  think  our  players  got  a  rise 
out  of  that,"  he  said. 

"I  ■  m  glad  to  see  Rob  Dykeman 
getashutout...  After  givingup  six 
yesterday  and  to  come  back  with 
a  performance  like  that  is  just  tre- 
mendous," Lowe  added. 

On  a  night  where  the  Toronto 
offence  was  generally  ineffective, 
it  was  the  Toronto  defence  that 


www.varsity.utoronto.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SIENA  (ITALY)  - 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  FELLOWSHIP 

1998  -  99 

Students  are  invited  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  in  any  field  of  study  for  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Siena,  Italy. 

VALUE 

Tuition,  room  and  board 

ELIGIBILITY 

All  applicants  are  required  to  have  a  reading,  writing  and  speaking  knowledge  of  Italian.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  applicants  entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  an  undergraduate  program  and  to 
graduate  students.  Applicants  must  have  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement. 

APPLICATION 

No  specific  forms  are  required.  Applicants  should  submit,  in  three  pages  or  less,  a  statement  of 
intent  outlining  the  program  of  study  to  be  undertaken  in  Italy  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  study 
in  Siena.  Applicants  should  also  be  available  for  an  interview,  if  so  required. 

Applicants  and  an  official  transcript  of  University  record  should  be  submitted  to : 

Cheryl  Millington 
Siena  Program 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
University  of  Toronto 
M5S  1A9 

DEADLINE 
March  6,  1998 

For  more  information  call  Cheryl  Millington  a  978-8713 


There  may  be 
cheaper  ways 
to  get  to 
Europe... 


...  but  for  value  and  flexibility 
check  out  Student  Class™ 
airfares  from 
Travel  CUTS! 

niRAVELCUIS 

187  College  Street,  979-2406 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federauon  of  Students 


took  charge  of  the  game.  Western 
kept  the  puck  in  the  U  of  T  end  for 
much  of  the  game,  but  theToronto 
biueliners  managed  to  block  or 
redirect  dozens  of  Western 
chances. 

When  the  shots  did  get  through, 
Dykeman  was  there  time  and 
again.  He  slopped  33  shots  for  the 
shutout  and  looked  spectacular  on 
several  occasions.  He  frustrated 
the  Western  attack  by  making  a 
number  of  excellent  stops  from 
point-blank  range,  and  stood  up 
well  against  some  crease-crash- 
ing tactics  late  in  the  game  thai 
were  designed  lo  affeci  his  con- 
centration. 

"You  play  as  well  as  your  team 
does,  so  I  think  the  guys  deserve  a 
lot  of  credit,"  said  Dykeman.  "We 
played  a  good  system,  and  our 
system  beat  theirs — we  just  shut 
them  down,"  he  said. 

The  game's  only  goal  was 
scored  by  Blues  forward  Trevor 
Grzybowski  at  the  8:33  mark  of 
the  opening  period.  He  took  a  Mick 
Milrovic  feed  from  behind  the  net 
and  converted  it  past  Western 
goalie  C.J.  Denomme.  It  gave  his 
team  an  early  lead  that  they  worked 
hard  to  protect  for  the  remainder 
of  the  game. 

Grzybowski  thought  his  team 
performed  well.  "We  kept  their 
chances  to  a  minimum,  and  we 
had  an  outstanding  performance 
from  Dykeman.  Right  from  the 
drop  of  the  puck  we  were  playing 
our  game,"  he  said. 

The  Blues  improved  their  record 
to  7-10-2  with  the  victory,  and 
their  16  points  keep  them  in  sec- 
ond place  as  the  season  enters  its 
final  three  weeks.  Their  next  ac- 
tion is  this  weekend  when  they 
host  Laurier  and  Waterloo. 
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and  blow  dry 
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Announcements 


STEP-ADOPTION 

Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent? 
If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in 
a  study  of  relationships  in  step-parent 
adoption?  Please  contact  Professor 
Michael  Sobol,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Guelph, 

sobol@css.uoguelph.ca  or  by  calling 
collect  to  1-519-824-4120,  est.  2107. 
Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George 
Campus.  Confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  ABROAD 

Seminar  every  Mon.  or  Wed.  6pm-8pm. 
Call  Mr.  Bruce  Bewick  @  (416)  480- 
1 1 77.  Cdn.  Lag.  Schl.  36  Eglinton  Ave. 
W.St.  401. 


FREE  PUBLIC  TOUR 

Department  of  Astronomy  will  hold  a  free 
public  tour  on  Feb.5  at  7:00pm  in  the 
Mclennan  Physical  Labs,  MP  1 1 8.  A  talk 
entitled  "Black  Holes  Exist"  willbefollowed 
by  telescope  observing.  Info:  (416)978- 
201 6,  www.astro.utoronto.ca 


Helpwanid 


LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers !  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger- 364-1919. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK? 

We  need  smart  people  to  do  Market 
Research  Surveys.  No  selling  $7-9.  Part 
time  or  full  time.  440-0310  ext.30, 
Elizabeth. 


I  HAVE  A  CASH  MACHINE  ON 
MY  FRONT  PORCH 

Wantablueprint?  $2-5  K/wk.  Part-time! 
NotMLM.  Noselling.  2minmsg: (416) 
504-5768. 


ARE  YOU... 

healthy,  between  age  35  and  65  and 
weighing  between  85  and  105  kg  190  to 
230  pounds)?  You  can  participate  in  a 
research  study.  $300  compensation  for 
your  time,  travel  and  effort.  *  Involves  a 
48  hour  stay  in  the  hospital  and  a  half  a  day 
on  subsequent  occasion.  *  Requires  IV 
insertion.  Call  Pat  at  340-3277  between 
8:30  am  -  4:30  pm  for  details. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102. 


SKI  FREE 

60  km  of  free  x-country  trails  surround  U 
of  Touting  Club's  Collingwood  cabin. 
Weekend  trips  about  $30,  including 
transportation,  accommodation  and  meals. 
Join  UToC  at  Athletic  Centre.  Student 
memberships  $12.  Call  UToC  tripline 
201-5795. 


NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  ( 1 0 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (4 1 6)41 0- 
NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 


Services 


YORKVBLLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creati  ve  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy  416-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

WORD  PROCESSING  & 
COPY  EDITING 

Fast  turnaround.  Professional  quality. 
Resumes  from  $25,  call  416-994-2543; 
email  LPEARCE@pathcom.com 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math,  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  mike.  B.  Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 

ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructoroffers  friendly, effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  5 1 6-0989. 


NEED  EDITORIAL  HELP 

in  getting  your  essays,  theses  and 
dissertions  into  good  shape?  Professional 
editor/writer,  with  graduate  degrees, 
provides  comprehensive  editorial  services 
from  revision  suggestions  on  structure 
and  content  to  corrections  of  grammar 
and  bibliographies.  Reasonable  rates. 
For  further  information,  contact:  SP 
Editorial  Services,  905-882-6410. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne4 1 6-690-3799. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  long  overdue  master' s 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editorcan  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 

RESUMES 
Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statisfics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Markefing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  forsmall  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar,  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1 ,000' s  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270 294 1 . 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices.  Word 
processing  also  available .  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels),  Audi  ting.  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666.  

CHEMISTRY  TUTOR 

with  Ph.  D.  Tuition  for  all  first  year 
Chemistry  courses.  Have  12  years 
teaching  at  University  level  and  7  years  at 
High  School.  Phone  469- 1602. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75    a  page  double  spaced-pickup  •» 
available.    Call  Joe  (TOPS).    11  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,#404Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


STILL 
FOR  70U! 

VARsirr 


CLASSIFIED 


Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  Including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  In  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
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Track  and  field  solid  at  U  of  T  Classic 


BY  ZOE  FELLER 

Varsity  Staff 


Hosting  the  Nike  U  of  T  Tracic  Classic 
was  all  the  incentive  the  Blues  needed  to 
show  off  their  skills  to  a  home  crowd. 

The  supreme  talent  of  these  athletes 
ensured  another  day  of  success  this  past 
weekend  at  the  Athletic  Centre  Field 
House.  Many  competitors  improved  on 
their  personal  bests.  There  were  victo- 
ries in  the  men's  1500m  for  Kirk 
Dillabaugh,  and  in  the  women's  long 
jump  for  Denisha  Williams.  Tara 
McCarthy  won  the  women's  pole  vault 
and  the  men's  4x200m  relay  team  also 
came  out  victorious.  The  U  of  T  track 
club,  which  is  open  to  non-students,  also 
had  something  to  celebrate  as  Martha 
Advesi  won  both  the  60m  run  and  the 
60m  hurdles  in  remarkable  times. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  real  suc- 
cess stories  were  not  those  reflected  in 
the  score  sheet,  but  the  returns  from 
injury,  the  new  records  set  and  the  new 
competitors.  Greg  Morris,  who  has 
switched  recently  to  the  300m  distance, 
ran  an  impressive  36.5 1  seconds  to  come 
in  fourth.  Howard  Van  Langenberg,  who 
is  just  coming  off  an  injury ,  posted  a  time 
of  36.86  in  the  same  race  to  place  sev- 


The  men's  track  and  field  team  is  ranked  fourth  in  the  nation. 


enth. 

In  the  60m  hurdles,  the  Blues  were  also 
strong.  Kathy  Lander  finished  fifth  in  the 
women' s  60m  hurdles,  whi  le  on  the  men' s 
side  of  that  event,  Julian  Thornbury, 
Ravinder  Summan  and  Jason  Krist  took 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  place  respectively. 
Club  athlete  Cli  ve  Roberts  placed  first. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  good  perform- 
ances today,  especi al ly  the  men '  s 4x200m 
who  took  five  seconds  off  their  best  time. 
They  still  aren't  at  their  strongest  yet 
either,"  said  Frederick  Arande,  the  assist- 
ant sprints  and  hurdles  coach. 

As  the  Blues'  best  athletes  were  com- 
peting at  a  meet  in  Boston,  many  of  the 
women's  results  were  not  as  strong  as 
they  could  have  been.  Still,  Jackie  Sandoz 
and  Jeannie  Doig  placed  3-4  in  the  wom- 
en's  1000m. 

In  both  the  men's  and  women's  shot 
put,  U  of  T placed  fourth;  Sue  Yim  put  her 
shot  1 1.38m  while  Alex  Chou  recorded  a 
distance  of  13.56m.  Also  in  the  field, 
Jennifer  Sti  mec  placed  second  in  the  wom- 
en'shighjump. 

The  Blues,  who  are  currently  ranked 
second  nationally  in  the  women's  cat- 
egory and  fourth  in  the  men's,  next  com- 
pete at  the  Western  Open  two  weekends 
from  now. 


Men's  curling 
playoff-bound 


U  of  T  says  no  to  athletic  scholarships 


Issue  threatens  to 
divide  CIAU 

BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in 
intercollegiate  sport  is  back  again. 

A  debate  on  athletic  entrance  scholar- 
ships is  threatening  the  Canadian 
Interuni  versity  Athletic  Union  and  divid- 
ing its  mepib'er  universities  into  a  family 
squabble  along  geographical  lines. 

Schools  from  Western  Canada  and  the 


Atlantic  have  come  out  in  full  support  of 
the  scholarships,  while  the  opinion  of  Que- 
bec is  unknown.  U  of  T,  in  its  position 
paper  released  last  week,  has  come  out 
cleariy  backing  the  Ontario  line,  which 
opposes  athletic  scholarships. 

"All  admission  awards  have  to  be  pri- 
marily based  on  academic  criteria,"  said 
the  paper's  co-author  Liz  Hoffman,  who 
is  the  associate  director  of  the  Facility  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health  and  past- 
president  of  the  CIAU.  'This  policy  is 
about  recruitment:  recruiting  athletes  and 
recruiting  students." 

U  of  Tdoes  have  awards  for  continuing 
athletes  based  upon  combined  criteria  of 


The  Varsity  and  the  Athletic  Centre  have  put  together  50 
prize  packages  to  congratulate  you  for  the  active  life  that 
you  lead.  To  win,  just  follow  these  simple  instructions: 


1.  In  40  words  or  less,  tell  us  about  everything  you  do  (e.g.  Study  art 
history;  volunteer  at  a  hospital;  play  squash;  spin  pottery,  etc.) 

2.  E-mail  your  entry  to  varsity-sports@campuslife.utoronto.ca  by  Feb. 
6, 11:59  p.m. 

It's  that  easy.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  Feb.  23 
edition  of  the  Varsity. 


athletic  merit,  academics  and  financial  need. 

"U  of  Tis  not  opposed  to  student  aid  for 
athletes,"  said  FPEH  dean,  Bruce  Kidd. 
"We  are  trying  to  enhance  this.  The  best 
way  to  help  athletes  is  the  same  way  to 
hel  p  al  I  students:  lobby  Queen '  s  Park  and 
lobby  alumni  for  endowments." 

Athletic  scholarships  have  raised  eye- 
brows b>ecause  they  threaten  academic 
standards  and  provide  a  back  door  for 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  inadmissi- 
ble to  certain  universities. 

"I  believe  in  the  student-athlete  and  am 
totally  opposed  to  any  scholarship  which 
allows  admission  below  standards,"  said 
Bruce  Bowden,  registrar  of  Trinity  Col-, 
lege.  "Any  scholarship  has  to  be  based 
upon  academic  ability." 

Athletic  awards  may  seem  like  the 
ideal  recruitment  tantalizer,  but  as  such,  it 
creates  a  false  equalizer. 

"I n  an  ideal  world  uni  versities  should 
not  be  giving  out  scholarships,"  said  Blues 
swimming  coach,  Byron  MacDonald.  "A 
student  will  choose  [which  school  to 
attend]  based  on  money,  not  whatever 
school  is  best  for  them.  I  agree  with  the 
U  of  T  position."  He  favours  the  example 
of  Sport  Canada,  which  funds  elite  ath- 
letes to  study  at  the  school  of  their  choice. 


The  FPEH  worked  with  Carol  Swift  of 
the  Office  of  Admissions  &  Awards  and 
the  Office  of  the  President  to  produce 
the  U  of  T  position  paper  outlining  Toron- 
to' s  opposition  to  entrance  awards.  The 
paper,  recognizing  the  tenuous  state  of 
the  CIAU,  offers  four  points  for  that 
union's  Awards  Review  Committee  to 
examine:  academic  criteria,  gender  eq- 
uity, residency  requirements,  and  the 
awards  ceiling. 

"This  is  one  of  those  issues  U  of  T  must 
think  in  terms  of  their  own  students,  prov- 
ince and  the  country,"  said  Kidd. 

Toronto,  and  the  rest  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versity Athletics,  will  be  watching  with 
interest  as  Canadian  schools  rattle  their 
sabres  in  preparation  for  the  big  show- 
down in  May .  Ontario  has  a  majority  block 
inCIAU  voting. 

One  conceivable  outcome  to  the  clash 
is  that  each  side  may  be  allowed  to  have 
its  cake  and  eat  it.  American  schools  like 
Harvard  and  Yale  do  not  offer  athletic 
scholarships  and  keep  their  high  academic 
standards  and  athletic  traditions,  playing 
against  NCAA  teams  that  have  athletic 
scholarships. 

If  all  else  fails,  this  might  be  the  future 
for  the  CIAU. 


The  U  of  T  men's  curling  team  is  once 
again  headed  for  the  provincial  champion- 
ships. After  posting  a  2-1  record  this  past 
weekend,  the  Blues  improved  to  5-2  for 
the  regular  season  to  finish  in  first  place 
overall. 

The  women's  team  wasn't  as  fortu- 
nate. Despite  posting  a  5-4  record  overall 
and  defeating  three  of  the  teams  that 
eventually  advancedtothe  pro  virKial  post- 
season, the  Blues  still  couldn' t  break  a  tie 
with  three  other  learns  that  had  the  same 
win-loss  record. 

The  men' s  Blues  will  compete  for  the 
provincial  title  in  a  tournament  hosted  by 
Queen's  University  on  the  weekend  of 
Feb.  2 1-22. 

Blue  and  white 
on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Feb.  2 

THURSDAY 
HOCKEY :  women  -  vs.  Guelph  a  tl 
slly  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 
VOLLEYBALL:  women  -  vs.  Queen's 
at  AC  Sports  Gym,  7  p.m. 
WATER  POLO:  women  -  at  York,  7:30 
p.m. 

FRIDAY 

BASKETBALL:  vs.  York  -  women  at  6 
p.m.,  men  at  8  p.m. 
CURLING:  men  and  women  -  Tourna- 
ment at  Avonlea  Curling  Club,  8:30 
a.m. 

HOCKEY  :men  -  vs.  Laurier  at  Varsity 
Arena,  7:30  p.m. 

SYNCHRO  SWIMMING:  Ontario 
championships  at  Queen's,  time  TBA 

SATURDAY 
BASKETBALL:  vs.  Laurentian  -  men 
at  2  p.m.,  women  at  4  p.m. 
CURLING :  men  and  women  -  Tourna- 
ment at  Avonlea  Curling  Club,  8:30 
a.m. 

FENCING:  men  and  women  -  Tourna- 
ment at  Western,  9  a.m. 
HOCKEY:  men  -  vs.  Waterloo,  7:30 
p.m. 

NORDIC  SKI:  men  and  women  -  Race  at 
Guelph,  time  TBA 

SYNCHRO  SWIMMING:  Ontario  cham- 
pionships at  Queen's,  time  TBA 
VOLLEYBALL:  Ontario  East  semifi- 
nal vs.  Queen's  at  AC  Sports  Gym,  8 
p.m. 

SUNDAY 
BADMINTON:  men  and  women  -  On- 
tario championships  at  AC  Sports 
Gym,  10  a.m. 
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NEWS 


This  money  has  been 
donated  from  student 
groups  who  are  very 
short  of  money  and 
hence  this  is  a  strong 
indication  of  their 
support. 


Chun  gets  a  little  help  from 
his  friends,  p.7 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


U.C.  Follies  return  with  the 
Broadway  classic  Guys  and 
Dolls  p.  10 


OPINIONS 


I  felt  frustrated 
and  bitter.  More 
than  that,  I  felt 
hurt  and  belittled. 


Kevin  Kindred  explains  how 
an  anti-gay  poster  affected 
him.  p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Ray  Ortigas  finds  out  how 
Jeff  Chung  is  setting  an 
example,  p.  14 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


The  Varsity  has 
ROM  family  passes 
to  give  away  to  the 
first  five  people  to 
answer  a  following 
skill-testing  ques- 
tion. 

Find  the  question  on  p.  9 


U  of  T  takes  on  tuition  fee  woes 


But  task  force  relies  on  unsound  data 
to  prove  faulty  point,  say  experts 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  University  of  Toronto's  lastest  at- 
tempt at  tackling  tuition  fee  woes  is  a 
weak  one,  say  critics  of  a  recently-re- 
leased report. 

Leading  policy  experts  say  unsound 
data  and  faulty  reasoning  plague  U  of 
T's  take  on  a  complex  question  puz- 
zling academics  and  politicians  alike- 
how  all  capable  students  can  attend 
university  if  the  price  of  a  degree  rises 
drastically. 

A  comprehensive  student  aid  package 
will  do  the  trick,  the  report  says. 

"The  University  ofToronto  should  guar- 


antee that  no  student  offered  admission  to 
its  programs  will  be  unable  to  enter  or  to 
complete  the  program  due  to  lack  of 
financial  means,"  reads  the  provostial  re- 
port from  U  of  T' s  Task  Force  on  Tuition 
Fees  and  Student  Aid. 

And  the  1 2-point  report,  released  Mon- 
day, claims  U  of  T  will  accomplish  this 
goal  despite  assumed  ongoing  undergradu- 
ate fee  hikes  and  even  steeper  price  tags 
on  more  marketable  degrees  likedentistry 
and  medicine. 

Theonly  problem  with  this  attempt  at  a 
student  aid  cure-all,  say  academic  ex- 
perts, is  that  it  offers  an  unrealistic  solution 
to  a  problem  the  report's  authors  do  not 
appear  to  comprehend. 


No  problem  to  solve 

The  report  says  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  that  tuition  increases  have  any 
impact  on  accessibility.  But  it  does  prom- 
ise the  university  will  keep  scouting  for 
any  budding  links. 

But  critics  are  not  impressed  but  what 
they  deem  as  the  unsound  evidence  the 
university  employs  to  prove  this  point — 
namely  an  unreliable  postal  code  probe 
and  a  superficial  glance  at  participation 
rates  at  universities. 

Carolyn  Tuohy,  co-chair  of  the  task 
force,  says  the  postal  codes  are  among  the 
impressive  array  of  data  the  task  force 
assembled. 

Based  on  mean  incomes  gleaned  by 
entering  students'  postal  codecatchment 
areas,  Tuohy  says  the  task  force  found  U 
of  T  students  in  1996  were  drawn  from 
roughly  the  same  economic  backgrounds 
as  five  years  prior. 


I  LOVE  THIS  GAME:  Playing  pool  at  Hart  House  is  free  if  you  show  your  student  card. 

Student  literacy  outreach 
expands  to  inner  city 


BY  LEANDRIA  MACK 

Yesterday,  a  new  group  of  U  of  T  student 
volunteers  stepped  off  campus  in  their 
fight  against  illiteracy. 

The  kick  off  of  the  Frontier  College 
East  African  Tutoring  Program  for  Re- 
gent Park  saw  1 0  new  volunteers  go  into 
a  community  to  work  with  elementary  and 
high  school  students  living  in  inner  city 
Toronto. 

According  to  community  health  worker 
AmbaroGuled,  the  program  grew  out  of  a 
high  need  for  English  literacy  skills  among 
the  Somali  community.  Most  of  the  kids 
have  only  been  in  Canada  for  a  year,  but 
have  been  placed  in  schools  based  on  their 
age,  instead  of  their  educational  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  English. 

"Some  of  these  kids  are  very  confused 
and  depressed,  and  when  they  come  home 
from  school  this  causes  conflict  at  home," 
said  Guled,  who  learned  six  languages 
while  growing  up  in  Somalia,  unlike  the 
current  generation. 

'The  kids  are  all  educated,"  added 
Melissa  Johnson,  co-cordinator  of  Fron- 
tier College  Students  for  Literacy  at  U  of 


T,  the  five  year  old  group  which  is  over- 
seeing the  new  program.  "It's  mostly  a 
language  thing." 

FrontierCollegeisaCanada-wide,  volun- 
teer-based literacy  organization  founded  by 
agroupof  university  students  in  1 899.  While 
it  was  original  ly  created  to  make  education 
accessible  to  labourers  in  Canada's  work 
camps,  today  it  recognizes  the  pressing 
literacy  needs  in  urban  communities. 

Camille  Piovesan,  a  human  biology  stu- 
dent at  U  of  T  and  one  of  volunteers  who 
spends  acouple  of  hours  every  week  with 
U  of  T' s  Students  for  Literacy  group,  says 
the  work  is  vital.  And  she  rarely  misses 
her  tutoring  appointments,  even  during  a 
hectic  exam  schedule. 

"It  was  crazy,  but  the  little  boy  I  was 
tutoringreally  needed  help  with  his  math. 
I  couldn't  just  say  'No,  I'm  too  busy,'" 
said  Piovesan. 

The  goal  of  the  joint  program  is  to  pair 
each  'learner'  upwithauniversity  student 
for  one-on-one  tutoring  and  to  make  it  a 
fun  experience  for  the  children. 

"The  point  is  to  encourage  them  to 
enjoy  reading  and  writing  by  allowing 
them  to  work  on  whatever  interests  them, ' 


said  Piovesan.  "We  work  on  pronuncia- 
tion of  language,  spelling  and  vocabulary, 
but  using  materials  they  want  to  read.  It's 
interesting  to  see  the  learning  process  that 
takes  place  first-hand." 

Johnson,  who  has  co-ordinated  the  U  of 
T  volunteers  for  two  years,  says  the  re- 
sponse from  both  the  kids  and  volunteers 
has  been  great. 

"These  volunteers  are  not  your  typical 
resume-padders,  they  just  want  to  help 
people  out,"  she  said.  "Most  people  think  of 
university  students  as  beer-guzzling  and 
lazy.  But  these  students  are  just  caring 
indi  viduals.  They  find  it  very  rewarding." 

Student  literacy  groups  can  be  found  on 
40campuses  across  Canada.  U  of  T  has  80 
volunteer  tutors  and  new  recruits  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  two  day  training  session 
before  being  paired  up  with  a  learner. 

According  to  Guled,  the  community 
can  use  as  many  tutors  as  there  are 
available.  In  the  meantime,  the  Regent 
Park  community  is  developing  other  pro- 
grams to  help  break  down  barriers  new 
immigrants  face  and  enable  them  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  education 
system. 


"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  evi- 
dence we  are  losing  lower-income  stu- 
dents in  this  period,"  saidTuohy.  "It  shifted 
very  little." 

But  Paul  Grayson,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research  at  York  Univer- 
sity, says  U  of  T  should  not  draw  such 
drastic  conclusions  based  on  such  unso- 
phisticated studies. 

"We  wouldn't  use  it.  There's  too  much 
ambiguity,"  he  said  about  the  postal  code 
plan.  Grayson  adds  that  the  dynamics  of 
student  rentals  in  pricey  downtown  neigh- 
bourhoods further  exacerbates  the  meth- 
odological problems. 

"You  could  make  a  lot  of  erroneous 
assumptions,"  Grayson  said  about  low- 
income  or  indebted  students  renting  in 
neighbourhoods  like  the  Annex  or  Forest 
Hill,  where  the  mean  income  is  relatively 
high. 

•  please  see  No,  page  2 


Report 
warns 

against 
elitist 

schools 

National  neglect 
of  explosive 
issue  decried 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

Just  days  after  thousands  of  students 
protested  the  student  debt  crisis,  the 
National  Anti-Poverty  Organization  un- 
veiled a  report  warning  that  low-in- 
come people  may  be  phased  out  of 
Canada' s  colleges  and  universities. 

After  a  year  of  statistics-crunching. 
Government  Expenditure  Cuts  and 
Other  Changes  to  Health  Care  and 
Post-Secondary  Education:  Impacts 
on  Low-Income  Canadians  was  re- 
leased last  week — a  104  page  docu- 
ment examining  government  cost-cut- 
tingand  its  impact  on  low-incomeCa- 
nadians. 

'There  is  growing  anecdotal  con- 
cern that  the  traditional  low  represen- 
tation of  students  from  low-income 
backgrounds  in  post-secondary  edu- 
cation will  fall  further,"  the  study  says, 
due  to  rising  debt  loads  and  tuition  fees. 

It  says  governments  must  turn  the 
funding  tap  back  on  so  that  universities 
stop  raising  tuition  fees — a  trend  preva- 
lent in  universities  in  the  '90s. 

Ken  Wy man,  senior  pol  icy  analyst  at 
N  APO  and  co-author  of  the  study,  says 
Canadian  schools  must  freeze  tuition 
while  the  federal  government  must  im- 
plement a  national  grant  system. 

Without  an  empirical  national  study, 
the  report  relies  on  a  patchwork  of 
local  and  regional  data  and  anecdotal 
evidence.  Simply  put,  says  Wyman, 
the  government  has  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibility to  collect  the  data  on  a 
national  level. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  national  survey 
done  by  Statistics  Canada  every  three 
or  four  years  to  focus  on  the  changing 
demographics,"  said  Wyman.  "I  think 
it's  outrageous  we  don't  have  one." 
•  please  see  Access,  page  3 
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No  easy  answers  on  fee  hikes  front,  say  critics 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Also  troubling,  says  Ken 
Wyman,  senior  policy  analyst  of 
the  National  Anti-Poverty  Or- 
ganization, is  the  university's  use 
of  $50,000  as  the  cut  off. 

The  lowest  category  a  student 
could  get  slotted  in  according  to 
their  postal  code  was  $50,000, 
with  anything  less  than 

that  thrown  into  the   

same  pool. 

"1  would  question 
that  to  start  with,"  he 
said,  citing  Statistics 
Canada  low-income 
cut-offs  as  much  lower. 

But  the  postal  code 
analysisisnottheonly 
evidence  at  the  task 
force's  disposal. 
Tuohy  also  poi  nts  to  the 
increasing  numbers  of 
students  attending  uni- 
versities. 

"University  educa- 
tion continues  to  be 
seen  as  a  worth  while  invest- 
ment," said  Tuohy.  "The  return 
of  a  university  education  in  earn- 
ing differential  compared  to  a 
high  school  graduate  still  makes 
it  a  worth  while  investment,  even 
as  the  price  goes  up." 

The  report  rules  out  any  con- 
cern that  fee  hikes  may  bar  some 
from  schools.  "The  Task  Force 
first  reviewed  evidence  regard- 
ing the  relationship  between  lev- 
els of  tuition  and  participation 
rate,  and  found  no  evidence  that 
increases  in  tuition  were  associ- 
ated with  decreased  participa- 
tion rates,"  it  states. 

But  these  numbers  are  mean- 
ingless without  an  analysis  of  the 
social  class  of  those  participat- 
ing, says  Grayson. 

"There  are  whole  categories 


who  don't  apply  [to  university]. 
They  see  the  tuition  as  an  insur- 
mountable hurdle,  despite  the  stu- 
dent aid,"  he  said,  adding  studies 
like  the  ones  Tuohy  cites  simply 
do  not  take  income  levels  into 
account. 

Crisis  brewing 


Does  the  number  of  bodies 
tell  you  whether  there's  a 
barrier  to  university? 


While  the  university  maintains 

campuses  are  not  losing  students, 
some  experts  disagree.  They  say 
fee  hikes  mean  lower-income  stu- 
dents will  not  be  heading  off  to 
university. 

"There's  a  detriment  [to  in- 
creases]. There'  s  no  doubt  about 
it.  Ofcourse,  the  most  disadvan- 
taged will  be  hit. 

"The  question  is  what  is  the 
burden  of  hardship  placed  on 
families,"  Grayson  added,  ex- 
plaining that  as  the  percentage 
of  family  income  allocated  to  tui- 
tion fees  increase,  fewer  low 
income  families  send  their  chil- 
dren to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  rocket 
scientist  to  figure  it  out,"  Grayson 
added. 


In  Ontario,  the  percentage  of 
family  income  that  went  towards 
tuition  fees  in  1 990  was  2.7  per- 
cent. By  1 995  it  had  risen  to  3.9 
percent,  according  to  the  task 
force's  own  report. 

And  Ray  Ivany,  a  member  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  Higher 
Education  Commission,  says  re- 
cent data  proves  low- 

  income  people  are  left 

out  of  the  participa- 
tion rate  hoopla. 

"Idon'tthinkyou 
can  ignore  the  differ- 
ences that  we  saw  in 
these  two  categories 
of  low  income  and 
high  income  stu- 
dents," he  said,  point- 
ing to  their  exhaustive 
study  on  accessibility 
released  last  Novem- 
ber. "Access  is  rela- 
tive to  family  income, 
that'sobvious. 

"Does  the 
number  of  bodies  tel  1  you  whether 
there's  a  barrier  to  university?," 
asked  Ivany  rhetorically,  who  is 
alsotheexecutive  vice-president 
of  the  Uni  versi  ty  Col  lege  of  Cape 
Breton. 

"It  is  the  financial  reasons 
which  seem  to  have  the  most 
immediate,  and  influential,  im- 
pact on  students'  thinking  about 
not  continuing  their  studies," 
reads  the  report,  adding  the  blan- 
ket number  of  students  attending 
does  not  account  for  the  equity  in 
participation. 

Easy  answers 

Tuohy,  however,  says  the  task 
force  has  come  up  with  a  way  to 
ensure  accessibility  despite  soar- 
ing costs — student  aid. 

"The  student  aid  provides  a 


Task  force  co-chair  Carolyn  Tuohy  wants  to  know  your 
postal  code.  lee/varsity 


context  in  which  tuition  decisions 
will  be  made.  We  consider  the 
package  as  a  whole,"  she  said. 
"I'm  confident  we'll  have  the 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  needy  students." 

But  Robert  Chernomas,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  says  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  differential,  or  higher  fees 


for  professional  programs,  makes 
an  already  ridiculous  assurance 
impossible. 

"It  doesn't  work  that  way. 
Poor  students  are  intimidated  by 
high  fees  and  high  debt,"  he  said. 
"The  overwhelming  evidence 
shows  that." 

He  points  to  the  most  recent 
evidence — from  an  American 
academic  journal  dated  Novem- 


ber 1997— whichhighlightsihe 
relationship  between  tuition  fees 
and  drop  in  enrolment,  despite 
student  aid  packages. 

"So  you' re  going  to  have  doc- 
tors' sons  and  daughters  become 
the  doctors,"  added  Chernomas. 

But  Tuohy  says  there's  a 
greater  rate  of  return  for  some 
professional  programs  and  hence 
students  can  afford  to  pay  a  bit 
more  for  their  investment. 

"This  is  a  profession  with  high 
income  stream,"  she  said  of  medi- 
cine, adding  that  U  ofT's  faculty 
of  medicine  already  offers  fi- 
nancial counselling  and  manage- 
ment tips  to  help  students  deal 
with  debt  and  money  matters. 

"I  think  we  can  learn  from  the 
best  approaches  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  itself." 

Student  aid  will  be  in  place  for 
any  needy  study,  adds  Tuohy, 
ensuring  that  the  wealthier  stu- 
dent  subsidizes  the  poor  student 
who  has  a  hard  time  with  the 
high  fees. 

"To  simply  hold  tuition  fees 
down  really  is  the  subsidization 
of  those  students  who  are  not 
needy,"  she  said. 

But  Chernomas  says  the  uni- 
versity's ideological  position 
shines  through  in  this  argument, 
and  that  raising  tuition  does  not 
give  the  working-class  a  break 
from  paying  for  their  well-off 
colleagues.  It  just  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  attend.  And  gov- 
ernment-funds and  low  fees  are 
the  only  way  to  create  a  fair 
playing  field,  he  says. 

"When  you  subsidize  univer- 
sity education,  you're  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the 
economy.  You'realsocontribut- 
ing  to  equity  and  fairness,"  said 
Chernomas. 
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Staff  association  step 
cioser  to  union  status 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 

Packed  into  an  overflowing  au- 
ditorium, members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Asso- 
ciation overwhelmingly  signed 
on  with  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  Union  of  America  on  Tues- 
day in  the  hopes  of  forming  a 
union. 

And  union  drivers  say  with 
83  per  cent  of  members  voting 
in  favourof  affilitation  with  the 
Steelwokers  the  drive  is  really 
heating  up.  They  plan  to  use  the 
momentum  from  the  largest 
turnout  at  a  staff  association 
gathering  in  recent  history  to 
take  it  to  the  next  step — the 
signing  of  union  cards. 

'There  is  a  natural  buzz  that 
is  created  by  this  in  the  work 
place  and  we  are  going  to  take 
that  natural  buzz  and  carry  it 
through  to  the  next  stage,"  said 
Connor  McDonough,  chair  of 
the  staff  association's  union 
committee. 

Members  at  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  were  plugged  into 
the  action  at  the  packed  audito- 
rium on  the  downtown  campus 
with  a  live  wire.  In  total,  an 
impressive  number,  close  to  500 
of  the  1 ,500  staff  association 
members,  showed  up  for  the 
important  vote. 

"Theuniversity'sadmini  stra- 
tion  took  advantage  of  UTS  A' s 
uncertainty  about  its  future  di- 
rection to  reduce  our  wages  by 
1 .25  per  cent  and  launch  a  ma- 
jor assault  on  ourbenefits,"  said 
Mel  Martin,  president  of  the 
staff  association  about  the  most 
recent  deal  where  the  adminis- 
tration imposed  a  50  per  cent 
cut  in  benefit  packages  and  the 
initial  push  formore  protection. 

But  despite  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  Steel  workers 
option  among  the  434  people 
present  at  this  week's  general 
meeting,  there  are  still  a  few 
who  are  skeptical.  And  it  is  this 
group — the  56  per  cent  who 
voted  against  the  idea  of  a  union 
in  their  first  place  last  spring — 
who  must  be  convinced. 

"Thisisn'toveryet.I'msure 
we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 


The  big  vote. 
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people  with  a  lot  of  questions," 
said  McDonough,  adding  he's  con- 
fident people  will  recognize  the 
need  for  bargaining  rights  when 
goi  ng  up  against  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Brad  James,  the  Steelworkers' 
organizing  co-ordinator,  says  the 
leadership  at  the  staff  association 
and  Steelworkers  are  up  to  the 
challenge  of  answering  these  very 
concerns. 

"The  employees  will  work  with  a 
broad  group  of  our  staff  members 
one  on  one  to  build  a  level  of  com- 
fort," James  said,  adding  that  once 
this  relationship  is  established,  they 
will  petition  the  labour  relations 
board  to  set  up  a  secret  ballot  vote. 

Inaddition  to  theirtraditional  roots 
in  the  steel  industry,  the  Steelwork- 
ers Union  represents  office,  tech- 
nical and  professional  employees  in 
banking,  insurance,  educational  in- 
stitutions, health  care  and  public 
utilities.  And  the  union  provides 
bargainingsupport,theunionoffers 
access  to  research,  education, 
health  and  safety  expertise  and  le- 
gal advise  for  each  of  its  locals. 

Matters  have  already  heated  up 
on  campus  over  the  union  drive. 
Last  spring,  when  the  staff  asso- 
ciation began  organizing  the  drive, 
U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
and  vice-president  administration 
Michael  Finlay  son  sent  a  letter  to 


all  staff  members  "to  share  with 
all  staff  our  perspective  on  this 
subject." 

The  letter  warns  that  all  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit 
have  union  dues  deducted  from 
their  pay.  "If  a  trade  union  is 
certified  then  the  resolution  of 
disputes  by  strike  or  lock-out 
also  becomes  a  possibility,"  the 
letter  reads. 

This  left  a  bad  taste  in  some 
employees'  mouths. 

"It's  a  typical  tactic  to 
weaken  or  cast  doubt  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  movement  from 
taking  off,"  said  veteran  em- 
ployee B  il  1  Ferguson  at  the  ti  me. 
"You  have  people  think  twice 
to  try  to  destroy  the  drive." 

But  Ferguson  said  he' s  con- 
fident it  won't  work. 

'There  should  be  a  healthy 
and  balanced  relationship  be- 
tween administration  and  staff 
It's  just  common  sense. 

"It's  amazing  at  how  much 
can  be  accomplished,"  he  said. 

If  all  is  successful,  the  staff 
association  will  add  to  the  mix 
of  unionized  workers  at  U  of  T 
affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees — 
including  teaching  and  research 
assistants  and  library  employ- 
ees. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Access  eroding,  warns  report 


•  continued  from  front  page 

He  says  the  government  cer- 
tainly has  the  resources  to  do  the 
research — federal  demographic 
studies  were  conducted  in  1969, 
1 975  and  1 983.  "We'  re  not  talking 
about  a  huge  cost  here  to  conduct 
anational  survey.  Presumably,  the 
decision  was  made  that  this  type 
of  information  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. I  don't  agree.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  know." 

Wyman  points  to  a  York  Uni- 
versity study  that  found  only  10 
per  cent  of  its  students  in  1994 
came  from  low-income  families, 
compared  to  1 7  per  cent  in  1 99 1 . 
And  a  University  of  Montreal's 
1 996  study  of  students  in  Quebec 
universities  found,  forexample,  a 
huge  discrepancy  between  the  bor- 
rowing patterns  and  debt  levels 
between  low-income  students  and 
their  more  affluent  counterparts. 

While  low  income  students  re- 
ceived less  than  10  per  cent  of 
their  revenues  from  their  parents, 
students  from  affluent  backgrounds 
obtained  over  33  per  cent. 

But  the  anecdotal  evidence  in 
the  NAPO  report  traces  a  bur- 
geoning reality  that  hard  statistics 
on  a  national  level  would  only  back 
up  if  they  were  available,  he  says. 

At  Simon  Eraser  University, one 
student  from  a  worki  ng  class  fam- 


ily and  student  union  president  says 
he  is  not  surprised  the  government 
is  no  longer  collecting  the  neces- 
sary data.  He  says  politicians  and 
university  administrators,  who 
seem  to  be  turning  their  backs  on 
low-income  students,  probably 
don't  want  the  answers. 

"I  think  universities  are  saying 
they  don '  t  want  the  best  and  bright- 
est students  in  the  country,  we're 
just  interested  in  the  people  who 
can  afford  five,  six,  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  tuition.  We 
don't  need  the  lower  income  stu- 
dents," Joey  Hansen  said,  also  a 
national  executive  member  with 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents. 

Hansen,  awaiting  graduation 
this  spring  with  a  sociology  degree 
and  a  $20,000  debt,  says  the  cur- 
rent crisis  is  a  product  of  bad 
government.  "The  federal  govern- 
ment is  phasing  out  poor  students 
out —  whether  it's  intentional  or 
not,  I  don't  know.  But  the  federal 
government  is  abdicating  respon- 
sibility for  financing  post-second- 
ary education,"  he  said.  "It  bor- 
ders on  idiotic  to  cut  as  much  as 
they  have." 

On  the  east  coast,  Nancy  Gray 
struggled  her  way  through  under- 
graduate and  graduate  degrees  at 
Dalhousie  University  as  a  sole 


support  parent  of  three  children. 

She  graduated  a  year  ago. 

Now  contracted  to  teach  psy- 
chology at  St.  Mary's  University, 
Gray  remembers  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness which  largely  hinged  on 
the  uncertainty  of  finding  a  job 
during  a  recession. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  still  treading 
water.  It's  hard  to  imagine  it  get- 
ting better  for  my  kids,  and  offer 
them  hope  about  the  future,"  she 
said,  citing  cutbacks  in  education 
funding  and  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

"Unless  you  know  you'll  be 
working  in  a  field  you  never  even 
wanted  to  be  in,  just  to  pay  off  your 
loan,  I  wouldn't  want  to  offer  that 
false  hope  and  encourage  every- 
one to  go  to  university,"  she  said, 
adding  that  her  daughter  will  be 
working  next  year  to  save  up  for 
her  post-secondary  education. 

But  Wyman  says  Canada  is  on 
the  brink  of  social  stratification 
like  it  has  never  seen  before. 

"It  highlights  the  fact  that  we're 
seeing  rapidly  increasing  inequali- 
ties. Not  just  with  [government] 
cuts  but  also  with  major  increases 
in  tuition,"  he  said  of  the  document 
which  was  distributed  to  350other 
anti-poverty  groups  and  organiza- 
tions in  Canada,  as  well  as  politi- 
cians. 


Time  running  out  on 
student  aid  overhaul 

Even  bankers  say  there's  no-way 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  tight-liped  Tory  government 
is  kidding  itself  if  it  thinks  it  can 
overhaul  Ontario' s  student  aid  pro- 
gram by  next  fal  I ,  say  stakeholders. 

While  refusing  to  release  any 
details  of  his  intricate  plan  to  im- 
plement an  income-related  loan 
repayment  plan.  Premier  Mike 
Harris  reaffirmed  tjiis  week  that 

the  daring  feat  will  be  ac-   

complishedontime. 

The  government  has  al  - 
ready  delayed  implemen- 
tation by  a  year  from  its 
initial  Sept.  1 997  deadline. 
This  combination — the 
tight  time  frame  and  the 
secretive  approach — has 
everyone  from  bankers  to 
politicians  to  students  to 
university  administrators 
panicking. 

"Why  is  this  taking  so 
long?,"  queried  Mary  Low,  legis- 
lative assistant  for  Lyn  McLeod, 
the  Liberal  critic  for  education. 
She  is  anxiously  awaiting  a  re- 
sponse to  an  access  to  information 
request  filed  in  January  to  get  her 
hands  on  the  coveted  student  aid 
models. 

"It's  obvious  why  it's  taking  so 
long — they  can't  get  any  of  the 
models  to  work." 

The  last  time  the  Tory  govern- 
ment shared  their  models  with 
members  of  the  post-secondary 
education  community,  they  got  shot 
down. 

Under  one  model,  a  student 
graduating  with  a  $31,000  debt 
would  end  up  paying  over  $80,000 
in  interest. 

"We  commented  on  them  and 
expressed  concerns,"  said  Wally 
Hill,  spokesperson  for  the  Cana- 
dian Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
about  last  year's  drafts. 

Hill  added  that  every  passing 
day  makes  the  Tory '  s  dream  dead- 
line less  and  less  feasible.  "I  guess 
they  don' t  have  anything  to  relay." 
Fred  Vanderiip,  project  leader  for 
retail  lending  at  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  even  more  blunt. 

"We  need  lead  time  and  details 
and  right  now  we  have  neither," 
he  said.  "We  can't  do  this,  defi- 
nitely not  for  fall  '98." 

"Frankly,  delivery  for  fall  of '98 
is  almost  impossiblegi  ven  the  lead 
time  needed,"  echoed  Tom 
Lumsden,  product  manager  for 
personal  credit  services  at  the 
Royal  Bank.  "It' s  not  like  putting  a 
piece  of  software  on  yourcompu- 


ter." 

But  the govemment'sline remains 
unchanged. 

"We're  still  saying  September 
'98,"  said  DanielleGauvin,  spokes- 
person for  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion. 

And  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
education  David  Trick  says  it's 
just  a  matter  of  weeks  before  he 
shares  the  details  with  the 
stakeholders  shut  out  to  date. 


They  might  actually  go 
ahead  with  this  and  put 
something  in  place  that 
has  a  lot  of  problems  and 
deal  with  the  crisis  later. 


"When  we  have  them,  we'll 
share  them,"  he  said.  "Is  there  a 
particular  model  on  the  table  now? 
No." 

But  this  closed  approach  might 
just  blow  up  in  their  faces,  warns 
David  Scott,  spokesperson  for 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities. 

"Please  let  us  know  what  is 
intended  so  we  can  at  least  point 
out  any  pitfall,"  he  pleaded.  'This 
government  hasn '  t  sought  out  ad- 
vise on  this  and  they  feel  they 
don't  need  to." 

Although  it  doesn '  t  surpri se  hi  m , 
it  has  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario 


chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  very  worried. 

'They  might  actually  go  ahead 
with  this  and  put  something  in  place 
that  has  a  lot  of  problems  and  deal 
with  the  crisis  later,"  he  said,  al- 
ready a  harsh  critic  of  the  particu- 
lar loans  system. 

Poirier  even  enjoys  the  support 
of  one  of  the  federation's  long- 
standing nemesis,  David  Stager,  U 
of  T  economist  and  advocate  of 
  the  income-related  repay- 
ment plan. 

'Thegovemment 
keeps  things  very  close 
to  their  chest.  I'm  afraid 
that  it  won't  be  a  very 
good  program  because 
they'll  hedge  it  here  and 
there." 

But  there's  little 
time  left,  adds  Scott.  "It's 
getting  down  to  a  drop 
dead  date,"  explaining  that 
fi  nancial  aid  officers  at  in- 
dividuals institution,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lending  institutions,  need  to 
know  the  details  in  order  to  com- 
municate them  to  students. 

The  Tories'  motives  have  al- 
ready come  under  attack  when 
the  details  of  Deputy  Minister 
Veronic  Lacey's  performance 
contract  was  leaked  to  the  press. 
Under  'Equitable cost-sharing,'  the 
contract  reads  that  an  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment  pro- 
gram will  be  in  place  by  Septem- 
ber 1 998  "to  ensure  students  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of 
theireducation." 
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Accidents  do  happen. 

If  you  require  treatment  of  a 
sport  or  exercise  related  injury 
drop  by  the 
David  L.  Macintosh  Sport 
Medicine  Clinic  in  the  basement 
of  the  Athletic  Centre. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I'm  confident  we  we'll  have  the  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
needy  students."  Task  force  co-chair  Carolyn  Tuohy  utters  the  best  line  we've  heard  this  year. 

U  of  T  tackles  big  problem 
with  little  thoughts 


SOMETIMES  the  simplest  questions  are 
the  most  illuminating.  At  44  St.  George,  we 
want  to  know:  If  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  so  many  great  minds,  why  couldn  'tit  spare  a 
few  to  work  on  its  latest  task  force  report? 

Instead,  the  provostial-mandated  report  relies 
on  bizarre  postal  code  studies  and  meaningless 
participation  rates  to  prove  its  explosive  assump- 
tion that  rising  tuition  costs  do  not  make  for  elitist 
institutions. 

After  employing  faulty  data  to  prove  that  no 
accessibility  problem  exists  (and  hiking  fees  some 
more  won' t  hurt  so  much),  the  report  moves  on  to 
offer  student  aid  solutions  to  the  non-existent 
situation. 

While  it  is  wonderful  that  U  of Tis  attempting 
to  soften  the  blow  of  tuition  increases  on  its 
students  (and  employs  some  innovative  ways  to 
do  it),  it  is  idiotic  that  the  report  refuses  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  accessibility  prob- 
lem it  is  facing. 

Certainly,  some  of  the  more  grandiose  state- 
ments uttered  by  the  task  force' s  co-chairCarolyn 
Tuohy  speak  to  this  irresponsible  underestima- 
tion. The  report  starts  from  the  premise  that  fee 
hikes  are  inevitable  to  maintain  a  competitive 
edge  and  acomprehensive  student  aid  package  is 
offered  up  as  a  cure-all  to  assuage  any  misgivings 
about  this  gameplan. 

"The  student  aid  provides  a  context  in  which 
tuition  decisions  will  be  made.  We  consider  the 
package  as  a  whole,"  Tuohy  said.  "I '  m  confident 
we  we'll  have  the  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  needy  students." 

Wow.  Now  that  is  either  false  confidence  or 
incredible  naivete.  Meeting  the  financial  needs  of 
all  cash-strapped  students  as  tuition  fees  reach 
record  levels  is  no  small  order. 

But  more  to  the  point,  the  hefty  promise  is  a 
means  of  excusing  seemingly  inevitable  fee  in- 
creases in  as  painless  a  way  as  possible.  Setting 
aside  the  student  drive  for  a  tuition  freeze  for  a 
moment  (as  the  task  force  does  for  the  whole 
report),  what  kind  of  logic  would  allow  that  not 
only  can  the  road  to  $20,000  tuition  fees  be 
painless— there  is  no  indication  it  is  significantly 
rocky  at  all? 

Simply  put,  the  problems  with  the  report  are: 

1 .  It  denies  a  very  large  and  exploding  problem 
exists. 

2.  It  then  suggest  a  grandiose  solution  to  the 
non-existent  problem. 

3.  It  refiects  a  refusal  to  face  the  tough  times 
ahead. 

Although,  what  is  by  far  most  intriguing  are  the 
unique  methods  it  employs  to  accomplish  this 
task. 

Bizarre  take  one: 

The  postal  codes  study  is  one  of  the  loopiest 
bits  of  useless  research  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
study  looks  at  students'  postal  codes  catchment 
areas.  Each  area  is  ranked  at  a  certain  mean 


income  level .  The  codes  from  1 996  are  compared 
with  lho.se  from  1991 .  This  study  works  on  the 
assumption:  that  if  students  are  still  living  in  the 
same  neighborhoods,  socio-economic  back- 
grounds are  remaining  constant. 

But  just  take  one  look  at  the  Annex  and  the 
Haws  in  this  method  become  glaring.  Lots  of 
students  1  i  ve  in  the  Annex,  which  one  would  guess 
falls  in  a  relatively  high-marked  catchment  area. 
If  a  student  postal  code  falls  in  the  Annex,  the 
study  would  assume  the  students  was  in  that 
certain  income  bracket.  But  how  many  starving, 
rent-a-room  students  are  there  in  the  Annex? 
Exactly.  The  numbers  are  inaccurate  and  mean- 
ingless. (While  creating  the  lowest  bracket  at 
$50,000  refiects  a  serious  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  less  fortunate  incomes  from  which  U  of  T 
students  come.) 

Bizarre  take  two: 

If  all  else  fails,  look  at  participation  rates.  The 
argument  for  this  is  straightforward  (as  is  the 
disclaimer).  The  report  argues:  Just  as  many 
people  are  attending  university  as  in  the  past,  so 
tuition  hikes  are  not  reducing  accessibility. 

These  figures  do  not  look  at  economic  back- 
grounds at  all.  They  are  also  meaningless  when 
talking  about  equity. 

The  impact  rising  costs  are  having  on  people 
from  low-income  brackets  is  an  issue  that  has 
hardly  been  tackled.  The  federal  government  has 
abdicated  its  responsibility  to  trace  changing 
demographics  so  people  could  fairly  assess 
whether  the  attendance  of  low-income  students 
is  dropping  off.  The  patchwork  of  provincial 
studies  aval lable  (al  1  more  rel iable  than  the  postal 
code  fiasco)  indicates  that  fee  hikes  do  have  an 
impact. 

Either  way,  this  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  complex  questions  facing  administrators  of 
higher  education.  The  sweeping  answer  U  of  T"  s 
relatively  tiny  report  provides  is  ridiculous  in  its 
simplicity.  There  is  no  problem,  it  says,  but  we  will 
stay  on  the  look  out. 

Bizarre  take  three: 

It  is  interesting  they  are  willing  to  invest  a 
great  deal  of  money  toward  student  aid  to  ensure 
needy  students  do  not  fall  through  the  cracks. 
That  is  nice.  But  why  argue  few  have  in  the 
past?  Or  that  none  will  in  the  future?  Why  down 
play  the  monumental  task  they  face  if  they 
follow  their  fee  hikes  plan? 

The  answer  appears  to  be:  administrators  do 
not  understand  the  crisis  they  are  facing.  We 
hope  that  is  not  the  case.  Rather,  we  hope  they 
are  simply  assuaging  public  fears  while  privately 
bracingthemselvesforadifficultsituation.  News- 
papers did  eat  up  the  task  force's  optimism  and 
cool  promises. 

Now  we  will  see  if  they  can  deliver.  And  if  they 
understand  what  they  are  leaving  behind — many 
frustrated  students  who  have  not  yet  closed  the 
door  on  the  tution  fee  debate. 
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letters  to  the  editor" 


Old  boys, 
little  kids 

(RE:  "No  fan  of  equity  program," 
Jan.  29) 

U  of  T  professor  Philip  Sullivan 
supports  John  Furedy '  s  assertion 
that  U  of  T's  new  Equity  Studies 
program  is  "flawed  because  it  is 
based  on  social  ideology  and  not 
on  logical  relevance." 

Although  he  wants  to  bash  the 
very  idea  of  an  equity  studies 
program,  his  first  three  arguments 
merely  illustrate  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  implementation  of 
equity-related  studies  in  the  past. 
His  fourth  is  based  purely  on  ig- 
norance and  misapplication  of  cul- 
tural anthropology.  The  unstated 
implication  is  that  we  in  fact  know 
little  about  the  complexities  of 
inequity.  Isn't  that  precisely  why 
we  ought  to  study  it? 

It  seems  that  what  really  un- 
derlies Sulli  van's  objections  is  his 
fear  of  anything  that  challenges 
the  status  quo.  But  the  status  quo 
itself  is  an  ideology.  And  this  ide- 
ology has  served  Sullivan  and 
Furedy  quite  well.  I  wonder 
whether  Sullivan  would  have 
achieved  his  privileged  position  or 
his  $101,540  salary  if  he  was 
black,  female,  orraised  in  aghetto, 
especially  considering  that  only  9 
percent  of  full-time  tenure-stream 
professors  are  visible  minorities, 
and  that  only  12  per  cent  are 
women. 

True,  equity  studies  cannot  be 
reduced  to  logic.  Biologically,  skin 
colour  has  as  much  significance 
as  blood  type  in  stratifying  indi- 
viduals within  the  social  hierar- 
chy. Dividing  people  along  racial 
lines  is  an  arbitrary,  illogical  so- 
cial construct.  That  is  precisely 
why  the  dimensions  of  this  com- 
plex social  pathology  are  not  only 
worthy  of  study,  but  desperately 
in  need  of  study.  It  is  only  through 
challenging  prevailing  notions  that 
we  progress  as  a  society  and  get 
rid  of  the  festering  intolerance 
and  selfishness  that  has  fucked 
this  world  up  since  day  one. 

The  only  opponents  of  equity 
studies  are  those  who  stand  to 
lose:  those  who  have  the  privi- 
lege; those  who  benefit  from  in- 
equality; those  who  are  "more 
equal  than  others."  Hey  old  boys, 
grow  up! 

VILKO  ZBOGAR 
First  year  law  student 

Sullivan  way  off 

Last  week  (Jan.  26-30)  I  was  a 
pleased  participant  in  the  Univer- 
sity College  Symposium  on  "Gos- 


sip.  Denunciation  and  Praise  "  It 
was  one  of  the  many  fine  exam- 
ples that  the  University  of  To- 
ronto offers  wide  scholady  diver- 
sity connected  by  an  insightful 
theme.  That's  why  it  was  so  dis- 
appointing to  read,  in  Thursday's 
Varsity,  about  a  professor  at  this 
university  complaining  about  aca- 
demic variety. 

U  of  T  professor  Sulli  van  in  his 
letter  "No  fan  of  equity  program" 
shares  his  feelings  about  the  new 
Equity  Studies  program.  He 
presents  four  arguments;  activ- 
i.sm.  Women's  Studies,  teaching 
mathematics,  and  the  social  con- 
struction of  knowledge. 

1 )  If  the  program  will  actively 
strive  to  achieve  equity  ,  that's  a 
much  worthier  goal  than  that  of 
many  long  established  parts  of 
the  university  whose  activist  goal 
is  to  achieve  inequity  on  a  large 
scale.  The  essence  of  the  Faculty 
of  Management  Studies  is  to  teach 
you  how  to  boss  people  around. 
Corporate  and  tax  law  programs 
are  devoted  to  abetting  the  true 
freeloaders  and  bullies  of  society. 

On  the  positive  side,  an  Insti- 
tute for  Environmental  Studies  that 
didn't  focus  on  ecological  protec- 
tion wouldbealivingoxymoron. 
More  traditionally,  Englishdepart- 
ments  have  a  long  and  honour- 
able history  of  inculcating  a  love 
of  fine  writing. 

2)  As  to  Women's  Studies  , 
Sullivan  assumes  that  rumours 
from  the  USA  are  enough  to  tar- 
nish the  reputation  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  Canada,  including  his 
own  campus.  He  declares  his  to- 
tal ignorance  about  the  U  of  T 
program.  I  hope  that  his  aero- 
space research  has  a  stronger 
empirical  base. 

3)  His  whine  about  "  alterna- 
tive pedagogies  in  mathematics" 
is  tantamount  to  a  personal  insult. 
1  am  a  mathematics  teacher  in  a 
Toronto  high  school.  My  greatest 
source  of  professional  pride 
comes  from  my  creative  curricu- 
larinnovations.  I  invest  consider- 
able time  in  developing  concrete 
motivations  forand  applications 
of  the  more  abstract  mathemati- 
cal skills.  As  a  result  student 
achievement  increases,  our  drop- 
out rate  decreases  and  we  have 
much  more  fun. 

4)  Of  course  all  knowledge  is 
socially  constructed.  New  knowl- 
edge is  found  by  men  and  women 
who  happen  to  live  in  societies. 
Historiography  is  an  example  of  a 
highly  respected  and  well-estab- 
lished example  of  a  self-reflec- 
tive approach  to  scholarship. 
Sulli  van's  own  disciplineof  Aero- 
space Studies  is  clearly  heavily 


intlueneed  by  the  needs  of  war 
and  industrialism. 

It's  puzzling,  why  do  some  sup- 
porters of  a  "Society  for  Aca- 
demic Freedom"  display  such  a 
contempt  for  academic  freedom? 
Yours  for  academic  creativity, 
DAVID  ORENSTEIN 
University  College  '74 

Crewe's 
sentence  just 

(RE:  editorial,  "Good  Grades  no 
excuse,"  Feb.  2) 
I  am  a  third  yearengineering  stu- 
dent so  immediately,  I  can  be 
accused  of  being  biased.  I  am 
also  not  a  personal  friend  of  Tony 
Crewe,  which  makes  a  differ- 
ence for  my  point  of  view.  Fur- 
thermore, (here  comes  the  dis- 
claimer) 1  think  that  child  pomog- 
raphy  is  one  of  the  filthiest  crimes 
in  society  and  one  which  robs  its 
victims  of  dignity,  hope  and  a 
future. 

So,  what's  my  point?  Well,  1 
have  a  problem  with  describing 
the  sentence  handed  down  to 
Crewe  as  an  injustice  on  a  socio- 
economic and  educational  back- 
ground. I  have  yet  to  see  an  arti- 
cle which  ponders  what  the  full 
extent  of  the  law  applied  to  Tony 
Crewe's  case  would  mean.  I'm 
sure  many  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
moral  codes  amongst  inmates.  So 
I  ask  you,  is  being  sentenced  to 
molestation  in  prison  a  punish- 
ment fit  for  the  crime  of  viewing 
and  downloading  child  pornogra- 
phy? I  don' t  think  so.  Weclaim  to 
have  evolved  far  beyond 
Hammurabi' s  law,  and  in  keeping 
with  that  claim,  1  second  the 
judge's  decision  to  sentence 
Crewe  to  treatment  and  commu- 
nity service.  I  would  administer 
that  sentence  regardless  of  age, 
educational  background,  race,  or 
gender. 

ALDONA  WIACEK 
Engineering  Science  '99 
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Still  struggling  for  positive  space 


BY  KEVIN  KINDRED 


CONFIDENCE  IS  A  FRAGILE 
thing.  I  know  now  that  mine  can 
crumble  over  just  a  few  words. 
I'm  getting  used  to  experiencing 
new,  unfamiliar  things.  I' ve  only  been 
on  this  campus  and  in  this  city  for  a 
month.  It's  been  just  a  little  longer  than 
that  since  I  took  my  first  tentative 
steps  out  of  the  closet  and  into  an 
openly  gay  lifestyle.  Like  anyone  in 
unfamiliar  territory,  I  feel  the  need  to 
move  cautiously.  Unsure  whether 
there's  anything  to  be  frightened  of  or 
not,  I've  been  guarded  and  careful. 

The  first  "Positive  Space"  sticker  I 
saw  grabbed  my  attention  and  held  it. 
As  I  tried  to  look  closer  at  it  (without 
looking  like  I  was  looking  closer  at  it,)  I 
was  struck  by  the  incredible  potential 
of  something  so  small.  It  didn't  make  a 
political  pronouncement  or  a  moral 
proclamation.  Its  message  was  simple: 
"You  are  welcome  here."  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I'd  never  felt  that  message 


as  a  gay  man  before.  Feeling  a  little 
more  sure  of  myself,  I  moved  on. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  I  took 
notice  of  the  little  rainbow  triangles  on 
stickers  and  posters  scattered 
across  campus.  Each  time  I  did,  I  ~" 
felt  that  message  again:  "You  are 
welcome  here."  None  of  this  eased 
the  practical  difficulties  of  my  life;  I 
still  had  to  find  my  way  around,  cope 
with  schoolwork,  miss  my  friends 
back  home,  try  to  meet  people  here. 
But  it  did  boost  my  confidence, 
make  me  feel  just  a  bit  more 
comfortable  in  this  strange  new 
world.  Since  I  liked  the  positive 
feeling  I  got  from  the  "Positive 
Space"  signs,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
take  notice  of  them  whenever  I 
made  my  way  around  campus. 

Last  Friday,  as  I  was  taking  notice,  I 
saw  something  different.  Where  I  had 
expected  to  find  the  positive  message, 
I  instead  found  the  words  "Lesbians 
and  Gays  Positively  Need  Christ."  I 
had  to  step  up  closer  to  read  the  rest; 


this  time,  I  forgot  to  make  sure  no  one 
could  tell  what  I  was  looking  at.  The 
most  hurtful  words  made  the  most 
lastingimpression:  "idolatrous," 


Its  message  was  sim- 
ple: "You  are  welcome 
here."  It  occurred  to 
me  that  Td  never  felt 
that  message  as  a  gay 
man  before. 


"reprobate,"  "sin." 

"You  are  not  welcome  here." 

Or  more  accurately,  "You  only 
deserve  to  be  welcome  here  if  you 
deny  who  you  are." 

1  went  inside  the  building  and 


brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  first 
person  I  saw.  Together,  she  and  I 
took  down  the  poster  and  spent  a 
moment  getting  angry  at  the  act  of 

vandalism  and  verbal  assault  we  had 
"  just  witnessed.  Then  I  left  the  matter 
in  her  hands,  and  I  moved  on. 
Sometimes  getting  angry  is  cathartic, 
sometimes  it  is  healing.  Just  then, 
getting  angry  was  just  getting  angry. 
1  felt  frustrated  and  bitter.  More 
than  that,  I  felt  hurt  and  belittled. 
Unwelcome.  Someone  had  gone 
through  the  trouble  of  turning  what 
had  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
confidence  into  a  source  of  discom- 
fort and  self-doubt.  The  positive 
message  had  been  subtle,  the 
negative  one  blatant.  My  steps  went 
back  to  being  tentative  and  my 
confidence  dissolved. 

My  path  that  day  happened  to  cross 
with  some  of  the  Christian  activists  who 
have  been  spreading  their  message  to 
students.  Bright,  friendly,  happy  people 
who  I'm  sure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 


hateful  message  I'd  just  experienced. 
Somehow,  I  resented  them  anyway. 
I've  had  Christ  in  my  life;  I  don't 
anymore.  That  decision  was  partly  due 
to  my  own  changing  beliefs,  and  partly 
due  to  the  kind  of  sentiments  expressed 
in  that  poster.  The  message  of  the  Bible 
once  came  through  to  me  as:  "You  are 
welcome  here."  Today,  a  different 
person,  I  no  longer  find  that  message. 
Being  confronted  with  Christianity  again 
that  day  just  reaffirmed  my  bitterness 
and  my  self-doubt.  The  activists'  words 
should  have  been  inspiring,  or  at  least 
engaging.  Somehow,  I  only  found  them 
hollow. 

When  I  met  up  with  the  "Positive 
Space"  message,  I  felt  a  little  more 
sure  that  I  had  a  place  in  the  world. 
When  that  message  was  twisted,  I  felt 
that  the  world  wanted  me  a  little  less. 

I  wonder  if  the  person  who  commit- 
ted the  act  realizes  what  effect  it's  had. 

Kevin  Kindred  is  a  fourth  year  U  of 
T  arts  student. 
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No  kudos  for 
chaotic  CIBC 
sit-in 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Jan.  28, 1  found  myself  embroiled 
in  a  crisis  that  originally  was  not 
my  own.  I  was  one  of  the  200- 
odd  students  who  participated  in 
the  sit-in  in  the  lobby  of  the  CIBC 
banking  tower  in  an  effort  to 
vent  my  displeasure  at  the  pro- 
posed tuition  hike  in  the  next  two 
years.  Yet,  as  the  hours  went  by, 
1  realized  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  protest,  had  become 
obscured  by  the  outrage  of  peo- 
ple from  other  factions.  Although 
I  am  not  a  veteran  activist,  I 
went  to  the  march  to  protest  a 
tuition  hike  that  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  me  to  attend 
university  in  the  future.  I  also 
wanted  to  show  my  support  for 
all  those  students  with  massive 
debt  (the  total  debt  of  all  the 
students  who  occupied  the  CIBC 
was  in  the  seven  figure  range). 

Yet  I  think  that  emotions  got  in 
the  way  of  reason  last  Wednes- 
day. After  an  incident  when  a 
woman  was  fined  for  assaulting 
a  police  officer,  there  were  end- 
less verbal  curses  thrown  in  the 
direction  of  the  cops.  Of  course, 
the  relentless  police  presence 
was  menacing  and  threatening 
to  a  protest  that  was  ultimately 
peaceful;  yet  for  me,  the  bank 
sit-in  was  not  meant  to  vent  my 
anger  at  the  cops  for  their  fre- 
quent use  of  brutality ,  nor  was  it 
to  scrawl  anarchist  propaganda 
all  over  the  walls  and  carpets  of 
the  CIBC.  I  personally  do  not 
think  the  police  are  responsible 
for  massive  student  debt,  nor  do 
I  think  that  reinstating  the  capi- 
talist system  with  anarchy  will 
solve  the  tuition  crisis.  The  fact 
that  this  protest  became  so 
caught  up  in  other  political  is- 
sues, makes  the  student  cause 
seem  silly,  and  it  makes  me  doubt 
whether  anyone  will  take  us  se- 
riously when  our  goals  are  so 
skewed  and  unfocused.  After  a 
few  hours  of  hearing  different 
spokespeople  on  the  megaphone, 
I  realized  that  many  activists  in 
the  group  were  standing  up  for 
issues  that  were  not  my  own. 
The  bank  standoff  showed  me 
that  we  all  had  conflicting  inter- 
ests, but  I  realized  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  protest  was 
the  feeling  of  solidarity  estab- 
lished between  students  from 


CD  review 
stinks 

Upon  reading  your  review  of 
our  debutCD, Cowpunk  Baby, 
Cowpunk,  one  can't  help  but 
wonder  if  your  reviewer  did  in 
fact  listen  to  the  disc  at  all.  If 
you  had,  then  perhaps  you  would 
have  noticed  that  our  idiotic 
phrase,  'Yeehaa  Cowboys,' 
(which  by  the  way  isn't  a 
phrase,  but  the  name  of  the 
band),  is  the  subject  of  one 
song,  and  one  song  only,  "I'm 
A  Yeehaa  Cowboy ,  Thank  You 
Very  Much."  Maybe  you're 
just  not  hearing  correctly,  and 


other  campuses  in  Ontario  and  in 
other  provinces  for  that  matter. 
The  day  of  protest  has  given  me 
hope  that  in  the  future,  when  a 
definite  goal  is  established,  we 
will  be  much  closer  to  attaining 
it. 

LINDSAY  TAB  AH 

Israel  B-day 
bash  not  a 
party  for  all 

As  I  was  going  to  my  class  at 
Sidney  Smith  Monday  morning  I 
found  a  nice  surprise  waiting  for 
me  in  the  lobby.  As  if  the  cold 
that  kept  me  in  bed  for  most  of 
the  weekend  was  not  enough,  I 
walked  in  to  find  a  display  cel- 
ebrating Israel's  50th  birthday. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  cel- 
ebrating 50  years  of  oppression, 
apartheid  and  state  terrorism  is 
offensive  by  itself,  I  found  a 
number  of  the  displays  to  be  very 
disturbing.  Forexample,  the  dis- 
play about  the  history  of  the  holy 
land  seems  to  be  missing  the 
period  between  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Persian 
empire  and  the  crusades,  the 
period  when  the  Arabs  estab- 
lished their  rule  in  the  area. 
Whether  intentional  or  just  an 
innocent  mistake,  this  display 
seems  to  give  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  Arabs  never  existed 
in  Palestine. 

Then  there  is  the  notion  that 
Jerusalem  was  "liberated"  in 


that  is  of  course,  assuming  the  disc 
was  played  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  is  what  most  professionals 
in  your  field  tend  to  do. 

It  also  seems  odd  that  the  re- 
viewer would  prefer  to  discuss 
otherartists,(shementionsChuck 
Berry,  Garth  Brooks,  Jon  Spencer 
Blues  Explosion,  Johnny  Cash), 
but  fails  to  actually  review  the  di  sc 
itself.  In  fact,  if  you  cutout  every- 
thing that  doesn't  relate  to  our 
music,  then  your  review  comes 
down  to  "Quite  frankly,  this  CD 
stinks."  How  profound. 

We  do  not  respond  to  our  re- 
views, because  we  know  it  comes 
with  the  territory,  but  your  non- 
review  is  an  exception.  This  type 


1967.  Well,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem  has  always  been 
inhabited  by  Arabs  (Jews,  Mus- 
lims and  Christians),  UN  resolu- 
tions have  stated  that  all  the  ter- 
ritories occupied  by  Israel  during 
that  war — including  east  Jerusa- 
lem— are  occupied  land  that  must 
be  returned  to  the  Arabs. 

And  speaking  of  the  '67  war, 
the  display  stated  that  it  was  the 
only  war  started  by  Israel.  Well 
Israel  has  a  long  history  of  at- 
tacking its  Arabs  neighbors: 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan  and 
Egypt.  In  fact  the  only  war  that 
the  Arabs  started  was  the  Octo- 
ber 1973  war  in  which  Arab 
troops  attacked  Israeli  forces 
inside  the  Arab-occupied  terri- 
tories, namely  Sinai  and  the  Golan 
Heights.  1  also  found  offensive 
the  proud  display  of  Zionism  as 
Israel's  ideology.  Why  you  might 
wonder?  Well  simply  because 
although  Zionism  might  sound  like 
a  movement  with  the  goal  of 
finding  a  home  for  the  suffering 
Jews  of  the  world,  political  Zion- 
ism is  actually  a  racist  move- 
ment that  encourages  depriving 
the  Palestinians  of  their  rights  in 
their  homeland.  In  fact  in  1 975, 
the  UN  adopted  a  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism 
(although  in  1991,  when  the  UN 
and  the  US  became  synonymous, 
the  UN  repealed  that  resolution). 

Finally,  I  also  found  offensive 
the  display  of  Arabic  food  and 
culture  as  being  Israel's.  In  an 
article  in  the  Varsity,  the  JSU 
claimed  that  this  is  a  purely  cul- 


of"highschool"joumalism  sim- 
ply doesn't  cut  it.  Take  a  few 
moments  to  understand  that 
you  are  responsible  to  your 
readers,  and  that  a  few  sar- 
castic, and  bitingly  cruel  words 
do  not  make  a  review.  It  was 
insulting  to  the  people  that  have 
worked  very  hard  on  the  disc, 
and  it's  insulting  to  the  fans 
who  do  enjoy  the  music. 

And  if  you  insist  on  trashing 
the  band  and  the  CD,  at  least 
pay  attention  and  spell  the  name 
right.  It's  not  "The  Yeehaw 
Cowboys,"  it's... 

THE  YEEHAA 
COWBOYS 
Thank  You  Very  Much! 


tural  celebration  with  no  politics 
involved.  Well,  thedisplays  cer- 
tainly went  beyond  culture  and 
into  politics  in  a  way  that  of- 
fended a  lot  of  people.  So,  in  the 
future,  I  hope  that  the  JSU  takes 
the  feelings  of  others  into  con- 
sideration, especially  since  the 
Jews,  due  to  their  long  history  of 
suffering,  are  the  best  to  know 
what  it  is  like  to  deny  and  disre- 
spect the  suffering  of  another 
people. 

NAWARRAI 


Gettin'  rowdy 
at  Robarts 

Are  you  sick  of  standing  in  line  at 
the  circulation  desk  at  Robarts? 
Have  you  found  the  staff  there  to 
be  demoralized  and  stressed-out? 
Have  you  had  problems  with  books 
going  "missing,"  or  with  recently- 
published  books  taking  along  time 
to  appear  on  the  shelves?  Is  the 
congestion  level  in  the  library  driv- 
ing you  screaming  mad? 

Budget  cuts  have  led  to  longer 
line-ups  forservice,  problems  with 
missing  or  mis-shelved  books,  and 
a  reduced  staff  presence  in  the 
stacks.  The  recent  closure  of  the 
undergraduate  library  (Sigmund 
Samuel)  and  the  transfer  of  its 
collection  to  Robarts  have  com- 
pounded many  of  these  problems, 
as  staffing  levels  have  dropped 
while  patron  traffic  and  circulation 
of  books  have  increased.  The  ac- 
quisitions budget  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  publication 
of  new  and  important  books  and 
periodicals.  There  is  currently  a 
backlog  of  300,000  uncatalogued 
books.  These  issues  threaten  the 
status  of  Robarts  as  a  serious  re- 
search library  and  the  position  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  as  one 
of  North  America's  premier  re- 
search institutions. 

The  Robarts  Library  Task 
Force  has  begun  a  letter-writing 
campaign  to  address  these  issues, 
and  invites  all  users  ol'the  library 
to  express  their  concerns  to  those 


in  charge:  Carol  Moore,  chief  li- 
brarian; Adel  Sedra,  vice-presi- 
dent and  provost  at  U  of  T;  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  U  of 
T  Library  System;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academic  and  Busi- 
ness boards. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
TASK  FORCE 

Eagleson 
attitudes  a  joke 

(RE:  "Law  faculty  grapples  with 
Eagleson  scholarship,"  Jan.  26) 
Yes,  indeed,  I  do  believe  the 
scholarship  should  keep  its  name, 
at  least  long  enough  to  appropri- 
ately recognize  the  character  of 
students  such  as  Nikil  Chande, 
whom,  as  yourquoteshows,  would 
have  few  qualms  about  accepting 
it  since  the  "times  are  tight.  We 
can  take  all  the  money  we  can 
get." 

And,  for  that  matter,  who  is 
Jake  Gilbert  kidding  when  he  says 
that  he  didn't  refuse  the  award 
because  it  "would  have  been  pre- 
suming someone  guilty  against  a 
lawyer's  values. "Talk  about  soph- 
istry !  Eagleson  may  have  only  re- 
cently been  officially  condemned, 
but  in  practical  terms,  there  hasn't 
been  any  doubt  for  a  couple  of 
years  at  least  (it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  legal  deal  for  the  extradi- 
tion). 

ANGELO  CONSTANTINO 


DON5HIP  P05inON5 


Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  CoHeQe.Innis  College  and  /s/ew  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
UC  Residence  Office 
79  5t.  George  5t. 
U 16-975-2530 
Fax:  U 16-97 1-2039 


Dean  of  Residence 
Innis  College 
111  St.  George  5t. 
U 16-975-25 12 
Fax:ai6-97l-aU6U 


Dean  of  Students 
/S/ew  College 
UO  WillcocksSt. 
U16-975-5575 
Fax:  1416-971-3072 


Deadline  for  AppUcatfons  -  February  :27,I99S 
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THE  VARSITY 


Opinions 


Thursday,  February  5.  1998 


Defenders  of  U  of  T's  health  outreach  speak  out 


BY  THE  STUDENT  HEALTH  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

IT  HAS  COME  TO  OUR  ATTENTION  THAT  TWO 
students,  Humberto  Carolo  and  Bonte  Minemma,  have 
recently  distributed  copies  of  their  formal  complaints  against 
the  university's  health  service  to  all  organizations  on  campus  in 
the  hopes  to  gain  support  for  their  cause  and  to  discredit  Health 
Services  and  the  Student  Health  Outreach  Program.  The  Student 
Health  Outreach  Program  was  mentioned  along  with  Health 
Services  in  the  allegations  put  forth  by  these  students.  However, 
the  situation  that  we  found  distressing  was  to  learn  of  campus 
organizations  writing  in  support  of  Carolo  and  Minemma  based 
solely  on  written  documentation  received  in  the  mail.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  fellow  members  of  the  university  community 
would  offer  such  support  without  approaching  the  named  parties 
to  be  given  the  chance  to  clarify  the  allegations  made  against 
them.  Thus,  we  are  writing  to  address  the  criticisms  made  against 
our  organization  and  to  inform  the  university  community  of  our 
standpoint. 

The  outreach  program  prides  itself  as  being  a  non-judgmental 


group  consisting  of  educated  student  volunteers  who  do  not 
tolerate  prejudice  of  any  kind  within  our  organization.  All  potential 
volunteers  undergo  an  interview  before  acceptance  where  they 
are  made  aware  of  such  ideals.  All  members  attend  an  annual 
training  session,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  homophobic  and  Gay/ 
Lesbian/Bisexual/Transsexual/Transgender  (LGBTT)  issues, 
which  is  conducted  by  recognized  professionals  known  for  their 
expertise. 

This  year's  facilitator  for  our  segment  on  LGBTT  issues  was 
Bev  Lepischak  from  the  Central  Toronto  Youth  Service  whom 
Carolo  himself  has  recognized  for  her  expertise  on  such  issues. 
Our  Resource  Center  proudly  displays  the  official  Positive  Space 
Triangle  on  our  front  door.  Furthermore,  our  program  has  been 
consistently  praised  by  the  students  on  campus  for  our  recognition 
of  the  gay  community  concerning  our  display  boards  and  printed 
material.  Thus,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  program  does  indeed 
recognize  LGBTT  issues  and  does  not  take  such  matters  lightly.  It 
can  be  assured  that  we  do  not  feel  "uncomfortable"  discussing 
issues  of  sexual  orientation. 

Another  segment  of  our  training  involves  issues  of  HIV 
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transmission  which  was  conducted  by  Barb  McPherson,  an  HIV/ 
AIDS  educator,  from  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  Based  on 
our  training,  we  would  at  no  time  promote  the  view  that  "vaginal 
intercourse  is  safe  from  HIV  transmission"  as  Carolo  has  quoted. 

We  strive  to  prevent  misinformation  

given  to  the  public  that  would 
endanger  prevention  efforts.  The 
Department  of  Public  Health  will 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  program 
does  follow  their  policy  and  guide- 
lines concerning  factual  information 
given  to  the  public  concerning  HIV 
transmission. 

With  regard  to  Carolo's  view  that 
he  consistently  observes  inappropri- 
ate use  of  language  in  our  print 
materials,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
nature  of  his  complaint  is  the  first 
that  we  have  received.  Carolo  has 
never  expressed  his  concerns  to  us 
personally  nor  has  he  taken  the 
opportunity  to  submit  his  concerns  in 
our  suggestion  box.  Without  specific 
examples  of  "inappropriate  use  of 
language"  in  our  material,  we  cannot 
appropriately  address  this  allegation 
so  that  a  lull  investigation  can  be 
made. 

We  hope  that  we  have  done 
justice  in  addressing  the  allegations 
brought  against  us.  Insofar  as  the 
allegations  made  against  Health 
Services,  we  would  like  to  add  that 
we  hold  our  contact  with  the  health 
promotion  coordinatorof  health 

services  in  the  highest  regard.  Health  services  has  provided  our 
organization  with  up-to-date  training  and  we  have  the  confidence 
in  knowing  that  the  staff  is  both  professional  and  knowledgeable. 

The  members  of  the  Student  Health  Outreach  Program 


write  opinions. 


Without  spe 
cific  examples 
of  "inappro- 
priate use 
language"  in 
our  material, 

we  cannot 
appropriately 
address  this 
allegation  so 

that  a  full 
investigation 
can  be  made. 


call  David-James  @  979-2831 
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U  of  T's  global 
vision  embraces 
refugee  students 


BY  SARAH  ELTON 

Varsity  Staff 

Across  campus  this  week,  stu- 
dents are  marking  International 
Development  week. 

Among  those  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  events  are 
the  refugee  students  who  are 
studying  at  U  of  T  thanks  to  the 
global  vision  of  Canadians. 

In  collaboration  with  the 
World  University  Service  of 
Canada,  the  university  com- 
munity sponsors  refugees  from 
war-torn  regions,  as  approved 
by  Immigration  Canada,  to 
come  to  live  and  study  here. 

"Forme,  coming  to  Canada 
was  quite  an  achievement," 
said  Paterne  Bashengezi,  a 
social  science  student  who  ar- 
rived from  Zaire  six  months 
ago. 

The  program,  which  is 
funded  by  a  student  levy  at  the 
college  level  with  the  univer- 
sity pitching  in  to  cover  tuition, 
provides  opportunities  forEng- 
lish-speakers  prepared  for  uni- 
versity study.  It  helps  people 
from  unstable  parts  of  the  world 
realize  their  potential  which 
otherwise  would  have  been 
thwarted  by  political  circum- 
stance. 

'You've  got  entire  genera- 
tions of  people  just  sitting  and 
waiting,"  said  Barbara 
Treviranns,  a  WUSC  veteran 
who  was  involved  in  starting 
sponsorships  at  U  of  T  in  the 
mid  '80s. 

You '  re  gi  ving  them  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  their  poten- 
tial." As  refugees,  the  students 
must  leave  both  their  countries 
and  their  families  behind,  which 
some  critics  call  a  brain  drain. 
However,  Bashengezi  argues 
it  is  natural  for  young  people  to 
want  to  achieve. 

'We  may  be  the  uprooted, 
the  transplanted,  but  there  is  no 
problem  with  that,"  he  said.  "It 


is  quite  normal  to  seize  the  op 
portunity." 

However,  not  all  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  go  of  i  t  i  n  Canada 
have  the  opportunity.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  to  recruit  women 
for  the  program.  In  their  coun 
tries  of  origin,  it  isoften  socially 
unacceptable  for  a  single 
woman  to  leave  alone.  Also, 
women  frequently  do  not  pos- 
sess the  language  skills  or  the 
academic  background  neces- 
sary to  study  in  Canada  be- 
cause women  as  a  group  do  not 
have  equal  access  to  educa- 
tion. 

"It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  have  even  completed 
secondary  school,"  said 
Treviranns.  M  u  k  h  t  a  r 
Homam,  a  master's  student  in 
ci  vi I  engineeri ng  who  was  spon- 
sored over  a  year  ago,  is  ex 
pecting  his  sister  to  join  him 
from  Pakistan  where  theirf am 
ily  has  been  living  since  fleeing 
Afghanistan. 

"If  I  weren't  here,  my  sister 
wouldn't  be  able  to  apply,"  he 
said  explaining  that  his  family 
would  not  have  permitted  his 
sister  to  come  to  Canada  alone. 

However,  women  are  not 
completely  excluded.  Some  col- 
leges are  equipped  to  provide 
English  language  upgrading. 

"If  s  classically  been  the  col- 
leges and  more  flexible  univer- 
sities which  have  more 
women,"  added  Treviranns. 

While  only  30  students  are 
sponsored  each  year  to  come  to 
uni  versi  ties  and  col  leges  across 
Canada,  Abdul  Qahar  Andisha, 
acomputer  science  student  from 
Afghanistan  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  Pakistan,  said  that  the 
idea  of  their  peers  studying  at 
Canadian  universities  provides 
encouragement  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  program. 

"It  [Canada]  is  one  of  the 
best  places  to  be,"  said 
Bashengezi. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


BY  MELISSA  BZOWY 

Varsity  Staff 

With  legal  bills  piling  up,  an  aca- 
demic up  against  the  big-budget 
University  of  Toronto  says  the 
latest  contribution  to  his  legal 
defense  fund  is  much-needed. 

U  of  T's  teaching  assistants,  a 
local  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  have  just  do- 
nated $  1 ,000  to  help  former  U  of 
T  seismologist  Kin  Yip  Chun  in 
his  battle  against  the  university 
for  alleged  raci  al  ly-based  mi  streat- 
ment. 

Already  raking  up  $150,000 
worth  of  legal  bills,  the  interna- 
tionally renowned  scholar  has 
been  fighting  for  a  fair  settlement 
since  he  was  dismissed  in  1994 
after  working  for  the  university 
without  pay  for  1 0  years. 

Although  Chun  has  already 
shouldered  150  times  the  dona- 
tion in  legal  costs,  he  says  this 
latest  funding  means  a  great  deal. 

"This  money  has  been  donated 
from  student  groups  who  are  very 
short  of  money  and  hence  this  is 
a  strong  indication  of  their  sup- 
port. I  take  their  contributions 
very  seriously,"  he  said. 

Chun  alleges  that  he  failed  to 
win  tenure-stream  employment 
at  U  of  T  four  times  because  of 
alleged  systemic  racial  discrimi- 
nation within  the  physics  depart- 
ment. He  also  alleges  that  U  of  T 
subjected  him  to  exploitative 
working  conditions  by  treating  him 
like  a  professor  and  profiting  from 
his  contributions  to  the  depart- 
ment without  proper  remunera- 
tion. 

The  Ontario  Human  Right  Com- 
mission,  which  only  takes  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  cases  that 
come  to  its  attention,  is  currently 
investigating  the  matter. 

Joseph  Zebrowski,  president  of 


Students  chip  in  for 
Cliun's  legal  costs 


Dr.  Kin  Yip  Chun. 
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the  TA  union,  says  they  voted 
unanimously  to  contribute  to 
Chun's  fight  because  due  proc- 
ess was  not  followed  in  this  monu- 
mental case. 

"There  is  clearly  a  pattern  but 
the  departments  are  quick  to  say 
that  there  is  no  problem.  When 
investigations  are  launched,  the 
people  chosen  to  conduct  them 
are  not  properly  trained  and  make 
reports  based  on  little  evidence. 
The  university  takes  these  re- 


ports and  says  there's  no  prob- 
lem." 

Zebrowski  is  referring  to  an 
administrative  investigation  into 
the  matter  done  by  U  of  T's  vice- 
dean  research,  Cecil  Yip.  The 
report  found  that  Chun  was  ex- 
ploited by  the  department  when 
he  was  left  to  live  from  his  own 
external  research  funding.  iBut  it 
finds  no  evidence  of  racially-mo- 
tivated mistreatment. 

Critics  claim  the  report  was 


not  independent  and  did  not  delve 
deeply  enough  into  Chun's  alle- 
gations. 

"The  University  of  Toronto 
must  establish  a  process  for  look- 
ing at  systemic  biases  in  each 
department  because  right  now  the 
departments  operate  like  private 
fiefdoms  and  they  don't  want  to 
investigate  problems,"  said 
Zebrowski. 

Over  the  last  1 50  years,  there 
have  been  a  handful  of  women 
and  minorities  hired  in  the  physics 
department.  And  according  to  the 
Committee  for  the  Support  of 
Higher  Education,  convened  by 
high  profile  academics  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  monitor  the 
number  of  professors  of  Chinese 
origin  at  U  of  T,  the  level  of  full- 
time  graduate  faculty  represen- 
tation in  the  medical,  physical  and 
life  sciences  runs  between  2.7 
and  3.7  per  cent.  They  say  the 
representation  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  law,  man- 
agement and  education  is  0.5  per 
cent. 

.  Still,  U  of  Tinsists  on  its  inno- 
cence as  it  awaits  a  ruling  from 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  rakes  up  its  own 
legal  bills.  But  vice-provost  Paul 
Gooch  says  the  money  is  not  the 
issue. 

"Theuni  versity  in  not  fighting 
Chun.  It  is  trying  to  reach  a  reso- 
lution as  it  feels  he  was  not  dis- 
criminated against,"  he  said.  "We 
would  love  to  resolve  the  problem 
but  not  in  violation  of  the  uni  ver- 
sity's  principles." 

Gooch  says  the  university  will 
not  be  pressured  to  make  an  aca- 
demic appointment  for  political 
reasons. 

The  Arts  and  Sciences  Stu- 
dents' Union  has  already  contrib- 
uted $500  toward  Chun's  case 
along  with  many  individuals. 


Check  out  the  Varsity's  slobalization 
supplement  in  next  Tuesday's  edition. 


U  01   T  Bookstore 
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Tamil  students  mark  Sri  Lanlca's  B-day 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  50"'  anniversary  of  Sri 
Lanican  independence  was 
marked  by  a  charged  confer- 
ence at  U  of  T  addressing  the 
corresponding  enslavement  of  the 
Tamil  people. 

At  the  Feb.  2  conference,  co- 
sponsored  by  U  of  T's  Tamil 
Student  Association,  scholars 
came  together  to  discuss  the  re- 
ligiousdivisionsand cultural  im- 
perialism that  have  stripped  the 
Tarnil  of  their  autonomous  gov- 
ernment and  subjected  them  to 
Sri  Lankan  rule. 

Over  the  last  14  years,  the 
Hindu  Tamil  have  fought  the  Bud- 
dhist Sri  Lankans  to  create  a 
separate  state  in  northeast  Sri 
Lanka. 

TheSinhalesediscrimination 
against  the  Tamil  stems  partially 
from  their  belief  that  Buddha  be- 
queathed the  entire  island  to  the 
them  alone,  said  David  Little,  a 
senior  scholar  at  the  United 


States  Institute  of  Peace. 

He  says  this  assumption  of 
superior  claim  to  the  land  is  rein- 
forced by  the  Buddhist  clergy 
and,  when  coupled  with  the  ac- 
tions of  British  colonialists,  ex- 
plains the  current  strife  in  Sri 
Lanka.   

Prior  to  British 
colonial  rule,  the 
Tamil  had  their 
own  nation.  But  the 
British  placed  both 
people  under  one 
administration  and 
the  more  populous 
Sinhaleseendedup 
in  control. 

"The  Sri  Lankans  inherited  a 
majoritorian  political  system  from 
the  British  which  does  very  little 
to  protect  minorities  and  resulted 
in  a  majoritorian  dictatorship," 
said  Little. 

The  only  answer  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  is  separation,  says  A. 
Wilson,  former  head  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  "Aflerall  the  bomb- 


ings and  humiliations, Tamils  can- 
not be  expected  to  come  back  to 
the  fold  again,"  said  Wilson. 

He  says  fiscal  dependence  will 
never  keep  the  Tamils  loyal  to 
the  Sinhalese  state.  "People  do 
not  vote  with  their  wallets  in 


People  do  not  vote  with  their 
wallets  in  their  hand,  they  will 
seek  statehood  even  if  turns  their 
country  into  a  bread  basl(et  case. 


their  hand,  they  will  seek  slate- 
hood  even  if  turns  their  country 
into  a  bread  basket  case,"  he 
said. 

Meanwhile,  Barbara  Jackman, 
a  Canadian  lawyer  who  defends 
refugee  claims,  suggested  West- 
ern countries  should  make  an 
effort  to  stand  by  the  Tamil  in 
their  time  of  need. 
"Individuals  facing  the  risk  of 


torture  are  not  supposed  to  be 
returned  to  the  country  they  fled 
from.  However,  Canada,  U.S. 
and  European  countries  have  de- 
ported Tamils  back  to  Sri  Lanka 
on  a  regular  basis,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

  She  said  Cana- 
da's foreign  affairs 
department  should 
respect  the  Tamils 
right  to  self  determi- 
nation, whiletheim- 
migration  depart- 
ment should  stop  re- 
turning Tamil  refu- 
gees back  to  a  war 
zone. 

But  another  expert  suggested 
a  neutral  third  party  may  be  able 
to  help  the  peoples  strike  a  truce. 
William  Wiseberg,  from  the 
Harvard  University  Centre  for 
International  Affairs,  argued  that 
the  first  step  towards  peace  is  a 
mediated  settlement  between  the 
Sri  Lankan  government  and  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil. 

He  recommended  starting  out 
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slowly,  with  a  third  party  striking 
up  low-leverage,  quiet  talks  that 
eventually  move  to  public  nego- 
tiations. 

This  suggestion  met  with  criti- 
cism from  the  president  of  U  of 
T's  Tamil  Student  Association, 
Sivanathan  Kathiravelu.  He  says 
there  have  been  numerous  at- 
tempts at  negotiations  but  the 
Sinhalese  government's  unfair 


proposals  matched  by  its  ban  on 
third  party  mediation  and  inter- 
national media  coverage  spelled 
inevitable  failure. 

But  he  hopes  for  a  break- 
through in  the  peace  process. 
"In  my  view,  a  peaceful  solution 
that  ensures  equality  and  secu- 
rity for  Tamils  is  one  that  is 
needed  right  away,"  said 
Kathiravelu. 


No  more  IBM  in 
Dal  Law 


byLilli  Ju 

HALIFAX  (CUP)— The  Indig- 
enous Black  and  Mi'kmaq  pro- 
gram at  the  Dalhousie  Law  School 
has  to  find  itself  another  acro- 
nym. 

International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation,  more  com- 
monly known  by  its  registered 
trademark  name  IBM,  asked 
Dalhousie  University  to  not  use 
the  acronym  IBM  for  the  Indig- 
enous Black  and  Mi'kmaq  law 
program  because  it  wanted  to  avoid 
confusion. 

The  program  was  established  in 
1989  to  increase  the  number  of 
indigenous  Nova  Scotia  blacks  and 
Mi'kmaqs  in  the  legal  profession. 
Since  its  inception,  the  program 
has  developed  a  national  profile 
among  law  schools. 

"IBM  was  an  acronym  that  was 
just  picked  up  and  used  overtime." 
Patricia  Doyle-Bedwell,  acting  di- 
rectorof  program,  said.  "It  wasn' t 
anything  planned  or  intentional." 

The  acronym  was  originally  used 
as  nickname.  It  was  then  infor- 
mally adopted  as  the  program's 
short-form  name,  eventually  end- 


ing up  on  brochures  and  station- 
ary. 

Doyle-Bedwell  says  dropping 
the  acronym  is  no  big  deal. 

"Aside  from  changing  those 
pamphlets  and  some  letterhead, 
[it]  has  not  meant  major  changes 
for  us." 

She  adds  there  are  no  hard  feel- 
ings between  Dalhousie  and  the 
company.  In  fact,  some  at  the 
university  have  been  amused  and 
even  flattered. 

"We  got  the  attention  of  I BM ," 
said  Doyle-Bedwell. 

The  program  was  formed  by 
the  Dalhousie  Law  School  and  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  re- 
spon.se  to  recommendations  made 
by  the  Royal  Commission 
examining  the  wrongful  convic- 
tion of  Donald  Marshall  Jr. 

Marshall,  a  Nova  Scotia  abo- 
riginal man,  spent  1 1  yearsinprison 
for  a  murder  he  didn't 
commit.  The  commission  cited  a 
number  of  problems,  such  as  cul- 
tural differences  in  language  and 
behaviour,  that  were  ignored  in  the 
handl  i  ng  of  Marshall '  s  case. 

Dalhousie  Gazette 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

DONSHIPS  98  Winter 


Applications  for  Don  and  Senior  Resident  positions  in  Victoria 
University  Residences  (Annesley  Hall,  Burwash  Hall,  Margaret 
Addison  Hall  and  Rowell  Jackman  Hall)  are  now  being  accepted. 

Applicants  must  be  enrolled  in  a  graduate  or  equivalent  professional 
faculty  program  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  98  Winter 
Session.  Previous  residence-living  and  counselling  experience  are 
definite  assets. 

Applicants  must  submit  a  complete  resume,  a  statement  of  skills 
and  attributes  and  two  letters  of  reference. 

Job  descriptions  and  application  information  available  from: 
The  Oence  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Victoria  University 
73  Queen's  Parit  Crescent 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  room  103 
Toronto,  Ontano  M5S 1K7 
http;//vicu.utoronto.ca 
(416)  585-4494 
fax:  (416)  585-4459 
email  vic.dean@utoronto.ca 
Deadline  for  completed  applications  4:00  p.m., 

Friday,  February  27, 1998   
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INTERNET  101  1 


INTERNET  101 

Hail,  Britannica! 

Click  on  over  to  the  U  of  T  libraries  homepage 
{www.library.utoronto.ca)  and  you  may  be  in  for  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

On  pages  like  thejoumals  index  you  will  find  a  flashy  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  banner  and  a  link  that  takes  you  to  the  onlineedition 
of  its  immense  reference  database. 

Ordinarily,  individuals  would  have  to  purchase  the  BritannicaCD- 
ROM  package  (around  a  hundred  bucks)  for  a  complimentary 
subscription,  or  subscribe  to  the  service  electronically  (on  the 
website,  with  your  credit  card  number).  With  fees  at  $8.50/month 
(U.S.  funds)  or  $85/year,  subscribers  are  understandably  low  in 
number. 

To  increase  membership,  EB  has  approached  groups  like  U  of  T 
offering  an  institutional  license  for  a  nominal  fee.  And  as  member- 
shipdoes  have  its  privileges,  UTORdial  and  Information  Commons 
users  get  access  to  a  fantastic  database  {www.eb.com:  180). 

Britannica  Online  is  updated  weekly  and  includes  all  the  informa- 
tion found  in  those  smelly,  big,  brown  books. 

With  thousands  of  links,  pictures  and  movies,  an  extensive  help 
section,  and  azooming  search  engine,  this  smartly  designed  site  is  an 
asset  to  students  who  need  quick  answers  to  dumb  questions. 

Like  its  CD-ROM  counterpart,  Britannica  Online  flourishes  in  this 
typeof  format.  With  hyperlinks  on  key  items  in  every  article,  cross- 
referencing  is  a  snap.  Tap  on  a  highlighted  word  or  phrase  and  the 
link  will  help  you  reach  that  higher  level  of  awareness. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  articles,  Britannica  Online  also  features 
impressive  photo-essays  like  the  Titanic  series  and  an  extensive 
Black  History  Month  section,  both  of  which  arecurrently  online.  Full 
colour  photos  and  graphics  with  informative  but  light  commentary 
make  such  showcases  a  worthwhile  addition. 

And  if,  for  any  reason,  you  want  outdated  information,  check  out 
"BritannicaClassics"  section:  ancient  entries  fromthroughout  their 
200  years  of  publication  that  the  people  of  EB  didn't  want  to  throw 
out. 

Thunderation !  Horse-less  carriages  by  the  year  2000?  Madness. 
MADNESS! 

JIN  DAVID  KIM 


Sea  levels  affected  by  shifts  in  the  earth's  rotation  axis 


BY  LEANDRIA  MACK 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  he 
wanted  to  know  how  the  world 
worked.  Now  at  24,  Jon's  still 
asking  the  same  questions. 

U  of  T  PhD  student  and  geo- 
physicist  Jon  Mound  has  found  the 
answers  to  a  few  of  those  ques- 
tions in  his  article,  published  in  the 
Jan.  23  issue  of  Science. 

His  recent  discoveries  show 
how  long-term  changes  in  the  ori- 
entation of  the  Earth's  rotation 
axis,  or  "wobbling"  of  the  planet, 
can  produce  variations  in  sea  level. 

"This  helps  explain  why  sea 
level  changes  over  long  periods  of 
time,"  says  Mound. 

"Also,  these  changes  have  gen- 
erally been  assumed  to  have  glo- 
bal effects. ..That  is,  a  1 00-metre- 
rise  in  sea  level  in  Toronto  would 
mean  a  100-metre-rise  in  Tokyo. 
That's  not  true." 

According  to  research  supervi- 
sor Jerry  Mitrovica,  it  is  possible 
that  all  records  of  long-term  sea 
level  change  that  people  have  been 
i  nterpreti  ng  for  decades  wi  1 1  have 
to  be  reinterpreted  as  a  result  of 
Mound's  work. 

The  "wobbling effect,"  known 
as  "true  polar  wander,"  is  caused 
by  shifts  in  the  earth' s  rotation  axis 
and  varying  equator  positions  over 
time.  As  the  earth  spins,  the  poles 
flatten  while  the  equator  region 
bulges,  creating  a  sea-level  drop  at 
the  poles  and  a  sea-level  rise  at  the 
equator.  Like  a  water-filled  bal- 
loon, the  earth  becomes  unbal- 
anced by  the  changing  mass  distri- 
bution of  moving  continents. 

Mound  took  measurements  of 
the  estimated  true  polar  wander 
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Interna^^  ^^44. 95 
Int.Voice  $264.95 
External  $264.95 
Ext.Voice  $289.95 

**  $40  Rebate  Avail. 


WestemDigit^ 

4.3  GBu-DMA  $  329 
5.1  GBv-DMA  $379 

6.4  GBv-DMA  $  409 

Quantum 

3.2  GB  v-DMA  $  249 

4.3  GB  u-DMA  $  339 

6.4  GB  v-DMA  $389 

Seagate 

I.3G  ST31277A  S  159 
2.1G  ST32122A  $  209 
6.4G  ST36451A  $  3S9 


CD-WRITER 
Mitsumi  IDE  CDR 
6XR,  2XW  $  429.95 

Panasonic  SCSI  CDR 
8X  R,  4X  W  $  599.95 


Iomega  External 

lOOMB  Zip  Drive 
Parallel/Scsi  $188 

10  Pack  Zip  Disks 
Special  $155 

MOTOROLA  56K 

Flex  Int/  Voice  $  164.95 

External  $  179.95 
Inlernal/voice.OEM  $129 

DIAMOND 
3D  Monster/ 
3D  Sound  $  249.95 


YAMAHA  SPEAKERS 

M7$59,  MIS  $85 
M20  $105,  S25  $129 


CP 

M  Ui  T  I  M  E  D I  A  CENTRE 


COMI^TERS 
PERIPHERALS 

MULTIMEDIA  CENTRE 

316  College  St. 
Toronto,  Ont 

M5T  1S3 
Tel:  927-9279 
Fax:  927-9909 
Business  Hours 
Monday  -  Saturday 
lOam  -  ftpm 


COREL 
WORDPERFECT 
SUITE  8  CD  $  49 
(Student  card  required) 


PRINTERS 

HP 
6L  Laser  $509 
6P  Laser  $969 

CANON 
BJC  250  $185 
BJC4300  $265 

OKIDATA 
OKIPAGE  4W 
600DPI  $  275 

EPSON 

stylus  400  $  269 
Stylus  600  $  359 
Stylus  800   $  519 

LEXMARK 

1000  Colour  $  188 
7200  Colour  $  489 
OPTRA  E+  $  519 


C  »&  P  Power  Pentium  II  System 


ASUS  P2L97  w/lntel  LX  chipset,  AGP  slot 

32  MB  168  pins  SDRAM  (10ns) 

3.2  QuantumST  Ultra-DMA  IDE  Hard  Drive 

1 .44  Panasonic  Floppy  Drive 
ATI  3D  Expression/4MB  SGRAM  (^^'T?' 
Mid  Tower  Case  ATX  Power  Supply    — — 
1 04  Winclows95  Keyboard 
Microsoft  IntelliMouse,  Pad 
24X  Goldstar  CD-Rom,Speaker 
Creative  AWE64  sound  card 
Windows  95  CD/Manual 
3  Yrs  Labor,  lYr  Part  Warranty 


FREE 

Creative 
56K  Flex  Int. 
VoiccModem 


SVGA  Monitor^ 
Included --^ 


New  Lower  Prices ! 


P  II  233  $  1999 


P  II  266  $2219 


P  II  300  $2429 


Prices  are  already  3%  cash  discounted.and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  No  REFUND  Exchange  on  defective  products  only,  within  7  days 


We  are  proud  to  be  the  main  hardware/software  supplier  to  Uof  T  for  over  16  years. 


pathoverthe  past  130million  years 
and  used  the  data  to  calculate  the 
expected  fluctuations  in  sea  level. 

His  findings  show  a  significant 
difference  between  sea  level  cal- 
culations using  the  wobbling  ef- 
fect, and  observed  sea  level  meas- 
urements. 

In  the  past,  sea  level  variations 
have  been  linked  to  sea-floor 
spreading  rates.  However  Mound 
believes  the  varying  size  of  sea 
basins  is  not  the  only  explanation 
for  changing  sealevels.Histheory 
says  that  if  the  sea  level  rises  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  it  falls  in  the  North 
Pacific  due  to  proximity  to  the 
equator. 

The  idea  for  his  master  thesis 
was  proposed  by  Mitrovica,  who 
worked  closely  with  Mound  on 
much  of  the  theory.  They  are  the 
only  researchers  to  look  at  the 
effect  of  the  wobbly  planet  over  a 
long  time  period.  Others  have  stud- 
ied true  polar  wander,  but  over 
shorter  time  scales. 

"We  didn't  feel  there  was  a 
satisfyingexplanationof  why  you 
get  these  sea  level  changes  over 
time.  Sea  level  change  has  always 
been  an  area  of  vast  interest  in  the 
geophysics  world.  We'rejust  look- 
ing at  a  new  aspect  of  it,"  said 
Mound. 

The  study  involved  thousands 
of  computer  calculations  and 
countless  readings  of  other  re- 
search papers  on  the  subject.  At 
some  points  during  his  research. 
Mound  would  have  a  computer 
program  running  24  hours-a-day 
for  three  straight  weeks. 

He  says  he  worked  weekends 
whenever  he  panicked  about  not 
beingable  to  finish  his  thesis.  And 


Make  your  own 
waves. 

Write  Science. 
David  @ 
979-2831 


we'd  VjA^yoato- 
come  try  our 


Valentine's 
n)ance 

with  buffet 

February  14th  8.00  pm 
427  BloorSt.  West 
tickets  are  $10 
call  925-7924 
to  reserve  or 
available  at 
the  door 

We  worship  ever>'  Sunday  at  7:00  pm 


CHRISTOS 

MiTHOPOlITAN  COMMLNITY  CHURCH 
•I  TKIAITY  ST.  PAUL  S  UMTtD  CHURCH 
«7BlOORST.WtST    |4 16)  925-79Z4 


he  often  encountered  computer 
problems  when  there  wasn't  suf- 
ficient memory  in  the  machines  to 
handle  the  data. 

"I  built  patience  over  the  sum- 
mer," laughed  Mound.  'The  most 
frustrating  part  of  the  work  was 
the  waiting  [for  results]." 

A  more  thorough  paper  on 
Mound' s  research  is  in  the  works, 
as  well  as  plans  to  work  with 
American  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Cal  Tech. 

"It's  still  a  hypothesis,"  said 
Mound.  "It  needs  to  be  tested  by 
actually  looking  at  sea  level  obser- 


vations from  around  the  world." 

Mound  graduated  from  U  of  T 
geology  physics  in  1 996.  In  addi- 
tion to  teaching  a  first- year  phys- 
ics course  this  year,  he' s  starting  a 
new  project  on  lunar  orbit  as  part 
of  his  PhD  work. 

"What  draws  me  is  whether 
something  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion; an  interesting  problem.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  applicable  to 
everyday  life."  he  said. 

"Geology  physics  attempts  to 
answerthequestion  'why,'  and  to 
me,  that's  cool.  I  guess  I'm  still 
fouryearsold,  I  still  want  to  know 
how  the  world  works." 


Things  to  do  in  the  name  of  science. 


ROM 

Lost  Sense:  An  Installation  by  Catherme  Widgery  opens  Feb  1 4  in 
the  Roloff  Beny  Gallery.  Lost  Sense,  a  collection  of  35  scu  Iptures, 
is  "my  artistic  response  to  the  experience  of  looking  at  artifacaiil 
the  ROM,"  said  Widgery. 

The  Varsi  ty  has  ROM  fami  ly  passes  to  gi  ve  away  to  the  fi  rst  fi  ve 
peopletoanswer  the  followingskill-testingquestion:  What  isthetitle 
of  the  above  sculpture?.  E-mail  your  answer  to  varsitv- 
scitech  @  varsity,  utoron  to.  ca. 

Free  Science  Lectures 

The  Royal  Canadian  Institute  continues  their  free  lecture  s,g 
every  Sunday  at  3  pm.  Jerry  Mitrovica  (please  see  story  on  Earth's 
wobble,  above)  will  deliver"Beyond  the  plate  tectonics  revolution: 
toward  a  unified  theory  of  global  geophysics?"  on  Feb.  8.  The 
following  week,  Michael  Sefton  of  the  department  of  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry  offers  "Turningsows' ears  into 
silk  organs."  Rounding  out  the  month,  Melissa  Franklin  of  the 
department  of  physics  at  Harvard  University  presents  "Quark:  the 
big  and  the  small  of  it."  All  lectures  take  place  at  the  Macleod 
Auditorium  in  the  Med-Sci  bui  Iding. 

For  more  info,  check  out  RCI  online  alwww.psycli.  utoronto.ca/ 
people/vislab/RCl.  htm. 


Metro  Toronto  Zoo 

This  Valentine's  Day ,  why  not  satiate  your  most  primal  hungers 
and  eat  dinner  at  the  zoo?  The  Zoological  Society  is  putting  on  a 
fundraiser  dinner  (Feb.  12),  In  the  Heat  of  the  Night,  that  includes 
a  send-up  of  the  Tonight  Show  and  agourmet  dinner.  The  proceeds 
to  this  adult-only  event  go  to  the  zoo's  Reproductive  Physiology 
program  which  conducts  research  to  save  critically  endangered 
species. 
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Choreographer 
Susanna  Chwang, 
vocal  director  Andrew 
Seek  and  director 
David  Gerson  take 
notes  from  Kurt 
Stamm  during  o 
rehearsal  for  the  U.C. 
Follies'  production  of 
Guys  and  Dolls. 


k#J  mid  (Hfh> 


U.C.  Follies  return  with  the  Broadway  classic  Guys  and  Dolls 


BY  AIRS  PULLEN  AND 

SARAH  ZELCER  

February  is  here,  and  preparing  for  fun  and 
.follies  has  proven  to  be  no  easy  feat.  The 
'  University  College  theatre  production  com- 
pany, known  as  the  U.C.  Follies,  again  pre- 
pares to  treat  us  to  six  nights  of  musical 
theatre.  The  stellar  cast,  16-piece  orchestra 
and  countless  dedicated  crew  members  are 
(energized  and  ready  to  take  on  U  of  T. 

This  year's  Follies  production  is  Guys 
and  Dolls,  a  popular  musical  that  originally 
[achieved  fame  on  Broadway  and  is  now  set 
to  do  the  same  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  Col- 
ourful hand-sewn  costumes,  bold  sets  and  a 
'chorus  of  37  voices  breathe  life  into  the 
magical  atmosphere  of  New  York  in  the 
1950s.  Written  by  Abe  Burrows  and  Jo 
'Swerling,  with  music  and  lyrics  by  Frank 
Loesscr,  Guys  and  Dolls  has  something  for 
I  everyone:  expertly  choreographed  dance  num- 
bers, illegal  gambling,  laughter  and,  yes,  even 
a  love  story  to  boot. 

Practice  MaUei  Pe^eci 

Auditions  in  late  September  set  wheels  in 
\  motion  for  rehearsals  in  early  October.  Ever 
since,  putting  on  Guys  and  Dolls  has  been  a 
full-time  job.  Blasting  the  common  concep- 
'  tion  that  a  student-based,  alumni-run  theatre 
company  isn' t  a  worthy  contender  of  profes- 
I  sional  theatre,  the  resulting  performance  truly 
reflects  the  commitment  and  dedication  of  the 
company  members. 

In  this,  the  latest  production  put  on  by  the 
premiere  theatre  company  of  U  of  T,  the  level 
of  talent  and  energy  exhibited  by  the  perform- 
( ers  is  unsurpassed.  Working  towards  perfec- 
tion eats  up  a  lot  of  time,  and  along  with  the 
sacrifice  of  weekend  practices  and  rehears- 


als that  sometimes  run  up  to  1 2  hours,  there's  still  the 
workload  of  school  to  keep  up  with.  It's  a  balancing 
act,  but  those  involved  (on  a  volunteer  basis)  find  the 
rewards  greater  than  the  sweat;  says  a  Follies  per- 
former: "it's  a  lot  of  work,  but  a  lot  of  fun  too." 

Artistic  director  David  Gerson  puts  in  an  average 
of  25  hours  a  week,  excluding  rehearsals,  to  ensure 
that  this  production  will  be  a  testament  to  the 
professionalism  and  artistry  associated  with  the  U  of 
T  theatre  tradition.  His  dedication  has  inspired  the 
same  relentless  work  ethic  in  his  company  members. 

"Dave    lives  and   

breathes  this  musical — 
everyone  has  leamedwhat 
commitment  means," 
says  Mirei  lie  Lebel,  a  first 
year  student  who  is  cast 
as  Sarah  Brown,  one  of 
the  lead  female  roles.  But 
David  is  not  alone  in  his 
enthusiastic  efforts. 
Working  alongside  him  to 
motivate  an  80-person 
strong  company  of  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  others 
are  specialists  in  charge  of  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  show:  producer  Mark  Fieldhouse,  vocal  director 
Andrew  Seok,  choreographer  Susanna  Chwang  and 
conductor  Paulo  Pietropaolo. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  the  show  could  not  go  on 
if  it  weren't  for  the  generosity  of  outside  support. 
Devtek  Electronic  Packaging  Systems  is  the  proud 
sponsor  of  the  Follies,  and  is  responsible  for 
providingthe  substantial  financial  foundation  nec- 
essary for  a  theatrical  production  of  this  calibre. 

The  cast  includes  actors  ranging  from  first  year 
students  to  alumni.  Out  of  the  original  160  or  so 
students  who  auditioned  in  September,  a  cast  of  37 
were  hand-picked  and  are  deemed  to  be  the  strongest 
yet  ofaFollies  production.  The  actors  are  determined 
that  their  performance  will  reflect  the  past  five 


The  U.C.  Follies: 
Guys  and  Dolls 


Feb.  5  to  7,  12  to  14 
$10  ($8  for  students) 
Hart  House  Theatre 
advance  tickets  available  at  Hart 

House  box  office 
vw/w.utoronto.ca/wvw/ucfollies 


months  of  hard  work. 

"What  the  audience  should  expect  is  phenomenal 
dancing,  fantastic  sets  and  so  much  fun,"  promises 
Heather  Scott,  general  manager  of  the  company. 
"It's  a  step  up  from  last  year — it's  three  steps  up!" 

Guys  and  Dollsis  not  an  easy  musical  to  co-ordinate, 
and  though  the  majority  of  production  is  left  to  the 
students,  the  passion  for  and  commitment  to  the 
musical  must  meet  the  standards  of  the  original  Broad- 
way show.  Gerson  expects 
nothing  less  from  his  per- 
formers: "The  only  differ- 
ence is  amateurs  practice 
until  they  gel  it  right  and 
professionalsuntil  they  don't 
get  it  wrong,"  he  says. 
These  young  singers  and 
dancers  are  attempting  to 
fall  in  with  thelatter.  "There 
are  many  serious  members 
of  the  cast  who  aspire  to 
professional  roles...  every- 
one here  is  learning  just 
what  it  takes,"  says  David  Lam.  This  is  Lam' s  second 
Follies  perfonnance,  and  like  his  fellow  cast  members, 
he  realizes  that  hard  work  pays  off. 

Payment,  for  the  performers  and  crew,  will  come 
from  the  hope  that  their  enthusiasm  and  dedication  to 
the  show  will  translate  into  seat  sales  at  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Jeff  Madden,  who  plays  a  male  lead.  Sky 
Masterson,  has  returned  as  a  U  of  T  alumni  for  his 
third  Follies  show.  "When  you  do  something,  you 
don't  want  to  do  it  half-way.  Because  our  show 
spreads  over  two  weekends  we  are  hoping  to  double 
the  usual  seat  sales,  which  adds  up  to  about  4 1 0  seats 
a  night."  Tickets  are  only  $8  for  students,  and  $10 
general  admission,  an  affordable  price  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  of  enjoyment. 

Speaking  of  enjoyment — triviaquestion:sowhatis 


a  folly,  anyway?  According  to  Oxford,  a 
folly  is  "a  foolishness,  foolish  act,  behaviour 
or  idea."  Do  not  be  deceived — the  evolution 
ofthe  Follies,  since  the  company  first  estab- 
lished its  roots,  has  been  farfrom  foolhardy. 

Sixty  years  ago,  a  group  of  students 
with  a  multitude  of  talent  and  no  show- 
case decided  to  put  together  a  variety  act 
of  sorts.  This  coffee-house  concept  even- 
tually evolved  into  student-written  and 
performed  theatre.  Famous  former  Fol- 
lies faces  include  Wayne  and  Shuster, 
Donald  Sutherland  (as  seen  hanging  on  St. 
George)  and  Paul  Shaffer.  In  the  late  1 970s 
and  early  80s  the  Follies  began  to  fade — 
luckily,  as  it  turns  out,  only  temporarily. 
Six  years  ago  it  was  revived,  and  has  taken 
on  the  new  format  of  musical  theatre. 

What  is  most  vital  to  the  U.C.  Follies 
company  members — not  to  mention  the 
backbone  of  the  company's  mandate — is 
getting  across  the  idea  that  musical  theatre 
is  an  art  form,  full  of  integrity  and  driven  by 
passion.  The  stigma  that  surrounds  the  phrase 
"amateur  theatre  company"  is  a  burden 
from  which  the  Follies  have  eternally  strug- 
gled to  free  themselves.  Putting  on  produc- 
tions every  year  is  a  massive  endeavour, 
and  its  motives  are  simple:  to  nurture  a  love 
of  theatre  at  U  of  T. 

"Theatre  is  a  beacon  thai  shines  outside 
the  cavern  of  Socrates,  inviting  those  who 
are  chained  to  the  wall  and  entranced  by  the 
shadows  to  escape  and  discover  their 
souls— and  ultimately  life.  This  is  our  ex- 
hortation to  you:  to  once  again  support  the 
theatre  at  the  university,  to  become  a  part 
of perhaps  the  greatest  phenomenon  known 
to  humankind,  the  pinnacle  of  the  arts:  the 
theatre. " 

— David  Gerson  and  Paulo  Pietropaolo 


BACH 


Mooredale  Concerts 
All  Six*  Sonatas  &  Partitas 
for  Unaccompanied  Violin 

•Three  at  each  concert 

Mark  Kaplan,  violin 
"  He  played  beautifully,  with 
warm  seamless  phrasing 
and  a  pearly  tone  " 

Chicago  Tribune 


Sat.  Feb.  21,  8pm,  'Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Feb.  22,  3pni  at  Walter  Hall 


922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


^  V  *  d 

Lotsoffun/fm,fun 

Lots  of  prizes,  -prizes,  prizes 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

^    ^  ^  422  College  at  Bathurst  y 

^  Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am  ^ 


FREE  PEARL  JAM 

To  celebrate  the  release  of  Pearl  Jam's  nev/ 

album,  Yield,  The  Varsity  and  Sony  Music 
Canada  have  five  limited  edition  Pearl  Jam/ 
R.E.M.  split  seven-inch  singles  to  give  away. 
To  v/in,  come  dov/n  to  44  St.  George  and  give 
us  the  name  of  Pearl  Jam's  ode  to  vinyl. 


/ 
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Arts  &  Culture 


1  1 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

WE  all  brace  ourselves  for  the 
many  nadirs  that  winter  brings 
us,  however,  this  past  Sunday 
had  to  be  the  absolute  lowest.  It  was  bad 
enough  the  evening's  5//npio/i^  episode 
was  a  rerun,  but  nothing  could  have 
braced  me  for  the  Monkees  reunion  spe- 
cial on  MuchMusic  (Mickey  Dolenz  with 
a  ponytail — yikes!).  I  was  mortified;  the 
only  way  out  was  to  flip  over  to  Frank 
Gifford  and  the  NFL  Pro  Bowl,  which  we 
all  know  is  the  most  useless  of  profes- 
sional sports'  all-star  affairs.  And  though 
this  particular  telecast  was  particularly 
poignant  (being  the  Giffs  last  telecast  and 
all),  there' s  something  oddly  soul-crush- 
ing about  listening  to  a  man  in  his  60s 
gushing  over  athletes  who  are  exerting  a 
minimum  amount  of  effort  so  they  can 
cash  in  on  that  tlve-figure  bonus  clause 
written  into  their  contracts. 

But  just  when  1  was  about  to  lock 
myselfin  the  garage,  get  behind  the  wheel 
and  fire  up  the  motor,  I  remembered  that 
the  Apples  in  Stereo  were  coming  to 
town.  And  suddenly,  everything  was... 
okay.  You  see,  with  a  single  jangly  chord, 
Robert  Schneider  and  his  merry  mates 
turn  frowns  into  smiles;  the  dark  clouds 
overhead  magically  disappear  and  your 
inner  child  is  set  free  to  run  in  the  fields, 
chant  nursery  rhymes  and  snort  Fi  zz  Wi  zz. 
If  happiness  is  a  warm  gun,  as  John 
Lennon  once  sang,  then  the  Apples  should 
be  NRA  poster-boys. 

"We  don't  like  the  phrase  'feel-good' 
music,"  proclaims  John  Hill,  guitarist  for 
the  Denver-based  quartet.  "But  I  guess 
that's  sort  of  what  we're  shooting  for; 
we're  all  a  little  happy-go-lucky,  happy 
people  in  general  and  I  think  it  just  comes 
across  in  our  music  that  we're  kind  of 
positive  and  upbeat.  We've  all  got  our 
idiosyncracies,  but  we're  all  pretty  good 
people  in  general." 

But  surely  the  Apples'  cheeriness  was 
put  to  the  test  when  the  band  set  out  on  a 
fall  tour  with  redneck-approved  country- 
rockers  Son  Volt.  If  ever  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  harass  an  opening  band 
with  calls  for  "Free  Bird,"  this  was  it. 

"Actually,"  recalls  Hill,  "I  think  the 
show  we  did  in  Toronto  was  the  one  show 
that  we  got  hecklers  in  the  audience.  You 
can  never  tell  with  hecklers.  Some  people 
just  heckle,  they  just  do  it  to  be  funny  and 
it  never  bothers  us— I  kind  of  like  it, 
actually.  But  there  were  these  two  guys  in 
that  audience  that  were  a  little  bit  hostile, 
because  maybe  they  thought  we  were  too 
cute. 

"And  inPortland,  Maine  with  Son  Volt... 
I  wouldn't  call  that  a  hostile  crowd,  but 
there  were  like  600  or  700  people  there 
and  as  we  were  playing  it  was  just  dead 
silent.  Beginning  of  the  song,  end  of  the 
song — it  didn't  matter.  They  were  dead 
silent  through  the  whole  show  and  that 
was  really  uncomfortable.  I '  m  sure  there 


The  Apples  in  Stereo 


perfect  sound  forever 


are  people  that  think  we're  a  bunch  of 
pansies,  but  we  don't  run  into  them  be- 
cause they  don't  come  to  our  shows!" 

Hill  can  afford  to  be  outwardly  gleeful, 
and  it's  not  just  because  the  Broncos  won 
the  Super  Bowl.  (For  the  record,  the  band 
was  about  to  head  downtown  to  join  the 
celebration,  but  were  frightened  off  when 
the  cops  pulled  out  the  tear-gas.) 

Since  sprouting  up  five  years  ago  in  the 
Mile  High  city ,  the  Apples  have  developed 
some  very  thick  skin.  The  band's  early 
singles  (later  compiled  on  the  excellent 
1997  retrospective  Science  Faire)  were 
ajangle-pop  freak' s  twisted  fantasy  come 


to  life,  wherein  Paul  really  is  dead  and  the 
Beatles  enlist  Brian  Wilson  as  the  re- 
placement. And  like  the  Fabs,  the  Apples 
even  lettheirdrummersingthe  odd  number 
(though  Hilary  Sindey's  syrupy  voice  is 
much  easier  on  the  ears  than  Ringo's). 

While  early  singles  like  "Tidal  Wave" 
were  certainly  rough  around  the  edges, 
Schneider's  mission  to  craft  the  perfect 
pop  song  was  underway.  Too  bad  every- 
one in  the  indie-rock  nation  was  drunk  on 
Nirvana  and  Sonic  Youth  records,  fidg- 
eting with  their  fuzz  pedals  so  as  to  make 
their  records  sound  as  horrible  as  possi- 
ble. 


"We  were  completely  out  of  place," 
Hill  reminisces.  "We  didn't  have  any  idea 
of  where  we  might  fit  in. 

'Those  [early  singles]  were  all  done  on 
four-track  casettes.  Robert's  been  re- 
cording since  high  school  but  those  were 
the  first  real  productions  he  worked  on. 
We  weren't  trying  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular, though  Robert  was  kind  of  trying  to 
emulate  [the  Beach  Boys']  Pel  Sounds  a 
littlebit." 

Upon  the  release  of  the  debut  full- 
lenghterFuH  Trick  Noisemaker  'm  1995, 
the  Apples  realized  they  were  not  alone  in 
their  mission.  And  like  those  guys  in  high 


school  who  liked  Dungeons  and  Dragons 
justa  little  too  m.uch,  the  Apples  decided 
to  form  their  own  special  club,  laterchris- 
tened  the  Elephant  6  Recording  Collec- 
tive. Fellow  inductees  include  like-minded 
whimsical  wizards  (and  Schneider' s  high 
school  buddies)  Neutral  Milk  Hotel  and 
Olivia  Tremor  Control,  both  of  whom 
recorded  their  debut  albums  with  Schnei- 
der' s  assistance  at  hi  s  Pet  Sounds  record- 
ing studio  in  Denver.  Though  Elephant  6 
bands  are  separated  by  geography  (Neu- 
tral Milk  and  OTC  are  based  in  Athens, 
Georgia),  they  are  united  by  shared  musi- 
cal philosophies  and  a  commitment  to 
creating  only  the  fmest  pop  music. 

"I  guess  Neutral  Milk  has  recorded 
both  their  albums  here  [the  band's  sec- 
ond album  will  be  released  this  spring], 
and  the  Olivia  guys  recorded  their  first 
album  here,  but  other  than  that,  they' re  in 
Athens  and  we  really  don't  see  them  that 
much,"  says  Hill.  "All  thoseguys  work  on 
stuff  together  al  1  the  time,  but  the  fact  that 
there's  2,000  miles  separating  us  [means] 
we  really  don' t  work  together  that  much. 
And  we'  re  not  after  the  exact  same  thing 
necessarily,  but  we're  all  after  the  same 
integrity  or  quality." 

If  Neutral  Milk  and  OTC  tap  into  the 
Beatles'  experimental,  post-acid  phase, 
the  Apples'  latest.  Tone  Soul  Evolution 
(spinART/Sire),  is  rooted  firmly  in  the 
innocent,  pre-hallucinogen  days.  Schnei- 
der zips  through  the  1 4  tracks  like  Lennon 
on  helium,  while  the  album's  title  is  sym- 
bolicof  the  Apples'  progression  from  their 
lo-fi  infancy  stage  to  full-on  hi-fi  Brian 
Wilson  arrangements. 

"We'  re  not  intentionally  trying  to  sound 
like  the  '60s,"  Hill  remarks.  "But  Robert 
and  I ,  all  we  listen  to  for  the  most  part  is  old 
'60s  pop  while  [bassist]  Eric  and  Hilary 
are  a  little  more  punk  rock  in  their  roots. 
We're  just  trying  to  combine  it  all.  The 
sound  of  the  record  is  due  a  lot  in  part  to 
going  into  real  studio  andjust  using  really 
good  equipment.  It  owes  a  lot  to  the 
production  too,  but  I  think  theequipmentis 
the  main  thing  with  that  album. 

"We  are  going  for  perfection  in  the 
sense  that  we  want  to  have  the  perfect 
song  with  the  perfect  production.  But  it 
should  be  a  little  rough.  We  don't  want  it 
to  be  super-slick." 

But  as  if  to  make  sure  the  Apples  didn't 
stray  too  far  off  the  path  to  perfection,  a 
friend  sent  each  member  of  the  band  the 
ideal  Christmas  gift  for  obsessive  music 
fans:  the  ridiculously-detailed  four-CD 
Pet  Sounds  box  set. 

"I  probably  wouldn't  have  bought  it," 
Hill  admits.  "It  really  isexcessive.  But  I'm 
glad  I  have  it.  There's  one  whole  CD  of 
vocals  only,  and  while  I  won't  listen  to  it 
that  much,  it  is  still  pretty  interesting. 
Because  when  you  listen  to  the  Beach 
Boys,  everything  sounds  so  perfectly 
placed.  But  if  you  hear  the  vocals  on  their 
own,  you  can  hear  that's  just  a  bunch  of 
normal  guys  who  happened  to  pursue 
music." 


OUA 

Men's  Volleyball 

East  Division  Semi-Final 


Blues  vs  Queens 
Saturday,  February  7 
8:00pm 

sports  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 
Students  $3/Others  $5 


Hockey 

Women  vs  Guelph 

Thursday,  February  5  @  7:30pm 
Men  vs  Laurier 
Friday,  February  6  @  7:30pm 
Men  vs  Waterloo 

Saturday,  February  7  @  7:30pm 
Varsity  Arena 

Women's  Volleyball 

vs  Queen's 

Thursday,  February  5  @  7:00pm 
Sports  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 


Basketball 
Doubleheaders 

vs  York 

Friday,  February  6 

Women  6:00pm/Men  8:00pm 

vs  Laurentian 

Saturday,  February  7 
Women  2:00pm/Men  4:00pm 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
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Pass  on  the  Duchess 


BY  BENJAMIN  LORD 


There's  bad  theatre  and  then  there's  bad  theatre, 
hmm?  There's  bad  hke  a  rotten  egg  found  in  the 
fridge,  irreparable  but  easily  found  out.  discarded  and 
forgotten,  and  then  there's  infuriatingly  bad  like  a 
smashed  dozen  oozing  into  the  crisper.  There  are 
plays  that  leave  me  pitying  the  actors  who  have 
worked  hard  for  a  dud  script  and  there  are  plays  that 
leave  me  pitying  the  audience  just  for  having  been 
there.  The  Duchess,  despite  its  overt  demands  on  my 
imagination,  only  left  me  wondering  which  type  of 
bad  it  was  and  who  was  to  be  more  pitied. 

The  story  of  Wallis  Simpson,  an  American  house- 
wife and  sometime-prostitute  who  married  and 
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LW  Artist  -  Title  -  Label 


Ovum 


Do  Make  Say  Think  -  Do  Make  Say  Think  -  Indie 
Pinkeye  •  Difference  Engine  -  Indie 
Ranaldo/Hooker  ■  Clouds  -  Victo 
Various  -  Kwanza  Party  -  Rounder 
Claude  Schryer  -  Autour  ■  Empreintes  Digitolis 
Sons  of  Silence  -  Silence  FM  ■  Bay 

JCB  with  Jerry  Holland  -  A  Trip  To  Cape  Breton  -  Lochshore 

Fryer  Tuck  -  Hip  Hop  For  Stoned  Ravers  ep  ■  Indie 

DJ  Vadim  -  USSR  Reconstruction  ■  Ninja  Tune 

No  Means  No  -  Would  We  Be  Alive?  ep  -  Alternative  Tentacles 

Chris  Armstrong  ■  Notes  In  Ma  Held  -  Lochshore 

Loika  -  Sounds  of  the  Satellites  -  Too  Pure 

2  Djelem  -  Souvenirs  -  Orange  Music 
Sylk  1  30  (King  Britt)  -  When  the  Funk  Hits  the  Fan 
Various  -  Preservation  Blues  Review  -  Preservation 

e  Stephanie  Roy  -  Kaleidos  -  Empreintes  Digitalis 
e  Various  -  Kalimantan  Strings  -  Smithsonian  Folkways 

3  Bazooka  -  Sonic  Business  Equipment  -  SST 
Jon  Appleton  ■  Contes  de  la  M'moire  ■  Empnenles  Digitoles 

9  Nikolai  Smegmanov  -  The  King  Stanislav  Show  -  Scobba 

The  Ennquillo  Winds  •  Melodia  Para  Congas  -  Mopleshode 
0  Space  Age  ■  The  Stunt  Generation  ■  Random  Sound 
5  Green  -  Found  On  A  Wave  -  Lochshore 
Various  ■  Big  Rock'n  Beats  -  Wax  Trax! 
Natasha  Barret  -  Rocks  &  Wraiths  -  Note  Bene 
Various  -  Random  Science  ■  Random  Sound 
The  Smugglers  -  Buddy  Holly  Convention  •  Lookout 
e  Various  •  The  Art  of  Piano  -  Justin  Time 
3  Patricia  Spero  -  Medieval  Harp  ■  New  World  Music 
Bill  Frisell  ■  Gone,  Just  Like  A  Train  -  Nonesuch 
Various  -  Deepwater  Black  -  Peg 
Various  -  The  Piping  Concert  -  Lochshore 
e   Bob  Flonagan  &  Blake  Leyh  -  Sick  Soundtrack  -  Razor  &  Tie 
5  Crematory  -  Awake  -  Nucleor  Blast 
Doktor  Kosmos  -  Cocktail  -  Minty  Fresh 
Free  Kitten  -  Sentimental  Education  -  Kill  Rock  Stars 


allegedly  ruined  Edward  VIII,  is  so  close  to  height- 
ened life  as  described  in  encyclopedias  that  little 
inspiration  would  be  needed  to  bring 
it,  as  drama,  to  the  stage.  Either  too 
much  or  too  little  inspiration  is  in 
Linda  Griffiths'  telling  of  the  story, 
strippedof  its  political  implications, 
as  a  "historical  fable."  The  protago- 
nist is  made  inaccessible  to  the  audi- 
ence, speaking  to  them  only  in  ab- 
stract rantings,  and  played  as  a  sort 
of  oversexed,  melodramatic  King  Lear.  That  we  are 
shown  the  story  through  Simpson's  own  eyes  is 
unbelievable.  The  script  shows  us  a  Royal  family 
implicitly  doomed  for  their  lack  of  style,  a  Hitler 
pitiable  as  a  sort  of 
romantic  poet  and 
a  whole  world  as 
preoccupied 
with  glamour 
and  sexuality  as 
was  Simpson. 
All  of  these  ele- 
ments are  put 
through  the 
cocktail  shaker 
with  Griffiths' 
own  aberrant 
analysis.  Di- 
gressions into 
Freudian  expli- 
cation, pagan 


The  Duchess 

Until  Feb.  22 
Theatre  Pass  Muraille 
504-PLAY 


mysticism  and  philosophical  generalization  are  too 
fatuous  and  too  frequent  to  forgive.  Ifthere  is  genius 

in  asserting 
Wallis  Simpson 
is  "the  20th 
century 
woman"  there 
is  none  in 
screaming  it, 
without  con- 
text or  explana- 
tion, some  five  times  throughout  the  play. 

I  must  make  a  long  concession  for  the  remainder 
of  the  cast  who  performed  with  fantastic  innovation, 
bringing  flashes  of  humour  and  human  interest  to  the 
script.  I  doubt  that  anyone  could  write  a  criticism 
black  enough  to  keep  those  who've  seen  Jonathan 
Wilson  in  My  Own  Private  Oshawa  or  his  improv 
shows  from  rushing  to  see  him  perform  again.  His 
relentless  charm  and  perfect  characterization  are 
matched  by  John  Jarvis,  David  Fox,  Jennifer  Phipps 
and  Donna  Goodhand,  who  take  on  myriad  roles  with 
astounding  talent.  Their  performances  make  many  of 
the  minor  characters  more  involving,  sincere  and 
believable  than  the  protagonist,  and  provide  an  unflat- 
tering contrast  with  Griffiths'  manic  wailing. 

The  crudest  word  in  the  English  language  is  "if," 
and  few  plays  have  brought  as  many  "if"s  to  my 
mind  as  this  one.  1  could  fill  up  this  page  with 
sentences  beginning  with  "if  and  still  be  left  won- 
dering how,  with  such  a  story  and  casl.The Duchess 
came  out  as  it  did — a  bad  egg  from  a  good  hen. 


GET  A  HIT  OF 
TRMNSPOTTING 

The  Varsity  and  the  Canadian  Stage 
Company  have  tv/o  double  passes  to  give 
away  for  the  Canadian  Stage's  production 
of  Trainspotting.  To  v/in,  come  down  to  44 
St.  George  Street  and  name  three 
Tro/nspoft/ng  characters. 
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S  there  something  about  Pedro 

iAImodovar's  movies  that  we're  miss- 
ing? Is  there  something  we  just  don't 
get?  He's  supposed  to  be  the  king  of 
Spanish  art  house  cinema.  He's  sup- 
posed to  make  movies  about  alienation 
in  a  modern  world  or  surreal  epics  explor- 
ing the  realm  of  man  vs.  nature.  He's 
definitely  not  supposed  to  be  making 
movies  that  play  like  a  who's-screwing- 
who  soap  opera. 

Here's  the  basic  rundown  oiLiveFlestr. 
Victor  Plaza  is  born  into  a  world  of  strife 
and  political  upheaval  in  1970's  Madrid. 
Twenty  years  later,  he  meets  a  junkie  to 
whom  he  loses  his  virginity  (or  so  he 
thinks. ..we  find  out  later  that 
he. .  .v.-ell. .  .missed).  Elena,  the  junkie,  was 
too  stoned  to  remember  anything  and 
doesn't  appreciate  thefactthat  he  sought 
her  out  a  second  time.  They  end  up 
fighting,  but  manage  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences just  before  their  neighbour  calls 
the  cops.  A  drunken  wife-beating  psy- 
cho and  his  partner  show  up  to  rescue 
Elena  and  this  is  when  one  too  many 
guns  become  involved. 

The  result?  Victor  goes  to  jail  (still  a 
virgin),  the  drunken,  wife-beating  psy- 
cho continues  to  be  just  as  drunken  and 
just  as  psychotic,  the  partner  ends  up  a 
paraplegic  basketball  star  (we  kid  you 
not),  and  Elena  ends  up  marrying  the 
paraplegic  out  of  guilt.  The  shit  basically 
hits  the  fan  when  Victor  gets  out  of  jail  six 
years  later. 
Confused?  Wait  till  you  see  the  rest. 
Live  Flesh  is  actually  a  lot  of  fun.  It's 
suspenseful,  it's  sexy  and  it's  really  sur- 
prising how  much  you  get  caught  up  in 
the  story.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  you  just  want  to  know  how  the 
hell  they  sort  this  mess  out,  some  of  it  has 
to  do  with  the  excellent  cinematography 
and  some  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
we're  hormonal  and  Victor  is  really  sexy. 

Liberto  Rabal,  Spain's  next  Antonio 
Banderas  and  Live  FlesHs  Victor,  may 
not  quite  be  ready  to  conquer  the  globe 
with  his  acting  talent,  but  he  certainly  is 
poised  to  conquer  us. 

It  may  not  be  worth  eight  bucks,  but  we 
definitely  wouldn't  kick  it  out  of  bed. 
ALLEEN  MIRAKIANANOOORSAJABBARI 
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Would  You  Like  to  Make  People  Your  Business  ? 

JOIN  A  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  LEADER 

CANADA  LIFE 

t  Canada  Life,  customer  service  is  our  passion  and  that's  how  we've  become  a  leading  group  home  and  auto  insurance  provider.  If  you  are  energetic  and  get  a  charge  out  of 
interacting  with  people  then  this  could  be  the  career  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for  joining  our  sales  and  service  team  of  licensed  insurance  professionals. 


In  this  multi-faceted  role,  you  will  work  as  the  vital  link  between  the  company  and  clients  providing  prompt  and  courteous  response  to  telephone  inquiries,  regarding  Home  and  Auto 
insurance  products.  Your  expert  guidance  on  insurance  services  will  enable  you  to  pro-actively  identify  and  satisfy  insurance  needs,  clarify  procedures  and  resolve  complaints. 


To  Be  Successful,  You  Are. 


We  Offer. 


•  A  Recent  University/College  Graduate 

•  Prepared  For  The  Challenge  Of  A  Rewarding  Training  Ciriculum 

•  Eager  To  Build  A  Career  In  Customer  Service 

•  Excited  About  Working  In  A  Team  Atmosphere 

•  Prepared  To  Demonstrate  These  Strengths  Throughout  A  Comprehensive  Recruitment  Process. 

•  A  Professional  State-Of-The-Art  Call  Centre 

•  A  Toronto  Location 

•  An  Excellent  Salary 

•  A  Full  Benefits  Package  (including  a  corporate  bonus  program) 

•  A  Comprehensive  Training  Program  (insurance  fundamentals,  sales  etc.) 

If  you're  up  to  the  challenge,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please  call  our  voice  mail  response  line  at  : 

(416)  233-2911 
Ext  2125 

We  thank  all  those  who  apply,  however,  only  those  individuals  selected  for  interviews  will  be  contacted. 
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IN  Deceiver,  three  psycho  actors  (Chris  Penn,  Michael 
Rocker  and  Tim  Roth)  play  three  psycho  Southerners 
(two  cops  and  a  dandy),  each  of  whom  has  some- 
thing to  hide  from  the  others.  The  result  is  a  darker —  I 
though  not  quite  as  satisfying— version  of  The  Usuaiy 
Suspects.  j 
Roth  plays  the  role  of  Wayland,  a  wealthy,  highly 
intelligent  epileptic  with  a  penchant  for  wood  alcohol, 
but  more  notably,  the  principal  suspect  in  the  brutal 
murder  of  a  hooker  {Jerry  Maguire's  Renee  Zellweger). 
Consequently,  he  is  strapped  to  a  polygraph  machine 
for  much  of  the  movie,  and  interrogated  by  bully-cops 
Braxton  and  Kennesaw  (Penn  and  Rooker,  respec- 
tively). Wayland  isn't  the  only  one  who  has  an  interest  in 
obscuring  the  truth,  however:  Braxton  has  a  gambling 
addiction  and  Kennesaw  ts  a  wife-beater,  secrets  botfi 
men  would  obviously  like  to  keep  hidden. 

As  the  cat-and-mouse  game  ensues,  all  three  nut- 
I  cases  begin  to  crack  open.  Wayland  is  able  to  press 
each  cop's  buttons,  primarily  because  he  knows  more 
than  they  think  he  knows,  but  never  quite  gains  the 
upper  hand,  thanks  to  his  chronic  drinking  and  the 
I  trouble  with  his  temporal  lobe. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  film  falters  a  little  in  its 
telling  of  this  complex  tale.  The  distinction  between  truth 
and  lie  (from  the  viewer's  perspective)  is  not  as  clear  as 
it  perhaps  should  be:  in  a  movie  where  just  about 
I  everything  anybody  says  is  false,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
I  to  follow  the  "actual"  story.  And  in  the  drive  fordrama,  the  | 
requisite  plot  twists  border  on  the  ludicrous.  A  scene 
where  one  of  the  cops  submits  himself  to  a  polygraph 
I  test,  administered  by  Wayland  no  less  (the  suspect, 
remember?),  is  particularly  ludicrous. 

Ignore  that.  The  uncertainty  about  who  will  break — or  I 
I  be  broken— first  makes  Deceivera  compelling  flick.  The 
cast  is  very  good:  Roth  is  his  usual  excellent  self  in  what 
will  surely  be  the  year's  most  bizarre  role;  Penn  is  more  [ 
I  than  convincing  and  Rooker  could  be  tutu-clad  and  still 
seem  menacing.  A  big  bonus  is  the  cinematography  of  | 
Bill  Butler  [One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  Deliver- 
ance), who  bolsters  the  film's  sense  of  foreboding  with 
I  his  skilful  work. 

Written  and  directed  by  young  phenoms  (and  twin  [ 
[  brothers)  Jonas  and  Josh  Pate,  Dece/verls  a  good  bit  of 
character-driven  cinema,  and  one  that  provides  genuine  [ 
I  suspense  to  its  very  end.  Indeed,  even  after  the  credits 
t  roil,  viewers  may  be  left  wondering  who  the  hell  was  | 
telling  the  truth. 

CHRIS  JONES 


Air 

MOON  SAFARI 

Virgin 

Pi  cture  i  t :  two  french  guy  s ,  former 
indie  rock  musicians,  get  together 
to  indulge  in  their  loveof  all  things 
kitsch  and  end  up  producing  an 
album  that  sounds  like  the  sound- 
track to  a  porn  movie.  As  strange 
as  this  sounds,  it  actually  gets 
stranger:  Moon  Safari,  the  debut 
album  from  Air,  sounds  like  the 
soundtrack  to  agood  porn  movie. 
It  also  proves  conclusively  that 
you  can  take  your  influences  from 
silly  '60s  lounge  music,  throw  some 
nutty  Moog  noises  and  distorted 
vocals  all  over  every  song  and  still 
come  up  with  something  beautiful. 
While  most  of  Moon  Safaricould 
easily  be  considered  music  for 
seduction  purposes  (file  it  next  to 
Barry  White,  if  you  will),  it's  still 
pretty  difficult  to  classify.  The  first 
single,  "Sexy  Boy"  (a  song  that  is 
actually  as  fabulous  as  its  title), 
goes  from  sugar-sweet  to  sad  shoe- 
gazing  without  so  much  as  missing 
a  beat.  Beth  Hirsch,  who  sings 
two  of  the  other  songs  (a  la  Dusty 
Springfield  doing  "The  Look  of 
Love,"  no  less)  merely  adds  to  the 
ambience  of  the  whole  affair  with 
her  fragile  voice  and  silly  lyrics. 
Buy  it,  enjoy  it  and  shag  it  rotten. 

ALLEENMIRAKIAN 

Goldie 
SATURNZ  RETURN 

ffrr/Polygram 
Thanks  to  the  '70s  prog  rock,  most 
of  us  already  know  all  about  in- 
credibly long  songs.  You  know, 
self-indulgent  wanks  designed  to 
make  an  essentially  commercial 
musician  feel  like  less  of  a  sell-out 
and  more  of  a  deep  thinker. 

"Mother,"  the  first  song  on 
Saturnz  Return,  turns  out  to  be 
the  daddy  of  all  long  songs.  Clock- 
ing i  n  at  over  an  hour,  it's  even  got 
it's  own  CD  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  album.  Furthermore,  it 
features  very  littleof  Goldie' s  trade- 
mark beats  (he  is  the  god  of 
drum'  n '  bass,  after  all),  and  instead 
is  made  up  of  various  oceanic 
stri  ngs  arrangements  and  Goldie' s 
own  voice.  If  all  this  wasn't 
wankenshenough,  the  song  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  musical  representa- 
tion ol  Goldie's  life:  his  birth,  his 
abandonment  by  his  mother,  his 


childhood  in  foster  care  and  all  that 
other  fun  stuff. 

Maybe  it  is  and  maybe  it  isn't, 
but,  to  tel  1  you  the  truth,  I  just  didn '  t 
have  the  time  to  sit  there  and  pick 
the  song  apart.  I  listened  to  it  about 
three  times  and  each  time  was 
forced  to  pause  in  the  middle  for 
bathroom  breaks,  dinner,  phone 
calls,  homework  and  other  such 
distractions.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
it's  not  good;  I  liked  it  a  lot,  but  it's 
generally  difficult  to  schedule  the 
time  out  to  listen  to  it. 

The  second  CD  falls  into  more 
familiarterritory,  though  he' s  pretty 
much  out  on  a  1  i  mb  here  too.  Whi  le 
muchof  it  is  generally  club  friendly 
(very  generally),  we  do  have  eve- 
rything from  Noel  Gallagher  play- 
ing screeching  guitars  on  'Temper 
Temper,"  to  David  Bowie  doing 
god  knows  what  on  'Truth"  (sadly, 
one  of  the  CD's  more  wankerish 
tracks)  to  the  man  himself  reading 
a  suicide  note  he  wrote  at  age  1 5 
on  "Letter  of  Fate."  And  it's  mostly 
excellent.  While  he's  definitely  in 
abitmoreof  an  experimental  mood, 
Goldie  doesn '  t  sacri  fice  craftsman- 
ship  to  his  prog  rock  ambitions, 
Saturnz  Return  is  good  stuff  in- 
deed. 

ALLEENMIRAKIAN 

Bruce  Cockburn 
YOU  PAY  YOUR  MONEY  AND 
YOU  TAKE  YOUR  CHANCE 

True  North/Universal 
Bruce  Cockburn;  his  name  still 
haunts  my  memory.  I  have  vivid 
teenage  memories  of  a  family  ex- 
cursion to  Ontario  Place,  back 
when  park  admission  also  bought 
you  general  seating  at  the  Forum 
forthatevening'sshow.  Idiscov- 
ered  that  Bruce  was  stoppi  ng  over 
on  his  Stealing  Fire  Tour.  My 
mother  had  other  thoughts  on  the 
matter:  "I  won't  have  you  seeing 
anyone  who  dares  call  himself 
"cock  burn!"  I  finally  saw  Bruce 
in  concert  last  year,  front  row 
centre  on  his  Music  Hall  stop  of 
The  Charity  of  Night  Tour.  He 
arrived  with  a  power  trio  and  a 
prayer  to  the  gods  of  distortion, 
playing  electric  in  an  evening  of 
feedback-drenched  dance.  He 
performed  songs  like  "Call  It  De- 
mocracy" and  "Stolen  Land," 
songs  written  10  years  ago  that 
seem  like  prophecies  given  our 
present  political  climate:  "See  the 
paid-off  local  bottom  feeders  pass- 
ing themselves  off  as  leaders.  Kiss 
the  ladies,  shake  hands  with  the 
fellows,  and  it' s  open  for  business 
like  a  cheap  bordello."  Yeah,  we 
still  refer  to  it  as  democracy.  For- 
tunately, Cockburn  (pronounced 
Co-bum)  has  culled  the  best  mo- 
ments of  this  tour  into  a  live  E.P. 


titled  You  Pay  Your  Money  And 
You  Take  Your  Chance.  It  rocks. 

JONAH  WARD 

Receiver 
CHICKEN  MILK 

Cup  of  Tea/Iron 
Receiver' s  first  album  begins  with 
a  kitsch  '50s  sample  that  sets  the 
entire  mood  for  Chicken  Milk. 
Receiver  has  done  mixes  for  such 
bands  as  On-U  Sound  System,  as 
well  as  Small  Creatures,  and  on 
Chicken  Milk,  he  shows  us  why 
he  is  in  demand.  With  shuffiing 
breaks  and  oscillating  beats,  in- 
credible singles  like  "What  Da  Fuk" 
and  the  edgy  "Mood  Master" 
should  make  Receiver  a  much 
more  fami  liar  name.  Other  tracks, 
"I'm  Afraid"  and  "Phobia"  roll  out 
eerie  background  and  dark  lyrics 
that  make  you  shiver  and  wait  for 
some  more.  Fans  of  Tricky  and 
Portishead  should  definitely  con- 
sider adding  Chicken  Milk  to 
theircollection. 

AMIELBLAJCHMAN 

The  L.O.X. 
MONEY,  POWER  &  RESPECT 

Bad  Boy/BMG 
Make  no  mistake:  the  L.O.X.  have 
put  together  a  master  plan  for 
money,  power  and  respect  and 
cleverly  disguised  it  as  their  debut 
album.  Everything  needed  to  start 
a  noise  and  build  hype  are  included 
on  one  simple  CD:  reminiscences 
of  their  humble  beginnings  in 
Yonkers,  an  interview  sound-bite 
proclaimingtheirimpending  great- 
ness, jealous  wannabe  competi- 
tors, thanks  to  God,  chicks  and 
thugs  after  their  cash  and  the  man- 
datory dedication  to  the  Notorious 
B.I.G.  Unfortunately,  the  L.O.X. 
have  forgotten  the  most  important 
prerequisite  to  hip  hop  legend  sta- 
tus: good  songs.  Most  of  the  tracks 
are  barely  above  average,  thus 
failing  to  live  up  to  the  strutting. 
Thetitlesong,featuringL'il  Kim, 
is  one  of  the  few  tracks  that  war- 
rant any  of  the  buzz.  Regardless, 
"Li  vin'  the  Life,"  "Let's  Start  Rap 
Over"  and  "I  Want  to  Thank  You" 
are  bound  for  heavy  rotation.  Ex- 
ecutive producer  Puff  Daddy  was 
obviously  asleep  on  his  throne  dur- 
ing the  making  of  this  unexcep- 
tional product.  The  L.O.X.  follow 
in  Puffy'straditionofall  flash  and 
little  substance  as  they  stumble  on 
their  way  to  money,  power  and 
respect. 

DENISEING 

Fluorescein 
HIGHCONTRASTCOMEDOWN 

Universal 
It's  too  bad  "Fluorescein"  used  up 
all  its  creative  energy  making  up 


song  titles  like  "Slaughterhouse 
with  a  Bed"  and  "Stoned  Cold 
War."  This  L.A.  band's  debut 
album.  High  Contrast  Come- 
down, is  a  lacklustre  attempt  to 
combine  catchy  pop  tunes  with 
slam-our-guitars-on-the-ground 
rock,  leaving  me  to  wonder  if  they 
like  their  AC/DC  with  a  touch  of 
Michael  Bolton.  Even 
Fluorescein's  bassist  seems  to 
agree:  "They're  tuneful,  but  kind 
of  spooky— it's  a  good  combo." 
He's  right  about  the  spooky,  but 
that'sit.  Itisn'tagood  combo  and 
the  only  way  it  might  be  consid- 
ered tuneful  is  if  you  enjoy  listen- 
ing to  the  static  that  comes  out  of 
your  stereo  when  you  put  a  CD  in 
upside  down. 

STEPHEN  THOMPSON 
   ^ 

^  ERRATUM 

In  the  Jan.  26  issue  of  77?^ 
Varsity,  Cathy  Bate  was 
inconrectly  identified  as  the 
director  of  the  Victoria 
College  production  of 
Edward  Albee's  Zoo  Story. 
Hie  actual  director  was  Mike 
Edmond,  who  also  starred 
in  the  play  with  David  Serpa. 


Tnc 
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!,Movie  Lislinos  -  Friday,  Feb.  6  -Thursday  Feb.  1 2 

J»,6  7:15   The  Myth  Of  Fingerprints 
(AA) 

f*'       9:15  Actrius{STC) 

,:.  11:30  The  Rocl<y  Horror  Picture 
Show  (AA) 


feat.  7  7:15  Austin  Powers  (AA) 
9:15  Actrius(STC) 
11:30  Stargate(AA) 


Sun- 8  2:00  The  Rainmal<er{PG) 

4:30  Actrius  (STC) 

:    6:45  The  Rainmaker{PG) 

9:15  Actrius  (STC) 


Mo.  9  7:15  When  We  Were  Kings  (PG) 
:  :  ;      9:15   Actrius  (STC) 


■Ries.10  7  15   Mrs.  Brown  (PG) 
9:15   Actrius  (STC) 


Wedli  7:15  Snowriders  2  (PG) 

9:15  Actrius  (STC) 

thur.l2  7:l5  Paris  Was  A  Woman 

fito  Actrius  (STC) 

^  12 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 


Tnc 

BLOOR  CINEMA 


THE  NEW  FIRKIN  ROOM  IS  NOW  OPEN! 

PLEASE  VISIT  US  IN  "THE  BURROW" 

NOW  THERE  ARE    MORE  POOL  TABLES 

MORE  DART  BOARDS 

MORE  SEATING 

AND  DEFINITELY  MORE  FUN 

POP  IN  AND  TAKE  A  LOOK  TODAY 

AND  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

THE  FERRET  &  FIRKIN  &  THE  BURROW 
720  SPADINA  AVE  (SOUTH  OF  BLOOR) 

962-2016 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday,  Februarys,  1998 


SETTING 
AN 

EXAMPLE 

OESPITE  MANY  INDIVIDUAL 
ACCOLADES,  VOLLEYBALL'S 

JEFF  CHUNG  IS  ALWAYS 

THINKING  ABOUT 
THE  TEAM 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"Have  you  smelled  his  kneepads?" 

"Urn,  no,"  I  have  not  smelled  Jeff  Chung' s  kneepads,  I  reply  to  his  fun-loving  teammate 
and  co-captain  Peter  Esteves.  Peter  has  just  finished  a  joking  tirade  about  how  Jeff 
has  been  quoted  for  almost  every  story  about  the  U  of  T  men' s  volleyball  team  that 
has  appeared  in  this  paper.  "You  guy  s«/wa>'.ytalk  to  him.  And  every  year  it's  the  same 
thing:  'Oh,  I  think  we' ve  got  a  good  team,  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  potential,'"  he  says 
mockingly. 


In  a  way,  Peter's  right.  Jeff, 
the  other  co-captain,  tali<s  about 
the  team  a  lot  and  believes  in  it. 
Andyes,every  time  a  sports  writer 
needs  a  quote  about  the  game, 
Jeff's  invariably  the  first  player 
we  goto.  1  don't  know  why.  It  just 
seems  to  be  natural.  He's  the 
team's  setter — the  equivalent  of 
a  point-guard  or  a  quarterback, 
for  the  non- volleyball  types.  He 
passes  the  ball  to  his  teammates, 
he  dishes  us  quotes.  He  sizes  up 
the  opposition  and  reports  back  to 
his  team;  he  gives  us  a  similar 
insight.  It's  just...  natural. 

Natural  forces  drew  Jeff  to 
volleyball.  In  fact,  they  drew  him 
away  from  basketball,  which  his 
dad  wanted  him  to  pursue.  In 
addition  to  volleyball  and  basket- 
ball, Robert  Chung  introduced  his 
son  to  other  sports  such  as  hockey, 
tennis  and  badminton.  But  hoops 
was  it.  "He  loved  basketball," 
says  Jeff.  "And  I  did  like  basket- 
ball. I  liked  it  a  lot.  But  something 


about  volleyball  caught  my  atten- 
tion... When  1  was  given  a  vol- 
leyball, I  had  a  natural  thing  tor  it. 
I  enjoyed  touching  that  ball." 

Jeff  started  playing  the  game 
early  in  elementary  school  and 
continued  to  play  in  high  school. 
A  hitter  at  first,  he  eventually 
became  a  setter  because  of  his 
lack  of  height.  He  set  for  his 
senior  team  at  East  York  Colle- 
giate and  for  another  squad  com- 
prised of  his  dad's  friends  that 
played  in  a  men's  league  run  by 
the  Ontario  Volleyball  Associa- 
tion. 

Setting  for  more  experienced 
players  helped  young  Jeff  excel. 
On  the  recommendation  of  a  high 
school  coach,  Chung  tried  out  for 
the  provincial  team  and  was  an 
immediate  selection.  It  wasn't  long 
before  people  started  noticing  him. 

"When  he  graduated  [high 
school]  he  was  considered  kind 
of  the  volleyball  child  prodigy," 
and  reearded  as  the  best  seller 


Ontario  had  ever  produced,  says 
Blues  head  coach  Orest  Stanko, 
who  recruited  Jeff.  "He  had  a  lot 
to  deal  with.  The  kid's  pretty  level- 
headed so  I  don' t  think  it  ever  got 
to  him.  He  certainly  never  be- 
came swell-headed." 

Jeff's  head  may  never  have 
swelled,  but  his  brain  took  a  time- 
out every  now  and  then  in  his 
rookie  sea.son.  "Plays  that  worked 
in  high  school  don't  work  here," 
he  discovered  quickly.  "I  tried  to 
be  that  tricky  high  school  kid,  the 
next  thing  you  know,  I'm  on  the 
bench — yanked!  That  was  half 
of  my  first  year.  I  kind  of  learned 
the  hard  way." 

He's  come  a  long  way  since 
then.  Three  Ontario  university 
championships,  three  All-Cana- 
dian awards,  a  selection  to  the 
Canadian  national  team  and  the 
honour  of  being  U  of  T's  top  male 
athlete  of  the  year  in  1996.  Re- 
markably, all  from  setting  a  vol- 
leyball. 


Last  year,  Jeff  celebrated  a  third  Ontario  university  championship  with  his  co-captain 
Ross  Clarke.  He  has  a  chance  for  a  four-peat.  varsity  files 


WHAT  IS  THERE  TO 
setting  a  volleyball 
anyway?  I  had  to  ask 
Jeff.  I  hesitate  to  inquire  about 
these  sorts  of  things,  though;  it's 
li  ke  asking  a  painter  to  explain  why 
they  use  certain  brushstrokes,  or  a 
pianist  to  walk  through  the  musical 
score — you're  trying  to  put  form 
to  art.  Nonetheless,  I  press  the 
question.  It  seems  Jeff  has  been 
itching  to  tell  somebody;  if  not 
about  his  art,  then  about  the  tor- 
tured artist  within  himself.  That  is, 
assuming  such  a  concept  exists  in 
volleyball. 

"It's  stressful ,  man,  il' s  not  easy. 
A  setter  has  to  set  this  hitler  a 
certain  way  at  this  certain  time, 
think  about  who's  hot,  who's  not, 
who's  blocking,  what  rotation... 
There's  just  so  much  thinking,  it's 
crazy.  Peopledon't  notice  it.  Peo- 
ple watch  a  game,  they  say,  'Look 
at  Chung,  look  at  those  sequences. 
He  looks  like  a  clown...'  No  one 
knows  the  work  behind  it.  It's 
tough. 

'Through  my  development,  a 
lot  of  coaches  asked  me,  'Why  did 
you  do  this?  Why  did  you  do  that?' 
Lot  of  limes  it  was  just  the  feel.  I 
know  it's  a  very  vague  answer, 
but  it's  the  feel." 

Call  il  'feel,'  call  ilSpidey-sense, 
call  it  whatever — the  fact  is,  this 
natural  ability  to  go  with  the  flow 
of  the  game  has  helped  him  be- 
come the  kind  of  player  he  is  and 
land  the  kind  of  accolades  he  has 
received.  Butdon'ttry  tellingthat 
to  Chung.  He  declines  to  take 
credit  for  his  personal  successes, 
instead  pointing  to  his  teammates 
and  coaches.  He's  so  good  at 
deflecting  the  attention,  he's  got 
his  analogies  all  setup. 

"In  football,  you  don't  get  the 
touchdown,  but  you  deliver  the 
touchdown,  right?"  I  obligingly  nod. 
"That  guy,  who  made  the  touch- 
down, made  me  look  good.  I've 
got  all  these  guns,  Ti  ve  guns  on  the 
court,  throughout  the  years,  that 
have  got  the  touchdowns  for  me. 
And  so  they've  given  me  the  op- 


portunities. 

"It's  tough,  in  a  team  sport... 
Really,  the  whole  team  should  be 
All-Canadian,  not  just  me." 

I  ask  him  about  his  U  of  T  male 
athlete  of  the  year  award,  which 
he  won  two  years  ago  (and  was 
nominated  for  last  year  as  well), 
and  I  get  the  same  speech.  Same 
football  analogy.  Same  team  con- 
cept. "Thinking  back,  I  thanked 
the  right  people:  my  teammates 
and  my  coaching  staff.  Our  team 
should  have  been  athlete  of  the 
year.  They  got  me  the  touchdowns. 


BODY  NUTRITION 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


3D  Grosvenor  St. 
(Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA) 
(416)923-7489 

1172  Kennedy  Road 
Scaitorough 
(Across  from  The  Brick) 
(416)759  -  8008 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry  reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 
Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included 


Jeff  Chung.  He's  money, 
baby.  varsity  files 

the  kills,"  Jeff  says,  finally  sneak- 
ing in  a  volleyball  term.  "We  did  it 
together.  As  much  as  1  made  them 
out  there,  they  definitely  made  me." 

I '  m  tempted  to  gi  ve  in  to  Peter' s 
joking  theory  that  Jeff  repeats  him- 
self— he  has  since  become  a  bit 
self-conscious  of  this — but  there 
aren' t  many  variations  on  the  "play 
as  a  team,  win  as  a  team"  cliche. 
Chung  honestly  believes  in  his 
teammates  and  knows  they  win  the 
game  with  theirhitting.  Hejustsets 
them  up,  and  that's  good  enough 
for  him.  And  as  the  team's  co- 
captain,  he  must  be  a  good  spokes- 
person, so  he  gives  the  same  opti- 
mistic outlook  about  his  team  each 
and  every  time. 

It's  not  repetitive.  It's  what  he 
does. 

ASIAN-TO-ASIAN,  I 
ask  him  if  he  has  ever 
considered  hi  msel  f  a  role 
model  to  our  community.  'To  be 
honest,  I  never  really  thought  of  it 
until  my  friends  mentioned  it  to 
me,"  says  Jeff,  who  is  of  Chinese 
descent.  However,  hedidn'tcome 
from  the  stereotypical  Chinese,  or 
for  that  matter,  Asian  family.  His 
parents  encouraged  him  and  his 
brother  Jason  to  play  sports  at  a 
very  young  age  (in  fact,  Jason  is  a 
rookie  on  the  Blues  this  year)  as 
well  as  pursue  academics.  "I  put  in 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  dedication 


to  get  to  this  level,"  adds  Jeff.  "I 
know  a  lot  of  kids  out  there  are 
intimidated  by  the  system,  which  I 
was  too,  but  I  managed  to  fight 
through  it. 

"It's  nice  that  I've  set  the  lone. 
I  guess  it  goes  back  to  my  teaching 
philosophy. . .  The  fact  that  I  can 
instill  sometypeof  hopeinthekids 
out  there,  that's  very  satisfying." 

In  general,  Jeff  wants  to  help 
kids.  He  wants  to  teach  physical 
education.  He  entered  the  Faculty 
of  Education  after  finishing  his 
degree  in  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation last  April,  and  isenjoying  his 
studies  a  lot.  When  he  finishes  his 
degree,  he  will  concentrate  on  his 
national  teamobligations.Fornow, 
however,  his  focus  is  on  this  sea- 
son and  the  Blues'  drive  towards  a 
fourth  consecutive  Ontario  uni- 
versity title.  "That  would  be 
sweet,"  he  says,  grinning.  "I  could 
leave  this  school  saying  I  was  a 
part  of  four  championships." 

Currently,  he  has  those  three 
Ontariouniversity  championships, 
three  All-Canadian  awards,  a  se- 
lection to  the  Canadian  national 
team  and  a  selection  as  U  of  T's 
top  male  athlete  of  the  year,  all  on 
his  resume.  What' s  missing,  how- 
ever, is  a  national  university  cham- 
pionship. I  ask  Jeff  if  that  bothers 
him. 

"I  don't  expect  to  get  a  gold  at 
[the  nationals],  but  if  I  get  a  medal, 
I'll  be  really  happy.  Butevery  year 
I  work  towards  it,  and  the  guys  ort 
the  team  work  the  same  way ... ," 
says  Jeff,  trailingoff,  reflecting  on 
opportunities  lost. 

"Last  year,  that  was  a  tough 
year...  Dalhousie  won  the  silver 
medal.  Last  year,  every  time  we 
played  Dal,  we  beat  them  and  they 
won  the  sil  ver  medal .  To  this  day — 
to  this  day,"  he  repeats  for  effect, 
"it  still  gets  to  me.  But  that's  the 
way  the  cookie  crumbles." 

The  consummate  competitor, 
Jeff  is  always  looking  for  more. 
However,  his  coach  recognizes 
his  star  setter  has  already  accom- 
plished a  lot  for  the  team.  "One 
thing  I  admire  about  Jeff  is  that  the 
U  of  T  Blues  is  his  sole  and  only 
focus.  He's  not  thinking  of  the 
national  team,  he's  not  thinking  of 
professional  careers,  he's  not 
thinking  of  where  [volleyball]  will 
lake  him.  The  U  of  T  Blues,  his 
program,  is  his  consummate,  total 
focus,  and  that' s  an  absolute  treat. 

"I  admire  that  and  I  welcome 
that.  He's  a  good  kid." 
Jeff  Chung  and  the  men's  vol- 
leyball Blues  play  their  semi- 
final match  against  Queen 's  on 
Saturday  night,  8  p.m.  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  2 1  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


VISITING  PROFESSOR 

seeks  furnished  1  -or 2-bedroom apartment 
(or  1  -bedroom  plus  study)  near  St.  George 
campus,  for  month  of  April.  Call  (519) 
822-3 177  before  10  February. 


SHARED  ACCOMMODATION 

Available  for  one  person  in  new  furnished 
luxury  condo  at  St.  Clair  &  Yonge. 
Includes  private  bathroom  and  shared 
kitchen  and  living  room.  Non  smoker. 
$500/month.  416-929-6500. 


PLANNING  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  needs  Smokers 
serious  about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential.  Call 

595-6896. 


Helpwanted 


HOUSEHELP  WANTED 

We  need  an  independent  and  reliable 
person  to  clean  our  busy  family  home,  also 
do  laundry.  7  hrs/week.  $10/hr. 
References.  968-8875.  Leave  message. 

LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  8(X)  employ ers !  No w 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger- 364- 1919. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


ISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 
Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  findinga  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing, etc.. .  Cal  1  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102. 

NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  (10 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (416)410- 
NUDE  (6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims. 

DISCOVER  MEXICO 

withPueblitoleco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancient  civilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &  contribute  to  the  environment 
whiledoingit!  All  inclusive  ground  rates! 
Book  now  for  March/April!  full  info,  at 
email  help!@eco-travel-mexico.com  or 
faxOl  l-52'247-21999. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  weddi  ng.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


MASSAGE 

Deep,  unhurried,  relaxing  blend  of  Shiatsu, 
Swedish,  reflexology,  healing  sounds  and 
aromatherapy.  Student  discount  -  20%. 
Bay/Wellesley.  Call  Hugh  at  924-494 1 . 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne  4 1 6-690-3799. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  inalongoverdue master's 
thesi,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (41 6)  532-3117. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Computlow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270294 1 . 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM, Exact  tests  forsmall  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel: 486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed 4 16-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summerclasses  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices.  Word 
processing  also  available .  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels),  Auditing, Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 

TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph '  s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  ( 966-2539)  or 
3Brimley  Rd., #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


HAVEN'T   GOT  TIME   TD    DELIVER   YD  U  R 
ADS!     THEN    FAX  US  THE  DETAILS 

979-S357! 

(□H!      THE    PHONES    STILL    WORK    ->  979-ZB56) 


Events  Calendar 


Sat.  Feb.  7 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LITER  ARY  AND  ATHLETIC  SOCIETY  -  Fireball  1 998;  1 26th  annual  formal  at  University  College.  8  :.Wpm. 
Ticketsare$30.  Call979-2500forinformation. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS  CONFERENCE-  To  be  held  at  the  University  of  St.  Michael' s  College,  Alumni  Hall,  room 
400.  February  7  (9am- 4:30pm)  &  February  8  (9: 1. 5am-  12:15pm).  $20  for  registration  Sponsored  by  CAFEX,  a  U  of  T  club.  Jan  Wong 
from  The  Globe  And  Mail  will  be  the  Feature  Speaker.  For  more  information  contact  Ruth  Anne  (4 1 6)  742-0284. 

Mon.  Feb.  9 

JEWISH  CAMPUS  SERVICES  -  Jewish  art  wanted  for  Jewish  Student's  Arts  Festival.  Cash  prizes.  Proposal  deadline  January  19th, 
1 998.  Call  Sidura  at  (4 1 6)  66 1  -8925  for  more  details. 

Tues.  Feb.  10 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  I  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St 
HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP- Evening  worshipanddiscussion  "Para-religions".  Hart  House  Chapel.  6-8pm.  FREE. 

Wed.  Feb.  11 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION -Wmd  down  at  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  5pm.  FREE. 
LEGAL  CLINIC- Drop-in  centreat  the  Womyn'sCentre  (49  St.  George  St. )every  Wednesday  rrom4:30to6:30  DOWNTOWN  LEGAL 
SERVICES  provides  legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services 
are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto  law  students  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  lawyers  Downtown  legal  services  (416) 
978-6497  (leave  a  message  for  the  Womyn's  Centre).  Womyn's  Centre  (416)  978-8201 . 

INSTITUTE  FOR  CHRISTIAN  STUDIES  -  1998  Christianity  &  learning  lectures,  with  guest  speaker:  Dr.  UrsulaFranklin.  Feb.  II 
"Living  and  Working  as  a  Christian  in  a  Scientific  Community".  Feb.  1 2  "Living  and  Working  as  a  Christian  in  a  Technological 
Society".  ICS,  229  College  St.,  Toronto.  Second  Fir.  7:30  pm.  FREE. 

Thurs.  Feb.  12 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST-  Comejoin  us  for  PRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendar\'es  Room,  International  Students' 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

SPACEJAM-withDJ'sFreakyFlo&MCFIipsidefromEnergy  108.  TheHangar@  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  9pm.  $5tickets.  Presented  by  the 
Psychology  Students  Association. 

SPLITTING  THE  SKY  -  Speaking  about  his  long  history  of  native  rights  activism  including  the  Atticaprison  uprising  and  his  work  with  current 
Canadian  political  prisoners  from  Gustafseon  Lake.  International  Students'  Centre.  33  Si.  George.  FREE.  Organized  by  OPIRG. 

Fri.  Feb.  13 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIANFELLOWSHlP-Largegroupmeetings(everyFriday).  With  learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 


March  5,  6,  7 

THEMERCHANTOFVENICE-At8:00p.m.  Robert  Gill  TheaU-e.  2I4ColIegeSt.(3rd  floor). : 
Presented  by  Hart  House  Drama  Society. 


i  adults,  $5  students.  Box  Office:  978-7980. 
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Swimmers  make  waves  at  club  meet 


SPOR.. 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

It  may  not  have  been  ideal  weather 
for  swimming,  but  indoors  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  the  sun  was  smil- 
ing on  U  of  T  as  it  hosted  the 
Performance  Meet  last  Sunday. 

Swimmers  from  over  20  clubs 
from  Eastern  Canada  attended  the 
event,  which  is  dubbed  the  "money 
meet"  because  small  cash  prizes 
are  awarded  to  top-three  finishers 
and,  in  some  of  the  longer  races,  to 
leaders  at  pre-determined  inter- 
vals. 

"A  lot  of  the  clubs  said  that  this 
was  the  most  fun  that  they '  ve  ever 
had,"  said  Blues  coach  Byron 
MacDonald.  "To  make  swim 
meets  more  exciting  we  have  tried 
to  be  more  creative.  The  prize 
money  is  negligible  but  it  adds 
excitement." 

Several  Toronto  swi  mmers  had 
a  great  weekend  in  the  water,  but 
none  as  successful  as  Stephen 
Clarke,  an  Olympic  medal  list  and 
national  swimmer  who  trains  with 
the  Blues  and  competes  in  their 
club  events.  Clarke  won  all  seven 
of  his  events  and  netted  $520  in 
prize  money. 

"It  is  a  benefit  to  our  program  to 
have  a  man  that  fast  train  with  us," 
said  MacDonald. 

Rookie  star  Liz  Warden  won 
each  of  her  two  events  as  did  the 
consummate  champion,  Julie 
Howard,  who  set  one  of  her  fast- 
est times  in  the  process.  Dan  Lee 


was  second  in  the  1500m  free- 
style. 

One  of  the  side  benefits  of  host- 
ing  the  Performance  Meet  is  to 
showcase  U  of  T' s  swi  mmi  ng  pro- 
gram to  potential  recruits.  Last 
weekend  Jul  ie  Gravel  le  of  Ottawa 
announced  her  intent  to  swim  for 
Toronto  next  season.  Gravel  le  won 
the  women's  800m  freestyle  event 
and  is  a  strong  distance  swimmer. 


With  fun  and  games  aside,  the 
Blues  have  eight  days  of  intense 
training  ahead  of  them  as  they 
prepare  to  host  the  OU  A  finals  on 
Feb.  13-15. 

"We  are  in  a  funny  position 
right  now,"  said  MacDonald.  "We 
are  in  the  valley  before  the  peak. 
Some  of  our  swimmers  arc  ready 
and  others  are  not  but  by  next 
week  they  all  will  be." 


This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
provincial  men's  and  women's 
swimming  championships  will  be 
held  on  the  same  day  and  same 
place.  It  will  be  a  thrilling  week- 
end as  the  Toronto  men  hope  to 
block  McMaster's  bid  for  a  sixth 
straight  title  and  the  Blues  women, 
buoyed  by  their  victory  at  the 
dual  meet,  could  upset  the  Mac 
women's  team  with  some  luck. 


Badminton  poised  to  capture 
second  consecutive  title 


BY  ZOE  FELLER 

Varsity  Staff 


This  weekend  the  U  of  T  badmin- 
ton Blues  host  the  provincial  uni- 
versity championships  and  the 
home  team  has  good  reason  to 
feel  confident. 

In  the  regular  season,  the  Blues 
finished  with  as  many  points  as 
the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels.  The 
Gaels  had  more  victories  in  their 
head-to-head  contests  against  U 
of  T  so  they  were  awarded  first 
place  in  the  league,  but  this  will 
not  stop  a  victory  hungry  Blues 
team. 

Last  year,  U  of  T  coach 
Andrew  Deane  predicted  that  the 
finals  would  come  down  to  the 
mixed  doubles,  and  it  did,  with  his 
squad  coming  out  on  top.  This 
year,  he  thinks  the  outcome  will 


be  decided  on  a  piece  of  guess- 
work on  his  part  and  the  biggest 
gamble  he's  had  to  play  all  sea- 
son. 

While  U  of  T  must  first  beat 
Western  in  the  semifinal  round, 
Deane  and  his  team  already  have 
their  sights  set  on  the  gold. 

"I'm  quite  confident  about  the 
semis,  we  have  enough  players  to 
beat  [Western],"  he  said.  "It 
couldn't  be  much  closer  lor  the 
final.  We'd  rather  play  Ottawa, 
who  we've  beaten  already  this 
season,  but  if  we  play  Queen's, 
then  it's  all  down  to  the  men  and 
my  guesswork. 

The  U  of  T  men  have  beaten 
their  Queen's  opponents  in  every 
contest  this  year  as  number  one 
seed  Tommy  Liu  and  number  two 
seed  Lucky  Gunaratnam  have 
played  superbly.  But  the  strength 


of  the  men's  team  is  in  the  talent 
of  the  lower  order  players.  Ac- 
cording to  coach  Deane,  the 
number  one  is  not  that  much  bet- 
ter than  the  number  four  player. 
This  makes  the  lowerorder  games 
almost  sure  things,  so  Liu  and 
Gunaratnam  will  have  the  spot- 
light on  them. 

If  one  of  the  men  should  not 
come  through  with  a  victory  on 
Sunday,  Deane  will  looktooneof 
his  women  players  to  step  up. 
The  coach  has  some  tough  tacti- 
cal decisions  ahead  of  him. 

"I  have  to  try  to  predict  which 
women's  competition — singles, 
doubles  or  mixed  doubles — 
Queen's  will  leave  for  their 
weaker  players  so  I  can  play  our 
strongest  players  in  that  contest." 

The  women  have  been  less 
successful  against  Queen's  in 


recent  games,  although  Deane 
says  proudly:  "The  Ottawa  women 
can't  match  our  women.  If  we 
played  them  it  would  be  a  bit  more 
relaxing." 

He  doesn't  see  last  year's 
mixed  doubles  thriller  recurring. 
"Last  time  we  played  Queen's, 
we  won  the  mixed  doubles  very 
easily,  so  that  shouldn't  be  a  dif- 
ficult section." 

Whether  or  not  the  champion- 
ships come  down  to  the  coach's 
telepathic  skills  is  difficult  to  say. 
What  is  definite  is  that  the  Blues 
have  recovered  from  the  loss  of 
their  lop  players  from  last  year's 
team  and  managed  to  reach  the 
same  heights  as  that  successful 
squad. 

The  tournament  begins  at  9 
a.m.  this  Sunday  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Sports  Gym. 


Toronto  rowers  score 
double  coups 

It  IS  not  often  that  Olympic  athletes  are  out-matched  by  university 
rowers,  but  on  Sunday  it  happened  twice. 

Toronto  rowers  Kubet  Weston  and  Markian  Silecki  took  back-to- 
back  races  in  the  women's  and  men's  open  eliteevents,  beating  two 
Olympians  in  the  process,  proving  that  even  the  most  gracious  hosts 
need  not  be  overly  hospitable. 

"h  was  very  exciting  to  see  the  athletes  going  the  hardest  that  they 
can  go,"  said  Blues  rowing  coach.  Cam  Vcitch.  '^Having  U  of  T 
rowers  and  recent  grads  competing  with  Olympic  gold  medallists 
who  are  still  involved  in  the  sport  and  coming  out  on  top  is  very 
exciting  to  see." 

Over  300  rowers  participated  in  the  day-long  Canadian  Indoor 
Rowing  Championship  last  Sunday  at  die  Athletic  Centre.  In  virtually 
every  category  Toronto  had  at  least  one  entrant  and  usually  one  top 
fivefjnisher,  but  without  question  the  biggest  thrills  of  theday  were 
the  wins  by  Weston  and  Silecki. 

Weston,  a  U  ofT  veteran,  recorded  a  time  of  six  minutes  and  50.3 
seconds  to  outclass  Olympicdouble-goldmedallisiMamieMcBean, 
last  year' s  event  vdnner  from  U  of  T  and  an  Atlanta  Games  medal  list 
herself,  Emma  Robinson,  and  national  rower  Allison  Kom. 

Also  denied  was  Canada's  top  male  sculler  and  Atlanta  Games 
silver  medallist,  Derek  Porter,  who  finished  secondto  Silecki  in  the 
fiercest  race  of  the  afternoon.  Despite  battling  nerves  and  over- 
whelming pressure,  Silecki  recordedatime  of  5.55.2  and  gave  notice 
that  he  is  up  to  the  challenge  of  being  a  nationally  carded  athlete. 

"This  was  [Silecki's]  first  real  test  of  rowing  nerves,"  said'Veitch. 
"The  pressure  was  really  on  him  and  he  had  trained  very  hard." 

Next  on  the  rowing  team '  s  agenda  i  s  spring  training  camp  in  Texas 
overReadingWeck. 

BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Wrestling's  Piotrowski 
continues  to  dominate 

Twomembers  of  the  Varsity  Blues'  wrestling  team  competed  at  the 
Ontario  Women's  Open  last  Saturday. 

Defending  national  champion  Teresa  Piotrowski  won  her  58kg 
weight  class,  dominating  each  of  the  opponents  she  faced.  She 
posted  three  v  ictories  by  pin  and  her  fourth  came  by  shutout,  serving 
notice  to  the  competition  that  she  will  be  very  hard  to  beat  at  the 
pro  vinci  al  university  championsh  ips  later  this  month . 

Zuzka  Ecerova,  competing  in  the  54kg  weight  class,  placed  fifth 
overall  in  that  division.  She  started  out  well  by  beating  McMaster's 
Heather  Pollock  after  jumping  out  to  a  7-4  lead.  However,  the 
eventual  champion,  Helen  Hennick  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  shut  her  out  10-0.  Ecerova  then  spUt  the  last  two  of  her 
matches. 

On  Sunday,  three  members  of  the  U  of  T  men' s  squad  competed 
at  the  Western  Open. 

Barry  Shin  was  the  most  successful  of  the  three  students,  taking 
one  of  three  matches.  He  defeated  Cam  Sheppard  from  Western  by 
a  1 3-5  score.  Noah  Bass  and  John  Tate  were  held  winless. 

The  Blues'  next  competition  will  be  at  the  Ontario  university 
championships  on  Feb.  22atGuelph. 


The  Varsity  and  the  Athletic  Centre  have  put  together  50 
prize  packages  to  congratulate  you  for  the  active  life  that 
you  lead.  To  win,  just  follow  these  simple  instructions: 


1  In  40  words  or  less,  tell  us  about  everything  you  do  (e.g. 
Study  art  history;  volunteer  at  a  hospital;  play  squash;  spin 
pottery,  etc.) 

2.  E-mail  your  entry  to  varsity-spons@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
by  Feb.  9,  11:59  p.m.  (THIS  HAS  BEEN  EXTENDED!) 

It's  that  easy.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  Feb.  23 
edition  of  the  Varsity. 


Hockey 

Women  vs  Guelph 

Thursday,  February  5  @  7:30pm 
Men  vs  Laurier 
Friday,  February  6  @  7:30pm 
Men  vs  Waterloo 

Saturday,  February  7  @  7:30pm 
Vhrsity  Arena 

Women's  Volleyball 

vs  Queen's 

Thursday,  February  5  @  7:00pm 
Sports  Gym  -  Athletic  Centre 


Basketball 
Doubleheaders 

vs  York 

Friday,  February  6 

Women  6:00pm/Men  8:00pm 

vs  Laurentian 

Saturday,  February  7 
Women  2 :  OOpm/Men  4 : 00pm 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 


ENTER  THE  CONTIKI/ 
TRAVEL  CUTS  HAIFTIME 
CONTEST  FOR  A  TRIP 
TO  EUROPE 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  January  26 

Tara  McClenaghan  - 
Figure  Skating 
Andrew  Esteves  - 
Volleyball 


University 
.of  Toronto 


Varst 


Globalization 
Supplement 


FSWEET  LOVE  SINCE  1880 


wfiatr 


NEWS 


J  Business  university  plan  scorned 


"We  didn't  feel  it 
was  necessary  for 
transnational 
corporations  to 
have  a  charter  of 
rights  to  protect 
their  interests." 


More  on  the  MAI.  p.6 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


OPINIONS 


Saint  Valentine  was  a 
celibate  monk  whose 
demise  we  celebrate 
with  chocolate  and 
Mickey  Mouse  cards 
and  winter  lasts  six 
months  out  of  twelve 
in  Toronto. 

Denise  Irig  teaches  the  fine 
art  of  surviving  Valentine's 
Day.  p.  5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Bany  Riz  chats  with  Sue  Ann 
Van  Damme  of  the  women's 
hockey  team.  p.21 


SUPPLEMENT 


Globalization  has  caught  the 
world  by  storm.  p.lO 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


Yesterday,  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade' s 
bold  business  blueprint  to  revamp  On- 
tario's post-secondary  education  system 
sparked  a  fiery  counterstriice  from  the 
other  education  stakeholders. 

Tips  for  the  Tory  government  include 
the  establishment  of  for-profit  private 
universities,  deregulation  of  all  tuition 
fees,  the  overhaul  of  academic  tenure, 
and  increased  market-driven  programs 
in  Beyond  the  Status  Quo:  A  Business 
Perspective  on  Enhancing  Post-Sec- 
ondary Education. 

The  board's  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  Elyse  Allan  says  an  over- 
haul will  result  in  a  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  system 

"We  are  not  shutting  the  door  on  our 
institutions.  Instead,  we  have  put  the  task 


to  them  to  show  their  progress  in  restruc- 
turing," she  said,  explaining  why  the  gov- 
ernment shouldn't  reinvest  one  more 
penny  into  public  universities  until  they 
can  show  the  community  is  getting  their 
money's  worth. 

"Business  needs  and  wants  the  system 
to  work.  Business  is  not  perhaps  as  biased 
institutions  as  sometimes  we' ve  been  slated 
to  be,"  she  said,  adding  that  their  tax  dollars 
give  them  the  right  to  push  go  vemment  in  a 
particulardirection. 

"Businesses  have  the  right  to  ensure 
that  the  output  is  worth  the  investment 
going  in,"  said  Allan,  adding  that  it's 
easier  to  secure  private  donations  and 
volunteers  for  university  boards  if  they 
feel  they  are  getting  a  return. 
_  Meanwhile,  the  board  is  calling  for  all 
students  to  pay  a  greater  portion  of  their 
educational  costs  at  public  institutions 
and  giving  others  the  choice  to  pay  full 


cost  at  degree-granting  private  institu- 
tions. 

"By  opening  up  the  system,  we're 
try  ing  to  provide  more  choice,"  said  Allan, 
adding  that  adequate  financial  aid — via 
the  controversial  and  unpopular  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment  plan — will  en- 
sure a  two-tiered  system  doesn' t  spring 
up.  "We  have  no  desire  to  create  a  multi- 
tiered  system." 

Of  the  board  of  trade's  corporate 
1 0,000  members,  336  were  surveyed  by 
a  Toronto-based  market  research  com- 
pany. The  findings  form  the  basis  of  the 
board's  recommendations. 

But  the  drastic  call  for  restructuring 
was  met  with  immediate  scorn  by  those 
on  hand  to  hear  the  announcement. 

While  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities stands  by  the  board's  call  for 
deregulated  fees,  they  are  not  impressed 
with  the  board's  skimpy  public  funding 


Find  out  if  these  student  leaders  should  be  laughing.  See  p.  7. 


Alternative  budget  revamps 
federal  agenda 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  economy  must  be  put  to  work  for 
Canadians,  not  for  bankers,  say  the  au- 
thors of  this  year's  Alternative  Federal 
Budget. 

Released  today,  the  thick,  number- 
crunching  document  and  its  accompany- 
ing 1 50  page  rationale  is  bold  in  its  plan  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  rebuild  Canada's 
shattered  social  safety  net. 

What  separates  this  budget  from  the 
Liberals'  spread  sheets  is  courage,  vision 
and  compassion,  says  economist  Bruce 
Campbell,  head  of  the  Canadian  Centre 
for  Policy  Alternatives,  which  along  with 
social  justice  coalition  Choices  co-ordi- 
nates the  annual  national  project. 

While  federal  finance  minister  Paul 
Martin  sees  prosperous  bank  presidents 
and  corporate  leaders  when  he  looks  out 
over  the  country,  Campbell  says  the  au- 
thors of  the  alternative  budget  see  the  rest 
ofthe  picture:  more  than  half  of  Canada's 
unemployed  not  eligible  to  collect  employ- 
ment insurance;  five  million  Canadians 
living  in  poverty;  and  the  decline  in  access 
to  health  care  and  drop  in  full-time  univer- 
sity enrolment. 

'There's  a  certain  amount  of  abstrac- 


tion when  you '  re  so  far  removed  from  the 
ground,"  he  said.  "The  Liberal  Party  defi- 
nitely embodies  the  power  elite  of  this 
country  and  it's  these  voices  that  have 
been  heard.  But  it's  the  weakest  voices 
who  have  paid  the  price — needlessly." 

The  alternative  budget,  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  relies  on  the  participation  of  dozens 
of  groups  and  economists  throughout  coun- 
try who  contribute  theirexpertise  to  vari- 
ous working  groups  ranging  from  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  to  industrial  strategy 
to  social  policy.  They  include  policy  ana- 
lysts from  the  Council  of  Canadians,  Ca- 
nadian Labour  Congress,  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  and 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

'That  kind  of  input  gives  it  political 
credibility  and  a  social  reality  that  a  budget 
written  by  bureaucrats  can't  have,"  said 
co-author  of  the  budget  and  Cho  !ces  or- 
ganizer Esy  lit  Jones,  adding  that  last  year' s 
budget  was  endorsed  by  over  1 40  econo- 
mists in  the  country. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  the 
Liberal  government  has  misdiagnosed 
the  cause  of  Canada' s  deficit,  the  alter- 
native budget  sets  the  fiscal  record 
straight,  says  Campbell.  "It  is  quite  a 
stunning  feat  to  have  convinced  so  many 
people  that  our  fiscal  woes  were  out  of 


over  spending."  Rather,  two  policies  in 
particular  are  the  culprit,  he  says. 

While  high  interest  rate  policies  have 
made  the  cost  of  paying  the  interest  on  the 
debt  unnecessarily  high  and  kept  unem- 
ployment at  a  high  rate,  tax  cuts  to  high 
income  earners  and  corporations  have 
eroded  the  revenue  based. 

But  instead  of  reducing  the  deficit  by 
getting  rid  of  these  policies,  Martin  has  cut 
spendingon  programs — $  1 4  billion  since 
1 994,  says  Andrew  Jackson,  seniorecono- 
mist  at  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
and  co-chair  of  the  budget' s  labour  mar- 
ket and  industrial  strategy  workinggroup. 

"There  are  ways  to  deal  with  the  deficit 
that  aren't  socially  and  economically  de- 
structive," he  said.  "It' s  not  just  a  wish  list." 

For  starters,  say  the  alternative 
budgeters,  keep  a  low-interest  policy  and 
reinvest  the  awaited  fiscal  dividend  to  the 
reconstruction  of  social  and  public  pro- 
grams. 

Last  year,  the  Bank  of  Canada  raised 
interest  rates  four  time  because  it  thought 
the  economy  was  growing  too  quickly. 
And  ever  since  former  prime  minister 
Brian  Mulroney  restructured  the  tax  sys- 
tem in  1984,  it's  been  hard  to  fight  the 
deficit,  says  Campbell. 

•  Please  see  New,  page  2 


formula. 

"I'm  a  bit  disappointed  they're  want- 
ing to  go  back  and  re-measure  how 
education  should  be  funded,  rather  than 
saying  this  is  appalling,"  said  spokesper- 
son David  Scott,  pointing  to  Ontario's 
lastplacefinishin  the  country  for  govern- 
ment spending  on  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. 

"I  would  have  preferred  if  they  said 
this  is  bad  public  policy.  We  already 
know  the  facts.  Reassessing  it  won't 
give  us  any  more  money." 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  says  the  board' s 
position  will  only  push  the  Tory  govern- 
ment further  in  the  wrong  direction — 
after  Harris  ignored  his  own  advisory 
panel' s  call  last  year  to  pull  Ontario  back 
up  to  the  national  level  of  funding  from  its 
current  last  place  rank. 

•Please  see  Board,  page  2 

U  of  T  sets 
out  gift 
ground 
rules 

Better  late  than 
never,  say  critics 

BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

In  the  wake  of  persistent  controversy 
swirling  around  strings-attached  donations, 
U  of  T  is  setting  some  ground  rules  on 
paper. 

But  administrators  say  this  in  no  way 
indicates  concrete  guidelines  were  non- 
existent at  the  outset  of  the  university's 
massive  fundraising  campaign. 

"I  would  not  want  people  to  be  left  with 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  new  set  of 
guidelines,"  said  Jon  Dellandrea,  U  of  T' s 
vice-president  and  chief  development  of- 
ficer. 

"This  is  simply  putting  on  paper  the 
principles  that  have  been  in  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  been  dealing  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  campaign,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  university' s  $400  million 
fundraisng  bonanza. 

The  provost's  office  is  setting  out  ethi- 
cal guidelines  which  will  govern  all  future 
donations  to  the  university. 

Dellandrea  says  there  has  always  been 
an  implicit  understanding  between  donors 
and  the  university  that  academic  freedom 
lies  at  the  core  of  the  institution.  But  the 
new  guidelines  will  spell  this  out  for  the 
public,  hesays. 

The  campaign  has  already  raised 
$300  million  of  its  projected  goal,  but 
has  $  1 00  million  left  to  go  before  hitting 
its  target. 

Dellandrea  admits  it  may  have  been 
useful  to  set  the  rules  on  paper  earlier.  "If 
you  are  asking  me  if  at  any  times  when 
there  was  controversy  about  agreements, 
if  explicit  would  have  been  belter  than 
implicit,  the  answeris  yes." 

Hindsight  is  always  20-20,  says  Roger 
Beck,  chair  of  U  of  T's  academic  board. 
"This  is  the  sort  of  judgment  one  can  only 
make  on  second-sight  because  the  useful- 
ness has  arisen  from  the  controversies 
surrounding  these  major  donations,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  easy  to  say,  'Yes,  we  should  have 
had  these  from  the  start.'  But  we  are  sort 
of  sailing  into  uncharted  waters,  so  we 
draw  up  the  charts  as  soon  as  the  need 
becomes  apparent,"  he  added. 

•  Please  see  Gift,  page  3 
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7  Hart  House  Circle 
Telephone:  978-2452 
www.  utoronto.ca/harthouse 


Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 

SPECIAL  EVENTS^^4  call  978  2452 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS:  VOTING  DATES:  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10  AND  WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  1 1  from  10am  to  7pm.  Seats  ore  available  on  5  Committees;  Farm, 
Finance,  House,  Music  and  Recreational  Athletics.  Call  978-5363  for  info. 
'FUN  IN  THE  SUN'  LUNCH  -  Wed.  Feb.  1 1  from  noon  to  2pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall. 
Cost  your  VOTE  and  eat  holiday  freats...so  good.. .SO  CHEAP!  Start  break  week  a  few 
days  early  —  at  Hart  House! 
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ART***  Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  West  Gallery;  'Botonico  Barocca,"  Jane  Buyers. 

East  Gallery;  Dallo  Husband  (1899-1943).  To  Mar.  5. 
Arbor  Room  -  Neil  McKeown,  "Places  Like  Stone  City."  To  Mar,  14. 

MUSK***  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Pianist,  Ann  Edwards,  Thur,  Feb.  1 2  at  1 2  noon  in  the  Music  Room. 

Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  1 75  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  doily 
from  7am  to  1 1  ;45pm.  To  become  a  member  (for  free!),  come  to  Record  Room  A'  on 
Tuesdays  at  1  ;30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  12:10pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientation  tour. 

<LUBS  &  <OMA/VITTEE$***  Call  978-2452 

Archery  Club  ■  Valentine's  Day  Shoot,  Thur.  Feb.  1 2  at  6pm  in  ttie  Range.  All  Club  mem- 
bers welcome! 

Art  Committee's  Annual  Art  Competition  ■  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Rules  and  entry  forms  ore  ovoilable  of  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk,  Deadline  for  submission  is 
March  5  and  6. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6;30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6;30pm  in  the  Map  Room. 

76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  date  for 
enfries  is  March  6  at  12  noon.  Entry  forms  ore  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open 
to  all  members  of  Hart  House.  Coll  978-2452  for  info. 

Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fndoys  of  3pm  in  the  Mop  Room. 
Coll  978-5363  for  info. 

Diplomacy  Club  -  Diplomats,  swindlers,  bockstobbers  of  all  countnes,  lend  me  your 
ears!  Find  the  Diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Map  Room.  You  may  join  but  remember 
that  in  the  end,  there  con  only  be  one!  Best  times  to  ploy  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2  noon  - 
2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game  requests  inside  the  Diplomacy  board.  Coll  978-5363 
for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Book  a  day  or  weekend  at  the  Farm.  Call  978-2447. 

Film  Board  -  A  Valentine's  Screening,  an  evening  of  film,  video,  food  and  drink,  Tue.  Feb.  1 0 
at  7pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Call  534-1545  for  details. 

Wednesday  "Wind-Down"  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate 

weeks.  Service  begins  at  5pm.  Coll  978-2448  for  info. 

Investment  Club  -  Trader's  Circle,  Wed.  Feb,  11  at  12  noon  in  the  Chess  Room. 

Library  Committee  Readings  -  Ray  Robertson  reads  from  his  latest  novel  on  Tue.  Feb.  ■ 
1 0  at  7;30  pm  in  the  Library.  FREE  ADMISSION.  ALL  WELCOME.  Coll  978-5362  for  info,  j 

ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447  ■ 

Thanks  to  all  our  volunteers  for  making  the  5th  Annual  Triathlon  a  great  successi  , 

Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Hove  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal  ; 
programme.  Fee  $17.  , 

Drop-in  Fitness  Classes  -  Choose  from  over  35  classes  each  week... morning,  noon  ; 
and  night!  i 

Fitness  Assessment  -  a  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness  ! 
goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40.  i 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  I 
Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All  levels  welcome!  j 

Masters'  Swim  -  Come  swim  in  a  challenging,  sociable  and  non-competitive  environ-  1 
ment.  For  fees  and  registration  information,  coll  the  Membership  Services  Office  of  978-  ; 
2447.  1 

Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  -  Test  your  squash  skills  by  entering  one  of  the  fol-  | 

lowing  categories;  Women's  Open,  Men's  A  (Varsity  level)  and  Men's  B.  Fri.  Mar.  6  and  I 

Sat.  Mar.  7.  Open  to  all  students,  staff,  and  alumni.  Entry  fee;  $12.  Register  of  the  Hart  , 

House  Membership  Services  Office  or  the  Athletics  Centre.  I 

Membership  Office  Hours  -  Monday  -  Thursday;  9am-7pm,  Fridays;  9am-5pm.  Come  , 
in  and  find  out  about  Hart  House  Athletics  Programmes.  1 
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New  plan  for  Canada 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Restmcturing  meant  increasing 
taxes  at  the  lowest  tax  brackets 
(those  earningless  than  $29,590) 
by  44  per  cent  and  1 0  per  cent  for 
middle  incomeeamers  making  up 
to  $59, 1 80.  It  also  meant  the  elimi- 
nation altogether  of  tax  brackets 
at  the  very  high  end,  where  high 
incomeeamers'  enjoyed  a  six  per 
cent  cut  in  taxes. 

The  alternative  budget  calls  for 
tax  relief  for  middle  and  low  in- 
come Canadians  making  less  than 
$60,000  and  the  addition  of  new 
tax  brackets  for  very  high  in- 
comes, modelled  on  theUS. 

It  also  calls  for  tax  measures 
which  are  common  among  OECD 
countries.  Currently ,  Canadais  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  OECD 
that  does  not  levy  a  tax  on  trans- 
fers of  large  pools  of  wealth  be- 
tween generations  and  where  capi- 
tal gains  income  is  taxed  at  an, 
effective  rate  that  is  25  per  cent 
lower  than  the  rate  of  tax  paid  on 
wage  and  salary  income. 


Even  the  International  Monetary 
Fundcites  the  country's  tax -deliv- 
ered subsidies  to  corporations  as 
excessively  generous. 

Jennifer  Story,  national  deputy 
chairperson  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  says  the  eco- 
nomic forecasts  underlying  the  al- 
ternative budget  provide  the  con- 
text forthe  federation' s  lobby  strat- 
egy- 

'This  government  has  con- 
vinced Canadians  that  there  are 
no  choices — that  we  have  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  and  we  have  to  do 
it  this  way,  by  cutting,"  said  Story, 
pointing  to  the  allemati  ve  budget' s 
fiscal  policies,  which  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  the  deficit, 
trigger  economic  growth  and  re- 
store social  transfers. 

"But  this  is  exactly  how  we  can 
justify  to  the  federal  government 
what  we' ve  been  calling  for,"  she 
said.  "We're  not  just  calling  for  a 
one  time  hit  that  makes  the  prime 
minister  look  good,"  referring  to 
the  much-touted  Millennium  Schol- 


arship  Fund.  "We  have  solutions 
thai  are  affordable  and  realistic." 

The  alternati  vc  budget  calls  for 
a  restoration  in  funding  transfers, 
a  national  system  of  grants,  a  post- 
secondary  education  act  and  a 
comprehensive  employment  pro- 
gram for  students. 

'The  fact  that  students  were 
active  participants  has  helped  make 
the  case,"  said  Jackson. 

The  budget  al  so  ai  ms  to  reduce 
the  average  unemployment  rate 
one  full  percentage  point  per  year, 
from  nine  percental  present  to  no 
higher  than  five  percent  by  2001 
and  reduce  the  average  poverty 
rale  in  Canada  by  1 .5  percentage 
pointsineachyear,from  about  18 
per  cent  al  present  to  1 2  per  cent 
by  2001. 

Still,  Campbell  says  he's  not 
holding  his  breathe  for  the  federal 
budget,  expected  out  Feb.  24. 

"They  might  have  some  show- 
case programs  rather  than  focus 
on  rebuilding  health  care,  higher 
education  and  social  assistance. 


Board  of  trade  gutsy 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"We  need  to  remember  that 
universities  are  not  simply  voca- 
tional and  research  institutes  for 
business.  They  have  broader  man- 
dates to  serve  their  communities 
and  to  contribute  to  the  social  cul- 
tural and  economic  development 
of  the  province,"  president 
Deborah  Flynnsaid. 

"OCUFA  must  regretfully  de- 
termine that  the  document...  is 
nothi  ng  more  than  a  pri  vate  agenda 
being  forwarded  in  the  guise  of  a 
public  policy." 

Wayne  Poirier.Ontariochairof 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 


dents, agrees.  He  says  the  board's 
push  for  drastically  higher  fees, 
accompanied  by  an  income-con- 
tingent loan  repayment  plan,  is  a 
bold  and  aggressive  step. 

"The  Board  of  Trade  wanted  to 
make  sure  they  got  their  message 
across  to  counter  any  progress  the 
students  may  have  made,"  said 
Poirier,  referring  to  the  recent  day 
of  action  and  last  week' s  announce- 
ment by  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment minister  Pierre  Pettigrew 
officially  stating  that  his  office  had 
no  interest  in  this  loans  scheme. 

'They're  asking  to  determine 
the  curriculum,  have  students  pay 


more  tuition,  have  governments 
continue  to  reduce  I'unding  to  post- 
secondary  education,  and  at  the 
same  ti  me  get  free  training,"  Poirier 
added. 

But  Paul  Kitchin,cxecutive di- 
rector of  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Career  Colleges,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  200  private  voca- 
tional schools,  says  that  the  board 
of  trade  knows  best.  He  said  that 
private  vocational  schools  are  the 
most  cost  effective  educators  in 
Ontario — costing  taxpayers  $705 
per  graduate  compared  with 
$13,166  for  a  college  grad  and 
$23,568  lora  university  grad. 
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U  of  T  turns  down  donation  for  Slowpoke 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

After  deciding  to  pull  the  plug  on 
its  very  own  nuclear  reactor,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  turned 
down  a  halfa  million  dollar  gift  to 
save  it. 

There  were  too  many  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  $500,000  do- 
nation, says  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  the  university's  vice-presi-  ■ 
dent  of  research  and  international 
relations. 

'The  donation  was  conditional 
and  some  of  them  were  that  U  of 
T  would  have  to  re-commission 
Slowpoke  and  use  whatever  op- 
portunity it  had  to  leverage  funds 
for  the  reactor,"  she  said. 

The  donor's  identity  cannot  be 
revealed  because  the  gift  was  not 
accepted. 

Munroe-Blum  convinced  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  mem- 
bers at  a  Governi  ng  Council  com- 
mittee meeting  in  July  that  the  2 1  - 
year  old  reactor  should  be 
decommissioned.  She  headed  an 
advisory  committee  investigating 


the  matter. 

Slowpoke  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered an  academic  priority ,  said 
Munroe-Blum. 

Besides,  she  told  members  of 
the  academic  board  last  week,  the 
donation  wouldn' t  even  cover  the 
cost  of  replacing  the  core,  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $1  million. 

But  like  this  earlier  ruling,  which 
triggered  a  feisty  battle  waged  by 
academicsclaiming  the  ruling  was 
erroneous  and  biased,  this  latest 
decision  has  also  raised  some  eye- 
brows. 

Ron  Hancock,  the  director  of 
Slowpoke,  says  the  concept  of 
academic  priority  remains  elusive 
in  this  case.  "The  administration 
never  could  define  what  an  aca- 
demic priority  is,  we  have  under- 
graduates and  graduates  that  use 
the  facility,"  said  Hancock,  em- 
phasizing the  significance  of  the 
$500,000  offer. 

Hancock  added  that  since  he 
believes  the  administration  already 
made  an  unwise  decision,  they 
couldn't  accept  this  latest  gift  be- 
cause it  would  mean  admitting  that 


they  made  a  mistake  in  deciding  to 
shut  it  down. 

He  also  said  that  costs  could  be 
cut  by  finding  a  used  core  which 
would  function  almost  as  well  as  a 
new  core. 

"A  person  in  power  cannot 
make  a  trivial  decision,  and  in  this 
case  they  have  and  they  cannot 
admit  that  in  this  case,"  added 
Hancock. 

However,  Munroe-Blum  feels 
that  this  decision  is  still  ajustified 
one  because  the  university  can 
benefit  from  the  restructuring.  "T 
feel  very  confident  about  the  deci- 
sion because  it's  a  very  responsi- 
ble decision.  We  are  planning  for 
the  future  and  there  are  new  tech- 
nologies  that  can  replace 
Slowpoke,"  she  said. 

Ursula  Franklin,  professor 
emeritus  at  U  of  T  and  worid 
renown  scholar  who  protested 
against  the  initial  decision  to  shut 
down  the  reactor,  say  s  this  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  fascinating 
cases  that  have  come  out  of 
fundraising  in  recent  years.  "It's 
an  interesting  case  that  the  uni  ver- 


sity  rejects  a  donation,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  other  contentious  ones 
they '  ve  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

'The  university  seems  to  ac- 
commodate the  donors,  you  would 
only  have  to  look  at  the  Munk  and 
Rotman  deals  where  academic 
freedom  was  not  an  issue,"  said 
Franklin. 

When  businessman  and  U  of  T 


governor  Joseph  Rotman  an- 
nounced his  $  1 5  million  donation  to 
the  faculty  of  management  last 
January,  the  26-pages  worth  of 
conditions  were  challenged.  And 
last  November,  the  university  re- 
vamped the  donation  agreement 
with  businessman  and  U  of  T 
fundraiser  Peter  Munk  after  lead- 
ing academics  complained  that 


academic  freedom  was  at  risk. 

Slowpoke  was  installed  at  U  of 
T  in  1 976,  and  it  is  one  of  the  only 
six  Slowpoke  nuclear  reactors  in 
Canada.  It  is  expected  that 
Slowpoke  will  operate  until  1999. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
decommissioning  it  will  beover$  1 
million. 


Mac  students  grapple  with  Rohypnol  reports 


BY  SARAH  ELTON 

Varsity  Staff 

With  new  reports  of  Rohypnol 
rapes  surfacing  at  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, the  campus  has  been  cata- 
pulted into  a  frenzy  of  confused 
debate  on  this  new  breed  of  sexual 
assault. 

Rapes  i  nduced  by  the  'date  rape 
drug'  offer  a  new  challenge  to  the 
community  because  its  amnesiac 
effects  mean  survivors  have  little 
to  go  on  when  recounting  their 
experiences.  This  also  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  find  an 
audience  willing  to  believe  them. 

The  furor  at  McMaster  comes 
on  the  heels  of  last  week's  an- 
nouncement by  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  police  that  Rohypnol 
had  made  it  to  the  campus.  They 
warned  that  one  of  the  three  sexual 
assaults  currently  under  investiga- 
tion allegedly  occurred  at  The 
Downstair' s  John,  an  undergradu- 
ate pub  on  campus. 

Admission  to  the  pub  is  restricted 
to  those  with  a  valid  student  iden- 
tification card  and  their  signed-in 
guests. 

Rohypnol ,  a  colourless,  odour- 
less and  tasteless  drug  that  is  10 
times  more  potent  than  Valium, 
has  been  involved  in  numerous 
sexual  assaults  across  North 
America.  The  drug,  whifch  can  be 
slipped  unknowingly  into  women' s 


drinks,  begins  to  have  an  effect 
almost  immediately,  causingblack- 
outs,  memory  loss  and  temporary 
paralysis. 

But  in  a  McMaster  residence, 
some  students  are  sceptical  about 
the  reality  of  Rohypnol  rapes  on 
campus. 

"I  have  heard  of  one  case  [in 
my  residence]  but  it  seems  like  a 
bit  of  a  farce.  I've  heard  rumours 
but  I  don't  know  if  it  is  fact  or 
fiction,"  said  a  first-year  studenK 

"They  always  talk  about  [rape] 
but  I  don '  t  ever  see  it  happening," 
she  added. 

Other  students  are  more  inclined 


to  believe  that  their  peers  have 
been  drugged  and  sexually  as- 
saulted. "I'd  give  her  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,"  another  said. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  stories 
circulating  in  the  residence  is  not 
only  being  questioned  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

"The  assumption  that  the  peo- 
ple assaulted  by  Rohypnol  are 
McMasterstudents  isjust  that,  an 
assumption,"  said  Mary  Keyes, 
McMaster's  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent of  student  affairs. 

"I  think  somebody  has  been  giv- 
ing you  wild  stories,"  she  added 
when  asked  about  .the  alleged  at- 


Gift  guidelines  drawn  up 


tack  on  a  McMaster  student. 

AccordingtoSheilaMacdonald, 
provincial  co-ordinatorof  sexual 
assault  care  and  treatment  cen- 
tres in  Ontario,  a  response  of  dis- 
belief and  incredulity  iscommon  in 
sexual  assault  cases. 

"It  is  unfortunate,  not  unusual, 
that  it  is  the  victim  who  is  ques- 
tioned," she  said.  "It's  people's 
way  of  distancing  that  it  could 
happen  to  [them]." 

She  added  that  people  tradition- 
ally have  a  harder  time  believing 
that  sexual  assault  can  happen  at 
institutions  that  are  supposed  to  be 
safe,  like  schools  and  churches. 

And  the  nature  of  Rohypnol 
assaults,  with  its  amnesiac  side- 
effects  wiping  out  memory  of  the 
incident,  makes  reporting  this  type 
of  assault  more  difficult,  said 
Macdonald. 

"I  think  women  come  forward 
when  they  feel  believed  and  they 
think  something  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it,"  she  said,  emphasizing 
the  sensitivity  that  must  be  devel- 
oped. 

June  Madeley,  a  campus  resi- 
dence halt  director  at  McMaster, 
is  trying  to  support  victims.  "We'  re 
working  on  supporting  these  peo- 
ple," she  said,  adding  that  she's 
heard  of  Rohypnol  cases  on  cam- 
pus. 

"It's  devastating  that  you  can't 
protect  people,"  Madeley  added. 
"It' s  really  frightening  because  it's 
people  [residents]  know." 

The  McMaster  administration 


has  launched  an  awareness-rais- 
i  ngcampaign  about  Rohypnol ,  in- 
cluding service  announcements  on 
local  radio  programs  and  the  cam- 
pus newspaper,  as  well  as  a  video 
showing  at  health  services. 

McMasteris  the  first  university 
in  Canada  where  police  are  inves- 
tigating an  alleged  Rohypnol  sexual 
assault.  Incidents  which  occurred 
last  year  at  McGill  University  and 
near  U  of  T  have  led  officials  to 
suspect  the  drug  i  s  present  on  their 
campuses.  Students  in  both  these 
cases  had  previously  arranged  to 


meet  friends  at  the  bars  and  were 
taken  home  safely. 

The  drug  is  manufactured  by 
the  pharmaceutical  company 
Hoffman-La  Roche  in  Latin 
America,  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
not  for  sale  legally  in  either  the 
Canada  or  the  US. 

The  company  has  recently  re- 
formulated the  drug,  catalysing  a 
reaction  colouring  a  light  drink  blue 
and  a  dark  drink  murky. 


•  continued  from  front  page 

However,  a  touch  of  foresight 
certainly  would  have  shielded  the 
university  from  a  barrage  of  com- 
munity criticism,  says  U  of  T  fac- 
ulty association  president  Bill 
Graham. 

"[The  guidelines]  would  have 
saved  the  university, a  lot  of  em- 
barrassment around  the  Rotman 
and  Munk  contracts,"  he  said. 

Last  January,  a  $  1 5  million  do- 
nation to  U  of  T' s  faculty  of  man- 
agement from  businessman 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  received  na- 
tional attention  when  faculty  de- 
cried the  gift' s  confidential  condi- 
tions as  a  violation  of  academic 
freedom. 

When  the  conditions  attached 
to  a  $6.4  million  donation  from 
benefactor  Peter  Munk  to  U  of 
T' s  Centre  for  International  Stud- 
ies were  also  publicly  aired  ten 
months  later,  faculty  again  argued 
that  its  conditions  violated  uni  ver- 
sity  autonomy.  The  offensive  sec- 


tions of  the  contract  were  promptly 
removed,  but  not  before  the  mat- 
ter received  its  share  of  publicity. 

Graham  says  contro versi  al  con- 
ditions are  inevitable  when  the 
donors  involved  are  unfamiliar  in 
dealing  with  universities.  Hesays 
i  t  is  U  of  T' s  responsibility  to  intro- 
duce their  benefactors  to  the  val- 
ues of  an  academic  environment. 

"You  can't  expect  people  in 
for-profit  corporations  to  under- 
stand that  we're  a  different  ani- 
mal. It'snot  theirfaultif  we  don't 
tell  them,"Graham  said,  adding  he 
welcomes  the  guidelines. 

He  says  the  administration  has 
not  solicited  the  faculty  associa- 
tion's advice  on  the  guidelines,  but 
he  hopes  they  will  articulate  the 
necessary  message.  "The  donors 
must  know  what  the  university  is 
and  that  we  exist  for  the  public 
good,  not  for  private  profits." 

Graham  adds  he' s  already  made 
it  clear  to  the  administration  that 
faculty  expect  all  donor  agree- 


ments to  come  before  the  aca- 
demic board.  Currently,  donations 
can  be  signed  off  by  a  handful  of 
senior  administrators  as  long  as 
they  deem  them  in  line  with  aca- 
demic priorities. 

A  preliminary  draft  of  the  guide- 
lines will  be  prepared  within  a  few 
weeks  after  consultation  with  prin- 
ciples and  deans  and  the  chairs  of 
the  uni  versity '  s  academic  board  and 
planning  and  budget  committee. 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts, 
Credit/ non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waferbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 
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Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 
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PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 
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Eighty  percent  of  students,  staff  and 
faculty  suffer  from  back  pain.  You  can  learn 
valuable  strategies  to  enhance  movement 
while  you  are  studying  or  working 
on  a  keyboard. 


Thursday,  February  12tli  /  12:00  -  1:00pm  or 
Tuesday,  March  lOdi  /  12:00  -1:00pm 
Fee  is  $10.00  per  workshop 
Register  in  the  Athletic  Centre  Main  Office 
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Risky  Business 


IT'S  actually  quite  entertaining  when 
the  business  community  pulls  together  such  a 
concise  collection  of  their  perogati  ves  asThe 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade's  report  Beyond  the 
Stains  Quo:  A  Business  Perspective  on  En- 
hancing Post-secondary  Education. 

Not  only  do  they  call  for  the  establishment  of 
for-profit  institutions,  deregulation  of  all  tuition 
fees,  way  more  techy  curriculum,  and  a  revamping 
of  the  tenure  system  -  each  point  being  conten- 
tious in  itself  to  students  and  professors  -but  when 
it's  all  wrapped  up  in  a  flowery  little  lei  tooting 
phrases  like  accessibility,  that's  when  things  seem 
a  bit  overboard  and  problems  brim  on  the  horizon. 

The  average  student  is  graduating  in  1998  with 
a  $25,000  debt.  That  is  a  problem. 

Apparently,  to  the  board  of  trade,  the  problem  i  s 
that  businesses  are  paying  (via  taxes)  foraproduct 
they're  not  seeing.  They're  dissatisfied  that  uni- 
versities are  not  efficient  training  grounds  for 
business,  spending  too  much  time  reviewing  artsy 
fartsy  garbage.  This  means  needless  time  and 
money  must  be  spent  on  familiarizing  workers  with 
corporate  speak. 

When  wealth  replaces  intellectual  pursuits  as 
surrogate  symbols  of  success,  this  sort  of  mentality 
can  only  be  expected.  But  to  ask  for  post-second- 
ary education  to  bow  down  to  their  demands,  the 
aggressive  boldness  is  over  the  top. 

Not  only  are  students  outraged  that  this  one 
sector  of  society  would  try  to  demolish  everything 
they '  ve  been  fighting  for  in  terms  of  accessibility  to 
post-secondary  education,  but  even  university  ad- 
ministrators have  been  pushing  for  the  government 
to  wise  up  and  realize  their  responsibility  to  ad- 
equately fund  Ontario' s  post-secondary  system. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  wants  tuition  fees 
up,  and  government  funding  so  far  down,  it '  11  be  out 
of  the  picture.  It  has  decided  that  the  pursuit  of 


knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake  is  not  a  profit- 
able priority. 

Board  of  trade  president  Ely  se  Allan' s  sty  rofoam 
smile  should  be  enough  to  tell  us  that  she's  been 
convinced  that  industry-driven  universities  are  the 
way  to  go.  Her  patronage  of  336  Toronto  busi- 
nesses taking  time  out  from  their  go-go  schedules 
to  fill  out  a  survey  have  been  convinced- Allan's 
not  alone. 

What  the  results  say  is  post-secondary  educa- 
tion should  be  about  Jobs,  and  not  wider  academic 
freedoms  previously  afforded  to  whoever  man- 
aged to  make  it  out  of  high  school  with  a  few 
hundred  bucks  saved  up  for  their  art  history 
degree. 

In  the  'survey  says'  document,  post-secondary 
education  ranked  last  on  a  list  of  four  govemment 
spending  priorities-behind  top  priorities  including 
deficit  reduction,  followed  by  primary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  then  health  care. 

So  right  there  in  writing  we  have  the  business 
community 's  perspective  on  what  is  most  impor- 
tant to  culture.  The  deficit.  It's  hard  to  believe  that 
paying  a  bill  is  worth  denying  education  which 
translates  to  a  chance  at  bettering  oneself,  one's 
society. 

While  paying  off  the  deficit  is  adandy  aspiration 
indeed,  number-crunchers  need  not  sacrifice  the 
future  great  minds  of  this  country  to  accomplish  it. 
In  fact,  in  the  long-term  a  population  encouraged 
to  stumbleabout  in  a  passive  stupor,occasionally 
coming  alive  to  master  a  new  computer  program, 
does  not  speak  well  to  future  innovation.  A  com- 
petitive skills-base  is  not  built  by  automatons  trained 
in  the  arts  of  rote  memory  functions.  The  value  of 
broad-based  knowledge  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  -  which  unfortunately  leaves  it 
with  no  value  in  these  times  of  change.  At  least  not 
in  the  wonderful  worid  of  business. 
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Harris  to  blame 
for  tuition  woes 

(Open  letter  to  the  premier  of 
Ontario) 

1  would  like  to  draw  to  your 
attention  the  crisis  that  college  and 
university  students  in  Ontario  are 
facing. 

Since  taking  offlcein  1995, your 
govemment  has  allowed  tuition  to 
rise  by  32  percent.  With  the  latest 
announcement  by  the  Finance  min- 
ister to  al  low  a  20  percent  increase 
in  tuition  over  the  next  two  years, 
tuition  will  have  risen  by  60  per- 
cent between  1 995  and  the  year 
2000.  Students  currently  pay  35 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education. 
Yet  in  the  Common  Sense  Revo- 
lution, you  said  it  should  be  25 
percent.  With  these  new  increases, 
the  student  share  of  operating  costs 
will  continue  to  rise  as  your  gov- 
ernment offloads  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation onto  the  backs  of  students. 

In  1995,  you  cut  the  post-sec- 
ondary operating  grant  funding  by 
$400  million,  universities  were  hit 
by  a  $280  million  cut  and  colleges 
were  cut  by  $  1 20  mi  llion.  This  puts 
Ontario  dead  last  out  of  1 0  prov- 
inces in  per  capita  funding  for 
universities,  and  we  have  the  sec- 
ond highest  tuition  rates  (Nova 
Scotiaishigher). 

Premier,  our  government  is 
making  it  harder  for  students  and 
their  families  to  afford  post-sec- 
ondary education  at  a  time  when 
youth  employment  is  a  continuing 
challenge  and  post-secondary  edu- 
cation improves  the  chances  of 
finding  ajob. 

S  i  mi  larly  offensive  to  the  finan- 
cial  burden  you  have  saddled  on 
students,  is  the  fact  that  you  now 
choose  to  mock  them  publicly. 
Should  we  now  expect  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  paid  on  anti-student 
ad  campaigns,  similar  to  the  ones 
used  to  attack  Ontario's  teach- 
ers? 

Premier,  students  in  Ontario  will 
be  graduating  with  an  average  debt- 
load  of  $25,000  dollars.  There  is 
nothing  'silly'  about  that. 

Sincerely, 
LYN  MCLEOD,  MPP 
Fort  William 
Ontario  Liberal  Party  Critic 
for  Education,  Colleges  and 
Universities 

Vomit-inducing 
word  choice 

Am  I  the  only  person  on  this  cam- 
pus who  feels  the  need  to  convulse 
whenever  1  read  the  word  "queer" 
in  The  Varsity  ?  Am  1  the  only  non- 


straight  person  on  this  campus  who 
feels  an  overwhelming  urge  to 
vomit  when  1  read  it'.'  I'm  starting 
to  think  I '  m  the  lone  voice  in  a  sea 
of  voices  screaming,  "I'm  here! 
I'm  queer!  Get  used  to  it!"  Let's 
get  a  few  things  straight  (no  pun 
intended). 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
word  "queer"  as  an  all-inclusive 
term  is  not  wholly  endorsed  by  the 
lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and 
transgendered  (LGBT)  commu- 
nity. Imagincmysurprisecoming 
tothisuniversity  and  seeing  almost 
every  article  published \nihe  Var- 
sity about  LGBT  issues  using  the 
term  "queer"  in  big,  bold,  black 
letters  for  all  to  see.  Surely  the 
editorial  staff  is  awareof  the  impli- 
cations that  follow  from  using  this 
word?  Urn,  apparently  not. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not 
yet  taken  Gay  101,  "queer"  is  a 
political  term  made  popular  by  the 
activist  groupQueer  Nation  in  the 
'80s.  It  is  a  term  that  has  been 
reclaimed  by  the  LGBT  commu- 
nity— taking  it  back  from  an  op- 
pressive heterosexist  community 
that  would  use  it  to  degrade  and 
humiliate  us.  It  is  similar  to  other 
terms  that  marginalized  and  op- 
pressed groups  have  reclaimed 
(I'm  assuming  I  don't  need  to  list 
any  here).  That  being  said,  it  is  a 
term  used  within  the  group.  Thus, 
I  can  call  someone  a  fag,  but  those 
who  are  straight  cannot.  lean  call 
myselfqueer  (should  I  agree  with 
thelabel),  but  those  who  are  straight 
cannot.  Using  the  term  blindly  and 
irresponsibly  gives  the  general 
public  the  impression  that  'queer' 
is  the  newen  vogue  and  chic  term 
for  us.  I'm  afraid  not. 
So  don't  call  me  queer. 
Secondly,  within  the  LXjBTcom- 
munity,  'queer'  is  not  universally 
endorsed.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  intense  debate  within  grass- 
roots LGBT  organizations  and 
communities  since  its  emergence. 
According  to  Webster's,  the  defi- 
nition of  "queer"  is  "unusual;  not 
what  is  normal;  strange,"  which 
poses  a  problem  in  using  such  a 
word  to  describe  my  sexual  iden- 
tity. It  is  often  used  by  politically 
active  members  of  the  community 
who  are  comfortable  enough  with 
their  sexual  identity  to  challenge 
the  heterosexist  norm.  The  term 
itself  focuses  on  traditional  views 
of  abnormality  fostered  by  the  het- 
erosexual community.  Onecould 
argue  that  to  use  such  a  term, 
reclaimed  or  not^  refocuses  the 
general  public' s  attention  on  such 
a  view.  It  is  also  not  a  term  used  by 
closeted  LGBT  individuals,  or  by 
LGBT  people  who  have  recently 
"come  out".  Giving  them  the  im- 


pression that  "we'  re  all  a  bunch  of 
queers"  is  potentially  isolating  and 
alienating  to  those  who  are  not 
comfortable  with  a  life  of  political 
activism. 

ADAMSWINEMAR 
UofT  Masters  of  social  work 
student 

(Ed.  '.V  note:  Prior  to  receiving 
this  letter,  I  was  made  aware  of 
community  concerns  around  the 
use  of  the  term  "queer"  in  these 
pages.  It  was  immediately  de- 
cided the  term  should  no  longer 
be  employed  as  a  descriptive  by 
staff  writers.  It  will  now  only 
appear  in  these. pages  when  used 
by  a  member  of  the  lesbian,  gay, 
bise.xual,  or  transgendered  com- 
munity.) 

Righteous  rant 

No  matter  how  much  some  might 
want  to  argue,  the  National  Day  of 
Action  walkout  was  a  success. 
Yes  and  no. 

It  got  students  noticed  on  a  na- 
tional scale  on  the  news,  which  is 
better  than  nothing. 

However,  students  are  still 
treated  like  third-rate  citizens.  Go 
to  a  bank  and  tell  them  that  you're 
an  unemployed  student  and  you 
want  a  credit  card.  They  will  still 
tell  you  to  fuck  off.  (Same  with  the 
"nice"  credit  unions.) 

Mike  flarris  thinks  that  asking 
for  grants  is  stupid,  because  that' s 
what  the  demographic  that  voted 
for  him  believe  in;  students  are 
kids  who  need  to  be  taught  the 
ways  of  life,  while  they  sit  on  their 
lazy  asses  and  keep  their  mutual 
funds  and  RRSPs  warm,  making 
sure  that  they  do  not  invest  any  of 
that  money  in  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Oh  wel  1 ,  t he  world  isn't  perfect. 
(That's  why  they  call  it  Canada.) 

FRANK  SMITH 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  author's 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  w  ill  he  vviihheld  upon 
request. 

Leliers  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  l  or  length. 
Letters  thai  altempi  to  incite 
\  iolence  or  haired  against 
anidenliliahlegroupwillnul 
he  published. 

We  do  nol  accepi  Idlers 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  wilihegivenlo  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Surviving  the  season  of  love 


BY  DEMISE  ING 


The  season  of  love  is  fast  approaching 
and  no  one  will  be  spared  its  ravaging 
effects.  Starting  around  Valentine's 
Day,  then  burning  its  way  through 
spring,  Easter  and  summer,  the  ardour 
will  not  be  fanned  until  the  first  blasts  of 
Arctic  air  in  October.  So  how  does  one 
survive  this  hunting  season?  The 
answer  can  be  found  in  that  old  saying: 
"If  you  can't  beat  them,  try,  try  again." 
After  all,  if  you  are  unable  to  experi- 
ence any  passion  or  romance,  why 
should  anyoneelse? 

The  ways  of  anti-romance  are 
numerous,  and  range  from  the  spiteful 
to  the  downright  cri  minal .  This  fine  line 
can  be  mastered  with  the  following 


helpful  tips — all  will  bring  pleasure  to 
you,  and  you  only.  Enjoy. . . 

1.  Go  to  your  nearest  public   

park  at  night  and  find  a 

seemingly  empty  car.  It  is 
guaranteed  that  there  will  be  a 
couple  in  the  back  seat.  Direct 
you  car's  high  beam  head- 
lights at  the  target  to  gain  the 
couple's  attention  and  then 
pelt  the  car  with  condoms, 
pregnancy  tests  and  diapers. 
The  fun,  not  to  mention  the 
permanent  damage  to  the 
pair's  psyches,  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  expense. 

2.  While  driving  past  a  happy  couple 
strolling  down  the  street,  stop  the  car 
briefly  to  shout,  "You  said  you  loved 


me!"  then  speed  away.  Check  the 
rearview  mirror  for  slapping  and 


If  you  are  unable  to 
experience  any  passion 
or  romance,  why  siiould 
anyone  else? 


screammg. 

3.  If  one  half  of  a  two-some  asks 
your  opinion  on  what  he  or  she  should 
get  his/her  beloved  for  Valentine's, 


advisethe  following: 

a)Forhim:  white  briefs  valu-pak, 

  Michael  Bolton  box  set.  The  Rules 

I  and  II. 

b)Forher:  Oil  of  Olay,  Claudia 
Schiffer  Workout  Video,  dinner  for 
two  at  Hooters. 

4.  Public  displays  of  affection 
are  a  year-round  pest  but  tend  to 
become  more  pronounced  as  the 
warmer  weather  arrives.  In  any 
case,  staring  or  applause  are  the 
recommended  reactions.  If  the 
couple  threatens  your  health, 
pretend  to  be  deaf,  dumb  and/or 
blind.  Ifthe  couple  threatens  your  life, 
play  dead. 

5.  In  an  attempt  to  make  conversa- 
tion with  others,  a  couple  will  inevitably 


bring  up  the  topic  of  a)  their  cute 
mannerisms,  b)  their  unwholesome  bond 
at  the  hip,  or  c)  the  mysteries  of  love.  The 
correct  response  to  all  of  the  above  is  to 
bring  religion  and  politics  into  the  arena 
for  a  real  tete-a-tete. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  to 
give  you  a  flavour  of  how  the  loveless 
can  delight  in  the  Season  of  Love,  too. 
However,  before  bitterness  transforms 
you  into  a  full-time  anti-hero,  keep  the 
following  in  mind:  saint  Valentine  was  a 
celibate  monk  whose  untimely  demise  we 
celebrate  with  chocolate  and  Mickey 
Mouse  cards,  and  winter  lasts  six  months 
out  of  twelve  in  Toronto. 

Denise  Ing  is  looking  for  love  in  all  the 
wrong  places. 
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Occupier 
defends 
occupation 

In  regards  to  your  coverage  of  the 
Jan.  28  Day  of  Action,  I  have  to 
say  I  am  very  disappointed.  The 
deliberate  omission  of  the  CIBC 
sit-in  and  its  condemnation  in  last 
Monday's  editorial  are  more  of  a 
blow  to  student  activism  than  any 
occupation  ever  could  be. 

What  happened  was  a  beauti- 
ful, spontaneous  act  of  direct  ac- 
tion taken  by  empowered  students 
of  all  backgrounds.  (Not  just  a 
core  group  of  "radicals.")  Many 
participating  (inside  and  out)  had 
never  been  involved  in  such  ac- 
tions before  and  left  knowing  they 
could  make  a  difference  in  this 
crazy  world. 

Over  1  (X)  impassioned  students 
managed  to  spend  20  hours  in  a 
highly  emotional  and  stressful  situ- 
ation without  leaders,  food,  water, 
or  adequate  bathrooms.  Each 
minute  increased  in  weight  with 
the  next  day's  appointments  and 
classes,  the  constant  movement  of 
riot  police  who  might  rush  in  at  any 
time,  and  the  growing  despairas  to 
whether  it  was  all  worth  it.  With- 
out a  doubt,  it  was,  if  only  for  the 
strength  of  their  beliefs. 

The  CIBC  occupation  is  one 
that  has  built  solidarity  with  stu- 
dent and  socialjustice  movements 
across  Canada.  At  the  same  time, 
students  marched  on  Harris's 
hometown  office,  the  Newfound- 
land legislature,  the  banks  and 
stock  exchange  in  Vancouver  as 
well  as  occupied  the  Manitobian's 
Premier' s  office  unti  1  morning. 

Freezing  tuition  is  one  thing,  but 
the  problem  will  not  be  solved  until 
all  banking  and  corporate  CEOs 
are  removed  from  positions  of 
power  in  our  schools.  This,  of 
course,  will  take  more  than  these 
actions,  but  we  have  made  a  start. 
In  a  way,  the  occupation  has  made 
the  CIBC  try  even  harder  to  keep 
its  image  of  "friend  to  students." 

Yes,  we  did  have  many  other 
small  victories  surrounding  the 
events.  We  have  had  small  victo- 
ries for  years  and  yet  tuition  sky- 
rockets and  campuses  are  rapidly 
being  bought  up  by  corporate  in- 
terests. I  question  the  judgment  of 
an  editorial  board  that  often  rai  ses 
these  issues,  and  yet  criticizes  fel- 
low students  for  attempt!  ng  to  ex- 
pose them. 

Til  row  on 
those  Levis 

We  at  LGBTOUT  (Lesbians, 
Gays,  Bisexuals  and  Trans- 
gendered  of  U  ofT)  would  like  you 
to  join  us  on  Feb.  12,  1998,  in 
wearingjeans  to  support  the  queer 
community  at  U  of  T. 
The  atmosphere  at  the  univer- 


sity has  not  been  as  supportive  of 
its  queer  community  in  practice  as 
it  could  have  been.  Indeed,  recent 
hate  crimes  on  campus,  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  significant  re- 
sponse is  but  one  of  many  exam- 
ples ofqueerphobiaatUofT.  It  is 
important  to  take  this  day,  when 
many  people  are  preparing  to  cel- 
ebrate Valentine's,  to  recognize 
the  struggles  of  the  queer  U  of  T 
community.  Valentine's  Day 
clearly  demonstrates  our  social 
biases  and  expectations  of  com- 
pulsory heterosexuality,  and  the 
rigidity  of  heterosexuality  and  po- 
lar genders. 

It  is  important  on  Jean  Day  to 
stress  that  people  are  free  to  be 
and  to  express  who  they  are,  with- 
out persecution,  regardless  of  their 
identity.  It  is  important  to  express 
loudly,  and  clearly  that  hate  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable,  and  will  not 
be  tolerated.  To  do  this  we  need 
people  of  all  genders  and 
orientations  to  unite. 

LGBTOUT  will  be  hosting  a 
rally  outside  Simcoe  Hall  to  high- 
light some  of  our  victories  and 
challenges  of  the  past  year.  We 
will  also  have  music,  special  speak- 
ers, and  hope  to  create  a  tempo- 
rary autonomous  zone  where  eve- 
ryone is  free  to  be  who  they  are. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you 
will  attend  this  event,  and  that  you 
will  spread  the  word  to  as  many 
students,  staff  and  faculty  as  pos- 
sible. I  hope  that  deans  and  dons 
will  announce  this  at  residence 
functions,  meals,  and  that  profes- 
sors and  TAs  will  announce  it  at 
the  start  of  class. 

BONTE  REIN  SIKKE 
MINNEMA 
Co-Chair,  LGBTOUT 

Mike  sets 
it  straight 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hillary 
Weston  is  a  Liberal,  not  a  Tory. 
She  was  appointed  by  Jean 
Chretien,  not  Mike  Harris.  I  won- 
derif  The  Varsity  will  continue  to 
criticize  her  'in  light  of  this  new 
information.' 

MIKE  RICHMOND 
Law  I 

The  shortest 

distance 
between  two 

points... 

I  hereby  announce  that  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points  is 
a  straight  line.  "Obvious,"  you  may 
say.  Take  a  look  at  the  footpaths 
running  through  Queen '  s  Park ,  for 
example,  or  the  path  from  Victoria 
College  crossing  to  Harbord  street. 
It  meanders.  It  lazes.  It  loops  and 
dallies.  And  the  frozen  trails  of  our 
idiocy  are  left  for  all  to  see  (even 


LETTERoff/jeDAY 


Varsity  incites  hatred 
against  capitalists 


I've  just  finished  reading  your 
Jan.  28  issue— the  first  I' ve  seen 
since  my  U  of  T  days  nearly  50 
years  ago  (B.A.'49,  Ph.D'52). 
Two  things  struck  me: 

(a)  The  dichotomy  between 
your  stated  policy  of  not  publish- 
ing "material  attempting  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  towards  par- 
ticular individuals  or  an  identifi- 


able group,"  and  articles  by  staff 
members  (and  editors)  that 
pointedly  encourage  hatred  of 
capitalists,  "Bay  Street  suits," 
and  capitalism. 

(b)  The  apparent  inability  of 
some  of  your  staff  and  opinion 
writers  to  express  themselves 
without  profanity. 

JIM  SNEL 


lost  York  students).  It  is  no  won- 
der students  aren '  t  taken  seriousl  y 
by  the  administration — we  can't 
even  walk  in  a  straight  line. 

TIM  SANDERSON 
Computer  Science 

In  defence  of 
the  JSU 

(RE:  Letter,  "Israel's  B-day  not  a 
bash  for  all,"  Feb  6) 
As  a  student  who  participated  with 
much  pride  in  the  celebrations  of 
Israel's  50"' birthday,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  read  Mr.  Rai's  letter. 
While  it  is  understandable  that  a 
cold  weekend  in  bed  can  blunt 
anyone' s  senses,  I  urge  Mr.  Rai  to 
reconsider  his  observations  that 


the  Jewish  Student  Union's  dis- 
plays in  Sid  Smith  "gave  the  false 
impression  that  the  Arabs  never 
existed  in  Palestine,"  and  failed  to 
"take  the  feelings  of  others  into 
consideration." 

Does  Mr.  Rai  so  easily  forget 
the  JSU  representatives  who, 
months  before  the  displays  were 
erected  in  Sid  Smith,  approached 
the  Arab  Student  Association  with 
a  proposal  to  create  a  joint  "Peace 
Booth"  during  Israel  Week,  which 
would  incorporate  the  contribu- 
tions of  both  organizations?  The 
Peace  Booth  was  to  have  symbol- 
ized mutual  recognition  of  Pales- 
tinian and  Israeli  entities  in  the 
region  and,  their  support  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  ongoing 
conflict.  And  was  it  not  the  ASA 


that  refused  to  participate  in  the 
creation  of  the  booth? 

Mr.  Rai:  rather  than  spending 
your  time  pointing  fingers  and 
making  outrageous  accusations,  I 
challenge  you  to  look  towards  the 
present  and  the  future  and  partici- 
pate in  a  mutual  search  for  con- 
structive, concrete  solutions,  which 
could  help  lead  to  a  peaceful  coex- 
istence-ifnot  in  the  Middle  East, 
then  at  least  on  campus. 

The  JSU  tried  to  take  the  first 
step.  Why  don't  you  take  the  sec- 
ond? 

DA  VID  MOSCOVITCH 
Psychology  and  Jewish 
Studies,  IV 

MAI  no  good 

In  the  good  ol'  days  when  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  cost  $6.50  and  no- 
body had  ever  heard  of  "megaville" 
or  "NAFTA,"  everything  was  ba- 
sically fine  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
In  the  modern  era  (post  1992), 
everything  in  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
still  basically  fine,  but  not  for  long. 

After  signing  the  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement  in 
the  early  '90s,  with  nary  a  peep 
of  true  resistance,  the  Canadian 
government  has  now  assumed 
that  the  Canadian  people  will  be 
just  as  apathetic  towards  the  Mul- 
tilateral  Agreement  on  Invest- 
ment (MAI).  While  it  is  simply 


smart  business  to  maintain  a 
healthy  working  relationship  with 
the  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  (the  US),  it  is  suicide  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  com- 
promises our  federal  regulations 
and  cultural  protectorates  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  multinational 
corporations. 

Furthermore,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
put  Canada's  resources  on  the 
international  market  when  we 
have  so  much  more  to  give  away 
than  any  other  country  on  the 
planet.  Canada  is  geographically 
the  second  largest  country  in  the 
world.  95  percent  of  Canada's 
population  lives  within  a  two-hour 
drive  of  the  US  border.  Beyond 
this  dense  population  lies  nothing 
but  natural  beauty  and  untapped 
resources.  Certain  members  of 
Parliament  and  the  government 
as  a  whole  stand  to  reap  huge 
profits  from  the  sale  of  Canada's 
resources. 

Let's  send  Ottawa  a  message: 
Canada's  resources  are  not  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is  not 
okay  to  privately  negotiate  treaties 
that  cripple  our  way  of  life  as  we 
know  it.  Let's  set  a  precedent  for 
the  people.  To  take  direct  action 
agai  nst  the  M  AI ,  contact  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Canadians  at  http:// 
www.web.net/coc/ 

CHAD  FRIEDMAN 
Green  Peace  activist 


Study  abroad  with  UofT  this  summerl 


Jerusalem 


Regular  Arts  and  Science  courses,  relevant  to  the  location, 
are  offered  in  Hong  Kong,  Jerusalem  and  Siena,  Italy. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  an  Information  Session 

For  a  brochure  contact: 

Wednesday,  February  11  at  5:00  p.m. 

Woodsworth  College 

Room  227,  Woodsworth  College 

(416)  978-8713 

119  St.  George  Street 

summer.program@utoronto.ca 
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The  1998 
Massey  College  & 
School  of  Graduate 
Studies  Symposium 

Philanthropy 

AND  THE 

Academy: 

Public 
Obligation 
vs.  Private 
Interest 

Tuesday,  February  24, 
1998,  8  pm 
Innis  Town  Hall 


Round  Table  Panelists: 


Professor  Frank  Cunningham 

Department  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Toronto 

Dr.  JoN  S.  Dellandrea 

Vice-President  and 
Chief  Development  Officer 
University  of  Toronto 

Rebecca  Reardon 

Chief  Development  Officer, 
Miami  University,  (Ohio) 

Professor  Emeritus 
John  P.  Valleau 

Department  of  Chemistry 
University  of  Toronto 

Chris  Whittaker 

Recent  Graduate  and  Documentarist 


Moderator: 


Nicholas  Devlin 

L.L.B.,  Junior  Fellow,  Massey  College 
Public  Forum  •  All  Welcome 


MAI  foes  gain  ground 


JEREMY  NELSON 

CUP(Winnipeg) — Anti-global  in- 
vestment deal  sentiments  spread- 
ing from  provincial  legislatures  to 
the  Liberal  backbench  in  Ottawa 
are  putting  a  wrench  in  the  federal 
government's  plan  to  sign  the  glo- 
bal free  trade  pact  by  the  spring. 

The  Yukon,  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  have  joined  forces  to  con- 
demn the  Multilateral  Agreement 
on  Investment  (MAI)  in  its  present 
form,  claiming  that  the  intensely 
controversial  treaty  will  destroy 
many  of  the  social  and  economic 
institutions  on  which  Canada  has 
been  built. 

The  government  of  Canada 
along  wi  th  big-busi  ness  representa- 
ti  ves  have  been  secretly  negotiat- 
ing the  global  deal  for  al  most  three 
years  and  intend  to  sign  the  20- 
year  treaty  in  a  few  months. 

In  its  present  form,  the  MAI 
could  open  up  Canadian  health 
care,  education  and  natural  re- 
sources to  unlimited  foreign  own- 
ership.  It  could  also  give 
transnational  corporations  the  right 
to  sue  any  level  of  Canadian  gov- 
ernment if  it  make  laws  harmful  to 
their  business. 
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Saskatchewan  premier  Roy 
Romanow  says  this  form  of  glo- 
balization is  only  leading  to  a"race 
to  the  bottom." 

"MAI  is  a  set  of  rules  that  will 
put  Canada  into  a  straight  jacket," 
he  said  at  a  constituency  meeting 
last  week. 

Whitehorse  member  of  the  ' 
legislature  Todd  Hardy  says 
this  sentiment  must  spread 
across  the  country — and 
very  soon. 

"People  across  the  coun- 
try must  stand  against  the 
MAI,"  he  said  after  intro- 
ducing an  anti-M  AI  motion 
the  Yukon  house  recently. 
"Essential  health  care  and 
social  programs  are  threat- 
ened by  these  negotiations 
andourdemocratic  rights  will 
be  cut  out  from  under  us." 

These  four  governments 
are  also  demanding  that  Ot- 
tawa immediately  hold  cross- 
Canada  public  hearings  on 
the  massive  global  investment 
agreement  presently  being 
negotiated  between  Canada  and 
28  other  nations. 

The  federal  Liberals  held  brief 
hearings  in  Ottawa  in  November. 

Even  Liberal  backbenchers  are 
starting  to  openly  criticize  their 
governments  handling  of  the  MAI. 
"This  thing  has  been  done  in  stealth 
for  a  long  time,"  Liberal  MP 
Clifford  Lincoln  said  al  a  recent 
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Come  travel  the  globe  with 
Backroads  The  Worlds  #1 
Active  Travel  Company. 
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oriented  energetic,  articulate, 
outdoor  enthusiasts  to  lead 
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and  MultiSport  adventures. 
Multilingual  and  well-traveled 
applicants  are  particularly 
encouraged. 
Excellent  driving  record,  21  + 

Write  for  information: 
Suite  6001  ,  Box  219, 

Banff,  AB  TOL  OCO  or 
email:  leadab@lelusplanet.net 


environmental  committee  hearing. 

"It  really  shakes  me  to  the  core 
to  think  that  we  are  going  to  sign 
something  in  April  without  the  pub- 
lic or  the  provinces  having  seen  it. 
I  think  it's  just  very,  very  bad." 

This  concern  about  lack  of  pub- 


It  really  shakes  me  to 
the  core  to  think  that 
we  are  going  to  sign 
something  in  April 
without  the  public  or 
the  provinces  having 
seen  it.  I  think  it's  just 
very,  very  bad." 


lie  consultation  on  the  global  deal 
was  at  the  heart  of  a  motion  passed 
unanimously  at  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  legislature  recently  demand- 
ing full  cross  Canada  hearings. 

"We  didn't  feel  it  was  neces- 
sary for  transnational  corporations 
to  have  a  charter  of  rights  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  at  the  expense 
of  small  business  people  and  the 
general  population,"  said  third- 
party  New  Democratic  member 
of  the  legislature  Herb  Dickieson, 
who  moved  the  motion. 

For  Islanders,  Dickienson  added, 
the  global  deal  is  particulariy  dan- 
gerous, citing  the  opening  up  of 
their  waters  to  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels and  Hushing  out  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

While  BC  and  Saskatchewan 
have  both  condemned  the  MAI, 
they  have  yet  to  pass  a  motion  in 
their  legislatures. 
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"We  don't  need  the  MAI,  and 
we  want  to  convey  to  the  federal 
government  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  the  BC  government  is  op- 
posed to  this  agreement,"  provin- 
cial NDP  caucus  chair  Joan 
Smallwood  told  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  the  end  of  Janu- 

  ary.  "This  is  like  Brian 

Mulroney  and  NAFTA  all 
over  again,  only  this  time 
the  stakes  are  much  higher 
and  the  results  are  worse." 

The  BC  government  al- 
ready warned  Ottawa  that 
it  could  count  British  Co- 
lumbia out  of  the  deal  in 
November. 

But  amid  this  brewing  op- 
position, a  spokesperson  for 
the  federal  department  of 
foreign  affairs  and  interna- 
tional trade  says  he  is  un- 
able to  comment  on  the  pro- 
vincial and  territorial  oppo- 
sition to  the  MAI. 

"I '  m  not  sure  it  says  any- 
thing about  the  [MAI]  dis- 
cussions in  particular,"  Dex- 
ter Bistiop  said,  adding  that  there 
are  no  concrete  plans  in  place  for 
wider  public  consultation. 

"I  don't  want  to  put  my  feet  in 
any  political  swamp,  but  it  feels  a 
bit  early  for  that  kind  of  comment 
in  advance  of  a  [final  MAI]  text." 

But  while  politicians  from  all 
corners  of  the  country  concerned 
about  the  MAI  say  they  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  against  the 
treaty ,  Yukon  is  even  considering 
launching  a  lawsuit  against  the 
government  to  derail  the  MAI, 
arguing  that  the  treaty  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

"Canadians  have  had  nochance 
to  voice  their  concerns  at  the  ta- 
ble," said  Hardy.  "Basically  this 
deal  is  a  power  grab  so 
transnational  corporations  can  un- 
dermine the  decision  of  national, 
provincial,  territorial,  municipal  and 
Fi  rst  Nation  governments. 
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Students  decry  task  force  findings 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Student  leaders  say  the  University 
of  Toronto' s  latest  grandiose  guar- 
antee is  nothing  but  a  thinly  veiled 
promise  to  continue  to  hike  tuition 
fees  US-style. 

When  the  university  provost  un- 
veiled the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Tuition  and  Student  Financial 
Support  last  week,  its  authors  were 
quick  to  put  a  positive  spin  on  a 
document  that  calls  for  ongoing 
higher  fees  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  even  steeper  ones  for 
professional  programs. 

"I  think  the  fundamental  mes- 
sage was  to  ensure  that  every 
qualified  student  wouldn't  be  de- 
nied access  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  based  on  finances,"  said 
task  force  member  Mary  Ann 
Chambers,  also  a  vice-president 
at  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  U 
of  T  governor. 

"The  University  of  Toronto  is 
on  the  verge  of  making  a  historic 
commitment  to  its  student  popula- 
tion," echoed  dean  of  the  school  of 
graduate  studies,  Michael  Marrus, 
about  the  lofty  promise  that  ad- 
equate student  aid  will  be  in  place 
to  deal  with  higher  fees  and  the 
stated  shift  in  focus  from  merit  to 
needs-based  student  aid. 

"It  maybedifficulttogetin.but 
once  admitted  we  will  see  that  no 
student  fails  to  complete  their  de- 
gree because  of  exigency." 

Students  don't  buy  it 

But  after  combing  the  33-page 
report  and  its  accompanying  45 
tables,  student  leaders  read  thi  ngs 
very  differently.  While  noting  that 
their  principle  recommendation — 
a  tuition  fees  freeze — got  cut 
altogether  from  the  fmal  draft,  they 
say  the  rest  of  the  report  under- 
mines this  first  principle  on  univer- 
sal accessibility. 

The  only  aspect  of  the  report 
that  received  unanimous,  albeit 
skeptical ,  endorsement  was  a  hefty 
promise  made  at  the  outset. 

"The  University  of  Toronto 
should  guarantee  that  no  student 
offered  admission  to  its  programs 
will  be  unable  to  enter  or  to  com- 
plete the  program  due  to  lack  of 
financial  means,"  it  reads. 

"After  reading  the  first  para- 


Jacob  Click,  Michol  Hoffman  and  Chris  Ramsaroop  take  on  Simcoe  Hall. 


graph,  1  was  encouraged,"  said 
student  governor  JacobGlick.  "But 
then  you  read  qualifier  after  quali- 
fier on  this  first  principle." 

"!'  m  glad  they  said  that,  but  the 
devil  is  in  the  delivery,"  added 
Michol  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union. 

Take,  for  example,  the  assump- 
tions about  tuition  fee  increases, 
says  Click,  pointi  ng  to  the  empha- 
sis on  becoming  competitive  with 
the  world' s  leading  public  research 
universities. 

"They  talk  about  the  necessity 
of  tuition  fee  increases,  but  in  do- 
ing that  they  obfuscate  moral 
choice.  They  can' t  debate  it.  They 
just  say  they  have  to  do  it." 

As  outlined  in  the  task  force's 
charts,  U  of  T  tuition  levels  are  low 
compared  to  the  great  public  insti- 
tutions in  the  US.  For  example, 
compulsory  fees  for  undergradu- 
ates at  U  of  T  total  $3,451,  over 
$1,000  less  than  American 
Associtation  of  Universities  aver- 
age. 

The  high  enders  cited  in  the 
report  include  Berkeley  at  $5,434, 
Michigan  at  $7,303  and  Cornell  at 
$10,695. 

The  differences  are  even 
greater  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional programs.  While  MBA, 
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medical  and  law  students  at  U  of  T 
pay  $4,556,  $4,548  and  $3,683  re- 
spectively, the  American  peer 
group  pay  $9,217,  $12,615  and 
$9,250  for  the  same  programs. 

And  authors  of  the  report  say 
tuition  fees  aren't  that  bad  here. 
"One  question  has  to  be  asked,  is 
tuition  really  so  extraordinarily 
high?"  queried  Marrus, 

"If  we'  re  talking  about  US  level 
of  tuition,  we'd  have  to  consider 
US  levels  of  aid,"  added  Tuohy. 

Student  aid  cop-out 

But  it  is  this  talk  about  a  US-style 
system,  with  high  upfront  user  fees 
accompanied  by  more  student  aid, 
which  has  students  worried. 

"I  think  that  should  tip  us  off 
that  they '  re  goi  ng  to  use  the  money 
to  lead  to  further  increases,"  said 
Ted  Salgado,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents'  Administrative  Council. 
"They  can  make  ludicrous  jumps 
in  tuition  palatable  through  student 
aid.  But  inevitably,  student  aid 
packages  will  fall  short." 

But  what's  worse  is  there  are 
hints  throughout  the  report  that 
gives  the  university  a  way  to  wea- 
.sel  out  of  this  student  aid  promise, 
says  Chris  Ramsaroop,  an  execu- 
tive member  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence Students'  Union. 


"Such  a  guarantee  must  be 
premised  on  the  maintenance  of 
support  from  governmental  stu- 
dent aid  programs  at  least  at  cur- 
rent levels,"  reads  the  report. 

In  the  leaked  performance  con- 
tract of  the  deputy  minister  of 
education,  it  states  that  "OSAP 
costs  for  loans  issued  in  1 997-98 
be  reduced  by  $80  million." 

Even  worse,  says  Click,  is  the 
deliberately  open-ended  statements 
about  finding  an  appropriate  mix  in 
financial  aid  packages  to  include 
loans,  grants  and  work  study. 

"I  want  to  know  what  they  deem 
the  appropriate  sources.  If  they 


mean  more  and  more  loans  from 
students,  then  that's  a  problem," 
saidGlick. 

"The  uni  versity  wi  11  need  to  de- 
velop ways  of  consistently  assess- 
ing and  responding  to  such  needs," 
reads  the  report.  "For  some  cat- 
egories the  appropriate  response 
may  be  in  the  form  of  loans." 

"How  can  they  say  that  loans 
may  be  better  than  grants?"  que- 
ried Ramsaroop. 

The  latest  empirical  research 
on  financial  assistance  compiled 
'isy  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents  shows  that  the  move  from 
grants  to  loans  disproportionately 
hurt  low-income  students. 

Broken  trust 

Student  leaders  are  also  skeptical 
of  the  task  force's  stated  commit- 
ment to  needs-based  student  aid 
over  merit-based  scholarships. 
Whi  le  the  Ontario  Student  Oppor- 
tunity Trust  Fund  is  referenced 
throughout  the  report ,  students  point 
to  the  university'sown  track  record. 

The  provincial  government 
launched  the  fund  in  the  spring  of 
1996  when  it  promised  to  match 
privatedonationsforneeds-based 
financial  aiddollar-for-dollar.  Uof 
T  announced  soon  after  that  it 
would  triple  match  the  money  in 
the  fund. 

The  ministry  of  education' s  man- 
ager of  the  funds  has  confirmed 
that  the  project  was  designed  to  be 
a  needs-based  bursary.  But,  he 
added,  U  of  T  has  liberally  inter- 
preted guidelines  that  weren't  as 
specific  as  they  should  have  been. 

The  university  has  allowed  do- 
nors to  tack  on  academic  merit  as 


one  of  the  criteria  for  the  awards. 

"How  can  they  make  this  prom- 
ise when  they  still  haven't  solved 
the  OSOTF  problem.  The  money 
was  going  to  be  used  for  needs- 
based,  I  don't  know  where  this 
merit  came  from,"  said  Salgado. 
"Look  at  the  way  the  OSOTF  is 
di  vied  up,"  said  Ramsaroop.  "This 
is  very  shady.  It  doesn't  say  how 
much  of  the  awards  are  needs- 
based." 

While  the  task  force  report 
states  that  I  he  $240  mi  II  ion  rai  sed 
is  spread  unequally  across  depart- 
ments and  di  vi  si  ons ,  it  doesn '  t  break 
down  how  many  dollars  have  merit 
attached.  But  the  task  force' sown 
data  do  show  that  the  higher  a 
student's  grade  point  average  of 
student,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
receive  OSAP. 

Tuohy,  however,  says  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  worried, 

"Need  is  a  necessary  compo- 
nent of  OSOTF,"  she  said.  'There 
are  needy  meritorious  students," 

But  even  task  force  member 
and  graduate  student  Bob  Spen- 
cer admits  the  university  has  dug 
themselves  into  a  hole  on  this  one. 

'They  allowed  donors  to  give 
money  on  the  old  concept  of  giving 
money,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the 
traditional  emphasis  on  memorial 
scholarships.  "They  know  now  they 
have  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  to  do," 

Leading  policy  experts  have  al- 
ready challenged  the  task  force's 
use  of  data  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  access  is  not  eroded  by  hiking 
tuition  fees. 

"All  this  is  backed  up  with  sta- 
tistics that  are  ideologicallydri  ven," 
saidGlick. 
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U  of  T's  recycling  record  washed  up 


BY  MELISSA  BZOWY 

The  University  of  Toronto's  repu- 
tation as  an  environmentally- 
friendly  institution  is  undermined 
by  its  shoddy  recycling  practices, 
say  campus  environmentalists. 

After  making  great  strides  in 
the  areas  of  waste  reduction  and 
recycling  earlier  this  decade,  re- 
cent trends  show  the  university 
may  be  reverting  back  to  its  old 
ways. 

Departmental  use  of  recycled 
paper,  along  with  its  10  per  cent 
heftier  price  tag  than  vi  rgi  n  paper, 
is  a  case  in  point,  says  Elena 
Lonero,  coordinator  of  the  Ontario 
Pu  bl  i  cl  nterest  Research  Grou  p  at 
U  ofT. 


Feeling  the  pinch  of  increased 
paper  costs,  over  half  the  depart- 
ments have  quietly  reverted  back 
to  the  unfriendly  version. 

'This  is  an  example  of  looking 
at  the  bottom  line  in  the  short  term, 
while  ignoring  the  long  term  costs 
of  environmental  damage,"  said 
Lonero. 

"It  comes  down  to  a  price  thing," 
admitted  Barbara  Shaffer,  coordi- 
nator of  U  of  T's  recycling  pro- 
gram, who  nonetheless  pushes 
departments  to  buy  recycled  pa- 
per. 

But  director  of  purchasing 
Roberta Teeple  says  people  should 
look  at  the  positive  side.  "Over  50 
departments  are  using  recycled 
photocopy  paper  despite  the  fact 


that  it  is  more  expensive." 

Some  students  don't  blame  the 
university  for  trying  to  get  more 
bang  for  its  buck,  even  if  that  bang 
batters  the  natural  environment. 

"People  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  university  that  is  either 
cost  effective  or  environmentally 
friendly.  You  can't  have  it  both 
ways,"  said  Fitzgerald  Yuen,  a 
second  year  history  major. 

Others  are  more  fatalistic.  "I 
was  told  in  my  biology  lecture  that 
the  environment  is  basically  dead 
anyway,"  said  Peter  Simkhovitch, 
a  first  year  science  student.  "It 
doesn '  t  matter  what  the  uni  versi  ty 
does." 

But  the  importance  of  using  re- 
cycled paper  should  be  clear  in  a 


country  where  an  acre  of  forest  is 
clear-cut  every  14  seconds,  said 
Larry  Chai,  executive  member  of 
the  Environmental  Students'  Un- 
ion. 

In  defense  of  U  of  T,  Teeple 
says  that  the  departmental  use  of 
recyclable  toner  cartridges  in  the 
last  two  years  "was  good  both 
environmentally  and  economi- 
cally," pointingtothe  approximately 
$300,000  in  savings. 

This,  however,  leaves  Lonero 
cynical  about  U  of  T's  fluctuating 
environmental  action.  She  says  this 
selective  approach  is  precisely  the 
problem — U  of  T  champions  the 
cause  of  a  healthier  environment 
only  when  itchampionsthecause 
of  a  healthier  bank  account. 


Reading  week  relief  and  reaiity 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSiC 

Varsity  Staff 

While  students  are  pushing  them- 
selves  through  the  last  week  of 
classes  in  anticipation  of  reading 
week  relief,  some  are  dreaming 
about  a  fantasy  holiday  that  will 
not  be  met. 

Zoning  in  on  the  television  to 
watch  the  Olympics  is  a  popular 
tension  releaser  for  those  who 
will  not  be  making  it  to  a  vacation 
destination. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  stay- 
ing home  with  my  beer  nuts  and 
beer  and  watching  hockey,"  said 
Ken,  a  third  year  Computer  Sci- 
ence student  who  admitted  that 
this  option  is  "the  next  best  thing 
to  an  orgy  in  Mexico." 

"Yeah,  guys  like  me  feed  the 
image  of  the  stereotypical  male," 
he  continued  while  taking  the  last 
drag  of  his  cigarette  before  flick- 
ing it  aside.  "I  know  that  you  are 
part  of  the  media,  will  take  every- 
thing 1  say  out  of  context  to  make 
me  look  like  a  male  chauvinist 
pig." 

Others  say  they'll  have  less 
time  on  their  hands. 

"It  pi  sses  me  off,"  said  Adrianna 
Sardela,  as  grim-faced  students 
filed  past  her  in  Sid  Smith  with 
their  arms  full  of  books.  "Profs 
know  that  it's  supposed  to  be  a 
reading  week — a  week  used  for 


catching  up  on  readings— but 
they' re  pilling  on  a  huge  workload 
with  the  amount  of  tests  and  as- 
signments." 

Despite  Sardela' s  workload  in 
her  first  year  science  courses, 
she  still  plans  on  taking  a  few 
days  to  ski  with  friends  in  Horse- 
shoe Valley.  "We  all  deserve  a 
break." 

Others  look  forward  to  the 
week  and  the  work  with  great 
excitement. 

"My  ideal  reading  week  would 
be  to  sit  myself  in  a  very  large 
room  with  a  lot  of  light,  very  little 
furniture  and  a  very  large  desk 
upon  which  I  could  put  both  my 
elbows,"  said  Alexandra 
Bolintineanu.  She  fantasizes 
about  reading  Emma,  Great  Ex- 
peclalians  and  Ventriloquism, 
and  writing  a  paper  for  her  English 
class.  "The  wonderful  thing  is  that 
this  is  exactly  what  I'll  be  doing." 

Leaning  over  a  photocopier 
amidst  piles  ofbooks  on  the  10th 
floor  of  Robart's  Library,  Josh 
Ph  i  1 1  i  ps  descri bed  hi s  f antasy  read- 
ing  week. 

"I'm  torn  between  doing  some- 
thing selfish,  like  lying  on  a  nice 
beach  in  the  sun,  and  doing  some- 
thing humanitarian,  like  helping 
out  in  Africa  somewhere,"  said 
the  fourth  year  micro-biology  stu- 
dent while  working  on  his  Third 
World  politics  assignment. 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going  this  Reading  Weel(. 
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But  he,  like  many  students,  will 
be  spending  a  large  part  of  the 
week  working  for  some  extra 
cash  to  hel  p  bring  hi  m  through  the 
rest  of  the  term. 

Other  reading  week  fantasies 
encountered  across  campus 
ranged  from  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  fly  to  Britain  and  becoming 
the  "Sixth"  Spice  Girl — a  dream 
harboured  by  English  and  drama 
student  Erin  Smith,  who  quickly 
reminded  herself  that  the  Spices 
would  probably  laugh  in  her 
face — to  flying  in  a  space  shuttle. 

"Man,  that  would  be  neat," 
reminisced  Mike  Ananny.  But  re- 
ality soon  kicks  in. 

"1  guess  reading  week  is  just  a 
week  that  I  don't  have  to  go  to 
school,"  said  Ananny  pensively. 

"I'll  probably  read  a  book," 
said  Phillips.  "After  all,  isn't  that 
what  reading  week  is  supposed  to 
be  about?" 


Black  history  remembered 


BY  RON  REID  JR. 


Challenging  stereotypes  head- 
on  and  awakening  conscious- 
ness is  what  black  history  month 
is  all  about,  say  organizers. 

With  'Voices  of  Diaspora,'  a 
weekly  Wednesday  open  mike 
at  Hart  House  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  black  history  month  cel- 
ebration on  campus,  organizers 
say  the  month-long  remem- 
brance is  a  vital  exercise. 

"We  are  trying  to  target  the 
white  community  that  we're  not 
all  drug-dealers  [and]  trouble 
makers,"  said  Karen  Lambert, 
treasurer  of  U  of  T's  West  In- 
dian Students  Association. 

"We  want  a  mixed  audience, 
from  black  business  people  to 
students  of  any  race,"  Lambert 
added  about  the  play  in  which 


she  is  staring  later  this  month. 

The  play,  called  UMOJA, 
means  awakening  of  conscious- 
ness, and  will  be  at  the  Ignatieff 
Theatre  on  Feb.  27  and  28. 

Sean  Hawkins,  a  U  of  T  history 
professor,  says  broad  participa- 
tion is  essential  for  the  month's 
success.  Black  history  month,  he 
says,  should  not  be  just  for  black 
people,  it  should  be  for  the  whole 
community, 

"One  thing  is  for  sure,  there 
should  be  an  understanding  that 
being  black  is  something  one  is 
reminded  of  every  day.  Black  his- 
tory month  should  be  eleven 
months  for  non-blacks  and  one 
month  for  blacks  to  live  their  his- 
tory," Hawkins  said. 

And  part  of  that  history ,  Hawkins 
adds,  is  looking  squarely  at  the 
structural  inequalities  of  the  past. 


"If  we  don't  let  [people]  for- 
get that  blacks  are  a  part  of 
human  history ,  and  consequently 
it's  evolution,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  challenge  the  power 
structures.  Things  li  ke  the  slave 
trade  are  forgotten,  because 
blacks  are  not  identified  as  hu- 
man beings." 

The  line-up  of  events  also 
includes  screenings  of-4/nii/a</ 
and  Rosewood,  both  tackling 
slavery  and  racism. 

'This  year  there  is  a  lot  more 
to  offer,"  said  Lampert,  recall- 
ing that  last  year's  activities 
were  more  I  i  mi  ted  i  n  t  hei  r  scope 
and  focused  on  a  cultural  fash- 
ion show. 

Events  are  being  co-ordi  nated 
by  the  West  Indians  Students' 
Association,  Kinaraandthe  Stu- 
dents' AdministrativeCouncil. 
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Linux  gives  It/licrosoft  a  run  for  its  money 

BY  PAUL  KING  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
IX  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hjl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l  hackers 


Linux  (pronounced  LlH-neks)  represents 
the  efforts  of  literally  hundreds  of  pro- 
grammers and  software  engineers  that 
have  attempted  to  make  a  free  operating 
system  for  a  386  PC  in  the  image  of  an 
operating  system  that  runs  on  the  largest 
computer  networks.  The  operating  sys- 
tem that  it  imitates  is  called  UNIX,  and 
much  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  like 
most  universities,  use  UNIX  operating 
systems. 

The  original  UNIX  was  made  in  1 969 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  is 
called  Berekely  UNIX.  It  was  an  aca- 
demic product,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
stable  operating  systems  that  currently 
exist.  But  what  universities  and  busi- 
nesses like  about  it  most  is  that  it  can  be 
downloaded  from  the  Internet  for  free. 

If  we  take  an  analogy  and  say  that 
MS-DOS  is  like  a  toy  piano,  then  UNIX 
is  like  agrand  piano.  The  principle  of  how 
a  piano  is  played  doesn't  change  -  what 
is  different  is  that  more  keys  are  added, 
enabling  you  to  accomplish  more. 
Berekely  UNIX  was  never  rewritten  for 
the  PC  until  only  very  recently,  when  it 
founditself  competing  with  Linux.  Linux 
is  considered  a  "clone"  (imatation)  of 
UNIX.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  it's 
inferior:  Linux  just  can' t  claim  the  name 
"UNIX"becauseAT&Tboughtthe  rights 
to  the  name  (at  one  time,  the  company's 
version  cost  $10,000). 

Until  1990,  the  only  UNIX  clone  for 
the  PC  was  called  Minix,  and  it  was  not 
well-suited  to  the  IBM-PC,  having  better 
luck  with  Amigas  and  Mac's.  It  was  also 


The  official  Linux  logo. 


In  1 990,  third  year  computer  science  student  at  the  University  of  Helskinki  Linus  Torvalds  wanted  a 
better  operating  system  for  his  computer.  Torvalds  solution  v/as  Linux,  an  operating  system  that  nov/ 
competes  v/ith  Windows  NT — boasting  a  user  base  of  over  7  million. 

times,  he  decided  to  make  something  out 
of  his  work  and  shortly  after  July  1991, 
Linus  had  himself  a  rather  marginal  oper- 
ating system.  Again,  it  was  only  for  a 
single  user  and  didn '  t  do  very  much.  This 
very  primitive  version,  referred  to  as  an 
"alpha"  release,  was  given  the  version 
number  0  (later,  the  more  conventional 
patch  level  number  of  0.0 1  was  given). 

By  August,  it  had  graduated  to  a  termi- 
nal emulator.  That  meant  that  he  could 
log  on  to  his  university  account  from 
home.  It  was  still  a  character-based 
screen,  and  couldn't  read  the  hard  disk, 
which  also  meant  that  i  t  couldn' t  download 
orupload  files. 

The  operating  system  still  had  no  name. 
A  fellow  who  maintained  part  of  the 
GNU  (which  stands  for  "GNU's  not 
UNIX")  project  zXflpJ/txic.funet.fi  gave 
him  some  directory  space  and  in  so  doing 
inadvertently  gave  Linus's  operating  sys- 
tem its  present  name:  Linux. 


not  free,  but  it  was  at  least  affordable  to 
the  average  Joe. 

What  made  Linux  different  from  other 
UNIX  clones  was  that  it  was  free,  and 
that  any  hacker  can  join  in  on  some  part 
of  the  project.  This  set  it  apart  from 
Berekely  UNIX,  which  was  mostly  made 
by  academics  who  knew  each  other 
professionally. 

Linux  began  in  late  1990ona386PC, 
when  Linus  Torvalds,  at  the  time  a  third- 
year  computer  science  student  at  the 
University  of  Helsinki  in  Finland,  wrote 
his  first  operating  system,  mostly  in  C  (a 
programmmg  language),  after  doing  a 
course  in  systems  programming,  Hebe- 
came  fascinated  by  the  UNIX  operating 
system,  and  wanted  to  have  a  way  of 
writing  one  for  his  386  PC.  At  the  time, 
the  only  UNIX-clone  being  made  for 
PCs  was  Minix,  which  wasn't  free  but 
was  more  affordable  than  AT&T' s  Unix. 

Specifically,  his  main  ambition  was  to 


have'the  same  functionality  as  the  Sun 
workstations  on  his  campus.  At  the  time. 
Sun  Microsystems  were  just  starting  to 
enter  the  market  with  computers  that 
were  intended  for  math-intensive  and 
graphics-intensrve  projects.  It  ran  Sun's 
version  of  UNIX.  On  top  of  this,  MIT 
formed  a  consortium  to  build  a  windows 
system  for  stand-alone  workstations  like 
these  (There  were  also  similar  comput- 
ers made  by  Digital),  which  they  called 
simply  X,  or  X-Windows.  Sun 
workstations  are  known  for  their  han- 
dling of  graphics,  animation,  and  math, 
which  is  as  much  a  credit  to  how  the 
computer  is  built  as  it  is  to  the  operating 
system  that  runs  on  it. 

Linus  used  Minix  to  write  boot  disks 
with  his  own  kernels  that  were  of  increas- 
ing complexity,  but  still,  all  they  did  was 
repeat  the  same  message  over  and  over. 

So,  after  watching  "hello  world"  re- 
peating on  the  screen  one  too  many 


By  Christmas  of  1991,  he  and  a  re- 
cently formed  band  of  a  dozen  Internet 
hackers  pulled  ahead  with  version  0. 1 2. 
Keep  in  mind  that  none  of  these  hackers 
had  ever  met  in  person;  their  mutual 
respect  was  based  solely  on  the  quality  of 
their  work.  All  of  them  worked  on  Linux, 
adding  hardware  drivers  if  the  specs  for 
them  could  be  downloaded,  or  adding 
new  features. 

Some  time  later,  it  came  time  to  run  X- 
Windows  on  the  system,  and  after  some 
more  fixes,  version  1.0  of  Linux  was 
finally  released  by  October  1992. 

By  this  time,  additional  volunteers  came 
in,  and  the  pace  of  progress  had  acceler- 
ated. New  applications  were  being  writ- 
ten or  re-written.  Linus  was  getting  70 
emails  a  day  concerning  new  patches, 
bug  fixes,  and  requests  for  new  features. 
It  was  then  he  created  the  newsgroup 
comp.osMnuxXo  handle  most  of  the  mail 
traffic.  Since  1 992,  it  has  grown  into  a 
hierarchy  of  over  30  newsgroups. 

As  for  Linux,  the  core  operating  sys- 
tem development  is  well  into  version  2.0, 
and  has  a  rock-solid  stability  that  rivals 
Windows  NT  and  Berekely  UNIX.  Corel 
has  created  its  WordPerfect  suite  to 
Linux  since  at  least  last  year,  and  a 
number  of  other  user-friendly  features 
provided  by  such  companies  as  Caldera 
are  meant  to  be  targeted  at  people  who 
would  not  have  otherwise  considered 
Linux  as  a  possible  operating  system  for 
everyday  use. 

There  are  over  7  million  Linux  users 
worldwide,  and  as  such  it  is  considered 
the  only  serious  rival  to  Windows  NT  in 
terms  of  being  the  most  popular  operat- 
ing system  for  programmers,  engineers, 
and  businesses. 

So  why  don't  we  hear  more  about  it? 
It  appears  that  writing  copy  in  a  commer- 
cial computer  magazine  about  people 
who  write  software  for  nothing  and  gives 
their  software  away  leaves  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouths  of  the  advertisers  in  those 
magazines,  and  that  anything  about  Linux 
is  best  left  unsaid. 

This  may  sound  melodramatic,  but 
Linux  may  mark  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  that  such  creative 
technical  minds  have  gotten  togetheron 
an  international  scale  -  not  to  build  guns, 
bombs,  or  to  follow  a  corporate  agenda  - 
but  to  build  an  operating  system  that  any 
computer  user  can  benefit  from  -  just  for 
the  pure  fun  of  it. 
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"The  World  only  exists  in  your 
eyes — your  conception  of  it. 
You  can  make  it  as  big  or  as 
small  as  you  want  to." 

—F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  1945 


IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  thai 
just  as  postmodernism  was 
the  concept  of  the  1 980s,  glo- 
balization may  be  the  con- 
cept of  the  1990s.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  speed  towards  the  new 
millennium,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
tendencies  of  our  world  to  become 
more  integrated  and  interactive, 
which,  as  the  pundits  point  out,  will 
transform  the  social  fabric,  open 
up  the  economic  landscape,  ease 
the  political  climate,  and  improve 
the  chances  of  finding  a  Dry 
Cleaner  that  doesn't  over-starch 
collars. 

DEFINITIONS 

"The  world  as  one  place"  is  the 
basic  approach  of  globalization, 
with  an  emphasis  on  reduction  of 
barriers,  rise  in  interdependence, 
and  a  burgeoning  consciousness 
of  the  global  whole,  despite  the 
fact  that  everyone  who  was  asked 
is  not  so  crazy  about  sharing  bath- 
rooms. According  to  sociologist 
Malcolm  Waters  ( 1 995),  globali- 
zation is  "a  process  in  which  the 
constraints  of  geography  on  social 
and  cultural  arrangements  recede 
and  in  which  people  become  in- 
creasingly aware  that  they  are 
receding,"  which  can  also,  accord- 
ing to  others,  be  attained  by  leav- 
ing your  front  door  unlocked  at 
night. 

As  a  process,  globalization  has 
consequences  in  four  realms  of 
the  world  system:  economic,  po- 
litical, technological,  and  socio- 
cultural,  with  a  more  subtle  effect 
on  a  fifth  facet,  the  distribution  of 
candy.  However,  the  four  main 
factors  are  interconnected  with 
equally  overlapping  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, and  sometimes  cannot  be 
differentiated, especially  by  some- 
one who  has  just  been  hit  over  the 
head  with  a  frying  pan. 

Separately,  then: 

1)  The  economy. 

The  idea  of  a  global  economy — 
which  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a  benefit,  as  long  as  it  is  within 
walking  distance — is  based  on  the 


lobalization  for  beginners 
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Have  one  too  many, 
and  you  might  do  something, 
you'll  regret  later. 


merging  or  cooperative  spirit  of 
national  economies  resulting  from 
the  liberalization  of  trade  policies, 
such  as  minimizing  tariffs,  particu- 
larly for  any  fast  food  delivery 
coming  across  the  border.  So,  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  things,  male- 
rial  exchanges  lend  to  establish 
social  relationships,  as  very  few 
people  like  to  hug  but  almost  any- 
one will  accept  a  personal  cheque. 

Capitalism — and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  door-to-door  vacuum 
cleaner  salesperson — has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  economic  glo- 
balization, which  means  thai  it  is 
the  interaction  of  corporations,  and 
not  the  state,  that  ultimately  is 
producing  the  integrated  world 
market,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
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one  from  either  business  or  gov- 
ernment seems  able  to  break  a 
twenty  dollar  bill  upon  request. 
Capitalism  increases  the  level  of 
societal  inclusion  by  enhancing  the 
scales  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, and  if  this  can  all  be  accom- 
plished before  dinner-time,  then 
the  dishes  may  be  done  as  well. 
Our  modem  world  system  can  be 
considered  an  integrated  world- 
economy  by  virtue  of  the  single 
capital  ist  economy  ( i  ncl  uding  stale 
socialist  societies)  that  unites  it, 
whereby  any  participant  in  the 
world  economy  may  compete  for 
goods,  services,  and  tickets  to  the 
magic  show. 

2)  Politics. 

The  principle  vehicle  for  political 
globalization  is  the  modern  state, 
which  seeks  to  attain  collective 
social  goals,  such  as  making  sure 
two  people  who  work  together  do 
not  show  up  one  moming  wearing 
the  same  outfit.  As  national  goals 
are  achieved,  states  are  obliged  to 
establish  relations  with  other  states, 
that  is,  international  relations,  al- 
though everyone  still  checks  for 
their  wallets  afterwards.  This  has 
led  to  the  consignment  of  national 
authority  to  broader  political  units 
like  the  European  Union,  to  multi- 
lateral treaties  like  NATO  or 
OPEC,  and  to  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United 
Nations,  all  of  which  have  the 
advantage  over  individual  states 


of  combining  the  cost  of  office 
supplies.  Some  experts  posit  that 
eventually,  the  structure  of  the 
nation-state  will  be  completely 
undermined,  and  displaced  by  a 
single  world  govemment,  or  at  the 
very  least,  by  several  world  gov- 
ernments who  all  belong  to  the 
same  bowling  league.  Whether  the 
cultural  identities  of  each  state  will 
also  be  subsumed  under  the  pro- 
posed supra-political  state  will  de- 
pend on  how  many  citizens  con- 
tinue to  own  activewear. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  po- 
litical globalization  was  fostered 
by  Westemization,  where  a  legacy 
of  both  overt  and  subtle  domina- 
tion by  the  West  over  the  rest  of 
the  worid  has  remained  from  colo- 
nial days,  mainly  because  those  in 
the  West  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  cab  services  in  theirown  coun- 
tries, and  so  they  went  overseas  to 
use  better  ones.  But  the  re-emer- 
gence of  a  worid-empire,  like  the 
Roman  Empire,  has  no  practical 
probabi  lity  in  the  present  day,  and 
more  likely  to  arise  is  a  worid 
system  organized  as  a  coopera- 
tive, where  a  multiplicity  of  politi- 
cal states  provide  mutual  consent 
for  a  single  governing  body ,  and  in 
return,  each  political  state  receives 
a  gift  basket. 

3)  Technology. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  tech- 
nology— which  was  also  aided  by 
the  invention  of  the  express  check- 


out li ne  at  the  supermarket,  saving 
a  lot  of  time  for  the  technicians — 
in  the  twenueth  century,  has  been 
regarded  as  an  important  catalyst 
for  globalization,  in  the  sense  that 
technology  shortens  communica- 
tion routes,  unless  you  get  stuck  in 
the  elevator. 

The  term  'modemization'  has 
been  applied  as  an  overarching 
description  for  all  technological 
improvement,  everything  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  the  Worid 
Wide  Web,  and  yet,  the  can  opener 
was  invented  many  years  after  the 
can,  unfortunately  for  a  lot  of  hun- 
gry and  frustrated  people.  'Mod- 
ernization,' then,  is  "the  conver- 
gence of  mechanical  solidarity," 
and  not  only  that,  try  staying  on  a 
mechanical  bull .  So,  a  modernized 
society  has  a  value  system  tending 
towards  universalism,  complexity, 
and  individual  merit,  all  of  which 
encourage  participation — until 
someone  has  to  pick  up  the  tab — 
which  is  necessary  for  globaliza- 
tion. 

4)  Culture. 

As  cultures  become  aware  of  each 
other — either  by  direct  contact, 
through  mass  media,  or  else  by 
crouching  behind  the  drapes — an 
exchange  takes  place,  of  symbols 
that  represent  facts,  meanings, 
beliefs,  tastes,  values.  Alterna- 
tively, a  comparison  of  grocery 
bills  may  take  place.  Because  sym- 
bols appeal  to  human  fundamen- 


tals, an  exchange  of  symbols  liber- 
ates relationships  from  spatial  at- 
tachments, making  them  univer- 
sally and  globally  significant.  This 
succeeds  in  joining  disparate  cul- 
tures into  a  sense  of  sameness, 
until  inevitably,  two  people  will 
simultaneously  reach  for  the  last 
dessert  on  the  tray,  and  then  it's 
back  to  every  person  for  themself 

As  an  arena  distinct  from  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  technology,  it 
seems  that  culture  has  shown  the 
greatest  tendency  for  globaliza- 
tion, yet  the  least  amount  of  actual 
globalization.  Culture  spreads  rap- 
idly ,  yet  fragments  as  it  does,  pos- 
sibly because  a  lot  of  people  are 
skipping  out  on  their  hotel  bills. 
Certain  aspects  of  culture,  such  as 
religion  (eg.  Christianity)  or  lan- 
guage (eg.  Chinese),  dominate 
large  parts  of  the  world,  but  be- 
cause they  are  composed  of  many 
smaller  fragments  (eg.  Christian 
sects  like  Calvinism  or  Chinese 
dialects  like  Mandarin)  there  is 
nevercomplete  homogenizalion. 

In  other  words,  a  globalized 
culture  is  chaotic  rather  than  or- 
derly: the  separate  components  or 
cultures  are  'relativized'  to  one 
another,  but  never  unified  or  cen- 
tralized. The  world's  cultural  di- 
versity is  thus  protected. 

HISTORY 

The  term 'globalization,'  inits  sense 
of  being  a  process,  was  first  used 
with  some  degree  of  commonality 
in  the  early  1960s,  in  magazine 
articles  and  the  like,  possibly  when 
some  Scrabble  players  were  look- 
ing to  parlay  the  much  older  (but 
shorter)  word  'global'  intoatriple 
word  score.  By  the  mid-1980s, 
'globalization'  had  become  part  of 
the  academic  lexicon,  with  theo- 
retical treatises  and  books  starting 
to  sprout  up,  even  though  most 
theorists  still  found  the  term  diffi- 
cult to  act  out  in  charades. 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  trace 
the  seeds  of  globalization  to  a 
neatly-defined  date,  such  as  the 
commonly-cited  1945  mark,  it  is 
never  that  cut-and-dry.  It  is  con- 
venient to  separate  the  century 
into  a  pre- 1 945  period  of  fragmen- 
tation and  turmoil,  and  a  post- 1 945 
period  of  inclusion  and  peace;  but 
this  demarcation  is  artificial,  and 
the  modem  globalizing  process  can 
be  extended  back  further,  while 
not  always  linearly. 

In  fact,  the  germ  of  globaliza- 
tion can  be  traced  back  to  Medi- 
eval European  civilization,  as  it 
was  a  time  of  global  exploration, 
coloni  al  i  sm ,  t  he  emergence  of  for- 
mal nation-states,  and  the  first 
maps  of  the  world.  And  while 
most  European  travellers  did  not 
bring  back  to  Europe  any  culture 
or  language  from  afar,  they  did 
come  back  with  manicures. 

Perhaps  globalization  has  been 
goi  ng  on,  steadi  1  y  accu  mu  lati  ng  I  i  ke 
a  snowball  down  a  hillside,  since 
the  dawn  of  humanity,  a  human's 
innate  desire  to  make  the  world 
smaller,  and  thus  better  known, 
which  opposes  humankind'sother 
desire  to  avoid  people  who  dance 
on  the  street  without  any  musical 
accompaniment. 

CONCLUSION 

"I  don't  approve  of  the  global 
village.  I  say  we  live  in  it." 

—Marshall  McLuhan,  1969 
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Varsity  Staff 

GETTING  YOUR 
SELFkilled  while  pro- 
testing a  bus  fare  hike 
the  equivalent  of  one 
quarter  of  a  Canadian  cent  might 
not  seem  worth  the  trouble. 

But  that's  exactly  what  hap- 
pened when  a  student  demonstra- 
tion turned  ugly  at  the  state  San 
Carlos  University  in  Guatemala 
CityNovemberlK1994. 

Student  protester  Mario  Alioto 
Lopez  Sanchez  was  violently 
beaten  by  police  who  shot  him  m 
the  right  leg,  and  then  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  400  person- 
strong  protest  in  time  for  doctors 
to  save  his  life. 

Last  July,  almost  three  years 
after  his  murder,  five  government 
officials  were  handed  prison  sen- 
tences fortheir  involvement  in  the 
crime — the  most  severe  being  the 
30  years  former  precinct  police 
chief  Carlos  Vanancio  Escobar 
Fernandez  got  for  his  role  as  the 
principal  officer  involved  in  the 
beating.  Precedent-setting  intel- 
lectual authorship  of  murder  con- 
victions were  also  laid,  one  of  them 
onto  a  former  interior  minister. 

But  what's  most  interesting  to 
the  people  of  Guatemala  about  the 
court  ruling  is  not  that  government 
officials  brutally  attacked  a  peace- 
ful protester.  It's  the  fact  that  it 
was  even  brought  to  trial. 

NOT  ALONE  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Besides  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  has 
been  a  hot-bed  of  student  activ- 
ism. Over  the  past  year,  students 
have  participated  in  a  social  move- 
ment protesting  the  government 
and  its  oppressi  ve  policies  on  work- 
ers,  peasants  and  other 
marginalized  sectors  of  society. 

Protests  over  last  summer's 
presidential  vetoofaconstitutional 
commitment  to  fund  universities 
with  six  per  cent  of  their  overall 


bly's  vote  of  47  to  42  upheld  the 
presidential  veto  for  the  year's 
university  funding. 

The  history  of  the  six  percent  is 
a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
resistance  students  face  daily  from 
a  government  that  shirks  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  it  gov- 
erns. 

The  six  per  cent  allocation  was 
legally  inacted  for thefirst time  in 
1 990,  when  the  National  Universi- 
ties Council  had  their  autonomous 
status  recognized  by  law. 

In  1 992,  the  Violeta  Barrios  de 
Chamorro  government  refused  to 
transfer  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
try's budget  because  they  were 
restrained  by  a  financial  agenda 
imposed  by  international  financial 
institutions.  Students  responded  to 
the  lack  of 
commit- 
ment to 
fund  their 
education 
with  an 
action  that 
lasted  52 
days.  At 
the  end  of 
which 
constitu- 
tional re- 
forms 
were 
made  to 

Oct.  1 ,  1 997:  Hundreds  of  Albanian  students  include 
in  Kosova,  Serbia  protest  the  seizure  of  their  thealloca- 
university. 


budget  brought  on  particular  at- 
tention from  outside  communities. 

On  June  30*^,  1997,  protests 
turned  violent  when  demonstra- 
tions against  the  National  Assem- 


tion. 

  But  the 

government  continued  to  neglect 
the  allocation,  despite  the  guaran- 
tee in  the  constitution. 

On  December  13,1 995, 1 5,000 
students  protested  at  the  National 


Assembly  because  the  govern- 
ment would  not  fund  the  universi- 
ties. Police  attacked  with  rubber 
bullets,  tear  gas,  and  'real  fire', 
according  to  an  Internet  posting 
by  the  Nicaraguan  National  Un- 
ion of  Students.  Four  hours  of 
clashes  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
one  student  and  one  university 
worker.  Sixty  students  were  se- 
verely injured,  including  one  stu- 
dent who  lost  his  leg,  another  who 
lost  his  eye  when  he  was  hit  by 
real  fire. 

So  last  summer,  when  newly 
elected  president  Aleman  man- 
aged to  sway  47  members  of  par- 
liament to  support  his  veto,  the 
tirade  of  discord  was  only  to  be 
expected. 

Also  participating  in  the  sum- 
mer protests  was  the  Central 
American  University  in  Managua, 
where  50  students  and  police  were 
wounded  after  police  shot  tear  gas 
bombs  and  rubber  bullets  at  the 
students. 

As  a  result  of  the  June  and  Jujy 
protests,  the  Aleman  government 
agreed  to  give  282  million  cordobas 
to  the  universities.  However,  it 
remains  short  of  the  six  per  cent 
supposedly  guaranteed  i  n  the  con- 
stitution. 

And  the  protests  continue. 

TURKEY 

In  February  1997,  eight  student 
leaders  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  were 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  96  years  in 
prison  for  protesting  the  rise  in 
students'  fees  at  Ankara,  Gazi  and 
Hacettepe  universities. 

The  trials  were  denounced  by 
the  student  unions,  who  say  that 
while  in  custody ,  the  student  lead- 
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ers  were  subjected  to  torture.  They 
also  hold  that  policeofficers  planted 
molotov  cocktails  in  the  students' 
homes  to  serve  as  evidence  against 
them  in  the  trial. 

According  to  IheArm  the  Spirit 
website,  a  Toronto-based  sitethat 
up-dates  people  about  human  rights 
around  the  world,  the  court' s  deci- 
sion was  politically  motivated  and 
resulted  in  the  cruel  and  unjust 
imprisonment  of  the  student  lead- 
ership— a  force  which  obviously 
threatens  the  government. 

KENYA 

On  February  20'^,  1 997,  Somomon 
Muruli  was  killed  by  an  explosion 
in  his  dormitory  at  Nairobi  Univer- 
sity. Vice-chairof  the  university's 
Education  Students  Association, 
and  a  third  year  literature  student, 
Muruli  was  the  fourth  student  to 
be  killed  in  three  months.  When 
Muruli  was  killed,  thepolitical  cli- 
mate  at  the  Kenyan  campus  was 
one  of  immense  dissent  over  the 
upcoming  general  election  where 
president  Daniel  Arap  Moi,  who 
has  ruled  Kenya  since  1 978,  was 
expected  to  win  again. 

Many  protesters  believe  secu- 
rity forces  were  responsible  for 
Muruli's  death.  They  base  their 
allegations  on  the  regular  oppres- 
sion of  people  who  oppose  the 
government.  According  to  aGlobe 
and  Mail  article,  lecturers  who  are 
openly  critical  of  the  government 
have  been  purged  from  Nairobi 
University  and  other  universities 
in  Kenya,  and  student  agitators 
are  routinely  suspended  from  cam- 
pus. Kenyan  universities  are  fre- 
quently closed  due  to  student  dis- 
sent. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

In  November  1997,  thousands  of 
university  students  marched  on  the 
streets  of  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton protesting  rising  tuition  fees — 
fees  which  until  1989  were  non- 
existent. 


While  the  average  student  paid 
$  1 250  for  a  year  of  uni  versity  study 
in  1989,  in  the  last  nine  years,  the 
cost  has  risen  to  $2500.  Differen- 
tial fees  have  also  been  put  in 
place.  This  means  that  a  dentistry 
is  worth  about  $17,000  a  year, 
while  medical  school  costs  $8000. 
In  addition  the  government  intro- 
duced a  student  loan  system, 
whereby  interest  rates  lock  stu- 
dents into  lengthy  payback 


THE  FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Struggles  in  the  former  Yugosla- 
via also  have  major  implications 
lor  the  future  of  post-secondary 
education.  This  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  illegal  seizure  and  takeover 
ol  Prishtina  University  by  the  Serb 
regime  in  Kosova,  which  has  at- 
tracted majorintemational  student 
activist  support. 

In  1991,  the  university  ousted 
approximatively  1000  Albanian 
professors,  200  administrative 
workers,  and  27,000  Albanian  stu- 
dents for  studying  their  mother- 
tongue.  Despite  the  fact  that  seven 
years  have  passed  without  an  of- 
ficial location,  the  university  has 
persisted  by  holding  classes  in  pri- 
vate homes. 

Peaceful  protests  aimed  at  re- 
leasing theofficial  buildings  so  that 
they  can  use  them,  have  consist- 
ently had  massive  turnouts.  De- 
spite the  peaceful  expression  of 
their  demands,  they  have  often 
been  met  by  violent  police  en- 
forcement. Ranging  from  fierce 
militant  brutality  including  rubber 
bullets  and  tear  gas,  the  police 
reaction  is  testimony  to  the  stu- 
dent's plight  to  reclaim  what  was 
once  theirs. 

THE  WORLD  IN  A 
NUTSHELL 

Agai  n  and  again ,  i  ssues  of  equality 
and  accessibility  to  education  are 
brought  to  the  forefront  of  society 
and  social  activism  around  the 
worid. 

The  student  struggles  in  Korea, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Canada  are  but  a 
few  that  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
survey  of  the  movement  around 
the  world. 


Dec.  30,  1997:  Prishtina  University  students  vow  their 
solidarity  for  another  year  of  struggles  to  get  their 
classrooms  back. 


schemes,  to  replace  previous  gov- 
ernment al  lowances. 

Duri  ng  the  No  vember  1 997  pro- 
test, over  90  students  were  ar- 
rested across  New  Zealand  by 
police  who  were  brought  in  with 
force,  at  times  using  batons  agai  nst 
demonstrators.  According  to  an 
article  in  The  Militant,  student 
anger  was  sparked  by  a  Ministry 
of  Education  briefing,  that  recom- 
mended students  be  voucher-fi- 
nanced in  privatized  and  profit- 
driven  institutions. 

While  privatization  of  uni  versi- 
ties  is  a  major  threat  to  New  Zea- 
land's public  system,  students  ap- 
pear to  be  unified  in  the  struggle 
for  maintaining  accessibility  toedu- 
cation. 


Individual  attention  must  be  paid 
to  each  of  these  countries,  for  the 
vast  array  of  political  climates  make 
it  an  immense  task  to  find  a  com- 
mon theme  -  but  to  choose  one 
common  theme  in  global  dissent,  it 
is  the  belief  that  education  should 
not  be  a  pri  vi lege,  and  accessi bi li ty 
must  be  maintained.  When  stu- 
dents around  the  worid  fight  day  in 
and  out  for  their  access  to  educa- 
tion, for  their  governments  to  be 
more  responsible,  forcut  funding  to 
be  restored,  it  is  because  of  these 
common  goals  which  cross  inter- 
national borders,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  something  is  happening. 

For  the  time  being,  its  name  is 
the  student  movement.  But  in  a 
few  years,  it  will  be  history. 
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■M  AGINE  YOU  AREstand- 

ing  in  a  tropical  forest.  The 
air  is  moist  and  warm.  The 
.sun  is  tillered  by  a  thick  green 
canopy.  There  are  trees,  and 
leaves,  and  vines  and  flowers. 
There  are  insects  and  birds.  The 
airand  the  soil  are  rich  with  untold 
numbers  of  microscopic  creature. 
Everywhere  there  is  life. 

Now  imagine  that,  in  this  forest, 
every  half  an  hour  one  species 
goes  extinct.  Twice  in  every  hour, 
one  unique  evolutionary  creation 
is  genetically  erased,  forever. 

Biodiversity  is  the  range  of  spe- 
cies that  exist  on  this  planet.  And 
today,  this  biodiversity  is  threat- 
ened as  the  rates  of  species 
extinctions  sky-rocket  to  an  un- 
precedented level  because  of  hu- 
man interference.  Some  say  that  if 
we  continue  to  destroy  the  natural 
world,  in  less  than  30  years,  95  per 
cent  ofthe  earth's  diversity  will  be 
lost. 

But  extinction  rates  are  only 
estimates.  The  truth  is  that  scien- 
tistsjust  don"  t  know  how  fast  things 
are  disappearing — mainly  because 
they  don't  know  how  many  spe- 
cies there  were  in  the  first  place. 
What  scientists  do  know  is  that 
extinction  is  a  natural  process  and 
the  current  rate  of  extinction  is 
faster  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
cause humans  are  destroying  the 
specialized  habitats  that  many  spe- 
cies need  to  survive. 

In  the  tropics,  biodiversity  is 
splendid.  There  are  more  species 
in  the  tropics  than  there  are  in  the 
temperate  regions — the  number 
of  species  in  a  square  kilometerof 
a  tropical  forest  will  be  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  number  of 
species  in  the  same  area  of  a 
temperate  forest.  This  means  that 
when  people  destroy  natural  habi- 
tat in  the  tropics  by  clearing  the 
forests  for  economic  production 
like  logging,  mining  and  agricul- 
ture, an  enormous  number  of  spe- 
cies are  lost  forever — more  spe- 
cies that  if  we  were  to  carry  out 
the  same  projects  in  Canada. 

Spencer  Barrett,  a  botany  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, sits  back  in  his  office  inside 
the  sterile  walls  of  the  Earth  Sci- 
ences complex.  He  holds  his  hands 
up  to  his  beard  in  thought  and 
ponders  the  root  ofthe  biodi  versity 
crisis.  He  says  our  high  human 
population  is  to  blame. 

"[Demographics]  is  clearly  the 
underlying  cause  of  much  ofthe 
problem.  Associated  with  it  is  the 
misuse  of  land  by  ranchers  and 
multinational  corporations  that  are 
more  i  nterested  i  n  maki  ng  a  profit 
than  what  is  ecologically  sustain- 
able." 

The  powerful  land  owners  in 
the  Third  World,  like  those  who 
grow  cash  crops  for  export,  push 
impoverished  sectors  of  society 
off  fertile  land  and  onto  marginal 
land,  such  as  hillsides  and  forests. 


Biodiversity 


where  the  ecosystems  are  more 
fragile.  The  clearing  of  land  for 
subsistence  agriculture  compro- 
mises the  land  and  destroys  natu- 
ral habitat,  one  of  the  steps  leading 
loextinction. 

"We'  re  [destroying  biodi  versity] 


because  we're  clearing  forests  to 
grow  cattle  for  hamburgers,"  he 
says  ironically. 

Down  the  street  from  Barrett's 
office,  Dan  Brooks,  professor  of 
evolutionary  biology,  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  a  hypocritical  human  soci- 


ety. On  the  one  hand,  he  argues, 
we  expect  the  government  to  use 
taxpayers'  money  to  safeguard 
theenvironmcnt  while  on  the  other, 
we  expect  high  levels  of  economic 
growth. 

"We  want  our  mutual  funds  to 
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pay  1 5  per  cent  so  that  we  can  be 
comfortable  when  we  retire  but 
we  can  only  do  that  by  in  vesting  in 
corporations  that  off-load  the  costs 
oftheirenvironmental  effects  onto 
the  local  [Third  World]  country." 

"In  other  words,  corporations 
don't  pay  for  the  effects  they  have 
on  the  environment." 

Brooks  is  a  muddy-boots  biolo- 
gist. He  regulariy  travels  off  to 
Latin  America,  most  recently  to 
Costa  Rica,  to  carry  out  his  re- 
search. He  is  the  kind  of  scientist 
who  prefers  to  do  something  con- 
crete for  the  real  world. 

"I  don't  want  to  sit  back  and 
make  pronouncements,"  he  says, 
leaning  forward,  his  deep  voice 
booming.  "1  wanttogetinthereup 
to  my  elbows  and  do  something." 

Brooks  is  affiliated  with  the 
Guanacaste  conservation  area  in 
Costa  Rica  where  areas  of  rain- 
forest have  been  protected  from 
intcnsivceconomicexploitation.  In- 
stead of  the  forest  serving  as  tim- 
ber or  pasture,  it  is  preserved  along 
with  the  varieties  of  life  it  houses. 

While  media  focus  has  been  on 
biodi  versity  loss  in  the  tropical  rain- 
forest. Brooks  reminds  us  that  in 
Canada  we  are  also  responsible 
foradecline  in  species.  He  points 
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out  that  Canada  does  not  have  an 
international  reputation  for  being  a 
green  country. 

When  you  look  at  our  track 
record,  it  is  not  surprising.  The  rate 
of  deforestation  in  BritishColom- 
bia  is  higher  than  the  rate  of  defor- 
estation in  the  Amazon  which  we 
decry.  In  Ontario  and  Alberta,  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  being  logged  at 
breakneck  speed  leaving  behind 
kilometres  of  bald  earth.  We  have 
witnessed  the  collapse  ofthe  East 
Coast  fishery  and  the  shrinking 
salmon  stocks  on  the  West  Coast 
which  are  a  result  of  human  igno- 
rance of  the  ecology  of  the  fish. 

"I  think  Canadians  have  been  a 
bit  blind  to  what  is  happening  in 
their  backyard,"  agrees  Barrett. 

Whether  of  not  we  as  Canadi- 
ans are  comfortable  with  thisenvi- 
ronmental  devastation,  he  says, 
depends  on  how  comfortable  we 
feel  with  losing  a  large  number  of 
species.  It  depends  on  how  much 
we  value  biodiversity. 

I  f  we  have  to  value  biodiversity 
to  slow  its  obliteration,  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  do  you  get  humans  to 
truly  appreciate  the  complexities 
of  life  on  this  planet. 

This  question  has  aroused  a 
debate  which  Brooks  has  joined, 
muddy  boots  and  all.  He  argues 
that  the  only  way  humans  can 
value  biodiversity  enough  to  stop 
its  destruction,  is  if  we  can  get  an 
economic  return  from  its  exist- 
ence. And  the  way  to  achieve  this 
he  says,  is  through  sustainable 
development. 

Sustainable  development  was 
originally  defined  by  the  UN  World 
Commission  on  Environment  and 
Development,  the  Brundtland 
Commission,  in  1 987.  It  was  said 
to  be  "development  that  meets  the 
needs  ofthe  present  without  com- 
promising the  ability  of  future  gen- 
erations to  meet  their  own  needs." 
Brooks  interprets  this  to  mean  the 
ability  to  derive  economic  benefit 
from  the  preservation  of 
biodiversity. 

From  his  experiences  in  Latin 
America,  he  has  found  that  a  big 
threat  to  biodiversity  today  is  pov- 
erty. He  argues  that  the  traditional 
conservation  approach  to  main- 
taining biodiversity,  whereby 
wildlands  are  set  aside  as  a  pro- 
tected area,  are  untenable  because 
the  local  people  are  not  able  to 
support  themselves  from  it. 

"If  the  local  people  in  those 
areas  who  are  already  starving 
and  unhealthy  and  have  no  access 
to  public  health,  no  access  to  elec- 
tricity,  toeducation,  if  they  get  no 
economic  benefit  out  of  [the  con- 
servation area],  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  use  that  conserved 
area  even  at  risk  to  their  own 
lives." 

The  solution  Brooks  advocates 
is  to  put  biodiversity  to  work  by 
finding  out  how  it  can  be  used 
while  being  preserved  through 
projects  like  ecotourism.  With 
ecotourism,  he  argues,  the  people 
in  the  region  profit  from  the  money 
tourists  spend  when  they  are  visit- 
ing the  area  and  the  biodiversity 
will  be  protected  because  people 
wil  1  make  the  connections  between 
their  livelihood  and  the  lifearound 
them.  He  also  proposes  conserved 
wildlands  to  be  used  as  "carbon 
fixation  stations."  In  this  arrange- 
ment, industrialized  nations  would 
pay  ranchers  inThird  Worid  coun- 
tries to  grow  trees  instead  of  cows 
to  fix  the  greenhouse  gases  emit- 
ted in  industrial  production. 

"They  don't  preserve  their 
biodiversity  because  they  can't 
afford  to,"  he  says. 

However,  the  other  side  ofthe 
debate  about  how  we  can  value 
biodiversity  has  been  taken  up  by 
people  who  believe  that  you  can't 
put  a  price  on  life. 

For  David  Suzuki,  scientist,  en- 
vironmental advocate  and  host  of 
CBC's  The  Nature  ofTliin^h  to 
grasp  the  value  of  biodi  versity ,  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  understand  how 
it  contributes  to  lifeon  this  planet. 


Over  the  phone  from  his  home  in 
Vancouver,  he  passionately  dis- 
cusses the  value  of  the  complex 
ecological  systems  on  earth, 

'The  very  water,  the  air,  the 
soil,  all  ultimately  have  come  to  us 
from  biodiversity  itself,"  he  says. 
In  order  to  have  these  services, 
these  foundations  of  life,  we  need 
biodiversity.  That  is  where  its  true 
value  lies.  'The  idea  that  one  can 
put  an  economic  value  on  every- 
thing is  absurd." 

When  people  talk  about  sus- 
tainable development,  Suzuki 


"If  we're  always  falling  back 
on  a  reason  for  preserving 
biodiversity,  we'll  lose  todevelop- 
ment  and  progress,"  he  says. 

But  in  all  the  debate,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  consensus  between 
those  who  argue  for  sustainable 
development  and  those  who  op- 
poseit:  political  and  economic  agen- 
das should  notdeterminehow  much 
of  the  natural  world  we  use. 

The  problem  with  these  agen- 
das is  that  they  are  short-term 
while  the  biosphere  is  a  long-term 
project.  For  Brooks  who  speaks  in 

'  -   economic  terms,  " 

the  short-term 
gain  of  resource 
extraction  im- 


Our  history  hasn't 
been  one  of 
sustainable 
development  but  one 
of  extirpation. 
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cringes.  While  he  is  not  opposed  to 
the  uti  lization  of  the  natural  world 
for  economic  benefit  like  logging, 
he  questions  the  industrialized 
world'sability  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

He  looks  to  the  ruin  of  the  north- 
em  cod  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  new 
dwindling  Pacific  salmon  stocks 
as  an  example  of  our  culture's 
utter  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
concept. 

"Our  history  hasn't  been  one  of 
sustainable  development  but  one 
of  extirpation,"  he  says.  'The  only 
people  who  ha  ve  a  track  record  of 
havingsustainabledevelopmentare 
indigenous  people." 

Brendon  Larson,  who  just  re- 
ceived a  U  of  T  masters  degree  in 
botany,  takes  this  argument  one 
step  further.  He  sees  any  discus- 
sion of  economic  value  of 
biodiversity  as  anthropocentric  and 
lakes  an  ethical  standpoint.  If  you 
support  development,  he  holds,  it 
demonstrates  unethical  values  be- 
cause development  destroys  the 
natural  world  and  the  natural  world 
is  where  humans  come  from.  Any 
argument  made  for  economic  ex- 
ploitation, even  so-called  sustain- 
ablecxploitation,  will  result  in  harm- 
ing biodiversity. 


progress  of  sus- 
tainabledevelop- 
ment.  When  a  for- 
est is  worth  half  a 
million  dollarsin 
lumbertodayand 
is  worth  the  .same 
amount  in 
ecotourism  rev- 
enue over  a  ten 
year  period,  the 
economic  system 
tells  you  to  go  for 
the  lumber  rev- 
enue today.  What 
thesystemfailsto 
take  into  consideration  is  that  in  a 
decade,  the  forest  will  not  have 
grown  back  enough  to  log  again 
andmayneverretumtoitsoriginal 
state  so  you  have  lost  your  source 
of  revenue.  But,  if  the  forest  had 
been  preserved  and  developed  for 
ecotourism, in  lOyears  time,  there 
could  still  be  money  to  be  made  off 
of  the  project  because  the  capital 
wouldn't  have  been  eroded.  This 
makes  long-term  economic  sense 
and  it  also  teaches  humans  to  value 
biodiversity. 

While  Suzuki  doesn't  think  we 
know  how  to  develop  sustainably, 
he  too  has  a  long-term  perspec- 
tive. 

"The  problem  is  that  nature 
can't  fulfil  the  [economic]  de- 
mand," he  says.  "Nature  can't 
deliverfast  enough." 

Instead  of  listening  to  the  will  of 
the  markets,  we  should  instead  let 
nature  guide  our  consumption. 

"We  have  to  let  nature  deter- 
mine how  much  we  can  log  or 
catch  or  mine." 

As  the  debate  rages,  one  thing 
is  clear  and  that  is  biodiversity  is 
life.  Without  it,  not  only  can  we 
humans  not  live  but  the  trees,  the 
grasses,  the  insects,  the  mosses, 
can't  persist.  Now  what  is  that 
worth? 
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IMAGINE  SOMETHING 
that  runs  your  life  but  is  be- 
yond your  control.  Imagine 
that  you  know  a  little  about 
this  something  and,  strangely 
enough,  don '  t  want  to  know  more. 
Is  this  an  accurate  description  of 
global  economics?  Come  on,  ad- 
mit it.  It's  a  subject  that's  rarely 
made  interesting,  let  alone  under- 
standable (but  we  can  try...). 

On  that  high  note,  the  most  im- 
portant global  economic  issue  of 
the  day  is  the  Multilateral  Agree- 
ment on  Investment  (MAI).  We 
throw  around  terms  like  "foreign 
direct  investment"  or  "corporate 
rule,"  both  ofwhich  are  significant 
issues,  but  what  exactly  is  the 
MAI?  Some  people  know  a  little 
about  it  and  most  people  know 
nothingatall. 

Those  in  the  latter  category, 
consider  yourselves  forgiven.  In- 
vestment, like  most  macroeco- 
nomic  issues,  inspires  initial  fear 
and  eventual  boredom.  But  there 
has  never  been  a  trade  treaty  of 
more  significance  than  the  MAI. 

In  short,  the  MAI  is  a  trade 
agreement  being  negotiated  in 
Paris  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD),  to  which  Canada 
belongs.  It  is  a  proposed  set  of 
rules  go vemi  ng  and  protecti  ng  for- 
eign investment  that  limits  theabili- 
ties  of  governments  to  legislate 
against  foreign  and  multinational 
corporations.  The  president  of  the 
WorldTradeOrganization(WTO) 
calls  it"aconstitution  forasingle 
global  economy,"  which  may  be 
good  or  bad,  depending  on  your 

point  of  view.  

Critics  call  the 
MAI  a  charter  of 
rights  and 
freedoms  for  cor- 
porations. John 
McMurtry,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philoso- 
phy at  the  Univer- 
sityofGuelphand 
author  of  "Un- 
equal Freedoms; 
The  Global  Mar- 
ket as  an  Ethical 
System"  in  the 
Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Policy  Al- 
ternatives Moni- 
tor, describes  the  ■ 
MAI  as  "the  lat- 
est fast  track  initiative  forreplac- 
ingdemocratic  government  with  a 
transnational  framework  of  pri- 
vate corporate  ownership  and 
trade." 

The  US  has  been  campaigning 
for  decades  to  secure  a  set  of  rules 
protecting  global  business  inter- 
ests, but  the  treaty  had  its  real 
beginnings  in  the  last  round  of 
negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  Countries  from  the  de- 
veloping world  refused  to  include 
investment  rules  in  the  GATT 
treaty,  fearing  the  increased  power 
of  foreign-based  multinationals. 
Later,  a  version  of  the  MAI  was 
presented  to  the  first  WTO  minis- 
terial meeting  and  the  developing 
nations  once  again  blocked  the 
proposal. 

In  1995,  MAI  negotiations  be- 
gan through  the  OECD,  whose 
member  states  place  a  priority  on 
foreign  investment.  In  fact,  corpo- 
rations from  OECD  countries  ac- 
count for  98  percent  of  total  for- 
eign investment  in  the  world  and 
member  states  are  home  to  477  of 
the  Fortune  500  companies — the 
financially  largest  500 companies 
in  the  world  listed  by  Fortune 
Magazine.  Negotiations  are  con- 
tinuing with  the  intention  of  signing 
upother  countries. 

I  n  a  recent  G  lobe  and  M  ai  I  arti  - 
cle,  international  trade  minister 
Sergio  Marchi  says  he  believes 
that  Canada's  adoption  of  the  MAI 
will  improve  the  country's  image 
as  an  attractive  place  to  invest. 
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The  MAI: 


the  scoop  on  o  global  treaty 
set  to  change  your  world 


"To  say  there 

are  no 
alternatives 
is  intellectual 
terrorism." 

—Maude  Barlow 


"It  is  clearly  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  establish  one  set  of  mul- 
tilateral rules  that  will  promote  in- 
vestment in  Canada  and  protect 
Canadian  investment  abroad,"  he 
said. 

In  the  past  decade  the  value  of 
foreign  investment  in  Canada  has 
almost doubled,from$96.l  billion 
in  I986to$l80.4billionin  1996.  In 
the  same  period,  foreign  direct 
investment  has  grown  by  80  per- 
cent worldwide,  result-   

i  ng  i  n  an  esti  mated 45 ,000 
new  jobs  for  each  $1 
billion  in  investment.  For- 
eign investment  has  be- 
come more  important 
than  trade  in  goods  and 
services. 

Not  all  supporters  of 
liberalized  trade  and  in- 
vestment are  behi  nd  the 
MAI.  Maude  Barlow, 
chair  of  the  Council  of 
Canadians  and  co-author 
with  Tony  Clarke  of  a 
recent  book  on  the  MAI,  spoke  at 
a  January  Hart  House  debate  on 
the  agreement  and  affirmed  that 
those  against  the  MAI  are  not  in 
favourof  economic  isolationism. 

"I  am  not  here  to  promote  an 
outdated  notion  of  national  protec- 
tionism or  to  deny  the  global  eco- 
nomic reality  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,"  she  said.  "I  agree  with 
those  who  are  calling  for  a  set  of 
rules  to  govern  this  new  reality; 
however,  I  say  the  MAI  is  the 

  wrong  set  of  rules." 

The  provincial 
government  of  Brit- 
ish Colombia  has 
also   come  out 
against  the  MAI. 
lanWaddell.MLA. 
who  spoke  to  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons Sub-Commit- 
tee on  International 
Trade,  made  itclear 
that  while  the  gov- 
ernment of  BC  at- 
taches great  impor- 
tance to  trade,  it  is 
strongly  opposed  to 
theMAI.  Inahear- 
ingof  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  international  trade,  he 
said  that  governments,  not  inter- 
national investors,  acton  behalf  of 
citizens.  "If  adopted  the  MAI  would 
place  unacceptable  restrictions  on 
the  ability  ofdemocraticaliy  elected 
governments  to  act  on  behalf  of 
citizens,"  he  argued  on  behalf  of 
the  BC  government. 

How  great  is  the 
role  of  nation- 
states  in  the 
global  economy? 

ORPORATIONS  HOLD 
a  significant  amount  of 
power.  Transnational  cor- 
porations, not  governments,  hold 
90  percent  of  all  technology  and 
product  patents  worldwide  and  are 
responsible  for  70  percent  of  the 
world's  trade.  While  the  world 
economy  grows  at  a  rate  of  two  to 
three  percent  peryear,  the  biggest 
transnationals,  as  a  group,  are 
growing  at  a  rate  of  eight  to  10 
percent.  The  revenue  of  Japan's 
top  six  trading  companies  is  almost 
equivalent  to  the  combined  GDP 
of  South  America,  and  Wal-Mart 
is  bigger  than  161  countries,  in- 
cluding Israel,  Poland  and  Greece. 

"Corporate  investors  are  look- 
ing out  for  more  than  just  the  pro- 
tection of  their  legitimate  business 
interests,"  said  Barlow  at  the  de- 
bate. "They  are  now  using  their 
clout  to  shape  global  economic 
policy  and  to  create  rules  that  pro- 
motederegulation,  privatization  and 
punitive  working  conditions — in  a 
word ,  economic  global ization ." 


While  government  plays  an  im- 
portant regulatory  role,  the  impor- 
tance of  corporations  should  not 
be  ignored.  The  key  is  to  find  the 
best  allocation  of  power  within 
trade  agreements.  The  extent  to 
which  the  MAI  infringes  on  gov- 
ernments' power  is  a  subject  of 
extensive  debate. 

The  MAI  is,  at  the  moment,  a 
1 40-page  document.  You  may  end 
up  arguing  with  someone  who  asks. 


''Given  current  corporate 
practices,  not  one  wildlife 
reserve,  wilderness,  or  in- 
digenous culture  will  survive 
the  global  economy." 

-■  Paul  Hawken,  businessman-turned- 
environmentaiist 


"Have  you  read  the  agreement?" 
For  those  of  you  who  wish  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  getting 
your  hands  on  a  copy  is  relatively 
easy.  But  for  those  of  who  don't 
wanttodiginto  I40pagesof  policy, 
there  are  a  few  key  issues  to  keep 
inmind. 

The  basic  principle  behind  the 
MAI  is  that  of  "national  treat- 
ment." In  the  words  of  the  OECD 
policy  statement:  "In  accepting  this 
principle,  countries  agree  to  treat 
foreign  investors  no  less  favour- 
ably than  they  treat  their  own  in- 
vestors. This  also  means  that  they 
have  noobligation  to  grant  foreign 
investors  more  favourable  treat- 
ment." 

Equal  treatment  is  attractive  to 
foreign  investors  because  they  are 
treated  like  a  local  business.  How- 
ever, critics  argue  that  states  need 
special  legislation  to  ensure 
transnationals  contribute  to  the 
domestic  economy . 

David  Orchard,  chair  of  Cili- 
zensConcemed  About  Free  Trade, 
argued  in  an  article  for  his  organi- 
zation's  newsletter,  that 
transnational  corporations  are  not 
required  to  make  such  acontribu- 
tion  under  the  MAI. 

"No  country  'may  impose,  en- 
force or  maintain'  any  require- 
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ments  on  a  foreign-owned  com- 
pany to  purchase  any  domestic 
goods  or  services,  to  achieve  any 
level  of  domestic  content  or  own- 
ership, to  hire  anyone  locally,"  he 
stated. 

The  MAI  has  also  been  criti- 
cised forproviding  foreign  corpo- 
rations with  preferential  treatment. 
Under  a  section  of  the  agreement 
entitled  "Investor-State  Proce- 
dures," foreign  corporations  have 
  the  right  to  sue  govern- 
ments for  any  measure 
that  "causes  or  is  likely 
to  cause  loss  or  damage 
to  an  investor  or  his  in- 
vestment," or  for  "a  lost 
opportunity  to  profit  from 
a  planned  investment." 

This  right  is  not 
accorded  to  domestic 
companies.  Barlow  ex- 
plains that  whiledomes- 
tic  corporations  are 
bound  by  law  to  abide  by 
government  regulation, 
foreign  corporations  would  not  only 
be  exempt,  but  would  also  have 
the  authority  to  sue  the  govern- 
ment for  creating  regulations  they 
feel  threaten  profit  levels. 

This  raises  major  concerns 
about  maintaining  environmental 
and  labour  standards. 

"MAI  negotiators  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  environ- 
mental concerns  and  will  ensure 
that  governments  keep  their  free- 
dom to  implement  policies  to  pro- 
tect the  environment,  provided 
those  policies  are  not  more  strin- 
gent for  foreign  investors  than  for 
domestic  ones,"  says  the  OECD 
web  page. 

However,  remember  that  for- 
eign investors  may  sue  domestic 
governments  if  these  policies  re- 
strict their  ability  to  profit  from 
their  investment.  Paul  Hawken, 
busincssman-tumed-environmen- 
lalist,  says  that  the  environment 
faces  a  significant  threat. 

"Given  current  corporate  prac- 
tices, not  one  wildlife  reserve,  wil- 
derness, or  indigenous  culture  will 
survive  the  global  economy.  There 
is  no  polite  way  to  say  that  busi- 
ness is  destroying  the  world." 

The  OECD  has  also  said  that 
underthe  MAI,  governments  will 
be  free  to  implement  their  policies 


concerning  labour  standards,  pro- 
vided they  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  national  treatment.  However, 
transnationals  will  be  free  from  all 
performance  requirements  of  job- 
creation. 

"In  spite  of  their  enormous 
wealth  and  clout,  the  Top  200 
(transnationals)  are  net  job  de- 
stroyers" debated  Barlow,  "so- 
called  virtual  corporations,  all  to- 
gether, they  employ  less  than  a 
third  of  one  percent  of  the  world' s 
people." 

Furthermore,  crown  corpora- 
tions and  the  provision  of  goods 
and  services  by  governments  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  MAI.  They 
are  called  "government  monopo- 
lies" and  are  bound  by  the  MAI 
"to  act  solely  in  accordance  with 
commercial  considerations." 

McMurtry  pointed  out  that  the 
government  may  not  limit  foreign 
control  over  any  government 
"product" — including  education 
and  health  care,  the  only  article  of 
trade  allowed  protection  being  the 
military.  He  also  wrote  that  among 
the  rights  of  transnationals  under 
the  MAI  is  the  right  "to  access  any 
domestic  government  grant,  loan, 
tax  incentive  or  subsidy  with  the 
same  rights  and  on  the  same  terms 
as  a  domestic  company." 

Will  the  MAI 
mean  the  end  of 
governments' 
power  to 
legislate  for  the 
protection  and 
prosperity 


their 


 ,  of 

citizens? 


HE  OECD  DOESN'T 
think  so.  "Governments 
will  remain  free  to  regulate 
in  most  fields  provided  the  non- 
discrimination rule  is  respected  and 
MAI  rules  can  be  set  aside  for 
reasons  of  overriding  public  policy, 
such  as  national  security.  In  addi- 
tion, non-conforming  measures  can 
be  maintained  if  specific  reserva- 
tions or  exceptions  are  lodged." 

This  is  what  the  policy  state- 
ment says.  The  actual  document 
contains  a  "standstill"  clause  un- 
der which  countries  agree  to  list 
their  existing  measures  that  do  not 
conformtothe  MAI,loimposeno 
new  ones,  and  to  refrain  from 


amending  the  existing  measures  to 
increase  non-conformity  with  the 
MAI. 

Canada  has  listed  49  reserva- 
tions, subject  to  negotiation. 

"By  virtue  of  country-specific 
exceptions  or  reservations,"  says 
the  OECD,  "each  country  will  be 
able  to  maintain  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  do  not  conform  to  MAI 
disciplines." 

It  is  feared,  however,  that  these 
exceptions  will  not  be  enough. 
Waddel  I  i  s  concerned  that-a  coun- 
try'  s  reservations  wi  1 1  not  be  inter- 
preted liberally. 

"Reservations,  as  a  form  of 
exception  to  a  treaty 's  obligations 
will  be  interpreted  restrictively. 
Ultimately,  their  exact  scope  and 
meaning  may  be  left  to  be  decided 
by  an  unelected  dispute  panel,"  he 
stated. 

Reservations  will  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  "rollback"  clause.  This 
clause  requires  national  and  sub- 
national  governments  to  eliminate, 
either  immediately  or  over  time, 
laws  and  practices  that  violate  MAI 
rules. 

No  matter  what  your  views  on 
the  MAI,  it  is  a  major  treaty — and 
not  just  in  scope,  but  in  time  frame. 
For  the  first  five  years  after  sign- 
ing, countries  are  locked  into  the 
agreement.  (Compare  that  with 
the  six-month  notice  required  to 
get  out  of  NAFTA. )  After  a  coun- 
try declares  its  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  agreement,  the  rules  of  the 
MAI  stay  in  place  a  further  15 
years,  for  a  minimum  commitment 
of  20  years. 

No  matter  what  the  global  eco- 
nomic climate,  right  now  we  can 
still  say  no  to  the  exclusive  inter- 
ests of  transnational  corporations. 
The  MAI  is  not  a  fait  accompli. 

'To  say  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives is  intellectual  terrorism,"  said 
Bariow,  reminding  us  that  the  MA  I 
threatens  what  it  means  to  be 
Canadian. 

"Living  next  to  the  biggest  su- 
perpower in  the  world,  our  ances- 
tors knew  that  if  we  didn't  share, 
we  wouldn't  survive.  So  they  built 
cultural,  economic  and  social  insti- 
tutions to  link  us  as  a  people  and  to 
grant  us  fundamental  rights  as  citi- 
zens of  a  modern,  progressive 
country." 
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Start  'Break  Week'  early... 


Wednesday, 
February  11th        ierk  chicken 

12  noon  to  2  p.m.  exotic  fruit  drinks 


GREAT  HALL 


great  music 

cool  desserts 
veggie  rot! 


Caribbean  'sea  of  love' 


CAST  YOUR  VOTE  AND  EAT  HOLIDAY  TREATS...  SO  GOOD...  and  SO  CHEAP! 


978-24S2 


Wart  ff'^^Se 


www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

IT  IS  HIGH  NOONUVla^ 
rauding  bandits  on  horse 
back  descend  upon  a  fron- 
tier town.  They  torch 
houses,  shoot  wildly  and  ter- 
rorize settlers. 

This  scene  is  familiar  td  anyone 
who  has  ever  watched  a  Western. 
However,  audiences  rarely  ask 
who  the  bandits  were  or  why  they 
were  raiding  a  frontier  town  in- 
habited by  dirt-poor  settlers.  This 
is  because  the  scene  is  a  strand  of 
fiction  woven  into  American  popu- 
lar culture  by  the  Jewish  movie 
moguls  who  ruled  Hollywood  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Or  at  least  that's  the  way 
writer,directorand  UofTalumnus 
Simcha  Jacobivici  sees  it  in  his 
new  documentary //<7//yH  ooi/w//7.- 
Jews,  Movies  &  the  American 
Dream. 

Based  on  Neal  Gabler's  book 
An  Empire  of  Their  Own:  How 
the  Jews  invented  Hollywood, 
Jacobivici '  s  film  contends  that  the 
aforementioned  cliched  scene 
probably  neveractually  occurred 
in  the  American  west.  Rather,  it  is 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
Eastern  European  Jewish  immi- 
grants who  fled  from  Russia,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  to  escape  po- 
groms (massacres)  directed 
against  Jewish  villages. 

According  to  Jacobivici,  East- 
ern European  Jews  like  Adolph 
Zukor  (founder  of  Paramount), 
Carl  Laemmle  (founder  of  Uni- 
versal), the  WamerBrothers,  Louis 
B.  Mayer  (founder  of  MOM), 
Harry  Cohn  (head  of  Columbia) 
and  William  Fox  went  to  Holly- 
wood to  escape  from  being  Jew- 
ish. 

'They  fled  a  nightmare  in  east- 
ern Europe  for  a  dream  in 
America,"  heclaims.  "People  think 
that  Jews  went  to  Hollywood  to 
make  money.  They  have  the  im- 
ageofmogulschomping on  cigars 
making  big  bucks.  The  Jewish 
movie  moguls  made  money  prior 
to  going  to  Hollywood  in  furs,  gar- 
ments and  junk.  Instead  they  went 
to  Hollywood  to  make  dreams  and 
reinvent  themselves." 


Losing  your  religion 

Filmmaker  Simcha  Jacobivici  explores  the  conversion  of 
Jewish  movie  moguls  in  Hollywoodism 


THE  VARSITY 
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However,  says  Jacobivici,  in 
America  they  realized  theirdream 
of  fleeing  from  what  they  were 
frustrated.  "They  were  restricted 
from  businesses  such  as  insur- 
ance and  banking,  barred  from 
country  clubs  and  ivy  league 
schools  and  not  permitted  to  marry 
the  daughters  of  the  American 
elite,"  he  remarks.  'They  believed 
that  if  they  made  money  they  would 
gain  access  into  the  American 
establishment.  However  having 
money  did  not  get  them  into  the 
American  elite.  They  were  still 
regarded  as  a  bunch  of  immigrant 
Jewish  junk  dealers." 

Making  movies  provided  the 
passport  for  Jewish  moguls  into 
the  American  establishment.  "At 
the  time,"  Jacobivici  explains, 
"movies  were  a  brand  new  tech- 
nological invention  and  barriers 
were  not  yet  erected.  Hollywood 
was  a  place  where  Jews  could 
dominate  and  rise  to  the  top." 

Jewish  film  moguls  rose  to 
prominence  and  came  to  dominate 
the  film  industry  by  tapping  into  a 
brand  new  audience  for  movies: 
the  rising  middle  class.  Prior  to  the 
Jewish  involvement  in  film  pro- 
duction, Jacobivici  argues, movies 
were  about  amusing  the  working 
class  with  peep  shows  and  one 
reelers.  The  Jewish  producers 
understood  films  could  have  a 
wider  audience.  They  relocated 
exhibition  venues  out  of 
nickelodeons  (which  were  located 
in  seedy  places,  like  arcades)  into 
theatres  to  attract  the  middle  class. 

After  they  created  theatres,  they 
set  out  to  make  films  which  dupli- 
cated the  theatre  going  experi- 
ence by  casting  real  actors  and 
actresses  who  previously  shunned 
film,  as  they  regarded  it  as  a  base 
medium.  "By  legitimizing  the  prod- 
uct," Jacobivici  explains,  "the  Jew- 


On  the  road  to  Tinseltown  in  Hollywoodism.  Inset:  director  Simcha  Jacob 
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ish  moguls  were  legitimizing  them- 
selves." 

For  the  Jewish  movie  moguls  to 
be  successful  they  had  to  make 
movies  that  articulated  a  vision  of 
the  American  dream  and  espoused 
values  that  appealed  to  middle- 
class  audiences. 

"They  understood  the  themes 
which  spoke  to  people,"  Jacobivici 
says.  "In  Hollywood  films  the  out- 
sider becomes  the  insider;  the  little 
guy  could  make  it  to  the  top. 
Hollywoodism  is  not  about  being 
what  you  are  and  still  being  ac- 
cepted, but  giving  up  who  you  are 
and  than  winning  acceptance." 

The  themes  in  Hollywood 
fi  1ms — love  conquers  al  1 ,  i nter-eth- 
nic  romance,  celebration  of  the 
outsider  and  boundless  optimism — 
conform  to  the  American  melting 


pot  ideology  and  were  essentially 
Jewish  fantasies  fueled  by  assimi- 
lation, Jacobivici  argues. 

He  also  believes  the  Jewish 
moguls  aspired  to  become  part  of 
the  American  elite  but  were  torn 
between  Americanism  and 
Judaism.  While  some  Jews  in 
Hollywood  flirted  with  Christian- 
ity most  did  not  want  to  convert  or 
formerly  repudiate  Judaism.  "They 
were  not  Jews  trying  to  become 
Christians  but  Americans," 
Jacobivici  asserts.  "Many  found  a 
compromiseintheReformWilshire 
Temple,  which  preached  an 
Americanized  versionof  Judaism." 

In  their  quest  to  become  Ameri- 
cans, many  Jews  in  Hollywood 
concealed  their  identity  by  chang- 
ing theirnames.IsorDanielovitch 
became  Kirk  Douglas;  Berny 


Shwartz  became  Tony  Curtis  and 
Betty  Perksky  became  Lauren 
Bacall.  The  film  mogul  Louis  B. 
Meyer  even  went  so  far  as  to 
change  the  day  upon  which  he 
celebrated  his  birthday  to  the  fourth 
of  July. 

As  a  Jew,  the  element  I  found 
most  disturbing  about  the  Jewish 
fi  1  m  mogul  s  was  not  their  desi  re  to 
assimilate  but  their  reluctance  to 
battle  the  virulent  anti-semitism 
sweeping  America  and  Europe  in 
the  1930s  and  '40s. 

Throughout  the  Diaspora  phase 
of  Jewish  history,  Jews  have  gen- 
erally chosen  capitulation  over 
confrontation  in  coping  with  anti- 
semitic  acts  as  a  strategy  for  sur- 
vival. The  Jewish  film  moguls,  de- 
spite being  in  a  position  to  do  oth- 
erwise, consistently  followed  a 


policy  of  appeasement. 

When  Joseph  Kennedy  (then 
ambassador  to  London  and  a  noto- 
rious Nazi  sympathizer)  visited  the 
Jewish  film  moguls  in  Hollywood 
prior  to  the  Second  World  war  he 
told  them  if  they  agitated  against 
Hitler  it  would  result  in  an  anti- 
semitic  backlash .  The  studio  heads 
acquiesced. 

In  fact,  the  Jewish  film  produc- 
ers were  so  apprehensive  of  risk- 
ing friction  by  combating  anti- 
semitism  that  the  task  of  fighting  it 
had  to  be  taken  up  by  Christian 
directors.  Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment, a  film  about  a  gentile  who 
pretends  to  be  a  Jew  and  encoun- 
ters discrimination,  was  directed 
by  a  Christian.  The  Jewish  film 
moguls,  fearing  a  backlash,  actu- 
ally conspired  to  offer  the  director 
one  million  dollars  to  suppress  his 
film. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  Jewish  film 
moguls  fear  of  confronting  anti- 
semitism  that  would  prove  to  be 
their  undoing.Wo//vn'oo^//5wchal- 
lenges  the  conventional  view  that 
economic  and  legal  factors  caused 
the  break-up  of  the  studio  system 
through  anti-trust  legislation  and 
the  advent  of  television.  Jacobivici 
asserts  it  was  actually  the  investi- 
gation of  anti-American  activities 
in  Hollywood  in  the  1950s  that 
caused  collapse  of  studio  system 
and  end  of  Jewish  control  of  Hol- 
lywood. 

"The  House  on  Un-American 
Activities  (HUAC)  was  anti- 
semitic  with  some  anti-communist 
tendencies,"  Jacobivici  says.  "For 
John  Rankin,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  a  notorious  anti- 
semite,  communism  was  a  euphe- 
mism for  Judaism.  He  ison  record 
as  sayingthat  communism  isolder 
than  Christianity  and  blaming  com- 
munists for  killing  Christ.  The 
Hollywood  moguls  were  driven, 
they  were  fighters.  But  after 
HUAC  they  were  so  demoralized, 
they  were  psychologically  de- 
stroyed. 

"Just  at  the  point  where  they 
felt  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
becoming  part  of  the  American 
el i te,  they  were  told  that  ihey  were 
just  a  bunch  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants." 


An  old  tale  made  new 


BY  PATRICIA  D'CUNHA 

Upon  reading  the  title  of  the  play.  The 
Widow  Judith,  one  can  assume  that  the 
topics  addressed  in  the  play  are  quite 
serious.  However,  this  world  premiere 
workshop  production  by  playwright  Sally 
Clark  is  anything  but  solemn.The  combi- 
nation of  humour,  themes  and  conflicts 
inject  a  modem  perspective  on  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  warriors  of  all  time. 

Judith,  as  she  appears  in  the  Book  of 
Judith,  is  a  strong,  intelligent  and  beautiful 
woman  who  saves  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  wicked  general  Holefemes  and 
his  king  Nebuchanezzar.  After  they  are 
besieged  in  Bethulia,  the  Jews  are  at  the 
pointofsurrenderingto  the  Assyrian  army; 
Judith  persuades  them  to  have  faith  in 
Yahweh.  Judith  then  leaves  Bethulia  in 
order  to  charm  her  way  into  the  life  of 
Holofemes.  After  the  manipulation  and 
depiction,  Judith  beheads  Holofemes  and, 
as  a  result,  frees  her  people  from  the 
Assyrians. 

This  brief  synopsis  of  the  Book  of 
Judith  is  comparatively  different  from 
Clark's  version.  Clark  is  known  fortaking 
powertui  women  (such  as  Joan  of  Arc 
and  American  actress  Frances  Farmer) 
and  subjecting  them  to  other  influences 
that  may  or  not  have  been  present  at  the 
time.  In  this  instance,  Judith  is  confronted 
with  dilemmas  that,  in  the  end,  determine 
her  fate.  It  also  turns  out  that  the 
Holofemes  of  Clark's  play  is  not  the 
typical  tyrant  when  compared  to  the  bib- 
lical version.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  play, 
Holofemes  i  s  trapped  between  two  worlds: 
one  of  war  and  the  other  of  personal 
uncertainties. 


Clarks  also  compares  the  melting  pot 
society  of  Assyria  to  the  United  States,  as 
the  play  focuses  on  the  loss  of  cultural 
identity  that  individuals  experience.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Book  of  Judith  was 
written  in  order  to  reflect  the  era's  politi- 
cal upheaval.  Butthis  ver- 
sion of  the  story  addresses 
issues  pertinent  to  today '  s 
society:  retaining  one's 
identity,  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
"empires,"  to  name  a  few. 

The  Widow  Judith  is 
the  eighth  full-length  play 
written  by  Clark,  who  also  ^ 
makes  an  on-stage  appear- 
ance as  Naomi/Delilah.  For  her  playwright 
achievement  she  received  a  Chalmer's 
Award,  a  Dora  Mavor  Award  and  a  Gov- 
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emor  General  Award  nomination.  The  al  1  - 
star  cast  is  comprised  of  several  talented 
individualslikeMelanieNicholls-King(who 
appeared  in  the  Genie  nominated  movie 
Rude)  as  Judith,  Richard  Clarkin  (who 
recently  appeared  in  New  World  for  the 
Tartagon)  as  Holofemes. 
And  the  dynamic  duo  of 
Nicholls-King  and  Elise 
Dewsberry  (as  Judith's 
maid  Abra)  provide  per- 
formances that  are  not  only 
convincing,  but  filled  with 
o  verwhel  mi  ng  emotion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are  over  1 80  in- 
terpretations of  the  story  of 
Judith  written  for  the  theater  and  the 
opera.  Clark's  version  is  a  brilliantly 
crafted  tale  about  an  independent  woman. 


Novel  Ideas 


A  great  biography  provides  an  accu- 
rate and  passionate  documentation  of 
an  entire  life,  recounting  the  adven- 
tures and  misadventures  of  great  men 
and  women,  and  ultimately  places  great 
figures  in  their  true  light.  This  can  be 
said  about  Eileen  Whitfield's  excellent 
debut,  Pickford:  The  Woman  Who 
Made  HollywoodiMact'arhne  Walter 
&  Ross). 

By  reading  Whitfield' s 
biography,  one  under- 
stands immediately  how 
much  time,  work  and  love 
this  skillful  writer(aformer 
actress  herself)  devoted 
to  this  immense  project. 
The  result  is  an  enriching 
book  for  artists,  filmmak- 
ers, writers,  business- 
women and  anyone  who 
would  like  to  gain  essen- 
tial second-hand  experi- 
ence from  a  talented  and 
courageous  woman  like  Mary  Picktord. 
But  at  the  same  time,  this  book  proves  to 
be,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  a 
captivatingstoryofPickford'sinnerlife. 

Torontonians  will  find  the  portrait  of 
Pickford' seariy  family  life  in  Toronto 
especially  enjoyable,  with  her  child- 
hood experiences  providing  insight  into 
her  complex  and  sometimes  inscmta- 
ble  personality .  The  tragedies  and  hard- 
ships  faced  by  Pickford  during  the  tur- 
bulent first  three  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury are  beautifully  explored. 

The  book  follows  Pickford  through 
her eariy  theatre  days,  and  then  through 
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her  transition  to  the  camera  at  age  15, 
where  she  blossomed  into  a  legendary 
actress.  The  book  shows,  through  im- 
pressively detailed  research,  how  the 
American  film  industry  (i.e..  Holly  wood) 
evolved  thanks  to  Pickford's  shrewd 
business  instincts.  "I  was  astonished  at 
the  legal  and  business  acumen  of  Mary," 
wroteChariieChaplin;citingthe  words 
of  famous  director  Ernst 
Lubitsch,  Whitfield 
quotes:  "Mary  is  the  most 
practical  woman  I 
know."  Together  with 
Douglas  Fairbanks  (who 
later  became  Pickford's 
husband),  D.W.  Griffith 
and  Chaplin,  Pickford 
founded  United  Artists, 
which  intluenced,  as 
Whitfield  underiines,  the 
development  of  the 
American  feature  film 
industry  even  up  to  the 
preseni  day. 

Mary  Pickford's  final  years  were 
dominated  by  alcoholism  and  depres- 
sion; she  became  a  recluse  as  a  woman, 
and  was  neglected  as  an  artist.  Eileen 
Whitfield  restores  Mary  Pickford's 
reputation  as  a  great  woman  of  art  and 
mind,  and  puts  her  once  for  all  among 
the  brighter  figures  of  cinema  history. 

ANTHONY  CRISTIANO 
Ei/een  Whitfield  will  be  hosting  the 
Mary  Pickford  Film  Festival,  hap- 
pening Feb.  13  to  15  at  the  Music 
Hall(147Danforth).  Call 778-8272 
for  show  times. 
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Good  times 

Hanging  at  the  Hangar  with  The  Matthew  Good  Band 


BY  TREVOR  TAYLOR 

In  a  time  when  rock  is  being  dismissed  as 
a  bad  childhood  memory,  and  trendy  words 
like  "loop,"  "groove"  and  "electronica" 
are  currently  synonymous  with  success, 
one  band  is  sticking  firmly  to  theirbelief  in 
"three  chords  and  the  truth." 

The  Matthew  Good  Band  comes  at 
you  with  distorted  gui  tars,  driving  bass  and 
drums  and  catchy  melodies — period.  You 
won't  find  cellos  creating  eerie 
soundscapes  or  a  DJ  scratching  away  in 
the  comer.  No  bel  1  s  or  whistles  either:  just 
tour  guys  playing  stripped  down 
rock'n'roll.  Call  me  crazy,  but  I  think  it 
might  work. 

This  Vancouver  outfit's  latest  album. 
Underdogs,  sounds  downright  refreshing 
amidst  the  techno-infused,  pseudo-experi- 
mental rock  currently  floating  around.- 
The  album  has  been  greeted  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  Canadian  music  scene 
and  the  band  has  hooked  up  with  A&M 
Records,  who  are  planning  on  releasing 
6'/!^/f/-^/6ig.v  on  their  U.S.  subsidiary  later 
this  year.  All  hype  aside.  Underdogs  is 
admittedly  not  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
music;  its  guitar-powered  songs  are  not 
overly  unique.  Nevertheless,  the  music 
does  make  my  heart  start  beating  faster 
and  my  head  start  bopping,  as  all  good 
rock  should. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
Matthew  Good  priortotheirgigon  Jan.  3 1 
at  the  Hangar.  He  affirms  that  one  of  his 
main  concerns  with  Underdogs  was  to 
capture  the  raw  aggression  of  their  live 
act.  This  was  one  of  the  major  di  fferences 
between  Underdogs  and  the  band's  first 
album,  where,  according  to  Good,  their 
live  feel  "didn't  translate  as  well  as  we 
wouldhaveliked." 

Good  also  spoke  about  the  frustration 
of  being  hung  out  to  dry  by  their  previous 
label ,  Private  Music  (a  subsidiary  of  B  MG), 
in  the  very  early  stages  into  the  recording 
of  Underdogs  and  how  that  "pissed  off 
attitude  found  it's  way  into  the  feel  and 
title  of  the  album. 

'Twodays  into  it,"  Good  explains,  "cor- 


"Alright,  when  I  say  'cheese,'  everybody  smile!" 


porate  BMG  fired  everyone  at  the  label 
and  moved  it  to  Windham  Hill,  which  is 
like  into  elevator  music.  We  basically 
spent  the  next  three  months  of  our  lives 
getting  out  of  that  deal."  From  that  point 
the  band  decided  to  finance  the  record 
themselves. 

Good  admits  that  the  group  was  out 
"out  forabitof  revenge."  Despite  hisown 
negative  experiences,  however.  Good 
maintains  faith  inCanadian  rock,  which  he 
feels  has  "advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  the  last  10  years." 

Near  the  end  of  the  interview.  Good 
mumbled  to  me  "We'  re  all  getting  old,  so 
we' re  &11  getting  bitter  and  jaded."  ( Yeah! 
How  much  more  ROCK  can  you  gel?). 
And  so,  it  was  to  my  great  expectancy 
that,  at  about  10:30  that  evening.  Good 
marched  his  troops  into  battle.  However, 
instead  of  the  "jaded"  rock'n'roll  star  I 
met  earlier,  the  man  on  stage  now  was 
complaining,  self-pityingly  about  the 
drowsing  effects  of  the  Tylenol  Cold  medi- 
cine he'd  taken  earlier. 

Don' t  get  me  wrong:  the  sound  was  still 
ferociously  loud  and  the  band  hammered 
out  powerful  anthems  such  as  "Appari- 
tions," "Indestructible"  and  "Everything's 
Automatic"  with  precision.  But  it  lacked 
something.  Good's  angry,  punkish  head 


bopjust  didn't  seem  to  warm  up  the  chilled 
Toronto  audience.  After  the  45  minute  set, 
the  band  fied  the  stage,  led  by  adisgruntled 
bassist  who  gave  the  impression  that  he 
had  better  things  to  do  with  his  time. 

Despite  the  group' s  lack  of  enthusiasm 
however,  one  does  have  to  come  to  their 
defense  by  recognizing  the  negative  fac- 
tors that  were  beyond  the  band's  control. 
First,  there  the  unfortunatechoiceof  venue. 
The  efforts  to  transform  the  Hangar  into  a 
Labatt  Genuine  Draft  commercial  were 
commendable  but  unsuccessful  (I  think  the 
burrito  stains  on  the  floor  give  it  away). 
Another  factor  was  the  audience.  Com- 
prised mostly  of  university  students,  this 
crowd  felt  more  inclined  to  do  a  "stand- 
and-cuddle  with  yourgirlfriend"  thing  than 
a  "lose  it,  go  mental,  get  sweaty"  thing. 
While  this  would  be  perfectly  appropriate 
for  a  Jewel  concert,  good  rock  shows 
require  full-out  audience  participation. 

In  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  mediocre 
show,  Matthew  Good  Band  is  success- 
fully carrying  the  torch  of  rock'n'roll.  "1 
think  the  best  thing  you  could  ever  tell  a 
rock  musician  is  rock' s  dead,"  says  Good, 
■"cuz  they '  II  just  try  to  prove  you  wrong." 
Likewise,  Underdogs'  greatest  merit  is 
not  its  energy  or  its  catchy  tunes,  but  that 
it  has  been  proving  a  lot  of  people  wrong. 


Fusing  with  Isotope 


BY  ANDRE  MAYER 

Varsity  Staff 


It's  become  pretty  much  a  truism  that 
side  projects  are  overiy  clever  affairs, 
exorcisms,  or  spirited  but  ultimately  in- 
choate musical  ideas.  And  although  Iso- 
tope 2 1 7  is  clearly  a  side  project,  on  its 
inaugural  disc.  The  Unstable  Molecule 
(Thrill  Jockey),  this  hip  collective  ex- 
plodes my  cynical  theory. 

Delving  any  further  into  the  band's 
aesthetic  is  pointless  without  drawing  at 
least  some  attention  to  its  genealogy. 
Isotope  2l7's  membership  draws  from 
Chicago's  seemingly  bottomless  post- 
rock  talent  pool,  including  bassist  Matt 
Lux  of  Tranquility  Bass, 
percussionists  John 
Hemdon  and  Dan  Bitney  of 
Tortoise,  cornetist  Rob 
Mazurek  and  trombonist 
Sara  P.  Smith  of  the  Chi- 
cago Underground  Orches- 
tra and  Jeff  Parker,  who  plays  in  both 
Tortoise  and  CUO. 

A  "constant-work-in-progress"  ac- 
cording to  Parker,  the  outfit  began  as  a 
duo  consisting  of  Parker  and  Hemdon. 
Smith  and  Bitney  joined  soon  thereafter, 
whereupon  the  foursome  and  their  com- 
bined love  of  improvisation  garnered  a 
steady  gig  at  Chicago's  Rainbow  Club. 
Eventually,  the  quartet  became  a  sextet 
and  their  amorphous  improvisations  be- 
came "tunes."  The  Unstable  Molecule 
is  the  pinnacle  of  thisevolution. 

"Sure,  the  band  improvises  a  lot,  but 
the  goal  with  this  [album]  was  to  present 
our  songs.  It's  a  tune-oriented  album," 
Parker  says.  Recorded  in  Tortoise  drum- 
mer John  McEntire's  studio,  the  album 
bears  the  warmth  of  a  Blue  Note  release 
from  1959.  According  to  Parker  the 
effect  was  achieved  with  some  aural 
deception. 

'The  circumstances  that  we  recorded 
under,  it  was  a  small  live  room,  so  there 
was  no  way  that  we  could  all  fit,"  he 
says.  The  band  was  forced  to  use 
overdubs,  an  act  of  heresy  to  true  jazzbos. 


Isotope  2 1 7 
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(Of  course,  only  because  it's  jazz  do 
we  think  to  castigate  them  for  it  ;  in  rock 
music,  as  we  know,  overdubs  are  as 
natural  as  4/4  time.)  Regardless  of  the 
method.  The  Unstable  Molecule  is  a 
gorgeous  document  (if  a  bit  short), 
recalling  the  most  important  jazz  of  the 
late  '60s  and  early  '70s.  The  opener, 
"Kryptonile  Smokes  the  Red  Line,"  for 
example,  recalls  Speak  Like  a  Child- 
era  Herbie  Hancock,  while  "Beneath 
the  Undertow"  is  a  fitful  funk  number 
that  would  be  far  too  cool  to  appear  on 
QuentinTarantino's  next  soundtrack. 

I  wonder  aloud  to  Parker  whether 
the  Isotope  2 1 7  concept  was  perhaps  a 
reaction — conscious  or  not — to  the 
ubiquitous  faux-jazz  that,  in 
the  form  of  samples,  adorns 
any  numberof  hip-hop,  trip- 
hop,  orelectronica  albums 
these  days.  Parker  is  quick 
to  nix  my  theory.  "No,  no. 
Basically,  it'sjusi  us  docu- 
mentingourmusical  ideas." 

Either  way  .The  Unstable  Molecule 
has  critics  frothing  with  pleasure.  The 
problem  for  some  reviewers,  has  been 
in  trying  to  categorize  Isotope's  sound 
inlightoftheiraffiliations.  Areviewof 
the  album  in  Americal  electronica  mag 
URB  called  The  Unstable  Motectde  a 
"dream-like  foray  into  break  beat  jazz," 
a  description  that  is  almost  a  mockery, 
considering  that  the  closest  thing  to  a 
breakbeat  happening  on7"/ie  Unstable 
Molecule  is  the  sound  my  CD  player 
makes  when  it  ejects  the  disc.  Parker 
laughs  at  the  suggestion,  but  claims 
"people  have  to  describe  the  music 
somehow." 

Cleariy,  whether  or  not  the  critics 
can  get  a  linguistic  handle  on  the  band, 
it's  been  fans  open-mindedness  that 
has  driven  Tortoise  and  Isotope  2 1 7. 

"With  Tortoise,  certain  people  have 
convinced  themselves  to  come  to  ex- 
pect certain  things,  but  we  don't  really 
do  it  to  fulfill  anyone's  expectations. 
But  people  seen  to  be  patient  with  it, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  it." 


NO 

BILLS. 

NO 

HASSLES 

Pre-paid  cellular  is  here  with  Cantel 

AT&T 

Ask  for  our  $19.95  digital  no  term  plan 

Call  Matt  Collins  at  416-722-6652 

BODY  NUTRITION 

3D  GrosvenorSt. 
(Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA) 
{416)923-7489 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


1172  Kennedy  Road 
Scarborough 
(Across  from  The  Brick) 
(416)759  -  8008 


^  V  *  d 

Lots  of  fun,  fun,  fun 
Lots  of  prizes,  prizes,  prizes 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

^   m  ^  422  College  at  Bathurst  y 

"        ^  Open  (jaily  4  pm  to  2  am  ^ 


Congratulations. 


You're  graduating. 


Now  What? 


You  can  double  the  power  of  your  degree 


Check  out  our  website 
and  on-line  calendar  at 
www.tiumbefc.on.ca 

205  Number  College  Blvd. 
Toronto,  Ontario  M9W  5L7 

Humber 


by  exploring  a  career-related  graduate  program 
in  either  Facility  Planning  or  Supply  Chain 
Management  (Logistics  of  Business). 

Find  out  more  by  calling  or  writing 
Connie  Eggins  675-6622  ext.  4132, 
eggins  @  admin  .humberc .  on  .ca 
or  Richard  Lawson  675-6622  ext.  4415 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SIENA  (ITALY)  - 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  FELLOWSfflP 

1998  -  99 

Students  are  invited  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  in  any  field  of  study  for  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Siena,  Italy. 

VALUE 
Tuition,  room  and  board 

ELIGIBILITY 

All  applicants  are  required  to  have  a  reading,  writing  and  speaking  knowledge  of  Italian.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  applicants  entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  an  undergraduate  program  and  to 
graduate  students.  Applicants  must  have  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement. 

APPLICATION 

No  specific  forms  are  required.  Applicants  should  submit,  in  three  pages  or  less,  a  statement  of 
intent  outlining  the  program  of  study  to  be  undertaken  in  Italy  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  sUidy 
in  Siena.  Applicants  should  also  be  available  for  an  interview,  if  so  required. 

Applicants  and  an  official  transcript  of  University  record  should  be  submitted  to : 

Cheryl  Millington 
Siena  Program 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
University  of  Toronto 
M5S  1A9 

DEADLINE 
March  6,  1998 

For  more  information  call  Cheryl  Millington  a  978-8713 
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SI  SEE  IT,  TWO  op- 
tions exist  for  the  rest 
of  February,  both  of 
.which  involve  Japan. 
The  ti rst ,  i  f  y ou '  re  an  i  n somn i  ac  or 
feel  like  following  the  crowd,  is 
Nagano.  The  second  is  Masumura. 
While  I'm  no  expert  on  Japanese 
film,  this  guy  rocks.  Tight,  power- 
ful and  zany,  Yasuzo  Masumura's 
films  rail  against  all  restraint,  .set  in 
a  society  where  social  pressure 
abounds.  A  footnote  in  film  his- 
tory, Masumura's  nowhere  to  be 
found  on  video  shelves  or  guides 
written  by  people  employed  by 
Leonard  Maltin.  Educated  in  Italy 
byAntonioni.Felliniand  Visconti, 
he  may  be  the  missing  link  be- 
tween Kurosawa's  humanism  and 
the  brash  Japanese  New  Wave. 
And  he  doesn't  figure  skate  to 
Celine  Dion. 

Impressed  by  Masumura' s  1 957 
nihilistic  debut.  Kisses,  Nagisa 
Oshima  claimed  the  director  was 
one  of  the  first  Japanese  modern- 
ists, whose  European  sensibility 
reacted  to  the  established  Japa- 
nese type — i.e.,  lyrical  dramas  di- 
rected to  a  premodern  conscious- 
ness, and  Ozu's  more  formally 
adventurous  yet  staid  works.  I've 
seen  five  Masumuras,  and  rel- 
ished all  with  the  excitement  of  a 
newborn  watching  images  move 
for  the  first  time.  (Just  think  how 
great  life  would  be  if  most  infants 
were  first  exposed  to  insane  Asian 
classics  instead  of  soaps  or  The 
Price  is  Right.) 

Masumura  made  57  films,  from 
period  pieces  to  S/ 
M  reels.  Accord- 
ing to  the  few  ex- 
tant experts, 
there's  nothing 
linking 
Masumura's 
genre-hopping,  a 
factor  impeding 
analysis.  He 
worked  in  a  wide  array  of  kick-ass 
visual  styles,  from  the  beserk  and 
hilarious  pop  o{ Giants  and  Toys 
(characterized  by  some  of  the  rapid 
editing  that  pervades  Kisses)  to 
the  traditional  facade  of  Thou- 
sand Cranes  to  the  del  iberate  com- 
positions ofy4  False  Student.  The 
Black  Test  Car  reminds  me  of 
Kurosawa  circa  High  and  Low, 
but  featuring  a  character  with  a 
maniacal  laugh  out  of  a  Godzilla 


Spies  like  us 

Wacked-out  lunacy  from  Yasuzo  Masumura 


Pondering  Yasuzo  Masumura's  The  Black  Test  Car. 


film.  Another  reason  for 
Masumura' s  i  nvisibi  lity,  aside  from 
a  vast  right-wing  conspiracy,  may 
be  industrial:  unlike  new  wavers 
Oshima,  Shinoda  and  Yoshida 
(who  all  worked  for  Shochiku),  or 
independents  Hani,  Teshigahara 
and  Imamura,  Masumura  worked 


"In  Japanese  society,  which 
is  essentially  regimented, 
freedom  and  the  individual 
do  not  exist." 

—Yasuzo  Masumura 


forDaiei  (homeof  Mizoguchi  and 
Ichikawa),  who  is  not  seen  as  the 
bastion  of  '60s  innovation. 

Along  with  enormous  entertain- 
ment value,  sumptuous  wide- 
screen  photography,  and  a  pro- 
clivity for  transitions  featuring 
newspaper  headlines  (emphasiz- 
ing asensationalist  temperament), 
Masumura's  work  is  modernist  in 
its  subjectivity;  his  Japan  is  a  styl- 
ized world  where  heightened  emo- 


ST  MICHAEL'S  COLT.EGE 
DONSHIPS 

Applications  for  the  position  of  Don  in  the  Men's 

Residence  of  SL  Michael's  College,  for  the 
1998-1999  academic  year,  are  being  sought  by  the 
Dean  of  Men. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  a  graduate, 

second-degree,  or  equivalent  programme  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  the  1998-1999  Winter  Session. 

Application  forms  are  available  for  pickup  at  St 
Michael's  College  from  the  Mail  Desk,  Elmsley 
Hall,  at  81  St  Mary  Street,  between  9:00-12:30  and 
1:30-3:00,  Monday  to  Friday.  Forms  will  also  be 
mailed  to  those  who  request  them  by  telephone. 

The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  applications  is 
Friday,  February  27,  1998.  Interviews  for  those  on 
a  short  list  of  candidates  will  be  held  in  mid-March. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
Mr.  Henry  Mulhall,  the  Dean  of  Men 
at  (416)  926-7127, 
or  write  to:  The  Dean  of  Men, 
St  Michael's  College,  81  St  Mary  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5S  1J4. 


tions  and  individuality  eclipse  the 
limits  of  sanity.  A  black  satirist, 
even  if  his  films  aren't  always 
intentionally  funny,  Masumura's 
stylized  world  bears  close  enough 
resemblance  to  '60s  Japan — with 
identically  dressed  masses,  oppres- 
sive social  norms  and  rampant  con- 
sumerism— to  comment  on  real- 
ity. His  movies  are  about  thefree- 
dom  to  do  whatever  the  fuck  you 
want,  and  the  ramifications  of  tak- 
ing this  attitude  when  society  won't 
accept  it. 

The  anti-i  ndi  vidual  i  sm  encour- 
aged by  such  life  and  its  dominant 
culture  is  brilliantly  spoofed  inC/- 
ants  and  Toys,  where  a  teenager 
with  execrable  teeth  dresses  up  in 
a  space  suit  to  model  caramels, 
eventually  becoming  a  robot  with 
her  fame.  It's  also  seen  through 
ridiculous  self-negation  in  a  florid, 
melodramatic  context:  in  Manji, 
not  five  minutes  pass  without  one 
member  of  the  love  quadrangle 
begging  to  be  killed — because 
they're  so  happy  they  can  die, 
filled  with  hatred,  or  lying  to  gain 
control.  Parodic  self-sacrifice  re- 
ceives epic  treatment  in  the  tanta- 
lizing Red  Angel,  where  an  army 
nurse  believes  she  can  save  men 


BLOOR  CNEMA 

506  BLOOR  sr.  WEST  S3Z-W77 


Movie  Listings  -  Friday,  Feb.  13  -Thursday  Feb.  19 

,  .     '  7;00&9;15 

Spike  &  Mike's 
Festival  Of  Animation 
(STC) 

11:30  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  (AA) 

Sat  14 

7  00,  9:15  &  11:30 
Spike  &  Mike's 
Festival  Of  Animation 
(STC) 


Sun.  i5 


200, 4:00, 7:00  &  9:15 
Spike  &  Mike's 
Festival  Of  Animation 
(STC) 


MoK.  -  Thurs. 
16-19 


by  sexually  servicing  them.  In 
Thousand  Cranes,  a  tea  room 
(the  location  for  ritual)  becomes 
the  site  for  amorous  liaisons. 
Fassbinder  would  have  been  in- 
sanelyjealous. 

As  Masumura  said  somewhere 
(the  sources  are  sketchy):  "My 
goal  is  to  create  an  exaggerated 
depiction  featuring  only  the  ideas 
and  passions  of  living  human  be- 
ings. In  Japanese  society,  which  is 
essentially  regimented,  freedom 
and  theindi  vidual  do  not  exist.  The 
cinema  has  had  no  alternative  but 
to  continue  to  depict  the  attitudes 
and  inner  struggles  of  the  people 
who  are  faced  with  and  oppressed 
by  complex  social  relationships  and 
the  defeat  of  human  freedom.  Af- 
ter experiencing  Europe,  I  wanted 
to  portray  the  type  of  beautifully 
vital,  strong  people  I  came  to  know 
there,even  if,  in  Japan,  this  would 
be  nothing  more  than  an  idea." 
Like  in  Mizoguchi  films,  these  vi- 
tal, strong  people  were  women 
(often  the  great  Ayako  Wakao), 
even  if  nymphomaniacal  (ergo, 
natural),  or  a  cursed  neuter  with  a 
massive  black  birthmark  over  her 
breast. 

At  its  best,  Masumura's  mo- 
dernity plays  itself  out  in  ambigu- 
ity— with  all  of  the  double  crosses 


and  play  acting  going  on  inAfa/iyV, 
it's  hard  to  tell  who's  up  or  down. 
The  complex  A  False  Student 
shows  not  only  thespiralingof  one 
lie  by  an  idiot  who  thinks  he  can 
pass  as  a  prestigious  university 
student  by  dressing  like  one,  but 
how  differi  ng  perceptions  yield  op- 
posing  truths  used  to  criticize  all 


Elegant  Beast:  Discovering 
Japanese  New  Wave  Master 
Yasuzo  Masumura 

Feb.  13  to  28 
Jackman  Hall,  AGO 

317  Dundas  St,  W. 
968-FILM 


pressure  tactics  without  endorsing 
an  abstract  "justice." 

Masumura  encapsulates  this  in 
one  resonant  throwaway  scene 
when  the  young  hero  Otsu — who 
has  the  police  thinking  he's  a  com- 
munist infiltrator  and  the  radicals 
assuming  he's  a  police  spy — is 
held  captive  in  a  dorm  room  like  an 
animal,  doubled  over.  One  captor 
asks  why  he's  laughing,  but  Wakao 
(as  the  girl  Otsu  seeks  to  impress 
through  Maoism)  insists  he's  cry- 
ing. The  same  battle  occurs  unsaid 
in  an  awesome  climax,  when 


Otsu's  mom  begs  forgiveness 
while  Otsu's  face  is  in  tortured 
gyration  in  the  background.  Oh, 
most  of  this  reel,  includingOtsu's 
fascinating  condemnation  of  the 
system,  may  be  an  insane  delu- 
sion. That's  true  subjectivity  for 
you. 

A  metaphor  for  invasiveness, 
an  avenue  for  criticism,  and  an 
irresistible  narrative  hook  to  draw 
audiences  blinded  by  a  new  inven- 
tion called  television,  Masumura  is 
most  subversively  satisfying  when 
reveling  in  domestic  espionage, 
showing  secrets  and  spies  are 
equally  common  in  the  workplace 
and  the  home.  The  Black  Test 
Caris  a  spy  thriller  with  only  one 
action  scene,  (anotherunintention- 
ally  hilarious  opening):  a  test  run  of 
asportscarshieldedunderablack 
cover  to  hide  its  true  identity.  It's 
my  bet  for  the  film  with  the  most 
times  someone  says  "Spies!"  fol- 
lowed by  an  echo  of  "Spies?" 

The  films  showing  on  Friday, 
Feb.  13,  came  when  Japan  was 
still  rebuilding  underthe  American 
model,  and  show  a  strong  Ameri- 
can influence  in  a  carefully  har- 
nessed irony  that  subverts  its 
model — The  Black  Test  Car  may 
be  about  automobiles,  bulGiants 
and  Toys  is  set  in  what  Homer 
Simpson  might  call  the  land  of 
chocolate.  The  almost  identical 
storylines — with  a  young  execu- 
tive pushing  for  "modern"  tech- 
niques— show  a  country  geared  to 
domestic  production  and  percep- 
tions; theirendings  aren't  political 
critiques  nor  naked  nihilism  but 
existential  variations.  In  two  art 
films  profoundly  about  commerce, 
Masumura's  innovation  helped  to 
^  beget  a  radical  intel- 
lectual audience. 
Voila,  new  wave. 

Reading  the  other 
loopy  summaries,  I 
sense  they're  less  like 
Giants  and  Toys,  in- 
stead promising 
Manji's  lurid  sexual- 
ity. What  better  way 
to  depi  ct  independence 
than  perversion?  I'm  drooling  to 
see  notorious,  revolting  films  like 
Warehouse  and  Red  Angel. 
Seizaku's  Wife  prefigures  the 
erotic  obsession  of//!  the  Realm  of 
the  Senses,  and  there's  nothing  like 
a  good  film  about  bad  love.  There"  s 
also  a  yakuza  thriller.  Afraid  to 
Die,  whereeverybody's  favourite 
misogynist  Yukio  Mishi  ma  gets  to 
explore  his  fantasies  on  screen. 
I '  m  sure  they '  re  blockbusters,  and 
I'malsoafraidif  I  missthemnow, 
1  vvon't  get  another  chance.  Run, 
don't  skate.  Gorge. 


7:00  &  9:15 

Spike  &  Mike's 
^       Festival  Of  Animation 
13    _  (STC) 
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Smelling  stories 

Indie  'zine  guru  Hal  Niedzviecki  makes  his  hardcover  debut 


BY  DOUGLAS  SCOTT 

Varsity  Staff 

KARL  MARX  PUT  FOR 
WARD  the  proposition  that 
the  crux  of  the  world' s  prob- 
lems was  alienation,  specifi- 
cally thealienation  of  the  industrial  work- 
ers from  the  means  of  production.  He 
argued  further  that  if  this  problem  was 
not  soon  rectified  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  class  warfare.  In  today's 
postindustrial  age,  where  the  ideas  of  the 
knowledge  economy  and  globalization 
are  in  ascendancy,  we  are  faced  with  a 
new  sense  of  alienation,  principally  an 
alienation  from  ourselves  and  those 
around  us. 

In  his  new  collection  of  short  stories, 
Smell  It  (Coach  House  Press),  Broken 
P«!C(7editor  Hal  Niedzviecki  examines 
this  disenfranchisement  to  the  fullest. 
His  characters  stumble  through  their  lives, 
frustrated  by  their  own  desires  until  they 
vibrate  with  emotional  distress. 

"The  book  is  about  the  alienation  of 
desire,  the  discomfort  with  the  self  being 
demonstrated  through  a  great  distress  of 
the  physical,"  he  explains.'The  stories  all 
express  a  sense  of  mental  anguish  through 
physical  discomfort." 

Thecharacters  inhabit  various  worlds, 
from  the  mun- 
dane reality  of 
personal  dysfunc- 
tion to  warped 
fantasies  where 
alien  visitations 
are  real  and  the 
moon  is  a  testi- 
cle.   In  these   

realms  inhabited 

by  angst  and  cynics,  all  the  gods  have 
turned  to  dust,  love  is  as  true  as  an 
infomerciai  and  masturbation  is  often  the 
only  avenue  to  sexual  release.  Here,  the 
future  is  not  about  possibilities  but  the 
weight  oflimitations. 


Sme//  /f 
aunch  party  and  reading 

Feb.  10  @  8pm 

Lava  Lounge 
507  College  St. 


"I  think  that's  the  reality  we  live  in,  the 
reality  of  seeming  open  space  actually 
being  enclosed,"  Niedzviecki  says.  "Eve- 
rywhere we  go  there  is  expectation,  de- 
mand and  stereotype.  This  is  what  I'm 
trying  to  depict.  That' s  the  big  difference 
between  the  way  other  writers  have 
 seen  it;  as  an  intrinsic  in- 
ternal freedom  that  we 
carry  around  inside  our- 
selves and  where  the 
characters  experience 
epiphanies.  My  charac- 
ters don't  have  that  kind 
of  freedom." 
Literature  can  often  be 
a  force  capable  of  holding 
a  mirror  up  to  the  present.  In  a  culture  of 
over-stimulation,  where  a  person' s  con- 
structive thinking  is  paralyzed  through  an 
induced  mixture  of  apathy,  confusion  and 
Orwellian  double-think,  Nicdzviecki's 
short  fiction  acts  as  a  shock  to  the  sys- 


tem. Some  of  his  stories  push  the  enve- 
lope in  defining  what  is  a  short  story;  his 
shortest  work  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
six  word  sentence.  His  charged  prose 
does  not  linger  long.  The  stories'  struc- 
tures often  bring  to  mind  a  description  of 
a  photo  snapshot. 

"The  snap  shot  is  a  potent  image  for 
me,  but  it  comes  in  so  many  ways," 
Niedzviecki  explains.  "There  are  things  I 
can  do  with  readers  that  have  a  shared 
cultural  sensibility:  they  know  whatSrar 
Trek  is,  they  know  whoTom  Waits  is  and 
they  know  what  a  house  parly  looks  like. 
They  even  have  an  image  of  two  gay 
guys  going  to  the  moon.  In  a  way  they  are 
shared  images  because  of  our  very  elabo- 
rate landscape  of  popular  culture,  which 
ultimately  leaves  us  with  these  vapid 
snapshots.  I  think  1  try  to  harness  that 
energy  and  turn  it  into  something  else." 

It  takes  a  brave  publisher  to  take  on 
such  an  uncompromising  young  writer. 

"I  think  that  Coach  House  is  the  finest 
small  press  in  the  country  to  work  with, 
and  I  am  down  with  their  ideas," 
Niedzviecki  remarks.  "They  do  the 
Internet  publishing,  which  allows  forsev- 
eral  important  things:  one,  it  allows  the 
reader  to  order  directly  from  Coach 
House  Press,  avoiding  the  whole  book- 
store system  which  is  designed  against 
the  Canadian  small  press;  it  also  lets  the 
book  be  out  in  the  world,  anybody  in  the 
world  can  order  my  book  and  people  who 
don't  have  enough  money  can  read  it." 

Damn,  that  sounds  revolutionary:  get- 
ting something  for  nothing. 

"Small  presses  get  outraged  that  some- 
one might  read  the  book  for  free,  but  I 
think  if  they  want  to  read  it,  then  good, 
you  know.  Because  if  nobody  is  doing 
this  for  money  in  the  first  place,  then 
what  the  hell." 

Readers  of  all  nations  unite,  you  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  printer  cartridge. 
Read  Smell  it  online  at  littp:// 
www  .chbooks.com 


Wandering  Peter 


I  came  across  the  following  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  Personals  last  week:  "Cynthia 
Dale  look-alike  seeks  successful  busi- 
nessman, 35-50."  Cynthia  Dale  look- 
alikel  Come  on. 

Now  I  for  one  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Cyn  herself  had  placed  the  ad, 
since  Ms.  Dale's  paramour  and  CBC's 
The  National  anchor  Peter  Mansbridge 
seems  to  have  a  serious  case  of  wander- 
ustgoingon. 

It  began  last  summer  during  the  Great 
Manitoba  Flood,  when  some  not-yet- 
downsized  CBC  honcho  decided  it  would 
underscore  the  utter  newsworthiness 
of  the  Flood  if,  instead  of  having 
real  CBC  field  reporters  actually 
report  on  the  tlood  to 
Peter  back  at  the 
anchor  desk,  the 
news  was  delivered 

by  Peter  himself,  _  _ 

handsome  in  a  new  dis-  POttd' 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 


aster-yellow  parka, 
standing  tall  against  the  windswept  back- 
drop of  the  hastily-constructed  dike. 

Things  settled  down  for  awhile,  but 
then  IceStorm  '98  hit.  Mansbridge  shook 
the  mothballs  out  of  the  Disaster  Jacket, 
told  the  junior  correspondents  to  take  a 
seat,  and  headed  out  for  more  location 
reporting,  this  time  braving  falling  tree 
limbs  and  low-tension  wires  around  Ot- 
tawa and  southwestern  Quebec.  He  hadn' t 
been  back  in  Toronto  a  fortnight  when 
Canada's  national  news  anchor  was 
shipped  off  to  Washington  to  cover 
firsthand  the  Clinton/Lewinsky  non-scan- 
dal, producing  the  curious  situation 
whereby  Wandering  Peter  kept  us  up  to 
date  on  the  politically  volatile  ramifica- 
tions of  Clinton's,  er,  wandering  peter. 

The  question  is,  what  gives'?  I  sus- 
pect that  part  of  the  reason  P.M .  is  always 
on  the  move  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
CITY-TV.  Over  the  past  year  or  so,  the 
CBC  has  occasionally  had  Mansbridge 
out  from  behind  the  anchor  desk,  deliver- 
ing the  news  while  engaged  in  these  ri- 


diculous Znaimeresque  strolls  about  the 
studio.  The  ne  plus  ultra  came  last 
summer  during  the  federal  election, 
when,  broadcasting  live  from  the  Par- 
liament buildings,  Mansbridge  took  us 
on  a  scripted-so-as-to-sound- 
unscripted  steady-cam  walking  tour  of 
the  West  Block,  pointing  at  wall  hang- 
ings and  architectural  curiousities  like 
it  was  his  living  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mansbridge 
is  not  getting  any  younger,  and  he' s  no 
doubt  starting  to  hear  the  footsteps  of 
his  inevitable  successor.  As  a  mere 
talking  head,  Mansbridge  could  be 
replaced  anytime  by  a  younger, 
handsomer,  more  compelling 
(i.e.  ratings-worthy)  news- 
reader. And  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned, 
tops  on  the  list  has 
to  be  West  Coast 
correspondent  Ian 
Hanomansing,  who,  in 


addition  tobeingacomplete  stud  with  a 
deep  voice  and  a  full  head  of  hair,  is  also 
I )  an  ace  reporter  and  2)  a  member  of 
a  visible  minority.  Pete  knows  that  if  he 
can  keep  up  his  reporting  chops,  show 
his  willingness  to  go  out  in  the  field  for 
the  story,  he' s  that  much  more  valuable. 
Hence  the  action-news-reporler  trips 
to  the  disaster  zones,  etc. 

So,  poor  Peter  Mansbridge  can't 
sit  still,  kept  on  the  move  by  forces 
beyond  his  control.  Fightingoff  the  pro- 
gressive newsmaking  of  CITY  on  the 
one  side,  and  running  scared  from  the 
hair  apparent  on  the  other,  he's  spend- 
ing less  and  less  time  in  Toronto  where 
he  belongs. 

And  back  at  home.  Taking  the 
Falls  but  a  distant  memory,  a  lonely 
Cynthia  Dale  sits  at  home,  waiting  for 
the  phone  to  ring. 


Who  pays  for  this  place? 


Who  runs  this  place? 
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Women's  hockey  guns  for  title 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Who  better  an  opponent  for  the  U 
of  T  Varsity  Blues  women's 
hockey  team  to  face  in  their  first 
playoff  game  than  the  team  that 
denied  them  the  Ontario  champi- 
onship the  year  before? 

That's  right,  the  Yoric 
Yeo  women. 

These  two  teams  will  lock  up 
this  Saturday  in  one  of  two  semi- 
final games  in  the  OUA  women's 
hockey  championship  tournament. 
If  there's  any  more  incentive  nec- 
essary for  U  of  T  to  prevail  and  for 
you  to  watch  it,  the  two-day  tour- 
nament will  be  held  at  Varsity 
Arena  this  weekend. 

The  Blues'  game  will  start  at  3 
p.m.,  while  the  other  semi-final 
game,  the  Guelph  Gryphons  against 
the  Wilfrid  LaurierGolden  Hawks, 
starts  at  noon.  Then  on  Sunday  at 
3  p.m.,  the  two  winners  will  meet 
in  the  OUA  championship  game, 
after  the  semi-final  losers  play  for 
third  place  at  noon. 

In  their  final  weekend  of  the 
regular  season,  the  Blues  clinched 
first  place  in  the  league  with  a  2-2 
tie  with  Guelph  at  Varsity  Arena 
last  Thursday,  while  on  Sunday, 
they  closed  things  off  with  a  2-1 
road  win  at  Laurier.  That  puts 
their  final  1997-98  record  at  a 
superior  12- 1-2. 

Varsity  has  had  revenge  on  its 
mind  since  last  year's  provincial 
championship  game  in  Waterloo. 
In  overtime  against  York,  Blues 
forward  Jay  na  Hefford  (currently 
on  the  Canadian  Olympic  team) 
scored  and  ajubi  lant  Varsity  squad 
prematurely  celebrated  victory. 
However,  they  weren't  aware  the 
overtime  period  had  to  be  played 
out  fully.  The  Yeowomen  eventu- 
ally tied  the  game  up  at  two,  and  i  n 


TUNG  BUIA'ARSITY 


Jacquline  Cherevaty  (#3)  led  U  of  T  with  20  points  in  the  regular  season. 


the  second  overtime  period  (which 
was  sudden-death),  scored  to  claim 
the  championship. 

U  of  T and  York  have  met  three 
ti  mes  in  the  regular  season  and  the 
Blues  hold  a  2-1  advantage.  But 
despite  the  fact  they '  ve  outscored 
all  theiropposition  6 1  - 1 4this  year, 
the  games  with  the  Yeowomen 
have  been  tight,  all  decided  by  one 
goal. 

Although  the  Yeowomen 
sneaked  into  the  fourth  and  final 
spot  with  the  ultimate  average 
record  of  5-5-5,  they  are  defend- 
ing champions.  And  usually,  the 
champ  won't  go  down  without  a 
fight.  U  of  T's  head  coach,  Karen^ 
Hughes,  will  expect  that  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

"[The  Yeowomen]  work  hard 
and  they  try  and  knock  you  down," 


says  Hughes.  "They  also  have 
very  good  goaltending."  And  in 
playoff  hockey,  there's  nothing 
more  that  can  sink  an  exceptional 
team  than  a  hot  goaltender. 

The  Blues  unfortunately  looked 
a  little  lethargic  agai  nst  the  Gryph- 
ons on  Thursday.  They  couldn't 
score  with  a  fi  ve-on-three  advan- 
tage in  the  first  period  and  were 
O-for-7  overall  on  the  power-play. 
A  few  players  also  had  breaka- 
ways on  the  Guelph  goaltender 
and  basically  had  her  beat,  but 
couldn't  lift  the  puck  high  enough 
to  score. 

But  Hughes  feels  her  team  is 
capable  of  a  greater  level  of  play, 
which  will  be  displayed  against 
York.  Successful  teams,  like  Var- 
sity, have  been  known  to  play  their 
best  when  it  counts,  in  the  playoffs. 


However,  one  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty still  hangs  over  the  team. 
Hughes  hasn't  formally  named  her 
starting  netminder  for  Saturday. 
She  said  any  of  the  three 
goaltenders  on  the  team,  Wahnese 
Antonioni,  Keely  Brown,  and 
Nadia  Brabant,  could  play.  How- 
ever the  choice  should  come  down 
to  one  of  the  first  two.  Antonioni 
has  played  the  bulk  of  the  games 
this  season,  while  Brown  has  only 
played  in  a  handful  of  games  due 
to  a  concussion  she  suffered.  Con- 
ventional wisdom  probably  says, 
'Go  with  the  one  that  got  you 
here,'  which  would  mean 
Antonioni. 

Jefrs  picks:  Semifinals  -  Blues 
3,  York  1;  Guelph  2,  Laurier  I. 
OUAchampionshipgame:  Blues 
3, Guelph  1. 
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Men's  hoops 
sensational 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  go  this 
way,  but  nobody  gave  the  Blues 
a  copy  of  the  script. 

This  past  weekend,  playing 
against  the  top  two  teams  in 
Ontario  men's  basketball,  U  of 
T  was  not  the  favourite.  It  was 
hoped  they  might  come  away 
with  a  split,  but  few  picked  them 
to  take  back-to-back  wins 
against  the  York  Yeomen  and 
the  nation's  number  two  ranked 
Laurentian  Voyageurs. 

However,  the  Blues  had  the 
home  court  and  used  it  to  their 
full  advantage,  defeating  the 
Yeomen  76-65  on  Friday  night 
and  then  knocking  off  the 
Voyageurs,  in  front  of  a  prov- 
ince-wide television  audience, 
6 1-56  on  Saturday. 

"We  wereexceptionally  happy 
with  the  team's  performance," 
said  Blues  assistant  coach  John 
Robb.  "The  team  played  very 
well  this  weekend  and  the  re- 
sults showed  it." 

On  Friday  night,  York  scored 
the  first  basket  and  that  was  the 
only  time  Toronto  wouldtrail  in 
the  game,  as  they  quickly  gained 
control  of  the  contest  and  held 
on  tight.  At  the  half  the  Blues 
were  up  39-28,  precariously  in 
control. 

Throughout  the  second  half 
Toronto  maintained  a  tight  grip 
on  the  lead  and  perilous  control 
of  their  tempers.  In  the  spirited 
match  Toronto  took  1 6  fouls  in 
the  second  half,  for  a  total  of  29 
on  the  evening. 

"We  came  out  and  played 
good,  hard,  intense  basketbal  1 ," 
said  Robb.  "That  built  the  lead 
for  us.  There  were  some  mental 
lapses  down  the  stretch  but  we 
regained  our  composure." 

Statistically,  the  scoring  was 
spread  out.  Sherwyn  Benn  led 
Toronto  with  16  points,  while 
Andrew  Rupf  and  Vidak  Curie 
added  1 2each,Reid  Beckett  had 
1 1  points  and  12  rebounds. 

On  Saturday,  the  Blues 
were    in    tough  against 


Laurentian,  the  number  two 
team  in  Canada,  but  they 
never  flinched  and  refused  to 
hand  over  the  game.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  half  Toronto 
was  up  26-25,  thanks  to  10 
points  from  Curie  and  eight 
more  from  Rupf.  That  would 
be  as  close  as  Laurentian 
would  get  as  the  Blues  stead- 
ily increased  their  lead.  With 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
tense  moments  at  the  end,  U 
of  T  took  the  game  in  com- 
manding fashion. 

"We  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised versus  Laurentian,"  said 
Robb.  'This  shows  what  we 
are  capable  of  doing." 

First-year  guard  Dan  Sel- 
kirk continued  to  impress  with 
nine  points  and  six  rebounds. 
He  played  25  minutes,  reflect- 
ing the  coaches'  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  rookie.  "He  re- 
ally stepped  up  and  made  some 
great  shots  and  helped  us  quite 
a  bit  on  the  defensi  ve  end  too," 
Robb  added. 

Toronto  took  a  page  from 
the  Voyageurs'  game  plan  by 
out-rebounding  them  44-26. 
Beckett  drew  the  tough  de- 
fensive assignment  of  guard- 
ing All-CanadianCory  Bailey 
and  managed  to  hold  him  to 
seven  points,  whilegetting  10 
points  and  four  rebounds  him- 
self. 

The  Blues  started  off  the 
season  with  adisappointing  3-7 
record,  but  wins  in  their  past 
fourgames  have  brought  them 
up  to  .500  and  into  the  playoff 
hunt. 

This  weekend  the  team 
travels  to  Quebec  to  play  the 
Laval  Rouge  et  Or  and  the 
Bishop's  Gaiters.  They  return 
home  at  the  end  of  Reading 
Week  to  take  on  Queen's  and 
Ryerson. 

Blues'  notes:  U  of  T  squash 
players  Patrick  Ryding  and 
Jodie  Dickstein  were  named 
Ontario  all-stars  this  past  week. 
Ryding  won  the  provincial 
men'ssingleschampionshiptwo 
weekends  ago. 
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HEN  1  THINK 
ABOUT  ALLof  the 
figure  skaters  I've 
seen  (there  aren't 
very  many),'twodis- 
tinct  groups  readily  come  to  mind. 

There  are  the  ones  with  glamorous 
endorsement  deals;  Elvis  Stojko,  the  ubiq- 
uitous  Roots  poster  boy;  Josee 
Chouinard — Pert  Pius,  non?;  and  Lloyd 
Eisler  and  Isabelle  Brasseur,  sharing  a 
bowl  of  Frosted  Cheerios. 

And  then  there  are  the  ones  who  stum- 
ble into  infamy:  Tonya  Harding,  who  had 
her  rival,  Nancy  Kerrigan  whacked  in  the 
knee;  and  Oksana  Baiul,  arrested  for 
underage  drinking  and  driving  while  in- 
toxicated. 

I've  never  seen  a  normal  skater — it  is 
a  warped  view,  I  admit.  So  when  I  found 
out  that  our  university  is  hosting  the  On- 
tario figure  skating  championships  at  the 
end  of  Reading  Week,  I  was  intrigued. 
What  are  university  figure  skaters  like? 
And  why  would  1  want  to  watch  them? 

In  a  study  that  was  less  than  scientific, 
a  random  sample  from  the  U  of  T  figure 
skating  team  was  interviewed. 


WE  START  OFF  WITH 
Rebecca  Salisbury ,  a  first-year 
student  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Rebecca  was  the  1995  Canadian 
junior  ladies  champion  and  went  abroad 
forthree  international  competitions,  which 
included  the  1 994junior  world  champion- 
ships in  Budapest.  Unfortunately,  she  was 
plagued  by  the  injury  bug  the  next  two 
years,  so  she  eventually  had  to  decide  if 
she  wanted  to  continue. 

"Should  I  take  another  year  off  school 
and  try  to  skate?  Or  should  I  go  to  school, 
further  my  education  and  get  a  job?  I 
chose  that  because  it  just  seemed  like  any 
time  I'd  be  getting  better  I  would  injure 
myself  again,"  says  Rebecca,  who  suf 


sufne  6f  tki  skaters  that  h^Ul  npnsent  14  T« 


fercd  a  stress  fracture  in  her  foot  that 
made  it  hard  to  jump. 

Considering  the  current  state  of  wom- 
en's figure  skating  in  Canada,  one  won- 
ders what  would  have  happened  if 
Rebecca  had  continued  on  with  skating. 
She  wonders  too,  but  now  she's  come  to 
recognize  that  "it 's  more  of  a  fun  thing  for 
me.  It' s  not  really  serious  and  competitive 
any  more." 

What  in  vol  ves  serious  skating?  "I  think 
every  person's  different,"  Rebecca  says. 
"But  you  have  to  be  competitive  and  you 
have  to  be  sure  of  yourself,  because  if 
you're  not  you're  not  going  to  do  very 
well.  You  have  to  feel  I  ike  you 're  ready  to 


compete." 

Rebecca,  who  was  surprised  to  be 
interviewed,  is  understandably  a  bit  low- 
key,  a  sharp  contrast  to  her  teammate 
Larisa  Traill.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  Larisa  was  serious  about  skating 
one  would  not  believe  it,  talking  to  her 
now.  Her  easy-going  demeanour  pro- 
vides a  sharp  contrast  not  only  to  the 
intensely  competitive  world  that  Rebecca 
left,  but  also  to  the  image  of  Larisa  going 
to  Greece,  in  her  grade  1 1  year,  to  train 
with  Russian  coaches. 

However,  instead  of  making  her  more 
hungry  for  competition,  the  experience 
seemed  to  give  her  more  pyerspccli  ve.  "By 


Men's  hockey  loses  in  overtime 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Varsity  Staff 


Many  people  desire  challenges,  they  see 
them  as  opportunities  to  show  everybody 
whatthey  have.  The  U of T  Varsity  Blues 
men's  hockey  team  has  taken  this  con- 
cept to  heart  with  a  few  of  their  perform- 
ances this  year,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
their  5-4  overtime  loss  on  Saturday  night 
to  the  Waterloo  Warriors  at  Varsity  Arena. 

U  of  Tcame  out  fiat  in  the  first  period 
of  this  game  and  essentially  gave  Wa- 
terloo what  seemed  to  be  a  comfortable 
3-0  lead.  However  the  Blues  have  found 
themselves  in  similar  situations  before 
in  this  most  unpredictable  of  seasons 
and  managed  to  fight  back.  Such  was 
the  case  on  Saturday  as  the  first  inter- 
mission seemed  to  put  some  life  back 
into  U  ofT. 

Led  by  Peter  Andrikopoulos'  first  two 
goals  of  his  hat  trick,  the  Blues  found 
themselves  down  by  only  a  goal  at  the  end 
of  the  second  period.  By  the  end  of  regu- 


lation, the  two  teams  were  headed  into 
overtime  in  oppositedirections;  Varsity  on 
a  high  from  its  momentous  comeback  and 
the  Warriors  hanging  on  by  the  strength  of 
some  great  goaltending.Watcrioo'sovcr- 
time  goal  just  two  minutes  in  was  a  heart- 
breaking end  to  what  was  bui  Idi  ng  up  to  be 
a  fairy  tale  finish  for  U  of  T. 

Blues'  head  coach  Darren  Lowe 
summed  up  his  team' s  performance.  "We 
did  not  play  very  well  in  the  first  period.  I 
let  the  guys  know  we  did  not  compete  and 
so  I  thought  that  the  message  was  sent  to 
them  [and]  we  did  a  really  good  job  in  the 
second." 

As  to  why  his  team  fell  behind  eariy, 
Lowe  hinted,  "Because  we  won  a  few 
games  in  a  row  [we]  maybe  got  a  little  high 
on  ourselves  and  did  not  do  the  things  we 
needed  to  do  to  be  successful." 

Andrikopoulos'  hat  trick  wasabrighl 
spot  on  that  night  of  emotional  ups  and 
downs.  Not  only  was  this  his  first  hat 
trick  in  OUA  play,  but  it  also  marked  a 
splendid  return  to  the  Varsity  lineup 


after  being  out  of  action  lor  the  team's 
previous  five  games.  For  a  team  that 
has  shown  signs  of  having  difficulty 
scoringgoalsthisseason,  Andrikopoulos' 
return  to  the  lineup  with  just  four  games 
remaining  in  the  regular  season  was 
valuable. 

Offensively,  he's  had  a  banner  year 
and  performances  like  Saturday 's  will  be 
called  upon  again  as  the  playoffs  ap- 
proach. This  veteran  realizes  the  chal- 
lenge that  awaits  him.  "As  you  go  along 
and  become  one  of  the  senior  players  on 
the  team,  you  have  to  play  a  bigger  role 
on  the  team.  I  welcome  the  challenge  to 
produce  offensively,"  said  a  confident 
Andrikopoulos  after  the  game. 

On  Friday  night,  U  of  T  won  6-2  over 
the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  at 
Varsity  Arena.  They're  still  in  second 
place  with  20  points.  They'll  play  their 
final  two  regular  season  home  games  this 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  at  Varsity  Arena, 
against  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees  and  McGill 
Redmen,  respectively,  at  7:30  p.m. 


seven  or  eight  at  night  there'd  be  this  layer 
of  water  over  the  top  [of  the  rink] — 
people  would  be  doing  triples  in  this  pool  of 
slush...  Skaters  here,  they  complain  if 
their  skates  are  too  loose.  It's  a  totally 
different  mentality  there.  You  make  do 
with  what  you  have." 

While  Larisa  appreciated  the  experi- 
ence, she  figured  competitive  skating 
wasn't  for  her.  "I've  never  really  been  a 
very  good  jumper  and  I  think  that's  prob- 
ably what  held  me  back.  Everything  is 
technically  based  and  if  you  don '  t  have  the 
jumps  you'  re  not  going  to  make  it .  I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  struggle  for  me.  It 
would  have  been  a  fight  and  I  wasn't  up 
for  it,"  she  freely  admits. 

In  the  simpler  worid  of 
university  skating,  how-  ^^ 
ever,  Larisa  has  had  a  lot 
of  funcompeting  under  the 
U  of  T  banner,  and  she 
likes  to  convey  this  in  her 
perlormance.  "1  like  to 
make  it  look  like  I '  menjoy- 
ing  myself  out  there...  I 
want  to  be  happy,  bubbly, 
and  look  like  I'm  having 
fun." 

While  she  succeeds  at 
this,  other  things  tend  to 
run  less  smoothly,  she  says. 
"I'm  always  in  the  wrong 
places  at  the  wrong  time,"  laughs  Larisa. 
As  evidence  of  this,  she  recounts  how  she 
fell  flat  on  her  face  attempting  acurtsey  to 
the  judges  after  placing  first  in  the  inter- 
mediate singles  at  the  Guelph  Invitational. 
And  another  time,  the  team  stereo  system 
shorted  out  when  she  was  near  it — she's 
not  sure  what  she  did. 

But  that' s  not  her  favourite  story.  In  her 
first  competition  this  season,  she  com- 
pleted a  double  salchow  and  was  amazed 
that  she  was  able  to  land  the  jump.  So 


amazed  was  Larisa  that  "I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  next — I  forgot  the  entire  pro- 
gram! I  paused,  looked  around  and  I  just 
made  it  up. . .  The  runningjoke  is  that  [the 
team  is]  going  to  hold  up  cue  cards  now." 


MY  LAST  INTERVIEW  of  the 
day  is  Desiree  Dortok,  a  sec- 
ond-year student  from  Trinity 
College  and  vice-president  of  the  St. 
Hilda's  Athletic  Association.  Desireehas 
a  more  modest  skating  background.  At  six 
years  old,  she  started  skating  at  the  local 
club,  but  never  competitively.  "My  club 
was  a  smal  I  club.  Even  i  f  you  wanted  to  be 
competitive,  you  wouldn't  do  it  at  my 
club,"  she  says.  As  a  high  school  student, 
she  even  stopped  skating  for  a  while  in 
order  to  make  room  for  other  activities 
such  as  Softball  and  piano  lessons. 

However,  when  Desiree  came  to  U  of 
T,  she  knew  there  was  a  figure  skating 
club  and  joined  up  immediately.  In  the 
beginning,  however,  she  didn't  get  much 
ice  time.  Since  she  had  never  done  pairs 
dance,  the  event  she  was  asked  to  skate, 
before  she  came  to  U  of  T,  she  didn' t  meet 
with  much  success.  In  fact,  she  and  her 
partner,  Amanda  Selk,  finished  last  in  the 
first  event  that  they  skated.  Another  pair 
represented  U  of  T  in  subsequent  compe- 
titions, leaving  Desiree  to  wait  until  this 
year  for  another  chance. 

When  given  the  opportunity,  she  and 
her  partner  responded  with  immediate 
improvements.  In  the  first  invitational, 
Desiree  and  Amanda  finished  fifth,  set- 
ting the  stage  for  a  second-place  finish  in 
Guelph  two  weekends  ago.  "We  were  so 
surprised.  We  were  really  happy  about 
that,"  recalls  Desiree,  who  didn't  expect 
to  even  place  in  the  top  three.  Her  finish 
contributed  to  the  U  of  T  team  winning  a 
bronze  medal  that  weekend. 

Leami  ng  the  pairs  dance  from  the  ground 
up  hasn't  been  easy  for  Desiree.  "You 
have  to  learn  how  your  partner  skates," 
she  explains.  "You  have  to  try  to  follow 
what  they  do,  you  can't  always  do  what- 
ever you  want."  But  so  far,  Desiree  has 
found  her  experience 
■   very  rewarding,  and 


We're  all  here 
to  study,  but 
there's  a  lot  of 
hidden  talent, 
athletes  that 
are  really 
good." 


hopes  to  medal  once  again 
at  the  championships. 


Despite  these  interesting 
characters,  I'm  not  sure 
how  much  of  the  general 
population  would  be 
hooked  into  watching  the 
provincial  champion- 
ships. So  I  ask  Larisa  if 
she  can  provide  some- 
thing moreconvincing. 

"It's  going  to  be 
very  competitive,  and  I 
think  people  likecompe- 
tition  in  anything,"  she  says.  "It  is  the 
finals,  it  is  important,  and  you  can  see  what 
people  can  do. 

"We're  all  here  to  study,  but  there's  a 
lot  of  hidden  talent,  athletes  that  are  really 
good.  People  practise  all  year  forthis  and 
there  will  be  some  good  skating." 

Sounds  good  to  me. 
The  U  of  T  women 's  figure  skating  team 
hosts  the  championships  at  Varsity 
Arena  on  Feb.  20-21.  Admission  is 
free. 


OUA  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Men's  &  Women's  Swimming 

Friday/Saturday/Sunday  February  13-15 

Friday  &  Saturday:  Heats  8:30am,  Finals  6:00pm;  Sunday:  Heats  8:30am,  Finals  3:30pm 
~"    ■      Saidents  $3/Odiers  $5 


Tickets:  Finals 
Athletic  Centre  50m  Pool 

Women's  Hockey 

Saturday,  February  14 

12noon  &  3:00pm  Semi-Finals 
Sunday,  February  15 

12noon  &  3:00pm  Bronze/Gold  Medal 
Tickets:  Students  $3/Odiers  $5 
Varsity  Arena 


Women's  Figure  Skating 

Saturday,  February  21 

10:30  -  6:00pm 
Sunday,  February  22 

8:00am  -  8:00pm 
Free  Admission 
Varsity  Arena 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  ofFebruaijl 
Liz  Hart 

Basketball 

Patrick  Ryding 
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U  of  T's  own  Van  Damme:  another  superstar 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


Sure, the  nameisfamiliar.  Itisthe 
context,  though,  that  is  a  bit  di  f  fer- 
ent.  To  talk  about  Van  Damme 
skating  down  a  wing,  shooting  and 
scoring  on  an  enemy  goalie,  and 
celebrating  with  teammates  might 
sound  awfully  strange  to  fans  of 
the  movie  star  Jean-Claude,  but  it 
is  a  scene  familiar  to  many  who 
frequent  the  games  of  the  wom- 
en's hockey  Varsity  Blues.  Yes, 
Toronto  has  it's  very  own  Van 
Damme,  and  she  has  become  a 
star  on  the  OUA's  elite  squad  this 
season. 

Blues  forward  Sue  Ann  Van 
Damme,  a  fourth-year  mathemat- 
ics student  from  Princeton,  On- 
tario (about  30  minutes  from 


Brantford),  has  blossomed  as  a 
dominating  force  during  the  '97- 
'98  season.  At  first  glance,  it  might 
be  her  scoring  abilities  that  single 
her  out— she  had  1 1  goals  and  7 
assists  during  the  regular  season 
to  place  fifth  among  the  league's 
points  leaders.  It  might  be  her 
feistiness  on  the  ice — she  had  1 8 
penalty  minutes  after  12  games  to 
match  her  point  output.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  a  rare  combination  of  size 
and  skill  that  have  set  her  apart 
from  many  others  in  the  Ontario 
league. 

Like  many  varsity  athletes.  Sue 
Ann's  love  of  her  sport  began  at  a 
very  young  age.  Her  parents  al- 
lowed her  to  begin  playing 
recreationally  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  she 
competed  in  boys'  leagues.  It  was 


TUNG  BUIA'ARSITY 

The  U  of  T  badminton  team  finished  fourth  at  the 
Ontario  university  championships  this  past  week- 
end at  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 


not  until  then  that  the  option  of 
girls'  hockey  became  available  to 
her. 

Years  later.  Van  Damme  knew 
that  hockey  would  bean  important 
part  of  her  university  life,  but  the 
school  and  team  that  she  joined 
was  not  a  terribly  important  factor 
when  it  came  time  to  decide.  For 
her,  just  playing  the  game  was 
enough.  The  fact  that  she  ended 
up  with  one  of  the  most  successful 
teams  in  the  country  happened 
mainly  by  fate. 

"I  got  very  lucky.  After  one  of 
my  games  at  a  tournament,  [Blues 
head  coach]  Karen  Hughes  came 
and  talked  to  me.  I  came  down  for 
a  tour  and  I  really  liked  it,"  she 
remembers.  "It  looked  really  good, 
so  I  decided  to  come  here." 

Until  that  poi  nt,  any  school  with 
a  hockey  program  would  have 
done  just  fine  for  Sue  Ann,  and 
Toronto  seemed  as  interesting  a 
choice  as  any  other.  She  knew 
little  of  the  Blues'  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence that  they  have  carried 
during  the  past  few  decades.  She 
certainly  does  now.  During  her 
career  with  U  of  T  she  has  already 
earned  a  gold  medal  and  two  sil- 
vers at  the  provincial  champion- 
ships.- 

At  5' 10",  Van  Damme  is  the 
tallest  of  the  Blues'  players,  and 
the  forward  tries  to  use  her  height 
to  her  advantage.  Of  course,  in  a 
league  where  body-checking  is  not 
allowed,  her  strategy  turns  to  one 
of  the  odd  bump  or  shove  when 
some  physical  contact  is  called 
for.  Even  then,  she  finds  that  the 
referees  keep  a  very  close  eye  on 
her. 

"Sometimes  my  size  works 
against  me.  If  someone  smaller 
than  me  runs  into  me  and  they  fall 
down,  then  I  get  a  penalty  for  it — 
it's  frustrating  that  way,"  she  says. 


"But,  it's  obviously  an  advantage 
to  be  able  to  power  around  people 
when  they  are  smaller  than  me." 

Coach  Hughes  believes  that 
Van  Damme  has  really  raised  the 
level  of  her  game  this  season. 
"Sue  Ann  is  a  very  gifted  player 
who  has  a  ton  of  natural  talent. 
She  has  good  size  and  strength  and 
shoots  the  puck  very  well,"  Hughes 
says. 

"She  has  always  had  a  ton  of 
potential  and  I  think  that  she's 
finally  starting  to  realize  it  a  little 
more.  She's  probably  one  of  the 
best  shooters  on  our  team." 

Such  accolades  are  well  de- 
served for  Sue  Ann,  and  the  star 
forward  has  worked  very  hard  to 
achieve  the  level  of  play  that  she 


has.  However,  there  is  more  to 
hockey  than  goals  and  assists  for 
Sue  Ann  Van  Damme.  The  expe- 
rience of  being  part  of  a  close  knit 
"family",  as  she  describes  it,  isone 
that  she  really  enjoys. 

"Everybody  tries  to  support 
each  other.  You  have  20  friends 
that  are  there  for  you,  and  we  have 
a  great  time.  It's  great  to  be  part  of 
a  team  like  this.  Everybody  is  there 
to  help  you  do  well." 

Team  captain  Ali  MacMillan 
values  Sue  Ann  for  the  different 
strengths  that  she  brings  to  the  rink 
each  game.  "She  plays  a  really 
strong  role  on  the  ice.  She  brings  to 
the  team  a  strong  shot  and  strong 
skating— she  leads  by  example. 
She's  really  great  to  everyone." 


Life  beyond  hockey  is  a  busy 
one  for  Van  Damme.  She  admits 
that  getting  school  work  done  on 
the  long  team  bus  trips  is  difficult, 
so  she  tries  to  finish  assignments 
and  reading  before  she  goes.  Like 
many  university  students,  her  ca- 
reer options  aren't  totally  clear 
yet,  but  her  interest  in  the  business 
world  may  take  her  toward  a  ca- 
reer in  finances  or  banking. 

With  her  graduation  coming  in 
the  next  year  or  so.  Sue  Ann  is 
looking  to  the  inaugural  women's 
C!  AU  national  championships  next 
month  as  an  opportunity  for  an- 
other taste  of  glory.  With  a  career 
path  and  her  goals  set  out  in  front 
of  her,  things  are  looking  up  for  U 
of  T's  own  Van  Damme. 


Something  sweet  for  Valentine's  Day 

Storewide  Sale,  Feb.  1 3th  &  1 4th 

20%  off  all  books,  clothing 
and  stationery  supplies^ 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 
Mon-Fri  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5 

^sale  does  not  apply  to  text,  medical,  postage,  magazines  or  confectionery 


^\CTOK/^ 


BOOKSTORE 
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Business  as  usual 
for  women's  hoops 

Blues  get  revenge  on  York  and 
also  defeat  Laurentian 


BY  DAN  ZACHARIAH 

Varsity  Staff 


It  was  business  as  usual  for 
the  U  of  T  women's  basket- 
ball team  on  Friday  night  at  the 
SportsGym. 

The  Blues  walloped  the 
York  Yeowomen  by  a  score 
of  82-58,  in  a  game  which 
pleased  their  coach,  Michele 
Belanger. 

"I  thought  we  played  pretty 
well,  especially  in  the  second 
half,"  she  said.  "We  had  good 
composure  offensively  and  a 
lot  of  great  scoring  from  al- 
most everybody,  so  that  was 
really  rewarding  to  see." 

Indeed,  the  Blues  played  as 
a  tight  unit  during  the  entire 
match,  spreading  the  offence 
around  and  usi  ng  their  strength 
and  size  to  stifle  the 
Yeowomen.  They  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  York's  star 
player,  forward  Karen 
Jackson,  who  managed  only 
16  points  on  the  evening,  a 
team  high.  The  Blues  on  the 
other  hand,  had  four  players  in 
double  figures. 

By  the  middle  of  the  first 
quarter,  the  Blues  had  taken  a 
commanding  25-9  lead  thanks 
to  some  excellent  outside 
shooting  by  Liz  Hart  and  of- 
fensive rebounding  by  Alicia 
Brand.  Also  impressive  were 


Laura  Verbeeten  and 
Stephanie  Splitter  who  had  15 
and  1 4  points  respectively. 

With  Hart  orchestrating  the 
offense  from  the  guard  posi- 
tion and  Verbeeten  and  Splitter 
making  good  on  their  inside 
shots,  U  of  T  was  just  too 
much  for  an  overmatched  York 
squad  to  handle.  Although  they 
mounted  a  slight  comeback  in 
the  dying  minutes  of  the  half, 
the  Yeowomen  could  not  pull 
even  with  the  Blues.  A  buzzer 
beater  by  Karen  Bottineau 
gave  the  Blues  a43-32  lead  at 
halftime. 

When  the  second  half 
started.  Varsity  hit  its  stride 
and  buried  York  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  buckets  from  all  di- 
rections. Blues  forward  Alicia 
Brand  says  that  her  team  was 
partially  motivated  by  revenge 
U  of  T  was  upset  by  York  in 
the  national  semifinal  last  year 

"That  was  a  big  blow  for 
us,"  Brand  said  of  that  loss 
"So  we  just  came  out  and 
played  with  a  lot  of  positive 
emotion." 

The  Blues  also  won  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  defeating  the 
once-unbeaten  Laurentian 
Vees  68-47.  With  the  pair  of 
wins  this  past  weekend,  U  of 
T  improved  its  record  to  10-2 
and  is  currently  second  in  the 
OntarioEast  Division. 


Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduate  ...  an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organizaUon  or  business 

in  memory 

•  of  a  departed  family  member  or  friend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever 
your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  viUl  help  ensure  that  the 
SL  George  Campus  remains  a 
green  oasis  in  doumtoom  Toronto. 

The  Universttys  Department  of  Facilities  & 
Services  will  be  htappy  to  assist  you  with  the 
selection  of  a  species  &  a  site.  For  additional 
Information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329. 


York,  you're  next! 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


Now  the  real  fun  begins. 

The  men's  volleyball  Blues,  the  three-time 
defendingOntariouniversity  champions,  earned 
a  shot  at  a  fourth  consecutive  East  Division 
title  this  past  weekend.  With  a  three  games  to 
one  victory  over  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels 
(15-8,15-9,14-16,1 5-2)  on  Saturday  night  at 
the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym,  U  of  T  ad- 
vanced to  the  East  finals,  where  they  will  play 
the  York  Yeomen. 

To  their  credit,  the  Gaels  gave  U  of  T  a 
scare,  jumping  out  to  a  7-3  lead  in  the  first 
game.  They  also  survived  game  point  (12-14) 
to  win  the  third  game,  but  a  more  talented 
Blues  squad  eventually  settled  down  to  finish 
off  the  opponents  from  Kingston. 

"When  we  get  uptight,  that' s  when  we  lose  a 
lot  of  points,"  admitted  Toronto  outside  hitter 
Mike  Slean,  who  led  the  team  with  1 5  kills.  "It 
was  a  matter  of  playing  with  some  discipline. 
We  were  doing  some  uncharacteristic  plays," 

Now,  it'  II  be  York' s  turn  toattempt  what  no 
team  in  Ontario  has  been  able  to  do  forthe  past 
three  years:  beat  U  of  T  in  the  post-season.  The 
Yeomen  won  one  exhibition  and  two  league 
matches  against  the  Blues  earlier  in  the  year. 
However,  the  momentum  swung  back  in  U  of 
T's  favour  when  it  defeated  the  Yeomen  in 
three  straight  games  three  weeks  ago  at  York. 

"I  honestly  feel  the  pressure'sonthem,"said 
B 1  ues  co-captai  n  Jeff  Chung.  "They '  re  ranked 


higher  than  us.  Everyone  expects  them  to  win." 

Everyone  except  the  Blues  themselves,  who 
are  confident  they  can  take  the  best-of-three 
finals. 

"The  only  team  in  Ontario  that  can  consist- 
ently beat  us  is  on  our  side  of  the  net. . .,"  said 
Toronto  head  coach  Orest  Stanko.  "I  think  if 
we  play  the  consistent  styleof  volleyball  we're 
capable  of  playing  then  [what  York  does] 


El^E  KNUDSEN/VARSrrV 


shouldn't  matter.  We  should  take  it  in  two 
straight." 

The  Blues  play  game  one  of  the  division 
series  at  York's  Tait  Mackenzie  Gymnasium 
on  Wednesday  night  at  8.  Game  two  will  be 
played  at  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym  on 
Friday  night  at  7:30.  If  necessary,  the  third  and 
deciding  game  wil  1  retum  to  Tait  Mackenzie  on 
Saturday. 


V  A  -fSIIV 


BI^S 

MEN'S 
VOLLEYBALL 

OUA  East  Division  Final 
Game  2  in  Best-of-3  Series 

BLUES  vs  YORK 

FRIDAY  FEB. 13 
7:30pm 

Students  $3/Others  $5 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 


Travel  CUTS  o//ers  you  another  exclusive  deal! 

F/y 

to  London] 

Now,  for  a  limited  time,  you  can  fly 
for  free  to  London  when  you  book 
a  specific  Contiki  tour.  Drop  by  your 
nearest  Travel  CUTS  for  details. 

r^iilRAVELCUTS 

VOYAGES  CAMPUS 


Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  0/ Students 

187  College  Street 

979-2406 


Contiki  is  the  world's 
largest  tour  operator /or 
18  to  35  year  olds. 


HOLIDAYS 


Participants  must  have  a  valid  Internationa)  Student  ID  Card  (ISIC). 
Tours  must  commence  by  09  May  1998  and  must  be  paid  in  full  by  31 
March  1998.  Valid  for  departures  from  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal  or 
Halifax  only.  Full  details  available  at  Travel  CUTS. 


aitrise  en  relations  internationales 


Programme  multidisciplinaire  en  formation  theoriqiie  et 
pratique 


Devenez 
specialiste 
en  relations 
internationales 


Biffl  UNrVERSITE 

ffliLWAL 


LE  SAVOIR  DU  MONDE 
PASSE  PAR  iCI  .. 


Integrant  les  approches  propres  au  droit,  a  Veconomie  et 
a  la  science  politique 


Programme  avec  stage  en  milieu  professionnel  et 
essai(typeA) 


Programme  avec  memoire  (type  B) 


Demande  d'admission 
el  renseignements 


Institut  quehecois 
des  halites  etudes 
internationales 


(1 


Pavilion  Charles-De  Koninck 
Cite  universitaire,  Quebec 
Canada  G1K7P4 


Tel.:  1 418  656-3813 
Telec:  1  418  656-3634 

Adresses  electroniques :  mri@hei.ulavaLca  el  http  ://wwwMlaval.caJiqhei 


DON5HIP  P05iriON5 


Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College,Xnnb  College  and  rs/ew  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
OC  Residence  Office 
79  5t.  George  5t. 
UI6-975-2530 
Fax:  U 16-97 1-2029 


Dean  of  Residence 
Innis  College 
111  St.  George  5t. 
U 16-975-25  □ 
Fax:ai6-971-2a6a 


Dean  of  students 
New  College 
UO  Wlllcocks  St. 
UI6-97S-SS75 
Fax:ai6-q71-307a 


Deadline  for  Applications  -  February  27,  ms 


Tuesday.  February  1 0,  1 998 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Ratesinciude  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


VISITING  PROFESSOR 

seeks  furnished  1 -or  2-beclroomapartment 
(or  1  -bedroom  plus  study)  near  St.  George 
campus,  for  month  of  April.  Call  (519) 
822-3 1 77  before  1 0  February. 


SHARED  ACCOMMODATION 

Available  for  one  person  in  new  fumished 
luxury  condo  at  St.  Clair  &  Yonge. 
Includes  private  bathroom  and  shared 
kitchen  and  living  room.  Non  smoker. 
$500/month.  416-929-6500. 


Announcements 


PLANNING  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  needs  Smokers 
serious  about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential.  Call 
595-6896. 


Helpwanted 


HOUSEHELP  WANTED 

We  need  an  independent  and  reliable 
person  to  clean  our  busy  fami  ly  home,  also 
do  laundry.  7  hrs/week.  $10/hr. 
References.  968-8875.  Leave  message. 

LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers !  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Student  needed  2-3  full  days  per  week  to 
perform  clerical  duties  in  a  law  office. 
Starting  Wage:  $7/hr  with  possible 
advancement.  Call  Rosenbaum, 
Neuberger-364-1919. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  41 6-924-3240. 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  todesign/ 
construction,  marketing, etc. . .  Cal  1  Andy 
McLean -(416)  822-3 102. 

NUDE  SWIMS 

at  municipal  indoor  pool  in  Toronto  ( 1 0 
minute  walk  from  St.  George.)  All  are 
welcome  by  friendly,  respectable  naturist 
recreational  association.  Info:  (416)410- 
NUDE(6833)  www.fcn.ca  specify  ORB- 
YCN  swims.  — 


DISCOVER  MEXICO 

with Pueblitoleco/cultural  travel.  Climb 
volcanoes,  hike  the  rainforest,  explore 
ancientci  vilizations,  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Cortes  &contribute  to  the  environment 
whiledoingii!  All  inclusive  ground  rates! 
Book  now  for  March/April!  full  info,  at 
email  help!@eco-travel-mexico.com  or 
faxOl  1-52-247-21999. 


Services 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  yearsexperiencein  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's964-1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing.  • 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


MASSAGE 

Deep,  unhurried,  relaxing  blend  of  Shiatsu, 
Swedish,  reflexology,  healing  sounds  and 
aromatherapy.  Student  discount  -  20%. 
Bay/Wellesley.  Call  Hugh  at  924-494 1 . 


EDITOR 

Fast,  Reliable.  All  disciplines.  Essays, 
theses,  dissertations,  proposals,  articles, 
resumes,  grants.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  15  years 
experience,  Mary  Anne4 1 6-690-3799. 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  in  along  overdue  master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (41 6)  532-3 11 7. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-H-,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  294 1 . 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERT  ESSAY  TUTOR 

I  can  help  organize,  proofread  and  edit 
your  essays.  Reasonable  prices.  Word 
processing  also  available  .  For  amazing 
results  call  Susan  at  920-2890. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


<Mafi/fUf.  I^ftk  to-  e^je^ufXim  puun  all 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  II  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  BrimleyRd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 
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ADVERTISE 
IN  THE 
VARSITY 

CALL 
979-2856 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions   


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone. 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 


get  Reaoy  foR  aN 
epic  weekeND  of 
mouNtaiNS,  music 
aND  mayHem  at  tne 
kokaNee  meLtoowN. 


POUND  tHe  peaks  For  two  oayS; 
at  WHistLeR  BLackcomB. 


paRty  at  aN  exclusive  coNceRt 
IN  WHistLeR  viLLage. 


tHis  weekeND  BROugHt  to  you 
By  cooL,cRisp  kokaNee  BeeR. 


It's  the  coolest  winter  weekend 
ever  with  the  third  annual  Kokanee 
Meltdown.  You  and  a  friend  will 
spend  three  days  and  two  nights 
boarding  with,  or  at  least  getting 
in  the  way  of,  some  of  the  best 
snowboarders  in  the  world,  and 
attend  an  exclusive  concert 


at  the  Kokanee  Meltdown  party 
in  Whistler  village.  You'll  also 
watch  the  adrenaline  pumping 
Kokanee  Boarder  Kross  or  Big  Air 
events,  before  showing  off  your 
own  moves  with  some  very  cool 
snowboarding  gear  from  AIRUALK 
and  UESTBEACH. 


eNteR  to  WIN  a  tRip  to  tHe 

To  enter  just  pick  up  entry  forms  in  speciativ  marked  cases  ot  Kokanee.  To  enter  without  purcliase  of  product  or  for  contest 
(ielaiis  caH  1-800-268-SNOVii  Must  be  of  legal  flrinking  age  to  enter.  5  Grand  Prize  packages  will  He  availalile  in  B.C.,  Alberta, 
Saskatcliewan.  Manitotja  and  ilie  Yukon.  3  Grand  Prizes  will  be  available  m  Ontario.  Approx.  retail  value  of  trip  is  $4,000  based  on 
Winnipeg  departure.  Odds  ol  fi-inning  are  appron.  i;92,000  in  Uie  West. and  1:42.101  in  Ontario.  Contest  closes  March  Z7th,l998. 


Monday,  February  23,  1998 


SWEARING  OFF  WHISKEY  SAIGON  SINCE  1 880 


NEWS 


I'm  not  a  granola 
person  at  all.  I 
don't  have 
dreadlocks. 


Environment  Week  hits 
campus,  p.  11 


AflTS&CULTUI?] 


Down  on  the  street  with 
Buzz  and  Tom  Green.  p.l3 


OPINIONS 


A  single, 
integrated,  and 

uniformly 

capitalistic 
global  economy 

is  a  myth. 


Jason  Ryan  Maclean  de- 
flates society's  latest  buzz 
word,  p.7 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


The  Lowe  Road:  Brenda 
Knights  talks  with  the  men's 
Blues  hockey  coach,  Darren 
Lowe,  p.22 


Big  bucks  from  Bell  announced 


Unsigned  agreement  warrants  hasty  press  releases 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


In  a  bout  of  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  hastily  an- 
nounced wrangling  $  1 3.5  million  in  re- 
search and  development  funds  from  a 
division  of  Bell  Canada — before  a  writ- 
ten agreement  for  the  deal  has  even  been 
drafted. 

"There  is  no  mystery  about  the  an- 
nouncement's timing,"  said  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president  research 
and  international  relations.  "We  just  did  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  humanly  possible." 

Although  Bell '  s  board  of  directors  has 


yet  to  okay  the  promised  investment, 
Munroe-Blum  says  the  university  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  intent  on  Jan.  30. 

Bell  Emergis,  a  new  division  of  Bell, 
will  see  a  chain  of  research  labs  set  up  in 
its  name  at  both  U  of  T  and  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  which  is  expecting  $9  mil- 
lion from  the  corporation.  The  labs  will 
focus  on  developing  breakthroughs  in  the 
ever-changing  computer  industry. 

Both  universities  expect  the  cash  to  be 
delivered  over  a  three  year  period. 

Administrators  and  business  gurus  alike 
are  applauding  the  collaborations  as  a 
'win-win-win'  situation.  They  describe 
the  partnership  as  cutting-edge  because 


it  is  based  around  exploratory  research, 
rather  than  specialized  projects. 

"We  made  the  case  that  creating  a 
new  company  with  an  R&D  concept 
with  an  exploratory  mission  is  the  key  to 
success  in  the  future,"  said  Munroe- 
Blum,  adding  the  $  1 3.5  million  for  U  of  T 
will  go  towards  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  upgrades  and  lab  enhance- 
ment. 

She  adds  that  U  of  T  expects  another 
promise  of  $13.5  in  the  near  future,  al- 
though this  is  not  an  arrangement  of 
which  Bell  Emergis  seems  equally  as- 
sured. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  an  expectation  of 


ties  to  anotherinvestment,  whetherit  be 
$  1 3.5  million  orzero,"  said  Jeff  McNamee, 
vice-president  Bell  Emerigus. 

But  he  does  enthusiastically  endorse 
Munroe-Blum's  taste  in  encouraging  ex- 
ploratory research.  He  says  the  corpora- 
tion decided  that  allowing  researchers 
scope  in  their  intellectual  probing  makes 
good  business  sense.  "We  are  breaking 
new  ground  from  a  corporation's  per- 
spective," he  said. 

"Exploratory  research  is  the  true 
ground-breaking  area  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  since  it  directs  the  future,"  said 
McNamee,  mentioning  a  Fortune  maga- 
zine article  describing  Microsoft' s  savvy 
campaign  to  attract  top  minds  to  do  this 
type  of  research. 

•please  see  Details,  page  2 


Call  for  Comper 
resignation  ^silly': 
U  of  T  prez 


Showdown 
scheduled  for 
Thursday  meeting 

BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

Insults  are  now  being  openly  tossed  about 
as  U  of  T  administrators  and  bank 
spokespeople  defend  their  mutual  col- 
league Tony  Comper  from  what  they 
deem  silly  student  ideals. 

Perched  at  the  helm  of  U  of  T's  Gov- 
erning Council,  Comper  is  positioned  above 
U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  on  the 
hierarchical  totem  pole  directing  univer- 
sity affairs.  On  off  hours,  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Montreal — not  a 
popular  day  job  with  students. 

Last  month,  student  groups  began  call- 
ing for  his  resignation  claiming  his  bankjob 
places  him  in  a  conflict  of  interest  since 
the  board  decides  on  tuition  fee  levels— 
which  directly  impacts  the  bank' s  student 
loan  business. 

They  point  to  the  hefty  bonus  Comper 
scores  if  business  is  booming  as  a  further 
threat  to  his  independent  chair  duties.  Last 
year,  he  received  a  whopping  $845,000  in 
bonuses — earning  $195,000  more  from 
the  perks  than  he  did  for  his  annual  toils, 
which  score  him  a  $650,000  salary. 


Included  among  those  calling  for 
Comper' s  resignation  are  the  graduate 
and  arts  and  science  student  unions  joined 
by  the  Women's  Centre  and  the  Lesbian 
Gay  Bisexual  and Transgenderedof  Uof 
T. 

But  Prichard  says  this  frenzy  about 
conflict  of  interest  isjust  plain  ridiculous. 
"The  graduate  student  unibn's  motion  is 
silly,"  he  said. 

As  evidence,  he  points  to  a  university 
ruling  declaringComper'sinnocence  made 
a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  a  closed  case,  he 
says.  "The  secretary  of  the  Governing 
Council  has  already  stated  unambiguously 
that  Mr.  Comper  is  not  in  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

"It  is  a  conclusion  obvious  to  any  fair- 
minded  observer.  Instead  of  engaging  in  a 
gratuitouspolitical  attack  on  Mr.  Comper, 
the  GSU's  energy  would  be  better  di- 
rected to  fighting  for  stronger  public  fund- 
ing of  higher  education  and  stronger  fed- 
eral and  provincial  student  aid  policies," 
advised  Prichard. 

Graduate  student  union  president  Michol 
Hoffman  says  she  is  disappointed  by  the 
president's  failure  to  take  up  student  con- 
cerns equitably.  "If  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard  is  such  a  defender  of 
democracy  on  the  Governing  Council, 
why  doesn't  he  address  student  concerns 
rather  than  ridiculing  them?"  she  asked. 

•please  see  Bizarre,  page  2 


Amanda  Selk  of  the  women's  Blues  figure  skating  team.  She 
and  her  partner  Desiree  Dortok  won  a  gold  at  the  OUA  figure 
skating  championships  this  past  weekend  at  the  Varsity  arena. 


Corporate  funding  breeds  inequity  in  research  labs 


BY  DOUGLAS  QUAN  AND 
CHRIS  NUTTAL-SMITH 

VANCOUVER  (CUP)Thesedays,  UBC 
professor  Steven  Pelech  is  just  as  com- 
fortable in  a  suit  and  tie,  talking  about 
capital  venture  funds  as  he  is  in  a  lab  coat, 
examining  signal  transduction  pathways 
in  living  cells.  As  president  and  CEO  of 
Kinetek  Pharmaceuticals,  a  $40-million- 
a-year  drug  discovery  company,  Pelech  is 
one  of  a  small,  but  growing  number  of 
scientists  who  has  successfully  turned 
years  of  laborious  research  into  a  massive 
money-making  machine. 

From  Kinetek' s  sparkling  business  of- 
fice with  its  ultra-modem,  ergonomically- 
correct  furniture  and  equipment,  follow 
Pelech  down  a  narrow  corridor,  and  around 
a  few  comers,  and  enter  the  true  nerve 
centre  of  Kinetek:  its  research  labs. 

In  the  academic  lab,  a  cold  cabinet 
containing  vials  of  enzymes  emanates  a 
low  hum.  There  are  six  graduate  students, 
three  post-doctorate  fellows,  and  two  tech- 
nicians, all  from  UBC,  who  use  the  lab. 


One  floor  below  sits  the  even  more  im- 
pressive corporate  lab  where  another  crop 
of  fresh-faced  research  scientists  and  lab 
technicians  are  working  over  a  myriad  of 
test  tubes  and  flasks. 

Their  goal  is  to  develop  dmgs  to  treat 
chronic  diseases,  including  cancer  and 
diabetes.  These  diseases 
are  linked  to  defects  of 
the  signaling  systems  in 
human  cells.  Kinetek's 
research  is  focused  on 
particular  enzymes 
called  protein  kinases 
which  make  up  these 
signaling  systems.  The 
chal  lenge  i  s  to  identi  fy  and  tar- 
get kinases  linked  to  diseases,  and  to 
develop  kinase  inhibitors. 

Having  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
latest  technology,  Kinetek  researchers 
have  a  leg-up  on  the  competition.  In  one 
room,  a  $150,000  computer  enables  re- 
searchers to  analyze  proteins  they've 
separated,  and  detect  any  variations  be- 
tween them.  Any  of  the  variations  could 


lead  to  a  cure. 

In  another  room,  two  robotics  systems 
worth  $250,000  screen  natural  extracts 
from  plants,  microbes  and  bacteria  for 
small  molecules  that  could  act  as  kinase 
inhibitors. 

"You  don't  have  this  at  university," 
Pelech  says  candidly.  And 
he's  right. 

Pelech  is  the  perfect  sym- 
biosis of  academic  and  en- 
trepreneur. With  some 
$400,000  in  academic 
grants  and  millions  more 
from  private  investment, 
Pelech,  a  self-described 
'Renaissance  Man,' 
proves  that  there  is  research  funding  out 
there.  Yet,  he  also  illustrates  the  growing 
debate  over  links  between  academia  and 
industry,  and  the  seeming  disdain  for  eso- 
teric research,  research  that  is  often  left 
behind. 

On  the  one  hand,  there's  Pelech  doing 
business  savvy,  hyper-applied  and  ex- 
tremely well-funded  research.  He  gets 


business  backing  from  UBC  s  University 
Industry  Liaison  Office,  a  hands-on  de- 
partment that  sets  up  contract  research  in 
UBC  labs,  and  helps  license  and  promote 
research  discoveries  for  academics  like 
Pelech,  The  office's  umbrella  extends 
over  71  spin-off  companies,  including 
Kinetek,  and  pursues  an  equity  portfolio 
worth  millions  on  paper — $634-million  at 
last  estimate. 

'There' s  never  been  more  money  avail- 
able in  terms  of  venture  capital  funds  to 
support  biotechnology  than  now,"  Pelech 
says.  "There's  money  there  for  people 
who  have  good  ideas  and  the  wherewithal 
to  bring  these  ideas  into  the  marketplace." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increas- 
ingly demoralised  band  of  pure  research- 
ers —  physicists,  astronomers,  and  scien- 
tific theorists- whose  work  often  has  little 
commercial  value  and  even  less  funding. 

The  marriage  between  industry  and  re- 
search is  soaring  at  UBC,  but  it  seems  the 
union  has  only  broadened  the  divide  be- 
tween research  'haves'  and  'have-nots.' 
•please  see  For  Richer,  page  12 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
SPECIAL  EVENTS**  ♦  Call  978-2452 

"Spirit  Jam  by  the  Fire"  -  The  Hart  House  Library  Commiftee  presents  a  celebration 
of  ttie  20th  Toronto  Festival  of  Storytelling  featuring  Ron  Baiter,  Stiawna  Watson,  Jim 
Bialte  and  Dan  Yusiiinslcy,  Thur.  Feb.  26  at  7:30  pm  in  the  East  Common  Room. 


ART.** 


Call  978-8398 


Ttie  Justina  IVI.  Barnicl(e  Galiery  -  West  Gallery:  *Botanica  Barocca,'  Jane  Buyers. 

East  Gallery:  Dalla  Husband  (1899-1943).  To  Mar.  5. 

Arbor  Room  -  Neil  McKeown,  'Places  Like  Stone  City.'  To  Mar.  14. 


MUSK*** 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Live  Music  -  Coincidence?  with  Mike  Janzen,  Wed.  Feb.  25  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor 
Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Jazz  pianist,  Peter  D\cK  Thur.  Feb.  26  at  1 2  noon  in  the  Music 
Room. 

From  \he  Hart  -  Open  Stage  hosted  by  Philomene  Hoftman,  Thur.  Feb.  26  at  8:30pm 
in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Feb.  27,  Ttie  Ken  Taylor 
Quartet.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Sunday  Serenades  -  The  virtuoso  piano  of  Marl(  Gurovsicy,  Mar.  1 5  at  3pm  in  the 

Great  Hall.  ALL  WELCOME! 

Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  1 75  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  daily 
from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  To  become  a  member  for  free,  come  to  Record  Room  "A'  on 
Tuesdays  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientation  session. 


CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES*** 


Call  978-2452 


Art  Committee's  Annuoi  Art  Competition  -  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission 
is  Morch  5  and  6. 

Bridge  -  Duplicate  Bridge  is  played  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm  and  Rubber  Bridge  is  played 
Thursdays  at  6:30pm  In  the  Map  Room. 

76tli  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  date  for 
entries  is  March  6  at  1 2  noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Open 
to  all  members  of  Hart  House.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 

Chess  Club  -  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room. 
Call  978-5363  for  info. 

Diplomacy  Club  -  Diplomats,  swindlers,  backstabbers  of  all  countries,  lend  me  your 
ears!  Find  the  Diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Map  Room.  You  may  join  but  remember 
that  in  the  end,  there  can  only  be  one!  Best  times  to  play  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2  noon  - 
2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game  requests  inside  the  Diplomacy  board.  Call  978- 
5363  for  info. 

Drama  Society  presents  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Mar.  5,6,  and  7  at  8pm.  Box  Office  978-7986.  If  you  want  to  help  out,  coll 
Jonathan  at  595-1324! 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Book  a  day  or  vyeekend  at  the  Farm.  Call  978-2447. 

Wednesday  "Wind-Down"  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate 
weeks.  Sen/ice  begins  at  5pm.  Call  978-2448  for  info. 


ATHLETICS*** 


CALL  978-2447 


Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal 
programme.  Fee  $17. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  A  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness 
goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All  levels  welcome! 

Masters'  Swim  -  Come  swim  in  a  challenging,  sociable  and  non-competitive  environ- 
ment. For  fees  and  registration  information,  call  the  Membership  Services  Office  at 
978-2447. 

Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  -  Test  your  squash  skills  by  entering  one  of  the 
following  categories:  Women's  Open,  Men's  A  (Varsity  level)  and  Men's  B.  Fri.  Mar.  6 
and  Sat.  Mar.  7.  Open  to  ail  students,  staff,  and  alumni.  Entry  fee:  $12.  Register  at  the 
Hart  House  Membership  Services  Office  or  at  the  main  office  of  the  Athletics  Centre. 

Massage  -  De-stress  yourself  with  a  relaxing  massage.  One  hour  for  $53.  Call  the 
Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447. 

Membership  Office  Hours  -  Monday  -  Thursday:  9am-7pm,  Fridays:  9am-5pm.  Come 
in  and  find  out  about  Hart  House  Athletics  Programmes. 

HART  HOUSE 
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Human  rights  rhetoric 
chalienged  by  activists 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 

It  is  time  human  rights  jumped 
from  nicely- worded  declarations 
into  the  everyday  reality  of  people 
across  the  world. 

This  is  the  message  nearly  200 
activists  applauded  last  weekend 
at  a  'Not  Just  Paper'  weekend 
conference  geared  towards  in- 
spiring Canadian  action  on  this 
front. 

"Silence  is  not  acceptable.  We 
must  make  noise !"  shouted  mod- 
erator Joan  Grant-Cummings, 
president  of  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  at  Friday '  s  opening  night 
panel  discussion. 

Gathered  to  celebrate  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  speakers  inspired 
the  audience  with  their  personal 
experiences. 

Among  the  guest  speakers  was 
Owens  Wiwa.co-ordinatorof  the 
Movement  for  the  Survival  of  the 
Ogoni  People  in  Nigeria,  and 
brother  of  the  hanged  writer  and 
human  rights  activist  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa. 

"We  want  to  see  a  change," 
said  Wiwa.  "Nations  must  start 
respecting  the  declarations  they 
signed  50  years  ago.  We  hear 
about  the  human  rights  violations 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and 
Rwanda,  but  there  are  many 
places  in  the  world  that  are  ig- 
nored— groups  that  are  small  in 
number,  poor  and  are  being  ex- 
ploited for  their  resources. 

"It  is  these  people  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  was 
meant  to  protect.  Now  most  multi- 
national corporations  have  more 
rights  than  the  people  are 
granted." 

Wiwatoldhisstory  of  the  Ogoni 
people  "sandwiched"  between 


two  powers^ — the  military  gov- 
ernment and  Shell — both  wanting 
to  profit  from  the  Ogoni '  s  oil-rich 
land. 

He  said  the  companies  don't 
care  what  happens  to  the  people 
and  the  environment.  Wiwa  also 
spoke  of  systematic  rape  of  Ogoni 
women  by  the  Nigerian  military 
as  well  as  the  detention  and  ex- 
ecution of  journalists  who  attempt 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  human 
rights  violations  that  are  taking 
place  in  Nigeria. 

"Our  government  does  this  to 
us  because  they  want  your  com- 
panies to  come  in  and  continue  to 
take  our  resources,"  stated  Wi  wa. 

"I  hope  that  people  like  you  can 
put  pressure  on  yourgovernment 
to  make  a  change,"  he  said,  add- 
ing a  consumer  boycott  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  protest. 

He  says  this  would  act  as  a 
starting  point  in  the  drive  to  turn 
human  rights  into  a  world-wide 
reality  rather  than  an  intellectual 
concept. 

"We  need  to  join  forces  with 
groups  across  the  world  facing 
similar  problems  and  collectively 
turn  the  document  [the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights]  into  action, 
and  not  just  paper,"  concluded 
Wiwa. 

Canada  is  not  exempt  from 
human  rights  violations  as  out- 
lined by  the  declaration.  It  en- 
sures the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
security  of  person;  the  right  to  an 
education;  the  right  to  participate 
fully  in  cultural  life;  freedom  from 
torture  or  cruel  inhumane  treat- 
ment or  punishment;  and  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion. 

"We  can't  swallow  the  crap 
from  the  UN  telling  us  that  Canada 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
live,"  said  Grant-Cummings,  as 
murmurs  of  acknowledgement 
filled  the  hall. 


"Many  people  are  violated  and 
abused  within  this  country.  We 
must  also  turn  to  examine  the 
impact  of  capitalism  and  globali- 
zation inourlivesas  Canadians." 

Fred  Lennarson,  chief  advisdr 
to  the  Lubicon  Cree  in  Alberta 
spoke  of  the  Lubicon's  long  and 
weary  plight  to  stop  the  provincial 
government's  initiative  to  extract 
the  oil  reserves  in  the  Lubicon 
region,  which  began  in  the  late 
' 70s.  The  Lubicon  have  yet  to  be 
compensated  for  the  destruction 
of  their  livelihood  and  land,  even 
though  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  UN  found  the  Cana- 
dian government  to  be  in  violation 
of  Article  27  which  outlines  the 
right  for  everyone  to  "freely  par- 
ticipate in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
community..." 

The  agenda  for  the  weekend 
comprised  a  wide  variety  of  top- 
ics. Minnijean  Brown  Trickey, 
active  in  the  U.S.  desegregation 
crisis  in  the  '50s  and  known  for 
work  as  part  of  Little  Rock  9, 
spoke  ofthe  connections  between 
the  desegregation  crisis  then  and 
human  rights  today.  Other  topics 
included  gay  and  lesbian  rights, 
the  rightsof  India's  untouchables, 
children' s  rights  internationally  as 
well  as  domestically,  and  human 
rights  violations  in  China. 

There  was  also  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  conference  attendees  and 
reasons  for  their  participation. 

"I  want  to  make  my  time  use- 
ful," said  high  school  student 
PatriciaGodoy  and  participant  in 
the  conference.  "I  don't  want  to 
sit  around  and  be  a  bum  watching 
'Party  of  Five'  and  other  crap 
shows." 

The  conference  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RightsGreater Toronto  Initiative 
and  was  held  in  the  Steel  workers 
Hall. 


Details  about 
Bell  deal  sketchy 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"It  is  a  high-stakes  but  interest- 
ing paradigm  shift  foracorpora- 
tion  like  us,"  he  said.  "Now  the 
onus  is  on  us  in  working  with  both 
schools  to  identify  which  areas 
have  application  value." 

Munroe-Blum  insists  that  the 
university's  academic  agenda  is 
completely  in  line  with  that  of  Bell 
Emergis.  "What  makes  this  a 
strong  and  good  partnership  is 
that  our  academic  and  research 
interests  converge,"  she  said. 

"If  there  is  a  steering  effect  it  is 
us  to  them,  there  is  no  concern 
that  it  is  them  to  us,"  she  added. 

Academics  say  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  funding  is  good  news,  but 
they  would  like  to  see  the  contract 
outlining  what  Bell  Emergis  re- 
ceives in  return.  Few  details  are 
currently  available  since  it  does 
not  yet  exist. 

"This  should  go  to  the  aca- 
demic board,"  said  Bill  Bruneau, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Uni  versify  Teachers. 

"It  makes  me  nervous  because 
we  have  a  track  record  of  uni  ver- 
sities,  including  the  University  of 
Toronto,  who  get  into  a  secretive 
frame  of  mind  and  sign  the  deals 
only  to  realize  they  made  a  big 
boo-boo  and  it  should  have  gone 
to  the  academic  board." 


Munroe-Blum  saysmost  ofthe 
contract  will  be  madepubliconce 
signed. 

York  sociology  professor 
Janice  Newson,  who  has  authored 
a  book  on  the  corporatization  of 
universites,  says  the  details  are 
too  sketchy  to  gauge  Bell's  im- 
pact on  campus 

But  she  wonders  whatthis  deal 
cost  in  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Her  interest  is  peaked  by 
Munroe-Blum's  aside  that  U  of 
T  is  applying  to  provincial  and 
federal  infrastructure  funds. 
These  provide  cash  to  upgrade 
university  equipment  so  long  as 
an  industry  partner  is  interested 
in  the  development  (and  puts  in  a 
bit  of  the  cash  necessary).  But 
universities  and  government  pay 
the  vast  majority  of  equipment 
costs. 

U  of  T  will  not  release  how 
much  money  it  will  be  putting 
towards  the  initiative.  But  critics 
say  the  public  ends  up  paying  too 
much  for  business  interests. 

"You  can  begin  to  see  how  this 
fundi  ng  becomes  a  public  subsidy 
of  private  business,"  said 
Newson.  "It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  the  numbers." 

"We  don't  know  what  Bell  is 
going  to  get  out  of  this  yet,  we'll 
have  to  wait  and  see." 


Check  out  our  website  @ 

www.varsity.utoronto.ca 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSTITUTE  (Florence) 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts. 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director.  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 


Summer  Camp  Jobs 
in  the  U.S.A. 
Visas  Arranged 

Lakeside  Residential 
Girls  Camp  in  Maine 

Counselors.  Combined  child 
care/teaching.  Gymnastics, 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  canoe, 
water  ski,  arts  (including 
stained  glass,  sewing,  jewelry, 
wood,  photo),  dance,  music, 
theater,  archery,  wilderness 
trips,  field  sports,  equestrian. 
Visas  available  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

Service  workers  Maintenance, 
driver,  office,  kitchen.  Visas 
restncted  to  students  enrolled 
in  university  for  fall  '98 

Non-smokers. 
June  22  to  Aug  27. 
Send  resume  (C.V.): 
Kippewa,  Box  340, 
Westwood,  Massachusetts 
02090-0340  U.S.A. 
kippewa(^  tiac.net; 
voice  (78 1)  762-8291 
Fax  (781)  255-7167. 
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U  of  T's  Governing  Council  chair  and  Bank  of  Montreal 
president,  Tony  Comper. 

Bizarre  request, 
adds  Dimond 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Hoffman  adds  Prichard's  dis- 
missive attitude  towards  tiie  un- 
ion's noted  track  record  lobbying 
for  government  funding  both  at- 
tempts to  sideline  the  issue  and 
acts  as  a  contemptuous  slap  in  the 
face.  The  union  has  worked  for 
hours  on  end  organizing  campaigns 
against  government  cutbacks  to 
post-secondary  education,  she 
says. 

But  Jack  Dimond,  the  council 
secretary  who  ruled  Comper' s 
posting  ethically-sound,  adds  his 
voice  to  Prichard's  in  dismissing 
the  student  concerns  as  ludicrous 
and  uninformed. 

"I  f  I '  m  understandi  ng  the  pri  n- 
ciples,  then  there  would  be  ridicu- 
lous consequences.  No  one  un- 
derstands the  theory  behind  the 
conflict  of  interest.  It's  really  bi- 
zarre as  far  as  I  can  tell,"  said 
Dimond,  adding  the  students  do 
not  appear  to  be  adding  Comper' s 
outstanding  character  into  the 
equation. 

"He's  been  an  extraordinarily 
dedicated  chair.  I'm  just  really 
puzzled,  the  law  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest is  unclear.  [They  are  mak- 
ing] a  political  statement  that's  got 
nothi  ng  to  do  wi  th  the  real  world . " 

While  a  Bank  of  Montreal 
spokesperson  says  the  dual  role 
played  by  Comper  i  s  common  on 
university  boards.  Joe  Barbara 
says  applying  this  weak  argu- 
ment about  conflict  of  interest  to 
all  governors  would  lead  to  mass 
resignations. 

"Should  your  entire  board  re- 


sign? 1  think  we  are  beyond  the 
point  where  that  argument  holds 
any  steam,"  he  said. 

It  isjust  this  sort  of  nonchalant 
attitude  about  corporate  crosso- 
vers into  the  classroom  that  infu- 
riates students.  "I  think  that  speaks 
to  the  degree  that  banks  are  clued 
out  when  it  comes  to  social  is- 
sues," said  Elan  Ohayon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  students'  un- 
ion. 

Ohayon  adds  that  administra- 
tors are  not  fooling  anyone  by 
focusing  on  Comper' s  personal 
integrity,  since  that  is  not  what's 
at  issue.  He  says  this  is  a  text- 
book case  of  conflict  of  interest 
and  the  university  risks  sacrific- 
ing its  integrity  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  it. 

"Comper  can  not  be  on  Gov- 
erning Council  because  of  his  po- 
sition. He  can  either  quit  his  day 
job  or  the  council,  and  we  know 
it '  s  a  tough  deci  sion  to  make.  But 
either  one,  we'  11  be  happy,"  bar- 
gained Ohayon. 

The  heavy  corporate  presence 
on  thecounciljeopardizes  its  abil- 
ity to  represent  the  diverse  uni- 
versity community,  says  Ohayon. 
U  of  T's  academic  focus  may  be 
compromised  by  such  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  voices  from 
business  rather  than  a  multiplicity 
of  groups,  he  says. 

The  graduate  students'  union 
has  put  forward  a  request  to  bring 
up  the  issue  at  Thursday '  s  coun- 
cil meeting.  Their  request  has  yet 
to  be  granted  but  a  student  rally  is 
guaranteed. 


Ontario  student  loan 
changes  come  under  fire 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  Ontario  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  found  a  solu- 
tion to  high  student  loan  default 
rates — tighten  up  theeligibility  re- 
quirements for  financial  aid  and 
penalize  programs  which  don't 
chum  out  employable  graduates. 

On  Feb.  13,  education  minister 
Dave  Johnson  announced  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  prov- 
ince's student  assistance  program, 
to  come  into  effect  next  fall. 

Students  with  bad  credit  will  no 
longer  beeligible  for  student  loans, 
and  the  number  of  years  after 
which  a  parent's  income  will  no 
longer  count  in  thecalculation  of  a 
students  loan  has  been  extended 
from  four  to  five  years  after  leav- 
ing high  school. 

Parents  are  also  expected  to 
contribute  more  to  the  cost  of  their 
children's  education  before  they 
become  eligible  for  a  student  loan. 
A  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$55,000,  for  example,  would  be 
expected  to  contribute  $933  to  a 
child's  post  secondary  education 
before  that  child  became  eligible 
for  student  loans. 

Johnson  also  announced  penal- 
ties for  post-secondary  institutions 
offering  programs  with  high  de- 
fault rates,  saying  it  is  the  only  way 
to  minimize  these  defaults.  Institu- 
tions with  loan  default  rates  15 
percentage  poi  nts  or  higher  above 
the  provincial  average  of  23.5  per 
cent  will  have  share  the  cost  of 


defaults,  he  said. 

The  govemment  will  also  re- 
quire institutions  to  give  students 
access  to  program  success  rates 
to  help  them  make  decisions  about 
where  to  invest  their  money, 
Johnson  says. 

'This  will  help  them  make  in- 
formed choices,"  he  said.  "Stu- 
dents are  not  getting  full  informa- 
tion. They've  got  great  intentions. 

"We  want  students  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  leads 
them  to  a  solid  career.  All  we  want 
to  ensure  is  students  are  in- 
formed." 

But  critics  beg  to  differ.  They 
say  this  latest  announcement  is 
just  another  blow  to  an  accessible 
and  diverse  post-secondary  edu- 
cation system. 

'This  announcement  is  appall- 
ing for  students,"  Wayne  Poirer, 
Ontario  chair  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  said,  pointing 
to  the  tightening  up  of  eligibility 
requirements. 

He  adds  that  a  grant  program 
also  announced  by  Johnson, 
through  which  students  whose 
loans  exceed  $7,000  for  the  year 
receive  a  grant  for  the  amount 
above  that  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  a  loan  forgiveness 
policy  currently  in  effect,  only  un- 
der a  different  name. 

"[I]t's  insulting  when  the  minis- 
ter says  he's  bringing  in  a  grant 
when  it's  the  same  program," 
Poirer  said. 

Last  year,  the  provincial  gov- 


emment raised  the  loan  forgive- 
ness threshold  to  $7,000  from 
$6,000,  the  same  year  it  kicked 
part-time  students  off  of  the  pro- 
vincial student  aid  program  and 
began  penalizing  students  making 
more  than  $600  during  the  school 
year. 

Bud  Wildman,  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  education  critic,  says 
targeting  particular  programs  ac- 
cording to  default  levels  could  be 
dangerous  in  the  long  run.  He 
says  the  government  could  turn 
around  and  tie  government  fund- 
ing of  programs  to  this  model  of 
"program  success"  defined  by 
graduate  placement  and  loan  de- 
fault rates. 

"My  concern  is  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  ensure  the  funding  will  be 
made  available  on  this  philoso- 
phy," he  said. 

The  Ontario  government  has 
already  mandated  individual  insti- 
tutions to  draw  up  performance 
indicators  to  chart  these  statistics. 
In  Alberta,  the  govemment  links  a 
small  percentage  of  its  post-sec- 
ondary education  funding  to  such 
performance  measures. 

Poirer  says  the  collection  and 
publication  of  these  indicators  is  a 
mixed  blessing. 

"The  tracking  will  be  beneficial 
to  students,"  he  said.  "But  let' s  be 
clear  on  what  thei  r  objecti  ves  are. 
This  is  one  way  to  cut  out  particu- 


lar programs." 

Premier  Mike  Harris  publicly 
stated  last  November  that  cer- 
tainly arts di sci pli nes  lack  relevance 
in  Ontario's  growing  high-tech 
business  environment. 

Johnson  also  re-affirmed  at  the 
press  conference  announcing  the 
student  aid  program  changes  that 
his  government  plans  to  proceed 
with  implementing  an  income-con- 
tingent loan  repayment  program, 
which  has  many  stakeholders  in 
the  post-secondary  nervous  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  details  and 
short  time  frame. 

"Our  plan  is  this  fall,"  Johnson 
told  reporters,  adding  that  the  de- 
tails weren't  part  of  the  official 
announcement  because  they '  re  not 
ready  yet. 

But  human  resources  minister 
Pierre  Pettigrew,  whom  Johnson 
has  lobbied  to  introduce  a  harmo- 
nized program  with  Ontario,  stated 
earlier  this  month  that  he  was  no 
longer  interested  in  this  student  aid 
model. 

"I've  certainly  given  him  my 
thoughts,"  Johnson  said,  explain- 
ing he  just  went  to  Ottawa  to 
speak  to  Pettigrew  directly.  "We 
are  proceeding.  We  are  not  just 
sitting  waiting  for  the  federal  gov- 
emment," he  added. 

On  Friday ,  Johnson  formally  so- 
licited  the  bank's  for  income-re- 
lated loan  proposals. 
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PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 
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\:>oxx^bxp  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  CoUege.Innis  College  and  /s/ew  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
OC  Residence  Offtce 
79  St.  George  5t. 
U 16-973-2530 
Fax:  U 16-971-2029 


Dean  of  ftes/dence 
Innis  College 
111  St.  George  5t. 
U16-975-25U 
Fax:  U 16-97 1-aU6a 


Dean  of  students 
/s/ew  College 
UO  Willcocks  St. 
U16-975-5S75 
Fax:  U 16-97 1-30 72 


Deadline  for  Applications  -  February  :27J99S 


MEN'S  HOCKEY 
PLAYOFF 

Deciding  Game(s)  of  the  Mid-East  Division  Semi-Final 
2nd  of  2  Game  Series 


Blues  vs  Queen's 

Thursday,  February  26 

Students  $3/Non-students  $5 

AXS  passes  not  valid  for  this  game 
Varsity  Arena 


7:30pm 


Coca-Cola 
Athletes 

Week  of  February  9 

OUA  Swimmers 
of  the  Meet 
Bob  Hayes  & 
Michelle  Killins 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Should  your  entire  board  resign?  I  think  we  are  beyond  the 
point  where  that  argument  holds  any  steam."  Bank  of  Montreal  spokesperson  Joe 
Barbera  explains  why  conflict-of-interest  hang-ups  would  lead  to  mass  resignations  on  U 

of  T's  Governing  Council. 


Silly  students 


THERE  ARE  A  FEW  WORDS  that  burst 
from  the  tongue  with  a  perfect  mix  of 
dismissive  contempt  and  implied  immatu- 
rity. 'Silly'  is  certainly  one  of  them. 

It  is  the  kind  of  term  one  applies  to  meddlesome 
8  year-old  antics  in  the  swimming  pool  or  a  teenage 
joy  ride  that  endangers  unsuspecti  ng  pedestrians. 
But  it  is  wildly  ill-placed  when  applied  to  a  cast  of 
socially-conscious  and  articulate  graduate  stu- 
dents at  the  leading  university  in  the  country. 

Recently,  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard  told 
a  Varsity  reporter  that  the  Graduate  Students' 
Union  demand  for  the  chair  of  the  university's 
highest  govemingbody'sresignationis'silly.' While 
any  fair-minded  individual  may  expect  the  presi- 
dent would  reservejudgement  (at  least  in  public) 
about  student  concerns  before  properly  hearing 
them  out,  no  such  luck  with  our  head  honcho. 

The  graduate  students  have  been  joined  by  the 
arts  and  science  student  union  and  campus  social 
justice  groups  in  their  call  for  Bank  of  Montreal 
president  Tony  Comper's  resignation  from  the 
Governing  Council.  They  point  out  that  banks 
profit  when  tuition  fees  soar  and  students  line  up 
at  bank  loan  of  fices.  And  they  add  that  Comper' s 
massive  annual  bonus  gets  bigger  and  bigger  as 


business  is  booming.  This,  they  say,  is  a  classic 
text  book  case  of  conflict  of  interest. 

But  Prichard,  a  lawyer  himself,  refuses  to  take 
them  up  on  the  academic  question.  Rather,  he 
insists  on  focusing  on  Comper's  personal  integ- 
rity. He  says  Tony  is  loaded  with  integrity  and 
would  never  go  near  any  conflict  of  interest.  Sure. 
But  that' s  not  the  point.  The  debate  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Tony  Comper,  he  just  happens  to  be  the 
guy  filling  the  bank  prez  post  this  year.  If  it  were 
someone  else,  students  would  be  calling  for  that 
i  ndi  vidual '  s  resignation. 

However,  Prichard  has  brought  the  debate  to  a 
ludicrous  and  personal  level  by  weighingComper's 
integrity  against  the  students'  'silliness,'  avoiding 
the  real  issues  altogether.  Certainly  not  one  of  his 
smootherside-steps  or  demonstrationsof  political 
savvy. 

Bufcperhaps  most  disheartening  is  the  disdain 
towards  intelligent  students  that  his  words  reveal. 
Ridiculing  the  initiative  and  idealsof  student  lead- 
ers at  a  thriving  academic  institution  is  the  mark  of 
a  president  out  of  touch  with  the  people  he  leads. 
They  at  least  deserve  a  thoughtful  and  engaging 
explanation  as  to  why  the  president  disagrees  with 
their  analysis.  Name-calling  doesn't  cut  it. 


Canadians  not  so  passive 


THERE  ARE  MANY  LESSONS  A  cul 
tured  mind  could  glean  from  the  latest 
developments  in  Paris.  As  the  talks  over 
the  global  investment  deal  being  hashed  out  by  28 
countries  and  the  European  Union  grind  to  a  halt, 
activists  are  claiming  a  small  victory.  Just  as  the 
negotiations  were  wrapping  up,  politicians  admit- 
ted they  will  be  unable  to  close  the  deal  in  time  for 
theirspringdeadline. 

Activists  see  the  stall  as  a  minor  coup — 
resulting  from  incessant  pressure  on  government 
to  water  down  business  rights  in  the  agreement 
and  protect  national  sovereignty.  (And  conse- 
quent politicafdiscomfort  on  the government  end 
and  business-savvy  concerns  on  the  multi-na- 
tional end.) 

But  an  interesting  footnote  to  these  latest 


developments  is  marked  by  the  role  of  Canadians 
in  this  worid-wide  resistance  movement.  Despite 
the  lack  of  public  notice  about  the  Multi-lateral 
Agreement  on  Investment,  Canadians  have  be- 
gun to  read  upon  it.  And  those  who  have  mobilized 
against  the  MAI  are  some  of  the  most  vocal  and 
effective  activists  in  the  worid. 

This  is  an  interesting  development  from  a 
national-pride  point  of  view.  All  countries  in- 
volved have  the  opportunity  to  hold  protests  and 
political  campaigns  against  the  treaty.  And 
Canada  has  broken  from  the  pack  and  is  taking 
the  lead. 

It  may  not  seem  like  much — but  any  show  of 
leadership  and  cutting-edge  qualities  is  a  treat 
when  we  still  have  people  writing  books  about  the 
tradition  of  Canadian  passivity.  (And  we  do.) 
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.letters  to  the  editor' 


Ethics  long 
gone 

(RE:  "Law  faculty  grapples  with 
Eagleson  scholarship,"  Jan.  26) 
The  ethical  dilemma  that  faces  the 
law  faculty  over  the  Eagleson 
scholarship  isquite  probably  moot. 

We've  watched  lawyer  and  U 
of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
anoint  lawyer-liar-war-criminal- 
ex-president  George  Bush  with  an 
honorary  doctorate;  why  would 
we  expect  any  change  of  ethics 
from  the  law  faculty? 

Maybe  the  fact  Eagleson  is  a 
convicted  thief  and  liar  is  more  of 
an  embarrassment  than  an  uncon- 
victed mass  murderer.  I  get  con- 
fused by  the  maze  of  lies.  Ethics? 
An  obsolete  word. 

MENDELSON  JOE 
Alumnus,  6T6,  UC 

Neglected 
Christian 
speaks  out 

(RE:  "Hate  campaign  spreads,". 
Feb.  2) 

As  an  individual  who  espouses  to 
be  an  Evangelical  Christian  I  feel 
that  the  posters  that  were  placed 
around  campus  reading  "Lesbians 
and  Gays  Positively  Need  Christ" 
were  very  inappropriate  and  send 
the  wrong  message.  This  deroga- 
tory action  taken  on  by  a  few 
unknown  individualsgives  Christi- 
anity a  negative  reputation.  The 
posters  do  not  help  in  the  spread- 
ing of  the  gospel,  but  rather  act  as 
a  hindrance  and  will  harden  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  individuals 
even  more. 

I  am  also  writing  this  letter  to 
complain  about  the  fact  that  Meg 
Murphy,  authorof  this  article, did 
not  bother  to  ask  how  other  Chris- 
tian fellowships  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  felt  about  the  postering, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  more 
balanced  reporting.  The  only  group 
mentioned  in  her  article  was  the 
Student  Christian  Movement, 
which  espouses  left  wing  political 
causes,  similar  to  that  of  the  Var- 
sity. 

They  by  no  means  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  Christian  voice  on 
campus.  I  feel  that  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  a  silent  minority  that  are 
both  upset  by  the  posters  and  the 
lack  of  consultation  of  the  other 
Christian  fellowships. 

While  I  feel  that  the  posters  and 
the  individuals  are  not  representa- 
tive of  Christianity,  I  feel  that  the 
authentic  Christian  response  is  this: 
everyone  positively  needs  Christ, 


for  we  are  all  smners  and  fall  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Christians  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  should 
not  be  judgmental  towards  per- 
sons or  groups  of  people.  Rather 
we  are  called  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  showing  uncon- 
ditional lovetowards  all  regardless 
of  their  race,  gender,  culture,  or 
sexual  orientation. 

PHILIP  KIM 
Erindale  Student 

More  kudos  for 
the  Varsity 

(RE:  "Students  Chip  in  forChun' s 
legal  cost,"  Feb.  5) 
I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  I 
found  your  story  on  CUPE  3902' s 
donation  to  Dr.  Chun's  legal 
defense  fund  to  be  very  well-writ- 
ten. 

All  of  the  major  issues  in  the  Dr. 
Chun  case  were  clearly  explained 
to  the  readers  and  I  thought  that 
you  reported  the  details  of  our 
local' s  donation  to  Dr.  Chun' s 
legal  defense  fund  correctly.  I  also 
appreciated  the  fact  that  you  re- 
ported my  remarks  from  our  phone 
conversation  accurately. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  Var- 
i»v  foritsquality  reporting  and  its 
attention  to  important  issues  often 
ignored  by  the  mainstream  com- 
mercial media.  Thanks  so  much 
for  continuing  this  finejoumalistic 
tradition! 

JOSEPH  E.  ZEBROWSKI 
chair,  CUPE  3902 

Hot  sex  evades 
Zachariah 

(Re:  "Sexuality  Awareness  Week 
Ignores  Heterosexual  Men,"  Feb. 
3) 

Dan  Zachariah' s  suggestion  that 
Sexuality  Awareness  Week  was 
"almost  completely  devoid  of  any- 
thing related  to  sexual  relations 
between  men  and  women"  re- 
flects an  unfortunate  lack  of  im- 
agination. 

Surely  heterosexual  men  and 
women  have  fetishes  and  fanta- 
sies (Thursday's  topic).  And  het- 
erosexual men  could  have  even 
hotter  sex  by  learning  how  to  help 
their  female  lovers  ejaculate 
(Wednesday's  topic).  Hot  sex 
could  get  lustily  creati  ve  through 
the  use  of  sex  toys  (Wednesday). 
Transgendered  and  transsexual 
issues  are  relevant  since  many  TG 
andTS  people  identify  as  hetero- 
sexual (Friday).  And  surely  lotsof 
heterosexual  men  are  interested  in 
the  topic  of  pornography  (Thurs- 
day)! 


Maybe  the  issue  isn't  that  a 
"left-wing  political  agenda"  domi- 
nates sex  discourse  at  U  of  T. 
Maybe  the  real  issue  is  that  "good, 
clean  fun,"  which  Zachariah  says 
heterosexual  students  enjoy 
throughout  the  year,  would  be  a  lot 
more  fun  if  it  weren't  quite  so 
'clean'  and  'good'! 

SAM  LANAWAY 
Innis  College 

Rappaport  does 
it  right 

(RE:  "Tamils  and  the  Sri  Lankan 
state,"  Feb  2) 

On  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto-Tamil  Students  Associa- 
tion executi  ve  committee  and  mem- 
bers, I  would  like  to  thank  Varsity 
writer  Michael  Rappaport  for  the 
article  and  coverage  of  our  con- 
ference. 

Rappaport's  article  was  well- 
balanced  and  truly  reflected  the 
tacts  and  views  presented  at  the 
co'nference. 

This  is  a  beginning  of  a  great 
relationship  with  the  Varsity  and 
the  rest  of  the  media  community  i  n 
and  around  the  university. 

Once  again,  we  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  the  Varsity  for  the 
support  given  to  the  Tamil  Stu- 
dents Association. 

We  are  looking  forward  to 
meeting  you  again. 

SIVANATHA\ 
KATHIRAVELU 
president, 

Tamil  Students  Association  - 
St.  George  Campus 
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The  silent  equity  studies  debate 


BY  JOHN  J.  FUREDY 

BASED  ON  THE  PRO- 
gram  description  writ- 
ten by  June  Laricin,  direc- 
tor of  Women's  Studies  and  chair 
of  the  committee  responsible  for 
initiating  the  new  program,  I  sug- 
gested in  an  interview  ("Equity 
studies  degree  hits  campus,"  Jan. 
19)  that  the  program  appeared  to 
be  more  of  an  indoctrination  in  an 
ideology  than  an  education  in  a 
discipline  (ordisciplines). 

The  presentation  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  academic  board  cer- 
tainly did  not  follow  the  usual  pro- 
cedure: the  sub-committee  in 
charge  of  considering  such  pro- 
grams presented  its  acceptance  of 
this  program  to  the  board  "for 
information"  only  rather  than  de- 
bate and  approval,  and  admitted 
that  they  did  not  have  Larkin's 
program  description  before  them 
when  making  the  decision. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in 
my  assessment  of  the  equity  stud- 
ies program,  I  think  most  will  agree 
that  in  a  university  that  values  its 
academic  reputation,  the  academic 
status  of  new  programs  should  be 
a  matter  of  open  debate.  In  this 
respect,  although  it  disagrees  with 
my  views  on  equity  studies,  the 


Varsity  in  general,  and  its  editor 
Meg  Murphy  in  particular,  deserve 
commendation  for  raising  the  is- 
sue. No  other  campus  papers  (in- 
cluding The  BuHetin)  even  men- 
tioned it. 

The  debate  has  continued, 
however,  in  the  letters  section 
oithe  Varsity,  with  Professor 
PhilipSulli  van  taking  my  side 
on  the  question  ("No  fan  of 
equity  program,"  Jan.  29),  and 
with  Vi Iko  Zboagar  and  David 
Orenstein  ("Old  boys,  little 
kids"  and  "Sullivan  way  off," 
Feb  5)  arguing  for  the  oppos- 
ing view  of  equity  studies. 

In  this  article,  I  would  like 
to  continue  the  debate  by  cor- 
recting some  inaccuracies  in 
Zbogar  and  Orenstein's  letters, 
and  supplying  some  relevant  de- 
tailsconceming  Professor  Sullivan 
of  which  they  and  the  readers  may 
not  be  aware. 

One  assertion  that  Zboagar 
makes  is  that  "equity  studies  can- 
not be  reduced  to  logic."  This  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  a  concession. 
Does  it  not  suggest  that  his  defense 
of  equity  studies  is  based,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  "not  on  logical  rel- 
evance,"buton  "social  ideology?" 

The  other  assertion  that  Zboagar 
makes  is  in  the  form  of  a  counter- 


conditional  hypothetical,  namely 
that  Sullivan  would  not  be  a  full 
professor  earning  his  salary  if  he 
were  "black,  female,  or  raised  in  a 
ghetto."  Well,  as  it  turns  out.  Pro- 


"The  academic 
status  of  new 
programs  should  be 
a  matter  of  open 
debate." 


fessor  Sullivan,  is  quite  close  to 
qualifying  on  the  last  count;  His 
father  was  an  electrical  fitter  at 
the  Australian  navy's  naval  dock- 
yard in  Sydney,  and  an  unpaired 
union  president  for  many  years; 
this  did  not  provide  a  privileged 
background.  I  would  argue,  of 
course,  that  such  considerations 
are  irrelevant  for  assessing  aca- 
demic merit,  and  that  unequal  rep- 
resentation of  certain  groups  in  a 
profession  is  not,  per  se,  any  evi- 
dence of  discrimination,  just  as  the 
low  representation  of  short  white 


males  (like  me)  in  the  NBA  is  not 
evidenceof  discrimination  against 
that  (non-designated)  group. 

Finally,  as  to  Zbogar' s  last  sen- 
tence and  admonition  ("Hey,  old 
boys,  grow  up!"),  I  hope  that 
when  he  begins  his  practice  of 
law  he  will  frame  his  argu- 
ments in  a  less  ad  hominem 
manner.  Indeed,  were  Sullivan 
and  I  to  be  touchy  on  the  sub- 
ject, could  we  not  complain  to 
some  tribunal  about  the  ageism 
inherent  in  that  admonition? 

Orenstein  makes  a 
number  of  points,  and  I'll  just 
comment  on  four  of  these.  The 
first  is  theassertion  that  Sullivan 
"declares  his  total  ignoranceof 
the  U  of  T  program,"  and  ,  by 
implication,  Canadian  women's 
studies.  As  I  read  his  letter,  he  did 
not  claim  that,  but  only  that  the 
American  Women's  Studies  pro- 
grams have  been  more  thoroughly 
documented  (e.g.,  books  have  been 
written  about  them).  And  as  to  the 
empirical  basis  of  Sullivan's  re- 
search, it  was  apparently  good 
enough  for  him  to  be  included  in 
the  U  of  T  team  that  advised  NASA 
on  how  to  bring  the  Apollo  XIII 
crew  safely  back  to  earth. 

The  second  of  Orenstein's  as- 
sertions is  the  announcement  that 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


Valentine's  Day 
for  losers 

(RE:  "Surviving  the  Season  of 
Love,"  Feb.  10) 

February  1 4.  Valentine's  Day.  It 
does  not  exist. 

For  all  those  who  have  some- 
one to  make  them  their  Valentine, 
think  about  those  who  you've 
shunned. 

Those  of  you  who  didn't  get  a 
Valentine,  you're  not  losers.  The 
ones  who  don't  understand,  you 
ARE. 

Sometimes,  being  nice  isn't 
enough  for  someone  you  like  or 
love.  They  want  other  things.  Like 
money.  Designer  wear,  having 
the  right  body —  these  are  the 


things  that  require  money.  Don't 
be  fooled  by  these  "cool"  people, 
because  they '  ve  bought  their  hap- 
piness. 

Valentine's  Day  sucks.  Glad 
to  see  that  the  Varsity  doesn't 
endorse  it. 

FRANCINE  ROLANDS 

New  direction 
for  Jews  and 
Arabs 

(RE:  Letter,  "Israel '  s  B-day  not  a 
bash  for  all,"  Feb  6) 
Upon  reading  Mr.  Rai '  s  response 
I  must  say  I  was  disappointed. 
The  disappointment  did  not  stem 
from  the  fact  that  his  article  was 


factually  incorrect  (the  Arabs  at- 
tacked Israel  in  1948, 1969  war  of 
attrition  and  1973  war).  Nor  did 
my  disappointment  stem  from  his 
choice  to  include  complaints  that 
were  so  petty  they  were  almost 
comical  (is  he  really  saying  that 
Israelis  don't  eat  falafel?).  I  was 
disappointed  most  because  mem-" 
bers  of  the  Jewish  Students  Un- 
ion, including  myself,  approached 
the  Arab  Students  Union  months 
before  the  Israel  Day  was  sched- 
uled and  asked  for  their  assist- 
ance in  putting  a  peace  booth 
together.  After  a  couple  of  fruit- 
ful meetings  the  effort  fell  apart, 
but  not  from  unwillingness  on  our 
side. 

I  therefore  issue  an  open  invi- 
tation. I  welcome  the  Arab  Stu- 


dents Union  to  work  with  the 
Jewish  Students  Union  on  a  peace 
booth  for  Middle  East  week  com- 
ing up  later  on  this  year  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Iranian  Students 
Association.  The  university  is  a 
fertile  ground  for  listening  and 
discussion.  As  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Students  Union  I  know 
that  myself  and  many  within  our 
orgapization  would  love  to  see 
such  a  joint  effort.  I  would  per- 
sonally be  more  than  willing  to 
work  with  you  on  such  a  worthy 
project  and  would  be  proud  to  call 
this  "peace  booth"  a  first  step  in  a 
new  relationship  between  both 
Arabs  and  Jews  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  campus. 

MOSHE  MORRIS 
JSU  member 


Study  abroad  with  UofT  this  summer! 


Hons  ICong 


Jerusalem 


Regular  Arts  and  Science  courses,  relevant  to  the  location, 
are  offered  in  Hong  Kong,  Jerusalem  and  Siena,  Italy. 


.    For  a  brochure  contact:  Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street  (416)978-8713 
summer.program@utoronto.ca  http://utoronto.ca/woods 


he  feels  insulted  by  Sullivan's  re- 
marks on  "feminist"  mathematics. 
Orenstein's  feelings  aside  (as  they 
are  irrelevant),  even  if  the  drop- 
out rate  decreases  and  the  stu- 
dents have  more  fun  (in  his  classes, 
as  he  asserts),  they  may  not  learn 
the  actual  discipline  of  mathemat- 
ics. If  so,  then  this  constitutes  a 
serious  problem  both  for  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  forthe.soci- 
ety  that  funds  these  institutions. 
These  logical  considerations  are 
not  negated  either  by  teachers  feel- 
ing insulted  or  by  their  students 
"having  more  fun." 

The  third  of  Orenstein's  com- 
ments that  require  a  response  is 
his  attack  on  Sullivan' s  "own  dis- 
cipline of  Aerospace  Studies"  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  "clearly  influ- 
enced by  the  needs  of  war  and 
industrialism."  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  mark  of  a  genuine  disci- 
pline that  is  not  mere  ideology  is 
that  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge 
(that  is  under  constant  critical  ex- 
amination) that  constitutes  it.  In 
the  case  of  Sullivan's  discipline, 
these  concern  matters  like  flight 
paths  and  trajectories.  These  have 


to  be  independently  learned  about 
both  for  the  understanding  of  the 
discipline,  and  for  such  applica- 
tions as  rescuing  missions  like  the 
Apollo  XIII  one. 

Finally,  in  his  reference  to  the 
"Society  for  Academic  Freedom," 
Orenstein  has  omitted  the  crucial 
words  "and  Scholarship"  from  the 
name  of  the  organization.  It  is  the 
scholarship  aspect  that  is  most 
relevant  for  considering  whether 
equity  studies  is  genuinely  aca- 
demic or  whether  it  is  merely  a 
form  of  indoctrination. 

Although  I  have  been  less  than 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  argu- 
ments brought  to  bear  by  the  de- 
fenders of  "Equity  Studies,"  it  is 
still  noteworthy  (and  somewhat 
ironic)  that  the  Varsity  and  some 
of  its  readers  have  paid  more  at- 
tention to  this  important  academic 
issue  than  have  most  members  of 
the  academic  board. 

John  J.  Furedy  is  aUofT 
psychology  professor  and 
president  of  the  Society  for 
Academic  Freedom  and 
Scholarship. 
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Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduate  ...  an  aimiversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

-  of  a  departed  family  member  or  friend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever 
your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  xuiU  help  ensure  that  the 
SL  George  Campus  remains  a 
green  oasis  tn  doumtotun  Toronto. 

The  UnlversttY's  Department  of  Facilities  & 
Services  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  with  the 
selection  of  a  species  &  a  site.  For  additional 
Information,  please  call  (416)  978-232S. 
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Studies  Program 
Speakers  Series 
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Lynne  Fernie  &  John  Greyson 

The  Film  Maker  and  the 
Audience 
"Without  you,  I'm  Nothing" 
Room  140 
University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle 

*  Reception  following  event  sponsored  by 
the  Rainbow  Triangle 

Alumni  Association  * 


OE.  The  advanced 
customer  service  Canon 
technology  deserves. 


It's  the  best  way  to  ^ 

i 

learn  about  new  sales  : 
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opportunities  that  can  ^ 
accelerate  your  career; 
path  and  try  your  hand 
at  Canon's  hottest 
technology...  all  in 
one  place! 
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Canon  and  OE  — 
and  exoeUence  —  our 


nsmies  synonymous  with  quality 
nary  products  aid  legendary  service  continue 
lass  industry  standards. 


Unparalleled. 


The  energy  we  dedicate  to  professional  development  within  the  Canon  family 
is  parallel  to  the  energy  put  towards  our  products.  Industry-leading. 


Unfimited, 


By  offering  an  uncapped  earning  potential  above  a  base  salary,  we  aeate  the 
opportunity  for  individual  achievement  witWn  a  supportive  team  environment 

There  are  no  limits. 


Career  Open  House 

Tuesday,  March  3  from  noon  to  8  pm 

1490  Denison  Street,  Markham 
(between  Birdimount  and  Kennedy) 


Sales  Professionals 


We've  all  worked  hard  to  make  Canon  and  OE 
household  names  synonymous  with  quality  and 
excellence.  Our  revolutionary  product  lines  continue 
to  surpass  customer  expectations,  while  our 
post-sales  service  and  responsive  technical  back-up 
have  become  legendary  in  the  industry. 

As  a  company  with  ISO  9002  certification,  OE  has 
met  the  highest  international  standards  in  the  areas 
of  Customer  Satisfaction,  Management  Systems, 
Quality  Control  and  Health  &  Safety  Issues.  This 
ensures  quality  and  professionalism  for  any 
organization  or  individual  dealing  with  OE. 

We  dedicate  this  same  energy  to  professional 
development  within  the  Canon  family.  By  offering 
you  both  a  base  salary  and  uncapped  earning 
potential,  we  create  the  opportunity  for  individual 
achievement  within  a  supportive  team  environment. 
Formal  rewards-for-performance  programs  highlight 
our  commitment  to  your  success. 

If  you  demonstrate  strong  leadership  and 
entrepreneurial  qualities,  integrity  and  excellent 
communication  skills,  you're  perfect  for  us.  A  keen 
interest  in  technology  and  the  concept  of  selling 
solutions,  not  just  a  product,  are  essential. 

Whether  you're  just  starting  out  in  sales,  well  on 
your  way  or  at  the  pinnacle  of  your  career,  we  have 
opportunities  to  suit  you.  Immediate  positions  are 
available  in  the  CTA  and  the  Hamilton/Burlington 
area,  but  growth  within  Canon  Americas  could 
present  you  with  the  opportunity  to  work  in  many 
places  throughout  North  and  South  America. 

Our  team  of  dedicated  sales  representatives,  support 
specialists  and  system  engineers  work  together  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  products  and  services 
to  our  clients.  A  philosophy  of  co-operation,  shared 
successes  and  genuine  support.  Innovation  driven 
by  a  team  of  technical,  marketing  and  support 
professionals  who  exemplify  quality  in  all  they  do. 
That's  our  spirit. 


What's  new  at  OE?  This  is  your  opportunity  to  find 
out,  even  if  you're  not  interested  in  changing  careers 
at  this  time.  Throughout  the  Open  House  we'll  be 
demonstrating  an  extensive  array  of  the  latest  in 
imaging  solutions.  The  presentations  are  hands-on, 
allowing  you  the  chance  to  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  work  with  some  of  today's  most  innovative 
technology.  Feel  free  to  ask  questions,  get  some 
information  or  just  wander  at  your  leisure. 
Whatever  your  business  needs,  we'll  have 
something  to  interest  everyone! 


To  guarantee  an  appointment, 
please  call  Leslie  Haynes,  the 
Canon  Project  Supervisor  at 
TMP  Worldwide  (416)  861  8679. 
If  your  busy  schedule  doesn't 

permit  a  pre-arranged  time, 
please  feel  free  to  drop  by  the 
Open  House  at  your  convenience. 
One  of  our  staff  members  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  you. 


If  you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  forward  your 
resume  to  us  or  explore  our  career  opportunities  on 
The  Monster  Board  Canada: 

www.newjobs.com/OE 

OE,  A  Division  of  Canon  Canada  Inc. 
Human  Resources  Department 
1490  Denison  Street,  Markham,  Ontario 
L3R  9T7  ■  Fax:  (905)  305-3913 


Not  buying  the  ^globalization'  mumbo  jumbo 


BY  JASON  RYAN  MACLEAN 

PHILOSOPHER  RICH- 
ARD Rorty  recently  de- 
nounced post-modernism 
as  a  word  that  pretends  to  stand 
for  an  idea.  So  much  for  that  sa- 
cred cow.  Globalization  is  known 
to  many  as  a  close  cousin  of  the 
dearly  departed.  Are  additional 
funeral  arrangements  in  order? 

A  single,  integrated,  and  uni- 
formly capitalistic  global  economy 
is  a  myth.  Many  countries  of  the 
world  are  simply  not  interested. 
Consider  the  Scandinavian  nations 
and  their  ambivalence  toward  the 
European  Union.  Orthat  the  newly 
inaugurated  leader  of  Vietnam  is  a 
former  military  general  weary  of 
free  markets.  Some  other  coun- 
tries are  simply  not  invited  (Cuba 
and  Iraq  come  to  mind).  Nor  is 
there  much  agreement  among  even 
those  countries  unabashedly  capi- 
talistic about  what  capitalism  con- 
stitutes  or  how  it  should  be 
practiced.  There  is  the  Singapore 
model.  The  Japanese  model.  The 
American  model.  The  Dutch 
model.  Even  France.Euro-Disney 
aside,  has  its  own  model. 

The  Global  Economic  Integra- 
tion Index,  a  statistic  much  older 
than  the  term  globalization,  puts 
this  into  historical  perspective.  In 
1 9 1 3,  on  the  eve  of  WWI  (World 
War  One  for  you  Gen-Xers),  the 
level  of  global  economic  integra- 
tion was  33  per  cent.  In  1997? 
Thirty-one  per  cent.  Surprised? 
Only  1 1  percentof  theGDPofthe 
world's  economic  heavyweight 
champion,  the  United  States,  stems 
from  exports.  In  1914,  stocks  of 
outward  foreign  investment  com- 
prised less  than  lOpercentoftheir 
GDP.  In  1996,  after  eight  decades 
of  supposedly  sweeping  globaliza- 


tion, 13per  cent. The  moral  ofthis 
story?Think  global.  Shoplocal. 

The  global  domination  of  multi- 
national corporations  is  a  myth. 
Few  companies  are  truly  global. 
The  average  multinational  pro- 
duces more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
output  and  situates  two-thirds  of 
its  employees  in  its  own  country. 
Critics  charge  multinationals  with 
exporting  jobs  to  low-wage  coun- 
tries. This  may  be  true  of  some 
industries,  iikeelectronics  and  tex- 
tiles,  but  the  trend  has  been  exag- 
gerated. Labour  costs  now  make 
up  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion costs  in  OECD  countries,  down 
from  25  per  cent  in  the  1970s. 
Remember,  Nike  is  not  your  aver- 
age multinational.  That  said,  its 
power  over  nations  is  vastly  over- 
stated. Why  did  Nike  dump  Indo- 
nesia? Because  a  cheaper  deal 
presented  itself  in  Vietnam.  Yet 
Indonesia,  the  most  poll  tically  cor- 
rupt country  in  the  world,  refused 
to  bend  to  Nike' s  opposition  to  its 
implementation  of  amodest  mini- 
mum wage.  Make  no  mistake:  if 
Nike  commanded  the  power  most 
of  us  assume  multinationals  have, 
it  would  make  all  of  its  shoes  in 
Anytown,  USA.  Damn  those  pesky 
labour  laws! 

Home,  after  all,  is  where  the 
heart  is.  It's  also  where  the  money 
is.  Most  economic  activity — driv- 
ing cabs,  flipping  burgers,  tucking 
tummies — is  still  performed  on  a 
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"A  single,  integrated, 
and  uniformly 
capitalistic  global 
economy  is  a  myth." 


small  scale.  Most  industries  oper- 
ate, if  not  at  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  town,  then  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  And  mostmultination- 
als,  for  their  part,  are  homebodies 
at  heart.  Although  both  operate 
woridwide,  the  culture  of  General 
Motors  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie,  and  that  of  Volkswagen,  as 
German  as. . . (don' t  go  there).  Con- 
trary to  followers  of  globalization, 
multinational  corporations  have  not 
lost  their  national  pride.  They  con- 
tinue to  vary  systematically  in  their 
internal  governance  and  long-term 
financing  structures,  their  ap- 
proaches to  R&D  (research  and 
development  for  you  dissidents), 
their  placement  of  key  R&D  fa- 
cilities, and  in  their  overseas  in- 
vestment and  intrafirm  trading 
strategies.  Enduringnational  insti- 
tutions and  ideological  predilec- 
tions still  shape  crucial  corporate 
decisions  (Pauly  and  Reich,  1997). 

The  power  of  global  financial 
markets  over  national  govern- 
ments is  amyth.  Nations,  conven- 
tional wisdom  warns,  no  longer 
have  the  means  to  control  their 
own  destinies.  Governments  are 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  market. 
The  truth,  however,  isgovemments 
the  world  over  spend  more  than 
ever.  Between  the  years  1 870  and 
1913,  the  average  government 
expenditure  level  as  a  percentage 
of  GDPfor  16  industrial  countries 
remained  under  10  per  cent.  Since 
then  it  has  risen  steadily  to  45  per 
cent.  Governments,  ever  eager  to 
detlect  political  pressure,  may  pre- 
fer to  justify  unpopular  decisions 
—  what  are  hospitals  good  for 


anyway?  —  by  pretending  their 
hands  are  tied  by  the  i  nvi  sible  hand 
of  the  global  market.  Don' t  buy  it. 
Leviathan  is  living  larger  than  ever. 
Globalization  is  neither  panacea 
norpangloss. 

The  technological  transforma- 
tion of  the  world  into  a  single, 
cooperative  culture  is  a  myth. 
Communication  does  not  guaran- 
tee cooperation,  much  less  con- 
formity. Don't  call  us,  we'll  call 
you.  Even  if  the  whole  world  was 
wired,  much  of  the  world  still  can- 
not read  their  local  newspaper,  let 
alone  their  e-mail.  And  a  can  of 
Coke  will  not  help.  Singing  "We 
are  the  Worid"  wi  11  not  bring  peace 
to  Albania,  Algeria,  Bosnia,  East 
Timor,  the  Gaza  Strip,  Iraq,  Ire- 
land, Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  or  Sri 
Lanka.  The  streets  of  the  global 
village  are  not  safe.  How  am  I 
ever  going  to  get  to  the  Gap? 

The  emergence  of  a  global  con- 
sciousness and  identity  is  a  myth. 
Take  my  global  culture  quiz.  (1) 
How  many  languages  are  spoken 
in  the  world  today?  Name  them. 
That' s  a  tough  one,  so  try  (2)  How 
many  languages  are  spoken  in 
Kenya?  Name  them.  (3)  What  is 
the  capital  of  Tajikistan?  (4)  Of 
Kirgizstan?  (5)  Of  Uzbekistan? 
(6)  Do  these  countries  really  ex- 
ist? (7)  If  you  are  weak  in  Caspian 


geography,  then  name  the  capital 
of  Wyoming.  (8)  How  many  eth- 
nic groups  are  there  in  the  world? 
Name  them.  (9)  Where  and  what 
in  the  worid  is  Kalmykia?  (10) 
What  are  the  colours  of  the  fiag  of 
Coted'Ivoire?Ifidentityistoknow 
thyself,  we  may  have  to  relax  the 
standard  for  global  identity.  Our 
global  identity  is  global  ignorance. 

The  only  truly  global  phenom- 
ena in  our  world  today  are  our 
problerns.  Doubtless,  they  require 
global  solutions.  But  by  assuming 
the  worid  is  already  global  and  that 
globalization  is  driven  by  the  blind 
andimpersonal  forcesof  historical 
inevitability,  we  surrender  the 
chance  to  make  the  choices  cru- 
cial to  the  development  of  a  truly 
cooperative  and  just  global  soci- 
ety. We  must  not  make  this  mis- 
take. 


Jason  Ryan  MacLean  is  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  the 
department  of  sociology. 
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The  House  Committee  would  like  to  thank  and  to  congratulate 
every  student  who  ran  for  the  1998-99  Hart  House  Elections. 
The  elected  student  representatives  for  the  eight  standing 
committees  are  as  follows: 

FARMCOMMinEE  1998-99  ELECTION 

BEHSON,  BOB  -  TST II  •  CALDWELL,  Rebecca  -  WDW  V  Carry-Over  •  HIRST,  Claire  -  INN  III  Cany-Over 
HUl,  Tom  -  UC  spec  Carry-Over  •  KOEHLER,  Anne  -  NEW  III  •  LAVERTU,  Sebastien  -  UC  V  Carry-Over 
MARTYN,  Amanda  -  UC  III  Carry-Over  •  MICHAL,  Klara  -  INN  II  •  PIRZADA,  Kashif  -  TRIN II  •  STEWART,  Sarah  -  SMC  III 

TWARDOWSKl  Jason  UCIII 

FINANCE  COMMIHEE  1998-99  ELECTION 

GOUVEIA,  Jonaltian  -  WDW  IV  Carry-Over  •  GREENFIELD,  Julia  -  WDW  III  •  KLYMENKO,  Taras  -  INN  III 
PROCHAZKA,  Wanda  -  VIC  II  Carry-Over  •  TSANG,  Belinda  -  NEW  IV  •  VAZ,  Anttiony  -  UC  III  •  WONG,  Vincent  -  NEW  III 

HOUSE  COMMinEE  1998-99  ELECTION 

CHEN,  Netty  -  VIC  II  •  CHOU,  Julie  -  TRIN  III  •  COWIE,  Jennifer  -  WDW  III  •  DUNCAN,  Andrew  -  TRIN  II  •  GIBSON,  Julie  -  UC  IV 
LI,  Gail  -  NEW  III  Carry-Over  •  LOK,  Marcelas  -  SMC  III  Carry-Over  •  LOWE,  Sandra  -  SMC  IV  •  McBEY,  Don  -  SGS  V 
MITCHELL,  Liam  -  SCAR  II  •  YASSIRI,  Hadiel  -  VIC  V  Carry-Over 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE  1998-99  ELECTION 

ASTRAVAS,  Ruttio  -  SMC  II  Carry-Over*  CHU,  Kevin  -  TRIN  II  •  GUNZ,  Alex  -  VIC  III  Carry-Over  •  HOW  Emily  -  NEW  II 
HUDSON,  Cora  -  SMC  III  •  LAM,  Catti  -  TRIN  II  Carry-Over  •  LAM,  Peter  -  ASPC IV  •  LIAN,  Jeremy  -  NEW  III 
LIN,  Stierry  -  UC  IV  Corry-Over  •  McMULLIN,  Sarah  -  SMC  III  •  MLADINIC,  Hernan  -  SGS  II 

RECREATIONAL  ATHLETICS  1998-99  ELECTION 

CHOI,  Stephen  -  TRIN  II  Corry-Over  •  GUIDO,  Valerie  -  SMC  II  •  HAREL,  Shoi  -  NEW  III  •  HAREL,  Ziv  -  NEW  III 
H06AN,  Kathleen  -  SMC  IV  •  HOWARD,  Jonet  -  TRIN  V  •  SCARROW  Susan  LAW  III  -  Corry-Over  •  VANVEEN,  Amanda  -  VIC  II 

ART  COMMIHEE  1998-99  ACCLAIMED 

BEECHINOR,  Tom  -  TST  II  •  CHENG,  Amy  -  UC  II  •  EVANS,  Natoscha  -  UC  II  Carry-Over  •  FALFUS,  Tomosz  -  WDW  IV 
GILLIS,  Jane  -  SGS  II  Carry-Over  •  HODGINS,  Kothryn  -  INN  II  •  KLAR,  Helen  -  WDW  II  •  LEE,  Jonathan  -  TRIN  II 
MocLELLAN,  Duncan  -  SGS  V  Carry-Over  •  SPIEGEL,  Mario  -MUS II  (1  voting  seat  ovoilobie  in  September  1998) 

DEBATES  COMMinEE  1998-99  ACCLAIMED 

CHAPMAN,  Nicolos  -  TRIN  II  •  COHEN,  Ivan  -  UC  II  •  FOLLEGOT,  Donieio  -  SMC  III  •  JOHNSON,  Aidon  -  VIC  II 
KHARABIAN,  Nodine  -  WDW  V  •  MocLEAN,  Sender  -  WDW  II  •  SPAMPINATO,  Lucia  -  SMC  V  Carry-Over 
(4  voting  seats  available  in  September  1 998) 

LIBRARY  COMMinEE  1998-99  ACCLAIMED 

BEE,  Shomi  -  VIC  IV  Carry-Over  •  BINNS,  Whitney  -  VIC  IV  Carry-Over  •  COWAN,  Kieron  -  UC  IV  Carry-Over 
HATFIELD,  Charles  -  TRIN  III  •  LI,  Caroline  -  TRIN  II  •  TRAN,  Diana  -  ERIN  II  (5  voting  seats  available  in  September  1998) 
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ARE  YOU  A  GRADUATE? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
TEACH? 

Exeter  offers  you 

•  a  high  quality  one-year 
course  in  the  most  attractive 
region  of  England 

•  opportunities  to  teach  in 
Europe  and  beyond 

•  the  chance  to  do  your  final 
practice  in  Ontario 

Visit  our  website: 
http:  /  /  www.exeter.ac.uk/  education 

Tutors  and  former  Canadian 
students  from  the  University  of 
Exeter  will  be  at  the  Downtown 
Sheraton,  Bay  Street  on  March  1st 
at  11:00  a.m.  After  our  presentation 
we  will  interview  any  interested 
students. 


Hockey  fanatic 
yearns  for  fans 


BY  GREG  LOWE 

THE  GOOD  OL' 
hockey  game...,"  to 
borrow  the  words  of 
Stompin'  Tom  Conners,  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  identity  of  this 
country.  Everyone  has  their 
favorite  memories  about  the 
sport.  They  may  be  familiarto 
many ,  such  as  Way  ne  Gretzky 
together  with  Mario  Lemieux 
in  the  Canada  Cup.  Or  they 
may  be  more  personal,  such 
as  early  mornings  out  on  the 
backyard  rink  before  school. 
The  truth  is  many  people  feel 
that  being  Canadian  is  synony- 
mous with  being  a  hockey  fan.  If 
you  do  not  share  these  feelings 
personal  1  y  you  undoubted!  y  kno w 
people  (like  myself?)  whodo.  We 
are  the  people  who  religiously  sup- 
port Don  Cherry,  in  spite  of  how 
questionable  his  comments  may 
be.  We  are  the  people  who  are 
unable  to  fall  asleep  unless  we 
have  seen  all  the  highlights  from 
that  eveni  ng — twice.  Who  we  are 
not,  are  supporters  of  the  Varsity 
Blues  men's  hockey  team. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  Var- 
sity Arena  was  not  completely 
empty  that  night  but  once  one  ac- 
counts for  parents  and  friends  of 
the  players,  the  crowd  was  sparse 
at  best.  I  found  myself  wondering 
why  support  for  the  Blues  is  not 
greater.  I  admit,  havingonly  been 
to  a  handful  of  games  I  am  hardly 
iheirbiggest  fan.  But  why  is  that? 
Why  don't  students  consider  the 
hockey  games  as  something  that 
they  would  want  to  go  see?  My 
first  thoughts  are  economical.  Too 


few  entertainment  dollars  spread 
overtoo  many  options.  Yet  at  five 
dollars  a  game,  three  with  your 
student  ID,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  answer.  Your  Second  Cup 
"breakfast"  costs  as  much.  Is  it 
the  quality  of  play?  Perhaps  peo- 
ple believe  that  university  hockey 


Why  don't  students 
consider  the  hockey  games 
as  something  that  they 
would  want  to  go  see? 


is  just  not  that  good.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  The  games  have  a  good 
pace  and  you  will  likely  see  a  few 
good  hits.  Sure,  the  Blues  may  not 
be  the  cream  of  the  CIAU  crop, 
but  they  are  hardly  bottom  dwell- 
ers either.  And  it's  not  like  the 
NHL  is  providing  great  end  to  end 
hockey  to  watch,  what  with  the 
Carolina  "Clutch  and  Grabbers" 
and  the  New  Jersey  "Neutral  Zone 
Trappers."  One  potentially  valid 
reason  for  the  lack  of  support  is 
the  commuter  school  mentality  that 
seems  to  exi,st  at  this  university: 
"I'm  done  class  so  gel  aula'  my 
way  'cause  I  gotta  get  home 
now.  NOW!"  Yet  these  are  the 
same  people  who  get  back  in  the 
car  a  few  hours  later  and  head 
down  to  the  Joker  or  the  Bruns- 
wick House.  Instead  of  spending 
half  the  night  on  the  phone  playing 
"I  don't  know,  whcredo you  want 
to  go?"  with  half  a  dozen  people, 
why  not  just  meet  at  the  game 
first?  You  can  make  plans  face  to 
face,  and  do  you  really  care  if 


someone  thinks  you're  over- 
dressed? Games  end  earl  y  enough 
so  you  can  easily  still  get  to  your 
destination,  pro  vided  you  and  your 
friends  can  actually  decide  on  a 
place  to  go.  Or  how  about  staying 
downtown  after  class  with  a 
friend?  Grab  a  bite  toeat,  catch  up 
on  some  homework, 
and  then  go  to  the  game. 
And  hey, ifyou' re  lucky 
rush  hour  traffic  might 
actually  have  eased  by 
the  time  the  game  ends. 

There's  also  no 
doubtf/ie  Var5(7vcould 
do  more  to  help  in- 
crease interest  in  the  Blues.  In 
addition  to  the  listing  of  upcoming 
games  perhaps  they  could  publish 
the  game  scoring  summaries  or 
occasionally  the  standings.  The 
hockey  players  practice  and  train 
hard  and  they  deserve  the  recog- 
nition and  support,  especially  as 
the  season  comes  to  a  close.  And 
I  don '  t  mean  to  ignore  other  teams 
that  represent  this  school ,  because 
without  a  doubt  they  deserve  fan 
support  as  well.  It  isjust  that  with 
the  position  that  hockey  holds  in 
Canadian  culture,  the  Varsity  Blues 
men's  hockey  team  should  really 
be  able  to  expect  this  support.  It 
surprises  mc  that  the  hockey  team 
can't  manage  to  fill  more  of  the 
seats  at  Varsity  Arena.  Come  on 
out.  people,  support  the  Blues  and 
you'll  see  just  why  Canada  is  so 
fanatical  about  the  game  of 
hockey. 


Greg  Lowe  is  a  third-year 
UofT  economics  student. 


AIR  Canada  •  club  moisaco  •  Paramount  Canada's  Wonderland  • 


GMDftude 


university  of  toronto 
Graduating  Class 
Gift  Campaign 


The  Class  of  9T8  launches  the  campus-wide 
Graduating  Class  Gift  Campaign  GMDftude 
February  23  -  March  20,  1998.  When  you  donate  to 
GRADitude  you  have  a  chance  to  'win  a  prize  from  one 
of  our  sponsors! 

To  make  a  pledge  or  for  more  information,  please  call 
416-978-7154,  or  1-800-463-6048. 

University  of  Toronto,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  3J3 


.  PIZZA  NOVA  •  SAINT  CINNAMON  •  IL  FORNELLO  •  THE  CANADIAN  STAGE  COMPANY 


For  further 
information  please 
contact 

TEACH 
tel:  905-388-8972 
fax:  905-388-9682 

email: 
teacht'^netaccess.on.ca 

website: 
www.netaccess.on.ca/ 
~teach 
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Global  investment  deal  losing  steam 


BY  VITO  M.  LABATE 


Despite  daunting  public  ignorance  and  a 
tight-lipped  Canadian  government,  con- 
cerned citizens  are  sounding  the  alarm 
and  throwing  a  wrench  in  high-stakes 
negotiations  over  a  controversial  global 
investment  deal. 

Activists  world-wide  celebrated  a  mi- 
nor victory  last  week  as  Paris-based  talks 
on  the  Multi-Lateral  Agreement  on  In- 
vestment ground  to  a  halt  with  the  April  27 
sign-oft  deadline  looming  as  an  unrealistic 
goal .  Twenty-eight  countries  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  are  hashing  out  a  set  of 
business  rules  that  would  govern  the  glo- 
bal market. 

'The  only  question  is  how  long  [the 
negotiations]  will  continue — we  are  com- 
mitted to  an  agreement  and  a  conclusion 
that  is  beneficial  to  Canada,"  said  Dexter 
Bishop,  an  Ottawa-based  spokesperson 
for  the  foreign  affairs  department. 

But  what  might  appear  an  innocent 
delay  is  being  perceived  as  an  activist 
coup  by  some  Canadians  who  have  been 
lobbying  against  the  MAI  for  months. 
"We' ve  seen  increasing  opposition  to  this 
deal  and  that' s  putting  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
the  Canadian  government  as  well  as  slow- 
ing them  down,"  says  Sarah  Dopp,  To- 
rontoorganizerfortheCouncil  of  Canadi- 
ans. 

She  says  it  is  a  wonder  that  citizens 
have  mobilized  against  the  deal — consid- 
ering so  little  information  about  the  MAI 
has  been  made  available  to  the  public. 
People  cannot  endorse  an  agreement  they 
know  nothing  about,  she  adds.  "Decisions 
that  affect  Canadians  should  be  made 
democratically.  That's  not  very  radical. 
It's  a  question  of  democracy,"  added 
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Dopp. 

The  MAI  did  not  meet  the  public  eye 
until  last  April  when  Canada'sCtoiea/if/ 
Mailran  a  front-page  story  about  a  leaked 
version  of  the  investment  treaty. 

But  Bishop  says  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  now  making  somewhat  of  an 
effort  to  improve  popular  literacy  on  the 
issue.  "At  this  point,  I  wouldn't  say  there 
are  any  more  formal  efforts  to  inform 
Canadians,  but  there  are  information  pack- 
ages available  in  growing  numbers,"  he 
said. 

Garnering  resistance  to  what  activists 


deem  a  charter  of  rights  and  freedoms  for 
corporations  has  been  difficult  when  so 
few  Canadians  are  aware  of  its  existence. 
However,  Canada's  socially-conscious 
have  spearheaded  an  awareness-raising 
campaign  in  the  nick  of  time,  says  John 
Urquhart,  editor  of  Canadian  Perspec- 
tives magazine  and  acting  communica- 
tions officer  forthe  Council  of  Canadians. 

"Canadian  activists  are  really  leading  in 
the  opposition  to  the  MAI,"  he  said.  "The 
Europeans  are  just  starting  to  clue  in  on 
what  [the  MAI]  will  mean  to  domestic 
companies  as  well  as  labour  and  culture." 


Canada  can  boast  such  MAI-savvy 
due  to  the  non-stop  efforts  of  groups  like 
the  Council  of  Canadians,  led  by  charis- 
matic chairwoman  Maude  Barlow. 

These  groups  argue  the  MAI  threatens 
Canadian  culture  and  quality  of  life — and 
guidelines  protecting  cherished  national 
sovereignty  must  be  set  in  place.  They 
point  out  that  the  current  deal  will,  among 
other  things,  give  multinational  corpora- 
tions the  outrageous  right  to  sue  national 
governments  if  their  profitability  is  im- 
peded by  environmental  or  labour  regula- 
tions. 


"It  gives  them  [foreign  corporations]  a 
tremendous  lever  overCanadian  policy," 
said  David  Orchard,  National  Chairper- 
son of  Citizens  Concerned  About  Free 
Trade. 

"It's  simply  an  invitation  to  take  over 
the  Canadian  economy,"  he  says.  "All  the 
smaller  companies  are  simply  going  to  be 
sitting  ducks,  waiting  to  be  taken  over." 

However,  a  city-based  spokesperson 
for  the  business  community  argues  these 
nay-sayers  are  talking  nonsense.  "All 
this  dancing  about  cultural  protection 
usually  means  that  somebody,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  wants  to  try  to  protect  some- 
thing that  isn't  appropriate  for  protec- 
tion," said  Paul  Jacobson,  an  economist 
at  Jacobson  Consulting  and  a  member  of 
the  Toronto  Association  for  Business 
and  Economics. 

"From  my  limited  and  theoretical  un- 
derstanding of  [the  MAI],  I  can't  con- 
ceive of  why  anybody  should  be  against 
it,"  added  Jacobson. 

He  say  s  consumers  should  focus  on  the 
quality  of  product  and  not  the  behind-the- 
scenes  rigmarole.  "If  you've  got  a  good 
product,  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door.  If  not,  then  no  amount  of  govern- 
ment protection  is  going  to  help  you," 
reasoned  Jacobson,  adding  fewer  restric- 
tions on  business  means  better  quality  will 
prevail  in  a  form  of  capitalist  poetic  jus- 
tice. 

"It's  sort  of  like,  who  the  hell  cares 
what  the  label  is:  Canadian,  American  or 
whatever,  as  long  as  I  get  the  music  1  want 
to  listen  to,"  said  Jacobson. 

Barlow  will  be  offering  a  decidedly 
different  perspective  on  the  issue  tomor- 
row night  at  7:30pm  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  auditorium. 


Labour  strife  plagues  Dalhousie  U 


BY  KAVERI  GUPTA, 
SHELLY  ROBINSON  AND 
PAUL  MANSFIELD 

HALIFAX  (CUP)— One  of  At- 
lantic Canada's  largest  universi- 
ties isembroiled  in  labour  turmoil. 

Both  professors  and  teaching 
assistants  at  Dalhousie  University 
plan  to  hold  strike  votes  later  this 
month  as  negotiations  on  both  fronts 
appear  to  be  stalled. 

Talks  between  professors  and 
the  administration  ended  Jan.  30, 
and  the  two  sides  are  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  provincial  mediator 
who  will  work  with  negotiators  for 
one  day. 

A  spokesperson  forthe  univer- 
sity says  bringing  in  an  outside 
conciliator  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

"[Conciliation]  is  not  an  unusual 


part  of  the  negotiation  process. 
Both  parties  felt  it  would  be  helpful 
given  what  had  been  accom- 
plished," MichelleGallant  said. 

Talks  between  professors  and 
the  administration  have  been  go- 
ing on  since  last  September,  and 
while  most  of  the  contract  has 
already  been  successfully  negoti- 
ated, the  two  sides  are  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  salaries 
and  cuts  to  faculty  positions. 

Professors  say  unless  the  uni- 
versity begins  paying  them  more 
competitive  salaries,  the  quality  of 
education  at  Dalhousie  will  suffer. 
Out  of  1 1  universities  of  compara- 
ble size  and  quality ,  Dalhousie  ranks 
tenth  in  terms  of  faculty  salaries. 

"[Professors]  have  lost  some- 
thing like  1 1  to  12  per  cent  of  our 
income  in  the  '90s  because  of 
freezes  and  rollbacks,"  Michael 


Cross,  chief  negotiator  for  the  fac- 
ulty association,  said.  "We  arejust 
shooting  forthe  middleof  the  pack. 
You  lose  people  when  you  have 
non-competitive  salaries." 

The  professors  have  set  a  strike 
vote  for  Feb.  18-20. 

Gallant  says  talks  so  far  have 
been  productive,  adding  she  is 
pleased  with  their  progress.  She 
won't,  however,  comment  on  the 
possibility  of  a  strike. 

"It  is  absolutely  premature  to  be 
talking  about  [a]  strike...  both  par- 
ties are  working  towards  a  settle- 
ment," she  said. 

Cross  says  he  is  not  optimistic 
that  an  agreement  between  pro- 
fessors and  the  administration  wil  I 
be  reached. 

'There  is  an  unhappy  tradition 
at  this  university  of  not  being  able 
to  resolve  differences,  [and]  both 


sides  contribute  to  this,"  he  said. 
"It  never  helps  to  not  be  able  to 
settle  at  the  table.  We  don't  talk 
effectively  to  each  other." 

Also  holding  a  strike  vote  later 
this  month  are  members  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees local  39 1 2,  which  repre- 
sents teaching  assistants  and  part- 
timeinstructors  at  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  Saint  Mary's 
University  and  Mount  Saint  Vin- 
cent University,  which  are  also 
located  in  Halifax.  All  three  uni- 
versities would  be  affected  if  the 
union  hit  the  picket  lines. 

Theunion  had  asked  forbinding 
arbitration,  through  which  a  third 
party  would  have  settled  the  dis- 
pute and  a  strike  would  have  been 
avoided,  but  Dalhousie  declined 
the  offer. 


'The  university  declined  binding 
arbitration  and  indicated  that  we 
hoped  we  may  yet  have  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  on  the  dispute," 
said  Mike  Roughneen,  director  of 
personnel  services  at  Dalhousie. 

Wages  is  also  the  central  issue 
for  teaching  assistants  and  part- 
time  instructors.  According  to 
Chris  Riou,  the  DalhousieTA  rep- 
resentative for  CUPE  3912,  wages 
forteaching  assistants,  which  vary 
from  department  to  department, 
are  unfairly  low. 

The  university  is  offering  a 
standardi  zed  pay  rate  for  teachi ng 
assistants  that  would  reach  just 
under  $2,500  a  year  by  2000-01 . 
This  would  result  in  a  pay  raise  for 
some  TAs  at  the  university,  and  a 
pay  cut  for  others.  Teaching  as- 
sistants at  a  number  of  other  Ca- 


nadian universities,  includingthe 
University  of  Toronto,  Guelph  in 
Ontario  and  Simon  Eraser  in  B  .C. , 
have  annual  salaries  ranging  from 
$6,000  to  $9,000. 

Riou  says  the  low  wages  are 
affecting  the  quality  of  graduate 
students  that  come  to  Dalhousie, 
which  in  tum  impacts  the  quality  of 
teaching  assistants  at  the  school. 

"It's  really  starting  to  deterio- 
rate Dalhousie' s  ability  to  keep 
very  capable  and  intelligent  [grad 
students]  at  Dalhousie,"  he  said. 

The  CUPE  strike  vote  is  set  for 
Feb.  18-19.  Members  of  the  union 
held  a  protest  Feb.  13  against  what 
they  say  are  unfair  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

With  files  from  Gina  Stack 
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Turn  your  education 
into  a  Profession 


with  number's 


Human  Resource 
^  Management  program 


lor  University  Graduates 


Improve  your  opportunities  for  interesting  and 
rewarding  employment  by  joining  Humber's 
Human  Resource  Management  -program. 

•  Program  is  only  one  year  in  length, 
(starting  September) 

•  You  will  receive  practical  experience  in  a 
workplace  field  practice. 

•  Successful  completion  will  lead  to  professional  desig- 
nation (CHRP)  from  the  Human  Resources  Professionals 
Association  of  Ontario  (HRPAO). 

You  must  have  a  University  Degree  , 
or  a  3  year  College  Diploma  to  ^  MOC^d 

qualify. 


^    call  (416)  675-5000  todaxj 


Attention:  Students  renting  Off-Campus 

Notice  of  Termination 


Do  you  have  a  lease  that  ends  on  April  30th? 
Are  you  renting  month-to-month  and  plan  to  leave  on 

April  30th? 

You  must  give  written  notice  to  your 
landlord  on  or  before  March  1st 

•  Pick  up  a  "Notice  of  Termination  -  Tenant  to  Landlord" 

Where?    University  of  Toronto  Housing  Service 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
214  College  St.  (Enter  via  St.  George  St.  entrance) 

For  more  information,  call  the  Housing  Service  at  978-8045 


Work  in  a  team  environment  and  be 
part  of  a  Canadian  success  story. 


Canadian  Tire  Corporation,  Limited  is  Canada's  largest 
hard  goods  retailer  with  more  than  430  stores  coast  to  coast. 
We're  looking  for  students  who  are  ready  for  steady  work  in 
distributing  products  to  Canadian  Tire  stores.  We  need  more 
than  250  committed  warehouse  persons  to  work  part-time  in 
our  two  busy  Distribution  Centres  located  in  Brampton,  Ontario. 

You  must  be: 

►  currently,  and  continue  to  be  enrolled  in  secondary  or 
post-secondary  studies  at  a  recognized  educational  institution, 

►  interested  in  working  8  to  24  hours  per  week  on  a  regular 
basis  and/or  want  full-time  summer  hours, 

►  1 8  years  of  age  or  older, 

^  be  able  to  perform  heavy  lifting  &  pulling, 

^  dedicated,  reliable  and  flexible, 

^  quality-focused  and  detail-oriented, 

>■  able  to  work  well  in  a  team, 

and  have  access  to  a  vehicle. 

Any  work  experience  in  an  industrial  or  warehouse  setting 
and/or  basic  computer  literacy  are  definite  assets. 

Canadian  Tire  Student  Work  Opportunity. 
It's  a  relationship  worth  working  towards. 
To  apply,  please  forward  an  application, 
or  resume,  by  March  1 0,  1 998,  to: 

Student  Work  Opportunity, 

Canadian  Tire  Corporation,  Limited, 

A.J.  Billes  Distribution  Centre, 

8550  Goreway  Drive,  Brampton,  Ontario  i.6T  5J8 

Fax:(905)  790-5812 

For  more  information  click  on  Human  Resources 
on  our  website  at:  www.canadiantire.ca 

©s©  %  G^s5  '  s  ■  '       %  ^ 


Canadian  Tire  Distribution  Stud 


Looking  For  A 


students!  Canadian  Tire  Distribution's 
Student  Woric  Opportunity  is  your  ticket 
to  steady,  part-time  work  while  you're 
in  school  and/or  the  potential  for 
full-time  summer  work. 


Find  out  about: 

^  Competitive  wage 

^  Education  Supplement 

^  Store  Discount 


^  ©>©       ©«      ©a  ^  ©^0        g^s  '^f^ 


$AC  ELECTIONS  1998 


Nominations  Open  Monday,  February  9, 1998 

Nominations  Close:  Friday,  February  27, 1998 

Nominations  Re-open  (for  vacancies  only)  Monday,  March  2, 1998 

Nominations  Close:  Friday,  March  6, 1998 

Campaigning  Begins:  Monday,  March  9, 1998 

Erindale  Election  Forum:  Tuesday,  March  17, 1998 

12-2pm  at  the  Meeting  Place 

$t.  George  Election  Forum:  Wednesday,  March  18, 1998 

12-2pm  location  to  be  announced 

Scarborough  Election  Forum:  Thursday,  March  19, 1998 

12-2pm  at  the  Meeting  Place 

Campaigning  Ends:  Sunday,  March  22, 1998 

Polling  Day:  Tuesday,  March  24, 1998 

Polling  Day:  Wednesday,  March  25, 1998 


Nomination  Packages  will  be  available  at  the 
following  SAC  Offices  during  office  hours; 


St.  George 

SAC  UTM 

SAC  Scarborough 


12  Hart  House  Circle 

Room  73  Crossroads  Building 

Room  R-3006 


CONSTITUENCIES  No.  of  Seats 

Victoria  College  4 

University  College  4 

New  College  3 

Innis  College  1 

Trinity  College  2 

St.  Michael's  College  4 

Woodsworth  College  1 

Erindale  College  6 

Scarborough  College  5 

Engineering  4 
Dentistry 

Physical  Education 
Occupational  &  Physical  Therapy 
Nursing 
Law 

Education 
Medicine 
Music 
Pharmacy 
Architecture 

Transitional  Year  Program 


UNIVERSITY     OF     TORONTO     STUDENTS'     ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 


Monday.  February  23,  1 998 


News 
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Environmental  awareness  week  hits  campus 


Leave  your  car  keys  at  home  this  week  and  take  your  bike. 


ELSE  KNUDSENA'ARSITY 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

This  week  the  normally  staid  U  of 
T  ecosystem  will  experience 
tremors  as  "Environmental 
Awareness  Week"  rol  Is  onto  cam- 
pus. 

From  now  until  Feb. 27,  this 
schooling  swamp  will  be  on  green 
alert,  hosti  ng  cl  othi  ng  swaps,  buzz- 
ing  with  talks  on  nuclear  power, 
connections  between  natural  ca- 
lamities and  breast  cancer,  cor- 
porate plunder  of  indigenous  lands, 
and  a  call  to  action  over  the  pro- 
vincial government' s  plan  to  hand 
over  90  per  cent  of  Ontario's 
forests  to  developers. 

A  post  spring  break  supermar- 
ket tour  was  conducted  today  by 
OPIRG  to  remind  observers  that 
their  shoppingchoices  have  global 
economic  and  social  implications. 

Closer  to  home  though,  cam- 
pus activists  will  be  reminding 
students  to  watch  their  eco  eti- 
quette: revive  bungled  xerox  at- 
tempts, utilize  both  sides  of  a  page, 
dispose  recyclable  i  nto  the  appro- 
priate containers  (misuse  may 
result  in  contamination  of  the  re- 
cycling incubation  process),  and 
always  wear  a  mug  on  one' s  pack 


sack. 

Organizer  Sao-Jan  Chan  from 
the  Environmental  Studies  Union 
says  that  such  tips  are  simple 
enough  for  environmentally  pas- 
sive students  at  the  same  time 
resulting  in  a  significant  collec- 
tive impact  to  satisfy  hard  core 
greens. 

"I  know  it  seems  like  a  small 
thing,"  she  says,  referring  to  her 
union's  stickers  entitled  Write 
Green. ..One  Earth. ..Two 
Sides. ..Three  'R's...  "But  con- 
sider how  much  paper  is  used  in  a 
tutorial.  If  both  sides  are  used,  it 
actually  translates  into  a  big  deal." 

With  such  simple  acts  of  envi- 
ronmental decency  requested,  she 
adds  that  one  need  not  be  the 
granola  swigging  stereotype  of- 
ten associated  with  the  earth- 
minded. 

"I'm  not  a  granola  person  at 
all.  I  don't  have  dreadlocks, "she 
said,  also  mentioning  that  mem- 
bers of  the  environmental  union 
dress  rather  conservatively. 
"We'rejust  like  your  typical  stu- 
dents, accept  we're  educated  in 
this  area  so  we  know  about  the 
effects." 

Paper  waste  is  more  than  an 
issueof  rubbish-side  manner  as  it 


also  transcends  the  politics  sur- 
rounding the  uni  versi  ty '  s  purchas- 
ing  decisions.  Chan  notes  that  the 
union  is  lobbying  U  of  T' s  buyers 
to  purchase  only  recyled  paper. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  university 
buys  approximately  50  per  cent 
recycled  paper. 

But  at  the  source  of  this  politi- 
cal paper  chase  are  the  prov- 
ince's trees,  that  are  threatened, 
activists  say,  by  the  Tory  govern- 
ment's  forest  planning  process 
called  Lands  for  Life.  Environ- 
mentalists say  that  if  the  govern- 
ment implements  the  roundtable's 
suggestions,  the  province  would 
hand  over  control  of  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  forested 
area  to  industry,  leaving  less  than 
ten  per  cent  for  protection. 

Scrambling  together  i  n  order  to 
raise  awareness  about  these  low- 
profile  hearings  into  the  fate  of 
the  province's  forests,  are  a  coa- 
lition of  environmental  groups 
Partnership  of  Public  Lands,  many 
of  whom  hope  that  students  will 
become  informed  about  the  pro- 
posal this  week  in  the  vacuum  left 
by  low-key  public  consultation. 

A  forum  is  to  be  held  at  OISE 
on  March  10  around  Lands  for 
Life. 


McGIII  students  lose  differential  fee  court  battle 


BY  SONIA  VERMA 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  A  le- 
gal challenge  to  Quebec's  policy 
of  charging  differential  tuition 
fees  was  rejected  by  the  prov- 
ince's Superior  Court,  reaffirm- 
ing the  controversial  new  fee 
structure  requiring  out  of-prov- 
ince  students  to  pay  about  $  1 ,000 
a  year  more  in  tuition  than  Que- 
bec residents. 

McGill  University'sstudentun- 
ion  launched  the  court  challenge 
last  September.  One  in  four  of  the 
school's  students  is  from  outside 
the  province. 

The  student  union  and  the 
case's  name  plaintiff,  Paul  Ruel, 
a  third-year  political  science  stu- 
dent, argued  that  differential  tui- 
tion fees  contravened  the  Char- 
ter of  Rights  by  hindering  the 
mobility  of  Canadian  students 


pursuing  post-secondary  educa- 
tion and  the  Quebec  Education 
Act,  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion. 

They  also  charged  that  Minis- 
ter of  Education  Pauline  Marois 
acted  outside  of  her  authority  in 
announcingthe  new  policy  with- 
out an  official  mandate  from  her 
constituents  or  other  members  of 
the  Parti  Quebecois  government. 

In  the  decision  handed  down 
Feb.  1  LJudgeClaudeTellierruled 
firmly  in  favour  of  the  minister 
and  categorically  dismissed  each 
argument  presented  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, calling  the  likelihood  of  an 
appeal  into  question. 

'The  minister  has  the  authority 
from  the  National  Assembly  to 
impose  conditions  [on]  universi- 
ties and  this  authority  includes  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  tuition 
category  based  on  residence,"  the 


judgement  read. 

Tellier  further  stated  that  an 
increase  in  tuition  for out-of-prov- 
ince  students  did  not  pose  a  sig- 
nificant barrier  to  Canadian  stu- 
dents' mobility. 

He  also  ruled  that  differential 
tuition  fees  are  notdiscriminatory 
under  the  Charter  of  Rights,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  ba- 
sis of  nationality  orethnicity,  but 
not  on  the  basis  of  provincial  ori- 
gin. 

"The  plaintiffs  are  confound- 
ing two  notions  which  are  very 
different,  the  notion  of  residence 
with  ethnicity  or  nationality.  We 
don't  see  how  the  policy  of  the 
mini  ster  cou  Id  consti  tute  di  scri  mi- 
nation  based  on  ethnic  or  national 
origin,"  his  judgement  read. 

Elizabeth  Gomery,  a  member 
of  the  student  union  executive, 
says  she  isextremely  disappointed 


with  the  court's  dismissal  of  the 
argument  that  differential  tuition 
fees  threaten  accessibility.  McGill 
has  sustained  a  five  per  cent  loss 
in  out-of-province  student 
enrollment  over  the  past  year  and 
Gomery  says  differential  tuition 
fees  are  the  problem. 

"People  are  perceiving  educa- 
tion in  this  province  as  notopen  to 
all,"  she  said.  "The  message  the 
policy  sends  is  very  clear:  you  are 
not  welcome  in  this  province." 

Gomery  adds  that  the  court's 
affirmation  of  Marois'  authority 
to  implement  differential  fees  ac- 
cords the  minister  a  dangerous 
amount  of  unchecked  freedom  to 
draft  educational  policy. 

Andre  Durocher,  the  lawyer 
who  represented  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  case,  agrees. 

'The  judge  has  essentially  ruled 
that  the  minister  Hnpc  ,.,jiof 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  -  UN^VERSITY  of  Toronto 


The  Shoshana  Shier  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  in  Jewish  Studies 

Elliot  R.  Wolfson 

New  YORK  University 

Skirball  Department  of  Hebrew  and  Judaic  Studies 

will  deliver  three  public  lectures  on 

Ethical  Dimensions  of  Jewish  IVlysticism 


Mysticism  and  Social  Reform:  Attitudes  toward  ttie  Other  in  Kabbalistic  Ettiics 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1 998 
University  College  ~  Room  140  ~  16  King's  College  Circle  ~  University  of  Toronto 

Beyond  Good  and  Evil:  Law  and  Morality  in  ttie  Kabbalistic  Tradition 

Wednesday,  Marchi  4,  1998 
University  College  ~  Room  140  ~  15  King's  College  Circle  ~  University  of  Toronto 

Divine  Suffering  and  thie  Ideal  of  Spiritual  Poverty  on  ttie  Mystical  Patti 

Wednesday,  IVIarch  1 8,  1 998 
University  College  ~  Room  140  ~  15  King's  College  Circle  ~  University  of  Toronto 

All  lectures  at  8:°°  pm 

FREE  Public  Lectures  -  no  tickets  required.  For  more  information  coll  (416)  978-5301 


minister  wants  and  that  is  a  very 
dangerous  precedent." 

Durocher  says  the  Quebec  de- 
cision will  have  a  serious  impact 
outside  the  province.  Differential 
tuition  fee  policies  are  being 
weighed  by  provincial  govern- 
ments in  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta  and  as  federal  transfer 
payments  drop,  more  provinces 
are  predicted  to  follow  suit  to 
compensate  for  lost  revenue  for 
post-secondary  education,  he 
says. 

The  student  union  is  currently 
seeking  legal  advice  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  launching  an  appeal  and 
will  vote  on  the  issue  Feb.  19.  if 
approved,  the  appeal  could  cost 
as  much  as  $25 ,000  and  take  up  to 
a  year-and-a-half  to  pursue. 

Plaintiff  Paul  Ruel,  who  is  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  union's  deci- 
sion, is  pressing  for  an  appeal. 
Originally  from  British  Columbia, 
he  is  preparing  to  enter  his  final 
year  at  McGill,  but  is  unsure  he 
will  be  able  to  return  if  the  differ- 
ential tuition  fee  policy  is  not  over- 


turned. 

"I'm  not  sure  yet  if  I  can  afford 
to  finish  my  degree  here,"  he 
said.  "It  depends  if  my  student 
loans  come  through." 

Although  he  concedes  an  ap- 
peal would  be  costly,  he  sees  the 
alternative  as  even  more  so  for 
both  students  and  the  province. 
Although  differential  tuition  fees 
have  raised  an  additional  $9-mil- 
lion  dollars  for  university  coffers, 
a  report  just  released  by  McGill 
University  reveals  that  contribu- 
tions of  out-of-province  students 
to  the  Quebec  economy  stand  at 
$170-million  dollars.  Ruel  says 
this  is  revenue  that  could  be  lost 
unless  the  differential  tuition 
scheme  is  abandoned. 

"It's  absolute  bullshit  that  out 
of  province  students  are  costing 
the  Quebec  government,"  he 
claims,  "It's  a  political  question 
and  maybe  it's  time  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  step  in  and  do 
something  about  it." 

The  McGill  Daih 
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For  a  university  researcher,  the  size  of 
your  grant  is  almost  everything 

With  a  $90,000  personal  research  grant 
from  the  Natural  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  high-tem- 
perature superconductor  physicist  Walter 
Hardy  is  one  of  the  best  funded  Canadian 
university  researchers  in  his  field. 

With  his  research  partners  Ruixing 
Liang  and  Doug  Bonn,  UBC  professor 
Hardy  grows  high-quality  YBCO  super 
conducting  crystals,  a  blend  of  physics 
and  chemistry  that's  hardly  a  decade  old, 
but  already  has  high-tech  applications. 
Some  of  the  crystals  are  blasted  with  a 
pulse  laser  to  microscopically  thin  films. 
The  films,  in  turn,  act  as  high  precision 
microwave  conductors.  In  the  real  world 
they're  made  into  filters  for  technology 
like  digital  telephones  and  satellite  com- 
munications equipment. 

But  Hardy  is  less  interested  in  the 
commercial  applications  of  his  research 
than  he  is  in  understanding  the  strongly 
correlated  electron  problem  -  a  scienti  fic 
mystery  for  which  there  are  plenty  of 
theories  but  no  answers. 

Of  the  $485,000  that  funds  Hardy  and 
Bonn' s  lab  operations,  equipment  and  re- 
search staff  in  1996/97,  all  but  $14,000 
came  from  NSERC.  And  that  reliance  on 
NSERC  has  Hardy  worried.  After  years 
of  stagnant  federal  funding,  the  agency's 
resources  are  spread  thin,  and  the  money 
NSERC  grants  is  increasingly  tied  to 
matchingindustry  funds.  No  industry  funds, 
no  NSERC  grant. 

"As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  we  are  at  a 
real  crisis  point  in  funding  for  physics," 
Hardy  says.  "They  tel  I  us  to  go  out  and  do 
internationally  competitive  physics,  but 
the  funding  isn't  there." 

Hardy  adds  that  he's  worried  Canadian 
universities  can't  attract  top  researchers 
or  keep  them  once  they're  here.  Since 
returning  to  his  native  Vancouver  in  1 97 1 
after  studying  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe, 
Hardy  has  seen  a  growing  exodus  of  top 
scientists  from  Canadian  universities  to 
bigger  salaries  and  better  labs  and  equip- 
ment. And  Hardy  worries  that  his  crystal 
grower,  Ruixing  Liang,  could  be  snapped 
up  by  bigger  budget  labs  in  the  U.S. 

Janis  McKenna,  another  UBC  profes- 
sor, has  thought  of  leaving.  "I  think  every- 
one thinks  about  leaving  for  professional 
reasons,"  she  says,  the  gee- whiz  cadence 
of  her  voice  slowing  for  a  minute.  "If 
funding  continues  todeteriorate  like  this,  is 
it  going  to  be  worth  doing  research  in 
Canada  10  years  from  now?" 

She  answers  her  own  question.  "If  the 
funding  cuts  keep  coming  at  the  rate 
they' ve  been  coming  then  it's  not  going  to 
be  worth  staying." 

McKenna' s  field,  subatomic  particle 
physics  theory,  is  what  askeptic  might  call 
useless.  She  studies  quarks,  the  particles 
thai  make  up  neutrons  and  electrons,  from 
a  purely  theoretical  standpoint.  Discover- 
ies in  subatomic  particle  physics  helpbuild 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  but  they 
don' t  usually  turn  into  breakthrough  stereo 
equipment  or  cures  for  baldness. 

"We're  not  going  to  have  a  marketable, 
patentable  thing  at  the  end.  What  we're 
going  to  have  is  basic  knowledge — and  as 
wonderful  as  that  is,  industry  can't  make 
money  off  it  so  they  might  say,  'It's  cool' 
but  they  don't  want  to  touch  us,"  she  says. 

But  like  so  many  pure  researchers, 
McKenna  bristles  at  suggestions  that  her 
research  is  useless.  "What  the  hell  is  a 
new  born  baby  good  for,"  she  retorts  with 
a  laugh. 

McKenna's  NSERC  funding  has  fol- 
lowed the  downward  trend  that  many  of 
her  colleagues  have  also  seen  in  their 
grants.  This  year  she  has  less  money  and 
is  able  to  do  less  research  than  she  did 
when  she  started  at  UBC  eight  years  ago, 
only  a  few  years  out  of  grad  school.  And 
she  complains  that  her  grad  students  are 
feeling  the  funding  shortage.  In  the  early 
'90s,  McKenna  used  to  send  some  stu- 
dents for  three-year  stints  at  the  Centre 
Europeen  Recherche  Nucleajre  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  top  international  particle  phys- 
ics facility  staffed  by  what  McKenna  calls 
the  field's  'superstars.' 

Today,  her  students  are  lucky  to  spend 
one  year  at  the  conference,  where  they 
rush  through  their  research  and  then 
teleconference  or  e-mail  data  after  they 
return  to  UBC. 


The  growing  divide  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots  in  university  research  laboratories 


The  contrast  in  funding  between  researchers  like  Pelech  and  McKenna  drove  one 
of  their  colleagues  to  action. 

What  upsets  Anthony  Glass  morelhaaihe' decline  in  pure  research  fundingis  that 
the  university  has  done  nothing  to  help.  Infect,  UBC  has  done  the  opposite,  the  botany 
professor  argues. 

He  refers  to  a  Business  in  Vancouver  cover  story  last  year  on  UBC's  president, 
Martha  Piper.  The  story  describes  her  as  being  "determined  to  bring  academia  down 
from  the  [ivory]  tower  and  into  the  boardrooms."  So  incensed  was  Glass  with  the  article 
that  he  rounded  up  the  support  of  50  of  his  colleagues  and  sent  Piper  an  e-mail  last 
October  demanding  she  work  harder  to  get  funding  for  basic  research. 

Glass  worries  that  more  and  more  professors  are  subscribing  to  the  "expedient 
philosophy,"  which  is  to  forget  about  basic  research.  "I  feel  that  the  ivory  tower  is  critical 
to  the  mandate  of  the  university,  to  be  free  from  influence,  to  be  free  to  pursue 
knowledge  wherever  it  takes  us." 

But  Glass  faces  an  uphill  battle.  Not  only  is  direct  industry  funding  increasing  these 
days,  but  if  professors  want  to  apply  for  certain  grants,  they  require  industry  support. 

Robert  Blake,  a  zoologist  and  president  of  the  UBC  faculty  association,  says  he's 
seeing  more  academic  'haves'  and  'have-nots'  lately.  It'sthe  'have-nots'  he's  worried 
about.  If  a  researcher's  grant  application  doesn't  get  funded,  it  can  mean  a  year 
scrounging  lab  space  and  funding  from  other  researchers.  Or  it  can  mean  a  year  without 
any  lab  work. 

"There's  informal  measures  of  status  and  it  can  be  the  size  of  a  research  grant.  I 
know  some  individuals  are  so  competitive  relative  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  who  has 
the  biggest.  It's  like  1 1  -year-olds  in  the  toilet  or  something,"  says  Blake. 

Blake  says  he  foresees  a  future  when  professors  who  are  successful  in  finding 
funding  might  get  research-only  positions  while  under-funded  pure  researchers  spend 
the  bulk  of  their  time  in  classrooms,  not  laboratories. 

That  differentiation  of  roles  already  happens  to  a  certain  extent,  Blake  says,  adding 
that  former  researchers  resigned  to  teaching  risk  drawing  more  on  second-hand 
research  and  knowledge  than  on  first-hand  experience. 

Meanwhile,research-only  positions  are  already  a  reality  at  UBC  in  industry  research 
chairs  that  are  often  partly  funded  by  the  university,  adds  Blake. 

"Industry  chairs  are  for  focused  applied  research  for  the  most  part,"  he  says.  "We 
have  a  number  of  these  centres  around  and  they're  not  a  bad  thing  in  the  sense  of 
themselves  but  the  people  that  work  there  don' t  interface  in  the  central  mission  of  the 
university  in  terms  of  teaching  to  any  great  extent." 

But  Blake  calls  the  differentiation  of  roles  a  reality — not  a  problem  and  suggests  that 
industry  shouldn' t  be  blamed.  "A  lot  of  people  are  finding  connections  to  industry  and 
business  attractive  simply  to  keep  research  programs  at  all." 

Not  only  are  some  academics  worried  that  industry  is  shifting  attention  away  from 
broad-based  research,  but  many  worry  that  the  shift  will  compromise  the  quality  of 
research. 

Some  say  investigators  may  be  tempted  to  distort  results  in  order  to  meet  company 
expectations.  They  say  that  if  an  investigator  uncovers  something  that  might  hurt  the 
company,  there  is  a  potential  that  the  project  may  be  shut  down  or  that  future  funding 
will  be  withdrawn. 

In  December  1 996,  critics  charged  that  a  study  headed  by  a  UBC  medical  professor, 
David  Kendler,  to  test  the  bone  density  of  elderly  women  was  more  of  a  marketing  ploy 
to  boost  osteoporosis  drug  sales  than  a  legitimate  research  project.  They  said  the 
ultrasound  technology  he  was  using  was  unproven,  and  was  creating  thousands  of 
unnecessary  referrals  to  doctors.  B.C.  Women's  Hospital  eventually  halted  the  study. 

Arminee  Kazanjian,  the  associate  director  of  the  Centre  for  Health  Services  and 
Policy  Research,  and  a  professorof  health  care  and  epidemeology  at  UBC,  joined  those 
with  a  growing  mistrust  of  business  funded  research  last  year  when  she  slammed 
Kendler's  study. 

In  an  interview  a  few  months  later  she  remained  adamant  that  government  neglect 
of  federal  research  granting  agencies,  combined  with  increasingly  frequent  forays  by 
researchers  towards  corporate  funding,  can  make  for  bad  science. 

"At  the  outset  and  all  the  way  along  the  [private]  funding  agency  is  seltingupcondilions 


and  calls  the  tune  so  it  is  not  independent  and  totally  unbiased  and  objective  research,"  she 
says  from  her  office,  just  one  floor  above  the  University  Industry  Liaison  Office. 

Kazanjian  also  complains  that  the  univcrsity'sethical  review  committee  doesn't  do 
enough  to  prevent  bad  research.  The  only  ethical  review  criteria  currently  in  place  are 
that  research  subjects — often  university  students —  don' t  face  any  undue  risk,  and  that 
the  researchers  guard  the  privacy  of  their  subjects. 

But  Rick  Spratley,  director  of  Research  Services  at  UBC,  says  the  investigator 
should  be  given  as  much  leeway  as  possible  to  do  research,  so  long  as  basic  guidelines 
are  met. 

"I  think  we  handled  [the  Kendler  case]  perfectly.  Ourrole  is  not  tojudge  the  science 
per  se,  our  role  is  tojudge  the  effect  of  it  on  the  subject." 

Spratley  adds:  "I  think  wc'  re  still  in  the  phase  where  it  would  be  healthy  to  have  more 
industry  funding  so  that  the  mix  on  campus  is  more  even." 

Most  academics  agree  that  industry  funding  has  helped  propel  research  into  whole 
new  areas.  ■ 

Back  in  the  UBC  physics  department,  someone  who  has  benefited  from  industry 
collaboration,  and  who  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  commercializing  university 
technology,  is  Professor  Lome  Whitehead. 

Currently,  Whitehead  holds  a  research  chair  studying  structured  surface  physics,  a 
field  that  could  lead  to  enhanced  computer  screens  and  other  display  devices.  3M  Inc., 
which  pioneered  work  in  the  area,  is  funding  most  of  the  chair,  along  with  NSERC. 

"Having  a  healthy  collaborative  relationship  with  industry  is  one  of  the  best  things  a 
university  can  do  to  argue  its  case  for  increased  pure  research  funding,"  says  Whitehead. 

Since  the  early  1 980s,  Whitehead  has  also  helped  build  not  one,  but  two,  UBC  spin- 
off companies,  TIR  Systems  ( which  makes  tube  lighting  systems)  and  GMW  Speakertape 
(recently  re-named  Sonigistix),  toexploit  the  technology  that  cameoutof  his  research. 

But  as  more  academics  follow  Whitehead's  path,  there  are  mounting  concerns  about 
the  potential  for  conflict  of  interest.  Critics  also  worry  that  one' s  business  commitments 
may  interfere  with  one's  academic  commitments. 

Whitehead  says  his  involvement  with  the  two  companies  today  is  limited.  "By 
definition,  when  acompany  is  spun  off,  we  would  like  to  think  it' s  fairly  independent  and 
operating  on  its  own."  But  according  to  Research  Services  compendium  of  university 
projects,  at  lea,st  oneof  Whitehead's  academic  research  projects  received  over  $45 ,000 
in  funding  from  Speakertape  between  1 994  to  1996. 

Andeven  if  Whitehead's  involvement  with  TIR  is  limited,  the  company,  with  sales 
that  shot  to$6.1-million  in  1996from$l.2-millionin  1992,  has  been  good  tohim,on  paper 
at  least.  Whitehead  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  options  in  the  company's  stock. 

William  Palm,  executive  director  of  the  liaison  office,  says  there  are  enough 
guidelines  to  prevent  any  possible  conflict  of  interest.  Besides,  he  asks,  "What's  the 
difference  where  the  money  comes  from?"  Whether  your  funding  comes  from  a  spin- 
off company  or  elsewhere,  all  academic  research  falls  under  the  same  guidelines. 

Back  at  Kinetek  Pharmaceuticals,  an  unabashed  Steven  Pelech  says  he  doesn't 
know  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 

"Me  being  involved  in  the  company,  as  well  as  being  the  principal  investigator  of  the 
academic  lab,  I  have  a  better  sense  of  what  the  company  needs,  and  can  steer  the 
research  in  the  university  so  it's  more  applied." 

This  is  a  trend  that  has  to  be  acknowledged  by  anyone  doing  research.  If  they  want 
to  get  grant  funding  today,  it  has  to  be  extremely  relevant.  The  more  applied  it  is,  the 
more  relevant  it  is." 

It's  a  formula  for  success  that  in  just  six  years  has  brought  Pelech  to  where  he  is 
today. 

Ultimately,  Pelech  envisions  the  day  he'll  be  able  to  conduct  clinical  trials  on  new 
drugs  for  cancer  and  diabetes  and  to  market  them  with  a  major  pharmaceutical 

company. 

"The  long-term  goal  is  to  have  a  place  that  has  several  hundred  employees,  doing 
world  class  leading  research,  and  be  extremely  successful  financially,"  says  Pelech. 

"I  would  like  to  see  us  become  the  Microsoft  equivalent  in  the  biotech  field  tor 
treatment  of  these  diseases." 

The  Ubyssey 
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TELEVISION  JUST  KEEPS  get- 
ling  bigger.  More  speciality  chan- 
nels increase  the  choices  for  the 
average  viewer  and  present  a  potential 
lifetime^t"  viewing  for  the  so-  inclined. 
They  fuel  an  already  booming  market  and 
represent  the  increasing  use  of  the  princi- 
pal weapon  in  television's  arsenal:  the 
video  camera. 

Let's  face  it:  most  of  us  have  been  on 
television,  or  at  least  know  someone  who 
has.  The  camera  is  everywhere,  and  yet, 
we  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  when 
confronted  by  it.  Like  what  do  you  do 
when  you  cross  paths  with  a  bear?  Do  you 
run,  cHmb  a  tree,  scream,  act  passive  or 
play  dead?  Likewise,  when  watching  the 
news  or  any  one  of  the  many  talk  shows, 
it  is  apparent  the  methods  used  to  deal 
with  an  on-camera  appearance  are  as 
varied  and  uncertain. 


Buzz  cuts 

I  RECENTLY  DID  A  STINT  in  front  of 
the  camera,  and,  although  it  lasted  only 
two  or  three  minutes  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  go  to  air,  I  still  feel 
strange  and  inadequate.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say,  but  I  was  compelled  to  talk  (a 
feeling  tjot  unlike  that  of  blurting  out  per- 
sonal truths  after  a  few  at  the  local  water- 
ing hole). 

With  the  help  of  Daryn  Jones,  Mista 
Mo  and  Mike  McKinney,  I  recently  piled 
out  of  one  the  red  Rogers  10  station 
wagons  and  set  up  shop  across  from  the 
City  TV  building  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
and  John.  For  the  uninformed  and  uniniti- 
ated, Jones  (a  student  here  at  U  of  T)  and 
Mista  Mo  are  the  hosts  of  Buzz,  a 
weekly(ish)  show  on  local  community 
access  station  Rogers  Cable  1 0.  TheBwzz 
crew  are  back  to  squeeze  some  comedy 
out  of  the  general  public;  sometimes  it 
comes  gushing,  sometimes  it  barely  drips. 
Though  they  are  not  paid  for  what  they  do, 
they  return  week  after  week  to  this  same 
corner  preparing  strategies,  plotting 
comedic  stunts  and  waiting  for  a  gusher. 

It  is  only  moments  after  our  arrival  on 
the  busy  comer  that  Daryn  and  camera- 
man Mike  are  approached  by  a  woman. 
She  wants  to  give  a  prayer  at  Speaker's 
Comerand  needs  adollar.  Daryn,  twisting 
her  rubber  arm,  convinces  her  to  make  a 
prayer  for  the  Buzz  camera,  and  as  a 
bonus,  she  includes  a  poem  about  a  certai  n 
part  of  the  female  anatomy.  The  interview 
has  its  funny  parts;  it's  played  mostly  for 
shock  value,  but  it  is  entertaining  nonethe- 
less and  may  end  up  on  the  show. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  anything 
will  go  to  air.  A  bit  that  may  seem  funny  on 
the  street  may  not  seem  so  in  the  editing 
studio.  McKinney,  who  also  acts  as  the 
show's  producer,  will  only  get  about  42 


TV 
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Buzzdin6  The  Tom  Green  Show  take  their  brand  of 
do-it-yourself  television  to  the  streets 


seconds  of  footage  from  five  minutes  of 
tape.  However,  today,  nobody  seems  to 
be  concerned  with  tape.  At  the  very  least, 
things  seem  slow  in  comparison  to  the 
atmosphere  a  few  hours  earlier  at  the 
CIUTbuilding, 

Daryn,  Mista  Mo  and  I  started  the  day 
in  the  CIUT  lounge  with  DJ  Captain  Dave 
discussing  the  game  plan  for  his  noontime 
show.  The  premise  of  Captain  Dave's 
show  is  the  creation  of  a  new  "false 
reality"  through  which  he  and  his  guests 
weave  their  comedy .  During  the  briefing, 
Daryn  and  Mista  Mo  insisted  that  the 
show  be  improvised  like  Buzz,  but  the 
Captain  wouldn't  let  up,  pushing  a  story 
about  having  to  piss  on  your  hand  after 
being  bitten  by  a  blowfish  because  the 
ammoniain  urine  has  disinfecting  proper- 
ties. Daryn  quipped  that  he  should  start 
cleaning  his  floors  with  his  urine. 

Finally,  the  group  decide  to  broadcast 
live  from  Mista  Mo's  mom's  house  in 
Jamaica  (this  week' s  "false  reality").  After 
his  introductory  words.  Captain  Davecould 
hardly  get  in  a  word  edgewise  while  Daryn 
and  Mo  (with  Mike  and  his  camera  cir- 
cling above)  took  over.  They  riffed  on 


Mo's  mom'scooking.  Black  history  month, 
and  past  and  upcoming  gigs.  The  Captain 
tried  to  get  involved  and  even  came  into 
the  studio  a  few  times;  once  to  get  some 
material  they  could  share  and  another  to 
warn  Mo  and  Daryn  to  not  go  any  further 
into  a  bit  about  a  comic  they  knew  who 


Buzz  hosts  Datyn  and  Mista  Mo. 

was  heckled  by  a  mentally  challenged 
person.  After  the  show,  the  two  were 
brimming  with  the  idea  that  they  should 
have  a  radio  show  of  their  own.  Of  course, 
preserving  the  Buzz  formula,  it  would 
have  to  be  a  call-in  show. 

Back  on  the  street  with  Mista  Mo,  the 
pedestrian  traffic  at  Queen  and  John  has 


not  let  up.  Young  girls  sfill  exchange 
glances  and  whispers  at  the  sight  of  Daryn, 
while  supporters  yell  out  to  Mo.  It's  as  if 
the  King  of  Kensington  was  a  replaced  by 
a  big  black  guy  and  a  small  white  guy 
(although  they '  re  not  in  Kensington,  and  I 
doubt  if  young  girls  ever  exchanged  glances 
over  Al  Waxman). 

Daryn  has  done  four  or  five  interviews 
at  this  point;  the  street  corner  has  been 
littered  with  look  alike  dogs,  people  pre- 
tending to  be  cows  and  would-be  philoso- 
phers offering  insights  on  the  Spice  Girls. 
Candidate  selection  might  seem  like  a 
random  process,  but  Daryn  explains  the 
system;  "I  like  getting  old  people.  You 
never  know  if  [they]  are  going  to  die;  it 
puts  a  little  energy  into  the  interview." 

Meanwhile,  Mo  remains  glued  to  the 
Bmzz  viewer  response  line  transcripts.  He 
has  not  appeared  on-camera  today  and  it 
looks  like  he  is  not  going  to.  Mo  would 
rather  not  do  interviews  at  all  in  lieu  of 
doing  more  conceptual  bits.  When  he  does 
take  the  reins,  he  has  a  dandy  way  of 
getting  results:  "When  I' m  talking  to  peo- 
ple I'  ve  got  to  be  that  more  energetic  ki nd 
of  guy.  You  try  to  be  nice,  especially  being 


black,  it's  good  to  have  a  smile  [and]  be 
non-threatening." 

The  Green  machine 

A  different  day  and  a  different  corner. 
Tom  Green,  sidewalk  solicitor  and  host  of 
The  Tom  Green  Show  is  taped  to  a  pole. 
His  feet  are  teetering  on  the  top  of  a 
newspaper  box.  Tom  has  been  handing 
out  flyers  to  the  passers-by  at  the  corner 
of  Yonge  and  Dundas  while  suspended 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  gloveless  in  the 
ho  wli  ng  wi  nd  and  bitter  cold  promoting  his 
show's  recent  pick-up  by  the  Comedy 
Network.  For  three  years,  Tom  cut  his 
teeth  on  Ottawa's  community  access 
channel,  developing  a  show  that  relies  on 
steel  nerves  for  viewers  and  participants 
alike  in  the  face  of  sometimes  childlike, 
sometimes  disgusting  and  always-unpre- 
dictable situations.  Like  Buzz,  The  Tom 
Green  Show  relies  on  its  audience  to 
make  the  show,  but  unlikeflwzz,  the  view- 
ers don't  take  centre  stage. 

After  45  minutes,  Tom  is  cut  down;  he 
signs  autographs  and  has  pictures  taken  with 
some  of  the  mob  that  has  quickly  grown 
around  him.  Tom  and  group  retire  to  adonut 
shop  where  he  transforms  from  loudenthu- 
siastic  salesman  to  quiet,  humble  thinker.  It 
had  something  to  do  with  the  taping;  "V  ve 
been  taping  myself  to  poles  for  years  now, 
five  or  six  times.  This  one  was  the  worst. 
Something  went  wrong,  I  have  horribly 
bruised  ribs.  A  message  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  try  this:  you  need  support  under  the 
arms.  It's  not  as  easy  as  you  think." 

Tom's  star  seems  to  be  rising:  he  has 
appeared  on  the  Open  Mike  with  Mike 
Bullard  show,  his  show  just  debuted  on 
the  Comedy  Network  ( 1 3  more  episodes 
are  in  the  bag)  and  he  has  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  very  own  theme  park,  Tom 
Green  Land.  "It's  behind  a  boulder  in  the 
desert  five  hours  south  of  San  Diego,"  he 
explains.  "It's  kind  of  like  the  Hard  Rock 
Cafe  without  the  rock  n'  roll  music  orthe 
chicken  wings." 

On  the  surface,  these  programs  may 
seem  like  modem-day  freak  shows,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.7/ie  Tom  Green  Show 
andBi<z2(  which  are  actually  quite  differ- 
ent from  one  another)  seem  less  con- 
cerned with  weeding  out  oddities  as  they 
are  making  comedy  based  in  reality. 
Though  often  absurd,  these  shows  pro- 
vide a  better  window  to  the  community 
than  the  common  network  prime-time 
line-up  and  offer  exciting  alternatives  in 
the  evergrowing  television  universe. 
Buzz  can  be  seen  on  Rogers  Cable  10 
Mon.  at  1 1:30  p.m.,  Tues.  at  6:30  p.m.. 
Wed.  at  4:30  p.m.  and  Fri.  al  4  p.m.  and 
8:30  p.m.  The  Tom  Green  Show  can  be 
seen  Fri.  at  1 1  p.m.  on  the  Comedy 
Network. 
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Travel  Show 
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is  coming 
toU.  ofT! 

An  amazing  opportunity  to  plan 
your  next  trip! 
Get  information  on 
travelling  to  Europe, 
Britain,  Australia, 
and  beyond! 

%  ^    TXies.  Feb.  24  from  11:00  -  3:00 
in  Sid  Smith  Foyer 

H   Join  us  for  a  Europe  on  a  Budget  Talk  H 
■                 on  Tues.  Feb.  24  at  3:15  ■ 
1                in  Sid  Smith  Room  2135  | 

SAC 

IIIRAVELCUIS 

187  College  Street,  979-2406 

Owned  and  operaled  by  ihe  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 

TALENTWORKS  INC. 
MODEL/TALENT/MANAGEMENT 
MOTION  PICTURES  FILM  PRODUCTION 

To  find  out  if  you  got  what  it  takes,  we  offer 
a  FREE,  supervised  photo  shoot  and  screen 
test  for  new  talents  for  movies,  TV  shows, 
commercials,  modelling,  cover  girls,  runway, 
catalogues,  magazines.  (416)  493-0164. 


pMtultion  is  tax  deductible 
s*  jobs  guaranteed 
•  no  minimum  experience 
or  education  required 


CALL  NOW:  1.800-344-6579 

www.teachandtravel.com 
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IHWiMMER      AViTAL  LEE 


The  Varsity  and  Universal  Films  Canada  have  free 
passes  for  the  previev/  screening  of  Kissing  A  Fool, 
happening  February  25  at  the  York  Theatre.  Stop 
by  44  St.  George  to  claim  yours. 
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Readins  your  right 

Freedom  to  Read  Week  returns  with  a  celebration  of  banned  literary  classics 


BY  JESS  MERBER 

Varsity  Staff 


For  those  who  think  banned  books 
are  only  those  that  have  plots 
about  serial  killers  (such  as  Bret 
Easton  Ellis'  American  Psycho 
and  Joyce  Carol  Oates'  Foxfire: 
Confessions  of  a  Girl  Gang). 
there  is  rnuch  to  learn. 

And  here  is  your  chance:  from 
Feb.  22  to  March  1,  Freedom  to 
Read  Week  celebrates  its  14th 
year.  This  event  is  organised  by 
the  Book  andPeriodicalCouncil 
and  is  sponsored  by  Canadian 
publishers,  magazine  producers, 
distributors,  merchants  and  book 
readers. 

In  honour  of  the  occasion,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
is  holding  a  celebration  of  cen- 
sored, banned  and  burned  books 
on  Feb.  25.  Entitled  Stand  Up 
For  Your  Books!,  the  festivities 
will  include  readings  from  indi- 
viduals' favourite 
banned  books. 
The  readings 
promise  to  be  var- 
ied, because  un- 
like any  other 
classification  of 
material,  'cen- 
sored' is  a  rela- 
tive term.  It's  a 
wonder  there 
isn'taspecial  cor- 
ner for  them  in 
Chapters,  per- 
haps with  inspired 
quotations  delicately 
sponge-painted  in  shades  of  ecru 
and  sage  on  the  wall. 

The  Book  and  Periodical  Coun- 
cil has  also  produced  a  1998  Free- 
dom to  Read  Kit  that  contains 
information  and  articles  about 
"current  issues  of  intellectual  frec- 


Some  of  the  best 
known  books  in 
the  English 
language  are 
among  works 
that  have  been 
burned, banned 
J    or  censored. 


dom-as  well  as  appendices  which 
provide  basic  information  forlhose 
concerned  with  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  issue."  This  informa- 
tion kit  details  works  past  and 
present  that  have  been  banned 
and/or  censored,  and  reactions  to 
writing  that  have  caused  authors 
to  beprosecuted,  tortured  or  ki lied 
for  their  ideas.  The  kit  also  lists 
the  reasons  why  certain  books 
have  been  challenged  or  banned, 
i  ncluding  choice  of  language,  po- 
tential offence  to  particular  sec- 
tors of  society  or  the  suggestion 
ofanalternativelifestyle. 

Although  Canada  does  not  have 
to  deal  with  the  extreme  effects 
of  censorship  that  writers  in  coun- 
tries such  as  China,  Burma  and 
Nigeria  have  to,  we  are  a  country 
that  nonetheless  depends  on  the 
erudition  of  customs  officers  to 
allow  books  over  the  border. 
These  are  the  same  people  who, 
after  Hipping  through  the  pages, 
detained  Marguerite 
Duras'  bookMan 
Silling  in  a  Cor- 
nWor,  claiming  it 
was  obscene  be- 
cause of  the  por- 
trayal of  "sex  with 
violence." 
Mercy.  One 
shouldhope  these 
people  aren't  kept 
up  at  night  strug- 
glingto  articulate 
theirnext  book  re- 
view, or  I  could 
be  out  of  a  job 
soon.  The  ruling  was  appealed 
and  the  book  was  released.  The 
graduate  students  at  Trent  Uni- 
versity, where  the  shipment  was 
originally  intended,  finally  received 
their  copies.  Perhaps  the  postal 
workers  didn't  have  the  artistic 


1. 


ambitions  of  their  customs  col- 
leagues. 

There  are  various  other  Cana- 
dian  challenges.  Rosamund 
Elwin's  Asha'i  Mums,  a  chil- 
dren's book  for  readers  in  Kin- 
dergarten and  Grade  One,  was 
challenged  because  of  its  "pro- 
motion of  a  homosexual  lifestyle" 
despite  the  fact  that  the  words 
'gay,'  'lesbian'  and  'homo'Sexuar 
did  not  appear  in  the  book.  Timo- 
thy Findley'sT'/ie  Wuri  was  chal- 
lenged because  the  book  "was 
said  to  pressure  students  to  ac- 
cept homosexuality."  Alice 
Munro's  Lives  of  Girls  and 
Women  was  challenged  in  1982 
as  a  committee  of  Toronto  par- 
ents objected  to  the  "language 


and  philo.sophyofthe  book."  And 
W.P.  Kinsella  has  had  several 
books  chal lenged  because  of  hi s 
style.  "It  was  felt  that  there  are 
some  things  that  might  be  objec- 
tionable if  taken  out  of  context. . . 
A  14  year-old  might  not  get  the 
idea  that  Kinsella  is  usingirony," 
reads  the  Cause  of  Objection. 

Perhaps  not.  But  anyone  can 
appreciate  the  irony  of  challeng- 
ing R.L.  Stan'  sGoosehumps{il 
"contained  violence  and  a  lack  of 
respect  for  parental  authority"), 
which  has  sincedeveloped  into  a 
television  series  on  YTV  that  is 
extremely  popular  with  the  exact 
demographic  said  to  be  too  young 
to  read  the  content  of  the  book. 

These  authors  are  in  good  com- 


pany. Some  of  the  best-known 
books  in  the  English  language  are 
among  works  that  have  been 
burned,  banned  or  censored.  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  for  i  n  stance,  were  burned  i  n 
1 525  because  religious  authorities 
were  determined  that  the  Bible 
shouldonlyappearinLatin.  Burn- 
ing the  books  was  only  slightly 
better  than  burning  the  authors,  as 
was  the  scene  in  Floretine  circa 
1 500.  And  burning  authors  was  a 
slight  improvementonburyingthem 
alive,  as  was  reportedly  the  style 
of  Shi  TuangTi, China's  Emperor 
of  259-2  lOBC. 

Jumping  ahead  a  century  or 
two,  Shakespeare's  King  Lear 
was  banned  from  production  on 
stage  because  of  its  references  to 
in sa ni  ty ;  a  scene  f romif /c/ja/-ii 
that  had  the  king  deposed  of  his 
throne  was  ordered  removed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  I.  The  command 
tocensoror  'expurgate'  works  is 
much  more  common,  resullingin 
the  most  amazing  versions  of  sto- 
ries you  thought  you  knew.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bowdler  wrote  'revi- 
sions' of  Shakespeare's  plays 
wherein  all  ended  well  all  the 
time,  regardless  of  the  plot.  Once, 
late  for  a  class  about  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  I  stopped  at  Robarts  to 
collect  an  edition  of  the  play.  Im- 
agine the  surprise  when  1  turned 
to  the  scene  in  question  only  to 
discover  that  according  to 
Bowdler,  Romeo  and  Juliet  got 
together  in  the  end.  No  angst.  No 
death.  No  plague  on  both  houses. 
One  of  the  greatest  love  affairs  of 
all  time  had  been  turned  into  a 
Sweet  Valley  High  book. 

The  Apprenticeship  of  Duddy 
Kravitz-  The  Diviners.  Selected 
Poems  by  Al  Purdy.  The  Tale  of 
Peter  Rabbit.  Little  House  on 


the  Prairie.  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Green  Eggs  and  Ham.  Lord  of 
the  Flies.  Huckleberrs-  Finn. 
Challenged.  Banned.  Censored. 
More  often  than  not,  having  a  book 
challenged  or  censored  only  adds 
to  its  appeal.  Walt  Whitman's 
Leaves  of  Grass  was  threatened 
with  banishment  unless  it  was  cen- 
sored; the  suggestion  raised  such 
uproar  that  sales  rose  to  the  point 
where  Whitman  could  afford  to 
buy  a  house  with  the  royalties  of  his 
'banned'  book.  Morerecendy,  when 
Madonna's  Seix  book  was  pub- 
lished, acommunity  library  recorded 
in  excess  of  a  hundred  requests  for 
library  loan, despitethepuWic pro- 
tests that  the  book  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  first  place.  One  would 
have  thought  we'd  learn  from  the 
banning  of  Lady  Chatterly  's  Lover 
orthe  taboo  associated  wiihLolita. 

When  the  rap  group  Above  the 
Law  recorded  Freedom  of 
5/?eec/iinthelate  'SOsduringthe 
parental  advisory'  stickerdeba- 
cle,  the  line  that  made  the  most 
sense  to  me  was  "If  you  don' t  like 
the  music,  change  the  station."  If 
you  don' t  want  to  read  books  with 
certaincontent, don't.  If  you  want 
to  read  books  with  certain  con- 
tent, go  out  and  find  them  and 
then  decide  if  the  exercise  was 
worthwhile.  Reading  American 
Psycho  may  give  me  nightmares, 
but  so  did  Little  House  on  the 
Prairie.  The  ability  to  read  serves 
so  many  purposes:  reading  for 
pleasure,  reading  for  business, 
reading  for  information.  Show 
your  support  for  the  right  to  read 
what  you  want.  Stand  up  for  your 
books. 

For  more  information  on  Free- 
dom to  Read  Week,  contact  the 
University  of  Toronto  Book- 
store at  978-7908. 


Teach  English  Abroad! 

4  wk  course  for  certificate.  Next 
course  March  9/98.  Aft  or  eve 
classes.  $575  before,  $  625  after 
Feb  27.  Job  leads.  TESL  training 
since  1991.  Languages  International. 
Ph  361-2411         Fax  361-2403. 


Plannning  to  quit  SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  sponsored  by 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
needs  smokers  serious 
about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential. 
Call  595-6896 


RAIL  TRAVEL 
EUROPE 

Check  out  our  website: 

www.dercanada.com 

Featuring  virtually  ail  European 
Passes  including  Youth  Passes! 

or  call  1-416-695-1211 


EARN  $40 

FOR  SIMPLY  SITTING  IN  A 

CHAIR!! 


WANTED: 


HEALTHY  PARTICIPANTS  TO 
RECEIVE  THREE  SEPARATE 
INJECTIONS  (FREEZING)  FROM 
LICENCED  DENTISTS  ON 
SATURDAY  MARCH  21, 1998. 


INTERESTED?  PLEASE  CALL: 

THE  FACULTY  OF 
DENTISTRY  CONTINUING 
DENTAL  EDUCATION 
(416)  979-4902 

***PARTICIPANrS  WILL  RECEIVE  $40.00 FOR  THEIR  SERVICES.*** 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SIENA  (ITALY)  - 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  FELLOWSHIP 

1998  -  99 

Students  are  invited  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  in  any  field  of  study  for  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Siena,  Italy. 

VALUE 
Tuition,  room  and  board 

ELIGffilLITY 

All  applicants  are  required  to  have  a  reading,  writing  and  speaking  knowledge  of  Italian.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  applicants  entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  an  undergraduate  program  and  to 
graduate  students.  Applicants  must  have  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement. 

APPLICATION 

No  specific  forms  are  required.  Applicants  should  submit,  in  three  pages  or  less,  a  statement  of 
intent  outlining  the  program  of  study  to  be  undertaken  in  Italy  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  study 
in  Siena.  Applicants  should  also  be  available  for  an  interview,  if  so  required. 

Applicants  and  an  official  transcript  of  University  record  should  be  submitted  to : 

Cheryl  Millington 
Siena  Program 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
University  of  Toronto 
M5S  1A9 

DEADLINE 
March  6,  1998 

For  more  information  call  Cheryl  Millington  a  978-8713 


Say  yes  to  Assayas 

French  filmmaker  explores  the  beautiful  obscenity  of 
everyday  life  in  Cinematheque  retrospective 


Monday,  February  23.  1998 


BY  MARK  PERANSON 

Varsity  Staff 

Entertainment  Weekly  critic  (I 
use  that  word  loosely)  Owen 
Gleiberman  notoriously  wrote  in 
last  year's  round-up  that  Olivier 
Assayas 7rmfl  Kepis  more  proof 
why  French  films  suck. 
Gleiberman's  statement,  clearly 
the  most  ignorant  thing  in  that 
week'  sEW,  is  disproved  not  only 
by  saidsuckyfilm.but  by  Assayas' 
previous  features,  currently 
screening  at  the  Cinematheque. 
Assayas  has  quickly  established 
himself  as  the  leading  French  di- 
rector of  his  generation  by  inte- 
grating the  tropes  of  Bresson, 
Bergman  and  Tarkovsky  into  a 
personal  style  that  often  explores 
how  youths  become  adults 
through  a  confrontation  with  so- 
ciety's cruelty.  But  there's  good 
news  and  bad  news. 

First  the  bad  news.  In  last 
week's  hiatus,  two  of  the  best 
French  films  of  the  '90s  already 
screenedr/rwifl  VepChereafter/VO, 
and  Assayas'  best  film,  L'eau 
froide.  I  won't  drool  over  L'eau 
froide  (a  sincerely  authentic  crea- 
tion set  in  1 972  France)  though  I 
will  highlight  the  overwhelming 
compassion  Assayas  shows  for 
his  young  characters  and  a  rock- 
ing 40-minute  party  scene  that 
merits  a  master's  thesis.  If  we  ask 
nicely,  maybe  it'll  screen  again.  If 
we  beg,  maybe  somebody  will  dis- 
tributeit.  (A  recent  Film  Comment 
poll  named  it  the  fourth  best 
unreleased  film  of  the  '90s.) 

Now  the  good  news.  Four  films 
remain,  from  Feb.  24  to  27:  his 
debut  Desordre,  in  which  a  rock 
group  caught  breaking  into  a  mu- 
sic store  murders  the  owner  and 
must  deal  with  the  consequences; 
L' enfant  d'hiver ,  an  austere  tale 
of  interchanging  lovers;  Paris 
s  'eveille,  with  Jean-Pierre  Leaud 
in  a  love  triangle  involvinghis  girl- 
friend and  his  son  (which  critic 
Chuck  Stephens  says  "makes 
sense  of  an  almost  impossible  equa- 
tion: Bergman  +heroin  the  Pix- 
ies' "Debaser"  =  ?");  and  the 
superb,  underrated  Une  nouvelle 
vie,  a  complicated  work  of  black 
magic  best  capturing  Assayas' 
aesthetic,  an  emotionally  draining 
film  built  by  draining  emotional- 
most  entirely.  By  constructing  a 
three  hourfilm  and  editinga  third, 
he  retains  only  concrete  actions  of 
unmotivated  deceit  to  displace  the 
viewer  i  nto  the  same,  distant  loca- 
tion as  his  characters.  (Other  good 
news:  /Vis  at  the  Bloor  Cinema 
Feb.  28  and  Mar.  1.) 

Lord  of  allusions 

The  standard  line  is  that  /V  shifts 


from  Assayas'  previous  features, 
and  r  m  not  goi  ng  to  deviate.  Fore- 
most, the  colour  blue  and  the  asso- 
ciated emotions  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  IV,  save  a  few  out- 
door scenes  when  the  blue  tint 
returns  ominously.  His  first  three 
films  were  treated  with  a  silver 
retention  process  (like  SeJen) 
yielding  a  washed-out,  grainy  kind 
of  blue.  L  'eau  froide  and  IV,  shot 
in  16mm,  look  grainy. (/n«oMve//e 
vie  retains  blueness  because  eve- 
ryone's wearing  it.  Taking  the 
question  further,  I  asked  myself 
how  IV  looked  before  and  after  I 
viewed  L'eau  froide,  Un 
nouvelle  vie  and  L' enfant  de 
I  'liiver. 

IV has  a  very  simple  structure. 
Maggie  Cheung  arrives  in  France 
to  star  in  a  remake  of  Les  Vam- 
pires, directed  by  a  washed-up 
Leaud.  The  set  is  awash  in  sniping, 
all  surrounding  the  latex- sheathed 
Cheung.  Events  move  fast,  linking 
IV  lo  Feuillade's  explorations  of 
the  unconscious.  It' s  a  fluid,  whim- 
sical integration  of  scenes  of  real- 
ity and  magic,  a  statement  against 
American  cultural  imperialism,  a 
film  in  the  genre  of  European  films 
about  films  about  capitalism,  and  a 
comedy. 

Seeing  IV  cold,  I  was  most 
drawn  into  seeing /V,  like  its  title 
character,  as  an  anagram,  a  film 
made  from  a  meaningful  mesh  of 
allusions.  Yet  this  isonly  defensi- 
ble as  an  intellectual  game,  and  if 
it  only  operated  on  this  level,  the 
film  wouldn't  be  accessible. 
Assayas  is  a  film  student  in  the 
best  sense.  A  former  Cahiers  du 
Cinema  critic,  he  sees  film  theory 
and  creation  as  intimately  con- 
nected, essential  in  watching  all  of 
his  work. 

The  importance  of  power, 
filmmaking  and  ordinary  lifeis  re- 
inforced by  Assayas'  disgust  with 
the  film  industry,  made  clear  in 
interviews  where  he  calls  Holly- 
woodfilmmaking  'collaborationist,' 
and  his  revelation  that  instead  of 
Godard's  Contempt,  American 
maverick  Abel  Ferrara's  recalci- 
irantDangerous  Game  (in  which 
Ferrara  directs  Keitel  directing 
Madonna)  is  IV  s  key  influence. 
/Vbegins  with  the  recognition  that 
money  and  fi I mmaking  are  i nsepa- 
rable:  "I  have  to  close  the  deal 


now.  Over  and  above  5,700,00 
you  get  25  per  cent  of  the  gross 
until  you  recoup  what  you're 
owed. ..The  film  is  amortized  in- 
cluding an  overhead  of  seven  per- 
cent plus  300,000  for  the  line  pro- 
ducer." 

Besides  being  the  only  use  of 
"amortized"  in  a  feature  film,  it 
speaks  to  the  political  nature  of 
Assayas'  filmmaking.  More  than 
just  presenting  the  business  of 
filmmaking,  Assayas  constantly 
examines  the  interplay  between 
the  workplace  and  private  lives, 
linked  by  the  significanceof  money. 
(His  films  are  truly  independent, 
only  made  under  his  conditions.) 
Playing  the  dangerous  game  again, 
one  of  Assayas'  favourites  is 
L' Argent,  and  a  scene  of  money 


being  exchanged  forshoplifted  LPs 
in  L'eau  froide  is  intentionally 
Bressonian,  concluding  with 
money,  not  the  heart,  being 
Rousseau' s  "the  ridiculous  object." 
Tina  assumes  her  new  life  will 
make  her  rich — seeing  Lise' s  lush 
apartment — but  it's  neverthat  sim- 
ple. 

IV,  VikeDangerous  Game  (and 
Contempt),  explores  the  intercon- 
nection of  the  realities  of 
filmmaking  and  life,  in  particular, 
sexual  relationships.  It  also  cap- 
tures 'the  obscenity  of  everyday 
life,'  what  Assayas  admires  in 
Ferrara.  IV,  in  terms  of  screen 
time,  is  all  about  back-stabbing. 
After  watching  Assayas'  charac- 
ters avoid  the  truth,/ V  s  duplicity 
broadens  out.  Because  of  all  the 


lying,  Assayas'  is  a  cinema  of 
honesty.  His  characters'  actions 
are  all  shocking  but  plausible,  while 
his  films  (mostly  a  result  of 
independent,  if  often  unstable 
women)  are  unpredictable. 

Love  crazy 

I  also  saw  IV  as  a  masterpiece  of 
amour fou.  I  can't  imagine  where 
Assayas  would  be  without  obses- 
sion. By  usual  standards,  his  mis- 
understood characters  find  them- 
selves in  pathological  relationships 
of  their  own  creation.  There  is  no 
'normal  life'  noris  there  love,  only 
scenarios  replete  with  suicide  at- 
tempts and  affairs  where  transi- 
ence is  stasis.  They  follow  their 
heart  over  their  head,  lacking 
situational  conscience,  becoming 
sadists  or  masochists.  InZ-  'enfant 
de  I'hiver,  Stephane  leaves  his 
very  pregnant  girlfriend  Natalie 
for  Sabine,  who's  obsessed  with  a 
married  actor.  Judging  each  other 
only  to  be  victims  of  painful  nega- 
tion, they  show  us  the  silliness  of 
moral  rigidity,  especially  when  we 
can't  judge  ourselves.  In  Une 
nouvelle  vie,  Assayas  moves  be- 
yond good  and  evil  with  precision, 
and  beyond  Bergman  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Becauseoftheirpowerful  con- 
nection with  real  situations,  his 
films  are  emotional  — either  the 
blue  water  is  flowing  and  exuber- 
ant orit's  a  block  of  ice.  (Assayas' 
treatment  of  ideology  is  identical.) 
Lacking  narrative  focus,  they're 
fullofjaw-droppingellipsesoftime, 
moving  space- wise  along  a  path  of 
emotional  transference. 

Establishing  scenes  are  taboo: 
Assayas  begins  in  the  middle  of 
action;  when  we  discover  we've 
been  fed  inaccuracies,  we  must 
adjust  along  with  Tina  and  Lise. 
IV,  which  takes  place  over  con- 
densed time,  pretends  to  be  fo- 
cused, resulting  from  longer  scenes 
linked  by  Maggie's  presence.  Ironi- 
cally, in/V(the  one  that  includes  a 
film  within  a  film)  we're  well- 
grounded,  except  for  one  crucial 
fantasy/dream  sequence.  (The 
radical  approach  of  Un  nouvelle 
vie  to  time  and  space  shows  it  too 
is  influenced  by  Dangerous 
Game.) 

This  leads  to  a  cubist  view  of 
character,  ftjlly  defined  people  who 
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lack  moral  centres  and  are  strong 
yet  transient  in  the  presence  of 
others.  While  Tina  gets  a  mental 
makeover,  subtle  shifts  in 
Constanin  in  Un  nouvelle  vie  are 
barely  noticeable,  and  he  remains 
an  enigma.  Because  Maggie' s  out 
of  her  element,  we  never  see 
'her' — she' s  an  image  upon  which 
others  place  their  psychosexual 
desires.  This  lakes  centre  stage  in 
IV  s  avant-garde  conclusion,  em- 
phasizing how  he  works  to  ex- 
press this  attitude  visually. /V 
was  completed  in  a  month,  and 
next  to  the  meticulous  Un 
nouvelle  vie,  /Vs  improvisational 
origin  is  apparent.  (IV's 
twitchiness,  though,  is  appropri- 
ate.) 

Assayas'  always  fluid 
camerawork  is  remarkable,  rely- 
ing on  long  takes,  often  through 
windows,  panning  through  rooms. 
His  camera  dances  around  con- 
flicted characters,  and  when  it 
stops,  the  actors  pick  up  the  move- 
ment. Mobility  is  the  case  whether 
the  film  is  exuberant  (L  'eau froide) 
or  rigorous  (Un  nouvelle  vie).  His 
characters  may  be  mean,  but 
Assayas  loves  them;  in  IV,  the 
camera  loves  Maggie. 

I  n  /  V,  a  John  Woo-loving  jour- 
nalist states  the  majority  view: 
French  cinema  is  navel-gazing  in- 
tellectualism.  French  films  suck. 
You  know  what?  Life  sucks.  The 
ability  to  move  deeper  into  reality 
on  further  viewings  points  to  the 
true  unconscious  power  of  IV, 
speaking  wonders  about  the  film 
(even  if  L'eau  froide,  by  all  ac- 
counts, is  superior). 

Far  from  only  a  film  about 
filmmaking, /Vfocdses  attention 
on  other  elements  in  Assayas' 
work;  /K looks  slight  when  com- 
pared to  how  accurately  he  inte- 
grates emotion  in  his  other  works. 
The  insanity  of  filmmaking  is  a 
metaphor  for  the  i  nsani  ty(opti  mis- 
tically ,  magic)  of  everyday  life — 
filmmakingjust  happens  to  attract 
obsessives. 

/Vis  a  film  about  reality  shel- 
tered by  self-reflexi  vity .  The  mere 
presenceofself-reflexivity  explains 
why  IV  gave  Assayas  art  house 
credentials,  but  it's  more  instruc- 
tive to  see  IV  as  a  battle  between 
views  of  film  (making  and  criti- 
cism) as  game  (fantasy)  and  truth 
(reality).  As  such, /Vis  typical  of 
Assayas'  work — hisfilmsaredia- 
lectical  to  the  point  of  realism, 
captured  by  his  quote:  "Every  per- 
son has  a  life  story  which  is  singu- 
lar, but  everyone  is  expected  to 
adapt  to  society."  Like  Assayas' 
characters,  the  public  (and  most 
critics),  distanced  from  ideology, 
just  aren't  in  the  position  to  under- 
stand. 
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Get  Certified  Training  from  the  I.T.  Leaders. 


Instruction  provided  at  Toronto  School  of  Business: 

TORONTO 

2  BLOOR  ST.  W.CUMBERLANDTERRACE, 
(upper  level,  direct  access  fromYonge/Bloor  or  Bay  St.  subway) 


Attend  our  FREE 
Microsoft  Skills  2000 
Seminar  covering... 

^•3)  Prograin  Content 
and  Details 

Career  Information 

^•j  Industry  Information 

^•j  Financing  Options 

^^•^  Job  Placement 

f%i  And  More 


Enter  the  world  of  Information  Technology  with  the  Microsoft  Skills  2000 
Program.  It  will  change  your  world.  How?  I.T.  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
programs  in  the  country,  for  both  students  and  employers.  That's  why  International 
Business  Schools  and  Vision  Computer  Associates  are  working  together  with 
Microsoft  to  give  you  the  skills  and  certified  training  required  in  today's  job  market. 
Get  the  answers  to  all  your  Information  Technology  questions  at  our  free 
Microsoft  Skills  2000  Seminar  Get  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  I.T.  with  Microsoft 
Skills  2000,  then  get  ready  for  a  whole  new  world  of  opportunities. 


Microsoff 


VISION  IBS 


INTERNATIONAL 

BUSINESS 

SCHOOLS 


To  register  for  our  free  seminar  call. 


Growing  Today's  Workforce 
for  Tomorrow's  Technology 


Strategic  Alliance  with  IBM 


1-888-301-4423 


Microsoft  ICertiffed 


Professional 
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TORONTO 
MONTESSORI 
INSTITUTE 

Established  in  1971 

Toronto  Montessori  Institute  is  now  accepting  applications 
for  the  1998-1999  Teacher  Training  Course. 
This  course  leads  to  a  Diploma  to  teach  3  to  6  and  6  to  12 
year  old  children,  applying  Montessori  educational  theory 
and  methodology. 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Degree 

Course  duration:  August  4,  1998  -  June  25,  1999 

Enrolment  is  limited.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Pam  Debbo,  Registrar,  at  (905)  889-9201 
e-mail:  pdebbo@toronto-montessori.on.ca 

Course  is  accredited  by  the  Montessori  Accreditation 
Council  for  Teacher  Education  (MACTE). 

TORONTO  MONTESSORI  INSTITUTE  8569  Bayview  Avenue, 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario  L4B  3M7 


JCOARSE  LANGUAGE 


OPENS  FEBRUARY  27^" 

AT  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE! 


A  Summer  Course  at 

McGill 
University 

Montreal,  Canada 

Why  Not! 

We  welcome 
visiting  students 

liicrexse  your  options 
Lighten  your  course  load 
Knrich  your  program 
Hxperience  Montreal 

It's  all  here  for  you! 

McCiiU  Summer  Smdies 
offers  a  full  range  of 
university-level  courses. 

Registration  opens: 
February  27,  1998 


McGIII  Summir  Stuilles 

550  Sherbrooke  Slreet  West 
Suite  585,  West  Tower 
Uontieal,  Quebec  H3A  IB9 
Ptione:  (514)  398-5212 
Fax:     (514)  398-5224 
E-mail 

Summer@550Sherb  Lan  McGill 


Plea.se  send  me 

1998  Summer  Studies  name 
and  information  on 
summer  accommodation  hodbess 
in  McGill  University 
Residences.  ^ni 


PROVINCE/ST»TE 


Z  McGill 


POST>l/ZIP  CODt 


CO  UNItfiRSITY/COlLEGE 


rf,  Woodsworth  College  Students'  Association  Elections 


All  Woodsworth  College  Students  are  eligible  to  vote  for  the  1998/1999  WCSA  Board  of  Directors. 


Nominations: 

Nominations  for  the  twelve  positions 

on  the  WCSA  Board  of  Directors, 
open  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  1998. 

Nominations  close 
Friday,  February  27, 1998. 


Campaigning: 

Uaninc    Ciinz-loi/  \/ 


ling  booths. 


Campaigning  begins  Sunday,  March  1, 
and  goes  until  the  opening  of  polli 

Elections: 

Polls  open  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on 
March  23rd  following  the  formal  proceedings. 
Polls  open  March  24-26  at  both  Woodsworth 
College  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Annual  General  Meeting: 

The  WCSA  Annual  General  Meeting 
(AGM)  will  be  on  Monday,  March  23rd 
at  7:00  pm.  The  agenda  includes 
candidate  speeches  and  the 
Audited  Financial  Statements  ending 
April  30th,  1997. 


Please  consult  the  March  1998  issue  of  The  Woody  for  candidates' 
statements,  referendum  question(s)  and  elections  information. 


Copies  of  the  Constitution,  Bylaws  and  Audited 
Financial  Statements  are  available  upon  request  in  the 
WCSA  Administrative  Office. 


Woodsworth  College  Students'  Association 
Room  103,  Woodsworth  College 
1 19  St.  George  Street,  M5S  1 A9 


Voice: 
Email: 
Web: 


(416)946-3333   Fax:  (416)971-3060 
WCSA  @stubbs.  woodsworth. utoronto.ca 
www.wdw.utoronto.ca/~wcsa 


Monday,  February  23.  1998 
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Gamblin'  Lisa 


BY  SARAH  ZELCER 

Five  years  ago,  Lisa  Gamble 
packed  up  her  gear  and  took  off 
to  pursue  a  musical  career.  A 
native  of  Kitchener, 
Waterloo,  Gamble 
eventually  headed  to 
Montreal,  where  she 
worked  various  odd 
jobs,exploredthecity 
on  her  bike  and  be- 
gan hitting  the  club 
circuit,  playing  wher- 
ever she  could  get  a 

gig- 
It's  the  vaga- 
bond's dream:  quit 
school,grabyourgui- 
tar,  your  angst  and 
hit  the  road  search- 
ing forthat  lucky  break.  Gamble 
will  be  the  first  to  testify  that 
living  thedream  isn' t  as  romantic 
as  it  sounds.  And  if  you  want  to 
make  something  of  yourself-at 
the  risk  of  sounding  I  ike  a  corpo- 
rate sounding  board  for  Nike- 
you've  gottojustdoit. 

Today,  at  age  22,  Gamble  is 
still  waiting  for  the  big  fame 
wave-complete  with  fat  cheque- 
to  hit.  But  the  singer  is  undaunted : 
"Perform,  per- 
form, perform!" 
she  cheerfully 
sloganeers. 
Armed  with  her 
guitar,  powerful 
lyrics  and  an  ag- 
gressive, ener- 
getic  style.  Gamble  has  emerged 
from  the  tight-knit  Canadian/ 
Montreal  musiccommunity ...  and 
she's  not  alone. 

A  self  professed  folk/pop/ 
acoustic  singer/songwriter  "gone 
apeshit  with  side  projects,"  Gam- 
ble has  become  a  tireless  self 
promoter  and  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  to  expand  hertalentinto 
diverse  musical  fields.  Gamble  is 
primarily  an  acoustic  guitar 
player,  but  can  also  be  seen  as 
drummer  for  Montreal-based 
indiebandQueenSizeS.H.A.G., 
SteveGodin,AngelinaSwingand 
Molasses.  You  can  hear  her 
musicontwocompilation  albums: 
GirlfriendAction  Coalition  and 
Bunch  of  Fucking  Feminists: 
Volume  11.  Gamble  currently  has 
a  five-song  cassette, 
Tumbleweed,  available  at  her 
shows,  and  is  working  on  her 
first  CD,  to  be  released  in  the 
spring. 

Lately  she's  been  experiment- 
ing  with  sound  loops,  bass  and 


Funky  Ass  Folk  Babes 
featuring  Lisa  Gamble 
Feb.  23,  8:30  p.m. 
The  Reverb 
651  Queen  W. 


cello  to  redefine  her  sound  (again). 
Actually,  Gamble  is  squeamish 
about  defining anything-she  views 
her  music  as  constantly  meta- 
morphosing with  her^ense  of  sel  f , 
changing  along 
with  her  own  life 
and  emerging  out 
of  "societal  stu- 
pidity, love  of  life 
and  love-life."  As 
forimposingself- 
limitation  in  the 
name  of  catego- 
rizing her  music. 
Gamble  is  reluc- 
tant: "I  used  to 
tell  people  I  play 
fork  music,  just  to 
fuck  them  up," 
she  laughs. 
As  one  of  the  three  founders 
and  producers  of  Funky  Ass  Folk 
Babes  (a  virtual  cabaret  spot- 
lighting female  folk,  dance  and 
spoken  word  acts).  Gamble  is 
delighted  to  share  her  brightening 
spotlight  with  as  many  perform- 
ers, for  as  many  performances, 
as  possible.  Gamble  is  also  a 
member  of  A.K.A.  LAHVA,  a 
seven-woman  performance  col- 
lective that  takes  spoken  word, 
dance  and  mu- 
sic on  the  road. 

Before 
you  roll  your 
eyes  and  as- 
sume this  is  just 
some  punk 
take-off  from 
last  summer' s  Lilith  Fairtour,  take 
note:  here's  your  chance  to  view 
a  vagrant  assortment  of  original, 
multi-talented  Funky  Babes  who 
are  chock-full  of  neat  tricks,  hid- 
den talents,  as  well  as  an  insatia- 
ble eagerness  to  perform  for  a  lot 
cheaper  too  than,  say,  Sarah 
McLachlan  or  the  Indigo  Girls. 

And  the  best  part  is,  you'll  be 
able  to  say  you  saw  them  before 
they  got  swamped  by  fame  and 
became  completely  inaccessible. 
Audience  participation  isencour- 
aged  and  revered  at  these  shows, 
and  you  may  as  well  sign  up  for 
the  pre-mailing-list  list. 

Gamble  shrugs  off  the  possibil- 
ity that  an  event  advertised  as  a 
showcase  for  female  talent  may 
alienate  some  potential  audiences 
tired  of  shows  dominated  solely 
by  women.  "I'm  a  vagrant  folk 
person,"  she  says.  "Sometimes 
1 ' m  political,  sometimes  I'm  not. 
I'm  a  giri,  so  maybe  it's  a  giri 
thing." 


BY  KERR!  h 

HUFFMAN 

Using  the  f-word 

1 


If  I  hear  another  woman  say  "I'm 
not  a  feminist  but..."  I  think  I'm 
going  to  kick  her  in  the  teeth.  And 
you  know  why,  because  that  state- 
ment always  ends  in  "but  I  want 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  or  "but 
1  want  by  boyfriend  to  do  the 
dishes"  or  "but  I  think  I  should  be 
able  to  fuck  whoever  1  want." 
Well  guess  what,  it  looks  like  you'  re 
a  feminist  to  me. 

And  lately  I  have  been  giving  a 
lot  of  thought  as  to  how  best 
respond  to  the  "Are  you  a  femi- 
nist?" question.  1 1' s  a  bothersome, 
rather  politically  loaded  question. 
After  all,  you  have  to  consider 
who  is  asking  and  what  their  per- 
spective might  be.  It's  not  like 
asking  if  I  am  a  woman,  be 
cause  that  is  basically  a  no 
brainer,  unless  you  are 
really  into  gender 
transgression,  and 
let's  face  it,  most  of  j 
us  are  not.  I 

And  so  that  tricky 
question  involving  the 
f-word  haunts  us,  or  at 
least  me.  But  recently  a  friend 
suggested  a  good  way  to  get  around 
the  "Are  you  a  feminist?"  question 
in  a  rather  subversive  way.  It  is 
"What  kind  of  feminist  do  you 
mean?"  Ha,  ha,  1  love  it.  Put  the 
onus  back  on  the  asker.  This  re- 
sponse operates  in  the  spirit  of 
feminism — to  challenge  pre-con- 
cei  ved  notions  of  identity,  and  be- 
sides I  kinda  like  to  fuck  things  up. 

Anyway,  being  a  feminist  to  me 
means  making  room  for  different 
kinds  of  voices  and  opinions,  and 
so  feminism  should  be  a  term  with 
different  meanings  to  different 
people.  This  notion  of  feminism  is 
obvious  in  the  spirit  of  Click 
(MacFariane  Walter  &  Ross),  a 
collection  of  essays  on  "becoming 
feminists." 

WithC//c^,  editor  Lynn  Crosbie 
has  done  something  special;  she 
has  pulled  together  a  feminist  an- 
thology where  differing  feminist 
perspecti  ves  are  part  of  the  whole. 
She  went  after  a  wide  variety  of 
women  from  Mamie  Van  Doren 


toGlobe  and  Mail  writer  Elizabeth 
Renzetti  to  rabbi  DebraOrenstein 
to  dyke-porn  writer  Pat  Califia. 
Sometimes  Click  comes  across 
as  an  exercise  in  p.c. 
antholgizing — there  are  the  requi- 
site class,  race  and  sexual  identi- 
ties covered  here.  But  it  works 
because  of  those  differences  that 
become  obvious  in  these  essays. 

I  recently  finished  reading 
Whores  and  Other  Feminists,  a 
collection  of  essays  on  sex  work. 
The  main  problem  with  this  collec- 
tion was  that  pretty  much  all  the 
essays  said  the  same  thing,  and  by 
the  end  I  was  ready  to  scream  at 
whichever  stripper/hooker/sex- 
worker  was  saying  that  sex  work 
is  a  feminist  enterprise.  Not  that  I 
disagreed  with  them,  it  was  just  so 
damn  boring  by  the  end  that  I 
didn't  really  care.  This  is  a  lesson 
that  Crosbie  must  have  learnt  long 
before  she  started  putting  antholo- 
gies together,  because  the  women 
writing  in  Click  very  rarely  go 
over  the  same  ground. 

Another  feminist  slogan  that 


And  lately  I  have  been  giving 
a  lot  of  thought  as  to  how 
best  respond  to  the  "Are  you 
a  feminist?"  question. 


gains 

resonance  after  reading  this  book 
is  "the  personal  is  political."  I  say 
this  because  these  women  who 
wrote  forC/icA:did  something  very 
brave,  in  most  cases  they  have 
bared  their  souls  in  the  same  of 


feminism.  EditorLynn  Crosbie  told 
me  she  was  amazed  by  how  per- 
sonal these  articles  are;  these 
women  are  telling  her  things  she 
would  often  not  hear  from  even 
her  best  friends.  And  writing  is  a 
political  action  anyway,  no  matter 
what  anyone  tells  you. 

'The  personal  is 
political"  also  rings 
true  with  the  con- 
tent of  these  es- 
i  says — perhaps 
I  most  eloquently 
when  poet 
Marge  Piercy  re- 
calls the  moment 
when  she  realized  that 
no  matter  how  proud  her 
mother  was,  she  would  always  be 
economically  dependent  on  her  fa- 
ther. And  as  becomes  obvious 
whi  le  readingC//cA:,  it  is  these  little 
day  to  day  events  that  turn  us  into 
feminists. 
I  also  laughed  like  hell  while 


reading Sonja Mills'  "Screaming 
for  More,"  and  how  she  was 
kicked  out  of  her  lesbian  wom- 
en's group  for  admitting  she  was 
turned  on  by  the  sexually  explicit 
images  in  the  anti-pom  documen- 
tary WoM  Love  Story.  Boy,  been 
there.  I  got  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  heat 
from  my  women's  studies  class- 
mates when  I  was  studying  wom- 
en's porn  for  my  thesis. 

But  the  point  of  Click  is  that 
there  are  feminisms  and  feminist 
voices  and  as  Crosbie  notes  in  the 
introduction  she  stills  calls  herself 
feminists  but  doesn't  "want  to  be 
tied  to  one  way  of"  thinking  or 
another."  So  I  think  all  you  bitchy 
little  wimps  who  are  too  weak  to 
admit  to  being  a  feminist  should 
open  your  eyes  and  realize  that 
"I'm  not  a  feminist  but..."  is  the 
wrong  statement  to  make.  What 
you  should  be  saying  is  "I  am  a 
feminist,  and  let  me  tell  you  what 
that  means  to  me...." 


Interested  ia  a 


Make  a  career  out  of  the  game  you  love.  Ask  about  the  one-year 
certificate  for  university  and  college  graduates,  or  CPGA  class  A 
professionals.  The  program  includes  courses  in  both  business  adminis- 
tration and  golf  management  operations. 

Call  416«675«6622  ext  4308,  or  Grant  Fraser, 
Program  Coordinator  at  ext  4918  /  4346, 
orfax416-674«1503.  Humber 

(S®DD®f© 


www.humberc.on.ca./'^golf 


Come  listen  to  readings  from  banned,  censored  and 
burned  books,  including  works  by  Lewis  Carroll,  Voltaire, 
Dr.  Seuss,  Salman  Rushdie,  Timothy  Findley,  Vaclav  Havel, 

Joseph  Skvorecky,  James  Joyce,  Frank  L  Baum,  bell 
hooks,  Franz  Kafka,  J.D.  Salinger  and  more.... 

February  25th,  1 998 

1 0am  -  5pm 
Great  Hall,  2nd  floor 
of  the  U  of  T  Bookstore. 
For  more  information,  call  978-7908 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

2 1 4  College  St.  at  St.  George,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5T  3AI  - 
Mon-Fri  9-6,  Sat  IO-S,Sun  12-5  (416 )  978-7907  •  FAX  978-7242 

If  it's  no  place  to  be  found,  coll  our  Special  Order  Dept  (416)  978-792  / 


So  what  if  DADDY  isn't  going  tr 
give  you  a  car  for  graduation. 


nCEL 


Well  give  you 

nooo 

towards  a  new  Toyota 
intheToyota  Grad 
Program. 


®  TOYOTA 

V888-7DY0TA-8  /  www.toyota.ca 


Monday,  February  23.  1 998 
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Four-peat! 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

You  can  make  the  U  of  T  men's 
volleyball  team  play  one  match. 
You  can  make  them  play  some 
more.  But  like  a  one-sided  coin, 
the  result  will  always  be  the  same. 

This  year's  OU A  East  Division 
final  switched  formats  from  one 
sudden-death  match  to  a  best-of- 
three  series,  but  it  didn't  matter  to 
three-time  defendingchampion  U 
of  T  The  Varsity  Blues  ended  up 
playing  just  one  more  contest  than 
tnfey  did  last  year,  sweeping  the 
York  Yeomen  in  two  matches. 

"I'm  pleased  as  punch,"  said 
Blues  head  coach  Orest  Stanko, 
who  predicted  before  the  series 
that  his  team  would  take  it  in  two 
straight  matches.  With  the  victory, 
his  team  advanced  to  the  national 
championships  this  weekend. 

Stanko  had  much  to  be  happy 
about,  especially  U  of  T's  per- 
formance against  York.  Despite 
not  having  home-court  advantage, 
the  Blues  played  fearlessly  and 
shocked  the  Yeomen  in  match  one 
up  at  York,  winning  three  games 
to  none. 

"We  had  to  build  on  the  posi- 
tives," noted  the  coach.  "We  beat 
them  in  their  own  home  court  in 
the  last  game  of  the  [regular]  sea- 
son, and  it  was  in  a  gym  where  we 
feel  very  comfortable.  After  de- 
feating them,  I  think  York  had  to 
come  out  and  prove  something." 

The  Yeomen  didn't  prove  much. 
When  the  venue  changed  to  the 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym  for 
match  two,  York  won  the  first 
game  1 5- 1 3  but  lost  the  next  three 
frames  to  an  unfazed  Blues  squad. 

"Really,  we  played  a  very  fo- 
cused game  and  we  controlled  the 
match  from  start  to  finish,"  said 
Stanko.  "We'reconfident  playing 
York,  we  have  always  have  been." 

After  the  victory  against  the 
Yeomen,  winning  a  fourth  straight 
Ontario  championship  became  a 
mere  formality.  U  of  T  defeated 
the  best  team  the  West  Division 
could  offer,  the  Western  Mus- 
tangs, in  three  straight  games  (15- 


Men's 
volleyball 
wins  its 
fourth 
consecutive 
provincial 
title 


7, 1 5- 1 1 , 1 5- 1 2} this  past  weekend 
in  London.  Setter  Jeff  Chung 
earned  his  third  straight  selection 
as  championship  MVP,  while  hit- 
ters Mike  Slean  and  Andrew 
Esteves  contributed  great  games 
as  well. 

The  Blues  now  prepare  for  this 
weekend' s  CI  AU  championships, 
hosted  by  the  University  of 
Calgary.  Because  playoffs  are  still 
going  on  in  some  of  the  other 
conferences,  the  seedings  for  the 


championshiptoumament  haven't 
been  decided,  so  U  of  T  does  not 
yet  know  which  team  it  will  face  in 
the  first  round. 

"We'll  review  tapes  [of  other 
teams],  see  what  we're  up 
against,"  said  Stanko.  "We  still 
have  to  control  what  happens  on 
our  side  of  the  net.  On  the  day, 
there  isn't  really  any  single  team 
that  has  separated  themsel  ves  from 
everyone  else.  We'll  just  focus 
our  energy  on  our  first  match." 


When  asked  if  repeating  for  a 
fourth  straight  year  as  Ontario 
champions  was  satisfying,  the 
coach  added:  "It  is  and  it  isn't.  I'd 
like  us  to  mo  ve  up  to  that  next  step. 
We' ve  improved  every  year  we' ve 
gone  [to  the  nationals].  Maybe  this 
is  the  year  we  move  into  the  final 
four."  Last  year,  the  Blues  fin- 
ished fifth. 

U  of  T  plays  its  opening  match 
on  Friday. 


Mon'c  hA^lcOlf'  Familiar  playoff  foe, 
mcil  9  ■■VVl^CJfi  unfamiliar  playoff  format 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  men's  hockey  team 
will  face  a  familiar  opponent  in 
the  first  round  of  the  OUA 
playoffs,  beginning  thisTuesday. 

The  Blues  will  meet  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels  for  the 
second  consecufive  year  in  the 
opening  round.  But  unlike  previ- 
ous seasons,  it  won' t  bejust  a  one 
game  sudden-death  match.  This 
year,  the  second  and  third-place 
teams  will  play  a  two-game  "mini- 
series,"  wherein  the  third-place 
team  hosts  the  first  contest  and 
the  second-place  team  hosts  the 
other.  That  means  Varsity  will 
start  the  series  in  Kingston,  and 
will  play  game  two  at  Varsity 


Arena  on  Thursday  night  at  7:30 
p.m. 

To  advance  to  the  next  round, 
both  games  must  be  won  by  the 
same  team.  However,  if  the  two 
games  are  split,a20-minute  "mini- 
game"  will  be  played  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  game  (it's 
essentially  a  sudden-death  over- 
time period).  As  many  of  these 
"mini-games"  will  be  played  until 
one  team  scores. 

The  two  teams  split  their  sea- 
son series.  U  of  T  won  the  initial 
match-up  at  Varsity  Arena  three 
months  ago  by  a  score  of  6-2, 
whi  le  Queen '  s  took  this  past  week- 
end's contest,  3-2  in  Kingston. 

Lowe  feels  his  players  must 
forecheck  hard  against  the 
Queen's  defence.  "We  can't 


come  out  with  the  attitude  that 
we'll  only  start  playing  when 
we're  behind,"  he  said. 

While  he  could  be  referring  to 
a  number  of  games  this  season, 
the  most  recent  example  of  lack- 
lustre play  could  be  seen  in  a 
game  against  the  McGill  Redmen 
two  weekends  ago  at  Varsity 
Arena.  The  Blues  were  down  4- 
1  before  they  came  to  life  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  game  and  tied  it 
up  at  four.  Most  of  their  firepower 
came  from  forward  Peter 
Andrikopoulos,  who  scored  his 
second  hat  trick  in  three  contests. 

Also  in  the  McGill  game,  Lowe 
juggled  the  lineup  somewhat.  Most 
notably,  he  moved  defenceman 
Shane  Poupart  to  forward.  With 
a  surplus  of  defencemen  on  the 


team,  Lowe  felt  like  giving 
Poupart  a  chance  on  the  wing. 

The  coach's  opinion  about  the 
new  playoff  formatismixed.  While 
Lowe  acknowledges  that  it  less- 
ens the  possibility  that  a  fluke  goal 
or  a  bad  call  by  the  referee  can 
decide  the  series,  he  doesn '  t  agree 
that  his  team  should  start  on  the 
road,  even  though  it  has  a  better 
record. 

A  big  positive,  however,  is  that 
if  the  series  is  tied  at  a  game 
apiece,  the  deciding  "mini-game" 
will  be  played  at  Varsity  Arena. 

If  U  of  T  plays  the  kind  of 
game  Lowe  stresses,  it  shouldn't 
come  down  to  that. 

Jeff's  pick:  Blues  in  two 
(without  the  mini-game). 


BODY  NUTRITION 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


3D  Grosvenor  St. 
{Across  from 
Downtown  YIVICA) 
(416)923  -  7489 

1172  Kennedy  Road 
Scaitorough 
(Across  from  The  Brick) 
(416)  759-8008 
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U  of  Ttrio  brings  home 
Olympic  silver 

The  medals  may  not  be  the  colour  that  they  had  hoped  for,  but  for 
three  current  ami  two  former  U  of  T  women's  hockey  players,  the 
Olympic  experiencewasstill  athriil. 

Blues  alumnae  Vicky  Sunohara  and  Lesley  Reddon,  along  with 
current  players  Jayna  Hefford,  Lori  Dupuis,  and  Laura  Schuler  all 
brought  home  silver  medals  afterTeam  Canada  lost3- 1  to  theUnited 
States  in  the  gold  medal  game  last  week  in  the  inaugural  women's 
Olympic  hockey  tournament  in  Nagano. 

The  U  of  Trepre.sentati  ves  on  the  team  did  not  play  as  well  as  they 
had  hoped  to.  Hefford  was  the  team's  leading  scorer  during  their 
exhibition  season,  but  was  held  scoreless  until  the  final  game  of  the 
round-robin  tournament.  Both  Dupuis  and  Schuler  also  did  not 
register  points  until  the  final  game.  Sunohara  was  impressive  in  spots, 
andReddon  played  well  in  goal  until  a  shaky  performance  in  her  last 
appearance. 

University  of  Guelph  defender  Cassie  Campbell  played  on  Team 
Canada  as  well.  York  forward  Sari  Krooks  also  brought  a  medal  back 
to  the  OUA  as  her  Finnish  team  beat  China  for  the  bronze. 

BARRY  RIZ 

Fencing  teams  post 
twofifth-placeflnishes 

AttheOUA  fencingcharapiotiships  two  weekends  agoin  Kingston, 
two  U  of  T  teams  cracked  the  top  Ave  in  their  respective  divisions. 

The  women's  foil  team  of  Patrycja  Zuk,  Elaine  Yuen,  Carmen 
Brown  and  Meinwen  Tsui,  as  well  as  the  men's  ep^  contingent  of 
Peter  Cleary,  Eldon  Loh,  Philip  Ber  and  Nick  Rudzik  each  posted 
fifth-place  finishes.  Overall,  the  women's  fencing  team  placed  ninth, 
while  the  men's  squad  took  eighth  place. 

In  individual  competition,  Yuen  placed  seventh  in  the  women's  foil 
while  Zuk  placed  1 1    Rudzik  was  ninth  in  the  men's  foil. 


Short  shortsiUofT  runner  Foy  Williams  made  her  season 
debut  at  the  York  Track  and  Field  Invitational  last  weekend  and  is 
now  first  in  the  national  university  rankings  in  the  60m  and  3CK)m 
events.  The  Blues  women  are  currently  ranked  first  overall  in  the 
team  rankings,  while  the  men  are  fifth. 


Blue  and  white  on  tap 

for  the  week  of  Feb.  23 
WEDNESDAY 

HOCKEY:  men  -  OUA  Mid  East  semi-final  vs.  Queen' s,  game  2  at 
Varsity  Arena,  timeTBA 

FRIDAY 

BASKETBALL:  at  Ottawa- women  at6:30p.m., men  at  8:30p.m. 
TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men  and  women  -  Toronto  Meet  at  Athletic 
Centre  Field  House,  4  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL:  men  -  CI  AU  championships  in  Calgary,  time  and 
opponent  TEA 

SATURDAY 

BASKETBALL:  at  Carleton  -  women  at  2  p.m.,  men  at  4  p.m. 
HOCKEY:  women  -  CI  AU  championships  in  Montreal,  time  and 
opponent  TB  A 

VOLLEYBALL:  men-  CI  AU  championships  in  Calgary,  timeand 
opponent  TB  A 

SUNDAY 

HOCKE'Y:  women  -  CIAU  championships  in  Montreal,  time  and 
opponent  TBA 

VOLLEYBALL:  men- CIAU  championships  in  Calgary,  time  and 
opponent  TBA 


Trinity  College 


ACADEMIC  DONSHIPS 

Applications  are  invited  for  up  to  four  Acaemic  Donships  for 
1 998-99  in  the  following  two  areas: 
(1)  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Life  Sciences; 
(2)  Humanities,  with  an  emphasis  on  English  and  Philosophy 
Dons  provide  academic  and  tutorial  support  to  students,  assist 
College  clubs,  link  undergraduate  students  and  Faculty.  Dons 
live  in  St.  Hilda's  or  Trinity  College.  Residence  responsibilities 
and  counseUing  comprise  one-third  of  a  don's  duties. 

Applications  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  D.  Allen 
Dean  of  Arts 
Room  300,  Gerald  Larkin  Building 
telephone  978-8454 

Deadline  for  applications:  Friday,  February  27, 1998 

Trinity  College  seeks  to  appoint  a  team  of  Academic  Dons  who 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  College's  students.   


Interested  in  writing  for 
.    the  sports  section? 


Gall  ray  @  979-2831 
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Indoor  hockey  still  undefeated 


The  U  of  T  indoor  hockey  team  continued  its  winning  ways  last  weekend 
at  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym. 

The  Blues,  behind  nine  goals  by  Deb  Cuthbert  and  eight  more  from 
Melissa  Smith,  won  all  five  of  their  games.  They  defeated  York  3-2, 
Guelph  9-0,  Queen's  7-2,  Waterloo  9-1  and  Western  4-0. 

Now  sporting  a  perfect  10-0  record,  U  of  T  will  be  the  number-one 
seed  at  the  OUA  championships,  two  weekends  from  now  at  York. 


Write  Sport  and  Fitness. 


Put  Your 
Degree 
TO  Work 

With  a  degree,  you  can  earn  a 
hands-on  college  diploma 
in  12  months. 

Programs  include: 

Police  Foundations* 

Paralegal 

Science  and  Technology 
Media  Fast-Track 

•  Broadast 

•  Radio 

•  Television 

•  Print/ Advertising 
Business  ST  Computer  Studies 
Travel  S  Tourism 

Social  Service  Worker 
Developmental  Services  Worker 

•  Required  training  for  police  oWcers 
effective  Year  200C. 

To  research  our  programs/ 
placement  outcomes,  call: 


BYRAYORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

It  was  out  with  the  old,  in  with  the 
new,  at  theOUA  swimmingcham- 
pionships  two  weekends  ago  at 
the  AthleticCentreOlympic  Pool. 

The  U  of  T  men's  swimming 
Blues,  who  have  seen  their  coun- 
terparts from  McMaster  Univer- 
sity win  five  straight  Ontario  titles, 
stopped  the  Marauders'  bid  for  a 
sixth.  In  the  14-school  competi- 
tion, U  of  T  prevailed  over  sec- 
ond-place McMaster  by  a  con- 
vincing95 1-716  margin. 

The  men's  victory  was  spear- 


headed by  abrilliant  performance 
by  second-year  swimmer  Bobby 
Hayes,  who  was  named  Swimmer 
of  the  Meet.  Hayes  broke  Ontario 
university  records  in  all  three  of 
the  backstroke  events,  posting 
times  of 25 .40  seconds  in  the  50m, 
54.98  in  the  100m  and  1:58.67  in 
the  200m.  He  added  a  fourth  gold 
as  part  of  the  400m  freestyle  relay 
and  contributed  to  two  more  sil- 
ver-medal relays. 

Fellow  sophomore  Adam 
Peacey  won  three  individual  golds, 
taking  the  200m  and  400m  indi- 
vidual medleys  as  well  as  the 
1 500m  freestyle.  Steve  Georgiev 


also  came  away  with  a  trio  of  first- 
place  finishes,  winning  the  50m 
freestyle  and  contributing  to  two 
relay  victories.  Simon  Eberlie 
added  two  golds  in  the  200m  and 
400mfreestyles. 

As  their  male  teammates 
stopped  one  string  of  victories, 
the  women' s  swimming  Blues  saw 
their  championship  streak  come 
to  an  end.  Despite  winning  16  of 
20  races,  the  defending  two-time 
provincial  champions  couldn't 
pull  off  the  three-peat,  surrender- 
ing the  crown  to  the  McMaster 
women.  The  deeper  Marauders' 
squad  outpointed  the  silver-medal 


You're  a  winner! 


If  you  entered  the  Varsity/Athletic  Centre  ACtive@UofT  contest,  your  name  might  be  in  the 
following  list.  If  it  is,  check  your  e-mail  for  instructions  on  how  to  pick  up  your  prizes! 

The  grand  prize  winners:  Maxine  McMinn,  Alexandra  Gorska,  Asya  Elahl,  Victoria  Loh,  Mich  Henry, 
Jeannie  An,  Vladimir  Temchenko,  Stacey  Morrow,  Barbara  Hofmann,  Julie  Lavertu 

The  40  other  prize  winners:  Vernita  Tsang,  Gabriela  Forst,  Rosanne  Purnwasie,  Sharad  Ral,  Deb 
Cuthbert,  Cyrus  Hsia,  Brian  Lim,  Carmen  Brown,  Edwin  Wong,  Necole  Sommersell,  Nicole  Gauvin,  Mark 
Wong,  Jennifer  Frohlich,  Eldon  Low,  Caroline  Derouet,  D.  Wright,  Lucas  Vordemberge,  Sallma  Sajoo, 
Sabrina  Houghton,  Mary  Oduwole,  Tamara  Robinson,  Minh  Iran,  Tuyet  Duong,  Man/in  Klotz,  Mike  Lee 
Poy,  Kristina  Seko,  Heba  Chehade,  Laura  Gillis,  Scott  Cameron,  Claire  Sharpe,  Sangeetha 
Punniyamoorthy,  Sajeevan  Punniyamoorthy.  Fanny  Lee,  Marianne  Stevens,  Frank  Lin,  Kelly  McShane, 
Jean  Ooi,  Gurinder  Grewal,  Richard  Tse,  Roni  Dattani,  Agnes  Kruchio,  Wise  Tang,  Eva  Lam 


LUIS4  SALERNO/VARSrrY 

Blues  844-727. 

U  of  T's  Michelle  Killins  was 
named  women's  Swimmer  of  the 
Meet  after  an  absolutely  perfect 
performance  that  saw  her  win 
gold  in  each  of  her  six  events. 
Killins  was  victorious  in  the  1 00m, 
200m  and  400m  freesty  les  (break- 
ing  a  provincial  record  in  the 
200m),  and  she  was  a  part  of  three 
record-setting  relays.  The  Blues 
swept  all  fourof  the  relay  events. 

Last  year's  Canadian  and  On- 
tario university  Swimmer  of  the 
Meet,  Julie  Howard  won  the  50m 
freestyle  as  well  as  the  50m  and 
100m  backstrokes.  Jennifer  But- 
ton swept  the  butterfly  events, 
winning  the  200m  and  setting 
records  in  the  50m  and  lOOm 
swims.  Rookie  sensation  Liz  War- 
den capped  off  the  victory  parade 
with  golds  in  the  200m  breast- 
stroke  and  the  200m  and  400m 
individual  medleys. 

Extra  lengths:  U  of  T  head  coach 
Byron  MacDonald  was  voted  both 
the  OUA  men's  and  women's 
coach  of  the  year. 

The  U  of  T swimming  Blues  com- 
peted at  the  CIA  U  championships 
this  past  weekend  in  Sherbrooke. 
For  the  full  report,  read  Thurs- 
day 's  issue  of  the  Varsity. 
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Women's  hockey 
earns  trip  to 
ClAUs 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


The  script  for  the  OU  A  women '  s 
hockey  semi-finals  couldn' t  have 
been  better  written.  U  of  T,  the 
best  team  in  the  league  duri ng  the 
regular  season,  facing  the  York 
Yeowomen,  the  team  that  beat 
them  at  this  same  tournament  last 
year  to  claim  the  provincial  title. 

These  two  teams  really  didn't 
like  one  another.  York  was  look- 
ing to  defend  its  title,  while  To- 
ronto was  looking  for  a  measure  of 
revenge.  And  to  top  it  off,  a  tri  p  to 
the  inaugural  CI  AU  tournament  in 
Montreal  was  on  the  line. 

All  of  this  being  said,  you  would 
have  to  agree  that  the  best  team 
came  out  on  top  two  Saturdays 
ago.  Toronto  utilized  a  strong  de- 
fensive game  along  with  some 
timely  scoring  to  beat  the 
Yeowomen  2-0  and  earn  a  trip  to 
Montreal  later  this  week  to  com- 
pete in  the  national  tournament. 

U  of  T  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  was  proud  of  her  team's 


accomplishment.  "Going  to  the 
CI  AUs  for  the  first  time  is  some- 
thing that  we  really  wanted  to  do... 
[Now]  we're  there  so  I'm  really 
happy  about  it. 

"I  thought  we 
played  very  well. 
Defensively  we 
really  showed  the 
strength  of  our 
team.  It  was  a 
good  all-around 
job,"  she  said. 

Before  their 
largest  crowd  of 
the  season  at  Var- 
sity Arena,  the 
Blues  dominated 
theopeningperiod 
andoutshot  York 
14-1.  However, 
they  looked  a  bit 
hesitant  in  their 
offensive  attack, 
and  despite  their  high  shot  output 
created  few  solid  scoring  chances 
against  goalieColette  Good.  Much 
like  their  eariier  meetings  this  sea- 
son, the  Yeowomen  seemed  con- 


"Going  to  the 
ClAUs  for  the 
first  time  is 
something  that 

we  really 
wanted  to  do... 
I'm  really  happy 
about  it." 


tent  to  slow  theToronto  attack  and 
wait  fortheiropportunities  to  come. 

Those  chances  did  come,  but  U 
ofT goalie  Keeiy  Brown  played  a 
strong  game  in  net  and  turned 

  back  numerous 

York  rushes.  At 
the  other  end  of 
the  ice.  Blues' 
forward 
Rhonda 
Mitchell  opened 
the  scoring  on  a 
wrap-around 
goal8:25  into  the 
second  period. 

"We 
knew  we  had  to 
go  in  low  and 
finish  high.  The 
back  of  the  net 
was  open  and  no 
one  followed 
me. ..so  I  just 
came  around  and  put  it  in,"  said 
Mitchell. 

Blues  winger  Jen  Rawson  added 
to  the  Toronto  lead  when  she  con- 
verted a  pass  from  Stephanie 
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Campbell  withjustundertwo  min- 
utes to  go  in  the  middle  frame. 

From  there,  a  steady  U  of  T 
defence  kept  the  York  forwards 
at  bay.  Several  penalty  calls  against 
York  took  some  steam  out  of  their 
attack,  and  a  five-minute  major 
penalty  against  Good  late  in  the 
third  period  effectively  quashed 
any  thoughts  of  a  comeback  that 
they  might  have  had. 

"In  the  defensive  zone  we 
wanted  to  pick  them  up  coming 
in.  They  like  to  rush  the  net  a  lot, 
but  in  this  game  nobody  even 
touched  me...  the  defence  just 
kept  everybody  out.  It  was  per- 
fect— I  had  all  the  time,"  said 
Brown. 

"We  want  to  be  the  first  team  to 
win  the  ClAUs.  That's  what 
we've  been  pushing  for  all  year," 
she  added. 

Toronto  had  to  settle  for  a  sil  ver 
medal  on  Sunday  after  dropping  a 
3-2  decision  to  the  Guelph  Gryph- 
ons in  double  overtime.  Guelph 
wiiljoin  Toronto  as  Ontario's  rep- 
resentatives at  the  nationals. 


Figure  skating 
bronze  at  provincials 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


It's  official.  The  U  of  T  figure  skating  team  is  the  third-best  in  the 
province. 

Looking  to  prove  that  a  bronze-medal  finish  at  last  month's 
Guelph  Invitational  was  no  accident,  the  Blues  got  their  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  this  past  weekend  at  the  OUA  figure  skating 
championships  and  they  duplicated  their  success.  On  the  familiar 
ice  of  Varsity  Arena,  U  of  T  edged  out  York  and  Waterloo  to  place 
third  overall  in  10-school  competition. 

Three-time  defending  champion  Queen's  earned  its  fourth 
consecutive  title,  while  Guelph  took  the  silver  medal. 

Leading  the  way  for  the  Blues  were  their  dynamic  duos,  Desiree 
Dortok  and  Amanda  Selk,  and  Kelly  Duffin  and  Kristina  Skocic. 
Dortok  and  Selk,  U  of  T's  intermediate  similar  pairs  team,  one- 
upped  their  silver-medal  performance  at  the  Guelph  invite  by 
taking  gold  on  Sunday.  Duffin  and  Skocic  were  equally  superb, 
winning  silver  in  the  senior  similar  dance  as  well  as  bronze  in  the 
variation  event.  Skocic  added  a  bronze  in  the  open  solo  competi- 
tion. 

U  of  T  also  got  great  performances  from  captain  Julie  Marshall, 
who  finished  second  in  the  senior  solo  dance,  rookie  Rebecca 
Salisbury,  who  added  another  silver  in  the  open  singles,  and  Tara 
McClenaghan  who  took  bronze  in  the  senior  A  singles  category. 
Larisa  Traill  contributed  a  fourth-place  finish  in  the  intermediate 
singles. 

However,  despite  the  great  individual  performances,  U  of  T  still 
led  fourth-place  Waterloo  by  four  points  and  fifth-place  York  by 
six.  Yet  it  was  seemingly  appropriate  for  the  Blues,  who  had  come 
this  far  after  a  seventh-place  finish  in  the  province  last  year,  that 
their  medal  hopes  would  go  down  to  the  last  event,  the  team 
precision  skate. 

Performing  a  routine  reminiscent  of  Riverdance,  the  U  of  T 
squad  i  mpressed  the  judges  more  than  enough  to  get  the  third-place 
finish  it  needed  to  win  the  bronze  overall .  The  Blues  had  59  points 
at  the  end,  10  more  than  Waterioo. 
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by  Brenda  Knights 

Varsity  Staff 

EAT,  SLEEP,  DREAM  HOCKEY. 
The  ProLine  ad  is  a  way  of  life  for 
some — like  Varsity  Blues  men's 
hockey  coach,  Darren  Lowe. 

A  former  Blue  himself,  Lowe  has  been 
playing  organized  hockey  since  the  age  of 
six  and  coaching  it  for  the  last  six  years. 
His  interest  in  the  game  has  never  waned, 
and  has  in  fact,  grown  stronger. 

"I'm  from  Toronto  and  everyone 
played,"  says  Lowe.  "There  was  always 
road  hockey,  my  dad  played  and  the  kids 
in  the  neighbourhood  all  played." 

Growing  up  in  Scarborough,  Lowe  idol- 
ized players  like  Dave  Keon,  Frank 
Mahovlich  and  Bobby  Orr.  As  a  player  he 
preferred  to  think  of  his  style  as  uniquely 
his  own.  In  junior  he  played  centre  for  the 
North  York  Rangers  i n Tier  II  Junior,  then 
moved  to  the  Ontario  Hockey  Association 
and  would  eventually  play  some  Junior  A 
for  the  Kingston  Frontenacs  of  the  On- 
tario Hockey  League. 

Lowe  attended  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  played  for  the  Blues  from  1 98 1  - 
83  and  1 986.  A  league  all-star  in  all  three 
of  his  years  in  Toronto  and  an  All-Cana- 
dian in  his  last  season,  he  had  72  goals  and 
152  points  when  he  graduated.  He  still 
stands  among  the  leading  scorers  in  OU  A 
history. 

After  his  university  career,  Lowe  played 
hockey  in  Austria  and  for  Finnish  club 
team  Jokerit  (which  has  also  had  the  likes 
of  current  NHLers  Jari  Kurri  andTeemu 
Selannc  on  its  roster).  "It  was  a  good 
experience,"  he  says.  "I  spoke  a  different 
language  and  had  adifferent  hockey  back- 
ground than  those  on  the  teams.  People 
always  wanted  to  know  about  North 
America  and  there  was  lots  of  pressure." 

After  his  years  in  Europe,  Lowe  was 
captain  of  the  Canadian  entry  at  the  1 984 
Spengler  Cup  in  Switzerland — the  first 
Canadian  team  to  win  that  tournament  in 
40  years.  Afterwards  he  joined  up  with 
the  Canadian  Olympic  program  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  1 984  squad  which 
finished  fourth  at  the  Sarajevo  Games. 
The  team  peaked  early  on,  beating  the 
Americans.  But  they  went  on  to  lose  to  the 
Czechs  and  Russians,  the  eventual  silver 
and  gold  medallists. 

"We  played  the  Russians  in  a  pre- 
Olympics  tournament  in  Moscow,"  says 
Lowe  of  the  Olympics  competition.  "It 
was  scary.  We  just  watched." 

Lowe  ranks  the  Spengler  Cup  experi- 
ence alongside  winning  the  Ontario  uni- 
versity title  as  a  player  in  1 982  and  as  an 
assistant  coach  1 0  years  later,  as  his  most 
exciting  moments  in  hockey.  He  was 
thrilled  to  score  the  big  goal  allowing 
Canada  to  tie  the  game  versus  the  Finns 
and  advance  to  the  medal  round  of  the 
Olympics. 


The  Lowe  road 


After  the  Games,  Lowe  moved  to  the 
NHL  and  played  the  rest  of  the  1984 
season  with  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins.  "Part 
of  the  reason  that  Mario  Lemieux  ended 
up  in  Pittsburgh  was  because  we  were  so 
bad,"  he  says,  joking  about  his  NHL  ca- 
reer. Lemieux  was  drafted  firstoverall  by 
Pittsburgh  in  June  1984. 

Quite  often  when  former  players  are 
asked  to  describe  their  first  NHL  goal, 
very  simple  plays  turn  into  end-to-end 
rushes  full  of  dekes  and  Savardian 
spinaramas.  Not  so  with  Lowe.  "It  hap- 
pened after  I'd  played  eight  or  so  games 


so  I  was  starting  to  worry  that  I  wouldn't 
be  getting  it,"  he  says.  The  goal  was 
scored  on  John  Garrett,  then  of  the 
Canucks,  now  a  CBC  broadcaster.  Lowe 
proudly  keeps  the  puck  on  his  desk  in  the 
Blues'  office. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  has  played 
hockey  in  some  pretty  diverse  locales  and 
against  many  very  skilled  players.  "I've 
played  against  some  of  the  best  players  in 
the  world,"  says  Lowe,  who  ranks  Wayne 
Gretzky  as  his  most  talented  opponent 
with  Viacheslav  Fetisov,  IgorLarionov 
and  Vladislav  Tretiak  not  far  behind. 


Men's 
hockey 
coach 
Darren^ 
Lowe  has 
seen  It  all 


After  the  NHL,  Lowe  went  on  to  have 
a  stint  in  the  minors  as  a  player/assistant 
coach  in  San  Diego  of  the  IHL  and  then 
returned  to  the  university  level  to  earn  a 
degree  in  Education  at  U  of  T  in  1 985  and 
in  Physical  Education  in  1 986,  once  again 
playing  for  the  Blues. 

When  it  came  time  to  hang  up  his 
skates,  Lowe  realized  that  he  was  not 
done  with  hockey.  As  much  as  he  loves 
watching  the  game  on  TV  and  playing  the 
odd  game,  he  wanted  to  stay  involved  in 
the  sport. 

"Coaching  was  something  that  was  a 


natural  fit,"  he  says.  "I  went  into  teaching 
after  hockey  and  kept  involved  in  hockey. 
It  is  a  way  to  stay  in  the  game."  He 
believes  that  his  experiences  playing 
hockey,  at  pretty  much  every  level  possi- 
ble, have  taught  him  a  lot.  For  him,  coach- 
ing is  a  way  to  give  back  to  the  game. 

"As  a  former  player  I  see  the  game  a 
certain  way.  I  have  no  desire  to  play 
anymore.  1  enjoy  coaching  and  don't  have 
the  urge  to  run  out  from  behind  the  bench. 
I  look  at  problems  not  as  a  player  but  as  a 
coach." 

Darren  Lowe  has  played  with  many  of 
the  best  in  the  game  and  been  coached  by 
some  of  the  best  as  well.  Gil  Purcell,  his 
university  coach  in  his  first  year.  Rick 
Dudley  from  his  minor-league  days  and 
former  Olympic  coach  Dave  King  have 
been  practical  role  models.  As  well,  Lowe 
has  takes  some  tips  from  the  book  Sacred 
Hoops,  by  Chicago  Bulls  coach  Phil 
Jackson,  who  preaches  the  philosophy  of 
.selfiessness  and  team  play. 

"I  want  the  players  to  improve  not  only 
as  players,  but  as  individuals,"  says  Lowe 
about  hiscoaching  philosophy.  "Foremost 
at  the  university  it  is  important  to  instill 
time  management,  discipline  and  team- 
work rskillsfor  beyond  hockey .  The  mai  n 
focus  is  hockey,  but  there  are  lots  of 
lessons  to  be  learned." 

His  favourite  coach  is  Marc  Crawford 
and  he  loves  to  watch  Joe  Sakic,  but  as  the 
Blues  coach  he  is  more  defensive-minded. 
T  teach  defence  first,"  Lowe  says.  "In 
order  to  be  successful  you  have  to  play 
good  defence  and  cannot  count  upon  scor- 
ing lots  of  goals." 

As  head  coach  of  the  Blues,  Lowe 
must  also  fulfil  a  general  manager-type 
portfolio  doing  recruiting,  scouting,  pro- 
motion and  community  involvement.  Even 
with  his  assistant  coaches,  it  is  a  busy  life. 
But  it  is  also  a  good  life  for  Lowe  and  he 
would  have  it  no  other  way.  "It  is  a  great 
learning  experience,"  he  says.  "If  I  were 
not  coaching  the  Blues,  I  would  be  teach- 
ing high  school  and  probably  coaching 
somewhere." 

Lowe  is  in  his  si  xth  year  as  a  coach  with 
the  Blues  and  third  as  their  head  coach. 
Like  any  other  coach,  he  dreams  of  one 
day  coaching  in  the  NHL,  although  he 
knows  the  road  to  get  there  would  be  a 
long  one.  However,  he  does  know  that 
former  Blues  coaches  Tom  Watt  (1965- 
79  and  1 984-85)  and  Mike  Keenan  ( 1 983- 
84)  moved  from  university  coaching  to  the 
NHL. 

Outside  of  hockey  he  enjoys  travelling, 
running,  soccer,  lifting  weights,  and  mov- 
ies featuring  Sharon  Stone  or  Robert 
DeNiro.  But  these  pleasures  generally 
must  go  on  hold  until  after  the  hockey 
season.  As  fun  as  these  may  be,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  start  of  every  season  and 
dreads  the  end  of  the  current  one. 
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George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Accommodations 


SHARED 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Quiet,  comfortable,  ultra-modern, 
furnished,  spacious,  downtown  studio  suite/ 
luxury  condo,  to  study/sleep/relax/succeed. 
Corner  Yonge/Wellesley.  $450/ 
negotiable.  Don,  924-5774. 


NIGHTMARE 

My  blue  U  of  T  card  case  with  student 
card,  driver's  license,  library  card  and 
TTC  pass  is  lost!  Ack!  Reward!  Iffound 
pis.  call  652-3506. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  ABROAD 

Seminar  every  Mon.  or  Wed.  6pm-8pm. 
Call  Mr.  Bruce  Bewick  @  (416)  480- 
1 1 77.  Cdn.  Lng.  Schl.  36  Eglinton  Ave. 
W.  St.  401. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P166  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


QUEEN  SIZE  FUTON  BED 

with  Pinewood-L  frame-Mexican  print 
cover-colours  wine,  off-white  and  navy 
blue.  Customized  1994.  $300  or  best 
offer.  Panasonic  cordless  phone  with 
built-in  answering  machine.  Pale  grey 
colour  will  go  well  with  any  home  oroffice 
decor.  1992stillingreatcondition.  Asking 
$300  or  best  offer.  564-2408. 


Helpwanted 


RESEARCH  VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 

We  need  Internet  users  for  Statistics 
Canada  sponsored  research  project.  All 
participants  paid$30for30-min.  interview. 
Confidentiality  ensured.  Please  send  e- 
mail  indicating  interest  and  daytime 
telephone  #  tomichaeld@phase-5.com 

LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers !  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http:// 
www.studentjobs.com 

BABYSITTER(S)  NEEDED 

Eveni  ng,  weekends  and  occasional  week- 
long  stays  with9-yearold  girl.  Close  to  U 
ofT.  Please  call  967- 1578. 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forOM  AT.LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  ORE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

P/T  RECEPTIONIST 

Downtown  chiropractic  office.  Must  have 
pleasant,  professional  manner  and 
experience/interest  in  holistic  health.  Call 
8 1 5-9595  for  more  information. 


NEW  TORONTO  NEWSPAPER 

requires  Women's  Issues  Editor  with 
passion,  professional  reporting  and  editing 
abilities.  Salary  to  commiserate  with 
experience.  Fax  resume  and  a  letter 
stating  your  qualifications  to  416-955- 
0330. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certi  ficate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  toll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  $$$ 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  fun 
whilemakingmoney.  Call:  The  COUPON 
EXCHANGE  Job  #  2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877 
(24  hrs.).  You  can  start  immediately !!!!!! 

CHILD  CARE  NEEDED 

For  eight-year-old  boy.  Mon-Fri,  3:40- 
6:15  pm.  Help  with  homework,  play. 
Avenue  Rd/Lytton  Park  area.  Second 
position  for  occasional  overnight  care 
(monthly  retainerplus  nightly  fee).  Apply 
for  one  or  both  positions.  Call  Ms.  Scott, 
days  905-863-4051;  evenings  41 6-482- 
058 1 .  References  required. 

SATISFACTION  STUDENT 
WINDOW  CLEANERS 

Requires  hardworking,  enthusiastic 
students  to  fill  summer  manager  and 
window  cleaner  positions  in  Oakville, 
Burlington,  &  Mississauga.  No  capital 
outlay  required!  If  interested  send/fax 
resume  to  257  Gatestone  Ave.,  Oakville, 
Ont.,L6J-2G2  Fax:  (905)338-3829email: 
satisfac@ican.net 


MlSCELANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102. 


STEP-ADOPTION 

Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent? 
If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in 
a  study  of  relationships  in  step-parent 
adoption?  Please  contact  Professor 
Michael  Sobol,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Guelph, 

sobol @css.uoguelph.ca  or  by  calling 
collect  to  1-519-824-4120,  est.  2107. 
Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George 
Campus.  Confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

Wi  th  8  years  experience  in  both  i  nno  vati  ve 
and  creati  vecuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757.  

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, #700. 


MASSAGE 

Deep,  unhurried,  relaxing  blend  of  Shiatsu, 
Swedish,  reflexology,  healing  sounds  and 
aromatherapy.  Student  discount  -  20%. 
Bay/Wellesley.  Call  Hugh  at  924-4941. 

WORD  PROCESSING  & 
COPY  EDITING 

Fast  turnaround.  Professional  quality. 
Resumes  from  $25,  call  416-994-2543; 
email  LPEARCE@pathcom.com 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization, structure.  Mary  Anne41 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Steeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HUMAN 
BIOLOGY  TUTOR 

Prof.  Eskandar  "Physiology",  21  yrs 
experience  in  teaching  these  subjects. 
Tel.  (416)  493-2188.  FREE -the  l«half 
hour  is  free  of  charge.  P.s  for  inquiries 
about  any  related  courses,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Econonmics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructoroffers  friendly, effectivetutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  516-0989. 


NEED  EDITORIAL  HELP 

in  getting  your  essays,  theses  and 
dissertions  into  good  shape?  Professional 
editor/writer,  with  graduate  degrees, 
provides  comprehensive  editorial  services 
from  revision  suggestions  on  structure 
and  content  to  corrections  of  grammar 
and  bibliographies.  Reasonable  rates. 
For  further  information,  contact:  SP 
Editorial  Services,905-882-6410. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling 'stuck'  inalongoverdue master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  orothermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
startat$195.  Subscribe  to  our  FUEE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  294 1 . 

ADDA  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

ACCOUNTING  TUTOR 

Tutor  in  Management  Accounting.  Call 
(416)266-0507. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels),  Audi  ting,Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (416)  963- 
8666. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  foressays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurtaro@idirect.com 


WORD 

Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  II  St. 
Joseph '  s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 
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We're  not  bringing  home  the  bacon! 


Or  the  wienen  and  franki. 

Or  tlie  told  con,  the  han«,  the  wuwgei,  or  anything  elie  Naple  Leaf  mks. 


Maple  Leaf  Foods  is  a  huge  Canadian  corporate 
success,  with  big-time  global  aspirations.  Its  meat 
slaughtering  and  processing  operations  have  earned 
it  so  much  money,  it  has  spun  off  into  all  kinds  of  other 
food  production:  bakeries,  pasta-making,  frozen  foods, 
and  even  coffee  and  doughnut  shops. 


r  profits,  Maple  Leaf  _  I  Coi 


But  in  the  quest  for  ever-higher  profits.  Maple  LeaT^  -^jH^ 
President  Michael  McCain  is  offering  his  workforce  only 
the  scraps.  In  August  1997,  Maple  Leaf  locked  out  workers 
at  its  North  Battleford,  Sask.  bacon  plant  because  employ- 
ees wanted  to  improve  on  their  industry-low  base  rate  of 
$9.88  per  hour.  The  same  thing  happened  in  October  to 
Hamilton,  Ont.  workers,  whose  base  rate  was  just  $10.90, 
bringing  to  nearly  500  the  number  of  workers  locked  out 
of  their  jobs.  Then  about  900  pork  production  workers  in 


Burlington,  Ont.  —  faced  with  company  demands  for 
rollbacks  from  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  hour  —  were  forced  to 
strike  in  November.  They  were  followed  just  days  later  by 
another  750  workers  in  Edmonton,  Alta.,  who  are  threat- 
ened with  permanent  plant  closure  and  loss  of  their  jobs. 

.  It 

hese  workers  are  all  members  of  the  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers,  or  UFCW.  We  don't  think  it's  right 
that  Canadian  workers  should  have  their  wages  and 
benefits  reduced  to  rock-bottom  levels  just  because  that's 
someone's  idea  of  a  "competitive  reality"  —  especially 
when  the  company  continues  to  not  only  grow  and  profit, 
but  to  try  and  swallow  up  the  competition.  Canadian 
workers  should  be  paid  what's  fair  and  equitable  in 
Canada  —  period.  After  all,  Michael  McCain  is  still 
"bringing  home  the  bacon". 


If  you  care  about  what'i  fair,  please  join  ui  in  boycotting  thete  Maple  Leaf  product: 


MEAT  PRODUCE 


Maple  Leaf  •  Burns  •  Overlander 
Swift  Premium  •  Prime  Poultry 
Campfire  •  Shopsy's  •  Coorsh 
Clover  •  Bittners  •  Devon  •  Parma 
Hygrade  •  Mary  Miles  •  York 


BAKED  m%      CANNED  &  FROZEN 


Canada  Bread 
Dempsters 
Karnes  •  McGavin's 
Tenderflake 
Venice  Bakery 


KAM  •  Klik 
Maple  Leaf  Canned 

Chicken  &  Ham 
Maple  Leaf  Frozen 
Pizza,  Hash  Browns 


OTHER: 


Country  Style  Doughnuts  •  Olivieri  Pasta  &  Sauces 
Shur-Gain  Pet  Food  &  Livestock  Feeds 


® 


Issued  by  the  UFCW  National  Defence  Fund,  November  1997  •  For  more  information,  contact  the  UFCW  National  Office: 
300-61  international  Boulevard,  RexdaleON  M9W6K4  •  416.675.1 104  •  fax:  416.675.6919 


Thursday,  February  26,  1998 


TAKING  THOSE  VITAMINS  SINCE  1  880 


NEWS 


Budget  boasts  education  perks 


At  the  very 
minimum  they 
should  make  a 
simultaneous 
pledge  to  provide 
student  housing. 


Fate  of  Varsity  arena 
looming  p.7 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


But  critics  warn  don't  believe  the  hype 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 


The  buzz  following  Tuesday's  federal 
budget  announcement  is  that  the  educa- 
tion perks  are  a  good  stan,  but  far  from 
everything  students  need. 

While  university  administrators  applaud 
Tuesday's  federal  budget  as  a  vibrant 
boost  to  post-secondary  education,  others 
juggling  tuition  costs  and  loan  payments 
aren' t  joining  in  on  the  standing  ovation. 

Federal  minister  of  finance  Paul  Mar- 
tin announced  a  seven-tiered  initiative  to 


reverse  some  of  the  damage  his  party  has 
caused  over  five  years  of  cuts  in  social 
transfer  payments  to  the  provinces — 
which  currently  total  $2.29  billion  from 
post-secondary  education,  and  will  reach 
$3.1  billion  by  2000. 

Dubbed  the  Canadian  Opportunities 
Strategy,  the  new  plan  is  highlighted  by  a 
$2.5  billion  dollar  endowment  into  a  Mil- 
lennium Scholarship  Fund.  Also  topping 
the  list  of  treats  are  tax  relief  on  interest 
payments  for  graduates  paying  off  stu- 
dent loans,  loan  forgiveness  for  the  needi- 
est of  graduates,  special  new  grants  for 


students  with  dependants,  and  part-time 
student  eligibility  to  get  money  back  on 
their  tax  returns  for  a  change. 

"The  Canadian  Opportunities  Strat- 
egy is  based  on  a  very  straight  forward 
proposition:  that  people,  regardless  of 
their  income  level,  who  are  serious  about 
getting  an  education  should  have  that 
opportunity.  That  is  their  right.  It  is  our 
duty.  And  it  is  a  responsibility  that  we  are 
acting  upon  today,"  finance  minister  Paul 
Martin  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday. 

But  New  Democratic  Party  education 
critic  Libby  Davies  says  much  of  the  rheto- 
ric of  Martin'sannouncementdisguises  the 
fact  that  the  current  funding  crisis  was 


The  US  is 
convincing  the 
world  that  Iraq  is  a 
global  threat. 


Global  cop  syndrome  p.9 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


FOUR  ON  THE  FLOOR:  Maria  Kominos,  Jennifer  McGregor,  Chap  Chav,  Dave  Gourlay  of  the  Tattle 
Creek  Project  celebrate  Environment  Week  at  the  Earth  Sciences  Building.  else  knudsen/varsity 

Ivory  tower  meets  real  world 

Community  grapples  with  changing  face  of  U  of  T 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


In  a  culture  obsessed  with  fast-paced  tech- 
nology and  marketable  degrees,  academ- 
ics say  the  University  of  Toronto  must  take 
up  its  role  as  preserver  of  the  arts  and  social 
sciences  with  a  vengeance. 

"Who  is  interested  these  days  in  the 
Punic  Wars  or  learning  Sanskrit?"  pon- 
dered Bill  Graham,  the  university's  fac- 
ulty association  president  and  a  philoso- 
phy professor.  "It  is  difficult  to  find  the 
time  and  space  to  talk  about  the  larger 
issues  and  the  purpose  of  the  university, 
but  we  must  because  things  are  shifting 
out  from  under  us." 

He  says  the  university  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  pragmatically  conform  to 
the  dictates  of  today's  job  market  or 
consumerideals.  While  he  admits  there  is 
room  for  applied  knowledge  (the  nuts  and 
bolts  learning  that  will  get  students  ajob), 
the  noble  pursuit  of  higher  thought  must 
not  be  left  by  the  wayside. 

'There  must  be  abalance.  The  univer- 
sity can  be  committed  to  basic  research 
but  it  should  also  be  committed  to  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake,"  he  said,  adding  that 
even  the  less-esoteric  applied  research 
must  seek  balance  in  its  delivery. 

"Even  in  the  applied  sphere,  they  have 
to  balance  things  related  to  private  inter- 


ests and  public  good,"  he  said,  describing 
research  promoting  freedom  from  pov- 
erty, disease  and  exploitation  as  benefiting 
humankind  rather  than  industry. 

He  says  that  as  the  world  surrounding 
the  ivory  tower  becomes  addicted  to  the 
brain  candy  of  the  information  age,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  maintain  interest  in  the  less 
flashydisciplines. 

"We  are  all  afraid  that  there  is  so  much 
interest  in  technology  that  some  areas  of 
the  university  will  suffer,"  he  said. 

Follow  the  money 

Evidence  of  Graham '  s  bleak  prediction  is 
scattered  across  campus,  says  Fred 
Wilson,  a  U  of  T philosophy  professor  and 
former  president  of  the  university's  fac- 
ulty association  and  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Teachers. 

'The  money  is  there  to  build  up  fancy 
equipment  in  the  information  commons, 
meanwhile  the  old  classics  books  are  stuck 
down  in  the  basement  of  the  library  and  you 
have  to  wait  forever  to  get  them,"  he  said. 

Wilson  does  not  believe  the  inequities 
he  witnesses  across  campus  are  the  result 
of  a  shift  in  U  of  T's  academic  values.  He 
believes  the  university's  commitment  to 
the  arts  and  social  sciences  is  as  strong  as 
ever — but  the  emerging  haves  and  have- 
nots  result  from  U  of  T's  evolving  reliance 
on  private  donations  to  fund  research. 


"As  long  as  the  university  is  going  to 
regularly  accept  funds  where  donors  can 
target  certain  parts  of  the  university  than 
the  money  is  going  to  go  to  those  areas 
where  the  alumni  are  rich,"  he  said. 

"Management  is  in  luxury  and  classics 
continues  year  after  year  to  live  in  arabbit 
hut,"  he  said,  comparing  the  modem  Joseph 
L.  Rotman  building  to  the  classics  equi  va- 
lent,  which  was  built  as  temporary  accom- 
modation during  WWII.  "Some  tempo- 
rary arrangement,"  quips  Wilson. 

The  faculty  of  management  received 
$  1 5  million  from  Rotman  last  year. 

'The  humanities  in  particular,  but  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  university  in  general, 
will  not  be  able  to  do  their  teaching  as  well 
because  they  have  lousy  conditions,"  he 
predicted.  Morale  is  sure  to  drop  as  a 
result,  Wilson  warns. 

"Not  only  do  you  have  poor  conditions 
but  you  feel  neglected,"  he  said. 

But  U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  says 
although  Wi  Ison '  s  concerns  may  be  com- 
mon among  academics,  they  are  not  in- 
dicative of  actual  inequities  in  fundraising 
proceeds  at  the  university. 

"That  is  the  usual  view.  I  don' t  believe 
that  to  be  the  case,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
our  experience  has  shown  there  is  any 
part  of  the  university  that  is  experiencing 
more  than  others." 

•  please  see  Grant,  page  2 


caused  by  his  government  in  the  first  place. 

"All  this  means  is  they're  cancelling 
some  of  the  cuts  that  were  previously 
announced.  There  is  no  increase  in  fund- 
ing to  post  secondary  education,"  she  said, 
adding  that  the  much  touted  millennium 
fund  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  national 
system  of  grants — the  ideal  choice  for  her 
and  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

'The  policies  announced  [Tuesday] 
reflect  transfers  to  individuals  and  not  to 
the  system.  You  need  to  do  both,"  said 
federation  chairperson  Brad  Lavigne. 
'This  budget  presents  a  good  first  step,  but 
by  no  means  compensates  what's  been 
taken  away  from  students." 

•  please  see  Budget,  page  2 
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BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

The  uni  versity '  s  growing  reliance  on  pri- 
vate money  was  met  with  wild  optimism 
by  some  and  cautious  foreboding  by  oth- 
ers at  a  heated  symposium  Tuesday  night. 

As  U  of  T  moves  $350  million  into  its 
$400  million  fundraising  campaign,  the 
packed  seats  at  Innis  College  Town  Mali 
served  as  evidence  of  the  community's 
growing  interest  in  the  ethics  of  the  uni- 
versity's thriving  pastime. 

U  of  T's  fundraising  hotshot  Jon 
Dellandrea  kicked  things  off  with  an  ex- 
planation, complete  with  colored  maps 
outlininguni  versity  funding  levels  in  the 
US  compared  to  flailing  Canada,  of  why 
philanthropy  is  aGod-send  to  the  univer- 
sity. But  he  assured  the  crowd  that  the 
pursuit  of  higher  donations  is  forever  un- 
deriined  by  the  mission  of  the  university 
and  the  protection  of  academic  freedom. 

"I  am  a  fundraiser,  I  am  an  agent  of  the 
university  to  help  fund  our  academic  aspi- 
rations," said  Dellandrea,  U  of  T's  vice- 
president  and  chief  development  officer, 
describing  a  system  where  donors  simply 
choose  in  which  prioritizd  area  they  would 
like  their  money  to  fall. 

But  other  panelists  argued  thisdescrip- 
tion  is  naive,  since  donors  do  not  just  give 
out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts.  A 
balance  between  the  demands  of  the  uni- 
versity's  private  friends  and  the  protec- 
tion ofthe  public  good  must  be  struck,  they 
said — adding  U  of  T  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  claiming  satisfactory  marks  on  its 
fundraising  strategies. 

Bill  Graham,  president  of  U  of  T's 
faculty  association,  said  donors  these  days 
have  others  aims  including  influencing 
academic  priorities  andcontrol  overintei- 
lectual  property  rights. 

He  says  U  of  T  must  not  be  pulled  into 
the  morass  of  strings  attached  to  dona- 
tions, particulariy  if  they  undermine  uni- 
versity autonomy.  'The  university  must 
protect  academic  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom to  criticize  donors  themselves,"  he 
said. 

York  University  professor  Janice 
Newson,  who  has  authored  a  book  on  the 
corporatization  of  universities,  pitched  in 
with  a  personal  account  of  the  foreboding 
power  rich  donors  already  have  over  aca- 
deme. "I  am  an  academic  in  an  institution 
where  I  am  supposed  to  have  academic 
freedom  and  I  haven't  been  allowed  to 
speak  because  what  I  have  to  say  might 
offend  a  corporate  donor,"  she  said,  de- 
scribing a  conference  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  attend.  "The  face  of  our  univer- 
sity has  been  changing." 

•  please  see  Fundraising,  page  2 
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Fundraising  future  debated 


She  added  that  corporate  dona- 
tions, which  account  for  22  per 
cent  of  those  raised  by  U  of  T,  are 
inappropriately  called  philanthropy 
when  they  are  actually  the  public 
subsidisation  of  private  business. 
She  explained  that  the  university 
and  government  often  pitch  in  the 
majority  of  the  costs  to  create  the 
lab  set-up  necessary  to  do  re- 
search geared  towards  the  corpo- 
rate donor's  needs. 

Graham  said  the  bias  of  money 
shifts  academic  priorities  since  its 
impacts  U  of  T's  research  infra- 
structure and  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

He  said  the  university  commu- 
nity is  desperately  in  need  of  public 
debate  about  the  future  face  of  the 
university  before  it  is  shaped  with- 
out that  input.  Graham  expressed 
frustration  that  faculty  and  stu- 
dents aren't  raising  alternative 
questions  about  the  purpose  of  the 
university. 

Surly  masses,  obedient  supine 
workers  and  apathetic  citizens  that 
accept  what  they  are  told  on  TV  is 
not  ideally  what  academe  should 
be  churning  out  in  the  future, 
Graham  said. 

"Faculty  sit  and  listen  to  CEO 
reports  and  special  task  forces 
brought  up  to  address  strategic 
plans,"  he  said,  adding  broad,  intel- 
lectual debate  about  the  future  of 
the  university  is  virtually  non-ex- 
istent. 

Meanwhile,  faculty  should  be 
allowed  to  view  all  donor  agree- 
ments so  they  can  gauge  the  strings 
attached,  he  said. 

But  Dellandrea  defended  the 
uni  versity '  s  current  system,  which 
enables  a  handful  of  administra- 
tors to  sign  off  on  deals  they  deem 
to  be  in  line  with  U  of  T's  aca- 
demic priorities.  He  pointed  to  the 
controversial  $  1 5  million  donation 


provided  by  businessman  Joseph 
L.  Rotman  as  an  example  of  proper 
governance  in  action. 

Last  year,  the  confidential 
agreement  with  Rotman  was 
brought  to  the  university's  aca- 
demic board  because  administra- 
tors deemed  it  irregular  on  a  few 
minor  points.  However,  faculty 
took  one  look  at  the  agreement 
and  told  the  university  president  it 
was  an  outrageous  assault  on  aca- 
demic freedom — since  it  insisted 
professors  at  the  faculty  of  man- 
agement put  forward  the  "vision" 
outlined  by  the  donor  and  univer- 
sity in  the  agreement. 

Graham  says  this  example  is 
not  comforting,  since  it  draws  out 
administrators  unwittinginability 
to  identify  problematic  requests 
from  donors.  "We  do  have  a  prob- 
lem when  these  contracts  are  se- 
cret," he  said,  adding  faculty  must 
review  them  for  their  own  peace 
of  mind.  "There  is  no  reason  for 
that.  It  is  the  university  that  is  the 
problem  not  the  pri  vate  donors  or 
corporations.  The  university  is  a 
different  kind  of  animal  and  the 
uni  versity  should  be  maki  ng  it  clear 
what  kind  of  beast  they  are." 

Dellendrea  admitted  that  confi- 
dentiality may  not  have  been  an 
ideal  fundraising  tactic  from  the 
outset.  "The  speakers  have  all  ac- 


knowledged that  this  a  process  of 
evolution  and  change  and  in  evolu- 
tion and  change  you  learn  some 
lessons  along  the  way.  I  believe  we 
have  learned  some  lessons  along 
the  way,"  he  said,  describing  this  as 
the  uni  versity's  new  commitment 
to  full  disclosure. 

But  other  panelists  argued  the 
university  is  simply  devoting  ex- 
cessiveenergy  too  pruning  donors 
while  neglectingitsrolein  lobbying 
for  greater  post-secondary  edu- 
cation funding.  Chris  Whittaker,  a 
recent  graduate  and  documentari  st, 
sard  U  of  T's  choice  to  spend  $40 
million  staffing  a  fundraising  of- 
fice and  a  non-specifiable  amount 
on  lobbying  the  government  illus- 
trates the  point.  "I  would  chal- 
lenge the  university  to  spend  as 
much  money  on  lobbying  the  gov- 
ernment for  funding  as  they  do  on 
campaigns,"  he  said,  adding  the 
emphasis  on  wooingdonors  is  sick- 
ening at  times.  "The  university  is 
acti ng  1  i ke  a  desperate  dog  wai ti ng 
to  petted — needing  to  be  petted." 

While  Rebecca  Reardon,  chief 
development  officer  at  Miami 
University  in  Ohiosaid  the  shifting 
emphasis  on  private  funds  was 
very  familiar.  She  described  the 
ambiguity  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  US,  since 
both  receive  varying  degrees  of 
federal  fundingandrely  heavilyon 
private  support. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  Canada  is 
going  in  that  same  direction  of 
ambiguity,"  she  said,  suggesting 
faculty  and  administrators  hash 
out  guidelines  for  the  fundraising 
wave  of  the  future. 

The  symposium  called  "Philan- 
thropy and  the  Academy:  Public 
Obligation  Versus  Private  Inter- 
est" was  hosted  by  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Massey 
College. 


Grant  size  touchy  subject 


Sedra  say  s  the  uni  versity  plans 
to  come  forward  with  proposals 
forfundraisingand  matchingthat 
are  specifically  aimed  at  the  so-, 
cial  sciences  and  humanities. 
However,  he  says  the  initiative 
is  designed  to  counter-balance 
the  disproportionate  amount  of 
support  provided  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments.  Both 
have  lavished  funds  towards  re- 
search and  development,  at  the 
federal  level  with  the  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  and  the  Ontario 
Challenge  Fund  at  the  provincial. 

The  initiative  will  be  drawn  up 
in  the  next  few  weeks  by  Sedra 
and  the  vice-president  research 
and  international  relations,  who 
have  already  consulted  with  the 
deans  and  ch  airs  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

Shaping  the  university 

But  even  if  the  private  money 
flows  freely  to  al  I  departments  in 
the  university,  Graham  say  mem- 
bers of  the  U  of  T  community 
must  become  more  involved  in 
shaping  the  academic  future  of 
the  university. 

"My  long-term  problem  is  not 
that  a  shiny  building  is  built  in 
honourof  Rotman  but  what  goes 
on  inside  the  building  and  how 
does  this  effect  future  planning 
decisions?"  he  reflected.  "All 
major  gifts  have  a  steering  ef- 
fect of  one  kind  or  another  and 
the  university  has  to  try  and  bal- 
ance these  things  out." 

And  open  debate  is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  the  community  is 
setting  the  direction  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  says.  Any  debate 
about  the  purpose  of  the  acad- 
emy is  bound  lo  be  packed  with 
conflicting  views  and  those  dif- 
ferences must  be  integrated  into 
an  understanding  of  what  U  of  T 
will  stand  for  in  the  2 1 "  century, 
adds  Graham. 

Currently,  the  uni  versity's  aca- 
demic priorities  are  outlined  in  a 
four-year  old  provostial  docu- 
ment called  the  White  Paper.  In 
1994,  Sedra  consulted  with  de- 
partments about  their  goals  and 
financial  situation  and  drew  up  a 
plan  accordingly — which  was 
debated  and  okayed  by  the  uni- 
versity's governing  bodies. 

But  Graham  says  approach- 
ing individual  department  heads 


about  long-term  academic  plan- 
ning with  the  pressure  of  money 
matters  in  the  air  is  not  necessar- 
ily in  keeping  with  the  thoughtful 
pursuit  of  academic  excellence. 

"|The  White  Paper]  was  done 
in  the  context  of  long-term  strate- 
gic planning.  That  type  of  plan- 
ning is  a  corporate  strategy  not 
suitable  to  the  university.  We  need 
broader  participation  in  these  dis- 
cussions by  the  community,"  he 
said. 

"We  have  very  good  number 
crunchers  at  the  university  and 
the  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  discus- 
sions are  driven  by  technical  task 
forces,"  added  Graham. 

But  it  is  unrealistic  to  discuss 
academic  plans  without  incorpo- 
rating the  corresponding  dollar 
signs  to  the  equation,  argues 
Sedra.  "The  whole  idea  of  our 
brand  of  budget  is  that  academic 
priorities  are  linked  to  budget. 
You  can't  just  make  a  wish  list." 

He  says  he  is  working  on  a 
smaller  White  Paper  II  over  the 
summer,  consulting  with  deans 
and  department  heads  next  fall. 

When  asked  about  the  most 
recent  consultation  he  has  had 
with  faculty  about  the  academic 
plans  fortheirdepartments,  Sedra 
mentions  a  memo  he  sent  out  to 
deans  in  mid-July,  In  it,  he  asked 
them  to  explain  how  they  planned 
to  implement  a  further  3.4  per 
cent  reduction  over  the  next  two 
years  necessitated  by  the  faculty 
salary  settlement  last  spring. 

Combined  with  cuts  assigned 
in  the  White  Paper  and  after  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution,  most 
department's  will  be  taking  a  nine 
per  cent  hit  over  the  next  two 
years. 

But  Sedra  adds  that  setting  out 
the  financial  situation  of  each  de- 
partment simply  provides  a  con- 
text. "We  shouldn't  be  driven  by 
numbers,  we  should  be  driven  by 
academic  priorities." 

Academic  grant  size 

But  Wilson  says  administrators 
recently  revealed  their  preference 
for  knowledge  with  a  high  finan- 
cial return-rate.  He  says  in  per- 
formance indicators  recently  re- 
leased by  the  deputy-provost, 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  set 
aside  in  their  measurement  of  the 
arts  and  social  sciences. 

He  says  that  like  the  sciences, 
the  humanities  are  asked  to  gauge 


their  success  based  on  the 
amount  of  grant  money  they 
have  attracted.  "I  don't  need  a 
grant  to  carry  out  most  of  the 
research  1  do,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  anything  to  this  univer- 
sity," he  said,  adding  that  at  a 
recent  academic  board  meet- 
ing an  administrator  said  that 
everyone  should  have  grants. 

"Now  that  affects  my  aca- 
demic freedom  to  do  research 
driven  by  my  curiosity  and  not 
by  my  desire  to  get  grant 
money,"  he  said,  adding  in  his 
field  grant  money  is  mostly 
generated  by  creating  make- 
work  projects  for  graduate  stu- 
dents or  taking  study  trips. 

Sedra  admits  the  perform- 
ance measurement  is  included 
among  others  in  the  list  of  indi- 
cators, but  vehemently  denies 
suggesting  all  humanities  pro- 
fessors should  be  out  getting 
grants. 

"I  would  appreciate  if  you 
say  that  I  deny  ever  saying 
anything  of  the  sort,"  he  said. 
"We  never  said  the  more  grant 
money  you  have,  the  better 
English  professor  you  are.  It  is 
simplistic  and  silly.  There  is 
more  to  scholarly  acti  vity  than 
just  measuring  the  size  of  one's 
grant. 

"I  never  said  I  was  going  to 
compare  chemistry  with  Eng- 
lish in  measuringquality." 

Whether  universities  suc- 
cessfully avoid  such  compari- 
sons will  be  a  test  of  their 
success  in  future  years,  says 
Michael  Skolnik,  a  professor 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Stud- 
ies in  Education  at  U  of  T. 
"The  main  concern  1  have  is 
not  so  much  that  universities 
would  substantially  reduce 
their  contributions  to  arts  and 
humanities  because  I  don't 
think  good  uni  versities.  at  least 
in  Canada,  will  do  that. 

"My  concern  is  that  they 
will  start  looking  at  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  the  same 
way  they  look  at  the  sciences 
and  they  will  have  the  same 
expectations  for  results — im- 
mediate, instrumental,  tangi- 
ble results — and  that  arts  and 
humanities  will  be  evaluated 
the  same  way  science  pro- 
grams are.  I  think  that  is  to- 
tally inappropriate." 
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Ontario  Tories  unf azed  by  federal  budget  blow 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Despite  otTicial  word  from  Ot- 
tawa that  the  federal  government 
isn't  interested  in  Ontario's  plan  to 
overhaul  the  student  aid  program, 
the  provincial  Tories  refuse  to  ad- 
mitit'sablow. 

While  the  Liberal  government 
announced  changes  to  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan  in  Tuesday's 
federal  budget,  it  remained  silent 
on  the  contentious  issue  of  an  in- 
come-contingent loan  repayment 
scheme. 

ButtheOntarioTories,  pushing 
Ottawa  to  implement  a  harmo- 
nized student  aid  program  based 
on  an  income-contingent  model 
since  they  were  elected  in. 1995, 
remai  n  unmoved  by  the  1  atest  set- 
back. 

"It  supports  provincial  efforts  to 
bring  in  an  ICR  for  September,: 
ministry  of  education  spokesper- 
son Danielle  Gauvin  said  yester- 
day about  federal  budget.  "Every- 
one is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 


tion." 

But  Jean  Wright,  policy  analyst 
for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  pro- 
gram, says  the  federal  govern- 
ment couldn't  go  with  a  plan  as 
unpopular  as  Ontario's. 

"Ontario  was  the  only  one  who 
took  any  interest,"  she  said,  refer- 
ring to  last  year' s  budget  in  which 
the  federal  government  said  that  it 
would  work  with  interested  prov- 
inces in  pursuing  an  income-con- 
tingent option. 

"ICR  wasn't  the  scheme  that 
people  wanted  to  go  with,"  said 
Wright. 

But  now  that  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments'  student 
aid  intentions  are  officially  at  odds, 
lenders  are  worried  about  a  possi- 
ble administrative  nightmare  with 
the  lack  of  harmonization. 

"It  really  impacts  on  the  stu- 
dents when  parts  of  the  rules  aren' t 
consistent.  That's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we're  pushing  for  a 
more  simplified,  harmonized  sys- 
tem with  one  set  of  rules,  not  two," 
said  Fred  Vanderiip,  project  leader 


"Those  pesky  little  students. 


for  student  loan  reengineering  at 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"We  spoke  out  against  it," 
Vanderiip  added  about  eariier 
models  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment which  he  said  were  adminis- 
tratively confusing.  "I  can't  see 
how  that  will  change." 

Although  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  confirmed  its  disinterest 
and  lending  institutions  are  wary 
of  an  income  contingent  loans  re- 
payment scheme,  student  leaders 
are  still  worried. 

"It's  something  the  federation 
has  been  pushing  for  years  and 
we'  re  pleased  with  the  announce- 
ment," said  Mark  Young,  an  ex- 
ecutive member  of  the  Ontario 
component  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  about  the  fed- 
eral government's  abandonment 
of  the  ICR  option. 

"But  it's  hard  to  tell  with  the 
Ontario  government.  Their  record 
shows  that  they  are  quite  stub- 
bom.  And  they  openly  admitted  to 
us  that  they're  willing  to  go  at  it 
alone. 


Attention  now  turns  to  the  lend- 
ing banks,  which  the  provincial 
government  targeted  just  days 
before  the  federal  budget  was  an- 
nounced. Minister  of  education 
David  Johnson  called  on  the  banks 
to  make  available  income-contin- 
gent options  by  next  September. 

Wally  Hill,  spokesperson  forthe 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, says  his  bank,  interested  in 
a  harmonized  system,  will  have  to 
get  a  few  things  clarified  by  the 
government  before  it  will  proceed. 
'Then  we'll  decide  whether  we'll 
participate  or  not." 

Wayne  Lessard,  New  Demo- 
cratic critic  for  post-secondary 
education,  says  there's  a  simple 
way  to  make  things  harmonized 
and  administratively  manage- 
able— get  the  Tories  to  drop  their 
plan  and  follow  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's lead. 

"How  they're  going  to  be  able 
to  do  it  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  federal  government,  I  don't 
know." 


Budget  treats  not  enough  for  students 


In  the  last  three  years,  average 
student  debt  loads  have  skyrock- 
eted from  $  1 8,000  to  $25 ,000  as  a 
resultof  increases  in  tuition  fees  of 
over  25  per  cent,  he  adds. 

And  only  seven  per  cent  of 
students  from  the  years  2000  to 
2010  will  benefit  from  the  merit 
and  needs  based  award  system, 
says  Davies,  which  bypasses  the 
fundamental  problems  in  the  cur- 
rent educational  system. 

"The  millennium  fund  does  not 
even  begin  to  compensate  for  the 
massive  drain  of  funding  this  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for,"  said 
Davies,  adding  that  the  private 
arms-length  administrative  board 
to  be  set  up  will  only  furthercom- 
plicate  the  procedure  of  funding 
an  individual '  s  education. 

"I  pity  the  student  who  has  to 
navigate  his  way  through  the  maze 
of  the  program,"  she  said. 

'Their  whole  package  is  going 
to  be  a  nightmare  for  students  to 
figure  out  where  they  can  go  for 
bits  and  pieces  of  financial  aid. 
You  practically  need  an  orienta- 
tion course  before  you  can  even 
get  to  the  post-secondary  le  vel  j  ust 
to  figure  out  how  you  can  get 
funding." 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 


university  administrators  can't 
praise  the  budget  enough— despite 
the  absence  of  a  restoration  of  the 
billions  cut  in  transfer  payments. 

'This  is  the  best  news  from 
Ottawa  in  a  long  time.  We  are 
very  grateful,"  said  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  in  a  public 
statement,  adding  that  the  Millen- 
nium Fund  is  a  gem. 

"[It]  is  a  permanent  legacy  of 
support  for  our  students,"  Prichard 
said  of  the  fund  that  will  dry  up  by 


the  year  2010  unless  donations 
surface  along  the  way. 

The  national  association  of  uni- 
versity administrators  echoes  this 
praise.  "We're  pleased  that  these 
budget  measures  will  help  students 
today,  and  for  years  into  the  fu- 
ture," said  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada 
president  Robert  Giroux. 

But  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teachers  president 
William  Bruneau  says  university 


administrators  are  being  overzeal- 
ous  in  their  praise.  Although  he 
says  the  steps  taken  i n  this  budget 
are  clearly  in  the  right  direction, 
they  are  by  far  not  enough. 

"It' s  like  a  person  being  given  a 
teaspoon  of  water  in  the  desert 
when  they  need  five  gallons." 

Of  the  1 3.9  per  cent  increase  in 
funding  to  the  granting  councils, 
which  represents  a  restoration  of 
what  the  Liberals  have  cut  since 
1 994,  he  says  that  was  very  nice. 


While  the  Liberal  goveniment  has  already  cut  $2.29  billion  from  post-secondary  education  since 
it  was  first  elected  in  1993  and  plans  todri  ve  it  down  to  $3. 1  billion  by  the  year  2(>D0,  it  announced 
some  initiatives  on  Tuesday  to  help  students  with  the  effects  of  their  cuts. 


1.  A  $2.5  billion  for  Millennium 
Scholarship  Fund  to  provide  an 
average  of  $3,000  a  year  to  under 
1 0  per  cent  of  students  in  Canada, 
starting  in  2000 and  ending  in  20 1 0. 

2.  ExistingCanadaStudentLoans 
program  changed  to  provide  inter- 
est relief  for  five  years  from  the 
current  three  years,  a  longer  re- 
payment period  from  10  to  15 
years,  and  forgiveness  of  part  of 
the  loan  for  the  hardest  pressed 
grads. 

3.  Needy  students  with  depend- 


ants get  grants  of  up  to  $3000  a 
year. 

4.  All  students  can  claim  a  1 7  per 
cent  federal  tax  credit  on  the  inter- 
est portion  of  student  loans. 

5.  Parents  who  can  afford  to  set 
aside  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion through  Registered  Education 
Savings  Plans  get  grants  of  up  to 
$400  a  year  as  a  supplement  for 
theirsavings. 

6.  Adult  students  well-off  enough 
to  have  a  Registered  Retirement 


Savings  Plan  can  now  withdraw 
money  tax-free  from  that  plan  to 
pay  for  full-time  education  and 
job-training  courses. 

7.  Granting  councilsgotaboostof 
13.9  in  funding  for  research  and 
development — which  represents  a 
restoration  of  what  the  Liberals 
have  cut  since  1993. 

8.  Part-time  students  get  an  edu- 
cation tax  credit  of  $60  per  month 
and  child  care  deduction  of  up  to 
$  1 00  per  month  will  be  extended  to 
part-time  students. 


"It's  lovely,  we  thank  him  for 
that,"  said  Bruneau,  adding  that  all 
six  components  of  the  formula  put 
forward  by  a  roundtable  coalition 
of  administrators,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents last  year  would  have  been 
optimum. 

"Mr.  Martin  has  given  us  four 
of  the  six  bits,  but  you  need  all  six 
to  make  it  work,"  he  said,  stressing 
the  need  for  grants. 

But  instead  of  helping  the  needi- 
est of  students,  says  Lavigne,  the 
Liberal  government  is  touting  its 
Registered  Education  Savings  Plan 
initiative— based  on  the  premise 
that  a  pricey  education  will  require 
years  of  savings. 

The  government  will  add  20  per 
cent  directly  into  the  child's  plan 
every  year  for  year  dol  lar  contrib- 
uted up  for  $2,000  annually. 

Lavigne  says  the  upper-  and 
middle-class  will  beon  theirown  in 
reaping  the  benefits  of  saving  in 
advance  for  their  children's  fu- 
tures. 

"It's  actually  very  regressive, 
because  it  will  reward  those  who 
are  well  off  enough  to  put  money 
aside  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion and  low-income  families  won't 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  at 
all." 
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Movie  Listinas  -  Friday.  Feb.  27  -  Thursday  Mar.  5 

FH.  27  7:00     The  Winds  of  The  Dove  (AA) 
9:1 5    The  Hanging  Garden  (AA) 
11.30  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
(AA) 


Sun.  1 
Man.2 

iws.3 

Wed.  4 
Tknr.  5 


7:00    The  Wings  o(  The  Dove  (AA) 
9:15  IRMAVEP(AA) 
11:30   Beneath  The  Valley  Of  The  Ultra 
Vixens  (R) 


2:00 
4:15 
7:00 
9:15 


The  Wings  of  The  Dove  (AA) 
mm  VEP  (AA) 
Shall  We  Dance  (PG) 
The  Hanging  Garden  (AA) 


7:00  City  Of  Lost  Children  (AA) 
9:20    Alien  Resurrection  (R) 


7:00     Reefer  Madness  (AA) 
8:45     The  Good.  The  Bad  And  The 
Ugly(R) 


7:00     Lalcho  Drom  (PG) 
9:00     My  Script  Doctor  (STC) 


7:00     Stowav^ays  -  Amnesty  Infi 

Benefit  Screening 
9:00  Brazil 


27to 
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HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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BIOOR  CINEMA 


The  Hart  House  Debates  Committee 
presents  a  formal  debate: 

^^Canada  should  not  participate 
in  military  action  against  Iraq. " 

featuring  the 

Iraqi  Ambassador 
to  Canada 

Haitham  Al-Najjar 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1998  •  7:30  pm 
Debates  Room  of  Hart  House 

all  are  welcome: 
admission  is  free  and  there  is  no  reserved  seating 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "  It  is  simplistic  and  silly.  There  is  more  to  scholarly  activity  than 

just  measuring  the  size  of  one's  grant.  "  U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra  employs  the 
administrative  catch  phrase  (silly)  along  with  a  nineties  style  enlightened  attitude  towards 

academic  prowess. 

Using  that  U  of  T  mind 


RESISTING  CHANGE  IS  FUTILE  con 
sidering  it  is  the  only  constant  in  life,  and 
in  universities.  As  the  University  of  To- 
ronto moves  towards  the  21  st  century,  its  evolu- 
tion with  the  changing  times  is  to  be  expected.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  community  mem- 
bers must  sit  back  and  watch  the  classrooms 
transform  around  them  while  pragmatic  adminis- 
trators and  the  technology-based  economy  shape 
the  direction  of  the  uni  versity . 

Admittedly,  opportunity  for  active  involvement 
in  the  tangible  steering  process  is  scarce.  The 
university  administration  typically  sets  academic 
priorities  in  the  context  of  budget  guidelines.  This 
means  they  take  their  numbers  to  department 
heads  and  deans  and  negotiate  a  long-term  strat- 
egy with  the  pressure  of  dollar  signs  looming 
overhead.  These  tactics  are  not  supplemented  by 
broad  community  debate  about  the  purpose  of  the 
university  and  goals  for  particular  programs.  So  in 
the  end  we  have  a  relatively  few  number  of 
academics  and  administrators  setting  the  stage 
for  the  next  century. 

As  mysterious  as  it  may  sound,  a  starting  point 
for  involvement  in  this  process  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  interest  that  takes  form  in  passionate  (or 
even  bored)  discussion  on  the  topic.  The  lack  of 
debate  around  this  issue  is  particularly  striking  at 
a  university  stock-full  of  intellectuals  willing  to 
wax  philosophical  on  Just  about  anything.  Many 
professors  and  almost  all  students  seem  deter- 
minedly disinterested  in  which  direction  U  of  T 
decides  to  head  in  the  future.  Wrapped  up  in 
publishing  scholarly  articles  or  graduating  with 
those  degrees,  members  of  the  community  do  not 
seemed  attached  enough  to  the  university  to  care 
in  the  least  about  its  identity.  That  is  a  shame, 
since  this  administration  has  proven  itself  willing 
to  alter  its  ways  if  the  community  makes  it  clear 
they  demand  change. 

Currently,  our  increasing  reliance  on  private 
funds  marks  the  most  obvious  shift  at  the  uni  ver- 
sity. And  it  is  a  transition  that  promises  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  molding  the  face  of  the  uni  ver- 
sity-a  shift  which  few  members  of  the  community 
have  shown  an  interest  in  addressing.  Yet,  the 


$400 million  fundt'aising campaign  launched  by  U 
of  T  is  the  most  ambitious  in  Canadian  history. 
Engaging  these  changing  priorities  at  the  univer- 
sity does  not  mean  resisting  the  existence  of  the 
fundraising  department.  After  all,  few  would 
argue  the  existence  of  a  colossal  cash-generating 
campaign  is  not  necessary.  We  need  the  money. 
(Although  some  would  argue  we  should  be  doling 
out  just  as  much  cash  towards  lobbying  the 
provincial  and  federal  govemment  as  we  do 
cultivating  donors.) 

But  the  way  the  university  develops  its 
fundraising  strategies,  that  is  worth  considering. 
We  clearly  appear  to  be  modeling  ourselves  after 
the  ambitious  funds-nabbers  in  the  US.  (Harvard 
University,  with  an$l  I  billion  endowment,  may 
be  considered  an  unofficial,  though  unrealistic, 
motivational  dream.)  And  as  we  glance  south- 
wards at  the  American  model  of  donor-wooing,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  Canada  is  just  launching 
this  phase  in  the  history  of  our  universities.  With 
U  of  T  leading  the  pack,  where  is  the  community 
in  keeping  track  of  how  they  are  faring  in  the  new 
territory? 

Apathetic  and  late,  that's  where.  Already 
close  to  the  campaign' s  public  target,  the  uni  ver- 
sity is  finally  setting  ethical  guidelines  fordona- 
tions.  We  can  chastise  them  all  we  like  for  taking 
so  long,  but  the  community  should  also  take 
responsibility  for  not  caring  enough  to  catch  the 
problem  earlier  and  apply  pressure  sooner. 

The  good  news  (in  this  limited  context)  is  that 
this  transforming  identity  is  only  just  beginning. 
Formative  stages  are  the  best  time  to  infiuence 
change.  The  symposium  on  Tuesday  night  was 
heartening  in  the  level  of  public  interest  a  debate 
on  the  private  interest  vs  public  good  in  university 
fundrai  si  ng  actual  I  y  drew  out.  Encouragi  ng,  since 
the  first  step  is  education  and  interest-the  next  is 
action. 

The  provost's  office  will  begin  working  on 
another  long-term  academic  strategy  for  the 
departments  this  summer.  Maybe  this  time  around 
they  will  hear  a  few  more  voices  outlining  the 
values  that  should  drive  this  institution  into  the 
2 1  St  century. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Skeptic  speaks 
out 

(Re:  Varsity  editorial  decision  that 
only  members  of  the  gay  and  les- 
bian community  are  allowed  to  use 
the  term  "queer"  in  the  pages  of 
the  newspaper.) 

For  the  benefit  of  skeptics  like 
myself,  could  the  editors  please 
explain  to  the  Varsity  readership 
exactly  how  they  plan  to  verify  the 
sexual  orientation  of  those  who 
submit  material  with  the  word 
'queer'  by  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community? 

The  editors  note  only  mentions 
the  new  policy,  but  gives  no  an- 
swers to  the  questions  that  sur- 
round its  implementation.  What 
about  those  people  who  are  gay 
and  lesbian  who  use  this  term  but 
are  not  ready  to  reveal  their  sexual 
nature  to  the  whole  campus?  Will 
the  Varsity  exclude  their  view- 
points because  they  contain  these 
words?  I'm  sure  the  Varsity  edi- 
tors would  have  already  pondered 
these  questions  before  implement- 
ing such  a  policy. 

JOHN  J.  LIUT 
( Ed  note:  The  policy  is  straight- 
forward. We  do  not  need  to 
'verify'  whetherpeople  are  mem- 
bers of  the  gay,  lesbian, 
transgendered  or  transexual 
community.  If  they  identify  as 
such  in  the  article,  they  are  free 
to  use  the  political  term  'queer' 
in  the  pages  of  the  Varsity.  If 
they  do  not,  we  will  of  course 
publish  their  material  but  will 
insist  for  sensitivity's  sake  that 
they  use  gay,  lesbian, 
transgendered  and  transexual 
as  descriptives.  Any  material  that 
incites  hatred  towards  an  indi- 
vidual or  identifiable  group  will 
not  be  published.) 

Scarborough 
students  active 
against  fee 
hikes 

Afteran  immensely  successful  Day 
of  Action  on  January  28,  students 
across  the  country  are  now  plan- 
ning actions  around  the  upcoming 
meetings  of  university  boards  of 
governors  where  the  decision  to 
increase  tuition  will  be  made. 

The  University  ofToronto Gov- 
erning Council  (GC)  is  stacked 
with  bank  and  corporate  execu- 
tives; representation  from  students, 
faculty  and  university  workers  is 
minimal.  In  fact,  the  head  of  the 
GC  is  none  other  than  Tony 


Comper,  the  president  and  CEO 
ofthe  Bank  ofMontreal!  His  1997 
earnings  totaled  $1.5  million ! 

These  are  the  people  who  will 
meet  on  February  26  (today)  and 
vote  on  whether  tuition  will  go  up 
again. 

Over  the  past  few  years  they 
have  hiked  tuition  by  over  50  per 
cent.  It  is,  after  all,  in  their  best 
interests  to  do  so.  Tuition  hikes 
make  universities  richer.  Bigger 
student  loans  means  bigger  profits 
forthe  banks.  And  massive  cuts  to 
education  from  the  government 
help  finance  huge  tax  breaks  and 
subsidies  for  corporations. 

If  we're  not  there  to  tell  them 
otherwise,  they  will  hike  tuition 
again,  and  thousands  of  students 
will  literally  pay  the  price. 

We  can't  afford  to  let  that  hap- 
pen. Education  is  a  right,  not  a 
privilege! 

TheGovemingCouncil  will  meet 
on  Thursday  February  26  in  Simcoe 
Hall  on  the  downtown  campus, 
located  next  to  Convocation  Hall 
in  King'sCollegeCircle.  Students 
will  be  holding  a  rally  outside 
Simcoe  Hall  at  3:30  pm  and  will 
attend  the  GC  meeting  which  starts 
one  hour  later  at  4:30  pm. 

A  strong  presence  of 
Scarborough  students  will  make 
all  the  difference. 

ALIYA  SHIEKH  AND 
CASPAR  QUIEROZ, 


Thanks  to  Jeans 
Day  organizers 

Jeans  Day  was  a  great  success  at 
U  of  T  and  many  people  deserve 
special  thanks  forcontributing  to  it 
and  for  speaking  out  against  dis- 
crimination. 

This  event  rallied  together  many 
students  who  have  not  been  in- 
volved with  LGTBOUTand  I  hope 
that  they  stay  involved  and  that 
LGBOUT  will  continue  to  grow  as 
it  has  this  year.  It  is  also  important 
to  thank  the  following  people  and 
organizations  for  their  support  of 
Jeans  Day. 

NDP  MPP  Marion  Boyd, 
Margaret  Hancock,  the  Career 
Centre,  Student  Services,  Student 
Affairs,  OPIRG,  The  Sex  Ed  Cen- 
tre, Rev.  Karen  Back  (Presbyte- 
rian Chaplain),  Ismaili  Students 
Association,  The  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  (of  U  of  T,  and 
Nationally),  Hart  House,  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Office,  The 
GSU,  the  Children  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost 
of  Students.  Special  thanks  to 
City  Councillor  Kyle  Rae  for  tak- 
ing the  ti  me  to  recognize  the  cour- 


age that  was  necessary  for  stu- 
dents to  come  out  to  the  rally. 

There  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  silence  on  the  campus 
on  Jeans  Day.  The  smal  I  but  joy  ful 
rally  made  lots  of  noise, especially 
as  it  entered  the  engineering  com- 
plex, an  area  where  LGBTOUT 
hastraditionally  hadagreatdealof 
difficulty  reaching  out  to  students 
because  of  a  higher  level  of  intol- 
erance. Tne  Career  Centre,  Stu- 
dent Affairs  and  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions office  welcomed  us.  Health 
Services  was  surprised  to  see  us 
and  the  president's  office  locked 
us  out. 

It  is  sad  that  it  took  so  much  to 
get  the  university  to  speak  up 
against  recent  hate  campaigns  at 
U  of  T,  and  though  the  warming 
from  Student  Affairs  is  appreci- 
ated, it  could  have  been  articulated 
sooner  and  more  cleariy  by  many 
more  people  in  power  at  U  of  T. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  bar- 
rier between  the  administration  and 
students  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  queer  commu- 
nity at  U  of  T.  It  is  hoped  that 
visible  inclusion  of  the  lesbian,  gay , 
bisexual,  transgendered  and  queer 
community  at  U  of  T  in  planning 
and  programming  in  all  areas  of 
student  life  will  become  a  reality. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  U  of  T  will 
become  a  leader  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  its  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  queer  students. 
We  continue  our  discussions  with 
Student  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
the  Provost  to  address  these  con- 
cerns and  we  hope  that  they  will 
work  aggressively  to  address  these 
concerns  in  both  the  short  and  long 
term,  recognizing  that  truly  inclu- 
sive lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  queer  program- 
ming can  truly  benefit  the  univer- 
sity. 

BONTE  MINNEMA 
LGBTOUT  Co-chair 
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Seeking  the  truth  in  the  Iraqi  crisis 


BY  MOHAMED 
ABDELBARY 


Understanding  the  Iraqi  crises 
depends  on  answering  the  ques- 
tion: why  bomb  Iraq?  According 
to  the  US  secretary  of  state, 
Madlene  Albright,  Iraq  possesses 
large  quantities  of  mass  destruc- 
tion weapons  which  pose  a  threat 
not  only  to  its  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  the  Iraqi  popula- 
tion. In  order  to  be  objective,  one 
has  to  ask  whether  this  reason  is 
truthful  and  satisfactory,  and  if  it  is 
not,  then  what  is  the  true  reason? 

From  Albright' s  answer,  theUS 
cabinet  is  indicating  that  it  cares 
about  the  safety  of  Iraqis  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  is 
cleariy  a  lie.  Bombing  Iraq  will 
release  both  chem.ical  and  biologi- 
cal agents  into  the  atmosphere 
which  cannot  be  contained — as 
admitted  by  the  US  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  Cohen  at  theOhio 
State  University  town  meeting. 
These  agents  will  affect  Iraq  and 
the  immediate  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, especially  Kuwait.  In  fact, 
Iraq  has  been  bombed  four  times 
since  the  Gulf  War.  These  bomb- 
ings released  enough  toxic  agents 
that  cases  of  skin  and  breast  can- 
cer have  increased  exponentially 
in  Iraq  during  the  seven  years 
following  the  Gulf  War.  In  com- 
parison, the  US  refused  to  carry 
out  a  ground  attack  in  order  to 
minimize  the  exposureofAmeri-  ■ 
can  soldiers  to  the  released  toxic 
agents.  The  US  soldiers  will  be 
protected  in  their  aircraft,  leaving 
the  poor  Iraqi  women  and  children 
on  the  ground  to  become  the  'casu- 
alties of  war.'  How  caring. 


Most  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries to  Iraq — Israel,  Iran,  and 
Syria — are  also  amassing  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  Yet,  Iraq 
is  being  singled  out.  Albright  said 
that  what  is  important  is  not  the 
possession  of  those  weapons  but 
the  willingness  to  use 
them.  Well,  why  is  the 
US  taking  such  seri- 
ous action  against 
Saddam  Hussein  now, 
when  it  could  have 
taken  it  eariier  when 
he  used  his  weapons 
against  the  Kurds  and 
Iran?  Careful  exami- 
nation of  modem  Mid- 
dle Eastern  history  re- 
veals that  Hussein  was 
willing  to  use  such 
weapons  only  when 
he  had  full  US  support.  For  exam- 
ple, the  US  allied  with  Hussein  and 
supplied  him  with  large  quantities 
of  mass  destruction  weapons  in 
the  '80s  to  help  him  combat  down 
the  Islamic  revolution  in  neigh- 
bouring Iran,  a  revolution  that  has 
long  been  a  majorenemy  to  the  US 
and  still  is.  However,  Hussein  made 
peace  with  Iran  after  a  long  war 
and  since  then  the  US  viewed  him 
as  an  enemy  rather  than  an  ally. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  US  is 
pursuing  a  two-faced  policy  in  the 
region  where  only  US  allies  are 
allowed  to  use  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
here  that  Hussein  did  not  use  those 
weapons  during  the  Gulf  War.  Itis 
likely  that  the  Gulf  War  Syndrome, 
which  the  US  claims  is  caused  by 
Hussein's  weapons,  is  the  result 
of  the  chemical  interaction  of  vari- 
ous untested  antidotes  to  chemical 


and  biological  agents  that  were 
injected  into  US  soldiers  prior  to 
sending  them  to  the  Gulf 

Another  pressing  issue  that  as- 
serts itself  time  and  again  is  the 
threat  that  Iraq  poses  to  Israel's 
national  security.  It  is  fair  to  note 


The  new  world  order  is 
becoming  an  order  of 
hypocrisy  and  double 
standards. 


here  that  Iraq  has  confronted  Is- 
rael only  during  the  formal  wars  of 
1 948, 1 967,  and  1 973  battling  on 
Arab  grounds  and  using  classical 
weapons.  We  have  never  heard 
that  Hussein  has  used  mass  de- 
struction weapons  against  Israel 
since  its  establishment.  Moreover, 
Iraq  never  transgressed  on  Israeli 


territory  while  Israel  started  by 
crossing  Iraqi  territory  and  bomb- 
ingits  nuclear  reactorin  1982.  Iraq 
has  never  even  responded  to  that 
act  of  aggression. 

Since  Albright's  answer  is  un- 
satisfactory, then  what  are  the 
real  reasons  behind 
bombing  Iraq?  The 
US  is  convincing  the 
world  that  Iraq  is  a 
global  threat.  By 
bombing  Iraq, 
America  is  showing 
the  international  com- 
munity that  it  is  con- 
tainingthat  threat,  and 
hence  is  legitimizing 
further  aggressions 
and  presence  in  the 
Gulf- a  presence  that 
serves  the  US  for 
three  purposes.  First,  it  provides  a 
strategic  geographical  position 
which  allows  the  US  to  monitor 
the  activities  of  Russia,  Iran,  and 
the  rising  power  in  the  Far  East, 
China,  from  a  close  proximity. 
Second,  it  allows  the  US  to  acquire 
large  amounts  of  oil  sold  at  very 
cheap  prices  by  the  Arab  Gulf 


states  in  return  forthe  'protection' 
they  receive  against  Hussein. 
Third,  it  insures  a  timely  help  for 
Israel — the  major  US  ally  in  the 
region  — in  case  of  a  renewed 
Arab  attack. 

In  my  opinion,  Iraq  should  not 
be  bombed  for  the  fol  lowi  ng  three 
reasons.  First,  Cohen  admitted  that 
the  targeted  sites  are  really  'ar- 
eas' rather  than  specific  targets. 
Thus  a  margin  of  inaccuracy  ex- 
ists which  will  certainly  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  whatever  vital  pub- 
lic services  andutilities  still  left  for 
those  poor  Iraqis.  This  destruction 
will  encompass  wide  areas  in  Iraq 
because  the  targeted  sites  are  not 
localized.  Second,  the  entire  worid, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  na- 
tions, are  against  the  bombing. 
Hence,  a  US  aggression  on  Iraq 
will  prove  to  the  international  com- 
munity that  the  new  world  order  is 
not  an  order  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tions, but  a  US  order  that  has  no 
place  for  democracy.  An  order  in 
which  the  world  is  obliged  to  ac- 
cept and  serve  US  interests.  Fi- 
nally, bombing  Iraq  will  result  in 
violent  retaliations  in  the  Middle 


East  which  will  certainly  trigger 
extensive  'terrorist'  activities  in 
Israel  and  against  US  bases  in  the 
region. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  read- 
ers to  think  objectively  about  the 
real  politics  involved  in  the  Iraqi 
crises.  While  Iraq  is  not  complying 
with  UN  resolutions,  Israel  is  also 
not  complying  with  any  UN  reso- 
lution regarding  the  Middle  East- 
em  peace  process.  Yet,  the  US  is 
choosing  to  ignore  Israel  but  is 
ready  to  bomb  Iraq,  a  nation  al- 
ready impoverished  and  shattered 
by  economic  sanctions.  One  should 
consider  and  try  to  feel  the  pov- 
erty, disease,  malnutrition,  and 
despair  that  is  being  inflicted  on 
the  whole  Iraqi  nation  as  apunish- 
ment  for  a  crime  committed  by 
one  man.  The  new  world  order  is 
becoming  an  order  of  hypocrisy 
and  double  standards.  An  order 
that  has  turned  the  world  into  a 
jungle  where  powerful  nations  prey 
on  weaker  ones  for  the  hot  pursuit 
of  blind  self-interest. 

Mohamed  Abdelbary  is  a  phar- 
macy student  at  U  ofT. 
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Food  bank  usage  hits  record  numbers 


BY  JEREMY  NELSON 

WINNIPEG  (CUP)— More  than 
two  per  cent  of  all  Canadians  might 
have  starved  last  year  had  it  not 
been  tor  the  help  of  food  banks, 
according  to  a  nation-wide  study 
released  by  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Banks. 

Entitled  HungerCount  '97,  the 
comprehensive  survey  found  that 
more  than  650,000  Canadians  re- 
ceived emergency  food  assistance 
each  month.  This  represents  a  dou- 
bling of  the  number  of  recipients 
since  the  survey  was  last  con- 
ductedin  1989.  Particularly  hard- 
hit  were  Canada's  youth,  who  re- 
ceived far  more  assistance  than 
any  other  sector  of  society.  Peo- 
ple 18  years  old  or  younger  ac- 
counted for  41.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  people  assisted  by 
Canadian  food  banks. 

For  Tom  Suffield,  who  works 
with  the  University  of  Manitoba's 
financial  aid  department  and  su- 
pervises the  school's  food  bank, 
the  numbers  i  n  the  survey  come  as 
no  surprise.  He  says  increasing 
student  debt  and  tuition,  combined 
with  high  unemployment,  which 
has  hovered  around  17  per  cent 
for  youth  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
forcing  many  students  to  chose 
between  their  education  and  eat- 
ing. 

"Government  student  aid  pro- 
vides only  a  certain  ceiling  for 
funding  for  students,"  Suffield  said. 


"If  you  are  a  single  parent ,  chances 
are  that  your  living  and  education 
cost  will  not  all  be  met  By  student 
loans,  and  you  will  have  to  seek 
food  bank  assistance." 

At  least  12  Canadian  campuses 
now  have  food  banks,  including 
the  University  of  Toronto.  They 
serves  some  of  the  estimated  1 7 
per  cent  of  people  aged  1 9-25  who 
live  below  the  poverty  line. 

Ron  Hardwick,  a  member  of 
the  food  bank  association' s  board, 
agrees  with  Suffield,  adding  that 
food  banks  across  Canada  have 
witnessed  a  stark  increase  in  the 
number  of  working  poor  who  re- 
quire assistance. 

"These  people  have  gotten  jobs, 
but  they're  minimum  wage  jobs. 
They  are  bringing  in  $1 1,000  a 
year  at  the  most,  and  trying  to 
support  a  family  on  that," 
Hardwick,  who  also  helps  run  a 
Winnipeg  food  bank,  said.  "They 
are  the  ones  using  the  food  banks 
more  and  more." 

The  association  blames  the  fed- 
eral government  for  much  of  the 
problem,  citing  their  25  per  cent 
cut  to  social  program  spending 
since  1 993  as  a  main  cause  of  the 
dramatic  rise  in  food  bank  usage. 

"Canada's  social  safety  net  was 
created  to  provide  consistent  sup- 
port for  people  in  need,"  Julia  Bass, 
executive  director  of  the  associa- 
tion, said. 

"With  the  net  unravelling, 
whether  you  eat  or  not  may  de- 


More  than  650,000  Canadians  receive  emergency  food  assistance  each  month. 


pend  on  whether  or  not  you  live  in 
a  generous  community." 

There  was  no  mention  of  job 
targets  in  Tuesday's  federal 
budget. 

But  Human  Resources  Canada 
spokesperson  Robert  Monday 
says  there  is  no  direct  link  be- 
tween cutbacks  and  poverty. 

'There  have  been  reductions 
by  some  governments,  but  we 
have  also  had  increase  as  well  in 
the  social  program  [funding]  en- 
velope," Monday  said.  "It's  not  a 
clear-cut  situation  of  just  reduc- 
tion." 

As  for  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  doing  to  correct  the  prob- 


lem, Monday  says  its  main  focus  is 
reducing  child  poverty  by  increas- 
ing spending  on  the  national  child 
tax  benefi  t  to  $6-bi  1 1  ion  from  $5.1- 
billion.  The  benefit  helps  families 
with  incomes  under  $26,000,  and 
the  increase  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented by  this  July. 

'The  design  of  the  program  in- 
creases the  benefits  to  Canadian 
families,  but  it  also  saves  prov- 
inces [moneyl  in  terms  of  social 
assistance  payments,"  Monday 
said.  "All  of  those  savings  were  to 
be  re-invested  in  programs  for  low- 
income  families." 

As  for  pinpointing  the  source  of 
the  poverty  problem,  Monday  says 


a  sluggish  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion is  to  blame,  but  he  admits  that 
otherfactors  like  globalization  may 
have  played  at  least  a  small  role. 

ButLibby  Davies,  federal  NDP 
critic  for  poverty  issues,  says  glo- 
balization and  free  trade  are  up 
there  with  cuts  to  the  social  safety 
net  as  the  main  source  of  Cana- 
dian unemployment,  and,  conse- 
quently, food  bank  usage.  She  says 
it  is  no  accident  that  the  doubling  in 
food  bank  usage  since  1 989  coin- 
cides with  Canada' s  entry  into  the 
Free  Trade  Agreement  with  the 
U.S. 

According  to  a  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Policy  Alternatives  study. 


in  the  first  1 0  years  of  free  trade, 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  laid 
off  more  than  12.8percenioftheir 
workforce. 

"Were  told  so  often  that  globali- 
zation is  inevitable,"  Davies  said, 
pointing  to  the  current  negotiations 
on  the  Multilateral  Agreement  on 
Investment. 

'That's  a  myth,  but  govern- 
ments play  into  this,  and  then  it 
becomes  much  easier  to  rational- 
ize thesecutbacks  and  to  basically 
evade  and  completely  abandon  any 
extensive  social  responsibilities." 

Unemployment  in  combination 
with  other  factors  like  indebted- 
ness and  declining  wages  is  creat- 
ing a  situation  where  most  people 
feel  hopeless,  Hardwick  adds. 

"But  I  don't  think  it's  hopeless," 
he  cautions.  "It's  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  dedicated, 
committed  people  who  really  know 
and  understand  w hat' s  goi ng on  to 
correct  the  problem." 

Davies  says  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  rising  food  bank  us- 
age need  to  act  locally  to  improve 
the  situation. 

"Understand  the  big  forces 
around  you,  but  realize  that  small 
steps  do  count .  That '  s  where  peo- 
ple can  take  back  control  of  what' s 
going  on  a  round  them." 

"We  have  to  take  a  groundswell 
approach  to  this  problem,  and  never 
let  up  and  just  keep  going  at  it," 
Hardwick  added.  "I  think  that's 
the  only  way  to  attack  this  thing." 
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Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day.- 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 
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RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  &  CULTURE 

Intensive  Summer  Courses  in  Toronto 


Learn  the  language  of  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy 
in  the  new  summer  program! 
START  (beginning), 
BRUSH  UP  YOUR  RUSSIAN  (intermediate), 
POLITICAL  &  BUSINESS  RUSSIAN  (advanced). 
4-week  program:  June  1  -  June  27,  June  29-July  25,  1998. 
8-week  program:  June  1-July  25,  1998. 
Experienced  instructors  in  Russian  as  a  foreign  language, 
literature  &  culture  (native  speakers)  with  degrees  &  teaching 
experience  from  Canadian,  Russian  and  US  universities. 
Small  group  size,  audio-  &  video-  facilities  and  latest  learning 
materials.  Convenient  downtown  location.  An  opportunity  to 
save  on  your  trip  to  Russia  for  language  learning  and  receive 
university-level  instructions  at  low  cost. 

Application  deadline:  April  1 5, 1998. 
Phone  (416)  975-5245,  e-mail:  russian_lang@hotmail.com 


^our  neigfiSourfiood 
fieaitfi  food  store 
zvitfi  tfie  best  prices  in  toiun. 

We  offerfriendCifj  heCpfuC  service  and  a 
great  sekction  of  quafity  procfucts 


>  vitamins 

•  f\er6s  /  spices 

*  organic  grain 


-  including - 
»  cosmetics 

•  fiealtfuj  snadis 

•  nuts  I  breads / juices 


•  fumtetrpatfiic  remedies 
»  organic  cfieeses 

•  organic  produce 


380  Bloor  St.  W  (1  block  west  of  Spadino)  925-81 02 


Jean -Paul  Gaultier, 
The  Velvet  Underground 
and  Mao  owe  him  a  lot. 
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THE  WARHOL  LOOK 
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2  for  1  OFFER 

Present  this  ad  at  the  AGO 

box  office  and  receive 

2  for  1  student  admission  to 

THE  WARHOL  LOOK 

Includes  CD  quality  audio 
guide  and  general  Gallery 
admission.  Valid  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  5-9  pm, 
until  May  3,  1  998. 


On  view  to  May  3,  1998 

Organized  by  The  Andy  Warhol  Mascum,  Pittsburgh 


Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

317  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto  416  979  6668  www.ago.net 
Sponsored  by:   LW  Capital  Corporation  and  MC  Capital  Corporation 
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Death  of  Varsity  arena  looming 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

With  private  entrepreneurs  vying 
tor  the  lucrative  land  on  which 
Varsity  Stadium  sits,  some  student 
leaders  have  just  learned  that  tbe 
arena  is  also  up  for  grabs. 

When  the  University  of  Toronto 
put  out  its  call  this  month  forinter- 
ested  developers  to  come  forward 
to  develop  the  pricey  2.47  acres  of 
B  loor  Street  frontage,  student  lead- 
ers found  that  one  of  the  options 
touted  by  the  university  is  to  tear 
down  the  Varsity  Arena  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stadium. 

"It  [teari  ng  down  the  arena]  has 
crept  into  the  language  quite  casu- 
ally. It  has  definitely  not  be  dis- 
cussed publicly,"  said  Bob  Spen- 
cer, graduate  student  governor. 

Last  November,  the  Governing 
Council  gave  U  of  T  administra- 
tors the  green  light  to  secure  de- 
velopers to  tear  down  the  Varsity 
Stadium  and  develop  the  well-situ- 
ated downtown  land.  Big  ticket 
items  to  replace  the  university  build- 
ing could  include  luxury  condo- 
miniums or  a  string  of  high-end 
shopping. 

The  university  has  already  se- 
cured permission  from  the  City  of 
Toronto  to  develop  the  land  for 
non-institutional  purposes. 

But  when  the  university  hired  a 
private  consulting  firm  to  assist  it 
in  the  process  of  soliciting  and 
selecting  the  winning  proposal,  the 
arena  has  now  become  part  of  the  * 
equation. 

According  to  the  IBI  Group's 
Varsity  Stadium  Development 
Report,  developers'  first  option  is 
to  tear  down  Varsity  Arena  and 
build  a  400-metre  track  with  seat- 
ing for  5,000  people.  A  new  ice 
rink  would  be  built  below  ground. 
The  other  option  is  to  keep  the 
arena  as  is  and  build  a  playing 
field. 

But  Spencer  says  although  the 
university  may  be  a  legal  position 
to  pursue  this  type  of  develop- 
ment, it  certainly  hasn't  consulted 
with  students  on  the  future  of  the 
arena. 

"What  they  are  doing  is  abso- 
lutely legal,"  he  said,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  the  university  should 
first  think  about  possible  students 


"An  interesting  side  point  is  that 
student  money  has  gone  into  the 
maintenance  of  the  area  and  sta- 
dium," added  Spencer,  referring 
to  the  annual  expenditures  from 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics. 

Still,  Kidd  says  tearing 
the  arena  down  is  his  pre- 
ferred option. 

"The  faculty's  personal 
preference  is  for  a  new 
arena,  but  a  lot  depends 
upon  development  and 
funds,"  said  Kidd.  "We  can 
dream  in  technicolour,  but 
it  all  hinges  upon  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  do  the 
major  development  we 
need  a  pot  of  gold  which 
we  do  not  have." 

At  the  Council  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  meeting  on  Feb.  23, 
$107,197  of  carryforward  from 
last  year's  budget  was  deposited 
in  the  Varsity  Stadium/Arenacapi- 
tal  account.  This  money  can  be 
used  with  funds  raised  by  develop- 
ment to  finance  a  new  stadium  and 
arena. 

'The  [Athletic  Centre]  has  a 
clear  preference  for  the  more 
ambitious  of  the  two  [seeing  the 
underground  arena],"  said  Don 


Beaton,  the  university's  real  es- 
tate manager. 

Gord  Bullock,  the  stadium  and 
arena  manager,  says  he's  on  side 
as  well. 

"As  much  as  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  our  students,  we  have 


"The  arena  does  need  to  be 
replaced.  It  was  designed 
for  smaller  people  and 
smaller  services." 

-Gol  d  liiillock,  Vai  xily  slacliiim 
and  arena  manager 


a  commitment  to  our  future  stu- 
dents, said  Bullock.  "The  arena 
does  need  to  be  replaced.  It  was 
designed  for  smaller  people  and 
smaller  services." 

Controversy  erupted  last  fall 
when  members  of  the  U  of  T 
community  discovered  university 


administrators  were  contemplat- 
ing building  a  400  metre  track  on 
the  Back  Campus.  Administrators 
said  they  had  to  find  a  place  for  the 
track  because  they  couldn' t  build 
it  in  the  new  stadium — which  had 
to  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  to 
maximize  the  profits  from 
Bloor  Street  frontage  de- 
velopment. 

Once  it  was 
pointed  out  that  200  year 
old  elm  trees  would  be 
cut  down  and  the  en- 
trance for  disabled  peo- 
ple to  University  College 
would  be  relocated  to  a 
road  shared  with  deliv- 
ery trucks,  the  uni  versity 
abandoned  the  plan. 

The  deadline  for 
proposals  is  March  13,afterwhich 
timelBI  will  work  with  the  univer- 
si  ty  to  short-list  the  proposals. 

"Their  advise  will  be  sought, 
however  the  deci  sion  is  clearly  the 
U  of  T's  decision,"  said  Beaton, 
pointing  out  that  final  decisions  will 
be  made  the  Governing  Council. 


Errata 

In  the  last  edition,  Sao-Jan  Chan  was  described  as  the  organizer  of  Environ- 
mental Awareness  Week  on  campus.  Chan  arranged  the  activities  for  the 
Environmental  Students'  Union.  However,  Elena  Lonera,  the  coordinator  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Group  at  U  of  T,  was  the  main  organizer  of  the  event. 


Coming  to  an  arena  near  you. 


VARSITY  FILES 


uses  of  university  land  before  sell- 
ing it  off  to  developers. 

"At  the  very  minimum  they 
should  make  a  simultaneous  pledge 
to  provide  student  housing." 

But  Bruce  Kidd,  director  of  the 
faculty  of  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation, says  there  have  been  no 
secret  deals  here. 

"It  has  been  the  preferred  op- 
fion  for  several  years,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  tearing  down  of 
the  Varsity  Arena. 

But  students,  alumni  and  the 
provincial  have  sunk  a  lot  of  en- 
ergy and  money  into  the  arena  in 


recent  years. 

In  1 986,  alumni,  student  coun- 
cils and  student  athletic  associa- 
fions  raised  $12,000.  This  was 
boosted  by  $400,000  from  the 
Varsity  Arena  Fund  Advisory 
Committee  and  $  1 .45  million  from 
the  Ontario  government' s  Lottario 
program  of  the  Ministry  of  Tour- 
ism and  Recreafion. 

During  the  reopening  ceremony, 
the  arena  was  billed  as  a  "Univer- 
sity Facility — A  Community  Re- 
source." 

The  arena  was  originally  built  in 
1926  at  a  cost  of  $225 ,000. 
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by  Ariel  l>tjrlnian 

February  27  to  Morch  21^ 

Thurs.-Sat.  8pnv  Wed.  Marck  4  Spin,  Sun.  Marcjt  8  &  1 5  2pm\ 

.  \      'V::;:  Mali  ^-y^mJ^ii^'A-:^:^:::      Tickets  $1 2:, 

($9  for  studenrs  on  Wed.  Thurs.  or  Sun.)  \ 


MAINSTAGE 

^^KuJLLiUSil^^l  The  Scylla  &  Charibdis  Company  presents 

Two  shows  performed  on  alternate  nights: 

Exiles     I  The  Private  Ear  and 

by  James  Joyce   |       The  PubHc  Eye 

March  13  to  April  4  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Thursdays  to  Saturdays  8pm,  Sundays  2pm.  Call  for  schedule. 
Tickets:  $10.  general,  $8.  seniors 


Introducing 

Career  Centre  ONLINE 

A  new  web  site  for  University  of  Toronto 
students  and  recent  graduates 


Get  up-to-date  information  on: 

•  Career  Centre  programs  &  services 

•  career  development  resources 

•  workshops  &  seminars 

•  Ttie  Web  -  our  student  newsletter 

•  upcoming  events 


In  addition,  search  work  opportunities 
and  the  Career  Resource  Library 
catalogue  online! 


Starting  Marcli  2, 

Visit  us  at  http://www.careers.utoronto.ca 


IT 
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U  01   T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 
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by  Maria  Klebasz 

"I'd  my  previous  article,  I  ex 
I  plored  various  novel  and  in 
Agenious  food  packaging  appli- 
cations. We  ordinarily  take  food 
packaging  for  granted,  but  its  de- 
sign and  production  is  a  very  crea- 
tive and  high-tech  process.  Due  to 
restrictions  in  space,  I  was  not 
able  to  discuss  any  steps  taken  to 
design  packaging  with  less  mate- 
rial, having  environmental  consid- 
erations in  mind.  In  this  article,  I 
am  making  amends  for  this  by 
focusing  on  the  technology  of  alu- 
minium beverage  container  pro- 
duction and  recycling  in  Canada 
andits environmental  applications. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
considered  a  feat  of  strength  to 
crush  an  empty  beverage  can. 
Today  however,  even  the  muscu- 
larly-challengedcan  perform  this 
task.  This  is  because  the  aluminium 
beverage  cans  that  we  use  today 
are  35  per  cent  lighter  than  those 
we  used  in  the  '60s.  In  the  last  1 0 
years,  the  average  weight  of  con- 
tainers produced  in  Canada  has 
steadily  decreased  at  a  rate  of  2 
percent  annually.  For  aluminium 
beerandsoftdrinkcontainersalone, 
that  translates  into  a  conservative 
estimate  of  about  1 1 00  tonnes  of 
material  saved  each  year.  And 
1 100  tonnes  is  equivalent  to  the 
mass  of  roughly  73.8  million  of 
today's  empty  aluminium  bever- 
age containers. 

This  reduction  in  aluminium 
used  for  can  production  is  a  testa- 
ment to  advanced  engineering  re- 
placing metal.  Since  more  than 
half  of  the  empty  can's  cost  is 
spent  on  materials,  state-of-the- 
art  lighter-weight  containers  en- 
able the  industry  to  reduce  their 
costs.  Such  innovations  by  indus- 
try are  also  given  impetus  by  a 
strong  environmental  conscious- 
ness. The  impressive  statistics 
above  demonstrate  that  the  meas- 
ures that  scientists  and  engineers 
have  taken  are  indeed  resulting  in 
dramatic  conservation  of  resources 
and  energy. 

But  the  industry  is  not  the  only 
one  doing  its  part  for  the  en  vi  ron- 
ment  —  ordinary  citizens  are  do- 


ing their  part  too. 
Proof  of  this  comes 
from  recent  "Don't 
Trash  Cans"  ads 
sponsored  by  Cor- 
porations Supporting 
Recycling  which 
proudly  gush  that 
Metro  citizens  "have 
exceeded  [their]  ex- 
pectations" and  "re- 
cycled millions  and 
millions  more  of 
those  valuablelittle  aluminium  pop 
cans  than  [they]  ever  thought 
possible."  Metro  residents  recy- 
cled 26  percent  more  aluminium 
cans  in  July  to  September  of  1 997 
than  they  did  in  the  same  period 
of  1 996,  resulting  in  an  additional 
reclamation  of  67  tonnes  of  alu- 
minium. 

Some  may  argue  that  recycling 
uses  more  capital,  labour  and  en- 
ergy than  simple  disposal .  A  very 
recent  study  on  the  cost  of  recy- 
cling in  the  new  Toronto,  done  by 
officials  in  the  municipal  works 
department,  concluded  that  for 
most  of  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  blue  box,  recycling  is  appar- 
ently considerably  more  expen- 
sive than  simply  throwing  things 
away.  Yet  even  this  highly  critical 
study  showed  the  blue  box's  alu- 
minium cans  turning  a  profit.  It 
doesn't  require  much  sophistica- 
tion for  an  ordinary  citizen  to  feed 
blue.  But  industry  is  flexing  its 
cranial  muscles  in  order  to  devise 
clever  methods  to  reduce  con- 
sumption of  aluminium  in  the  first 
place,  improve  production  effi- 
ciency, and  recycle  cost-effec- 
tively. 

For  example,  in  Canada,  the 
widely-used  355MI  beverage  con- 
tainers are  made  from  aluminium 
alloy  sheets  having  thicknesses  of 
0.274  mm.  These  sheets  are  used 
to  form  cups,  which  are  then  ironed 
into  elongated  (lid-less)  cans,  the 
sidesof  which  haveathickness  of 
only  0.096  mm  at  the  thinnest  point. 
Just  one  year  ago,  the  thickness  of 
the  starting  sheets  was  0.284  mm, 
and  after  cup- forming  and  ironing, 
the  thinnest  point  on  the  sidewalls 
was  0.099  mm.  This  seemingly 
minorreductionofdimensionsdoes 


not  seem 
like  much 
until  one 
remem- 
bers that 
this  tiny 
reduction, 
multiplied  by  millions  and  millions 
of  beverage  containers,  becomes 
a  reduction  of  epic  proportions. 

In  the  can-making  process,  the 
lids  on  the  beverage  cans  are  se- 
cured onto  the  rest  of  the  can  after 
filling  with  beverage.  The  lids, 
which  make  up  about  1/4  inch  of 
the  weight  of  the  container,  are 
also  scheduled  to  undergo  modifi- 
cations. All  cans  in  Canada  cur- 
rently have  lids  with  a  diameter  of 
2  06/16  inches  (6.03  cm),  which, 
in  can-making  parlance,  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "206"  cans.  The 
reason  for  the  use  of  the  imperial 
jneasuri  ng  system  is  that,  unfortu- 
nately, our  stubborn  American 
neighbours  are  leading  the  way 
technologically  in  the  aluminium 
can  industry,  and  they  therefore 
set  the  standards.  In  the  United 
States,  the  lid  diameter  is  2  02/ 1 6 
inches,  giving  rise  to  the  so  cal  led 
"202"  can.  This  smaller-diameter 
lid,  which  is  also  made  from  a 
thinneraluminium  alloy  sheet,  re- 
duces the  size  of  the  can  opening, 
but  in  no  way  reduces  the  volume 
of  liquid  in  the  can  -  it  is  constant  at 
355  ml. 

This  change  of  Va  inch  in  the 


1 


lid-diameter  is  barely  noticeable, 
unless  you  actually  take  one 
American  and  one  Canadian  can 
and  hold  them  lid-to-lid.  Con- 
vince yourself  of  this  the  next 
time  you're  out  drinking  some 
beer  with  your  buddies,  but  make 
certain  that  you  do  this  fairiy  eariy 
in  the  evening.  (Later  on  you  may 
not  notice  a  difference).  And  if 
you  don't  believe  that  the  smaller 
lid  area  and  thinner  sheet  used  to 
make  the  lid  contribute  to  a  very 
significant  metal  reduction,  do 
some  calculations  to  convince 
yourself.  (But  do  so  early  in  the 
evening,  as  above). 

Production  of  the  202  can  is 
expected  to  begin  in  Western 
Canada  in  April  of  1998,  and  the 
202  can  is  expected  to  make  its 
entrance  into  Ontario's  produc- 
tion lines  in  September.  Accord- 
ing to  Bill  Lawless,  director  of 
research  and  technical  services  at 
Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Canada  Inc., 
once  the  lid  is  reduced  in  size  and 
weight,  further  down-gauging  of 
the  starting  aluminium  alloy  sheets 
for  the  cup-part  of  the  can  is  an- 
ticipated. "While  our  American 


neighbours  are 
using  the 
smaller-diam- 
eter 202  lids, 
they  have  not  yet 
begun  further 
down-gauging: 
their  starting 
gauges  are  the 
same  as  the  Ca- 
nadian ones,"  he 
notes.  "With 
present  technol- 
ogy, our  starting 
gauge  of  0.274  mm 
can  be  reduced  in 
progressive  steps 
down  to  0.260  mm. 
However,  these 
starting  gauges  will 
not  significantly  re- 
duce sidewall  thicknesses,  as  these 
have  been  decreasing  in  thickness 
in  recent  years  by  ever-smaller 
amounts." 

Both  the  down-gauging  of  alu- 
minium alloy  sheets  and  the 
smaller-diameter  lids  mean  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  material 
used,  benefiting  the  producer  by 
reducing  cost,  and  the  environ- 
ment by  conserving  resources.  The 
environment  also  benefits  greatly 
from  the  fact  that  the  aluminium 
alloy  sheets  are  made  of  much 
more  recycled  material  than  they 
used  to  be.  Processing  aluminium 
products  from  recycled  material 


takes  only  5  per  cent  of  the  ther- 
mal dynamic  electricity  required 
to  refine  the  original  ore.  Canadian 
used  containers  arc  sent  for  com- 
pacting in  Canada,  and  then  to 
recycling  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  The  bulk  of  our  cans  go  to 
a  facility  in  Oswego,  New  York, 
owned  by  Alcan  Rolled  Products 
Company.  The  cans  go  the  U.S. 
because  the  Canadian  market  is 
too  small  to  support  the  high  vol- 
umes needed  for  cost-effective- 
ness. In  facilities  such  as  in 
Oswego,  the  cans  are  remelted, 
cast  into  ingots,  and  rolled  into 
coils  of  can  sheet,  which  are  then 
sent  back  to  can-making  plants.  It 
works  out  that  the  aluminium  bev- 
erage containers  that  come  out  of 
the  can-making  plants  end  up  with 
54  per  cent  post-consumer  recy- 
cled material. 

So,  as  you  feed  blue  with  your 
rubbish  and  refiect  on  your  envi- 
ronmental consciousness,  con- 
sider the  industry '  s  active  involve- 
ment as  well.  Its  people  are 
developing  the  recycling  programs 
for  your  cans,  as  well  as  design- 
ing cans  using  less  aluminium  to 
begin  with.  It  appears  that  both 
the  people  and  the  environment 
win.  All  the  people,  that  is,  except 
the  men  who  can  no  longer  dem- 
onstrate their  machismo  by  re- 
ducing their  cans  to  pieces  of 
crushed  metal. 
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Student  Class'airfare  •  maximunn  savings  &  flexibility. 
Bon  Voyage' travel  insurance  •  for  students, 
comprehensive,  yet  inexpensive. 
Railpass  •  choose  from  a  wide  selection,  issued  to  you 
on  the  spot. 

ISIC  (International  Student  Identity  Card)  •  even 
more  savings  once  you're  on  the  road, 
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,a  guiding  perspective  on  virtual  life  in  hyper  space. 


BY  WAYNE  SEIFRIED 

Welcome  to  the  first  Groun(j  Control  column.  This  column 
hopes  to  become  your  base  station  to  guide  your  travels 
through  the  world  of  the  Internet,  your  place  for  information 
and  perspective  about  the  net  and  its  affect  on  the  human 
condition.  Maybe  in  the  process  I  can  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  those  that  are  fixated  on  becoming  the  digital  elite 
and  those  that  feel  they  are  being  left  behind  to  become  the 
digital  peasants  of  the  next  millennium.  Maybe  this  is  my 
goal,  to  demystify  and  inform,  and  in  so  doing  perhaps 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  the  utopic  digital  middle  class. 

Perspective  #1 :  The  tidal  wave  known  as  the  Internet... 

Alvin  Toffter,  in  his  landmark  book  of  1 980;  The  Third 
Wave... the  information 

revolution,  spoke  of  the  upcoming  changes  that  were 
facing  society  due  the  explosive  growth  in  information 
technology. ( hltp://www.  wired,  com/wi red/1. 5/ features/ 
toffler.htmt)  In  the  early  nineties  the  term  "tfw  third  wave  of 
the  third  wave"  was  being  used  to  describe  the  impact  of 
the  internetworking  of  computers  (the  invention  of  the  com- 
puter itself  being  the  first  wave  and  the  desktop  PC  being 
thesecond). 

We  can  see  the  impact  of  these  waves  as  they  are  now 
pounding  the  shores  of 

western  society.  In  1995,  for  the  first  lime  PC's  outsold 
televisions.  In  1 996.  thenumber  of  hoursofTV watching  per 
household  in  the  US  declined  for  the  first  time  ever,  its 
replacement;  time  in  front  of  the  PC.  Now  the  ink  is  just 
settling  on  the  latest  major  record  to  succumb  to  the  third 
wave.-ln1997,forthefirsttime  thevolumeofcomputerdata 
flowing  across  the  networks  of  the  world  surpassed  the 
volume  related  to  voice  telephone  calls. 

One  by  one,  the  icons  of  the  twentieth  century  are  falling: 
the  mainframe  computer,  the  television,  the  telephone. 
What's  next?  What  will  the  world  be  like  in  the  next  millen- 
nium? Stickaround  as  we  venture  forth  exploring  our  virtual 
lives  in  hyper  space... 

Next  column:  Perspective  #2..  The  intemetand  the  indus- 
trial revolution. ..isithappeningagain?  ■ 
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MILLENNIIM: 
festh  it  tfie  cW  seen! 

U  of  T  braces  itself  for  the  year  2000...  or  should  that  be  2001  ? 


I had  never  viewed  the  millennium  and 
theapocalyptic  as  intimately  connected. 
The  date  always  appealed  to  my  sci- 
ence fiction  side.  I  always  felt  that  the 
futuristic  fantasies  1  liked  would  be  more 
or  less  here  when  the  year  started  with  a 
brand  new  digit,  and  that  just  seeing  that 
date  on  calendars  would  make  me  feel  like 
a  space  explorer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  had  another  spirit 
via  my  sword  and  sorcery  side.  I  started 
getting  into  cryptology,  and  I  heard  that 
when  letters  and  numbers  were  rotated  in 
unnatural  directions — upside-down,  side- 
ways, every  which  way — they  could  form 
new  letters.  So  in  1999,  the  three  nines 
become  six-six-six.  This  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  way  "mom"  upside-down 
becomes  "wow." 

There  is  even  a  sexual  position  refer- 
ring to  these  twisting  facets.  In  "69,"  both 
partners  give  each  other  oral  sex,  so  that 
they  are  turned  in  opposite  directions  from 
one  another — usually  very  difficult  to 
maintain  in  practice.  Even  sexual  posi- 
tions seemed  like  a  good  place  to  find 
cryptography;  after  all,  there  had  to  be 
more  meaning  to  sex  than  just  a  few 
(thousand)orgasms.  Still,  thisdidn't  nec- 
essarily seem  like  some  Apocalypse  in 
which  the  Beast  was  involved.  Having 
grownuplisteningto  plenty  of  AliceCooper 
(the  undying  Osiris  recently  resurrected 
as  Marilyn  Manson),  the  six-six-six  just 
seemed  to  refer  to  the  fun  and  the  magi- 
cal. 

Meanwhile,  some  argue  that  the  new 
millennium  begins  in  2001  and  not  2000, 
because  our  calendar  didn't  start  with  a 
zero.  That  would  mean  that  when  we 
think  we  are  at  1000  years,  we  are  cel- 
ebrating 999  years.  So  suicide  cults  who 
di  e  before  200 1  never  wi  1 1  see  the  mi  1  len- 
nium  after  all— they  will  just  come  very, 
very  close  to  it. 


So  how  are  the  threats  of  apocalypse 
getting  along?  2K  disease;  real  threat  or 
make-work  program  for  computer  pro- 
grammers'.' Computer  people  are  in  an 
uproar  because  the  calendars  built  into 
their  systems  won't  recognize  anew  digit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year — they  were 
built  to  only  change  the  last  two  numbers 
in  the  year.  Maybe  I'm  not  technical 
enough,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  massive  system  breakdowns 
merely  because  one  digit  is  wrong.  And 
anyway,  aren' t  people  always  sayingcom- 
puters  have  to  be  replaced  every  few 
years  to  keep  up  with  advances?  By  the 
time  the  new  digit  is  needed,  you  should 
have  bought  new  repaired  systems  any- 
way. 

Meanwhile,  U  of  T  is  getting  in  on  the 
timely  concerns.  This  year,  Innis  College 
fixture  Bart  Testa  is  offering 
a  fourth  year  course  entitled 
Cinema  and  Millennium.  Testa 
reveals  this  is  a  course  with  a 
time  limit,  declaringthat  it  will 
only  be  offered  twice,  once 
this  year,  and  again  in  the  year 
of  the  millennium.  To  him,  this 
expresses  its  topicality.  Oddly, 
Testa  doesn't  seem  to  equate 
the  millennium  with  beginnings, 
just  endings.  He  even  subti- 
tles the  course  "Endings  and 
Resolutions."  Does  this  mean 
Testa  is  a  bit  old-fashioned 
and  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
20th  century? 

"Well,  let's  say  that  in  that  respect  I'm 
probably  in  a  long  stream  of  Western 
tradition,"  Testa  says  in  defense.  The 
millennium  has  always  been  touted  as  the 
end  of  history.  And  if  something  begins,  it 
will  be  so  radically  new  that  one  already 
moves  into  religious  fantasy  to  try  to 
propose  what  it's  like." 


Testa  says  that  he' s  offeri  ng  this  course 
because,  "In  a  sense,  so  much  of  contem- 
porary cinema  will  reflect  this  pretty  soon, 
or  we're  beginning  to  see  this  happen." 
He  predicts  a  whole  wave  of  millennial 
films,  and  notes  that  "they're  already  upon 
us." 

When  asked  of  what  a  millennialist  film 
constitutes.  Testa  offers  that  "film  and 
narrative  always  seem  to  have  a  kind  of 
millennialist  design,  becauseagreat  many 
films  end  very,  very  pointedly."  He  plans 
to  study  critics  who  say  that  endings  are 
always  like  the  apocalypse  and  the  millen- 
nium, creating  a  closed  form  where  some- 
thing is  completed.  By  this,  it  appears  he 
sees  customary  story  endings  less  as  a 
given  and  more  as  a  cultural  choice, 
missing  from  the  more  experimental  alter- 
natives sometimes  watched  by  film  stu- 


"Even  ir  ycu  dcn'f  believe  that  <he 
iiiillenniudi  is  indicative  cTi^s  end  cf 
the  world,  if s  still  an  interesting 
c^poptunity  tc  take  account  of  our 
situation  and  the  state  of  play  in 
culture  and  society  at  this  montent." 

-LcrT (ihilcsciihy  ppcresscp  Mapk  Hiagwell 


dents.  In  addition,  these  insights  into  form 
will  be  supplemented  by  actual  plotlines 
concerning  the  millennial,  or  spin-offs  of 
its  character. 

Testa  doubts  we  will  be  able  to  see  into 
the  future  from  our  new  vantage  point  on 
the  calendar.  He  uses  as  an  example 
people  from  the  '70s,  who  he  asserts 
would  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  '90s, 
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even  if  we  dressed  the  same.  Testa  sums 
up,  "'One  of  the  things  that  people  have 
difficulty  understanding  about  the  millen- 
nium is  it's  not  about  a  prophecy  of  the 
future,  because  there  isn't  going  to  be  a 
future.  That  is  to  say  that,  it  will  be 
perfection  or  it  will  be  complete  annihila- 
tion— take  your  pick.  It '  s  kind  of  a  multi- 
ple choice  question.  So  Nostradamus  and 
all  the  rest  of  tha!  stuff,  I  don' t  think  we'  re 
talking  about  millennialism  there,  we're 
just  talking  about  prophecy  and  predic- 
tion." 

A few  years  back,  philosophy  pro- 
fessorMark  Kingwell  published  a 
much  talked-about  book,Dreams 
of  Millennium,  which  saw  him  on  many  a 
TV  show.  I've  scanned  him  on  half  a 
dozen  programs  without  even  trying — 
God  knows  how  many  there  would  be  if  I 
had  been  keeping  tabs  on  him.  Usually,  he 
seems  to  be  mistreated  by  the  other  guests 
and  hosts,  as  if  they  find  him  too  academic 
for  their  forum,  yet  ultimately  they  can't 
seem  to  resist  soliciting  his  comments. 
And  Kingwell  has  marketed  well.  With 
the  initial  buzz  over,  he  is  sure  of  a  second 
life  on  the  talk  shows  as  the  next  years 
require  their  experts  on  the  times. 

Dreams  of  Millennium\s  a  sometimes 
spastic  report  that  seems  desperate  to 
cram  in  a  thousand  examples.  Sometimes 
it  reads  more  like  a  game  of  Tri  vial  Pursuit 
than  something  with  a  structure.  He  seems 
to  want  to  encompass  everybody  else's 
stand  on  the  millennium.  He  writes  that  in 
a  conferenceon  business  millennialism — 
a  large  sub-genre — he  found  that  as  a 
leader  he  was  less  Picard  and  more  Borg. 
So,  are  we  all  going  to  be  assimilated  into 
Kingwell  Borg?  Maybe  he  will  found  a 
newlifeform  called  the  Borgwell.  Whereas 
Testa  talks  in  cryptic  spurts,  Kingwell 
speaks  as  one  used  to  being  translated  by 
the  media.  While  he  is  still  connected  to 
academia,  he  seems  to  listen  to  the  direc- 
tives of  the  great  media  mind  a  little  bit. 

At  first,  Kingwell  doesn't  admit  that 
some  people  see  the  Bimillennium  as  one 
big  non-event.  He  doesn't  feel  anybody 
needs  to  be  told  why  these  are  thrilling 
times;  he  asserts  that  many  are  already  in 
on  the  deal.  Yet  hisfirst  explanation  sounds 
like  not  much  more  than  the  customary 
ritual  of  going  over  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions. 

He  says  the  millennial  thing"represents 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  past  and  present 
and  future.  Like  a  lot  of  deadlines  of  any 
kind,  it's  kind  of  an  enforced  period  of 
reflection.  So  that's  why  I  think  even  if  you 
don' t  believe  that  the  millennium  is  indica- 
tive of  the  end  of  the  world — I  don't,  and  I 
don' t  think  most  sane  people  do — it' s  still 
an  interesting  opportunity  to  take  account 
of  our  situation  and  the  state  of  play  in 
culture  and  society  at  this  moment." 

Since  so  much  has  already  happened  in 
the  20th  century,  I  wonder  what  could 
possibly  happen  that  could  be  considered 
massive  enough  to  be  a  millennial  event. 
After  all,  who  wants  to  see  something  that 
equals  Worid  War  II?  Kingwell  declares 
that  while  he  himself  expects  nothing 
much  will  happen,  and  he  likes  it  that  way, 
"there  are  many  people  who  will  feel  a 
disappointment  though.  And  in  a  sense  we 
have  to  be  ready  for  that  possibility  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  belief,  especially  the 
more  extreme  apocalyptic  forms,  have  to 
do  with  expectation,  and  it's  often  thwarted 
expectation  that  leads  to  vio- 
lence. Sometimes  that  violence 
i s  di rected  ou  t wards  and  some- 
times  it's  directed  inwards." 
Underlying  Kingwell ' s  sugges- 
tion is  that  there  will  be,  at  first, 
absence  of  anything  special,  but 
like  a  link  of  Kantian  cause  and 
effect  (later  referred  to  as  rock 
and  roll),  something  will  hap- 
pen. This  very  emptiness  will  be 
a  cause  effecting  the  people 
who  want  action,  and  these  ef- 
fected people  in  turn  will  try  to 
cause  further  effects  on  those 
who  don't  feel  any  cause  to  be 
effected.  These  are  the  ones  who  will  leap 
in  by  artificial  means  if  nothing  naturally 
comes  up.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
there  were  rashes  of  suicides.  We're  not 
talking  the  majority.  We're  not  talking 
huge  mass  numbers  of  people,  but  spikes 
in  the  rate  of  suicide,  I  think  that  would  be 
altogether  in  keeping. 

"We' ve  already  seen  cult  activities  like 
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the  Rancho  Santa  Fe  suicides,"  bringing 
up  thecyber-cultists  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves toComet  Hale-Bopp.  He  observes 
that  group  suicide  hugs  like  these  "are 
wholly  influenced  by  the  proximity  to  the 
millennium.  So  you  can  certainly  expect 
that  kind  of  thing  to  happen."  Actually, 
Comet  Hale-Bopp  makes  our  millennium 
seem  piddling  in  contrast.  It  will  take  2,380 
years  to  reach  the  Earth  again,  and  here 
we  are  celebrating  the  lesser  sum  of  a 
mere  2,000  years.  If  the  comet  had  a  face, 
like  achildren's  drawing  gives  to  the  sun, 
you  could  almost  see  it  scoffing  at  our 
grandiose  delusions. 

So  what's  so  great  about  a  millennium 
anyway?  Why  on  Earth  would  we  find  it 
so  amazing  that  three  zeros  line  up  on  a 
paper  chart  we  hang  upon  the  wall,  right 
under  some  glossy  picture?  Kingwell  says 
"that's  a  false  dichotomy,  because  the 
fact  that  it  is  just  a  rounded  off  number 
doesn't  make  it  an  unreal  event.  And  what 
I  mean  by  that  is  what  we'  re  talki  ng  about 
here  is  something  that  has  cultural  power, 
that  has  power  over  people's  imagina- 
tions. And  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
calendar  is  arbitrary  and  contingent  and 
the  turn  to  2000  is  not  based  on  any  fabric 
of  the  universe,  doesn' t  mean  that  it's  not 
real — because  it  can  have  effects  on 
people  in  terms  of  their  self-conception 
and  how  they  see  the  worid  around  them." 

One  wonders  if  there  is  any  "fabric  of 
the  universe"  with  which  we  could  meas- 
ure time.  What  would  it  be  based  on? 
Maybe  a  scientific  measurement  from  the 
birth  of  our  solar  system.  After  all,  we 
don't  seem  very  precise  at  measuring 
dates  of  cultural  importance,  so  maybe 
cold  science  would  have  more  luck.  What 
dale  would  it  be  according  to  such  a 
fabric? 

And  then,  there' s  the  futuristic  feeling, 
which  many  doomsayers  seem  to  find 
intrusiveon  their  Holy  Bible — the  action 
picture  version — fantasies.  We  can  only 
imagine  how  the  Sydney  2000Oly  mpics 
work  i  nto  their  1  andscape — probabl  y  some- 
thing  like  Black  September's  hostage- 
taking/death  toll  incident  of  yore.  So  will 
people  living  in  these  coming  years jget  a 
true  glimpse  of  what  the  next  thousand 
years  will  hold  in  store? 

"One  of  the  things  that  we're  struggling 
with  precisely  at  this  time  is  trying  to 
imagine  what  the  2 1  st  century  is  going  to 
be — beyond,"  Kingwell  diagnoses.  "One 
of  the  ways  calendar  deadlines  function  is 
by  shortening  the  possible  future,  so  that 
we  have  to  get  through  the  year  2000 
before  we  can  start  constructing  the  2 1  st 
century  worid.  And  that '  s  one  of  the  ways 
this  arbitrary  thing,  this  arbitrary  event, 
has  an  effect  on  our  consciousness. 

"So  the  problem  right  now  is  not  that 
we  are  looking  too  far  ahead,  the  problem 
is  that  we'  re  not  looking  far  enough  ahead. 
When  the  turn  happens,  then  I  think  we'  11 
find  a  new  freedom  to  start  constructing 
what  we  think  we  hope  this  next  century 
is  going  to  be  like.  Of  course,  as  always, 
we'll  probably  turn  out  to  be  wrong.  The 
20th  century  was  born  in  enormous  hope 
and  expectation  and  confidence,  and  it's 
turned  out  to  be  the  bloodiest  century  in 
human  history — along  with  many  other 
things  that  are  good." 

Some  of  us  bel  ie  ved  di  saster  worked 
independent  of  specific  umes. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  Judge- 
ment Day  could  be  counted  by  a  number 
on  a  mortal  calendar?  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  judges  would  be  our  own 
minds  becoming  cybemetically  advanced 
in  all  areas  of  life,  able  to  decide — should 
we  total  the  planet  with  missiles,  or  should 
we  continue  building  greater  fantastic 
mechanisms?  Maybe  it's  not  the  end  of 
the  worid,  just  the  end  of  our  primary  need 
for  the  Bible,  the  best  before  date. 

Reaching  the  millennium  gives  a  feeling 
that  you  are  reaching  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  and  are  about  to  get  a  clear  and 
beautiful  view — in  this  case,  of  the  future 
millennium  to  come,  as  if  everything  up  to 
the  year  3000  will  be  apparent  as  soon  as 
final  New  Year'sarrives.  After  this,  we're 
at  Square  One  and  Ground  Zero,  the 
ancient  riddleof  the  squaringof  the  circle. 
Maybe  it's  just  a  game  board.  It's  almost 
as  if  the  chaos  of  the  20th  century  were 
horrible  innoculations  so  that  the 
millennialists  would  become  too  previ- 
ously sated  to  blow  us  up  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 
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Ben  Folds  Five  stayin'  alive 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Toronto  concert  crowds  have  baffled 
social  scientists  for  years,  and  the  1 ,000 
or  so  that  showed  up  at  the  Phoeni  x  last 
week  for  The  Ben  Folds  Five  provided 
yet  more  hard  evidence  of  behavioural 
peculiarities. 

In  a  surprising  move,  the  opening  act 
was  greeted  with  something  other  than 
cross-armed  indifference,  as  renegade 
North  Carolinian  honky-tonker  Robbie 
Fulks  won  the  war  against  blank  stares 
with  an  energetic  yee-haw-powered  hoe- 
down.  Okay,  maybe  he  cheated  by  treat- 
ing the  jock-filled  crowd  to  bits  of 
Aerosmith's  "Walk  This  Way"  and 
BTO's  "Taking  Care  of  Business,"  but 
hey,  it's  progress. 

However,  the  biggest  round  of 
applause  came  after  Fulks  had 
left  the  stage.  The  cause  of  this 
sudden  outburst:  two  roadies  roll- 
ing Ben  Folds'  baby  grand  piano 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Yes,  our 
fine  city  responds  more  enthusi  - 
astically  to  pieces  of  furniture 
than  to  actual  musicians. 

And  if  The  Ben  Folds  Five's 
moment  in     Zeitgeist  ends,  when 
their  current  hit  ballad  "Brick"  even- 
tually falls  off  radio  playlists  (though 
the  band  deserves  a  far  better  fate), 
at  least  they  can  take  sole  credit  for 
inspiring  a  brief  bout  of  piano 
chic.  Once  the  domain  of  ath- 
letically-incompetent outcasts 
sentenced  to  weekend  lessons 
while  the  rest  of  the  kids  played 
football  in  the  sunshine,  the  pi- 
ano has  suddenly  catapulted 
into  rock  god  iconography 
thanks  to  Folds'  unorthodox 
style,  which  has  his  feet  and 
elbows  crashing  down  on  the 
keys  as  often  as  his  fingers. 

Since  releasing  their  pop- 
tastic  self-titled  debut  in  1995, 
The  Ben  Folds  Five  have  en- 
dured endless  comparisons  to 
i  vory-tickJers  like  Billy  Joel  and 
Elton  John,  which  is  sort  of  like 
comparing  the  Beatles  to  Slayer 
because  both  bands  have  gui- 
tar players.  People  have  short 
memories;  Little  Richard  and  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  played  the  piano  too,  you 
know.  But  if  the  baby  boomers  must 
claim  The  Ben  Folds  Five  for  them- 


selves, at  least  get  the  reference  point 
right:  if  anything.  Folds,  bassist  Robert 
Sledge  and  drummer  Darren  Jessee  (the 
trio  chose  the  band  name  for  strictly 
alliterative  purposes)  are  a  '90s  pop  cul- 
ture-savvy Steely  Dan,  comprised  of 
equal  parts  heartfelt  serenades  and  scath- 
ing one-liners, 

"About  the  Billy  Joel  thing,"  Folds 
asserts,  "the  reason  I  would  say  that 
wouldn't  be  true — it  might  sound 
kind  of  pitiful — is  that  I  think  he 
sings  much  better  than  I  ever  will. 
His  piano  playing  is  just  better.  I 
didn't  grow  up  with  his  records,  I 
don't  consider  him  an  influence. 
His  whole  thing  is  about  excel- 
lence, and  I  don't  know  where  we 
fail.  I  don't  think  it's 
the  same  thing, 


it' s  not  that  precision.  There' s  two  sides 
to  what  we  do.  There' s  the  energy  thi ng, 
like  'weeeee!!!'  and  the  next  one  is  like, 
'I'm  goingto  kill  myself.'" 

Though  not  quite  at  the  suicidal  stage, 
it  is  obvious  before  the  Phoenix  show  that 
Folds,  Sledge  and  Jessee  are  feeling  the 
strain  of  touring  the  past  12  months  in 
support  of  last  year's 
Whatever  and  Ever 
A  w  e  «  (  5  5  0  / 
Sony).  The  band 
is  in  good  spir- 
its, but  would 
probably  rather 
take  a  well-de- 
served nap 
than  talk  to  15 

m0^ 


members  of  the  campus  media  in  the 
cramped  basement  of  a  Carlton  Street 
restaurant.  (Sledge  is  particularly  laconic, 
attributing  his  strange  demeanor  to  his 
lack  of  a  testicle.) 

However,  most  of  the  journalists  in 
attendance  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  trio 
to  break  into  a  stand-up  routine.  Folds 
once  coined  his  music  "punk  rock  for 
sissies"  (a  quote  he  has  never  been  able 
to  escape),  but  in  the  great  big  rock  'n' 
roll  high  school  of  life.  The  Ben  Folds 
Fi  ve' s  true  legacy  is  that  of  class  clowns. 
The  band  first  caught  the  ears  of  critics 
and  indie  types  with  their  debut  album' s 
"Underground,"  an  acerbic  piss-take  on 
alternative  rock  culture.  The  band' s  sar- 
donic wit  reappears  on  Whatever  s  "Song 
For  The  Dumped"  and  "Kate,"  while  the 
brand  new  rarities  comp\\2A\on  Naked 
Baby  Photos  features  off-the-cuff 
pot  shots  at  both  metal  ("The  Ulti- 
mate Sacrifice")  and  hip  hop  ("For 
Those  Y'All  Who  Wear  Fannie 
Packs"). 

But  while  the  band's  strength 
lies  in  its  sense  of  humour,  on  this 
day  it  means  suffering  through  ques- 
tions like,  "Who' s  your  favourite  Spice 
Girl?"  "What  would  aliens  think  of 
your  music?"  and,  "If  youcould 
run  over  any  band 
with  a 
steam- 
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roller,  who  would  it  be?"  (Not  to  mention 
the  guy  who  asked  what  the  band  thought 
about  people  using  a  nice  ballad  like 
"Brick"  to  set  the  mood  for  "making 
babies,"  obviously  not  realizing  the  song 
is  about  abortion.)  Jokester  reputations 
notwithstanding,  Jessee  reveals  that  the 
making  of  W/iareverwas  anything  but  a 
fun  experience, 

"It  was  actually,  ironically  enough,  a 
very  tense  atmosphere,  because  we  were 
under  a  lot  of  pressure.  It  was  our  second 
album,  it  was  our  first  for  a  major  label. 
We  recorded  in  a  house,  a  two-bedroom 
house  without  a  basement.  The  piano 
was  in  the  living  room,  the  drums  in  a 
bedroom,  the  bass  in  a  bedroom  and  our 
engineer  was  in  the  kitchen  mixing.  So  if 
you  weren' t  actually  recording  or  playing 
music,  there  was  no  room  for  you  in  the 
house.  You  couldn't  see  anyone,  it  was  a 
bit  claustrophobic — the  windows  had 
been  sealed  off  to  keep  the  sound  from 
leaking  out  into  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  not  an  ideal  way  to  make  music." 

Luckily,  the  success  of  "Brick"  should 
ensure  a  more  comfortable  environment 
for  making  the  next  record  (assuming  the 
band  ever  stops  touring).  But  there  are 
additional  positive  externalities:  a  frac- 
tion of  the  royalties  from  Naked  Baby 
Photos  will  go  to  cult  popsters  Built  To 
Spill,  whose  "Twin  Falls"  iscoveredon 
the  collection.  Perhaps  taking  the  cue 
from  Neil  Young,  who  hand-picked  the 
band  to  open  dates  on  his  1 996  tour,The 
Ben  Folds  Five  are  using  their  recently- 
acquired  ubiquity  to  help  out  those  artists 
who  don't  benefit  from  constant  VH-1 
exposure. 

"Yeah,  it's  always  good  to  take  [ob- 
scure bands]  on  the  road  with  you  when 
you  can ,"  Folds  agrees.  "It '  s  a  real  catch 
too  because  you've  got  a  lot  of  people 
saying,  'Well  if  this  band  opened  up  for 
you,  it'll  pull  more  tickets,  you  can  make 
a  little  more  money,  move  up  to  another 
place.'  But  we  try  a  little  bit — like  with 
Robbie  Fulks— to  have  people  we  like 
open  up  for  us  and  cover  their  songs.  It's 
weird  too  because  a  lot  of  bands  we  look 
up  to,  we  realize,  don't  sell  as  many 
records  as  we  do." 

"Like  Paul  McCartney,"  Sledge 
deadpans. 

"Yeah,  like  Paul,"  Folds  responds. 
"You  want  to  give  Paul  a  hand,  but  you 
don't  want  to  be  condescending  either, 
do  you  know  what  I  mean?" 


Plannning  to  quit  SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  sponsored  by 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
needs  smokers  serious 
about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential. 
Call  595-6S96 


rish  Eyee  are  smiling 
^on  St.  Patrick's  P^y^ 

Tuesday  March  17th  1995 

__c>-ts  of  prizes  &  fun 

Win!!!  Win!!!  Win!!!  * 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

« 422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 
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Donship  applications  are  now  being  accepted  at 
University  College,! nnis  College  and  New  College. 
Please  contact  the  following  offices  for  more 
information: 


Dean  of  Students 
OC  Residence  Office 
79  St.  George  St. 
U 16-978-2530 
Fax:  u  16-971-2029 


Dean  of  Residence 
I  nnis  College 
III  St.  George  St. 
U 16-978-25 12 
Fax:ai6-97l-aa6a 


Dean  of  Students 
New  College 
UO  WillcocksSt. 
U16-978-8875 
Fax:U16-q71-3072 


Deadline  for  Appl/cations  -  February  37,  ms 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

Perms                reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included  


Thinking  of  taking 
a  course  this  spring 
or  summer? 


Check  out  what  Qijeen's  has  to  offer: 

Our  distance  education  program,  the  oldest 
correspondence  program  in  North  America, 
allows  students  to  take  Queen's  credit  courses 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Queen's  also  offers  a  wide  variety  of  on- 
campus  courses  during  the  spring  and  summer 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science. 

Admission  deadlir\es  are  1  5  April  (spring  term) 
and  1  5  June  (summer  term). 

We  welcome  visiting  students.   See  what  over 
a  century  of  experience  can  offer  you! 

for  more  information  contact: 
Continuing  &c  Distance  Studies 

1-888-895-5558 
ptsmail@post.queensu.ca 
■www.queerxsu.ca/pts 
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Autour  du  monde  avec 

Autour  de  Lucie 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY 

Varsity  Staff 

THOSE  TRENDY 
French  are  at  it  again. 
First,  it  was  Serge 
Gainsbourg  rising  from  the  ashes 
of  his  Gauloises  to  ignite  the  re- 
birth of  lounge.  Next  came  those 
masters  of  maison.  Daft  Punk, 
and,  more  recently,  spacey 
retrophiles  Air.  Somewhere  in 
between  the  pure  pop  and  freaky 
futurism,  and  coming  to  a  radio 
near  you,  are  Autour  de  Lucie.  If 
they  do  manage  to  win  over  our 
North  American  hearts,  however, 
it  will  be  less  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion than  of  charm. 

Take  for  instance,  the  perform- 
ance gi  ven  in  Toronto  last  week  by 
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singer  Valerie  Leuillot  and  guitar- 
ist Jean-Pierre  Ensuque,  accom- 
panied by  canned  drums  on  a 
snazzy  vintage  mono  tape  player. 
After  finishing  their  set,  Valerie 
asked  the  crowd  of  assorted  press 
and  industry  types  to  stay  where 
they  were  while  she  took  a  picture 
of  the  audience.  "We  haven't  had 
achance  to  see  much  of  Toronto," 
sheexplained  apologetically. 

They  weren't  destined  to  see 
much  more  of  our  fair  city :  even  if 
the  CN  Tower  hadn't  been 
shrouded  in  fog,  they  were  stuck 
indoors  promoting  their  latest  A- 
bumjmtnobile  (Nettwerk),  a  year 
after  it  came  out  in  France. 

"It's  pretty  weird,"  concedes 
Jean-Pierre.  "But  it's  OK,  we're 
not  fed  up  with  the  songs  yet,  so 


IVinity  College 


ACADEMIC  DONSHEPS 

Applications  are  invited  for  up  to  four  Acaemic  Donships  for 
1998-99  in  the  following  two  areas: 
(1)  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Life  Sciences; 
(2)  Humanities,  with  an  emphasis  on  English  and  Philosophy 
Dons  provide  academic  and  tutorial  support  to  students,  assist 
College  clubs,  link  undergraduate  students  and  Faculty.  Dons 
live  in  SL  Hilda's  or  Trinity  College.  Residence  responsibilities 
and  counselling  comprise  one-third  of  a  don's  duties. 
Applications  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  D.  Allen 
Dean  of  Arts 
Room  300,  Gerald  Larkin  Building 
telephone  978-8454 

Deadline  for  applications:  Friday,  February  27, 1998 

Trinity  College  seeks  to  appoint  a  team  of  Academic  Dons  who 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  College's  students.  
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Take  a  Free  Test  Drive 

and  find  out! 

University  of  Toronto 

Saturday  March  7th,  1998  9:00am 

Call  today  to  reserve  your  seat! 

(416)  967-4733 

www.kaplan.eom 


French  band  gets  around 


it'sall  right." 

The  songs,  in  fact,  aren't  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  ears,  although 
ltnmobilee\p\ores  a  darker  set  of 
moods  from  Autour  de  Lucie's 
self-titled  debut. 

"It  was  not  intended  in  the  first 
place,"  Jean-Pierre  explains.  "We 
never  gathered  around  a  table 
and  said,  'OK,  the  next  album's 
going  to  be  darker  and  so  and  so,' 
never.  At  one  point,  we  took  all 
the  demos  of  every  song  and  put 
them  together  on  one  tape,  and 
we  were  like,  'Oh  shit,  this  is 
dark!'" 

Not  only  is  the  music  edgier,  but 
the  lyrics  are  more  cynical,  dealing 
with  issues  like  lying,  broken  prom- 
ises and  the  failure  of  words  as 
communication  tools.  Valerie,  who 
writes  the  lyrics,  claims,  "It's  very 
difficult  toexpress  what  you  think, 
exactly.  It's  very  difficult  tochoose 
words,  and  even  if  you  choose  the 
right  words  .  .  .  it's  something 
that's  very  hard  for  me.  That's 
why  maybe  in  my  lyrics,  I  talk 
about  this.  [That's  what  the  song 
'Les  Promesses']  is  about;  if 
words  are  not  what  we  are  think- 
ing, why  should  we  trust  words  so 
much;  where  are  the  promises 
going?" 

Lyrics  are  very  important  to  the 
band.  Valerie  continues,  "In 
France,  people  listen  a  lot  to  the 
lyrics.  When  they  like  somebody 
(except  Celine  Dion;  she's  a 
case!),  they  like  the  lyrics  a  lot.  All 


the  famous  French  singers  were 
very  lyrics-oriented.  [The  listen- 
ers] want  to  like  the  meaning;  they 
want  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  guy  who's  singing.  They  want 
him  to  say  what  they  think,  not  jusl 
energy, just  music." 

According  to  Jean-Pierre,  the 
number  of  French  people  who  care 
about  pop  music  is  "really  small .  1 1 
just  concerns  a  few  people.  Like  n 
few  specialists.  In  France,  music 
takes  much  less  space  in  people' s 
lives  than  here.  France  is  more 
about  literature  than  music." 

Sti  11 ,  the  meanings  of  words  can' t 
always  be  that  important  for  a 
group  whose  name  (literally 
"Around  Lucie")  is  essentially 
meaningless.  Valerie  recounts  how 
it  came  about:  "We  chose  this 
name  when  we  had  dinner  and 
wine  with  some  friends,  and  some- 
body said  'Lucie,'  and  some  other 
guy  said  'Autour,'  and  then  we 
said  'Autour  de  Lucie,'  and  well, 
OK !  What  I  like  in  this  name  is,  we 
don'tknow  whatitis.  Itcanbethe 
name  ofa  movie  or  the  name  of  a 
shop  or  of  a  brand  ...  In  France, 
you  have  two  kinds  of  names;  you 
have  'Les . . . ' ,  like  The  Replace- 
ments or  The  Rolling  Stones,  and 
you  have  the  name  of  the  si  nger.  I 
didn't  want  a  solo  career,  so  I 
couldn't  keep  my  name;  and  I 
didn't  want  a  name  like  'Les . . ."' 

"In  France,"  adds  Jean-Pierre, 
"people  even  say  'Les  Autours,' 
which  is  'The  Arounds!'  It's 


Teach  English  Abroad! 

4  wk  course  for  certificate.  Next 
course  March  9/98.  Aft  or  eve 
classes.  $575  before,  $  625  after 
Feb  27.  Job  leads.  TESL  training 
since  1991.  Languages  International. 
Ph  361-2411         Fax  361-2403. 


The  Hart  House  Drama  Society  presents 

THE  MERCHANT 
OF  VENICE 


March  5th,  6th  &f  7th  •  8:00pm 

THE  ROBERT  GILL  THEATRE 

214  College  -  The  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
Tickets  $5  (students)  &  $8  available  at  the  theatre  box  office 
and  the  Porters'  Desk  at  Hart  House 
Call  (416)  978-7987  or  978-2452  for  information 

HART  HOUSE 

UNrvERsmr  of  Toronto 


strange.  Anyway,  I  think  the  best 
names  are  the  most  empty  ones, 
so  you  just  can  feel  free  in  them. 
This  one's  pretty  absurd,  pretty 
senseless,  so  maybe  we  feel  free 
init." 

Evidently,  other  French  artists 
feel  free  with  Autour  de  Lucie's 
music  as  well,  as  a  recent  remix 
CD  of  the  single  "Chanson  Sans 
Issue"  indicates.  As  Jean-Pierre 
tells  it,  the  remixers  "just  propose 
themselves.  That's  how  the  idea 
of  the  EP  came  up.  We  didn't 
control  it;  we  didn't  say  'no'  to 
them,youknow,  'gotothedevil.' 
We  just  said  'OK,  let's  play  the 
game.'" 

The  CD's  final  mix,  by  Extra 
Lucid,  features  a  snide  MC  900 
Foot  Jesus-style  rap  over  dark 
beats,  and  seemingly  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  song.  "I  per- 
sonally think  that  remix  is  ajoke!" 
says  Jean-Pierre. 

Valerie  adds,  "But  it  means  too 
that  it  can  be  OK.  Music  is  music. 
If  you  want  to  listen  to  songs,  you 
listen  to  the  record,  and  then  there 
is  something  else.  Because  in 
France,  when  you  do  some  songs, 
you  are  each  time  very  enferme. 
Some  people  put  you  in  a  pigeon- 
hole, so  we  wanted  to  say,  well, 
we  write  songs,  but  also  listen  to 
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something  else.  It's  not  maybe 
what  we  will  do  in  the  third  album, 
but  we  like  it.  Not  like  we're  pop 
addicts — we  like  pop,  but  it's  not 
the  only  thing  we  listen  to." 

Then  again,  the  band  does  ex- 
ercise some  control.  Cocteau 
Twins'  reverbophile  guitarist 
Robin  Guthrie  actually  had  a  remix 
rejected.  Valerie  reluctantly  ex- 
plains: "It  was  like  Cocteau 
Twins,  you  know,  and  since 
Cocteau  Twins  exist  ...  I  like 
Cocteau  Twins,  but  we  are  not 
Cocteau  Twins;  we  are  Autour 
de  Lucie,  so  there's  no  goal  to 
make  Autour  de  Lucie  sound  like 
Cocteau  Twins." 

Then  what  goals  are  there  for 
the  future?  "We  never  plan  any- 
thing," admits  Valerie.  "We  just 
make  songs,  and  the  second  al- 
bum, we  didn't  really  plan.  It's  just 
that  ourlabel  manager  said,  'You 
have  to  go  in  studio  at  this  time,'  so 
we  had  to  work  two  months  be- 
fore." 

If  Autour  de  Lucie  are  to  spear- 
head the  next  wave  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  North  America,  it 
won't  be  from  flag-waving  or  sit- 
ting in  darkened  alcoves  discuss- 
ing sales  figures  and  trends.  It'  11  be 
from  following  theirown  path.K/Ve 
la  musique  litre! 
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You  may  submit 

12  black  and  white  and  /or  monochrome  prints 
for  the  senior  or  junior  awards  and  $100. 

6  prints  for  the  Karsh  Trophy  and  $50. 

9  colour  slides  for  the  W.J.  Blackhall  colour 
award  and  $50  -  maximum  3  slides  in  each  of 
three  divisions. 

3  photographic  essays  for  the  Bev  Best 
award  and  $50. 

6  colour  prints  for  the  Hart  House  colour 
print  award  and  $50. 


The  Gilbert  A.  Milne  Trophy  will  be  awarded 
to  entrant  having  the  highest  total 
acceptances. 

Closing  date  for  entries,  Friday,  March  6, 1998, 12  noon. 
Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk, 
l^art  House.  Open  to  all  memtxrs  of  Hart  House. 
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V-ball  second  at  provincials 


Women's 
Blues  finish 
silver  for 
second 
straight  year 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  women's  volleyball  Blues 
capped  off  theirprovincial  season 
with  a  silver-medal  finish  at  the 
OUA  championships  this  past 
weekend  in  London. 

Playing  against  the  host  West- 
ern Mustangs  in  the  title  match,  U 
of  T  fell  in  three  straight  games 
(15-10,  15-11,  15-10).  It  was  the 
second  year  in  a  row  that  the 
Blues  lost  the  Ontario  final. 

However,  U  of  T  had  more 
obstacles  to  overcome  this  year, 
as  the  road  to  the  gold- medal  match 
was  tougher.  They  played  two 
other  schools  from  western  On- 
tario and  both  took  U  of  T  to  the 
limit.  The  Blues  had  beaten  Laurier 
three  games  to  one  in  the  quarter- 
final and  McMaster  3-2  in  the 
semi;  U  of  T  salvaged  the  latter 
match  after  being  down  2- 1 . 

"It  was  definitely  the  most  com- 
petitive field  in  the  OUA  that  I  can 
remember...  It  wasn't  an  easy 
task  for  anyone  team,"  notedBlues 
captain  Diana  Cerny.  "In  that 
sense,  it  was  a  good  tournament, 
but  we  know  that  we  could  have 
won  based  on  previous  perform- 
ances... Our  gamejust  wasn't  up 
to  par  that  day." 

.  Historically,  the  western  teams 
hadn '  t  fared  wel  1  at  the  champion- 
ships; in  fact,  for  1 8  straight  years, 
an  eastern  squad  had  won  the 
gold.  But  that  streak  ended  on 
Sunday,  and  the  improvements 
weren't  apparent  in  just  the  Mus- 
tangs, but  in  the  Laurier  and  Mac 
teams  as  well. 

"Off  the  bat,  no,  I  wouldn't 
have  expected  it,"  Cerny  frankly 
admitted.  "In  the  past,  we've  al- 
ways taken  the  games  straight.  I 
expected  that  the  Mac  game  would 
possibly  go  to  four,  but  I  didn't 


think  ofit  going  to  five. 

"But  you  have  to  give  credit 
where  credit's  due,  because 
Laurier  and  Mac  came  to  play. 
They  showed  up  this  weekend  and 
they  played  outstanding  volleyball. 
They  made  it  difficult  for  us  to 
score  and  they  played  better  de- 
fence. We  were  taken  aback  be- 
cause we'  re  used  to  scoring  points 
easily." 

The  Blues  were  able  to  temper 
their  surprise  with  patient  volley- 
ball, and  this  was  most  evident  in 
their  successful  comeback  against 
McMaster.  But  against  Western, 
the  Blues  unravelled  quickly — a 
10-10  deadlock  in  the  opening 
frame  turned  into  a  five-point  loss. 


and  leads  of  5-0  and  7-1  in  the 
second  game  quickly  evaporated. 

So  for  the  second  straight  year, 
U  of  T  was  forced  to  settle  for  a 
second-placeresult,abitterpillto 
swallow  for  the  young  team.  While 
Cerny  herself  is  disappointed  with 
not  winning  the  championship,  she 
realizes  there  were  many  posi- 
tives from  the  season  that  just 
passed.  She  earned  a  fourth  On- 
tario all-star  award  while 
sophomore  setter  Jenny  Hui  won 
her  second  selection.  Both  were 
also  championship  tournament  all- 
stars.  Another  hitter,  Katie  May, 
placed  on  the  second  all-star  team. 

"Like  our  coach  said,  we  can't 
just  lay  the  whole  success  of  our 


season  on  the  outcome  of  one 
game,"  she  said.  "We  had  to  over- 
come a  lot  of  obstacles  and  a  lot  of 
injuries,  and  the  team  was  very 
successful  at  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles. It's  just  hard  when  the 
season  ends  in  that  particular  man- 
ner to  not  think  of  the  season'  as 
that  successful.  It'll  take  a  while 
for  us  to  get  over  it." 

The  Blues  may  have  only  two 
weeks  to  recover,  as  they  have  an 
outside  shot  at  a  wild-card  berth  to 
the  CI  AU  national  championships. 
Mar.  5-7  in  Edmonton.  As  playoffs 
are  yet  to  be  decided  in  the  other 
regional  conferences,  U  of  T  won' t 
know  for  sure  until  next  week. 


Join  thousands  of  otiier  students  and... 


Stay  On 
Course 


Is  the  course  you  want  to  get  into  full? 
Do  you  need  a  course  to  fit  into  your 
timetable?  Do  you  want  to  pick  up  extra 
credits  or  pursue  personal  interests? 

If  so,  Athabasca  University  has  hundreds  of 
home-study  courses  to  choose  from. 

«  Study  at  your  own  pace. 
«  Credits  earned  are  transferable. 
•  Get  individualized  telephone  and  electronic  tutoring. 
«  Register  throughout  the  year. 
Reasonable  registration  fees  include  all  required 
course  materials. 
Challenge  for  credit  opportunities. 

Register  today  and  chart  your  course  of  study  with  Canada's 
leader  in  individualized  distance  education. 
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1-800-788-9041 
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Women  wrestlers  bring 
home  the  gold 

The  U  of  T  women's  wrestling  team  won  bronze  at  the  Ontario 
uni  versi  ty  championships  this  past  weekend,  thanks  to  some  golden 
performances  from  two  of  its  wrestlers. 

Rookie  Zuzka  Ecerova  finished  first  in  the  53kg  weight  class 
after  winning  both  of  her  matches,  the  last  fay  a  pin.  Teammate 
Teresa  Pi  otro  wski ,  the  1 997  CI  AU  chanpion  in  the  58kg  division, 
won  her  first  Ontario  gold  after  defeating  Brock  University's 
Tonya  Verbeek.  Piotrowski,  who  also  had  a  2-0  record,  was 
selected  as  the  outstanding  wrestler  of  the  tournament. 

U  of  T  had  20  points,  overall,  just  two  behind  second-place 
McMaster,  Lakehead  won  the  gold  with  27  points. 

The  men '  s  wrestling  team ,  comprised  of  Barry  Shi  n,  Noah  Bass 
and  John  Tate,  finished  last  in  the  seven-school  competi  tion.  Brock 
was  first  overall  in  the  standings,  followed  by  Lakehead  and 
Western. 

SfeortsAorte.-VoUeybali's  Jeff  Chung  was  named  OUA  atbleteof 
the  week  after  earning  his  thi  rd  straight  championship  MVP  award 
last  weekend.  Chung  and  the  Blues  wiU  be  in  Cal  gary  this  weekend 
for  the  CI  AU  championship  tournament.  They  face  third-seeded 
Sherbrookeintheopeningroundthis  Friday. The  men's  curling 
team  fini  shed  fifth  at  the  OUA  championships  this  past  weekend . . . 
The  women's  nordic  ski  team  finished  ninth  atthe  OUA  champi- 
onships, while  the  men' s  team  placed  1 0th . 

Swim  teams  among 
Canada's  top  three 

The  U  ofT  men' s  and  women' s  swim  teams  had  top-three  finishes 
at  (he  ClAU  national  championships  this  past  weekend  in 
Sherbrooke. 

The  women' s  Blues,  defending  national  champions,  were  un- 
able to  retain  their  title  and  had  to  settle  for  a  silver  medal.  U  of  T 
had  41 7, 5  total  points  compared  to  eventual  champion  University 
of  Bri  ti sh  Col u mbi a,  which  had  488. 

Rookie  Liz  Warden  led  the  way  forthe  Blues  with  four  individual 
medals.  She  won  gold  in  the  200m and  4(X)m  individual  medleys  as 
well  as  silver  in  the  200m  backstroke  and  bronze  in  the  200m 
breasistrokc.  Butterlly  specialist  Jennifer  Button  set  a  CIAU 
record  of  2;  1 2.87  in  winningthe  200m  event  and  she  took  silver  in 
the  100m.  Button  added  a  bronze  in  the  50m  butterfly,  behind 
teammate  Julie  Howard,  who  placed  second  In  the  freestyle 
events,  Michelle  Killi.ns  was  second  in  the  400m  and  third  in  the 
800m  and  t  he  team  set  a  CIAU  record  of  8: 1 9.05  in  the  800m  relay. 

The  U  of  T  men  earned  third  place  overall  with  367  points, 
behind  Calgary  (437)  and  champion UBC (660).  This year'sOUA 
championship  male  swimmer  of  the  meet,  Bob  Hayes  won  bronze 
in  the  50m  backstroke  and  lOOro  butterfly.  Adam  Peacey  earned 
silver  in  the  400m  individual  medley  and  Steve  Georgiev  placed 
third  in  the  50m  freestyle.  The  Blues  also  got  a  silver  medal  in  the 
400m  freestyle  relay. 

RAYORTJGAS 


Grillhouse  &  Bar 
JOIN  US  TO  WATCH  THE  LEAFS  OR  MELROSE  PLAa 
TRY  OUR  GREAT  FOOD,  COLD  BEER  &  MIXED  DRINKS, 
OR  JUST  HANG  OUT  UNDER  A  PALM  TREE. 
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U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Valid  ID 
receive  a  free  pop  with  ony  Wrap/Sandwl 


328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  MSS  1W5 

(north  east  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spodina) 
Tel:  (416)  923-0323  Fax:  (416)  923-4489 
Email:  info@wraplor$.(oin  Web:  www.wraptors.com 
Faxed  orders  aMepted,^  Please  call  us  first  and  then  fax  your  order 
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Women's  hockey 
faces  tough  road 
atCIAUs 

Inaugural  national  tournament 
features  strong  field 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


This  weekend  marks  another 
first  for  women's  hockey  in 
Canada.  After  the  first-ever 
Olympic  tournament  took  place 
at  the  recently  completed 
NaganoGames,  this  country  will 
shift  its  focus  onto  the  inaugural 
CIAU  women's  hockey  tour- 
nament at  Concordia  Univer- 
sity in  Montreal. 

U  of  T  earned  an  entry  into 
the  national s  wi  th  a  si  1  ver  medal 
finish  at  the  recent  OU  A  cham- 
pionshipsat  Varsity  Arena.  They 
will  be  joined  in  the  six-team 
tournament  by:  the  Ontario  gold 
medallist  Guelph  Gryphons; 
Western  Canada  champion  Al- 
berta Golden  Bears;  Atlantic 
champion  St.  Mary's  Huskies; 
and  the  top  two  Quebec  entries, 
host  and  league  champConcordia 
Stingers  and  second-place 
Universite  de  Quebec  a  Trois 
Rivieres  Patriotes. 

Thetoumament  isdi  vided  into 
two  three-team  divisions;  To- 
ronto is  grouped  with  Alberta 


andConcordia.  Alberta  is  making 
the  trip  to  the  nationals  as  a  first- 
year  team  after  upsetting  heavily 
favoured  Calgary  in  their  league 
championship.  Concordia  is  likely 
the  strongest  team  in  the  tourna- 
ment and  will  present  the  biggest 
challenge  to  the  Blues.  Toronto 
plays  the  Stingers  today  and  Al- 
berta tomorrow. 

UQTR,  Guelph,  and  St.  Mary '  s 
makeup  the  other  division,  with  the 
Quebec  representative  again  fa- 
voured. Should  U  of  T  advance  to 
weekend  play,  their  seeding  (either 
first  or  second)  will  determine  their 
opponent  from  the  other  pool.  While 
little  is  known  about  the  Atlantic 
champion,  it  is  certain  that  either 
Guelph  or  UQTR  would  be  lough 
tests  for  Toronto.  Regardless,  the 
Blues' combined  season  and  playoff 
record  of  13-2-2  reflects  a  strong 
team  that  has  the  potential  to  do 
well  at  the  nationals. 

The  top  two  teams  from  each 
group  will  advance  to  the  semi- 
finals, with  bronze  and  gold  medal 
games  set  for  Sunday.  The  gold 
medal  final  will  be  broadcast  on 
The  Sports  Network  at  1  p.m. 


Basketball  teams  split  series 


Men's  playoff 
picture  gets  a 
bit  fuzzy 

The  women's  and  men' s  basket- 
ball teams  each  hosted  two 
games  on  the  weekend  and  to 
the  dismay  of  their  coaches,  came 
away  with  two  splits. 

The  U  of  T  women  easily  de- 
feated the  Ryerson  Rams  on  Sun- 
day but  suffered  a  tough  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  on  Saturday.  From 
the  opening  sequence  of  their 
66-59  loss  to  Queen's,  it  was 
obvious  that  something  had  gone 
awry  forthe  Blues.  Awful  shoot- 
ing and  tense  execution  left  U  of 
T  in  a  1 3-3  hole  before  many  of 
the  spectators  had  even  taken 
their  seats. 

The  Blues  exerted  some  pres- 
sure and  created  offensive 
chances  to  reduce  their  deficit  to 
1 5- 1 3,  but  they  would  not  get  any 
closer  than  that.  At  half-time 
they  were  down  by  only  four 
points  but  this  gap  expanded  to 
twelve  thanks  to  some  great  pe- 
rimeter shooting  from  Queen's 
forward  Stephanie  Glancey. 
Poor  ball  movement  would  pre- 
vent the  Blues  from  a  successful 
comeback. 

The  Golden  Gaels  were  the 
much  better  team  on  the  after- 
noon, relying  on  great  three-point 
shooting  as  well  as  offensive  pen- 
etration and  rebounding,  to  over- 


power the  Blues.  Glancey  had 
six  treys  and  a  game-high  20 
points  overall. 

As  usual.  Blues  point-guard 
Liz  Hart  had  a  fine  game  with  1 5 
points  and  Samantha  Burrows 
and  Rachel  Ellison  had  quality 

■games  with  12  and  10  points 
respectively.  Ellison  was  a  pleas- 
ant surprise.  Her  timely  outside 
shooting  and  clutch  defense 
helped  to  keep  the  Blues  within 
striking  range  of  Queen's  in  the 
second  frame. 

With  the  loss,  the  U  of  T  women 
are  now  only  a  half-game  ahead 
of  Queen's  in  the  Ontario  East 
standings  with  two  games  to  play. 
The  Blues  are  1 5-3,  a  shade  bet- 
ter than  the  Gaels  who  are  1 5-4. 

The  men's  Blues,  meanwhile, 
enjoyed  much  success  against 
theQueen's  men,  winning  72-59 
on  Saturday.  But  they  followed 
up  with  a  disappointing  70-67 
loss  to  Ryerson  on  Sunday,  a 
result  that  made  their  playoff  run 
much  harder. 

With  the  defeat,  the  Blues 
moved  into  a  tie  for  third  place 
with  Ryerson.  Both  teams  have 
9-9  records.  Yesterday  the 
fourth-place  Ottawa  Gee  Gees 
beat  Carleton  99-89  to  improve 

.  to  an  8-10  mark,  so  with  two 
games  left  the  race  for  the  third 
and  fourth  playoff  spots  will  go 
right  down  to  the  wire.  While  U 
of  T  can  clinch  a  playoff  spot 
simply  by  beatingOttawaon  Fri- 
day, it'll  be  a  tough  task  as  the 
game  is  on  the  Gee  Gees'  home 
court. 


The  Blues  end  the  regular  sea- 
son this  Saturday  with  a  game  at 
Carleton.  If  they  make  the  post- 
season, they  will  go  to  Laurentian 


the  following  weekend  for  the 
OU  A  East  divisional  playoffs. 

DAN  ZACHARIAHAND 
RAYORTIGAS 


Men's  hockey  draws  first  blood 


Semi-final  series  returns  tonight  to  Varsity  Arena 


BY  JEFF  BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 

In  their  last  three  games,  the  U  of 
T  men's  hockey  team  has  played 
at  Queen's  twice.  They  split  the 
twocontests,  but  the  Blues  got  the 
win  that  mattered. 

On  Tuesday  night  U  of  T  trav- 
elled to  Kingston  to  play  the  first 
game  of  their  two-game  playoff 
"mini-series"  with  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels.  They  left  with  a  2- 1 
victory  and  a  one-game  lead  in  the 
series.  With  a  win  in  game  two  at 
Varsity  Arena  tonight  at  7:30,  the 
Blues  will  advance  to  the  next  round. 


Even  though  theiropponents  are 
the  sub-par  Golden  Gaels,  U  of  T 
carried  out  the  classic  road  playoff 
strategy:  play  sound defence.get  a 
stellar  performance  from  your 
goaltender,  don't  give  up  the  first 
goal,  and  then  wait  for  the  right 
opportunity  to  score  first. 

Except  for  one  instance,  things 
went  according  to  plan.  After  a 
scoreless  f ^rst  period.  Queen '  s  took 
the  lead  and  held  it  to  the  end  of  the 
second  period.  But  the  defence 
and  goaltender  Rob  Dykeman  kept 
the  score  at  1-0,  and  the  Blues 
were  successful  when  they  had  to 
go  on  the  offensive.  Left  winger 


Frank  Mareiello  tied  the  game  on 
a  power-play  goal  at  3:57  of  the 
final  period.  Then  about  six  min- 
utes later,  defenceman  Joel  Zinn 
scored  the  game  winner. 

Varsity  head  coach  Darren  Lowe 
said  the  team  played  a  solid  defen- 
sive game.  And  that  washighlighted 
by  Dykeman' s  excellent  outing. 

"He  bailed  us  out,"  said  Lowe, 
referring  to  the  times  when  his 
team  had  lapsed  on  defence. 

Focusing  on  tonight's  game,  the 
coach  doesn't  believe  the  pres- 
sure to  win  is  squarely  on  the 
Golden  Gaels. 

"It's  just  like  a  sudden-death 


game,"  Lowe  said,  sensing  that  his 
team  doesn' t  want  to  play  the  20- 
minute  "mini-game,"  which  will 
happen  if  Queen's  wins  tonight's 
contest. 

Notes:  U  of  T's  final  regular  sea- 
son record  this  year  was  10-13-3, 
which  gave  them  23  points.  That 
figure  was  five  points  better  than 
Queen's  8-16-2  mark...  Right 
wi  nger  Kent  Wi  11  i  ams  led  the  team 
in  scoring  with  16  goals  and  21 
assists.  His  37  points  put  him  in  a 
four-way  tie  for  tenth  spot  in  QUA 
scoring...  If  the  Blues  advance, 
they  will  open  up  the  best-of-five 
M  id  East  Division  final  against  the 
Guelph  Gryphons  at  Guelph  this 
Saturday. 


IP 


Jfsh  in  over  50  coun^^f^^^ 
.,-g5^^-»„y  accredited  by  Federal  Goverrtmer'^ 
5*  tuition  is  tax  deductible 

•  jobs  guaranteed 

•  no  minirnum  experience 
or  education  required 


THE  NEW  FIRKIN  ROOM  IS  NOW  OPEN 

PLEASE  VISIT  US  IN  "THE  BURROW" 

NOW  THERE  ARE  MORE  POOL  TABLES 

MORE  DART  BOARDS 

MORE  SEATING 
AND  DEFINITELY  MORE  FUN 
POP  IN  AND  TAKE  A  LOOK  TODAY 

AND  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

THE  FERRET  &  FIRKIN  &  THE  BURROW 
720  SPADINA  AVE  (SOUTH  OF  BLOOR) 

962-2016 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.  SOfor  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (ud  tn  21  rhaMrtPr<:  mrliirfif«. 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  oavment  ta-  Var«:i»v  riacdfip^^^ 
George  St,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856.  ^  ^  ^lassineos,  h-*  si. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


GUITAR  FOR  SALE 

12-string  Aspen.  Very  good  condition 
maiiogany  and  maple.  Must  sell,  need 
moncv!  Call  Dave  al  929-469 1 . 


Help  WANTED 


TELEMARKET 
at  $17.50  per/hr.  Salary/Bonus.  Near 
Scarborough  Town  Centre.  Evenings. 
Call  anytime  926-0204. 

RESEARCH  VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 

We  need  Internet  users  for  Statistics 
Canada  sponsored  research  project.  All 
participants  paid  $30  for30-min.  interview. 
Confidentiality  ensured.  Please  send  e- 
mail  indicating  interest  and  daytime 
telephone  #  tomichaeld@phase-5.com 

LOOKING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT? 

The  1998  Canada  Student  Employment 
guide  contains  over  800  employers !  Now 
available  at  the  U.  of  T.  bookstore,  or  call 
416  971-5090,  Internet:  http.7/ 
www.studentjobs.com 

KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certificate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  toll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  $$$ 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  fun 
while  making  money.  CalLTheCOUPON 
EXCHANGE  Job  #  2H  (416)  202-8877 
(24  hrs.).  You  can  start  immediately !!!!!! 

CHILD  CARE  NEEDED 

For  eight-year-old  boy.  Mon-Fri,  3:40- 
6:15  pm.  Help  with  homework,  play. 
Avenue  Rd/Lytton  Park  area.  Second 
position  for  occasional  overnight  care 
(monthly  retainer  plus  nightly  fee).  Apply 
for  one  or  both  positions.  Call  Ms.  Scott, 
days  905-863-4051 ;  evenings  416-482- 
0581.  References  required. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
newtechnology.findingalocationtodesign/ 
construction,  marketing,etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102. 


LOST: 

I  Persian  Carpet.  If  you're  the  guy  who 
knocked  me  out,  peed  on  my  carpet  and 
stole  it,  1  want  to  talk  to  you.  1  want  my 
carpet  BACK.  The  "Dude"  Lebowski. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
JasonSwaine's964-1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student '  s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357. 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170St.George,#700. 


MASSAGE 

Deep,  unhurried,  relaxing  blend  of  Shiatsu, 
Swedish,  reflexology,  healing  sounds  and 
aromatherapy.  Student  discount  -  20%. 
Bay/Wellesley.  Call  Hugh  at  924-4941. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  alldisciplines, essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  4 1 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Steeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 

FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck' inalongoverdue master's 
theses,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  other  major 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/edi  tor  can  pro  vi  de  the  'j  ump  start ' 
you  need.  TEL  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qual  i fied  McGi  1 1  graduate  ( Post  Doctoral ). 
(416)532-3117. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics, Economics,  Mathof 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Fmancc.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advisingservice.Tel:486-3908Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

ACCOUNTING  TUTOR 

Tutor  in  Management  Accounting.  Call 
(416)266-0507. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  41 6-785-5938. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 

TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  loll  free  1  -888-270294 1 . 

ADDA  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2,25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 

ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (416)  963- 
8666.  


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &Exp.  Design  Analysis,"Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M )  AN(C )  OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression.  Biostats. 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL. 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 

'         WORD  ' 

Processing 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St. ,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  BrimleyRd., #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


Events  Calendar 


Thur.  Feb.  26 

CAMPUS  CRUSADEFORCHRIST-ComeJoin  us  forPRlMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  Internationa]  Students' 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

CLOTHING  SWAP  -  Part  of  U  of  T's  Environment  Week  -  The  2nd  of  the  3  R's  -  Reuse.  Bring  any  number  of  clothing  items  &  take  an  equal 
number  Now  clothes  for  free!  Remaining  items  to  go  to  UofT  clothing  bank.  Sid  Smith  Lobby.  9-5,9-3.  Feb.26&27.  Organized  by  OPIRG. 
POWER  &  PLUNDER:  GLOBAL  RESOURCE  COMPANIES  ON  NATIVE  LAND  -OPIRG  Toronto  presents  apanel  discussion  featunng 
speakers  from  the  Philippino  Solidarity  Networic,  Friends  of  the  Lubicon,  the  Voisey's  Bay  Innu  Rights  Coalition  and  more.  They  will  be  speaking 
about  transnational  resource  companies  destructive  treatment  of  First  Nations'  communities  and  lands  in  Canada  and  abroad,  and  the  tools  we  have 
to  reverse  this  situation.  FREE.  Call  978-7770  for  more  info.  7pm.  UofTKofflerPharmacy  Auditorium,  lstflr569Spadina  Ave.  (north  of  College). 
CALL  FOR  ARTISTS  -  GDN  is  organizing  a  mural  on  campus  dealing  with  issues  surrounding  student  activism.  For  more  info: 
evangelina.sapp@  utoronto.ca 

Fri.  Feb.  27 

BUDDIES  IN  BARD  TIMES  -  Featuring  Irish  poet  Lucy  Brennan,  Welsh  storyteller Twm  Jwnes.  Celtic  bard  Tadhg  O'Muiris  &  friends. 
7:30pm.  Sr  Common  Rm,  Burwa.sh  Hall.  89  Charles  Street  West  (Between  Bay  &  University,  near  Museum  station).  Admission:  non- 
perishable  food/or  $2.00.  Hosted  by  the  Celtic  Society  &  Celtic  Underground.  Call  967-0375. 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  With  learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Sat.  Feb.  28 

THE  WOMEN'S  NETWORK  ON  HEALTH  &  THE  ENVIRONMENT'S  -  Trainingtrainerworkshop  in  conjunction  with  the  video.  Exposure: 
Environmental  links  to  breast  cancer  and  the  resource  guide  Taking  Action  for  A  Healthy  Future.  9-5:30pm  (participants  are  expected  to 
make  a  commitment  to  the  program  and  therefore  need  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  entire  day).  Sat.Feb.  28/Fri.Mar.  13, 1998.  HeldatOISE/ 
UT  (Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education).  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  (St.  George  subway).  Rm.  7  - 162  (seventh  fir.),  wheelchair 
accessible.  There  is  a  fee  that  is  required  to  cover  our  costs.  Call  (4 1 6)  5 1 6-2600  for  more  info. 

Sun.  Mar.  1 

THEOLDERWOMEN'SNETWORK-Presentsan  open  forumon'HOWTOTALKTO  YOUR  DOCTOR".  2-4:30pmat  1 15  The  Esplanade, 
Toronto.  Panelists:  Dr.  Cyril  Gryfe,OdeteNascimento,Judylaine  Fine.  Audience  participation.  Free  admission,  refreshments.  More  info 
(416)214-1518. 

Tues.  Mar.  3 

FEMINISM:  INDIGESTION  FOR  THEGLOB  AL  CAPITAL  BEAST-  Women's  Studies  Program  and  the  Status  of  Women  Office  proudly 
present  Joan  Grant-Cummings.  A  feministresponsetoacorporateglobalism.  10-I2pm.  Wetmore  Hall  Dining  Lounge,  New  College.  UofT. 
21  ClassicAve.  Join  us  for  a  short  reception  following  the  lecture.  Call  for  more  info.  946-3817. 

WOM  YN ' S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St 
HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  -  CONTACT,  percussion  and  new  music.  Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 

ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-  Evening  worship  and  discussion  ■  Para-religions".  Hart  House  Chapel.  6-8pm.  FREE. 

Wed.  Mar.  4 

DAFFVDIL- Organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Proceeds  go  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  Presented  at  Hart  House.  Mar.  4-7.  8pm.  $10.00. 

INFORMATIONTECHNOLOGYDESIGNCENTRELECrURE-SteveMann,TorontoHUMANlSTIClNTELLIGENCE.  7pm  103. 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINSASSOCIATION-Wind  down  atlheHart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  5pm.  FREE. 

LEGALCLINIC-Drop-incenDealtheWomyn'sCentre(49St.GeorgeSt.)everyWednesdayfroni4:30to6:30.DOWNTOWNl^ 

legal  SL-n  ices  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services  are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto 

law  students  under  the  supervision  ofqualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  sen  ices  (4 1 6)  978-6497(leave  a  message  forthe  Womvn's  Centre)  Womyn's 

Centre(4l6)978-8201. 


RAME  YOUR 


ACHIEVEMENT 


The  U  of  T  Bookstore  offers  a  wide  range  of  unique  gift  items 

to  commemorate  your  academic  success. 
See  it  all  at  our  insignia  clothing  and  gift  shop. 


FOR  GRADUATES. 


University  of  Toronto 

Boolistores 


214  College  Street  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre  •  Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Sun  12-5  •  Clothing  &  Gift  Shop  (416)  978-7919 


Monday,  March  2,  1998 


RECOMMENDING  MRS.  OALLOWAV SINCE  1880 


"This  is  a  very 
difficult  area  for  tlie 

police  and 
particularly  difficult 
with  young  people 
because  of  their 
unpredictability  and 
irrational  behaviour 
at  times." 


Police  chief  Boothby  ex- 
plains strip  search  policy,  p.7 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Michael  Rappaport  follows 
the  trials  and  ecstasies 
packed  in  a  university  theatre 
production,    p.  11 


OPINIONS 


So,  take  a  deep 
breath,  try  to  relax, 
have  fun,  get  used 
to  coffee  and  hope 
for  the  best. 


A  pre-Med  pep  talk  from  a 
weathered  but  perky  first- 
year  student,  p.6 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


Men's  hockey  advance  to 
division  final,  p.  17 


Governors  dodge  angry  students 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI  AND 
SARAH  SCHMIDT 

A  recent  rendez-vous  of  U  of  T  gover- 
nors was  shut  down  by  scathing  songs, 
unrelenting  chants  and  impertinent  at- 
tacics  on  Thursday. 

Governors  knew  something  had  gone 
awry  when  they  had  to  walic  through  a 
crowd  of  placard  waving  students  and 
an  armour  of  leering  campus  police  just 
to  get  into  Simcoe  Hall,  the  home  of  U  of 
T's  top  board  room. 

This  reception  is  becoming  typical — 
at  their  last  meeting,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  a  room  of  disgruntled  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  faculty  over  their 
decision  to  grant  George  Bush  an 
honourary  degree. 

Again  students  chastised  what  they 
deem  an  undemocratic  and  out-of-touch 


board  for  the  frustrating  ways  it  deals 
with  social  justice  issues.  Loudly  repri- 
mandingthe  board  forits  failure  to  allow 
former  U  of  T  scholar  Kin  Yip  Chun  1 5 
minute  speaking  rights  to  discuss  his 
allegations  of  systemic  racial  bias  in 
hiring  practices  at  the  university,  its 
affinity  for  tuition  fees  increases  and  its 
fondness  of  a  bank  president  as  its 
leader,  they  were  nevertheless  wel- 
comed inside  the  chambers. 

"As  the  secretary  of  the  Governing 
Council,  I'd  like  to  extend  my  warmest 
welcome  to  the  protesters,"  Jack 
Dimond  told  the  crowd. 

Filling  the  usually  dormant  chambers 
with  creative  slogans  lead  by  the  popu- 
lar 'Bank  execs  off  GC,  we  demand 
democracy,'  the  protesters  cheered 
when  Graduate  Students'  Union  vice- 
president  Wendy  Hulko,  who  had  been 


granted  speaking  privileges,  demanded 
that  Tony  Comper  resign  as  chair  of  U 
of  T's  highest  governing  body  for  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Comper  doubles  as  the  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  where  he  hits  the 
jackpot  if  business  is  booming.  Last 
year,  he  received  $845,000  in  bonuses 
to  top  his  $650,000  salary  for  a  great 
year,  which  included  lending  money  to 
thousands  of  students  for  their  increas- 
ingly pricey  education. 

But  while  Comper  refused  to  budge, 
Prichard  defended  his  banker  colleague 
amid  student  laughter. "You  have  been  a 
superb  chair,"  he  assured  Comper  be- 
fore he  was  drowned  out  by  the  poignant 
chant,  "Tony,  Tony,  Tony,  out,  out,  out." 

But  then  a  visibly  agitated  Prichard 
became  the  target  of  ridicule  when  he 
began  his  presidential  report,  which  was 


Students  protesters  made  it  past  campus  cops  last  Thursday. 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Campus  radio  static 

ClUT  airwaves  jammed  with  controversial  restructuring 
proposals,  a  questionable  dismissal  and  financial  woes 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

HE  GREAT  SPEAKERS,  they 
say,  could  read  the  phone  book  and 
make  it  sound  poetic.  And  if  that's 
the  case,  then  nobody  deserves  a  copy  of 
the  Yellow  Pages  more  than  CIUT  music 
co-ordinatorThorVolokwyn. 

Volokwyn  loves  to  talk.  Whether  he' s 
emceeing  local  punk  rock  shows  or  read- 
ing novels  on-air  during  his  CIUT  show, 
Thor's  Leather  Shorts,  Volokwyn  feels 
most  comfortable  when  his  lips  are  mov- 
ing. And  on  a  pleasant  Thursday  after- 
noon, he  is  entertaining  me  in  a  booth  at 
Sneaky  Dee's  with  the  wonderfully  pe- 
dantic prose  of  the  CIUT  program  direc- 
tor job  description. 

"'The  uniqueness  of  CIUT  as  an  or- 
ganization,'" he  enthusiastically  recites, 
"'lies  in  the  stature  of  its  volunteer  com- 
mittees. Though  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  program  director,  the 
high  level  of  participation  among  the  two 
[Spoken  Word  and  Music]  volunteer  com- 
mittees provides  an  invaluable  consulta- 
tive and  support  system.  This  structure 
encourages  a  sense  of  investment  in  CIUT 
by  committed  volunteers,  and  also  pro- 
vides a  consensus-building  program  di- 


rector with  a  broad  range  of  options  in  all 
facets  of  programming  and  administra- 
tion.'" 

Volokwyn  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
CIUT  spirit.  A  volunteer  for  five  years, 
the  Ottawa  native  spends  40  (unpaid) 
hours  per  week  at  CIUT  ensuring  the 
station' splaylist  is  representative  of  radi- 
cal musical  fringes.  And  for  the  past  four 
years,  he  has  lumbered  up  the  stairs  to 
CIUT's  third  floor  studio  every  Friday 
morning  at  one  a.m.  for  Thor's  Leather 
Shorts,  a  five  hour  hell-ride  through  sound 
collages,  literature  readings,  detailed  con- 
cert announcements  and,  of  course,  lots  of 
space  rock. 

However,  Volokwyn  is  not  reading  me 
job  descriptions  for  fun.  Though  the  long 
hair  and  black  sleeveless  Hawkwind  T- 
shirt  are  to  be  expected,  on  this  day 
Volokwyn' s  carrying  bag  is  filled  not  with 
records,  but  with  page  after  page  of  ad- 
ministrative station  reports.  Instead  of 
compiling  the  playlist  for  this  evening's 
show,  Volokwyn  is  doing  his  homework 
on  proposed  changes  to  CI  UT' s  program- 
ming department,  changes  he  and  other 
veteran  volunteers  fear  could  undermine 
the  democratic  system  outlined  in  the 
station's  policies,  and  betray  the  station's 
grassroots,  collecti  vist  tradition. 


SPOKEN  WORD  SILENCED? 

This  week,  after  a  month's  worth  of 
programming  dedicated  to  Black  History, 
CIUT  kicks  off  seven  days  of  program- 
ming to  celebrate  I  nternational  Women '  s 
Day.  However,  the  notoriously  outspoken 
political  voices  on  the  airwaves  threaten 
to  be  drowned  out  by  disgruntled  voices 
from  within. 

The  concern  among  several  CIUT  vol- 
unteers is  that  restructuring  currently  be- 
ing considered  by  the  station's  board  of 
directors  will  strip  the  volunteercommit- 
tees  of  the  decision-making  functions  guar- 
anteed in  their  job  descriptions,  thereby 
rendering  them  powerless.  The  restruc- 
turing stems  from  programming  changes 
made  by  program  director  Mopa  Dean 
last  September,  wherein  Dean  allegedly 
moved  the  broadcast  times  of  four  spoken 
word  shows  without  the  Spoken  Word 
Committee' s  consultation.  In  response  to 
these  allegations,  the  board  (which  is  com- 
prised of  representatives  from  U  of  T 
students,  SAC,  the  community,  volunteers 
and  the  president's  office,  as  well  as  the 
program  and  station  managers)  nominated 
SAC  rep  Adam  Bertholz  and  volunteer 
rep  Yvonne  Ng  to  spearhead  an  investiga- 
tion. 

•  please  see  CIUT,  page  10 


marked  by  his  praise  for  the  Liberal 
government' s  education  initiatives  an- 
nounced in  last  week's  federal  budget. 
-  "Go  back  to  Rosedale,"  screamed 
one  student  while  the  president' s  entou- 
rage of  office  help  looked  on  with  disbe- 
lief. 

Still,  Prichard  tried  to  go  on,  but  was 
met  witheven  harsher  words.  "Wedon't 
want  you  on  council  either,"  said  one 
student.  "Yourtime'sup.  You're  fired," 
anotherchimedin. 

Amid  the  fiasco,  Comper  attempted 
and  failed  to  bring  the  crowd  under 
control. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  our  audience  to  show 
some  respect  for  the  members  of  our 
council,"  he  pleaded  with  gavel  in  hand. 

Declaring  him  irrelevant,  the  audi- 
ence ignored  the  request. 

•  please  see  Bank,  page  3 

Hidden 
bankruptcy 
plot 
worries 
students 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


A  quietly  legislated  reform  to  student 
bankruptcy  law  is  arching  debt-weary 
eyebrows  across  the  country. 

Although  a  contentious  reform,  the  fed- 
eral government  buried  its  dramatic  inten- 
tion to  amend  the  bankruptcy  legislation 
deep  in  its  budget  plan.  According  to  the 
Liberals  scheme,  desperate  post-second- 
ary education  students  wil  1  ha ve  to  wail  at 
least  10  years  after  graduation  to  have 
their  loans  absolved  by  the  bank. 

Adding  to  the  sense  of  abruptness,  the 
proposed  1 0  year  crunch  adds  sharply  to 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  first  imposed 
bankruptcy  lull,  a  two-year  wait  imposed 
for  debt-ridden  graduates  in  the  fall  of 
1996. 

But  this  proposed  step,  which  will  result 
in  the  five-fold  waiting  period  for  students 
to  declare  bankruptcy  if  passed,  did  not 
warrant  a  footnote  in  minister  of  finance 
Paul  Martin's  lengthy  budget  speech  in 
which  he  elaborated  on  the  many  educa- 
tion goodies  in  thebudget. 

New  Democratic  Party  post-second- 
ary critic  Libby  Davies  accuses  Martin  of 
present!  ng  an  education  savvy  front  whi  le 
craftily  revoking  financial  rights  of  stu- 
dents to  please  lending  institutions. 

"On  the  one  hand,  Paul  Martin  is  pre- 
tending to  help  students  but  hidden  behind 
300  pages  are  plans  to  sock  it  to  students," 
said  Davies,  adding  that  students  are  be- 
ing forced  into  bankruptcy  because  of 
huge  debt  loads  attributable  to  massive 
Liberal  cuts  in  transfer  payments. 

Precipitated  by  a  700  per  cent  increase 
in  student  bankruptcies  since  1990,  the 
federal  government  and  student  activists 
diverge  in  their  responses  to  the  changes. 

The  debate  is  also  primed  by  simultane- 
ous increases  in  personal  and  business 
bankruptcy  rates  since  the  early  nineties, 
promptingacti  vists  to  question  why  similar 
limitations  on  loan  absolution  aren't  being 
placed  on  corporations  when  they  go  broke. 

Nonetheless,  it's  a  question  that  gov- 
ernment spokespersons  are  unable  to  an- 
swer, preferring  instead  to  focus  on  the 
execution  of  a  growing  federal  bureauc- 
racy aimed  at  managing  a  permanent 
student  debt  load  rather  than  eliminating  it. 

•  please  see  New,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
SPECIAL  EVENTS**  ♦  Call  978-2452 

Formal  Debate  -  'Canada  should  not  participate  in  nnilitary  action  against  Iraq, 

featuring  the  Iraqi  Ambassador  to  Canada,  Haitham  Al-Najjar,  Tue.  Mar.  3  at  7:30pnn 

in  the  Debates  Room.  Free  admission.  All  Welcome.  No  reserved  seating. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  -  presented  by  the  Hort  House  Drama  Society,  Mar.  5,  6,  and 

7  at  8pm  at  tfie  Robert  Gill  Theatre.  Tickets  $8  and  $5  for  students  are  available  at  the 

Hall  Porters'  Desk  or  the  Theatre  Box  Office,  978-7986. 

Sunday  Serenades  -  The  virtuoso  piano  of  Mark  Gurovsky,  Mar.  1 5  at  3pm  in  the  Great 

Hall.  Free  admision.  All  welcome. 

"The  Napoleon  Case'  -  A  mystery  evening  of  intrigue  presented  by  the  Graduate 
Committee,  the  Drama  Society  and  the  'Napoleonic  Alliance',  Fri.  Apr.  24  at  7pm  for 
8pm  buffet  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall.  Dress  'Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal.  Tickets 
are  sold  in  the  Membership  Services  Office,  978-4732.  Advance  $25  and  $17  for 
students.  After  March  21,  $30  and  $19  for  students. 


1  ART*** 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justlna  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  West  Gallery:  'Botanica  Barocca,'  Jane  Buyers. 

East  Gallery:  Dalla  Husband  (1899-1943).  To  Mar.  5. 

Arbor  Room  ■  Nell  McKeown,  'Places  Like  Stone  City.'  To  Mar.  1 4. 


MUSIC*** 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 


Midday  Mosaics  ■  Pianist,  Marc  Toth,  Thur.  Mar.  5  at  12  noon  in  the  Music  Room. 
Jozz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Mar.  6,  The  Kevin  Turcotte 
Quartet.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  175  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open 
daily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  To  become  a  member  for  free,  come  to  Record  Room  ~A' 
on  Tuesdays  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  12:10pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientation 
session. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES***  Call  978-2452 

Art  Committee's  Annual  Art  Competition  -  Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members. 
Rules  and  entry  forms  ore  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  submission 
is  March  5  and  6. 

Bridge  Club  Sectional  Tournament  •  Fri.  Mar.  6  at  7:30pm;  Sot.  Mar.  7  at  1  30  & 
7:30pm;  Sun.  Mar.  8  at  1  lam  and  TBA.  Entry  fees:  regular  $10,  student  $5,  team 
$40.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 

76th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  Hart  House.  Closing  date  for 
entries  is  March  6  at  12  noon.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Open  to  all  members  of  Hart  House.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 
Chess  Club  ■  The  club  meets  for  recreational  play  on  Fridays  at  3pm  in  the  Map  Room. 
Call  978-5363  for  info. 

Diplomacy  Club  ■  Diplomats,  swindlers,  backstabbers  of  all  countries,  lend  me  your 
ears!  Find  the  Diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Map  Room.  You  may  join  but  remember 
that  in  the  end,  there  can  only  be  one!  Best  times  to  play  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2  noon  - 
2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game  requests  inside  the  Diplomacy  board.  Call  978- 
5363  for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  'Sugaring  OT  -  Sat,  Apr.  4.  Advance  tickets  available  at  Hall  Porters' 
Desk  until  Apr.  2.  With  bus  $18.  Without  bus  $15.  Call  978-2447.  Families  and 
children  welcome! 

Wednesday  "Wind-Down"  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate 
weeks.  Service  begins  at  5pm.  Call  978-2448  for  info. 

ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447 

Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  ■  Test  your  squash  skills  by  entering  one  of  the 
following  categories:  Women's  Open,  Men's  A  (Varsity  level)  and  Men's  B.  Fri.  Mar.  6 
and  Sat.  Mar.  7.  Open  to  all  students,  staff,  and  alumni.  Entry  fee:  $12.  Register  at  the 
Hart  House  Membership  Services  Office  or  at  the  main  office  of  the  Athletics  Centre. 
Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal 
programme.  Fee  $17. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  A  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness 
goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All  levels  welcome! 
Masters'  Swim  -  Come  swim  in  a  challenging,  sociable  and  non-competitive  environ- 
ment. For  fees  and  registration  information,  call  the  Membership  Services  Office  at 
97^-2447. 

Massage  -  De-stress  yourself  with  a  relaxing  massage.  One  hour  for  $53.  Call  the 
Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447. 

Membership  Office  Hours  ■  Monday  -  Thursday:  9am-7pm,  Fridays:  9am-5pm. 
Come  in  and  find  out  about  Hart  House  Athletics  Programmes. 
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New  student  bankruptcy 
law  coming  soon 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"I  think  you  are  in  a  better 
situation  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion," said  Jacques  Mains,  fed- 
eral deputy  minister  of  bank- 
ruptcy who  was  called  upon  by 
his  government  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  changes. 

"I  am  out  of  touch  with  the 
student  situation.  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  students  are  in 
debt  but  I  have  no  kids  in  school. 
My  knowledge  is  bankruptcy," 
said  Mains. 

Indeed,  some  of  those  at  the 
helm  of  institutions  pick  up  the 
slack  for  the  Ottawa  bureau- 
cratic machine  in  providing  a  ra- 
tionale for  student-specific  bank- 
ruptcy measures. 

"There  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  problem  where  these  weren't 
seen  as  real  debts,"  said  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard,  re- 
sponding to  student  queries  about 
the  announcement. 

"The  government  is  saying  that 
these  are  real  loans  that  need  to 
be  re-paid.  I  think  that's  what 
motivates  it." 

But  student  leaders  say  that 


such  comments  feed  the  ongoing 
cliche  that  students  are  poor  fi- 
nancial managers,  a  bad  rap  ex- 
ploited by  the  government  to  deny 
fiscal  rights  to  students. 

"The  implication  is  that  stu- 
dents are  irresponsible  borrow- 
ers, but  in  reality  students  are 
over-debled,"  said  Jennifer  Story, 
national  deputy  chairperson  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents. "For  some  reason  student 
borrowers  will  have  less  finan- 
cial rights  than  other  borrow- 
ers." 

Davies  added  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy delay  will  force  students 
into  more  of  a  financial  bind  that 
will  especially  hurt  vulnerable  in- 
dividuals already  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Kelly  Mills,  an  honours  psy- 
chology graduate  at  Lakehead 
University,  can  relate.  Mills,  a 
sole  support  parent  who  gradu- 
ated in  1 994,  says  she  tried  pain- 
fully to  make  pay  day  care  pay- 
ments and  rent.  But  within  a 
year,  she  declared  bankruptcy 
when  hitting  financial  catastro- 
phe with  loans  racked  up  to 


$20,000. 

"Ijust  couldn't  imagine  it  any 
other  way.  Otherwise,  I  don't 
think  we  would  have  been  able  to 
exist,"  she  said,  adding  that  if 
she  had  to  wait  1 0  years,  her  life 
would  have  been  ruined. 

But  officials  in  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada 
contend  that  students  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  may  have  their 
shortfalls  accommodated  in  the 
interim  by  offering  a  five  year 
extension  on  interest  relief.  Pre- 
viously students  in  a  critical  fi- 
nancial situation  could  only  apply 
for  interest  relief  up  to  1 8  months 
after  graduation. 

Students  i n  absol ute  dire  straits 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  re- 
duction on  their  loans  by  up  to 
$10,000,  adds  ministry  spokes- 
person Joanne  Denis. 

"This  is  absolutely  not  a  band 
aid  solution,"  she  said.  "In  fact 
the  federal  government  has  been 
in  touch  with  students.  Our  per- 
spective is  that  no  borrower 
should  have  to  default  on  a  loan 
because  there  can  and  will  be 
interventions." 


KOKANEE 

MELT  DOWN 
SUNDAYS 

1  WEEK  LEFT  TO 
WIN  A  SKI  WEEKEND  AT 
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<!UNDAY  FOR  DETAILS 


Bedford 
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"Why  won't  those  kids  listen  to  me?,"  Tony  asks  Jack 

PAUL  TSANG 


Bank  prez 
loses  control 


•  continued  from  front  page 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Governors  were  whisked  away  from  their 
roomy  leather  chairs  to  a  smaller  private  room  offering  the  floor  as 
seating  for  some. 

"When  you  refused  to  respect  the  rules  set  out  by  the  chair,  and 
the  meeting  cannot  continue,  you  leave  us  no  choice,"  explained 
Dimond,  barring  student  access. 

This  didn't  go  over  well  with  the  rambunctious  crowd. 

"Don't  even  mention  the  word  respect  because  you  obviously 
don' t  know  the  first  thing  about  it,"  yelled  fourth  year  science  student 
Kal  Khalfan,  recalling  the  board' s  refusal  to  deal  with  the  students' 
request  forComper's  resignation. 

ButPrichard  still  couldn't  escape  being  grilled  by  students.  Student 
governors  Jacob  Click  and  Paul  Lomic  tied  up  Prichard  for  another 
half  an  hour  by  challenging  the  findings  of  the  Provost '  s  Task  Force 
on  Tuition  Fees  and  Financial  Aid. 

The  task  force  allows  for  across  the  board  tuition  fee  increases  to 
protect  quality  and  even  higher  fees  for  professional  programs. 

Meanwhile,  students  on  the  outside  left  after  much  debate  with 
Dimond  about  his  banning  ruling.  But  a  few  left  their  mark.  While  the 
words  'Corporate  whores'  were  scribbled  on  the  corridor  wall,  the 
message  'Fired  by  the  students'  was  scrawled  in  a  plaque  beneath 
Comper's  name  in  the  foyer. 

But  Dimond  was  most  aghast  at  one  student's  selective  art  work 
touching  up  the  portrait  of  former  U  of  T  president  George  Connell 
with  a  moustache. 

"It' s  outrageous  these  students  shove  things  on  the  agenda,  as  well 
as  deface  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
university,"  said  Dimond,  who  recounted  the  incident  amid  gasps  of 
horror  from  distraught  governors. 

Businessman  and  multi-million  donor  Joseph  Rotman  was  one  of 
the  governors  who  was  moved  by  the  news. 

"I  think  the  destruction  of  GovemingCouncil  portraits  is  very  sad. 
It's  very  sad  when  young  people  do  things  like  that,"  he  said,  adding 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  comment  on  the  anti- 
corporate  message. 

But  it' s  this  dodging  of  the  real  issues  which  has  students  so  upset, 
says  Gillian  Morton,  co-ordinator  of  U  of  T's  Women's  Centre. 

"It  shows  an  increasing  level  of  frustration.  There  wouldn't  be 
vandalism  if  the  pictures  up  there  were  representative  of  the 
campus,"  she  said  about  the  all  white  and  nearly  all  male  portraits  of 
past  leaders  at  U  of  T. 

But  Prichard  doesn't  buy  the  line.  He  says  the  impromptu  art  and 
the  constant  heckling  robbed  himself  and  others  of  their  basic  rights 
to  respect  and  free  speech. 

'The  rights  of  speech  must  be  respected  in  a  university,  and  a 
deliberate  interference  with  the  rights  of  free  speech  of  others  is 
intolerable,"  said  Prichard.  "We  can  never  allow  the  violation  of 
fundamental  freedoms  to  become  a  trend." 

But  Elena  Lonero,  co-ordinator  of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  at  U  of  T,  says  it  is  the  refusal  of  top  administrators 
and  governors  to  hear  the  voices  of  students  which  is  at  issue. 

"Prichard  has  had  a  lot  of  chances  to  respond  to  students  but  he 
and  the  administration  have  repeatedly  ignored  student  demands," 
said  Lonero. 

"Of  course  he's  angry— he's  always  had  a  chance  to  express  his 
opinion.  He  has  several  platforms  to  express  himself  while  the 
average  student  has  none.  Now  he  knows  how  it  feels.  Yes,  it' s  really 
frustrating  not  to  be  able  to  be  heard,"  said  Lonero. 

Meanwhile,  Comper  wouldn' t  comment  on  the  rough  riding  meet- 
ing. 

"I'm  sorry,  I'm  tied  up,"  he  said,  as  he  dodged  i  nto  his  chauffeured 
Cadillac. 


A  new  sticker  has  surfaced  on  campus. 


Scotibank  name 
change  a  no-show 


BY  LORENZO 
MARCOLONGO 

Varsity  Staff 


Amid  administrative  confusion 
and  student  anxiety,  U  of  T's 
Information  Commons  is  yet  to 
have  its  new  bank  name  outed  in 
cyber  space  and  across  the  help 
line  telephone  wires. 

When  Scotiabank  announced 
its  $2  million  donation  to  this  $9 
million  high-tech  experiment 
housed  in  Robarts  Library  over 
three  months  ago,  the  university 
was  quick  to  announce  its  new 
name — Scotiabank  Information 
Commons. 

But  unlike  most  gifts  where 
the  new  name  pops  up  immedi- 
ately as  a  barometer  of  the  uni- 
versity's  gratitude,  the 
Scotiabank  name  and  logo  has 
yet  to  makes  its  appearance,  ei- 
ther over  the  phone  lines  at  the 
university  help  desk  or  on  the 
web  page. 

Information  Commons  offers 
comprehensive  computer  serv- 
ices for  the  U  of  T  community, 
including  a  telephone,  in-service 
or  cyber  space  help  desk. 

While  administrators  say  the 
new  name  is  on  its  way,  some 
students  say  any  website  with 
Scotiabank  paraphernalia  on  it 
will  amount  to  advertising — - 
something  that  is  disallowedby 
theuniversity's  own  cyberspace 
rules. 

Michael  Edmund,  director  of 
Scotiabank  Information  Com- 
mons, says  the  new  home  page 
willbe  unveiled  when  the  bank  is 
finished  designing  it.  It  will  in- 
clude a  brief  about  why  the  bank 
donated  the  money  and  a  link  to 
Scotiabank's  website,  says 
Edmund. 

"The  web  page  talks  about 
why  the  bank  wants  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  students  and  the  Infor- 
mation Commons,"  he  said.  "And 
the  link  is  there  to  access  the  site 
and  the  whole  gift  is  about  ac- 
cess to  information. 

"Anyway,  you  don't  have  to 
go  there.  It's  a  voluntary  act," 
added  Edmund. 

Meanwhile,  Scotiabank 
spokesperson  Diane  Flanagan 
says  she  has  no  details  about  the 
website. 

"I  would  have  to  refer  you  to 
the  university  on  that  matter," 
she  said,  adding  that  the  univer- 
sity is  responsible  for  it. 

But  some  students  aren't  sure 
what's  going  on.  Wendy  Hulko, 
vice-president  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union,  says  the  uni- 
versity may  be  stalling  for  very 
good  reason.  They  may  be  wor- 
ried about  the  advertising  ban  on 
the  web. 

"It  is  definitely  advertisement," 
she  said  about  the  plans  to  plot 
the  Scotiabank  script  and  logo  on 
a  U  of  T  home  page.  "If  it  was 
straight  philanthropy  why  should 
they  need  or  ask  for  their  name 
to  be  on  the  website  for  recogni- 
tion?" asked  Hulko. 

Butchief  librarian  Carol  Moore 
disagrees.  "No  definitely  not,  it 
is  recognition  of  the  gift,"  she 
said.  "The  change  of  name  is  in 
recognition  of  the  people  that 
supported  us." 

"It's  definitely  not 
adversizing,"  echoed  Edmund.  "It 
is  somehow  promotional,  but  peo- 
ple create  symbols  for  that  rea- 
son." 

But  according  to  Thomas 
Mclntire,  head  ofthereligion  de- 
partment at  Trinity  College,  it  is 
worse  than  advertising,  it  is  para- 
mount to  a  bank  takeover.  "You 


IN!-OH\l  Vf  M.. 


Is  this  a  bank  lobby  or  Robarts  Library? 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


go  to  the  library  to  access  total 
freedom  of  information  and  when 
entering  Scotiabank  Informafion 
Commons  there  is  no  grammati- 
cal distinction  between  a  bank 
lobby  and  a  library.  Grammati- 
cally they  own  it." 

Meanwhile,  other  students  are 
asking  different  questions. 

"It's  seems  unnecessary  to 
include  their  name  when  they 
contributed  so  little  to  the  overall 
cost,"  said  Steve  Servos,  a  sec- 
ond year  anthropology  student 
about  the  $9  million  price  tag  to 
date. 

Edmund  says  not  to  worry 
about  Scotiabank  taking  credit 
for  the  growth  of  Information 
Commons.  "If  we're  lucky 
enough,  another  part  may  carry 


another  name,"  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  other  expansion  projects 
planned  for  the  different  areas  of 
the  library. 

"There  will  be  other  names, 
but  overall,  it  will  carry 
Scotiabank." 

Edmund  added,  however,  that 


the  university  community  won't 
mistake  who  is  really  offering 
the  computer  services. 

"It's  our  community,"  I  don't 
think  people  mistake  that,"  he 
said.  "Our  community  knows 
they're  within  the  University  of 
Toronto." 


Haircuts  with  our 
junior  stylists  from  $20 

AVE  DA. 

PAUL  PECORELLA 

Hair  Salon 
106  Cumberland  St. 

924-2751 
Open  Sunday  10-4 


Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics  (CTIA) 
and  Massey  College  present  a 

PUBLIC  LECTURE* 

Search  for  Extraterrestrial  Intelligence: 
Science  Fact,  Not  Fiction 

by 

Dr.  Jill  Tarter 
SETI  Institute 

Monday  9  March,  1998 
7:30  p.m.,  Doors  open  at  6:45  p.m. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 
31  King's  College  Circle 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Dr.  Jill  Cornell  Tarter,  one  of  the  world's  most  prominent 
leaders  in  the  field  of  SETI,  is  a  founding  member  of 
the  SETI  Institute  and  holds  the  Bernard  M.  Oliver 
Chair  there. 

PROJECT  PHOENIX  is  the  world's  most  sensitive  and 
comprehensive  search  for  extraterrestrial  inteUigence. 
It  is  an  effort  to  detect  extraterrestrial  civiUzations  by 
hstening  for  radio  signals  that  are  either  being  deliberately 
beamed  our  way,  or  are  inadvertently  transmitted  from 
another  planet. 

*ONLY  TICKET  HOLDERS  WILL  BE  ADMITTED. 

Free  tickets  may  be  picked  up  from  the  CITA  office, 
Rm.  1214,  McLennan  Labs  between  2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "The  station's  bureaucracy  has  been  attending  the  Mike  Harris 
school  of  management."  ClUT  DJ  Rod  McNeish  deals  the  station's  management  a  wildly 
ironic  insult  for  the  notoriously  progressive  campus  radio. 

Mustache  attack  sparks  bizarre 
awakening 


The  aghast  faces  of  U  of  T  governors  at  last 
week '  s  counci  1  meeting  were  enough  to  leave  any 
onlooker  concerned.  Had  the  university  just  suf- 
fered another  $56  million  loss  to  the  operating 
budget?  What  else  could  catalyse  such  horror? 

But  Governing  Council  secretary  Jack  Dimond 
set  the  record  straight.  In  a  flourish  of  authorial 
disregard,  an  impromptu  artist  had  added  a  mous- 
tache to  Ibrmer  U  of  T  president  George  Connell '  s 
council  portrait.  Dimond  was  visibly  shaken  and 
governors  appeared  paler  and  more  unnerved 
than  ever  seen  before.  But  rather  than  noting  this 
for  the  frustration  the  escapade  represents,  gov- 
ernors became  blindly  disturbed  by  it — making  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  their  usual  robotic 
state  and  student  desperation. 

It  was  indeed  fascinating  to  see  the  staid  and 
almost  bizarrely  emotionless  governors  become 
visibly  upset  by  the  incident.  Their unu.sual  liveli- 
ness was  offset  by  the  many  non-reactions  they 
have  provided  to,  sorry  Jack,  far  more  upsetting 
fiascos  thai  have  taken  place  in  council  chambers 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Many  of  these  same  people  appeared  unshaken 
when  .student  groups  and  community  members 
pleaded  with  them  over  a  year  ago  to  maintain 
funding  fortheOmbudsperson  Office.  Individuals 
told  moving  stories  about  how  in  the  labyrinth  of 
bureaucratic  nonsense  that  is  U  of  T,  the 
Ombudsperson  was  their  saving  grace  in  a  time  of 
great  trial.  People  hardly  raised  an  eyebrow  and  the 
three-quarters  funding  cut  was  voted  in  silently. 

That  fall ,  governors  revealed  no  remorse  when 
voting  unanimously  for  a  U  of  T  brief  calling  for 
the  deregulation  of  tuition  fees,  a  move  that  will 
allow  university  governing  body 's  to  hike  up  fees 
as  they  see  fit.  Students  generally  hate  the  idea  of 
deregulation  since  they  logically  assume  higher 
fees  and  lowered  accessibility  will  closely  follow. 

And  few  seemed  disturbed  when  last  spring, 
the  Council  on  Student  Services  advised  them 
against  voting  in  further  ancillary  feeincreases  for 
students.  Administrators  wanted  the  student-ma- 


jority council's  decision  overruled.  Students  ap- 
pealed 10  governors  arguing  the  council  is  one  of 
their  only  means  of  control  on  campus  and  should 
be  respected.  Governors  did  not  appear  to  sympa- 
thize, easily  voting  in  the  increases. 

Nor  did  they  recently  appear  to  have  many 
qualms  about  tossing  aside  the  publicly-touted 
stance  of  all  three  student  groups  calling  for  a 
freeze  on  tuition  increases.  When  the  university 
delivered  its  provostial  task  force,  its  entire  premise 
was  thai  financial  aid  is  key,  since  fees  will  just 
keep  climbing.  Bui  there  were  no  gasps  of  horror 
when  the  university's  main  clients'  wishes  were 
simplydisregarded. 

And  perhaps  less  linear  but  most  poignant  is 
their  fall  decision  to  award  former  American 
president  George  Bu.sh  with  an  honourary  degree. 
Governors  certainly  appeared  mildly  ruffied  as 
community  outrage  about  the  issue  heightened, 
but  never  enough  to  provoke  a  Varsity  photogra- 
pher to  catch  a  shot. 

But  take  a  magic  marker  and  an  old  painting 
and  high-powered  tongues  start  wagging  and 
jaws  dropping.  If  only  it  were  always  so  easy. 

Another  bizarre  footnote  to  the  meeting  was  U 
of  T  president  Robert  Prichard's  freedom  of 
speech  bit.  Outraged  that  his  monologue  was 
constantly  interrupted  by  boisterous  protesters, 
Prichard  developed  a  new  found  advocacy  of  free 
speech  rights. 

Another  gain  for  students,  if  it  sticks.  Just 
imagine  if  he  extends  this  zealous  defense  of 
uninterrupted  air  time  with  the  students  who 
wouldjust  love  to  have  theirsay  at  these  meetings. 
What  a  concept. 

If  one  were  to  set  aside  the  downside  (shutting 
students  out  of  the  meeting  mid-way,  refusing  to 
address  theirconcems),  govemors  and  their  presi- 
dent made  none  too  shabby  a  showing  on  Thurs- 
day. If  we  can  maintain  that  level  of  enthusiastic 
response  and  passionate  defense  of  free  speech 
at  all  meetings,  we  just  may  be  in  for  something 
beyond  the  usual  rubber  stamp  exercise. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Peace  booth 
argument 
irrelevant 

When  the  Varsity  gave  me  the 
right  to  express  my  feelings  about 
Israel  day 's  display  it  was  natural 
to  assume  that  the  same  right  would 
be  given  to  people  who  do  not 
share  my  point  of  view.  Thus,  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  the  letters 
ofMr.  MoscovitchC'Indefenscof 
thcJSU,"Feb.  10)  and  Mr.  Morris 
('"New  directions  for  Jews  and 
Arabs,"  Feb.  23 ).  I  was  surprised, 
however,  when  I  read  their  con- 
tent for  the  following  reasons. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Moscovtich  com- 
pletely avoided  discussing  any  of 
the  points  that  I've  raised  in  my 
letter.  As  for  Mr.  Morris,  he  ac- 
cused me  of  being  factually  incor- 
rect. I  assure  Mr.  Morris  (And  I'd 
be  happy  to  guide  him  to  refer- 
ences that  support  my  argument) 
that  the  1973  war  was  the  only 
major  started  by  the  Arabs,  and 
that  Israel  does  have  a  long  hi  story 
of  attacking  its  Arab  neighbours. 
(Israel  started  the  war  in  1948, 
1956, 1967  and  1 982,  not  to  men- 
tion the  1982  bombing  of  Iraq's 
power  reactor  and  the  1 996  Qana 
massacre). 

As  for  me  "saying  that  Israelis 
don' teat  falafel,"  I  urge  Mr.  Mor- 
ris to  go  back  and  carefully  read 
my  letter  once  again.  Eating  falafe! 
and  claiming  that  falafel  is  part  of 
your  culture  are  two  very  different 
things.  Israeli  culture,  if  such  a 
thing  existed,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
cultures  of  the  Arabs  who  are 
underoccupation  and  of  the  immi- 
grants to  Israel  from  Russia,  the 
US,  Eastern  Europe  and  other 
places,  a  fact  that  was  not  re- 
flected in  thedisplay. 

Finally,  both  articles  focussed 
mainly  on  the  issue  of  the  "Peace 
Booth,"  an  issue  that  is  irrelevant 
to  my  letter  for  the  following  rea- 


sons. First  of  all,  implementing  the 
idea  of  the  booth  should  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  the 
executives  of  the  Jewish  Students 
Union  and  the  Arab  Students  As- 
sociation, and  since  I  am  not  an 
executive  memberof  either  asso- 
ciation, 1  cannot  comment  on  why 
it  was  not  achieved  (although  I 
doubt  thai  the  ASA  refused  to 
participate  as  both  letters  stated). 
And,  while  I  am  all  for  the  ASA 
and  the  JSU  working  together  to- 
wards a  formula  for  peace,  having 
a  peace  boolh,  and  admitting  it 
should  be  the  first  step  of  a  new 
relationship  between  Arabs  and 
Je ws,  sti  II  would  not  have  changed 
the  fact  that  the  Israel  day  display 
was  very  offensive  to  a  lot  of 
people  on  campus. 

NAWXR  RAl 


No  more 
sneering  guards 

(RE:  Cartoon,  Feb.  26) 
Is  it  the  changing  climate  at  the 
university  that,  as  your  cartoon 
predicted,  caused  the  Univeristy 
of  Toronto  to  post  three  'hired 
goons'  at thedoorofSimcoeHall 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Council  on  February  26? 

I  find  it  unacceptable  to  have 
those  uniformed  'goons'  sneering 
menacingly  at  me  as  I  attempted 
to  enter  Simcoe  Hall  -  a  building 
which  I  have  frequented  for  the 
past  five  years. 

There  may  very  well  be  secu- 
rity concerns  that  caused  the  uni- 
versity to  take  security  precau- 
tions. But  in  my  view,  this  should 
be  done  as  unobtmsi  vely  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  not  to  inti  midate  or  present 
a  hostile  atmosphere  for  the  uni- 
versity's students,  alumni  or  fac- 
ulty. 

This  is  a  university  where  free 
expression  of  ideas  should  be  fos- 
tered and  not  fettered  as  the  ad- 


ministration  is  presently  attempt- 
ing to  do — unsuccessfully — by 
having  their  police  service  men- 
ace and  harass  activists  on  cam- 
pus. 

SELWYN  PIETERS, 
BA,  UC  9T7 
Member  of  the  Academic 
Board, 

U  of  T  Governing  Council 

Aulminum  can 
story  empty 

(RE:  "The  aluminum  can,"  Feb. 
26) 

While  I  commend  the  Science  sec- 
tion for  its  attempt  to  revist  the 
issue  of  product  packaging  from 
an  environmental  perspective, 
Maria  Klebasz'  article  turned  out 
as  little  more  than  a  re-written 
industry  press-release.  Who  else 
would  assert  that  aluminum  com- 
panies —  Alcan  for  example  — 
have  a  "strongconsciousness"  and 
"active  involvement"  when  it 
comes  to  the  environment? 

The  writer  missed  the  real  de- 
bate around  this  issue — the  use  of 
cans  versus  refillable  bottles  to 
reduce  waste. 

At  the  very  least,  basic  journal- 
ism principles  demand  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  outside  perspective. 
Doesn't  common  sense  dictate 
that,  in  order  to  cover  an  environ- 
mental issue,  the  writer  should 
contact  an  environmental  organi- 
zation? It  is  a  shame  that  such  a 
piece  came  out  during  Environ- 
ment Week,  when  several  green 
groups  were  visible  all  over  cam- 
pus. Please,  Varsity  staff,  we're 
just  down  the  street — make  sure 
you  call  us  next  time! 

ELENA  LONERO, 
Coordinator,  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group 
(OPIRG)  ■  Toronto. 
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The  Varsity  welcomes  loi- 
ters liom  its  readers.  Loi- 
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250  words  and  musi  ho  ac- 
companied by  iho  author's 
name  and  phone  lumihor. 
Names  u  ill  Ix'wiihliold  upon 
roquesi. 

Loners  will  he  published  at 
Iho  discretion  of  ilio  editor 
and  may  hoodiled  tor  lonjith. 
Letters  that  allonipl  lo  incite 
\  iolonoe  or  haired  aiianisl 
an  idontiliahloimuipuill  not 
hopuhlishod. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  stal  l  niombors. 
Priority  will  be  i:i\  OHIO  now 
v\ Titers  .(lid  liniely  topics. 
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Zionism  then  and  now 


BY  ELIANA  SCHONBERG 
AND  DVORA  GOODMAN 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel  is  ap- 
proaching, and  the  media  is  in- 
creasingly filled  with  references 
to  the  term  "Zionism."  It  is  a  term 
with  a  long  history  and  one  with- 
out a  static  definition;  Zionism 
today  does  not  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Zionism  discussed 
at  the  First  Zionist  Congress  in 
1897,  though  in  order  to  under- 
stand Zionism  to- 
day, it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  its 
historical  connota- 
tions. 

Zionism,  as  an 
official  movement, 
developed  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  late 
I9th  century, 
though  the  senti- 
ments on  which  it 
drew  were  in  ex- 
istence for  centu- 
ries. At  its  origins 
there  were  two 
distinct  streams  of 
Zionist  thought: 
Cultural  and  Po- 
litical Zionism. 
Cultural  Zionism 
focussed  on  the 
creation  of  a  spir- 
itual centre  for  the  scattered  Jew- 
ish people.  Cultural  Zionists  be- 
lieved that  the  importance  of 
Judaism  in  the  lives  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  rapidly  diminishing  and 
that  its  only  hope  of  renewal  was 
some  common  cultural  focus 
would  be  located  in  the  land  his- 
torically associated  with  the  Jews 
-  Zion.  There  was  a  need  for  a 
distinctive  culture  based  on  the 
Hebrew  languagethatcould  unite 
the  Jews  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  no  matter  what  language 
they  spoke. 

Like  so  many  nationalistic 
movements  of  the  19th  century, 


"Fifty  years 
after  the 
founding  of 
tlie  State  of 
Israel,  debate 

over  the 
definition  of 
Zionism  is 
ongoing." 


Political  Zionism  was  a  product 
of  the  political  climate  of  its  times. 
There  were  many  different  types 
of  Jewish  communities  scattered 
throughout  Europe,  and  some 
were  more  i  ntegrated  into  the  sur- 
rounding population  than  others. 
All  wereexposed  to  anti-Semitism 
in  some  form  or  another.  This 
anti-Semitism  manifested  itself  in 
widespread  pogroms  (violent,  gov- 
ernment-sanctioned attacks  on 
Jews  and  Jewish  property)  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  hate-litera- 
ture throughout 
the  popular  press 
in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  the 
scapegoating  of 
Jewsduringdiffi- 
cult  times 
throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  was  in  this 
environment  that 
Theodor  Herzl, 
whose  name  is 
most  commonly 
associated  with 
the  foundation  of 
Political  Zionism, 
formulated  the 
notion  of  a  need 
for  a  national 
homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people. 
Herzl  believed 
that  a  national  and  autonomous 
homeland  would  benefit  both 
Jews  and  non-Jews  by  protecting 
the  Jews  from  anti-Semitism  and 
removing  the  Jewish  presence  in 
European  countries.  Only  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  political 
state  would  achieve  these  aims. 
Though  Herzl  considered  other 
geographic  alternatives  to  Pales- 
tine, he  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
unify  the  disparate  elements  of 
Europe's  various  Jewish  commu- 
nities was  by  invoking  the  existing 
biblical  tradition  that  associates 
the  Jews  with  Zion.  Herzl's  ef- 
forts led  to  the  First  Zionist  Con- 


gress in  1 897,  at  which  he  gath- 
ered delegates  from  all  over  the 
world  to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  The  efforts 
begun  by  Herzl  eventually  led  to  a 
British  commitment  to  Zionism  in 
the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1 9 1 7, 
and  to  the  passing  of  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 181  in  1947  which  enabled 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state 
within  the  territory  known  as  Pal- 
estine. In  May  of  1 948,  the  State 


of  Israel  was  established. 

Fifty  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  debate  over 
the  definition  of  Zionism  is  on- 
going. The  achievement  of  inde- 
pendent Jewish  statehood  meant 
that  the  original  goals  of  Political 
Zionism  had  been  fulfilled.  When 
individuals  today  identify  them- 
selves as  Zionists,  they  are  ex- 
pressing their  belief  in,  and  sup- 
port of,  Israel  as  a  cultural  centre 
and  political  advocate  for  Jews 


around  the  world.  The  aims  of 
Zionism  as  defined  are:  the  unity 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  cen- 
trality  of  Israel  inJewish  life;  the 
gathering  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
its  historic  homeland,  Israel, 
through  aliyah  (immigration)  from 
all  countries;  the  strengthening  of 
the  State  of  Israel  which  is  based 
on  the  prophetic  vision  of  justice 
and  peace;  the  preservation  of 
the  identity  of  the  Jewish  people 
through  the  fostering  of  Jewish, 


Hebrew,  and  Zionist  education 
and  of  Jewish  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural values;  and  the  protection  of 
Jewish  rights  everywhere.  The 
goals  of  Zionism  have  remained 
true  to  their  origins  -  committed 
to  strengthening  Jewish  life  in 
Israel  and  elsewhere. 

Dvora  Goodman  and 
Eliana  Schonberg  are 
UofT  students. 


This  summer, 

it  pays  to  be 

charitable. 
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This  summer,  the  Labatt  People  in  Action 
program  will  fund  120  students  to  work 
at  registered  charities  across  Canada. 
You  can  gain  valuable  work  experience, 
do  something  good  for  your  community, 
and  still  be  able  to  pay  next  year's  tuition. 
For  an  application  form  or  more  information 
please  call  1-800-334-2627  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.lpia-ltao.com.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  April  3,  1998. 


a  student 


lAl    Human  Resources        Developpement  des 

Development  Canada    ressources  humaines  Canada 


des  etudiantS- 
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Grillhouse  &  Bor 
JOIN  US  TO  WATCH  THE  LEAFS  OR  MELROSE  PLACE 
TRY  OUR  GREAT  FOOD,  COLD  BEER  &  MIXED  DRINKS, 
OR  JUST  HANG  OUT  UNDER  A  PALM  TREE. 


^  l^'  TVS  i  >  7AtNA  TOSS 


U  of  T  and  UTS  Students  with  Valid  ID_ 
receive  a  free  pop  with  any  Wrap/Sandwic 


328  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1W5 

(north  eost  corner  of  Bloor  &  Spadina) 
Tel:  (416)  923-0323  Fox:  (416)  923-4489 
EmoH:  InfoQwraptors.tom  Web:  www.wraplors.com 
Fflxad  orders  oaepted^  Please  coll  us  first  and  then  fax  your  order 


Study  abroad  with  UofT  this  summer! 


Jerusalem 


Regular  Arts  and  Science  courses,  relevant  to  the  location, 
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Sri  Lanka:  A  call  for  justice  on  behalf  of  the  voiceless  Tamils 


BY  A.  J.  V.  CHANDRAKANTHAN 

THE  language  of  human  rights  is 
fastbecomingauniversal  language 
of  global  ethics.  But  very  often,  like 
any  other  universal  concept  with  its  un- 
derlying abstractness,  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  human  rights  may  also  become 
another  ideal  set  apart  on  white  papers, 
documented  only  on  the  shelves  of  those 
mighty  offices  far  removed  from  the 
masses  that  suffer  pain  and  agony  under 
the  heavy  machines  of  state  oppression 
and  military  repression.  Thus,  without 
personal  commitment,  involvement  and  a 
root  in  concrete  socio-historical  context, 
the  advocacy  of  human  rights  even  by  the 
United  Nations  will  degenerate  into  a 
mere  ideal  devoid  of  the  human  content. 

Sri  Lanka  has  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  violating  almost  every  rubric  of  the 
human  rights  code  of  ethics.  Sri  Lanka 
was  a  British  colony  in  1945  when  the 
United  Nations  loudly  proclaimed  Arti- 
cle one  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Then  Sri  Lanka  was  known 
as  Ceylon  (the  Sinhalese,  by  enacting  a 
unilateral  constitution,  named  it  as  Sri 
Lanka  in  1972).  This  UN  article  stated 
that  "all  human  beings  are  born  free  and 
equal  in  dignity  and  rights."  Articles  three 
and  five  affirmed  that  "everyone  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  and  no  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel, 
inhumane  degrading  treatment."  When 
Sri  Lanka  was  granted  independence  in 
1 948,  it  became  a  member  of  the  UN  and 
a  signatory  to  this  UN  declaration.  What 
the  worid  did  not  know  was  that  in  1 948, 
the  government  of  Sri  Lanka  enacted  a 
law  that  disfranchised  the  vast  majority  of 
Tamil  plantation  workers  from  their  land 


and  revoked  theircitizenship.  They  were 
declared  stateless.  Theirequality  and  dig- 
nity as  citizens  of  Sri  Lanka  was  denied 
to  them  while  the  national  economy  was 
sustained  by  the  foreign  exchange  of  tea, 
rubber  and  coco  products — products  made 
thanks  to  the  enormous  human  labour  of 
the  Tamil  people.  Tamils  toiled  in  these 
estates  for  over  a  century  and  a  half  and 
through  their  sweat  and  blood,  the  economy 
of  Sri  Lanka  thrived  before  and  after 
independence.  Fifty  years  of 
independence  for  these  people 
is  marked  with  state-aided  cru- 
elty, forced  repatriation,  rape 
and  sexual  subjugation  of  their 
women,  and  unabated  plunder, 
arrest  and  disappearances  of 
young  men  and  chi  Idren. 

Radhika  Coomaraswamy, 
UN  Special  Rapporteuron  Vio- 
lence against  Women,  is  a  glit- 
tering symbol  of  the  poverty  of 
reality  that  one  finds  in  the  Hu- 
man Rights  advocacy  of  the 
UN.  This  Colombo-based  spe- 
cial rapporteur  produces  voluminousTe- 
ports  from  her  cozy  office  in  the  heart  of 
Colombo.  It  is  questionable  whether  she 
has  met,  listened  to  or  spoken  to  a  single 
mother  or  widow  in  Jaffna  or  Batticaloa, 
where  political  violence  and  state-inspired 
terrorism  has  made  rape,  harassment  and 
ill-treatment  of  women  almost  a  daily 
phenomenon. 

In  1 956,  another  discriminatory  meas- 
ure was  thrust  on  the  Tamil  nation.  The 
Sinhala  language,  spoken  by  70  percent  of 
the  population,  was  made  an  official  lan- 
guage and  the  Tamil  language  was  re- 
duced to  a  second-class  status,  denying 
the  equality  and  dignity  it  had  for  over  two 


millennia  on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  1 972 
and  1978,  the  Sinhala  state  unilaterally 
imposed  constitutions  that  not  only  contin- 
ued to  deny  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Tamil  people  and  nation  for  equality,  dig- 
nity, life  and  security ,  but  it  also  made  Sri 
Lanka  a  Buddhist-Sinhala  state  by  declar- 
ing Buddhism  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

Realizing  the  draconian  intentions  of 
the  state,  the  Tamils  engaged  in  non- 
violent protest,  but  were  eventually  met 


Sri  Lanka  has  an 
international  reputation 
for  violating  almost  every 
rubric  of  the  human  rights 
code  of  ethics. 


with  the  irpn  hands  of  the  state.  In  July 
1 979,  the  Sinhala  pariiament  enacted  the 
notorious  Preservation  of  Terrorism  Act 
that  was  widely  criticized  by  almost  every 
organization  across  the  world  that  sup- 
ports and  upholds  the  values  of  human 
rights.  This  law  was  made  by  the  Sinhalese 
to  be  applied  only  against  theTamils.  This 
law  abrogated  all  legal  and  constitutional 
safeguards  with  regard  to  arrest,  deten- 
tion, and  protection  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  retrospective  criminality.  This 
law  is  still  in  effect  today  and  thousands  of 
Tamil  youth  (including  children)  and  the 
elderly  have  been  arrested,  detained  with- 
out properjudicial  inquiries  and  eventu- 


ally executed  and  their  bodies  disposed  of 
without  any  inquest.  Even  the  massacre 
of  Tamils  held  in  custody  in  Sinhala 
prisons  were  perpetrated  with  the  active 
connivance  of  the  security  personnel. 
Amnesty  International  has  recorded  such 
incidents  in  1983  and  in  1998. 

In  the  history  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Tamils  by  the  Sinhala  State,  the  worst 
historical  episode  began  on  October  17, 
1995  when  a  military  contingent  of  40,0(X) 
armed  personnel  with  a  massive 
display  of  military  power  by  air, 
land  and  sea,  invaded  the  histori- 
cal city  of  Jaffna.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  the  Tamil 
population  of  half  million  people 
fied  the  city  to  save  their  lives. 
The  most  basic  human  rights  of 
these  people  for  life,  shelter,  food 
and  clothing  was  denied  by  the 
very  state  that  proclaimed  to  the 
worid  that  they  are  fighting  a  war 
to  liberate  them.  Nothing  could  be 
further  away  from  the  truth.  To- 
day the  government  of  Sri  Lanka 
is  waging  an  unjust  war  against  these 
people  by  not  only  upgrading  its  military 
machine,  but  also  by  subtle  forms  of  cru- 
elties that  directly  affect  children,  the 
handicapped  and  the  poor.  Food  and  medi- 
cines, the  most  fundamental  among  hu- 
man needs  (therefore  rights),  are  denied 
to  these  people.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Fund  (UK),  Care  International  and 
other  humanitarian  organizations  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
numerous  deaths  caused  by  malaria,  ty- 
phoid, polio  and  other  diseases  which 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the  govern- 
ment had  allowed  the  medicines  to  be 


taken  into  the  war  zone. 

The  sad  and  painful  fact  is  that  the  so- 
called  'free  worid'  knows  the  real  situa- 
tion. But  it  did  nothing  in  particular  to  save 
the  life  of  innocentchildren,  helpless  women 
and  men.  An  advocate  of  human  rights 
cannot  speak  or  preach  neutrality  in  a 
situation  where  the  innocent  are  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and 
death,  and  where  the  innocent  are  slowly 
killed  by  starvation,  lack  of  medical  care 
and  negligence.  In  such  situations,  one 
should  stand  with  the  victims.  One  should 
take  the  side  of  the  victims.  Otherwise, 
human  rights  language  will  become  empty 
rhetoric  like  any  other  political  promise. 
What  have  the  loud  proclamations  of  the 
United  Nations  on  human  rights  contrib- 
uted toward  the  eradication  of  the  brutal- 
ity faced  by  Sri  Lankan  Tamils  daily?  Did 
not  Amnesty  International  state  that 
those  eight  Tamils,  shot  and  killed  by  the 
security  forces  and  buried  at 
Thambalagamam  in  Trinco  on  the  50th 
anni  versary  of  Sri  Lankan  i  ndependence, 
were  also  born  to  live  and  grow  as  hu- 
mans? Why  is  the  government  of  Sri 
Lanka  treating  those  visiting  their  own  in 
the  Sinhala  prisons  as  potential  crimi- 
nals? The  Sinhala  State  is  killing  Tamils 
but  it  is  humankind  that  gets  assassi- 
nated. Until  the  world  realizes  this  stark 
human  reality  in  all  its  painful  dimen- 
sions-we  will  be  pushing  papers  about 
human  rights  from  one  desk  to  the  other 
in  the  cozy  buildings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions -  far  removed  from  the  world  and 
the  reality  of  suffering  and  pain. 

A.  J.  V.  Chandrakanlhan,  is  a 
professor  at  Concordia  University  in 
Montreal. 


More  to  Med  school  than  marks 


BY  STELLA  YIU 


AS  I  SAT  among  the  first 
year  medicine  class,  I  re 
membered  the  famous 
reality-check  prophecy  from  Dr. 
Goss  four  years  ago,  "Chances 
are,  not  many  of  you  here  will  get 
into  medical  school  after  you 
graduate."  Well,  I  guess  I  was 
lucky. 

If  you  are  trying  out  for  med 
school,  don't  worry,  we've  all 
jumped  through  them  hoops.  You 
may  think  that  your  one  test  mark 
may  kill  your  chance,  or  that  you 
definitely  have  to  land  that  re- 
search/volunteer/leadership po- 
sition to  get  good  references  and 
contribute  to  the  community ,  al  1 


to  demonstrate  that  you  are  well 
rounded.  And  yes,  many  others 
have  experienced  those  midnight 
panic  attacks,  "What  if  I  don't 
get  in!?" 

Fortunately  (maybe  unfortu- 
nately for  some),  there  is  no  set 
recipe  to  prepare  yourself,  but  I 
can  share  some  of  my  views 
here. 

You  gel  involved  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  because  you 
need  to  unwind  and  it  is  really  fun 
to  work  with  others.  You  learn  to 
express  your  views,  tolerate  dif- 
ferent opinions,  deal  with  crises, 
manage  yourtime  and,  more  im- 
portantly,  deal  with  yourself  and 
learn.  These  qualities  are  really 
the  essence  of  mature  people,  no 


matter  what  profession  you  are 
in.  If  you  think  there  is  something 
you  have  to  do  to  impress  the 
committee,  well,  sorry,  there  is 
none.  The  good  news  is  anything 
you  enjoy  is  good  enough. 

Another  thing  to  understand  is 
that  medicine  and  research  can 
be  very  different.  Scientists  cre- 
ate knowledge  through  painstak- 
ing, yet  rewarding,  research  and 
medical  students  learn  these  re- 
sults. Undergraduate  science  pro- 
grams try  hard  to  train  students 
to  become  research  scientists, 
thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
theirdisappointment  when  a  lot 
of  them  go  into  medical  school. 
Worse  still,  some  students  view 
research  as  a  lesser  profession. 


a  way  to  obtain  references  rather 
then  to  appreciate  the  work  as  a 
learning  opportunity.  Maybe 
that's  where  Dr.  Goss's  words 
came  from. 

Now,  marks.  Yes,  marks  are 
important.  When  you  see  the 
thick  (and  I  mean  really  thick) 
notes  before  every  exam,  you 
will  realize  that  good  memory, 
organization,  critical  thinking  and 
study  skills  come  in  handy.  These 
qualities  are  developed  through 
previous  study  and  are  best  re- 
flected by  your  marks.  How- 
ever, the  Ontario(or  even  Cana- 
dian) medical  students  have  a 
different  emphasis  on  marks.  If 
you  like  McMaster's  focus  on 
personality  and  thinking  skills. 


then  that  school  is  for  you.  There 
are  no  rules  of  thumb.  Choose 
what  fits  you.  Last  time  I 
checked,  our  class  mostly  con- 
sists of  hardworking  yet  outgo- 
ing, fun-loving  and  warm  people 
with  a  great  sense  of  humour. 
My  point  is,  marks  tell  you  how 
you  will  do  in  tests  and  your 
personality  reflects  how  you  will 
deal  with  others  in  real  life;  both 
are  important. 

The  application  package.  Yes, 
that  is  a  horror.  You  have  to 
present  good  reasons  for  apply- 
ing but  also  have  to  somehow 
stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  and  until  November  I, 
you  will  be  proof-reading  that 
stack  of  paper  40  times  a  day. 


Trust  me,  if  you  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  medicine  should 
be  your  life-long  career,  you  will 
not  go  through  the  whole  appli- 
cation process.  By  the  time  you 
are  done,  you  will  realize  that 
you  actually  have  reasons  and 
passion,  besides  job  security  in 
Yellowknife,  to  commit  to  your 
chosen  profession. 

The  entire  application  proce- 
dure is  stressful,  but  that  is  just 
the  beginning  and  really,  such 
competition  happens  inevery  pro- 
fession at  every  level  as  well.  So, 
take  a  deep  breath,  try  to  relax, 
have  fun,  get  used  to  coffee  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

Stella  Yiu 
Meds  I 
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Millennium  scholarship  fund  falters 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Although  the  federal  government 
is  in  overdrive  trying  to  sell  the 
education  perks  announced  in  last 
week's  budget,  the  centrepiece 
of  its  scholastic  program  is  al- 
ready faltering. 

The  budget's  big  ticket  item, 
the$2.5  billion  Millennium  Schol- 
arship Fund,  is  meeting  the  ire  of 
provincial  politicians,  academics 
and  students. 

And  while  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems are  at  the  centre  of  the 
current  squabble  over  the  schol- 
arship fund,  the  Prime  Minister's 
appointment  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Chrysler  Canada  to 
head  the  private  foundation  ad- 
ministering the  fund  has  added  a 
further  wrench  into  the  growing 
controversy  over  the 
corporatization  of  education. 

The  fund,  announced  last  fall 
by  Jean  Chretien  to  the  surprise 
of  the  education  community,  was 
formally  entrenched  last  Tues- 
day when  ministerof  finance  Paul 
Martin  announced  that  a  private 
foundation  will  determine  how  to 
distribute  over  1 00,000  scholar- 
ships averaging  $3,000  to  low- 
and  middle-income  students. 

Martin  confirmed  that  the 


funds,  which  will  begin  flowing  in 
the  year  2000  for  a  10  year  pe- 
riod, will  be  distributed  according 
to  need  and  merit. 

But  Quebec  ministerof  educa- 
tion Pauline  Marois  responded 
immediately  with  her  own  plan. 
She  announced  that  Quebec 
wanted  to  opt  out  and  get  the 
money  instead,  citing  Quebec's 
far  more  exhausti  ve  needs-based 
bursary  program  which  serviced 
71,600  student  last  year  with 
grants  averaging  $3,885. 

"She  would  prefer  that  the  fed- 
eral government  would  give  the 
money  to  the  province.  This  is  her 
position,"  said  Jean  Leclair, 
spokesperson  for  the  minister. 

The  ministry  has  estimated  that 
the  Quebec  portion  of  the  awards 
would  be  $8 1 .25  million  a  year — 
a  fraction  of  the  $255  million  in 
grants  already  handed  out  annu- 
ally in  the  province. 

The  federal  government 
shouldn't  be  surprised  by  Que- 
bec's swift  and  sharp  response, 
says  John  Trent,  a  political  sci- 
ence professor  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa. 

"It's  an  assault  on  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  federalism  in 
Canada,"  he  said. 

"Already,  we  know  the  consti- 
tution and  federalism  are  having 


troubles.  Now  Ottawajust  thumbs 
its  nose  at  the  constitution  and 
calls  it  a  new  name — access 
rather  than  education — and  then 
it  claims  there's  no  jurisdictional 
problem." 

But  the  Prime  Minister's  Of- 
fice remains  unmoved. 

"The  Prime  Minister  has  said 
quite  clearly  that  Quebec  people 
pay  taxes  to  Canada  and  he  wants 
them  to  know  how  their  money  is 
working  for  them.  He  makes  no 
excuses  for  that,"  said  a  spokes- 
person for  Chretien. 

But  Andrew  Petter,  British 
Columbia's  ministerof  post-sec- 
ondary education,  says  it's  unfor- 
tunate that  the  federal  govera- 
ment  seems  to  be  driven  by  ego. 

"While  I  appreciate  the  recog- 
nition, I  think  it's  regrettable  that 
the  government  has  taken  the  po- 
litical route  with  a  high  profile 
initiative  rather  than  work  to  re- 
plenish what  they've  taken  out  of 
the  system,"  he  said.  Petter  cited 
the  $2.29  billion  cut  in  transfer 
payments  to  the  provinces  for 
post-secondary  education  since 
the  Liberals  first  took  office  in 
1993 — anumberwhichwillplum- 
metto$3.1  billion  by  the  time  the 
scholarship  fund  kicks  in. 

"It  may  actually  encourage 
some  provinces  and  institutions  to 


Chrysler  CEO  Yves  Landry  gets  to  clean  up  his  Liberal 
friends'  mess. 


raise  tuition,"  Petter  added,  ex- 
plaining that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  a  restoration  in  trans- 
fer payments  and  the  investment 
in  a  national  system  of  grants. 
Elizabeth  Carlysle,  national 


Concordia  students  attack  army 
recruitment  on  campus 


BY  YVES  MARTINEAU 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— A  regi- 
ment of  Canada's  army  reserves 
came  under  fire  for  trying  to  re- 
cruit students  for  their  summer 
training  program  at  Concordia 
University. 

The  regiment,  on  campus  in 
February,  was  criticized  by  stu- 
dents for  bringing  a  mi  litary  pres- 
ence into  what  they  say  should  be 
a  peaceful  space. 

"I  don't  believe  that  university 
[students]  should  be  subject  to  re- 
cruiting," Concordia  student  union 
president  Rebecca  Aldworth  said. 
"There  are  plenty  of  means  by 
which  the  army  can  enroll  [re- 


cruits] other  than  doing  it  at  school . 

"University  is  a  place  where  we 
learn  to  promote  peace.  When  I 
see  a  big  poster  of  a  man  holding  a 
gun  like  the  one  the  army  had  at 
their  stand,  it  really  contradicts  the 
idea  of  the  peace-promoting  insti- 
tution the  university  should  be," 
Aldworth  said. 

Chief  Corporal  Daniel  Kelly, 
who  was  at  the  regiment's  recruit- 
ment stand,  says  while  several 
dozen  students  expressed  interest 
in  the  program,  a  significant 
number  criticized  the  regiment  for 
being  there. 

"About  35  students  seemed  re- 
ally interested  in  participating  in 
the  program,"  Kelly  said.  "But 


about  90  students  came  to  see  us 
saying  that  we  have  no  business 
here,  that  we  are  not  welcome  at 
the  university." 

Kelly  says  the  regiment  recruits 
at  approximately  15  Quebec 
schools  over  the  year,  mostly  at 
colleges.  He  adds  that  70  students 
enroll  in  the  program,  which  in- 
volves ceremonial  training  and  a 
basic  infantry  course,  including 
weapons  handling. 

He  says  the  summer  program  is 
the  perfect  job  for  students,  since  it 
corresponds  to  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period  and  pays  about  $6,900. 

Students  at  Concordia  Univer- 
sity have  a  history  of  opposing 
the  military's  presence  on  their 


campus.  In  a  March  1 984  referen- 
dum, students  voted  to  designate 
the  university  a  "military  free 
zone."  The  student  union  also  has 
a  resolution  declaring  all  of  its 
space  military-free. 

But  Concordia's  acting  dean  of 
students  says  the  university  has  no 
obligation  to  follow  student  union 
policies. 

"Our  role  is  to  respect  every 
association,  even  if  not  everyone 
agrees  with  the  ideas  they  hold," 
he  said.  "If  the  [student  union]  or 
otherstudents  don'tlikethearmy 
doing  recruiting  here,  there  are 
others  that  may  be  interested  in  it 
and  the  university  has  to  consider 
them  too." 


chairperson-elect  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students, 
agrees.  She  said  a  system  of 
needs-based  grants  built  into  the 
existing  student  loan  bureaucracy 
would  have  avoided  all  this  legal 
wrangling  overjurisdiction — and 
would  have  been  an  immediate 
and  permanent  program  for  needy 
students. 

Now,  she  says,  students  have 
to  wait  two  years  for  relief  to  be 
distributed  according  to  criteria 
determined  by  a  private  board 
headed  by  one  of  Canada's  cor- 
porate elite,  Yves  Landry,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Chrysler 
Canada.  And  by  then,  rising  fees 
may  actually  cancel  the  awards 
out,  she  added. 

Landry,  who  heads  a  company 
with  assets  totally  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion with  annual  profits  over  $83 
million,  has  been  an  active  and 
vocal  proponent  of  restructuring 
higher  education  in  Canada  to 
bring  business  closer  into  the  fold. 

Working  on  increasing  busi- 
ness-education partnerships, 
Landry  is  a  member  of  the  CEO 
External  Resource  Group  to  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
corporate  CouncilonYouthinthe 


Economy  and  the  Conference 
Board  of  Canada's  National 
Council  on  Education. 

And  at  May  1 997  convocation 
at  Acadia  University  where 
Landry  received  an  honourary 
degree,  he  talked  about  the  im- 
portance of  inculcating  an  entre- 
preneurial culture  in  Canada. 
Landry  also  praised  the  institution 
for  implementing  the  mandatory 
laptop  program,  an  initiative  which 
saw  tuition  fees  soar  the  highest 
in  the  country  at  $5, 1 00  and  nasty 
labourrelations  problems  nearly 
resulting  in  a  faculty  strike  this 
term. 

"Acadia  University  has  dared 
to  change  and  will  come  out  ahead, 
well  ahead,  in  that  constant  thrust 
for  continuous  improvement.  It's 
like  we  say  at  Chrysler,  'You 
either  lead,  follow  or  gel  out  of  the 
way,'"  he  told  the  graduates. 

While  Landry's  appointment 
has  students  a  bit  miffed,  Murray 
Dobbin,  author  of  The  Myth  of 
the  Good  Corporate  Citizen, 
isn't  surprised  by  Chretien's 
choice. 

"There's  no  difference  be- 
tween the  political  elite  and  the 
corporate  elite,"  he  said.  "This 
government  operates  like  a  busi- 
ness so  it's  completely  consistent 
with  what  this  Liberal  govern- 
ment has  been  doing  all  along,  I 
would  have  been  surprised  if  he 
hadn't  picked  some  CEO." 

But  Francois  Rocher.  a  politi- 
cal science  professor  at  Carleton 
Uni  versity ,  says  proper  consulta- 
tion would  have  avoided  the  mess 
in  which  the  fund  tmds  itself. 

"Most  of  the  time,  these  pro- 
grams have  been  shaped  in  col- 
laboration with  others.  It's  unu- 
sual that  the  government  would 
intervene  on  an  important  issue 
like  this  without  consulting  the 
provinces,"  said  Rocher,  refer- 
ring to  Chretien's  surprise  an- 
nouncement last  fall. 

"I  think  Chretien  wanted  to  put 
his  personal  landmark.  This  is  how 
he  wanted  to  be  remembered — 
as  the  prime  minister  who  in- 
vested in  education,  forgettingof 
course  that  he's  cut  over  $3  bil- 
lion. That's  another  story." 

The  fund  will  be  overseen  by  a 
1 5-person  private  foundation,  on 
which  one  student  will  sit. 


We've  got  you  coming... 

...and  going. 

And  we'll  keep  you  coming  and  going  all  year  with 
regular  return  departures  at  student  discount  prices. 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Toronto  to; 

Sudbury     $80  Kitchener  $22 

London      $34  Ottawa  $69 

Windsor    $60         Peterborough  $24 

Guelph      $18  Belleville  $30 


Other  discounted  destinations  available. 
Check  with  your  Greyhound  Agent. 

Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 

Surf  to  www.greyhound.ca 

rSTRAVELCUrS 

187  College  Street  (at  Henry)  979-2406 

Ereuhaund 

610  Bay  Street  (at  Dundas)  367-8747 


U  01  T  Bookstore 
214   College  Street 
978-7919 
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'Canada  the  Good'  deflated 


Barlow  says  Liberals  are 
pushing  hard  for  controversial 
global  free  trade  deal 


BY  DAVID-JAMES 
FERNANDES 

Maude  Barlow  of  the  Council  of 
Canadians  proved  that  the  Multi- 
lateral Agreement  of  Investment 
(MAI)  has  become  a  political 
blockbuster  by  packing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  School's  audi- 
torium last  Thursday  night  for  a 
speech  on  the  agreement  and  its 
implications. 

The  evening  opened  with  the 
Raging  Grannies,  a  group  of  six 
button- wearing,  song-singing  eld- 
erly women  who  sent  even  the 
straight-faced  and  serious  into 
guffaws  when  they  launched  into 
their  discordant  attack  on  every- 
thing from  international  bankers 
to  Canada's  own  Liberal  Party. 

The  Grannies  modernized  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  for 
the  fight  against  the  MAI  by  re- 
placing the  well-known  chorus  of 
"solidarity  forever"  with  "surely, 
surely  we  can  stop  them."  With 
eight  similar  tunes,  the  audience 
was  relaxed,  if  not  a  little  relieved, 
by  the  time  Barlow  arrived  at  the 
podium. 

According  to  Barlow,  the  de- 


BY  DEBORAH 
AUSTIN-BUN  YAK 

U  of  T  student-parents  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  the  shrinking 
financial  aid  available  to  them 
are  being  offered  some  tips. 
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feat  of  this  particular  trade  agree- 
ment is  not  enough.  She  says  so 
long  as  the  ideology  behind  it  re- 
mains unquestioned,  the  MAI  will 
pop  up  in  other  forms. 

"Let  us  see  this  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  debate  on  economic 
globalization  and  democracy,  citi- 
zenship and  stewardship  that 
needs  to  happen  all  over  the 
world,"  she  said. 

Barlow  says  she  first  heard 
about  the  MAI  last  spring  from 
colleagues  in  the  Third-World 
Network.  But  when  she  asked 
the  government  about  it,  they  were 
all  mum. 

'The  day  that  it  appeared  i  n  the 
front  page  off/ie  Globe  and  Mail, 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
and  international  trade  suddenly 
put  up  their  MAI  web  site,"  she 
recalled.  "We've  had  very  little 
time  to  get  this  information  out 
and  around." 

Bariow  called  the  MAI  "an 
economic  constitution  that  will  in 
many  ways  replace  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  nation-states."  As 
proof,  she  noted  how  the  MAI  is 
a  top-down  agreement  where  all 
signatories  must  agree  on  areas 


Maude  Barlow. 


LAURENCE  MARCOLONGO/VARSITY 


of  exemption,  rather  than  what 
areas  to  include. 

To  date,  the  only  exemptions  to 
the  agreement  are  in  national  se- 
curity, law  and  order  and  in  some 
cases,  central  banks.  But  even 


this  may  be  done  away  with  in 
another  agreement  called  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Act. 

"Absolutely  everythingelse— 
health,  culture,  farming,  educa- 
tion, social  programs,  the  envi- 


ronment and  jobs— is  now  under 
negotiation,"  she  said. 

If  problems  arise  in  any  of  the 
unprotected  areas,  Bariow  says 
the  balance  of  power  lies  in  fa- 
vour of  the  corporations  over  the 
interests  of  the  affected  coun- 
tries— because  under  the  MAI 
countries  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween national  and  domestic  in- 
vestors. 

According  to  this  logic,  multi- 
national or  domestic  corporations 
could  issue  legal  challenges  to 
any  laws  the  government  uses 
which  allegedly  limit  their  ability 
to  do  business. 

In  addition,  investors  may  seek 
compensation  from  laws  they  feel 
restrict  them.  "They  can  go  to  a 
three-person,  binding  tribunal  in 
the  World  Trade  Organization, 
which  is  basically  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce's 
court  and  get  a  ruling  on  compen- 
sation," Barlow  said. 

"If  the  country  lost,  they  would 
immediately  have  to  pay  the  full 
value."  Under  the  MAI,  a  coun- 
try's legal  system  must  uphold 
decisions  of  the  WTO  tribunal. 

"Now  the  government  is  say- 
ing, 'Oh,  you  silly  people— we're 
going  to  protect  all  these  areas 
(through]  country-specific  reser- 
vations,'" she  said.  But  Barlow 
adds  that  country-specific  reser- 
vations are  all  subject  to  some- 


Student  families  get  financial  tips 


With  the  recent  changes  to 
the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Plan  and  other  financial  aid  pro- 
grams, the  Financial  Survival  for 
Student  Families  workshop  on 
March  5  will  help  some  of  the 
students  hit  the  hardest  in  recent 
years  navigate,  says  David 
Sidebottom,  a  financial  officer  at 
Admissions  and  Awards  and  one 
of  the  keynote  speakers. 

"We've  had  a  fiurry  of  an- 
nouncements," he  said,  adding 
that  the  applicafion  process  for 
both  provincial  and  federal  stu- 
dent funding  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  convoluted  especially  for 


student  families  after  last  week's 
federal  budget  announcement. 

"These  announcements  will 
complicate  the  process  for  [stu- 
dent] funding,"  Sidebottom  said, 
citing  the  new  federal  millen- 
nium scholarship  fund  set  to  kick 
off  in  2000. 

But  for  sole  support  parents 
hard  hit  by  last  year's  changes  to 
OS  AP,  waiting  until  2000  might 
be  too  late. 

Alicia  Maund  is  a  third  year 
student  and  sole  support  parent 
of  two  children  who  was  forced 
to  move  in  with  her  mother  this 
week  because  she  can  no  longer 


afford  to  pay  her  rent.  She  says 
this  is  due  to  OS  APchanges  that 
left  her  struggling  unnecessarily. 

"MyOSAPentitlement  proved 
to  be  $8,000  below  what  a  per- 
son needs  (to  survive],"  she  said, 
adding  that  the  steady  income 
from  the  Family  Benefits  plan 
has  been  missed. 

'The  most  immediate  way  the 
changes  have  affected  me  is  that 
I  no  longer  have  a  set  amount  of 
income  that  Family  Benefits  pro- 
vided. I  also  no  longer  have  things 
like  drug  plan,  dental  plan,  and 
child  care,"  she  said. 

The  Tory  government  kicked 


student  families  off  social  assist- 
ance and  onto  OSAP  in  1996. 

As  one  of  the  chief  organizers 
of  Family  Voices,  a  campus  ad- 
vocacy group  for  student  fami- 
lies dealing  with  poverty  issues, 
Maund  is  currently  working  on 
projects  to  have  banks  provide 
emergency  loans  while  students 
wait  in  limbo  for  their  OSAP 
funds  to  come  in,  as  well  as  a 
credit  plan  with  the  U  of  T  book- 
store. 

Besides  the  provincial 
changes  to  OSAP,  last  week's 
changes  to  the  federal  taxation 
system  will  now  allow  for  part- 
time  students  to  claim  17  per 
cent  of  their  tuition  for  income 
tax  returns,  a  service  previously 


thing  called  'stand  still'  and 
'rollback.' 

"Standstill  says  that  no  govern- 
ment can  make  any  legislation  or 
amend  any  legislation  in  a  way 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  MAI. 
Rollback  says  you  have  to  roll 
whatever  reserve  back.  That  in- 
cludes culture,  social  programs, 
health,  education  and  so  on." 

To  those  Trudeau-struck  few 
that  still  believe  in  Canada  the 
Good,  Barlow  took  the  opportunity 
to  burst  their  bubble.  "Make  no 
mistake.  Ourgovemment  is  worse. 
Our  government  is  no  innocent 
little  Canada  anymore.  We' re  out 
there  pushing  these  things  as  hard 
as  we  can,"  she  said. 

Despite  the  praise  Canada  has 
received  for  its  role  in  master- 
minding the  MAI,  some  Liberal 
politicians  simply  refuse  to  be- 
lieve it.  Bariow  recalled  how  she 
met  with  three  federal  cabinet 
ministers  in  Newfoundland  about 
the  MAI.  "And  they  said,  'You 
must  be  mistaken,  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment would  never  sign  any- 
thing like  that.'" 

"I  could  not  get  through.  It  was 
just  like  a  wall." 

The  MAI  could  be  signed  as 
early  as  April.  But  some  coun- 
tries are  now  balking  at  the  agree- 
ment and  some  multinational  cor- 
porations are  dissatisfied  with  the 
few  exemptions  included. 


only  offered  to  full-time  students. 

These  are  some  of  the  practi- 
cal topics  the  one-day  workshop 
will  deal  with,  says  Ruth  Perkins, 
an  executive  assistant  at  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union,  one 
of  the  day's  sponsors. 

"They  have  more  financial 
costs,  a  higher  cost  of  living, 
expenses  like  child  care,  hous- 
ing. (At  the  university]  there  is 
very  little  support  for  student 
families,"  Perkins  said. 

Sidebottom  added  that  he  ex- 
pects an  excellent  turnout  forthe 
workshop,  which  is  in  its  third 
year.  It  is  being  held  at  U  of  T's 
Visitor  Centre  between  2:30  and 
4:30. 
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Strip  search  mania  under  fire 


THE  VARSITY 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Metro  Toronto  policeofficers  are 
overzealous  in  their  use  of  strip 
searches,  say  civil  liberties  advo- 
cates. 

After  they  brought  their  com- 
plaints to  the  Toronto  Police  Serv- 
ices Board  on  Thursday,  the  board 
decided  police  chief  David 
Boothby  must  draw  up  a  compre- 
hensivepolicydetail  when  offic- 
ers can  carry  out  these  searches. 

The  request  came  after  the 
board  heard  the  disturbing  report 
by  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association  on  the  strip  searches 
of  four  teenagers,  aged  1 3  to  1 7, 
resulting  from  arrests  for  minor 
infractions  at  an  anti-Bill  1 60dem- 
onstration  last  December. 

The  equally  disquieting  stories 
recounted  by  Kimberley  Murray, 
lawyer  for  the  Aboriginal  Legal 
Services  of  Toronto,  further 
pushed  the  board  to  mandate  the 
chief  of  police  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

"The  practice  of  strip  search- 
ing is  used  more  often  than  not  to 
intimidate  and  humiliate  members 
of  our  community,"  Murray  told 
the  board.  "A  person's  dignity 
and  self- worth  is  diminished  when 
they  are  strip  searched.  This  rep- 


resents police  brutality. 

"Aboriginal  people  in  Canada 
have  been  the  victims  of  institu- 
tional abuse  for  decades.  Toron- 
to's strip  search  policy  is  another 
example  of  this  abuse,"  contin- 
ued Murray. 

But  Alan  Borovoy,  general 
counsel  forthecivil  liberties  asso- 
ciation, says  this  step  is  not  good 
enough.  He  asked  to  board  to 
provide  an  independent  review 
and  assessment  of  the  way  the 
police  treated  the  four  young  peo- 
ple protesting  against  Bill  160. 

"This  review  should  be  con- 
ducted by  some  person  or  per- 
sons who  are  not  fettered  by  the 
interests  of  the  police,  the  board 
or  any  of  the  parties,"  Borovoy 
told  the  board,  which  did  not  act 
on  this  request. 

The  young  people  were  de- 
tained for  over  five  hours  and 
Borovoy  alleges  some  were  not 
allowed  to  call  a  lawyer  or  their 
parents. 

"If  [the  board  is]  going  to  do  an 
effectivejob,  they'regoingto  have 
to  be  prepared  for  some  discom- 
fort," Borovoy  said  later.  "You 
can't  govern  the  police  if  you're 
not  going  to  have  some  conflicts 
with  the  police.  They  can' t  go  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  unpleasant- 
ness." 


Borovoy  added  that  the  chief 
of  police's  reaction  was  most 
troubling. 

Boothby  told  the  board  that  the 
police  are  empowered  under  com- 
mon law  to  strip  search  any  per- 
son arrested  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  person  arrested  and 
the  police. 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  area 


forthe  police  and  particularly  dif- 
ficult with  young  people  because 
of  their  unpredictability  and  irra- 
tional  behaviour  at  times," 
Boothby  said. 

"While  it  may  seem  intrusive, 
people  are  very  innovative  about 
where  they  hide  drugs  and  weap- 
ons," he  added. 

And  Det.  Ian  Moyer,  who  heads 


the  youth  bureau  at  52  Division  in 
downtown  Toronto,  echoed  this 
message  to  the  board.  He  said 
police  must  be  granted  the  flex- 
ibility to  strip  search  any  person 
detained,  no  matter  how  minor 
the  infraction. 

"Thereis  very  little  difference 
between  adults  and  young  peo- 
ple," he  said.  "They  represent 


the  same  or  more  danger." 

But  the  Office  of  the  Police 
Complaints  Commissioner,  which 
was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  1 997, 
has  already  stated  that  strip  search- 
ing all  persons  who  are  being  de- 
tained is  unlawful  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Aftertheextensiveconsul- 
tation  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sioner, it  recommended  in  Decem- 
ber 1996  to  standardize  police  prac- 
tices and  procedures  regarding 
strip  searches. 

The  recommendations  came 
after  a  number  of  public  com- 
plaints relating  to  different  kinds 
of  searches  ranging  from  frisk 
searches  to  strip  searches  car- 
ried out  in  public  view  to  body- 
cavity  searches. 

The  recommendations  were 
never  acted  upon. 

Murray  also  said  that  Toron- 
to's policy  on  strip  searches  also 
infringes  section  eight  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms,  which  states  that  eve- 
ryone has  the  right  to  be  secure 
against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure. 

The  Metro  police  do  not  cur- 
rently collect  statistics  on  the  per- 
centage of  those  arrested  who 
are  strip  searched,  nor  does  it 
keep  tabs  on  the  crimes  for  which 
those  strip  searched  are  arrested. 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 

Friendly  tempers  flared  yester- 
day as  expert  panelists  sparked 
fiery  discussions  surrounding  the 
depiction  of  gays  and  lesbians  in 
the  media. 

Mediated  by  Rowley  Mossop, 
a  producer  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Company's  the 
National,  the  three  hour  debate 
raised  a  number  of  contentious 
issues:  the  censorship  question; 
the  construction  of  a  positive  gay 
identity;  the  tensions  between 
mainstream  and  alternative  me- 
dia coverage  of  gay  and  lesbian 
issues. 

"When  I  was  growing  up  in  a 
small  town  in  northern  Ontario, 
homosexuality  was  always  re- 
garded negatively  in  the  media," 
said  David  Walberg,  publisher  of 
theToronto-basedA'/ra.the  larg- 
est gay  community  newspaper  in 
Canada. 

His  first  introduction  to  homo- 
sexuality was  through  a  CBC 


Gay  media  flares  up  with  a  vengeance 


documentary  in  the  eighties  that 
portrayed  homosexuals  as  sad 
and  lonely.  Walberg  worries  that 
gay  people  may  falsely  look  to 
the  media  for  self  esteem  rather 
than  examine  it  critically. 

"The  media  is  very  important 
in  forming  society's  perception 
of  homosexual  people." 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the 
portrayal  of  gays  and  lesbians  in 
both  mainstream  and  alternative 
media  has  revolutionized,  accord- 
ing to  Sarah  Merdochk,  associ- 
ate news  editor  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

"It's  gotten  to  the  point  that 
being  gay  is  considered  'chic' 
and  that  many  gays  have  devel- 
oped a  superiority  complex,"  said 
Merdochk,  who  identified  her- 
self as  heterosexual.  "They  try 
to  make  me  feel  ordinary,  not  so 
avant-guard,  and  glamorous  as 
themselves.  The  turnover  is  quite 
an  interesting  phenomenon." 

"You  know  what,"  responded 
Susan  Cole,  entertainment  editor 
of  NOW  magazine,  "I'm  proud 


of  it.  I  appreciate  this  new  'supe- 
riority complex.'  I  wish  we  lived 
in  a  society  in  which  we  did  not 
have  to  have  this  complex." 

Not  all  members  of  the  audi- 
ence were  in  accordance  with 
the  'chic'  gay  image  as  that  which 
is  held  by  most  Canadians. 

"Homophobia  is  rampant  out 
there,"  said  an  audience  mem- 
ber who  has  not  been  able  to 
come  out  of  the  closet  at  her 
workplace  due  to  her  fear  of 
being  ostracized.  This  fear  is 
spurred  by  homophobic  jokes 
which  are  regulariy  passed  along 
by  her  colleagues,  she  adds.  "I 
don'tthinkit'sconsidered  'chic' 
at  all." 

Coleadmitted  that  she  is  some- 
what paternalistic  towards  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community — be- 


cause she  says  it  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  todefend  itself  Cole  even 
admitted  that  she  did  not  publish 
a  couple  of  stories  which  would 
have  been  scooped  up  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  mainstream  news, 
but  would  have  negatively 
skewed  the  image  of  the  gay 
community. 

"I  find  that  shocking,"  retorted 
Merdochk.  "It's  too  bad  that  your 
'paternal'  yearnings  leaves  the 
community  uninformed.  I  think 
that  they  [members  of  the  les- 
bian and  gay  community]  are 
strong  enough.  I  hate  it  when 
people  treat  mainstream  as  some- 
thing really  bad.  We  really  care 
about  the  issues  and  the  people." 

Other  panelists,  however,  be- 
lieve that  alternative  gay  press  is 
"on  it's  way  down,"  in  the  words 


of  Mitchel  Raphael,  a  gay  free- 
lance journalist  who  publishes 
regularly  in  The  Toronto  Star. 
Accordingly,  he  says  acceptance 
in  the  mainstream  is  a  positive 
phenomenon. 

"Now  that  homosexuality  has 
gotten  into  the  mainstream,  the 
more  radical  stories  will  get  told. 
The  Toronto  Star  even  allowed 
the  word  'fisting'  to  be  published 
in  their  paper,"  said  Raphael, 
former  editor  of  the  gay  publica- 
tion Icon. 

"I've  never  heard  from  any- 
one whose  story  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  mainstream  me- 
dia." 

While  it  was  agreed  that  the 
media  does  help  in  shaping  the 
general  society's  perception  of 
homosexuals,  it  was  also  ac- 


knowledged that  the  media  can- 
not completely  transform  homo- 
phobic tendencies. 

"We  can  report  on  it,  encour- 
age it,  but  the  politics  still  re- 
mains with  the  people,"  concluded 
Cole. 

Other  topics  covered  included 
the  problem  with  using  the  term 
'we'  to  encompass  the  diversity 
in  the  gay  and  lesbian  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  alleged  ne- 
glect of  women's  issues  inXtra 
and  other  media  publications. 

The  uncritical  coverage  of 
AIDS  research  and  information 
was  also  touched  upon. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  panel 
discussion  was  organized  by  the 
National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Jour- 
nalist Association  and  was  held 
at  Ryerson  University. 
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Uncle  George's  Family  Restaurant 

Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T.  • 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360Bloor  St.  W. 
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which  half  of  me  is 


Jewish? 


For  young  adults  who  are  children  of  intermarriage  and  are 
interested  in  exploring  their  Jewish  heritage.  Join  us  for  our 
next  session  on  March  10. 


Program  runs  from  7pm  to  9pm.  Registration  starts  at  6:30pm. 
University  College  Union,  Walden  Room,  79  St.  George  Street. 
Well  discuss  Holidays,  Traditions,  Israel,  History  and  more. 
Admission  is  free.  Call  4 16-638-7800  x798  for  more  info. 


UTT^ederatton 

.  Ac&n  Coinmitt«  for  Jewish  Continuit)' 


Jewish 

Campus 
Services 
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CIUT  weathering  pre-funding  drive  storms 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Bertholz  declined  to  comment 
on  the  details  of  the  Feb.  9  report 
to  the  Varsity,  preferring  to  wail 
until  the  board  delivered  its  final 
judgement  on  the  findings.  The 
recommendations,  however,  speak 
for  themselves:  "[We]  move  that 
the  Spoken  Word  Committee  be 
reconstituted  as  [an]  Advisory 
Committee  with  no  decision  mak- 
ing powers...  the  Spoken  Word 
Committee's  role  will  be  limited  to 
representing  the  interests  of  spo- 
ken word  programmers  to  the  pro- 
gramming department." 

At  a  Feb.  25  general  staff  meet- 
ing, volunteerrep  David  Bachner 
offered  his  interpretation.  'The 
board  of  directors  is  responsible 
for  making  sure  all  departments 
are  functioning.  We  felt  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  who 
should  perform  certain  roles.  We 
decided  to  change  the  Spoken 
Word  Committee  to  one  that  deals 
with  spoken  word  issues.  A  pro- 
gramming committee  should  not 
be  involved  in  areas  of  expertise 
carried  out  by  paid  staff.  But  noth- 
ing's  been  decided  yet."  (The  re- 
port will  be  reviewed  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  March  5.) 

Volokwyn  agrees  with 
Bachner' s  assertion  that  the  job 
descriptions  are  somewhat  vague. 
The  recommendations,  however, 
don'texactly  thrill  him. 

"[The  program  director]  does 
havetheultimate  responsibility  and 
the  policy  is  a  little  fuzzy  as  to  what 
that  all  means.  It's  kind  of  like  a 
band  and  a  manager.  Sometimes 
you  ha  ve  a  producer  or  a  manager 
basicallydirectingtheband:  'This 
is  how  you're  going  to  sound, 
you're  going  to  do  these  shows 
and  you 're  going  to  pump  out  this 
stuff  to  make  money.'  On  the 
other  hand, you  [can]  haveaband 
that's  in  control  and  is  calling  the 
shots  and  working  things  out  with 
the  manager,  saying,  'We're  go- 
ing to  do  this,  this  is  our  creative 
freedom.'  And  in  the  right  situa- 
tion, they '11  work  things  out;  they 'II 
ask  the  manager  for  advice,  they '  11 
discuss,  tell  the  manager  what  to 
do,  or  it's  a  consensus.  That's  the 
good  thing  about  a  community  ra- 
dio station:  acommercial  station  is 
a  top-down  thing,  a  community 
station  is  not  that,  it  shouldn't  be 
that,  because  that  destroys  the 
creative  freedom  and  input  proc- 
ess. 

"And  what  is  being  attempted  is 
both  those  options  being  taken 
away  so  that  if  the  program  direc- 
tor feels  like  it,  he  can  consult  [the 
Spoken  Word  Committee],  and  if 
he  doesn't  [feel  like  it],  he  doesn't 
have  to.  He  can  make  whatever 
decision  he  wants  to  and  doesn't 
have  to  listen  to  any  advice.  And 
that  goes  completely  against  the 
program  director' s  job  description 
and  the  current  policies  of  the 
station  of  the  two  committees.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  they're 
going  to  do  that,  they'll  probably 
also  want  to  remove  the  input  from 
the  music  people.  1  think  that  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  creativity  of  all  the  volunteers 
who  do  shows." 


SINGING  THE  BLUES 


"I've  been  making  programming 
changes  since  day  one  of  my  being 
at  CIUT,"  asserts  station  fixture 
Mopa  Dean.  "Some  make  people 
upset,  some  don't." 

Dean' s  casual  statement  belies 
the  controversy  surrounding  his 
recent  decisions,  though  the  tired 
look  on  his  face  duri  ng  our  conver- 
sation suggests  a  certain  degree  of 
uneasiness.  But  whi  le  his  changes 


to  spoken  word  programming  have 
incurred  the  wrath  of  many  volun- 
teers, it's  a  recent  move  in  the 
music  department  that  has  made 
several  members  of  the  commu- 
nity particularly  "upset." 

On  Feb.  3,  Dean  relieved  vet- 
eran CIUT  blues  DJ  Eddy  Brake 
of  his  on-air  privileges;  the  move 
wascatalysed  by  comments  Brake 
made  about  the  Toronto  Blues  So- 
ciety and  its  president,  Derek  An- 
drews, on  Brake's  Thursday 
evening  show,  Eddy's  Place.  In 
the  Dec.  1 1, 1997  broadcast.  Brake 
criticized  the  nominating  proce- 
dures of  the  TBS'  Maple  Blues 
Awards,  claiming  those  on  the 
nominating  committee  stood  to  gain 
materially  through  their  business 
connections  with  the  nominated 
arti  sts.  After  recei  vi  ng  three  com- 
plaints— all  from  TBS  members — 
and  reviewing  tapes  of  the  show. 
Dean  dismissed  Brake,  citing  in 
the  dismissal  letter  that  Brake's 
"very  public  dispute  with  Derek 
reveals  our  inability  to  have  con- 
trol of  what  we  broadcast  and 
shows  that  programmers  may  not 
uphold  the  broadcast  act  and  poli- 
cies of  the  CRTC." 

"We  should  be  critical  of  things 
in  the  community,"  Brake  argues 
in  defence.  "My  speech  was  an 
opinion  coming  from  the  commu- 
nity. 1  love  to  entertain  people,  I 
want  to  educate  them  on  this  mu- 
sic. And  I  have  to  keep  them 
informed  of  my  opinions,  and  todo 
that,  you  need  to  have  commen- 
tary. I  made  a  statement  and  I  let 
people  figure  it  out.  It  was  the 
bloes  community  spurring  meon — 
I  had  1 0  people  in  two  nights  ask- 
ing me  about  those  nominations, 
they  couldn't  believe  them.  It 
wasn't  just  coming  from  me. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  give  the  sta- 
tion a  bad  name,"  he  continues. 
"I'm  not  here  to  criticize  people  [at 
the  station];  I've  never  said  any- 


thing bad  about  the  station.  I  still 
want  to  be  a  part  of  it.  But  there's 
a  little  too  much  power  in  one 
person's  hands.  I've  always  said 
that  we  have  to  have  a  board  of 
directors,  a  station  manager,  a  pro- 
gram manager. . .  but  what's  lost  is 
that  on-air  programmers  are  what 
makes  the  station,  not  what  goes 
on  behind  closed  doors." 

Unfortunately  for  Brake,  CIUT 
presently  has  no  standing  Music 
Commi  ttee  to  review  the dismi ssal . 
Due  to  an  overall  lack  of  interest 
among  volunteers,  Volokwyn  is 
the  only  acti  ve  member,  and  gi  ven 
that  the  station  is  also  without  a 
music  director,  Volokwyn' s  music 
co-ordinator  role  places  him  in 
somewhat  of  a  grey  area. 

"If  there  was  a  full  functioning 
committee,  which  there  is  not,  what 
the  Music  Committee  should  have 
done — and  is  allowed  to  do  by 
policy — is  look  at  his  file  and  de- 
termine whether  the  background 
plus  the  recent  incident  makes  the 
removal  from  the  station  valid  or 
not,"  Volokwyn  explains.  "I'm 
putting  in  a  request  to  look  at  the 
background.  As  it  stands  now,  I 
support  the  program  director's 
decision.  But  I  am  supportive  of  a 
proper  investigation  in  this  area, 
and  if  it  comes  to  light  that  in  the 
past  there  was  no  similar  prob- 
lems, then  1  would  support  putting 
him  back  on  the  air." 


RADIO  VOICES 


For  most  people,  the  words  "cam- 
pus radio"  inspire  images  of  nerv- 
ous frosh  fumbling  about  the  con- 
trol panel,  shuffling  through  piles 
of  records  while  the  microphone 
records  dead  air.  CIUT,  however, 
has  built  its  reputation  on  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  its  programmers: 
the  popularity  of  shows  WkeTlior's 
Leather  Shorts,  Eddy's  Place, 
Dr.  Mouth's  Medicine  Cabinet 
and  Je{\'  Cohen'  sMods  and  Rock- 


ersowe  as  much  to  the  irreverent, 
passionate  personalities  of  the 
hosts  as  to  the  music  itself. 

Dean  refused  to  comment  to 
the  Varsity- on  both  the  restructur- 
ing and  Eddy  Brake  situations, 
claiming  that  both  matters  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. However,  he  openly  admit- 
ted in  the  Feb.  1 2  edifion  ofNOW 
magazine  that  there  was  not  "any 
kind  of  hearing"  before  Brake's 
dismissal,  and  this  blunt  response 
has  caused  many  volunteers  to 
question  the  powerof  their  voices 
at  the  station.  If  an  eight-year 
veterans  like  Brake  can  be  re- 
moved without  a  full  hearing,  other 
volunteers  are  left  wondering 
where  they  stand. 

"It's  a  freedom  of  speech  is- 
sue," says  Rod  McNeish,  host  of 
the  Wednesday  evening  program 
No  Media  Monopoly  and  a  mem- 
berof  the  1996/97  board  of  direc- 
tors. "I  play  stuff  on  my  show  that 
says  not  nice  words  about  various 
multinational  corporations — will 
that  get  me  into  trouble?" 

"Changes  are  happening  so 
quickly,  before  people  can  find  out 
what  they '  re  about,"  exclaims  Saul 
Chemos,  a  co-host  of  Caffeine 
Free  Tuesdays.  "The  station's 
bureaucracy  has  been  attending 
the  Mike  Harris  school  of  man- 
agement." 

And  as  if  the  restructuring  and 
Eddy  Brake  matters  weren't 
enough  to  rile  them  up,  volunteers 
learned  recently  that  speaking 
rights  at  board  meetings  will  be 
limited  to  board  members  and  those 
who  place  themselves  on  the 
agenda  48  hours  in  advance  of 
scheduled  meetings. 

"We  now  operate  under  the 
same  system  of  speaking  rights  as 
most  other  councils,"  Bertholz 
explains.  "We  were  having  prob- 
lems conducting  the  meetings; 
there  were  too  many  interruptions. 


If  you  want  to  speak,  discuss  the 
matter  beforehand  with  the  volun- 
teer rep.  They  represent  volunteer 
interests." 

"Collectivism  and  democracy 
are  gone,"  charges  community 
activist  Bill  Green.  "[The  board] 
doesn't  want  to  hear  questions 
from  people  like  me.  I  ask  ques- 
tions they  don't  want  to  hear." 

Of  all  the  people  screaming 
about  problems  at  CIUT,  Green  is 
perhaps  screaming  the  loudest. 
The  former  host  ofCqffeine  Free 
Tuesdays  and  a  station  volunteer 
for  10years,Green'sdissatisfac- 
tion  with  the  current  administra- 
tion at  CIUT  has  prompted  him  to 
start  a  petition  calling  for  the  res- 
ignation of  the  board.  Dean  and 
station  manager  Marva  Jackson. 
Green  delivered  his  petitions  with 
copies  of  a  speech  made  by 
Volokwyn  at  a  Feb.  1 9  board  meet- 
ing to  each  volunteer's  mailbox; 
within  days,  they  were  swiftly  dis- 
carded by  station  management, 
raising  invasion-of-privacy  com- 
plaints from  some  volunteers.  (For 
the  record,  Volokwyn  claims  his 
speech  was  distributed  without  his 
knowledge  and  wishes  to  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  any  call  for 
resignations.) 

At  the  Feb.  25  staff  meeting, 
the  recently-hired  Jackson  justi- 
fied the  removal  of  the  fliers.  "Cer- 
tain programmers  have  come  to 
me  because  they  felt  it's  inappro- 
priate to  distribute  such  materi- 
als," she  said.  "It  contributes  to  an 
environment  that  undermines  the 
spirit  of  the  station.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of 
them  being  there.  A  commitment 
to  a  democratic  environment  re- 
quires that  we  work  together." 


DRIVING  FOR  DOLLARS 


Regrettably  for  the  station,  these 
controversies  loom  only  weeks 
before  the  most  crucial  time  of  the 


year  for  the  station:  this  April's 
funding  drive.  Jackson  openly 
stated  at  the  Feb.  1 9  board  meet- 
ing that  "CIUT  has  lost  $50,000 
over  the  last  two  years.  We're 
losing  money  every  day."  The 
question  now  is,  will  the  internal 
conflict  transpiring  at  the  station 
affect  this  year's  bottom  line? 

"Anything  that' shappeningright 
now  will  have  to  become  second- 
ary in  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  funding  drive,"  Dean  de- 
clares. "Whatever  sort  of  prob- 
lems people  have  or  will  have,  the 
primary  concern  now  is  the  fund- 
ing drive,  that's  what  has  to  be 
looked  at.  Whetherit'saquestion 
of  something  interfering  or  not, 
there  can '  t  be  a  question — failure 
isn't  an  option  in  the  context  of  a 
funding  drive.  Fundraising  has  to 
be  the  concern,  that's  what  [vol- 
unteers] have  to  be  thinking  of, 
that's  what  we  have  to  do  and 
that' s  what  we  are  focusing  on.  So 
even  i  f  there  i  s  a  present  problem, 
it's  irrelevant  because  it  can' t  hap- 
pen. It  has  to  be  overcome  if  it 
exists." 

Volokwyn,  for  one,  believes  he 
knows  the  answer. 

'The  ideal  solution  would  be  for 
everybody  to  read  the  policies  of 
the  station.  If  everybody  in- 
volved— the  board  members,  the 
staff,  the  committee  members,  the 
volunteers  concerned — read  the 
by-laws,  the  spoken  word  and 
music  manuals  and  the  job  de- 
scriptions of  paid  staff  members, 
they  would  know  what' s  going  on, 
they  would  know  what  the  proper 
process  is.  I've  read  all  of  these 
things,  I  have  almost  all  of  them 
memorized  by  now  with  all  these 
incidents  that  are  goi  ng  on .  I  f  policy 
is  followed,  then  they'll  straighten 
themselves  out.  If  a  policy  is  ig- 
nored purposely,  there's  no  way 
we'll  straighten  things  out." 
With  files  from  Meg  Murphy. 
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CAsrmg  calls 

It  requires  an  act  of  imagination; 
visualizing  who  is  right  for  each 
role  from  the  mass  of  students 
who  audition  for  the  Hart  House 
production  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Some  of  the  students  who  try 
out  have  a  lot  of  acting  experience 
and  even  professional  training. 
Others  come  from  various  majors: 
•commerce,  science,  English  or  psy- 
chology and  may  never  have  audi- 
tioned for  a  play  before. 

The  director,  Jonathan  Parker, 
a  drama  student,  has  students  pre- 
pare a  two  to  three  minute  Shake- 
spearean monologue  for  the  pre- 
liminary auditions. 

"I  have  them  read  their  mono- 
logue and  than  I  give  them  some 
sort  of  direction,  say  if  it  is  a 
speech  from  Hamlet  I  might  ask 
them  todo  i  t  like  stand-up  comedy . 
This  is  to  see  how  well  they  can 
take  direction.  I  also  ask  them  to 
do  a  cold  reading  to  see  if  Ihey  can 
work  with  something  new." 

According  to  Parker,  people's 
individual  physical  characteristics 
such  as  how  they  walk,  talk  and 
gesture  with  their  hands  are  es- 
sential factors  in  deciding  who  is 
right  for  each  role. 

"Sometimes,  even  though  peo- 
ple are  extremely  talented,  they  do 
not  fit  into  the  play.  Whereas  there 
are  certain  people  who  fit  into  a 
part  like  pieces  in  a  puzzle,"  says 
Parker. 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  of- 
ten been  accused  of  promoting 
anti-semitic  stereotypes.  In  the 
play,  Shylock,  a  miserly,  malicious, 
Jewish  moneylender  is  bent  on 
extracting  revengeagainst  Antonio, 
aChristian  merchant  who  fell  into 
his  debt  trying  to  aid  a  friend  and 
who  has  publicly  condemned  Shy- 
lock  for  usury. 

In  response  to  the  debate  over 
whether  the  play  is  anti-semitic, 
Parker  says,  "Shakespeare  was 
writing  a  comedy  with  overtly  rac- 
ist stereotypes,  yet,  showing  an- 
other side  to  Shylock  with  sympa- 
thetic speeches.  If  Shylock  were 


just  a  villain  why  would  Shake- 
speare give  him  such  a  great  argu- 
ment?" 

The  play  is  performed  as  a 
Commedia  Dell'  Arte,  ek  15th  cen- 
tury mask  form  that  employs  stock 
characters  and  is  intended  to  fo- 
cus attention  on  how  one  group  of 
society  looks  upon  another. 

Parker's  production  turns  it  into 
a  play  within  a  play.  When  the 
audience  enters  the  theater  the 
characters  are  already  on  stage 
clowning  around  on  a  jungle  gym 
structure  wearing  red  clown  noses. 
When  one  of  the  clowns  finds  a 
mask  and  puts  it  on,  immediately 
the  other  characters  can't  stand 
him  and  ostracize  him.  He  be- 
comes Shylock.  The  outsider.  The 
Jew. 

"The  red  noses  are  meant  to 
represent  the  Christians,"  Parker 
explains,  "while  the  masks  identify 


those  outside  of  the  realm  of  soci- 
ety. The  servants  in  employ  of 
Shylock  wear  masks  but  change 
to  clown  noses  after  leaving  his 
employment." 

^H'EA%SALS 
For  every  minute  on  stage,  the 
cast  spends  an  hour  in  rehearsal. 
For  the  final  performance  with  a 
running  time  of  2: 1 0  minutes  this 
translates  into  about  1 30  hours  of 
rehearsal,  according  to  Parker. 

In  order  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty with  Elizabethan  English, 
Parker  has  the  cast  read  though 
the  scenes  and  paraphrase  them  in 
everyday  English. 

An  exercise  the  director  uses  to 
get  the  text  out  of  the  actors' 
heads  and  into  their  guts  is  called 
"verbing."  In  a  scene  between 
two  characters  Parker  will  give 
one  character  the  verb  "to  poke." 
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The  actor  makes  the  gesture  of 
poking  while  reading  their  lines 
while  the  other  actor  reacts  as  if 
they  are  being  poked.  This  is  done 
to  prompt  a  physical  rather  than  a 
mental  reaction  between  charac- 
ters. Other  popular  verbs  include 
tickle,  hug,  squeeze,  stomp  and 
disembowel. 

To  get  actors  to  commit  to 
the  physical  attributes  of  their 
characters,  Parker  has  cast 
members  do  improv-based 
movement  exercises. 

The  director  also  has  cast 
members  recite  the  play  from 
their  characters'  perspectives. 
The  purpose,  says  Parker,  is  "to 
get  actors  to  realize  that  it  is  their 
play  and  each  character  is  central 
to  each  scene  they  are  in.  Actors 
are  artists,  not  technicians," 

Parker  permits  his  cast  the  lib- 
erty of  using  their  own  imagina- 


tions in  portray  i  ng  their  characters 
so  long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with 
his  creative  vision. 

<fvll  cast 

^K'EA^AL 
The  countdown  is  on.  There  are 
only  two  weeks  remaining  until 
opening  night.  In  the  first  full  cast 
rehearsal,  the  actors  are  still  hav- 
ingtrouble  remembering  theirlines. 
Actors  call  out  "line"  repeatedly  to 
the  prompter  as  their  minds  draw 
blanks. 

During  the  production  run,  the 
cast  will  not  have  the  security  of  a 
prompter,  concealed  off  stage  like 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  i  n  the  bushes 
to  feed  them  their  lines  if  they 
blank  out. 

The  rehearsal  is  beset  by  a  tech- 
nical problem.  The  redclown  noses 
which  the  actors  are  wearing  keep 
falling  off.  Sometimes  the  clown 
nose  pops  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
character's  speech,  causing  a 
chain  reaction  of  giggles. 

Most  distressing,  however,  is 
that  one  cast  member  is  ill,  and 
another  cast  member  unable  to 
handle  the  pressures  of  assign- 
ments, mid-terms  and  acting  is 
forced  to  drop-out  from  the  pro- 
duction. 

Yet  there  are  glimmers  of  hope. 
There  is  Neil  Moryson,  a  geogra- 
phy major  who  plays  Gratiano  and 
lookslikeasurferdude.  Duringan 
early  rehearsal  he  was  struggling 
with  Shakespeare's  archaic  ter- 
minology and  the  puns  in  the  text 
eluded  him.  Even  i f  he  sti  11  doesn '  t 
understand  half  of  what  he  is  say- 
ing, he  nonetheless  manages  to 
deliver  his  lines  with  conviction. 

There  is  Idil  Mussa,  a  first  year 
student  who  plays  the  comical 
character  Launcelot.  Even  with- 


The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Mar.  5-7,  8  p.m. 
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out  the  red  nose  she  is  a  natural 
clown. 

Then  there  is  science  major 
Araba  Chintoch,  who  plays  the 
Pri  nee  of  Morocco,  s  wi  ngi  ng  what 
she  believes  to  be  a  plastic  scepter 
around  on  stage.  The  sword  is 


real.  Although  she  is  wearing  track 
pants  and  running  shoes,  it  does 
notdetract  from  her  regal  bearing. 
Sheis  absolutely  believableas  the 
arrogant,  vain  Prince. 

There  are  many  others  as  well, 
each  striving  to  make  the  play  a 
reality.  There  are  many  whom  the 
audience  never  sees.  The  1 8  cast 
members  are  on  stage  but  the  52 
crew  members  are  behind  the  cur- 
tains: stage  managers,  choreogra- 
phers, make-up  artists,  costume 
crew,  prop  crew,  set  designers, 
lighting  and  sound  technicians  and 
an  entire  array  of  people  responsi- 
ble for  administration  and  promo- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  show  will  go  on. 

cv<KrAms 

I  attend  a  special  performance  for 
reviewers  only.  The  cast  deliver 
their  lines  without  hesitation  and 
everyone  is  perfect  in  their  role. 
The  vacancy  opened  by  the  cast 
member  who  resigned  has  been 
filled.  The  red  clown  noses  stay  on 
(affixed  with  spirit  gum).  E\  ery- 
thing  proceeds  flawlessly. 

During  intermission,  Patrick 
Robinson,  an  English/drama  ma- 
jor who  plays  Shylock,  reveals  that 
when  he  is  not  on  stage  he  tries  to 
remain  in  character  by  maintain- 
ing his  concentration  and  avoidi  ng 
conversation  with  othercast  mem- 
bers. Paul  Treppanier,  an  English/ 
drama  major  who  plays  the  Duke 
of  Venice,  also  confided  in  me  that 
he  quit  a  seven  year,  high  salary 
career  with  Ontario  Hydro  to  go 
back  to  school  and  pursue  his  love 
of  acting.  This  heightens  my  re- 
spect for  actors. 

Watching  the  play,  I  do  not  dwell 
upon  the  unrealistic  plot  devices 
I  that  Shakespeare  employs,  or  that 
women  are  play  ing  parts  intended 
for  men,  or  that  the  gondola  is 
constructed  from  a  cardboard  re- 
frigerator box.  The  audience, 
which  in  this  case  consists  en- 
firely  of  myself,  has  been  trans- 
ported to  Shakespeare's  Venice 
where  incongruities  do  not  intrude 
upon  one' s  enjoyment  of  the  play. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
willing  suspension  of  disbelief.  It 
requires  an  act  of  imagination. 
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Novel  Ideas 


Martin  Amis 
Night  Train 
Random  House 


STEPS  FOR  WRITING  a 
hack  Martin  Amis  booic 
re-view: 

1.  Open  witii juicy  biograpiiical 
information  (Amis  leaves  his  wife 
and  his  agent,  changes  publish- 
ers for  a  500,000-pound  advance, 
spends  most  of  it  on  his  teeth, 
changes  publishers  again).  Pep- 
per liberally  with  snide  remarks. 

2.  Mention  Amis'  proposed 
move  to  Manhattan  and  the  re- 
lationship of  his  book  to  all  things 
American-conclude,  whatever 
the  relationship  may  be,  that 
Amis  is  a  frustrated  Yankee. 

3.  Comment  unfavourably  on 
Amis'  use  of  language  because 
he  has  a  larger  vocabulary  than 
you.  Use  words  like  "over- 
wrought" and  "show-off." 

4.  Conclude  with  dismissive 
pseudo-Freudian  comments 
about  misogyny,  moral  vacuity 
and  maybe  even  Amis'  height. 

Martin  Amis  has  received 
more  than  his  share  of  unfair 


criticism.  Yes,  his  new  novel, 
Nighi  Train,  is  set  in  America, 
and  yes,  the  book  does  make 
use  of  certain  conventions  of 
the  detective  novel.  Neverthe- 
less, to  conclude  that  the  novel 
is  merely  an  homage  to  such 
writers  as  Elmore  Leonard  or 
Dashiell  Hammett  is  to  be  wil- 
fully obtuse. 

Even  those  who  don't  stoop 
to  the  lows  of  the  biographical 
naysayers  can  be  waylaid  by 
red  herrings;  take,  for  instance, 
Philip  Marchand's  Toronto  Star 
review  in  which  he  inexplicably 
insists  that  Nighl  Train  is  a 
mystery  and  claims  that  "on 
these  terms,  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory."  The  notion  that 
there  might  be  a  good  reason  for 
this  lack  of  generic  "satisfac- 
tion" does  not  seem  to  have 
crossed  his  mind. 

Certainly  there  is  much  in 
Nighl  Train  to  suggest  the  de- 
tective novel.  Its  narrator,  Mike 
Hoolihan,  a  female(!)  detective, 
attempts  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  death  of 
a  police  officer's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. She  goes  around  interview- 
ing suspects,  visiting  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  and  spewing  out 
literary-detective  prose.  How- 
ever, the  first  clue  to  the  atten- 
tive reader  that 
we're  not  in  hard- 
boiled  wonderland  is 
in  Hoolihan' s  level  of 
self-awareness  as  a 
writer.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  book's 
second  paragraph; 

"What  I  am  set- 
ting out  here  is  an 
account  of  the  worst  case  I  have 
ever  handled.  The  worst  case — 
for  me,  that  is.  When  you're  a 
police,  'worst'  is  an  elastic  con- 
cept. You  can't  really  get  a  fix 
on  'worst.'  The  boundaries  are 
pushed  out  every  other  day. 
'Worst?'  we'll  ask.  'There's  no 
such  thing  as  worst.'  But  for 
Detective  Mike  Hoolihan  this 
was  the  worst  case." 
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Hoolihan  is  simultaneously 
forceful  and  uncertain,  and  her 
playing  with  the  conventions  of 
detective  prose  suggests  a 
parody.  Nonetheless,  if  there's 
a  send-up  going  on  here,  it's  not 
so  much  on  Amis'  part  as  on  the 
narrator's;  moreover,  the  parody 
isn't  systematic.  There  are  some 
touching  scenes  in  the  book  along 
with  the  frighteningly  funny 
ones.  As  Hoolihan  attempts  to 
construct  the  events  leading  to 
Jennifer  Rockwell's  death,  she 
throws  into  question  her  own 
status  as  a  solver  of  mysteries. 

Caught  between  the 
stereotypically  hard-nosed  de- 
tective and  the  stereotypically 
sensitive  woman,  the  upstand- 
ing officer  and  the  fallible  citi- 
zen, the  intuitive  and  the 
skeptical,  Mike  Hoolihan  sets 
herself  up  as  a  biographer  but 
calls  her  own  enterprise  into 
question.  To  what  extent  can 
anyone's  life  be  summarized? 
How  many  dots  do  we  need 
before  we  can  connect  them  to 
give  a  picture  the  right  shape?  If 
we  scrutinize  an  event  long 
enough,  will  it  reveal  its  mean- 
ing, or  will  the  act  of  observa- 
tion change  it,  and  ourselves 
along  with  it? 

Martin  Amis  asks  some  po- 
tent questions  in  Night 
Train,  and  effectively 
takes  on  the  biographi- 
cal critics  before 
they '  ve  written  a  word. 
His  book  is  more  than  a 
mystery-it's  a  poetic 
double  biography  cre- 
ated in  the  interaction 
between  a  living 
woman  and  a  dead  one.  It  is 
also,  on  another  level,  a  detec- 
tive novel  about  detective  nov- 
els, or  even  a  book  about  books, 
although  its  narrative  drive 
speeds  along  into  the  unknown 
like  the  vehicle  in  its  title. 

Amis'  teeth  be  damned;  it's 
his  brain  that  matters. 

MIKEDOHERTY 
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Toni  Morrison 

Paradise 
Knopf  Canada 


WHAT  IS  THE  ideal 
community  for 
i  ndi  vidual  s  who  are out- 
casts  of,  or  mistreated  by,  a  larger 
society?  This  question  is  the  fo- 
cus of  Toni  Morrison's  new  novel, 
Paradise,  her  first  since  she  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Lit- 
erature. 

Morrison's  1987  novel.  Be- 
loved, suggests  the  community  is 
crucial  to  the  healing  and  well- 
being  of  African- Americans 
haunted  by  a  past  of  slavery  and 
struggling  in  the  present  with  rac- 
ism and  oppression.  If  community 
is  crucial,  what  shape  should  it 
take?  Paradise  returns  to  this 
theme,  telling  the  story  of  two 
would-be  Edens  which  coexist 
for  a  time,  but  ultimately  collide. 


The  first  community  is  Ruby.  It 
is  1976,  and  Ruby  is  a  tiny,  iso- 
lated and  self-sufficient  town  in 
the  middle  of  rural  Oklahoma. 
Established  some  30  years  prior, 
it  is  a  place  for  which  the  founding 
families  envisioned  a  life  of  dig- 
nity, prosperity  and  safety  for 
themsel  ves  and  for  their  descend- 
ants, free  from  the  racial  preju- 
dice and  violence  experienced  by 
their  ancestors. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ruby ,  a  former  convent  becomes 
an  impromptu 
haven  for  indi- 
viduals with  trou- 
bled personal 
pasts.  Over  the 
years,  five 
women  happen 
upon  the  convent 
more  or  less  ac- 
cidentally, and 
are  compelled  to 
stay  as  they  find 
there  a  sense  of 
peace  which  had 
been  lacking  in 
their  lives  of 
abandonment, 
confusion  and 
loss.  The  convent 
becomes  a  place  for  emotional 
healing  where  even  certain  Ruby 
people  take  temporary  shelter 
when  their  troubles  cannot  be 
shared  with  the  town. 

The  novel  opens  and  closes 
with  a  central,  brutal  event:  nine 
men  from  Ruby  assault  the  con- 
vent women,  blaming  their  pres- 
ence for  the  increasing  unrest 
and  misfortune  in  Ruby.  What 
unfolds  through  a  circular,  multi- 
layered  plot  are  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  this  action.  A  contrast 
between  the  communities 
emerges  as  well:  while  Ruby  peo- 
ple follow  strict  (though  unspo- 
ken) rules  about  who  is  and  who 
is  not  accepted  in  the  town,  the 


convent  houses  simply  welcome 
those  in  need,  regardless  of  col- 
our or  sex.  Ruby  people  aim  to 
erase  the  memory  of  their  violent 
pasts  while  the  convent  women 
eventually  face  their  personal 
ghosts  head-on.  The  convent 
women  attai  n  something  closer  to 
a  paradise,  because  they  are  free 
to  be  themselves,  unlike  the 
townspeople  who,  though  materi- 
ally wealthy,  are  sometimes  per- 
sonally constrained  by  rules  and 
roles.  But  it  is  the  convent  women 
who, 
defenseless, 
suffer  the  al- 
iack. Paradise 
leaves  us  with 
more  ques- 
tions. Can  a 
society  be 
formed  in  re- 
action to  intol- 
erance without 
eventually  suc- 
imbingtothis 
cry  fault?  Is 
isolationism 
the  answer  for 
a  community  of 
outcasts? 

This  is  a 
complex,  challenging  work.  There 
is  no  central  character;  instead, 
the  story  is  told  from  over  a  dozen 
points  of  view.  While  this  forces 
the  reader  to  give  equal  impor- 
tance to  community  and  individual, 
it  makes  for  very  demanding  read- 
ing. I  recommend  that  Paradise 
be  read  at  least  twice.  That  way, 
not  only  can  readers  absorb  all 
the  interconnections  of  the  plot, 
but  they  can  also  linger  over 
Morrison's  breathtaking,  fluid 
prose  and  appreciate  the  depth  of 
her  rich  characterizations.  She 
has  once  agai  n  created  a  fictional 
world  that  is  powerfully  real  and 
not  easily  forgotten. 

SARAH  CULPEPER 
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One-Eyed  Kings 
better  than  a 
poke  in  the  eye 


BY  BENJAMIN  LORD 


My  main  complaint  about  this 
production  was  having  my  foot 
stepped  on  by  Daniel  Richler. 
There's  nothing  like  an  opening 
in  the  cramped  Tarragon  Extra 
Space  theatre  to  put  you  within 
stomping  distance  of  all  those 
easily  forgotten  CBC  personali- 
ties. Most  of  them  gave  me 
unpracticed  sneers  as  they  shuf- 
fled by,  per- 
haps upset  that 
my  friend  and 
I  had  gotten 
the  best  seats 
while  the  rep- 
resentati  ves 
of  the  larger 
papers  had  to 
elbow  their 
way  up  to  the 

back.  "Imagine  the  terrible  loss," 
my  friend  whispered,  "if  there 
should  be  a  fire  and  only  we 
could  make  it  to  the  escape."  I 
laughed  a  bit  and  glanced  back 
over  the  matchbox  arrangement 
of  local  celebrities. 

With  a  sliver  of  a  stage  and 
such  a  small  capacity,  the  Extra 
Space  will  never  houseA/wj  Sai- 
gon, but  its  pub-like  intimacy 
between  the  audience  and  the 
actors  has  consistently  brought  it 
better  shows  than  the  Main 
Space  down  the  hall.  One  Eyed 
Kings  never  lowers  its  voice  to  a 
whisper  but  crams  larger-than- 
li  fe  characters  onto  the  tiny  stage 
to  bring  out  its  comedy  in  the 
contrast.  And  yes,  with  the  man 
in  the  back  row  no  further  from 
you  than  the  footlights  in  front, 
the  laughter  can  be  catching. 

This  is  a  play  that  begins  by 


One-Eyed  Kings 
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poking  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem in  the  belly  and  ends  with  its 
disembowelment,  a  hilarious 
progression  which  leaves  the 
characters  stunned  by  the  con- 
sequences. The  story  is  an  ab- 
stract, reconstruction  of  the 
events  precluding  the  free  trade 
agreement  and  the  brief  reign  of 
Kim  Campbell,  distorting  the 
players  and  their  politics  some- 
times for  added  interest  and 
sometimes  in 
lieu  of  the 
cartoonish 
humor.  To  be 
pusillanimous 
about  it,  the 
script  is  badly 
written:  the  dia- 
logue is  unbe- 

 lievable,  the 

jokes  are  set  up 
like  the  openers  for  editorial  col- 
umns in  IheSun  and  the  pacing 
switches  erratically  between 
Samuel  Beckett  and  Edward 
Albee  to  match  the  content  of 
the  incidental  conversations. 
That  being  said,  the  actors  work 
hard  (yes,  sweating  visibly  for 
your  $  1 7  ticket)  to  push  it  right 
over  the  top,  catching  the  audi- 
ence up  in  theirdementia.  Rarely 
enough,  the  play  rides  on  its 
content,  twisting  Machiavelli's 
catchphrases  into  hilarious  cant 
and  recent  history  into  a  parody 
that  delights  the  audience  while 
tugging  on  some  old  doubts. 

This  is  an  excellent  production 
that  every  voting  Canadian 
should  be  pleased  to  see,  but 
with  the  limited  seating  and  high 
ticket  price  I  suggest  you  lineup 
early  on  the  pay-what-you-can 
Sunday. 


Deep  thoughts  from  Quartet 


BY  BETH  BLUM 

Varsity  Staff 


Quartet,  written  by  York  Uni- 
versity graduate  and  Alberta 
Theatre  Projects  writer-in-resi- 
dence  Eugene  Strickland,  is  an 
expressive  ensemble  of  four 
short  vignettes  performed  with 
live  musical  accompaniment  by 
JohnGzowski  and  Julia  Alpin. 

The  play  offers  a  postmodern 
statement  on  alienation,  innerde- 
sire,  and  capitalism  in  our  splin- 
tered society.  The  staging  is  art- 
ful with  its  call  and  answer  rela- 
tionship between  the  music  and 
the  dialogue.  Gzowski  and  Alpin 
sit  on  a  level  just  above  the  stage 
and  respond  to  the  actors'  initia- 
tives with  both  short  bursts  of 
sound  and  longer  musical  inter- 
ludes played  on  instruments  such 
as  guitar,  harpsichord,  accordion, 
wind  chimes  and  bells.  This  adds 


INSTITinE  (Florence) 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Smdents, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.slenamusic.org. 


a  unique  dimension  of  tonal  and 
linguistic  repartee  to  the  drama. 

The  first  \\gnene,At  the  Con- 
cert Hall,  allows  the  audience  to 
'eavesdrop'  on  the  thoughts,  re- 
grets and  desires  of  a  yuppie 
couple  in  a  passionless  pairing. 
Also  portrayed  are  a  male  poet/ 
eccentric  and  adissatisfled  young 
woman  who  speaks  of  her  re- 
sentment towards  being  a  spec- 
tator at  this  performance,  and 
fantasizes  about  trading  places 
with  the  harpsichordist.  Recon- 
struction depicts  an  evening  of 
sex,  drunkenness  and  resulting 
nihilistic  absurdities,  whileKarnui 
is  set  at  a  club  where  four  young 
adults  describe  their  dreams  of 
mobility  and  frustration  at  their 
marginalized  positions  over  the 
blaring  rock  music  from  the  stage 
above.  FmaWy , Mary  at  Calvary 
is  aportrait  of  Mary  Magdalene's 
mundane  interactions,  as  they 


would  occur  in  a  modern  con- 
text. 

Most  well-conceived  of  the 
four  pieces  is  the  opening  scene 
At  the  Concert  Hall.  It  prom- 


Quartet 


Until  Mar.  15 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille 

(30  Ryerson  Ave.) 
504-PLAY 


ises  real  insight  into  the  actors' 
differing  subjectivity  as  it  ex- 
poses the  inner  musings  of  the 
four  characters  on  stage.  Induced 
by  the  same  performance  into 
four  totally  discrepant  directions 
of  fantasy,  the  irreconcilable 
nature  of  human  desire  is  re- 
vealed. For  example,  the  entre- 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1-888-649-2824 


preneurial  husband  who  calcu- 
lates the  box  office  profit  on 
each  member  of  the  audience  is 
contrasted  with  the  single  wom- 
an's frustrated  projection  of  her- 
self into  the  world  of  perform- 
ance. 

Unfortunately,  the  remaining 
three  pieces  disappoint.  The  play 
slides  into  increasing  obsession 
with  the  actors'  insignificant  pre- 
occupations. Strickland's  char- 
acters envelop  themselves  in 
subtext;  the  farcical  significance 
of  the  dialogue  and  movement  is 
so  abstract  that  it  inadvertently 
seems  to  satirize  itself  and  brings 
to  mind  the  comedic  juxtaposi- 
tions of  "DeepThoughts  by  Jack 
Handy"  onSaturday  Night  Live. 
The  closing  piece  is  particularly 
unfocused  as  actors  describe  the 
minute  details  of  Mary 
Magdalene's  everyday  life. 

Despite  the  play's  inherent 
flaws,  theensemble's  versatility 
and  spirited  energy  reflect  the 
close  collaboration  of  director 
Al  i  sa  Pal  mer  and  choreographer 
Eryn  Dace  Trudell  in  this  unu- 
sual staging.  Intentionally  exag- 
gerated dance  movements  close 
the  final  scene,  as  previously 
performed  in  the  opening  of  the 
play.  Although  the  play  leaves 
little  emotional  attachment,  the 
audience  response  expressed 
spontaneous  approval  of  the  the- 
atrical experience. 


INFORMATION  SESSION 

MASTER  OF  MANAGEMENT  & 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING  PROGRAM* 

University  of  Toronto 
L^J    Rotman  School  of  Management 
Mississauga  Campus 

A  Co-op  Experience... 

For  future  Leaders  of  the  Accounting  Profession 

Extremely  High  Job  Placement  Rates... 
For  Co-op  Work  Terms  &  Permanent  Placement 
81%  Pass  Rate  on  CA  Exams... 
About  40%  higher  chance  of  passing  the  CA  exams 

than  the  average  CA  candidate 
For  Graduates  from  Any  Undergraduate  Degree... 
Advanced  standing  for  Business  Grads 

Thursday,  March  5* 
12:00  p.m..  Room  132 
Kaneff  Centre,  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 
3359  Mississauga  Road  North 

Thursday,  March  5* 
12:00  p.m..  Room  133 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of  Management 
105  St.  George  Street 

"formerly  the  MBA  in  Professional  AccountiDg  Program 


WWW.  v^\^ir\.\yfer<rfnr^.c^ 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 


Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
Want  to  know  if  the  University  is  closed? 


For  St.  George  Campus  call: 
(416)  978-SNOW  (7669) 

For  Erindale  Campus 
call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline: 
(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Campus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline: 
(416)  287-7026 


A  decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 
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Arts  &  Culture 
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Kill  the  Video  Star 


When  I  was  15, 1  spent  way  too 
many  Friday  nights  parked  in  front 
ofthe  television  with  a  bag  of  chips 
and  atwo-litre  Coke  watching  vid- 
eos of  Eddie  Murphy' sDelirious 
ovThe  Breakfast  Cluh.  One  night, 
a  friend  brought  out  a  tape  called 
Faces  of  Death,  which  featured, 
as  you  may  know,  actual  deaths 


mm 

Have  one  too  many, 
and  you  might  do  something 
you'll  regret  later.  , 


Summer  Camp  Jobs 
in  the  U.S.A. 
Visas  Arranged 

Lakeside  Residential 
Girls  Camp  in  Mame 

Counselors.  Combined  child 
care/teaching.  Gymnastics, 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  canoe, 
water  ski,  arts  (including 
stained  glass,  sewing,  jewelry, 
wood,  photo),  dance,  music, 
theater,  archery,  wilderness 
trips,  field  sports,  equestrian. 
Visas  available  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

Service  workers  Maintenance 
driver,  office,  kitchen.  Visas 
restncted  to  students  enrolled 
in  university  for  fall  '98 

Non-smokers. 
June  22  to  Aug  27. 
Send  resume  (C.V.): 
Kippewa,  Box  340, 
Westwood,  Massachusetts 
02090-0340  U.S.A. 
kippewa@tiac.net; 
voice  (781)762-8291 
fax  (781)  255-7167. 


caught  on  tape  (e.g.;  A  skydiver 
literallyfooM/icmg  off  the  turf  like 
a  bag  of  wet  garbage,  and  some 
nutcase  wearing  a  Stetson  in  a 
rocket-propelled  Chevy  trying — 
unsuccessfully,  natch — to  jump  a 
canyon).  It  was  pretty  morbid,  but 
pretty  damn  entertaining  as  well, 
as  I  recall. 

The  Faces  of  Death  series  has 
gone  on  to  become  one  ofthe  most 
popular  rentals  in  North  America, 
but  it  remains  controversial,  and 
more  or  less  a  part  of  underground 
culture.  But  meanwhile,  main- 
stream culture  has  become  in- 
creasingly dominated  by  what 


Douglas     Coupland  calls 
"spectacularism,"  a  near-patho- 
logical obsession  with  extreme 
situations.  Spectacularism  mani- 
fests itself  in  everything  from  mu- 
tual fund  ads  featuring  skydiving 
snowboarders  to  the  incredible 
popularity  of  monster  truck  ral- 
lies, but  our  obsession  with  the 
extreme  reaches  its  acme  when 
it  (the  extreme)  is  caught  on 
video. 

Entertelevision  producers,  who 
might  be  morons,  but  certainly 
aren't  stupid.  They  see  the  rat- 
ings garnered  by  O.J.'s  slow- 
speed  chase  and  the  beating  of 
Rodney  King,  and  they 
know  there  is  big  money 
to  be  made  off  this  kind 
of  stuff.  Unsurpri 
singly, 
Ameri- 
ca's Fox 
Network 
leads  the 
way,  air- 
ing shows  like7/icWorWi  Cre«/- 
esl  Police  Chases,  When  Stunts 
Go  Bad.  and,  of  course,  the  When 
Animals  Attack  series. 

This  ain't  Lome  Greene's  New 
Wilderness. 

American  talk  shows  like 
Geraldo  and  Jerry  Springer  push 
this  video-narcissism  as  far  as  they 
can,  fetishizing  it,  .stoppingjust  short 
of  making  it  the  basis  of  a  whole 
new  moral  system.  But  it  strains 
even  the  extremely  loose  bounda- 
ries of  television:  if  we  want  to  see 
how  crazy  everything  rcal'y  gets. 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 
The  Potter 


A  SPECIAL  PLACE  TO  DISCOVER 

•  SUN  AMP  FUN  •  LOW  BUDGET 

ADVENTURE 

•  OPPORTUNITY  TO        •  LMOJE  LIFESTYLE 
LEARN  NEW 

LANGUAGES 

TRY  KIBBUTZ 

MEET  F?EOF>LE  FROM  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

Programs  all  year  round  


Contact  THE  KIBBUTZ  PROGAM  CENTER 
(416)  638-8824  Ofl  1-800-247-7852 

E-Mail:  ldfc*utzd«k©aol.com 
W9fasite:Http://vyww.webflex.cxyn/kibbiitz.htm 


Varsity 

Blues 

Men's 
Hockey 
Playoff 

Blues  vs  Guelph 

Game  2  in  Best  of  5 
Division  Final 
Tuesday  March  3 
730pm 
Varsity  Arena 
Students  $3  Non  Students  $5 

AXS  passes  not  valid 


we  have  to  shell  out  $19.95  for 
Springer's  Too  Hot  For  Televi- 
sion (which,  by  the  way,  is  avail- 
able for  rent  at  Suspect  and  which 
I  am  just  going  to  have  to  get  one 
of  these  days),  or  another  20  bucks 
tor  Banned  From  Television, 
which  is  new  and  I'm  not  even 
sure  what  it' s  about,  but  it  seems 
to  consist  of  news  footage  of 
people  falling  off  cliffs  and  such, 
and  must  be  pretty  graphic  for  it 
to  be  banned  from  television. 
So,  the  caught-on-video  obses- 
sion seems  to  have  come  full 
circle.  The  spectacularism  that 
made  the  original  Faces  of  Death 
an  underground  hit  made  its  I 
way  onto  prime-time  tel- 
evision, which  is  now 
spawning  even  more 
over-the- 
top  video  re- 
leases. 

I'm  not 
sure  how  to 
even  begin 
trying  to  explain  what  underpins 
the  popularity  of  this  kind  of  stuff, 
except  by  noting  that:  a)  this  stuff 
tends  to  deal  with  violence,  de- 
struction and  death  in  a  (by  defini- 
tion) realistic  manner,  and  b)  real- 
istic violence,destruction  and  death 
is  extremely  popular  right  now, 
which  is  entirely  unhelpful. 

Still,  it  might  help  explain  the 
soon-to-be  unprecedented  success 
of  Titanic,  an  exceedingly  lame 
love  story  set  off  by  a  very  real 
account  of  destruction  and  death. 
It's  either  that  or  Leonardo 
DiCaprio' s  cheekbones. 


Dark  City 

The  new  movie  directed  by  The  Crovt/s  Alex  Proyas 
is  dark  (as  the  title  suggests) .  DarkC/ty\s  set  in  a  city 
where  the  sun  doesn't  shine.  In  fact,  there  are  only 
two  scenes  shot  in  daylight,  and  they're  short — I 
love  that!  I  feel  like  running  around  screaming  "Dark! 
Dark!  The  night  is  bomb!  Yeah!  Yeah!"  Well,  I  guess 
you're  not  taking  this  review  seriously.  Sorry. 

In -a  nutshell,  Dark  City  \s  a  science  fiction  movie 
that  makes  us  confront  perceptions  of  reality,  hid- 
den emotions  and  what  makes  us  act  the  way  we 
do.  It  handles  all  this  in  a  visually  beautiful  style, 
although  again  (remember  The  Crov/>)  it's  painfully 
reminiscent  of  Blade  Runner.  The  colours  are  all 
either  completely  muted  until  they're  basically  mean- 
ingless, or  vivid  and  sharp  shades  of  red,  green  or 
blue.  And  so  we  see  blood,  though  the  movie  is  not 
very  violent.  There  are  few  action  scenes,  but  in- 
stead Dark  City  opts  for  a  dangerous,  ugly  and 
violent  feel.  I  was  impressed. 

A  surprising  element  of  this  film  is  how  utterly 
negative  it  is.  Even  though  the  end  is  sort-of  Holly- 
wood, Dark  City  is  desperately  without  hope.  The 
world  is  fucked,  the  people  are  fucked  and  there's 
no  way  for  them  to  get  out.  The  one  complaint  I  have 
is  the  amount  we  as  viewers  are  demanded  to  let 
slide.  But  it's  science  fiction;  suspension  of  reality 
comes  with  the  territory.  And  this  time  the  territory  is 
vast.  Dark Clty\s  set  in  a  city  in  no  discernible  era  ("Is 
this  the  '40's?"  "No.  There  goes  a  Ford  Taurus."), 
and  the  bad  guys  are  a  "collective"  who  all  dress  in 
big,  long  black  overcoats  and  fedora  hats,  and 
I  they're  bald  and  pale  as  smoke.  They've  also  got 
powers  that  can  change  and  shape  reality.  And  our 
hero,  John  Murdoch  (Rufus  Sewell),  somehow 
gained  these  powers.  Once  you  get  past  these 
fantastic  notions,  and  allow  them  to  create  the  world 
you're  supposed  to  see,  the  film  is  great.  It's  tense, 
taut  and  fraught  with  excitement. 

So  if  you  didn't  think  the  premise  of  Face/Offl 
sucked  and  you're  partial  to  the  night  time,  take  a  ' 
\np  \o  Dark  City. 

IRAM  BLAJCHMAN 


24  HOUR 

DIVORCI 


WILLIAMS  &  HIGGS  ATTORNEYS 


Have  one  too  many,  and  you  might  L'?.'!'°"J^"L'^.'^.°J| 
do  something  you'll  regret  later.  o- 


Environment,Horticulture 

and  Agribusiness  at  Niagara  College: 


Campus  illustration  by  Michael  Irvine.  1998,  based 
on  original  drawings  by  Christie  Dunbar,  and  Moffat 
Kinostiita  Architects  Inc. 


For  more  information  contact 

The  Centre  for 
Environmental  Training 

Niagara  College,  59  Welland  Vale  Rd. 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario  L2R  6V6 
Tel.  (905)  684-4315,  ext.  2470 
or  ext.  2460 

Fax  (905)  684-3167  or  646-1523 
email:  enviro@njagarac.on.ca 

Our  post-graduale  programs  are  designed  lo 
buildon  the  educalior^at  backgrour^d  of  college 
and  university  graduates  from  a  variety  of  fields 
or  tor  people  with  extensive  related  career 
experience.  These  programs  are  focused  on 
specific  advanced  skills  and  some  include  work 
experience  or  internships. 


The  Environment,  Horticulture  &  Agribusiness 
division  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the  new 
Glendale  Campus  which  will  open  in  September 
1 998.  Staff  and  students  will  participate  directly 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  27.5 
hectare  (68-acre)  living  lab.  The  new  campus  is 
located  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  adjacent  to  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  (QEW)  between  Niagara 
Falls  and  St.  Catharines  at  Glendale  Ave.  East. 

Information  Session 

Sat.,  March  14 

//  a.m  to  2 p.m. 

White  Oaks  Inn 
QEW  at  Glendale  Ave.  exit. 
Co-ordinators  may  be  contacted  for  specific 
information  about  individual  programs: 

Ecosystem  Restoration 

Two-terms  plus  optional  co-op 
post-graduate  certificate 
Al  Unwin,  (905)  684-4315,  ext.  2473 
E-mail:  enviro@niagarac.on.ca 

Environmental  Assessment 

Two-terms,  post-graduate  certificate 
Rick  Brady,  (905)  684-4315.  ext.  2401 
E-mail:  enviro@niagarac.on.ca 

Environmental  Management 

Two-terms,  post-graduate  certificate 
Rick  Brady,  (905)  684-4315,  ext.  2401 
E-mail:  enviro@niagarac.on.ca 

Geographic  Information  Systems 

Ttvo-terms  plus  optional  work  term 
post-graduate  certifiiate 
Al  Unwin,  (905)  684-4315,  ext.  2473 
E-mail:  enviro@niagarac.on.ca 
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Black  Grape 
STUPID  STUPID  STUPID 

Radioactive/Universal 
ShaunRyderC'Madchester's" 
original  bad  boy)  and  his  post- 
Happy  Mondays  group  Black 
Grape  have  released  their 
sophomore  album,  the  aptly  ti- 
tled Stupid  Stupid  Stujyid.  Ever 
true  to  his  character,  Ryder  has 
stuck  with  his  "house-rock" 
sound,  blending  it  with  lyrics 
that  are  saturated  with  drug  ref- 
erences (a  department  where 
Ryder  has  equal  expert  ise).This 
is  music  for  when  one  is  warm- 
ingupfor,  or  cooling  downfrom, 
a  night  of  raves  and  ecstacy. 
Unfortunately  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  Ryder's  lifestyle  are 
beginning  to  affect  his  music. 
Although  Stupid  Stupid  Stu- 
pid yields  a  few  quality  tunes, 
the  album  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
standards  of  earlier  works  by 
Ryder  and  is  not  the  "party" 
album  that  he  intended.  After 
all,  it's  hard  to  get  down  to  an 
album  when  its  creator  can't 
even  get  up  off  the  floor. 

TAMARADINELUE 

Come 

GENTLYDOWNTHESTREAM 

Matador 
The  fourth  Come  album  opens 
in  the  middle  of  a  sound-check . 
ThaliaZedek  and  Chris  Brokaw 
strum  away  aimlessly,  wrench- 
ing sustained  shards  of  feed- 
back from  their  six  strings,  while 
new  drummerDaniel  Coughlin 
breaks  in  his  stool  by  striking 
every  percussive  device  in  front 
of  him.  Suddenly,  Brokawfmds 
just  the  right  chords  among  the 
random  notes,  the  drums  kick  i  n 
and  dawn  the  stream  we  go; 
luckily  for  those  of  us  who  cher- 
ishstartingly  original  and  schizo- 
phrenic guitarrock,  the  trip  goes 
not  so  gently.  Come  fly  down 
the  river  without  a  map — ^it' s  as 
if  each  member  of  the  Boston 
quartet  is  riding  in  their  own 
raft,  setting  their  own  course. 
And  while  Gently  Down  The 
Stream  offsets  raging  white- 
caps  ("Sorry  Too  Late")  with 
ominously  calm  stretchesC'Mid- 
dle  of  Nowhere"),  there's  al- 
ways a  waterfall  right  around 
thecomer.  Drown  accordingly. 

STUART  BERMAN 

The  Perms 
TIGHT  PERM 

Independent 
Perhaps  no  musical  genre  is 
more  devoi  d  of  origi  nal  i  ty  than 
pop  punk.  But  who  the  hell 
.cares?  I  for  one  am  a  sucker  for 


sweet-as-Pez  hooks,  flat  vo- 
cals and  songs  of  love  lost,  and 
The  Perms  provide  all  of  these 
things  onTightPerm.  Sure,  it's 
generic,  even  bordering  on 
cheese  at  times.  The  band  tries 
hard,  however,  and  considering 
that  they've  been  condemned 
to  live  on  a  rural  route  in  Mani- 
toba and  still  managed  to  put  out 
a  CD,  they're  all  right  by  me. 
They  may  be  dorkier  than  Crash 
1 3 ,  and  less  rawk-n-rol  1  than  the 
Stad  GT,  but  The  Perms  have 
every  right  to  rank  themselves 
among  such  esteemed  mem- 
bers of  Canada's  backwoods 
pop  scene. 

CHRISJONES 

The  Perms  will  play  the  Club 
Shanghai  (fourth  floor)  at  9 
p.m.  on  March  6  as  part  of 
Canadian  Music  Week. 

Andrea  Florian 
ONLY  HUMAN 

Independent 
Toronto-based  folksingcr 
Andrea  Florian 's  latest  release. 
Only  Human,  is  an  eclectic 
collection  of  diverse  musical 
arrangements,  includingguitar, 
bass,  cello,  piano,  percussion 
and  a  voice  that  encompasses 
almost  every  musical  range. 
Fresh  out  of  university,  Florian 
has  both  feet  through  the  door; 
Only  Htunan  is  her  second  re- 
lease, following  1 996' sTruiljs. 
Both  discs  are  solid  reflections 
ofTlorian's  strength  asasinger/ 
songwriter— she  sings  with  an 
energy  and  passion  that  live  up 
to  the  standards  of  her  main 
musical  influences,  including 
Sarah  Mclachlan  and  Ani 
Difranco.  Her  style  is  definitely 
reminiscentof  these  female  art- 
ists (Dar  Williams  seems  to  be 
wedged  in  there  as  well),  but 
somehowFlorianretainsasense 
of  rhythm  and  style  that  are 
solely  her  own.  This  album  has 
everything,  from  a  cappella  to 
vocal  improv,  as  well  as  a  few 
tunes  to  really  groove  to.  Florian 
is  a  songwriter  who  is  unafraid 
to  be  honest.  When  you  are  able 
to  get  past  the  mellow  shell  of 
her  music  and  listen  to  her  lyr- 
ics,you  will  find  an  artist  whois 
unafraid  to  get  personal  and 
share  the  fact  that  she  is— - 
pardon  the  pun — only  human. 

SARAH  ZELCER 
Andrea  Florian  is  playing 
Ted's  Wreckittg  Yard  Wedne.^- 
day,  March  4  as  part  of  U  of 
T's  Women's  Night  All  pro- 
ceeds are  going  towards  the 
U  of  T  Women's  Resource 
Center. 

Hot 
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X  lu^^out 


BY  KEITH  CARMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

When  a  band  has  broken  the  top 
30  of  the  nation's  music  station, 
has  fi  veof  theirnine  songs  provide 
aural  background  for  television 
programs  such  as  Fashion  Tel- 
evision, La  Femme  Nikita  and 
Due  South,  and  is  in  heavy  rota- 
tion on  radio  stations  across  the 
country  in  their/zw/yea/  of  exist- 
ence, something  is  surely  going 
right. 

'This  is  more  than  we  ever 
expected  or  hoped  for  as  an  inde- 
pendent band,"  smiles  Steve  Clark, 
the  down-to-earth  singer/rhythm 
guitar  player  for  Toronto  band 
Vibrolux.  Keyboardist  Julian  Druzi 
adds,  'Things  have  really  been 
moving  along  well  for  us  in  this 
past  year.  1  don't  think  any  of  us 
expected  things  to  come  together 
quite  soquickly." 

Not  that  Vibrolux  haven't 
worked  for  where  they  are — they 
earned  it.  "Steve  used  to  be  out 
selling  our  CD  on  Queen  Street 
and  around  Toronto.  He  was  out 
there  working  hard  at  it,"  guitarist 


Kevin  McKay  points  out.  Steve 
explains,  "Whatever  1  could  do; 
sel  1  i ng on  the  street ,plasteringclubs 
and  walls  with  ads  for  shows.  The 
only  way  to  achieve  anything  is  to 
work  for  it,  and  we  knew  that." 

From  there,  the  ball  began  its 
intense  roll.  With  its  members  out 
pushing  the  name  forall  they  could, 
Vibrolux  began  to  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  hard  work.  A  city-wide 
interest  brought  about  a 
VideoFACT  grant  that  helped  to 
produce  the  band's  first  video 
"Drown,"  which  is  currently  in 
rotation  on  MuchMusic.  This  ex- 
posure has  been  a  key  factor  in  the 
band's  securing  of  a  distribution 
deal  and  a  stronger  fan  base. 

So,  what  do  they  sound  like? 
Vibrolux  produce  an  interesting 
mixture  of  moody  guitar,  driving 
bass  and  keyboards,  with  samples 
tastefully  interjected  throughout 
songs.  Clark  has  a  strong  handle 
on  the  overall  feel  of  each  track,  as 
his  voice  can  occasionally  seem 
little  more  than  a  whisper  in  your 
ear. 

Even  though  the  album  does 
them  justice,  it  is  at  a  live  show 


where  Vibrolux  take  control — 
these  guys  know  how  to  groove, 
and  aren't  afraid  to  lay  down  ajam 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  perform- 
ance. 'The  more  we  play,  and  the 
longerourset  is.the  more  we  find 
ourselvesjust  falling  into  agroove 
and  jamming  on  a  song,"  states 
bassist  Paul  Puzzella.  "We  go  with 
the  feel — we 
like  to  balance 
our  ratio  of 
pop  and 
groove." 

The  band's 
current  plans 

are  just  as   

driven  as  their 

brief  past.  They  already  have  one 
album  to  their  credit,  recorded  in 
theirown  Old  Skool  studios,  which 
they  aspire  to  remix  soon,  as  well 
as  recording  the  songs  already 
completed  for  their  second  effort. 
Plans  for  a  new  video  are  also 
underway,  as  are  more  live  shows, 
and  hopefully  a  cross-Canada  tour 
in  the  near  future. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
what  is  it  that  Vibrolux  really 
want?  "We  want  to  see  people  out 


Vibrolux 

Mar.  7,  9  p.m. 
Rivoli 

(Canadian  Music  Week) 


at  our  shows  having  a  good  time, 
dancing,"  says  McKay. 

"It  seems  to  me,  that  when  peo- 
ple see  a  band  now,  they  just  go  out 
to  watch  the  band,"  adds  Clark. 
"They  don't  go  out  to  have  fun. 
We  want  to  see  that  when  people 
come  out  to  see  Vibrolux,  that  the 
band  is  just  another  aspect  of  hav- 
ing a  good  time 
that  night." 

"Our 
goal  is  to  crosso- 
ver between  the 
dance  and  rock 
aspects  of  mu- 
sic," Puzzella 
concludes.  "Peo- 
ple should  interact  and  have  fun. 
Come  see  a  band,  but  get  up  and 
dance." 

What  vital  lesson  has  being  in 
music  taught  Vibrolux?  The  band 
unanimously  agrees  that  if  you 
want  to  survive  in  music,  you 
need  to  stay  inspired  and  work 
hard  at  it.  You  can  never  lose 
sight  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
This  idea  is  certainly  not  alien  to 
Vibrolux — just  lookat  theirtrack 
record. 
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Get  it  or 
Renew  it! 


Full  members  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union, 
University  of  Toronto,  Local  19,  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  are  eligible  for  an  ISIC  at 
no  charge. 


CFS 

PCEE 


Available  at: 


CALL  NOW: 


1-800-344.6579 


www.teachandtravei.com 


f  ^TRAVEL  CUTS  arcouegest 

^^VOVAGES  CAIVIPUS  ^^^'^^^^^^^ 


I  AII90R  I 

Faculty  of  Nursing 
University  of  Toronto 

Get  a  B.Sc.  in  Nursing  in  two  years! 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  read, 
Health  Services  will  be  the  fastest  growing 
sector  within  the  21st  century 
and  the  demand  for  nursing  services 
will  likely  exceed  the  supply. 
Here's  an  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Requirements: 

•  A  wish  to  have  a  meaningful  career 

•  At  least  two  years  of  university 
preparation  in  Arts  and  Science 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Sue  Tripathi 

Admissions  Officer 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
at  416-978-2863 
50  St.  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  3H4 
E-mail:  s.tripathi@utoronto.ca 


TheWorid 

and  you  don't  even  have  to  leave  campus 


Faxes  sent  to  anywhere  in  the  world,  phone  cards, 
a  post  office  with  parcel  service  -  and  stationery, 
because  you  still  need  something  to  write  on. 


stationery  Department,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon  Fn  8;45am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm.  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


Treasury^Board  of  Canada  Secretariat  du  Conseil  du  Tre^r' 
Secretariat  du  Canada 


n«EBE"S  "YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY. 

■      ■  c^uooI  College  or  University 

„  you  re  between  15  and  30^a  H-Sh^f^^^^^^^^  and  lack 

araduate  and  are  currently  ""employe  , 

&nt  work  experience,  check  th.s  secretariat,  in  partnership 

(SET  BACK  TO  WHERE  YOU'RE  COIMG! 


A  Nafonal  Youth  Intefnsh.p  Program 

,  YMCA  at  1-800-495-8775  for  an  alternate  program^ 

„  vou  don't  have  a  High  school  Diploma,  call  the  YMCA  at  18  ^  ^  ^ 

ACT  HOW 

positions  are  limited! 

^  Federal  Public  Sector  Youth  Internship  Program^ 


Are  you  a  parent  and  a  student?     Join  us  for  a  free  workshop  on 

FINANCIAL  SURVIVAL 

for 

STUDENT  FAMILIES 

Including  information  about: 
OSAP  for  student  families 
Bursaries 
Graduate  student  funding 
Tax  credits  and  deductions 
Re-applyingfor  general  welfare  assistance 

Child  care  subsidies 
Free  community  services 
Health  benefits  and  plans 
Family  housing 
Summer  employment 

Thursday,  March  5,  1998 
2:00  Information  Display 
2:30  -  4:30  VS^orkshop 
Nona  Macdonald  Visitors  Centre 
25  King's  College  Circle 

(entrance  east  of  St.  George  Street,  between  Simcoe  Hall  and  Knox  College) 

Staff  who  work  withstudents  are  also  welcome  to  attend. 
For  further  information,  please  call  978-2391. 


Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Family  Care 
Advisor,  Admissions  and  Awards,  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  and  the  Graduate 
Student's  Union 
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Hockey  advances  to  division  final  #U*liti^Brffl 


Men  lose  opening 
game  against 
Guelph 

BY  DAVID  SILVER  AND 
JEFF  BRENNAN 

 Varsity  Staff  

The  road  to  the  OUA  championship  got 
a  bit  bumpy  for  the  men' s  hockey  Varsity 
Blues.  Yesterday  night,  they  lost  the  first 
game  oftheirbest-of-five  Mid  East  final 
against  the  Gu61ph  Gryphons,  by  a  score 
of  5-3. 

Unlike  in  many  other  games  the  Blues 
have  played,  they  came  out  of  the  gates 
strong  and  battled  the  Gryphons  goal  for 
goal  for  the  first  two  periods.  In  fact,  a  bit 
of  controversy  helped  Guelph  keep  the 
game  tied  in  the  second  when  the  referee 
awarded  the  Gryphons  their  third  goal, 
overturning  the  decision  of  the  goal  judge. 
To  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  this  controversial 
score  came  shorthanded. 

Despite  the  loss,  Blues  head  coach 
Darren  Lowe  came  away  pleased  with 
his  team's  effort. 

"It  was  one  of  the  best  games  we 
played  against  them  (Guelph),  "  he  said. 
The  coach  also  highlighted  the  good  play 
of  his  goaltender,  Rob  Dykeman,  and  the 
team's  power  play  units,  which  scored 
twice. 

The  Blues  remain  confident  that  they 
can  pull  off  the  upset  against  the  defend- 
ingCI  AU  champion  Gryphons  and  move 
on  to  the  next  round.  Game  two  takes- 
place  tomorrow  at  Varsity  Arena  and -is 
almost  a  must-win  for  the  Blues  if  they 
are  to  prevail  in  this  series. 

U  of  T  advanced  to  the  OUA  Mid  East 
Division  final  after  sweeping  its  opening- 


round  two-game  "mini-series"  with  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

The  Blues'  second  win  came  on  Thurs- 
day night  at  Varsity  Arena,  where  they 
pitched  a  2-0  shutout.  U  of  T  took  the  first 
game  of  the  series  2- 1 ,  Tuesday  evening 
at  Queen's. 

Goaltender  Rob  Dykeman  earned  the 
shutout  for  the  Blues,  his  second  of  the 
season.  Against  the  Golden  Gaels,  he 
turned  fn  a  fabulous  effort,  stopping  all  36 


shots.  The  most  difficult  saves  he  made 
appeared  to  be  the  easiest,  as  Dykeman 
challenged  shooters  and  kept  them  at 
bay. 

"My  defence  helped  me  out  quite  a  bit, 
and  the  forwards  helped  out  [too],"  said 
Dykeman,  alluding  to  the  team's  all- 
around  effort 

Both  U  of  T  goals,  one  in  the  first 
period  and  the  other  in  the  second,  were 
scored  on  the  power  play  by  winger  Kent 


Williams. 

As  the  game  wore  on,  it  also  became 
very  physical.  A  lot  of  the  play  after  the 
whistle  was  started  by  Queen's  players, 
no  doubt  frustrated  their  season  was 
coming  to  an  end.  The  referee  called  3 1 
penalties  in  total  between  the  teams  for 
86  minutes.  So  it  wasn't  surprising  the 
Blues  got  theirgoals  with  the  man  advan- 
tage, as  it  had  seven  chances  in  the 
game;  the  Golden  Gaels  had  eight. 


Students  face  athletics  fee  increase 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

History  was  made  as  the  Council  of  Ath- 
letics and  Recreation  approved  the  first 
ever  budget  of  the  new  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Health  in  conciliatory 
and  concise  fashion.  However,  the  ami- 
cable vote  was  not  without  controversy. 

The  near-balanced  budget  was  pre- 
sented to  CAR  members  at  a  Feb.  10 
meeting  and  passed  16-1  with  one  absten- 
tion and  one  notable  absentee. 

The  budget  calls  for  a  two  per  cent 
permanent  increase  in  student  fees  and  an 
additional  1 .3  per  cent  increase  over  the 
next  three  years.  It  also  proposes  a  six  per 
cent  increase  in  non-student  user  fees. 
The  student  fee  increases  met  with  much 
disapproval  from  student  groups.  . 

"I  am  in  favour  of  what  the  AC  isdoing 
and  appreciate  the  increase  in  services. 
However,  in  principle  I  cannot  support 
anything  that  increases  student  fees,"  said 
Ken  Meiklejohn,  the  Graduate  Students' 
Union  representative  on  CAR,  and  the 
lone  dissenter  on  the  vote. 

The  Students'  AdministrativeCouncil, 
which  represents  all  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students,  also  did  not  welcome  CAR' s 


proposal. 

"We  put  in  a  resolution  atthe  last  board 
meeti ng  to  oppose  all  increases  in  student 
fees,"  said  SAC  vice-president  Maria 
Gallo,  who  was  last  year's  representative 
on  CAR'S  predecessor,  DAR  Council. 

The  zero  fee  increase  motion  passed 
through  SAC  with  little  debate.  How- 
ever, its  absenceduring  the  whole  budg- 
etary process  has  raised  some  alarm. 
The  SAC  representative  on  CAR,  Ian 
Pierini,  was  not  present  for  any  of  the 
budget  committee  meetings  and  did  not 
attend  the  vote. 

Pierini  says  he  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
budget  and  claims  he  did  not  receive 
proper  notification  of  the  meeting. 

The  opinion  of  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students  is  still  un- 
known, as  the  group  has  not  yet  decided 
on  its  stance.  As  a  result,  its  representa- 
tive on  CAR,  Kenzie  Campbell,  ab- 
stained. However,  Campbell,  who  served 
as  chair  of  CAR's  budget  committee, 
commented  that  "i  t  is  a  good  budget  for 
students." 

The  budget  now  moves  onto  the  Coun- 
cil on  Student  Services  next  Wednesday 
fordiscussion  and  ratification,  and  then  to 
the  University  Affairs  Board  (UAB)  of 


GovemingCouncil.  Early  indications  from 
COSS  are  that  the  budget  will  not  receive 
its  endorsement.  However,  the  affairs 
board  can  overrule  any  decision  made  by 
the  stude'nt-majori  ty  cou  nc  i  I . 

"Last  yearthey  got  an  increase  that  far 
exceeded  inflation,"  said  Elan  Ohayon, 
GSU  representative  on  COSS.  "It  is  highly 
inappropriate  to  ask  formore  in  light  of  last 
year.  DAR  did  quite  well  last  year  and  we 
need  to  look  at  other  resources  that  did  not 
get  as  must  support." 

SAC  representatives  Rachel  Arbour 
and  Aisling  Burke  are  also  expected  to 
turn  their  thumbs  down  on  the  budget. 
"S  AC  s  direction  to  the  COSS  reps  are  to 
turn  down  any  increases  in  student  fees. 
At  next  week's  meeting  they  will  vote 
no,"saidGallo. 

COSS  was  established  by  a  provincial 
government  directi  ve  to  exami  ne  al  1  anci  I- 
lary  fee  expenditures  and  vote  upon  their 
need.  Last  year,  after  the  counci  1  rejected 
a  student  fee  increase  to  help  fund  the 
locker  room  renovation  project  at  the 
Athletic  Centre,  DAR  brought  its  pro- 
posal to  UAB,  which  subsequently  ap- 
proved and  implemented  it. 

It  is  uncertain  what,  if  anything,  CAR 
would  do  if  their  budget  is  rejected  by 


COSS.  If  the  last  year's  precedent  is 
followed,  CAR  may  very  well  bring  its 
budget  forward  to  Governing  Counci  I  de- 
spite student  disapproval. 

Merger  costs  and  staffing  shuffles 
have  made  this  budget  impossible  to  com- 
pare with  previous  ones.  The  bottom  line 
of  $7.3-million  is  up  from  last  year,  due  to 
the  merger  between  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation  (DAR)  and  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  budget  is  currently  in  a 
deficit,  CAR  might  receive  some  relief. 
When  U  of  T  presents  its  budget  it  is 
possible  that  the  council  might  receive  as 
much  as  $1 50,000  for  FPEH's  academic 
department  and  another  $75 ,000  for  staff 
transition  costs  from  the  merger.  U  of  T 
has  already  agreed  to  cover  75  percent  of 
the  tab. 

Another  interesting  item  to  come  out  of 
CAR'S  budget  meeting  was  its  unani- 
mously endorsed  motion  to  make  all  Var- 
sity Blues  games  (with  the  exception  of 
playoff  games)  free  for  students  and  Ath- 
letic Centre  members. 

"We  hope  that  this  would  bring  around 
some  support  [for  the  sports  teams]  and  a 
feeling  ofinclusiveness,"  said  Campbell. 


Locker  room  design  chosen 


Men's  locker  room  to  close  over  the 
summer  for  construction 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

 Varsity  Staff 

The  layout  of  the  Athletic  Centre' s  new- 
look  locker  rooms  has  now  been  decided 
and  things  are  a  go  for  renovations. 

The  men's  lockerroom  will  beclosing 
to  the  public  on  May  8  so  that  work  can 
begin  on  converting  the  space  into  two 
separate  but  equal  changing  facilities  for 
women  and  men.  The  construction  will 
continue  throughout  the  summer  in  order 
to  be  complete  for  a  reopening  of  the 
locker  rooms  in  September. 


An  implementation  committee  at  the 
AC  has  been  working  diligently  with  a 
groupof  architects  to  finalize  the  plans  for 
the  new  area.  The  committee  has  already 
made  adecision  on  which  design  it  would 
like  to  use,  thanks  to  the  input  of  some  AC 
members. 

Under  the  design ,  each  locker  room  will 
have  3,000  lockers:  300  full-sized  for  day 
use  only  and  2,700  half-sized  for  rent. 
Currently  there  are  471  fulland  1 ,928  half- 
sized  lockers  in  the  women's  changing 
facility,  using  substantially  less  space  than 
the  2,123  full-sized  lockers  and  7,440 


lockerettes  in  the  men's  facility .  Accord- 
ing to  a  user  survey  the  AC  conducted  last 
year,  occupancy  rates  forthe  full-size  and 
half-size  lockers  in  both  the  men's  and 
women's  spaces  have  been  high  but  de- 
mand for  lockerettes  has  been  under  10 
per  cent. 

The  implementation  committee  will  put 
forward  different  proposals  for  locker 
designs  under  the  new  scheme.  Within  the 
next  week,  sample  lockers  will  be  placed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Athletic  Centre  for 
users  to  inspect  and  comment  on  the 
options.  One  expected  feature  of  the  new 
lockers  is  that  they  will  have  benches  built 
into  them,  serving  as  a  space-saving  and 
efficiency  measure. 

"It  is  a  challenge  for  the  architects 
because  of  space,  the  volume  of  things 


that  we  are  asking  for  and  the  budget — it 
is  very  tight,"  said  Karen  Lewis,  associate 
director  of  services  at  the  AC. 

Design  plans  for  the  corridor,  towel 
counter  and  information  desks  are  cur- 
rently being  re-examined  by  the  architects 
and  implementation  committee.  Consid- 
erations of  personal  safety,  equity,  service 
and  accessibility  have  complicated  the 
process. 

However,  it  is  expected  that  the  big- 
gest portion  of  the  renovation  budget 
will  be  spent  upon  the  lockers  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  current  lockers  will 
be  moved  to  the  Spadina  changerooms. 
The  i  mplementation  committee  explored 
the  option  of  recycling  the  old  lockers, 
but  discovered  that  it  would  not  be  cost 
effective. 


Vltomen's 
tKickey 
captures  silver 

BY  BARRY  R1Z 

Varsity  Staff 

Championship  finals  are  gamesof  pres- 
sure, and  the  women's  hockey  Blues 
had  most  of  it  on  them  in  yesterday's 
CIAU  gold  medal  matchin  Montreal. 

The  Blues  had  to  play  without  for- 
wards Sue  Ann  Van  Damme  and 
Heather  Richardson,  who  were  out 
due  to  injury.  They  were  facing  the 
most  dominant  teamin  the  tournament 
in  the  Concordia  Stingers,  whohadyet 
to  gi  ve  up  a  goal  in  three  games.  They 
had  to  overcome  the  Stingers*  home 
ice  advantage,  as  a  national  television 
audience  watched. 

While  the  Blues  ntanaged  to  hold 
Concordia  to  a  1  -0  win  in  the  tourna- 
ment's opening  game,  the  Stingers 
were  clearly  superior  in  yesterday's 
final.  The  Blues  dropped  a  4-1  deci- 
sion to  the  host  Montreal  team  to  earn 
asilver medal  in  the  six-team  champi- 
onship tournament. 

Concordia  dominated  the  game  from 
the  very  start.  Constant  pressure  in  the 
opening  period  forced  several  U  of  T 
turnovers  and  resulted  in  goals  from 
Catherine  Bertrand  and  M-C  Pelletier 
that  gave  the  hosts  a  2-0  lead.  Toronto 
simply  could  not  get  anything  going  in 
the  way  of  a  consistent  offensive  at- 
tack, and  were  forced  to  backpedal 
and  defend  their  zone  in  front  of  goalie 
Keely  Brown.  The  Stingers  held  a  1 3- 
2  shot  ad  vantage  in  the  opening  period. 

Toronto  continued  to  tind  life  diffi- 
cult against  Stingers  goalie  Jessika 
Audet  for  most  of  the  game,  and  it 
wasn't  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sec- 
ond period  that  Blues  forwards  Jen 
Rawson  and  Rhonda  Mitchell  finally 
penetrated  the  Concordia  defence  to 
test  her.  Sara  Hall  broke  the  Concordia 
shutout  with  about  three  minutes  left  in 
the  game,  butan  empty-net  goal  sealed 
the  championship  for  the  Quebec 
league  winners. 

To  get  to  the  gold-medal  game,  the 
Blues  upset  University  de  Quebec  h 
Trois  Rivieres  in  the  semifinal  with  a  3- 
Ovictory.  Brown  had  the  shutout  while 
defender  Ali  MacMillan  contributed 
two  power-play  goals.  Michelle 
Rosenberg  added  the  other  marker  for 
UofT. 

Blue  and  white 
on  tap 

for  tite  week  of  Mar.  2 
FRIDAY 

BASKETBALL:  women  -  OUA 
championships  in  Sudbury,  time  and 
opponentTBA 

TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men  and 

women  -  OUA  championships  at  York, 
5  p.m. 

WRESTLING :  women  -  Q  AU  cham- 
pionships at  Brogk,  timeTB  A 

SATURDAY 
BASKETBALL:  women  -  OUA 
championships  in  Sudbury,  time  and 
opponentTBA 

INDOOR HOCKEY:women  OUA 
championships  at  York,  time  and  oppo- 
nent TBA 

TRACK  AND  FIELD:  men  and 

women  -  OUA  championships  at  York, 
1  p.m. 

WRESTLING:  women  -  CIAU  cham- 
pionships  atBrock,  time  TBA 

SUNDAY 
BASKETBALL:  women  -  OUA 
championships  in  Sudbury,  time  and 
opponentTBA 

INDOOR  HOCKEY:women  -  OUA 
championships  at  York,  timeandoppo- 
nentTBA 
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A  post-Olympic  lesson 

From  our  figure  skating  team,  no  less 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  heartbreaking  losses  suffered 
by  our  Olympic  women's  and  men' s  hockey  teams, 
1  needed  some  perspective  on  the  meaning  of 
competition.  It  didn't  necessarily  have  to  come  from 
hokey ,  made-for-TV  stuff,  and  it  didn't  have  to  involve 
winning  a  gold  medal.  There  just  had  to  be  something 
good,  something  satisfying. 

Watching  the  U  of  T  women's  figure  skating  team 
two  weekends  ago  and  witnessing  their  delight  in 
getting  a  bronze  medal  at  the  OUA  championships,  I 
certainly  got  that  much-needed  perspective.  Here  was 
a  team  that  finished  seventh  at  last  year's  champion- 
ships, didn' t  have  a  head  coach  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  started  this  season  off  with  another  seventh- 
place  finish  at  the  first  competition.  A  few  months  later, 
they '  re  staring  at  bronze,  absolutely  thrilled  with  their 
accomplishment. 

"I  wasjust  hoping  that  we  would  find  coaches"  goi  ng 
into  the  season,  said  their  team  captain,  Julie  Marshall. 
"That.was  our  big  concern.  We  had  only  one  coach." 
That  is,  until  another  moti  vated  individual  came  along — 
from  Western,  as  it  happened — and  passed  an  interview 
(conducted  by  Julie  and  team  manager  Robyn  Knight)  in 
that  forum  of  all  forums,  the  Eaton  Centre  shopping  mall. 

"It  was  funny  to  meet  these  total  strangers  that  you 
had  a  common  sport  with,"  recalled  Michelle  Smith, 
who  went  to  Western  for  three  years  before  coming 
here  to  complete  an  honours  degree  in  anthropology 
and  linguistics.  When  she  arrived  at  U  of  T,  one  of  the 
first  things  she  did  was  inquire  about  the  figure  skating 
team.  The  last  time  Michelle  had  skated  competitively, 
she  was  17;  she  decided  that  she  would  try  coaching 
this  time  around.  Two  more  coaches,  Dexter  Bruce 
and  Lawrence  Gryniewski,  would  join  in  September, 
quadrupling  the  original  total. 

Of  course,  sheand  her  colleagues  didn't  know  what 
to  expect  the  first  day.  As  she  described,  "You' ve  got 
so  many  levels.  You' ve  got  people  who  are  competitive 
and  started  skating  at  six  and  then  people  who  didn't 
start  skating  until  they  were  14...  Althebeginninglhad 
to  decide  whether  we  wanted  to  be  fun  or  whether  we 
wanted  to  be  a  little  competitive  as  well." 

Her  teahi  didn't  get  off  to  the  best  of  starts,  finishing 
seventh  at  the  Queen' s  Invitational  last  November.  But 


talking  with  her  father  (who  knows  a  lot  about  figure 
skating)  she  discovered  she  could  rearrange  her 
lineup  and  put  her  team  in  a  better  position  to  move  up 
the  standings.  The  next  morning  at  practice,  she  told 
her  skaters  that  they  could  finish  in  the  top  three  at 
their  next  competition,  the  Guelph  Invitational.  Un- 
derstandably, they  reacted  with  pure  silence. 

But  they  trained  and  they  practised,  and  then 
something  funny  happened  when  they  got  to  Guelph. 
To  their  own  shock,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  other 
teams,  they  finished  third.  Thedisbelief  was  rampant. 
"A  lot  of  people  considered  the  last  competition  to  be 
a  fluke,"  Smith  adding  that  they  thought  the  judges 
had  the  day  off. 

So  what  was  her  team  thinking?  "We  realized 
going  into  finals  and  hosting  them  that  a  lot  of  skaters 
would  put  pressure  on  themselves,"  continued 
Michelle.  'The  basic  idea  was  to  make  them  realize 
that  it  wasjust  like  practice,  that  we  were  going  to  go 
out  and  have  fun.  I  think  that  took  a  lot  of  pressure  off 
the  skaters.  They  enjoyed  their  skates." 

Based  on  my  personal  observations  of  the  sport 
and  on  what  other  team  members  have  told  me,  such 
an  attitude  is  anathema  to  the  ultra-compeliti  ve  world 
of  figure  skating.  But  the  skaters  seemed  to  revel  in 
it,  and  uUimately ,  it  paid  off . 

"It's  a  different  atmosphere  from  other  teams," 
Smith  noted.  'They  have  to  win — if  they  don't  skate 
well,  they  comeoff  crying."  (Heck, even  Elvis  Stojko 
shed  a  few  tears  after  winning  silver.)  "Our  team 
won' t  have  anything  to  do  with  that.  We'  re  out  there 
to  have  fun,  we're  out  there  to  compete  and  not  be 
miserable  when  we  get  off  the  ice." 

Of  course,  fun  and  good  fortune  can  only  take  a 
team  so  far.  A  lot  of  effort  and  some  clutch  perform- 
ances contributed  to  their  success  just  as  much. 

"I  think  every  year  we've  worked  hard...  We  had 
some  very  talented  skaters  in  the  past,"  said  Marshall, 
who  has  been  with  the  team  for  four  seasons.  "But 
it's  a  matter  of  everybody  working  together.  Every- 
one's got  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  the  same  lime  and 
fortunately  we  were  able  to  do  that." 

And  they  have  bronze  medals  to  show  for  it. 
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14 

St  Hilda's 

9  6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

UTM  1 

8  5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 


BASKETBALL 


DIV  I 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

Scarbrgh  A 

12  11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

New  I 

12  9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

17 

Skule  A 

12  8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

16 

SMC  A 

13  9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Victoria 

12  8 

2 

1 

1 

0 

16 

Law  1 

13  8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Trinity 

13  5 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 1 

UTM  A 

12  5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

10 

PHE 

13  5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Grads 

12  2 

9 

0 

0 

1 

4 

DIV  II-A 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

Vic  Tories 

4  3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Law 

4  3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Trinity 

4  3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

U.C 

4  1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Enginering  B  1  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Biomed  Eng 

4  1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dents  B 

4  1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

UTM  B 

2  1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

DIV  II-B 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

Dents  C 

4  4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Medicine 

4  3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

7 

SMC  C        5  3 

Scarb  C        4  3 

JJ.C.  Hanson  4  2 

PHE  C         4  1 

Law  Just  Ice  4  I 

Eng  C          5  1 

Msic  Mhlers  4  1 


I  1 
I  0 
I  I 


0 
0 
0 
I  0 
I  0 


DIV  II  GPW  L   T    D  F  TP 

Scarb  B        6    6    0    0    0  0  12 

KnoxPbls      9    6    3    0    0  0  12 

Innis  6    3    10    2  0  4 

VOLLEYBALL 

GPW  L   T    D  F  TP 

UTM  A        12  10  2    0    0  0  20 

Skule  A         12  10  I    0    I  0  19 

Scarbrgh  A     12  9    3    0    0  0  18 

Victoria        12  8    4    0    0  0  16 

4-ON-4  VOLLEYBALL 


TrinlyThndsS    0    5    0    0    0  0 

DIV  IV  GPW  L  T  D  F  TP 
Phys/Chem   5    4    0    10    0  9 


OISE/UT      4  3 

Scarb  R        5  2 

Ecnmcs/lnnis4  I 

Dentistry     4  I 

Meds  C        4  I 

Woodsworth  4  0 


0  0  1 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


I    0    I  I 


DIV  V  GPW  L 

SGS  Meds    5    5  0 

Vic  Canucks  5  3  I 
Aerospace  5 


T 
0 

I  0 


3  2 


0 

SMC  C-Men5  2  1  0 
Skule  Kids  5-14  I 
Trin.  Sklgres  5    -15  0 


D  F  TP 

0  0  10 

0  7 

0  0  6 

1  1  3 
0  I  -1 
0  I  -2 


INDOOR  SOCCER 

DIV  I  GPW  L  T   D  F  TP 

UTM  4    4    0    0    0  0  8 

Scarborough  4    3    10   0  0  6 

SMC  4    2    1    10  0  5 


DIV  II-A 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

Pharmacy  A 

3  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Scarborough 

3  2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

UTM 

3  2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

OISE 

3  1 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

New 

3  0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

-1 

SMC  A 

3  0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

-2 

DIV  II-B 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

Law  B 

3  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

l^w  A 

3  3 

0 

a 

0 

0 

6 

Pharmacy 

B 

3  2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Trinity 

3  1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

U  C. 

3  0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

Meds  A 

3  0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

-1 

DIV  III 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

MBA 

2  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Pharmacy 

C 

2  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Meds  B 

2  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

WATER  POLO 

GPW 

L 

T 

D 

F 

TP 

Eng  A 

4  3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

PHE  A 

4  3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Eng  B 

3  0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

2 

U.C 

3  1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PHE  B 

3  0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MURAL 


for  llw  u  ccA'  (;/■  h'ch.  2.? 

In  men's  lacrosse.  Tyler  Davics 
scored  luurgoais  in  PT/OTMeds' 
6-2  win  over  PHE/Trinily.  Drew 
Hill  also  had  I'ourniarkoi  sinEngi- 
necring/UTM's  8-4  win  over 
SMC.  ^ 

In  women's  lacrosse.  Kcrri 
Ryan  scored  lour  times  in  PHE's 
1 3-  i  romp  over  Pharmacy/Engi- 
neering. 

Mike  Cosla  iiad  1 2  points  in  UTM 
B's  35-3 1  win  over  Law  Jimis  in 
men's  Division  II  basketball 

action. 

In  men's  Division  II  ice  hockey. 

Alain  Gauticr  was  credited  with 
the  shuloul  in  the  Med  Wings'  2-0 
win  over  Skule  B. 

INTRAMURAL  SCORES 

COED LEAGUES 

INNERTUBE  WATER 

POLO:Skuie  A  12,  WCSA  War- 
riors 1:1MS  14.  Innis  2:  Pharmacy 
5.  New  3;  Rugby  7,  SMC  1 

VOLLEYBALL:  Pharmacy  C 
del'.  Pharmacy  B  2-0  ( 1 5-6. 1 5-6 ): 
PT/OTC  del'.  Law  2-1(11-15.15- 
1 1.  il-9);PT/OTBdef.WycliiTc 
2-()(  1 5-7. 1 5-4):  New  II  dcf.  Skule 
2-0(15-3,  15-10);  PT/OT  A  dcf. 
Woodswoith2-0(  15-0, 15-6) 

WOMEN'S 
LEAGUES^ 

BASKETBALL  (Div.  IDtPhai- 
macyB37.UTM-ll33,Sl.Hildas 
27,  PT/OT  15;  Pharmacy  25. 
Medicine  21 

INDOOR  SOCCER: 

Scaiborough  A  6.  Woodsworth  2; 
PHE  3.  UC  2;  SMC  3,  Pharmacy 
I; 

PT/OT  8,  Law  2 

LACROSSE:  PHE  13.  Phai- 
macy/Engineering  I 


MURAL 


for  llw  week  of  h'ch.  2.-? 

WOMEN'S  LEAGUES 

(cont'd) 

VOLLEYBALL  (Div.  II):  Si 

Hildas  del .  Pharmacy  2-1(4-15.1 5- 
9, 1 5- 1 0):  Scarhoroughdel'.  UTM- 
B  2-0(1 5-4. 17- 151 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

BASKETBALL  (Div.  I):  Skule 
A  76.  Victoria  65 
BASKETBALL   (Div.  II): 

Medicine  54.  Denis  C  50;  Com- 
merce Wildcats  39.  Scarborough 
B  35;  Phatmacv  A  51.  OISE  33; 
Tnniiy32.EngB24;UTMB35. 
Law  Jimis  3 1 ;  L'C-B  39.  Biomed 
Eni;28 

BASKETBALL  (Div.  Ill): 

ROCSAUT  1  53.  Law-ng  Shots 
32;  Woodsworth  Wollpack  45, 
Pharmacy  B  39;  Zeta  Psi  32. 
ROCSAUT  II  28;  Meds  Clerks 
47.Victoria3l 

LACROSSE:  PT/OT  Mods  6. 
PHETrinitv  2;  Eng/UTM  8.  SMC 
4 

ICE  HOCKEY  (Div.  II):  Med 

Wings  2.  Skule  B  0;  Maple  Laws 
4.  Vic  Scarlet  &  Gold  1; 
Scarborough  2.  UTM-B  1 

INDOOR  SOCCER  (Div.  II): 

Demistry  8,  PHE  5;  .MBA  11. 
Architecture  4;  New  4. 
WoodswDrih  1 

INDOOR  SOCCER  (Div.  Ill): 

A//uri6.Trinity3 

VOLLEYBALL  (Div.  J):  I  TM 

dcf.  Scarbuiough  2-0  (15-12.1 5- 
12) 

4-(>n-4  VOLLEYBALL  (Div. 
11):  UTM  del'.  Scarborough  2-0 
1  1 6-4. 1 0-7 );  Meds  A  del  .  Trinity 
2-()(  15-13. 16- 14);  Pharmacy  def. 
L.iw  2-0  ( 15-8.  15-11) 

WATER  POLO:  UC  II .  PHE  B 

4 


Monday.  March  2, 1 998 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  fnore  ads.)  Student  rate;  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.2S  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of^OLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds  44  St 
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Announcements 


FREE  PUBLIC  TOUR 

Department  ot  Astronomy  will  hold  a  free 
public  tour  on  March  5  at  7:00pm  in  the 
McLennan  Physical  Labs,  MP  118.  A 
talk  entitled  "Things  that  move  in  the  night: 
Searching  Our  Solar  System"  will  be 
followed  by  telescope  observing.  Info: 
978-2016. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  ABROAD 

Seminar  every  Mon.  or  Wed.  6pm-8pm. 
Call  Mr.  Bruce  Bewick  @  (416)  480- 
1177.  Cdn.Lng.Schl.  36Eglinton  Ave. 
W.St.  401. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  I6X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


GUITAR  FOR  SALE 

12-string  Aspen.  Very  good  condition 
mahogany  and  maple.  Must  sell,  need 
money!  Call  Dave  at  929-4691. 


Helpwanted 


BABYSITTER(S)  NEEDED 

E.veni  ng,  weekends  and  occasional  week- 
long  stays  with  9-year  old  girl.  Close  to  U 
ofT.  Please  call  967- 1578. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGM  AT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &Chet.  (416)967-0771. 

SATISFACTION  STUDENT 
WINDOW  CLEANERS 

Requires  hardworking,  enthusiastic 
students  to  fill  summer  manager  and 
window  cleaner  positions  in  Oakville, 
Burlington,  &  Mississauga.  No  capital 
outlay  required!  If  interested  send/fax 
resume  to  257  Gatestone  Ave.,  Oakville, 
Ont.,L6J-2G2Fax:(905)338-3829email: 
satisfac@ican.net 


RECEPTIONIST  NEEDED 

Part-time,  for  language  school  near  U  of 
T.  Some  sales  experience  and  knowledge 
of  an  Asian  language  required.  Fax 
resume:  (41 6)923-4631. 


NEW  TORONTO  NEWSPAPER 

requires  Women's  Issues  Editor  with 
passion,  professional  reporting  and  editing 
abilities.  Salary  to  commiserate  with 
experience.  Fax  resume  and  a  letter 
stating  your  qualifications  to  416-955- 
0334. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

KK)0'sof  jobs  available!  5  day  certificate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  toll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  $$$ 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  fun 
while  making  money.  Call:TheCOUPON 
EXCHANGE  Job  #  2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877 
(24hrs.).  You  can  start  immediately !!!!!! 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 1 6)  822-3 102. 


LOST: 

1  Persian  Carpet.  Some  guys  knocked  me 
out,  peed  on  my  rug  and  took  off  with  it. 
The  Dude  is  not  impressed.  I  want  my 
carpet  BACK.  The  "Dude"  Lebowski. 

BRIDAL  WORKSHOP 

Gain  valuable  wedding  planning  skills. 
Access  the  merchandise  and  services  of 
experienced  bridal  professionals.  Four 
individual  sessions,  $30  -  $65.  Saturday 
March  14,  1 998  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.,  Oakham  House,  63  Gould  Street. 
For  registration  information  contact(416) 
963-9323 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  yearsexperiencein  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1 7 1 4. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  astudent's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.  ,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355,  l70St.George,#700. 

MASSAGE 

Deep,  unhurried,  relaxingblend  of  Shiatsu, 
Swedish,  reflexology,  healing  sounds  and 
aromatherapy.  Student  discount  -  20%. 
Bay/Wellesley.  Call  Hugh  at  924-494 1 . 

WORD  PROCESSING  & 
COPY  EDITING 

Fast  turnaround.  Professional  quality. 
Resumes  from  $25,  call  416-994-2543; 
email  LPEARCE@pathcom.com 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization, structure.  Mary  Anne4l 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 

STEP-ADOPTION 

Were  you  adopted  by  your  step-parent? 
If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in 
a  study  of  relationships  in  step-parent 
adoption?  Please  contact  Professor 
Michael  Sobol,  Department  of  Psychology , 
University  of  Guelph, 

sobol @css.uoguelph.ca  or  by  calling 
collect  to  1-519-824-4120,  est.  2107. 
Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  St.  George 
Campus.  Confidentiality  will  be  observed. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  (Winter  and  Summer)  with 
solutions  available.  Call  785-8898. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Econonmics,  M.S. 
Statisfics.  (416)656-7938. 


ATTENTION  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

Feeling  'stuck'  in  a  longoverdue  master's 
theses, doctoral  dissertation, or othermajor 
project?  A  tough-minded,  independent, 
confidential  critique  by  a  highly  qualified 
reader/editor  can  provide  the  'jump  start' 
you  need.  TEL  (416)532-3117. 

INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

All  disciplines.  Theses,  Dissertations, 
Journal  Articles,  Research  Proposals, 
Book  Manuscripts,  Applications.  Highly 
qualified  McGill  graduate  (Post  Doctoral). 
(416)532-3117. 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )0V  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM ,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summerclasses  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start at$195.  Subscribe toourFREE Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  informafion 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  294 1 . 


ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly ,  effecti  ve  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  516-0989. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing, Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  foressays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


Ph.  D.  CHEMISTRY  TUTOR 

1 2  years  chemistry  teaching  at  university 
and  seven  years  at  high  school.  Highly 
proficient  instruction  guaranteed.  Phone 
469-1602. 


WORD 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  24  hrs. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)or 
3  Bri  mley  Rd. ,  #  404  Scarborough,  ( 267- 
2433). 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
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Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 
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get  Reaoy  foR  aN 
epic  weekeND  of 
mouNtaiNS,  music 
aND  mayHem  at  tHe 
kokaNee  meLtoowN. 


POUND  tHe  peaks  For  two  Days 
at  WHistLeR  BLackcome. 


It's  the  coolest  winter  weekend 
ever  with  the  third  annual  Kokanee 
Meltdown.  You  and  a  friend  will 
spend  three  days  and  two  nights 
boarding  with,  or  at  least  getting 
in  the  way  of.  some  of  the  best 
snowboarders  in  the  world,  and 
attend  an  exclusive  concert 


at  the  Kokanee  Meltdown  party 
in  Whistler  village.  You'll  also 
watch  the  adrenaline  pumping 
Kokanee  Boarder  Kross  or  Big  Air 
events,  before  showing  off  your 
own  moves  with  some  very  cool 
snowboarding  gear  from  AIRMALK 
and  UESTBEACH. 


paRty  at  aw  excLusive  coNceRt 
IN  WHistLeR  village. 


tHis  weekeND  BRougHt  to  you 
By  cool,  CRisp  kokaNee  BeeR. 


eNteR  to  WIN  a  tRip  to  tHe 


To  enter  just  pick  up  entry  forms  m  specialiy  marked  cases  of  Kokanee.  To  enter  without  purci»ase  of  proffiict  or  for  confes 
(telails  can  1-8aO-268-SNOW.  Must  be  Qt  legal  drinking  age  to  enter.  5  GraniJ  Prize  packages  will  t>e  avariaPfe  in  B.C..  Aiberta. 
Saskatchewan.  Manitoba  and  the  Yukon.  3  Grand  Prizes  will  he  available  in  Ontario.  Approx.  refsii  value  of  trip  is  S4.800  based  on 
Winnipeg  departure.  OtWs  ol  winning  are  approx.  1:92.000  in  Hie  West,  and  1:42.101  in  Onlario.  Contest  closes  March  27th.  1998.  | 
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York  university  president 
Lorna  Marsden  has  a  bad 

Monday... 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Mike  Doherty  talks  about  a 
few  good  picks  with  the  Wild 
Strawberries,  p.9 


OPINIONS 


deliberate  denial 
of  these  freedoms 
last  Thursday  was 
unacceptable  and 
those  who  In  engage 
in  such  conduct 
should  be  held 
accountable  for  their 
actions. 


President  Prichard  speaks 
out.  p.  5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


«4  "*m 


Men's  hockey  have  uphill 
battle  on  their  hands,  p.  12 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


Raymond  Ho  shows  us  the 
world  of  hotcoal-walking.  p.8 
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York  prez  flees  campus  in  cop  car 

.  X        X    _i  _i     •  ofthe  Business  Council  on  Nationalls-     away  fromus.butsheactuallytriedtoget 

Impromptu  student  protest  ends  in  sues  awayfromusbydrivingacrossthelawn." 

This  artifin  feW  iiist  davs  aftpr  1 1  r>f  T      <;hp  saiH  ahniit  nrpsiHpnl  MarsHpn 

near  collision 


BY  JESSE  CLARKE  AND 
SARAH  SCHMIDT 

York  University  president  Lorna  Marsden 
had  to  be  escorted  off  her  campus  by 
Metro  Police  after  being  trapped  in  her 
car  by  frustrated  students  for  nearly  two 
hours  on  Monday. 

Desperately  trying  to  flee  from  stu- 
dents who  had  crashed  the  board  of 
governors  meeting,  Marsden  and  fellow 
administrator  Debra  Hobson,  vice-presi- 
dent student  services,  drove  off  the  road 
and  onto  the  university  lawn.  But  they 
still  couldn't  get  away  from  their  quick 


constituents. 

After  shutting  down  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors' rendez-vous  inside  and  disband- 
ing a  board  they  say  is  unrepresentati  ve, 
the  group  of  students  decided  to  hold 
theirown  mock  meeting  outside — around 
Marsden' s  car  nestled  between  two  trees. 

"We  tried  to  have  a  meeting,  but  they 
decided  otherwise,"  said  chair  of  the 
board  Charles  Hantho,  also  a  director  of 
Cameo,  Inco,  TransAlta,  AGRA  Indus- 
tries and  Imasco.  "We  had  to  cancel  the 
meeting." 

Hanthois  also  the  chairman  of  Dofasco 
and  Dominion  Textile  and  the  vice-chair 


of  the  Business  Council  on  National  Is- 
sues. 

This  action  fell  just  days  after  U  of  T 
students  refused  to  let  president  Robert 
Prichard  address  Governing  Council,  de- 
crying U  of  T's  fee-hiking  board  as 
equally  corporate-heavy.  And  the  week 
before,  two  students  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  were  arrested  for  mischief  for 
painting  on  the  wall  of  the  campus  mall 
challenging  the  board's  decision  to  hike 
fees  by  nearly  nine  per  cent  next  year. 
One  of  the  students  was  strip-searched 
by  city  police  for  her  impromptu  art. 

With  a  chair  and  minute-taker  on  hand, 
York  students  presented  their  alternative 
agenda — but  not  before  one  student 
chimed  in  about  the  president's  odd  pre- 
dicament. 

"It's  bad  enough  she's  trying  to  get 


No  shaking  Canada's  faculty 
association  from  Cliun  case 


Prichard's  warning  letter  fails  to 
intimidate,  says  spokesperson 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Canadian  faculty  are  still  kicking  up  a 
storm  about  Kin  Yip  Chun's  alleged  ra- 
cially-based mistreatment  despite  warn- 
ings from  the  University  of  Toronto  presi- 
dent to  back-off  or  face  potential  legal 
action. 

Next  week,  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teacher's  academic  free- 
dom and  tenure  committee  will  review  a 
letter  from  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard,  citing  the  possible  legal  risks  the 
CAUT  faces  by  publishing  a  report  on 
Chun's  racism  allegations  against  the  uni- 
versity's physicsdepartment. 

"I  must  explicitly  reserve  all  legal  rights 
and  remedies  that  may  be  available  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  individual 
members  in  responding  to  any  report  you 
might  issue,"  warned  the  president,  inquir- 
ing on  what  grounds  the  CAUT  is  involv- 
ing itself  in  the  personnel  matter. 

But  committee  chair  Pat  O'Neill  says 
their  freedom  of  speech  will  not  be  im- 


peded by  the  president '  s  warning.  "When 
we  write  the  report  and  how  we  publicize 
it  will  depend  on  what  we  think  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  won't  be  affected  by  what 
President  Prichard  thinks,"  he  said.  "His 
letter  is  not  going  to  affect  how  we  oper- 
ate." 

The  faculty  are  a  courageous  lot  that 
will  stick  to  their  guns,  he  adds.  "We  are 
very  tuned  into  this  whole  issue  of  libel 
chill,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  tendency  of 
high-powered  players  to  squelch  dissent- 
ing debate  by  threatening  legal  action. 

"1  think  there  has  to  be  more  people  that 
will  stand  up  and  say  what  they  think,"  he 
said.  "Our  committee  does  not  tend  to  be 
silenced  by  threats." 

Prichard's  fiery  response  was  cata- 
lysed by  a  December  correspondence 
from  the  committee  notifying  him  of  their 
plans  to  publicize  the  Chun  case  nationally 
if  the  university  does  not  get  a  move  on. 

"We  note  with  deep  concern  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  the  university  to  resolve 
this  most  unfortunate  case,"  states  the 
letter.  "The  committee  is  preparing  a  re- 


port on  Dr.  Chun' s  treatment  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  administration,  to  be 
circulated  widely  in  Canada  and,  we  in- 
tend, internationally  unless  a  mutually- 
agreeable  settlement  is  reached,"  it  adds, 
inviting  Prichard  to  fact-check  the  report 
and  write  an  accompanying  500  word 
commentary. 

In  an  interview,  Prichard  explains  that 
Chun's  allegations  of  racial  bias  in  U  of  T 
hiringpractices  unjustly  damages  the  repu- 
tation of  candidates  hired  in  his  stead, 
which  has  motivated  them  to  retain  law- 
yers. "Just  as  Dr.  Chun  feels  his  reputa- 
tion is  being  impaired,  so  do  others,"  he 
said. 

"I  believe  now  there  is  a  fuller  under- 
standingthatthisisn'tjust  Dr.  Chun  against 
the  university.  You  can't  talk  about  Dr. 
Chun  favourably  without  comparatively 
making  a  comment  about  someone  else," 
added  Prichard,  reiterating  that  the  uni- 
versity's internal  report  on  the  case  found 
no  evidence  of  systemic  racism. 

"If  you  go  ahead  and  publish  something 
that  you  have  been  told  is  untrue,  you  had 
better  be  able  to  deal  with  the  legal  risk 
involved,"  he  told  ihe  Varj//>',explaining 
the  dangers  involved  in  publicizing  the 
controversial  case. 

•  please  see  Reporting,  page  2 


away  from  us,  but  she  actually  tried  to  get 
away  from  us  by  dri  ving  across  the  lawn," 
she  said  about  president  Marsden. 

But  the  students  quickly  got  down  to 
business. 

"I  move  to  freeze  tuition  fees,  partially 
paid  for  by  Lorna' s  pay  cut,"  one  student 
motioned  to  the  cheers  of  the  follow 
mock  governors,  who  passed  the  motion 
unanimously. 

Marsden,  a  former  Senator  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  cur- 
rent director  of  Manufacturer's  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Gore  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  Westcoast  Energy,  is 
Canada's  highest  paid  university  presi- 
dent— bringi  ng  home  a  hefty  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  annually  for  her  public 
sector  duties. 

•  please  see  Prez,  page  3 

OSAP 


reverses 
mistalce- 
sort  of 


BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

In  a  last-ditch  effort  to  reverse  the  dam- 
age of  theiradministrative  gaffe,  theOn- 
tario  government  has  opened  a  small  win- 
dow for  oul-of-province  OSAP  recipients 
to  collect  what  they  were  promised. 

In  mid-academic  term,  Dver4,000  stu- 
dents were  told  that  the  second  i  nstalment 
of  their  provincial  student  loans  would  be 
an  average  of  $  1 ,000  less  than  what  they 
wereoriginally  guaranteed. 

But  any  of  those  who  happen  to  be 
perusing  the  Ontario  ministry  of  educa- 
tion's website  will  find  that  they  have 
three  weeks  to  apply  for  the  Personal 
Li  ving  Allowance  Review — a  new  plan  in 
place  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  an 
apparent  computer  error  that  incorrectly 
calculated  the  original  assessments  last 
summer.  It  based  all  students'  costs  of 
living  on  those  in  Ontario. 

The  scheme  will  re-assess  the  faulty 
cost-of-living  figures,  which  were 
overgenerous  for  students  studying  in  less 
expensive  provinces. 

"Ifindividual  students  found  they  were 
in  a  difficult  situation,  they  can  apply  to 
have  theircases  looked  at,"  said  Danielle 
Gauvin,  spokesperson  at  the  ministry  of 
education  about  out-of-pro vince  students 
hard-hit  by  the  winter  re-assessment. 

But  in  contrast  to  the  Dec.  1 9  letters  the 
ministry  sent  out  to  each  individual  student 
affected  by  the  loan-chop,  it  isn't  going  to 
such  great  lengths  this  time  around.  Its 
website  postingis  complimented  by  com- 
munications with  financial  aid  offices 
across  the  country. 

But  some  students  are  still  unaware 
that  their  original  loan  assessment  might 
still  be  honoured.  Second  year  University 
of  Winnipeg  student  William  Dixon  says 
he  might  not  have  decided  to  put  the 
motions  in  hear  to  declare  bankrupt  three 
weeks  ago  if  he  knew  about  the  review. 

After  learning  at  the  end  of  winter 
holidays  that  the  OSAP  screw-up  meant 
the  income  for  his  family  of  four  would  be 
shrunk  by  20  per  cent— from  $  1 6,500  to 
$13,200 — he  decided  there  was  no  way 
he  could  both  catch  up  with  his  debt  and 
finish  his  degree. 

'They  shouldn't  be  playing  with  stu- 
dents' educations  like  this,"  he  said,  who 
won '  t  be  back  at  school  next  year.  "I  don '  t 
like  playing  games,  when  I '  vegot  a  family 
to  consider." 

*  please  see  Tories,  page  2 
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Students  not  paying 
for  extra  frills 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Students  may  throw  a  serious 
wrench  in  U  of  T  administrators' 
plan  to  hiice  student  service  fees. 

Although  student  representa- 
tives on  the  Council  on  Student 
Services  were  able  to  convince 
the  administrators  on  the  council 
to  put  off  the  vote  on  hiking  man- 
datory non-academic  fees  yester- 
day,  they're  still  not  resting  easy. 

They  know  all  the  bidders — 
the  department  of  athletics  and 
recreation,  Hart  House  and  stu- 
dent affairs — want  students  to 
dig  deeper  into  their  pockets  to 
pay  for  these  student  services. 
Yesterday,  the  heads  of  all  three 
student-financed  projects  pre- 
sented their  budgets  assuming 
students  will  pay  more — and  see 
their  mandatory  fees  rise  from 
$456.40  to  $468.70. 

But  the  Students'  Administra- 
ti  veCouncil  and  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union  have  passed  motions 
in  the  last  week  directing  their 
representatives  on  COSS  to  vote 
down  any  fee  increases  in  non- 
academic  fees.  The  Association 
of  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents' council  has  yet  to  take  a 
vote. 

"You  have  to  tl  nd  other  way  s  to 
financeyourinitiatives.  Youcan't 
turn  to  students  all  the  time,"  said 
SAC  executive  member  and  rep- 
resentative on  COSS  Aisling 
Burke.  "We  work  within  our 
budget.  Why  can't  you?" 

But  SAC  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther. Last  week,  the  board  em- 
powered the  executive  to  rescind 
the  fee  protocol  on  ancillary  fees  i  f 


they  deem  it  necessary. 

"If  you  don't  have  a  protocol, 
you  can '  t  introduce  any  new  ancil- 
lary fees  and  propose  increases," 
said  Jamie  MacKay,  director  of 
the  universities  branch  of  the  min- 
istry of  education.  "My  reading  of 
the  manual  is  no  protocol,  no  in- 
creases in  fees." 

TTieministry's  policy  manual  on 
non-tuition  related  ancillary  fees 
dates  back  to  1994.  The  U  of  T 
president  and  the  three  main  stu- 
dent union  presidents  couldn't 
agree  on  a  uni  versi  ty  protocol  unti  1 
the  summer  of  1996. 

But  ever  since  the  student  un- 
ions signed  the  deal  with  the  presi- 
dent, they '  ve  been  at  odds  with  the 
administration. 

Last  year,  the  student-majority 
COSS  voted  to  freeze  ancillary 
fees.  But  at  the  University  Affairs 
Board,  administrators  on  COSS 
convinced  board  members  to  hike 
fees  anyway.  The  athletic  fee  went 
up  $30  and  the  Hart  House  fee 
was  hiked  by  $10. 

"We  voted  against  the  increases 
and  they  voted  for  them  anyway," 
said  Burke.  "What's  the  role  of 
the  protocol  if  the  students'  voice 
isbeingoverruled?" 

MacKay  says  mutual  under- 
standing should  be  met. 

'The  whole  idea  was  to  have 
the  administration  and  students 
agree  to  establish  new  fees,"  he 
said.  "I've  heard  students  at  U  of 
T  are  frustrated." 

But  the  students  are  trying  to 
make  things  work,  says  Michol 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union  and  COSS 
member.  At  yesterday '  s  meeting, 
the  student  reps  asked  those  at  the 


helm  of  the  department  of  athlet- 
ics. Hart  House  and  Student  Af- 
fairs to  go  back  and  try  to  find  a 
way  to  make  thei  r  budgets  add  up 
without  the  increase.  Or,  better 
yet,  get  the  administration  to  cough 
up  some  cash. 

"It' s  the  administration' s  prob- 
lem that  students  are  being  asked 
to  fix,"  she  said. 

But  some  administrators  aren' t 
amenable  to  the  idea.  Bruce  Kidd, 
the  director  of  the  department  of 
athletics  and  recreation,  says  he's 
not  budging. 

"We  began  working  on  our 
budget  last  September,"  said  Kidd. 
"We're  not  in  a  position  to  go 
back."  He  adds  that  the  nominal 
increase  he  wants  from  students 
this  year — three  dollars — is  small 
compared  to  last  year' s  $30  hike. 

"Our  budget  is  a  compromise. 
We  got  the  message." 

This  isn't  good  enough,  says 
Elan  Ohayon,  graduate  student  rep 
on  COSS. 

"But  this  is  the  second  year  in  a 
row  they  might  go  against  our 
recommendations,"  he  said. 
"Hopefully,  it's  not  going  to  come 
to  that ,"  he  added  about  pulling  the 
plug  on  the  protocol. 

This  latest  move  has  caught 
administrators  off  guard. 

"That  surprises  me,"  said  David 
Neelands,  assistant  vice-president 
student  affairs.  'There's  been  no 
flaggingofinterest." 

A  forum  entitled  'Where  do  we 
go  with  student  services  in  an  en- 
vironment of  rising  tuition  and  stu- 
dent debt?  We  need  to  talk,'  is 
being  organized  by  COSS  mem- 
bers for  March  18  to  try  and  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems. 
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232  Bloor  St.  W.  (at  Bedford)  966-4450 


Reporting  risky, 
says  Pricliard 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"People  worry  a  lot  about  their  reputations  in  all  of 
this.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  it  in  your  newspaper,  it  is 
another  to  have  it  said  in  a  C  AUT  report  distributed 
across  the  country. 

"A  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  believe  their  rights  have  been 
infringed  in  the  course  of  this  matter  and  they  have 
indicated  they  wish  to  preserve  their  rights  and 
remedies  if  they  are  further  grieved  in  this  matter," 
said  Prichard,  adding  a  lot  of  rhetoric  has  publicly 
aired  on  the  case  and  some  faculty  have  taken 
meaningful  offense  to  what  has 
been  said. 

But  lawyer  Raj  Anand,  whois 
representing  Chun  in  his  case 
against  the  university,  says  fac- 
ulty should  not  be  intimidated.  "I 
don't  know  who  is  propagating 
this  absurd  notion  that  profes- 
sors who  support  Dr.  Chun  may 
be  subject  to  legal  action.  I  trust 
it  is  not  coming  from  the  admin- 
istration because  they  should 
know  better  than  that,"  said 
Anand,  who  works  at  Scott  and 
Aylen. 

Chun  is  arguing  that  uninten- 
tional systemic  racial  bias  pre- 
vented him  from  winning  a  ten- 
ure stream  position  over  the 
course  of  fourcompetitions.  He 
is  not  questioning  the  academic 
merit  of  those  who  successfully 
gained  employment,  but  rather 
the  long  term  effects  of  a  climate  he  alleges  is  not 
welcoming  to  Chinese-Canadians  and  other  minori- 
ties. 

Anand  explai  ns  that  Chun  is  certainly  not  subject 
to  any  liability  for  having  made  the  allegation  and  to 
suggest  there  is  any  credible  legal  threat  against 
faculty  supporting  him  is  ludicrous. 

'The  reference  [in  Prichard's  letter]  to  profes- 
sors retaining  legal  counsel  I  find  a  little  inexplica- 
ble," said  Anand.  "I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  threat  or  what." 

When  asked  if  the  committee  was  concerned  by 
Prichard' s  notice  that  faculty  have  retained  lawyers, 
the  prospect  did  not  seem  daunting  to  O'  Nei  11 .  "Let' s 
just  say  it  is  always  a  boon  for  the  legal  profession 
when  everyone  runs  out  and  gets  themselves  law- 
yers," he  said.  "Go  ahead  and  quote  me  on  that." 

In  his  letter,  Prichard  also  asks  the  CAUT  to 
justify  their  involvement  in  the  matter,  adding  he 
believes  the  uni  versity '  s  own  faculty  association  is 
noi  taking  a  position  on  the  Chun  case. 

When  told  by  the  Varsity  that  U  of  T  faculty 
association  president  Bill  Graham  had  confirmed  the 
president's  assertion  that  the  association  will  stay 
out  of  the  affair,  Prichard  was  quite  pleased.  He 
notes  that  some  professors  have  been  offended  by 
what  they  perceived  as  the  association's  ongoing 


support  of  Chun. 

"I  know  that  there  were  letters  zinging  around 
the  campus  accusing  UTFA  of  taking  a  position," 
he  said,  adding  a  1 995  letter  written  by  Graham 
fueled  the  debate. 

The  letter  supported  a  CAUT  fact-finding  re- 
port' s  assertion  that  Chun  had  been  unfairly  treated. 
Graham  wrote  that  the  university  "had  severely 
fai  led"  to  deli  ver  just  and  honourable  treatment  to 
their  formeremployee. 

Graham,  who  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
CAUT,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  U  of  T 
association  has  no  business  representing  Chun, 
since  research  associates 
were  not  part  of  its  constitu- 
ency during  hi  s  ti  me  at  U  of  T. 
But  Graham  says  it  is  common 
for  the  national  association  to 
take  up  such  cases. 

"We  are  not  nervous.  It 
is  just  that  we  don't  have  any 
jurisdictionoverthecase.  We 
are  not  involved  so  we  can't 
say  much,"  he  said,  adding  his 
1 995  letter  on  faculty  associa- 
tion letterhead  simply  signified 
a  local's  acceptance  of  a  na- 
tional's report. 

But  Graham's  failure  to 
retract  all  identification  with 
the  CAUT  report  is  received 
with  dismay  by  Prichard. 
"Even  that  mild  endorsement 
bothers  some  colleagues  be- 
cause they  feel  implicit  in  that 
report  is  the  conclusion  that  the  wrong  person  was 
chosen,"  he  said. 

However,  Prichard  adds  that  faculty  are  free  to 
do  what  they  please.  "I  can't  recall  any  occasion 
in  which  I've  told  the  faculty  association  what  is 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  to  do." 

Chun,  a  Chinese-Canadian  scholar,  alleged  ra- 
cial bias  in  the  university's  hiring  practices  after 
failing  to  win  a  tenure-stream  position  in  the 
physics  department  over  the  course  of  four  job 
competitions.  The  university's  publicly-disputed 
internal  report  on  the  case  finds  no  evidence 
backingthisclaim. 

For  the  last  four  years,  the  university  has  been 
negotiating  sporadically  with  Chun  to  provide 
adequate  recompense  for  his  exploitation  during 
his  10  years  at  U  of  T,  during  which  time  he 
generated  millions  of  dollars  in  research  grants 
and  performed  professorial  duties  without  pay. 
The  university  admits  Chun  was  exploited,  but 
says  this  mistreatment  was  not  racially-moti- 
vated. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
investigating  the  matter. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  the  CAUT  and  I  expect 
they  will  persist  as  I  do,"  said  Chun  when  asked 
about  the  correspondence. 


Tories  rectify  blunder 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Under  the  current  bankruptcy  leg- 
islation, students  declaring  bank- 
ruptcy within  two  years  of  com- 
pleting or  discontinuing  their  stud- 
ies can  only  be  released  from  pay- 
ing back  their  student  loan  debt  if 
they  can  successfully  prove  to  the 
courts  that  special  circumstances 
apply  in  their  case. 

Dixon  also  questions  why  the 
onus  is  on  students  to  appeal  for 
their  money  back. 

"TTiey  al  ready  know  my  budget. 
They  don't  need  any  stupid  form 
to  tell  them  again,"  he  said. 

Wayne  Poirier,  Ontariochairof 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, agreed  that  the  ministry 


should  take  the  initiative  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  students. 
But,  he  adds,  at  least  the  ministry 
is  taking  action  to  rectify  their 
assessment  blunder. 

"It's  one  of  the  few  things  the 
govemment  has  actually  responded 
to  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time," 
hesaid,pointingtoaJan.  I3meet- 
ing  between  the  federation  and 
education  minister DaveJohnson 
where  demands  were  made  to  pay 
up. 

The  ministry  also  received  offi- 
cial complaints  from  institutional 
financial  aid  offices  across  the 
country,  who  were  noli  fied  on  Jan. 
30  that  their  efforts  paid  off.  But 
some  offices  took  it  upon  them- 
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selves  to  call  students  directly  to 
let  them  know  of  the  review  plan 
when  it  was  clear  that  the  ministry 
wasn't. 

At  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
the  financial  aid  and  awards  office 
phoned  200  OS  AP  students  to  let 
them  know  about  the  new  win- 
dow, says  Nancy  Alrudha,  out-of- 
province  co-ordinator. 

"Most  of  the  students  who  were 
interested  came  in  and  filled  out 
the  form  right  away,"  she  said, 
adding  that  some  of  the  payment 
slips  have  already  been  received. 
'The  students  in  high-need  situa- 
tions, we'll  see  them  anyway. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I 
think  the  whole  thing  from  the 
beginning  was  unfair.  What  struck 
everyone  about  the  unfairness  is 
that  most  people  had  already  budg- 
eted for  the  year.  For  single  par- 
ents, it  was  particularly  hard — 
what  a  mess,"  she  said. 

Helmut  Zisser,  director  of  the 
student  support  at  the  ministry  of 
education,  blames  a  computer  er- 
ror for  incorrectly  calculating  the 
original  assessments. 

"It's  never  normal  for  us  to 
make  mistakes,  and  if  wedo  make 
mistakes,  we  certainly  try  to  be  up 
front  about  it." 
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Prez  observes  mock  council  from  car 


*  continued  from  front  page 

Moving  onto  other  business,  the 
students  unanimously  called  for 
the  removal  of  all  chief  executive 
officers  from  York's  board,  the 
full  disclosure  of  the  university's 
books  and  keeping  Glendon  Col- 
legeopen,  York'sbilingual  liberal 
arts  satellite  campus. 

In  a  recent  university  proposal, 
the  college  may  be  shut  down  and 
replaced  with  York's  booming 
Schulich  School  of  Business. 

Of  the  36  board  members,  fac- 
ulty and  students  enjoy  two  seats 
each.  Other  members  of  the  board 
include  the  chairmen  of 
McDonald's, Trilon Financial  Cor- 
poration, Dominion  Textile,  Hess 
International  Bancorp  and  Silcorp 
Limited;  the  chief  executive  offic- 
ers of  Franco-  and  Euro-Nevada 
Mining  corporations.  Noma  Indus- 
tries and  Bankworks;  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Body  Shop  and  the 
Institute  of  Corporate  Director; 
the  senior  vice-president  of 
Manulife  Financial;  and  ClBC's 
president  of  investment  and  cor- 
porate banking. 

University  board  members  also 
serve  as  directors  on  30  other 
corporations,  including  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank  and  the  Royal 
Bank. 

"What's  happening  at  Glendon 
is  a  small  example.  Arts  programs 
don't  make  us  good  products  for 
our  board  members,"  said  Anna 
Jessup,  a  member  of  the  York 
Action  Coalition,  the  group  which 
organized  the  protest. 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Marsden  has  frustrated  students 
in  the  past  with  her  off-the-cuff 
remarks  about  the  parallels  be- 
tween a  university  president  and  a 
CEO. 

"We  are  CEOs  of  very  large 
corporations  required  to  think  like 
auditors  and  markingexperts,"  she 
told  the  Canadian  Club  last  Octo- 
ber. 

But  students  say  Marsden 
seems  to  be  more  is  available  to 
club' s  corporate  audience  than  to 
average  students. 

"We' ve  tried  to  speak  to  her  in 
acivil  way,  but  she  doesn't  listen," 


said  one  student.  'This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  talk  to  her,"  another 
said. 

So  others  obliged  by  serenading 
the  trapped  president. 

"Lorna,  Lorna,  give  us  your 
answerdo.  We're  half  crazy  try- 
ing to  talk  to  you.  Our  front  is 
getting  stronger  and  we  can  hold 
out  longer.  So  why  don't  you 
freeze  the  fees  or  we'll  come 
after  you,"  the  protesters  sang  i  n 
unison. 

Bystanders  couldn't  help  but 
notice  the  bizarre  scene  unfolding 
in  front  of  their  eyes. 


'ThisisgoingtogiveGlendona 
bad  name,"  said  a  critic.  "I  would 
like  to  participate,  but  I  have  to  go 
to  work,"  said  observer  and 
Glendon  student  Sandra Czarny. 

And  help  in  the  President's 
Office  stood  by  their  woman. 

'They  can  talk  to  the  president 
anytime  they  want,"  said  Ted 
Smith.  "She  can't  even  hearthem 
inside  the  car." 

But  students,  content  that  their 
demands  had  been  heard,  ad- 
journed their  meeting  with  one 
more  call — to  fire  Marsden.  They 
then  decided  to  escort  the  dis- 


Graduate  dean  berates  students 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  dean 
Michael  Marrus  made  an  appear- 
ance at  Monday  night's  council 
meeting  to  chastise  grad  students 
for  their  recent  carrying  on. 

He  said  reports  of  the  heckling 
and  vandalism  perpetuated  at  a 
Governing  Council  meeting  the 
week  prior  left  Marrus  unim- 
pressed with  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union,  which  advertised  the 
student  rally.  "I  feel  that  if  I  say  I 
am  going  to  work  on  Project  X 
with  the  Graduate  Students'  Un- 


ion, Project  X  will  not  be  taken 
seriously,"  said  Marrus,  whose 
comments  were  received  with 
polite  disdain  and  gaping  mouths 
by  the  student  leaders  at  the 
Koffler  Institute  auditorium. 

HealsosaidtheGSU'scall  for 
Governing  Council  chair  Anthony 
Comper's  resignation  does  not 
seem  a  reflective  or  constructive 
goal.  Graduate  students  allege 
Comper's  role  as  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal president  places  him  in  a 
conflict  of  interest,  since  the  uni- 
versity board  decides  on  tuition 
fee  increases. 

"If  you  are  going  to  talk  about 


conflict  of  interest,  students  pose 
an  incredible  conflict  of  interest. 
They  are  sitting  on  a  board  that 
votes  on  tuition  fees.  Wow.  I  mean 
if  you  are  going  to  talk  conflict  of 
interest,  that  is  a  whole  can  of 
worms,"  Marrus  told  his  listeners, 
who  seemed  unimpressed  by  the 
comparison. 

After  critiquing  the  GSU  for 
failing  to  offer  optimistic  leader- 
ship, he  responded  to  a  series  of 
challenges  from  students.  He  con- 
sistently interrupted  students  in  the 
midst  of  their  queries,  at  times 
asking  them  to  change  the  subject 
of  theirquestion  altogether. 


He  fielded  questions  on  student 
aid,  the  provostial  task  force  on 
student  aid  and  the  future  of  Cana- 
dian post-secondary  education, 
while  managing  to  dedicate  a  brief 
history  lesson  geared  towards  dis- 
missing the  GSU' s  core  policy  on 
zero  tuition  as  irrelevant  before 
question  period  was  through. 

After  over  a  half-hour  of  spo- 
radically berating  the  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  energetic  dean  left  the 
mildly  of  fended  but  tenacious  stu- 
dents to  reword  a  motion  calling 
for  less  governors  from  the  corpo- 
rate sectoron  theGovemingCoun- 
cil. 
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missed  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent to  the  exit  gates. 

But  Hobson,  in  thedri  ver's  seat, 
couldn't  contain  herself  and 
stepped  on  the  gas  pedal. 

"1  had  to  jump  on  the  hood. 
'She's  was  going  to  run  us  over,' 
I  thought,"  said  Elise  Gatti,  first 
yearGlendon  student,  who  lodged 
acomplaint  with  the  traffic  branch 
of  the  53  Division  along  with  third 
year  political  science  student 
Michael  Ellis. 

"1  had  my  leg  knocked  out  from 
under  me  and  then  I  was  carried 
on  top  of  her  car,"  said  Ellis. 

Before  the  car  could  continue 
anymore,  Metro  police  moved  in, 
escorting  Marsden,  Hobson  and  a 
university  lawyeroff  campus  in  a 
cop  car.  But  before  Marsden  was 
crammed  into  the  back  seat  of  one 
of  the  six  cop  cars  on  the  scene, 
she  got  one  more  ear  full 

"How  many  students  did  yoirhit 
today,  Lorna?,"  asked  a  shaken 
student. 

But  Marsden  made  it  back  into 
work  the  next  day  and  had  a  few 
choice  words  to  say. 

"It's  just  a  waste  of  time,"  she 
said.  "I  remember  the  first  one  of 
these  [actions]  in  1968  at  U  of  T, 
and  it  was  the  exact  same  tactics," 
adding  that  as  a  student  she  chose 


to  watch  on  the  sidelines  instead  of 
participating. 

"It's  been  30  years,  and  [stu- 
dents] gained  nothing.  I  believe  in 
going  in  tochange people's  minds," 
Marsden  added. 

But  sympathetic  faculty  who 
witnessed  the  spectacle  say 
Marsden' s  historical  revisionism 
doesn't  work. 

"I'm  very  encouraged  to  see 
people  active.  A  lot  of  the  issues 
raised  here  were  raised  during  our 
strike.  It's  good  to  hear  another 
voice,"  said  Greg  Guy,  a  linguist 
professor. 

During  the  52-day  strike  last 
year,  York  faculty  spoke  out  agai  nst 
the  growing  corporate  presence 
on  campus. 

'The  board  will  certainly  have 
learned  fromthis,"addedGlendon 
College  professor  David  Clipsham. 

But  the  chair  of  the  board  begs 
to  differ. 

'This  kind  ofthing doesn't  help 
[students']  cause,"  said  Hantho. 
He  adds,  however,  that  the  board 
is  listening.  "The  board  is  very 
sympathetic  to  the  fee  in- 
creases." 

In  this  decade,  the  York  board 
has  hiked  fees  by  the  maximum 
allowed  by  the  government. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "I  can't  recall  any  occasion  in  which  I've  told  the  faculty  association 
what  is  appropriate  or  inappropriate  to  do."  U  of  T  president  and  tireless  defender  of 
free  speech  everywhere,  Robert  Prichard  strikes  again. 

U  of  T  voices  drowned  out 


We  couldn't  agree  more  with  university  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard's  assertion  that  the  very 
tenets  of  the  university  are  being  threatened,  as 
evidenced  by  last  week's  Governing  Council 
meeting. 

It  is  simply  the  matter  of  timing  on  which  we 
differ.  Prichard  argues  that  the  rambunctious 
protesters  failure  to  allow  the  president  and  his 
governors  to  speak  was  a  worrisome  attack  on 
freedom  of  speech.  (Governors  were  forced  to 
adjourn  to  a  private  room  from  which  they 
excluded  the  noisy  students.) 

We  would  argue  the  attack  on  freedom  of 
speech  at  the  Governing  Council  began  much 
earlier  than  last  Thursday  and  in  far  greater  fury 
than  several  dozen  protesters  could  evidence.  It 
began  when  the  council  stopped  representing 
the  best  interest  of  the  U  of  T  community,  and 
was  overcome  by  the  voices  of  corporate  execs 
and  resume-padders  instead. 

Out  of  the  50  members  which  comprise  the 
UniversityofToronto  Governing  Council,  senior 
executives  from  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Toronto  Sun  Publishing,  Rogers 
Multi-Media  and  Maclean  Hunter,  KPMG, 
TrizecHahn,  Clairvest,  Brookmor,  Quorum 
Funding  Corporation  Global  Strategy  Financial 
Inc.  fill  out  the  chambers. 

And  extra  help  is  brought  in  on  the  universi- 
ty's  Business  Board,  the  wizards  behind  the 
university's  fiscally-driven  policies,  from  a  sen- 
ior vice-president  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the 
president  of  Rothschild  Canada  Ltd.,  a  manager 
partner  of  Arthur  Andersen  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Setting  aside  the  disproportionate  represen- 
tation of  the  business  community  among  those 
appointed  to  the  university's  highest  governing 
body,  the  staff,  faculty  and  students  elected  to 
the  council  have  consistently  proven  they  do  not 
act  in  the  interest  of  their  constituents.  (The 
minority  that  defy  this  sorry  state  are  too  small 
to  do  anything  but  occasionally  lift  the  spirits  of 


Jaded  student  press  reporters  with  the  lone 
inquisitive  question  in  a  two  hour  meeting.) 

It  has  become  meaningless  to  the  university 
community  when  the  president  announces  the 
administration' s  latest  plan  was  wildly  endorsed 
by  theGoverning  Council.  Everything  the  presi- 
dent sets  out  is  wildly  endorsed  by  the  council. 
They  rarely  listen  to  community  concerns  on  an 
issue  and  often  vote  against  them. 

Representatives  from  the  university  commu- 
nity and  al  Ithree  major  student  groups  pleaded 
with  governors  not  to  cut  funding  for  the 
Ombudsperson  office.  They  ignored  a  few  five- 
minute  addresses  and  many  letters.  Whose 
voices  were  being  squashed? 

Governors  also  ignored  the  wishes  of  all  three 
student  groups  and  the  view  of  the  faculty 
association  when  they  called  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  tuition  fees  in  the  U  of  Tbrief  to  the  Smith 
Commission.  Whose  interests  were  they  hear- 
ing, since  they  were  obviously  not  those  of  the 
university's  faculty  and  students? 

They  ignored  the  student-majority  Council  on 
Student  Services  recommendation  not  to  hike 
ancillary  fees,  whose  voice  were  they  listening 
to  then?  They  ignored  the  call  for  a  tuition  freeze 
issued  by  all  three  student  groups  when  they 
endorsed  the  provostial  task  force,  again  whose 
voices  were  being  heard?  And  they  ignored  the 
outrage  of  the  academic  and  student  community 
when  they  awarded  George  Bush  a  U  of  T 
degree.  Whose  concerns  were  addressed  in 
that  decision? 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Governing 
Council  endorsed  these  decisions  means  noth- 
ing when  the  council  does  not  represent  the 
community  is  serves.  And  although  the  univer- 
sity president  and  his  governors  suffered  mo- 
mentarily the  right  to  speak  last  week,  it  is 
hypocritical  to  champion  freedom  of  speech  on 
a  council  which  effectively  abolished  it  years 
ago  when  it  rid  itself  of  the  voices  that  represent 
the  community  it  serves. 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 


staff  elections  for  Varsity  editor  will  be  held  on  Mar.  10.  Candidate 
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Iraq  'singled 
out'  for  just 
reasons 

(RE:  "Seeking  the  truth  in  the  Iraqi 

Crisis,"  Feb.26) 

The  unsubstantiated  and  inflam- 
matory assertions  of  Mahamed 
Abdelbary  in  his  opinions  piece 
make  me  wonder  why //if  Warsity 
has  been  reduced  to  having  phar- 
macy students  commenting  on  for- 
eign relations.  Abdelbary  slates 
that  "...cases  of  skin  and  breast 
cancer  have  increased 
exponentially  in  Iraq  in  the  seven 
years  following  the  Gulf  War." 
Says  who?  Does  Adelbary  even 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'exponentially'?  Haven't  the 
number  of  cancer  cases  risen  all 
over  the  world?  (Correct  me  if  1'  m 
wrong,  but  this  is  the  impression  I 
get  from  the  popular  media.) 

American  interests  are  also  of- 
ten Europe  an, Canadian,  and  Asian 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
UN.  Having  a  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  does  not  allow  moni- 
toring of  other  Asian  countries 
very  effectively,  especially  not  of 
China  (to  which  American  bases 
and  allies  in  Asia  are  much  closer 
and  more  willing  to  cooperate). 
Middle  Eastern  oil  does  not  How  to 
the  US,  but  mostly  to  European 
and  Asian  markets. 

Iraq  is  being  'singled  out'  be- 
cause of  its  pursuit  of  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  weapons 
and  the  technologies  needed  to 
deliver  them  long  distances,  as 
well  as  for  itsexpansionist,  violent 
and  anti-western  policies. 

A  gentleman  always  says  what 
he  means.  You,  sir,  do  not  know 
what  you  say;  therefore  you  can- 
not possibly  say  what  you  mean. 

DAMIEN  FOX 
International  relations  & 
Peace  and  Conflict  studies, 
III. 

Mr.  Com  per, 

I  am  a  second  year  History  and 
Political  Science  student  and  1  am 
concerned  about  the  future  of  my 
university  and  its  students.  1  at- 
tended the  Governing  Council 
meetingonThursday,Feb.26, 1998 
and  left  angered  and  troubled  about 
the  response  of  the  council. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been 
disillusioned  as  I  realized  that  the 
university's  interests  are  increas- 
ingly those  of  corporations,  not 
those  of  students.  I  am  disappointed 
that  you  have  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed yourdual  positionaschair 
of  Governing  Council  and  presi- 


dent oftheBankofMonireal.  1  am 
surprised  that  the  only  arguments 
from  the  university  have  been  your 
apparently  outstanding  personal 
characteristics.  I  question  an  ar- 
gument that  has  no  relevance.  Do 
you  and  other  members  of  the 
administration  think  that  students 
cannot  see  the  link  between  higher 
tuition — which  the  council  is  pro- 
moling — and  increased  bank  loans 
which  cause  a  growth  in  bank 
profits  and  thus  your  salary?  Your 
dual  role  is  an  obvious  contlict  of 
interest.  Does  this  not  put  your 
integrity  intoquestion? 

I  think  that  the  council's  re- 
spon.se  to  the  students'  demands 
for  lower  tuition  and  your  resigna- 
tion was  condescending  and  inap- 
propriate. The  students  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  are  some  of 
the  most  active  students  on  cam- 
pus. They  balance  schoolwork, 
jobs,  community  and  school  in- 
volvement, family  responsibilities 
and  the  burden  of  increasing  debt 
loads.  We  care  about  the  future  of 
our  uni  versity  and  community,  we 
will  continue  to  advocate  strongly 
for  the  best  future  possible.  We 
are  students  who  could  be  helping 
the  administration  design  policies 
and  programs  to  make  the  univer- 
sity better.  Instead  we  are  treated 
with  paternalism  and  dismissed,  a 
reaction  which  left  no  room  for 
discussion.  We  are  adults  who  are 
concemed  about  our  education  and 
the  future  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. I  was  appalled  at  the  lack 
of  response  to  the  speech  given  by 
the  vice  president  of  he  Graduate 
Students  Union,  Wendy  Hulko,  who 
was  speaking  for  10,000  students 
and  who  had  the  support  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union 
and  numerous  other  campus  or- 
ganizations. There  was  no  discus- 
sion around  a  call  for  your  resigna- 
tion that  came  from  thousands  of 
students. 

Were  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  unconcerned 
by  the  level  of  anger  that  was 
generated  by  the  students?  Did 
you  even  reflect  on  it?  I  was  sur- 
prised by  how  angry  I  became, 
especially  because  I  had  been  so 
happy  and  in  good  spirits  before 
the  meeting.  What  made  me — 
and  others— so  angry?  The  lack 
of  voice  that  the  students  were 
given,  that  we  were  ignored  bla- 
tantly by  the  council;  and  that  we 
have  no  power  or  control  over  the 
university  we  attend  and  pay  fees 
to.  Campaigns  like  the  anti-Bush 
degree,  the  Dr.  Chun  fight,  anti- 
corporatism  and  anti-tuition  in- 
creases have  been  ignored  by  the 
administration  despite  the  over- 
whelming student,  community  and 


faculty  support.  These  shutouts 
have  shown  us  that  we  do  not  have 
control  over  our  university — it  is 
corporations  and  heads  of  these 
multi-nationals,  like  yourself,  who 
have  control  over  education. 

1  hope  that  you  read  this  letter 
so  that  you  can  gain  some  per- 
spective on  students  and  our  con- 
cerns. I  was  the  student  al  the 
meeting  carrying  the  sign  that  I'd 
made  which  said:  WE  WANTTO 
BE  HEARD.  GC  NEEDS  DE- 
MOCRACY. Perhaps  you  saw 
me,  but  then  I'd  doubt  that  very 
much. 

Sincerely, 
REBECCA  SAXON 
UCOTO 

Arab  Students' 
Association 
responds 

(RE:  letters,  "In  defense  of  the 
JSU,"Feb.  10  and  "New  direction 
for  Jews  and  Arabs,"  Feb. 23) 
These  articles  were  written  by  the 
Jewish  Student  Union's  political 
action  coordinator  (David 
Moscovitch)  and  its  political  sci- 
ence representative  (Moshe  Mor- 
ris) respectively. 

The  executi  vesof  the  Arab  Stu- 
dents' Association  (ASA)  along 
with  its  members  would  like  to 
express  theirdismay  and  condem- 
nation at  the  false  accusations 
brought  forth  by  the  JSU.  While 
such  provocations  are  becoming 
increasingly  redundant,  we  will 
nevertheless  address  them  in  an 
attempt  to  frame  the  issue  in  its 
proper  context. 

For  the  record,  the  ASA  was 
not  formally  contacted  by  the  ex- 
ecuti ve  body  of  the  JSU  in  orderto 
put  on  a  "peace  booth."  While  we 
acknowledge  that  interested  indi- 
viduals from  both  Jewish  and  Arab] 
•  continued  next  page 
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Aluminium  can  story  one  sided 


BY  MICHAEL  KHOO 


In  last  week's  Science  &Technology 
section  we  looiced  at  iiow  new  techno- 
logical developments  in  aluminium  pack- 
aging might  save  the  environment.  How- 
ever, screwing  around  with  0.01mm 
reductions  in  aluminium  sheet  width  can 
not  be  called  an  environmental  success 
story  when  the  total  volume  of  pop 
containers  hitting  the  landfill  has  risen 
dramatically  since  the  late  '70s.  To  save 
the  environment,  what  we  need  is  the 
return  of  the  refillable  glass  bottle. 

Compared  to  aluminium,  the  glass 
bottle  uses  far  less  energy  to  make, 
doesn't  require  melting  down  for  the 
second  use,  and  diverts  three  times  the 
amount  from  the  landfill.  In  addition,  the 
blue  box  system  for  the  aluminium  can  is 


a  taxpayer  subsidy  for  pop  companies. 
Refillable  glass  bottles  systems  ensure 
that  the  producers  pay  for  their  own 
waste. 

Packaging  for  pop  currently  has  three 
container  choices:  recyclable  aluminium 
cans;  refillable  glass  bottles;  and  recy- 
clable PET  plastic  bottles  (Polyethylene 
Terepthalate).  Each  of  these  has  a  par- 
ticular environmental,  financial  and  po- 
litical price-tag. 

.  To  accurately  assess  these  contain- 
ers, we  need  to  look  at  four  categories: 
the  environmental  impact  of  original 
production,  the  recovery  rate  of  the 
container,  the  energy  used  in  recycling; 
and  who  pays  for  disposal.  • 

Aluminium  production  is  one  of  the 
most  energy  intensive  industries  in  the 
world.  Aluminium  plants  are  often  lo- 


cated near  hydroelectric  dams  such  as 
James  Bay  and  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 
These  cans  take  10  times  as  much  en- 
ergy to  produce  as  the  glass  bottle. 

Even  with  a  blue  box  in  every  home, 
aluminum  containers  have  only  a  23  per 
cent  recovery  rate  with  the  other  75  per 
cent  being  sent  to  landfills.  Public  edu- 
cation campaigns  hope  to  move  that 
figure  up  but  it  will  never  come  close  to 
the  95-98  per  cent  recovery  rate  of 
refillable  bottle  systems. 

Transportation  of  these  materials  also 
has  to  be  factored  into  the  equation.  A 
typical  can  is  mined  in  Jamaica,  smelted 
in  James  Bay ,  consumed  in  Toronto  and 
recycled  in  New  York.  By  contrast,  glass 
bottles  are  produced  and  reused  locally. 

The  Aluminium  Industry  argues  that 
aluminium  recycling  generates  revenue 


for  the  blue  box,  but  this  money  is  totally 
offset  by  the  cost  of  PET.  These  two 
containers  are  a  pair  that  the  industry 
will  not  part  with. 

PET  is  made  from  oil,  a  non-renew- 
able resource,  which  releases  toxic 
chemicals  into  our  waterways  and  air. 
This  process  requires  8  times  more  en- 
ergy than  that  of  making  a  glass  bottle. 
PET  bottles  are  recovered  at  a  rate  of 
less  than  50  per  cent  and  there  are  few 
second  markets  for  PET  and  so  its 
resale  value  is  limited.  Due  to  both  these 
factors,  PET  containers  cost  the  Blue 
Box  (and  taxpayers)  a  staggering  $2.3 
million  every  year. 

Glass  is  the  environmental  hero  of 
these  materials  for  three  main  reasons. 
It  takes  less  energy  to  produce,  its  re- 
covery rate  is  between  80-95  per  cent 


and  from  a  political  perspective,  a  refill- 
able  glass  bottle  system  makes  the  pro- 
ducer pay  for  the  disposal  instead  of  the 
taxpayer.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  we 
used  to  have  a  deposit  return  system, 
multi-national  companies  like  Coke  & 
Pepsi  paid  for  their  own  disposal.  Now 
they  get  a  free  ride  on  the  taxpayer. 

When  we  look  to  future  ways  to  save 
the  planet,  we  must  remember  that  a  lot 
of  the  answers  lie  in  the  past  and  don't 
require  hi  tech  solutions.  A  return  to 
reusing  our  packaging  products  will  go  a 
lot  further  to  saving  our  resources,  our 
landfill  space  and  our  tax  dollars  than 
just  tinkering  around  with  fractions  in  a 
factory. 


Michael  Khoo  works  for  the 
Toronto  Environmental  Alliance 


Prichard  warns  activists  of  reprisal 


BY  J.  ROBERT  S. 
PRICHARD 

(RE:  Governors  dodge  angry  stu- 
dents," and  editorial,  "Mustache 
attack  sparks  bizarre  awakening," 
Feb.  26) 

Both  of  these  pieces  miss  an  es- 
sential point  of  principle:  the  cen- 
trality  of  freedom  of  speech  in  a 
university. 

The  Governing  Council  meet- 
ing began  with  an  address  from  a 
non-governor,  Ms.  Wendy  Hulko, 
of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union. 
She  was  exercising  the  right  to 
address  council  without  interrup- 
tion on  a  subject  of  her  choosing. 
This  right  was  introduced  to  the 
GovemingCouncil's  proceedings 


in  1992  in  order  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  non-governor 
members  of  the  university  com- 
munity to  be  heard.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant right,  enhancing  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  of  speech. 

In  addressing  council,  Ms. 
Hulko  cited  the  uni  versity '  s  State- 
ment of  I  nstitutional  Purpose  and, 
in  particular,  the  following  provi- 
sion which  was  added  to  the  state- 
ment in  1992.  It  states: 

The  University  of  Toronto  is 
dedicated  to  fostering  an  aca- 
demic community  in  which  the 
learning  and  scholarship  of 
every  member  may  flourish,  with 
vigilant  protection  of  individual 
human  rights,  and  a  resolute 
commitment  to  the  principles  of 


equal  opportunity,  equity  and 
justice. 

Within  the  unique  university 
context,  the  most  crucial  of  all 
human  rights  are  the  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  academic  free- 
dom, and  freedom  of  research. 
And  we  affirm  that  these  rights 
are  meaningless  unless  they  entail 
the  right  to  raise  deeply  disturbing 
questions  and  provocative  chal- 
lenges to  the  cherished  beliefs  of 
society  at  large  and  of  the  univer- 
sity itself. 

//  is  this  human  right  to  radi- 
cal, critical  teaching  and  re- 
search with  which  the  university 
has  a  duty  above  all  to  be  con- 
cerned; for  there  is  no  one  else, 
no  other  institution  and  no  other 


letters  to  the  editor 


•  continued  from  previous  page 
background  held  one  informal 
meeting,  it  is  ludicrous  to  assume 
that  this  constitutes  a  joint  effort 
to  organize  an  event  between  two 
executive  bodies.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Moscovitch' s  remark  that  the 
ASA  "refused  to  participate  in 
the  creation  of  the  booth"  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Morris'  suggestion 
that  "after  a  couple  of  fruitful 
meetings  the  effort  fell  apart,  but 
not  from  un  wil  li  ngness  on  our  side" 
amount  to  blatantly  false  and  un- 
founded accusations. 

As  for  the  Middle  East  Week, 
Mr.  Morris  seems  to  be  misin- 


formed yet  again.  The  festival  as 
planned  and  organized  by  the  Ira- 
nian Student's  Union  (ISU)  and 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  partici- 
pants was  to  be  a  purely  cultural 
event  with  no  political  agenda.  It 
is  surprising  that  Mr.  Morris  (the 
chair  of  the  political  action  com- 
mittee of  the  JSU)  was  not  in- 
formed of  this  condition,  even 
though  a  JSU  representative  did 
attend  the  organizational  meet- 
ings of  the  festival. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Arab  cul- 
tural, historical,  and  intellectual 
realities,  the  ASA  suggests  a  dif- 


ferent approach.  We  urge  the  JSU 
to  stop  finger-pointing  as  honest, 
open  and  professional  communi- 
cation is  preferred  to  this  juvenile 
bickering  and  petty  media-play. 

The  Arab  Students'  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  see  a  sincere  com- 
mitment to  truth  and  tolerance. 
We  condemn  any  subversive  and 
opportunistic  attempts  at  distort- 
ing the  image  of  the  ASA.  Our 
quest  to  educate  the  student  body 
about  the  Arab  perspective  will 
continue.  Unfortunately,  we're 
finding  this  to  be  a  very  challeng- 
ing task! 

THE  ASA  EXECUTIVE. 
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office,  in  our  modern  liberal 
democracy,  which  is  the  custo- 
dian of  this  most  precious  and 
vulnerable  right  of  the  liberated 
human  spirit. 

Ms.  Hulko  was  right  to  stress 
the  centrality  of  this  provision  to 
the  nature  of  the  university  and 
she  was  granted  the  rights  it  de- 
mands. 

The  protestors  at  the  meeting 
failed  to  accord  the  same  rights  to 
the  members  of  the  Governing 
Council  when  they  persistently, 
loudly  and  intentionally  made  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting  impossible, 
contrary  to  the  chairman's  re- 
peated calls  to  order.  In  a  univer- 
sity this  is  intolerable.  It  violates 
the  fundamental  freedoms  which 
all  members  of  the  university  must 


respect.  It  is  also  a  direct  violation 
of  the  University's  Code  of  Stu- 
dent Conduct.  And  it  must  be  ab- 
horrent to  all  those  who  believe  in 
free  and  open  debate. 

Youreditorial  misses  the  point. 
It  lists  a  series  of  issues  on  which 
the  Varsity  has  taken  a  different 
view  than  the  majority  of  Govern- 
ing Council:  the  budget  for  the 
Ombudsperson' s  Office,  the  uni- 
versity's  brief  to  the  Smith  Com- 
mission, ancillary  and  tuition  fee 
policy  and  honorary  degree  deci- 
sions. The  common  element  of  all 
these  issues  is,  however,  that  they 
are  marked  by  debate  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  university.  In  all  of 
these  cases,  opposing  points  of 
view  were  put,  arguments  for  and 
against  made,  and  democratic  judg- 


ments made  by  members  of  coun- 
cil.  Disagreement:  yes.  An  unwill- 
ingness to  debate  and  listen:  no. 

No  university  can  tolerate  a 
denial  of  its  fundamental  freedoms. 
The  deliberate  denial  of  these 
freedoms  last  Thursday  was  un- 
acceptable and  those  who  in  en- 
gage in  such  conduct  should  be 
held  accountable  for  their  actions. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  aban- 
don the  university 's  commitment 
to  its  fundamental  purpose.  And  in 
resisting  that  outcome,  one  would 
anticipate  the  Varsity's  support. 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 
is  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 
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Xtra  purple  paper  box  targeted 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 


A  mysterious  homophobic  campaign  con- 
tinues its  way  through  campus  causing 
concern,  outrage  and  fear. 

X/ra, Toronto' s  lesbian  and  gay  publi- 
cation, has  had  one  of  its  new  on-campus 
distribution  boxes  vandalized. 

"It  makes  me  very  uncomfortable," 
said  El  liott  Anderson,  who  found  the  van- 
dalized purpleXrra  box. 

"It's  obvious  that  someone  kicked  at  it 
for  while,  and  it's  not  a  coincidence.  If 
they  were  angry  enough  to  do  that,  what 
else  could  this  angry  person  do?,"  queried 
Anderson. 

Although  Bonte  Minnema,  co-chair  of 
Lesbians,  Gays,  Bisexual  and 
Transgendered  at  U  of  T,  is  glad  to  see 
that  Xtra  has  expanded  its  distribution 


^     onto  campus,  he's  discouraged  by  the 
kick-in. 

"There  isn't  much  coverage  of  issues 
of  concern  to  lesbians,  gays,  transgendered 
and  queer  issues  in  any  of  the  uni  versity '  s 
papers,"  said  Minnema.  "It's  not  as  if 
Xtra  is  the  queer  version  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  but  it's  important  to  have  some- 
thing." 

But  the  U  of  T  boxes  aren't  the  only 
ones  getting  a  beating.  Three  of  the  18 
purple  distribution  boxes  that  have  been 
out  for overa  month  have  been  vandalized 
around  the  city. 

"We  expected  that  this  sort  of  thing  was 
going  to  happen,"  saidX/ra's  distribution 
co-ordinator  Alex  MacLean.  He  added, 
however,  he'd  be  more  concerned  if  graf- 
fiti accompanied  the  physical  damage. 
But  Anderson  can' t  dismiss  it  so  easily. 
"It  really  scares  me.  I  don't  identify  as 


gay,  yet  I  feel  threatened  by  this.  This  kind 
of  intolerance  builds  on  itself." 

This  latest  news  comes  after  an  elusive 
poster-defacer  continues  to  make  a  mark 
on  campus.  Referring  to  himself  as  the 
'White  Knight,'  the  male  suspect  rede- 
signed the  uni  versity '  s  positive  space  poster 
to  read  'Gaysand  lesbians  positively  need 
Christ.' 

But  when  U  of  T's  Student  Christian 
Movement  reacted  last  week  with  its  own 
posters  calling  for  an  'end  to  Christian 
homophobia'— which  read  'Tired  of 
Christian  Homophobia?  So  are  we* — - 
they  were  defaced.  It  was  signed  by 
'Brother  Anonymous  Deos.' 

The  graffiti  on  one  of  the  posters  lo- 
cated outside  the  student  group' s  office  in 
Hart  House  stated,  'It  shows  what  a 
reprobate  can  do  with  ambiguous  scrip- 
tures, however  remote.  If  you  people 


weren't  so  pathetic,  you'd  be  insulting.' 

The  scribbler  also  cited  Biblical  pas- 
sages condemninghomosexuality  to  coun- 
ter-balance the  message  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement,  which  cited  two  of 
its  own  passages — 'Lx)  ve  your  neighbour 
as  yourself  and  'Judge  not  lest  ye  be 
judged.' 

'This  hateful  campaign  in  the  name  of 
Christ  is  appalling,"  said  bi-sexual  collec- 
tive member  Rob  Shearer.  "It  really  hurts 
queer  members  of  the  SCM." 

Campus  police  have  already  stated  that 
the  poster  blitz  is  mischievous,  but  it  does 
not  constitute  a  hate  crime,  for  which  they 
have  been  criticized. 

"Yes,  the  university  has  decent  poli- 
cies, but  they  are  only  found  on  paper  and 
are  stored  away  in  filing  cabinets,"  said 
Minnema. 


Iraq's  ambassador  condemns  Canadian  support  of  US 


BY  KEVIN  SAGER 

Varsity  Staff 

Iraq's  ambassador  to  Canada 
grabbed  the  University  of  To- 
ronto community's  attention  on 
Tuesday  night  when  he  came  to 
campus  to  condemn  Canada's 
support  of  the  US's  pending  mili- 
tary threat  against  Iraq. 

Haitham  Al-Najar  was  the  Hart 
House  Debates  Club's  keynote 
speaker.  He  was  joined  by  four 
student  debaters  who  battled  it 
out  before  the  ambassador  took 
centre  stage. 

While  two  young  peaceniks 
called  for  meaningful  mediation, 
a  more  militaristic  duo  painted  a 
picture  of  Iraq  as  a  dangerous 
entity  refusing  to  comply  with 
United  Nations'  resolutions. 

"Suppose  [military  action]  does 
work.  At  what  cost?  How  many 
civilians  have  to  die?  In  addition, 
it  makes  the  west  look  like  the 


aggressors.  We  are  going  to  be 
the  bad  guys,"  argued  law  stu- 
dent Michael  Shore,  calling  for 
talking  not  bombing 

During  the  1991  Gulf  War's 
42-day  bombingcampaign,  which 
cost  $70million,  over  1 00,000  Iraqi 
civilians  were  killed.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  US  government,  at  least 
1 00,000  Iraqi  soldiers  died  com- 
pared to  148  US  combat  casual- 
ties. 

'This  is  why  we  reject  the  von 
Clausevitz  approach,"  added 
Shore. 

But  Paul  McCullogh,  also  a 
lawyer  in  training,  emphasized 
Iraq's  destruction  capabilities  on 
the  pro-war  side.  "This  is  a  coun- 
try who  happily  develops  weap- 
ons based  upon  the  plague.  We 
are  left  with  two  options — sub- 
mission to  Saddam  Hussein  or 
violent  resistance." 

While  McCullough  did  not  point 
out  that  the  country's  lining  up 


against  Iraq,  lead  by  the  US,  have 
huge  stock  piles  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  ambassador  Al- 
Najar  provided  a  history  lesson. 

Al-Najar  outlined  the  losses 
Iraq  has  suffered  in  various  con- 
flicts over  the  past  20  years,  high- 
lighted by  Israel's  attack.  He  nar- 
rowed all  conflicts  down  to  crude 
oil. 

The  ambassador  also  pointed 
out  that  the  first  country  ever  to 
use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
was  the  US  in  1945  against  two 
Japanese  cities,  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  This  was  followed  up 
by  mass  chemical  bombings  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in  the 
late  1960s  and  eariy  1970s,  he 
added. 

He  also  estimated  that  the  US 
dropped  88,000  tons  of  bombs 
during  theGulf  War,  neariy  seven 
times  the  equivalent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 
"The  United  States  is  the  world's 


super  terror  power.  The  rest  of 
the  world  is  [expected]  to  say 
yes.  Iraq  says  no,"  said  Al-Najar. 

"For  the  last  seven  years,  we 
have  not  used  one  bullet  against 
another  country ,"  he  added.  "And 
we  have  complied  with  all  UN 
resolutions. 

"Even  [UN  secretary  general 
Kofi]  Anaan  said  Saddam  had 
been  very  calm,  co-operative  and 
only  wants  economic  sanctions 
lifted." 

Sanctions  have  been  in  place 
since  the  Gulf  War  and  have  re- 
sulted in  thousands  of  civilian 
deaths. 

And  Al-Najar  says  he's  confi- 
dent Americans  don't  share  the 
same  values  as  their  government. 

"I  am  very  optimistic  about  the 
people  of  America,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  that  [they]  do  not  want  to 
see  the  Iraqi  people  bombed." 

He  wasn't  as  cheery  about 
theirgovernment. 
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"I  like  peace.  I  like  to  see  smil- 
ing faces.  That  is  why  I  smile, 
even  to  my  enemy.  But  when 
your  enemy  is  your  judge,  you 
cannot  have  justice." 

On  the  Canadian  front,  Al- 
Najar  had  little  nice  to  say  about 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Liberals 
in  Ottawa — resistant  to  Persian 
Gulf  intervention  while  an  opposi- 
tion party  in  1991,  but  swiftly 
backing  the  US  threat  of  military 
action  when  in  government  seven 
years  later. 

Some  Canadians  are  equally 
jaded.  While  a  group  of  students 
crashed  Jean  Chretien's  good 
news  announcement  at  their  high 
school  in  Winnipeg  last  month, 
local  activists  have  been  making 
it  difficult  for  local  Liberals  to  get 
their  work  done. 

Last  week,  10  anti-war  pro- 
testers were  arrested  at  the  Ham- 
ilton constituency  office  of  fed- 
eral heritageministerSheilaCopps 
after  a  day-long  sit-in.  They 
wanted  Copps  to  commit  to 
speaking  in  favour  of  bringing 
Canadian  troops  home,  lifting 
sanctions  against  Iraq  and  calling 
on  Canada  to  play  a  role  in  de- 


escalating  the  crisis. 

They  were  following  the  lead 
of  Toronto  activists  who  occu- 
pied the  office  of  Art  Eggleton, 
minister  of  defence,  for  31  hours 
before  being  arrested. 

A  military  strike  was  recently 
averted  when  UN  secretary  gen- 
eral Anaan  struck  a  deal  with 
Saddam  Hussein — giving  the  UN 
weapons  inspectors  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
But  a  military  threat  is  still  alive — 
the  US  says  any  sign  of  non- 
compliance will  result  in  the  se- 
verest repercussions. 

Anti-war  activists,  who  can- 
celled their  blockade  of  the  war 
department  in  Ottawa  last  week 
after  the  deal  was  struck,  say 
they  won't  let  up  yet. 

"While  we  welcome  the  UN 
deal,  the  real  test  will  be  whether 
there  is  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  international  law  and  mo- 
rality by  the  United  States,Canada 
and  Britain,  who  have  led  military 
threats  against  Iraq,"  said  a 
spokesperson  for  the  activists. 

They  vow  to  shut  down  the 
war  department  i  f  bombi  ng  against 
Iraq  commences. 
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Crime  book  bill 
threatens  academic 
research,  says  prof 


BY  STEPHANIE  POWER 


OTTAWA  (CUP) — A  University  of  Ottawa  criminology  professor 
says  that  if  a  federal  bill  currently  before  the  Senate  passes,  it  may 
hinder  his  academic  research. 

Robert  Gauthier  teaches  undergraduate  classes  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Prisoners  on  Prison,  which 
publishes  articles  written  by  prisoners  about  prison  life.  He  says  bill 
C-220  would  allow  the  federal  government  to  seize  the  ownership  and 
profits  of  articles  in  his  journal  and  interfere  with  its  publication. 

"We're  concerned  that  the  copyright  changes  that  are  proposed  in 
this  bill  would  actually  curtail  our  ability  to  publish  the  materials  that 
we  do,"  Gauthier  said. 

The  bill  was  first  introduced  as  a  private  members  bill  by  Liberal 
member  Tom  Wappell  and  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  September.  The  legislation  would  turn  the  copyright 
and  royalties  over  to  the  government  if  a  convict  or  someone  who 
collaborated  with  them  in  the  writing  hit  thejackpot  for  recouting  real 
life  crime  stories. 

Under  the  bi  1 1 ,  the  publication  restrictions  would  be  built  into  the 
sentences  of  people  convicted  of  indictable  crimes,  Wappell  says. 

The  bill  was  introduced,  the  MP  says,  so  people  like  Paul  Bernardo 
Karia  Homolka  and  Clifford  Olson  could  not  write  books  about  their 
crimes  and  profit  from  them.  He  adds  that  the  Canadian  public 
supports  the  motivation  behind  the  legislation. 

"I  think  it  goes  against  the  fundamental  values  that  we  stand  for  in 
Canada  to  allow  a  person  to  commit  a  crime  and  then  make  money 
from  it,"  he  said. 

But  writers'  groups  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
When  representatives  of  the  Writers'  Union  of  Canada  and  PEN 
Canada  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Legal  and  Consti- 
tutional Affairs  recently,  they  said  thebill  violates  Canadians'  constitu- 
tional right  to  free  speech  and  inhibit  the  writing  of  valuable  literature 
They  added  that  certain  books  might  never  ha  ve  been  written  i  f  the 
bill  had  been  in  place.  They  cited  Justice  Denied  by  investigative 
journalist  Michael  Harris,  about  Nova  Scotia  aboriginal  Donald 
Marshall's  wrongful  conviction  for  murder;  and  Globe  and  Mail 
journalist  Kirk  Makem's  book  which  helped clearGuy  Paul  Morinof 
Ontario  ofhis  wrongful  murder  conviction. 

But  Wappell  says  although  freedom  of  speech  is  a  right,  getting 
published  is  not. 

"Who  says  there's  a  right  to  get  published?  This  bill  doesn't  stop 
you  from  writing,"  he  said. 

Gauthier  says  giving  the  federal  government  the  power  to  seize 
copyright  rights  would  interfere  with  a  lot  of  the  academic  work  done 
in  criminology. 

'How  in  the  worid  can  you  talk  about  a  criminal  justice  system 
when  you  leave  out  the  understanding,  the  version  of  reality  of  one  of 
the  major  players?  That's  just  poor  social  science,  let  alone  all  the 
political  ramifications  of  it,"  Gauthier  said. 

If  what  we'  re  doing  is  critiques  of  the  state  and  you' ve  just  given 
the  state  copyright  control,  you' ve  just  said  to  me  that  the  state  can 
censor  my  work,  my  academic  work,  any  time  they  want  and  I  find 
that  totally  unacceptable,"  he  added. 

Gauthier  says  if  the  bil  I,  currently  before  the  Senate,  becomes  law, 
he  will  initiate  a  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  challenge  against  i  t. 
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Global  trade  deal 
inspires  furor 


U  of  T  economist,  Mel  Watkins 


BY  VITO  M.  LABATE 

Varsity  Staff 

A  dash  of  irony  was  in  the  air 
Monday  night  as  concerned  citi- 
zens con  vened  inside  a  tiny  church 
behind  the  mammoth  Eaton  Cen- 
tre to  denounce  a  global  pact 
dubbed  as  the  free  trade  deal  on 
steroids. 

With  opposition  to  the  Multilat- 
eral Agreement  on  Investment 
growing  across  thecountry,  citi- 
zens are  gathering  to  collec- 
tively voice  their  resistance  to 
the  federal  government's  wheel- 
ing and  dealing. 

'  'We '  ve  got  to  remember  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure up  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment," U  of  T  economics  pro- 
fessor and  keynote  speaker  Mel 
Watkins  told  the  crowd  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church.  "Onethingdebate 
of  the  MAI  has  done  is  to  revive 
the  sense  of  economic  nationalism 
in  Canada." 

Watkins  was  joined  by  Joan 
Grant-Cummings,  president  of  the 
National  Action  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  and  David 


Langi  lie,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Social  Justice. 

They  were  invited  by  the  Metro 
Network  for  Social  Justice  to  com- 
ment on  the  global  deal  which 
could  be  signed  by  28  of  the  world' s 
richest  nations — including 
Canada — and  the  European  Un- 
ion, as  early  as  April. 

But  analysts  say  the  deal  will 
only  worsen  economic  disparity 


'It's  a  sexy  issue, 
eh?" 


around  the  world  which  is  increas- 
ing at  rates  unseen  since  the  indus- 
trial revolution. 

"I  think  'M-A-l'  is  such  a  nice 
set  of  initials  that  it  should  stand  for 
some  other  things  like  'Markets 
Are  Imposed,'"  said  Watkins. 

"What's  happening  here  is  that 
the  'free  market'  being  touted  is 
intrusive  and  requires  an  imposi- 


tion. It's  not  a  natural  phenom- 
enon at  all." 

'This  is  capitalism  in  its  truest 
form,"  echoed  Grant-Cummi  ngs, 
who  argued  the  MAI  is  just  an- 
other way  of  disadvantaging 
women  in  aglobal  economy  domi- 
nated by  men. 

"There's  a  clear  anti-feminist 
movementinglobalization.  Women 
only  control  10  per  cent  of  the 
world's  economy,"  she  said. 
"It's  the  alphabetization  of  our 
oppression.  All  of  these  [acro- 
nyms] that  translate  into  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  op- 
pression." 

However,  Watkins  blamed 
the  lack  of  an  integrated  global 
regulating  body  for  the  world- 
wide inequity.  He  said  this  has 
translated  into  aprevailing  feeling 
of  helplessness  among  the  smaller 
countries  and,  consequently, 
muted  opposition. 

"If  there's  one  thing  economists 
agree  upon  it's  that  the  MAI  will 
exacerbatedifferences  of  wealth," 
he  said. 

With  companies  being  granted 
the  right  and  freedom  to  invest 


wherever  they  please,  govern- 
ments and  the  citizens  they  pur- 
port to  represent  are  on  a  collision 
course,  added  Langille. 

"It's  a  sexy  issue,  eh?"  he 
quipped.  "Companies  don't  want 
governments  interlering  with  their 
profits." 

But,  he  warned,  social  justice 
groups  are  ready  and  wi  1 1  i ng  to  put 
up  a  good  fight,  even  if  it  means 
locking  homs  with  big  business. 

"We  oppose  the  MAI  because 
we  have  to  protect  the  democratic 
sphere.  We  can  learn  some  valu- 
able lessons  from  these  businesses: 
There's  power  m  numbers. 

'  'We  didn '  t  start  thi  s  war.  We'  re 
just  trying  to  protect  [democracy]," 
he  added. 

And  the  opposition  is  paying 
off.  Recently,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  signing  of  theglobal 
treaty.  They  said  that  there  have 
not  been  any  comprehensive  stud- 
ies on  the  possible  effects  it  will 
have  on  environmental,  cultural 
and  labour  regulations. 

'There's  been  a  tremendous 
upsurge  of  activity  in  the  last  five 
weeks,"  said  Langille.  "Interna- 
tional groups  are  pursuing  monkey 
wrench  strategies,  finding  all  the 
soft  spots  and  stoking  the  fire." 

Two  hot-button  areas  are  the 
standstill  and  rollback  clauses, 
which  stipulate  that  governments 
will  be  penalized  for  enacting  leg- 
islation that  interferes  with  com- 
pany profit.  Refusal  of  govern- 
ment to  honour  these  aspects  of 
the  MAI  opens  the  door  for  multi- 
national corporations  to  seek  com- 
pensation in  court. 

"It's  extraordinary  that  we 
would  invite  these  companies  to 
comeintoourcivil  courts  and  try  to 
claim  damages,"  said  Watkins. 

Those  in  attendance  had  noth- 
i  ng  good  to  add  about  the  i  nfamous 
deal. 

"It's  all  or  nothing  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  said  one  man,  who 
withheld  his  name  because  he 
works  for  a  local  bank.  "Some 
people  in  the  banking  world  are  not 
that  happy  about  this  deal  because 
they  believe  it  will  cause  more 
harm  than  good  for  the  domestic 
economy." 

That  message  is  being  tested 
today  as  the  Metro  Network  for 
Social  Justice  is  holding  an  anti- 
MAl  demontration  at  the  Royal 
Bank'sannualshareholders'  meet- 
ing at  the  Royal  York. 
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how  to  walk  over  hot  coals 


BROWSING  THROUGH 
my  physics  textbook  (odd 
as  it  may  sound)  I  hap- 
pened upon  something  called  the 
Leidenfrost  Effect.  The  phenom- 
enon, named  fortheGerman  physi- 
cist who  studied  it,  explains  how  it 
is  possible  for  people  to  walk  over 
hot  coals. 

Leidenfrost  heated  a  spoon  red- 
hot  over  a  fireplace.  He  placed  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  spoon,  and 
noted  that  it  lasted  for  about  30 
seconds.  After  the  drop  had  evapo- 
rated, it  left  a  "dull"  spot,  where 
the  spoon  had  cooled  consider- 
ably. The  next  drop  of  water  lasted 
for  about  10  seconds,  and  subse- 
quent drops  of  water  lasted  for 
only  a  few  seconds.  Thus,  at  lower 
temperatures,  the  drops  of  water 
evaporated  more  quickly  than  at 
higher  temperatures.  How  was 
this  possible? 

For  many  liquids,  there  is  a  tem- 
perature well  aboveits  boiling  point 
cal  led  the  Leidenfrost  point.  Wa- 
ter has  a  Leidenfrost  point  of  over 
200  degrees  Celsius.  Consider  a 
simple  experiment  where  a  drop- 
let of  water  is  placed  on  a  hot 
surface  (hot:  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water).  If  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  be- 
low the  Leidenfrost  point,  then  the 
droplet  starts  to  spread  out  and 
vaporises  rather  quickly.  At  or 
above  the  Leidenfrost  point,  how- 
ever, the  bottom  layer  of  the  drop- 
let vaporises  almost  immediately 
on  contact,  effectively  creating  a 
cushion  of  vapour  that  repels  the 
rest  of  the  droplet  from  the  sur- 
face. The  droplet  does  not  make 
contact  with  the  surface,  and  thus 
no  heat  can  be  transferred  directly 
from  the  surface. 

At  such  high  temperatures,  one 
might  expect  that  the  vapour  layer 
would  quickly  transferenough  heat 
to  the  rest  of  the  droplet  to  vapor- 
ise it.  Water  vapour,  however,  is  a 
very  poor  conductor  of  heat  at 


these  temperatures.  Hence,  the 
vapour  layer  actually  acts  as  an 
insulator. 

Being  curious,  I  tried  conduct- 
ing this  experiment  myself.  I  took 
a  fry i ng  pan  and  began  heati ng 
it  on  my  stovetop.  I 
sprinkled  a  few 
droplets  of  wa- 
ter on  it,  and 
watched  as 
they  quickly 
fizzled 
away.  As 
the  pan  grew 
hotter,  the  drop- 
lets took  longer 
and  longerto  va- 
porise. After 
some  time,  the  pan 
was  hot  enough  so 
that  the  droplets  of  wa 
ter  remained  for 
well  over  a 
minute. This 
"experi- 
ment" 


The  insulating  vapour  layer  would 
allow  very  little  heat  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  flesh.  A  variation  of 
this:  holding  liquidnitrogen  in  one' s 


(3     S  I 


IS  ac- 
tually a 
com- 
mon 
practise 
in  the  kitchen,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  your  skillet  is  hot  enough  for 
making  pancakes. 

Intrigued  by  the  effect,  I  contin- 
ued. Eventually,  I  managedtopro- 
duce  a  globule  of  water,  approxi- 
mately two  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter, that  vaporised  at  an  extremely 
slow  rate.  It  remained  on  the  pan 
for  about  three  minutes  before 
disappearing. 

At  this  point,  I  grew  even  more 
curious,  and  decided  to  conduct 
more  experiments.  I  had  read  that 
it  is  possible  to  plunge  wet  fingers 
into  molten  lead  for  a  split-second. 


mouth. 

I  wasn'taboultotry  my  hand  at 
these  activities,  but  I  did  try  an 
experiment  that  relates  to  walking 
over  hot  coals.  With  the  frying  pan 
still  hot,  I  wet  my  fingers  and  went 
to  touch  the  hot  surface.  After 
conj  uri  ng  up  enough  courage  to  go 
through  with  this,  I  put  my  finger 
on  the  pan  for  a  split-second,  and 
marvelled  as  I  felt  no  heat.  I  did 
this  several  times,  with  the  same 
result.  By  this  time,  my  fingertips 
had  become  slightly  charred,  but  I 
didn't  feel  any  pain.  I  tried  touch- 
ing a  dry  finger  to  the  surface,  and 
noticed  that  it  became  quite  hot. 


Istill  wasn't  satisfied.  I  took  the 
frying  pan  off  the  stove  and  stared 
at  the  red-hot  element,  wet  my 
finger,  and  touched  it.  As  expected, 
I  didn't  feel  anything.  I  repeated 
this  several  times.  And  as  if  this 
wasn't  enough,  1  went  one 
step  further.  Being  a  brave 
fool,  I  wet  my  entire  hand, 
and  placed  it  across  the  ele- 
ment for  an  instant.  The  laws 
of  physics  did  not  fail  me;  I 
was  unharmed,  but  1  noticed 
afterwards  that  there  were  white 
marks  on  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  stove 
element.  It  was  probably  just  some 
bumtdeadskin.  Nothing  to  worry 
about. 

The  Leidenfrost  Effect  explains 
how  people  can  walk  over  hot 
coals  without  burning  themselves. 
Eitherthey  wet  theirfeet  prior 
to  the  stunt,  or  they  be- 
f  come  so  nervous  that  the 
f—^T  perspiration  on  their  feet 
'  is  sufficient.  In  addition, 
the  heat  capacity  of  coal  is 
relatively  low.  So  al- 
though the  coals  may 
have  a  high  tem- 
perature, they  will 
transfer  little  heat  to 
''the  person's  feet.  If 
walking  briskly,  then  the 
time  that  one's  foot  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  coals  is  very  short, 
thusdecreasingfurlherthe  amount 
of  heat  that  can  be  transferred. 

The  Leidenfrost  Effect  has  long 
been  ob.served  in  various cami  val 
stunts.  Personally,  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend doing  any  of  the  more 
ambitious  experiments  that  I  men- 
tioned above.  These  stunts  have 
been  performed  by  many  people, 
but  not  without  a  few  accidents. 
Though  i f  y ou '  re  more  fool ish  than 
I  am,  and  you  really,  really,  have 
faith  in  physics,  then  who'sgoing 
to  stop  you? 

BY  RAYMOND  HO 


This  summer, 

it  pays  to  be 

charitable. 


Iff. 


This  summer,  the  Labatt  People  in  Action 
program  will  fund  120  students  to  work 
at  registered  charities  across  Canada. 
You  can  gain  valuable  work  experience, 
do  something  good  for  your  community, 
and  still  be  able  to  pay  next  year's  tuition. 
For  an  application  form  or  more  information 
please  call  1-800-334-2627  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.lpia-ltao.com.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  April  3,  1998. 


The  Towp'^"^'«^  oi 
Commercial  Software 

This  i\  ptirl  fiui  nl  si  i  ii's  mi  Linux 

THE  current  desire  for  software  companies  to 
prevent  us  from  knowing  their  source  code  is 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  science  and 
technology.  Unlike  a  radio,  where  the  technically 
trained  can  see  and  understand  its  inner  workings, 
commercially-produced  software  leaves  its  workings 
hidden  to  everyone.  (To  you  technophiles:  Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  reverse-engineering,  but  that  is  illegal.) 

If  users  were  allowed  to  tinker  with  the  inner  work- 
ings of  software,  it  would  make  them  fodder  for 
competitors  to  plunder  the  code  and  call  it  their  own. 
("Code"  is  really  the  "source  code,"  which  is  written 
using  one  of  many  programming  languages  like  C, 
C  +  +  ,  or  Delphi.  This  •  human-readable"  source  code 
is  turned  into  "machine-readable"  code  using  two 
other  pieces  of  software  called  a  compiler  and  a 
linker.) 

A  "do-it-yourselfer"  with  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
programming  languages  and  the  right  software  has 
the  power  to  fix  the  bugs  in  an  application  if  he  knows 
the  source  code. 

But  commercial  upgrades  typically  have  to  be 
purchased  from  the  company  you  bought  the  soft- 
ware from,  if  you  bought  a  radio,  you  would  expect  it 
to  work  reliably,  and  if  it  were  defective,  you  would 
expect  your  money  back.  You  certainly  wouldn't  pay 
the  store  extra  to  get  a  "radio  upgrade." 

This  is  what  makes  software  different  from  other 
things  you  buy.  Once  you  open  the  shrink-wrap,  you 
are.  in  the  words  of  the  Gilbert  comic.  "Bill  Gates's 
towel  boy,"  and  have  committed  yourself  regardless. 
This  is  enshrined  in  the  license  agreements  for  all 
software. 

For  software  giants,  this  means  giant  profits.  Li- 
cense agreements  typically  go  so  far  as  to  absolve 
themselves  of  lawsuits  concerning  any  damages  and 
loss  of  business  that  may  occur  due  to  computer 
downtime,  even  if  you  could  prove  that  the  software 
was  at  fault. 

Consumers  would  have  an  uphill  battle  to  fight  these 
license  agreements,  since  it  also  appears  on  free 
software  like  Linux  as  well.  However,  having  to  buy  an 
upgrade  for  something  which  ought  to  have  been  fully 
functional  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  unjust. 

There  are  some  companies  that  offer  free  downloads 
of  their  fixes,  and  some  stores  are  nice  enough  to  give 
you  your  money  back  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  There  is 
nothing  compelling  them  to  do  this,  and  they  can 
always  withdraw  the  courtesy  for  any  reason. 

With  commercial  software,  keeping  the  code  a 
secret  means  offering  help  to  users  and  private  pro- 
grammers becomes  carefully  packaged  commodities 
also. 

Linux  also  does  not  guarantee  its  software  won't 
trash  your  computer.  To  this  extent,  it  is  no  different 
from  the  software  giants.  But  it  is  free,  meaning  free 
upgrades  when  they  become  available.  And  more  to 
the  point,  giving  you  the  source  code  to  play  with 
means  that  even  though  you  have  freedom  to  change 
whatever  you  want,  but  you  also  have  greater  respon- 
sibility. If  the  changes  you  make  cause  the  computer 
harm  (there  are  rare  cases  where  it  is  a  possibility)  the 
fault  is  yours  and  yours  alone. 

The  speed  at  which  new  software  versions  and  bug 
fixes  for  Linux  software  appear  on  the  Internet  is 
unmatched  by  commercial  software,  which  is  good 
news  for  non-programmers.  Chances  are  the  bug  fix 
is  already  somewhere  on  the  Internet,  before  you  are 
even  aware  of  the  problem.  Posting  to  one  of  the 
co/r7p.os.//>76/x  newsgroups  will  get  a  response,  usu- 
ally within  24  hours  telling  you  where  to  get  a  newer 
version  of  the  software. 

For  the  programmer,  Linux  has  been  a  good  place 
for  many  people  to  practice  their  programming  skills. 
Like  writing  a  good  essay,  good  programming  often 
takes  time.  Commercial  programmers,  concerned 
only  with  getting  out  the  next  version  before  their 
competitor,  are  notorious  for  producing  code  that  is 
-■^erely  "good  enough."  and  not  taking  the  time  to  do 
ght. 

PAUL  KING 


a  student. 
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"I  want  to  know  where  you 
begin." 

—  Concho  y  Toro 
Wild  Strawberries'  home  studio, 
palindromically  dubbed  Racecar, 
isn't  tucked  away  in  a  dark  base- 
ment comer;  in  fact,  it's  the  first 
thing  you  see  when  walking  into 
their  house.  An  array  of  machines 
sits  under  a  disco  ball  and  a  Teen- 
age Fanclub  poster.  The  guitar 
lurks  near  the  computer;  the  ec- 
centric theremin  rubs  shoulders 
with  the  state-of-the-art  synthe- 
sizer. Plaster  casts  of  Ken's  and 
Roberta  Carter  Harrison's  heads 
preside  ineffectually  as  a  black  cat 
marks  her  territory  with  urine  on 
the  computer  cables.  An  inces- 
sant hum  emanates  from  every 
machine,  but  it's  not  the  ominous 
growl  ofa  David  Lynch  movie — 
more  of  an  expectant  drone.  It's 
the  call  of  music  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  century. 


"I  just  want  something 
new." 

—  Gotta  Go 

SCENE:  Racecar  Studio,  after- 
noon. Light  creeps  in  through  a 
shuttered  blind,  glows  on  video 
screens.  Medium  shot  of  KEN 
HARRISON,  composer  and  key- 
board player,  wearing  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  overalls  and  a 
strap  on  which  baby  GEORGIA 
CARTER  rests  complacently. 
INTERVIEWER  (voice  heard 
from  behind  screen):  Did  you 
feel  pressure  with  Quiver  to  cre- 
ate something  different? 
KEN:  We  had  a  couple  of  songs 
that  were  sounding  like  Heroine 
Part  Two,  which  kind  of  got  jetti- 
soned. There  are  still  maybe  a 
coupleofsongson  this  record  that 
remind  me... 

Camera  pans  left  to  ROBERTA 
CARTER  HARRISON,  wearing 


BYMIKEDOHERTY/  VARSITY  STAFF 


a  downtown  chic  top  the  colour 
of  French  Mint.  Zooms  in  on  her 
almost  frighteningly  flawless 
complexion. 

ROBERTA:  We're  suckers  for 
ballads.  We  always  have  to  put 
those  on,  but  we  tried  to  make 
them  fit  with  the  package. 
Camera  pans  back  to  the  con- 
templative KEN. 
KEN:  Wejusthatebuyingarecord 
of  an  artist  where  it  sounds  like  a 
carbon  copy  of  their  last  record. 
It' s  disappointing  because  for  me, 
I  just  want  to  be  excited  by  some- 
thing new — sounds,  or . . .  When 
it' s  the  same  record,  I  dunno.  Even 
though  their  other  record  could 
have  been  great,  I  like  change. 
ROBERTA  (off-camera):  What 
are  we  going  to  do  next? 
KEN:  I  want  to  do  an  Astor 
Piazzolla  record.  I  just  love  tan- 
gos. (He  laughs.  Sound  of 
ROBERTA  and  INTERVIEWER 
laughing  offscreen.) 
Camera  pans  back  to  ROBERTA. 
ROBERTA:  Also,  we  want  to 
keep  enough  of  a  Wild  Straw- 
berries feel  that  we  won't  totally 
alienate  everyone.  So  yeah, 
there's  some  pressure.  It's  a 
good  challenge,  though.  I  like  to 
be  challenged  as  a  singer.  lean 
say  that  now  that  I' ve  completed 
the  recording!  I  think  we  both 
want  to  always  be  pushing  our- 
selves. 


"I  was  created  to  compare." 
—  Pretty  Little  Lip 

Wild  Strawberries: 

Quiver  (Nettwerk) 

SOME  bands  spend  their  fatuous 

existence  in  holding  patterns,  for- 


everchuming  out  variations  on  the 
same  song.  Others  push  the 
boundaries  of  their  art  and  of  the 
genres  with  which  they  work.  With 
the  release  oi'Quiver,  Wild  Straw- 
berries have  proved  emphatically 
they  fall  into  the  second  group. 
Ken  Harrison  creates  dark  and 
complex  soundscapes  to  support 
his  thoughtful 
pop  tunes  and  ^ 
Roberta  Carter 
Harrison's 
emotive,  colour- 
ful voice. 
There's  a  clear 
trip-hop  influ- 
ence on  many 

of  the  tunes,  but  Wild  Strawber- 
ries have  made  it  theirown,  rather 
than  grafting  their  music  to  it  or 
bri  ngi  ng  i  n  DJs  to  hel  p  the  al  bum '  s 
hipness  quotient.  The  lyrics,  mean- 
while,  add  another  layer  of  twists 
and  turns  to  the  sonic  maze.  Over- 
all, Quiver  is  one  of  the  best  al- 
bums thiscountry  has  produced  in 
recent  years,  and  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  reason  to  say  "I  AM  Cana- 
dian" than,  say ,  Molson  Export. 


"I've  resorted  to  apho- 
risms." 

—  Mirror  Mirror 

One  gray  afternoon  in  downtown 
Toronto,  Ken  Harrison,  medical 
doctor  turned  musician,  mused 
about  the  lyrics  to  the  funkiest 
number  on  Quiver,  the  latest  rea- 
son why  he'd  abandoned  theclinic. 
"I  was  thinking  about  struggling  to 
say  something  that  we  hadn' t  said 
before,  and  trying  to  say  some- 
thing that  was  interesting  and  new, 
and  'I've  resorted  to  aphorisms' 


Wild  Strawberries 

March  5,  1 1  p.m. 
The  Horseshoe 
(Canadian  Music  Week) 


was  the  first  line  in  that  song." 

Ken  thought  of  the  twisted  and 
warped  aphorisms  that  cluttered 
the  stream  of  lyrics  printed  inside 
the  CD  booklet  of  Wild  Strawber- 
ries' latest  effort.  Instead  of  sign- 
posts to  conventional  wisdom,  they 
lead  somewhere  more  enigmatic. 
"The  whole  pop  wodd,"  stated 
Ken,  "has  be- 
come  sort  of 
I  people  setting 
their  diaries  to 
music.  There's 
no  separation 
I  between  the  nar- 

  rator  and  the 

writer.  So  when 
a  person  says..." 

Roberta  Carter  Harrison,  mild- 
mannered  physiotherapist  by  day/ 
subversively  charismatic  chan- 
teuse  by  night,  chimed  in:  "It's  3 
a.m.  I  must  be  lonely." 

Ken  continued.  "Exactly.  It's 
them  talking.  The  guy's  stuck  in 
the  song;  that's  his  story." 

Roberta  laughed.  "You  can  tell 
by  the  video  he  really  did  live  it." 

"I  don't  really  care!"  declared 
Ken  emphatically.  "I  like  writers 
whose  narrator  is  a  separate  beast. 
When  they  sit  down  to  write,  they 
don't  know  what's  going  to  come 
out  of  their  mouths,  and  it's  going 
to  be  not  necessarily  reflective  of 
what  the  writer's  thinking...  It's 
an  unreliable  and  not  omniscient 
narrator.  We  don't  fill  everything 
in.  But  all  my  psychiatric  friends 
tell  me  that  there's  listening  asso- 
ciation. Whenever  they  read  my 
lyrics,  they  think  I'm  in  trouble. 
Then  I  read  their  case  histories, 
and  I  think,  'Well,  you  know,  if 
that' s  the  linear  way  that  life  works, 


check  me  out.' 
"Check  me  in!" 


"I  guess  I'm  amused." 

- —  /  Guess  I'm  Amused 
Other  Ingmar  Bergman  tllm  titles 
that  could  have  been  used  for 
bands'  names: 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mari- 

o/!e»ei(1980)-MilliVaniIli 

Now  About  All  These  Women 

( 1964) -Spice  Giris 

The  Virgin  Spring  (1960) 

-Juliana  Hattleld 

Cries  and  Whispers  ( 1 972) 

-Nirvana 

Scenes  from  a  Marriage  (1973) 
-Wild  Strawberries 


"Tolerance  is  petty." 
—  Trampoline 

Do  you  think  the  baby  will  ap- 
pear on  any  of  your  records? 
Roberta:  Georgia  helps  Ken  play 
theremin  with  her  feet.  Given  our 
love  of  miisic,  she'll  probably 
rebel — they  always  want  to  do 
something  else !  She  loves  music; 
she  heard  it  incessantly  when  we 
were  mixing,  when  I  was  preg- 
nant. 

Ken:  I  keep  thinking,  'What  kind 
of  music  will  there  be  that  we  will 
hate?'  It  has  to  happen!  It  just 
hasn't  come  along. 
So  you  don' t  hate  anything? 
Roberta:  Not  yet . . . 
Ken:  We'dsnubournoseat  Aqua, 
but  we'd  nevernecessarily  hate  it. 
Roberta:  We  find  with  our  friends 
and  relatives,  whatever,  they  get 
stuck  in  a  certain  period  of  their 
lives,  in  terms  of  how  they  dress  or 
what  music  they  listen  to — they 


never  go  further  than  that.  So  we 
know  it's  going  to  happen;  we're 
just  waiting  to  see  where  we  land. . . 
I  think  she  [the  baby]  might  be  a 
country  singer. 

Ken:  With  a  name  like  Georgia 
Carter. 

Roberta:  New  country. 
Ken:  Oh  no! 

Roberta:  Now  there's  some  music 
we  can  talk  about! 
Ken:  There  you  go! 


"Hit  me  when  I  start  to 

dream." 

—  Minions 

Lightni  ng  stri  kes  i  n  the  dark  ci  ty  as 
the  mad  doctor  plays  dissonant 
chords  on  his  organ.  His  compan- 
ion, a  siren  with  a  woman's  head 
and  the  body  of  a  coiled  spring, 
bounces  around  and  lets  out  eerie 
wails  while  their  familiar,  a  black 
cat  with  white  feet,  sprays  acircle 
of  protection  around  them.  They 
are  summoni  ng  the  Evi  I  Radio  Pro- 
gram Director,  who  arrives  in  a 
cloud  of  dry  ice,  complete  with 
cloven  hooves,  feral  eyes  and  a 
Cuban  cigar. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me, 
puny  mortals?"  he  sneers. 

The  doctor  cackles  wildly,  in- 
violate in  his  holy  circle  of  vintage 
synthesizers:  "Satan,  oscillate  my 
metallic  sonatas!" 

Furious  but  poweriess  against 
the  force  of  palindromes,  the  Pro- 
gram Director  lifts  his  arms  to 
send  shards  of  forked  electricity 
racing  through  the  room.  All  of  the 
machines  light  up  at  once  and  be- 
gin to  moan  in  chorus,  while  a 
primal  bass  line  arises,  deep  and 
terrifying  enough  to  make  the 
house  shudder.  "Speak  of  the 
devil..."  chants  the  siren,  as  the 
doctor  rubs  his  hands  in  glee. 

"My  finest  creation !"  he  yells  to 
the  electric  elements.  "A  HIT 
RECORD!" 
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Mishty  Mishty  Bosstones: 
walking  contradictions 


BY  CHRIS  JONES 

Varsity  Staff 


Wednesday,  Feb.  25,  11:45  p.m.  Our  scribe  pre- 
maturely puts  pen  to  paper. 

The  Mighty  Mighty  Bosstones  are  one  enigmatic 
band.  The  group  is  made  up  of  eight  men  with  a 
reputation  for  being  good  men,  but  who  ha  ve  an  equal 
reputation  for  hard  living.  Vocalist  Dicky  Barrett 
sounds  like  he  swallowed  a  light  bulb  and  coughed  it 
up  broken,  and  yet  he  fronts  a  band  with  sweeter 
horns  than  a  bunch  of  guys  wearing  flavoured  con- 
doms. And  despite  hailing  from  Boston — a  working 
class  Irish  town  that  qualifies  as  ancient  in  America — 
the  Bosstones  boast  a  sax  player  nicknamed  after 
Las  Vegas,  a  city  that  will  still  look  brand  new  a 
thousand  years  from  now.  (Innennonologue:  That 's 
the  best  lead  I  fiave  ever  written,  and  I'm  going  to 
stick  with  it  come  hell  or  high  water.) 

Thursday,  Feb.  26,  11  a.m.  The  interview. 

It  is,  in  fact,  Johnny  Vegas  (known  as  Tim  Burton  to 
his  parents)!  speak  with  on  the  phone.  It's  early  for 
me,  but  he  sounds  like  he' s  halfway  through  his  day ; 
he's  been  up  for  hours  ironing  his  shirts.  That  seemed 
like  adecidedly  un-Vegas  thing  to  be  doing,  so  I  ask 
about  his  handle:  is  it  simply  another  bit  of  Bosstones- 
ian  irony?  (A-ha!  The  unsuspecting  Vegas  shall  fall 
right  into  my  clever  trap!) 

"When  we  started  we  were  really  young,  but  I  was 
a  few  years  older  than  some  of  the  guys  in  the  band," 
he  says.  "I  used  to  go  to  the  horsetrack,  and  I  drove 
an  Oldsmobile,  played  golf.  And  they  thought  those 
kinds  of  activities  were  pretty  funny.  It  was  pretty  un- 
punk.  So  they  just  tagged  me  with 
Johnny  Vegas."  {Drat!  The  nick- 
name, it  seems,  fits...) 

But  the  man  can  swing  both  on 
the  links  and  on  the  stage,  con- 
trary skills  to  be  sure.  ( Yeah  baby! 
How's  that  for  a  save?!) 

Vegas  has  a  few  more  sur- 
prises up  his  crisply-pressed  sleeves.  It's  not  often 
you  can  talk  philosophy  with  a  working  musician 
( "Say  Puff,  that  Thoreau  cat  was  phat,  don 't  you 
think?").  While  Vegas  and  I  don't  get  into  Plato's 
Republic,  the  Bosstones  have  a  cool  personal  philoso- 
phy that — not  surprisingly — doesn't  mesh  with  what 
the  band  does.  I  mean,  these  guys  used  to  drink  like 
thirsty  camels,  but  have  still  managed  to  take  a  lyrical 
piss  on  everything  from  drugs  to  guns  to  racism.  What 
gives?  (HehHeh.) 

"Well,  the  reason  we  got  into  punk  rock  as  young 


The  hA\gh\y  Mighty 
Bosstones 

March  6 
The  Opera  House 


kids,  I'm  sure,  is  because  we  were  interested  in  that 
kind  of  stuff,"  counters  Vegas.  'That's  what  punk 
rock  offered  us:  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  mainstream 
and  get  into  a  style  of  music  that  was  maybe  a  little  bit 
more  meaningful...  I  think  being  socially  aware, 
whether  it  be  a  more  specific  kind  of  political  agenda, 
orjust  kind  of  a  general  'fuck  society'  kind  of  attitude, 
it's  always  been  there  in  that  music  scene."  Along 
with  booze.  No  biggie.  {OK.  that's  one  for  you 
smart  guy.  But  take  this!)  Isn't  upbeat  ska  a  less 
suitable  vehicle  for  heavy  messages  than  punk — 
another  contradiction  perhaps?  ( We//,  what  do  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself,  Saxy- 
Boy?) 

"Oh,  I  don' t  think  so,"  posits  Vegas. 
"I  think  that  ska  has  always  had  a 
message,  maybe  not  in  the  super- 
eariy  days,  but  I  think  that  it  was 
originally  ghetto  music  that  was  in- 
spired by  music  from  America's  in- 
ner cities — the  Motown  sound,  or 
even  hard-core  rhythm  and  blues  before  that.  I  think 
it's  a  totally  grassroots  sound  and  I  think  that  we're 
grassroots  people." 

{Goddammit,  there  goes  my  angle.  Just  when 
the  headline  "Mighty  Flighty  Bosstones"  pops 
into  my  head,  the  word  "grassroots "  comes  up. ) 

It  seems  (unfortunately  for  this  writer)  there  is  one 
Mighty  Mighty  Absolute  Truth:  despite  being  sucked 
into  ska's  checkered  history,  as  well  as  becoming 
increasingly  popular,  the  band  has  never  dyed  its  punk 
roots.  And  this  is  evident  in  their  actions,  as  well  as 


their  words. 

"When  we  were  kids  we 
were  really  into  all  ages  shows," 
remembers  Vegas.  "We  were 
into  bands  that  kept  their  ticket 
prices  down,  that  played  venues 
that  were  fan-friendly,  not  nec- 
essarily dollarfriendly.  You  know, 
we  do  that,  we  run  the  business 
ourselves.  We  do  our  own  mer- 
chandise, so  it's  cheaper  that 
way .  We  try  to  keep  ticket  prices 
down  as  much  as  we  can.  We  try 
to  play  venues  where  the  fans 
aren't  uncomfortable  and  as  of- 
ten as  possible  can  accommo- 
date all  ages." 

The  Bosstones  furtherculti- 
vate  their  shining  image  by  re- 
maining as  loyal  to  the  Boston 
scene  as  they  have  to  the  DIY 
spirit.  The  last  time  they  swung 
through  Toronto,  they  had  three 
fellow  Beantown  acts  in  tow:  Bim  Skala  Bim,  The 
Royal  Crowns,  and Dropkick  Murphy's. 

By  any  account  that's  a  swell  thing  to  do,  though 
Vegas  downplays  the  tour.  The  Bosstones  weren't 
doing  anything  special,  he  says,  but  were  simply 
giving  something  back  to  their  hometown. 

"Boston  always  had  a  scene,"  notes  Vegas.  "And 
it's  very  supportive.  A  band  like  the  Bosstones,  as  bad 
as  we  were  when  we  started,  I  don't  know  if  we 
would  have  been  able  to  make  it  in  another  town." 

The  Bosstones  have  definitely  "made  it,"  however, 
and  we  talk  about  the  trappings  of  success.  TV 
appearances.  A  bit  more  money  in  the  bank.  A  little 
more  studio  time.  And  a  whole  lotta  touring.  Having 
returned  recently  from  a  stint  with  the  Warped 
Tour — they  hit  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
along  the  way — the  Bosstones  are  heading  back  on 
the  road.  Most  immediate  is  a  cross-Canada  stretch, 
their  first  jaunt  to  take  place  exclusively  north  of  the 
49th  parallel. 

Saskatoon,  here  they  come. 

Monday,  March  2nd,  2:20  a.m.  Can  our  hero 
salvage  his  lead? 

And  i  f  the  thought  of  eight  suit-wearing,  horn-blow- 
ing, punk-loving,  ska-playing,  hometown-proud  indi- 
viduals packing  the  stage  of  some  Prairie  dive  leaves 
you  wondering,  Vegas  accounts  forall  the  contradic- 
tions in  one  simple  (if  sarcastic)  maxim:  "We'rejust 
eight  middle-aged  guys  trying  to  make  it  in  rock  n' 
roll." 

{Nope.  I  guess  not.) 


The  B13 
Lebowski 

The  Coen  brothers,  Joel  and  Ethan,  are  up  to 
their  old  tricks  again  in  The  Big  Lebowski. 
Familiar  members  of  the  Coen  stable  like  John 
I  Turturro,  John  Goodman  and  Steve  Buscemi 
once  again  grace  the  screen  in  one  of  the 
I  Coens' dark  comedy  thrillers. 

Bridges  stars  as  Jeff  "The  Dude"  Lebowski , 
I  a  stuck-in-the-  '70s  Los  Angeles  bowler-type 
who  is  mistaken  for  a  wealthy  Pasadenacivic 
leader  of  the  same  name.  The  man  The  Dude 
is  mistaken  for  has  a  wife  who  owes  money  all 
I  over  town,  and  the  mistaken  identity  gets 
Lebowski  beaten  up.  On  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Walter  (John  Goodman),  The  Dude 
sets  out  to  seek  compensation  for  the  crimes 
that  were  committed  against  him. 

The  Dude's  first  mistake  comes  when  he 
goes  to  his  wealthy  namesake's  house  to  gel 
a  replacement  for  his  soiled  carpet.  From 
thereeverythingsnowballs.  Instead  of  getting 
a  loaner  rug  from  the  real  Jeff  Lebowski, 
Dude  and  his  buddy  Walter  get  swept  up  in  a 
typically  Coen-esque  mixture  of  deception, 
I  kidnapping,  double-cross, embezzlement,  sex 
and  dope.  But  even  with  all  this  happening,  the 
two  big  lugs  would  rather  be  bowling. 

As  far  as  Coen  movies  go.  The  Bi^ 
Lebowski  will  make  a  welcome  addition  to 
theircollective  works.  However,  as  a  follow- 
up  toFargcL^/jows*:/ is  a  bit  of  adisappoint- 
ment.  WhereasFargo  featured  richly-devel- 
I  oped  and  complex  characters  (like  Frances 
I  McDormand's  Margie),  Lebowski  seems  a 
I  little  bit  two-dimensional  and  shallow. 
I  However,  there  are  parallels.  Just  asFargo 
I  depicted  life  in  Minnesota,L<'/>on'.v/:(  does  the 
I  same  with  Los  Angeles.  The  film  goes  deep 
I  into  the  nuancesof  the  city ,  displaying  a  view 
I  of  its  underbelly  that  I've  never  seen  in  a 
I  movie  before.  The  audience  gains  an  insight 
I  about  the  city  and  those  people  who  are 
I  seldom  glorified  in  celluloid. 
I  Bridges  and  Goodman  are  entertaining  as  a 
I  couple  of  dummies  trying  to  hatch  an  intricate 
I  plan.  As  they  often  do  in  Coen  movies,  the  plan 
I  sours  and  our  heroes  have  to  deal  with  the 
I  consequences.  There  are  moments  of  hilarity 
I  and  moments  of  Coen-edged  sadness. 
I  So  there  is  ample  reason  to  go  and  seeThe 
I  Big  Lebowski.  There  are  great  performances 
I  and  the  usual  over-the-top  Coen-style  plot. 
I  But  if  you're  looking  for  a  Fargo-calibre 
I  masterpiece,  you  may  be  a  little  disappointed. 
I  The  main  thing  you'  11  be  wondering  leaving  the 
I  theatre  is  how  such  complicated  things  can 
I  happen  to  such  simple  guys. 
I  STEVEN  NYCZYK 
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Artist  -  Title  -  Label 

OIC 

1 

Do  Make  Say  Think  -  Do  NAoke  Soy  Think  -  Indie 

D2C 

Various  -  Metro  Breaks  -  Nice  &  Smooth 

03 

Sangba  Trio  -  Frantically  Fronticolly  Being  At  Peace  -  Slippery  Slope 

04 

Mad  Professor  -  Under  the  Speil  of  Dub  •  Ras 

05C 

8 

Kevin  O'Leary  -  Tikol  -  Eortbnoise 

06 

Derek  Bell  -  A  Celtic  Evening  With  Derek  Bell  -  Cbrity  Sound  &  Light 

07C 
08 

Vorious  - 1  Am  Shorter  Than  ...  -  Kelp 
Chathom/Knove/DJ  Eloted  System  -  Septile  -  Ninja  Tune 

09 

14 

Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan/Michae!  Brook  -  Remixes...  -  Realworld 

IOC 

Re 

Christina  Smith/Jeon  Hewson  -  Little  Ducks!  -  Borealis 

lie 

15 

Insurgent  -  Supercollider  -  Subvision 

12 

Kamat  -  Reiki  -  Nightingale 

13 

Goldie  -  Saturnz  Return  -  FFRR 

14C 

Luminaior  -  Slow  Fi  Comet  -  Indie 

15 

Hossam  Ramzy  -  Best  of. ..  -  Arc 

16 

Coldcut  &  Hexstotic  -  Timber  Remixes  -  Ninjo  Tune 

17 

Patience  Mudeko  -  Tafodzwa  -  Zimbob 

18 

The  Desert  Session  -  The  Desert  Sessions  vol.  1  &  2  -  Mon's  Ruin 

19 

EveBeglorian  -  Overstepping  -  OO  Discs 

20 

12 

Nashville  Pussy  -  Let  Them  Eat  Pussy  -  Amphetamine  Reptile 

21 C 

5 

The  Smugglers  -  Buddy  Hoily  Convention  -  Lookout 

22 

Dodawa  •  Voices  From  the  Sky  -  Sire 

23C 

26 

SinistersA'oodoo  Lovecots  -  El  Noche  De  El  Siniestro  Vudu  -  Oracle 

24 

Troko  -  Troko  -  Northside 

25 

Various  -  Black  Banjo  Songsters  of...  -Smithsonion  Folkways 

26 

16 

Daddy  Fronky/Culture  Flyie  -  Reggae  Dancehall  -  Marston 

27 

9 

Ivo  Bittov  -  Iva  Bittov  -  Nonesuch 

28 

Roscoe  Holcomb  -  The  High  Lonesome, . .  -  Smithsonian  Folkways 

29 

Loitumo  -  Things  of  Beauty  -  Northside 

30 

Gustavo  Sonfaolalla  -  Ron  Roco  •  Nonesuch 

31 

Tinge  Stewart  - ...  Returns  with  the  Dance  Hall  DJs  -  Nyom  Up 

32C 

Re 

JC8  with  Jerry  Holland  ■  A  Trip  To  Cope  Breton  -  Lochshore 

33C 

4 

Compost  -  Compost  -  Ohm 

34 

6 

Ryuichi  Sokomoto  •  Anger/Grief  -  Ninjo  Tune 

Re 

Mendelson  Joe  -  Spoiled  Bratlond  -  Indie 
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The  Varsity  and  MOM  ore  giving  away 
double  run-of-engagement  passes  for  The  Man  In  The  Iron  Mask. 
Be  one  of  the  first  1 5  people  to  come  down  to 
the  Varsity  at  44  St.  George  Street  to  receive  a  pass. 
No  Purchase  Necessary  While  Supplies  Last 

OPENS  NATIONWIDE  MARCH  13thl 


Movie  Listings  -  Friday,  Mar  6  -  Tlirusday,  Mar.  12 

^*7;00  The  TangoLesson  (AA) 
9  00  Jackie  Brown  (AA) 
i2;00The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  (AA) 

Sa«-  ^  7  00  The  Tango  Lesson  (AA) 
9  00  Jackie  Brown  (AA) 
12;00  It  Came  From  Outer 

'"^^  Space  [In  3-0]  (AA) 

^  1 2:00  The  Tango  Lesson  (AA) 
f--     4:00  Jackie  Brown  (AA) 
7:00  Year  of  The  Horse  (AA) 
9  20  Reservoir  Dogs  (R) 

Mon.  9  7-00  The  Full  Monty  (AA) 
,      9:00  The  Party  (R) 

^  1*  7:00  The  Boxer  (AA) 

9:25  The  Full  Monty  (AA) 

Wwi  U  7:00  The  Graduate  (R) 
9  00  Seven  Samurai  (R) 

^^^7.00  Medium  Cool  (PG) 
A.     9  00  Manufacturing  Consent 

if  (PG)  


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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The  many  faces  of  Chantal  Akerman 


BY  MARK  PERANSON 

Varsity  Staff 

From  her  fi  rst  structural  i  st  ex  peri  merits  i  n 
'70s  New  York  to  a  screwball  comedy 
starring  William  Hurt  and  Juliette  Binoche 
set  in  the  same  city  (but  a  wee  bit  uptown), 
the  career  of  Chantal  Akerman  has  trav- 
elled any  numberof  trajectories.  All,  like 
the  hyperrealism  of  her  most  famous  works, 
dissolve  on  close  observation.  On  the 
margins  of  both  avant-garde  and  com- 
mercial cinema,  Akerman  isn't  as  familiar 
as  mainstream  directors  like  Campion, 
Gorris  or  whoever  made  the  latest  dated 
feminist  'statement'  (Ridley  Scott,  any- 
one?), but  her  innovations  have  reinvented 
the  cinema  in  our  time,  making  us  look  at 
film  and  everyday  life  anew. 

Akerman' s  simply  one  of  the  most 
important  filmmakers  alive,  an  intellectu- 
ally rigorous  independent  who  works  un- 
der a  moral  imperative.  These  factors 
explain  why  most  people  aren't 
Akermaniacs-why  it'll  take  some  con- 
vincing to  get  the  audience  into  the  theatre 
for  an  abridged  journey  into  her  films. 
Akerman  jets  into  the  Cinematheque  this 
weekend  from  Boston — where  she's  at 
Harvard  ingraining  alternative  filmmaking 
into  future  Damon  and  Afflecks — to  in- 
troduce Chantal  Akerman  on  Chantal 
Akerman  (Mar.  7),  an  elliptical  self-por- 
trait made  for  the  French  TV  series  Cin- 
ema de  notre  temps,  and D  'Est  (Mar.  6), 
a  wordless  chronicle  of  the  filmmaker's 
1 992 journey  from  Germany  to  Russia. 

Born  in  Brussels  in  1950  to  Polish 
Holocaust  survivors  who  cared  neither 
abouttheirown  history  nor  filmmaking, 
Akerman  decided  to  make  movies  after 
seeing  Godard's  Pierrot  le  fou,  and  the 
explosion  at  the  end  of  her  debut  Saute 
ma  ville  (Mar.  7)  bears  this  even  if  the 
rest  of  the  short  is  pure  Akerman.  More 
than  Andy  Warhol ,  from  whom  Akerman 
took  a  real-time  approach  (Warhol '  s  films 
will  also  be  shown  beginning  Friday), 
Godard  remains  Akerman's  greatest  in- 
fluence and  agonist:  in  Akerman  on 
Akerman  she's  nervous  at  having  to 
make  a  filmic  autobiography  in  the  shadow 
of  Godard's  JLG/JLG.  She  shouldn't 
have  worried. 

AGAINST  REPRESENTATION 

In  both  a  museum  installation  ofD '&/ and 
in  Akerman  on  Akerman,  the  director 
evokes  the  Second  Commandment,  the 
Old  Testament  prohibition  against  graven 
images  that,  along  with  her  sex,  prevented 
Akerman's  maternal  grandmother  from 
pursuing  her  art.  Marginalized  as  a  Jew 
and  a  woman,  Akerman '  s  work  confronts 
the  need  for  art,  remaining  faithful  to  the 
commandment  by  breaking  it.  Either  she 
shows  us  reality  to  defamiliarize  it  or  she 
represents  an  absence,  and  both  avoid 
presenting  Woman,  Lesbian  or  Jew  as 
mere  types.  (She  began  with  unabashed 
effrontery  by  filming  herself.  In  her  mes- 
merizing three-part  debut  featureJe  tu  il 
elle,  screening  Mar.  1 1 ,  she  appears  na- 
ked, and  participates  in  a  lengthy  session 
of  lesbian  lovemaking.) 

Akerman's  idiosyncratic  films  (29,  in- 
cluding shorts)  resist  easy  summary  be- 


Anne  Nelissen  relives  The  Eighties  at  the  Cinematheque's  Chantal  Akerman  retrospective. 


cause  of  her  eclectic  means  of  grappling 
with  problems  in  representing  individuals 
and  reality  (though  she  often  connects  this 
to  a  strong  examination  of  loneliness). 
From  viewings  ofJe  tu  il  elle,  Les  Rendez- 
vous d  'Anna  (Mar.  7)  or  the  monumental 
Jeanne  Dielman,  23  Quai  du  Com- 
merce, Bruxelles  (Mar.  15),  all  charac- 
terized by  extended  durafion  and  fixed 
framing  of  shots,  it's  typical  to  label 
Akerman  a  feminist  or  minimalist  {Time 
Out's  droll  English  editors  once  dubbed 
her  "the  mistress  of  minimalism"),  but  the 
only  characterization  she'll  accept  is  "My 
name  is  Chantal  Akerman  and  I  was  born 
in  Brussels." 

A  20 1  -mi  nute  lo  ve  letter  to  her  mother 
and  one  of  the  greatest  films  ever  made, 
I975's  Jeanne  Dielman  is  the  only  film 
Akerman  mentions  by  name \nAkerman 
on  Akerman.  In  the  meeting  of  melo- 
drama and  the  experimental,  Akerman 
shows  us  all  (and  al  1  and  all)  that  commer- 
cial film  still  elides — theeveryday  life  of  a 
housewife,  a  fiawless  Delphine  Seyrig 
(who,  located  in  a  politicized  narrative,  is 
also  an  in-house  prostitute).  A  plot  sum- 
mary would  list  Jeanne's  daily  actions, 
mainly  cooking  and  cleaning,  performed  in 
real  time.  But  as  scenes  accrue  and  view- 
ers begin  to  sense  their  own  bodies  in  a 
Warholian  manner,  the  tableaus  (brilliantly 
shot  by  Babette  Manglote)  start  to  mud- 
dle. After  a  while,  one  feels  the  urge  to 
interpret;  eventually,  though,  the  image  is 
negated.  The  narrative  parallel  comes  on 
day  three— Jeanne's  system  subtly  col- 
lapses. More  than  just  as  perceptual  ex- 


ploration, Akerman  uses  extended  dura- 
fion to  develop  a  complicated,  triumphant 
form  of  representation. 

The  '80s  saw  Akerman  move  in  an- 
other direction,  exploring  a  compl  icated, 
anti-romantic  treatment  of  love,  influenced 
by  cliche  and  history.  The  Eighties  (Mar. 
10)  charts  actors'  rehearsals,  making  the 
overblown  words  of  love  that  much  more 
banal.  The  serialist  comedy  Toute  Une 
Nuit  (Mar.  1 2)  shows  multiple  couples  in 
the  heights  of  melodramatic  passion  on  a 
hot  Belgian  night.  In  both  films,  Akerman 
shows  her  love  for  actors  by  having  them 
express  emotions  outside  of  narrative.  In 


Exalting  the  Everyday: 
The  Cinema  of 
Chonfo/ Akerman 

March  6  to  1 5 
Jackman  Hall,  AGO 
317Dundas  St.  W. 


theunderratedGodard-in-subject/Demy- 
in-style  shopping  mall  musical  Window 
Shopping  (where  Seyrig' s  character  is  a 
survivor)  love  is  absent  because  of  its 
status  as  a  product,  a  historical  reaction  to 
the  horrors  of  the  century:  war  and  the 
repetitive  daily  life  of  commerce.  (She 
describes  the  film  as:  "At  first  sight,  it  is  a 
rose,  but  behind  that  it  is  grey.") 

In  D'Est,  Akerman's  elaborate  track- 
ing shots  observe  people  between  sta- 


tions; her  camera  becomes  static  when 
entering  their  homes,  again  drawing  on 
daily  tedium.  (There's  a  lot  of  waiting 
around  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  lot.)  Not 
only  doesD  '£s/show  us  exactly  what  life 
was  like  after  the  fall  of  communism,  it 
operates  explicitly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Second  Commandment.  What  is  equally 
significant  is  what  isomitted — the  deliber- 
ate spaces  explored  by  Akerman  contain 
empty  passages  belonging  to  her  ances- 
tors, to  the  past,  to  her  life  as  she  might 
have  led  it;  all  her  work,  all  of  a  sudden, 
becomes  significantly  post-Holocaust. 

SELF  PORTRAIT  IN  BRUSH 
STROKES? 

Anything  but  a  tradifional  self-portrait, 
Akerman  on  Akerman  introduces  the 
themes  of  Akerman's  work  in  a  rounda- 
bout manner  that  neophytes  may  find 
confusing  or  pointless.  Having  seen  about 
half  of  Akerman's  work,  I  find  it  a  fasci- 
nating explorafion  of  the  relation  between 
an  artist,  her  own  works  and  criticism,  as 
well  as  a  story  about  how  storytelling 
permits  people  to  survive  history.  It's  an 
early  candidate  for  one  of  the  year's  best 
films. 

The  ever-present  question  is:  How  can 
one  best  represent  herself  honestly? 
Akerman  is  clear  on  how  she  doesn't 
want  to  do  this,  saying,  "I  don't  want  to 
show  myself  by  showing  myself."  That 
she's  x)n  screen  when  she  says  this — 
sitting  in  a  carefully  composed  shot  in  her 
own  apartment,  presumably  because  the 
producers  required  it — leads  into  a  pre- 


pared deconstruction.  Akerman  stumbles 
her  way  through  a  calculated  text  that 
illustrates  how  one  avoids  talking  about 
what  matters.  Admitting  she's  a  shifty 
narrator,  Akerman  explains  she  likes  her 
cinema  when  others  talk  about  it,  then 
begins  an  extended  Jewish  joke  making 
the  metaphorical  point  that  the  filmmaker 
(the  owner  of  a  cow)  is  unable  to  com- 
ment on  her  own  work  (the  cow).  It's  an 
announcement  that  without  a  critical  con- 
duit for  her  stringent  art,  she'd  be  no- 
where. 

The  brief,  amazingly  dense  introduc- 
tion distances  Akerman  from  the  footage 
that  follows,  more  than  providing  a  guide- 
line for  interpretation.  While  the  clips 
from  fifteen  of  her  films  are  linked  for- 
mally and  thematically  (following  her 
grandmother' s  huge  paintings,  Akerman 
includes  many  scenes  of  women's  faces), 
I  came  away  no  more  clearer  about 
Akerman  precisely  because  all  her  films 
deal  with  autobiographical  issues  with  a 
detached  salience.  Despite  the  dangers 
of  assimilation,  Akerman's  not  scared 
about  making  a  film  about  herself  be- 
cause she  always  makes  films  that  rep- 
resent herself — since  Je  tu  il  elle — 
without  showing  herself. 

Avoiding  chronology,  repeating  certain 
films  and  omitting  many  entirely,  it's  a 
self-portrait  that  lacks  a  specific  struc- 
ture. Or  maybe  there's  a  structure  to  be 
made,  not  to  be  discovered.  This  strategy 
enables  Akerman  to  make  an  autobiogra- 
phy that' s  a  trenchant  work  of  art,  tackl  ing 
such  fundamental  questions  of  language, 
documentary,  fiction,  and  truth  by  show- 
ing the  impossibility  of  making  an  honest 
or  comprehensive  autobiography.  It  be- 
comes an  exploration  of  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  medium,  but  of  art  itself. 
Akerman's  films  deal  with  the  essenfial 
formalist  problem:  as  art  works  with  com- 
monplace  elements,  how  do  we 
defamiliarize  the  familiar?  With  painterly 
compositions  and  adeliberate  attention  to 
rhythm,  Akerman  makes  the  everyday 
into  art,  or  maybe  she  reveals  how,  with 
patience,  we  can  see  that  art  is  always 
around  us. 

It' s  ironic  that  the  most  linear  of  film- 
makers has  had  a  career  with  many 
twists  and  turns.  Akerman's  minimalist 
intro  acknowledges  that  in  her  move- 
ment from  the  underground  to  French 
living  rooms,  she  has  to  justify  her  posi- 
tion as  an  artist  worthy  of  deification  to 
continue  making  movies.  This  uphill  climb 
in  a  shrinking  marketplace  is  made  more 
arduous  by  her  false  reputation  as  a 
director  who  makes  tedious  films.  Does 
Akerman  do  agoodjobof  selling  herself? 
Insofar  as  Akerman  on  Akerman  en- 
capsulates her  central  concerns,  it  does 
so  with  the  director's  usual  passionate 
uncertainty.  Will  it  get  more  people  to 
watch?  I  don't  know.  As  an  honest  cow 
salesman,  it's  hard  to  make  definitive 
statements  about  the  cow  for  fear  of 
false  advertising,  but  regarding  adirector 
where  the  chaotic  and  the  banal  con- 
stantly coexist  with  the  moral,  this  is  the 
greatest  compliment  I  can  give.  In  her 
words,  the  cow  is  skinny,  but  you' ve  got 
to  love  it  skinny —  especially  skinny. 


Five  Nations  Rugby  -  LIVE! 

At  the  TRANZAC  (292  Brunswick  Ave.) 


(Toronto  Australia  New  Zealand  Club) 


Saturday,  March  7 


Admission:  $10  /  game 


Watch  for  the  future  games ! 

Saturday,  March  21 
Sunday,  March  22 
Saturday,  April  4 
Sunday,  April  5 


Ireland  vs.  France 
Wales  vs.  Scotland 


9:00  am 
10:45  am 


Breakfast:  $5  (free  with  this  ad) 


Ireland  vs.  Wales 
Scotland  vs.  England 
England  vs.  Ireland 

Wales  vs.  France 


10:00  am 
10:00  am 
9:00  am 
10:00  am 


For  more  information  phone  923  8137 
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OPENS  MARCH  6th 
AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU! 


THE  VARSITY 


Hockey  has  back  against  the  wall 


Thursday,  March  5,  1 998 


Loss  in  game 
two  forces  men 
to  win  next 
three 

BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Varsity  Staff 

The  men's  hockey  Varsity  Blues 
have  fought  many  battles  this  year 
and dugthemselvesinto many  holes, 
but  none  of  the  sort  they  now  find 
themselves  in. 

U  of  T  continued  to  dig  its  own 
grave  Tuesday  night  as  it  lost  con- 
vincingly to  the  Guelph  Gryphons 
by  a  score  of  6-2.  The  Blues  are 
now  down  2-0  in  the  best-of-five 
series  to  the  defending  CIAU 
champions. 

Toronto  got  off  to  a  slow  start 
as  the  Gryphons  dominated  the 
Blues  in  every  possible  statistical 
category  during  the  first  period. 
Guelph  spent  most  of  the  period  in 
the  Blues'  zone.pepperinggoalie 
Rob  Dykeman  with  17  shots  and 
pounding  theToronto  defence  with 
an  onslaught  of  bodychecks  that 
took  theirtoll  physically.  The  Blues 
made  matters  worse  with  some 
sloppy  puck-handling  and  passing, 
and  had  to  have  considered  them- 
selves lucky  to  leave  the  frame 
only  down  3-0. 

Everything  that  went  right  for 
Toronto  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  game  on  Saturday  went  com- 
pletely wrong  on  Tuesday.  The 
Blues  had  fought  back  from  greater 
deficits  during  previous  games  this 
year,  but  this  was  not  the  case 


Tuesday  night. 

The  Blues  managed  to  hold  the 
Gryphons  scoreless  in  the  second 
period,  but  the  third  became  a 
reflection  of  the  first,  as  the  de- 
fence became  lost  in  action  and  a 
shoot-out  ensued.  Toronto  centre 
Scott  Reiart  and  forward  Trevor 
Grzybowski  managed  tocapitalize 
on  two  neutral  zone  gi  veaway s  by 
Guelph,  but  this  was  about  it  for 
scoring  opportunities.  The  power 
play  that  scored  twice  Saturday  in 
Guelph  was  held  pointless. 


Head  coach  Darren  Lowe 
summed  up  his  team's  perform- 
ance by  saying,  "as  a  team,  we 
were  just  not  ready  to  play  tonight. 
I  thought  I  had  prepared  the  team 
but  I  guess  I  didn't.  It's  really 
disappointing." 

Grzybowski,  speaking  from  a 
very  somber  locker  room,  cited  "a 
lack  of  good  preparation  before 
the  game,  and  [a  lack  ot]  getting 
our  minds  in  the  game  right  before 
the  drop  of  the  puck  to  the  end  of 
the  game,"  as  the  reasons  for  his 


team' s  disappointing  performance. 

The  Blues  now  find  themselves 
in  an  almost  insurmountable  posi- 
tion, having  to  win  three  games  in 
a  row  against  Guelph  to  advance 
to  the  next  round  of  the  OUA 
playoffs.  Lowe  had  found  him- 
self escaping  from  a  similar  sce- 
nario during  his  days  as  a  junior 
hockey  player  and  knows  what  it 
takes  for  his  team  to  come  all  the 
way  back. 

"Some  of  our  better  players  wi  II 
just  have  to  rise  to  the  occasion 


and  have  better  outings  than  they 
had  tonight.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  mediocre  games,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  play  as  wel  1  as  we 
can  possibly  play,"  said  Lowe. 
"We  have  got  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  start  from  game  one 
again.  Every  game  is  a  one-game 
championship." 

The  first  "one-game champion- 
ship" takes  place  tonight  i  n  Guel  ph. 
If  the  Blues  win,  they  come  back 
to  Varsity  Arenaon  Saturday  night 
to  play  the  fourth  game. 


Women's  hockey  earns  national  silver 


BY  BARRY  RIZ 

Varsity  Staff 


Accomplishment.  Success. 
Achievement.  Pride. 

These  are  among  the  goals  of 
any  sports  team  when  a  new  sea- 
son begins.  Not  every  team  attains 
these  goals  when  its  season  is 
over,  but  you  can  include  the  wom- 
en's  hockey  Varsity  Blues  as  a 
team  that  does. 

In  the  days  following  Sunday '  s 
4-1  setback  to  the  Concordia 
Stingers  in  the  gold-medal  final 
of  the  Ci  AU  national  champion- 


ships in  Montreal,  it  is  clear  that 
the  team  is  very  proud  of  its 
accomplishment.  The  Blues 
came  within  one  game  of  their 
ultimate  goal,  and  are  very  satis- 
fied with  a  second-place  finish 
nonetheless. 

"We  played  as  well  as  we  could 
play,"  said  U  of  T  head  coach 
Karen  Hughes.  "As  a  team  we  got 
better  over  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, and  we  achieved  a  lot  of  our 
goals.  Doing  well  at  the  ClAUs 
was  great." 

The  national  championshiptour- 
nament  was  the  first  ever  for  wom- 


en's  uni  versity  hockey,  making  the 
silver  medal  even  sweeter  for  the 
U  of  T  players. 

"It  was  the  best  experience  of 
my  life,"  said  Blues  assistant  cap- 
tain Mary  Beth  Challoner.  'The 
experienceof[participatingin]this 
toumament  is  something  I'll  never 
forget." 

As  for  the  championship  game 
itself,  Challoner  acknowledges  that 
her  team  didn't  perform  as  well  as 
she  would  have  liked.  "We  had  to 
come  out,  play  our  best  game,  and 
get  a  couple  of  breaks.  In  the  first 
period  we  were  a  little  tight  and  we 


weren't  all  there.  But  you  can't 
take  anything  away  from 
Concordia — they're  a  great 
team." 

Assistant  captain  Heather 
Vance  agrees.  "We  needed  a  great 
game  [against  Concordia],  but  we 
got  a  good  game  and  it  wasn't 
enough.  It  was  still  great  to  have 
these  four  days  of  hockey.  It  was 
a  great  finale  to  our  season,"  she 
said. 

Toronto  opened  the  round- 
robin  part  of  the  tournament  last 
Thursday  with  a  1-0  loss  to 
Concordia,  the  Quebec  league 


champion.  The  team  rebounded 
on  Friday  with  a  2-0  win  over  the 
Alberta  Pandas,  setting  up  a 
showdown  with  the  Universite 
de  Quebec  ^  Trois  Rivieres 
Patriotes  on  Saturday.  The  win- 
ner of  that  game  would  earn  a 
shot  at  the  national  title. 

Against  UQTR,  the  Blues 
played  what  many  of  their  play- 
ers consider  the  best  of  their  four 
contests.  They  posted  a  3-0  shut- 
out on  the  strength  of  two  goals 
from  Ali  MacMillanandastrong 
performance  from  goalie  Keely 
Brown. 


AC  boosts 
its  part-time 
employment 

The  Athletic  Centre  is  a 
mecca  of  part-time  employ- 
ment and  that  will  only  get 
better  as  its  Leadership  De- 
velopment Program  kicks  into 
place  this  fall. 

"We  plan  to  enhance  and 
co-ordinate  part-time  jobs  and 
student  leadership  opportuni- 
ties," said  Karen  Lewis,  as- 
sociate director  of  program- 
ming at  the  AC. 

Currently  there  are  over 
200  casual  staff  at  the  AC, 
performing  a  variety  of  jobs 
such  fitness  instruction,  front 
desk  help,  strength  training 
supervision,  intramural  ref- 
ereeing,  personal  training, etc. 
Many  of  thesejobs  are  filled 
by  students  and  within  the 
next  couple  of  years  the  AC 
wants  to  see  even  more  stu- 
dent participation. 

In  the  past  year  steps  have 
been  taken  to  increase  work- 
study  projects  and  broaden 
the  focus  of  job  opportuni- 
ties. Students  have  been  em- 
ployed in  areas  of  website 
design,  sports  information, 
marketing,  newsletterdesign 
and  production. 

"We  are  looking  at  ways  to 
make  the  jobs  more  interest- 
ing, to  provide  greater  learn- 
ing and  to  incorporate  work 
study,"  said  Lewis.  "These 
jobs  would  be  for  all  U  of  T 
students,  not  just  for  phys. 
ed.  students,  although  some 
do  have  some  specific  quali- 
fications and  certifications." 

Hiring  for  the  next  aca- 
demic year  has  begun,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  jobs  will 
be  filled  in  September.  Rates 
of  pay  and  the  types  of  jobs 
available  are  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

"All  staff  in  our  depart- 
ments have  been  encour- 
aged to  think  [about]  what 
types  of  things  they  would  be 
able  to  have  for  apprentices," 
said  Lewis.  "It  will  take  some 
timetodevelop." 

BRENDA  KNIGHTS 
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Women's  hoops  finish  strong 


U  of  T  men 
bow  out  early 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  women's  basketball  Blues 
closed  out  the  season  strong  this 
past  weekend,  defeating  Ottawa 
70-54  and  Carleton  75-3 1. 

The  pairof  wins  helped  U  of  T, 
which  clinched  an  OUA  playoff 
berth  quite  some  time  ago,  finish 
the  season  with  a  17-3  record 
overall. 

"I  was  really  pleased  with  our 
last  weekend,"  said  Blues  head 
coach  Michele  Belanger.  "I  thought 
we  played  hard. . .  the  players  are 
getting  themselves  ready  forcham- 
pionship  form.  They're  looking 
forward  to  the  playoffs." 

Amazingly  enough,  the  Blues' 
win-loss  record  earned  them  only 
second  place  in  the  OUA  East 
Division,  behind  the  Laurentian 
Voyageurs,  who  were  nearly  per- 
fect with  a  mark  of  19-1.  As  a 
result,  U  of  T  will  draw  the  third- 
place  team  from  the  West  Divi- 
sion, the  McMaster  Marauders,  in 
the  first  round  of  the  provincial 
playoffs. 

"We're  not  taking  that  game 
lightly  at  all,"  said  Belangerof  the 
game  against  Mac,  which  will  be 
played  on  Friday.  "They've  got 
some  quick  guards  and  we're  go- 
ing to  try  to  sustain  our  pressure 
defensively. 

"We'  re  also  going  to  try  to  play 
not  nervously.  That's  usually  the 
hardest  thing. . .  you  want  to  make 
sure  you're  loose  and  able  to  play." 

If  the  Blues  defeat  McMaster, 
they '  II  most  likely  bump  into  West- 
em  in  the  semifinal.  However, 
Belanger  and  her  troops  aren't 
even  looking  that  far. 

"As  a  coach,  I  think  the  team 
that  goes  all  the  way  has  to  play 
three  difficult  games,"  she  said. 
"We  don't  really  care  who  we 
play.  Whether  it's  Laurentian  or 
Western. . .  we' re  concerned  about 
making  ourselves  ready  to  play." 

In  the  latest  CIAU  top  10 
rankings,  the  Blues  are  the  third- 
best  team  in  the  nation.  Western  is 
ranked  fourth,  Laurentian  is  ninth, 
and  another  Ontario  school, 
Lakehead,  is  eighth. 


The  U  of  T  men's  basketball 
team  won' t  be  participating  in  any 
playoff  action  for  quite  some  time. 
In  the  final  weekend  of  the  regular 
season,  the  Blues  lost  a  pair  of 
decisions,  76-72  to  Ottawa  and 
75-68  to  Carleton,  to  drop  from 
third  to  fifth  place.  As  a  result, 
they  did  not  make  the  playoffs. 

"I'm  disappointed  for  the  play- 
ers," said  U  of  T  head  coach  Ken 
Olynyk.  "Now  they  don't  get  to 
playinachampionship...  andit's 
an  experience  that  a  lot  of  the  guys 
on  the  team  haven't  had." 

The  Blues  had  an  opportunity  to 
clinch  a  playoff  spot  two  week- 


ends ago;  all  they  had  to  do  was 
beat  fourth-place  Ryerson  in  a 
home  game.  Buttheyjust  couldn't 
get  the  job  done,  and  as  a  result, 
their  road  to  the  OUA  champion- 
ships had  to  go  through  Ottawa 
this  past  weekend. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  U 
of  T,  which  reached  the  national 
championship  tournament  in  Hali- 
fax for  three  straight  years,  was 
shut  out  of  the  post-season  alto- 
gether. 

"They  worked  really  hard,  they 
wanted  to  do  well,  and  itjust  didn't 
work.  Sometimes  you  put  too  much 
pressure  on  yourself  and  you  just 


can't  get  the  job  done,"  Olynyk 
lamented. 

"You  can't  blame  individuals, 
it's  a  team  sport.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  play  well  together,  and  1 
don' t  think  we  did  that,"  the  coach 
added. 

Despite  this  year's  outcome, 
Olynyk  remains  fairly  positive 
about  next  year' s  prospects.  'The 
team  is  relatively  young. . .  Guys 
have  to  work  hard  during  the  sum- 
mer and  work  well  when  they 
come  back,  but  I  think  we  have  the 
capability  to  win  the  [OUA  East 
Division]." 


Men's  volleyball 
fourth  at  nationals 

Best  finish  for  U  of  T  since  1991 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 


The  U  of  T  men's  volleyball 
Blues  went  to  the  CIAU  na- 
tional championships  with  the 
hopesof  making  the  final  four. 
The  good  news  is  that  they 
accomplished  their  mission. 
Unfortunately,  they  didn't 
come  away  with  a  medal. 

After  posting  an  upset  vic- 
tory over  the  third-ranked 
Sherbrooke  Vert  et  Or  in  the 
national  quarterfinal,  the  Blues 
dropped  their  next  two 
matches  to  place  fourth  in  the 
championship  tournament.  It 
was  their  best  result  at  the 
CIAUssince  1991,  when  they 
won  silver. 

"Obviously,  winning  a 
medal  would  have  been  a  lot 
sweeter,  but  making  the  final 
four  was  like  getting  a  mon- 
key off  our  backs,"  said  vet- 
eran setter  Jeff  Chung,  who 
contributed  to  U  of  T's  fifth- 
place  finish  last  season. 

In  the  semifinal,  the  Blues 
lost  to  Saskatchewan  in  three 
straight  games  and  were  thus 
relegated  to  the  bronze-medal 
match,  which  they  lost  to  Al- 
berta in  four  ( 1 5-8, 7-1 5, 7- 1 5, 
9-15). 

"At  key  times,  we  tended  to 
play  seven,  eight-point  games 
against  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta. Against  those  teams, 
you  have  to  be  able  to  sustain 
your  play  a  lot  longer,"  said  U 
of  T  head  coach  Orest  Stanko. 
"These  are  pretty  seasoned 
and  tough  opponents." 

"We  had  two  opportunities 
to  get  a  medal,  but  [Saskatch- 
ewan and  Alberta]  just  played 
awesome  defence.  They  beat 
us  fair  and  square,"  Chung 
added. 

Stanko  thinks  his  team  might 
have  been  intimidated  playing 
schools  from  Western 
Canada,  a  part  of  the  country 
from  which  many  teams  have 


gone  on  to  dominate  at  the 
national  championships. 

"I  think  we  suffered  a  bit 
from  the  Western  (Canada] 
mystique,"  the  coach  said. 
"We  tend  to  be  tense  when- 
ever we  play  those  teams." 

In  contrast,  the  team  was  a 
lot  more  confident  against 
Sherbrooke,  the  Quebec  con- 
ference representative.  In  the 
Vert  et  Or,  the  Blues  beat  a 
squad  that  produced  the 
CIAU's  player,  coach  and 
rookie  of  the  year.  Many  on- 
lookers saw  this  match  as  an 
easy  victory  Sherbrooke. 

"We  were  really  pumped 
to  prove  them  wrong,"  said 
Chung.  "[The  awards  to 
Sherbrooke]  motivated  us... 
We  knew  deep  down  that 
Sherbrooke  was  very  beat- 
able." 

Now,  the  Blues  will  have 
to  wait  another  season  to 
have  a  crack  at  a  national 
medal.  While  Chung  and  fel- 
low co-captain  Peter  Esteves 
are  graduating  this  year,  they 
leave  behind  a  very  strong 
core  of  players.  Stanko  is 
optimistic  that  his  squad  can 
win  it  all  next  year. 

"Based  on  the  nucleus  com- 
ing back  next  year,  I  think  a 
CIAU  national  championship 
is  definitely  within  our  grasp," 
the  coach  remarked.  "It'sjust 
a  matter  of  playing  [the  west- 
ern] teams  on  a  regular  basis. 
We  just  have  to  understand 
better  what  it  takes  to  com- 
pete against  those  types  of 
opponents." 

For  the  championships, 
Chung  earned  a  tournament 
all-star  selection  to  go  along 
with  the  All-Canadian  award 
that  he  won  earlier  in  the 
week.  Hitters  Andrew 
Esteves  and  Mike  Slean  also 
contributed  strong  games 
from  the  outside,  earning 
player-of-the-match  selec- 
tions. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AT  BUFFALO 

DEPARTIVIENT  OF  ECONOJVflCS 

Announces  an  innovative  program* 


M.A.  Degree 
and 

Advanced  Certificate  in  Applied  Economics 


Emphasizing 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS,  FINANCIAL  ECONOMICS 

AND  OTHER  SPECIALTIES 

■  Taught  by  a  distinguished  economics  faculty  and  a  select  faculty 

from  several  professional  schools  at  the  University 

■  AppUcations  encouraged  from  quahfied  U.S.  and  foreign  students 

■   Highly  competitive  tuition  rates 
Advanced  placement  may  be  possible  for  selected  students  from  other  universities 


OBJECTIVES 

SPECILIZATIONS 

■  Teaching  students  innovative  applications 

of  economics  in  sectors  of  growing  market  demand  in 
both  developing  and  advanced  economies 

■  Training  students  for  careers  in  business, 
government,  and  other  organizations  in  the  US  and 
abroad 

■  Preparing  interested  students  for  doctoral  studies 

■  International  Economics 

■  Financial  Economics:  "Educating  a  Wall-Street 
Economist" 

■  Economics  of  Health  Services 

■  Economics  ofLaw  and  Regulation 

■  Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

■  Students  may  choose  to  specialize  in  any  one  area,  or  combine 
courses  from  several  specializations  to  suit  their  career  goals 

For  further  information  and  application  forms,  contact: 
By  mail:  Director,  M.A.  Program  in  Economics 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  Department  of  Economics 
415  Fronczak  Hall,  Box  601520 
Buffalo,  NY  14260-1520,  U.S.A. 
By  phone:  7 16-645-2 12 1  or  fax:  7 16-645-2 127 
By  e-mail:  gort@  acsu.buffalo.edu 
Or,  check  our  web  site:http://wings.buffaIo.edu/economics/ 
*Approval  by  SUNY  Pending 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Thursday,  March  5.  1998 


Slsf^r  Act 


by  Joel  M.  Gorlick  •  Varsity  Staff 


SIBLING  rivalry  is  amongst 
the  oldest  traditions  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Romulus  and  Remus 
fought  over  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  had 
their  ups  and  downs  before  getting  their 
first  plane  off  the  ground.  Even  Donnie 
and  Marie  Osmond  had  the  occasional 
artistic  dispute. 

One  would  think  the  same  would  be 
true  for  Foy  and  Althea  Williams,  two  of 
U  of  T's  most  talented  track  and  field 
athletes  who  just  happen  to  live  under  the 
same  roof. 

Both  sisters  rank  second  in  Canada  in 
their  respective  events — the  400  metres 
for  Foy,  the  triplejump  for  Althea — and 
both  are  in  their  fifth  and  final  year  of 
eligibility  for  university  competition  as 
they  head  into  the  OUA  track  and  field 
championships  this  weekend  at  York 
University. 

Both  are  passionate  about  competing, 
and  both  take  losing  very  seriously.  Both 
have  the  ability  to  match  up  against  the 
finest  athletes  the  CIAU  has  to  offer. 

So  the  natural  question  arises:  Does 
competitive  tension  ever  come  between 
them? 

"Not  at  all,"  track  and  field  coach  Carl 
Georgevski  says  without  hesitation.  "They 
have  a  terrific  relationship.  They  live 
together  year-round  on  the  Erindale  cam- 
pus... They're  terrific  athletes,  and  ter- 
rific human  beings." 

Althea,  who  is  finishing  up  a  degree  in 
biochemistry  this  year,  agrees  that  there 
is  no  strain  whatsoever  in  the  relationship 
between  the  two  sisters. 

"Wedon' t  fight.  It's  hard  to  fight  with 
Foy  because  she' s  so  quiet,"  quipped  the 
youngerWilliams,  who  turned  23  in  Janu- 
ary and  is  her  sister's  junior  by  sixteen 
months.  "In  a  lot  of  ways  we're  very 
much  alike,  and  we  share  the  same  val- 
ues... I  think  it's  basically  the  way  we 
grew  up — we  weren't  allowed  to  fight. 
We  were  always  together,  always  hav- 
ing to  look  out  for  each  other." 

Part  of  their  current  peaceable  rela- 
tionship may  be  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
Foy  and  Althea  never  compete  directly 
against  each  other  in  any  event.  On  the 
weekend,  Foy  will  stick  to  running  the 
60m  and  300m  races  along  with  the 
4x200m  and4x400m  relays.  Meanwhile, 
Althea  will  hope  to  enjoy  success  in  the 
longjump  and  triplejump — especially  the 


Foy  and  Althea  Williams 
balance  their  lives 
on  and  off 
the  track 


latter,  in  which  she  set  a 
personal  best  last  year  at 
1 3.20m. 

Foy's  best  event  is  the 
400  metres — a  race  which 
is,  unfortunately,  replaced 
by  a  shorter  300-metre 
event  in  Canadian  univer- 
sity competition,  meaning 
that  she  gets  less  practice 
competing  in  it  than  she 
would  like.  Despite  this 
drawback,  she  has  achieved 
apersonal  besttimeof52.29 
seconds  in  the  400  metres, 
putting  her  amongst  the  fast- 
est female  400-metre  run- 
ners in  the  country. 

"I  get  very  good  recogni- 
tion," acknowledges  Foy, 
who  was  among  the  final- 
ists for  U  of  T's  female 
athlete  of  the  year  award  in 
1996-97.  "I'm  hoping  this 
year  will  be  very  good  for 
me...  Last  year  I  had  a  very 
good  year  indoors  but  not  a 
very  good  year  outdoors." 

Foy  thanks  Clifford 
Linton,  her  personal  coach 
since  1 994,  for  much  of  her 
success  on  the  track.  Feel- 
ing that  she  had  not  concen- 
trated enough  on  her  stud- 
ies, Foy  took  the  year  off 
from  track  in  1 995-96.  How- 
ever, she  kept  up  her  train- 
ing, so  that  by  the  time  she 
returned  last  year,  she  had 


not  missed  a  beat. 

"I  hadn't  done  quite  as 
well  as  I  wanted  to  the  pre- 
vious year,  so  I  took  a  year 
off  to  concentrate  on 
school,"  admits  Foy,  who  is 
an  anthropology  major  with 
another  major  in  crime  and 
deviance.  "[But]  I  like  track, 
and  I  think  it  helps  me  cope 
with  school...  I  don't  think  I 
would  be  happy  without  one 
to  balance  out  the  other." 

Both  sisters  displayed 
great  talent  in  track  and  field 
in  high  school,  but  there  was 
never  any  doubt  which  of 
them  took  it  more  seriously. 

"Foy  started  a  lot  ear- 
lier," says  Georgevski. 
"When  I  first  recruited  Al- 
thea out  of  North  Albion 
Collegiate,  she  wasn't  one 
of  these  highly  touted  ath- 
letes... 1  don't  think  many 
universities  were  recruiting 
her.  But  if  you  really  took  a 
look  at  her,  you  could  see 
there  was  something  there." 

"In  high  school,  wecom- 
peted  in  the  same  events," 
Foy  recalls.  "I  started  with 
the  jumps  first...  I  stopped 
because  I  wanted  to  con- 
centrate more  on  running.  I 
think  [Althea]  just  tried  it 
and  liked  it." 

Althea,  a  runner  through 
most  of  high  school,  only 


started  competing  in  the  triple  jump  by 
fluke.  When  her  best  friend,  a  triple 
jumper,  was  forced  to  pull  out  of  a  meet, 
Althea  simply  took  her  place — and  won 
the  event.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
even  attempted  the  jump. 

"High  school  was  kind  of  like  that  for 
me,"  says  Althea,  who  also  took  up  the 
javelin  that  same  year.  "I  didn't  like 
losing,  but  I  didn't  take  it  seriously...  I 
didn't  really  expect  to  win,  because  I 
didn't  think  I  was  that  good." 

When  Georgevski  brought  her  into  U 
of  T's  track  and  field  program,  Althea 
found  that  attitude  to  be  a  detriment 
rather  than  an  advantage. 

"In  first  year,  I  was  nobody,"  she  la- 
ments. "I  guess  part  of  it  was  my  fault:  I 
just  didn' t  take  it  seriously...  After  second 
year,  I  started  to  feel  like  I  was  invisible. 
It  was  taking  time  away  from  school.  So 
I  decided  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it  anymore." 

Georgevski  was  sympathetic  to  Al- 
thea's  plight,  but  credits  coaches  Kairy 
Laukes  and  Stefan  Ivancevic  for  trying 
to  make  her  realize  her  own  potential. 

"Her  courses  got  in  the  way  of  her 
training  the  way  she  might  have  wanted," 
Georgevski  says.  "When  it  comes  to 
sports  like  track  and  field  or  swimming, 
the  coaches  are  there  to  guide  and  en- 
courage [athletes] — but  as  with  every- 
thing else,  it  has  to  start  with  the  athlete." 

"Now  I  know  that  I  can  win,"  Althea 
says,  acknowledging  the  change  in  her 
outlook.  "I  like  the  fact  that  I  expect  a  lot 
from  myself.. .  I '  ve  learned  that  you  can't 
come  down  too  hard  on  yourself  if  you 
don't  do  as  well  as  you  could  have  on  a 
given  day." 

And  yet  the  question  remains.  If  Foy 
and  Althea  ever  were  forced  to  face  up 
against  each  other  in  an  event,  how 
would  they  handle  it? 

"I  think  we  would  be  there  for  each 
other,  wanting  to  push  each  other  on," 
says  Foy,  adding;  "But  then,  I  would 
definitely  want  to  go  out  and  beat  her." 

"I  wouldn' t  want  to  beat  her,  because 
she's  Foy,"  Althea  argues.  "But  in  an- 
other sense,  I  would  want  to  beat  her, 
because  she's  Foy.  Does  that  make  any 
sense?" 

To  everybody  who  has  ever  experi- 
enced si  bl  i  ng  ri  val  ry ,  i  t  does .  And  for  Foy 
and  Althea  Williams,  it  .seems  the  perfect 
expression  of  their  mutual  respect. 

"Foy  and  Althea  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple," Georgevski  praised.  "They  are  what 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  all  about: 
they  embody  academic  and  athletic  ex- 
cellence. 

"I  see  Althea  being  close  to  a  15- 
metre-plus  triple  jumper,  and  Foy  could 
compete  in  the  400  not  only  in  Canada, 
but  on  an  international  level. 

"Pari  of  me  is  hoping  that  that's  going 
to  happen  for  both  of  them." 

A  part  of  each  of  them,  we  suspect,  is 
hoping  the  very  same  thing. 
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HDD,  56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $ODown!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


Helpwanted 


ACCESS  INTERNET  ON  TV 

No  computer  required. 
INTERNATIONAL  Company  1"  in 
Canada.  Full  training F/T;P/T.  Starthigh 
$$  weekly.  (416)410-4973.  Billion  $$ 
industry. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicimi 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGMAT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (4 1 6)  967-077 1 . 


RECEPTIONIST  NEEDED 

Part-time,  for  language  school  near  U  of 
T.  Some  sales  experience  and  knowledge 
of  an  Asian  language  required.  Fax 
resume:  (4 16)  923-4631. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACHENGLISH 

1000s  of  jobs  available!  5  day  certificate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  toll  free 
1-888486-6612. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  $$$ 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  fun 
while  making  money.  CalliTheCOUPON 
EXCHANGE  Job  #  2H  (416)  202-8877 
(24  hrs.).  You  can  start  immediately !!!!!! 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at 486-3 1 80  Uptown  or 598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  findingalocation  todesign/ 
constmction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(416)  822-3 102. 


LOST: 

1  Persian  Carpet.  The  Dude  is  not  happy. 
The  Dude  wants  his  carpet  back.  Some 
guys  knocked  me  out  and  stole  my  carpet. 
These  are  probably  the  same  guys  who 
have  Bunny.  The  "Dude"  Lebowski. 


BRIDAL  WORKSHOP 

Gain  valuable  wedding  planning  skills. 
Access  the  merchandise  and  services  of 
experienced  bridal  professionals.  Four 
individual  sessions,  $30  -  $65.  Saturday 
March  14, 1998  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.,  Oakham  House,  63  Gould  Street. 
For  registration  information  contact 
(416)  963-9323. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's964-1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student '  s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Aits  Building, 
924-2355, 170St.  George,  #700. 


MASSAGE 

Deep,  unhurried,  relaxing  blend  of  Shiatsu, 
Swedish,  reflexology,  healing  sounds  and 
aromatherapy.  Student  discount  -  20%. 
BayAVellesley .  Call  Hugh  at  924-494 1 . 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  17  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  4 1 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Steeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 


FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESIS,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 


FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGiU  University).  (416)  532-3 117. 

GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  (Winter  and  Summer)  with 
solutions  available.  Call  785-8898. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/EcoA'ector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908Fax:322-5890.  MSA  accepted 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted.  

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Slats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed  4 16-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summerclasses  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410-PREP. 


TRAVEL 

Teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  l,(X)Os  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1-888-2702941. 

ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (all 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Ca]l(416)963- 
8666. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Available  for  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  articles,  applications.  Call 
Joe  at  694-1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 

jfurfaro@idirect.com 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/Q-anscribing/manuscriptexperience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


TYPING 

$1 .75  apagedoublespaced-pickupavailable. 
Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St.  Joseph'sSt.,#225 
Toronto  (966-2539)  or  3  Brimley  Rd.,  # 
404  Scarborough  (267-2433). 


Events  Calendar 


Thur.  Mar.  5 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30  p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Students' 
CenU-e,33St.GeorgeSt. 

STOWAWAYS  (CLANDESTINES)  -  Presented  by  Denis  Chouinard  &  Nicholas  Wadimoff  (from  Anmesty  International  Toronto 

Organization).  7:00  pm.  Bloor  Cinema,  506  Bloor  SL  West,  1/2  block  East  at  Baihurst  Subway.  Tickets  $5. 

PATRIDE  PARSON  -  Director  of  Ballet  Creole,  an  Afro-Caribbean  dance  and  drum  school,  leads  an  infroduclory  workshop  on  African 

hand-drums.  Organized  by  the  University  College  Hand-Drums.  Emmanuel  Chapel,  Rm.  319.  7:30  -  9:30  pm.  FREE  (drums 

provided  or    bring  your  own).   For  more  info,  call  Dong  Moore  597-8726/Awbilea  Jain  979-7470. 

BLACK  LIBERATION  &  SOCIALISM  -  Public  meeting,  organized  by  Uof  T  International  Socialists  Club.  Sidney  Smith  Hall  ( 1 00  St. 

GeorgeSt.)  Rm.  1078.  7:30.  FREE.  For  info  924-9042. 

DAFFYDIL  -  Organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Proceeds  go  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  Presented  at  Hart  House.  Mar.  4-7.  8 
pm.  $10.00. 

Fri.  Mar.  6 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTL\NFELLOWSHIP-Largegroupmeetings(eveiyFriday).  Withleaming,  worship*  social  activities.  7p.m.  Han 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

OPIRG  -  Safia  Bakari  (Jericho  98)  &  two  people  from  the  MOVE  Organization  speaking  about  current  U.S.  political  prisoners 
including  the  MOVE  9  and  Mumia  Abu  Jamal.  Bloor  St.  United  Church,  300  Bloor  West.  7:30pm/FREE. 

Sat.  Mar.  7 

LAUNCH  OFTHE  UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTOANDU.N.I.T.Y.SCHOLARSHIP-Presemed  by  the  Indo-Caribbean  Students' 

Association.  293  College  Ave.  Lilian  H.Smith  Library.  1:30  pm -4  pm.  FREE 

DANCE  -  Presented  by  the  Indo^^aiibbean  Students'  Association.  The  Hanger.  10  pm  $4  for  members/guest  list  For  info  call  (416) 
598-2993. 

Sun.  Mar.  8 

THE  OLDER  WOMEN'S  NETWORK  -  In  conjunction  with  International  Women's  Day,  presents  an  informative  and  entertaining 
afternoon  on  "WOMEN'S  STRUGGLES  -  THEN  AND  NOW".  Speakers,  "Beyond  -  Beijing"  video.  2-4:00  pm  at  115  The 
Esplanade,  Toronto.    Free  admission,  refreshments.    More  info.  (416)  214-1518. 

Mon.Mar.9 

ANIMAL  RIGHTS  MOVIES  -  FREE.  Topics  include:  Anti-seal  hunt  campaign.  Anti-hunting,  Anti-dissection  and  Pro- 
vegetarianism.  Presented  by  U  of  Ts  smdents  from  the  Ethical  Treattnent  of  Animals.  5  pm  Geretein  Library  (fomierly  Sigmand  Samuel) 
A.  V.  Room  153  (check  at  desk). 


WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  eveiy  Tuesday  from  2 


Tues.  Mar.  10 

5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1-5  p.m  Womyn's  CenUe,  49  SL  George  Sl 


Wed.  Mar.  11 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION  -  Wind  down  at  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks. 
5  pm.  FREE. 

I^ALCIJMC-Dn^incentreattheWomyn'sCentre(49St  George  SL)eveiy  Wednesday  finm4:30tD6:30.TO 

legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services  are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto 
lawstudentsunderthesupervisionofqualifiedlawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (416)978-6497  (leaveanKSsagefortheWomyn'sCentre).  Womyn's 
Cenlre(416)978-8201. 

ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECrS  LECTURE  -  7  pm  Rm.  103.  Seiko  Goto,  Tokyo  Indoor/Ouidoor  the 
AestheUcs  of  Landscape  in  Japanese  Architecture. 

BUDDHISM  &  FREUDIAN  PSYCHOLOGY  -  A  comparison  of  Buddhist  concepts  &  Freudian  concepts  by  Professor  Bhante  Punnaji.  7:00 
pm-9:00  pm  International  Student  Centre,  Uof  T,  33  St  George  Street  (near  CoUege  SL).  FREE.  All  are  welcome.  Organized  by  the  Buddhist 
Snident  Association  at  U  of  T.  Call  (416)  757-6354  or  e-mail  wTsdom@ilap.com  for  further  info. 


Monday,  March  9,  1998 


INSIDE^ 

Simple  and  romantic 
messages  are  more 
likely  to  get  univer- 
sity students  spend- 
ing than  complex 
and  ironic  ones. 


A  U  of  T  study  explores  the 
explotation  of  students' 
softer  side,  p.7 


Andrew  Loiing  speaks  with 
local  author  Douglas  Cooper. 
p.l3 


OPINIONS 


President 
Prichard,  stand  up 
for  our  university! 


Neil  Hrab  implores  the 
university  president  to  get 
protesting  hooligans  under 
control,  p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


If  the  university 
should  take  anything 
from  the  business 

world  it  is  the 
example  of  customer 
service. 


Brenda  Knights  explores  the 
pressures  on  CAR's  service 
capacity,  p.  18 


FEATURES 


tt» 


Jonas  Diamond  profiles 
scholarship  laden  whiz  kids 
who  are  still  not  making  ends 
meet.  p.  11 


www.varsi'ty.utoronto.ca 


U  of  T  strikes  back  post-protest 


WAITING  FOR  THATTIPSINCE  1880 


Lawyer  says  punitive  measures  against 
student  leaders  unlawful 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Student  leaders  say  they  won' t  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  university  administration's 
latest  warning — shape  up  or  be  prepared 
to  face  charges  under  the  Criminal  Code 
of  Canada. 

And  a  leading  criminal  lawyer  says  U 
of  T's  top  brass  should  reconsider  this 
drastic  move  since  it's  a  clear  attack  on 
the  right  to  freedom  of  assembly  and  due 
process. 

Hardly  waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle 
after  the  Feb.  26  student  protest  in  the 


Governing  Council  chambers,  council  sec- 
retary Jack  Dimond  fired  off  letters  to  a 
handful  of  student  leaders  last  Thursday. 

"My  first  purpose  in  writing  is  to  give 
you  aclearand  unequivocal  warning,"  he 
wrote  to  heads  of  student  groups  which 
organized  the  protest.  "Any  repetition  of 
the  conduct  witnessed  on  Feb  26,  1998 
will  be  met  with  charges  under  the  rel- 
evant university  policies  and,  if  applicable, 
under  the  criminal  law  of  the  province  and 
Canada." 

Dimond  was  referring  to  the  persistent 
dismption  of  aCovemingCouncil  rendez- 
vous. The  university  highest  governing 


body  was  interrupted  by  student  protest- 
ers, which  left  a  marble  plaque  and  a 
portrait  of  a  former  university  president 
vandalized. 

"You  may  be  held  perso'nally  responsi- 
ble for  these  offences,  even  if  you  did  not 
personally  engage  indisruption  or  vandal- 
ism," Dimond  continued,  informing  them 
he'  1 1  be  sendi  ng  them  a  bi  1 1  for  the  damages. 

Recipients  of  the  stern  letter  say  the 
university  is  trying  to  bully  them.  But, 
what's  worse,  they  add,  is  the  uni  versity '  s 
use  of  diversionary  tactics. 

"It's  outrageous  and  ridiculous,"  said 
Elena  Lonero,  co-ordinator  of  the  Ontario 
Public  InterestGroupat  U  ofT,  dismissing 
the  warning  as  rubbish.  "This  is  not  the 
issue — what  we're  talking  about  is  de- 
mocracy on  campus,  tuition  hikes,  access, 
equity — these  larger  important  issues." 


These  women  may  be  smiling  but  they  are  mad  as  hell 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


BC  tuition  still  freezing 


BY  SARAH  GALASHAN 

VICTORIA  (CUP)— 'Go  West'  has  taken 
on  a  whole  new  meaning  with  the  BC 
government  freezing  tuition  fees  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row. 

'This  is  an  historic  decision,"  BC  Pre- 
mierGlen  Clark  said  when  he  announced 
the  continuation  of  the  freeze  March  5. 
"We're  the  only  place  in  North  America 
doing  this  at  a  time  when  we  see  massive 
federal  cuts. 

"We  are  cutting  back  everywhere  in 
government  in  order  to  move  money  over 
to  universities  and  colleges,"  Clark  added. 

While  the  cost  of  tuition  across  Canada 
has  risen  by  as  much  as  58  per  centin  last 
coupleof  years,  BC's  tuition  will  remain  at 
the  level  it  was  frozen  at  two  years  ago. 

It  currently  stands  at  $  1 ,970,  the  second 
lowest  in  the  country  and  well  below  the 
national  average  of  $3 , 1 1 7.  Ontario,  with 
the  second  highest  tuition  fees  in  the 
country  at  $3,234 — behind  only  Nova 
Scotia' s  $3,737 — helps  keep  the  average 
up. 

At  a  press  conference,  Clark  called 
education  apriority  forthe  provincial  NDP 
government  and  said  he  plans  to  eventu- 
ally begin  reducing  tuition  fees.  He  then 


challenged  the  federal  government  to  fol- 
low suit  and  freeze  national  tuition  levels. 

It  was  a  challenge  that  recently-ap- 
pointed BC  Ministerof  Advanced  Educa- 
tion Andrew  Petter  echoed. 

"We  have  no  commitments  from  the 
federal  government.  Our  tuition  level  is 
exactly  $900  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age, $  1 ,200  less  than  Alberta.  The  fact  is 
we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  maintain 
those  kinds  of  differentials  if  the  federal 
government  doesn't  come  on  board,  or 
alternatively,  we  start  taking  another  di- 
rection," he  said. 

That  different  direction  could  mean 
higher  tuition  costs  for  out-of-province 
students,  but  Petter  would  not  comment 
on  that  matter 

"The  federal  government  should  not 
encourage  a  race  to  the  bottom  but  should 
use  BC  as  an  example  to  encourage  other 
provinces  to  join  the  race  to  the  top,"  he 
said. 

Maura  Parte,  chair  of  the  BC  compo- 
nent of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, says  students  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement. 

"It's  good  news  for  students  in  BC," 
she  said.  "Inthecontextof  federal  funding 
cuts,  it's  clear  this  government  is  making 


education  a  priority." 

By  the  year  2000,  the  federal  Liberals 
will  have  cut  $3. 1  billion  from  post-sec- 
ondary education  since  first  coming  to 
office  in  1993. 

Parte  adds  that  the  freeze  is  one  of 
several  factors,  including  population 
growth  and  a  provincial  grants  system, 
contributing  to  increasing  post-secondary 
enrolment  in  British  Columbia. 

"I  think  [the  freeze]  is  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  young  people...  of  an  up  front 
incentive  for  accessibility,"  Parte  said, 
adding  that  this  is  preferable  to  post- 
graduation  debt  relief  measures  introduced 
in  the  recent  federal  budget  which  stu- 
dents can  only  access  after  going  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  debt. 

Just  before  the  freeze  announcement 
was  made,  representatives  of  the  fed- 
eration presented  Clark  and  Petter  with 
a  petition  with  more  than  1 2,000  student 
signatures  calling  for  a  continued  tuition 
freeze,  increased  funding  for  colleges 
and  universities  and  more  pressure  on 
the  federal  Liberal  government  to  re- 
store the  $2.29  billion  in  cuts  to  post- 
secondary  funding  it  has  made  since  in 
1993. 

•  please  see  BC,  page  3 


"Even  on  the  assumption  that  you  were 
not  personally  responsible  for  defacing 
university  property  or  disrupting  the  Gov- 
emi  ng  Council  meeting,  you  are  account- 
able for  the  conduct  which  occurs  during 
an  event  for  which  you  assumed  a  position 
of  leadership,"  the  letter  reads. 

This  is  a  legally  untenableposition,  says 
lawyer  Bob  Kellerman,  who  is  well-known 
as  a  social  justice  advocate. 

'Talk  about  stifling  freedom  of  associa- 
tion and  freedom  of  assembly,"  said 
Kellerman,  expressing  shock  after  re- 
viewing the  letters. 

"It's  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
fundamental  justice,"  he  added,  referring 
to  Dimond '  s  assertion  that  student  organ- 
izers can  be  held  accountable  for  the 
actionsof  every  single  attendant  at  a  rally . 

•  please  see  Bill,  page  2 

Women 
plot  Mike 
Harris' 
downfall 

BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Araqiig  . the  messages  of  solidarity  and 
empowerment  generated  by  an  Interna- 
tional Women's  Day  rally  at  Con  vocation 
Hall  one  sentiment  stood  out  from  the  rest 
i  n  i  ts  resoundi  ng  force — M  ikeHarrismust 
be  stopped. 

Despi  te  the  i ncense  dri  fti ng  through  the 
air  and  the  calming  rhythmic  drums  ac- 
centing the  activities,  the  tone  at  Con  Hall 
on  Saturday  was  decidedly  militant.  Amidst 
greetings  in  French,  Arabic  or  Cantonese, 
Harris'  name  rang  out  followed  by  nodsof 
disapproval  from  women  and  men  seated 
in  the  packed  hall.  Five  minutes  at  the 
afternoon  rally  could  not  pass  without  his 
incredible  unpopularity  beingreiterated  in 
speeches,  songs,  chants  or  theatre.  In 
fact,  many  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
Harris'  downfall  as  the  present-day  raison 
d'etre  of  Ontario's  women's  movement, 
at  least  in  the  short-term. 

Judy  Vashti  Persad,  one  of  the  rally's 
organizers  from  Women  Working  with 
Immigrant  Women,  kicked  thingsoffwith 
a  rundown  of  the  many  government  cuts 
initiated  by  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tives since  they  came  to  power.  Funding 
slashes  to  welfare,  child-care  and  low- 
income  housing  were  among  those  listed 
as  devastating  to  women  in  this  province. 

'Their  message  to  us— 'Who  cares 
about  single  mothers,  women  with  dis- 
abilities, the  health  of  low-income  peo- 
ple?' The  answer — We  won't  go  back. 
We  won't  back  down,"  rallied  Persad. 
"An  attack  on  any  one  of  us  affects  all  of 
us.  When  anyone  of  us  fights  back,  it 
affects  the  strength  of  all." 

National  Action  Committee  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women  president  Joan  Grant- 
Cummi  ngs  reminded  the  diverse  audience 
that  feminism  is  about  fighting  for  human 
dignity  for  every  woman— and  in  Ontario 
that  means  booting  Harris  out  of  office. 

"For  those  i  n  the  government  and  corpo- 
rate media  who  wonder  i  f  femi  nism  is  dead 
because  a  woman  of  colour  is  at  the  head 
of  things,  ouransweris  that  feminism  is  not 
dead  unti  1  every  single  woman '  s  rights  are 
recognized,"saidGrant-Cummings. 

She  pointed  out  that  women  generate 
1 1  trillion  dollars  into  the  worid  economy 
and  do  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  work. 
But  they  own  only  one  percent  of  the  land 
and  collectively  possess  1 0  per  cent  of  the 
world'swealth. 

•  please  see  Eat,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  -  1997 
SPECIAL  EVENTS..  ♦  Coil  978-2452 

Passion,  Horror,  Romance  -  Library  Committee  candlelit  reading  by  the  fire  witti  Nancy 
Baker  and  Nancy  Kilpatrick,  Tue.  Mar.  10  at  7:30pm  in  ttie  East  Common  Room. 

Sunday  Serenades  -  The  virtuoso  piano  of  Mark  Gurovsky,  Mar.  1 5  at  3pm  in  ttie  Great 
Hall.  Free  admission.  All  welcome. 

"The  Napoleon  Case"  -  A  mystery  evening  of  intrigue  presented  by  the  Graduate 
Committee,  the  Drama  Society  and  the  'Napoleonic  Alliance',  Fri.  Apr.  24  at  7pm  for 
8pm  buffet  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall.  Dress  'Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal.  Tickets 
are  sold  ih  the  Membership  Services  Office,  978-4732.  Advance  $25  and  $17  for 
students.  After  March  2 1 ,  $30  and  $1 9  for  students. 


ART... 


Call  978-8398 


The  Justlno  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  Mar.  12-Apr.  9,  The  Hart  House  Art  and  Camera 
Club  Exhibition.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  ttie  opening  of  the  show  on  Mar  1 1  at  7pm. 

Arbor  Room  -  Neil  McKeown,  "Places  Like  Stone  City.'  to  Mar.  14.  Henry  Jerome, 

'Basically  Non-Objective,' Mar.  16-Apr.  18. 


MUSK... 


Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  ore  FREE! 


Midday  Mosaics  ■  Soprano,  Susan  Wilson,  Thur.  Mar.  12  at  12  noon  in  the  Music 
Room. 

From  the  Hart  presents  Lindy,  Thur.  Mar.  12  at  8:30pm  in  ttie  Arbor  Room.  Free. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Mar.  13,  The  11:00  O'clock 
Jazz  Orchestra.  Licensed.  No  cover. 


Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  175  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  daily 
from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  To  become  a  member  for  free,  come  to  Record  Room  A'  on 
Tuesdays  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  12:10pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientatton  session. 


<LUBS  &  COMMITTEES... 


Call  978-2452 


Art  Committee's  Lecture  Series  ■  'Omament  and  Object,  Canadian  Jewellery  and 
Metal  Art  1946-1996'  presented  by  Anne  Barros,  Tue.  Mar.  10  at  7:30  pm  in  ttie 
Music  Room. 


The  Hart  House  Chess  Club  and  the  Engineering  Science  Student's  Association 
offer  a  challenge  on  Thur.  Mar.  12  at  5pm.  Come  see  Natalia  Khoudgarian,  inter- 
nattonal  master  and  Canada's  number  one  player  take  on  The  University  of  Toronto 
in  a  simultaneous  chess  exhibition.  Meet  at  the  Sir  Sanford  Fleming  Attium,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Please  bring  your  own  chess  set,  if  you  have 
one.  Refreshments  follow  the  5pm  exhibition. 


Diplomacy  Club  -  Find  the  Diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Map  Room.  Best  times  to 
play  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2  noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game  requests  inside 
the  Diplomacy  board.  Call  978-5363  for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  'Sugaring  Or  -  Sat.  Apr.  4.  Advance  tickets  available  at  Hall  Porters' 
Desk  until  Apr.  2.  With  bus  $18.  Without  bus  $15.  Call  978-2452.  Families  and 
children  welcome! 

Film  Board  Screening,  Thur.  Mar.  19  at  7pm  in  ttie  Music  Room.  Call  978-2453  for 
more  info. 

Wednesday  "Wind-Down"  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel,  Communion  Sen/ice  on  alternate 
weeks.  Service  begins  at  5pm,  Call  978-2448  for  info, 

ATHLETKS...  CALL  978-2447 

The  northwest  door  to  Athletics  is  now  open! 

Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal 
programme.  Fee  $17, 

Coventry  Cup  Results  are  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  A  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness 
goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  12:10pm  by  the 
Athletics  Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All  levels 
welcome! 

Massage  -  De-stress  yourself  with  a  relaxing  massage.  One  hour  for  $53.  Call  the 
Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447. 

Membership  Office  Hours  -  Monday  -  Thursday:  9am-7pm,  Fridays:  9am-5pm. 
Come  in  and  find  out  about  Hart  House  Athletics  Programmes. 

HART  HOUSE 
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Bill  on  the  way 
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"The  lawjust  doesn't  support  that 
attribution  of  responsibility." 

Kellerman  also  took  issue  with 
Di  mond '  s  disregard  for  due  proc- 
ess, citing  a  particular  passage. 

"In  the  event  the  conduct  is 
repeated  and  charges  are  suc- 
cessfully brought  against  you,  the 
university  will  take  the  position 
that  in  assessing  the  appropriate 
penalty,  the  issue  should  bejudged 
as  i  fit  were  a  second  offence,"  the 
letter  reads. 

"It's  obvious  they  don' t  under- 
stand what  justice  is,  or  fairness 
and  due  process,"  said  Chris 
Ramsaroop,  an  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Stu- 
dents' Union.  "What  they're  try- 
ing to  do  is  scare  off  the  so-called 
leadership." 

But  Dimond  says  his  motives 
arc  being  misconstrued.  In  no  way 
does  he  mean  to  limit  debate  or 
squash  student  activism.  Rather, 
he'sjust  trying  to  uphold  university 
policy. 

"It's  a  very  serious  matter i n  the 
university  to  violate  the  codes  of 
free  speech,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  U  of  T  president's  inability  to 
deliver  his  report  at  the  council 
meeting  despite  calls  to  order  by 
the  chair,  Tony  Comper. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting, 
vice-president. of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  Wendy  Hulko, 
who  was  granted  five  minute 
speaking  privileges,  called  for 
Comper's  resignation  on  the 
groundsofconllict  of  interest. 

Comperdoubles  as  the  president 
ofthe  Bank  ofMontreal,  where  his 
annual  bonus  is  based  of  how  suc- 
cessful the  bank  rakes  in  a  surplus. 
The  bank  has  a  private  .student 
loans  program  from  which  the  bank 
cams  undisclo.sed  profits. 

Although  a  lawyer  by  trade,  U 
of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
says  he  doesn't  want  to  squabble 
about  the  legality  of  the  arguments 
outlined  on  university  letterhead. 
"Only  a  fool  acts  as  his  own  law- 
yer," he  said. 


Freedom  ofspeech  is  what  is  at 
issue  here,  Prichard  says,  adding 
that  the  Governing  Council  is  gen- 
erous on  this  point. 

"It's  an  unusual  practice  not 
known  at  Queen's  Park  or  Parlia- 
ment,'^ Prichard  said  about  the 
policy  enacted  in  1 992  which  gives 
non-members  of  the  Governing 
Council  fiveminutespeaking  rights 
at  the  discretion  ofthe  chair. 

"I  proposed  this  right  to  ensure 
that  il  there  were  concerns  not 
being  raised  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil, they  could  be  raised  by  non- 
members,"  added  Prichard.  "It's 
an  appropriate  policy  to  ensure 
that  voices  of  dissent  can  be 
brought  directly  to  the  Governing 
Council,  no  matter  how  searching 
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the  critique." 

Kellerman,  however,  says  Pri- 
chard's  freedom  of  speech  argu- 
ment is  farcical  whenjuxtaposed 
by  the  latest  letter  coming  Simcoe 
Hall. 

'The  letter  is  meant  tochill  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  freedom  of 
speech,"  he  said.  "If  Prichard  en- 
dorses this,  I  find  it  shocking  com- 
ing from  someone  who  is  trained 
as  a  lawyer  and  claims  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  protection  of  freedom 
of  expression. 

"I  don't  know  what  law  school 
he  went  to,"  added  Kellerman. 

Prichard,  a  1 975  graduate  of  U 
of  T  law  school,  was  the  Dean  of 
Law  from  1984  to  1990  before 
assuming  the  presidency. 


Eat  the  white  elephant 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"  And  we  outi  i  ve  our  bloody  op- 
pressors, that  says  something  about 
women '  s  strength,"  she  said.  "We 
are  goi  ng  to  bri  ng  down  these  To- 
ries, that  is  our  job  in  Ontario  and 
we  must  do  it." 

Grant-Cummings  also  reminded 
women  not  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to 


the  movement  once  they  achieve 
career  success  in  the  worid.  "When 
we  do  get  these  wonderful  jobs 
and  these  wonderful  houses  we 
must  remember  it  is  coming  on  the 
back  of  Harriet  Tubman,"  she  said. 
"When  you  turn  your  back  on  the 
struggle  you  are  being  complicit 
with  the  racist,  sexist,  anti-poor 
oppressor." 

In  Africa,  she  said,  there  is  a 
saying  that  in  times  of  trial,  there  is 
an  elephant  in  the  doorway.  "We 
have  a  large,  white  elephant  in  the 
doorway,"  said  Grant-Cummings, 
referring  to  Harris.  "We  must  con- 
sume it  bite  by  bite  and  when  it  is 
nothing  but  bones,  we  must  dance 
on  its  ashes." 

Linda  Torney,  president  of  the 
LabourCouncil  of  Metro  Toronto, 
started  off  her  speech  with  a  trib- 
ute to  the  'three  gentle  elders  from 
Montreal,'  three  ofthe  remaining 
Dionne  quintuplets  who  managed 
to  make  Harris  back  down. 

She  talked  up  the  importance  of 
activism  in  sustaining  the  wom- 
en's movement.  "Every  single  one 
of  us  in  this  room  has  been  through 
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Have  one  too  many, 
and  you  might  do  something 
you'll  regret  later. 


iSJmA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
Ib^StrrUTE  (Florence) 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts, 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  SI. 785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONS  SENESE  PER 

L*  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Oireclor.  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 


our  Struggles.  I  think  every  single 
one  of  us  can  point  to  the  time  in 
our  lives  when  things  changed, 
when  we  became  activists,  when 
we  said  an  injustice  to  one  is  an 
injustice  to  all." 

Struggle  makes  women 
stronger,  tougher  and  more  com- 
mitted, said  Torney.  "Every  time 
we  speak,  fight,  go  to  jail  for  what 
webelieveinwe  become  I  i  ke  tem- 
pered steel.  When  Harris  and 
friends  think  they  have  won  an- 
other victory,  said  Torney,  what 
they  have  actually  done  is  create 
new  fighters  who  will  eventually 
orchestrate  their  political  demise. 

"The  next  century  is  going  to  be 
ours  sisters  and  brothers,"  she  said. 

Cherie  McDonald,  from  the 
Ontario  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Clinics  and  a  fundraiser  for  the 
rally,  expanded  on  the  superwoman 
theme.  "We  are  in  the  process  of 
building  a  movement  to  force  Harris 
to  fear  us,"  she  said,  adding  wom- 
en's strength  guarantees  they  will 
be  a  force  to  contend  with  in  the 
future.  "Now  that  you  have 
touched  the  women,  you  have 
struck  a  rock." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  growing  animosity  to- 
wards Harris  was  the  South  Asian 
FeministTroupeTheatre'sdepic- 
tion  of  the  premier  as  a  monster, 
complete  with  red  horns  and  fangs. 
Harris,  along  with  the  banks  and 
multinational  corporations,  were 
tried  as  the  three-headed  monster 
They  convicted  by  the  people  and 
banished  to  the  dungeons. 

The  rally  wrapped  up  with  a 
march  to  Ryerson  for  a  women's 
fair. 
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SAC  election  mania  liits  campus 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


The  players  and  politics  behind  con- 
tenders for  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council's  presidency  unfold  this 
week  in  collegiate  story-book  fashion. 

The  campaign — opening  today  and 
closing  March  22 —  will  decide  the  next 
SAC  president  and  their  vice.  More 
notably  though,  the  electoral  dual  will 
also  usher  in  two  emerging  plot  lines  for 
the  fate  of  campus  politicos. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  two 
guys  running  on  a  ticket  hailing  from 
campus'  east  end,  Mike  Sokolski, 
president  of  the  St.  Mike's  student 
union  (in  the  running  for  SAC  presi- 
dent) and  Robert  German,  employed 
as  a  meal  plan  scrutineer  at  Trinity 
and  VPof  Canadian  Chemical  Engi- 
neering (running  for  vice-president). 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  elec- 
toral limb  are  two  campus  politicians 
piped  into  the  race  from  U  of  T's 
activist  circles.  Chris  Ramsaroop, 
an  executive  member  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  and  chair  of 
the  anti-racism  committee,  is  the 
presidential  hopeful.  His  running  mate 
is  Andrea  Moffat,  a  Scarborough  rep  on 
SAC,  the  cultural  commissioner  for  the 
Scarborough  Student  Council  and  co- 
ordinator of  Scarborough's  Women's 
Centre. 

Primped  and  groomed  by  different 
political  cosmeticians,  both  tickets  are 
vastly  different  in  their  approach  to 
student  politics.  Sokolski' s  extracurricu- 
lar resume  is  chalk  full  of  internal  col- 
lege experience,  including  representa- 
tive on  the  registration  review  board,  a 
three-year  veteran  of  St.  Mike's  orien- 
tation week,  a  coach  of  St.  Mike's 
female  football  and  a  staff  writer  for 
The  Mike. 

Knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  col- 
lege system  has  served  the  vision  for  a 
central  student  administration  that  keeps 
closer  ties  with  the  decentralized  politi- 
cal pockets  throughout  campus. 

"If  we  can  get  the  student  society 
heads  together,  their  own  voice  would 
be  far  greater,"  Sokoloski  said.  He  adds 
that  such  collaboration  ultimately  brings 
the  political  process  closer  to  students, 
giving  them  a  more  concerted  voice  in 
university  affairs. 

His  saturation  in  the  college  life  is 
matched  by  his  running  mate's  enthusi- 
asm for  engineering. 

"A  lot  of  my  experience  stems  from 


chemical  engineering.  It's  an  engineer's 
world  view— looking  at  inputs  and  out- 
puts. I  take  pride  in  turning  things  around, 
in  making  things  great,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  projects  he  has  in  mind 
are  increasing  SAC's  events  agenda, 
sending  a  fleet  of  SAC  representatives 
out  to  the  student  body  to  i  nform  them  of 
SAC's  profile  and  pressure  the  univer- 
sity to  take  swifter  action  on  issues. 

For  the  two  running  mates  whose 
experience  at  U  of  T  is  steeped  in 
activism,  Ramsaroop  and  Moffat,  they 
say  they  want  to  define  and  draw  con- 


There  are  three  key 
words  for  us— 
accessibility, 
accountabih'ty, 
equality. 


nections  between  the  issues  facing  them. 
That  way,  they,  say,  students  will  be 
more  engaged  with  SAC. 

"There  are  three  key  words  for  us — 
accessibility,  accountability,  equality," 
said  Ramsaroop.  "That's  what  we're 
fighting  for  and  what  we're  fighting 
against  is  increasing  tuition,  student  debt 
and  systemic  discrimination." 

Adding  that  SAC  should  bring  these 
issues  to  the  fore,  he  also  said  he'd  like 
to  see  the  council's  executive  steer 
away  from  the  traditional  middle-of-the 
road  approach  characterizing  previous 
councils. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  SAC  can 
raise  its  profile,  says  Moffat,  is  to  work 
more  closely  with  cultural  groups.  "SAC 
treats  cultural  groups  like  a  separate 
entity  but  we  need  to  collaborate  with 
these  groups,"  she  said. 

Moffat  says  building  consensus 
among  political  foes — a  feat  tackled  at 
Scarborough  this  year — is  basic  to  the 
success  of  any  well-run  student  union. 

Moffat  adds  that  U  of  T's  reputation 
for  having  an  apathetic  student  body  will 
not  prevent  the  campus  electorate  from 
responding  positively  to  the  principles 
outlined  in  their  platform.  She  says  it 
addresses  financial  necessity  and  hu- 
man dignity — issues  that  transcend  par- 


tisan politics. 

"There  is  so  much  surrounding 
left  versus  right  politics  but  when  it 
comes  down  to  it,  do  you  want  to 
pay  extra  tuition?" 

Some  students  indicate  that  the 
candidates  won't  be  hard  pressed 
in  the  next  two  weeks  of  cam- 
paigning to  posit  themselves  against 
SAC's  lacklustre  reputation  this 
year. 

"SAC-who?,"  queried  Sabina 
Osadca,  a  history  major,  when  asked 
for  her  impressions  of  last  year's 
election.  She  added  that  she 
doesn't  pay  much  attention  to  the 
student  movement  in  general . 

But  for  fourth  year  student 
Jacqui  Bent,  SAC  does  not  cap- 
ture her  attention  because  it 
fails  to  provide  leadership. 

"The  only  thing  I've  ever 
got  from  SAC  were  forms  for 
prescriptions,  that's  the  only 
contact  I've  ever  had,"  she 
said.  "I  mean  we  just  had  a  20 
percent  tuition  increase,  where 
was  SAC?" 

Despite  the  criticism  of  his 
leadership  by  students,  Salgado 
feels  that  hunkering  down  resulted 
in  SAC  enjoying  a  more  construc- 
tive relationship  with  U  of  T's  gov- 
erning body. 

"Relations  between  SAC  and 
the  administration  have  improved," 
he  said,  adding  that  last  year's 
president  Marco  Santaguido  was 
too  chummy  with  the  administra- 
tion. "But  I  think  we've  estab- 
lished room  for  being  collegial  with- 
out being  too  friendly — profession- 
alism really — which  I  think  is  good." 

As  for  SAC's  identity  crisis, 
Salgado  is  at  a  loss, 

"I  can't  put  my  finger  on  why  we 
can't  reach  out  to  people." 

Voting  takes  place  on  March  24 
and  25. 


SAC  presidential  hopefuls  eye  the  dome. 


ERRATA: 

In  the  March  5  issue  of  ihe  Varsity,  it  incor- 
rectly stated  that  Hart  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Recreation  fees  rose  by 
$  1 0  and  $30  respectively  last  year.  Rather,  they 
rose  by  $1 .71  and  $2.42.  However,  the  DAR 
budget  was  further  boosted  by  $755,650  of 
students'  money  and  Hart  House  by  $25 1 ,893 
from  a  fund  of  surplus  monies  collected  from 
student  ancillary  fees.  The  student-majority 
COSS  voted  against  allocating  this  money  to 
DAR  and  Hart  House  but  the  University  Af- 
fairs Board  overruled  it. 
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BO  stands  alone 


BC  premier  Glen  Clark. 


•  continued  from  front  page 

But  while  students  are  pleased 
with  the  extended  freeze,  uni- 
versity administrations  say  the 
quality  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation will  suffer  without  addi- 
tional funds. 

"What  we  think  we're  going 
to  see  is  increased  demands  to 
take  more  students,"  University 
of  British  Columbia  president 
Martha  Piper  said.  If  that  hap- 
pens without  a  funding  increase 
from  the  province,  she  says  the 
quality  of  education  will  suffer. 


"Prolonged  tuition  freezes  are, 
I  think,  not  always  in  the  best 
interest  either  of  students  or  of 
the  university  in  general,"  she 
said.  "What  we're  looking  foris 
to  ensure  that  there  is  an  inte- 
grated plan  of  funding  that  al- 
lows access  with  tuition  playing 
one  piece  of  that." 

Both  Piper  and  Parte  indicated 
that  it  was  their  understanding 
the  BC  government  was  going  to 
soon  announce  an  increase  in 
post-secondary  funding. 

Clark  says  the  freeze  will  be 
formally  legislated  as  in  the  past 
and  that  it  will  "probably  be  tight- 
ened up  a  bit"  so  universities  and 
colleges  can't  use  ancillary  fees 
as  a  way  to  bypass  the  freeze 
and  raise  more  money  from  stu- 
dents. 

Earlier  this  year,  students  won 
a  $l-million  settlement  against 
UBC  after  it  charged  students 
for  a  student  aid  fund  and  a  teach- 
ing and  learning  enhancement 
fund  as  part  of  the  cost  of  tuition 
while  the  tuition  freeze  was  in 
place.  The  university  is  now  re- 
funding the  money  it  raised. 

BC  is  also  one  of  the  few 
provinces  left  with  a  grants  sys- 
tem. Ontario  abolished  its  pro- 
gram in  1993. 

The  uhyssey.  with  files  from 
David  Alan  Barry 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "We  must  consume  it  bite  by  bite  and  when  it  is  nothing  but  bones, 
we  must  dance  on  its  ashes."  NAC  president  Joan  Crant-Cumnnings  describes  Mike 
Harris  as  a  white  elephant  waiting  to  be  devoured  and  in  so  doing,  paints  the  most 
haunting  image  of  the  year. 

The  Varsity's  1998  SAC  wishlist 


We've  never  done  a  SAC  wishlist  before,  hul 
this  year  SAC  has  left  so  much  lacking,  we  feel 
there 's  no  belter  lime  than  now  to  start  one. 

1.  LEADERSHIP 

This  is  a  biggie.  We  haven't  seen  real  leadership 
in  SAC  since  the  Gareth  Spanglett  days  almost 
three  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  ruthless 
attack  on  post-secondary  education  in  U  of  T's 
history,  our  student  leader  has  proven  his  convic- 
tions by  attending  George  Bush's  honorary  de- 
gree ceremony  amidst  truly  widespread  condem- 
nation and  accepting  cutsy  little  perks  little  leather 
jackets  from  our.university  prez.  SAC  needs  a 
team  of  leaders  who  know  what  student  concerns 
are,  first  of  all,  and  who  will  fight  for  those 
concerns  in  a  variety  of  different  ways. 

2.  ORGANIZING  MORE  THAN  HOT 
DOGS 

Yes,  we  all  know  SAC  can  organize  wieners  on 
their  front  lawn,  but  the  real  task  f<3r  SAC  is  to 
organize  students.  There's  a  good  reason  for 
SAC  to  get  into  the  'organizing' business:  Firstof 
all,  they  have  the  resources.  SAC  spent  thousands 
on  Orientation  this  year  and  comparatively  littleon 
helping  to  organize  important  anti-tuition-hi  ke  ral- 
lies. Secondly,  SAC  has  the  political  clout  as  the 
country '  s  largest  student  council  to  gamer  serious 
media  coverage  for  pressing  issues  like  student 
debt  and  the  corporate  infiltration  of  education. 
And  thirdly,  with  all  those  disgrunded  Harris  High 
graduates  starting  uni  versity  next  year,  there' s  no 
wiener  big  enough  to  feed  the  beefs  these  kids  are 
going  to  have. 

3.  STRATEGY 

We'  re  hearing  a  lot  of  whining  about  how  aggres- 
sive student  activism  is  these  days.  Of  course,  no 
one  wants  radical  measures  to  turn  away  more 
moderate  students  who  are  sympathetic  to  the 
cause  but  disagree  with  the  means.  Building  a 
student  movement  requires  that  the  radical  few 
and  the  sympathetic  many  work  together.  If 
activists  are  getting  rowdy,  it  is  precisely  because 
they  feel  they  have  no  other  outlet  for  their 
justifiedeconomic  and  academic  frustrations.  SAC 


can  play  an  important  role  in  building  a  productive, 
pro-active  student  movement  that  makes  the  links 
with  other  community  groups  and  also  provides  a 
safe  space  for  all  students  to  feel  a  part  of.  But 
now  SAC  resembles  a  rat  union  more  than  any- 
thingelse-situaling  itself  outside  the  student  move- 
ment altogether. 

4.  SERIOUS  WORK  ETHIC 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  how  exactly  SAC  prez 
Ted  Salgado  and  his  predeces.sors  manage  to  rake 
in  twice  as  much  as  full-time  Varsity  staff  (yes,  we 
are  a  bit  jaded  on  that  point)  and  yet  produce  a 
fraction  of  the  results  (no,  we  are  not  being 
arrogant,  just  realistic).  A  wish  list  would  not  be 
complete  without  fantasizing  about  a  SAC  execu- 
tive  who  kept  regular  office  hours,  occasionally 
worked  overtime  and  had  something  tangible  to 
show  for  their  time  in  office,  other  than  the  much- 
alluded  to  health  card.  We  admit  thai  serves  a 
purpose  for  U  of  T  students,  but  does  not  justify 
sitting  on  one's  ass  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  SAC 
has  an  impressive  budget,  as  mentioned  sporadi- 
cally by  the  Varsity,  and  even  pays  a  researcher 
year-round  to  keep  up  on  trends  on  campus  and  in 
post-secondary  education.  But  the  question  is: 
What  exactly  do  they  dig  up?  This  year  we  are 
lucky  if  the  prez  has  read  the  newspaper  before- 
hand so  he  can  spit  out  an  intelligible  quote  on  an 
issue.  No  bang  for  your  buck  there,  kids. 

5.  IMAGINATION 

With  a  little  brain  power  the  possibilities  are 
endless  for  our  young  polilicos.  They  could  use 
orientation  week  and  frosh  kits  to  tell  students 
what  is  happening  on  a  large-scale  to  Canadian 
universities  and  specifically  their  own.  Next  to 
those  bizarre  Chucky  Cheese-like  carnival  day 
games,  SAC  cou  Id  set  up  i  n  fo  booths  and  i  nterest- 
ing debates.  Although,  they  will  have  to  find  a  way 
to  make  them  as  alluring  as  a  ride  on  a  giant 
trampoline.  University  students  are  more  attracted 
to  the  simple  things  in  life  than  the  complex  and 
ironic-which  means  SAC  will  have  a  hard  time 
making  intellectual  rigoursexy.  But  acknowledg- 
ing it  exists  and  that  university  students  are  capa- 
ble of  it  would  be  a  great  place  to  start. 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 


Elections  for  Varsity  editor  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  1 0,  between 
noon  and  6  p.m.  All  Varsity  staff  (those  with  eight  or  more  contributions 
to  the  paper)  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Staff  elections  for  other  Varsity  masthead  positions  will  be  held  on  Mar. 
24.  Nominations  opened  Feb.  26  and  close  Mar.  1  2  at  5  p.m.  Candidate 
screenings  will  take  place  on  Mar.  1 9  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St.  Positions 
are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 

For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Meg  Murphy  at  979-2831 . 
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letters  to  the  editor" 


Get  the  Varsity 

to  foot  the 
vandalism  bill 

(RE:  "Prichard  warns  activists  of 
reprisal,"  Mar.  5) 
Not  content  with  running  head- 
linesof  the  "Prichard  Denies  Abus- 
ing Small  Animals"  variety  week 
after  week,  the  fringe  group  that 
controls  the  Varsity's  editorial 
board  has  hit  a  new  low  in  its 
Orwellian  description  of  the  van- 
dalism of  portraits  at  the  university 
as  "impromptu  art."  By  that  logic, 
the  people  who  vandalize  Xtra 
newsboxes  on  campus  are  also 
artists.  Defacing  somebody's  por- 
trait is  nothing  if  not  an  expression 
of  "hatred  towards  particular  indi- 
viduals or  an  identifiable  group." 
Perhaps  the  repair  bill  for  such 
"art"  should  come  out  ot'the  Var- 
sity 's  budget  if  they  want  to  lionize 
this  behaviour  in  defiance  of  their 
own  policies. 

JACK  CRANE 
MBA  9T8 

( Ed.  note:  The  Varsity  does  not 
endorse  vandalism.  Using  'im- 
promptu an '  as  a  descriptive  in 
a  news  article  is  hardly  evi- 
dence of  the  newspaper's  edito- 
rial position  on  the  subject.  In 
neither  the  news  article  nor  the 
editorial  about  the  protest  did 
the  Varsity  endorse  vandalism.) 

Murphy  resign 
right  now 

(RE:  "UofT  voices  drowned  out," 
Mar.  5) 

1  couldn't  agree  more  with  the 
V«rj(Yy'^ assertion  that  decisions 
by  institutions  mean  nothing  when 
they  do  "not  represent  the  com- 
munity [it]  serves."  The  truth  of 
your  own  statement,  however, 
applies  more  to  the  Varsity  than 
anyothergrouponcampus.  It  will 
no  doubt  shock  the  Editor-in-Chief 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
student  population  of  this  univer- 
sity does  not  share  the  anti-free- 
dom and  anti-corporate  agenda 
perpetually  propagated  through 
shamefully  slanted  news  pieces 
and  editorials  of  the  Varsity. 

Secondly,  it  was  irresponsible 
tor  the  Varsity  to  condone  the  act 
of  vandalism  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  protest  at  the  Feb.  26  Gov- 
erning Council  meeting.  No  mat- 
ter what  side  of  the  debate  you  are 
on,  such  behavior  must  be  con- 
demned and  the  attitude  displayed 
thus  far  by  the  Varsity  is  an  em- 
barrassment. 

Finally,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Varsity  should  take  a  good 


look  in  the  mirror  before  she  ac- 
cuses groups  of  acting  undemo- 
cratically  and  without  the  support 
of  the  community.  Need  I  remind 
her  that  every  student  must  pay  a 
$  1 .25  levy  fttndingthispaper.  Need 
I  also  remind  her  that  she  was 
NOT  elected  by  students  but  by 
the  Varsitystat't',  much  like  how  a 
corporation  elects  a  CEO  or  presi- 
dent. With  such  practices,  the 
Editor-in-Chief  otV/if  Varsity  has 
no  credibility  in  supportingcalls  for 
anyone's  resignation  because  it  is 
she,  who  by  her  own  criteria,  has 
no  choice  but  to  resign. 

ROY  HRAB 
Trinty  OTO 

Arrogant 
dismissal 
annoying 

(RE:  "Iraq  'singled  out'  for  just 
reasons,"  Mar.  5) 
I  have  visited  Iraq  numerous  times 
recently,  documenting  atrocities 
suffered  by  Iraqi  civilians  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Gulf  (oil)  War. 
The  situation  isn't  pretty.  Perhaps 
Damien  Fox  would  like  to 
"unsubstanliate"  my  hundreds  of 
graphic  photos  of  cancer-stricken, 
malnourished  Iraqi  infants?  (Baby 
formula  is  banned  under  the  em- 
bargo.) His  statement  "haven' t  the 
number  of  cancer  cases  risen  all 
over  the  world"  proves  that  one's 
academic  background  often  has 
little  to  do  with  any  real  under- 
standing. Has  Mr.  Fox  considered 
that  perhaps  cancer  rates  in  Iraq 
have  increased  proportionally 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  world? 
UNICEFcan  verify  this  fact:  "Iraq 
is  experiencing  an  EXPLOSION 
in  the  rates  of  cancer,  spontane- 
ous abortions,  and  birth  defects." 
The  use  of  depleted  uranium  on 
armor-piercing  weapons  in  the  Gulf 
War  (a  form  of  nuclear  warfare) 
against  the  Iraqis  has  facilitated 
this. 

After  personally  attacking 
Mahamed  Abdelbary  in  an  arro- 
gant manner,  Mr.  Fox  fails  to  grasp 
the  essence  of  the  issue  at  hand. 
Doctors,  journalists,  and  yes  Mr. 
Fox,  even  Pharmacy  students  have 
the  experience  and  intellectual 
capacity  to  analyze  the  political 
situation  in  Iraq.  They  also  have 
the  right  to  speak  out  regarding  a 
crisis  which  kills  4,500  children 
every  month,  according  to 
UNICEF. 

Iraqis  'singled  out'  precisely  in 
the  sense  that  another  expansion- 
ist country  in  the  region  possessing 
huge  arsenals  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  well  as  "the  technologies 
needed  to  deliver  them"  is  not. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  in  a 


specific  discipline  to  hold  a  dying 
child  in  her  last  moments — pain 
killers  and  anesthesiaare severely 
restricted  under  the  embargo — 
and  realize  the  injustice  of  'sin- 
gling out'  Iraq.  Or  is  it  perhaps  in 
reality  the  singling  out  of  the  Iraqi 
people? 

CATHY  KELLY, 
Master  of  Theology 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Com  per  good 
for  jobs 

Although  many  people  will  disa- 
gree, it's  very  important  that 
Anthony  Comper  stay  the  chair  of 
GovemingCouncil. 

Other  universities,  like 
McMaster,  woo  the  industrial  and 
corporate  community  to  get  their 
students  co-op  placements.  Some 
of  these  positions  are  in  downtown 
Toronto.  Guess  who  loses  out  on 
these  jobs? — U  of  T  students. 

We  need  someone  to  deter  the 
competition  from  these  lame  insti- 
tutions who  have  not  contributed 
as  much  as  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Mr.  Comper  fits  the  bill. 
Who  would  you  rather  have  as 
chair,  a  nobody  or  someone  who  is 
associated  with  one  of  the  biggest 
mergers  in  Canadian  banking  his- 
tory? Sure,  the  merger  isn't  in  the 
best  interest  of  some  Canadians, 
but  it  gives  U  of  T  considerable 
power  over  other  uni  versities,  par- 
ticularly when  it  comes  to  jobs. 

Don't  get  the  wrong  idea,  I'm 
not  a  Comper  suck  up.  People  like 
Mr.  Comper  should  work  with  stu- 
dents and  try  to  understand  their 
needs  (like  creating  jobs  at  his 
bank).  The  ignorant  attitude  at 
Simcoe  Hall  is  very  bad  for  stu- 
dents, but  it  doesn't  mean  that  we 
should  tel  I  someone  who  actual  ly 
benefits  U  of  T  to  resign. 

GARY  SMITH, 
UofT  student 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes  let- 
ters Ironi  its  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  must  be  ac- 
comp.inied  by  the  author's 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  w  ill  be  w  ithlickl  upon 
request. 

Letters  will  be  published  at 
the  discretion  ol  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  forieniith. 
Letters  thai  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  h.ilred  ai:>inisl 
an  identi  liable  iiroup  w  ill  not 
he  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  he  given  to  new 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


Monday,  March  9,  1998 


THE  VARSITY 


Don't  let  the  phony  hipsters  win,  l\/lr.  President 


BY  NEIL  HRAB 


I READ  WITH  great  anticipation  the  letter  from 
President  Prichard  (Thursday,  Mar.  5, 1 998  edi- 
tion of  the  Varsity).  I  read  expecting  that  Presi- 
dent Prichard  would  announce  his  decision  to  press 
criminal  charges  against  the  pack  of  vandals  who 
attacked  the  Governing  Council  chamber  on  Feb.  26. 
1  also  was  fervently  awaiting  an  indication  from  the 
president  that  he  would  be  seeking  theexpulsion  of  all 
the  U  of  T  students  involved  with  this  disgraceful 
action. 

While  the  president  certainly  did  make  a  strong 
statement  in  condemnation  of  the  assault  on  the  GC, 
he  did  not  get  into  any  specifics  with  what  is  planned 
as  punishment  for  those  responsible.  I  hope  he  has  no 
illusions  about  the  pressing  need  for  swift,  sure 
retribution.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  president  or 
any  part  of  the  administration  to  dither  about  how 
certain  actions  will  "play"  in  the  media. 

From  the  day  that  I  attended  my  first  class  back  in 
September  1995  to  now,  1  feel  there  has  been  a 
progressive  radicalization  and  polarization  among 
some  small  elements  of  the  student  body.  These 
subversives  and  malcontents  have  constantly  upped 
the  ante  on  their  campaign  of  confrontation ,  destruc- 
tion and  violence,  both  on  and  off  campus.  Highlights 
of  their  acti  vi  ties  i  ncl  ude: 

a)  in  Feb.  1 997,  a  mob  of  students,  not  a  few  from 
U  of  T,  vandalized  the  lobby  and  front  doors  of  the 


provincial  legislature,  causing  thousandsof  dollars  in 
damage.  Some  of  those  responsible  for  the  escalation 
of  what  had  started  as  a  peaceful  protest  into  violent 
mayhem  were  punished,  but  not  all — too  many  got 
away  without  any  penalties  at  all,  mostly  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  the  police  had  been  caught  off  guard. 

b)  In  late  1 997,  former  US  President  George  Bush 
was  awarded  an  honourary  degree  at  Hart  House.  A 
small,  incongruous  assortment  of  U  of  T  students, 
Iraqi  Communist  Party 
members,  and  inquiring 
passers-by  milled  around 
outside  the  building.  Again, 
what  had  started  as  a  rela- 
tively orderly  demonstration 
against  the  degree  turned 
ugly  when  a  couple  of  mili- 
tants decided  to  provoke  the 
police  into  action. 

c)  In  early  1 998,  an  anti- 
private  enterprise  protest 
involving  many  students 
culminated  in  theillegal  occupation  and  vandalizing  of 
a  downtown  property  owned  by  a  bank. 

d)  And  finally,  to  go  back  to  the  incident  on  which 
first  began  just  a  week  ago,  in  February  1998,  70 
hoodlums  and  hooligans  disrupted  a  meeting  of  the 
Governing  Council.  These  professional  protesters 
did  not  feel  it  sufficient  for  their  purposes  to  merely 
shout  down  those  GC  members  attempting  to  speak— 


I  hope  the 
administration  is  aware 
of  the  escalating  nature 
of  violence  by  our  student 
radical  fringe. 


they  actually  hounded  the  GC  out  of  its  meeting  room. 
They  then  proceeded  to  deface  the  GC  Chamber. 
Rather  than  a  rational  group  with  a  set  of  political 
demands,  these  marauders  seemed  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  barbarian  tribes  who  despoiled  the 
Western  Roman  Empire. 

I  hope  the  administration  isawareof  theescalating 
nature  of  violence  by  our  student  radical  fringe. 
Unchecked,  these  radicals  will  go  on  to  create  more 
trouble.  What  could  be 
next?  The  disruption  of 
classes  given  by  those  con- 
sidered to  be  "politically 
incorrect"  professors,  for 
one.  They  may  try  to  make 
every  GC  meeting  into  a 
circus,  complete  with  street 
theatre.  These  criminals 
cannot  be  allowed  to  cre- 
ate such  a  climate  of  fear 
that  all  future  administra- 
tion meetings  have  to  take 
place  with  a  large  and  expensive  security  presence  on 
constant  guard. 

In  1966,  US  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black 
wrote  that  "[o]nce  you  give.  ..nervous,  hostile  and  ill- 
informed  people  a  theoretical  justification  for  using 
violence  in  certain  cases,  it's  like  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
dike;  the  rationales  rush  through  in  a  torrent,  and 
violence  becomes  the  normal,  acceptable  solution  for 


a  problem.. .A  cardinal  fact  about  violence  is  that 
once  initiated,  its  limits  are  not  predictable."  Justice 
Black's  point  is  well  taken  in  light  of  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  two  years.  The  rationales  he  wrote 
of  are  sloshing  around  at  our  feet,  and  unless  we  plug 
the  leak,  there  is  the  potential  for  our  university  to  be 
flooded  by  cheap  excuses  for  unacceptable  behav- 
iour. 

Th i ngs  ha ve  al ready  gone  too  f ar.  What  i  s  required 
in  these  times  is  a  decisive  move  on  the  part  of  the 
university's  administration  to  show  that  not  only  is 
violent  action  unacceptable,  but  that  those  who  use  it 
as  a  tool  are  beyond  the  pale  and  will  not  be  tolerated 
at  our  university .  Charges  must  be  filed,  arrests  made 
where  warranted,  and  notices  of  expulsion  issued. 

President  Prichard:  The  silent  majority  of  law- 
abiding  students  are  cal li ng  upon  you  not  to  tempori ze, 
hesitate  or  equivocate,  but  to  take  a  stand.  Stand  up 
to  these  reckless  demagogues  and  phony  hipsters. 
Stand  up  to  these  self-style  "revolutionaries"  who 
believe  impudent  destruction  of  property  is  theirright. 
Stand  up  to  these  intemperate  voices  who  would 
replace  reasoned  debate  with  shouting,  negotiation 
with  vandalism  and  common  courtesy  with  asneering 
disregard  for  society '  s  conventions. 

President  Prichard,  stand  up  for  our  uni  versity ! 

Neil  Hrab  attends  Trinity  College  on  those  days 
he  is  not  busy  defending  the  university  from 

hooligans. 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


In  defence  of 
political 
Pharmacy 
students 

(RE:  "Iraq  'singled  out'  for  just 
reasons,"  Mar.  5) 
Perhaps  the  Varsity  must  rely  on 
Pharmacy  students  to  comment 
on  foreign  relations,  as  Damien 
Fox  suggests,  because  of  the  lack 
of  insight  shown  by  members  of 
the  'International  relations  and 
Peace  and  Conflict  studies.'  Since 
coming  to  U  of  T  in  1 996, 1  have 
observed  a  disheartening  lack  of 
critical  thinking  and  an  inabi  lity  to 
question  conventional  wisdom  in 
the  history  and  political  science 
departments,  or  at  least  by  fac- 
ulty members  receiving  media  ex- 
posure. This  was  particularly 
apparent  in  the  decision  by  some 
members  of  these  faculties  to 
welcome  George  Bush  last  fall.  It 
must  be  said  that  many  members 
of  the  faculty  did  oppose  this  out- 
rage. 

Damien  Fox,  in  condemning 
Iraq  and  supporting  the  present 
US  sabre  rattling  in  the  Gulf,  re- 
peats the  tired  rhetoric  expressed 
by  Albright,  Cohen  and  Clinton. 
The  Clinton  administration  was 
even  having  trouble  convincing 
Americans  that  war  was  neces- 
sary prior  to  the  negotiations  of 
Kofi  Annan.  The  problem  was 
the  lack  of  logic  in  the  Clinton 
administration's  assertion  that 
force  was  required  immediately, 
as  well  as  a  reluctance  in  the 
American  public  to  believe  the 
'weapons  of  mass  destruction' 
hysteria  Clinton  and  his  National 
Security  advisors  were  attempt- 
ing to  generate.  The  real  threat 
posed  by  what  is  left  of  Iraq  is 
well  understood  by  Iran,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain,  and  most 
European  states,  all  of  which  op- 
posed the  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  use  dated  UN  resolu- 
tions as  a  pretext  for  slaughter. 
Fox,  as  a  member  of  a  faculty 
studying  international  relations, 
should  realize  that  far  from  pro- 
moting anti-western  policies,  Iraq 
was — and  probably  still  is — one 
of  the  more  "western"  Gulf  coun- 
tries, and  was  seen  as  a  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  fundamentalism  from 
Iran  in  the  80s. 

I  suggest  that  Damien  Fox  may 
wish  to  gain  a  deeper  understand- 


ing of  world  events  rather  than 
simply  repeating  what  he  reads 
in  the  popular  media — where 
he  also  obtains  his  scientific 
knowledge,  apparently.  As  for 
me,  I  will  continue  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  Pharmacy,  Engi- 
neering, Medicine,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology  students.  At  least 
their  opinions  are  not  shaped  by 
the  dogma  put  forth  by  their 
departments  and  are  arrived  at 
by  research  and  personal  expe- 
rience. But  what  would  I  know, 
I  am  just  a  Pharmacology  stu- 
dent. 

JAMES  OAK 
Pharmacology 

Prichard's 
threats  futile 

(RE:  "Prichard  warns  activists 
of  reprisal,"  Mar.  5) 
In  his  recent  letter  regarding 
freedom  of  speech,  U  of  T 
president  J.  Roberts. Prichard 
sunk  to  a  new  low  in  his  ongo- 
ing effort  to  avoid  dealing  with 
real  issues.  It  is  remarkably 
hypocrifical  for  Prichard  to 
mouth  democratic  pieties  while 
he  runs  the  university  like  some 
medieval  monarch  surrounded 
by  a  round  table  of  corporate 
scum. 

There  is  nothing  democratic 
about  the  U  of  T  Governing 
Council.  When  Prichard  says 
that  the GoverningCouncil  has 
made  "democratic  judgements" 
on  a  number  of  contentious  top- 
ics, we  know  exactly  what  he 
means — the  council  has  given 
students  a  token  hearing  be- 
fore doing  exactly  what  they 
had  already  planned.  The  "fun- 
damental  freedom"  that 
Prichard  wants  to  uphold  is  the 
right  of  council  members  to  ig- 
nore people  whose  lives  are 
fundamentally  affected  by  the 
council's  short-sighted  deci- 
sions. A  Governing  Council 
meeting  is  delayed  for  ten  min- 
utes and  he  defines  this  as  a 
tragedy  forcampusdemocracy. 
Meanwhile,  students  are  so 
powedess  that  they  feel  the 
only  effective  thing  they  can  do 
is  yell.  Prichard  responds  to 
this  situation  in  one  of  three 
ways:  (a)  "That's  silly"  (b) 
"That's  offensive"  (c)  "I'm 
calling  my  lawyer." 

If  he  is  truly  interested  in 
democracy  he  ought  to  guaran- 


tee that  all  membership  on  Govern- 
ingCouncil be  subject  toopen  public 
review.  If  he  is  truly  interested  in 
debate,  he  ought  to  hold  one  where 
issues  of  student  concern  can  be 
discussed  and  then  decided  by  bind- 
ing arbitration.  If  nothing  else,  he 
shouldstop  pointing  fingers  and  sim- 
ply respond  to  the  questions  that  still 
remain  unanswered.  Why  does  Gov- 
erning Council  continue  to  avoid  the 
central  issues  of  systemic  racism 
(as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Chun)?  Why 
are  tuition  hikes  considered  "essen- 
tial" for  a  university  that  has  a  $4 1 7 
million  endowment,  according  to  the 
last  comprehensive  study  done  in 
1 995?  Why  does  a  man  like  Anthony 
Comper,  head  of  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, have  more  power  at  this  uni- 
versity than  the  students,  staff  and 
faculty  who  make  it  function? 

Mr.  President,  your  threats  are 
as  vile  as  they  are  futile. 

ELLIOTT  ANDERSON 


Give  me  my 
five  quarters 
back 

(RE:  "Prichard  warns  activists  of 
reprisal,"  Mar.  5) 
For  the  past  year,  I  have  watched 
Ihe  Varsity  fail  its  other  readers 
and  me  by  filling  all  of  its  articles 
about  student  politics  with  a 
strong — and  consistent — view- 
point. Finally,  while  allowing 
President  Prichard  to  respond  to 
your  often  unfair  articles,  you  add 
the  headline  "Prichard  warns  ac- 
tivists of  reprisal. "Mr.  Prichard' s 
words  were  that  the  activists 
"should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions."  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  personal  accountability 
is  the  foundation  of  civilization, 
reprisals  are  carried  out  against 


people  other  than  "offenders". 
Use  of  the  term  "reprisal"  shows 
that  the  Varsity  sees  itself  as  a 
propaganda  rag  rather  than  a  pur- 
veyor of  fact.  Please  refund  the 
levy  which  I  was  forced  to  pay  to 
support  your  views. 

DAVID  MITCHELL, 
U  of  T  student 


Better  late  than 
never 

(RE:  Elton'snewcandleblows," 
Sept.  1 1, 1997) 

Elton  John's  hasty  rewriting  of 
"Candle  in  the  Wind"  or  the  pub- 
lic's consumption  of  Princess 
Diana's  memory  reminds  me  of 
what  I  did  once  when  I  was 
pressed  for  time  to  make  a  friend' s 
wedding.  After  frantically  sifting 
through  piles  of  wedding  cards 


that  had  been  given  to  me  and  my 
wife,  I  found  one  where  I  could 
erase  me  and  my  wife's  name 
and  put  'To  our  dear  friend  Jake" 
instead.  Well,  I  made  the  wed- 
ding and  Elton  John  made  the 
funeral ! 

MAURICE  MCULLY, 
MBA  9T0 


got 

somettitn' 
to  say? 


Call  David  @  979-2831 


Study  abroad  with  UofT  this  summer! 


Jerusalem 


Regular  Arts  and  Science  courses,  relevant  to  the  location, 
are  offered  in  Hong  Kong,  Jerusalem  and  Siena,  Italy. 


.    For  a  brochure  contact:  Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street  (416)978-8713 
suininer,prograni@utoronto.ca  http://utoronto.ca/woods 
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Out-in-law  pushes  buttons 


BY  KEVIN  PATERSON 

Lady  Justice  would  have  been 
proud  last  week  when  U  of  T's 
Out-in-Law  society  brought  To- 
ronto's leading  gay  and  civil  rights 
activists  together  to  debate  strat- 
egy- 
Dubbed  'Queer  liberation: 
What's  law  got  to  do  with  it?,'  a 
healthy  mix  of  lawyers,  artists 
and  activists  presented  the  gamut 
of  theories  on  the  role  of  law  in 
the  fight  for  gay  and  lesbian  lib- 
eration. 

Lawyer  and  U  of  T  lecturer 
David  Corbett  told  the  Wednes- 
day night  crowd  at  the  faculty  of 
law's  Flavelle  House  that  litiga- 
tion is  not  a  perfect  solution,  but 
is  just  one  of  many  tools  to 
achieve  equality. 

Comedian  and  former  lawyer 
Maggie  Cassella,  defining  her- 
self as  a  "queer  comic,'  moder- 
ated the  event  and  provided  some 
lighter  moments  during  the  seri- 
ous debate.  She  talked  about  a 
test  case  she  fought  on  gay  and 
lesbian  adoption  and  joked  that 
the  case  is  still  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  though  thechild  is  now  23 
and  "can  now  drive 
himself  to  court." 

But  video  maker  Ri- 
chard Fung  pointed  out 
that  issues  like  rela- 
tionship recognition 
and  adoption  portrayed 
in  the  mainstream  me- 
dia tend  to  ghettoize 
gay  culture. 

WhileFungsaidthe 
message  becomes 
"white  middle  class  gay  culture 
is  the  only  culture,"  Corbett 
talked  about  gays  and  lesbians 
being  portrayed  as  "trying  to  out- 
heterosexualize  the  Jones'." 


Out-in-Law  panelists  ponder  the  big  questions. 


ALNOOR  PIRANI 


Quips  aside.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity alumnus  and  U  of  T  law 
lecturer  April  Burey  analysed 


The  way  out  of  law  lies 

within  each  of  us, 
through  dignity  and  self 
worth  inside  us.  p  l| 


matters  through  academic  eyes 
and  focused  on  whether  rights 
are  seen  as  inherent  under  the 
law.  But  in  the  end,  Burey  con- 
ceded that  the  law  can  only  ad- 


vance gay  liberation  to  a  finite 
point. 

'The  way  out  of  law  lies  within 
each  of  us,  through  dig- 
nity and  self  worth  inside 
us,"  she  said,  adding  that 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
true  equality. 
Other  panelists  took  up 
this  point  and  called  for  a 
shift  in  the  focus  to  be 
community  development 
over  litigation. 
Where  litigation  has 
helped  individuals  over- 
come discrimination  and  unfair 
laws,  gays  and  lesbians  "should 
focus  less  on  legality  and  more 
on  community  structures,"  said 
freelance  journalist  Rachel 


Giese. 

But  Fung  pushed  matters  even 
farther  when  he  called  on  people 
to  distinguish  between  civil  rights 
and  gay  liberation.  Civil  rights  is 
"about  gaining  access  to  institu- 
tions," gay  liberation  is  about 
challenging  them,  he  said. 

Former  lawyer  John  Fisher, 
current  executive  director  of 
Equality  for  Gays  and  Lesbians 
Everywhere,  says  the  basic  dif- 
ference is  between  reform  and 
revolution.  He  stressed  that 
"community  action  is  important" 
and  gays  and  lesbians  should  fo- 
cus on  developing  a  broader  com- 
munity to  be  able  to  "live  beyond 
the  law." 


Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
Local  3902 

teaching  assistants  and  student  instructors  at  the  UofT 

ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  17 
16h00 

GALBRAITH  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER 
35  St.  George  Street 

•  Election  of  Officers  and  Delegates 

•  Annual  Reports 

•  By-law  amendments 

-  to  combine  the  positions  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

•  Adoption  of  Budget  for  1 998-9 

all  members  welcome 

membership  applications  avaUable  at  door 

For  further  information: 

phone:  593-7057 
e-mail:  qp3902@gpu.utcc.utoronto.ca 
or  consult  our  Web  Site 
http://www.interiog.com/-qp3902/ 
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Uncle  George's  Family  Restaurant 


Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360Bloor  St.  W. 
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"Build  a  Career  in  the  Growing 
Field  of  Mental  Health" 


Adier  School  of  Professional  Psychology 

a  fully  accredited  school,  offers: 

•  A  Masters  Degree  in  Counselling 

•  Applied  Clinical  Training 

•  Continuous  Entry 

•  90%  placement  of  graduates  in  mental  health  field 

•  Graduates  command  above  average  income 


For  more  information  contact 


htlp  //www  adieroriario  com 


AdIer  School  of  Professional  Psychology 

161  EglintonAve  East  Suite  401 

Toronto  ON  M4P  1J5 

Phone  (416)480-2303 

e-mail  informalionOadleronlanc  coir. 


U  of  T  students 
go  for  the  simple 
and  romantic 


BY  IVY  LAM 

Varsity  Staff 


SIMPLE  AND  romantic  messages  are  more  likely  to  get 
university  students  spending  than  complex  and  ironic 
ones,  according  to  a  recent  U  of  T  psychology  study. 
The  advertising  experiment,  spearheaded  by  professor  Gerald 
Cupchik,  relied  on  52  undergraduate  guinea  pigs  who  wrote 
about  a  series  of  perfume  and  liquor  ads  they  reviewed. 

Cupchik  says  the  simpler  and  more  romantic  the  ad,  the  more 
powerful  and  confident  the  subjects  felt.  And,  he  adds,  students' 
sense  of  masculinity  and  femininity  were  enhanced  by  the 
simplerimages. 

"What  you  have  happening  [in  the  ad]  is  ayoung  woman  lying 
on  the  bed  giggling  while  Mr.  Wonderful  with  no  shirt  on  is 
painting  her  toenails,"  Cupchik  said,  describing  a  particularly 
popular  ad.  "And  it  says  [beneath  the  image],  'All  you  have  to  be 
is  you.'  Obviously  she's  wearing  the  scent  and  she  has  taken 
over." 

Cupchik  says  this  straightforward  message  facilitates  escap- 
ism and  fantasy — an  effective  strategy  to  get  people  to  cough  up 
money  for  a  product. 

"From  a  Freudian  point  of  view,  you' re  compensating  for  your 
feelings  of  weakness  [by  the  projection  of  such  fantasies],"  he 
said.  "And  we  feel  more  like  men  and  women  if  we  [imagine 
ourselves]  engaged  in  these  stereotypical  behaviours  in  which 
our  sexuality  is  highlighted." 

But  some  students  say  their  cohort  shouldn't  rely  on  simple 
stereotypes. 

"As  university  students  who  are  supposedly  intelligent  and 
able  to  think  for  ourselves,  we  should  be  able  to  approach  an  ad 
on  ourown  terms,"  said  Jack  Illingworth,  a  third  year  English  and 
Literary  Studies  student.  "We  shouldn't  be  like  a  bunch  of 
sheep." 

But  Cupchik  says  there's  more,  pointing  to  a  complex  and 
ironic  perfume  ad  used  in  his  study  depicting  a  woman  in  a  ball 
gown  surrounded  by  three  cowboys.  The  words  "Disturb  the 
equilibrium'  run  beneath  it. 

Students  were  not  enthused  by  this  ad. 

"[The  woman  in  the  ad]  is  a  pretty  heavy  duty  person  [  in  that 
situation]  and  the  words  are  pretty  ironic  by  definition,"  Cupchik 
said,  adding  that  the  ad  was  probably  aimed  at  older,  wealthy 
female  executives  used  to  going  into  tough  situations. 

"In  this  kind  of  [advertising  scenario]  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
undergraduate  student  to  picture  but  the  [middle-aged  profes- 
sional] woman  could  go,  'That's  right  baby,  that' s  me' ,"  he  said. 
"You're  wearing  this  [perfume]  because  you  are  powerful, 
you're  already  there." 

But  Afshan  Ali,  a  second  year  anthropology  student,  takes 
issue  with  the  very  categories  bandied  about. 

"First,  I'd  love  to  know  what  a  'woman'  and  'man'  is.  What 
does  he  mean  by  simple  versus  ironic,  masculine  versus  femi- 
nine? Where  is  he  drawing  the  polarities .'"  she  queried. 

Liquor  ads  were  also  showcased  in  Cupchik's  study,  but  the 
overall  response  to  them  were  lacklustre. 

"While  liquordisinhibits  you,  perfume  disinhibits  others,"  he 
said. 

But  Cupchik  says  while  the  experiment  demonstrates  how 
certain  consumers  can  be  completely  absorbed  by  an  ad,  this 
process  can  be  avoided. 

"[As  consumers]  we  have  flexibility — we  don't  have  to  be 
dominated  by  an  ad,"  he  said.  "We  can  obtain  a  higher  conscious- 
ness and  stand  back  to  take  a  look  at  what  the  ads  are  doing  to 
us." 

Cupchik  began  collaborating  with  English  professor  Gary 
Leonard  and  undergraduate  psychology  student  Debra  Irvine- 
Kopetski  three  years  ago  to  investigate  the  structure  and  effects 
of  advertising. 


Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduate  ...  an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

-  of  a  departed  &unily  member  or  friend 

T7u  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever 
your  reason,  the  tne  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  xuill  help  mrvre  that  the 
SL  George  Campus  rrmams  a 
green  oasis  m  doamtoum  Toronto. 

The  umversltrs  Department  of  PacllMes  & 
Services  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  wttti  ttie 
selection  of  a  species  &  a  site.  For  additional 
information,  please  call  (416)  d78-2329. 
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Protesters  crash  bank  rendez-vous 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

With  the  deadline  of  the  global 
free  trade  deal  drawing  danger- 
ously near,  local  activists  seized 
the  opportunity  at  a  high  powered 
shareholders'  rendez-vous  to  step 
up  the  pressure. 

Royal  Bank's  profiteers,  on 
hand  at  the  Royal  York  hotel  last 
Thursday  to  find  out  that  their 
investment  paid  off  again  this  past 
year,  got  an  ear  ful  1  from  picketers 
about  the  Multilateral  Agreement 
on  Investment. 

"The  main  players  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  this  agreement  are 
banks  and  we  should  be  aware  of 
that,"  said  Linda  Torney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Labour  Council  of  To- 
ronto to  the  backdrop  of  a  popular 
chant  'MAlnothanks,it'stimeto 
tax  the  banks.' 

Canada  is  currently  negotiating 
the  MAI  in  Paris  with  28  other 
industrialized  countries. 

The  Royal  Bank  has  been  an 
active  supporter  of  thedeal  through 
its  business  lobby — the  Canadian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Business  Council  on  National  Is- 
sues. 

If  signed,  the  deal  will  help  the 
Royal  Bank  expand  its  global  op- 
erations without  any  worries  about 
foreign  investment  restrictions. 
Since  thedeal  includes  clauses  to 
protect  corporations  against  'in- 
trusive' labour  legislation,  which  is 
defined  as  an  obstacle  to  invest- 
ment, the  bank  could  also  win  big 
on  the  labour  end. 

With  inevitable  bidding  wars  be- 
tween countries  and  provinces  for 
global  capital  investments,  labour 
codes  and  standards  will  inevita- 
bly be  weakened,  said  Torney. 

Itisthisfocuson  workers'  rights 
that  caught  the  attention  of  many 
of  those  on  hand.  Hoping  to  be 
able  to  talk  face-to-face  with  one 
particular  shareholder — U  of  T 
donor  and  Maple  Leaf  Food  presi- 
dent Wallace  McCain — locked  out 
Maple  Leaf  workers  from  Hamil- 


This  little  piggy  is  not  going  to  the  market. 


DORSA  JABBARI/VARSITY 


tonjoined  the  demonstration. 

"Wallace  McCain  has  a  lot  of 
money  to  buy  plants,  but  not  to  pay 
his  own  employees,"  complained 
a  frustrated  Glen  Lecoerter,  a  lo- 
cal leader  for  the  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  in  Hamil- 
ton. A  colleague  stood  by  with  a 
simple  message  on  his  placard, 
'What's  next  Wallace— child  la- 
bour?' 

Lecoerter  is  one  of  the  300 
workers  locked  out  of  the  Hamil- 
ton plant.  Another  200  workers 
are  striking  in  North  Battleford, 
Saskatchewan,  who  have  refused 
to  accept  McCain's  latest  de- 
mand— a  six  to  nine  dollar  pay  cut. 


"What's  happening  to  the  Ma- 
ple Leaf  Food  workers  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  work- 
ers all  over  Canada  if  the  agree- 
ment is  passes,"  said  Torney .  "This 
is  just  a  small  sample  of  what  we 
are  going  to  see  across  the  sec- 
tor." 

On  Friday,  the  900  Maple  Leaf 


Food  workers  in  Burlington,  who 
were  on  strike  since  November, 
narrowly  voted  in  favourof  taking 
$10  pay  cut  under  the  threat  of 
unemployment.  McCain  told  the 
workers  that  if  they  rejected  the 
contract,  he  would  shut  the  plant 
down  permanently. 

McCain,  who  recently  donated 


one  mi llion  dol lars  to  U  of  T  to  set 
up  a  chair  in  child  poverty  in  the 
faculty  of  social  work,  used  the 
same  threat  against  850  striking 
workers  at  his  Edmonton  plant  last 
year.  Maple  Leaf  made  good  on 
the  threat  and  closed  the  plant 
after  the  employees  rejected  the 
offer. 


While  McCain  didn't  leave  the 
shareholders'  meeting  to  chat  with 
members  of  his  locked  out 
workforce,  the  Royal  Bank's 
spokesperson  dismissed  protest- 
ing critics  of  the  MAI. 

"We  cannot  pass  final  judge- 
ment because  there's  nothing  to 
passjudgement  on.  But  as  long  as 
the  agreement  does  not  compro- 
mise ourculture,  social  programs, 
just  like  we  managed  to  do  with 
NAFTA,  then  there  should  not  be 
a  problem  with  the  MAI,"  said 
David  Moorcroft,  vice-president 
of  public  affairs  at  the  Royal  Bank, 
dismissing  the  critics  of  the  MAI. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Policy  Alternative,  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  laid  off  more 
than  12.8  per  cent  of  their 
workforce  in  the  first  1 0  years  of 
free  trade.  And  since  1 988,  mem- 
bers of  the  powerful  business  lobby 
the  Business  Council  on  National 
Issues  have  cut  a  total  of  200,000 
jobs. 

'They  are  just  incorrect  and 
outlandish  claims.  People  are  just 
reacting  to  something  that's  in  the 
air  and  it's  not  real,"  added 
Moorcroft  about  the  anti-MAl 
movement. 

But  organizers  at  the  Ontario 
Public  InterestResearchGroupat 
U  of  T  say  they  are  going  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  the  MAI's 
threat  to  Canada  with  an  'educate 
yourself  event'  on  Thursday  at 
Convocation  Hall  at  7:30  pm  fea- 
turing high-profile  speakers  David 
Orchard  of  Concerned  Citizens 
Against  Free  Trade,  El  izabeth  May 
of  the  SierraClub  and  Gord  Peters 
of  the  Centre  for  Indigenous  Sov- 
ereignty. Tickets  are  $5. 


News  give-away 

Come  into  the  Varsity  and  win  a  free  ticket  to  "The  MAI 
Threat  to  Canada"  at  Convocation  Halt  on  Thursday,  March 
12  at  7;30  pm.  All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  u.s  one  way  the  MAI 
will  affect  you. 


Planning  to  quit  SMOKING? 

Questionnaire  Study  sponsored  by 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
needs  smokers  serious 
about  quitting  on  their  own. 
Requires  2-day  report  of  quit  attempt. 
Compensation  provided.  Confidential. 
Call  595-6896. 


BODY  NUTRITION 


Lowest  Priced  Supplements 
In  Canada  GUARANTEED 


3D  Grosvenor  St. 
(Across  frcsn 
Downtown  YMCA) 
(416)923-7489 

1172  Kennedy  Road 
Scaitcrougli: 
(Across  from  The  Brid<) 
(416}  759 


Getting 
Around 
Europe? 


Eurail  Passes,  Flexi  Passes,  Euro  Passes, 
BritRail,  National  Passes,  The  Chunnel, 
Eurobus,  Slow  Coach,  Car  Renting  &  Leasing, 
Coach  Tours,  Camping  Tours,  Cycling  Trips...?! 


There  are  a  lot  of  choices  for  Europe. 
And  a  lot  of  ways  to  save  money 
before  you  leave  Canada. 
Talk  to  one  of  our  student  travel  experts 
about  the  choices  that  are  right  for 
your  plans  and  your  budget! 


IRAVELCUIS 

187  College  Street,  979-2406 


WEAR 


IT 


OUT. 


U  oi   T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 


Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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Newbies  on  board  in  staff  unionization  drive 


BY  RENEE  SMITH 

With  the  staff  association's  un- 
ionization drive  off  and  running, 
local  leaders  are  emerging  from 
all  comers  of  campus. 

Having  never  before  been  a 
member  of  a  union,  Janet  Berketa 
is  spending  some  of  her  off-time 
talking  shop  with  fellow  workers 
in  nearby  labs  and  offices  with 
whom  she  has  had  little  contact  in 
the  past. 

Since  arriving  at  the  university 
two  years  ago  to  assume  the  po- 
sition of  undergraduate  secretary 
in  the  department  of  pharmacol- 
ogy, Berketa  has  felt  isolated  from 
her  fellow  workers.  The  pay  cut 


and  other  cut  backs  in  her  ben- 
efits package  she  felt  over  a  year 
ago  just  add  to  the  list  of  reasons 
for  supporting  the  association's 
move  to  affiliate  with  the  Steel- 
workers  Union  of  America. 

"It's  pan  of  a  growing  up  proc- 
ess," said  Berketa,  adding  it's  a 
matter  of  respect. 

In  1996,  the  university  slapped 
a  1.25  per  cent  rollback  in  staff 
wages  and  a  half  a  per  cent  cut  in 
their  employee  benefit  packages. 

The  drive  kicked  off  on  Feb.  3, 
1 998  after  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  voting  members  of  the 
staff  association  elected  to  hook 
up  with  the  Steelworkers,  who 
represent  a  cross-section  of  more 


than  1 80,000  employees  across 
Canada. 

Berketa  is  just  one  of  many 
people  in  the  various  pockets  of 
the  university  who  are  stepping 
up  into  a  local  leadership  role, 
says  Brad  James,  campaign 
worker  from  the  Steelworkers. 
"This  is  how  a  good  union  is  or- 
ganized, with  the  people  who  will 
be  represented  playing  an  active 
role  in  its  creation." 

Allison  Dubarry,  a  program- 
mer at  U  of  T  since  1990  and 
member  of  the  association's  un- 
ionization steering  committee, 
says  this  volunteer  base  is  grow- 
ing. 

"There's  been  quite  a  trans- 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 


The  vote  for  editor  for  the  1998/99  publishing  year  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  from  noon  to  6  p.m.  The  candidates  are  Lori  Turnbull  and 
Carl  Warren.  All  Varsity  staff,  those  with  eight  contributions  or  more, 
are  eligible  to  vote: 


Aaron  Ghan,  Aidan  Johnson,  Aleta  Fera,  Alleen  Mirakian, 
Amanda  Walker,  Andre  Mayer,  Andrew  Loung,  Andrew 
Potter,  Andrew  Sunstrum,  Anna  Huculak,  Aris  Pullen, 
Barry  Riz,  Beth  Lord,  Bonte  Minnema,  Brenda  Knights,  Carl 
Warren,  CarlaTonelli,  Carly  Engels,  Chris  Jones,  Christine 
Hand,  Dan  Zachariah,  David  Fernandes,  David  Kim,  David 
Silver,  David  Steiner,  Denise  Ing,  Don  Ward,  Dorsa  Jabbari, 
Douglas  Scott,  Else  Knudsen,  Gaelan  Woolham,  Gosia 
Bawolska,  Gregor  Madden,  Ian  Roth,  Jeff  Brennan,  Jeffrey 
CoTTRiLL,  Jess  Merber,  Jesse  Clarke,  Joel  Gorlick,  Judy 
Lung,  Julia  Boma-Fischer,  Julie  Gibson,  Keith  Carman,  Kerri 
Huffman,  Kevin  Sager,  Lam  Tang,  Lorenzo  Marcolongo, 
Luisa  Salerno,  Mandra  Robertson,  Mark  Peranson,  Melissa 
BzowY,  Michael  Khoo,  Michael  Rappaport,  Mike  Doherty, 
Neil  Hrab,  Nicola  Luksic,  Noah  Bass,  Noah  Stoffman, 
Rachel  Furey,  Ray  Ortigas,  Ron  Reid,  Sam  Fleming,  Sarah 
Elton,  Sarah  Schmidt,  Stephen  Thompson,  Stuart  Berman, 
Tamara  Dinelle,  Teri  Needler,  Tung  Bui,  Vito  Labate,  Vito 
Pilieci,  Yonit  Fuhrma,  Zoe  Feller 


Staff  elections  for  other  Varsity  masthead  positions  will  be  held  on  Mar.  24. 
Nominations  opened  Feb.  26  and  close  Mar.  12  at  5  p.m.  Candidate  screen- 
ings will  take  place  on  Mar.  19  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St.  Positions  are 
open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 


formation.  People  are  really  be- 
coming more  politically  active. 
And  they' re  convincing  voices — 
people  are  going  from  very  quiet 
to  becoming  leaders  in  their 
workplace,"  said  Dubarry. 

And  although  she' s  never 
been  a  memberof  a  union, 
the  benefits  to  her  are  clear. 

"The  current  framework 
agreement  sounds  nice  but 
it  has  no  teeth,"  said 
Dubarry,  referring  to  the 
admi  ni  stration  *  s  i  mposi  tion 
of  cutbacks  in  1996  without 
any  real  dialogue. 

"The  cut  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  really  made  that 
clear — they  were  free  to 
do  whatever  they  wanted  and  we 
could  do  nothing,"  she  said.  "Only 
a coilecti  ve  agreement  would  gi  ve 
us  the  right  to  bargain  and  would 
ensure  that  fairness  is  practised." 

In  the  coming  months  UTSA 
hopes  to  have  more  than  the  re- 
quired 40  percent  of  its  members 
to  sign  up  with  the  United  Steel- 
workers. The  Ontario  Labour  Re- 
lations Board  will  then  order  a 
secret  ballot  vote,  which  requires 
a  simple  majority. 

In  the  meantime,  Brian 
Marshall,  director  of  labour  rela- 
tions, says  the  university  won't 
i  nterfere  with  the  drive  or  fire  off 


any  more  letters.  Last  spring,  U 
of  T  president  Robert  Prichard 
and  vice-president  administration 
and  human  resources  Michael 


The  current  frame- 
work agreement 
sounds  nice  but  it 
has  no  teeth. 


Finlayson  wrote  a  letter  to  all 
staff  calling  on  them  to  "think 
carefully  about  the  implications 
of  replacing  UTSA  with  a  un- 
ion"— a  move  that  was  deemed 
intrusive  by  association  leader- 
ship. 

And  just  a  week  after  the  suc- 
cessful vote  to  go  with  the  Steel- 
workers, Janice  Oliver,  acting 
vice-president  administration  and 
human  resources,  sent  a  letter  to 
'administrative  managers.' 

"The  memo  was  only  to  make 
sure  that  managers  were  abso- 
lutely clear  about  what  is  permis- 
sible conduct  for  the  officers  in 


light  of  this  organizing  drive,"  said 
Marshall,  adding  the  university 
has  a  good  relationship  with  the 
unions  on  campus. 

The  letter  cites  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  that 
grants  all  employees  the 
right  to  join  a  union,  who 
must  be  free  to  exercise 
these  rights  without  coer- 
cion or  intimidation  from 
anyone. 

However,  James  says 
it's  not  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  determine  who  is 
considered  a  manager — 
and  thus  outside  the  bar- 
gaining unit. 
"No  one  is  allowed  to 
decide  that.  Not  administration 
and  not  us.  It's  up  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Board,"  he  said,  adding 
that  signing  a  union  card  is  a 
confidential  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  drive  contin- 
ues on  with  its  guiding  slogan, 
'It's  not  anti-U  of  T  to  be  pro- 
union.' 

"It's  not  being  disloyal  to  your 
employer  to  want  to  have  rights, 
to  be  in  a  good  working  environ- 
ment and  to  have  a  say  in  how 
your  workplace  is  structured," 
said  Dubarry. 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Thinking  about  teaching  Engh'sh? 


mm 


Are  you... 

•  Interested  in  teaching  ESL  in  North  America  or  abroad? 

•  An  experienced  ESL  instructor  with  little  or  no  formal  background? 

•  An  instructor  wanting  to  update  your  ESL  teaching  knowledge? 

•  An  instructor  who  works  with  immigrant.  Aboriginal,  or 
international  students? 

Then  CERTESL  is  your  ticket! 

•  The  Certificate  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(CERTESL)  is  a  home-study  program  for  people  teaching  or 
planning  to  teach  ESL. 

•  You  complete  the  certificate  at  your  own  pace  by  part-time  study, 
and  you  can  enrol  in  the  program  regardless  of  where  you  live. 

•  Each  course  comes  with  a  guide  designed  to  help  you  through 
the  course  content  and  requirements.  You  will  also  have  access  to 
your  instructor  by  phone,  fax  or  the  internet. 

CERTESL  Program  Office,  University  of  Saskatchewan 
Extension  Division,  326  Kirk  Hall,  117  Science  Place, 
Saskatoon,  SK,  S7N  5C8,  Email;  extcred@usask.ca 
Phone:  (306)  966-5563,  Fax:  (306)  966-5590 


Woods  worth  College  Students'  Association 
a.  Elections  &  Referendum 


^^^^ 


All  Woodsworth  College  Students  are  eligible  to  vote  for  the 
1998/1999  WCSA  Board  of  Directors. 

Campaigning  begins  March  2nd,  until  polls  open  March  23rd. 


Elections: 

Polls  open  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on 
March  23rd  following  the  formal  proceedings. 

Polls  open  March  24-27  at  both 
Woodsworth  College  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Annual  General  Meeting: 

The  WCSA  Annual  General  Meeting  (AGM)  will  be  on 
Monday,  March  23rd  at  7:00  pm. 
The  agenda  includes  candidate  speeches  and  the 
Audited  Financial  Statements  ending  April  30th,  1997. 

Please  consult  the  March  1998  issue  of 
The  Woody  for  candidates'  statements, 
referendum  question(s)  and  election  information. 


Copies  of  the  Constitution,  Bylaws  and 
Audited  Financial  Statements  are  avail- 
able upon  request  in  the 
WCSA  Administrative  Office: 


Woodsworth  College 
Students'  Association 
Room  103,  Woodsworth  College 
1 19  St.  George  Street,  M5S  1A9 


Voice:  (416)  946-3333  Fax:  971-3060 
Email: 

WCSA@.stubbs.woodsworth.utoronto.ca 
Web:  www.wdw.utoronto.ca/--wcsa 


THE 

BOB  MllLLER 

BOOK  ROOM 

ANNUAL  BOOK 
SALE 

Entire  stock  reduced  for  one  day  only 

10%  -  75%  OFF 
Plus  specially  priced  sections 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  14 
10:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Discounted  sections  continue  the  following  week 
Personal  shopping  only 

Mastercard,  Visa  &  Interac 
Hours:  Monday-Friday  9:00  -  6:00,  Saturday  10:00  -  5:00,  Sunday  12:00  -  4:00 
180  BLOOR  ST.  WEST.  LOWER  CONCOURSE 
Telephone:  (416)  922-3557  E-mail:  bmbr@globalserve.net 


There  are  a  lot  of  myths  about  acne: 

MYTH  #1;  You  get  acne  by  eating  junk  food. 
FACT:  Diet  has  nothing  to  do  with  acne. 
MV  rii  #2:  You  get  acne  by  not  keeping  your  face  clean. 

FACT:  Poor  hygiene  doesn't  cause  acne. 
MYTH  #3:  N<;)tnjng  seems  to  work. 
FACT:  Doctors  know  about 
the  treatments  that  work  and  their  side  effects. 


call  1-800-4 70- ACNE  (2263)  Ext.  55 
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Get  Certified  Training  fi^om  the  I.T.  Leaders. 


Instruction  provided  at  Toronto  School  of  Business: 

TORONTO 

1  BLOOR  ST.  W.CUMBERLANDTERRACE, 

(upper  level,  direct  access  from  Yonge/Bloor  or  Bay  St.  subway) 


Attend  our  FREE 
Microsoft  Skills  2000 
Seminar  covering... 

Program  Content 
and  Details 

^•i  Career  Information 
^•i  Industry  Information 
^•i  Financing  Options 
^•i  Job  Placement 
^•j  And  More 


Enter  the  world  of  Information  Technology  with  the  Microsoft  Skills  2000 

Program.  It  will  change  your  world.  How?  I.T.  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
programs  in  the  country,  for  both  students  and  employers.  That's  why  International 
Business  Schools  and  Vision  Computer  Associates  are  working  together  with 
Microsoft  to  give  you  the  skills  and  certified  training  required  in  today's  job  market. 
Get  the  answers  to  all  your  Information  Technology  questions  at  our  free 
Microsoft  Skills  2000  Seminar.  Get  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  I.T.  with  Microsoft 
Skills  2000,  then  get  ready  for  a  whole  new  world  of  opportunities. 


Growing  Today's  Workforce 
for  Tomorrow's  Technology 


VISION  IBS 


Sttategic  Alliance  with  IBM 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS 

To  register  for  our  free  seminar  call... 

1-888-301-4423 


Micro!  1  Cetitiefl 

1  Micro  t.HtIit.j| 

Professional 

Professional 
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SAC  REFERENDUM  QUESTIONS 

Important  information  regarding  the  healtti  plan  and  other  issues! 


THE  QUESTIONS 

You  will  be  asked  to  answer  the  following  three  referendum 
questions  while  voting  in  the  SAC  election  on  March  24th 
qnd  25th  1 998 

QUESTION  1 

In  order  to  continue  the  Students'  Administrative  Council's 
(SAC)  Student  Health  Plan  at  U  of  T  at  the  current  levels  of 
coverage,  a  rate  increase  of  $10.57  (plus  applicable  tax) 
is  required.  The  card  will  be  mailed  to  all  full  time  under- 
graduates. 

To  permit  this,  SAC  needs  your  authorization  to  allow  the 
increase  under  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Any  member  who  already  has  similar  health 
insurance  coverage  will  have  a  well  publicized 
opportunity  to  receive  a  full  refund  of  the  total  fee 
charged 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Plan  in  future  years,  the 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  will  be  allowed  to 
decrease  or  increase  the  fee,  to  a  maximum  of 
10%  annually. 

Do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  the  one-time  fee 
increase  of  $10.57  (plus  applicable  tax)  to  continue  the 
current  health  plan  coverage? 

QUESTION  2 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  at  U  of  T  has  secured 
the  option  to  implement  a  Pay-direct  Dental  Program  for  all 


Full  Time  Undergraduate  students.  This  program,  with 
your  approval  will  allow  you  the  student  to  visit  the  dentist 
of  your  choice. 

To  permit  this,  SAC  needs  your  authorization  to  collect  on 
annual  premium  of  $65.25  (plus  applicable  tax)  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1 .  Any  member  who  wishes  to  not  participate  in  the 
program  will  have  a  well  publicized  opportunity 
to  receive  a  full  refund  of  the  total  fee  charged: 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Plan  in  future  years,  the 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  will  be  allowed  to 
negotiate  a  decrease  or  increase  in  the  premium 
to  a  maximum  of  1 0%  annually. 

Do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  on  annual  fee 
of  $65.25  (plus  applicable  tax)  to  implement  a  dental 
program? 

QUESTION  3 

Do  you  agree  that  the  following  amendments  be  made  to 
Governing  Documents  of  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council? 

Rules  of  Procedure  /  Section  4.04(a) 

Delete  the  phrase:  "except  for  a  Director  elected  in  a 
by-election," 

Section  11.01(c) 

Add:  (ii)  Notwithstanding  section  4.04(a),  upon  resolution 
of  the  Elections  Committee,  if  no  member  is  nominated  to 


fill  a  vacancy  from  among  the  members  of  the  Constituency 
to  which  the  vacancy  applies,  nominations  for  a  member 
to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  reopened  and  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  who  is  not  a  member  of  such  Constituency 
may  be  nominated  and  elected  to  fill  such  vacancy, 
provided  that  no  member  may  be  a  candidate  in  more 
than  one  Constituency  during  this  second  round  of 
by-elections. 

By-Laws  /  Article  X  /  Section  2 

Add:  (iii)  An  amendment,  repeal  or  re-enactment  of  the 
following  sections  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  shall  be 
effective  only  upon  approval  thereof  by  the  Governing 
Council; 

Parts    II  2.01 

III  3,03  (a) 

IV  4.06 

XI  11.01,11.02 

XIII  13.04,  13.08,  13.12 

WHAT  TO  DO? 

On  March  24th  and  25th  go  to  your  nearest  polling 
location  and  VOTE  in  the  annual  SAC  election!  At  that 
time,  you  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  answer  all  of 
these  important  questions.  The  exact  Polling  locations  will 
be  advertised  in  the  coming  weeks. 

NEED  MORE  INFO? 

For  more  information  regarding  these  and  other  issues, 
please  call  the  SAC  office  at  978-491 1 .  You  can  also  visit 
us  on  the  web  at  www.sac.utoronto.ca 


Join  the  rally  to  stop 
the  commercial  seal  hunt 


CATCSH 

CANADIANS  AGAINST  THE  COMMERCIAL  SEAL  HUNT 


H 


BUS! 

OTTAWA! 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  20,1998 


FIVE  GOOD  REASONS  TO  ATTEND 

THE  RALLY  AGAINST  THE 

COMMERCIAL  SEAL  HUNT: 

(the  largest  hunt  for  marine  mammals  in  the  world) 


I Your  tax  dollars  help  pay  for  the  seal  hunt 
-  which  is  uneconomical  and  creates  very 
little  employment.  Newfoundlanders 
deserve  real  jobs. 

2 It's  cruel.  Since  1996,  over  100  sealers 
have  been  charged  with  illegal  acts  rang- 
ing from  skinning  a  seal  alive  to  illegal 
trading  in  the  skins  of  protected  pups. 

3 Defenseless  pups  are  being  killed. 
About  220,000  in  1997  alone. 

4 The  number  of  seals  that  are  killed  is  far 
too  high  -  threatening  the  population's 
future.  And  the  quotas  are  often  exceeded. 

5 Many  seals  are  killed  solely  for  their 
penises  which  are  sold  as  sex  potions. 
And  as  with  rhinos,  elephants  and  tigers, 
this  trade  in  wildlife  parts  can  threaten 
animals  with  extinction. 

Help  make 
this  the  largest 
save  our  seals  rally  in 
Canada's  history! 


in 


FEDERAL  LIBERAL 
POLICY  CONVENTION 

Ottawa  Congress  Centre 

55  Colonel  By  Drive 
Friday,  March  20, 1:00  PM 


T/r  ' 


C  A  T^C  S  H 

Canadians 
Against  The 
Commercial 
Seal  Hunt 

A  project  of  the  International  Fund 
for  Aninnal  Welfare  -  Canada 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  THE  BUS: 

To  help  us  in  our  planning,  please  call  us 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Transportation  is  free. 
(We  will  be  passing  the  hat  en  route  to 
offset  costs.)  The  most  important  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  reserve  your  seat  and  com- 
mit to  showing  up! 

In  Ontario:  call  the  local  contact,  whose 
number  is  listed  on  the  back.  If  there  is 
no  local  contact,  please  call  the  Toronto 
office  at  416-532-7875  and  we  will 
save  your  seat. 

In  Quebec:  call  the  Montreal  office 
at  514-937-9797 


SPREAD  THE  WORD! 


Monday,  March  9,  1998 
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John  doesn '  t  believe 
there  is  equality  in 
post-secondary  edu- 
cation today.  In  his 
two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto, 
John  has  seen  his 
friends  drop  out,  his 
acquaintances  dis- 
couraged, as  well  as 
the  daily  exhaustion 
of  countless  working 
students  around  him. 
John  blames  it  en- 
tirely on  the  rising 
cost  of  tuition. 

"It  just  doesn't  seem  fair,"  said  John. 
"The  government  is  supposed  to  ensure 
that  all  citizens  have  equal  opportunity  and 
access  to  a  post-secondary  education. 
But  ever  since  the  federal  government 
reduced  their  transfer  payments  for  edu- 
cation, tuition  has  sky  rocketed  and  open 
access  has  been  severely  limited." 

I  first  met  John  almost  two  weeks  ago 
smoking  a  cigarette  outside  Sid  Smith. 
When  I  first  overheard  him  complaining 
about  tuition  I  assumed  he  was  just  your 
average  up-in-arms-down-with-the-ad- 
ministration  U  of  T  student.  However, 
after  talking  to  John  for  20  minutes  I 
realized  his  situation  was  anything  but 
average,  especially  when  the  conversa- 
tion changed  to  the  topic  of  academic 
awards. 

For  decades,  universities  have  given 
scholarships  to  reward  students  for  aca- 
demic achievement.  Although  John,  as  a 
first-rate  academic  achiever,  has  won 
many  awards,  he  is  not  sure  that  scholas- 
tic success  is  a  fair  way  to  hand  out  much- 
needed  money  anymore. 

'The  problem  with  academic  merit 
scholarships  is  they  don' t  address  the  real 
problem,"  John  said.  "Of  course  students 
should  be  rewarded  for  academic  excel- 
lence, but  this  definitely  will  not  solve  the 
problemof  high  tuition  itself.  Just  look  at 
my  case  as  an  example." 

John  is  referring  to  the  four  academic 
awards  he  received  from  (J  of  T  which 
together  still  do  not  cover  his  tuition  fees 
for  this  year.  John  decided  to  attend  U  of 
Tbecauseofits  prestigious  reputation  and 
impressive  resources.inspiteoftheminor 
admissions  scholarship  he  was  offered 
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from  his  college.  After  his  first  year,  John 
won  two  more  monetary  awards  for  aca- 
demic excellence  and  was  also  named  a  U 
of  T  scholar.  In  total  John  has  received 
$2500  in  academic  awards  this  year,  not 
even  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  full 
tuition.  In  retrospect,  John  isn't  sure  UotT 
was  the  right  decision  to  make. 

"Here  1  am  working  extremely  hard  in 
this  difficult  school  and  winning  all  of 
these  awards  which  in  theend  don't  even 
pay  my  full  tuition,"  complained  John. 
"And  if  I  can  win  so  many  of  these  awards 
then  the  limited  amount  of  scholarships 
available  must  be  awarded  disproportion- 
ately across  the  student  population.  What 
about  all  the  other  students  who  work  just 
as  hard  but  come  up  a  bit  short  on  marks?" 

This  lack  of  planning  and  coordination 
between  the  university  and  the  colleges 
has  produced  an  awards  system  filled 
with  duplicafion,  where  a  handful  of  the 
best  students  win  the  majority  of  the 
scholarships  available,  John  believes  he  is 
proof  that  academic-based  scholarships 
alone  will  not  affect  the  overwhelming 
debt  levels  students  are  currently  facing. 

"Tuition  has  risen  so  dramatically  in 
such  a  short  time  that  students  are  having 
a  hard  time  coping,"  said  John.  "It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  university  and  the 
government  to  freeze  tuition  and  finan- 
cially assist  those  students  who  can  no 
longeraffordtheirrightful  education." 

Contrary  to  John'sand  popular  campus 
bel  ief ,  the  Uni  versi  ty  of  Toronto  has  actu- 
ally been  significantly  increasingits  fund- 
ing in  all  areas  of  student  assistance.  Over 
the  past  five  years  (until  the  1996-97 
school  year)  the  university  has  increased 
the  dollar  amount  per  student  recipient  of 
in-course  scholarships  and  admission 
scholarships  by  28  per  cent  and  26  per 
cent  respectively.  Even  the  dol  lar amount 
of  bursaries,  otherwise  known  as  student 
aid,  for  each  student  has  increased  by 
almost  30  per  cent  over  the  same  time 
period.  In  1996, the  university  also  estab- 
lished UTAPS  (University  of  Toronto 
Advance  Planning  for  Students)  to  aid 
students  whose  financial  need  surpasses 
the  maximum  loan  provided  by  the  On- 
tario Student  Assistance  Program 
(OSAP). 

However,  in  reality  the  university's 
actions  have  hardly  been  enough  to  put  a 
dent  in  the  student  debt  problem.  In  the 
past  five  years  (until  1 996-97)  academic 
fees  alone  have  soared  36  percent  at  U  of 
T.  The  average  debt  load  of  a  graduating 
student  is  expected  to  rise  to  nearly 
$25,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In  the 
1 996-97  academic  year  nearly  46  percent 
of  full  time  students  received  a  loan  from 
OSAP. 

"Obviously  this  may  sound  hypocritical, 
but  I  don't  think  academic  awards  have 
any  role  to  play  in  the  tuition  problem," 
said  John.  "I've  won  all  these  awards  and 
yet  they  still  don't  even  cover  the  cost  of 
base  tuition — let  alone  books  and  food.  At 
least  I  have  the  advantages  of  living  at 
home  and  paying  for  the  remainder  of  my 
tuition  from  money  I  earned  at  my  sum- 
merjob." 

Unfortunately,  my  friend  Karrie  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  these 
advantages.  I  take  two  classes  with  Karrie 
and  have  had  the  honour  of  using  her 
unparalleled  notes.  After  findingout  Karrie 
appeared  in  a  well-known  Canadian  maga- 
zine with  President  Prichard,  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  her  story. 

In  her  second  year  at  U  of  T,  Karrie  is 
over-worked,  underpaid,  and  thoroughly 
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A  LOOK  AT  UOFT'S  ACADEMIC  AWARDS 


exhausted.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  the  recipient  of  several  renowned 
academic  scholarships,  includingbeinga 
U  of  T  national  scholar,  she  is  barely 
managing. 

"I've  won  top  scholarships  at  U  of  T 
and  they  are  not  even  enough  to  cover 
tuition," said  Karrie.  "I  haveenough  stress 
academical  I  y  to  mai  ntai  n  my  scholarshi  ps, 
let  alone  the  part-time  jobs  I  work  to  pay 
for  the  remaining  costs  of  my  schooling " 
and  residence." 

Even  though  Karrie  has  won  thousands 
of  dollars  from  fourscholarships  this  year, 
she  still  must  work  three  part-timejobs  to 
pay  for  her  education.  Karrie  is  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  students  who  have 
been  forced  to  work  part-time  to  pay  for 
the  rising  costs  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. "I'm  really  having  trouble  making 
ends  meet,"  sighs  Karrie.  "If  my  aca- 
demic awards  would  provide  enough 
money  I  wouldn't  be  working.  If  onejob 
would  cover  thecost  of  successive  tuition 
hikes  I  wouldn't  have  to  take  on  three 
jobs." 

Unlike  many  of  the  other  U  of  T  stu- 
dents who  work  part-time,  Karrie  has 
been  able  to  maintain  her  academic  stand- 
ing despite  her  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion. For  some  of  her  scholarships 
Karrie  is  required  to  keep  up  a  perfect  4.0 
grade  point  average  to  be  eligible  for  their 
renewal  next  year. 

"I  need  to  devote  agreat  deal  of  time  to 
my  studies  to  keep  up  my  grades,"  said 
Karrie.  "But  with  each  successive  tuition 
hike  I  have  a  larger  fee  I  end  up  offsetting 
with  another  part-time  job.  It's  a  vicious 
cycle." 

After  wandering  around  campus  for 
student  input,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
many  of  these  same  concerns  were  voiced 
by  students.  Many  are  convinced  that 
academic  awards  are  inherently  predis- 
posed towards  students  who  can  afford 
full  tuition  because  they  can  dedicate 
more  ti  me  to  their  school  work  and  grades. 
This  leaves  many  students  who  are  finan- 
cially and  academically  deservingof  schol- 
arships  empty-handed  since  they  are  un- 
able to  compete  when  working  part-time. 

But  it  seems  that  U  of  T  is  finally 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  ineffective- 
ness of  academic  awards,  although  per- 
haps unknowingly.  The  U  of  T's  Task 
Force  on  Tuition  F'"es  and  Student  Aid 
recently  released  a  report  that  promotes 
student  aid  as  the  primary  solution  to 
offseting  rising  tuition.  Karrie  hopes  the 
university  will  back  up  these  words  with 
actions. 

"It's  a  start.  But  they  are  being  unreal- 
istic in  what  they  expect  to  achieve  with  a 
student  aid  program,"  explained  Karrie. 
"Yes  student  aid  is  necessary.  And  yes  it 
is  part  of  the  answer  to  solving  the  debt 
crisis.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  you 
can't  solve  such  high  levels  of  debt  with 
student  aid  alone.  It  requires  a  holistic 
solution." 

Although  the  university  says  it  is  com- 
mitted to  student  aid,  recent  actions  are 
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revealing  their  true  intentions.  For  in- 
stance, last  year  the  university  merged  the 
office  of  Admissions  and  Awards  with 
Financial  Aid  drastically  reducing  its  staff 
and  necessary  resources.  Even  the  highly 
praised$240 million  raised  forstudent  aid 
through  the doIlarmatchingoftheOntario 
Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  may  be 
called  into  question  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment for  having  academic  award  dol- 
lars instead  of  the  need-based  bursaries 
stipulated  in  its  guidelines.  Most  students, 
such  as  John  and  Karrie,  believe  increas- 
ing student  aid  is  just  a  clever  ploy  to 
continue  raising  tuition. 

'There  is  an  incongruity  between  rises 
in  tuition  and  rises  in  student  aid,"  said 
Karrie.  "People  are  taking  a  mortgage  on 
their  future  to  pay  for  the  present.  The 
university  needs  to  put  a  freeze  on  tuition 
and  re-evaluate  where  funds  are  going." 

According  to  Statistics  Canada,  U  of  T 
has  already  earned  thedubious  honour  of 
being  the  most  expensive  university  in  all 
of  Canada.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion is  poised  to  rise  again  after  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  despite  overwhelm- 
ing student  protest,  recently  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  universities  to  raise  tuition  a 
maximum  of  20  per  cent  overthe  next  two 
years. 

"The  beauty  of  Canada  is  that  it  has 
always  maintained  a  commitment  to  the 
students  and  education,"  said  Karrie.  "But 
now  that  tuition  has  gone  up  exponentially 
every  single  year  it  seems  as  if  they  have 
begun  neglecting  the  students.  Our  public 
universities  are  turning  into  elitist  institu- 
tions like  those  in  the  United  States." 

The  battle  overthe  rising  cost  of  tuition 
may  have  found  some  federal  relief  in  this 
year's  budget.  On  February  24,  Finance 
Minister  Paul  Martin  unveiled  the  highly 
touted  Millennium  Scholarship  Fund. 
These  scholarships,  financed  by  a  $2.5- 
billion  endowment,  will  distribute  an  aver- 
age $3 ,000 to approxi mately  1 00,000 un- 
dergraduates each  year  beginning  in  the 
year  2000. 

When  I  raised  the  Millennium  Scholar- 
ship with  students,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  positive  sign  that  the  federal 
government  would  devote  the  first  surplus 


to  post-secondary  education.  However, 
many  students  said  they  are  reserving 
theirjudgementon the  I Oyear scholarship 
program  until  the  distribution  details  are 
worked  out.  But  this  is  likely  to  remain  a 
mystery  until  the  Canada  Millennium 
Scholarship  Foundation  is  created  this 
spring  to  oversee  the  endowment  and 
finalize  on  what  basis  the  scholarships  will 
be  awarded. 

The  focus  of  the  Millennium  Scholar- 
ship Fund  has  supposedly  been  to  help 
students  from  low  and  middle  income 
families  attend  post-secondary  institutions. 
Most  major  universities  and  student  fed- 
erations have  lobbied  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  distribute  the  scholarships  in  the 
form  of  grants  based  on  need  rather  than 
merit.  Although  many  students,  such  as 
John,  question  whetherthese  scholarships 
actually  address  the  overwhelming  debt 
problem  no  matter  how  they  are  distrib- 
uted. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  as  tuition 
conti^iues  to  skyrocket  at  universities 
across  the  country,  it  is  imperative  these 
scholarships  be  awarded  to  students  first 
on  the  basis  of  need,  and  only  then  on 
merit.  Canada  is  one  of  only  two  countries 
in  the  G7  that  does  not  have  a  national 
system  of  grants  or  aid  for  its  post-sec- 
ondary students.  Many  hope  the  Millen- 
nium Scholarship  Fund  will  bejust  the  first 
step  towards  instituting  a  permanent  grant 
system  for  post-secondary  education  in 
Canada.  I  f  not,  the  notion  of  equal  access 
may  truly  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the 
coming  millennia. 


We  think  that  every  Canadian 
who  wants  to  learn  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so 

That's  what  the  proposed  Canadian  Opportunities  Strategy  is  all  about. 
It  expands  access  to  knowledge  and  skills  for  all  Canadians  by: 

Helping  Manage  Student  Debt 

•  Tax  relief  for  1  million  Canadians  repaying  their  student  loans  that  will  allow 
students,  like  business,  to  benefit  from  investing  in  their  future. 

•  Improvements  to  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Program  including  interest  relief 
and  a  longer  repayment  period  for  about  100,000  graduates 

Providing  Financial  Assistance  to  Students 

•  100,000  Canada  Millennium  Scholarships  to  full  and  part-time  students  each 
year  over  10  years  -  worth  an  average  of  $3,000  per  year 

•  Canada  Study  Grants  worth  up  to  $3,000  a  year  for  25,000  students 
with  children  or  other  dependants 

Helping  Canadians  Upgrade  Their  Skills 

•  Tax  free  RRSP  withdrawals  for  adults  going  back  to  school 

•  Tax  relief  for  about  250,000  part-time  students  including  50,000  part-time 
students  with  children 

Supporting  Advanced  Research  and  Graduate  Students 

•  More  funding  for  Canada's  granting  councils;  more  than  $400  million 
in  additional  resources 

Helping  Families  Save  for  Education 

•  A  new  Canada  Education  Savings  Grant  that  will  directly  enrich  the 
contributions  made  to  each  registered  education  savings  plan 

Supporting  Youth  Employment 

•  An  Employment  Insurance  premium  holiday  for  businesses  that  hire  additional 
young  Canadians  age  18-24 

•  Funding  doubled  for  youth  employment  programs  aimed  at  those 
who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school 

We're  investing  in  the  future  of  Canada 


To  get  all  the  details  visit  the  Department  of  Finance  Website  at: 

http://www.fin.gc.ca  Canada 
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Building  a  mystery 


BY  ANDREW  LOUNG 

Varsity  Staff 

Someti  mes,  a  book  may  be  judged 
well  by  its  cover. 

1  cannot  think  of  a  more  aptly 
titled  novel  in  recent  memory  than 
Douglas  Cooper's  second  work 
of  fiction.  Delirium  (Random 
House).  Like  one  of  those  busy, 
oneiric  paintings  by  Bosch,  Coop- 
er's novel  is  crowded  with  sur- 
real and  mesmerizing  imagery  that 
on  the  surface  appears  seemingly 
insoluble. 

For  example,  near  the  beginning 
of  thestory ,  {zzy  Darlow  is  sitting 
in  his  apartment  when  a  printing 
press  crashes  through  his  wall: 
"He  watches  unable  to  move  as 
the  press  grinds  into  motion, 
still  attached  by  a  butcher's 
hook  and  steel  noose  to  a  crane 
outside  his  window,  dripping 
grease  on  his  hardwood  floor, 
and  a  thin  scroll  of  paper  wet 
like  excrement  is  born. " 

Complementing  this  edgy 
Kafkaesque  imagery  is  Cooper' s 
idiosyncratic,  self-conscious  prose 
style,  a  non-linear  narrative  de- 
sign which  has  more  spatial  and 
temporal  divarications  than  aStar 
Trek  episode,  and  a  tightly-packed 
intellectual  schema  that  delves 
into,  among  other  things,  the  my- 
thology of  architecture,  the  paral- 
lel motivations  of  the  architect 
and  the  biographer,  the  identity  of 
Mary  Magdelene  and  the  nature 
of  evil .  The  overall  experience  is 
one  of  considerable 
sensory  saturation. 

Ostensibly,  De- 
lirium  is  the  story 
of  Ariel  Price,  a 
world-renowned 
architect  who  has 
made  his  mark  on 
downtown  Toronto 
with  skyscrapers 
and  underground 
malls.  Price  is 
loosely  based  on 
Ludwig  Mies  van 
derRoe,  the  famed 
modernist  architect 
who  designed  the 
Toronto  Dominion 
Centre  at  Bay  and 
Front  street,  and 
the  underground  corridors  that 
stretch  beneath  it.  When  Price 
learns  that  a  man  named  Theseus 
Crouch  wishes  to  write  his  biog- 


Toronto  author  Douglas  Cooper  ventures  deep  inside 
local  architecture  for  his  second  novel,  Delirium 


raphy  without  his  consent,  a  book 
that  will  attack  his  rigid  designs  as 
lacking  social  responsibility 
("Ariel  Price  cared  no  more  for 
the  occupants  of  his  building  than 
does  a  chef  for  the  pieces  of  meat 
that  he  throws  in  a  stew,")  Price 
decides  to  kill  Crouch  in  order  to 
protect  his  professional  reputa- 
tion and  prevent  a  dark  secret 
from  being  exposed.  Thus,  Cooper 
juxtaposes  the  architect  who  in- 
trudes upon  public  space  with  the 
biographer  who  intrudes  upon 
private  space. 

I  spoke  with  Cooper — a  peripa- 
tetic writer  who  was  born  in  To- 
ronto, has  led  safaris  in  Kenya, 
residedin  Lx)ndon,  Paris,  and  Mon- 
treal and  now  lives  in  Manhat- 
tan— when  he  was  in  town  re- 
cently. Sitting  in  the  conference 
room  of  Random  House  at  BCE 
Place,  Cooper  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance— with  his  shaved  head 
andlarge,  boyishly  gleamingeyes — 
to  the  lead  singer  of  Right  Said 
Fred. 

Cooper,  a  former  student  of 
architecture  at  Waterloo  and  in 
England,  has  a  long-standing  fas- 
cination with  the  organizing  ele- 
ments of  architecture.  "I've  al- 
ways been  very  aware  of  space 
and  light  and  environment,"  he 
states.  And  he  developed  a  jones 
forwritingeven 
earlier,  which 
would  lead  him 
todiscoveringa 
formal  nexus 
between  his 
two  passions. 
'Thediscipline 
of  architecture 
relates  well  to 
the  liberal  arts," 
he  says.  "In  ar- 
c  h  i  t  e  c  t  u  r  e 
school,  you  re- 
ceive a  broad 
liberal  arts  edu- 
cation: you 
study  art,  litera- 
ture, history  and 
are  made  to  ap- 
ply those  elements  to  an  architec- 
tural project  much  like  in  an  es- 
say." 

Cooper  continues  a  long  tra- 


" Fiction  has  an  explicitly  ar- 
chitectural structure,  ITTAKES 

ITS  STRUCTURAL  METAPHOR  FROM 
THE  WORLD  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
ANYONE  CAN  WRITE  ABOUT  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, BUT  TO  WRITE  SUCCESS- 
FUL FICTION  IS  TO  CREATE  A  PIECE 
OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PROSE." 

DOUGLAS  COOPER 


dition  of  aesthetic  thinkers  who 
emphasized  the  arti  stic,  rather  than 
the  engineering,  principles  of  ar- 
chitecture; it  is  a  tradition  that 
includes  Hegel  ("the  fundamental 
typeofthefme  artofbuildingisthe 
symbolic  form  of  art")  and  John 
Ruskin  ("architecture  is  an  art  for 
all  to  learn  because  all  are  con- 
cerned with  it.")  And  Cooper,  as  a 
literary  artist,  sees  the  dearth  of 
imagination  and  humanity  in  mod- 
ern engineering  as  the  reason  for 
"the  appallingboxes  inflicted  upon 
us,"  as  he  refers  to  much  of  mod- 
ernist architecture.  He  encodes 
this  belief  in  his  literary  creation, 
Ariel  Price,  whose  emotional  in- 
accessibility (he  cannot  love,  and 
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refuses  to  let  others  around  him 
love)  is  reflected  in  his  insensate 
architecture  (the  highrise  and  the 
underground  mall,  both  of  which 
alienate  us  from  the  natural  ground 
dwelling  space.)  Consider  this  pas- 
sage from  Delirium: 

"In  forcing  the  real  to  conform 
to  rules — in  building  cities — the 
mind  naturally  chooses  a  familiar 
form.  The  city  takes,  inevitably, 
the  shapeof  the  mind  itself. ..when 
Ariel  Price  finds  that  the  city  of 
Toronto  offers  no  place  for  the 
proper  expansion  of  his  lust  to- 
ward the  dancing  girl,  he  pro- 
poses to  build  an  underground 
mall.  And  when  the  girl  dies,  the 
mall  becomes  the  type  itself:  the 
sub-city,  the  sewer,  the  catacomb, 
the  grave." 

While  Cooper  has  been  accu- 
rately labelled  a  "writer  of  archi- 
tectural fiction"  because  of  his 
literary  treatment  of  architecture, 
he  also  views  fiction  as  a  type  of 
architecture  in  itself. 

"Fiction  has  an  explicitly  archi- 


tectural structure,"  he  explains, 
"it  takes  its  structural  metaphor 
from  the  worid  of  architecture. 
Anyone  can  write  about  archi- 
tecture, but  to  write  successful 
fiction  is  to  create  a  piece  of 
architecture  in  prose." 
And  Cooper  likes  to  play  around 
with  the  conventions  of  both  fic- 
tion and  architecture.  There  are  at 
least  four  other  narrative  threads 
beside  the  main  storyline,  all  inter- 
twined, with  abrupt  shifts  and 
backtracking  and  narratives  nested 
within  narratives  within  narratives 
like  those  Russian  Matreshka  dolls 
that  stack  one  inside  the  other. 
The  architectural  innovations  in 
the  story  are  no  less  ecstatically 
rendered:  Ariel  Price  windsupina 
flooriess  prison  cell  that  has  to  be 
read  to  be  believed.  lnfact,Cooper 
has  collaborated  with  a  worid-fa- 
mous  architect,  Peter  Eisenman, 
to  design  a  real-life  version  of  this 
prison. 

On  topof  his  partnerships  with 
Eisenman  and  otherinternational 
architects.  Cooper  has  also  writ- 
ten screenplays,  short  fiction, 
travel  articles,  non-tlction  pieces, 
a  dance  video  for  performance 
theatre  and  the  official  Sundance 
Film  Festival  web  site.  Oh  yes, 
did  I  mention  that  his  first  novel. 
Amnesia,  was  critically  acclaimed 
and  a  best-seller  in  Canada  and 
the  States? 

But  Cooper 
may  be  most 
well-known  for 
the  serialization 
of  Delirium  on 
the  Web,  a  proc- 
ess that  began  in 
1992.  It  was  the 
first  such  novel 
to  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  for- 
mat. "It  was  a 
perfect  fit,"  he 
says.  "I  was  try- 
ing to  create  a 
novel  in  the  shape 
ofalabyrinth,and 
here  was  this  me-  ^^^^np^ 
dium  already  in 
the  shape  of  a 
labyrinth.  I  could  fill  it  with  words." 

Although  some  critics  have  dis- 
missed this  feat  as  inconsequen- 
tial (Ray  Robertson  writing  in  the 
Toronto  Star.  "And  just  why, 
one  wants  to  ask,  is  this  impres- 
sive?"), there  is,  1  believe,  an 
issue  of  some  gravity  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Cooper's  pioneering 
excursion.  More  and  more  writ- 
ers these  days  are  publishing  their 


work  initially  or  exclusively  over 
the  Web.  Last  fall,  John  Updike 
got  involved  in  an  interactive  lit- 
erary project  overthe  Internet,  in 
which  he  allowed  John  Q.  Public 
to  contribute  the  middle  section  of 
a  novel  he  began  and  ended.  And 
last  year,  Tom  Wolfe  released  his 
new  work.  Ambush  at  Fort 
Bragg,  only  on  CD-ROM,  not  in 
any  print  format. 

This  minor  revolution  begs  the 
question:  Quo  vadis,  book?  Has 
Douglas  Cooper  started  the  de- 
mise of  the  printed  page?  "Per- 
haps someday  the  printed  page 
will  become  obsolete,"  he  states, 
"but  the  technology  is  not  ready 
for  it  right  now;  an  electronic 
screen  is  just  not  as  comfortable 
to  look  at  as  black  lettering  across 
a  white  page." 

And  while  Cooper  realizes  dig- 
ital technology  isencroaching  upon 
our  daily  lives,  and  that  he  will  be 
forever  linked  to  the  transfigura- 
tion of  literature  to  the  new  me- 
dium, he  admits  the  electronic  cul- 
ture will  never  compromise  the 
one  aspect  of  his  life  most  essen- 
tial to  him,  his  creativity.  "I  find 
myself  rarely  using  paper 
anymore,"  he  says,  "but  I  still  con- 
sider myself  a  bit  of  a  Luddite.  I 
wrote  the  last  quarter  of  Delirium 
longhand,  and  did  not  publish  it  on 
the  Web,  because  I  was  growing 
concerned  over  what  the  digital 
influence  was  doing  to  my  soul." 

Of  course,  regardless  of  how  a 
work  of  fiction  is  presented,  it 
ultimately  stands  on  its  own  mer- 
its. And  despite  the 
significant  hype 
andfollowingithad 
on  the  Web,  De- 
lirium will  either 
forge  a  lasting  im- 
pression or  fall  by 
the  wayside  by  dint 
of  what  lies  be- 
tween the  covers. 
Cooper  again  ex- 
presses his  own 
situation  through 
thatof  Ariel  Price: 
"A  theoretical 
labyrinth  from 
which  he  could 
extricate  himself 
only  by  way  of  a 
concentrated, 
virtuoso  per- 
formance. It  was  a  test  of  nerves 
and  a  proof  of  the  artist. " 

So  wholly  unique  indesign,  ex- 
ecution, and  intellectual  verve  is 
Douglas  Cooper' sDe/(>/ttwi,  that 
no  matter  how  readers  judge  the 
overall  reading  experience,  they 
will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  one  of 
those  works  of  literature  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  onlyr/i«  author 
could  have  written  this  book. 
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The  Scylla  &  Charibdis  Company  presents 


Two  shows  performed  on  alternate  nights: 

Exiles       The  Private  Ear  and 


by  James  Joyce 


The  Public  Eye 

by  Peter  Shaffer 


March  13  to  April  4 

Thursdays  to  Saturdays  8pm,  Sundays  2pm.  Call  for  schedule 
Tickets:  $10.  general,  $8.  seniors 
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Blink  182's  eyes  wide  open 


BY  CHRIS  JONES 

Varsity  Staff 

Huge  naked  dancingclowns.  Mas- 
turbation ("lube"  or  "dryskin"). 
Ritual  circumcision.  Dick  lips. 
Chronic  diarrhoea.  Proctology. 
Prison  rape.  Fart  humour.  Having 
sex  with  goats  and/or  other  peo- 
ple's mothers.  Impotence.  Pink 
bits.  Jokes  about  Uranus. 

That's  33  words  that  sum  up 
Blink  182.  Ifyoudon'tsee  past  the 
band's  juvenile  idea  of  what's 
tunny,  that  is. 

I  have  to  admit,  going  into  the 
interview  I  was  expecting  to  play 
thecookiein  Blink  182'sRussian 
circlejerk.  But  surprisingly  enough, 
these  guys  have  their  heads 
screwed  on  right,  even  if  their 
thumbs  are  planted  securely  up 
each  other's  asses.  (Get  it? 
Buttholes  are  funny!) 

The  So-Cal  pop  punk  three- 
some busted  out  of  San  Diego  in  a 
big  way  with  their  sophomore  (and 
sophomoric)  effort, Dude  Ranch. 
More  specifically,  the  teen  an- 
them "dammit"  suddenly  clicked 
■on  commercial  radio  and  music 
television,  winning  the  band  agold 
record  and  legions  of  1 5-year-old 
groupies. 

Like  many  West  Coast  bands 
before  them,  Blink  182  followed  a 
basic  formula  forsuccess:  "I  think 
'dammit'  is  a  pretty  good  song," 
says  Mark  Hoppus,  who  plays  bass 
and  sings.  "It'spretty  simple,  but 
I  think  that  the  lyrics  are  some- 
thing people  can  relate  to,  and  it's 
kind  of  catchy,  and  I  think  that's 
what  people  like  about  it." 

Sounds  easy  enough,  doesn't 
it?  And  yet  there  are  a  million 
bands  who  ha ve  fol  lowed  the  same 
formula  but  failed  to  replicate  the 
success:  whileeveryoneinHolly- 
wood  is  working  on  a  screenplay, 
every  kid  living  in  Orange  County 
or  Anaheim  wants  to  be  a  part  of 
Hardcore  California.  When  it 
comes  right  down  to  it,  luck  has  to 
come  into  play  somewhere  along 
the  way.  The  refreshing  thing 
aboutBlink  182istheirrecognition 
of  that  fact. 

'There  are  so  many  great  bands 
that  haven't  gotten  their  lucky 
breaks,  the  opportunities  that  we 
have,"  admits  Mark.  "You  know, 
bands  we  think  are  better  than  we 
are...  I  mean,  there  are  so  many 


California  punk-jokesters 
serious  about  success 


great  bands  out  there  it  just  blows 
me  away  that  people  like  ours." 

Things  haven't  simply  fallen  into 
the  band's  collective  lap,  how- 
ever. They've  worked  hard 
("We'  re  a  six  year  overnight  suc- 
cess," says  Mark),  and  they've 
made  some  smart  moves  career- 
wise — signing  to  a  major  label,  for 
example. 

'There's  no  question  that  we 
wouldn't  be  where  we're  at  right 
now  if  we  were  still  on  Cargo, 
where  they  only  have  15  people 
working  for  the  label,"  notes  Mark. 
The  fact  that  Cargo  recently  closed 
up  shop  drives  the  point  home;  in 
hindsight,  the  band  jumped  from  a 
sinkingshipbysigningto  Universal. 

That  jump  to  the  big  leagues 
does  not  come  without  its  costs — 
especially  in  punk  circles — but  it 
seems  Blink  182  don't  care  about 
street  cred;  no  matter  what,  they 
wanted  to  see  their  rock  n'  roll 
dreams  come  true.  "I '  m  not  going 
to  miss  an  opportunity  to  do  what 
I  love  doing  because  I'm  afraid 
some  14-year-old  is  going  to  call 
me  a  sell-out,"  says  Mark  Hatly. 
"People  say,  'Oh,  I'd  never  sign 


with  a  major  label.'  But  they're 
not  in  a  band  that's  been  offered  a 
major  label  deal." 

In  a  way,  you  can  understand 
where  he' s  coming  from.  "One  of 
the  things  you  have  to  keep  i  n  mind 
is  that  il'sjust  rock  n'  roll  music," 
Mark  continues.  "We're  just  a 
rock  band.  We're  not  going  to  be 
around  forever.  We  have  a  real 
lucky  opportunity  to  do  what  we 
love  doing  right  now,  but  it' s  not  to 
going  to  be  here  forever." 

Yes,  Blink  1 82  recognize  their 
mortality,  and  are  going  to  milk 
their  15  minutes  like  there's  no 
tomorrow.  Being  on  a  major  label 
affords  Blink  182  a  much  wider 
market,  and  enough  points  on 
record  sales,  merchandise  and 
endorsements  that — even  if  suc- 
cess is  fleeting — they  may  never 
have  to  work  a  regular  shit  job 
again.  Who  wouldn't  take  that 
opportunity? 

That '  s  not  to  say  being  in  a  band 
is  an  easy  ride,  particulariy  when  it 
comes  to  touring.  The  boys  in 
Blink  1 82  have  been  on  the  road 
continuously  since  last  July,  a 
schedule  that  is  leaving  them  in- 


creasingly red-eyed  and  phlegm- 
lilled. 

"It's  not  hard  work,"  says  Mark, 
who  is  nursing  a  cold.  "It's  just 
mentally  and  physically  kind  of 
gruelling,  always  being  away  from 
home.  The  last  time  I  was  in  the 
same  city  for  more  than  two  days 
was  before  Christmas.  You  know, 
it  just  kind  of  takes  its  toll.  But  I 
wouldn't  trade  this  job  for  any- 
thing in  the  worid.  I  wouldn't 
trade  my  position  for  anything." 

The  band  do  seem  genuinely 
grateful  for  their  success.  "It's 
mind  boggling,"  says  Mark,  with  a 
grin  from  ear  to  ear.  "The  things 
we've  been  able  to  do,  and  the 
places  that  we've  gone  are  in- 
credible. My  life  is  honestly  a 
dream  come  true.  I  get  to  go  eve- 
rywhere, I've  met  a  million  cool 
people,  I  do  exactly  what  I  love.  I 
couldn't  ask  for  anything  more." 

Except,  perhaps,  for  a  huge 
naked  dancingclown  to  come  roll- 
ing into  the  room.  But  aside  from 
guitarist  and  singerTom  DeLonge 
drooling  all  over  himself  during 
Blink  182's  performance  onO/w! 
Mike  with  Mike  Bui  lard  (and 
then  shaking  Bullard' s  hand  with  a 
fist  full  ofmouth  goo),  I  didn't  see 
any  of  the  immaturity  for  which 
the  band  is  known.  Given  their 
sedate  demeanour  during  the  in- 
terview, I  ask  Mark  whether  the 
band  really  finds  things  like  the 
name  "Ben  Dover"  hilarious. 

"We  delmitely  take  our  band 
seriously,"  Mark  says.  "But  we 
don't  take  ourselves  seriously. 
There's  a  distinction  between  the 
two.  We'  re  going  to  get  on  the  best 
tours  we  possibly  can,  we'  re  going 
to  try  and  write  the  best  music  we 
possibly  can.  But  at  the  .same  time 
you  can't  take  it  so  seriously  that  it 
overwhelms  you.  You  have  to  have 
a  sense  of  humour  about  every- 
thing pretty  much." 

"So  what's  on  tonight's  calen- 
dar?," I  ask  him  excitedly.  A  jaunt 
to  Guelph  to  tip  some  cows  per- 
haps? Dialling  1-800  numbers  at 
random?  Launching  water  bal- 
loons from  hotel  balconies? 

'Tonight,  we'll  probably  go  to 
bed,"  Mark  answers  sheepishly. 

Fans  of  the  band' s  usual  antics 
need  not  be  disappointed,  how- 
ever. Having  dreamt  all  theirrock 
n'rolldreams,Blink  182'sthoughts 
will  no  doubt  be  drifting  to  Uranus. 
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Pearl  Jam 
YIELD 

Epic/Sony 
We  know  about  the  war  agai  nsi 
Ticketmaster  and  we  heard  the 
Sleater-Kinney  endorsements 
on  the  "pirate"  radio  broad- 
casts from  Eddie's  house.  But 
Pearl  Jam's  most  admirable 
accomplishmentishowthey' ve 
taken  a  fanbase  that  once  num- 
bered inthe  tens  of  millions  and 
pared  it  down  to  one-tenth  of  its 
original  size.  Of  course.  Pearl 
Jam  isn '  I  the  first  su perstar  act 
to  pay  less  to  the  taxman  each 
year  (hello  Peter  Frampton!), 
but  it's  the  first  to  do  so  delib- 
erately, be  it  through  nine- 
minute  noise  collages 
(yitalogy'&  "Stupid  Mop")  or 
limp  folk-rock  introspection 
(most  of  No  Code).  Now,  with 
every  last  stitch  of  flannel  eradi- 
cated from  the  audience,  Pearl 
Jam  has  gone  back  to  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  anthems,  which 
is  a  good  thing  since  Creedjust 
ain't  gonnacut  it.  The  first  half 
of  Yield  alone — featuring  the 
rousing  Who-like  "Faithful"and 
the  tweaked  garage-rocker  "Do 
The  Evolution" — more  than 
compensates  for  the  fun-free 
No  Code  (though  the  first  sin- 
gle,"© ven  To  Fly ,"  fliesalittle 
too  close  to  Zep's  "Going  to 
California").  Things  get  a  little 
sluggish  onside  two  (Pearl  Jam 
should  really  consider  using  the 
mid-tempo  ballads  more  spar- 
ingly), butthe  grand  finale,  "All 
Those  Yesterdays,"  succeeds 
by  wisely  quoting  the  Beatles 
instead  of  Neil  Young. 

STUART  BERMAN 

James  Iha 
LET  rr  COME  DOWN 

Virgin 

This  one  sounds  like  music  that 
wouldbeplayinginZellerswhen 
suddenly  you're  reminded  that 
you  need  to  buy  deodorant, 
'cause  something  stinks. LeJ  // 
Come  Down  is  the  first  solo 
album  from  James  lha  of  the. 


SmashingPumpkins.and  maybe 
thelast.  Itriedtolikeit.justtobe 
different,  but  my  reaction  was 
similar  to  that  of  many  other 
people:  this  CD  just  really  rots. 
The  simplistic  lyrics  don't  in- 
spire any  kind  of  emotional  re- 
sponse(aside  from  boredomor 
unconu-oUablecringing),  and  the 
music  doesn't  do  much  either. 
The  tracks  all  blend  soppily  i  nto 
each  other,  sounding  1  ike  a  '70s 
country-rock  album  that  never 
should  have  made  it  out  of  the 
studio.  Even  the  appearance  of 
rock  goddess  Nina  Gordon  (ex- 
■Veruca  Salt)  on  "Beauty" 
couldn't  changemy  opinion;  her 
back-up  vocals  can  barely  be 
heard.  The  bio  proclaims,  "lha 
has  nimbly  side-stepped  trendi- 
ness."  Well,  he  took  a  big  step, 
MANDRARUTABEGA 

Ian  Brown 
UNFINISHED  MONKEY 
BUSINESS 
Polygram 
Ian  Brown  has  a  problem.  The 
former  lead  vocalist  of  the  now 
defunct  Stone  Roses  has  re- 
leased his  first  solo  album,  and 
from  the  opening  chords  of  the 
album  his  husky  Mancunian 
vocals  are  instantly  recogniz- 
able to  fans,  making  it  too  easy 
to  link  him  with  his  Madchester 
past.  However,  with  Unfin- 
ished Monkey  Business, 
Brow  n  produces  a  strong  effort 
to  defy  these  boundaries.  With 
the  exception  of  the  "Can't  See 
Me,"  (former  Roses  Reni  and 
Mani  make  guest  appearances, 
thus  explai  ning  the  resemblance 
to  "Fools  Gold")  the  album  has 
adistinctsound.independentof 
previous  associations.  Brown  is 
increasingly  ex  peri  mental,  de- 
livering a  raw  feel  with  acous- 
tics that  sound  more  like  an 
adolescent  pissing  around  in  his 
bedroom  than  a  glossy  studio 
product.  The  unrefined  sound 
doesn't  undermine  the  album, 
but  adds  to  its  primitive  theme, 
wherein  Brown  uses  tribal 
sounding  percussion  and  lyrical 
references  to  safari  animals, 
lending  the  record  African  un- 
dertones. Unfinished  Monkey 
Business  may  not  prove  to  be  a 
huge  commercial  success  for 
Brown,  but  is  certainly  a  strong 
step  in  the  defining  of  his  post- 
Roses  musical  career. 
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Bathhouse 
leaves  its  mark 


BY  CORtNNE 
AESCHELMANN 


Groovy,  Zuckerbaby! 


BY  BRIAN  ELLICOTT 

I  would  give  my  left  arm  to  live  in 
the  land  of  Zuckerbaby. 

It  wouldn't  matter.  Zuckerbaby 
is  a  wondrous  place  where  my 
arm  would  grow  back  once  I  ar- 
rived. Chocolate  kisses  grow  on 
trees  and  the  rivers  run  cherry 
cola  in  Zuckerbaby,  but  no  one 
has  diabetes,  teeth  never  rot  and 
you  never  get  fat.  The  national 
anthem  is  played  by  Cheap  Trick 
(circa  1979),  with  Redd  Kross 
spelling  them  on  alternate 
Wednesdays.  The  worst  thing  that 
can  happen,  as  aZuckerbabian,  is 
that  shampoo  stings  your  eyes  in 
the  shower.  Life  would  be  sweet 
like  candy  i  f  I  lived  in  the  world  of 
Zuckerbaby. 

The  constant  references  to  all 
things  sweet  and  candy-like  don't 
bother  Zuckerbaby'sguitar  player, 
Reed  Shimozawa.  Their  songs  full 
of  big,  swooping  guitars  and  hon- 
eyed harmonies  tell  of  being 
"blinded  by  bubble  gum,"  "muscle 
cars  of  chocolate  bars"  and  "sugar 
deserted  highways."  They  took 
their  name  from  a  1 985  German 
art  film  about  a  woman  who  wins 
over  a  subway  conductor  with 
sweets.  Even  if  the  confectionery 
comparisons  did  bother 
Shimozawa,  he  wouldn't  have  any 
right  to  complain. 

"We  don't  mind  it  at  all,"  says 
Shimozawa,  sitting  upstairs  in 


Lee's  Palace  while  waiting  for 
Sandbox,  with  whom  they  share  a 
bill  later  that  night,  to  finish  their 
sound-check.  "It's  not  something 
we've  purposely  stressed  but  it 
just  seems  to  come  up  again  and 
again." 

In  case  you  missed  the  point, 
dear  reader,  Zuckerbaby  is  a  Pop- 
with-a-capital-'P'  band.  Before 
you  turn  up  your  nose  at  the  term, 
you'd  better  discount  most  of  the 
recorded  work  of  the  Beatles,  the 
Beach  Boys,  the  Replacements 
and  Elvis  Costello  and  the  Attrac- 
tions. Zuckerbaby  aren't  ashamed 
to  be  a  Pop  band,  nor  should  they 
be. 

"We're  not  afraid  of  that  term 
pop,"  Shimozawa  declares.  "A  lot 
of  people  are  afraid  of  it  because 
the  connotation  is  one  of  some- 
thing that  doesn't  matter.  Pop 
music  shaped  my  life  and  I  think  it 
shaped  a  lot  of  people's  lives." 
After  a  pause,  Shimozawa  contin- 
ues, "I  don't  think  we  are  as  pure 
a  pop  band  as  some  but  we  are  a 
pop  band." 

This  can  create  a  unique  set  of 
marketing  problems  for  the  band. 
While  "Andromeda,"  the  first  sin- 
gle, was  well  received  by  rock  'n' 
roll  radio,  theirlatestsingle, "Sham- 
poo," has  been  deemed  too  fluffy 
for  rock  radio  and  too  hard  for 
Contemporary  Hit  Radio.  And  then 
there's  the  fact  that  much  of  their 
fan  base  is  too  young  to  see  them 


in  the  bars  that  logistics  demand 
they  perform.  As  a  result, 
Zuckerbaby  usually  end  up  doing 
two  shows-one  for  drinkers  and 
one  for  all -ages. 

"You  always  want  to  appeal  to 
your  peers  and  people  your  own 
age,  but  we  find  that  underage 
people  are  far  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  music,"  Shimozawa 
says.  "It  doesn't  mean  people  at 
the  drinking  shows  aren't  enjoy- 
ing it.  They're  just  far  less  likely 
to  ask  for  an  autograph  or  stand  in 
the  front  row  and  scream. 

"The  all-ages  shows  are  nice 
because  it's  nice  to  have  those 
kids  show  their  appreciation  for 
it.  We  didn't  aim  our  music  at 
anybody.  We  just  made  the  record 
and  wrote  songs  we  feel  best 
represent  us." 

Zuckerbaby  are  constantly 
dogged  by  the  sort  of  comparisons 
that  make  it  easy  to  partition  the 
band;  Shimozawa,  personabledip- 
lomat  that  he  is,  doesn '  t  bear  any- 
oneany  ill  will. 

"We  hear  a  different  compari- 
son every  day.  We  hear  every- 
thing from  Cheap  Trick  to  Jelly- 
fish-who  were  a  big  influence  on 
us-and  the  Beatles  all  the  way 
through  to  Radiohead  and  Oasis. 
A  lot  of  them  I  don't  really  see. 
We  are  hugely  influenced  by  pop 
music  in  general  and  if  something 
I  listened  to  when  I  was  1 2-years- 
old  finds  its  way  into  what  we  do. 
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that '  s  cool .  When  people  say  there 
are  Beatle-esque  things  about  us, 
well,  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  If  you  are  playing  pop  music 
today,  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
you  were  influenced  by  the 
Beatles." 

Zuckerbaby  don '  t  draw  the  line 
at  stealing — ahem — borrowing 
from  obvious  influences.  "Twice 
As  Hard"  and  the  ballad  "Valen- 
tine" contain  the  sharp  curdy  taste 
of '80s  hair  metal. 

"There  is  a  large  scope  of  influ- 
ences," agrees  Shimozawa.  "I  was 
around  when  metal  was  the  rage. 
I  played  in  metal  bands  as  well  as 
punk  and  new  wave  bands  in  the 
'80s.  Because  we  all  came  from 
smaller  towns  [outside  of  Calgary] 
wejust  absorbed  it  all.  If  you  came 
to  our  rehearsal  you  might  hear  us 
jam  everything  from  a  bad  '80s 
metal  song  to  a  romantic  ballad 
just  because  we  grew  up  in  that 
time  frame. 

"There's  a  lot  going  on  in  our 
musicand  we  didn't  want  to  close 
any  doors.  There  was  a  question 
of  whether  we  wanted  to  narrow 
down  the  scope  when  we  recorded 
the  record  and  the  answer  for  us 
was  a  resounding  'No.'  All  those 
elements  are  important  to  us. 
They're  all  a  part  of  us  individually 
and  therefore  the  band." 


For  a  unique  theatre-going  ex- 
perience, check  out  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Theatrical  Co-Op*s 
double-bill  production  of 
Benchmarks  andThe  Bathhouse 
Suite,  two  short  plays  by  local 
playwright  Ken  Bnnd.Bench- 
^  marks  is  aseries  of  monologues 
-  recounting  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  death  of  a  young  gay 
man  named  Ray.  It  poignanfly 
explores,  in  five  voices,  the 
emotionalinfluence  people  in  a 
community  have  on  another, 
and  ho w  a  single  event  can  have 
a  rippling  ef- 
fect and  touch 
several  lives. 
Touching  and 
humourous, 
the  play  is 
short  enough 
that  it  leaves 
much  to  the 
viewer's  imagination  and  inter- 
pretation. 

If  Benchmarks  stays  rela- 
tively close  to  the  surf  ace  of  the 
issues  it  explores,  the  longer 
Bathhouse  Suite  takes  you  right 
in.  Graphic,  gripping,  evocative 
and  hilarious.  The  Bathhouse 
Suite  examines  the  important 
roles  one  building  plays  in  the 
lives  ofacommunityofmen.  Of 
course,  to  the  characters  who 
frequent  its  halls,  the  bathhouse 
is  more  than  just  a  building.  A 
sexual  sanctuary,  safe-haven, 
second  home  to  some  and  hid- 
ing-place to  others,  the  bath- 
house has  a  mythology  all  its 
own. Through  the  lalesandemo- 


Benchmarks  and 
The  Bathhouse  Suite 

until  March  1 5 
Tallulah's  Cabaret 
1 2  Alexander  St. 


tional  journeys  of  the  charac- 
ters, weare  taken  down  its  steamy 
halls  through  space  and  time  for 
a  glimpse  of  episodes  that  have 
become  the  foundation  for  this 
mythology.  We  encounter  the 
people  who  have  floated  in  and 
out  over  the  years,  the  dead 
friends  and  lovers  who  are  for- 
ever enshrined  through  the  tales 
of  their  loved  ones.  Highly  poetic 
at  limes,  The  Bathhouse  Suite 
powerfully  explores  the  terrain 
of  memory,  both  reaffirmed  and 
reinvented  for  the  living  to  cope 
with.  It  examines,  too,  the  ac- 
ceptance and  support  that  can  be 
found  in  a  community. 

Served 
up  back  to 
back.  Bench- 
marks and 
The  Bath- 
house Suite 
offer  the 


unique  per- 
spectiveon  the  rangeof  Brand's 
writing,  which  is  at  once  pow- 
erfiilly  lyrical  and  gleefully  raun- 
chy. It  is  also  arare  and  fascinat- 
ing treat  to  seethe  production' s 
five  actors  come  back  after  in- 
termission in  very  different 
roles.  Particularly  striking  is  the 
performance  of  Moynan  King, 
who  plays  a  nurse  in  the  first 
play  and  emerges  in  the  second, 
commendably  unrecognizable 
as  the  bathhouse' s  young  male 
attendant,  who  has  stories  of 
his  own  to  tell.  This  "gender- 
blind"  casting  is  just  one  of  the 
things  that  make  this  produc- 
tion gripping  and  original.  Not 
to  be  missed! 
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face  to  face 
...LIVE 

In  the  history  of  recorded  mu- 
sic, from  Thomas  Edison  to 
John  Tesh ,  there  has  never  been 
a  good  live  punk  rock  aJbum, 
So  it  may  be  unfair  to  expect 
face  to  face — who've 
shoplifted  as  much  nervous 
power-pop  from  The 
Buzzcocks  as  they  could  stuff 
in  the  pockets  of  their  baggy 
'boarder  shorts — ^to  break  new 
ground.  Graded  on  a  curve 
. . .  Live  is  an  engaging  little  al- 
bum. Face  to  face  have  always 
been  the  cleanest  and  most 
melodic  of  the  So-Cal  punk 
bands  and  the  material  culled 
from  their  three  studio  albums 
never  strays  far  from  the  origi  - 
nal  recordings.  Included  among 
the  18  songs  are  rarely  per- 
formed B  -sides  and  a  cover  of 
Social  Distortion's  'Telling 
Them."  The  buzz-saw  guitars, 
the  100  beals-per-minute  and 
the  terse,  anti-loser  lyrics  make 
this  a  pleasant  souvenir  for  the 
faithftil ,  but. .  ,Zive  contains  too 
few  surprises  and  too  little,  let' s 
say ,  magic  to  keep  it  from  gath- 
eringdust  in  your  collection. 

BRIAN  EULICOTT 

Majek  Fashek 
RAINMAKER 

Tuff  Gong 
Majek  Fashek' s  mother  pro- 
claims her  son  is  "bom  with 
rhythm,"  and  Fashek  explores 
this  birthright  on  his  new  re- 
lease Rainmaker.  The  title 
stems  from  his  experience  at  a 
concert  where  he  predicted  rain 
would  fall,  although  the  Nige- 
rian land  was  experiencing 
drought;  as  he  sang '  'Send  Down 
the  Rain,"  the  skies  closed  in 
andadownpourbegan.Tmnot 
too  sure  whether  his  fans'  label 
of  "prophet"  is  appropriate-^ 
it  seems  kind  of  fluky  to  me. 
But  the  strength  of  Fashek' s 
music  is  not  a  fluke.  He  at- 
tempts to  deliver  a  message  in 
his  music,  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  of  personal  triumph.  By 
combining  several  musical 
styles  Fashek  doesn't  pigeon- 
hole himself  as  a"reggae  artist," 
but  rather  leaves  room  for  ex- 
ploration and  appreciation  of 
other  forms.  However,  on  the 
album,  the  drum  machine  takes 
away  from  the  lovely  flutes  and 
guitar,  and  the  cringe-worthy 
version  of  "Hotel  California" 
makes  me  wonder  just  what 
Fashek  i  s  trying  to  accompl  ish. 
Yet  it  i  s  an  endearing  effort,  and 
1  found  myself  humming  his 
unique  sounds  all  the  way  to 
HMV  to  check  out  more. 

AIRUE  PULLEN 

Jeb  Loy  Nichols 
LOVERS  KNOT 

EMJ 

Lovers  Knot  is  the  product  of 
Jeb  Loy  Nichols'  legend-sta- 
tus biography.  As  a  child  in 
Wyoming,  Nichols  was  raised 
listening  to  country,  soul  and 
bluegrass  music.  In  1979,  he 
was  drawn  to  New  York  City 
and  he  soon  became  immersed 
in  the  thriving  punk  and  rap 
scene.  Nicholsdelivershissto- 
ries  through  a  gentle,  reedy- 
sounding  voice.  His  songs  are 
precious  like  those  of  hi  s  mu  sic 
heroes  such  as  Al  Green  and 
Hank  Williams.  Lover  Knots' 
opener, "  As  theRain  ",  is  driven 
by  a  shuffling  backbeat  and 
reggae-inspired  horns,  while 
"Something  We  Had"  is  a  clas- 
ysic  folk  ballad,  quiet  and  rustic 


in  sound.  Nichols'  lyrics  are 
peppered  widi  classic  country 
words  and  phrases  while  they 
unravel  tales  of  love,  betrayal 
and  other  universal  themes  that 
we  never  seem  to  tire  of.  Jeb 
Loy  Nichols' passion  for  roots 
American  music  makes  this  re- 
cording a  gumbo  of  Appala- 
chian, Caribbean,  punk  and  folk 
sounds.  Any  discerning  record 
collector  would  be  wise  to  re- 
serve a  place  on  the  shelf  for 
Lovers  Knot. 

HANNAH JAMES 

Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Kahn  and 
Michael  Brook 
REMIXED 

Realworld/Virgin 
Let  me  begin  by  stating  that 
Qawwali  or  East  IndianMuslim 
devotional  music  is  not  for  eve- 
ryone. Listen  to  this  album  in 
public  and  you  will  learn  the 
hard  way.  That  said,  this  com- 
pilation of  the  late  Nusrat  Fateh 
Ali  Kahn's  words  and  Michael 
Brook's  music  remixed  by  the 
"risingstars"oftheBritish/Asian 
underground  is  surprisingly  di- 
gestible once  you  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  walking  around 
your  house  strumming  along  to 
this  album  with  your  air  sitar  is 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
Nusrat's  voice  has  a  strangely 
hypnotic  quality  and  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  need  to  take 
Pakistani  100  to  be  affected  by 
his  emotive  voice  is  a  true  testa- 
ment to  the  universality  of  the 
musical  language.  The  remixes 
themselves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nicely  constructed,  espe- 
cially since  most  of  the  featured 
DJs  had  enough  sense  to  let 
Nusrat  do  most  of  the  talking. 

MENY  GRAUMANN 

Grinspoon 
LICKER  BOTTLE  COZY 

MCA 

Australia' s  Grinspoon  provides 
a  mix  of  the  better  elements  of 
heavy  bands  such  as  Kom  or 
Tool,  but  minus  the  "affected" 
attitudes.  And  Grinspoon  has  a 
singer  who  can  hold  his  melody 
just  a  touch  better.  The  band  is 
willing  to  not  take  itself  too 
seriously,  which  is  nice  for  a 
change,  ticker  Bottle  Coiyfo^- 
tures  plenty  of  guitar-heavy 
tracks  with  some  interesting 
song  structures.  This  band 
knows  how  to  experiment  with 
their  music,  but  that  doesn't 
detract  from  the  overall  point. 
The  only  real  draw  back  to 
Licker  Bottle  Cozy  is  that  it's 
only  an  EP,  thereby  giving  one 
only  a  sampling  of  what  this 
band  has  to  offer. 

KEITH  CARMAN 

Super  E.S.P. 
SUPER  E.S.P. 

Hefty 

Any  Goldiefan  with  two  turnta- 
bles and  a  microphone  can  start 
a  drum  n'  bass  side  project,  but 
some  words  of  advice;  Please 
don't.  It  is  best  to  leave  such 
matters  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sionals, like  Chicago  under 
ground  fixtureCasey  Rice.  The 
debut  EP  from  Rice's  Super 
E.S.P.  project  unfolds  like  a 
nightmarish  trip  to  club-land 
"Born  With  E.S.P."  begins  the 
evening  with  appropriately 
manic  b.p.m.'s,  but  the  beats 
are  slowly  obscured  by  sampled 
horn  riffs.  The  pace  changes 
with  the  ridin'-home-on-the- 
subway-at-three-in-lhe-morn- 
ing  sounduack  "The  Wisdom 
Tooth  ofTheEast."Theprolo 
industrial  closer  "City  Coun- 
sel" sends  you  home  with  a 
nervous  feeling,  as  if  someone 
islurkingbehindyouwaitingto 
roll  you  foryourpocketchange 
Should  you  makeithomeaUve 
you'll  be  using  your  copy  of 
Saiurnz  Return  as  frisbees, 
STUART  BERMAN 


Personal  porn 


Iwasn'tgoingtodothis.  Infact 
1  tried  to  avoid  it  for  as  long  as 
possible.  Butljustcan'tresist. 
1  saw  the  Pamela  Anderson  and 
Tommy  Lee  video  and  I  just  have 
to  talk  about  it. 

I  suppose  if  I  said  it  just  sort  of 
fel  I  in  my  lap  no  one  would  believe 
me.  But  as  it  happened,  a  friend  of 
mine  borrowed  it  from  a  friend  of 
a  friend,  and  knowing  my  interest 
in  studying  popcultureshe  brought 
it  over  for  purely  academic  rea- 
sons. 

The  most  bizarre  thing  about 
the  Pam  and  Tommy  tape  is  how 
obscene  it  is,  and  how  seedy  you 
feel  watching  it.  The  tape  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  car  ride,  a 
boat  ride,  a  lot  of  nudity  and  a  bit  of 
sex.  Oddly ,  it' s  the  moments  where 
Pam  and  Tommy  are  cruising 
around  that  are  the  most  obscene, 
and  I '  m  not  referri  ng  to  the  graphic 
sexual  interludes.  After  all,  just 
looking  at  this  couple,  all  you  can 
think  of  is  them  fucking-it'sjust  so 
obvious  that  it' s  the  only  thing  that 
holds  them  together. 

The  moments  that  should  be  the 
most  intimate-the  various  but  brief 
sex  acts-are  pretty  generic.  It  looks 
far  loo  much  like  a  poor-quality 
and,  quite  frankly,  rather  boring 
pom  film.  Sure  there  have  been 
many  jokes  circulating  about  the 
sizeofTommy'scock-my  favour- 
ite comment  comes  from  a  couple 
of  Rolling  Stone  On-Line  review- 
ers who  said  if  they  had  a  dick  that 
big  they  would  never  wear  pants. 


And  many  of  us  would  appreciate 
that  kind  of  commitment  to  aes- 
theticdisplay.  Butthe  point  is,  the 
sex  between  them  actually  looks 
pretty  boring-there's  a  whole  lot 
of  dick-sucking,  not  much  rug- 
munching  (1  guess  we  know  an- 
other reason  why  Pam  left  him) 
and  some  vanilla  sex. 
But  I  digress. 

What  1  wanted  to  discuss  was 
the  non-sex  moments  of  the  tape 
and  how  these  moments  consti- 
tute the  real  invasion  of  privacy. 
When  Pam  and  Tommy  talk  to  one 
another  you  feel  you  are  witness- 
ing something  you  shouldn't  (un- 
like the  sex  captured  on  celluloid, 
which,  it  appears,  was  meant  for 
mass  consumption).  The  personal 
moments  between  Pam  and 
Tommy  are  so  uncomfortable  to 


watch  because  they  are  so  void  of 
any  emotion-they  repeat  to  one 
another  "I  love  you  babe"  and 
"You're  so  fucking  beautiful"  so 
many  times  that  it  feels  like  they 
are  reading  off  cue  cards.  When 
Tommy  gives  Pam  the  decidedly 
impersonal  gift  basket  of  bath 
goodies  you  realize  how  little  these 
people  know  one  another.  And  it  is 
these  uncomfortable  private  mo- 
ments that  strip  away  the  perso- 
nas  Pam  and  Tommy  have  built 
for  themselves. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
their  public  image  isn't  very  com- 
plex. Tommy  Lee  is  exactly  what 
he  appears  to  be-a  hard-drinking, 
drug-taking,  tattooed  rocker.  On 
the  other  hand,  despite  all  of  her 
surgical  enhancements,  Pamela 
Anderson  has  been  able  to  project 


somewhat  of  an  All- American  (or 
Canadian,  take  your  pick),  sexu- 
ally wholesome  image.  But  seeing 
her  drunk  and  stoned  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tape  is  a  surprise 
that  strips  away  that  helpful,  C.J. - 
ish  Baywa/c/i  purity. 

It's  a  testament  to  the  way 
Hollywood  and  the  star  system 
works  that  this  tape  has  given  Pam 
andTommy'scareerextra  oomph. 
Let's  face  it:  Barh  Wire  wasn't  a 
smash  and  Tommy's  even  more 
of  a  has-been.  This  tape,  that  they 
have  tried  so  hard  to  stop,  has  kept 
them  in  the  limelight  longer  than 
their  careers  would  have  war- 
ranted. And  that's  because  this 
tape  finally  gives  us  what  we  want 
from  Pam  and  Tommy-lhey're 
simply  bodies  we  want  to  see  in 
motion. 
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U  of  T  men  place 


i  HE  VARSITY    ]  7 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  track  and  field  team 
placed  first  at  the  OUA  championship 
meet  this  past  weekend  at  York  Univer- 
sity. 

"When  you  talk  about  team  efforts  you 
think  about  getting  points  from  both  the 
track  and  the  field  [athletes],  and  every- 
one came  up  big  in  both  areas,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Carl  Georgevski. 

The  Blues  definitely  came  up  big  on  the 
track,  winning  all  three  relay  events;  the 
4x200m,4x400m  and  4x800m  runs.  Lead- 
ing the  way  for  the  B  lues  was  Foy  Williams 
who  won  4x200m  and  4x400m,  and  the 
60m  and  300m  events.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
Jean  Retcher  earned  three  gold  medals, 
two  as  part  of  the  4x400m  and  4x800m 
relay  teams  and  the  other  in  the  600m  run. 
Georgevski  gives  much  credit  for  the 
victories  to  the  supporting  cast  of  Shelly 
Cook,  Heidi  Brunner  and  Jackie  Sandoz, 
who  ran  in  the  4x200m,  4x400m  and 
4x800m  events,  respectively. 

U  of  T  also  had  impressive  perform- 
ances from  Lami  Oyewumi  and  Andrea 
Pinnock,  who  placed  silver  in  the  60m  and 
300m  runs,  respectively.  Sara  Gardner 
placed  second  in  both  the  1000m  and 
1500m  events,  while  Jen  Drynan  took 
fourth  in  the  3000m. 

In  the  field,  Althea  Williams,  who  re- 
cently recovered  from  a  bad  back,  set  a 
new  Ontario  university  record  in  the  triple 
jump  with  a  distance  of  13.03m.  She 
finished  ahead  of  teammate  Jama  Ross, 
who  was  third.  Treva  Thomas  and  Becky 
Chambers  earned  silver  medals  in  the  high 
jump  and  pole  vault.  Rounding  out  the 
medal  winners,  Denisha  Williams  placed 
third  in  the  longjump. 

The  U  of  T  men  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cesses of  their  own,  and  earned  a  fourth 
place  finish  in  team  standings.  They  were 
led  by  Jason  Thomas  and  Jeff  Caton,  who 
were  1  -2  in  the  high  jump,  and  Chris  Long, 


SPORT! 


who  was  second  in  the  longjump.  Long 
was  also  first  in  the  triple  jump,  finishing 
ahead  of  rookie  Chris  Martin,  who  was 
fourth. 

The  Blues  also  had  somedecent  results 
on  the  track.  Julian  Thornbury,  their  60m 


hurdles  specialist,  was  fourth,  as  was  the 
4x400m  relay  team  of  Matt  Rispin,  Greg 
Morris,  Jason  Krist  and  Howard  Van 
Langenberg.  Veteran  Kirk  Dillabaugh  was 
also  strong,  placing  sixth  in  both  the  1 000m 
and  1 500m  events. 


The  men's  and 
women's  track  and 
field  Blues  vault  into 
the  ClAU  champion- 
ships this  weekend  in 
Windsor. 


..  Both  the  women' s  and  men' s  track  and 
field  teams  now  prepare  for  the  CIAU 
national  championships,  hosted  this  week- 
end by  the  University  of  Windsor.  U  of  T 
is  the  defending  women' s  champion. 


Women  wrestlers 
third  at  ClAU's 

The  U  of  T  women's  wrestling  team 
won  a  bronze  medal  at  the  CIAU 
champion  ships  hosted  thi  s  past  week- 
end by  Brock  University. 

Represented  by  ZuzkaEcerovaand 
Teresa  Piotrowski,  theBlues  finished 
with  12  points  overall,  edging  teamis 
from  McMaster  (1 1  points)  and  Al- 
berta (10).  The  uni  versities  of  Calgary 
and  Regina  won  the  gold  and  silver 
medals,  respectively.  Piotrowski,  who 
won  an  individual  gold  medal  in  the 
58kg  category  tvo  weekends  ago  at 
the  OUA  provincial  championships, 
earned  gold  once  again  at  the  nation- 
als. The  first-place  finish  at  tbeCIAUs 
was  her  second  in  as  many  years. 


Women's  basketball 
OSes  bid  at 
provincial  title 

The  women's  basketball  Blues, 
ranked  thind  in  thenationgoingintothis 
weekend'sOUAchampionshiptour- 
namentatLaurentianUniversity.were 
quickly  erased  from  the  playoff  scene. 

U  of  T  lost  to  the  Western  Mus- 
tangs, the  fourth-ranked  team  in  the 
nation,  by  a  score  of  73-64  in  the 
provincial  semifinal.  As  a  result,  the 
Blues  were  denied  the  Ontario  crown 
for  a  second  straight  year. 

Also,  since  the  Blues  did  not  make 
the  final,  they  did  not  clinch  aberth  in 
the  CIAU  championships  next  week- 
end in  Thunder  Bay.  U  of  T  must  be 
selected  as  a  wild-card  entry  if  it  is  to 
play  for  the  national  ti  tie. 


Compromise  on  athletic  awards  in  the  worlcs 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGKTS 

Varsity  Staff 

After  months  of  debate  about  the 
merits  of  awarding  athletics  schol- 
arships, it  appears  Canadian  uni- 
versities are  ready  to  call  a  truce. 

Recently,  frustration  in  the  pro- 
scholarship  faction  reached  a  peak, 
with  some  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Interuniversity  Athletic  Un- 
ion threatening  to  pull  out  and  cre- 
ate their  own  group. 

But  last  month,  the  CIAU 
awards  committee  reached  a  ten- 
tative agreement  which  it  hopes 
will  save  the  alliance  from  such  a 
cataclysmic  split. 

Members  of  thecommittee,  who 
come  from  the  various  regional 
athletic  conferences  that  partici- 
pate in  the  union,  will  meet  with 
their  local  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposal.  The  committee 
will  then  draft  a  settlement  to 
present  at  the  union  board  meeting 
on  Apr.  23-25.  For  now,  details  of 
the  agreement  are  unknown. 

"I  am  pleased  with  the  progress 
we  have  made  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  from  the  confer- 
ence presidents  and  designates," 
said  union  president  Tom  Allen. 
"We  now  have  the  framework  for 
discussion  withourmemberinsti- 
tutions." 

Allen  was  unable  to  disclose 
any  details  about  the  on-going  ne- 
gotiations, citing  the  importance  of 
maintaining  confidentiality  during 
the  process. 

Current  union  awards  regula- 
tions forbid  athletic  entrance  schol- 
arships. However,  schools  may 
give  awards  of  up  to  $1,500  to 


continuing  students,  using  athlet- 
ics as  secondary  criteria.  Many 
universities  find  this  arrangement 
unsatisfactory,  specifically  those 
in  Western  Canada  and  the 
Maritimes  who  have  argued  vehe- 
mently that  athletic  scholarships 
are  needed. 

Sick  of  losing  star  athletes  to  the 
USA,  these  universities  have  la- 
mented the  union  awards  policy 
claiming  it  curtails  their  ability  to 
be  serious  about  athletics. 

'The  desire  to  win  has  to  be 
accompanied  by  doing  things  that 
are  necessary  to  attract  and  retain 
the  best  student-athletes,"  said  Ian 
Reade,  athletics  director  at  the 
University  of  Alberta.  "Without 
assistance  to  student-athletes  in 
the  form  of  awards,  the  best  ath- 
letes will  leave  Canada." 

If  the  CIAU  were  to  reverse  its 
policy  on  athletic  scholarships,  the 
change  would  require  a  majority 
endorsement.  However,  the  On- 
tario universities,  which  haveover 
hal  f  of  the  votes  in  the  union,  could 
potentially  block- vote  against  such 
a  motion.  Rather  than  allow  the 
issue  to  crumble  along  regional 
lines  the  OUA  has  sought  a  com- 
promise to  maintain  the  union. 

"OUA  and  U  of  T  have  entered 
into  the  whole  issue  with  the  intent 
to...  move  ahead  with  the  full 
understanding  that  there  would  be 
di  fferent  rules  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,"  said  Liz  Hoffman, 
associate  director  of  U  of  T's 
faculty  of  physical  education  and 
health  and  past-president  of  the 
CIAU.  "We  are  going  into  this 
with  our  eyes  open." 


Settlement  to  the  athletic  schol- 
arship stalemate  may  mean  the 
CIAU  would  parallel  the  Ameri- 
can university  system,  a  mixed 
model  that  may  not  be  feasible  or 
desirable  to  emulate,  says  Paul 
Carson,  sports  information  direc- 
tor at  U  of  T.  He  believes  that 
universities  would  have  to  lower 
their  academic  standards  in  order 
to  accommodate  students  on  ath- 
letic scholarships. 

"The  demographics  in  Canada 
are  different,"  said  Carson.  "On- 
tario uni  versities  tend  to  have  high- 
end  academic  standards  and  this  is 
unique  in  North  America." 

However,  Reade  believes  that 
academic  standards  would  not  be 
compromised. 

"We  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
academic  standards  to  gain  entry 
to  U  of  A  would  be  decreased  for 
athletes.  They  would  be  admitted 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  stu- 
dents," he  said.  "I  would  favour  a 
CIAU  that  offers  athletic  awards 
to  entering  and  continuing  student 
athletes  [equivalent]  to,  at  least, 
the  amount  of  tuition." 

Thus  far  the  source  of  funding 
for  athletic  awards  has  not  been 
discussed.  American  schools  raise 
considerable  money  from  gate  re- 
ceipts. This  is  not  the  case  in  most 
of  Canada. 

Four  sticky  issues 

The  unique  Canadian  situation  also 
converges  from  the  American 
model  on  the  issues  of  program- 
ming, residency,  gender  equity  and 
competition. 

Within  theCI  AU  the  47  schools 


are  sub-di  vided  into  five  geographi- 
cally-aligned regional  associations. 
There  are  10  CIAU  sanctioned 
sports  and  1 7  national  champion- 
ships (men's  and  women's).  U  of 
Tcompetes  in  each  of  these  cham- 
pionships and  has  42  intercollegi- 
ate teams  in  total.  Other  Ontario 
universities  are  just  as  varied  in 
theirprogramming.  If  scholarships 
were  introduced,  however,  they 
would  be  forced  to  narrow  their 
focus  towards  the  scholarship 
sports  in  order  to  compete  with 
other  Canadian  schools  which  do 
not  offer  broad-based  program- 
ming. 

Ontario  universities  also  feel  that 
a  residency  clause  is  critical  be- 
cause many  of  the  top  athletes  in 
Canada  are  from  this  province. 
Ontario,  which  has  a  third  of  the 
universities  in  Canada,  produces 
half  of  the  country's  intercollegi- 
ate athletes. 

"If  there  are  no  provincial 
boundaries  in  the  awards  legisla- 
tion then  Ontario  is  open  season," 
remarked  Hoffman. 

Gender  equity  is  another  con- 
tentious point.  Many  Ontario 
schools,  U  ofTin  particular,  do  not 
wish  to  compromise  on  their  sup- 
port for  it.  "It  is  a  fairness  issue 
and  very  critical,"  Hoffman  said. 
"Our  uni  versity  has  really  stood  on 
this  and  we  have  led  on  this  issue." 

The  issue  of  gender  equity  has 
been  problematic  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the 
U.S.  counterpart  of  the  CIAU. 
Balanced  programming  is  now 
required  by  American  law,  and  the 
CIAU  plans  to  implement  provi- 


sions for  the  same. 

Still,  Reade  feels  that  raising 
gender  equity  is  unfair  because 
academic  scholarships  are  not 
awarded  equally.  He  says  any 
decision  to  force  athletic  awards 
to  do  likewise  would  be  discrimi- 
natory towards  athletes. 

Another  concern  is  the  nature 
of  competition.  Athletic  scholar- 
ships would  most  likely  create  an 
imbalance  and  may  destroy  the 
quality  and  spirit  of  intercollegiate 
competition. 


"There  is  a  compefitive  differ- 
ence," said  Carson.  "The  Ivy 
League  doesn't  pretend  to  be  truly 
competitive  with  the  NCAA  school. 
Anyone  who  iseligible  for  financial 
aid  on  an  academic  basis  would  get 
it." 

Although  there  are  many  con- 
tentious points  that  could  threaten 
the  concept  of  compromise,  the 
whole  nature  of  the  proposed  truce 
remains  a  mystery.  Both  sides  have 
agreed,  however,  that  academic 
integrity  will  be  maintained. 


CAREERS  IN  EDUCATION 
University  of  New  Brunswick 
Faculty  of  Education 
BEd  Concurrent  or  Consecutive  Program 

School  Years'  Options  and  Adult  Education 
Openings  in  all  subject  areas  including: 
Family  Studies,  Technology,  Business 

APPLY  BY  N4ARCH  31,  1998 

Applications  available  from: 

Registrar's  Office 
University  of  New  Brunswick 
Box  4400 
Fredericton,  NB  Canada  E3B  5 A3 
Phone:  506-453-4864;  Fax:  506-453-5016 
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Bad  business 
atUofT 

BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

IN  THE  business  sector,  customer 
service  goes  hand-in-hand  with  cus 
tomer  satisfaction.  Good  service  and 
a  quality  product  form  the  basis  of  a  good 
business;  giving  customers  what  they 
want,  at  an  affordable  price,  is  the  key. 

This  principle  cannot  be  seen  at  work 
at  U  of  T.  Program  cuts  have  affected 
the  nature  of  services  that  can  be  pro- 
vided while  tuition  increases  have  raised 
expectations.  Nowhere  is  the  dichotomy 
more  apparent  than  at  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre. There  is  a  strong  desire  from  the  AC 
staff  to  provide  the  best  service  possible. 
In  the  lobby  there  are  notice  boards  with 
updates  and  opportunities  for  feedback; 
the  type  of  "customer  interaction"  that 
most  services  in  this  university  sorely 
lack.  They  listen  carefully  to  requests 
and  make  every  effort  to  facilitate  sug- 
gested improvements  and  incorporate 
these  into  facility  enhancements  and 
existing  programs.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  AC  is  trying  its  best  for  students — 
however,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it 
students  are  overlooked. 

Despite  calls  from  student  groups 
across  campus  to  freeze  tuition  fees,  the 
Athletic  Centre  will  raise  their  ancillary 
fee  by  3.3  per  cent  next  year.  Repre- 
sentatives from  student  groups  on  the 
Council  of  Athletics  and  Recreation  have 
slated  their  opposition  to  the  increase. 
Meanwhile,  the  student-majority  Coun- 
cil of  Student  Services  has  asked  that  the 
fee  increase  be  reconsidered  so  money 
can  be  taken  from  somewhere  else. 

CAR  argues  that  it  is  using  the  funds 
to  make  changes  that  students  have 
asked  for,  requests  that  student  reps 
v^&ni.Touche.  However,  nobody  will  be 
happy.  The  students  are  being  offered 
what  they  "want",  but  not  the  way  they 
want  it.  Subsequently,  they  end  up  argu- 
ing against  the  very  services  that  they  so 
badly  want  and  deserve. 

Meanwhile,  CAR  faces  a  dilemma. 
Should  the  AC  (most  other  campus  serv- 
ice groups  could  substituted  into  the  ar- 
gument) deliver  the  goods  or  ignore  its 
customers'  needs?  If  it  chooses  the 
former,  it  must  override  student  author- 
ity. If  it  chooses  the  latter,  CAR  will  be 
criticized  for  not  responding  to  students" 
needs.  It's  a  no-win  situation. 

After  further  thought,  neither  side  is  to 
blame  in  the  puppet  show.  CAR  is  not 
receiving  enough  financial  help  from 
administration,  so  it  must  find  other 
sources  of  money,  the  easiest  being  the 
students'  pockets.  If  and  when  CAR's 
increases  are  passed,  changes  will  oc- 
cur, but  instead  of  being  hailed  with 
excitement  they  will  be  tainted  by  re- 
sentment. 

If  the  university  should  take  anything 
from  the  business  world  it  is  the  example 
of  customer  service.  As  it  idly  watches 
its  Athletic  Centre  bear  the  brunt  of 
student  dissatisfaction,  the  university  con- 
tinues to  do  bad  business. 


MARK  SEGAiyVARSITY 


Blues  goaltender  Rob  Dykeman  (#29)  couldn't  stop  every  shot  against  Guelph  last  Thursday. 

Hockey  ousted  by  Guelph  in  OT 


Men's  Blues 
eliminated  from 
playoffs 


BY  DAVID  SILVER 

Varsity  Staff 


In  hockey,  as  in  life,  all  good  things  must 
come  to  an  end. 

Such  is  the  case  for  the  men' s  hockey 
Varsity  Blues  as  their  season  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  last  Thursday  evening  with  a 
6-5  overtime  loss  against  the  Guelph 
Gryphons  in  the  second  round  of  the 
OUA  playoffs.  Guelph  swept  the  best- 
of-fi  ve  series  withToronto  and  now  heads 
off  to  the  provincial  semifinals. 

The  Blues  went  down  fighting  as  they 


deli  vered  a  much  improved  performance 
over  their  previous  outing.  Toronto  ad- 
justed its  game  plan  and 
gave  the  Gryphons  all  they 
could  handle  on  this  night. 
U  of  T  restored  its  anemic 
power  play  and  avoided  the 
many  penalties  it  had  in 
game  two. 

However,  the  Blues 
couldn't  avoid  the  slow  start 
that  has  plagued  them  all 
season.  Toronto  was  un- 
able to  get  on  the  score- 
board first  and  battled  to 
remain  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Gryphons  for 
most  of  the  game.  At  the  beginningof  the 
third  period  the  Blues  trailed  4-2. 

U  of  Tquickly  turned  the  game  around 
when  Mark  Cooper,  Joel  Zinn  and  Greg 


Gryzbowski  tallied  three  goals  within  a 
span  of  six  minutes  to  take  the  lead  from 
theGryphons.  Allthe 
Blues  had  to  do  was 
hold  the  lead  in  or- 
der to  force  the  se- 
ries to  return  to  To- 
ronto for  a  fourth 
game.  However, 
with  only  two  min- 
utes left  in  the  pe- 
riod, Guelph  got  the 
equalizer.  The  mo- 
mentum shift  broke 
Toronto's  will  and 
Guelph  won  the  se- 
ries in  overtime. 
"It's  disappointing  that  the  season  is 
over;  we  played  a  really  good  game," 
said  Blues  head  coach  Darren  Lowe 
with  mixed  emotions.  "The  team  should 


"The  team 
should  be 
proud  of 
themselves." 


-  Blues  head  coacfi 
Darren  Lowd 


be  proud  of  themselves.  They  played  the 
sixth  ranked  team  in  the  nation 
shorthanded."  The  Blues  went  into  the 
game  without  three  of  their  starters,  Pe- 
ter Andrikopoulos,  Mick  Mitrovic,  and 
John  Gallagher,  who  were  out  with  inju- 
ries. 

1 997-98  was  a  building  year  for  men' s 
hockey  at  U  of  T,  which  finished  10-13- 
3  in  the  regular  season.  Before  being 
knocked  out  of  the  playoffs  by  Guelph, 
the  Blues  eliminated  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  in  the  first  round. 

"It  was  just  one  of  those  years  where 
we  faced  a  lot  of  adversity.  It  seemed 
like  one  thing  after  another  just  came 
up,"  said  Lowe. The  coach  is  optimistic 
that  with  some  hard  work  and  a  better 
start  to  the  season,  his  team  will  be  able 
to  win  the  division  finals  next  year. 


write  sports. 

call  ray 
@  979-Z831 


Pursue 
a  career  in 


Community 


Queen's  University 


Thinking  of  taking 
a  course  this  spring 
or  summer? 


Check  out  what  Qtjeen's  has  to  offer: 

Our  distance  education  program,  the  oldest 
correspCJnc^ence  program  in  North  America, 
allows  students  to  take  Queen's  credit  courses 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Queen's  also  offers  a  wide  variety  of  on- 
campus  courses  during  the  spring  and  summer 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science. 

Admission  deadlines  are  15  April  (spring  term) 
and  1  5  June  (summer  term). 

We  welcome  visiting  students.  See  what  over 
a  century  of  experience  can  offer  you! 

for  more  information  contact: 
Continuing  Sc  Distance  Studies 
1-888-895-5558 
ptsmail@post.queensu.ca 
www.queensu.ca/pts 


JUSTICE 


"You  meet  and 
learn  from  the 
pioneers  myour 
fieW:  of  siidy. 
The  atmosphere 
is  incredibly 
wei  coming;" 
Natasha  Bdgasr 


Humber 


0 


Humber  College  offers  an  Advanced 
Certificate  in  Justice  Studies  to 

University  graduates  and  graduates 
of  college  programs,  on  either  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis. 

Students  develop  practical  skills 
in:  field  practice,  restorative  justice, 
building  community,  ethics, 
management  studies,  street  outreach, 
independent  studies,  all  giving 
attention  to  the  changing  dynamics 
within  community  justice. 

For  more  information  call: 
(416)  675-6622  ext.  3214  or  3354 


TEACH  ENGLISH  ABROAD 

Seminar  every  Mon.  or  Wed.  6pm-8pm. 
Call  Mr.  Bruce  Bewick  @  (416)  480- 
1177.  Cdn.  Lng.  Schl.  36  Eglinton  Ave. 
W.St.  401. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


ACCESS  INTERNET  ON  TV 

No  computer  required. 
INTERNATIONAL  Company  1"  in 
Canada.  Full  training  F/T;P/T.  Start  high 
$$  weekly.  (416)  410-4973.  Billion  $$ 
industry. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call 4 1 6-924-3240. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

As  a  helper  for  my  moving  on  March  14, 
$120.  (905)566-0560. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Mike  ,  the  St.  Michael's  College 
newspaper  requires  a  Production  Manager 
for '98-99.  KnowledgeofMac programs: 
Quark  'X  press.  Photo  Shop,  &  Adobe 
Illustrator  an  asset.  Interested  applicants 
should  forward  resumes  to  The  Mike  @ 
Box  333, 81  St.  Mary  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5S  1J4.  Remuneration  comes  in  the 
form  of  an  honorarium. 


BABYSITTER(S)  NEEDED 

Evening,  weekends  and  occasional  week- 
long  stays  with  9-year  old  girl.  Close  to  U 
ofT.  Please  call  967-1578. 


KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 

is  now  hiring  dynamic,  enthusiastic 
teachers  with  top  scores  forGMAT,  LS  AT, 
MCAT,  SAT,  and  GRE  courses.  Fax 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  scores  to 
Jessica  &  Chet.  (416)  967-077 1 . 

RECEPTIONIST  NEEDED 

Part-time,  for  language  school  near  U  of 
T.  Some  sales  experience  and  knowledge 
of  an  Asian  language  required.  Fax 
resume:  (416)923-4631. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

lOOO's  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certificate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  loll  free 
1-888^86-6612. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,findingalocation  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(416)  822-3 102. 


SOUTH  ASLVN  VOICES 
NEWSLETTER 

A  space  for  students  of  South  Asian 
descent  to  voice  issues  that  matter  to 
them!!  Interested  South  Asian  students 
are  requested  to  submit  essays,  poetry, 
short  stories  etc.  to  the  U  of  T  Women's 
Centre  at  49  St.  George  Street  or  call  978- 
8201  for  more  info. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,  #322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170St.George,#700. 


WORD  PROCESSING  & 
COPY  EDITING 

Fast  turnaround.  Professional  quality. 
Resumes  from  $25,  call  416-994-2543; 
email  LPEARCE  @  pathcom.com 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  MaryAnne416- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
TESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill  University).  (416)532-31 17. 


FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 

ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
"assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco,  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B  .Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summerclasses  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  Mar.  11-15. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  informauon 
package,  loll  free  1-888-2702941. 


ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


ESSAY  TUTOR 

Ph.  D.  graduate  (English)  and  university 
instructor  offers  friendly,  effective  tutoring 
service  and  practical  help  in  organizing 
and  editing  essays.  Downtown  campus. 
Reasonable  rates.  516-0989. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call(416)963- 
8666. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

available  for  essays,  theses,  dissertations, 
articles,  applications.  Call  Joe  at  694- 
1660  or  605-4193.  E-mail 
jfurfaro@idirect.com 


GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  (Winter  and  Summer)  with 
solutions  available.  Call  785-8898. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  Students  to 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGLISH 
TUTOR 

Available  for  students  needing  help  writing 
or  conversing  in  English  or  any  student 
needing  help  with  aliterature  course.  Call 
Paul:  762-5623. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/u-anscribing/manuscripl  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph '  s  S  t.  .#  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 


Number  of  insertions 


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  ^cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name   


Telephone. 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLD  LINE):. 


AFTER  SCHOOL  $$$ 

Work  P/T  and  get  F/T  pay!  Have  fun 
whilemakingmoney.  Call:  The  COUPON 
EXCHANGE  Job  #  2H  (4 1 6)  202-8877 
(24  hrs.).  You  can  start  immediately  I ! ! !  I! 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Sleeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C++,  Java  can  Data  Structures. 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed416-785-5938. 


Bill  Clinton  seems 
to  have  a  major 
zipper  problem. 


If  only  he  had 
worn  50 r  jeans. 


I  •  8  8  8  •  5  0  I  •  L  E_V  I 


what^y 


mnmsa 


NEWS 


What  was  once 
Taddle  Creek  is  now 
a  combined  sewer 
carrying  both  raw 
sewage  and  storm 
water. 


Enviro  activists  fighl  to  see 
the  creek  flowing  down 
philosopher's  walk  again,  p.6 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Theinbrecb  p.9 


OPINIONS 


I  look  forward  to 
seeing  comrade 
Hrab  at  the  next 
Iraqi  Communist 
Party  meeting! 


Sean  Hermanson  imagines 
Neil  Hrab's  life  as  a  double 
agent  for  campus  malcon- 
tents. p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


U  of  T  wrestler  captures 
National  gold  p.  14 


SCIENCE  &  TECH 


Contact  made  at  Con  Hall. 
p.8 


Warnings  fired  off  to  Yoric  students 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Student  rabble  rousers  at  York  University 
woi<e  up  to  leltersof  reprimand  delivered 
to  their  door  steps  via  special  delivery 
yesterday. 

Peggi  ng  them  as  ha  vi  ng  pi  ay  ed  a  promi- 
nent role  in  disrupting  York's  Board  of 
Governors  meeting  on  March  2 — and  sub- 
sequently holding  their  own  impromptu 
one  around  the  uni  versity  president' s  car — 
the  administration  has  issued  them  a  clear 
warning. 

"You  are  being  put  on  notice  to  bring 
your  behaviour  in  line  with  the  Standards 
ot'Student  Conduct.  Fail  ure  to  do  so  agai  n 


will  result  indisciplinary  action  beingtaken 
against  you,"  reads  the  letter  dated  March 
1 0, 1 998  from  Cora  Dusk,  assistant  vice- 
president  student  affairs.  Heroftlce  would 
not  confirm  the  number  of  letters  issued. 

Reci  pients  were  among  those  who  "for- 
cibly  confined  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dents and  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors when  they  were  trying  to  leave  the 
campus."They,  accordingly  have"fallen 
below  the  Standards  of  Student  Conduct," 
Dusk  writes. 

Under  York's  presidential  regulations, 
possible  repercussions  include  expulsion, 
suspension  of  uni  versity  privileges  or  pro- 
hibiting the  of  fender  from  en  teri  ng  un  i  ver- 
sity campus  or  a  part  of  campus.  Deci- 


sions are  made  by  the  trial  panel  of  the 
university  discipline  tribunal 

But  recipients  of  the  letter  say  they 
won't  be  bullied  into  inaction.  Shawn 
Whitney,  who  chaired  the  mock  meeting 
where  students  froze  tuition  and  kicked 
CEOs  off  the  board,  has  gone  through  this 
before.  Last  year,  he  was  threatened  with 
both  academic  penalty  and  legal  action 
along  with  the  other  20  students  who 
occupied  the  president's  office  for  five 
days  before  the  sit  in  was  broken  up  by  the 
cops. 

"It  seems  heavy-handed.  It's  an  at- 
tempt to  shut  us  up.  If  you  can't  get 
people's  support,  intimidate  them,"  said 
Whitney  about  this  year's  tactic  to  coun- 


Art  student  Gabriele  Holmes  shows  off  a  print  she  made  in  the  fine  art  studio  at  Sid  Smith.  The  fourth 
year  thesis  class  will  be  showing  "13@360"  at  Gallery  360  (on  King  St.)  from  April  3-12. 

SAC  president  caught  eating 
on  students'  tab 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


A  taste  for  fine  cuisine  and  ministry  of 
education  hacks  has  landed  outgoing 
Student  Administrative  Council  presi- 
dent Ted  Salgado  in  a  political  deep 
fryer. 

Last  night's  SAC  board  of  directors 
began  with  Salgado  merrily  singing  U  of 
T's  anthem  "blue  and  white."  It  ended 
inhisexitingthemeetinghalllookinglike 
a  fallen  evangelist.  Salgado's  body  was 
shaking  with  anger  after  receipts  were 
passed  around  showing  that  he  wined 
and  dined  low-profile  ministry  of  educa- 
tion insiders  on  several  occasions,  charg- 
ing  the  expenses  to  the  council's  petty 
cash  account. 

Salgado  originally  failed  to  submit  the 
receipts  to  the  board  for  approval,  a 
violation  of  SAC's  by-laws  which  re- 
quire that  executive  member  purchases 
be  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors. 
The  irregularity  was  caught  by  one  of 
SAC's  signing  authorities— when  she 
noticed  that  Salgado  wanted  cash  back 
forthree  luncheons  at  the  posh  Gallery 
Grill  last  month.  The  prez  sought  reim- 
bursement authorization  at  last  week's 
executive  meeting,  but  to  no  avail. 

Other  wining  and  dining  receipts 
which  have  surfaced  included  a  July 


jaunt  to  the  Bedford  Ballroom  and  a 
December  dash  to  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
tive  Dining  Room,  where  he  picked  up 
the  tab  for  meals  on  behalf  of  SAC — 
complete  with  imported  ail,  pasta  du 
jours  and  souvlaki. 

But  SAC's  vice-president  MariaGallo 
says  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the 
expenditures.  "We  buy  noodles,  we  have 
sesame  snacks  and  hot  chocolates, 
there's  lots  of  things  that  are  purchased 
without  having  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion," she  told  directors.  "I'd  like 
to  also  say  when  we  have  a  barbecues, 
we  take  money  from  the  petty  cash  and 
it's  always  been  fine  and  dandy  so  I 
don't  know  what's  the  big  deal.  I'm  not 
trying  to  be  an  evil  SAC  dictator,"  she 
added. 

Turning  beat-faced  and  testy,  Salgado 
defended  his  extravagant  culinary  pal- 
ate. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  take  these 
people  out  to  Harvey's,"  he  said  of  the 
patrons  he  treated,  including  one  undis- 
closed Tory  hack,  a  SAC  minute-taker. 
U  of  T's  graduate  student  governor  Bob 
Spencer,  and  ministry  of  education  em- 
ployee Ted  Scaldwell.  Salgado  would 
not  reveal  the  name  of  one  government 
insider  with  whom  he  dined  at  the  Gal- 
lery Grill.  "I  can't  tell  you  the  person's 
name  because  (his  person  was  talking  to 


me  out  of  confidentiality ,"  he  said  of  the 
$50  meal  paid  forout  of  SAC's  budget, 
to  which  each  full-time  undergraduate 
student  pays  $20.31. 

Plus,  the  past  president  did  it,  Salgado 
said.  "Marco  [Santaguida]  used  to  take 
money  for  lunches,"  last  week's  execu- 
tive meeting  minutes  read. 

And  although  Salgado  convinced  the 
majority  of  board  members  that  his  by- 
law by-pass  was  no  big  deal,  some  on 
his  council  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
answer. 

"Someofthem  could  belobbyinglunches 
but  if  it  was  effective  lobbying  then  why 
wasn't  it  raised  with  executive?  The  fact 
is,  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong 
and  he  thought  that  he  could  get  away  with 
it,"  said  Aisling  Burke,  university  affairs 
executive  for  SAC. 

SAC  has  a  separate  line  item  in  its 
budget  for  lobbying— $1,000— which 
Salgado  did  not  tap  into  for  these  lunch 
hourliaisons. 

But  Salgado,  who  nets  $20,000  plus 
benefits,  claims  that  the  entertainment 
expenses  totaling  $300  were  necessary 
in  order  to  effectively  lobby  for  the 
Council  on  Student  Services — acouncil 
on  which  he  used  to  sit,  but  gave  up  this 
year  to  fellow  execs  Burke  and  Rachel 
Arbour. 

•  please  see  Salgado,  page  3 


ter  those  in  the  tuition  freeze  camp. 

Fine  arts  student  Blair  Dowell  dismisses 
the  threat  as  an  unsophisticated  move.  "I 
thought  our  university  had  some  class.  I 
thought  they  were  smarter  than  that.  It 
shows  the  contempt  the  university  holds 
its  students  in." 

Simcoe  Hall  issued  a  variation  of  York's 
threat  last  week  when  Jack  Dimond,  the 
secretary  oftheGoverningCouncil,  fired 
letters  off  to  a  handful  of  student  leaders 
who  helped  organize  the  Feb.  26  demo  at 
Simcoe  Hall.  Dimond  stated  that  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  not  only  their 
actions,  but  the  actions  of  all  those  who 
attend  any  future  rallies  they  sponsor. 

•  please  see  Marsden,  page  3 

Universities 

bite  the 
fundraising 
hoolc 

But  glaring 
inequalities  arise 
nation-wide 

BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

Varsity  Staff 

Smaller  Canadian  universities  say  they 
are  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick  as  the 
competition  for  private  funds  proceeds  at 
a  frenzied  pace  across  the  country  and  big 
schools  continue  to  make  a  killing. 

The  $400  million  U  of  T  campaign 
boasted  to  be  the  most  ambitious  in  Cana- 
dian history  has  already  secured  three- 
quarters  of  its  goal  just  seven  months  into 
its  public  phase — to  wind  down  in  the  year 
2000. 

This  mammoth  donor-wooing  drive  is 
just  one  example  of  the  new  shift  towards 
private  donations.  U  of  T' s  closest  compe- 
tition to  date  includes  two  big-time  rivals 
hailing  from  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 

In  1996, McGill  put acapon  its  Twenty- 
first  century  fund,'  which raised$205 mil- 
lion. They  were  beat  out  three  years  earlier, 
however,  by  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, which  successfully  completed  a 
campaign  that  raised  $262  million. 

Smaller  schools  were  not  so  lucky.  St. 
Mary's,  Lakehead  and  the  University  of 
Winnipeg  have  wrapped  up  fundraising 
bonanzas  over  the  last  fi  ve  years — pul  li  ng 
in  a  whopping  combined  total  of  $52.9 
million.  While  the  University  ofWaterloo 
raked  in  $86  million. 

Otheruniversitiesarejust  breaking  into 
the  fray  with  ongoing  campaigns  designed 
to  lure  a  few  private  dollars  their  way. 
Dalhousie,  Carieton,  York,  Laurentian  and 
Concordia  have  all  jumped  aboard  with 
self-styled  campaigns. 

Not  everyone  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
trendy  university  marketing  frenzy,  how- 
ever. Amidst  what  may  appear  good- 
spirited  cash-courting  competition  lies  a 
formulafor  disaster,  warns  JenniferStory, 
national  deputy  chairperson  for  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students.  "Those  insti- 
tutions who  can  recruit  corporate  funding 
will  have  a  better  level  of  education  than 
the  smaller  and  newer  schools,"  she  said. 
"Reliance  on  private  funds  leads  to  a 
system  of  have-  and  have-not  schools." 

In  the  world  of  slick  campaigns,  how- 
ever, it  appears  a  Darwinian  approach 
appeals  best  to  some  university  fundraising 
gurus.  A  McGill  spokesperson  says  Ca- 
nadian schools  should  welcome  U  of  T's 
$400million  initiative. 

•  please  see  Small,  page  2 
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Debating  Champs 

Grant  Yiu  (first  year  dentistry)  and  Jacob  Glick 
(third  year  political  science)  brought  home  top 
prize  from  the  National  Debating  Championships, 
hosted  by  the  University  of  Alberta,  last  weekend. 
They  beat  out  a  team  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  forty  others  to  lay  claim  to  the 
trophy.  But  U  of  T's  Hart  House  Debating  Club's 
fortune  didn't  end  with  Yiu  and  Glick.  Second  year 
law  student  Michael  Shore  was  named  the  coun- 
try's top  individual  debater. 


McGill  sells  bookstore 
management  to  Chapters 


others 
universities  to 
follow,  says 
company 

BY  SONIA  VERMA 

iVIONTREAL(CUP)— Following 
monlhsolclosed-doornegotiations 
with  Chapters  Inc.,  McGill  Uni- 
versity has  become  the  first  Cana- 
dian university  to  outsource  the 
management  of  its  bookstore  to 
the  retail  giant. 

Chapters,  which  took  over  man- 
agement of  the  store  March  I, 
now  pockets  all  bookstore  rev- 
enues and  compensates  McGill 
with  an  annual  fee. 

But  confidentiality  clauses  in 
the  contract  prohibit  either  parly 
from  revealing  the  exact  amount 
of  money  the  university  will  gamer 
from  the  deal. 

"We  fell  it  was  not  necessary  or 
helpful  to  see  numbers  bandied 
about  in  the  press,"  said  Phyllis 
Heaphy,  university  vice-president 
administration,  who  wouldn't  con- 
firm the  rumoured  amount  of 
$750,000. 

But  according  to  Geoff  Swift, 
director  of  college  stores  forChap- 
ters,  the  company  is  projecting  a 
financial  windfall  from  the  deal 
and  expects  revenues  to  climb 
under  its  management. 

Swift  says  a  clause  which  boosts 
the  annual  fee  Chapters  pays 
McGill  proportional  to  rising  rev- 
enues sweetened  the  deal  for  the 
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university's  administration.  And 
the  university  will  still  get  its  an- 
nual fee,  even  if  the  store  falls  on 
hard  times. 

■'If  the  store  loses  money,  the 
university  still  gets  the  revenue," 
Swift  said. 

In  order  to  increase  student  traf- 
fic, there  are  plans  to 
install  acafe  in  the  book- 
store, as  well  as  create  a 
magazine  and  periodicals 
section  and  a  lounging 
area.  Chapters  also 
hopes  to  increase  the 
numberof  titles  the  book- 
store carries  and  expand 
used  textbook  sales. 

Despite  the  ambitious 
revenue  projections,  Swift  says 
Chapters  is  "committed  to  main- 
taining the  textbook  pricing  policy. 
Prices  will  only  go  up  because  the 
supplier  sets  the  cost,  not  because 
Chapters  raises  them." 

But  Adam  Giambrone,  a  stu- 
dent union  executive  hopeful,  is 
not  so  optimistic. 

"How  are  they  going  to  make 
this  money?"  he  asked.  "Even  if  it 
isn't  on  textbooks  it  might  be  on  all 
other  titles  in  the  store." 

Giambrone  says  he  also  takes 
issue  with  the  university  under- 
writing the  book  chain,  which  has 
been  criticized  for  stilling  small 
book  publishers  out  of  the  book 
selling  market  with  its  volume- 
based  approach  to  sales. 

"If  you're  an  author  and  you 
can'tsell  100,000  copies  then  your 
publisher  can't  sell  your  books  to 
Chapters.  This  has  serious  conse- 


quences forCanadian  publishing," 
he  said. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the 
negotiations  and  sketchy  terms  of 
the  contract  has  frustrated  book- 
store employees  and  students. 
Chapters  has  confirmed  that  work- 
ers will  remainemployeesof  McGill 


deftp  basically  being  told 
notmng.  Right  now  every- 
one is  feeling  very  inse- 
cure about  their  joli|  p 


University,  but  says  job  descrip- 
tions may  change. 

Employees,  for  their  part,  say 
they  have  been  left  in  the  dark 
about  what  impact  the  new  man- 
agement will  have  on  their  jobs. 

"We're  basically  being  told 
nothing,"  a  full-time  bookstore 
employee  commented  under  the 
condition  of  remaining  anonymous. 
"Right  now  everyone  is  feeling 
very  insecure  about  their  jobs, 
whethertheirjobs  will  change,  or 
whether  they'll  have  jobs  at  all 
when  Chapters  takes  over." 

An  advisory  committee,  con- 
sisting of  four  McGill  representa- 
tives and  one  Chapters  official, 
will  review  the  transition  of  man- 
agement to  Chapters  and  help 
mediate  any  employee  concerns 
stemming  from  the  new  contract. 

The  deal  has  raised  more  than  a 
few  eyebrows  among  bookstore 


staff  as  to  why  McGill  entered 
negotiations  with  Chapters  to 
outsource  management  for  an  op- 
eration that  consistently  posted 
profits.  When  negotiations  with 
Chapters  first  got  underway  last 
year,  Horsi  Bitschofsky,  manager 
oftheMcGill  bookstore,  confirmed 
that  the  operation  was 
"not  in  financial  trouble." 

"There  was  no 
need  as  such  to  outsource 
management,"  Heaphy 
said.  "We  had  and  con- 
tinue to  have  a  well-run 
bookstore." 

Chapters  has 
poised  itself  to  break  into 
the  university  market 
with  an  aggressive  expansion  plan 
which  could  see  the  chain  in- 
stalled in  university  bookstores 
across  the  country.  Swift  says 
outsourcing  deals  are.already  in 
the  works  with  at  least  two  other 
Canadian  universities  and  talks 
are  well  underway  with  several 
others. 

But  he  refused  to  disclose  the 
universities  with  whom  Chapters 
is  negotiating. 

"It's  my  guess  that  bookstore 
staff  may  not  have  even  been 
informed  that  we're  talking  with 
their  bosses,"  Swift  said. 

The  five-year  contract,  ratified 
by  McGill's  Board  of  Governors 
Feb.  18,  was  based  on  a  recom- 
mendation by  an  advisory  commit- 
tee struck  by  the  university  last 
summer  to  weigh  the  option  of 
outsourcing. 

The  McGill  Daily 


Small  schools  suffer 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"It  sets  new  standards  in  philan- 
thropic society,"  said  Derek 
Drummond,  vice  principal  of  de- 
velopment and  alumni  relations  at 
McGill. 

And  there  is  no  need  to  fret 
about  smaller  schools  which  aren't 
exactly  in  the  big  leagues  from  the 
outset,  Drummond  adds.  "Their 
needs  are  not  as  great  as  ours 
proportionately.  It's  all  relative." 

But  a  quick  glance  at  just  how 
much  universities  are  raking  in 
relative  to  their  needs  speaks  vol- 
umes. At  the  larger  schools,  pri- 
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vale  proceeds  are  someti  mes  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  universi- 
ty's entire  operating  budget.  Uof 
T's  $400  million  equates  to  about 
65  per  cent  of  its  budget,  while 
McGiirs$205  million  fundraising 
return  is  the  equivalent  to  48  per 
cent. 

While  the  littler  counterparts 
rarely  hope  to  reach  the  half-way 
mark. The  University  of  Winnipeg 
has  targeted  the  equi  valent  of  only 
20  per  cent  of  its  annual  budget. 
And  with  a  $7.7  million  goal,  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land can  only  hope  to  raise  1 5  per 
cent  of  its  budget. 

However,  a  UBC  representa- 
tive says  the  smaller  universities 
can  make  serious  headway  by  usi  ng 
the  school's  personal  advantages 
to  set  up  a  playing  ground  for 
themselves.  "Experience  shows 
that  smaller  universities  create 
niches,"  said  Paula  Martin,  direc- 
tor of  public  affairs  at  UBC.  "It's 
not  an  apples  and  oranges  com- 
parison." 

At  least  one  small  school  rep 
can  vouch  for  the  niche  strategy 
as  intelligent  marketing,  but  says 
that  doesn '  t  mean  the  power  play- 
ers can't  impede  on  small  school 
turt.  "Lakehead  can  be  successful 
if  it  continues  to  direct  resources 
to  fundraising,  create  a  niche  and 
market  it  appropriately,  although  it 
will  be  tough  tocompete  with  large 
schools,"  said  Rob  Zubeck.  man- 
ager of  alumni  services  at 
Lakehead. 

But  the  advertising  glitz  and 
glamour  available  to  the  big  wigs 
makes  gai  ni  ng  even  modest  ground 
difficult  for  smaller  schools,  says 
CatherineGillan.actingdirectorof 
alumni,  development  and  public 
relationsat  the  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

"Everyone  is  going  to  be  out 


there  looking  for  the  same  limited 
dollars,  socompetition  will  become' 
a  bigger  issue,"  said  Gillan,  ex- 
plaining that  attracting  donations 
from  national  corporations  isdiffi- 
cult  when  competing  against 
schools  with  cross-country  expo- 
sure, such  as  U  of  T  or  UBC. 

"I  think  inequity  will  become  an 
issue  over  the  years,"  Gillan  said. 

Certainly,  the  people  power 
behind  these  fundraising  drives 
differ  wildly.  Jon  Dellandrea,  Uof 
T' s  chief  development  officer  and 
highest  paid  employee  netting  a 
quarter  of  a  million  bucks  for  his 
services,  estimates  the  university 
willspend$21  million  on  its  cam- 
paign— nearly  three  times  the  ac- 
tual fundraising  goal  at  UPEI. 

U  of  Tcurrently  employs  a  cast 
of  62  employees  working  out  of 
theirdevelopment  office.  McGill 
had  60  working  on  their  colossal 
campaign.  But  out  in  Halifax,  St. 
Mary 's  only  had  five  working  on 
donor-wooing,  whileLakehead  had 
four  and  UPEI  boasted  two  full- 
time  fundraisers. 

In  fact,  at  one  small  cash- 
strapped  school  students  are  asked 
to  pitch  in  for  the  sake  of  the 
university.Concordiastudentsare 
required  to  pay  $  1 50  over  a  three 
year  period  toward  the  school's 
campaign. 

Rebecca  Alldworth,  president 
of  the  Concordia  students'  union, 
says  her  school  is  too  focused  on 
the  fine  arts  to  attract  the  rich 
business-type  donors — which  is 
why  they  are  forced  to  pick  stu- 
dent pockets  in  the  effort. 

According  to  Story  the  solution 
to  these  fundraising  inequities  is 
clear.  "We  would  like  to  see  insti- 
tutions fully  publicly-funded, "she 
said,  adding  until  that  day  the  bru- 
tal battle  will  wage  on. 
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These  may  be  good  enough  for  you,  but  they're  not  good  enough  for  me. 

Salgado  picks  Gallery  Grill 


•  continued  from  front  page 

COSS  is  a  student-majority  board  which  tackles 
the  thorny  issue  ot"  mandatory  student  ancillary 
fees.  Since  the  council  was  formed  last  year, 
students  and  administrators  have  clashed  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  protocol — a  legal  agreement 
between  the  three  major  student  unions  and  the  U 
of  T  president  outlining  when  and  how  new  and 
higher  fees  can  be  implemented. 

Student  reps  have  repeatedly  argued  that  ad- 
ministrators need  to  be  more  price-sensiti  ve  when 
it  comes  to  asking  debt-ridden  students  to  cough  up 
more  cash  for  student  services. 

Burke  said  Salgado's  decadence  undermines 
the  arguments  she  and  the  other  reps  have  been 
making  at  the  negotiating  table.  "Why  was  it  the 
Gallery  Grill  and  not  the  Arbour  Room?" 

But  other  board  members — 15  in  total — stood 


by  their  man  and  voted  for  the  reimbursement 
(eight  dissented).  Referring  to  Salgado  by  his  first 
name,  some  defended  the  president' s  integrity  and 
called  for  the  instatement  of  a  forma!  expense 
account. 

'  'Wei  1 ,  Ted  'snot  going  outalltheti  me. He'snot 
going  out  to  the  nuddie  bar.  He's  going  out  with 
important  people  and  try  ing  to  build  a  relationship 
with  these  people,"  said  Allan  Craigie,  Erindale' s 
SAC  representative. 

Finally,  Gallo  says  she  left  the  meeting  feeling 
she  had  been  accused  of  theft. 
"I  just  find  it  really  shitty  that  ihe  Varsity  only 
comes  out  on  sour  issues,"  she  said.  "I  trust  Ted. 
I  know  he  is  not  doing  this  for  leisure.  Ted  is  an 
honest  person,"  she  said. 

The  two  hugged  each  other  afterwards  and 
went  for  a  beer  at  the  nearby  Madison. 


Marsden  not  fazed 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Alan  Borovoy,  general  council  for 
the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Asso- 
ciation and  criminal  lawyer  Bob 
Kellerman  have  characterized  this 
threat  as  being  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice 
and  against  the  proper  designation 
of  responsibility  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Code. 

But  Dowel  1  says  there  i  s  a  lighter 
side  to  the  sorted  affair  at  York. 
"We'll  bring  this  up  in  Senate  in  a 
few  weeks,"  said  Dowell,  also  a 
student  senator  who  has  produced 
exhaustive  research  on  York's 
corporate-heavy  board.  "It  will  be 
fun." 

Among  the  36  board  of  gover- 
nors, student  and  faculty  take  up 
four  seats .  The  other  32  governors 
are  either  presidents,  CEOs  or 
directors  of  over  50  corporations. 

But  a  second  year  student  who 
hasn't  attended  a  lot  of  rallies,  let 
alone  helporganize  or  play  a  lead- 
ership role  at  them,  says  she  was 
taken  aback  when  she  got  the 
letter  delivered  to  her  home  yes- 
terday. 

"I'm  wondering  how  they  found 
me.  I  haven't  really  done  any- 
thing. I  want  to  know  who  gets  on 
their  black  list."  And  although  she 


says  she's  not  scared  off  or 
ashamed,  she' s  worried  about  the 
chill  effect. 

"I'm  afraid  students  are  actu- 
ally going  to  fall  for  this." 

Despite  the  administration's 
hard  line  approach,  York  prez 
Lorna  Marsden  says  the  action 
wasn't  a  big  deal  for  a  seasoned 
politician  like  her. 

"Oh  yes,  many  times,"  she  said 
when  asked  if  she's  experienced 
this  kind  of  welcoming.  "Not  in  a 
car,  though.  It's  the  same  old  tac- 
tic. It's  dreary.  It's  silly." 

But  Marsden,  a  former  Senator 
and  vice-president  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  present-day  director  on 
three  corporations,  says  this  kind 
of  student  behaviour  can't  go  un- 
checked. 

"That '  s  what  you  do  in  a  demo- 
cratic society — you  talk .  You  don '  t 
intimidate." 

Plus,  she  says,  the  research 
about  York's  corporate-heavy 
board  setting  tuition  fee  levels 
doesn't  do  much  for  her, 

"In  effect,  York  University  was 
designed  with  this  in  mind.  It  was 
a  large  group  from  the  business 
community  who  got  the  university 
started  in  the  1 950s,  It  does  repre- 
sent the  intentions  of  York." 


Marsden'  office  spent  over  $60C 
to  put  a  ful  1-page  ad  in  the  campus 
paper  yesterday  to  get  her  mes- 
sage out. 


Budget  beckons 
tuition  fee  battle 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

Passionate  demands  that  the  uni- 
versity rethink  its  fee-hiking  frenzy 
are  setting  the  stage  for  a  power 
play  between  administrators  and 
the  governors,  academics  and  stu- 
dents they  serve. 

As  U  of  T  budget  season  kicks 
into  public  mode,  university 
number-crunchers  are  facing  con- 
frontational queries  and  concerned 
appeals  from  all  sides — including 
forums  as  unlikely  as  the  tradition- 
ally conservative  business  and 
planning  and  budget  boards. 

"I  remain  concerned  about  the 
burden  being  placed  on  students 
with  this  financial  plan,"  said  John 
Tory,  a  government  appointee  at 
this  week's  business  board  ren- 
dezvous. He  expressed  particular 
concern  over  the  fate  of  arts  and 
science  students  if  U  of  T  imple- 
ments a  projected  10  per  cent  fee 
hike  in  each  of  the  next  two  years. 

Arts  and  Science  students  at  U 
of  T  have  already  been  hit  with  a 
30  per  cent  hike  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Tory  pointed  out  that  arts  and 
science  students  do  not  have  the 
samejobopportunities  professional 
graduates  do.  The  university's 
defense  that  the  market  will  bear 
the  rising  costs  does  not  fly,  said 
Tory,  well-known  in  Progressive 
Conservati  ve  ci  rcles  and  president 
of  Rogers  Multi-Media  Inc  and 
Maclean  Hunter. 

If  not  stopped  altogether,  Tory 
suggested  the  hike  be  dropped  to  a 
less  daunting  five  per  cent,  with 
decreases  in  operating  spending 
or  the  like  compensating  for  lost 
cash.  "I  think  that's  a  little  bit 
closer  to  the  reality  facing  stu- 
dents," said  Tory,  adding  he  was 
even  uncomfortable  with  that  hike 
for  cash-strapped  students. 

But  U  of  T  provost  Adel  Sedra 
explained  the  university  is  also 
penny-pinching  and  finding  the  fi- 
nanci  al  tlexi  bi  1  i  ty  to  offset  fee  hikes 
would  be  impossible,  "Weare com- 
ing very  close  to  the  edge,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  university's 
attempt  to  maintain  quality  service 
on  limited  funds. 

But  the  businessman  turned  stu- 
dent sympathizer  is  not  alone  in  his 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  uni  versity 
from  harsh  hikes.  Representatives 
of  professional  programs  are  less 
than  calm  about  the  skyrocketing 
hikes  they  are  facing  ever  since 
the  provincial  government  gave 
university  governing  bodies  the 
right  to  hike  their  fees  at  will,  (Arts 
and  science  are  still  capped  at  20 


PURCELL  Mooredale  Concerts 
A  Segment  of  his  "Fairy  Queen" 
plus  some  Vivaldi 
Sharla  Nafziger,  soprano 
"  ...  a  real  talent...  spine-chilling" 
KW  Record 

Also  featuring: 
ebecca  Whelan,  soprano,  Andrea  Ludwig,  mezzo, 
ng,  baritone,  Hyung-Sun  Paik,  Krista  Buckland,  violins 


Sat.  Mar.  21,  8pm,  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Mar.  22,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall  922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
pro.gram  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut  /  Blowdry        reg.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

Perms                 reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 

Highlights            from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 

Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  -  Blowdry  not  included 


per  cent  increase  max  over  the 
next  two  years.) 

The  first  yearclassof  U  ofT's 
MBA  program  sent  a  spokesper- 
son to  the  board  to  let  everyone 
know  they  are  not  taking  this  fee 
hike  business  lightly ,  Tracy  Hoskins 
provided  a  survey  of  her  class, 
outlining  the  increased  borrowing 
and  reliance  on  private  funding  her 
colleagues  face.  The  survey,  which 
had  a  response  rate  of  74  per  cent, 
revealed  that  65  per  cent  of  her 
class  borrowed  money  this  year, 
on  average  $10,  926,  with  some 
borrowing  as  much  as  $30,000, 
Only  1 7  per  cent  of  the  students 
received  U  of  T  scholarships  and 
23  per  cent  work  part-time  for 
about  nine  hours  a  week, 

"In  general,  MBA  students  have 
prospects  of  higher  graduating  in- 
comes than  students  in  many  other 
programs.  However,  without  suf- 
ficient funding  available  through 
reasonable  loans,  scholarships  and 
bursaries,  the  program  may  be- 
come inaccessible  for  many  oth- 
erwise qualified  students,"  she 
said. 

But  students  do  quite  well  after- 
graduation,  pointed  out  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard.  "The 
good  news  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  do  well,"  he  told  the  board 
members.  "The  average  salary  is 
justover$70,000.  We're  proud  of 
that." 

While  others  argue  they  cannot 
even  depend  on  high-income  jobs 
after  graduation  to  help  soften  the 
blow  of  hike  mania.  Wes  Shera, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  social  work, 
points  out  that  in  the  budget  plan  U 
of  T  is  currently  displaying,  his 


faculty  can  expect  another  56  per 
cent  increase  in  fees  by  the  year 
2000. 

"We  just  can '  t  do  it .  Another  56 
per  cent  from  our  students  is  just 
nuts,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  point- 
ing  out  that  fees  for  social  work 
masters  students  have  already 
risen  by  44  percent  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Second  entry  professional  pro- 
grams are  all  lumped  together  in 
the  fee  hike  equation,  but  this 
leaves  an  MA  in  music  next  to  an 
MA  in  engineering  facing  similar 
increases,  says  a  faculty  report 
pulled  together  by  the  dean's  of- 
fice, faculty  and  students.  "In  most 
cases,  there  is  only  a  $200  differ- 
ence in  fees  for  tho.se  programs 
which  have  cleady  higher  post- 
graduation  income,"  it  asserts, 
calling  for  a  review  of  the  cat- 
egory. 

While  at  U  of  T's  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education,  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  pointing  to  a 
dramatic  decline  in  enrollment  in 
their  programs  as  evidence  of  an 
already  emerging  accessibility 
problem.  They  formally  called  for 
a  tuition  fee  freeze  through  their 
Faculty  Council  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  cham- 
ber rooms  where  these  decisions 
are  due  to  be  made,  governors  are 
expressing  confusion  and  not  a 
small  amount  of  frustration  over 
the  administration '  s  speedy  budget 
briefing.  Several  have  expressed 
concern  about  okaying  a  budget 
they  do  not  have  time  to  digest 
wrapped  in  a  layers  that -seem  to 
be  anything  but  transparent, 
wilh  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


The  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health 
and  Hart  House  Theatre  present  the 

U  of  T  Festival  of  Dance  '98 
Two  Eclectic  Performances  of 
University  Dance 

March  20  and  21  7:30pm  at  Hart  House  Theatre 

Tickets  a\  ailable  ar  Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office 
S5  Snidents/Scruors,  SIO  Non-Students 

or  both  ex'enings 
S8  Studcnts/Semors  /  S16  Non-Students 
(or  by  phone  978-8668) 
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Varsity  fundraising  tips 
free  of  charge 


Since  auniversity  fundraising  frenzy  is  sweeping 
the  country,  we  at  44  St.  George  have  set  aside 
our  pressing  time  commitments  to  offer  our  take 
on  effective  strategy.  But  given  the  two  distinct 
categories,  which  we  will  deem  the  mighty  versus 
the  minuscule,  we  offer  appropriate  suggestions 
catered  to  these  prescriptions. 

1.  ENGAGE  IN  A  GRACEFUL  PLEAS- 
ANTRY EXCHANGE. 

This  should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  avail- 
able spending  money.  In  some  cases.  Jaunts  to 
Hong  Kong,  snazzy  dinner  parties  complete  with 
full  tilt  formal  wear  and  a  few  high-powered  lunch 
dates  at  the  city's  classiest  restaurants  are  in 
order.  But  if  something  a  tad  less  pricey  seems 
more  realistic,  a  quick  bite  to  eat  at  any  reputable 
fast  food  deli  (be  sure  to  chip  in  for  the  jumbo 
fries)  can  do  the  trick  equally  well.  Just  be  sure  to 
impress  the  potential  donor  by  lavishing  on  the 
generous  portions,  be  it  caviar  and  escargot  or  Big 
Macs  and  super  size  Cokes.  And  for  those  of  you 
uncomfortable  with  the  less  than  posh  alternative, 
just  remember  sympathy  is  all  on  your  side  here. 
What  better  argument  for  the  necessity  of  that 
private  cash? 

2.  MAKE  SURE  THEY  KNOW  YOUR 
NAME. 

To  keep  the  donor  dates  flowing  you  will  need  to 
let  people  know  you  are  scoping  the  area  for  that 
perfect  philanthropist.  Stylish  banners  draped  on 
lamposl  lining  all  major  streets  in  the  vicinity 
accompanied  by  aglossy  piece  of  self-promotion 
in  Canada's  national  newspaper  may  do  the  trick. 
A  ground  forceof  60 odd  professional  promoters 
may  also  help  to  develop  those  contacts.  But 
again  if  this  suggestion  seems  like  a  pipe  dream 


considering  your  fundraising  budget,  there  are 
other  options  that  work  equally  well.  Personally- 
designed  posters  ( preferably  using  magic  marker 
in  the  school's  colours)  will  get  the  word  out  while 
adding  that  touch  of  sentimental  care  that  may 
just  touch  a  few  hearts  and  break  open  a  few 
pocket  books.  Glossy  advertising  may  be  out  of 
the  question,  but  the  miscellaneous  section  in 
mo.st  classified  may  bejust  what  you  need.  "'Small 
university.  Need  money  bad.  Please  call  at . . .", 
would  be  a  precise,  eight  word  bit  that  will  cut  to 
the  chase  nicely. 

3.  KEEP  YOUR  DONORS  HAPPY. 

Once  you  have  secured  the  cash,  you'll  want  to 
maintain  a  pleasant  relationship  with  the  magni  fi- 
cent  benefactor.  Hiring  a  generous  staff  to  draw 
up  annual  progress  reports  on  how  the  money  is 
helping  the  university  is  one  way.  (Complete  with 
a  breakdown  according  to  assigned  use.  Reports 
on  the  academic  progress  of  faculties,  chairs  or 
students  may  be  in  order.)  Sending  university 
representatives  out  on  fancy  thank-you  lunches 
helps,  as  well  as  throwing  expensive  announce- 
ment ceremonies.  Of  course,  the  alternative  for 
the  cash-strapped  entrepreneurs  is  just  as  effec- 
tive. At  a  low  cost,  buy  a  pile  of  postcard  depicting 
the  university  at  its  thriving  best.  Scribble  a 
sincere  Thank  You  message  on  the  back  and  mail 
off  at  minimal  cost.  For  very  special  donors,  this 
may  be  followed  by  a  courtesy  call  from  the 
limited  staff  available.  Remember  limit  longdis- 
tance kudos  to  three  minutes  or  under. 

By  following  these  helpful  hints,  we  think  any 
aspiring  fundraiser  out  there  could  be  in  for  some 
serious  earnings.  And  remember,  it  is  the  thought 
that  counts. 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 


staff  elections  for  Varsity  masthead  positions  will  be 
field  on  Mar.  24.  Nominations  opened  on  Feb.  26  and 
close  today  at  5  p.m.  Candidate  screenings  will  take 
place  on  Mar.  1 9  at  5  p.m.  at  44  St.  George  St.  Positions 
are  open  to  all  Varsity  staff.  All  staff  are  eligible  to  vote. 

For  more  information,  call  Varsity  editor  Meg  Murphy  at 
979-2831. 
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Let's  talk  anti-racism 


BY  SHARON  LEE 


March  21  markslntemational  Day 
for  the  Elimination  of  Racism  as 
declared  by  the  United  Nations. 
On  this  day  in  I960,  anti- Apart- 
heid demonstrators  were  ki  I  led  and 
over  180  were  wounded  in 
Sharpeville,  South  Africa. 

In  Canada  we  have  anti-dis- 
criminatory measures  and  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms  andthe  Multicultural 
Act.  However,  many  people's 
experiences  still  speak  to  the  ex- 
istenceofracisminCanada.  What 
has  changed  however  is  the  na- 
ture of  racism.  Racialization  is 
another  form  of  racism  that  has 
surfaced  in  the  last  decade.  Race 
is  an  unscientific  social  construct 
used  to  categorize  people  accord- 
ing to  physical  characteristics  such 
as  skin  colour  and  carries  a  set  of 
cultural  assumptions  along  with  it. 
All  too  often  we  hear  or  read  that 
"Black  people  are  prone  to  crime." 
This  notion  signifies  that  members 
of  a  racial  group,  identified  by  their 
skin  colour,  have  a  propensity  for 
certain  kinds  of  behaviour. 
Racializingcri  me  provides  another 
rationale  for  the  over-policing  of 
certain  neighborhoods.  Another 
arena  where  racialization  takes 
place  is  in  the  discussion  of  immi- 
gration. In  public  discourse,  many 
immigrants  and  refugees  are  de- 
picted as  a  burden  on  our  social 
welfare  system,  and  because  of 
this,  Canada  should  restrict  the 


numbers  of  immigrants  we  let  in. 
This  scapegoating  is  used  for  re- 
stricting entry. 

The  naive  notion  that  racism  is 
si  mply  an  outcome  of  cultural  mis- 
understand! ngs  or  linguistic  dilfer- 
ences,  rather  than  unequal  power 
relationships,  still  exists  in  many 
service  agencies  as  well  as  in  uni- 
versity circles.  Many  organizations 
that  provide  anti-racism  training 
only  focus  on  diversity  and 
multiculturalism  rather  than  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
bring  about  meaningful  change. 
Sensitization  training  programs 
may  confirm  people's  belief  that 
institutional  change  is  not  needed 
and  that  individual  learning  is  an 
acceptable  substitute. 

Government  restructuring  of 
public  services  is  dictated  by  a 
corporate  agenda  that  is  not  inter- 
ested in  building  economic  equal- 
ity.  Organizations  funded  for  anti- 
racism  work  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  funding  cuts.  This  can 
threaten  the  political  voice  of  the 
communities  and  individuals  they 
serve. 

By  fighting  against  racism, 
classism,  sexism,  and  other  forms 
of  discrimination,  we  continue  to 
create  and  defend  a  space  where 
these  issues  are  always  subject  to 
public  discussion  and  political  dis- 
course. Anti-racism  activism  is 
essential  in  dealing  with  issues  of 
systemic  inequalities andchalleng- 
ing  individuals'  ideas  and  behav- 
iour. In  our  commitment  to  work 


towards  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice, there  must  also  be  a  willing- 
ness to  examine  and  re-examine, 
throughout  our  lives,  the  ways  in 
which  privilege  and  disadvantage 
are  structured  by  a  racist  society. 
Racial  equality  will  only  be 
achieved  through  sustained  and 
direct  community  involvementand 
action. 

The  government  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  to  bring  about  constructive 
change.  At  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  administration  hides  be- 
hind special  of  flees  like  the  Of  flee 
of  Race  Relations,  which  has  no 
mandate  to  create  change.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  at 
University  of  Toronto,  and  not 
appointed  'specialty  offices,' 
should  address  racial  discrimina- 
tion. This  daunting  task  of  ad- 
dressing discri  mination  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  should  not  be 
left  to  students  of  colour  alone. 

Sharon  Lee  is  aUo/T  student. 

ANTI-RACISM  EVENTS  ON 
CAMPUS  NEXT  WEEK: 
March  16  -  Workshop:  Challeng- 
ing White  Privilege -Hart  House, 
Meeting  Rm,  2nd  Floor,  I  -2  p.m. 
March  17  -  Demanding  Multi- 
Faith  Worship  Space  -  Sid  Smith, 
Rm  1074, 1 -3  p.m. 
March  19  -  Video  &  Discussion: 
"Free  Indeed"  ISC,  2-4  p.m. 
March  20  -  Visioning  Against 
Racism  -  Hart  House,  Meeting 
Rm,  2nd  Floor,  1 1  a.m. -2  p.m. 


Hrab  brothers  no  student  spokespeople 


J 


BY  MATT  BUTLER 

In  his  attack  against  student  activ- 
ism, and  against  the  Varsity  for 
sympathizing  with  it,  Roy  Hrab 
demonstrates  a  deep  misconcep- 
tion about  what  kind  of  entity  a 
university  is. 

Our  economic  system  is  struc- 
tured around  the  doctrine  that  those 
who  hold  the  reigns  of  power  have 
earned  the  right  to  do  so,  and  are 
entitled  to  use  them  for  personal 
benefit.  This  paradigm  presupposes 
the  right,  represents  absolutejus- 
tice  and  ought  to  be  applied  with- 
out compromise  wherever  possi- 
ble. However,  the  more  thoughtful 
elements  of  society  have  through- 
out history  voiced gravecriticism 
of  this  Maw  of  the  civilized  jungle'; 
consequently  universities,  as  ha- 
vens for  such  people,  tend  to  revile 
it.  In  theideal  university,  rigid  struc- 
ture and  even  the  laws  of  the  land 
must  subordinate  to  free  inquiry 
and  expression,  policy  flows  from 
reasoned  discourse  rather  than  hi- 


erarchical authority,  and  adminis 
trative  bodies  are  a  mere  formal- 
ity. 

It  should  hardly  be  a  surprise, 
then,  that  the  reaction  on  campus 
to  increasing  corporate  control  is 
negative.  If  Roy's  brother,  Neil 
Hrab's,  own  example,  the  Bush 
convocation  in  the  fall  which  drew 
several  thousand  student  protest- 
ers and  a  pro-Bush  contingent  of 
five,  is  any  indication  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  student  body,  his 
regular  tirades  in  print  are  a  gross 
over  representation  of  the  pro- 
corporate,  pro-authoritarian  posi- 
tion. The  Varsity  has  a  "shame- 
fully slanted'  "anti-corporate 
agenda,'  asRoy  Hrabclaims,only 
in  comparison  to  the  mainstream 
media,  which  is  owned  by  the  cor- 
porate elite  and  can  therefore 
hardly  be  expected  to  criticize  it. 

It  is  furthermore  a  telling  com- 
mentary on  the  credibility  of  this 
minority  viewpoint  that  its  most 
outspoken  champions  in  campus 
press  are  not  only  shamefully 


slanted,  but  write  with  the  petty 
juvenility,  the  weak  argumenta- 
tion, and  the  blatant  factual  mis- 
representation of  the  Hrab  broth- 
ers. 

Matt  Butler  reads  philosophy  in 
the  basement  of  Whitney  Hall. 
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Don^t  listen  to  comrade  Hrab,  Mr.  Prez,  he's  a  phony  hipster  too 


BY  SEAN  HERMANSON 

In  spite  of'all  the  reactionary  blus- 
ter, I  propose  we  read  Hrab's 
latest  contribution  to  the  Varsity 
as  an  incisive  piece  of  pro-activist 
propaganda.  Appearances  not- 
withstanding, a  deeper  meaning 
lies  beneath  the  surface  of  Hrab's 
shallow  invective.  He  has  skilfully 
crafted  a  poison  pill  for  the  admin- 
istration to  swallow,  akind  of  intel- 
lectual sleightof  hand  which  prom- 
ises to  goad  Governing  Council 
intoperpetuatingitsown  downfall. 
Let  me  explain. 

Hrab  begins,  coaectly  I  think, 
by  noting  the  "progressive 
radicalization  and  polarization 
among  elements  of  the  student 
body"  over  the  past  few  years. 
Indeed  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  stridency  and  com- 
mitment of  growing  numbers  of 
ordinary  students  who  oppose  fur- 
ther attacks  on  funding  structures 
already  cut  to  the  bone,  a  lack  of 
basic  democracy  in  university  af- 
fairs, and  a  general  extension  of 
corporate  rule  over  their  lives.  As 
one  reads  on,  several  key  theses 
emerge  hidden  within  the  clever 
satirical  style.  These  points  are  not 
simply  insights  into  the  already 
held  doctrines  of  the  wealthy  men 
in  power.  The  more  thoughtful  will 
realize  that  Hrab's  prescriptions 
toGChold  the  promiseof  inciting 
the  administration  into  an  embar- 
rassing and  damaging  over-reac- 
tion. No  doubt  Hrab  is  a  daring 
double-agent  working  for  our  side. 
Consider  the  central  themes  he 


wants  the  administration  todigest: 

1.  A  de-linkage  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  protesters  from 
the  substantive  issues  which 
motivate  them. 

Notice  how  Hrab's  discussion 
carefully  avoids  any  mention  of 
the  goals  of  student  protests.  The 
idea  is  to  vilify  student  movements 
in  the  eyes  of  the  administration 
which  is  meant  to  feel 
"flooded  with  cheap  ex- 
cuses for  unacceptable 
behaviour".  Charges  of 
systemic  racism,  con- 
cerns about  rising  tui- 
tion fees,  students  li  ving 
in  poverty,  and  such, 
must  be  perceived  as 
merely  "cheap excuses" 
for  "hooligans"  to  en- 
gage in  cri  minal  acti  vities 


explicitly  endorses  violentcriminal 
activity. 

i )  and  2)  are  meant  to  lead  to 
thecorollary  thesis: 

3.  Instances  of  vandalism 
are  an  excuse  to  suppress 
dissent. 

It  should  be  obvious  how  ac- 
cepting 1 )  and  2)  would  lead  one  to 
further  disparage  such  heinous 


^  Aoubt  Hrab  is  a  daring 
double-agent  working  for 
our  side.    |p  jp 


2.  An  erosion  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  peaceful 
protest  and  illegal  activi- 
ties. 

Sloppy  or  fatuous  generaliza- 
tions are  to  be  used  as  polemical 
devices  to  obscure  this  di  fference. 
For  instance  it  is  suggested  that 
the  authorities  should  blame  "the 
mob"  of  protesters  rather  than  any 
particular  person(s)  for  vandal  iz- 
ingQueen's  Park.  Anotherexam- 
ple  cited  refers  to  the  "anti-private 
enterprise"  rally  which  went  too 
far  "culminating  in  an  occupation" 
and  vandalizing  of  bank  property. 
The  idea  here  is  to  reinforce  the 
idea  that  anyone  engaged  in  a 
political  protest  either  tacitly  or 
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crimes  as  "provoking police"  who 
presumably  have  every  right  to 
beat  down  "hoodlums"  and  other 
"professional  protesters"  with  their 
truncheons  or  perhaps  trample 
them  on  horseback !  Other  acti  vi- 
ties requiring  "expulsion"  or  even 
"criminal  charges"  should  include 
"confronting"  the  administration 


by  "making  every  GC  meeting  a 
circus"  thereby  instilling  a  "cli- 
mate of  fear."  The  fear,  of  course, 
being  that  the  majority  of  people 
who  actually  make  the  university 
function  might  actually  have  a  say 
in  its  affairs. 

But  Hrab  is  no  fool.  He  doesn't 
actually  believe  the  rubbish  he 
peddles.  Infact,by  suggestingGov- 
emingCouncil  adoptthis  totalitar- 
ian point  of  view,  Hrab 
actually  hopes  to  aid  the 
cause  of  the  growing 
number  of  "subversives" 
and  "malcontents"  who 
eschew  acceptable  be- 
haviour for  civil  disobedi- 
ence. What  he  intends  is 
to  whip  up  an  outrage 
within  GC  strong  enough 
to  prompt  more  overt  at- 
tempts to  curtail  the  "militants."  If 
Hrab  can  egg  the  administration 
on  to  sufficiently  outrageous  be- 
haviour then  the  resulting  debacle 
will  inspire  many  more  students  to 
join  the  growing  ranks  of  the  dis- 
senters, inflamed  with  the  passion 
of  righteous  indignation.  In  short, 
the  backlash  will  backfire  spec- 


taculariy  leaving  the  "packof  van- 
dals" free  to  pursue  the  "anti- 
private  enterprise"  acti  vities  which 
hold  the  only  tme  promise  for  mean- 
ingful change.  Good  thinking  bud! 

But  Hrab  carries  his  parody  to 
deliciously  absurd  heights  when 
he  compares  governing  counci  I  to 
Imperial  Rome  as  besieged  by 
"barbarian  tribes."  Surely  he  tips 
his  hand  here  by  explicitly  com- 
paring GC  to  a  military  dictator- 
ship! I  fearhiscolourful  hyperbole 
may  have  exposed  his  cunning 
scheme  to  the  administration.  If 
so,  no  amount  of  phony  pleasant- 
ries willwinourpluckymolea  post 
on  the  inside  as  a  trusted  Centurion 


of  the  Empire.  Oh  well.  No  one 
can  blame  him  fora  lack  of  effort. 

But  all  is  not  lost.  There  is  much 
planning  to  be  done.  And  there  is 
st  i  1 1  ti  me  to  bamboozle  Go  vemi  ng 
Council  with  ill-advice. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  com- 
rade Hrab  at  the  next  Iraqi  Com- 
munist Party  meeting! 

Yours  in  solidarity, 
Sean  Hermanson 

Sean  Hermanson  is  aUofT 
graduate  student 
in  philosophy,  majoring  in 
deconstructing  double  speak. 
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U  of  T's  n^ighty  creek 


New  funding  and 
new  seats  follow 
BC  fee  freeze 


BY  CRAIG  SAUNDERS  AND 
CHRIS-NUTTAL  SMITH 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

Local  environmentalists  are  working  hard 
to  convince  price-conscious  poli  ticos  that 
TaddleCreek,astream-tumed-sewerover 
a  1 00  years  ago,  should  flow  again. 

Recognized  by  most  at  U  of'Tas  a  mere 
campus  street  sign,  Taddle Creek  is  actu- 
ally a  buried  stream  which  used  to  tlow 
through  the  modern-day  Annex,  cutting 
across  U  of  T  along  Philosophers'  Walk 
before  winding  its  way  to  Lake  Ontario. 

But  an  ambitious  group  of  U  of  T 
students  from  the  Di  vision  of  the  Environ- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Fereshteh 
Hashemi,  say  it's  time  portions  of  the 
creek  see  the  light  of  day.  And  after 
researching  the  matter,  they  say  Philoso- 
pher's Walk  is  the  most  obvious  place  to 
reintroduce  the  U  of  Tcommunity  and  the 
city  of  Toronto  to  the  creek. 

"What  was  once  Taddle  Creek  is  now 
acombined  sewer  carry  ing  both  raw  sew- 
age and  storm  water,"  said  co-ordinator 
of  the  Taddle  Creek  Watershed  Initiative 
Edward  Sousa.  "After  a  major  rainfall 
water overtlowsand overwhelms  the  sani- 
tary plant  and  is  dumped  directly  into  Lake 
Ontario." 


Sousa  said  re-surfacing  portions  of 
Taddle  Creek  is  part  of  a  clean  water's 
initiative  and  an  alternative  for  handling 
storm  water — which  now  goes  into  the 
sewer  system.  And  by  addressing  these 
environmental  problems,  the  U  ofT com- 
munity could  enjoy  a  water  tlow,  if  only 
during  part  of  the  year,  he  added. 

A  feasibility  study  to  determine  whether 
water  can  be  retained  along  Philosopher' s 
Walkiscurrently  being  done  by  Mac  Viro 
Consultants  Inc.,  who's  final  report  is  due 
out  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Elizabeth  Sisam,  director  of  campus 
and  facilities  at  U  of  T,  said  the  group  is 
determining  the  amount  and  quality  of 
water  underground  as  well  as  methods 
and  costs  of  retaining  water. 

But  Hashemi  says  the  university  and 
the  city  would  have  to  cough  up  a  lot  of 
cash  to  either  bring  the  sewer  to  the 
surface  and  purify  the  water  or  split  the 
sewer  into  a  sanitary  sewer  (to  remain 
below  ground)  and  a  storm  sewer  (to  be 
day  lighted).  The  other  option,  she  says,  is 
to  leave  the  sewer  underground  but  dis- 
connect spouts  from  buildings  along  the 
path  of  the  former  stream  to  create  a 
shadow  creek. 


"Everything  except  the  third  proposal 
would  be  very  expensive.  The  university, 
and  the  city  would  have  to  commit  a  lot  of 
funds  and  I  don' t  think  the  political  willing- 
ness exists,"  said  Hashemi. 

Although  still  in  study-mode,  the  pro- 
posals have  been  met  with  opposition. 

"Restoring  Taddle  Creek  will  cost  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  estimated 
in  the  millions,"  said  Ron  Pancino,  man- 
ager of  grounds  at  U  of  T. 

But  he  adds  that  there  are  insurmount- 
able problems  beyond  cost  to  thwart  at- 
tempts to  daylight  the  creek.  He  says  a 
stream  is  the  last  item  of  a  very  large 
drainage  basin  and  if  it  is  cut  by  sewer 
pipes,  subway  lines,  and  road  ways  then 
the  stream  is  chopped  up  and  the  water 
supply  is  no  longer  left. 

"I  have  dug  down  up  to  20  feet  deep  in 
the  area  bei  ng  probed  and  found  no  ground 
water,"  said  Pancino,  adding  that  rats 
nesting  along  the  banks  and  mosquitoes 
breeding  in  the  creek  might  be  a  problem. 

The  results  of  the  feasibility  study  will 
be  given  to  the  University's  Open  Spaces 
Committee,  whose  mandate  is  to  in  vesti- 
gate  ways  to  make  the  campus  a  more 
confortable  and  attractive  place  to  work 
and  study. 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)— The  BC  edu- 
cation sector  is  electrified  over  Premier 
Glen  Clark' s  announcement  that  an  extra 
$26  million  will  handed  overto  post-sec- 
ondary education  schools. 

A  big  part  of  Clark's  funding  announce- 
ment on  Tuesday,  $  1 7.5-mi  llion,  will  pay 
for  2,900  new  student  spaces  next  year. 
Theremaining$8.5  million  will  help  cover 
inflation  and  computer  upgrades  at  BC 
universities  and  colleges,  as  well  as  new 
funding  for  the  Technical  University  of 
BC. 

"One  would  like  to  do  more,"  said 
Andrew  Petter,  B.C.'s  new  minister  of 
Advanced  Education,  Training  and  Tech- 
nology, adding  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  exacerbated  funding  problems 
with  continuingcuts  to  transfer  payments. 

"It's  unquestionably  true  we're  not 
covering  every  cost  increment  in  every 
institution,"  he  said.  "I  hope  what  people 
will  measure  this  against...  is  pressures  in 
other  jurisdictions  [and  how  other  prov- 
inces handled  funding],"  Petter  added. 

But  theeducation  lobby  is  still  pleased 
with  the  increase. 

"It's  still  not  the  absolute  panacea  that 
we'd  all  like  to  see  but  you  look  at  what's 
happened  across  this  country.  This  is  so 
far  ahead  of  the  other  provinces  it's  not 
even  funny,"  John  Harper,  head  of  the 
College  and  Institute  Educators  Associa- 
tion of  BC,  said. 

The  introduction  of  new  funding  comes 
on  the  heels  of  the  announcement  last 
week  that  B.C  was  freezing  tuition  fees 
for  a  third  straight  year. 

Maura  Parte,  BC  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  says  it's  good  to 
see  the  government  addressing  both  ac- 
cess and  quality. 

"The  government  is  taking  measures  to 
improve  access,"  she  said.  "It  is  important 
they  are  taking  steps  to  ensure  quality  is 
preserved." 

But  Parte  says  students  need  to  ques- 
tion schools  on  how  funding  is  allocated,- 
noting  that  while  there  may  be  waiting  list 
problems  in  some  departments,  others 
may  be  better  funded. 

Martha  Piper,  president  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  British  Columbia,  says  she's  now 
backing  away  from  her  position  in  favour 
of  a  tuition  fee  increase  in  light  of  the 
funding  announcement. 

Until  now.  Piper  and  other  BC  univer- 
sity and  college  administrators  havebeen 
vocal  in  their  opposition  to  the  tuition 
freeze  and  mandatory  increases  in  enrol- 
ment, which  they  blamed  foro  vercrowded 
classrooms,  a  virtual  hiring  freeze  and  a 
purchasing  slowdown  on  equipment  and 
books. 

University  administrations  are  uncer- 
tain what  their  share  of  the  $8.5  million  will 
be,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  cover  inflation  on 
existing  government  operating  grants, 
which  have  been  frozen  since  1 996.  Infla- 
tionon  UBC's$272-millionoperatinggrant, 
for  example,  would  alone  eat  up  more  than 
half  of  the  new  provincial  funds. 

Sti  II ,  Dean  Gord,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
University  Presidents'  Council  of  BC  is 
pleased  with  the  announced  funding. 

'The government  has  required  univer- 
sities to  become  more  efficient,"  Gord 
said.  'They  recognize  they  can't  wring 
more  efficiencies  out  of  us." 

The  $  1 7.5  million  targeted  to  new  stu- 
dent spaces  breaks  down  to  $6,034  in 
government  funds  per  extra  space.  The 
average  cost  of  creating  a  new  seat  in  a 
provincial  institution  iscloserto $7,000, 
according  to  Petter.  But  he  says  many 
seats  will  be  created  in  less  expensive 
college  programs,  and  the  funds  will  actu- 
ally cover  the  cost  of  the  new  spaces  and 
leave  some  money  left  over  for  the  insti- 
tution to  benefit  all  students. 

The  Ontario  government  has  taken  the 
opposite  route.  After  its  $400  mi  llion  cut 
from  post- secondary  education  i  n  its  first 
year  in  office,  minister  of  finance  Ernie 
Eves  announced  last  December  no  new 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  institutionsin 
the  next  two  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tories  in  Queen's 
Park  have  allowed  institutions  to  hike 
regulated  fees  by  30  per  cent  in  the  last 
two  years  and  have  given  schools  the 
green  light  to  raise  them  an  average  of 
another  20  per  cent  over  the  next  two.  And 
the  government  recently  announced  the 
deregulation  of  professional  and  graduate 
programs. 

the  ubyssey  and  the  BC  Bureau 
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Lo-ts  of  prizes  <5c  fun 

Win!!!  Win!!!  Win!!!  * 
Bistro  422  Bar  &  Grill 

* 422  College  at  Bathurst 
Open  daily  4  pm  to  2  am 
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Uncle  George's  Family  Restaurant 

Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 


Department  of  History 
Faculty  of  Arts  5.  Science 
universfty  of  toronto 


Barbara  Frum 
Lectureship 


James  McPHERSON  Princeton  Universpiy 


Is  Blood  Thicker  than  Water? 
Crises  of  NationaHsm  in  the 
Modern  World 

March  17,  I998  6:OOpm 

Is  Blood  Thicker  than  Water?  The  Crises  of  Nationalism  in  the  Modern  World 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
I  5  Devonshire  Place,  University  of  Toronto 

March  18,  I  998  2:00  pm 

Ethnic  and  Civic  Nationalism  in  Comparative  Context:  The  U.S.  and  Canada 

Governing  Council  Chambers,  Simcoe  Hall 

27  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Open  to  the  Public  -  For  More  Information  Call  (4  I  6)  978-3365 
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heading  in? 


You  always  knew  your  talents  could  get  you  pretty 
far.  With  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  exactly  how  far  is  now 
entirely  up  to  you.  With  our  exciting  International 
Careers  Program,  we  can  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  work  abroad  immediately  as  a  business  assurance 
professional  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States.  If  you're 
an  undergraduate  with  an  interest  in  accounting, 
business,  economics  or  management,  our 
International  Careers  Program  could  be 
the  perfect  ticket  to  your  career  dreams. 
All  disciplines  are  welcome  to  participate. 


Coopers 
&Lybrand 


Building  an 

International 

Career 


Information  Session 

T\iesday 

March  17th,  1998 

6:30  -  8:30  pm 

Rotman  Centre,  Room  134  A&B 
*  Pizza  and  drinks  will  be  served 


For  more  information  contact  Duane  Soares  at  416-814-5765 
or  Chris  Rolls  at  416-941-8454  or  visit  our  website  at: 


www.ca.coopers.com 


Coopers  &  Lybrand  is  a  member  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  International, 
a  limited  liability  association  incorporated  in  Switzerland. 
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VARSITY 


Thursday, 
Mar.  12.  1998 


BY  LEANDRIA  MACK 

As  the  organist  pounded  out  the  musical 
theme  to  Star  Wars,  hundreds  of 
astrophysics  students,  star  gazer  and  the 
science  faculty  converged  on  Convoca- 
tion Hail  Monday  night  to  hear  renowned 
astronomer  Dr.  Jill  Tarter  speak  about  the 
"Search  for  Extraterrestrial  Intelligence 
(SETl):  Science  Fact,  Not  Fiction." 

"When  we  were  young  we  asked  our 
parents  where  do  I  come  form?  Later  we 
asked  where  do  humans  come  from?  And 
is  there  anybody  else  out  there?" 

According  to  Tarter,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  beings  exist  on  other  planets  and  are, 
too,  made  of  Stardust.  However,  any  real 
evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence of  extrater- 
res  trial  intelligent  spe- 
cies remains  to  be 
found. 

Tarter  spoke 
about  the  evolution 
of  life  on  earth  and 
thepossibility  of  simi- 
lar happenings  in 
outer  space.  She  is 
director  of  the  SETl 
Institute  in  Califor- 
nia, a  non-profit  re- 
search organization 
with  more  than  two 
dozen  projects  being  conducted  in  the  field 
of  Life  in  the  Universe. 

She  also  described  her  work  and  that  of 
her  colleagues  at  the  Institute.  Tarter 
heads  Project  Phoenix,  the  world's  most 
comprehensive  and  sensitive  search  for 
extraterrestrial  intelligence.  This  effort  to 
detect  extraterrestrial  civilizations  by  lis- 
tening for  radio  signals  that  are  either 
being  deliberately  beamed  toward  earth 
or  are  inadvertently  transmitted  from  an- 


other planet,  was  made  popular  by  the 
recent  success  of  the  film.  Contact. 

Not  surprisingly ,  there  are  many  simi- 
larities between  the  lead  astronomer  in  the 
film,  played  by  Jodie  Foster,  and  Tarter, 
who  was  consulted  during  its  making  and 
helped  produce  the  high  degree  of  scien- 
tific accuracy  in  the  film. 

Like  the  movie  character.  Tarter  was 
inspired  to  study  the  cosmos  by  her  father 
who  taught  her  about  the  constellations 
during  evening  walks  along  the  beach 
when  she  was  a  child. 

"It  was  clear  to  me,  as  a  kid,  that  those 
stars  were  suns  for  other  creatures.  I  just 
didn't  realize  that  our  technology  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  thesis 
until  I  was  in  graduate 
school,"  said  Tarter. 


Dr.  Jill  Tarter 


To  be  successful  in 
detecting  extraterres- 
trial intelligence,  she 
says  there  is  a  need  lor 
the  technology  to  be 
"out  there"  and  to  be 
used  wisely. 

"We  can  only  deteei 
the  evidence  of  a  dis- 
tant technology,  not  the 
actual  intelligence  ol 
other  beings,"  she  said. 
"Any  technology  out  there  is  bound 
to  be  more  advanced  than  our  own  be- 
cause we're  a  very  young  planet  in  an  old 
galaxy ;  our  own  technology  has  only  been 
around  for  100  years." 
The  most  obvious  thing  to  look  for  as  a 


"  «We  can  ^ 
only  detect 

the 
evidence  of 

a  distant 
technology, 
not  the 
actual 
intelliaence 

of  other 
^  beings.**  . 


sign  of  an  extraterrestrial  technology  are 
signals  —  electro-magnetic  radiation. 
Researchers  for  Project  Phoenix  look  for 
patterns  as  a  function  of  frequency  and 
time;  patterns  that  don't  look  like  noise. 

"The  best  place  to  look  for  life  or 
technologies  is  around  other  stars  similar 
to  our  own  sun.  This  is  called  a  targeted 
search  which  is  what  Phoenix  is  all  about," 
Tarter  adds. 

There  are  1 ,000  stars  targeted  for  ob- 
servation by  Project  Phoenix.  All  are 
within  200  light-years  distance  from  earth. 
Most  of  the  "listening"  is  done  by  comput- 
ers, however,  astronomers  are  there  to 
make  critical  decisions  when  significant 
signals  are  detected. 

Signals  that  are  at  one 
spot  on  the  radio  dial  (nar- 
row-band signals)  are  the 
"signaturc"of  an  intelligent 
ii  ansmission.  Observations 
arc  currently  being  made 
using  the  1 40-feet  radio  tel- 
escope in  Green  Bank,  West 
Virginia.  So  far,  no  extrater- 
restrial transmissions  have 
been  found.  But  a  signal 
might  be  heard  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

"While  we' re  looking  for 
othcrintelligence,  we're  try- 
ing to  develop  good  educational  tools  and 
build  the  best  technological  tools  to  try  to 
answer  a  very  old  question.  I  don'  i  have 
an  answer  for  you  today.  I  don't  know 
when  that  will  come.  But  I  think  some  day 
we  will  have  that  answer." 


Be  sure  to  pick  up  next  week's  Varsity  for  Jess 
Merber's  exclusive  interview  with  Jill  Tartar! 


.a  guiding 
perspective  on 
.virtual  life  in 
Lhyper  space,  ^ 


AST  WEEK'S  coiun-  ■    ,  ^^^^^^^^^^J  , 

working,  orthe  internet, a::  ""f   '  ^^^^^^^^HP^ 

third  wave  of  the  massi  .e  cna'^  je  r  ^^^^^^^^^ 

western  society  known  c  • --^  ■•  

tionRevolution.Tofullya, ;■: :   V  ' 

is  happening  to  us  as  we  live  through  it,  ■ 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  second  wave,  the  industrial  revolution,  for 

comparison.  As  McLuhan  once  said,  and  I  paraphrase:  "We  see  the  future 

througharearviewnnirror." 

Perspective  #2:  The  internet  and  the  industrial  revolution... 
The  industrial  revolution  can  be  seenas  starting  as  far  backas  1 759,  the  first 
year  in  Britain  where  there  was  no  famine  and  no  food  shortages.  1 759  was 
also  the  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  small  pox  vaccination.  All  of  these 
factors  led  to  a  population  explosion  and  the  eventual  formation  of  a  middle 
class  and  hence  a  rising  need  for  shelter  and  goods. 

Transportation  was  key  to  the  urbanization  and  industrialization  that 
followed.  The  way  we  moved  goods  and  the  mail  were  changed  forever  in 
1 81 3  when  the  first  functional  steam  locomotive  was  built  by  Christopher 
Blacket  in  the  UK.  In  the  1 820's,  John  McAdam  put  a  surface  of  tar  on  a 
graded  street  further  changing  the  way  we  moved  goods.  Catalogue  shop- 
ping was  born.  In  the  1 830's,  the  combustion  engine  was  invented,  further 
increasing  the  ease  at  which  we  were  able  to  transport  goods  and  people. 
In  summary,  the  world  became  a  smaller  place. 

This  combination  of  necessity  and  invention  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  rapid  pace  of  change  that  hit  the  world  in  the  1 800's.  Mass  urbanization 
took  place  as  the  workforce  migrated  from  the  fields  to  the  factories.  Farming 
changed  from  being  a  way  of  life  for  the  masses  to  one  of  the  peasants,  from 
employing  once  the  majority  of  the  workforce  to  less  than  four  per  cent.  The 
value  of  land  declined  as  the  value  of  industry  increased.  The  landed 
aristocracy  lost  powerandinfluencetothe  new  capitalists.  The  industrialists 
and  railroad  barons  were  bom. 

Mass  urbanization  gave  rise  to  new  needs.  Sewersand  gas  lighting  were 
invented.  Public  institutions,  like  schools,  hospitals  and  libraries,  were 
formed  to  serve  the  growing  middle  class.  Newforms  of  business  organiza- 
tion were  required  toallowtheformations  of  the  mass  capital  necessary  to 
buildthe  factories.  Thepublic  limited  company  was  formed,  the  corporation 
as  we  call  it  today. 

This  massive  change  is  much  like  the  change  we  are  experiencing  today 
as  we  migrate  from  the  factory  worker  to  the  knowledge  worker  and  from  the 
wealth  being  derived  from  the  creation  of  goods  to  being  derived  from  the 
creation  and  sharing  of  knowledge.  We  only  have  to  lookat  Microsoft's  Bill 
Gates  to  see  the  industrial  ist  of  today. 

New  social  and  economic  orders  were  created  to  facilitate  the  industrial 
revolution.  Where  are  these  new  orders  in  today's  revolution?  What  about  the 
shifting  value  model  amund  knowledge  being  more  powerful  when  shared 
rather  than  hoarded?  We'll  explore  that  more  in  next  week's  column  with 
Perspective  #3:  Creating  the  new  order. 

mynese/fn'ed 
CrewChief,  Ground  Control 


THE  NEW  HRKIN  ROOM  IS  NOW  OPEN! 

PLEASE  VISIT  US  IN  "THE  BURROW" 

NOW  THERE  ARE    MORE  POOL  TABLES 

MORE  DART  BOARDS 

MORE  SEATING 

AND  DEFINITELY  MORE  FUN 

POP  IN  AND  TAKE  A  LOOK  TODAY 

AND  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

THE  FERRET  &  FIRKIN  &  THE  BURROW 
720  SPADINA  AVE  (SOUTH  OF  BLOOR) 

962-2016 


Monday,  September  15,  1997 
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By  Brian  f  llicott 
Varsity  5taff 


Did  you  hearaboul  ihedrummer  who  locked  his  keys 
in  his  van?  It  look  him  three  hours  to  get  the  bass- 
playerout. 

It's  rare  one  can  insult  an  entire  band  with  that  old 
joke.  Usually  the guitarpiayergetsacheap  laugh 
ouiot  It.  But  in  thecaseof'the  minimalist  Inbreds, 
there  IS  no  elitist  guitar  player  to  make  fun  of  the 
rhythm  section  while  pulling  all  the  groupies  and 
basking  in  the  glory.  A  ba.ss  'n'  drum  is  all  you  get. 

The  lack  of  rock  'n'  roll's  ultimate  phallic 
symbol  doesn't  stand  out  on  Winning  Hearts,  the 
Inbreds'  latest  album  and  first  full-length  release  on 
murderrecord.s/Universal.  What  does  stand  out  are 
the  cheerful  and  upbeat  melodies  that  back  the 
downbeat  lyrical  tales  of  romantic  woe  and 
self-doubt. 

"I  wrote  the  progressions  and  the 
words  for  the  album  and  it's  been 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  melo- 
dies are  optimistic  but  the  words 
often  aren't,"saysMikeO'Neill, 
the  bassist  and  singer  of  the 
Halifax  via  Kingston  duo.  "For 
me  it  isn't  a  conscious  effort. 
Nothing  is  really  wasted  when 
I  write,  meaning  there  are  14 
songs  on  the  album  and  there 
weren't,  y'know,  15.  Fourteen 
were  all  that  were  ready  to  go.  I 
would  feel  foolish  if  I  were  writ- 
ing anything  I  didn't  know. 
"I'm  not  saying  the  lyrics 
are  great,  but  I  am  writing  about 
stuff  on  which  I  can  make  a  state- 
ment. If  it  were  to  change,  all  your 
experiences  would  colour  what  you 
were  to  write  about  anyway.  All  of  a 
sudden,  if  there  were  an  influx  of 
happy  things  and  things  that  would 
instil  morecontldence  I'd  write  about 
that.  To  my  knowledge  I'mnotputting 
myselfin  some  position  of  suffering 
just  to  write  about  it,  'cause  that 
would  be  a  really  dumb  way  of 
living."  I 

Self-doubt  and  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence are  such  a  recurring  theme 
in  the  Inbreds' music  that  "Aspir- 
ing Rock  'n'  Roll  Star"  seems  a 
strangecareerchoiceforO'Neill. 
I  ask  how  someone  seemingly  so 
unconvinced  of  his  own  worth 
gets  up  on  stage  and  performs  in 
front  ofan  audience  every  night.  I 
"I  think  it's  the  best  careerchoice," 
repliesO'Neillafteran  uncomfort- 
able pause.  "Maybe  it's  like  facing 
your  worst  fears.  There  were  al- 
ready bands,  like  Sebadoh,  that 
were  airing  their  dirty  laundry  in 
public  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
market  for  it.  In  the  beginning  I 
didn't  really  like  playing  music 
ive  much  but  I'm  really  into  it 
now.  Both  of  us  [he  and  drum- 
mer Dave  Ullrich]  have  gotten 
more  confident.  When  people 
keep  compl  i  menti  ng  you ,  there 
comes  a  poi  nt  when  you  can '  t 
say,  'Oh,  that's  not  really 
true'  without  seeming  false, 
but  I'm  still  very  reluctant 
to  call  myself  a  musi- 
cian. I  have  to  add 
'but  not  really  ... 
that's  just  what 
I'mdoingright 
now.'" 

While 


O'Neill  sings  about  relationships  as  thousands  have 
before  him,  the  songs  of  the  Inbreds  are  surprisingly 
free  of  the  "moon  in  June"  cliches  that  would  dog 
someone  less  lyrically  adept. 

"Musically  it's  the  same  way,"  O'Neill  says.  "If  I 
play  something  on  the  guitar  or  piano  or  whatever  for 
Dave  and  he  says  it  reminds  him  of  such  and  such, 
then  the  song  is  sort  ofruined.  I  like  to  think  we  avoid 
musical  cliches  as  well.  When  it  comes  to  the  lyrics, 
it's  an  effort  not  to  use  acliched  way  of  saying  things. 
I  think  what  constitutes  a  good  lyrical  hook  is  saying 
something  in  a  completely  fresh  way  and  giving 
meaning  to  agroup  of  words,  in  other  words  coining 
a  phrase."   


The  Inbreds 

March  14  (two  shows) 
The  Rivoli 


Much  of  the  fan-base  the 
Inbreds  established  with  theirfirst 
two  independent  releases — 
Hilario  and  Kombinator- 
jumped  ship  when  the  band  re- 
leased It's  Sydney  or  the  Bush 

on  TAG  Recordings  (a  now  de-   

funct  subsidiary  of  Atlantic  Recordings)  in  1 996.  The 
album  contained  all  the  bells  and  whistles-violin, 
guitars,  accordion  and  horns— and  the  band  added  a 
touring  guitarist.  The  minimalist  Winning  Hearts 
seems,  at  best,  apologetic  and  at  worst,  opportunistic. 

"When  we  made  Sydney  we  knew  it  was  going 
to  be  full-blown  because  we  had  more  time  and  a 
bigger  budget,"  O'Neill  explains.  "Why  wouldn't 
people  like  it?  But  that  wasn't  really  aconsideration. 


Every  album  we've  done,  we've  done  for  the  right 
reasons.  It's  definitely  music  for  music's  sake.  I 
think  that  our  music  is  honest  and  that  makes  us 
different.  But  I  apologize,  and  am  still  trying  to  figure 
out  what  went  on  with  It's  Sydney  or  the  Bush.  It 
feels  as  though  we  disappeared  for  a  while  to  some 
people." 

Indie-conscious  fansdidn'thelpmatters  at  the  time 
by  crying  "sell-out"  over  the  band's  major-label  ties 
to  Atlantic.  O'Neill  thinks  the  critical  bashing  and 
commercial  disappointment  of  It's  Sydney  or  the 
Bush  was  due  to  the  music  rather  than  politics. 
"It's  an  irritating  phenomenon  but  I'm  guilty  of 
doing  that  as  well.  There  are  bands 
that  I've  liked  [and]  then  I've  hated 
when  they  got  big,  like  U2.  By  the 
time  I  knew  them,  they  were  an 
international  act.  The  first  time  I  saw 
them  was  on  the  back  of  Johnny 
Fever's  DJ  booth  on  WKRP  and  he 
played  'I  Will  Follow,'  so  I  guess 
they  were  no  secret  at  that  point.  Later  on  I  was  still 
a  fan  but  I  was  very  irritated  at  people  who  seemed 
quick  converts.  I  think  the  Inbreds-on  a  very  smaller 
scale-are  in  a  position  where  people  who  have 
known  us  for  years  liked  us  the  way  we  were-more 
obviously  bass  and  drums.  When  we  released  It's 
Sydney  or  the  Bush  they  were  anticipating  our 
motives  and  were  afraid  we  were  adding  guitars  and 
becoming  just  like  any  other  band." 


Robert  Duvall  gets  four  credits  here:  he  is  writer,  director,  executive  producer  and  star  of 
me  Apost/e,  a  film  he  developed  for  over  a  decade  before  finally  financing  it  himself  to  qet 
It  off  the  ground.  The  film  offers  an  unbiased  take  on  the  world  of  evangelical  ministrles- 
a  subject  that  Hollywood  generally  uses  as  an  excuse  to  dress  comedic  actors  in  frillv  pink 
tuxes  (witness  Steve  Martin  in  1 992's  Leap  of  Faith). 

Duvall  is  Sonny,  a  less-than-saintly  Pentecostal  preacher  from  the  South  who  combines 
religious  zeal  with  a  penchant  for  physical  violence  and  sexual  philandering.  Sonny  tours 
the  country  as  one  of  its  most  popular  fire-and-brimstone  preachers,  until  he  discovers  that 
his  wife  (played  by  Farrah  Fawcett,  who  manages  to  convey  no  emotion  other  than  that 
of  apparent  stupefaction  at  having  been  cast  in  the  role  of  a  preacher's  wife)  is  having  an 
affair  Next,  he  learns  that  he  has  been  voted  out  of  the  ministry,  and  is  effectively  out  of  a 
career.  In  a  fit  of  rage  he  clubs  his  wife's  lover  over  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  and  flees 
town.  He  eventually  finds  himself  in  a  bayou  town  in  Louisiana,  where  his  charm  and 
charisma  lead  him  to  revamp  a  dilapidated  church  and  gather  together  a  loyal  congrega- 

TheApostle  \s  interesting  as  a  character  study-when  I  said  before  that  Duvall  is  Sonny  I 
I  literally  meant  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  Duvall  stops  and  Sonny  begins  Duvall  remarks 
that  he  takes  a  realistic,  almost  documentary  approach  to  his  subject,  which  accounts  for 
the  honesty  with  which  he  exposes  Sonny's  character.  The  documentary  style  also 
I  challenges  the  audience  to  decide  when  the  scenes  of  evangelical  fervour  rise  from  mere 
absurdity  to  transcendence. 

The  supporting  cast  completes  the  film's  ambience  of  realism,  with  members  of  Sonny's 
congregation  being  played  competently  by  non-actors.  In  comparison,  Miranda  Richardson 
is  practically  dazzling  as  Sonny's  post-Farrah  love  interest.  Billy  Bob  Thornton  also  makes 
an  appearance;  but  however  good  his  acting  may  be,  his  character  is  not  fully  worked  out 
on  paper,  and  seems  a  mere  contrivance  to  advance  the  plot. 

Unfortunately,  that  problem  seems  to  plague  much  of  the  film's  plotline.  Duvall  is| 
wonderful  as  an  actor  and  director,  but  his  script  is  so  sparse  that  it  functions  as  little  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  his  acting  ability.  He  is  mesmerizing  to  watch,  but  the  film  as  a  whole  lacks 
the  pacing  and  control  he  shows  as  an  actor. 

JANAPRIKRYL 
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university  of  toronto 
Graduating  Class 
Gift  Campaign 


Is  Your 

/*s><r..      Emergency  Fund 
Spelled  M-O-M? 


Are  you  lookirig  for  a  career  in,  or  an  increased  awareness  of 
financial  planning?  'We  are  the  cornerstone  in  education  for 
professional  financial  planning  in  Canada  and  have  been  for 
2  decades.  Correspondence  courses  begin  October  10. 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Financial  Planning 

151  Yonge  Street,  5th  Floor,  Toronto,  ON  M5C  2W7 
Photie  (4 1 6)  865^  1 237 
Toll  Free  1-8K8-865-2437 
Fax  (416)  366-1527 
E-mail  cifp(gmutflmds.com 
Internet  www.mutfuuds.com 


GMDhude  Campaign 
February  23  - 
March  20,  1998. 


$80,000.00  RAISED  TO  DATE. 

To  make  a  pledge  or  for  more  information,  please  call 
416-978-7154,  or  1-800-463-6048. 

University  of  Toronto,  21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  3J3 
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Jaymz  Bee:  the  cocktail  king 


BY  AIRS  PULLEN 

Varsity  Staff 

Nervously  awaiting  Mr.  Jaymz 
Bee'sarrival,  I  foolishly  thoughtto 
myself,  "How  will  I  recognize 
him?"  But  believe  me,  as  diverse 
as  Toronto  is,  no  one  on  College 
Street  sports  shiny  silver  shoes,  a 
baby  blue  striped  jacket,  does  the 
double-European  kiss  upon  first 
meeting  and  has  a  huge  Caesar's 
Palace  gold  medallion  around  his 
neck  (it's  not  chocolate,  believe 
me)  on  a  Saturday  morning.  Jaymz 
Bee  is  like  a  little  piece  of  Vegas: 
part  showgirl,  part  Wayne  New- 
ton and  "on"  24  hours  a  day.  This 
man's  life  is  a  party.  Literally. 

Jaymz  and  his  Royal  Jelly  Or- 
chestra perform  for  the  masses  this 
Friday  at  The  Reverb.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  band's  four-year 
history  they'll  be  performing  at  a 
gig  in  Toronto  that  everyone  can 
enjoy ,  and  Bee  isenthusiastic  about 
the  prospect  of  a  diverse  crowd. 

"Big  band  music  attracts  people 
in  blue  jeans  who  can  ballroom 
dance,  people  with  mohawksjump- 
ing  up  and  down — you'll  see  a 
person  with  punk  blue  hair  next  to 
agranny  with  ablue  rinse.  It  isn't 
a  single  scene  anymore." 

Music  is  essential  to  the  scene 
on  which  Jaymz  Bee  thrives. 
Though  it  is  often  classified  as 
"lounge,"  Jay  mz  wants  to  stop  this 
pigeon-holing  process. 

"It's  everything  big  and  joy- 
ous," he  proclaims.  "Yes,  it's 
lounge,  but  it' s  also  Canadian  cov- 


ers of  Bachman-Tumer  Overdrive, 
Alanis  Morrisette  and  Corey  Hart 
done  to  a  salsa  beat.  It's  instru- 
mental, it's  Frank  Sinatra,  but 
mostly  it's  fun." 

The  Royal  Jelly  Orchestra  is  a 
collection  of  six  musicians,  ac- 
companied by  the  Beehive  Sing- 
ers (incidentally  U  of  T 
grads)  and  a  mix-and- 
match  of  whatever 
known  personality  is 
in  the  audience  at  the 
show.  Not  that  any- 
one canjustjumpon 
stage;  as  Jaymz  ex- 
plains, "it's  not  that 
kind  of  party,  these 
are  professional  mu- 
sicians and  friends. 
It's  definitely  not  au- 
dience karaoke." 

Jono  Grant,  the 
band's  pianist  and  guitar 
ist,  is  responsible  for  the 
musical  arrangements; 
he  is  what  holds  up  the 
Royal  Jelly  Orchestra 
post-theatrics,  because 
simply, hismusicisre- 
ally  good.  Jaymz  cred- 
its much  of  the  band's 
success  to  him. 

"His  arrangements  are 
so  brilliant  people  fall  in 
love  with  them.  People  who 
come  to  the  shows  will  see 
me  perform,  but  those  who 
listen  to  the  records  should 
thank  Jono."  Jaymz  also 
says  that  the  dynamics  and  har- 
mony of  this  group  of  performers 


Jaymz  Bee  and  the  Royal  Jelly  Orchestra 
Mar.  13  •  The  Reverb  •  $10 


is  unparalleled  in  his  experience, 
producing  "such  positive,  good 


vibes." 

Speaking  of  good  vibes,  Jaymz 
Bee  succeeds  in  this  business  be- 
cause he  is  on  the  right  wave- 
length. He  is  a  producer/direc- 
tor/entertainer/writer that 
doesn't  ever  want  to  have  just 
onejob. 

"If  I  ever  had  to  choose,"  he 
ponders,  "I 'd  probably  stay  at 
home  and  finger-paint  be- 
cause I'd  have  no  idea  of 
what  to  do." 
This  man  is  a  menagerie 
of  talents  and  gets  paid  to 
"throw  parties,  host  par- 
ties, write  about  parties, 
play  at  parties,  and  drink." 
His  success  at  throw- 
ng  parties  won  him  a 
deal  with  the  "For 
Dummies"  series,  and 
his  bookCoc^/a/7 
Parties  for 
Dummies  was 
released  late 
last  year.  The  book 
is  an  informative 
yet  campy  guide  to 
party  success,  that 
both  the  novice 
and  the  profes- 
ional  can  ap- 
preciate. Ask 
isprofes- 
s  i  o  n  a  1 
who 
he's 
party- 
planned 

for  and  the  list  is  long:  Wes  Cra- 
ven, Timothy  Leary,  Jim  Carrey 
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Working  in  Niagara  this  Summer? 
Discover  Brock  University 


Get  closer  to  completing  your  degree  and  enjoy  the  Brock 

experience  while  worldng  in  Niagara. 
As  a  university  student  you  may  attend  Brock  University  on  a 

Letter  of  Permission. 
It's  easy  Simply  arrange  to  have  a  Letter  of  Permission 
(issued  by  your  current  university)  sent  to  our  Registrar's  Office. 

Discover  the  many  new  learning  opportunities  at  Brock  University! 


For  more  informatioh: 

Registrar's  Office:  905.688.5550,  ext.  3434 
Internet  web  site  www.brocku.ca/registrar 
E-mail:  regist@brocku.ca  Fax:  905.988.5488 
Mail:  Registrar's  Office,  Brock  University,  St.  Catharines  ON  L2S  3A1 

DISCOVER  WHAT  BROCK  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU! 

Brock  University 
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and  best  of  all,  Mr.  Dressup's 
retirement.  All  parties  need  an 
angle,  and  the  latter  brought  to- 
gether all  those  who  grew  up  with, 
and  revered,  Casey  and  Finnigan. 

"We  brought  in  guys  with  dread- 
locks, drag  queens,  old  people  and 
punk  rockers,"  Jaymz  reminisces. 
"He  thought  they  were  actors,  but 
they  were  truly  those  influenced 
by  his  work."  Even  such  celebs  as 
the  Friendly  Giant  and  Pamela 
Anderson  called  in  to  apologize 
that  they  couldn' t  make  the  party. 

Jaymz  currently  has  a  sponsor- 
shi p deal  wi th  Smi moff .  The  vodka 
empire  has  been  extremely  sup- 
portive of  Jaymz  and  the  Royal 
Jelly  Orchestra,  covering  the  ex- 
penses of  two  North  American 
tours  and  a  countless  number  of 
martinis. 

"It's  a  really  great  marriage," 
he  says.  "1  went  to  them,  said  Til 
promote yourvodka,  pay  me.'" 

The  only  thi  ng  Jamy  z  loves  more 
than  vodka  is  the  challenge  of 
touring  the  diverse  cities  of 
Canada.  "In  Montreal  the  people 
are  so  sexy!"  he  exclaims.  "In 


Vancouver  they're  all  really  young 
and  cute,  and  in  Calgary,  very 
sophisticated."  (A  sophisticated 
Calgary  girl  myself,  I  encouraged 
him  to  elaborate...)  "Each  indi- 
vidual scene  of  a  city  is  inspiring, 
yet,  playing  in  Toronto  is  difficult, 
because  it's  such  a  mash  of  so 
many  scenes  it's  hard  to  make  a 
scene." 

However,  Jaymz  hasn't  given 
up.  He  is  determined  to  take  on 
Canada  like  he  has  Vegas. 

"As  well  as  things  are  going  I 
always  want  more,"  he  professes. 
"Like  my  old  grandfather  used  to 
say,  'the  harder  the  work,  the  luckier 
you  get. '  He  al  so  used  to  say '  holy 
whipper-wow  Batman,'  but  that's 
because  he  was  senile. . ." 

This  twisted  sense  of  humor 
and  Vegas-personality  should  take 
Jaymz  Bee  and  the  Royal  Jelly 
Orchestra  far.  As  a  final  note,  I 
couldn't  resist  the  ultimate  cock- 
tailquestion:  shaken  or  stirred? 

Jaymz  looks  perplexed  and  then 
states,  "I  always  like  them  shaken 
and  stirred  and  ask  for  both.  Just  to 
be  a  pain." 


Let's  get 
D.LGJXA-L. 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

Name  an  art  form  that  is  interna- 
tionally recognized  while  the  art- 
ists remain  for  the  most  part 
anonymous.  An  art  form  that  has 
been  pioneered  by  Canadians  and 
that  Canucks  continue  to  domi- 
nate. An  art  form  that  is  so  ubiq- 
uitous you  see  it  almost  every 
time  you  turn  on  theT.V.  or  go  to 
the  movies,  whetheryou  realize  it 
or  not. 

The  art  form  is  computer  ani- 
mation, and  the 
event  isD.I.G.  I.T.: 
Digital  Image 
Gathering  In  To- 
ronto. The  two 
come  together  at 
The  Poor  Alex 
Theater  on  Mon- 
day, March  16,  for 
an  auditory,  visual  experience  pro- 
duced by  Robin  Donovan. 

According  to  Donovan,  the  im- 
petus for  the  show  originated  from 
his  discovery  of  a  chemistry  be- 
tween soundtrack  and  digital  im- 
ages after  viewing  demo  reels  by 
computer  animation  students  al 
Sheridan  College.  However,  he 
encountered  an  obstacle;  he  could 
not  use  the  audio  since  it  would  be 
a  copyright  infringement  on  stu- 
dios where  it  was  recorded. 

'To  get  around  this  problem  I 
stuck  a  live  band.  The  Subtonic 
Monks  behind  the  viewing  screen," 
Donovan  explains.  "The  screen  is 
bleedable  so  that  both  the  audience 
and  the  band  can  view  the  images. 
The  soundtrack  is  created  live  and 
is  completely  improvisational. 

"What  makes  D.I.G.  I.T.  spe- 
cial is  that  it  is  student  work," 
Donovan  continues.  The  show  is 
comprised  of  student  portfolio 
demo  reel  s  from  The  International 
Academy  of  Design,  H+A 
Hoffmann  and  Associates  and  the 
Toronto  School  of  Business/Ani- 
mation, among  others. 

Tyson  Lang,  a  recent  computer 
animation  graduate  from  The  In- 
ternational Academy  of  Design, 
will  be  presenting  a  demo  reel  at 
D.I.G.  I.T.  "At  the  last  event  the 
place  was  packed  and  no  pam- 
phlets were  left  on  the  fioor,"  Lang 
says  excitedly.  "It's  great  expo- 
sure for  students." 

'They've  got  two  to  three  min- 
utes to  impress  you  with  their  reels 
and  they  do,"  says  Donovan.  He 
explains  that  participants  do  not 
just  throw  special  effects  at  the 


D.I.G.  I.T. 

March  16,  8  &  9:30  p.m 
Poor  Alex  Theatre 
(296  Brunswick  Ave.) 
324-9863 


audience;  rather,  the  demos  are  all 
comprised  of  story  and  character- 
driven  vignettes.  In  one  demo  reel 
called  The  Crapmatic  Toilet,  fea- 
tures pop  out  of  the  urinal  like 
utensils  from  a  Swiss  Army  knife. 

Peter  Jarvis,  front  man  of  The 
Subtonic  Monks,  describes  their 
sound  asimprovisational  woridbeat 
fusion  using  instruments  from 
around  the  globe.  They  employ 
everything  from  congas  (an  Afri- 
can tribal  drum)  to  didgeridoos  (an 
Australian  aboriginal  wind  instru- 
ment). 

  "The 

band  will  be 
behind  the 
screen  and  be 
able  to  see 
images,  but 
we  don't 
know  what  is 
coming 
next,"  says  Jarvis.  "We  really  have 
to  respond  to  i  mage."  This  makes 
for  an  exciting  situation  with  the 
band  on  theirtoes,  their  adrenaline 
cooking  and  performing  real 
improv. 

Toronto  School  of  Business 
computer  animation  teacher  Terry 
Posthumous  creditsCanadians  with 
designing  the  computer  animation 
software  used  in  the  industry,  as 
well  as  producing  much  of  the 
computer  animation  seenonT.V. 
and  in  films.  He  says  that  some- 
times computer  animation  is  obvi- 
ous (such  as  in  the  animated  show 
/?.  £.  fl.  0. 0. 7. ),  whi le  at  others  i  t  is 
not  so  apparent,  such  as  when  it 
acts  as  a  substitute  for  scenery  or 
people.  For  instance,  in  the  film 
Titanic,  many  scenes  featured 
water  created  by  computer  and 
employed  computer-animated  peo- 
ple (also  known  as  "virtual  ac- 
tors"). 

According  to  Posthumous,  "the 
question  audiences  now  ask  when 
watching  films  is  did  what  I  see 
really  exist?  What  was  real  and 
what  wasn't?" 

He  says  that  the  computer  ani- 
mation market  is  growing  likecrazy 
every  year,  with  more  and  more 
openings.  Ratherthan  asaturation 
of  the  market  with  all  the  schools 
churning  out  animators,  we  are 
seeing  a  rise  in  standards  in  the 
industry. 

"It's  not  enough  just  knowing 
software,"  Posthumous  remarks. 
"Computer  animators  must  have 
art  skills  and  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ity to  transfer  art  skil  Is  to  the  com- 
puter." 


Join  the  rally  to  stop 
the  commercial  seal  hunt 
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BUS! 

OHAWA! 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  20, 1998 


nVE  GOOD  REASONS  TO  ATTEND 

THE  RALLY  AGAINST  THE 

COMMERCIAL  SEAL  HUNT: 

(the  largest  hunt  for  marine  mammals  In  the  world) 


Your  tax  dollars  help  pay  for  the  seal  hunt 
-  which  is  uneconomical  and  creates  very 
little  employment,  Newfoundlanders 
deserve  real  jobs. 

If  s  cruel.  Since  1996,  over  100  sealers 
have  been  charged  with  illegal  acts  rang- 
ing from  skinning  a  seal  alive  to  illegal 
trading  in  the  skins  of  protected  pups. 

Defenseless  pups  are  being  killed. 
About  220,000  in  1997  alone. 

The  number  of  seals  that  are  killed  is  far 
too  high  -  threatening  the  population's 
future.  And  the  quotas  are  often  exceeded. 

Many  seals  are  killed  solely  for  their 
penises  which  are  sold  as  sex  potions. 
And  as  with  rhinos,  elephants  and  tigers, 
this  trade  in  wildlife  parts  can  threaten 
animals  with  extinction. 


Help  make 
this  the  largest 
save  our  seals  rally  in 
Canada's  history! 


FEDERAL  LIBERAL 
POLICY  CONVENTION 

Ottawa  Congress  Centre 

55  Colonel  By  Drive 
Friday,  March  20, 1:00  PM 


T/r  ' 


C  A  T^C  S  H 

Canadians 
Against  The 
Commercial 
Seal  Hunt 

A  project  of  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare  -  Canada 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  THE  BUS: 

To  help  us  in  our  planning,  please  call  us 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Transportation  is  free. 
(We  will  be  passing  the  hat  en  route  to 
offset  costs.)  The  most  important  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  reserve  your  seat  and  com- 
mit to  showing  up! 

In  Ontario:  call  the  local  contact,  whose 
number  is  listed  on  the  back.  If  there  is 
no  local  contact,  please  call  the  Toronto 
office  at  416-532-7875  and  we  will 
save  your  seat. 

In  Quebec:  call  the  Montreal  office 
at  514-937-9797 


SPREAD  THE  WORD! 
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Samuel  Fuller:!  American 

patriot 


BY  MARK  PERANSON 

Varsity  Staff 

Hell,  old  Sam  knew  how  to  tell  stories,  or 
so  every  obit  of  writer-director-producer 
Samuel  Fuller  begins.  Fuller,  one  of  the 
last  great  gruff  studio  system  smugglers, 
could  tell  stories  of  his  days  as  crime 
reporter,  depression-era  hobo  and  war 
hero.  From  the  genuflecting  last  October, 
when  Fuller  died  at  86,  you'd  think  there 
was  only  Sam  Fuller,  American  hero. 
Hell,  if  any  of  Fuller' s  admirers  also  tired 
off  a  gun  when  yelling,  "Action !",  I'd  fear 
my  life  if  I  didn't  repeat  Fuller's  famous 
self-paean,  spoken  inGodard' sPierroile 
Fou:  "Film  is  like  a  battleground .  ...Love, 
hate,  action,  violence,  death.  In  one  word, 
emotion!"  Hell,  1  feel  like  I'm  on  an 
intimate  basis  with  the  venerated  cigar- 
chomping  runt  who  directed  23  films  and 
played  himself  in  23  more.  But  was  Fuller 
a  great  director  or  a  great  man? 

For  the  last  10  years,  we've  been  pre- 
paring for  Sam' s  canonization.  Along  with 
the  sycophantic  The  Typewriter,  the  Ri- 
fle and  the  Movie  Camera,  directed  by 
Carnosaur's  Adam  Simon,  at  least  five 
ot her  fi  1  ms  of  Fu  I  ler  emerged  recent  1  y .  I  n 
Scorsese's  lengthy  1995  critical  docu- 
mentary of  American  film,  available  next 
month  on  video,  he  rhapsodizes  over  Fuller. 
Here's  a  list  of  professed  admirers  of 
varying  cinematic  talent:  Jarmusch, 
Tarantino,  Wenders,  Bertolucci,  Woo, 
Spielberg  and  Robbins.  Here' s  something 
I  shouldn' t  say,  but  goddamnit;  aside  from 
Tim  Robbins,  whose  career  should  be 
contained  to  playing  amoral  lunkheads,  I 
often  prefer  the  influenced. 

Maybe  I  came  too  late.  Unlike 
Scorsese,  I  didn't  see  Pickup  on  South 
Street  in  1 953  when  it  stood  as  an  antidote 
to  Cold  War  complacency.  1  saw  it  in 
January.  In  his  Bressonian  noir,  a  pick- 
pocket lifis  some  microfilm  from  a  hook- 
er's purse,  then  baits  both  cops  and 
Commies.  While  American  critics  evoked 
McCarthy,  they  loved  it  in  France.  Maybe 
r  m  not  an  "independent"  director. 

For  the  new  breed.  Fuller's  a  revolu- 
tionary symbol.  By  liking  Fuller,  they  show 
they 're  aware  of  Holly  wood  history  while 
remaining  outsiders;  Robbins  is  dense 
enough  to  admit,  "Most  of  all,  I  wanted  to 
know  how  he  got  away  with  it."  Maybe 
it' s  my  academic  training  to  hate  journal- 
ists. 

There' s  something  of  interest  in  every 
Fuller  film,  whether  it's  formal — his  use 
of  crane  tracking  shots  and  close-ups — or 
character,  with  leads  who  weren't  he- 
roes, many  named  "Griff."  Fans  of  war 
should  see  everything.  Fuller  lived  the 
battleground,  serving  in  the  First  Infantry 
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in  WW2,  the  inspiration  for  his  savagely 
edited  poetic  travelogue  of  brutality, 7/ie 
Big  Red  One.  He  never  let  anyone  forget 
it,  giving  us  a  cinematic  version  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  And  like  the  Marshall  Plan, 
with  good  intentions  come  moral  superior- 
ity. Fuller's  films  would  mean  little  if  "film 
as  battleground"  was  the  whole  story .  To 
discover  what's  significant  aboutFuller, 
replace  "film"  with  "life." 

The  other  Sam  is  the  wanna-be  messiah 
who  told  pulp  fictions  in  black  and  white. 
Fuller's  been  called  every  political  name 
in  the  book,  but  his  politics  aren't  elusive. 
Sam  ain't  no  anarchist,  ain't  no  liberal — 
Fuller  was  a  blunt  moral  idealist  who  loved 
America,  his  America.  (As  he  couldn't 
stand  it,  he  retreated  to  Europe,  where  he 
made  three  films.)  And  like  all  idealists — 
HERE  COMES  THE  MORTAR 
SHELL — heoftenfallsbackondidactism. 
Didactism  is  boring.  Where  others  see 
irony,  I  find  unironic  cliche  fitting  in  with 
Fuller's  crusade,  a  strain  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  1930s  pre-code  Warner 
Brothers  pictures  he  admired. 

The  case  against  Fuller  is  more  than 
just  charges  of  primiti vism,  jingoism  or 
red-baiting.  His  films  reek  of  sensational 
simplification.  His  detractors  include 
Pauline  Kael,  who  wrote  of  Pickup:  "It 
isn't  thatFulIer'sinsensitive.exactly;  it's 


that  he's  totally  unconcerned  with  sensi- 
tivity— it  would  get  in  [the]  way.. .[of]  his 
fast,  flashy,  essentially  empty-minded 
style."  How  many  Fuller  lovers  have  used 
"empty  minded  style"  toderide  Scorsese, 
Tarantino,  Woo,  el  all  Fuller's  second- 
most  famous  quote  is:  "When  you  start 
your  script,  if  the  first  scene  doesn't  give 
you  a  hard-on,  throw  the  goddamn  thing 
away."  All  Fullers  may  initialize  an  erec- 
tion, but  it' s  hard  to  remain  stiff  for  ninety 
minutes  (well,  inmost  movie  theatres). 

The  way  to  decide  is  to  watch  yourself, 
and  if  you  don't  like  war  films,  sec  Fuller's 
twodelightfully  uneven  independent  freak 
shows.  Shock  Corridor  and  The  Naked 
Kiss  (in  new  35  mm  prints  that  will  high- 
light Stanley  Cortez's  photography)  and 
the  blatantly  anti-racist  While  Dog  (in  an 
old  35mm  print — While  Dog  is  rare). 
1 963's  Shock  Corridor  indicts  America 
as  only  Fuller  can.  Journalist  Johnny 
Barrett  gets  himself  tossed  into  an  insane 
asylum  to  win  aPulitzer  by  solving  a  game 
ofClue.("WhokilledSloanwithaknifein 
the  kitchen'.'")  Fuller's  insane  characters 
become  what  they  despise  most — a  black 
college  boy  thinks  he's  Grand  Dragon  of 
the  KKK.  1964's  kitsch  keeper  The  Na- 
ked Kiss  begins  with  a  bald  hooker  beat- 
ing the  crap  out  of  her  pimp  or  the  camera 
or  both.  The  hooker  leaves  the  city,  be- 
comes a  nurse,  and  falls  for  a  respected 
child  molester.  While  smacking  of  sensa- 
tionalism, the  destruction  of  small  town 


idyll  plays  like  a  '60s7'w;>i  Peaks. 

A  white  dog  is  a  dog  that '  s  been  trained 
to  attack  blacks.  In  the  film,  Paul  Winfield 
plays  Keys,  a  trainer  who's  driven  to 
deprogram  the  animal  for  its  new  owner 
(Kristy  McNichol),  to  rid  an  emblem  of 
racism.  With  frequent  p.o.v.  shots  from 
the  dog's  perspective,  Fuller  shows  that 
infecting  an  animal  with  "a  disease  cre- 
ated by  man"  is  itself  abuse.  The  N  A  AC? 
protested.  As  Don  King  would  say ,  "Only 
in  America."  While  Dog  was  never  re- 
leased, and  if  it  were  audiences  would 
have  reacted  negatively  to  the  pure  emo- 
tional violence.  I  suppose  that  with  racism. 
While  Dog  is  the  most  honest  approach. 
It's  effective,  but  is  it  one  of  the  key 
American  films  of  the  '80s? 

What  do  I  like  about  Fuller?  He  had 
character.  He  didn't  play  by  the  rules.  His 
moments  of  lunacy  and  sustained  conceits 
that  would  have  had  greater  talents  kicked 
out  of  film  school  faster  than  I  could  say 
"Verhoien\"  Fine  example:  the  first  se- 
quence of  Verhoien!,  where  a  scene  of 
American  soldiers  fighting  Nazis  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  sappy  love  song: 
"Our  love  isVe/fco/e/i...  "Theexpressive 
direction  o( Forty  Guns  that,  despite  out- 
rageous scenes,  has  conventional  ele- 
ments that  make  it  a  Western.  When 
working,  his  staccato  dialogue  sounds  like 


it's  being  read  before  the  ink's  dried.  As 
Johnnie  sits,  a  catatonic  schizophrenic  at 
Shock  Corridor's  end,  his  editor  pro- 
clai  ms:  "What  a  tragedy — an  insane  mute 
will  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize!" 

I  like  that  Fuller  spent  his  entire  film 
career  railing  against  racism,  and  the  at- 
tendant view,  expressed  by  Jarmusch, 
that  all  Fuller' s  films  see  America  as  a  lie. 
Jarmusch's  assertion  that  Fuller's  films 
can' t  be  rationalized  because  they '  re  irra- 
tional searches  for  truth  seems  accurate. 
That's  how  we  get  from  Fuller  to  Dead 
Man.  The  moralism,  removed  from  any 
gut-punch  style,  givesusDecw/Afaw  Walk- 
ing. Scorsese  describes  Fuller's  cinema 
as  "visceral,  excessive. ..impact  was  his 
main  concern,"  which  summarizes  his 
own  violent  cross-breedjust  as  well.  Fuller 
influenced  each  child  with  either  X  or  Y 
chromosome — in  theme  or  style.  And 
how  the  influence  works  is  uncertain — 
the  end  of  Underworld  USA  features  an 
absurdist  march  of  death,  a  la  Breath- 
less. Both  were  filmed  at  the  same  time. 

I' ve  hinted  at  two  arguments.  The  first 
is  Fuller's  films  are  great.  The  second  is 
he' s  the  most  influential  post-war  Ameri- 
can director.  If  I  bought  the  first,  I  could 
ignore  the  second,  and  if  we're  onto  the 
second,  I '  ve  got  to  mention  Welles.  Both 
were  iconoclasts,  but  Fuller  was  more 
transition  figure  than  outsider  Wellesdrew 
even  more  attention  to  his  direction,  which 
had  a  heavy-minded  style  that  blossomed 
intoelegance.  Fuller  includes  newsreels  in 
Verbolen!,  whWeCilizen  Kane'sfooiage 
was  fake.  Welles  is  more  influential  as 
American  post-war  cinema  is  a  cinema  of 
self-consciousness — American  post-war 
politics  is  the  moral  crusade.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Fuller's  films  are  very  much  about 
something  beyond  "film  is  a  battlefield"  is 
cause  for  celebration  at  a  time  when  most 
films  are  only  about  themselves. 

Fuller  did  give  us  one  clearly  classical 
film:  I952's/'flr/c/?ow,astoryoftherise 
of  modern  journalism  in  the  1880s.  (It 
goes  awry  with  a  monstrously  exciting 
crane-tracking  shot  only  to  remind  us 
Fuller  made  it).  Fuller  began  as  a  copy- 
boy  for  New  York's  tabloids  in  the  '20s, 
and  his  dream,  like  Phineas  Mitchell 
(Gene  Evans,  resembling  Welles)  was 
always  to  run  a  newspaper.  The  populist 
Park  Row  is  one  of  the  best  films  about 
journalism,  including/Tfl/ie.whichis  more 
about  abstract  concepts  than  reality. 
(Park  Row  reminds  me  more  of  The 
Magnificent  Ambersons  than  Kane.) 
Kane  thinks  it'd  be/M/i  to  run  a  newspa- 
per, and  Welles  shows  the  fun  in  making 
movies;  Fuller's  films  show  his  dreams. 
Fuller's  favourite  and  mine  as  well, ParA 
Row  sums  up  the  man  pretty  damned 
well.  Davenport,  theeruditeold  newspa- 
per man  who  gets  Fuller' s  best  speeches, 
says  there  aren't  living  legends,  "people 
only  respect  the  dead."  If  I  couldn't  be 
both,  I'd  rather  be  a  great  man  than  a 
great  director  any  day. 
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Women's  b-ball  makes  quick  exit 


Thursday,  March  1 2,  1 998 


Blues  lose  in 

provincial 
semifinal,  miss 
out  on  nationals 

BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  basketball 
team  made  a  quick  exit  from  this 
past  weekend's  OUA  champi- 
onship tournament,  losing  to  the 
Western  Mustangs  73-64  in  the 
semifinal  on  Saturday. 

The  defeat  relegated  the  de- 
fendingchampion  Blues  toSun- 
day's  bronze-medal  game,  which 
they  lost  to  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  by  a  score  of  69-6 1 .  As  a 
result,  the  Blues,  who  were  the 
third-ranked  team  in  Canada  go- 
ingintothetournament,  will  not 
play  foraCIAU  national  title  this 
weekend  in  Thunder  Bay. 

Afterward,  U  ofT  head  coach 
Michele  Belanger  was  at  a  loss 
for  words  trying  to  explain  her 
team's  demise. 

"We  had  a  great  game  on  Fri- 
day night  with  a  team  effort 
against  McMaster,  and  we  were 
on  the  road  to  a  great  tourna- 
ment," said  Belanger,  whose 
team  smoked  the  Marauders  9 1  - 
56  in  the  quarterfinal. 

"We  just  never  got  it  back. 
We  were  always  playing  catch- 
up [against  Western]." 

However,  U  of  T  was  never 
out  of  the  match.  Although  they 
shot  17  percent  from  the  floor  in 
the  opening  20  minutes,  the  Blues 
were  down  by  only  seven  points 


going  into  halflime. 

It  appeared  they  would  close 
the  gap  when  the  Mustangs'  best 
player,  Angela  Nobes,  got  hurl 


early  in  the  second  half.  The 
Blues  forced  numerous  turno- 
vers from  Western  and  they  also 
rebounded  well  on  iheoffensive 


glass,  producing  many  second 
and  third  chances  to  score.  How- 
ever, U  ofT couldn't  convert  on 
its  opportunities. 


"We  couldn't  put  the  bail  in 
the  basket.  It  was  if  we  were 
shooting  at  a  moving  basket," 
said  Belanger,  who  has  seen  her 
team  suffer  dry  spells  at  other 
times  this  season. 

"1  think  it  was  anxiety,"  the 
coach  added.  "I  think  we  got 
tense  and  never  settled  down. 
We  never  got  the  ball  moving 
around...  For  some  reason,  we 
rushed  things  all  the  time.  We 
never  got  into  a  rhythm." 

The  story  of  the  game  against 
Queen's  wasn't  much  different. 
The  loss  to  Western  may  have 
taken  the  wind  out  of  the  Blues' 
sails,  but  their  coach  wouldn't 
use  that  as  an  excuse. 

"We  were  fighting  for  a  chance 
to  get  a  wild-card  (entry]  to  the 
nationals,"  said  Belanger,  whose 
team  probably  would  have  been 
selected  for  a  berth  if  it  had  won. 
"That  was  our  only  hope...  And 
again,  we  started  playing  like  we 
were  behind  1 5  points  the  whole 
li me.  We  managed  to  go  up,  and 
then  we  started  throwing  passes 
away  and  we  weren't  relaxed. . . 
It  wasn't  pretty." 

The  bitter  losses  put  an  end  to 
an  otherwise  good  season  in 
which  Elanna  Robson  was  se- 
lected OUA  rookie  of  the  year 
and  guards  Liz  Hart  and  Laura 
Verbeeten  were  named  all-stars. 

"We  had  some  great  play  from 
the  team  as  a  whole,  some  great 
successes,"  acknowledged 
Belanger.  "I  think  we'll  learn 
from  this  experience,  come  back 
next  year  and  do  well.  We' II  just 
keep  building  on  it  and  get  better 
and  better." 


Piotrowski  wsns 
gold  at  ClAUs 


Golden,  once  again. 

U  of  T  wrestler  Teresa 
Piotrowski  capped  off  a  remark- 
ableseason  by  winningagold  medal 
in  the  women's  58kgdivision  at  the 
CI  AU  national  championships  this 
past  weekend  at  Brock  University. 
It  was  the  second  year  in  a  row  she 
accomplished  this  feat. 

Piotrowski  won  with  style  too — 
she  did  not  surrender  a  single  point 
in  any  of  her  three  matches.  For 
her  performance,  she  was  named 
outstanding  wrestler  of  the  cham- 
pionships. 

"It  puts  a  great  end  to  the  var- 


sity season.  It's  something  good  to 
bring  into  the  national  open  cham- 
pionships," said  Piotrowski.  who 
will  compete  at  the  national  open 
championships  in  Winnipeg. 

Two  weekends  ago,  she  earned 
gold  at  theOU  A  provincial  cham- 
pionships and  was  selected  out- 
standing wrestler  of  that  meet  as 
well.  She  continued  todominate  at 
the  ClAUs,  winning  her  first  two 
matches  1 1-0  over  Queen's 
Christina  Simms  and  10-0  over 
Regina's  Kelly  Brock,  before  de- 
feating Tonya  Verbeek  by  a  pin  in 
the  final.  Piotrowski  held  a  10-0 
lead  over  Verbeek  when  the  match 
ended. 

U  ofT'sotherrepresentativeat 
theClAUs.SuzannaEcerova,  won 
one  of  her  matches  in  impressive 
fashion,  shutting  out  Lakehead's 
Leanne  Loney  by  a  score  of  1 0-0. 
Together,  Ecerova  and  Piotrowski 
earned  U  of  T  the  bronze  medal. 

This  year,  women's  wrestling 
was  aCI  AU  demonstration  sport. 
It  becomes  an  official  sport  in 
September. 

RAY  ORTIGAS 


Indoor  hockey  pays  the  Price 

York  player  scores  twice  to  defeat  Blues  in  final 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  indoor  hockey  Varsity  Blues 
saw  their  season  come  to  a  disap- 
pointing end  when  they  lost  2- 1  to 
the  York  Yeowomen  in  the  OUA 
championship  final. 

With  the  defeat,  the  Blues'  13- 
game  winning  streak  and  a  modest 
run  of  two  straight  championships 
were  both  snapped. 

Missed  opportunities  proved  to 
be  costly  for  U  of  T,  which  was 
facing  one  of  the  league's  best 
goaltender  in  Sarah  Forbes.  The 
Blues  had  four  chances  to  bury  a 
shot  in  an  open  York  net,  but  missed 
each  time. 

"We  knew  we  would  have  to 
score  good  goals  and  we  did  what 
we  thought  we  had  to  do,"  said  U 
ofT  coach  Beth  Ali.  "We  got  the 
ball  over  to  the  open  side  but  the 


playerthat  received  the  pass  didn't 
score  the  goal.  We  did  everything 
right  except  finish." 

The  Yeowomen,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  the  most  of  their 
chances.  They  drew  first  blood 
when  their  lop  gun,  Becky  Price, 
scored  a  minute  into  the  game  on 
a  penalty  stroke.  UofT's  Melissa 
Smith  scored  late  in  the  game  to 
send  it  into  overtime,  but  in  the 
extra  period  Price  tallied  her  sec- 
ond goal  to  give  the  Yeowomen 
the  gold  medal. 

The  championship  match  was 
by  far  the  toughest  challenge  U  of 
T  faced  this  season.  The  Blues 
dominated  their  opponents  during 
the  regular  season  and  continued 
to  steamroll  when  they  got  into  the 
playoffs.  They  crushed  Queen's 
10-0  and  Waterioo  11-2  in  the 
preliminary  round  and  defeated 
Guelph3-I  in  the  semifinal. 


"I  think  the  more  competition 
you  face  the  better  you  are,  and  I 
don't  think  it  helps  us  that  we 
dominate  everyone  but  (York)," 
remarked  Ali.  "I  think  we  would 
handle  the  pressure  of  playing  in 
tight  games  better  if  we  had  more 
tight  games." 

The  coach  thinks  the  loss  will 
motivate  her  team  to  do  better 
when  it  takes  to  the  field  in  Sep- 
tember. 

"We"  re  looking  forward  to  next 
year's  outdoor  season,"  Ali  said. 
"You  learn  a  lot  more  from  a  loss 
than  a  win  and  I  think  this  might 
make  the  team  hungrier  next  year 
in  the  outdoor  season." 

The  Blues  won  the  OUA  cham- 
pionship and  CI  AU  bronze  medal 
last  November.  With  all  of  their 
players  retuming  next  season,  U  of 
T  should  once  again  be  the  favour- 
ite to  capture  the  provincial  title. 


SPORTShorts 


ACfloats 
some  cash 
into  the  pool 

Thelatest  water  toys  for  grown- 
ups are  coming  to  the  Athletic 
Centre  this  fall. 

The  AC  has  approved  the 
purchase  of  eight  portable 
strength-training  units  for  use 
in  the  pool.  Each  of  these  is 
designed  to  work  out  certain 
muscle  groups.  Also,  the  units 
can  be  adapted  to  accommo- 
date users  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes. 

"It  is  not  dissimilar  to 
strength-training  on  land,"  said 
Kay  Dawkins,  pool  manager  at 
theAC.'Thestrength-trainers 
attach  to  the  side  of  the  pool 
and  you  work  in  the  water  to 
improve  strength." 

The  AC  will  run  basic  classes 
to  teach  people  how  to  operate 
the  units  effectively  for  their 
fitness  needs.  Once  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  users  are  ori- 
ented to  the  machi  nes.  the  units 
will  be  available  on  a  sign-out 
basis,  it  is  anticipated  that  in- 
structional classes  will  debut  in 
September.  Pending  sufficient 
interest,  fitness  classes  may  be 
run  on  a  regular  basis  with  the 
new  equipment. 

"1  think  that  people  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  branch 
out  and  do  different  things," 
said  Dawkins.  "1  think  that  it 
will  bequite  popular." 

AC  staff  members  discov- 
ered the  strength  conditioning 
units  whileon  an  athletic  busi- 
ness conference  in  Florida  and 
areoptimisticthattheir$10.000 
purchase  will  be  greeted  with 
excitement.  No  other  pool  in 
Canada  has  these  state-of-the- 
art  strength-training  units. 

BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Swimming 
stars  shine 
at  nationals 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  ClAU, 
several  top  Blues  swimmers 
journeyed  to  Winnipeg  to  com- 
pete i  n  the  Canadian  Nationals 
last  week. 

'The  U  of  T  people  swam 
surprisingly  well,  said  Blues 
coach  Byron  MacDonald.  "We 
ha  ve  had  lots  of  important  meets 
back-to-back  and  usually  you 
run  out  of  gas,  but  they  all  did 
their  best  times  of  the  year.  I 
was  quite  pleased." 

Sophomore  sensation  Adam 
Peacey  achieved  a  personal 
milestone  by  swimming  the  race 
of  his  life  to  win  gold  in  the 
400m  individual  medley.  The 
race  bumped  Peacey  high 
enough  in  the  national  rankings 
to  make  him  a  carded  atWete. 

Also  from  the  Blues,  1997 
CI  AU  athlete  of  the  year  Julie 
Howard  was  second  in  the 
100m  backstroke  and  third  in 
the  100m  butterfly.  Butterfly 
specialist  Jennifer  Button  was 
second  in  the  200m  event  and 
teamed  up  with  U  ofT  veteran 
Michelle  Killins  and  twoother 
swimmers  to  earn  a  relay 
bronze.  Swimming  withhisdub 
team.  Matt  Leaker  earned  a 
bronze  and  gold  in  the  relays 
and  Toronto's  top  rookie,  Liz 
Warden,  was  fourth  in  the  200m 
individual  medley. 

BRENDA  KNIGHTS 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  rion-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


IBM  COMPATIBLE 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

Zida  256  KB  Pipelined  Cashe.  Intel  150 
MH7  system  board.  W/24  MB  memory 
add.  2.1  GB  HIDE  HDD.  AWE  32, 
INT.  6x  EIDE  CD  ROM.  50  Watts 
speakers,  1.44  +  51/4  floppy  drive, 
microphone, userinternal.  28.8  fax/data/ 
modem  -  MACH  64  2MB.  Draw  video 
adapter  window  95  OEM  CD  version.  3 
button  logintec  mouse,  keytronic  keyboard. 
$1250  or  best  offer.  14"  monitor  NEC/ 
MULTISUN3Dcolourmonitor.  $350or 
best  offer.  Call  Bob  at  (4 1 6)  29 1  -3663. 


ACCESS  INTERNET  ON  TV 

No  computer  required. 
INTERNATIONAL  Company  P'  in 
Canada.  Full  training F/T;P/T.  Start  high, 
$$  weekly.  (416)  410-4973.  Billion  $$ 
industry. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 16-924-3240. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certi  ficate 
course  (eve/wkends).  reEE  info  toll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Mike  ,  the  St.  Michael's  College 
newspaper  requires  a  Production  Manager 
for '98-99.  Knowledge  of  Mac  programs: 
Quark  'X  press.  Photo  Shop,  &  Adobe 
Illustrator  an  asset.  Interested  applicants 
should  forward  resumes  to  The  Mike  @ 
Box  333,  81  St.  Mary  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5S  1J4.  Remuneration  comes  in  the 
form  of  an  honorarium. 


KETTLE  CREEK 

Known  since  1 979  as  a  Canadian  retailer 
of  quality  men's  and  women's  casual 
clothing.  Kettle  Creek  is  heading  into  a 
new  era.  If  you  are  a  competent,  self- 
motivatedindividual,  who  is  committed  to 
a  career  in  retail  -  we  are  locking  for  you. 
We  need  Shift  Supervisors ,  full  and  part- 
time  Sales  Associates  to  build  the  team  of 
our  newest  flagship  store  on  King  St.  W. 
-  neighbours  to  the  new  Mountain 
Equipment  Co-op.  Please  fax  resume,  in 
confidence  to:  Mia  Eng  (4 1 6)  256- 1 1 46. 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  to 
design,construction,  marketing, etc. . .  Call 
Andy  McLean  -  (4 1 6)  822-3 1 02. 


AUDITIONS 

For  Sondheim' s  musical '7/jto  Wooc/i", 
March  10-21.  Performances  Sept.  24- 
Oct.3  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  To  audition 
or  help  out  call  (905)  479- 1 466. 


YORKVLLLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine's  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes,  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne 416- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Steeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 


FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


PROTECT  YOURSELF  FROM 
ATTACK! 

Ideal  protection  while  walking,  jogging, 
traveling,  or  walking  to  your 
automobile.... the  original  Black  Max 
Pepper  Spray.  Call  (416)  280-6456. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESIS,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  typesof  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill University).  (416)532-31 17. 


FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (HaveanAin 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051, 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax;322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel ;  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,Exacttestsforsmall samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:486-3908 Fax:322-5890 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
TUTORING 

C,  C-I-I-,  Java  can  Data  Structures, 
Assistance  for  assignments  and  projects. 
Exam  Review.  Engineering  and  Math 
Students  welcome.  Ed41 6-785-5938. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start at$195,  SubscribetoourFREELaw 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
learn  (§>  prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270  2941 . 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels),  Auditing,Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  30  years  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests 
and  exams  (Winter  and  Summer)  with 
solutions  available.  Call  785-8898. 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/transcribing/manuscript  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7days/week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324, 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,#  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3Brimley  Rd.,#404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


Events  Calendar 


Thur.  Mar.  12 

CAMPUSCRUSADEFORCHRIST-Comejoin  us forPRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  IntemationalStudents' 

Centre,  33  St,  George  St, 

THE  MAI  THREAT  TO  CANADA  -  PAMAI  (People  Against  MAI),  Includes  OPIRG,  SCM,  Science  For  Peace.  Speakers;  ElizalDetfi,  David 
Orchard,  and  Cord  Peters.  Convocation  Hall.  7:30p.m.  (Doors  open  6:45).  $5,00. 

DIVERSITY  IN  MEDICINE  -  Learning  from  each  other,  A  Forum  to  address  issues  of  gender,  race,  culture  disability  and  sexual 
orientation  in  medicine.  Room  2 172,  Medical  Sciences  Building,  UofT.  Free  event.  Dinner  will  be  provided, 

Fri.  Mar.  13 

INTER-VARSlTYCHRISTIANFELLOWSHIP-Largegroupmeetings(everyFriday).  With  learning,  worship  &  social  activities,  7  p.m  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk, 

Mon.  Mar.  16 

THE  RED  DESERT  -  Michelangelo  Anionioni.  All  screenings  start  at  7  pm  at  Town  Hall,  Innis  College  (comerof  St,  George  and  Sussex, 
one  block  south  of  Bloor),  TSA/SALA  FilinVideoSeries.  Also  showing  on  Tuesday  March  24,  theArchitecIure  of  Doom  by  PeterCohen, 

Tues.  Mar.  17 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  ."5  p  m,  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p  m,  Womyn's Centre,  49  St.  George  St. 

IMAGES  OF  WISDOM  &  COMPASSION  ATTHE  ROM  -  An  examination  of  the  authentic  images  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  from  various  periods 

in  ancient  India  (beginning  with  Gandhara),  China,  Tibet  &  Japan,  Topics  under  consideration  will  be  iconography,  meaning  &  symbolism  of  the  images 

as  well  as  theircultural  differences.  Guest  Lecturer:  VenKunLiShih,  Bhiksuni.ordained  in  theChinesetradiuon,  6:30pm-8:(X)pm,  Itwillbeheldinfjont 

of  the  ticket  counter  at  the  front  lobby  ofthe  Royal  Ontarion  Museum  (entrance  to  the  ROM  is  free  on  Tuesdays  after  4:30  pm).  Bring  something  you 

can  sit  on  while  inside  the  ROM's  Buddha  and  Bodhisattva  halls.  Admission  is  free  and  all  are  welcome.  Organized  by  the  Buddhist  Student  Association 

atUofT.Call(416)757-6354ore-mailwisdom@ilap,comforfurtherinformation, 

Wed.  Mar.  18 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION -Wind  down  at  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks,  5  pm,  FREE. 
LEG  ALCLINIC-I>op-incentreattheWomyn'sCtentre(49St.GeorgeSt.)eveiyWednesdayfiT)m4:30to6:30,  DOWNTOWN  I,^ALSER^ 
legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  incoine  living  in  the  community.  Services  are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto 
law  students  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (416)  978-6497  ( leave  a  message  forthe  Womyn' s  Centre).  Womyn's 
Centre(4 1 6)978-8201, 

ETHICAL  TREATMENTOFANIMALS-Meeting!  Everyone  welcome.  Willdiscusscurrentissuesandgroupmandates.  Held  at  the  Hart  House.  4:00 
pm.FREE. 

Fri.  Mar.  20 

DREAMS +OTHERREALITIESWORKOFSTUDIOGRANDE-BeginningfromMarch20tillApril  8.  ExhibitionsintheSALA  Gallery  areopenfiiom 
9amto  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday  230CollegeStreet,  Toronto.  Canada,M5T  I R2,  (4 16)  978-5038.  Website:  www.salautoronto.ca/exhibitions 

Mon.  Mar.  23 

PRAYER&SPIRITUALITYlNTHEARTOFHEALING-PresenledbyDr,  Paltabi  Raman,  PhD , Ed,  D,  Reflections  on  Symposiumheldby  HARVARD 
MEDSCHOOLintheSpringl998,  HeldatMedicalSciencesBldg,  Rm,4270  7:30-9pm,  FREE&freerefreshments, 

Wed.  Mar.  25 

NEW  VALUES  FOR  THECOMING  WORLDORDER  -  Presented  by  Dr.  Panabi  Raman,  Ph.D.Ed.  D,  Directorof  centre  forthe  PromotionofLeaming 

Abilities,  Renlon.WA.  Held  alSanford  Fleming,  rm.  3 109.  7:30pm-9pm,  FREE  &  free  refreshments  ahead  of  time, 

DR,  POLAN  Yl  -  Organized  by  VicloriaWomen's  Association  (VWA ),  2:00pm,  Alumni  Hall.  VictoriaCollege.  All  are  welcome. 


Women 
and  Work 
plement 


"If  accessibility 
was  the  priority, 
the  money  can  be 
found.  It's  there." 


Governing  Council  candi- 
date, Vilko  Zbogar,  has  the 
U  of  T  budget  cracked,  p.ll 


ARTS  &  CULTURE 


Ml 


Deconslaicting  Harris,  p.23 


OPINIONS 


Even  though  [the 
slogan]  is  the  ban- 
ner of  the  platform, 
the  real  message  is 
bla,  bla,  bla.  Seems 
that  in  campus 
politics,  function 
follows  form. 


Fear  and  loathing  on  the 
campaign  trail  '98.  p.6 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


When  it  comes  to  belly-dancing, 
Ray  Ortigas  looks  beyong  the 
viels  of  innuendo,  p.33 


SUPPLEMENT 


Women  .ind  work 
supplement,    p.  18 


SAC  elections  heat  up 


Tracking  Ramsaroop's  political  roams 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


Chris  Ramsaroop  exuberantly  walks 
through  the  narrow  hallway  of  a  residence 
Sunday  night. 

His  campaign  entourage  of  10  sur- 
round, peering  into  the  rez  rooms  while  he 
knocks  on  doors,  distributes  pamphlets 
and  does  his  spiel.  Some  rez  civilians 
marvel  at  the  campaign  clutter.  Others 
listen  whileChrisoutlines  his  platform. 

This  campaign  team  looks  like  U  of  T' s 
politically-seasoned  face — experienced, 
good  humoured,  attractive,  gender  bal- 
anced, multicultural — and  hopes  this  ac- 


tivist centerfold' s  potential  can  sweep  out 
S  AC'S  senseless  frivolities  and  conserva- 
tive tendencies.  Along  for  the  campaign 
jaunt  is  University  College  Lit  personality 
Priya  Suagh,  who  is  running  for  arts  and 
science  student  rep  on  the  Governing 
Council. 

Chris'  running  mate  Andrea  Moffat 
(running  for  SAC  vice)  got  her  political 
start  with  theCanadian  LabourCongress 
at  the  age  of  17  and  is  currently  SAC 
director  for  Scarborough,  cultural  affairs 
commissioner  of  the  Scarborough  cam- 
pus student  council  and  co-ordinator  of 
the  Scarborough  Women's  Centre. 

•  please  see  Ramsaroop,  page  3 


Following  Sokolski  on  his  rounds 


Sipping  a  cup  of  Java  and  IGA  baked 
croissants  that  his  brother's  girlfriend 
picked  up  for  him,  SAC  presidential  hope- 
ful Mike  Sokolski  is  relaxing  in  his  official 
domain  at  the  St.  Mike's  student  council 
office. 

He  is  comfortable  here  where  he' s  been 
president  for  the  past  year,  as  he  makes 
small  talk  with  the  locals  and  offers  advice 
to  visitors.  A  guy  tiptoes  around  him  while 
he  tries  to  get  the  printer  up  and  running. 

Sokolski  considers  this  morning  a 
breather  on  home  turf,  a  respite  between 
a  busy  fourth  year  political  science  sched- 
ule, handling  St.  Mike's  affairs  and  a  now 
hectic  campaign  schedule. 


A1za  Viegas  and  Aimee  Lee  enjoy  first  year  Chem  lab 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Wired  world  has  designs  on  ivory  tower 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Gone  are  the  days  when  academics  can 
hide  away  in  their  dusty  alcoves  en- 
gaged in  the  lofty  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Rather,  the  time  has  come  for  the  ivory 
tower  to  get  with  the  program.  Or  so 
says  Canada's  high  tech  industry  spear- 
headed by  information  age  guru  North- 
ern Telecom. 

Ever  since  corporate  Canada's  big- 
gest spender  on  research  and  develop- 
ment released  its  controversial  report  in 
the  new  year  calling  on  universities  to 
produce  more  graduates  ready  for  the 
high-tech  challenge,  there  has  been  a 
growing  buzz  in  the  air  about  academia's 
role  in  the  wired  global  economy. 

Few  take  issue  with  the  general  prob- 
lem outlined  in  Nortel's  Supply  of 
High-Technology  Professionals:  An 
Issue  for  Ontario's  and  Canada's — 
the  mismatch  between  the  supply  of 
high  tech  graduates  and  industry's  de- 
mand. Of  course,  a  few  eye  brows  are 
raised  when  a  head  honcho  of  a  high 
tech  corporation  describes  the  conun- 
drum in  a  less  than  masterful  manner. 

"I  know  it' s  trite  and  I  know  it's  a  bit 
overstated,  but  the  reality  is  that  our 
universities  are  not  breeding  sufficient 


computer  and  high  tech  and  electronics 
graduates  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
industry,"  said  Ron  Osborne,  then  presi- 
dent of  Bell  Canada  to  a  crowd  at  U  of 
T  last  month. 

But  if  the  connotation  of  'breeding' 
isn't  irksome  to  some,  the  underlying 
assumptions  (the  utility  of  a  liberal  arts 
.education)  and  the  possibleeffects  (in- 
dustry's use  of  the  public  system  for  its 
own  private  gain)  may  very  well  be. 
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Nortel's  helping  hand 

Given  the  urgent  need  for  more  engi- 
neers and  computer  scientists,  Nortel 
comes  up  with  a  three  point-plan  so  it 
will  be  able  to  fill  some  of  the  4,000  new 
jobs  it  will  have  for  recent  graduates  in 
the  next  five  years.  But  before  institu- 
tions re-jig  their  enrolment  numbers  in 
favour  of  the  high-tech  professional 
programs,  Nortel  knows  incentives  must 
be  in  place.  Enter  disproportionate  higher 
tuition  fees  for  these  programs.  Then 
introduce  a  government  funding  model 


that  means  more  cash  to  schools  that 
expand  their  high  tech  programs. 

The  current  model  just  won't  work, 
writes  Nortel.  "This  imbalance  amounts 
to  a  financial  disincentive  for  universi- 
ties to  increase  engineering  enrolment." 

Nortel's  on-site  help  rounds  out  the 
plan:  its  own  staff  can  be  adjunct  pro- 
fessors; its  own  labs  can  double  as 
university  training  grounds;  and  Nortel 
dollars  can  finance  specific  projects  in 
university  labs.  In  fact,  this  integration  is 
already  well  underway,  pointed  out 
Nortel  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  John  Roth  to  a  group  of  McGill 
alumni  in  Ottawa  last  November. 

"The  university  is  the  source  of  our 
continuous  renewal,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  200  Nortel-supported  research 
projects  in  place  at  Canadian  universi- 
ties as  of  1 996;  the  more  than  1 0  profes- 
sors already  spending  their  sabbatical  in 
Nortel  labs  every  year;  and  the  recently 
initiated  'reverse  sabbatical'  program 
where  Nortel  people  participate  in  se- 
condments as  faculty  professors  for  up 
to  two  years. 

"From  primary  to  post-graduate  lev- 
els, science  and  technology  have  to  be 
the  key  focuses  of  our  education  cur- 
riculum," said  Roth. 

•  please  see  High-tech,  page  9 


But  Sokolski  is  adifferent  temperament 
when  he  and  his  running  mate  Robert 
German  are  getting  ready  for  their  first 
official  campaign  interview  a  week  earlier. 
They  are  shifting  around  and  Mike  scrib- 
bles what  questionsare  being  asked  of  him. 
Both  stareintently,  rarely  crackingasmile. 

"Isn't  that  a  fire  hazard,"  Robert  asks, 
referring  to  the  newspapers  sprawled  out 
on  the  fioor  beside  the  fire  escape. 

Whether  political  inexperience  or  nerv- 
ousness, the  electoral  ritual  is  uprooting 
them  from  the  homey  confines  of  college 
life  where  they  have  spades  of  political 
accomplishments  under  their  belts. 

•  please  see  German,  page  3 

Quebec 
college 
students 
say  enough 
is  enough 

BY  PHILIPPE  ROY  AND 
KAREN  CHO 

QUEBEC  CITY  (CUP)— Students, 
teachers  and  support  staff  representing 
over  37  Quebec  colleges  gathered  in 
front  of  the  provincial  legislature  last 
week  tofprotest  impending  funding  cuts 
and  a  "failure  fee"  introduced  by  Que- 
bec education  minister  Pauline  Marois. 

The  demonstrators  were  opposing  a 
rumored  $82-million  in  proposed  cuts  to 
Quebec's  colleges,  as  well  as  the  new 
provincial  "failure  fee."  College  stu- 
dents who  fail  more  than  one  class  are 
now  charged  $2  per  class  hour  for  their 
failed  courses.  The  new  fee  was  intro- 
duced in  January. 

Protesters  arrived  by  bus  from  across 
the  province  to  participate  in  the  demon- 
stration, organized  by  the  Federation 
des  etudiants  du  Collegiaele  du  Quebec. 
Braving  sub-zero  temperatures,  partici- 
pants marched  from  the  historic  Plains 
of  Abraham  to  the  National  Assembly, 
bearing  picket  signs,  banners  and  bells 
as  they  made  their  message  loud  and 
clear:  "Down  with  the  failure  fee,  edu- 
cation should  be  free!" 

Currently,  CEGEP  students  do  not 
pay  up  front  users  fees. 

PhilippeLeclercpresidentof  the  fed- 
eration, stressed  that  the  province's 


"When  you  cut 
education,  you  cut 
your  future." 

-  Sandra  Hernandez,  a  sliidenl 
front  Edouard-Monpelil 
(a  Quebec  college) 


collegescannot  withstand  another  round 
of  cutbacks. 

"There  is  [already]  a  loss  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  [the  colleges]...  and 
they're  asking  for  another  $80-mil- 
lion,"  Leclerc  said. 

According  to  the  federation,  between 
1982  and  1995,$262-million  was  cut 
from  Quebec '  s  col  leges.  Last  year  alone, 
they  were  hit  with  a$70-million  cut. 

"I  think  it's  important  the  government 
know  what  they  are  cutting  isn't  just 
numbers,  it' s  possibilities,"  Dawson  col- 
lege student  Rachelle  Houde  said  of  the 
protest. 

•  please  see  Failure,  page  2 
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St.  Patrick's  Day  "Dubloonie"  Lunch  -  Tue.  Mar,  17  from  noon  to  2pm  in  the  Great 

Hall.  Bring  your  'dubloonies'  and  enjoy  traditional  Irish  flare  and  fare!  Win  a  *Pot  o 

Gold'  in  our  lucky  draw,  Be  here... be  seen... wear  green! 

Irish  iVIusic  for  St.  PatriclCs  Day  -  Tue.  Mar.  17,  Gerald  Mortindaie  plays  the  Soldier's 

Tower  Carillon  from  1 2  noon  to  1 2:30pm.  A  guided  tour  will  be  conducted  at 

1 2:30pm.  Meet  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Tower,  in  front  of  the  door.   


X 


'Failure  fee'  gets  thumbs  down 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Rosaire  Margoux,  a  teacher 
from  Villede  Lauzon,  reiterated 
Leclerc' s  assertion  that  colleges 
have  suffered  enough.  "The  gov- 
ernment has  cut  our  salaries  and 
[worsened]  our  working  condi- 
tions," he  said. 

The  demonstration,  however, 
quickly  gave  way  to  political 
maneuvering  as  politicians  came 
out  of  the  provincial  legislature 
to  jostle  student  representatives 
and  union  leaders  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd. 

One  Quebec  City  Liberal  can- 
didate even  urged  the  crowd  to 
vote  Liberal  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Parti 
Quebecois's  zero-deficit  objec- 
tive. 


Readings  from  The  1 1th  Annual  Trillium  Awards  Shortlist  with  Paul  Quarrington,  • 

Phyllis  Grosskurth,  Mary  Jo  Leddy  and  the  STORM  Coalition,  Thur.  Mar.  1 9  at  7:30pm  g 

in  the  Debates  Room.  • 

Logo  Competition  -  Hart  House  strives  to  include  programme  activities  that  ore  family  3 

oriented  and  we  would  like  to  hove  a  distinctive  symbol  designed  for  use  on  our  ■ 

outreach  materials.  The  winner  receives  $50  and  a  Hart  House  prize  package.  Entry  □ 

guidelines  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  is  Mon.  Apr.  1 3.  Call  978-  3 

2452  for  info.  □ 

"The  Napoleon  Case"  -  A  mystery  evening  of  intrigue  presented  by  the  Graduate  □ 

Committee,  the  Drama  Society  and  the  'Napoleonic  Alliance',  Fri.  Apr.  24  at  7pm  for  • 

8pm  buffet  dinner  in  the  Greet  Hall.  Dress  'Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal.  Tickets  g 

are  sold  in  the  Membership  Services  Office,  978-4732.  Advance  $25  and  $1 7  for  • 

students.  After  March  2 1 ,  $30  and  $  1 9  for  students.  g 

ART***  Call  978-8398  3 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  The  Hart  House  Art  and  Camera  Club  Exhibitions  3 

to  Apr.  9  □ 

Arbor  Room  -  Henry  Jerome,  'Basically  Non-Objective,'  Mar.  16-Apr.  18.  2 

AAUSK***  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE!  5 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Contemporary  vocalist,  Lucy  Pegoraro,  Thur.  Mor.  1 9  at  1 2  noon  ^ 

in  the  Music  Room.  S 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Mar.  20,  The  1 0:00  O'clock  " 

Jazz  Orchestra.  Licensed.  No  cover.  3 

Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  1 75  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  daily  ■ 

from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm,  To  become  0  member  for  free,  come  to  Record  Room  A'  on  ; 

Tuesdays  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientation  session.  ! 

CLUBS  &  COMAAITTEES***  con  973  2452  ; 

Diplomacy  Club  -  Find  the  Diplomacy  headquarters  in  the  Map  Room.  Best  times  to  , 

play  are  Mon.  to  Thur.  1 2  noon  -  2pm  or  leave  your  name  for  game  requests  inside  S 

the  Diplomacy  board.  Call  978-5363  for  info.  " 

Hart  House  Farm  -  'Sugaring  Off  -  Sat.  Apr,  4.  Advance  tickets  available  at  Hall  Porters'  ■ 

Desk  until  Apr.  2.  With  bus  $18.  Without  bus  $15.  After  opr.  2  with  bus  $23.  Without  ■ 

bus  $20.  Call  978-2452.  Families  and  children  welcome!  ; 

Film  Board  Annual  Gala  Screening  -  Come  out  and  see  the  superstars  of  the  future!  I 

Thur.  Mar.  1 9  at  7pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Jury  prizes.  Cash  bar.  Call  978-2453  for  ■ 

more  info.  I 

Interfoith  Dialogue's  Spring  Celebration  -  Celebrate  the  coming  of  spring  witti  ottier  . 

faith  traditions  and  enjoy  a  delicious  FREE  DINNER,  Wed.  Mar.  1 8  from  6-1 0pm  in  the  S 

Music  Room.  Call  978-2448  for  info.  \ 

Investment  Club  Speaker's  Event  -  The  Chairman  of  Clark  and  Company,  John  Clark,  ! 

gives  his  insights  on  the  historical  and  future  outlook  of  the  market.  Wed.  Mar.  18  at  ' 

5pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Free  refreshments.  | 

"Writuals"  -  The  Literary  Pub  is  holding  an  open  stage  in  the  Arbor  Room  on  Wed.  ■ 

Mar.  1 8  at  8:30pm.  Sign  up  at  8pm.  Come  out  and  read!  Licenced.  Free.  All  welcome!  ; 

Symphonic  Band  Concert  -  'A  Tale  of  Two  Countries  -  Part  2'.  The  music  of  Canada  S 

featuring  works  by  Coakley,  Eraser  and  Polgar,  and  America  featuring  works  by  ■ 

Berstein  and  Schuman.  Conductor  Keith  Reid  lifts  his  baton  on  Sat.  Mar.  28  at  8pm  in  ; 

the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow  in  the  East  Common  Room.  , 

ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447 

The  northwest  door  to  Athletics  is  now  open!  ■ 

Student/Membership  Cards.  Your  validated  U  of  T  student  card  or  Hart  House  mem-  ■ 

[  bership  card  is  required  for  entry  into  Athletics.  Library  cards  will  not  be  accepted.  | 

1  Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  personal  ! 

I  programme.  Fee  $17.  I 

I  Coventry  Cup  Squash  Results  are  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office.  I 

;  Fitness  Assessment  -  A  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fitness  ; 

I  goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40.  I 

1  Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the  Athletics  ■ 

j  Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All  levels  welcome!  | 

,  Massage  -  De-stress  yourself  with  a  relaxing  massage.  One  hour  for  $53.  Call  the  , 

I  Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447.  | 

I  Membership  Office  Hours  -  Monday  -  Thursday;  9am-7pm,  Fridays:  9am-5pm.  | 
I  Come  in  and  find  out  about  Hart  House  Athletics  Programmes. 
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The  political  implications  of 
the  cuts  were  not  lost  on  Sandra 
Hernandez,  a  student  from 
Edouard-Monpetit.  She  pointed 
out  that  Quebec  college  students 
represent  about  10,000  votes.  If 
students  are  unhappy  with  the 
PQ  government,  she  said,  they 
won't  vote  for  them  in  the  next 
provincial  election.  Many  ob- 
servers expect  an  election  to  be 
called  withih  a  few  months. 

"When  you  cut  education,  you 
cut  your  future,"  Hernandez 
said. 

Aside  from  the  mass  action  i  n 
Quebec  City  (which  organizers 
say  over  4,000  people  partici- 
pated in),  francophone  and 
anglophone  colleges  across  the 
province  held  their  own  demon- 


strations. Seventeen  also  held 
day-long  strikes  to  protest  the 
new  fee  and  the  coming  cuts. 

Responding  to  the  province- 
wide  demonstrations  in  an 
evening  press  conference, 
Marois  stated  that  the  coming 
cuts  will  be  less  than  $80-mil- 
lion.  She  said  that  she  gets  up 
every  morning  and  looks  for 
creative  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  students  in  the  prov- 
ince's education  system. 

The  proposed  cuts  to  Que- 
bec's education  system  are  ex- 
pected to  be  unveiled  in  the  gov- 
ernment's  May  budget  as  part 
of  its  zero-deficit  goal. 

The  Plant,  with  files  from 
the  Vanier  Phoenix 


Varsity  to  grill  SAC  prez  hopefuls 

Here's  a  quick  exerpt  of  what  to  expect  next  Monday's  Varsity: 


Are  you  affiliated  with  any  official  political  party? 

Mike  Sokolski:  Um,  1  have  no  formal  affiliations  with  any  political  party,  um,  I  have  friends 
in  all  the  political  parties.  I've  helped  out  on  numerous  campaigns  with  regards  todifferent  parties. 
In  the  past,  1  have  been  politically  active.  However,  I  have  had  no  formal  affiliation  with  any  political 
party.  I  have  acted  in  the  past  as  the  social  director  for  the  Progressive  Conscrvati  ve  Club  although 
I  was  a  member  of  the  club  not  a  member  of  the  party.  In  [  1 995/96  or  1 996/97).  1  was  the  social 
convenor  for  the  conservative  group  on  campus.  I  was  doing  that  more  as  a  favour  to  a  friend  of  mi  ne. 
The  president  needed  help  with  a  campaign.  I'm  pretty  sure  I'm  still  on  the  phone  list  of  the 
conservatives  but  that's  because  they  don't  update  it  every  year. 

Chris  RamsarOOp:  No.  1  don't  have  any  affiliations  to  a  specific  group.  I  believe  as  SAC 
president— doesn't  matter  who's  in  political  office— Liberal,  PC,  NDP— we  have  to  stand  up  to 
represent  the  interests  of  students. 

Read  more  on  Mike  and  Chris'  take  on  the  tuition  fees,  the  U  of  T  budget,  performance 
indicators,  the  equity  report  and  much  more  in  Monday's  Varsity. 
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German  and  Sokolski 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Sokolski  just  recently  pirouet- 
ted into  university-wide  political 
li  fe  after  serving  his  time  as  a  local 
college  president.  At  St.  Mike's, 
he's  donea  lot:  coaching  women's 
football;  sitting  on  the  college's 
orientation  review  committee;  and 
sitting  on  the  registration  review 
board.  Emerging  from  an  ambi- 
tious political  siblingship,  Mike' s 
brother  is  now  running  for  SMSU 
president,  after  spending  a  year  in 
charge  of  the  books. 

But  going  from  a  college  head 
honcho  to  SAC  prez  hopeful  has 
meant  developing  political  plat- 
forms. Although  no  longer  the  so- 
cial convener  for  the  U  of  T  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party  club 
(a  post  he  says  he  can' t  remember 
if  he  held  last  year  or  the  year 
before),  a  language  of  conserva- 
ti  sm  sneaks  into  his  campaign  slo- 
gan, 'Real  Solutions.'  But  inside 
the  pamphlet,  he  and  Robert  call 
for  a  tuition  freeze. 

Although  he's  not  entirely  fa- 


miliar with  the  university '  s  budget 
plan  to  increase  tuition  by  1 0  per 
cent  next  year  (and  another  1 0  per 
cent  the  following  year),  Sokolski 
is  confident  that  he  has  a  strategy 
to  win  administrators  over.  • 

"Just  because  they  have  a  plan, 
there's  still  room  to  discuss  it,"  he 
explains,  after  being  told  what  the 
university's  budget  contains.  "If 
we  can  sit  down  with  administra- 
tors, then  I  think  it  will  be  unlikely 
that  anything  will  change." 

So  Mike's  put  the  university's 
recently  announced  two-year 
budget  on  his  reading  list,  along 
with  documents  he  has  yet  to  sink 
his  teeth  into,  such  as  the  equity 
report  released  this  year  and  U  of 
T's  draft  performance  indictator 
report.  It  also  means  attending  a 
few  Governing  Council  and  SAC 
meetings —  since  he's  been  un- 
able to  make  it  to  one  with  St. 
Mike's  commitmentss. 

"In  my  capacity  as  SMSU  presi- 
dent, between  work,  school,  fam- 
ily, it's  hard  to  go  to  every  student 


government  meeting  that  exists  on 
campus  and  so  I  have  been  read- 
ing minutes  on  those  meetings,  I 
have  been  talking  to  SMSU  SAC 
directors  about  what  goes  on  at 
SAC." 

Being  steeped  in  collegiate  St. 
Mike's  politics  has  served 
Sokolski's  vision  for  a  SAC  that  is 
closer  to  student  society  heads. 
The  closer  a  student  body  is  to 
students,  he  argues,  the  more  re- 
sponsi  ve  and  efficient  an  organiza- 
tion. And  he  knows  the  di  fferences 
between  large  political  bodies  and 
the  warm  folksy  appeal  of  a  friendly 
neighbourhood  student  union  office 
better  than  anyone.  That's  where 
he  starts  his  day  right. 

Indeed,  Sokolski  blends  nicely 
into  the  local  student  back  drop 
when  he  campaigns  at  a  wine  and 
cheese  last  Friday  night  at  St. 
Mike's.  He  makes  the  rounds, 
choosing  to  speak  with  acquaint- 
ances rather  than  barnstorming 
groups  of  unfamiliar  faces. 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Even  when  some  campaign 
crew  cringes  as  Chris  yells  "yo" 
into  the  paper-thin  rez  doors,  some 
are  convinced  that  this  guy's  ex- 
perience on  and  off  campus  can 
take  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  where  it  hasn't  been  in  a 
while. 

As  a  fixture  in  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union  for  three 
years,  Chris  has  led  the  number- 
crunchingexpeditions  before  Gov- 
erning Council  committees  outlin- 
ing that  a  tuition  fee  freeze  is 
possible.  Becoming  somewhat  of 
a  tuition  aficionado  over  the  years, 
he's  eyed  every  report  and  panel 
in  the  land  and  kept  tabs  on  how 
the  uni  versity  handles  student  dol- 
lars. 

Most  recently,  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Trust  Fund  (a 
matching  student  aid  program)  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  meet- 
ings, including  ones  with  ministry 
of  education  officials. 

"We  need  student  leadership 
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that  puts  the  interest  of  students 
first,  not  resume-padding." 

As  chair  of  ASSU's  anti-rac- 
ism committee,  he  helped  spear- 
head acampaign  around  former  U 
ofTseismologist  Kin  YipChun,a 
joint  initiative  with  a  number  of 
outside  groups  which  brought  na- 
tional attention  to  thecase alleging 
systemic  racism  at  U  of  T. 

This  is  the  work  he  says  he'd 
like  to  continue  on  as  SAC  presi- 
dent— making  the  links  between 
inequality  at  the  university  to  stu- 
dent debt,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  how  U  of  T's  power  bro- 
kers sometimes  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  changes. 

Many  of  the  students  here  don't 
even  know  there' s  an  election  on, 
but  they  recognize  Chris'  mug  in 
local  media  for  his  student  debt 
crusading.  "Yes,  I've  seen  you  all 
over,"  said  one  woman  pocking 
her  head  out  of  door.  Armed  with 
analysis,  he  goes  door-to-door  at 
the  residence  informing  students 


of  their  monetary  rights. 

"What  do  you  think  of  tuition 
increases?,"  he  asks  a  rez  student 
who' s  sitting  at  her  computer  typ- 
ing away.  "Did  you  know  that  the 
university  can  afford  a  tuition 
freeze?  U  of  T  is  sitting  on  a  $95- 
million  surplus.  Thereis  money  for 
a  tuition  freeze  so  what  we  need  is 
student  leadership  to  point  these 
things  out  and  fight." 

However  interesting  it  may  be 
to  know  about  the  feasibility  of  a 
tuition  freeze,  some  students  here 
aren't  thinking  about  such  issues 
now.  Chris  steps  back  and  won- 
ders sometimes  if  he  can  be  a  little 
overbearing  when  he  asks  ques- 
tions of  people  who  don't  neces- 
sarily want  to  be  asked. 

"It's  [student  debt]  a  little  both- 
ersome, but  r  m  not  thinki  ng  about 
it  right  now,"  said  one  student. 
After  a  half  dozen  such  responses 
Chris  cracks  jokes  and  bolsters 
team  morale.  A  self-righteous  cru- 
sader he  is  not  and  continues  on. 


The  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health 
and  Hart  House  Theatre  present  the 

U  of  T  Festival  of  Dance  '98 
Two  Eclectic  Performances  of 
University  Dance 

March  20  and  21  7:30pm  at  Hart  House  Theatre 

Tickets  available  at  Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office 
S5  Students/Seniors,  SIO  Non-Studcncs 

or  both  evenings 
S8  Students/Seniors  /  S16  Non-Students 
(or  by  phone  978-8668) 
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Women  and  Work 


SOME  TIME  OVER  the  next  few  years, 
most  of  us  will  enter  the  world  of  work. 
And  unfortunately,  the  men  and  the  women 
of  the  university  will  not  enter  on  an  equal 
footing.  In  a  time  when,  after  20-odd  years  of  the 
feminist  movement,  people,  women  included,  are 
saying  that  the  sexes  are  finally  equal,  an  unequal 
reality  persists. 

In  the  Women  and  Work  supplement,  the 
struggles  women  face  and  the  successes  women 
achieve  at  work  are  highlighted.  What  is  clear 
from  the  articles  is  that  women  are  still  presented 
with  the  family/career  dichotomy.  While  the 
deck  is  not  as  stacked  against  women  as  it  was 
even  two  decades  ago,  we  still  cannot  expect  to 
effortlessly  juggle  a  family  and  ajob.  No  matter 
what  tax  bracket  you  fit  into,  we  all  must  make  a 
choice. 

And  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  I  f  you  choose  to 
have  a  career  and  a  family ,  then  you  must  look  at 
child  care  options  and  ask  where  your  needs, 
your  childs  needs  and  your  career  goals  fit  into 
the  picture.  Each  persons  choice  will  be  tailored 
to  their  life  circumstance.  For  an  immigrant 
woman,  trying  to  feed  her  children  and  make 
ends  meet  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
career  versus  family;  it  is  a  question  of  survival. 
And  this  has  been  the  case  for  many  women  for 
for  many  years. 

If  we  look  back  and  remember  the  stories  of 
our  foremothers,  we  see  that  they  too  have  had 
to  fight  for  survival  as  women  in  this  hostile 
world. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  tradition- 
ally, women's  careers  have  been  subordinated  in 
favour  of  their  male  partners. The  lives  of  women 
foreign  correspondents  illustrates  this  problem 


that  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  heterosexual 
families.  As  Jan  Wong  pointed  out,  many  men 
have  been  accustomed  to  packing  up  their  wives 
and  kids  like  luggage  and  heading  off  to  job 
opportunity.  A  womans  career  was  ju.st  not 
something  to  be  thought  of ;  it  wasn't  something 
to  be  factored  into  the  equation. 

But  now,  as  more  women  place  an  increased 
importance  on  their  work  and  demand  to  be 
factored  into  the  equation — or  demand  even  to 
write  the  equation  itself — a  new  gender  dy 
namic  must  be  confronted.  Chasing  the  scent  of 
success  around  the  globe  is  no  longeradecision 
to  be  made  on  your  own.  Both  partners  must 
negotiate  what  works  best  for  both  parlies. 
As  Isabel  Vincent's  story  points  out,  this  can  be 
a  rocky  road  and  divorce  may  ensue. 

What  is  most  troubling  is  the  way  some  men 
interpret  a  woman's  success  to  have  adiminish 
ing  effect  on  their  successes.  This  is  a  form  of 
latent  misogyny  that  lurks  in  the  deepest,  most 
insecure  caverns  of  some  men's  psyches  and 
has  a  destructive  effect  on  the  choices  women 
make.  Women  are  made  todoubt  theirdecisions 
and  to  feel  that  they  are  selfish  for  sacrificing 
their  families — what  society  deems  most  impor 
tant  for  women — for  their  careers. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  of  June  Cleaver  but  we 
obviously  sti  II  ha ve  a  long  way  to  go.  The  answer 
will  not  be  found  in  the  idea  that  men  should 
become  more  like  women  in  the  home,  nor  the 
idea  that  women  should  become  more  like  men 
at  work.  The  answer  lies  on  a  new  plain  where 
gender  roles  are  redefined  for  the  people  who 
choose  to  make  autonomous  decisions  about 
theirown  lives. 


Varsity  Publications  Inc.  Elections  Notice 


staff  elections  for  Varsity  masthead  positions  will  be 
held  on  March  31 .  Candidate  screenings  will  take  place 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Vars/fy's 
banner  year 

I've  been  a  big  fan  of  the  Varsity 
since  1 968,  when  I  convinced  the 
library  at  Timmins  High  to  sub- 
scribe. Though  I've  never  seen  a 
bad  year,  the  1997-98  Varsity  is 
by  far  the  best,  particularly  as  a 
university  newspaper  serving  its 
community. 

What  particularly  impresses  is 
the  insightful  direct  news  cover- 
age of  U  of  T's  big  story:  "Which 
version  of  elitism  will  our  univer- 
sity follow  "intellectual  or  elite?" 

Meg  Murphy  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  producing  such  outstand- 
ing issues  as  Jan.  29's  on  the 
student  debt  rally  and  bank  sit-in. 
Sarah  Schmidt  and  the  whole  news 
department  follow  the  imperative 
of  detailing  the  machinations  of 
GoverningCouncil  and  filling  out 
the  background  of  so-called  cor- 
porate "donations."  By  facilitating 


campus  debate  on  the  Bush  de- 
gree and  the  Equity  Studies  pro- 
gramme, David-James  Fernandes 
democratizes  a  process  that  Presi- 
dent Prichard  is  trying  to  preempt. 
DAVID  OREN STEIN, 
University  College  7T4 

Faculty 
Association's 
position  clarified 

(RE:  "No  shaking  Canada's  fac- 
ulty association  from  Chun  case," 
Mar.  5) 

In  this  article,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  presi- 
dent Bill  Graham  was  incorrectly 
quoted.  I  would  like  to  correct  that, 
as  well  as  any  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  may  have  been  left  by 
President  Prichard's  interpretation 
of  statements  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Graham. 

President  Graham  did  not  say 


LETTERoff/7eDAY 


Varsity  out  to  lunch 

I  am  writing  with  respect  to  the  article  that  appeared  on  the  first  page 
ofthe  Varsity  newspaper  on  Thursday,  March  12, 1998  entitled  "SAC 
president  caught  eating  on  students'  tab."  I  find  it  necessary  to  write 
to  you  toclear  my  name  because  of  the  imputation  contained  in  both  the 
headline  and  in  the  body  of  the  article  that  I  acted  in  any  way  improperly 
or  misused  funds  while  acting  as  president  of  the  Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council. 

The  article  correctly  states  that  SAC  by-laws  require  executive 
member  purchases  to  be  authorized  by  the  SAC  Board  of  Directors. 
In  practice,  since  before  I  became  president  of  SAC,  executive 
members  have  made  purchases,  including  lunch  expenses,  out  of  their 
own  pockets  and  have  then  obtained  reimbursement  from  the  SAC 
business  manager.  There  has  never  been  any  question  about  the 
propriety  of  this  action  in  the  past.  I  have  not  tried  to  hide  anything.  The 
article  printed  in  the  Varsity  implies  that  I  have  tried  to  submit  expenses 
which  were  not  legitimately  incurred,  and  that  I  had  buried  receipts 
which  have  only  recently  surfaced.  These  facts  are  incorrect  and 
damage  my  reputation. 

The  article  contains  numerous  inaccuracies  relating  to  the  expenses 
which  were  ratified  at  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  last  Wednesday, 
March  1 1 .  These  lunch  expenses  related  to  one  lunch  at  the  Gallery 
Grill,  one  lunch  at  Mr.  Greek,  and  one  lunch  at  the  Bedford  Ballroom, 
all  during  the  month  of  February .  These  three  lunches  totaled  $  1 1 8.00. 
These  were  working  lunches  with  the  aim  of  finding  a  way  to  stop  unfair 
ancillary  fee  increases.  The  Varsity's  suggestion  that  these  lunches 
were  decadent  or  extravagant  is  both  misleading  and  offensive. 

As  president  of  SAC,  I  expect  that  my  actions  will  be  the  subject  of 
scrutiny  and  fair  comment.  I  have  to  believe,  unfortunately,  that  this 
article  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  adversely  affecting 
my  reputation  and  character  and  with  a  goal  of  diminishing  within  the 
general  student  population,  the  reputation,  good  will  and  confidence  that 
1  have  worked  hard  to  earn. 

The  statements  contained  in  this  article  and  the  imputations  con- 
tained in  them  are  untrue.  The  appropriate  way  for  the  Varsity  to 
correct  these  errors  is  to  print  my  letter  to  you  in  its  entirety.  As  you 
printed  your  defamatory  article  about  me  on  page  I  of  the  Varsity,  I 
expect  my  letter  to  be  equally  conspicuous. 

TED  SALGADO 
SAC  President 


that  the  Faculty  Association  would 
stay  out  of  the  Chun  affair.  Out  of 
sensitivity  to  concems  relating  to 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
CAUT's  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure  Committee,  President 
Graham  has  decided,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution,  to  leave  de- 
cisions about  the  association's  in- 
volvement i  n  the  Chun  case  to  other 
representatives  ofthe  association. 

The  association  has  not  changed 
its  view,  as  expressed  in  President 
Graham' s  1 995  letter,  that  Dr  Chun 
has  been  significantly  mistreated 
by  the  uni  versity '  s  failure  to  follow 
proven  appointment  procedures 
reflects  on  the  qualifications  of 
successful  candidates  in  competi- 
tions involving  Dr.  Chun. 

The  association's  concern  has 
always  been  to  ensure  that  the 
proper  processes  are  followed  by 
the  university  in  its  dealings  with 
all  of  its  employees,  including  Dr 
Chun.  Where  investigations  have 
concluded  that  those  procedures 
have  not  been  followed,  the  asso- 
ciation can  and  indeed  ought  to 
express  a  view. 

WILUAM  NELSON, 
Chair  of  UFTA 
Appointments  Committee 

Ramsaroop 
too  smooth 

Chris  Ramsaroop  claims  he's  for 
"accessibility,  accountability, 
equality."  Sorry,  Chris,  but  your 
delivery  is  a  little  too  smooth  for 
me.  Are  you  sure  you  won't  be 
better  off  trying  to  get  a  job  in 
Ottawa  with  the  other  sharks?  I 
don' t  need  ajunior  politician  rep- 
resenting me  at  SAC— I  need 
someone  who,  first  off,  talks  like  a 
real  person  and  not  like  everything 
he  says  is  calculated  to  appeal  to 
different  groups. 

MARLENA  MAZIARZ 
9T9 

•  letters  continued  on  page  5 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  w  ciconics  Icllcis 
from  il^  readers.  Lciicis  inusl 
he  no  longer  than  2>0  words 
and  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  ho  with- 
held upon  rci|ucsl. 
Letters  will  ho  publishcdai  the 
discretion  of  the  cdiloi  and 
may  be  edited  for  length.  Let- 
ters' that  aliempl  t()  incite  vio- 
lence oi  h.itied  against  an  ideii- 
t  i  f  i  ahl  e  grou  p  w  1 1 1  not  he  pu  h- 

lished. 

We  do  not  accept  letters  Irom 
VarsitN  staff  moinbeis.  Prior- 
ity will' he gi\ en lo new  « niers 
and  timely  topics. 


Tuesday,  March  17,  1998 
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THE  VARSITY 


Exchange  program  teaches  the  struggle  of  Gaza  students 


BY  ELSE  KHOURY 


At  a  time  when  Israel  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  and  the  U  of  T  is 
celebrating  the  implementation  of  a 
study-abroad  program  with  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem,  the  sad  case  of 
Gazan  students  in  Palestine  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

"If  I  am  arrested,  please  inform  my 
family,"  Ahmed  whispers  as  our  taxi  is 
stopped  at  a  military  checkpoint.  It  is 
Saturday  night  and  we  are  on  our  way 
back  from  the  West  Bank  town  of 
Ramallah  to  Birzeit  village.  A  spotlight 
illuminates  the  scene:  Teenage  soldiers 
with  big  machine  guns  demand  our  ID  in 
broken  English  as  we  get  out  of  the  cab. 
The  mist  gives  the  experience  a  surreal 
quality,  but  our  fear  is  real.  We  are 
protected  by  our  foreign  passports,  but 
what  about  Ahmed?  He  is  a  resident  of 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  is  studying  in  the 
West  Bank  without  a  permit.  After  two 
hours  of  anxious  waiting  in  the  dark  cold 
we  are  finally  allowed  to  drive  on.  They 
don' t  feel  like  arresting  Ahmed  tonight. 
But  we  are  left  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  helplessness  after  being  confronted 
with  the  unpredictability  of  life  under 
occupation. 

As  international  students  taking  part 


in  the  summer  program  at  Birzeit  Uni- 
versity we  were  surprised  at  how  "nor- 
mal" life  seemed  on  arrival  in  the  West 
Bank:  couples  walking  around  campus, 
people  e-mailing  and  getting  drunk  on 
"Taybeh"  beer  brewed  in  Bethlehem 
rather  than  Upper  Canada.  But  it  did  not 
take  us  long  to  realise  that  our  fellow 
Palestinian  students  were  leading  a  life 
much  less  than  ordinary,  "I  haven't 
seen  my  family  in  over  a  year.  They  are 
in  Gaza  and  I  am  here,"  Ahmed  tells  us. 
"My  brother  graduated  a  month  ago,  but 
he  is  stuck  because  he  is  here  illegally 
and  cannot  get  a  permit  to  go  back 
home." 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  were 
under  Israeli  military  occupation  from 
1 967  to  1 993,  when,  following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Israeli-PLO  peace  accords, 
the  population  centres  which  amount  to 
4  per  cent  of  the  territories  came  under 
Palestinian  Autonomous  control.  In  the 
agreements,  both  sides  accept  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank  as  "a  single  territorial 
unit,"  but  Palestinians  still  need  three 
different  permits  to  get  from  one  half  of 
the  "territorial  unit"  to  another.  This  has 
made  life  especially  difficult  for  stu- 
dents who  are  residents  of  the  Gaza 
Strip  but  attend  university  in  the  West 
Bank.  In  March  1 996,  after  a  series  of 


suicide  bombings  in  which  no  Gaza  stu- 
dents were  involved,  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment stopped  handing  out  permits  to 
students  from  Gaza,  and  ceased  assess- 
ing individual  cases.  This  makes  travel 
from  Gaza  to  the  West  Bank  so  impos- 
sible that  Gaza  students  cannot  reach 
their  universities.  Those  Gaza  students 
who  are  in  or  who  are  living  in  the  West 
Bank  are  there  illegally,  under  the  con- 
stant threat  of  arrest  or  deportation. 
They  cannot  leave  the  West  Bank  and 
are  effectively  cut  off  completely  from 
their  families. 

The  ban  is  nonsensical  as  Gaza  stu- 
dents living  in  the  West  Bank  cannot 
enter  Israel  where  they  could  pose  a 
potential  threat  to  Israeli  citizens.  It 
amounts  to  collective  punishment,  as 
the  Israeli  human  rights  organisation 
B'tselem  has  maintained.  They  have 
been  lobbying  their  government  about 
the  issue,  but,  "there  is  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Gaza  students,"  defence 
minister  Mordechai  stated. 

So  for  two  years  students  have  been 
stuck  in  the  Gaza  Strip.  The  two  univer- 
sities there  are  hopelessly  overcrowded 
and  do  not  offer  all  the  courses  the 
seven  West  Bank  universities  do.  Stu- 
dents have  been  forced  to  terminate 
their  studies  and  find  a  job  or,  in  the  case 


of  women,  get  married  because  they 
cannot  wait  for  a  permit  indefinitely. 
But  despite  the  impossibilities  of  travel, 
many  students  are  in  the  West  Bank  as 
"illegals",  pursuing  their  studies  against 
all  odds.  Mazen  tells  us  about  his  jour- 
ney: "I  flew  from  Gaza  to  Cairo  (Egypt), 
then  Amman  and  crossed  over  from 
Jordan  to  get  to  the  West  Bank."  The 
direct  route  takes  one  hour  by  car.  The 
Oslo  Agreements  guarantee  "safe  pas- 
sage" but  the  Israeli  government  has  as 
of  yet  failed  to  implement  the  shuttle  bus 
system  linking  the  Gaza  Strip  with  the 
West  Bank. 

"The  Islamic  University  in  Gaza  does 
not offer"Women's  Studies,"  so  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  study  at  Birzei,"  Amina, 
a  third  year  student,  tells  me,  "But  apart 
from  that,  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
home  and  experience  independence.  It 
is  my  right  to  study  at  the  university  of 
my  choice!" 

Then  on  July  30,  tension  mounted 
even  more  in  the  Palestinian  territories 
as  a  tragic  suicide  attack  in  Jerusalem 
killed  1 5  Israelis,  For  the  next  two  weeks 
2.5  million  Palestinians  have  to  pay  for 
the  mad  act  of  two  individuals.  The 
territories  are  put  "under  closure," 
checkpoints  and  roadblocks  make  travel 
from  one  town  to  another  almost  an 


impossibility.  Public  life  is  put  to  a  stand- 
still as  people  cannot  leave  their  villages 
to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  milk,  no 
newspapers.  But  life  is  utter  hell  for 
students  from  Gaza.  Not  only  do  they 
have  to  worry  about  the  summer  term 
being  cancelled  because  the  universities 
have  to  close,  which  would  mean  the 
loss  of  yet  another  term  of  study;  but 
there  is  a  bigger  threat:  In  March  1 996 
the  Israeli  army  raided  Birzeit  and  ar- 
rested 300  students,  most  of  whom  were 
imprisoned  or  deported  to  Gaza.  So  the 
students  take  to  the  streets  at  night,  in 
fear  of  being  surprised  by  another  raid  if 
they  stay  in  their  rooms. 

One  cannot  help  but  admire  these 
students,  their  will  and  determination  to 
study.  1  tell  Amina  about  the  problems 
facing  us  back  home  with  tuition  fees, 
and  how  surmountable  they  seem  com- 
pared to  the  hardships  they  have  to 
face.  With  a  mixture  of  gloom  and  bit- 
terness Amina  sighs: 

"Yes,  I've  lost  two  years  of  school 
during  the  Intifada  ,  When  the  peace 
process  started,  all  I  wanted  was  to 
finish  my  education  and  help  build  up  our 
society.  But  now  I'm  not  even  allowed 
to  study — is  this  supposed  to  be  peace?" 

Else  Khoury  is  a  student  at  U  of  T. 
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Varsity  not 
smooth  enough 

It  is  March  so  it  is  time  once  again 
for  the  Varsit)'  to  shove  a  left- 
wing  SAC  candidate  down  U  of 
T's  throat.  I  am  shocked  by  how 
pronounced  you  were  i  n  y our  bi  as 
for  the  SAC  ticket  of  Chris 
Ramsaroop  and  Andrea  Moffet. 
Couldn't  you  try  to  show  some 
integrity  for  once  in  your  lives,  and 
leave  the  decision  of  who  will  head 
SAC  to  students?  The  article  on 
the  candidates  in  your  last  issue 
was  totally  one-sided.  You  left  no 
doubt  which  side  you  will  be 
cheerleading  for.  You  guys  should 
be  ashamed! 

MA  TTHEW  GRONSKI 
9T9 


Student  apathy 
speaks  for  itself 

(Re:  "Hrab  brothers  no  student 
spokespeople,"Mar.  12) 
Some  very  importantpoints  were 
raised  by  Matt  Butlerls  article  on 
March  12.  The  ideas  of  "factual 
misrepresentation"  and  "minority 
viewpoint"  are  the  ones  that  strike 
me  as  the  most  critical. 

Mr.  Butler  points  out  that  the 
estimated  1000  protesters  reported 
by  the  Varsity  (Nov.  20/97)  at  the 
Bush  convocation  is  proof  of  stu- 
dent dissatisfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration's behavior.  Sure,  a 
thousand  is  a  large  number;  but  not 
so  large  when  compared  to  the 
30,000  full-time  undergraduates 
who  attend  this  university.  Simple 
calculations  reveal  that  these  num- 
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bers  equate  to  a  turnout  slightly 
above  3  per  cent  by  the  student 
body.  Butthisnumberismislead- 
ing  since  part-time  and  graduate 
students  were  also  present  at  the 
protest.  This  brings  the  total  pool 
of  students  eligible  to  ral  ly  to  about 
50,000.  Using  this  population  tells 
us  that  exactly  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  possible  student  body  actively 
shared  Mr.  Butler's  opinion.  Or 
does  it?  Afterall,  professors,  com- 
munity members,  and  alumni  were 
also  at  the  protest.  Therefore,  af- 
ter months  of  publicity  and  sup- 
posed student  outrage,  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  student  body  at- 
tended the  Bush  protest. 

These  are  the  facts  and  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

ROY  HRAB, 
Economics  OTO^ 


Budding 
politicos  offer 
bleak  future 

I  am  an  engineering  student  and 
not  an  expert  in  English  nor  com- 
munication, but  the  attacking,  per- 
sonalized style  that  Damien  Fox 
used  to  reply  to  Mohamed 
Abdelbary's  article  grabbed  my 
attention  and  forced  me  to  write 
this  letter  to  Mr.  Fox  and  to  every 
proud  U  of  T  student. 

To  start,  I  must  say  that  it  makes 
me  "wonder  why  the  Varsity  has 
been  reduced  to  having"  big-shot- 
wanna-be-think-they-know-it-alls 
insulting  their  fellow  U  of  T  stu- 
dents on  a  personal  basis  just  be- 
cause they  expressed  their  opin- 
ions within  the  freedom  given  to 


them  by  UofT'scodeof  ethics.  In 
first  year  technical  writing,  I  was 
taught  that  the  best  way  to  present 
and  gi  ve  truly  honest  j  udgement  on 
an  issue  is  to  keep  emotions  out  of 
the  subject  and  let  the  brain  do  the 
work.  Mr.  Fox  sounded  very  an- 
gry because  Mr.  Abdelbary  spoke 
his  mind.  1  don't  thin  anyone  really 
cares  on  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Abdelbary  is  an  expert  on  the  US 
department  forextemal  affairsis- 
suesor  an  expert  on  "foreign  rela- 
tions," And  I  believe  that  as  a 
student  i  n  Peace  and  Con  n  ict  stud- 
ies, Mr.  Fox  should  have  addressed 
the  issue  that  he  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned about  with  a  "gentleman" 
and  "politician"  attitude.  I  agree 
with  him  about  the  fact  that  Iraq 
deserves  the  consequences  of  its 
own  deed,  but  I  don't  think  that 
"harming"  his"neighbouring"  phar- 


macy students  will  lead  to  any 
advancement  in  the  so-called 
"Peace  and  Conflict"  issue. 

Why  did  it  never  occur  to  Mr. 
Fox  that  if  Iraq  was  "singled  out" 
only  because  of  the  threat  they 
pose  to  their  neighbours,  the  al- 
mighty US  and  friends  would  be 
singling  out  many  othercountries 
as  well,  who  are  already  well- 
ahead  of  Iraq  in  harming  their 
neighbours. 

It  really  scares  me  that  some- 
day a  "future"  politician  may  cause 
a  major  contlict  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess around  the  world  because  he 
would  put  his  personal  issues  on 
the  first  line  and  ignore  all  the 
realities. 

FIRAS  SALTAJI 
Civil  Engineering  OTO 

•  letters  continued  on  page  6 
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SAC  Presidential  tickets  sell  empty  show 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 

AMPUS  POLITICAL 
campaigns  are  fun.  I  like 
them.  Lots.  Especially  the 
slogans;  clipped,  hard,  direct. 
Words.  Words  with  meaning.  Be- 
cause words  with  meaning  can 
really  mean  something.  I  think. 

Take  the  two  slates  For  SAC 
prez  and  vice-prez.  Please.  To 
view  thecampaign  slogan  for  each 
reveals  so  much,  and,  at  the  same 


time,  so  little  about  each  ticket. 
Each  tag  is  so  much  there  and 
(somehow)  not  there,  that  one 
might  be  forgiven  for  believing 
that  the  words  are  mere  decora- 
tive fonts— ink  on  paper  placed 
there  mostly  for  how  good  that 
typeface  looked.  As  long  as  it  fits 
in  the  space  allotted,  it  seems  not 
to  matter  what  the  slogan  "says." 

Even  though  it  is  the  banner  of 
the  platform,  the  pivotal  summa- 
tion of  the  campaign,  the  real  mes- 
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sage  is  bla,  bla,  bla.  Seems  that  in 
campus  politics,  function  follows 
form. 

Consider:  one  pair' s  poster  pro- 
claims "Time  for  Action,"  while 
the  other  team  shrills  "Real  Solu- 
tions." Ya,  and... so  what?  Is  it 
just  me  not  getting  it?  Does  it  take 
a  more  fecund  imagination  to  ac- 
tually get  what  there  is  to  be  got? 
Or  have  we  simply  become  so 
jaded  that  we  expect  a  slogan  to  be 
as  empty  as  the  pockets  of  a 
pantless  man?  Quite  clearly  the 
candidate  hopefuls  don't  want  to 
clutter  the  page  and  'confuse'  the 
electorate,  but  a  three  words  limit 
seems  rather  not  worth  the  bother. 

Would  "It's  time  for  action"  or 
"We'lldeliverrealsolutions"beso 
cumbersome?  1  bet  that  anybody 
who  can  read  the  Varsity  is  used 
to  ideas  longer  than  three  words  in 
duration,  some  may  even  be  able 
to  contain  two  or  three  ideas  in 
their  noggins  all  at  once,  and — 
rumour  has  it —  some  high-func- 
tioning folks  actually  read  stuff 
and  ask,  "What  does  that  mean?" 
Wow !  This  seems  to  be  lost  in  the 
current  crop  of  would-be  SAC 
Masters. 

Listen,  I  know  it' s  not  easy  to  be 
a  candidate  for  campus-wide  elec- 
tion. You  put  yourself  out  to  be 
kicked  around  by  guttersnipes, 
nay  sayers,  malcontents  and  know- 
it-alls.  So  in  all  fairness,  I  do  admit 
that  the  posters  try  and  provide 
more  information  and  if  you  man- 
age to  make  it  beyond  the  slogan 
(and  it  can't  be  because  of  in- 
trigue) more  is  revealed.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  it  is  connected  to 
the  slogan's  rallying  cry. 

Which  is  why  whoever  sparked 
up  this  less-is-morc  bandwagon 
ought  to  be  severely  punished. 
Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
the  1998  crop  calls  out. 

'Time  foraction."  Hmmmm.  If 
"now"  is  the  time  for  "action," 
what  are  you  doing  trying  to  get 
me  to  read  a  poster?  Shouldn't  I  be 
doing  something?  'Time  for  ac- 
I  tion:  coming  real  soon!"  is  a  bit 
more  direct,  and  really  not  all  that 
wordy.  How  about  "Elect  us  and 
we  will  bring  on  the  action."  Or 
"Chris  and  Andrea:  All  Action,  All 
The  Time."  This  pair  need  a  slo- 
gan that  rouses,  that  sends  stu- 
dents to  the  barricades,  that  causes 
arms  to  go  up,  tools  to  go  down, 
and  hearts  in  Simcoe  Hall  to  skip  a 
beat. 

How  about  a  slogan  like  "Make 
Prichard's  life  hell  forayear:  vote 
Chris  and  Andrea."  Or  how  about 


"Rob  spelt  backwards  ain't  God." 
You  need  a  slogan  that  people  will 
stop  and  think  about,  get  shaken  up 
by,  maybe  even  rally  around. 

Team  two  have  a  disadvantage 
from  the  start.  The  names  "Mike" 
and  "Rob"  haven't  been  real  stu- 
dent-friendly since  the  Common 
Sense  Steam-roller  of  Ginsu  knives 
rolled  into  town.  Butl'msurethat 
isjustacoincidence.  It'showthey 
make  up  for  it  that  concerns  me. 
"Real  Solutions"  sounds  like  an  ad 
for  TSN:  "Real  Solutions.  Real 
Men.  Real  TV ."  What  other  kinds 
of  solutions  are  there?  If  they  are 
fake  solutions,  they  aren't  actually 
solutions  now  are  they?  Rather 
like  "unsolved  mysteries,"  the  slo- 
gan "real  solutions"  is  real  redun- 
dant. Besides,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  the  solution,  you  should  name 
the  problem,  and,  in  this  case,  it 
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would  be  helpful  to  know  the  "real 
problem." 

You  know,  I  don' t  mean  to  be  a 
show-off  but  I  think  if  1  was  run- 
ning a  campaign  I'd  use  the  buzz 
surrounding  the  Academy  Awards 
as  an  attention-grabbing  slogan. 
How  about  "No  Great  Expecta- 
tions: we  are  As  Good  As  It  Gets !" 
That  says  to  me,  "Yes  we  may  be 
just  like  all  you  other  schmoes, 
walking  around  with  our  head 
down,  trying  not  to  flunk  out,  trying 
to  find  love  and  meaning  in  a  love- 
less and  meaningless  universe,  but 
at  least  i  f  you  vote  for  us  we  won'  i 
let  you  down."Followingthe  theme, 
we  could  strip  down  the  rhetoric 
even  further.  "The  Full  Monty  Slate: 
We  have  nothing  to  hide." 

But  then  again,  maybe  my  stand- 
ards are  too  high. 

As  per  usual,  we  here  in  Uni- 


versity College  are  having  more 
fun  with  our  Lit  elections  than  the 
SAC  folks  seem  to  be.  We  have  a 
woman  running  for  finance  com- 
missioner who  has  a  poster  show- 
ing her  adding  2+2=5  with  the 
slogan  "I  can  add."  We  have  five 
commissionercandidaies  posed  as 
Spice  People  in  suitable  spicy  at- 
tire calling  on  voters  to  "Spice  Up 
Your  Lit."  We  have  a  cardboard 
cut-out  of  a  university  affairs  can- 
didate complete  with  fiyers  in 
"hand"  for  people  to, lake.  We 
have  a  baby  picture  of  a  woman 
running  for  women"  s  athletic  com- 
missioner asking  for  votes  because 
she  knows  how  to  dribble. 
Now  that,  my  friends,  is  politics. 

Marry  Williams  is  Co- 
ordinator of  Student  Activities 
at  University  College. 
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Craigie 
should  get 
priorities 
straight 

As  we  brace  ourselves  for  the 
usual  slops  of  meaningless  rheto- 
ric that  accompany  student  elec- 
tions, I  would  like  to  direct  some 
attention  to  a  candidate  who  speaks 
with  rare  honesty. 

Allan  Craigie  is  again  running 
for  the  post  of  SAC  Erindale  rep- 
resentative. Recently  removed 
from  SAC'sboardof  directors  for 
missing  three  meetings  in  a  row. 


Craigie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Me- 
dium after  he  was  reinstated  ex- 
plaining his  predicament  toErindale 
students:  "While  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  1  was  removed  from 
the  board  of  directors  due  to  hav- 
ing missed  threeextemal  commis- 
sion meetings  in  a  row,  they  con- 
flicted with  my  school  i  ng.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  would  expect  me  to 
place  SAC  before  my  education." 

What  we  expect  is  that  candi- 
dates weigh  carefully  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  commit  to  the  job 
before  seeking  public  office.  That 
Craigie  was  not  prepared  is  obvi- 
ous. But  now  he  will  have  us  be- 
lieve that  his  inability  to  organize 
his  work  schedule  is  really  a  vir- 
tue; that  it's  our  fault  for  not  un- 
derstanding just  how  busy  a  guy  he 


Craigie  asks  students  to  relieve 
him  from  the  tedium  of  public  af- 
fairs on  the  ground  that  the  duties 
of  his  office  are  subordinate  to 
more  pressing  priorities,  that  the 
rules  defining  his  accountability 
should  not  apply  to  him.  Either 
that,  or  he  has  adopted  a  'trickle- 
down'  theory  of  civic  virtue:  his 
constituents  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  ill-attendance. 

If  every  SAC  candidate  who 
got  elected  were  to  beg  off  be- 
cause they  enrolled  in  too  many 
courses,  we  wouldn '  t  even  have  a 
student  gov... 

Hey,  Craigie  might  be  on  to 
something. 

JOHN  MORRIS 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  student 
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St.  Patrick:  hero  of  |1  Life's  gonna  suck  when  you  grow  up 
the  Irish  diaspora 


BY  GLORIA  KIM 


BYAIDAN  JOHNSON 


It  was  on  the 
other  side  of 
the  Atlantic 
that  I  had  my 
first  real 
inkling  of 
"Canadian 
Identity". 


FEW  STORIES  APPEALED  to 
my  early  imagination  as  power 
fully  as  St.  Patrick's.  The  legend 
of  a  Celtic  bishop  rounding  up  all  the 
serpents  in  Ireland,  pinning  down  their 
tails  with  his  staff,  and  casting  them  into 
the  sea  like  a  snake  charmer  gone 
wrong,  still  ranks  right  up  there  with 
The  Wizard  of  Oz  as  a  defining  tale  of 
my  childhood.  At  age  five,  my  fantasy 
was  to  steal  into  the 
Irish  moors  and 
uncage  a  family  of 
garter  snakes, 
repopulating  the 
land  and  reclaiming 
the  country  for  the 
serpents.  Divine 
vengeance.  Inspired 
by  the  statue  above 
the  doors  of  St. 
Patrick's  church,  I 
envisioned  the  saint 
asagmmpy  old  wiz- 
ard, a  symbol  of  my 
grandmother' s 
Celtic  traditions; 
weird,  witty  and  Irish. 

Today  is  St.  Patrick's  Day  (March 
1 7),  the  world-wide  celebration  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  her  children.  As  a  first 
generation  Irish-Canadian,  I  regard 
Patrick  as  one  of  history '  s  best  icons  of 
Irishness,  or  of  what  it  means  to  be 
assertively  Irish  in  amulticultural  world. 

For  in  reality,  Patrick's  philosophy 
was  remarkably  diverse.  His  was  a 
syncretism  of  Catholicism  and  pagan- 
ism, combining  the  Christian  with  the 
Greek  and  Druidic.  This  tradition  ac- 
counts for  the  celebrated  Irish  joie  de 
vivre.  As  scholar  Toms  Cahill  wrote, 
"unlike  the  continental  church  fathers, 
the  Irish  never  troubled  themselves  over 
much  about  eradicating  pagan  influ- 
ences, which  they  tended  to  wink  at  and 
enjoy." 

Significantly,  I  feel  more  Irish  in 
Canada  than  I  do  in  Ireland.  I  visited 
my  ancestors'  land  for  the  first  time  a 
few  years  ago  expecting  to  find  along 
lost  "soul  home,"  a  place  where  my 
cultural  identity  would  click.  It  didn't 
happen.  If  anything,  I  found  the  uni- 
formity stifling. 

I  n  I  rel  and,  bei  ng  I  rish  i  s  a  gi  ven .  The 
fact  doesn't  have  to  be  asserted.  In 
multicultural  Canada,  however,  asser- 


tion is  survival.  Communities  have  to  be 
on  a  constant  lookout  for  the  'cultural 
melting  pot,'  that  WASP-y  witches' 
brew  of  conformity.  1  realize  now  that 
it's  in  remembering  our  roots  and  ad- 
miring the  roots  of  others  that  we  fight 
off  the  boogey-man  of  blandness. 

Visiting  Dublin,  I  missed  walking 
through  downtown  Toronto  and  being 
swarmed  by  diversity.  I  missed  stand- 
ing in  the  elevator  at  the  library  and 
trying  to  guess  what  language  the  peo- 
ple behind  me  were 
speaking.  And  most  of 
all,  I  missed  the  rush  of 
being  culturally  unique. 
It  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  I  had 
my  first  real  inkfing  of 
"Canadian  Identity." 
Oscar  Wilde,  my  all- 
time  hero,  once  de- 
scribed himself  as 
"French  by  sympathy, 
Irish  by  race,  and  con- 
fined by  England  to  the 
language  of  Shake- 
speare." The  degree  to 
which  his  words  reflect 
my  own  cultural  loyalties  is  uncanny. 
I '  m  a  hardcore  Francophile.  I '  m  ajunkie 
for  flowing  English.  I  eat  up  the  un- 
wholesome glamour  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily. Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  monarchy 
repulses  me.  It  reminds  me  of  bloody 
uprisings  and  of  the  deliberate  impover- 
ishment of  Irish-Canadian  immigrants 
by  the  British  majority  throughout  the 
last  century.  I  think  of  the  stolen  tradi- 
tions of  the  First  Nations,  and  those  of 
my  Gaelic  ancestors.  You  might  call  me 
a  latent  Anglophobe. 

The  feeling  may  be  genetic,  as  my 
great-great  aunts  were  soldiers  in  the 
IRA's  Women's  Battalion.  It's  their 
blood  that  boils  in  me  whenever  I'm 
seized  by  a  fit  of  nationalism.  As  a 
student  journalist,  I  alternate  between 
the  Irish  personae  of  monk  and  ban- 
shee, anti-social  scholar  and  wailerof 
unpleasant  truths.  It's  from  my 
Irishness  that  I  get  my  outrage,  my 
passion,  my  obnoxiousness,  and  my 
guts.  It's  from  my  Irishness  that  1  get 
my  voice. 

And  that's  why  I  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

Aidan  Johnson  is  a  Vic  student  with 
a  bone  to  pick. 


Travel  CUTS  o/fers  you  anotyier  exclusive  deal! 


F/y  free 
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Now,  for  a  limited  time,  you  can  fly 
for  free  to  London  when  you  hook 
a  specific  Contiki  tour.  Drop  by  your 
nearest  Travel  CUTS  for  details. 
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Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 

187  College  Street 

979-2406 


Contifei  is  the  world's 
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Participants  must  have  a  valid  International  Student  ID  Card  (ISIC). 
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March  1998.  Valid  for  departures  from  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal  or 
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IT  SUCKS  TO  GROW  up.  Don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  differently.  There  is 
nothing  worse  on  earth  than  having  to 
gird  up  your  proverbial  loins  and  take  on 
responsibility.  In  the  words  of  the  immor- 
tal Dennis  Leary,  "Life's  gonna  suck 
when  you  grow  up." 

You  see,  life  seems  difficult  now  as  a 
student.  You  have  no  money ,  yourgrades 
are  terrible,  you've  skipped  the  last  three 
months  of  class,  you  have  no  idea  what 
assignments  are  due  when,  your  parents 
are  getting  on  your  case,  and  your  life 
seems  to  have  absolutely  no  meaning. 

Hmmm.  Well ,  al  low  me  to  let  you  in  on 
a  little  secret,  as  a  recent  graduate  and 
perpetual  wanna-be-forever-student,  uni- 
versity woes  are  nothing.  In  fact,  they  are 
bliss.  One  day  you're  going  to  weep  for  a 
time  when  you  had  the  option  of  skipping 
a  class.  One  day  you  will  rhapsodise  in 
loving,  hushed  tones  normally  reserved 
for  apotheoses  and  minor  miracles,  about 
how  you  once  actually  walked  around 
campus  for  two  weeks  in  your  jammies 
and  no  one  noticed. 

You  see,  in  the  grown-up  world,  none 
of  this  is  even  thinkable.  They  are  far-off, 
fond  memories  that  you  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  energy  to  remember  any 
longer.  Your  days  are  rigidly  structured, 
and  if  you  ever  thought  to  yourself  that 
your  life  wasn't  your  own,  that  no  one 
understands,  and  why  do  you  have  to  live 
your  life  by  anybody  else' s  damn  sched- 
ules, oh,  you  just  wait. 

You  just  wait  until  you  are  forced  to  get 
into  bed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  be  up  the 
next  morning  for  six.  You  just  wait  until 
you  find  yourself  standing  shivering  in  a 
cold  kitchen  while  the  sky  is  still  dark  with 
the  kind  of  anticipation  foryour  first  cup  of 
coffee  that  you  used  to  feel  for  fabulous 
sex,  or  a  great  night  of  partying.  You  just 
wait  until  you'  re  stuck  in  rush  hour  traffic 
on  the  TTC  and  the  announcement  of  a 
delay  due  to  a  "situation"  just  makes  you 


curse  at  the  poor  bastard  for  not  waiting  to 
jump  until  after  you  got  off  the  train.  You 
just  wait  until  you  have  to  stand  in  front  of 
your  closet  every  morning  and  actually 
co-ordinate  your  suits  (oh-my-god  suits) 
to  your  separates. 

Your  bed  will  become  your  best  friend. 
Your  after-work  activities  will  become 
staring  at  the  TV  screen  in  a  coma. 
You'll  see  your  friends  once  a  month, 
and  your  annoying  co- 
workers all  the  time. 
The  phone  ringing  will 
make  your  nerves  jump 
and  listening  to  music 
will  stress  you  out.  You 
will  worry  about  things 
that  you  need  to  get  done 
at  work  the  next  day, 
and  wonder  what  you 
could  have  done  to  avoid 
the  ugly  mess  with  the 
spreadsheets  yester- 
day. You  will  actually 
begin  to  know  what 
spreadsheets  are  and 
your  back  will  become 
permanently  hunched 
over  from  bending  to  stare  at  a  computer 
monitor  all  day .  The  eight-hour  work  day 
will  become  wishful  thinking  as  you  stay 
extra  hours  to  finish  just  one  more  assign- 
ment, just  that  one  I  swear  and  then  I'  11  go 
home.  Weekends,  of  course,  will  be  a 
frantic  round  of  laundry,  groceries  and 
housework.  Then  on  Monday  mornings 
when  you  feel  gross  and  just  the  faintest 
bit  hung-over  from  the  bottle  of  wine  you 
shared  with  your  friends,  calling  in  sick  is 
just  not  going  to  cut  it.  It  just  doesn't  work 
that  way  anymore.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
grown  up  world,  if  you  take  a  day  off 
work,  you  have  to  make  up  that  time. 
You  have  to  catch  up  on  your  assign- 
ments. You  actually  have  responsibilities 
that  you  have  to  take  care  of.  And  you 
actually  begin  to  think  about  buying 
RRSPs  and  mutual  funds,  just  so  you  can 
get  a  bigger  tax  return. 


Oh,  how  I  long  for  my  old  McJob. 
Everybody  always  makes  fun  of  them, 
talking  about  them  like  they're  bad  things, 
and  shaking  their  heads  in  pity  that  so 
many  young  graduates  are  still  stuck  in 
part-time  work  i n  retai  1  or  food .  Granted, 
there  is  almost  nothing  as  bad  as  retail. 
But  along  with  the  indignities  of  having  no 
responsibilities  and  no  respect,  you  have 
the  freedom  of  having  no  responsibilities 
and  no  respect. 
If  you  don't 
feel  like  work- 
ing, you  say 
you're  sick  and 
becauseyou're 
but  one  of  many 
faceless,  re- 
placeable min- 
ions, it  simply 
doesn't  matter. 
With  your 
McJob,  who 
cares  what  you 
spend  your 
money  on,  it's 
just  money. 
And  what  the 
heck  is  an  RRSP? 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  work,  I 
actually  found  myself  rocking  back  and 
forth  at  my  desk  muttering  to  myself 
"Soul  deadening...Soul  deadening"  over 
andoveragain.  Now,  I'mjust  too  tired  to 
rock  back  and  forth,  and  soul  deadening 
though  my  job  is,  the  paycheque  is  nice. 
It's  true,  I  am  being  seduced  by  the 
money,  something  that  I  thought  could 
never,  would  never  happen.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  bottom-line,  even  if  ! 
could  picture  myself  back  at  my  old 
McJob — and  some  days  I  really,  truly 
can — I  cannot  even  begin  to  imagine 
what  must  necessarily  accompany  that 
alternative:  going  back  to  live  at  home 
with  my  parents. 
God  does  growing  up  ever  suck. 

Gloria  Kim  is  a  working  grown-up. 


One  day  you  will 
rhapsodise  about 
how  you  once 
actually  walked 
around  campus  for 
two  weeks  In  your 
jammies  and  no  one 
noticed. 
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ClUT  wall  targeted  for  mural 


BY  VICTORIA  MUSGRAVE 

A  U  of  T  student  group  has  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  paint  a  so- 
cially-conscious mural  on  the  out- 
side wall  of  CIUT  to  counter  the 
corporate  images  on  campus. 

Come  mid- April,  the  students 
of  the  Global  Development  Net- 
work hope  to  have  brightened  the 
wall  of  91  St.  George  St.,  but  it  all 
depends  on  if  they  get  the  go- 
ahead  from  the  university  admin- 
istration— currently  under  review 
by  Student  Affairs. 

Fabiana  Li,  a  member  of  the 
development  network,  says  the 
mural  is  one  way  to  give  students 
more  of  a  voice. 

"The  goal  of  the  mural  is  to 
encourage  student  involvement, 
encourage  students  to  take  ac- 
tion," she  said.  "It  is  agood  way  to 
get  a  message  across — using  a 
creative  media.  Visual  arts  make 
a  stronger  impact,"  she  said. 

CI  UTcouldn '  t  be  more  pleased 
that  the  group  chose  their  bricks  as 
their  canvas,  especially  because 
of  an  upcoming  radio  station 
fundraisingdrive  set  to  kick  off  in 
April.  "It  was  a  fluke,"  said  adver- 
tising representative  Jody  Cassidy 


of  the  request.  CIUT  had  been 
considering  actually  renting  a 
MURAD  wall  in  the  downtown 
core  for  a  similar  project. 

Plus,  Cassidy  said  the  campus 
radio  station' s  policy  of  promoting 
awareness  of  environment  and 
women's  issues,  as  well  as  global 
justice,  falls  in  line  with  the  objec- 


tives of  the  mural  group. 

But  before  any  paint  brushes 
can  come  out,  they  need  the  okay 
from  Student  Affairs  to  use  the 
university  property.  After  the  of- 
fice receives  a  permission  letter 
from  CIUT,  Jim  Delaney  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  will  "handle  the  bu- 
reaucracy from  there  on." 


As  for  particulars  of  the  mural, 
the  radio  station  and  the  Global 
Development  Network  plan  to  hold 
a  contest  so  U  of  T  students  can 
submit  proposals  forthe  art  project. 

With  a  history  that  includes  a 
youth  action  guide  entitled  "Think, 
Act,  Change,'  the  group  says  it's 
ready  to  take  on  the  campus. 


Ue  Oraduate  Students'  Union 
iieethti  Notice 


The  1998-99  GSU  President  and  Vice-President  will  be: 
President:  Stephen  Pender,  English,  acclaimed  Vice-President:  Holly  Baines,  OlSE,  acclaimed 
Secretary:  Dinesh  Mohta,  Forestry,  acclaimed 

There  will  be  an  election  for  GSU  Treasurer,  The  candidates,  are,  in  alphabetical  order: 
Elan  Ohayon,  MSc  student  in  Physiology: 

Limited  araduate  funding  coupled  with  rising  tuition,  are  compromising  accessibility  and  the  quality  of  the  educational 
so  as  noi  to  erode  student  services.  If  elected.  I  will  continue  to  do  so  as  a  GSU  Executive. 

Bob  Spencer,  Doctoral  Candidate  in  3rd  year  at  OlSE: 

•Experience  and  Commitment  Count:  Re-Elect  Bob  Spencer 

fa^years^Tan  effective  GSU  Treasurer  -  balanced  budgets  and  better  services 
.Relevant  work  experience  in  finance  and  budgeting 
Commitment: 
•opposing  tuition  fee  hikes 

•supporting  fair  funding  packages  for  graduate  students 
•strengthening  academic  freedom  for  researchers 
•improving  on-campus  student  housing 
•demanding  better  student  services  at  a  fair  price 

Both  statements  have  been  provided  by  the  Candidates. 


There  will  be  an  AH-Carididates  Meeting  Thursday,  March  26  at  5pm 
in  Sylvester's  Cafe,  Upstairs  in  the  GSU  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue, 


VOTE  ON:  March  31  (Tues.  evening)  7-9  at  the  GSU  Building  and 
Wednesday,  April  1  &  Thursday,  April  2nd  at  these  locations: 
Med  Sci  Lobby:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days;  Sandford  Fleming  Cafeteria:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sid  Smith  Lobby:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days;  GSU:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
OlSE  Cafeteria,  5th  Floor:  Wednesday  1 1  am  to  7  pm;  Thursday,  1 1  am  to  4  pm 
Robarts  Library:  Wednesday  1 2  to  9  pm;  Thursday  1 1  am  to  4  pm  (South  side,  2nd  Floor) 
£r/nda/e;  Wednesday,  April  1st,  The  Meeting  Place,  from  11  to  1 

Aerospace;  Wednesday,  April  1st,  Cafeteria,  fromll  to  1 
Scarborough:  Wednesday,  April  1  st„  Grad  Lounge,  from  1 1  to  1 
Please  call  the  GSU  978-2391  with  questions. 
You  will  need  a  valid  97-98  (paper)  student  card  to  vote. 
Part-time  students  please  note:  Polls  will  be  open  in  the  evening  on  Tuesday,  March  31  at  the  GSU 
Tg'and  on  Wednes^^^  AprlM  at  both  Robarts  Library  (till  9)  and  at  OlSE,  5th  Floor  (till  7). 


Students  target 
racism  as  bulls-eye 


BY  CAR  LA  TON  ELL!  AND 
ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

A  slew  of  events  on  racism 
are  sprouting  on  U  ol  T  cam- 
pus this  week,  leading  up  to 
the  international  day  for  the 
elimination  of  racism  March 
21. 

Spearheaded  by  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research 
:  Group,  it's  the  first  time  local 
\  activists  are  using  the  United 
\  Nations'  anti-racist  declara- 
]  tion  to  raise  local  awareness. 
;  Thegroup'scoordinatorElena 
i  Lonero  says  it's  time  to  bring 
I  racism  back  into  the  spotlight 
after  slipping  down  student 
activists'  priority  list. 

"There  is  a  bit  of  a  feeling 
that  equity  issues  and  anti- 
racist  issues  have  kindof  been 
put  aside  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  the  debate  on  tuition 
i  and  other  financial  accessibil- 
i  ity  concerns,"  she  said.  "Now, 
'  because  of  the  high-profile 
\  cases  like  Dr.  Chun's  and  the 
i  work  of  his  committee,  there 
i  is  more  attention  and  buzz 
i  around  this  issue.  Racism  is 
;  still  a  difficult  issue  10  work  on 
;  becauseit'semotional, politi- 
j  cal  and  personal  at  the  same 
time." 

Other  organizers  agree  that 
racism  needs  to  be  moved  to 
the  forefront.  And  Silvia 
Mathew  of  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  says  zooming 
in  on  challenging  the  privi- 
leges of  skin  colour  is  key  to 
getting  whites  involved  in  the 
equation. 

"When  you  talk  about  anti- 
racism,  it  becomes  so  often 
the  domain  of  people  of  col- 
our. I  think  it  really  misses  the 
crux  of  the  issue.  Real  in- 
\  equalities  are  based  on  a  so- 
cial construction  of  white- 
ness," she  said. 

As  a  result,  'What  is  White 
Privilege?"  posters  surfaced 
on  campus  this  week.  Stu- 
dents are  asked  to  check  off  if 
a  person  can  remain  oblivious 
to  the  histories  of  people  of 
colour  (who  constitute  the 
world's  majority)  and  still  be 
considered  educated,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  provocative 
propositions  like  'I  can  be  cer- 
tain that  my  successes  or  fail- 
ures will  not  be  attributed  to 
the  inherent  characteristics  of 
my  race.' 

Rob  Shearer,  also  active  in 
the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment, says  religious  privilege 
is  also  part  of  the  formula. 


"Given  the  general  atmos- 
phere at  U  of  T,  it  is  very 
important  that  consciousness 
needs  to  be  raised,"  he  said, 
adding  the  issue  of  worship 
space  for  non-Christian  groups 
needs  to  be  addressed  soon. 

The  Muslim  Student  Asso- 
ciation has  been  lobbying  for 
prayer  space  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  has  yet  to  con  vince 
the  administration  to  move  on 
the  matter. 

"We  need  to  challenge  why 
there  is  a  white  male  domina- 
tion and  Christian  privilege. 
We  need  to  look  at  where  we 
fit  in  the  hierarchy,  and  chal- 
lenge the  system,"  added 
Shearer. 

Today's  tent-in  in  front  of 
the  Sidney  Smith buildingfor 
multi-faith  worship  space 
brings  together  racial  and  reli- 
gious privilege. 

Some  students  say  the  ini- 
tiative is  a  vital  one,  explaining 
that  it' s  loo  easy  for  people  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  privileging 
of  white  skin. 

"It's  how  you  might  have  to 
change  to  fit  in,  but  as  long  as 
you  think  white,  it's  good  re- 
gardless of  your  colour,"  said 
third  year  political  science  stu- 
dent GisselYanez.  "Only  when 
you  begin  to  think  while  can 
you  be  accepted.  It' s  a  major- 
ity kindof  view." 

But  others  are  a  bit  taken 
aback.  Stephen  Marche,  a 
graduate  student  in  English, 
says  he  was  caught  off-guard 
by  the  What  is  White  Privi- 
lege?' poster. 

"It's  constant  hedging,  so 
that  you  can  be  absolutely  pure 
in  self-righteousness.  It  seems 
aimed  just  at  white  people, 
which  is  in  itself  a  privilege. 
It's  not  a  question,  it's  a  de- 
mand, especially  since  the  is- 
sue is  so  touchy  it  makes  me 
retreat.  It  just  tells  me  that  1 
should  be  more  righteous  and 
pure  than  I  actually  am." 

But,  Marche  adds,  racism 
on  campus  is  a  problem.  "I've 
been  on  a  number  of  cam 
puses,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  racism  is  a  problem  here." 

Other  events  include  an  all- 
day  vigil  in  honour  of  Dudley 
George  today  at  Queen '  s  Park 
the  screening  of  'Free  Indeed,' 
a  film  about  the  concept  of 
privilegeinrightingracism,and 
a  workshop  on  'Visioning 
Against  Racism,'  a  strategy 
session  for  the  future. 

with  files  from  Christine 
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High  tech  industry  Icnows  what  it  wants 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Other  big  shots  in  the  wired  world  add 
their  own  words  of  wisdom.  Not  only  do 
graduates  need  to  be  well  versed  on  the 
high-tech  side,  they  need  to  be  able  to 
thrive  in  the  business  world,  says  M  arie- 
Claude  Messier,  director  of  human  re- 
sources for  Bell  Emergis.  "That's  the 
hook  for  us — if  the  business  side  was  a 
bit  more  developed  with  more  compli- 
mentary courses,"  she  said,  who  hired 
200  new  employees  in  information  tech- 
nology area  last  year  and  expects  to  hire 
another  45  this  year. 

Paul  Swinwood,  president  of  the  Ot- 
tawa-based Software  Human  Resources 
Council,  set  up  to  increase  the  supply  of 
software  workers  for  the  high-tech  in- 
dustry, says  institutions  need  to  make 
even  more  drastic  changes  than  cur- 
riculum overhaul. 

"You  could  have  one  or  two  schools 
become  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the 
humanities,"  he  said.  To  make  sure 
students  elsewhere  get  their  dose  of 
liberal  arts,  a  roving  humanities  profes- 
sor could  visit  nearby  campuses,  spend- 
ing one  day  a  week  at  each  school. 
"Welcome  to  the  world  of  reality." 

At  the  moment,  not  everything  is  the 
high  tech  way.  While  the  number  of 
graduates  with  bachelor  degrees  in  com- 
puter science  at  Canadian  universities 
has  risen  from  2, 1 94  in  1 990  to  2,949  in 
1 995,  the  number  of  degrees  handed  out 
in  electrical  engineering  has  fallen  from 
1,902  to  1,837. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
graduates  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts 
has  risen  from  452  to  534,  social  sci- 
ences is  up  from  9,820  to  1 0,587  and  the 
humanities  has  increased  from  2,583  to 
3,007. 

Warped  world  vision 

Scenarios  of  curriculum  overhaul  and 
academic  priorities'  mingling  leave  some 
academics  shuddering  at  the  thought  of 
what  universities,  and  society,  might 
look  like  after  this  high-tech  revolution 
inside  the  ivory  tower.  Put  aside  the 
question  industry-driven  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  the  problems  that  have 
already  arisen  with  joint  research  ven- 
tures with  industry  for  now.  Think  about 
the  more  basic  philosophical  problems 
with  the  high-tech  proposition,  says  Bill 
Bruneau,  a  historian  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers. 

"It's  just  a  ridiculous  rant.  It's  rare 
for  them  to  put  it  down  where  we  can 
actually  see  it,"  said  Bruneau  after  read- 
ing the  Nortel  document,  pointing  to  the 
opening  line  as  particularly  revealing. 

"Ontario's  future  depends  on  the 
availability  of  ahighly  qualified  and  com- 
petitive workforce,  with  an  emphasis  on 
scientific  and  technical  talent  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  information  soci- 
ety," reads  the  first  line. 

Not  so,  says  the  historian.  "If  you 
want  to  be  competitive  in  the  world,  I 
can  tell  what  you  need,"  Bruneau  said, 
citing  international  history,  political 
theory,  economics  and  languages.  "The 
very  words  are  inconsistent  with  what 
they  say. 

"The  country  relies  on  effective  so- 
cial security,  health  insurance,  public 
education  and  pensions  so  people  are 
free  to  be  productive."  But  what's 
worse,  Bruneau  adds,  is  the  complete 
disregard  for  the  need  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  practical,  the  humane 
and  the  civil.  And  it  is  only  through  the 
fine  arts,  the  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities that  you  get  the  humane  and 
civil  covered.  "You  don't  get  it  from 
information  technology.  What  kind  of 
life  do  they  want  for  us?  It's  an  empty 
life." 

But  it's  certainly  one  to  which  some 
politicians  are  drawn,  particularly  those 
like  Ontario  Premier  Mike  Harris  who 
are  closely  linked  to  industry's  wish 
lists.  Even  before  Nortel  unveiled  its 
plans  for  universities,  Harris  seemed  on 
board  last  November  when  his  speech 
writers  had  him  publicly  questioning  the 
relevancy  of  subjects  like  geography 
and  sociology. 

And  just  weeks  before  the  Nortel 
launch,  finance  minister  Ernie  Eves  an- 


nounced that  tuition  fees  for  profes- 
sional programs  are  deregulated  as  of 
next  September.  But  the  hike  must  be 
accompanied  with 
more  high-tech  spaces. 

"[  Wjithin  this  new  tuition  policy  frame- 
work, the  government  will  require  insti- 
tutions that  increase  fees  to  help  ad- 
dress shortages  in  scientific  and  techni- 
cal programs  where  the  demand  from 
prospective  students  and  employers 
greatly  exceeds  the  places  available," 
Eves  announced  last  December. 

The  ministry  of  education  followed 
up  with  an  informal  survey  after  Nortel 
released  its  document  to  see  how  things 
were  progressing,  said  ministry  spokes- 
person Danielle  Gauvin.  She  reported 
that  at  least  seven  schools  are  expecting 
to  expand  in  these  high-tech  areas  next 
year.  "We've  put  incentives  in  place. 
We're  taking  it  seriously  and  we've 
started  to  address  it." 

Flakey  arts  lose  out 

But  with  finite  funds  to  go  around,  cer- 
tain disciplines  will  be  adversely  hit 
amidst  this  info  tech  frenzy,  says  Peter 
Emberly ,  director  of  the  college  of  the 
humanities  program  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity, a  four  year  liberal  arts  program. 

"No  [university]  president  is  going  to 
say  that,  but  it's  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. If  you  build  up  this  area,  it's 
going  to  have  to  come  from  shifting 
resources  from  the  social  sciences.  You 
start  to  see  like  my  own  university  has 
done." 

Last  December,  the  senate  at  Carleton 
decided  to  gut  its  language  school  by 
shutting  down  its  undergraduate  pro- 
grams in  classics,  German,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, Spanish  and  comparative  literary 
studies,  as  well  as  its  master's  programs 
in  German  and  Spanish  languages.  And 
the  physics  department  was  told  to  bring 
adetailed  proposal  in  applied  physics  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Next  year,  Carleton  is  ushering  in  a 
new  bachelor  of  engi  neering  in  commu- 
nications engineering— the  first  of  its 
kind  in  North  America.  "Definitely, 
we're  expanding  programs,"  said  a  reg- 
istrar assistant  in  the  faculty.  "Let's 
face  it.  This  is  where  the  jobs  are." 

Still,  building  up  the  applied  sciences 
doesn' t  necessarily  mean  arts  programs 
will  lose  out,  says  Herb  O' Heron,  senior 
analyst  for  the  research  and  policy  analy- 
sis division  of  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versities and  Col  leges  of  Canada.  "Does 
it  mean  that  would  mean  fewer  students 
in  social  sciences?  We  don't  know  that. 
They're  not  saying  take  money  out  of 
other  areas." 

Nearfey  University  of  Ottawa,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  country's  high-tech 
industry,  is  also  experiencing  a  similar 
targeted  boom.  When  the  School  of 
Information  Technology  and  Engineer- 
ing was  created  last  year  after  financial 
and  in-kind  gifts  from  Nortel,  Mitel  Cor- 


poration, Bell  Canada  and  SHL 
Systemhouse  Canada,  the  university 
announced  that  enrolment  in  the  info 
tech  field  would  increase  by  60  percent 
by  the  year  2000.  This  includes  860  new 
spots  in  software  and  systems  engineer- 
ing. 

Plus,  says  O'Heron,  it's  only  good 
business  to  make  your  supply  of  goods 
bigger.  "In  any  labour  market,  manage- 
ment will  certainly  try  to  have  an  over- 
supply,  because  that  will  reduce  their 
costs." 

But  academics  in  these  sexy  disci- 
plines say  their  boom  won't  be  at  the 
expense  of  others'  bust. 

"The  case  that  needs  to  be  made  is  an 
increased  funding  without  damaging  the 
rest  of  the  university.  It  certainly  should 
be  possible,  said  Safwat  Zaky ,  chair  of 
electrical  and  computer  engineering  at 
U  of  T,  where  enrolment  in  computer 
engineering  doubled  from  80  to  1 60  this 
year  from  last. 

That's  an  impossible  feat,  says 
Bruneau.  "With  this  language  about  con- 
sumption and  production  and  jobs  and 
money,  I  translate  that  into  narrow  fields 
of  technological  inquiry.  What  kind  of 
education  do  you  need  if  you  see  the 
world  in  this  kind  of  way?  It  makes  it 
very  easy  to  take  money  away  from  arts 
and  social  science." 


Outside  intruders ... 

But  it  can  be  even  more  subtle  than  this, 
say  the  social  science  and  humanities 
sceptics.  A  quick  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  Nortel  report  reveals  how 
this  shift  in  academic  priorities  is  handed 
down  from  external  bodies — an  aggres- 
sive industry  and  an  obliging  govern- 
ment. 

When  Nortel  calls  for  a  revamping  of 
the  funding  formula,  says  Bruneau,  what 
the  corporation  is  really  saying  to  gov- 
ernment is  use  the  money  envelop  to 
dissuade  schools  from  pumping  up  par- 
ticular 'non-productive'  programs  in  this 
new  global  age  of  info  technology. 

"In  the  short  term,  the  province's 
formula  for  appropriating  funds  needs 
to  be  re-evaluated  and  redefined  to  re- 
flect the  realities  of  the  1990s,"  writes 
Nortel. 

In  education  circles,  the  new  buzz 
words  for  this  financing  model  are  per- 
formance indicators— where  govern- 
ment money  is  dispensed  according  to 
the  measurable  outputs. 

This  is  where  the  Nortel  vision  comes 
full  circle,  says  Emberly.  "Performance 
indicators  are  very  readily  applicable  to 
engineering  and  the  sciences.  But  they 're 


absolutely  inappropriate  to  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities.  They're  meas- 
urable outputs.  You  totally  skew  the 
measures." 

And  this  is  where  the  ironies  of  the 
Nortel  argument  resonate  the  loudest, 
adds  Bruneau.  "This  sounds  very  much 
to  be  the  old  Soviet  economy— the  com- 
mand economy  from  the  centre.  What 
amuses  me  is  they  talk  about  small 
government."  But  what's  worse,  says 
Bruneau,  is  it  undermines  social  sci- 
ences as  well  as  local  autonomy. 

"This  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  capac- 
ity of  the  university  in  their  discretion  to 
interpret  their  mandates  at  the  local 
level.  Itgives  discretion  tocivil  servants 
in  Queen's  Park.  It  amazes  me  business 
people  are  saying  this." 

Outside  intruders  push ... 

But  this  is  nothing  new.  In  1987,  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
released  its  own  scholastic  brief  entitled 
'The  Importanceof  Post-Secondary  Edu- 
cation: Keeping  Canada  Competitive. 'It 
states  that  the  university  system  must 
"shed  low-yield  baggage  from  the  past" 
and  "focus  on  high  -yield  activity  and 
performance." 

Seven  years  later,  the  then  York  Uni- 
versity president  Susan  Mann  picked  up 
on  this  theme  when  she  recommended 
to  her  board  of  governors  that  "to  spe- 
cialize in  the  humanities,  the  social  sci- 
ences or  the  fine  arts  means  limiting 
options  for  incoming  students  and  limit- 
ing the  potential  for  dollars  and  prestige 
which, .,  accompany  the  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  medical  fields." 

Steven  Wilson,  the  graduate  caucus 
rep  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents at  NSERC's  November  roundtable 
called  'Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Next 
Generation  of  University  Researchers: 
Making  a  Career  in  Industry,'  says  it's 
these  kind  of  statements  uttered  by  some 
high-tech  industry  types  at  the  rendez- 
vous that  worry  him,  Wilson  says  indus- 
try's  call  on  institutions  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  isn't  nec- 
essarily a  problem.  You  can't  blame 
them,  says  the  wildlife  biology  Ph.D. 
candidate,  for  wanting  to  fill  they're 
vacant  job  openings.  "When  I  open  the 
newspaper  looking  for  a  job,  it's  clear 
what  skills  they're  after." 

Reflecting  on  his  own  faculty,  Wilson 
adds,  "They  can' t  get  enough  students  to 
fill  the  spots.  Should  the  faculty  of  agricul- 
ture be  begging  for  students  while  the 
faculty  of  engineering  turns  students 
away?  I  have  a  hard  time  defending  that." 

But  they're  not  just  talking  about 
readjusting  the  numbers  to  help  redress 
the  imbalance.  "The  flag  goes  up  be- 
cause the  universities  are  going  to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  attract  the  private 
money  and  that's  not  how  the  universi- 
fies  should  be  making  decisions. 

"As  long  as  the  focus  remains  on  the 
creation  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 


edge rather  than  the  attraction  of  capi- 
tal, the  pursuit  of  knowledge  instead  of 
dollars,"  said  Wilson.  "The  creation  of 
knowledge  must  remain  in  the  public 
good;  but  often  industry  reps  are  talking 
about  direct  incursion  into  academia. 
This  is  a  massive  change  in  the  way 
universities  are  run." 

Public  schools  for 
private  gain 

Nortel's  External  Research  Program, 
set  up  so  the  corporation  nurtures  rela- 
tionships between  its  technical  experts 
and  university  faculty  and  students 
through  swap  programs  and  research 
deals,  leaves  some  uneasy. 

Using  profiles  like  the  year-old  Nortel 
Institute  for  Telecommunications  at  U 
of  T  in  its  recent  publication  as  "an 
example  of  a  leadership  initiative  that  is 
a  model  for  industry"  sounds  off  even 
more  alarm  bells.  When  llie  Varsity 
received  a  copy  of  the  confidential  de- 
tails of  the  $8  million  deal,  a  private 
sector  intellectual  property  lawyer  re- 
viewed the  secret  clause  and  concluded 
that  the  broad  expanse  of  control  over 
research  and  inventions  was  worth  ques- 
tioning. 

And  York  University  law  professor 
David  Vaver,  who  specializes  in  intel- 
lectual property  rights,  told  the  Varsity 
that  the  broad  definition  of  Nortel's 
rights  to  intellectual  property  could  be  a 
problem  in  many  scenarios. 

The  agreement,  which  also  involved 
the  creation  of  two  matching  fund  chairs 
and  threejuniortenure-stream  positions, 
also  specifies  that  the  chairs  and  tenure- 
stream  positions  will  be  "conducted  in 
consultation  with  Nortel"  as  well  as  in 
accordance  with  the  university 's  Policy 
and  Procedure  for  Academic  Appoint- 
ments. 

But  U  of  T's  chair  of  electrical  and 
computer  engi  neering  says  there  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  In  fact,  the  contract 
is  typical,  "There  is  nothing  different 
from  this  agreement  from  any  previous 
agreement.  It's  not  something  any  of  us 
think  is  a  problem.  It's  a  usual  contract. 
We  follow  more  or  less  the  same  tem- 
plate," 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
secrecy,  either,  he  says,  "Intellectual 
property  is  something  that  affects  the 
corporation's  competitive  position.  So 
they  don' t  want  that  to  be  public  and  the 
university  has  always  respected  that 
and  set  it  up  as  confidential.  It's  not  a 
public  document." 

The  same  holds  true  across  the  coun- 
try. When  asked  for  the  details  of 
Nortel's  contributions  to  the  new  engi- 
neering program  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  the  assistant  director  of  con- 
tracts Giles  Morier  had  to  decline,  "The 
contracts  themselves  are  between  the 
university  and  the  sponsor  and  they 
govern  that  particular  project,"  said  Giles 
Morier,  "It's  of  commercial  interest  to 
the  company  so  we  can't  release  that." 

But  when  U  of  O  inaugurated  its  Bell 
Canada  Advanced  Research  Labora- 
tory just  last  month,  the  academic  head- 
ing up  the  new  project  to  develop  high 
speed  telecommunication  transmission 
technology  didn' t  assuage  any  concerns, 

"We  aren't  working  for  Bell.  We  are 
doing  research  for  Bell.  No,  we  are  not 
doing  research  for  Bell.  We're  doing  it 
for  the  good  of  science,"  said  Tet  Yeap. 

A  sweet  deal 

The  problem  is  industry  reaps  the  ben- 
efits at  a  very  low  cost — which  can  only 
be  gleaned  when  contracts  are  leaked. 
Meanwhile,  students  pay  increasingly 
high  fees  while  Nortel  signs  contracts 
which  could  mean  millions  of  dollars  in 
intellectual  property  dividends, 

"Nortel  will  profit,  but  they  want  stu- 
dents to  pay  the  fees,"  said  Bruneau. 
"You  pay,  we'll  consume,"  Plus,  indi- 
rect contributions  to  the  system  through 
the  taxes  (which  would  amount  to  many 
more  times  the  $8  million  Nortel  dis- 
penses annually  on  research  ventures  at 
Canadian  universities)  would  be  more 
useful. 

"It's  too  little  too  late,"  said  Bruneau. 

Nortel  did  not  respond  to  the  Var- 
sity's request  for  an  interview. 
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Speak-out  against  the  MAI  comes  to  campus 


BY  ANNA  HUCULAK 

Varsity  Staff 

As  the  country  gears  up  this  week 
for  the  national  speak-out  against 
the  world-wide  free  trade  deal  in 
the  works,  unique  renditions  were 
aired  about  the  deal  on  U  of  T 
campus  last  Thursday. 

The  Convocation  Hall  class- 
room turned  into  a  modern  day 
teach-in  when  the  People  Against 
the  Multilateral  Agreement  on  In- 
vestment brought  in  three  leading 
forces  against  the  deal  to  touch 
on  a  myriad  of  issues  ranging 
from  the  deal's  potential  impact 
on  the  environment,  the  role  of 
trade  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  and  the  place  of  abo- 
riginal people  in  this  new  world 
order. 

Canadian  government  officials 
and  business  leaders  are  currently 
in  Paris  negotiating  the  deal  with 
theother  28  wealthiest  nations  in 
the  world.  The  MAI,  being  nego- 
tiated behind  closed  doors,  was 
originally  scheduled  to  be  signed 
in  April  but  may  be  pushed  back 
until  the  fall  since  many  countries 
are  asking  for  exemptions  from 
some  of  the  treaty '  s  obligations. 

"Whether  or  not  we  as  peoples 


are  going  to  govern  trade  or  trade 
is  going  to  govern  us"  is  what  is  at 
issue,  said  speaker  Gordon  Pe- 
ters, president  of  the  Centre  for 
Indigenous  Sovereignty.  This 
sparked  off  two  competing  vi- 
sions of  Canada's  place  in  the 
world  with  theother  guests,  David 
Orchard,  chair  of  the  Citizens 
Concerned  about  Free  Trade,  and 
Elizabeth  May,  head  of  the  envi- 
ronmental group  the  Sierra  Club. 

Orchard,  an  economic  nation- 
alist and  fourth  generation  grain 
farmer,  says  the  MAI  is  an  ex- 
pansion and  consolidation  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  is  another  exam- 
ple in  a  long  history  of  an  Ameri- 
can imperialist  vision  forCanada. 

"We  are  seeing  the  Ameri- 
canization of  all  aspects  of  our 
society.  The  word  'globalization' 
forCanada  means  Americaniza- 
fion,"  said  the  author  ofr/ie  Fight 
for  Canada:  Four  Centuries  of 
Resistance  to  American  Resist- 
ance. 

May,  however,  emphasized  the 
impending  global  devastation  that 
will  followiflheMAI, dubbed  as 
the  free  trade  deal  on  steroids, 
passes — both  for  the  environment 
and  all  the  world's  peoples. 


"This  is  not  a  US  take  over  of 
the  world,"  she  told  the  Con  Hall 
crowd.  "[The  MAI]  is  putting  in 
place  the  mechanisms  for  abso- 
lutely, iron-clad,  transnational  cor- 
porate rule  at  a  global  level." 

Indeed,  the  United  States  is 
"just  as  much  at  risk"  as  Canada, 
said  May.  Accordingly,  the  only 
way  to  kill  the  deal  is  a  global, 
grassroots,  citizens'  uprising. 
One  such  strategy  could  be  the 
establishment  of  international 
treaties  which  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  the  proposed  MAI — to 
put  constraints  on  corporate  ac- 
tivity. And  May  even  hinted  at 
supranational  institutions  with  the 
power  to  end  transnational  cor- 
porate rule. 

A  staunch  isolationist.  Orchard 
retreated  back  to  the  nation-state. 
"We  have  everything  we  need  in 
this  country,  we  have  the  skills, 
the  resources,  the  population,  the 
geography,"  he  said.  "Canada 
doesn '  t  have  to  go  do  wn  this  road 
[towards  globalization].  We  have 
a  destiny.  We  can  lead  a  nation  on 
our  own." 

Although  the  panelists  may  dif- 
fer on  strategy,  theircommon  tar- 
get allowed  them  to  sit  back  and 
laugh  when  comic  relief  came 


their  way.  Song  writer  Nancy 
White,  introduced  as  "Canada's 
voice  of  liberal  guilt,  the  bitch- 
goddess  of  the  North,"  provided  a 
lighter  moment  with  her  satirical 
lyrics  attacking  the  Liberals  in 
Ottawa. 

That  message  resonated  with 
the  audience,  who  reacted  every 
time  the  MAI  was  referred  to  as 
the  product  of  government's  fail- 
ure to  act  on  behalf  of  their  peo- 
ple. References  to  Canada' s  Lib- 
eral government  were  repeatedly 
met  with  calls  of  "shame,"  "liars" 
and  "traitors." 

Other  members  of  the  audi- 
ence elaborated.  "The  MAI  is  the 
ultimate  golden  rule,  being  the 
men  with  the  gold  make  the  rule." 

Despite  all  this  talk  on  global 
corporate  rule  and  its  devastating 
effects  on  aboriginal  peoples,  the 
environment  and  Canada  as  a 
nation-state,  the  evening  ended 
on  an  optimistic  note. 

"This  is  not  a  fait  accompli," 
stated  Orchard.  "The  MAI  is 
something  that  we  can  kill,"  ech- 
oed May. 

March  1 9  has  been  designated 
as  the  national  speak-out  against 
the  MAI,  with  local  activities  bcr 
ing  organized  around  the  country. 


fit/H/me  Ofad  Students 

You  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  following  5  referenda  questions 
on  March  31 ,  April  2  and  April  3, 1 998. 

Question  #1  Shiatsu  Therapy:  l  agree  to  authorize  the  GSU  to  add  Shiatsu  therapy  coverage,  for 
both  accident  and  sickness,  to  the  1998/99  supplementary  health  insurance,  and  Increase  the  premium  by 
.74  cents  (1 .5%).  The  Insurance  would  pay  $15  /visit,  maximum  20  visits/year,  physician  referral  required. 
Question  #2  Chiropractic  Coverage:  l  agree  to  authorize  the  GSU  to  add  chiropractic  coverage 
for  sickness  [currently  we  have  this  for  accident/Injury  only]  to  the  1998/99  supplementary  health  insurance, 
and  increase  the  premium  by  $1.48  (3%).  The  insurance  would  pay  $15/visit,  maximum  20  visits/year, 
physician  referral  required. 

Question  #3  Vision  Care:  l  agree  to  authorize  the  GSU  to  add  vision  care  coverage  to  the  1998/99 
supplementary  health  Insurance,  and  Increase  the  premium  by  $15.  (30%.).  The  Insurance  would  pay  a 
maximum  of  $100  In  a  24  month  period. 

Question  #4  Birth  Control  Pills:  I  agree  to  authorize  the  GSU  to  add  birth  control  pills  coverage  to 
the  1998/99  supplementary  health  insurance,  and  increase  the  premium  by  $30  (60%).  The  insurance 
would  pay  a  maximum  of  $180/year. 

Part-time  students  are  not  covered  by  Health  Insurance  and  are  not  eligible  to  vote. 


There  must  be  a  voter  turnout  of  10%  of  eligible  full-time  students 
for  the  following  dental  plan  to  be  ratified: 


Question  #5a  Dental  Insurance: 

I  agree  to  authorize  the  GSU  to  collect  an  Incidental  fee  of  $152.70  from  all  full-time  graduate  students 
(refundable  at  the  GSU  within  30  days  of  registering  if  I  have  equivalent  coverage)  for  a  12-month  dental 
insurance  plan.  This  plan  covers  care  by  the  dentist  of  your  choice,  and  pays  70%  of  the  cost  of  two 
checkups  a  year,  cleaning,  fillings,  root  canals,  plus  other  services  (excluding  braces,  crowns,  etc.)  to 
maximum  of  $500  a  year,  effective  September  1 , 1998. 
Question  #5b: 

I  agree  to  authorize  the  General  Council  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union,  by  a  2/3  vote,  to  accept  or  reject 
annual  cost-of-living-adjustments  In  the  premium  charge. 

There  is  also  an  Election  for  GSU  Treasurer  and  2  additional  fee-levy  referenda  questions 
on  the  Women's  Centre,  and  cost  of  living  for  CFS  and  CFS-0. 

MOIE  ON:  March  31  (Tues.  evening)  7-9  at  the  GSU  Building  and 
Wednesday,  April  1st  &  Thursday,  April  2nd  at  these  locations: 
Med  Sci  Lobby:  11  am  to  4  pm  both  days;  Sandford  Fleming  Cafeteria:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sid  Smith  Lobby:  11  am  to  4  pm  both  days;  GSU:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
OlSE  Cafeteria,  5tli  Floor:  Wednesday  1 1  am  to  7  pm;  Thursday,  1 1  am  to  4  pm 
Robarts  Library:  Wednesday  12  to  9  pm;  Thursday  1 1am  to  4  pm  (North  side,  2nd  Floor) 
£r/nda/e;  Wednesday,  April  1st  at  The  Meeting  Place,  from  1 1  to  1 

Aerospace:  Wednesday,  April  1st,  Cafeteria,  fromll  to  1 
Scarborough:  Wednesday,  April  1st,  Grad  Lounge,  from  11  to  1 
Please  call  the  GSU  978-2391  with  questions.  You  will  need  a  valid  97-98  (paper)  student  card  to  vote. 


TEN  GOOD  REASONS  TO  OPPOSE  THE  MAI 

1.  The  MAI  would  give  new  rights  and  powers  to  foreign 
investors  and  corporations. 

2.  It  would  severely  limit  our  ability  to  create  jobs. 

3.  The  MAI  would  give  corporations  more  power  to  fight 
environmental  regulations. 

4.  It  would  leave  our  culture  at  the  mercy  of  US  entertain- 
ment mega-corporations. 

5.  The  MAI  would  open  up  our  health  care  and  public 
education  to  multinational  corporations. 

6.  It  would  threaten  our  ownership  of  fisheries,  forests, 
energy  and  other  natural  resources. 

7.  It  would  give  corporations  the  right  to  sue  elected 
governments  to  protect  their  profits. 

8.  All  disputes  would  be  decided  in  secret  by  trade  experts 
with  no  public  input. 

9;The  MAI  would  impose  tough,  unfair  rules  on  develop- 
ing countries  who  aren't  even  part  of  negotiations. 
1 0.Canada  would  be  locked  into  the  deal  for  20  years. 

Source:  The  Council  of  Canadians 


This  opposition  has  been  matched 
internationally  with  a  statement 
endorsed  by  565  environmental, 
development,  labour  and  other  or- 
ganizations from  67  countries  call- 
ing for  the  suspension  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  MAI. 


'The  MAI  would  give  foreign 
corporations  unprecedented 
power  to  directly  challenge  gov- 
ernment' s  environmental,  health, 
worker  and  other  laws,  or  cir- 
cumvent them  entirely,"  reads  the 
circular. 


Graduate  Students'  Union 

is  pleased  to  announce  their  Spring  1998 


Saturday,  March  28  to 
Sunday,  April  5 

Hme  Days  Long!! 

in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 

16  Bancroft  Avenue 

Saturdays  &  Sundays:  10  to  5  ^ 
Monday  to  Friday:  Noon  to  6pm  " 


'New  books  ONLY! 
•fiction  &  non-fictior) 
'Children's  books  &  special  interests 
'academic  titles 
'University  presses 
'paperbacks 
'last  minute  surprises! 


?  ,—  Bloor  St  , 


Sale 

Entrance 


Spadina  Circle 


College  St 


For  Information,  call  978-2391. 
We  accept  Visa  and  Master  Card. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 


student  governor  hopefuls  wooing  voters 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 


JHERACETOSITon  the  university's  highest  govern- 
ing body  usually  elicits  a  less  than  enthusiastic 
campus  response — even  though  the  few  who  prevail  will 
make-up  an  elite  ( and  potentially  powerful)  group  decid- 
ing everythingfrom  tuition  fee  levels  to  program  closures. 
But  with  a  colourful  mix  of  hopefuls  surfacing,  1 998 could 
prove  to  be  an  odd  year. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES: 
(two  positions  to  fill) 

Peng  Fu,  Victoria  College,  third 

yearimmunology 

Michelle  Pensa,  Trinity  College, 

third  year  international  relations 

and  Italian 

Sally  Safa,  New  College,  third 
year  human  biology  and  sociol- 
ogy 

Priya  Suagh ,  Uni  versi  ty  Col  lege, 
fourth  year  political  science  and 
women's  studies 

Among  the  fourcandidates,  two 
will  earn  hot  seats.  They  all  say 
tuition  fees  will  be  their  big  battle; 
criticize  the  Provost's  Task  Force 
on  Tuition  Fees  and  Student  Aid 
(it  recommends  greater  differen- 
tial fees  and  higher  fees  across 
the  board  in  the  name  of  quality); 
agree  the  university  administra- 
tion hasn't  handled  the  Kin  Yip 
Chun  case  well;  and  claim  they 
wouldn't  have  voted  to  give 
George  Bush  an  honourary  de- 
gree (except  GC  returnee  hope- 
ful Sally  Safa,  who  says  she  didn't 
mean  to,  "This  was  at  the  begin- 
ning," she  said.  "It  was  a  com- 
plete mistake").  But  differences 
arise  when  they're  asked  to  get 
down  to  the  nitty  griddy. 

Peng  Fu,  who  hails  from  the 
Chinese  Student  Association  and 
the  young  Liberal  club  on  cam- 
pus, says  his  drive  compensates 
for  his  inexperience.  "I'm  fed  up 
with  how  things  are  run  at  U  of 
T."  And  although  he  admits  he's 
"not  too  familiar  with  the  budget," 
he  says  the  university  might  be 
able  to  finance  a  tuition  freeze  if 
it  didn' t  have  to  invest  in  so  much 
student  aid  to  finance  tuition  hikes. 
Fu  could  also  recite  the  three 
major  boards,  but  none  of  their 
commi  ttees.  "I  don '  t  qui  te  remem- 
ber the  rest." 

Michelle  Pensa  admits  she's 
lacking  in  experience.  "This  is 
sort  of  my  first  out."  But  she  says 
accessibility  is  her  issue.  "The 
obvious  one  is  squash  tuition 
hikes."  And  her  strategy  to  fi- 
nance is  simple — the  money  the 
university  saves  from  its  pension 
holiday  acts  as  a  place  to  start  for 
Pensa.  And  she  had  specifics  to 
say  about  the  task  force  report. 
"The  whole  postal  code  thing  is 
just  silly,"  adding  the  report  is  an 
obvious  set-up  tojustify  hikes  (the 
reports  points  to  a  postal  code 
analysis  to  argue  there  has  been 
no  effect  on  accessibility  at  U  of 
T  in  the  last  five  year  in  the  face 
of  rising  fees).  But  she  couldn't 
comment  on  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment' s  latest  tuition  fee  policy 
and  funding  announcement. 

Sally  Safa,  who  was  elected  to 
the  Governing  Council  last  year, 
says  her  experience  is  her  asset. 
"You  need  experience  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Governing  Council,"  she 
said,  who  sits  on  1 1  committees. 
"It  takes  a  year  to  effectively  put 
forward  an  idea.  You  need  to 
have  experience  in  the  process." 
But  although  she  says  tuition  level 
is  a  big  priority,  Safa  says  she's 
happy  with  the  work  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Tuition  Fees  and  Stu- 
dents Aid.  "I  kind  of  put  my  faith 
in  the  people  on  the  task  force.  I 


was  happy  with  the  work  they 
did,"  adding,  however,  if  there 
are  statistical  flaws  in  the  docu- 
ment, "then  we  have  a  big  prob- 
lem." 

Displeased  with  what's  gone 
on  this  year  at  Governing  Council, 
Uni  versi  ty  Col  lege  Li  t  hackPriya 
Suaghsays  she  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  "It  was  really  up- 
setting. I  thought  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing," she  said,  who  was  able  to 
recite  all  of  the  council '  s  di  fferent 
boards  and  committees  and  able 
to  make  it  to  one  of  its  meetings 
this  year.  While  Suagh  had  spe- 
cifics to  say  about  the  task  force 
report,  particularly  a  statistical 
critique,  she  had  few  details  on 
the  provincial  government' s  Dec. 
1 5  about  funding  levels  for  the 
next  two  years  and  its  tuition 
policy.  But  she  says  there  is 
money  at  U  of  T  for  a  freeze. 
'Take  a  little  bit  from  everywhere. 
I  think  that  should  be  the  most 
important  thing." 

PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTIES: 
(two  positions  to  flll,  no 
more  than  one  from  the 
same  faculty) 

Raymond  Au,  Engineering 
Christopher  firown, fourth  year 
Architecture/Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 

Mark  Ebden,  Engineering 
Harvey  Garman,  first  year  Law 
Sanna  Laitinen,  third  year  Nurs- 
ing 

Saffy  Morales  Turla,  engineer- 
ing 

Vilko  Zbogar,  first  year  Law 

Hailing  from  disparate  facul- 
ties, there  are  subtle  and  not-so- 
subtle  differences  among  the  six 
candidates  who  were  available 
for  a  Varsity  interview. 

First  year  law  stiident  Vilko 
Zbogar  made  his  way  to  the  Gov- 
erning Council  chambers  when 
he  first  stepped  onto  campus — 
and  has  attended  all  but  one  meet- 
ing of  the  Governing  Council  and 
Academic  Board  since  Septem- 
ber. He's  since  analysed  the  uni- 
versity'  s  long-range  budget  plans, 
dissected  the  Task  Force  report 
and  found  a  concrete  way  to  fi- 
nance a  freeze.  "It's  a  very  rich 
university,"  he  said  (citing  the 
university's  various  slush  funds, 
its  $1  billion  in  investments  and 
$800  in  endowments).  "There's 
no  reason  on  insisting  on  hiking," 
citing  specifically  the  planned  100 
per  cent  hike  in  professional  fees 
from  1 995  to  2000.  "If  accessibil- 
ity was  the  priority,  the  money 
can  be  found.  It's  there."  And 
since  students  contribute  to  over 
30  percent  of  the  operating  budget, 
he  says  the  number  of  students 
reps  (currently  eight  of  50  on  GC) 
needs  to  be  re-evaluated — Zbogar 
found  out  that  a  1973  proposal 
called  for  three  more  students, 
but  it  was  never  implemented. 
His  affiliations  with  the  Law  Un- 
ion, Downtown  Legal  Services 
and  Students  in  Law  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Minorities  round 
out  his  contributions  to  U  of  T 
since  he  arrived  in  September. 

Raffy  Morales  Turia  brings 


his  engineering  society  and  fac- 
ulty council  experience  to  his  bid 
for  Governing  Council.  And  he 
says  his  two  priorities — to  deal 
with  the  tuition  question  and  solic- 
iting more  money  from  industry— - 
will  become  further  developed 
when  he  gets  more  experience. 
"Unfortunately,  I  haven't  read  it," 
he  said  of  the  task  force  on  tuition 
fees,  adding  he'd  rather  wait  to 
comment  on  tuition  fee  questions 
later.  "I'd  rather  have  the  facts 
before  I  say  anything."  But,  he 
says,  he'll  look  for  alternative 
ways  to  do  things.  "But  for  now, 
I  can' t  think  of  anything." 

Sanna  Laitinen  is  the  only 
female  candidate  nestled  between 
a  six  pack  of  men.  Although  she 
has  little  experience  and  is  sketchy 
on  the  council's  structure,  she 
says  the  track  record  of  student 
governors  has  pushed  her  into 
action.  "I  felt  like  there  were  a  lot 
of  issues  not  being  raised  by  stu- 
dent representation  in  the  past. 
We  don't  have  enough  voice  for 
the  amount  we  put  in."  Laitinen 
says  U  of  T' s  proposed  tuition  fee 
policy  is  a  problem,  especially  for 
professional  students.  "The  fact 
that  the  hardest  hit  will  be  profes- 
sional faculties  is  one  that  I  will 
address  given  the  chance." 

First  year  law  studentHarvey 
Garmen  admits  he  doesn't  have 
alot  of  experience.  "Nota  whole 
lot  to  be  honest,"  he  said  of  his 
undergrad  days  at  a  nearby 
school.  But  his  strong  commit- 
ment to  conservative  ideals  makes 
him  a  strong  candidate.  Garmen 
says  he'd  stay  the  course  on  tui- 
tion fee  hikes  if  he  was  elected.  "I 
think  we  should  be  paying  more. 
It's  a  different  game  with  the 
professional  schools  because  we 
tend  to  make  more  money.  I  don' t 
see  a  big  problem.  As  long  as 
they '  re  consistent."  Garmen  also 
says  there  isn't  much  work  to  do 
on  the  equity  front,  pointing  out 
that  Kin  Yip  Chun's  case  has 
been  blown  out  of  proportion.  "I 
don't  think  it's  big  issue  for  pro- 
fessional students.  I  think  it' s  been 
hijacked  by  a  few  radical  stu- 
dents." N 


Second  year  engineering  sci- 
ence student  Mark  Ebden,  who 
brings  with  him  faculty  council 
and  engineering  society  experi- 
ence, says  lobbying  governors 
directly  will  be  one  of  his  tactics 
next  yearto  hold  the  line  on  tuition 
fees.  "I  would  approach  gover- 
nors directly  and  tel  1  them  what  I 
think  and  address  Governing 
Council  as  a  whole.  You  see  we 
have  full  speaking  rights,  the  pro- 
testersdon't. "This  way,  he  might 
get  the  ear  of  governors,  who 
he' s  disappointed  with  over  their 
warm  reception  of  the  task  force 
report.  "Some  of  their  findings 
are  just  bogus.  It's  sad  to  see 
something  as  flawed  get  such 
positive  attention  from  Governing 
Council."  One-on-one  sessions 
will  help  next  year,  though.  "It's 
not  in  the  public  interest  [to  con- 
tinue to  hike  tuition  fees]  and  we 
must  convince  governors  that 
that's  the  case."  Ebden  also  had 
harsh  words  to  say  over  the  pro- 
vincial govemment's  funding  and 
tuition  fee  announcement,  pick- 
ing apart  specific  details.  "I'll  work 
my  hardest  to  reverse  that  path," 
he  added. 


Christopher  Brownbrings  his 

experience  as  a  student  governor 
in  1 996-97  to  this  year' selecfion. 
"One  year  isn't  enough  to  get 
going,"  he  said,  who  hasn't  been 
able  to  make  it  to  a  meeting  this 
year.  "I' m  very  familiar  with  the 
spin.  I  know  what  line  of  reason- 
ing works."  And  he  says  there  is 
a  way  to  finance  a  freeze — gov- 
ernors just  need  to  be  shown  how 
(he  cites  investment  income  and 
the  university' s  many  slush  funds). 
"Governors  can  decide  accessi- 
bility is  a  greater  priority  than  a 
building."  Brown  also  says  he's 
proud  he  voted  against  the  infa- 
mous Rotman  deal  (in  Jan.  1997, 
Joseph  Rotman  donated  $  1 5  mil- 
lion to  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment with  26-pages  worth  of 
strings  attached).  But  Brown  also 
voted  in  favour  of  deregulating 
tuition  fees  during  his  tenure  as  a 
student  governor.  "I  am  for  de- 
regulation in  this  context.  It  is  a 
band-aid  solution  and  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  become  a  permanent 
fixture  in  our  university  system 
but  in  the  meantime,  what  am  1 
supposed  to  do,"  he  toldr/ie  Var- 
sity after  the  October  1 996  vote. 


Raymond  Au  was  unavailable 
for  a  Varsity  interview. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS: 
(two  positions  to  fill) 

David  Blair,  bachelor  of  com- 
merce program 

Eugenia  (Gene)  DiMira,  third 
year  commerce  and  computer  sci- 
ence 

Nancy  Watson 

David  Blair,  with  years  of  ex- 
perience at  the  Association  of 
Part-Time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents, including  one  year  in  the 
presidency  during  his  eight  year 
tenure  at  U  of  T,  says  he's  ready 
to  take  on  the  Go  verni  ng  Counci  I . 
"I've  done  time  at  APUS.  In  re- 
ality 1'  ve  moved  on  from  that  and 
there  are  things  1  can  contribute 
now  that  I  know  people  in  the 
administration."  He  says  one  is- 
sue he's  interested  in  is  making 
sure  part-time  students  get  their 
fair  share  of  student  aid.  And  if 
the  task  force  on  tuition  fees  is 
one  indication,  Blair  says  there's 
lots  to  worry  about.  "How  will 
this  guarantee  work  for  part-time 
students,  who  take  a  longer  time 
to  complete  their  degrees?"  (the 
task  force  promises  to  offer  each 
student  a  tuition  fee  guarantee  for 
the  duration  of  their  years  at  U  of 
T).  He  also  said  he's  against  dif- 
ferential fees,  especially  at  the 
undergraduate  level . 

Eugenio  (Gene)  DiMira  has 

been  a  staff  person  for  the 
Woodsworth  student  council  since 
1 995  and  says  he  understands  his 
part-time  constituents  well.  "Keep 
the  line  on  tuition  fee  increases"  is 
his  issue,  he  says,  explaining  a 
long-term  look  into  the  issue  is 
essential.  One  idea  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  charitable  student 
organization  to  fundraise  as  an 
alternative  source  of  revenue. 
"That's  just  one  project  I'm  look- 
ing at  to  try  to  make  long  term 
solutions."  But,  he  says,  the  ad- 
ministration '  s  two-year  budget  with 
scheduled  tuition  fee  increases  of 
1 0  per  cent  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years  recently  tabled  (to  be  voted 
on  by  this  year' s  GovemingCoun- 
cil  in  the  spring)  will  make  the 
tuition  fee  fight  difficult  next  year. 
"I  have  a  feeling  they '  re  not  going 
to  want  to  make  any  adjustments." 
Well  versed  on  U  of  T's  budget 
strategy,  DiMira  says,  however, 
the  university  could  be  taking  an- 
other route  with  such  a  frugal  pro- 
vincial government.  "We  are  in  a 
rainy  day.  We  should  be  tapping 
into  some  of  our  reserves." 

Nancy  Watson  has  refused  to 
be  interviewed  by  the  Varsity 
for  the  last  few  years. 


Grand  opening  special  ! 

$1 


UNLIMITED  INTERNET  ACCESS  @  $14.99  PER  MONTH ! 


Intel  Pentium  MMX  233  MhzCPU 

TXProli512IC  L2  Cache 

SDRAM  32  MB  (up  to  384MB)  System  memory 

AGP75MhzVGA  4MB*  SDRAM 

Sound  Pro  Full  Duplex,  3D  Positional  Surround,  PC98 

Quantum  4,3G  Ultra  DMA  /33  Hard  Disk 

Ultra  DMA  32X  CD  ROM,  1.44  Floppy  Drive 

2  serial,  one  EPP/ECP  parallel,  2  USB  and  I IR  Ports 

MiCToSoft  PS/2  Mouse  and  102  Keyboard 

Acer  Flex  56K  Voice/Fax/Speaker  Modem 

80  Watts  Surround  Sound  Speakers 

MS  Windows  95  CD 

Unlimited  30  days  Internet  Access 


Intel  Pentium  11  300  MhzCPU 

Intel  LX  440  Pentium  AGP  chip  5 12K  Processor  cache 

SDRAM  64MB  (up  to  384MB)  System  memory 

ATI  3D  Xpressioni  4MB  PCI/CL5485  4MB  AGP  VGA 

Yamaha  Full  Duplex,  3D  Sound  Card 

Quantum  4.3G  Ultra  DMA  /33  Hard  Disk 

Ultra  DMA  32X  CD  ROM,  1.44M  Floppy  Dnve 

2  Serial,  I  EPP/ECP  Parallel,  2  USB  and  1  IR  Ports 

Microsoft  PS/2  Mouse  and  102  Keyboard 

Acer  Flex  56K  Voice/Fax/Speaker  Modem 

80  Watts  Surround  Sound  Speakers 

MS  Windows  95  CD 

Unlimited  30  days  Internet  Access 


$  n99 
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SAC 


1998  Elections  M 

SAC/  Governing  Council 


March  24  and  25  March  23  and  26 

For  location  of  polls  and  Governing  Council  Election  ballots  only 

times,  see  SAC/GC  ad  g.^  g^.^^  Robarts,  Sig  Sam,  Chemistry,  Physics, 

elsewhere  in  this  paper  .  .  ,  ^  ^        ^  ,  UC,  Woodsworth, 

Exercise  your  right  to  vote!  p,^^^     Scarborough  and  Erindale 

Bring  Your  Student  Card  (not  your  smart  Card)  open  4  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 


Governing  Council  Elections  Candidates'  Statements 

The  candidates  were  invited  to  submit  statements  of  100  words  or  less. 


Full-time  Undergraduates*  -  Arts  and  Science 
*FulI  time  for  Governing  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  4  or  more  fiill- 
course  equivalents  over  any  two  terms. 

Two  students  to  be  elected  (may  not  be  from  the  same  College) 

Peng  Fu  (Victoria  College) 

Repeated  increases  in  academic  and  non-academic  fees,  continued  extension  of  cor- 
porate influence  in  university  affairs,  and  lack  of  commitment  to  student  aid  pro- 
grams have  strained  the  partnership  between  students  and  administrators  in  recent 
years.  My  experiences  as  an  executive  member  of  many  student  associations,  coupled 
with  my  candid  and  outspoken  nature,  makes  me  well  qualified  to  voice  these  con- 
cerns in  Governing  Council.  I  will  be  dedicated  both  to  representing  the  needs  and 
views  of  all  full-time  undergraduates  and  to  strengthening  the  relationship  between 
students  and  the  administration.  With  your  vote,  I  will  be  your  voice  in  Council! 

Michelle  Pensa  (Trinity  College) 

I  am  committed  to  maintaining  accessibility  at  U.  of  T,  by  fighting  any  fee  increases 
and  ensuring  that  needs-based  scholarships  and  grants  are  created  and  maintained. 
My  commitment  to  accessibility  extends  beyond  the  issue  of  tuition  and  grants  to 
include  a  promise  to  make  myself  accessible.  Too  few  students  understand  the  Gov- 
erning Council  and  what  it  does.  As  student  governor,  I  promise  to  hear  my  constitu- 
ents and  make  the  G.  C.  process  transparent  to  them.  Make  a  difference  with  your 
vote  and  I  promise  I  will  too. 

Sally  Safa  (New  College) 

A  member  of  Governing  Council  this  year  I  have  been  dedicated  to  and  concerned 
about  student  needs.  I  have  served  with  great  dedication  on  eight  committees  includ- 
ing vice-provost  students,  ombudsperson  and  appeals.  Through  involvement  with 
Student  Council  I  have  been  an  attentive  listener  to  views  of  students.  Making  change 
has  been  a  challenging  experience  and  I  assure  you  that  1  have  diligently  expressed 
our  interests  on  the  committees  in  which  I  have  participated.  With  your  .support  I  will 
use  the  skills  gained  this  year  to  effectively  represent  our  views  next  year. 

Priya  Suagh  (University  College) 

Accessibility,  equality,  and  diversity  are  crucial  to  fostering  a  better  university  com- 
munity. We  can  only  achieve  this  through  strong  leadership,  accountable  to  the  stu- 
dents. My  three  years  of  experience  in  student  government  have  prepared  me  to 
effectively  represent  students'  needs  and  views.  In  the  face  of  under  funding  and 
tuition  increases,  it  is  critical  that  students'  concerns  are  constantly  raised  in  Gov- 
erning Council.  I  am  dedicated,  motivated,  and  energetic.  I  will  be  a  voice  that  will 
fight  to  advance  students'  interests. 

Part-time  UndergraHi  la^es* 
*Part  time  for  Governing  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  less  than  4  full-course 
equivalents  over  any  two  terms. 

David  Blair 

David  Blair  served  as  a  director  of  APUS  for  five  years,  including  one  year  as  President 
He  also  served  two  terms  on  Academic  Board  of  Governing  Council.  He  has  worked  to 
improve  course  selection,  strengthen  the  voice  of  student  governments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  student  services,  and  spoken  out  against  government  cuts  to  universities.  As  a 
governor,  he  would  seek  alternatives  to  steep  fee  increases,  and  work  to  ensure  that  part- 
time  students  receive  their  fiiU  share  of  student  aid.  A  B.  Comra  student  at  Woodsworth 
College,  David  is  committed  to  ensuring  the  vitality  of  part-time  education  at  this  univer- 
sity. 

Eugenic  (Gene)  DiMira 

Dear  part-time  student,  I  hope  you  select  me  as  your  representative  to  the  Goveming  Council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  feel  that  my  experience,  energy  and  dedication  to  the 
student  body  will  provide  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  issues  which  face  you.  As  your 
representative,  I  plan  to  increase  communication  with  the  student  body  on  all  major  items 
in  council  through  a  Worid  Wide  Web  page,  monthly  contributions  to  campus  publications 
and  conducting  surveys.  My  email  is  always  waiting  for  your  input  and  I  hope  to  be  your 
representative.  eugenio.dimira@utoronto.ca 

Nancy  Watson 

I  will  be  an  effective  advocate  for  part-time  students  at  the  Goveming  Council  because: 

1 .  I  have  10  years  experience  studying  part  time. 

2.  I  have  been  a  Qass  A-ssembly  Representative,  Board  of  Directors  member,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  finally.  President  of  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students,  as  well 
as  your  governor  since  19%. 

3.  During  my  two-year  presidency,  I  met  and  worked  with  many  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  provincial  and  federal  government  education  ministers. 


Full-time  Undergraduates*  -  Professional  Faculties 
*  Full  time  for  Goveming  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  4  or  more  full- 
course  equivalents  over  any  two  terms. 

Two  students  to  be  elected  (may  not  be  from  the  same  Faculty) 

Raymond  Au  (Engineering) 

Goveming  Council  is  responsible  for  making  fundamental  decisions  that  affect  ev- 
ery part  of  the  University.  I  bring  to  this  position  responsibility  and  dedication  that  I 
will  use  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Professional  Faculties  and  the  University  at 
large.  I  am  fascinated  by  events  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  would  like  this 
opportunity  to  serve  other  students  by  providing  our  perspective  on  various  issues. 
Please  grant  me  this  chance  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  evolvement  of  our  University  by 
representing  us  on  Goveming  Council. 

Christopher  Brown  (Architecture/Landscape  Architecture) 

A  year  on  Council  in  1996  gave  me  experience,  judgment  and  taught  me  where  at 
Simcoe  Hall  to  direct  countering  energy.  I  was  the  only  person  ever  to  vote  against 
the  Rotman  deal  for  Faculty  of  Management.  The  administration  later  acknowl- 
edged the  flaws  and  it  was  re-negotiated.  Our  hope  lies  in  getting  Governors  from 
other  persuasions  to  support  us  because  we  have  something  powerful  to  say.  The 
University  is  pursuing  a  highly  differential  tuition  structure.  This  is  a  critical  time 
for  our  professional  faculties,  who  need  the  most  effective  and  articulate  voice  pos- 
sible. Please  make  every  effort  to  vote. 

Mark  Ebden  (Engineering) 

Tuition  for  Professional  Faculties  was  deregulated  last  December  This  means  there 
is  no  limit  to  how  high  it  can  rise.  To  lobby  against  skyrocketing  tuition,  a  rational 
and  assertive  student  voice  is  needed  on  Goveming  Council.  I  have  nearly  two  years' 
experience  on  the  Faculty  Council  for  Engineering,  and  currently  chair  the  Profes- 
sional Development  Committee.  I  am  responsible,  reliable,  and  persevering — I  will 
take  every  measure  to  protect  your  interests. 

Harvey  Carman  (Law) 

Are  you  fed  up  with  incessant  whining  that  some  of  our  student  reps  substitute  for  a 
strategy  to  defend  our  interests?  Were  you  embarrassed  when  a  radical  student  group 
decided  to  hold  a  snowball  fight  using  influential  business  and  government  leaders 
as  their  targets?  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  this  type  of  behaviour  helps  advance 
student  causes?  I  believe  that  bully  tactics  don't  work!  We  are  better  toning  down 
the  rhetoric  and  instead  offering  credible  alternatives  to  how  U  of  T  can  deal  with 
cuts  in  funding.  If  you  want  a  moderate  as  your  student  representative  then  please 
vote  Harvey. 

Sanna  Laitinen  (Nursing) 

As  students,  we  have  experienced  another  despairing  year  of  tuition  hikes  and  enor- 
mous student  loans,  based  on  inequality  and  the  move  towards  a  two-tiered  society. 
I'm  a  3"*  year  Nursing  student  who  is  concerned  about  this  injustice,  and  committed 
to  taking  a  more  proactive  role.  Through  my  experiences  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Nursing  Undergraduate  Society,  ex-officio  member  of  the  Nursing  Faculty  Council 
and  my  involvement  with  the  Registered  Nurses  Association  of  Ontario,  I  have  gained 
leadership,  assertiveness  and  communication  skills.  In  this  climate,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  stand  together  as  one  united  voice.  Let  me  be  your  voice. 

Raffy  Morales  TVirla  (Engineering) 

FACT:  tuition  increases.  It's  funny  how  people  promise  to  stop  it.  Enough  of  the 
chumbuwamba.  What  we  need  are  real  solutions  die  WORK.,  that  MINIMIZE  m- 
ition  hike.  Let's  continue  building  a  stronger  relationship  with  the  industry  sectors 
whose  invaluable  support  is  vital  to  professional  faculties. 
Allow  my  youth  leadership  experience  describe  what  I  can  bring  to  Goveming  Coun- 
cil: consistent  member  of  student  councils  in  high  school  and  university;  facilitator 
for  visible  minority  youth;  former  Secretary  -  Youth  Sector,  Municipality  of 
Paranaque,  Philippine  Republic;  and  recently,  your  former  WalkSafer  patroller. 
RAFFY:NO  BULL!  A  LOVER  (. .  .of  our  community)  and  a  HGHTER! 

Vilko  Zbogar  (Law) 

Great  Minds... Among  the  competing  visions  of  what  makes  U  of  T  "great,"  our 
views  as  students  are  marginalized.  But  in  the  face  of  skyrocketing  mition,  an  in- 
creasingly inadequate  financial  aid  system,  and  the  University's  abysmal  equity  record, 
our  voice  is  more  important  than  ever  There  is  tremendous  urgency  that  what  we 
value  isn't  compromised.  It's  time  to  leverage  our  money  and  passion  and  be  heard. . . 
for  a  Great  Future. 

I  have  a  multidisciplinary  education  in  Urban  Planning  and  Law,  and  spent  three  years 
as  a  Board  Member/President  of  a  $12,000,000  non-profit  organization.  I  can  make 
a  difference.  So  can  you. 


SAC  &  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


MARCH  24™&  25™,  1998 


REFERENDUM  QUESTIONS 


LOCATIONS  &  HOURS 


•  Architecture 

•  Athletic  Centre 

•  Dentistry 

•  Earth  Sciences: 
Auditorium 

•  Education:  371  Bloor 

•  Erindale:  Meeting  Place'' 
&  North  Cafeteria 

•  Engineering  Cafeteria 

•  Hart  House 

•  Innis 

•  Koffler  Centre 

•  Law:  Library 

•  Lash  Miller* 

•  Mclennan  Physical* 

•  Med  Sci  Lobby 

•  Music 

•  New  College:  Classic  St. 


•  Nursing 

•  Pharmacy 

•  Phys.  Ed.:  Benson 
Building 

•  OISE:  252  Bloor  St. 

•  OT/PT  (close  @  5pm) 

•  Robarts* 

•  Scarborough:  Meeting 
Place*  &  R.  Wing  Library 

•  Sidney  Smith:  East 
Lobby* 

•  Sigmund  Samuel* 

•  SMC:  Brennan 

•  Trinity:  Buttery 

•  University  College:  JCR* 

•  Victoria:  Northrop  Frye 

•  Woodsworth* 


10:00AM  TO  6:00PM  (EST) 

♦COVERING  COUNCIL  POLL  OPEN  UNTIL  7:30PM  (EST) 


QUESTION  1 

In  order  to  continue  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council's  (SAC)  Student  Health  Plan  at-U  of  T  at  the 
current  levels  of  coverage,  a  rate  increase  of  $10.57 
(plus  applicable  tax)  is  required.  The  card  will  be 
mailed  to  all  full  time  undergraduates. 

To  permit  this,  SAC  needs  your  authorization  to  allow 
the  increase  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Any  member  who  already  has  similar  health 
insurance  coverage  will  have  a  well  publicized  opportu- 
nity to  receive  a  full  refund  of  the  total  fee  charged 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Plan  in  future  years,  the 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  will  be  allowed  to  decrease  or 
increase  the  fee,  to  a  maximum  of  10%  annually. 

Do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  the  one- 
time fee  increase  of  $10.57  (plus  applicable  tax)  to  con- 
tinue the  current  health  plan  coverage? 


QUESTION  2 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  at  U  of  T  has 
secured  the  option  to  implement  a  Pay-direct  Dental 
Program  for  all  Full  Time  Undergraduate  students. 
This  program,  with  your  approval  will  allow  you  the 
student  to  visit  the  dentist  of  your  choice. 

To  permit  this,  SAC  needs  your  authorization  to  collect 
an  annual  premium  of  $65.25  (plus  applicable  tax) 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Any  member  who  wishes  to  not  participate  in  the 
program  will  have  a  well  publicized  opportunity  to 
receive  a  full  refund  of  the  total  fee  charged. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Plan  in  future  years,  the 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  will  be  allowed  to  negotiate  a 
decrease  or  increase  in  the  premium  to  a  maximum  of 
10%  annually. 


Do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  an  annual 
fee  of  $65.25  (plus  applicable  tax)  to  implement  a 
dental  program? 


QUESTION  3 

Do  you  agree  that  the  following  amendments  be 
made  to  Governing  Documents  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council? 

Rules  of  Procedure  /  Section  4.04(a) 

Delete  the  phrase:  "except  for  a  Director  elected  in  a 
by-election, " 

Section  11.01(c) 

Add:  (ii)  Notwithstanding  section  4.04(a),  upon 
resolution  of  the  Elections  Committee,  if  no  member  is 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Constituency  to  which  the  vacancy  applies, 
nominations  for  a  member  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be 
reopened  and  a  member  of  the  Corporation  who  is  not 
a  member  of  such  Constituency  may  be  nominated 
and  elected  to  fill  such  vacancy,  provided  that  no 
member  may  be  a  candidate  in  more  than  one 
Constituency  during  this  second  round  of  by-elections. 

By-Laws  /  Article  X  /  Section  2 

Add:  (iii)  An  amendment,  repeal  or  re-enactment  of 
the  following  sections  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  approval  thereof  by  the 
Governing  Council: 

Parts         II  2.01 

III  .3.03  (a) 

IV  4.06 

XI  11.01,11.02 

XIII  13.04,  13.08,  13.12 


PRESIDENTIAL  FORUMS 


CAMPUS  LOCATION  DATE  TIME 

Erindale  Meeting  Place  March  17th  12-2pm 

St.  George  Hart  House,  Debates  Rm  March  1 8th  1 2-2pm 

Scarborough  Meeting  Place  March  1 9th  1 2-2pm 


COME  OUT  AND  VOTE  FOR: 


Students'  Administrative  Council 

%/'  Presidential  ticket 
Board  of  Directors 
/  Referendum  Questions 


Governing  Council 

/  two  full-time  Arts  &  Science  students 

/  two  Professional  Faculty  students 

/  two  part-time  Undergraduate  students 


ARBOR 


GOVERNING 
COUNCIL 


VALID  STUDENT  CARD  REQUIRED  TO  VOTE  (SMART  CARD  NOT  ACCEPTABLE) 

Issued  on  the  authority  of  Danny  Papagiannis,  Chief  Returning  Officer,  1 998  SAC  General  Elections  &  Susan  Girard,  Chief  Returning  Officer,  Governing  Council  Elections 
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VARSITY 


Tuesday, 
March  17,  1998 


Receiving  Tarter  loud  and  clear 


BY  JESS  MERBER 

Varsity  Staff 

JILLTARTARlSNOTEllie 
Arroway,  the  heroine  of  the 
novel  (and  subsequent  movie) 
Contact,  although  there  is  some 
suspicion  that  Carl  Sagan  did  base 
his  character  on  her.  As  director 
of  Project  Phoenix,  Search  for 
Extraterrestrial  Intelligence 
(SETI),  Dr.  Tarter  was  in  Toronto 
last  Monday,  hosted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  (CITA),  to  speak  and 
then  to  present  a  public  lecture, 
"Search  for  Extraterrestrial  Intel- 
ligence: Science  Fact,  Not  Fic- 
tion." 

When  asked  how  CITA  heard 
of  her,  she  responds  with  a  laugh, 
"I'm  not  sure.  1  suspect  it  has  a 
little  something  to  do  with  the 
movie;  my  requests  for  speaking 
engagements  have  increased  since 
the  release.  But  this  is  something  I 
do  a  lot  of — talking  to  people  to 
raise  out  profile  to  get  greater 
public  awareness." 

The  profile  in  question  is  that  of 
Project  Phoeni X ,  cal led  so  because 
it  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  NASA 
SETI  program  that  was  cancelled 
bythe  American  Congressin  1993. 
"What  we're  all  about  is  trying  to 
use  the  technology  we  have  today 
to  try  to  find  evidence  of  some- 
body else's  technology  out  in  the 
galaxy.  We  call  it  the  search  for 
extraterrestrial  intelligence  be- 
cause there's  no  way  to  find  intel- 
ligence perse.  What  you  can  hope 
to  do  is  find  some  evidence  that 
they  use  the  technology  to  modify 
theirenvironment  in  ways  that  can 
be  seen.  In  particular,  what  we  do 
is  listen  to  radio  signals.  A  beacon 
that  they're  transmitting  for  the 
benefit  of  emerging  technologies 
such  as  our  own,  or  radio  trans- 
missions that  are  being  broadcast 
which  we  just  happen  to  eaves- 
drop upon." 

Tarterexudes  tranquillity.  Per- 
haps it's  searching  for  extrater- 
restrial existence  that  makes  one 
philosophical.  Mostly  it's  because 
she  enjoys  what  she  does.  And 
she's  good  at  explaining  it.  "Per- 
sonally,  with  the  opportunity  to  talk 


Dr.  Jill  Tarter  spoke  last  week  at  Con  Hall. 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSmr 


to  a  lecture  room  full  of  people  for 
an  hour,  I  lake  away  a  little  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  if  they 
actually  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  I  might  in  some  little  bit  change 
their  mindset.  Make  them  seri- 
ously think  about  us  being  one 
species  on  one  planet  and  look  at 
the  differences  we  squabble  over 
among  humans  and  how  insignifi- 
cant those  are.  SET!  can  now 
educate  people  to  think  of  the  world 
as  a  global  planet. 

"We'  re  looking  to  see  if  we  can 
detect  signals  in  the  universe  that 
don't  appear  to  be  natural,"  she 
surmises.  "Around  the  microwave 
section  of  the  spectrum,  nature 
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suddenly  becomes  very  quiet.  And 
i  f  you '  re  goi  ng  to  I  i  sten  for  a  si  gnal 
that  you  expect,  then  it  makes 
sense  to  listen  where  the  back- 
ground is  lowest.  If  you  wanted  to 
have  .someone  whisper  in  your 
ear,  you  wouldn' t  stand  in  the  mid- 
dleoffa  waterfall;  you  would  go  to 
a  quiet  corner.  So  that's  what 
we're  doing.  We're  going  to  where 
the  universe  is  quiet  and  we're 
trying  to  listen.  What  we'  re  listen- 
ing for  are  types  of  signals  that,  as 
far  as  we  know,  nature  can  never 
produce.  If  we  found  it,  we  would 
either  be  startled  to  have  discov- 
ered a  whole  new  branch  of 
astrophysics  that  we  didn't  know 
existed,  or  we  would  have  reason 
to  bel  ie ve  that  that  signal  had  been 
generated  by  another  technology." 


What  that  takes  is  computers. 
"I  f  you '  re  looking  for  a  signal  that 
occurs  only  one  frequency,  but 
you  don't  know  what  that  fre- 
quency is,  then  you  have  to  search 
all  frequencies.  The  best  way  to 
do  it  is  not  by  taking  a  radio  re- 
ceiver and  tuning  it  from  one  fre- 
quency to  the  next,  like  you  would 
do  with  a  radio  dial,  but  to  build 
something  that  we've  called  a 
Spectrometer,  something  that  can 
listen  to  millions  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  channels  at  the  same 
time,  it  lakes  the  radio  spectrum 
of  the  microwave  spectre  and  di- 
vides it  up  intohundredsof  millions 
of  very  small,  very  narrow  chan- 
nels, and  then  it  tells  us  if  there  is 
any  excess  power  in  anyone  of 
those  channels.  In  fact,"  she  says. 
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What  we're 
listening  for 
are  types  of 
signals  that,  as 
far  as  we  know, 

nature  can 
never  produce. 

-Dr.  Jill  Tarter 


wanning  up  to  her  explanation,  "We 
get  a  little  fancier  than  that:  we 
sample  thesechannelsin  time.  We 
look  at  a  hundred  million  channels 
in  a  second  and  build  up  a  two 
dimensional  picture,  we  look  at 
patterns.  Straight  lines,  pulses,  nar- 
row pulses,  all  at 
regular  points. 
Not  continuous, 
not  there  all  the 
time,  but  regular 
intervals." 

Ever  hear  any- 
thing? "Yes.  We 
hear  stuff  all  the 
time.  In  fact, 
that's  the  biggest 
challenge  be- 
cause we're 
looking  for  sig- 
nals generated  by 
a  technology  and 
we're  a  technol- 
ogy that  generates 
signals  all  the 
time.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  listen  to 
our  own  noise  and  to  discriminate 
between  signals  that  are  coming 
from  our  technology  and  signals 
that  are  coming  from  another.  We 
have  to  contend  with  garage  door 
openers,  cellular  phones.  If  you 
took  all  the  radiowaves  that  had 
been  collected  since 
radioastronomy  started  which  was 
essentially  at  the  end  of  World  War 
Two,  the  total  amount  of  energy  is 
the  amount  of  energy  that's  re- 
leased as  a  snowfall  falls  to  earth. 
These  are  very  very  faint  signals  in 
terms  of  our  use  of  energy.  If  you 
took  a  cell  phone  and  put  it  on  the 
moon,  it  is  the  second  strongest 
signal  you' ve  got.  That' s  the  prob- 
lem radioastronomy  in  general  has 
today.  All  of  the  things  we  want  to 
do  with  the  spectrum  are  closing 
the  window  that  we  have  on  the 
outside.  We  try  to  use  our 
radiotelescopes  to  look  at  distant 
galaxies,  stars  that  are  forming,  but 
what  we  hear  are  airport  beacons, 
satel  I  iles,  radio  and  television  broad- 
casts." 

The  growing  database  of  signals 
helps  to  cultivate  a  testing  series. 
"Of  a  1 50,000  signals  afterthe  first 


test  we  could  throw  away  about  a 
135,000  of  them.  That's  pretty 
good.butthat'sstill  15,000signals 
we  have  to  track  down."  As  the 
experiment  has  been  developed, 
a  second  telescope  has  been  added 
to  confirm  signals.  "With  the  sec- 
ond telescope,  we 
can  follow  up  and 
show  that  all  these 
signals  except  39 
weren't  coming 
from  the  star  in 
question.  Thirty- 
nine  times  we 
tested  and  each  of 
the  39  times  it 
turned  to  be  a  false 
positive,  it  showed 
the  signal  was  not 
coming  from  the 
star.  It  was  a  com- 
plicated enough 
terrestrial  signal 
that  it  fooled  our 
telescopes  into 
thinking  it  was 
something  else. 
Terrestrial  meaning  produced  by 
earth's  technology,  not  necessar- 
ily something  on  the  earth." 

She  leans  forward  in  herchair, 
feet  flat  on  the  floor.  "We  have 
these  false  alarms  and  we  con- 
tinue to  have  them  but  our  filters 
are  really  good,  and  we're  dis- 
criminating. But  when  they  hap- 
pen you  still  get  excited.  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  test  our  protocol 
and  make  sure  we  do  the  right 
thing." 

Is  it  incredibly  disappointinglo 
discover  that  a  signal  is  actually 
coming  from  a  satellite?  "Sure," 
she  says,  with  a  slight  smile.  "But 
in  the  long  view,  we  have  to  un- 
derstand that  this  may  in  fact  take 
10  million  years.  We  may  not  be 
looking  at  the  right  thing.  Maybe 
we  should  be  looking  at  another 
series  of  microwaves  or  maybe 
we  should  be  looking  at  some- 
thing we  don't  yet  know  about 
because  we  haven't  yet  learned 
that  that's  the  frequency.  We  try 
to  be  rational,  thinking  okay,  it 
may  take  awhile,  it  could  take 
awhile.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
always  have  champagne  on  ice." 
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Hawking  tickets 

Renowned  physicist  Stephen  Hawking's  lecture  (April  27) 
sold  out  last  Saturday's  block  of  tickets  in  15  minutes,  which 
is  the  fastest  time  to  beat  for  any  event  this  year  forlicketmaster. 

Although  his  lecture,  "The  Theory  of  Everything,"  is  sold  : 
out  for  the  public,  U  of  T  students  have  one  last  chance  to 
attend  this  rare  event. 

This  Saturday,  at  10  am,  line  up  in  the  Sid  Smith  lobby  to 
snap  up  the  final  block  of  1 50  tickets,  reserved  exclusively  for  ■ 
students.  Public  tickets  ran  from  $59  to  $69.50  but  will  be  sold 
for  $28.  A  maximum  of  two  tickets  per  student  ID,  urges  Davor 
Todic,  president  of  the  organizing  student  group,  Global 
Knowledge  Foundation. 

The  foundation  will  direct  the  proceeds  of  the  event  to 
establish  a  new  student  scholeirship  fund. 

"1  think  it's  important  for  students  to  know  about  the  last  few 
seats,"  said  Todic. 

He  says  this  is  the  a  rare  opportunity  to  catch  Hawking, 
arguably  the  most  famous  scientist  in  the  worid,  in  a  speaking 
engagement. 
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YOUNG  WOMEN  AND 
THE  WORKFORCE 


Workifif  raeras  face  the  child  care  challen§e 


As  our  society  stumbles  towards  a  new  understanding  of 
women's  worl<  inside  and  outside  the  home,  day  care  has 
become  the  quick-fix  for  working  parents. 

But  are  parents  getting  a  raw  deal?  In  our  haste  to 
support  an  idea  that  gives  women  the  freedom  to  work 
alongside  men— and  gives  families  enough  money  to 
survive— the  question  is,  have  we  been  led  down  a  path 
of  narrow  options,  left  with  few  choices  of  how  to 
structure  our  work,  our  families,  and  our  lives? 


by  Rachel  Furey 


When  her  first  child  was  eight  months 
old,  U  of  T  professor  Jennifer  Nedelsky 
packed  up  her  office  and  went  home  to 
work.  She  has  never  really  come  back. 

Nedelsky,  a  professor  of  law,  politi- 
cal science  and  women's  studies, 
says  that  while  she  initially  considered 
day  care  for  her  son  Michael,  she  soon 
realized  that  she  wanted  him  with  her 
during  the  day.  Her  need  to  be  with  her 
son,  she  says,  just  wasn't  met  if 
Michael  was  in  day  care  for  eight  hours 
each  day. 

"It  mattered  to  me  so  much  that  I 
took  my  coffee  breaks  with  my  baby 
and  not  my  colleagues.  I  needed  to 
have  my  baby  home  with  me." 

Eleven  years  later,  Nedelsky  still 
does  much  of  her  work  at  home  where 
she  lives  with  her  two  sons  and  her 
husband,  who  is  also  a  professor. 


"I  wouldn't  be  willing  to  work  eight 
to  nine  every  day.  I  wouldn't  do  it," 
Nedelsky  says.  "But,"  she  is  quick  to 
point  out,  "I'm  not  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  doing  it  or  not  having  a 
career." 

In  the  past  30  years  the  percentage 
of  working  women  with  children  ages 
two  to  five  has  increased  from  17  per 
cent  to  63  per  cent.  The  problems 
created  by  the  career  and  family 
juggling  act  that  today's  working 
mothers  are  forced  to  perform  lead  to 
a  string  of  conflicts  about  whether  to 
work  and  have  children,  how  to  raise 
them,  whether  to  stay  at  home  and 
how  to  stay  satisfied. 

And  even  the  search  for  solutions  is 
complex.  "We  need  to  not  imagine 
that  there's  going  to  be  one  solution 
for  everyone,"  says  Nedelsky.  She 
points  to  the  example  of  day  care, 
saying  it  just  cannot  meet  everyone's 
needs.  "I  know  [putting  my  children  in 
day  care]  wouldn't  have  met  my 
needs,  but  I  know  my  solution  [is  not] 
a  good  solution  for  everyone.  Needs 
vary,  that's  why  there's  not  going  to  be 
one  child  care  solution  that's  going  to 
work." 

It's  true  Canadian  mothers  want 
different  things.  When  asked  how  their 
work  could  be  more  "family  friendly," 
the  desires  indicated  by  parents  in- 


cluded compressed  workweeks,  part- 
time  work,  work-at-home  arrangements 
and  job  sharing,  according  to  a  1996 
statistics  Canada  report. 

A  recent  study  by  Canadian  Policy 
Research  Networks,  a  non-profit  re- 
search institute  based  in  Ottawa,  also 
concluded  thatCanadians  have  widely 
different  ways  of  managing  the  work- 
family  split.  After  holding  focus  groups 
with  both  two-parent  and  single-par- 
ent families,  CPRN  researcher  Mary- 
Jean  Wason  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Nedelsky:  because  ide- 
als about  child  care  vary,  all  of  the 
options  have  to  be  available  to  all 
parents. 

The  double  bind  mothers  face  was 
evident  in  the  comments  made  in 
Wason's  discussion  groups. 

In  some  situations  women  giving 
daily  care  to  their  young  children  were 
happy,  while  other  mothers  who  stayed 
at  home  felt  resentment  and  a  sense 
of  worthlessness.  Still,  those  mothers 
who  worked  outside  of  the  home  often 
reported  feeling  guilty  about  notspend- 
ing  enough  time  with  their  children. 
"Mothers  are  all  under  the  gun,  which- 
ever way  they  turn,"  said  Wason. 

In  addition,  for  many  of  the  parents 
Wason  spoke  to,  paid  formal  child 
care  was  considered  a  last  resort. 
"We  need  to  have  choices  available 


and  support  for  those  choices  so 
people  can  make  the  decisions  they 
want  and  not  feel  as  if  they  have  to 
[choose  a  particular  option],"  Wason 
said. 

And  Nedelsky  adds  that  for  some 
parents  it  may  not  even  be  possible  to 
imagine  what  they  want.  "There's  not 
a  full  picture  available  of  all  of  the  ways 
you  might  try  to  structure  [child  care]." 

But  despite  what  parents  want,  the 
economic  reality  means  that  to  make 
enough  money  to  live,  often  both 
parents  must  work.  And  single  par- 
ents, who  according  to  the  CPRN 
study  now  have  only  half  of  the  child 
care  choices  available  to  two-parent 
families,  often  find  themselves  living 
in  poverty.  That  means  the  call  by 
Nedelsky  and  other  women  for  a  deep 
rethinking  of  sodetal  institutions  may 
be  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

And,  as  she  writes  and  lectures  on 
the  need  for  a  feminist  understanding 
of  child  care  and  the  family,  Nedelsky's 
colleagues  at  the  other  end  of  campus 
are  taking  a  look  at  Canada's  present 
economic  reality  and  running  with  it. 

A  recent  study  by  U  of  T  economics 
professors  Gordon  Cleveland  and 
Michael  Krashinsky  concluded  that 
publicly  funded  day  care  makes  good 
economic  sense. 

•  continued  on  next  page 


Working  moms  foce  the  child  care 


•  continued  from  previous 
page 

The  study  looked  at  children 
ages  two  to  five  in  day  care 
and  assessed  the  benefits  to 
both  children  and  mothers. 
The  result?  Canada  would  get 
a  $2  return  for  every  $1  in- 
vested in  public  child  care, 
according  to  Cleveland  and 
Krashinsky. 

"The  reality  is  that  women 
now  have  a  permanent  at- 
tachment to  the  labour  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  someone 
has  to  have  children.  The 
problem  is  how  to  accommo- 
date for  children  with  wom- 
en's attachment  to  the  labour 
force," says  Krashinsky.  "Day 
care  frees  up  mothers  to 
work." 

For  Canadian  women's 
groups  lobbying  for  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  child  care 
for  female  workers,  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  are  being 
greeted  with  enthusiasm. 

"It's  something  we've  known 
all  along,"  says  Jamie  Kass  of 
the  Canadian  LabourCongress' 
Child  Care  Committee,  "It 
makes  social  sense  and  sup- 
ports working  families  and  good 
care  for  children," 

Kass  and  others  are  using 
this  study  as  their  latest  lobby- 
ing tool  to  protest  the  federal 
government's  inaction  on  the 
child  care  issue. 

After  promising  a  national 
child  care  policy  in  its  infa- 
mous red  book  of  campaign 
promises  produced  for  the 
1993  federal  election,  the  Lib- 
eral government  has  yet  to 


come  through.  Government 
officials  cite  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  prov- 
inces as  the  reason  for  the  five 
year  stall. 

And  while  the  number  of 
women  entering  the  paid  la- 
bour force  steadily  increases, 
the  rate  of  new  child  care 
spaces  in  Canada  decreased 
by  13  per  cent  in  just  over  five 
years,  according  to  a  1995 
Women  in  Canada  report  from 
Statistics  Canada. 

"This  government  really 
needs  a  wake  up  call...  It's  the 
most  short-sighted  decision 
possible  that  the  government 
didn't  go  ahead  with  [the  child 
care  policy].  This  study  proves 
this,"  said  Kass. 

But  even  as  they  push  the 
Liberals  to  make  public  day 
care  a  priority,  lobbyists  admit 
that  their  fight  is  only  one  step 
towards  adequate  child  care, 
which  would  involve  a  range  of 
other  options  currently  not 
available  to  Canadian  parents. 

"I  don't  see  good  quality 
child  care  as  being  institution- 
alized," says  Kass.  That  is  one 
reason  she  prefers  the  term 
"child  care"  over  "day  care." 
"What  is  needed  is  a  whole 
way  of  supporting  working 
families  in  our  society  that  we 
donit  have."  Kass  cites  group 
and  community  child  care, 
home  day  care  and  family 
resource  centres  as  some  of 
the  many  options  from  which 
parents  should  be  able  to 
choose. 

Although  she  is  currently 
lobbying  the  Liberals  to  hold 
their  ground  and  honour  their 
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original  promise  of  a  national 
child  care  policy,  Kass,  like 
Nedelsky,  acknowledges  the 
need  for  a  profound  shift  in  the 
way  our  society  views  the  is- 
sue of  caring  for  children. 

For  Kass  the  bottom  line  is 
that  child  care  must  be  viewed 
as  an  issue  of  public  concern. 
"We  need  a  collective  respon- 
sibility for  children,  not  a  pri- 
vate responsibility." 

Nedelsky  echoes  Kass,  say- 
ing that  in  Western  culture 
more  models  of  intimate  con- 
nection with  a  child  who  is  not 
your  own  are  needed.  "Right 
now  it's  a  very  private  thing." 
She  also  notes  that  it  can  be 
very  useful  for  parents  to  talk 
with  each  other  about  how 
they  are  coping  with  the  work- 
family  split.  "We  struggle  in 
our  own  private  ways  but  talk- 


ing more  openly  could  help  us 
learn  more  ways  of  managing 
the  stresses." 

As  the  CPRN  study  indi- 
cated, single  parents'  knowl- 
edge of  their  options  is  often 
expanded  just  by  joining  a 
parenting  program  or  attend- 
ing a  support  network— if  they 
can  find  the  time. 

But,  after  lobbing  the  fed- 
eral government  dailyfor  pub- 
lic responsibility  on  the  child 
care  issue,  Kass  is  not  overly 
optimistic  about  changing  the 
federal  picture.  Instead,  Kass 
looks  to  the  Quebec  model  for 
inspiration. 

The  Quebec  government's 
Ministry  of  Family  and  Children 
is  currently  revamping  its  fam- 
ily policy  to  include  a  new 
family  allowance  to  help  low- 
income  and  single  parent  fami- 


lies. Quebec  is  also  imple- 
menting child  education  and 
day  care  services  which  will 
cost  orHy  $5  a  day  per  child, 
and  will  be  free  for  children 
from  underprivileged  families. 

Quebec  has  also  created  a 
parental  insurance  plan  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  parents  to 
obtain  maternity  and  parental 
leave  and  providing  more  gen- 
erous compensation  for  such 
leave.- 

About  52,000  Quebec 
women  are  expected  to  take 
paid  maternity  leave  from  their 
jobs  in  1998.  In  contrast,  less 
than  half  of  the  71  per  cent  of 
Canadian  women  who  return 
to  paid  work  after  an  interrup- 
tion settle  back  into  the  same 
job,  according  to  a  1997  Sta- 
tistics Canada  Social  Trends 
report.     ^ .  « 


"In  Quebec,  family  and  child 
care  policy  is  less  conserva- 
tive, there's  a  break  from  the 
rest  of  Canada,"  says  Jocelyne 
Tougas,  a  child  care  consult- 
ant in  Quebec.  "Children  are  a 
public  issue,  not  strictly  a  pri- 
vate one.  [The  Quebec  gov- 
ernment] recognizes  the  pub- 
lic responsibility." 

As  they  push  for  a  new 
philosophy  of  child  care,  Ca- 
nadian mothers  and  activists 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  find  new  solutions  that  can 
be  options  for  all  working  moth- 
ers, not  just  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

"The  affordability  question 
is  very  important,"  says  Kass. 
She  says  the  government  must 
recognize  good  quality  child 
care  as  an  important  back- 
bone of  healthy  families,  and 
follow  Quebec's  lead  by  pro- 
viding public  funds  to  increase 
child  care  options  for  working 
parents. 

Meanwhile,  Nedelsky  says 
what  is  most  problematic  about 
her  own  situation  is  the  fact 
that  not  all  mothers  can  do 
what  she  does.  "I  make  the 
choice  to  be  with  my  kids. 
Home  is  where  I  write  and 
work,  but  I  don't  see  how  the 
solution  I  found,  that  worked 
for  me,  is  universalizable. 

"There  is  not  one  ideal  pic- 
ture. Once  you  start  thinking 
about  it  you  see  that  every 
institution  in  society  has  to 
change  and  the  depths  of  the 
changes  would  be  so  profound, 
I  couldn't  just  sit  here  and 
come  up  with  it." 
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New  York  State  government  agrees.  They  have 
recently  passed  the  Insurance  Equality  Bill  that 
mandates  insurance  coverage  for  chiropractic  care. 

For  over  75  years.  New  York  Chiropractic 
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in  chiropractic  higher  education.  Our  combined 
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which  the  chiropractic  doctors  of  the  future  are  created. 
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I  was  brought  up  on  my 
grandfather's  stories.  A 
Korean  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  he  was  the 
hero  of  my  life  and  a  major 
influence  on  my  personal- 
ity, my  thoughts  and  my 
values.  I  recall  being  a  little  girl, 
dressed  in  warm  flannel  pyja- 
mas, cuddling  in  bed  with  my 
knees  cradled  in  my  arms  as  my 
father  recounted  my  grandfather's 
adventures  of  danger  and  hero- 
ism. I  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
beauty  and  romanticism  of  it  all. 

My  grandfather  was  a  dignified  man 
and  I  didn't  have  much  interaction 
with  him  beyond  respectful  greetings 
and  my  restless  presence  at  his  ser- 
mons. But  he  was  alive  to  me  because 
of  the  tales.  And  they  were  like  leg- 
ends—legends of  him  running  his  own 
school,  writing  and  publishing  a  free- 
dom fighting  newspaper,  narrow 
brushes  with  the  Imperialist  Japanese 
military,  travels  and  studies  in  America 
and  Israel,  bouts  in  Korean  politics 
and  his  struggles  to  maintain  his 
integrity  within  the  Protestant  church. 

Through  all  these  narratives,  my 
grandmother  played  little  or  no  role, 
and  at  that  age,  I  never  questioned 
this.  I  was  told  once  or  twice  that  she 
had  suffered  a  great  deal,  but  my 
curiosity  was  never  piqued  until  I  grew 
older  and  my  political  awareness  grew. 
It  was  then  I  began  to  wonder  where 
she  fit  in  all  of  this— what  did  she  do 
while  my  grandfather  was  busy  being 
a  hero?  In  fact,  I  wondered  where  all 
the  women  in  my  family  stood  in  the 
stories  of  heroic  struggle,  where  their 
stories  were. 

As  is  too  often  the  case,  women's 
stories  get  lost,  especially  in  the 
context  of  heroism  and  struggle.  Most 
often,  and  especially  with  immigrant 
women,  people  assume  there  is  no 
story,  and  if  there  is  one,  it  is  a  simple 
one  of  oppression  and  victimization. 
People  assume  that  women's  stories 
lack  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  men's 
stories.  The  truth  is,  women's  work, 
which  is  very  often  behind  the  scenes, 
is  ignored,  and  when  women  attempt 
to  strike  out  on  their  own,  their  choices 
are  restricted  by  their  society's  preju- 
dices. But  women  too  live  lives  of 
great  adventure  and  passion. 

My  grandmothers  have  always  been 
strong  women.  In  fact  all  of  the 
women  in  my  family  are  strong.  But 
this  is  not  a  strength  that  comes  only 
from  the  endurance  of  tragedy.  All  of 
the  women  in  my  family  are  also 
domineering  and  demanding  in  their 
personalities:  the  voices  that  ring 
clear  and  true  in  the  room  reverberate 
from  my  grandmother,  my  mother 
and  my  aunts.  As  is  commensurate 
with  such  strength,  their  lives  and 
their  dreams  match  up  in  spirit  and 
there  is  a  continuation  of  their  dreams 
in  mine.  In  a  way,  their  lives  are  my 
life.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  time 
and  country,  we  are  living  similar  lives 
with  ambitions  and  desires  that  are  so 
united  that  our  hearts,  our  essences, 
are  shared. 

My  grandmother  on  my  mother's 
side  came  from  an  extremely  rich 
family.  She  was  an  extremely  bright 
young  woman  whose  father  arranged 
a  marriage  for  her  early  on  in  life  to 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  friend.  It  was  a 
marriage  that  was  not  to  her  liking 
for  she  wanted  nothing  more  than 
to  continue  her  education.  Her  dream 
was  to  write  books  and  become  a 
professor,  and  as  the  stories  go,  she 
wrote  reams  of  fiction  and  poetry 
that  got  neglected  in  the  bustle  of 
everyday  married  life.  And  it  was  this 
life  that  was  soon  interrupted  by 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and 
the  accompanying  heartache.  The 
family  had  to  flee  south  to  avoid 
persecution  by  the  Communists. 
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strength  not 


by  Gloria  Kim 


As  my  grandmother  settled  into  a 
life  of  hardship  and  poverty,  she 
sublimated  all  of  her  creative  desires 
into  raising  the  church.  Christianity 
was  still  in  its  infancy  in  Korea  when 
she  joined  the  movement  studying 
theology  and  teaching  others  the 
Gospels.  When  there  were  problems 
in  the  congregation,  she  was  a  rock, 
steady  and  calm,  giving  support  where 
she  could,  where  she  was  needed.  It 
was  a  far  cry  from  her  dream  to  be  a 
writer,  and  I  do  not  know  if  she  ever 
took  up  a  pen  to  write  in  her  old  age. 

The  story  of  my  paternal  grand- 
mother is  far  more  dramatic.  Belong- 
ing to  a  landowning  father  of  relative 
comfort,  mygrandmotherwassentto 
a  mission  school  that  was  near  his 
property.  Like  my  maternal  grand- 
mother, her  life  has  always  been 
connected  to  Christianity.  When  she 
was  fourteen,  the  mother  of  a  nearby 
rich  man's  son  happened  upon  my 
grandmother,  who  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  tall  for  her  age.  The 
woman  immediately  wanted  her  to 
marry  her  son,  because  she  thought 
that  she  would  be  able  to  bear  many 
children  and  my  great-grandfather, 
dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  the  other 
family,  agreed. 

My  grandmother  was  always  a  strong 
woman,  and  even  at  that  age  she 
possessed  energy  and  maturity  be- 


yond her  years.  After  telling 
one  of  her  teachers  of  her  ^ 
predicament,  she  was  told  of  ^ 
a  school  in  Japan  where  the 
teacher  said  she  could  enrol. 
Because  she  lacked  money 
and  her  father's  consent,  she 
secretly  wrote  a  letter  to  her  uncle  who 
lived  in  Japan,  and  asked  that  he  let 
her  stay  with  him.  With  his  instruc- 
tions and  a  small  amount  of  money 
that  her  mother  managed  to  save, 
she  made  her  way  to  Japan  alone 
where  she  spent  the  next  four  years. 

In  Japan,  because  she  could  not 
continue  to  live  with  her  uncle,  she 
begged  the  school  administrators  to 
let  her  stay  at  the  school.  In  ex- 
change, she  did  all  the  housework  and 
chores  and  studied  by  the  dim  lamp- 
light from  outside.  As  a  result  of  her 
hardships,  she  contracted  tuberculo- 
sis, and  had  to  besentto  a  sanitarium 
before  she  could  continue  with  her 
post-secondary  school  work.  When 
she  returned  to  Korea  cured,  she 
began  to  teach  at  my  grandfather's 
school,  and  that  was  where  they  met 
and  fell  in  love. 

During  their  life  together,  the  family 
had  to  move  many  times  because  of 
the  wars  and  my  grandfather's  politi- 
cal and  religious  activities.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  turmoil,  my  grand- 
mother bore  four  children.  Although  it 


was  completely  unheard  of  for  women 
at  the  time  to  continue  working  after 
they  were  married,  my  grandmother 
began  to  do  so  when  my  grandfather 
left  to  study  in  America  and  Israel. 
Taking  her  children  to  the  school  with 
her  every  day,  she  did  this  for  fifteen 
years. 

The  stories  of  my  aunts  and  my 
mother  are  also  touched  by  hardship, 
yet  are  different  from  those  of  my 
grandmothers,  as  a  good  part  of  them 
are  stories  of  immigration.  My  mother 
and  my  aunts  were  all  ambitious  in 
some  way.  My  oldest  aunt  wanted  to 
be  a  doctor,  and  even  though  her 
parents  tried  hard  to  discourage  her, 
for  there  were  few  women  doctors  in 
Korea  at  the  time,  she  stubbprnly  held 
onto  herdream  and  graduated  an  MD. 

My  younger  aunt  and  my  mother 
were  best  friends  and  attended  school 
together  at  Korea's  most  prestigious 
women's  university.  While  their  de- 
sires were  not  as  laid  out  as  my  older 
au  nt's  were,  they  were  both  extremely 
intelligent.  Even  though  they  followed 
the  traditional  path,  getting  married 


soon  after  university,  they  both  worked 
until  they  did. 

Inheriting  her  mother's  love  of  words, 
my  mother  started  out  in  a  publishing 
company  editing  manuscripts.  When 
my  father  suggested  she  try  out  for 
one  of  the  few  national  positionsopen 
that  year  for  journalists,  she  decided 
to  do  so  on  a  whim,  and  to  her  great 
surprise  she  was  accepted  as  one  of 
a  handful  of  women  journalists  in  the 
country.  This  was  a  position  she  had 
to  give  up  after  only  a  few  years, 
though,  because  of  her  marriage  and 
pregnancy.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
survival  for  her  to  be  working,  like  it 
was  for  my  grandmother,  and  so  a 
career  was"  not  something  she  could 
continue  to  pursue. 

But  her  true  struggle,  and  indeed  the 
struggle  of  this  generation  of  women 
in  my  family,  came  when  they  emi- 
grated to  Canada.  It  was  a  different 
world  for  them  here— not  only  cultur- 
ally and  linguistically,  but  socially  as 
well.  Suddenly,  theiraccomplishments 
were  worth  nothing.  Itdidn't  matter  to 
anyone  here,  not  to  the  government 
nor  to  Canadians  that  my  mother  and 
aunts  were  professional  women  in 
Korea,  and  had  attended  the  best 
schools  ail  of  their  lives.  My  aunt  could 
no  longer  practice  medicine  because 
the  government  did  not  consider  her 
qualified.  All  her  efforts  went  into 
helping  her  husband  pass  the  medical 
equivalency  examinations  so  that  at 
least  he  could  practice  in  Canada.  And 
it  meant  nothing  to  anyone  that  my 
mother  had  once  been  a  journalist,  and 
a  great  part  of  her  life  has  been  spent 
coming  to  grips  with  the  racism  of  this 
society. 

What  is  sad  about  this  story  is  that 
all  of  the  women  in  my  family  have  in 
some  way  been  affected  by  the  rac- 
ism and  the  judgement  of  this  society. 
It  is  not  something  that  you  can  point 
a  finger  of  blame  at  easily.  It  is  a 
question  of  language  and  institutions 
working  against  women  and  particu- 
larly immigrant  women  that  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  them  to  be  what  they 
want  to  be. 

It  is  heartbreak- 
ing to  me  that  none  of 
the  women  wanted  to 
be  inten/iewed  forthis 
story.  They  felt  an 
overpowering  sense  of 
shame  and  failure  at 
not  having  measured 
up  to  their  dreams 
and  visions  of  them- 
selves. It  is  as  if  they 
believe  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the 
era— the  wars  and  the 
poverty— are  not  miti- 
gating in  any  way,  but 
are  instead  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  very  own 
personal  failures  and 
shortcomings.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  they  are  afraid  of  the 
judgement  of  a  society  that  has  been 
none  too  understanding  of  them  in  the 
first  place.  When  I  beseeched  my 
grandmother  to  give  me  some  more 
details,  she  said,  "No  one  is  going  to 
wanttoknowaboutthis.  And  the  white 
people  are  just  going  to  judge  us  if  you 
tell  them  that  my  father  didn't  support 
me  when  I  needed  him." 

I  mourn  for  the  women  in  my 
family,  and  for  women  everywhere, 
who  on  top  of  the  societal  burden  of 
being  the  wrong  gender,  judge  them- 
selves harshly.  To  me,  the  women  in 
my  family  were  pioneers.  They  did 
things  that  most  women  of  their  time 
were  not  doing  and  were  in  no  way 
able  to  do.  They  faced  odds  that  were 
great,  and  very  often  faced  them 
alone  and  without  support.  They  con- 
tinue to  make  their  way  in  the  Western 
world  with  courage  and  attempt  to 
find  the  peace  that  they  lacked  in  their 
youth  as  they  try  to  accept  the  neces- 
sity of  working  jobs  that  are  not  of 
their  liking  or  choosing.  To  me,  the 
women  in  my  family  are  heroes. 
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ANA  CAME  TO  Toronto  with  her 
husband  and  two  small  chil- 
dren as  a  refugee  fleeing  political 
persecution.  She  knew  very  little 
English  and  nothing  about  the  city, 
and  didn't  have  anyone  to  turn  to. 

As  a  refugee,  the  only  work  Ana  could  find  in 
Toronto  was  as  a  garment  worker  in  a  coat- 
factory. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  first  employment  I  got. 
[I  worked  in]  a  factory  where  leather  coats  were 
made.  It  was  an  old,  grey  building  much  like  a 
prison.  Inside  were  many  women,  who  barely 
spoke  English,  working  from  morning  to  night, 
with  only  a  half-hour  break  for  lunch,  always 
crouched  down  over  a  sewing  machine.  We 
could  not  lift  our  heads  or  look  to  the  side  without 
the  supervisor  coming  over  and  saying  'Why  are 
you  wasting  time?  Keep  working!'"  she  says. 

Ana's  testimony  is  common  to  millions  of 
garment  workers  around  the  world.  Most  of 
these  jobs  are  occupied  by  women  who  face  long 
hours,  low  wages  and  unhealthy,  inhumane 
working  conditions.  In  Toronto,  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  this  industry  are  immigrants  or 
refugees— people  easily  exploited  by  large  cor- 
porations because  they  have  little  political  power 
to  change  their  conditions  as  women  and  as 
immigrants. 

As  an  artist  with  a  political  interest,  I  believe 
that  art,  not  ads,  should  take  over  public  spaces 
and  promote  discussion,  awareness  and  solidar- 
ity. And  muralism  is  one  way  to  express  these 
principles. 

I  have  been  commissioned  to  paint  an  out- 
door mural  for  the  Mayworks  Festival  of  Working 
People  and  the  Arts  in  Toronto.  Mayworks  is  a 
festival  that  attempts  to  promote  working  class 
culture  and  is  based  on  the  idea  thatthe  majority 
of  people  share  common  struggles  for  better 
working  conditions,  and  also  share  common 
values  of  global  justice  and  peace. 

I  decided  to  make  the  mural  depict  the 
struggle  of  garment  workers  in  Toronto,  like 
Ana,  because  the  exploitation  they  face  is 
among  the  worst  in  the  world.  Most  are  women, 
particularly  immigrant  women  of  colour,  who 
have  come  to  this  country  in  search  of  a  better 
life,  I  also  came  to  this  country  as  a  refugee  and 
I  identify  with  the  integrity  of  their  struggle.  The 
research  I  did  for  this  article  has  become  a  major 
part  of  this  mural  project. 

The  mural  will  portray  images  of  exploitation. 
But  more  importantly,  it  will  show  the  struggle 
and  fight  for  justice  and  unity.  I  will  integrate 
testimonies  and  experiences  of  women  gar- 
ment workers  as  well  as  poetry.  The  challenge 
in  this  mural  is  to  represent  the  concerns  of 
immigrant  women's  struggle  in  the  garment 
industry  as  well  as  try  to  make  as  many  people 
as  possible  relate  to  the  images  and  words  in  the 
mural. 

When  I  spoke  to  Ana  for  this  project,  she  said 
that  when  she  came  to  Canada,  the  language 
barrier  was  her  greatest  challenge. 

"Language  was  the  most  important  impedi- 
ment when  I  came  to  this  country  and  had  to 
look  for  work.  Immigrant  women  don't  have 
many  opportunities  to  develop  intellectually, 
there's  language  problems,  the  family  and  work. 
I  don't  think  many  women  can  go  to  school  after 
10  hours  of  work,"  she  says. 

Many  times  Ana's  pay  cheque  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  hours  she  had  worked  and  she 
had  no  means  to  demand  her  pay.  Women  in 
general  are  paid  more  than  30  percent  less  than 
their  male  colleagues,  and  immigrants  and 
refugees  usually  occupy  the  most  demanding 
jobs  because  they  will  not  be  hired  by  other 
employers,  don't  know  the  system  and  like 
everyone  else,  must  work  to  survive. 

Ana  spoke  about  how  difficult  it  was  to  speak 
with  the  other  workers,  let  alone  organize. 

"We  were  not  allowed  to  talk  about  anything," 
she  says.  "At  lunch  hour  we  had  to  eat  at  the 
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sewing  machine  so  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
talk  about  any  labour  problems." 

The  women  were  also  threatened  and  har- 
assed by  supervisors  and 
management.  When  I  asked 
Ana  how  she  coped  with  these 
situations  she  said  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  survival. 

"When  one  has  a  family  if 
you  want  to  or  not  you  have 
to  keep  going  forward." 

And  Ana's  story  is  repeated 
again  and  again  in  the  statis- 
tics I  hope  to  bring  to  life. 

The  garment  industry  has 
been  changing  over  the  last  ten  years  as  a  result 
of  the  restructuring  of  the  retail  industry  in 
Canada  and  as  corporations  attempt  to  "com- 
pete in  the  global  market."  This  has  been 


I  believe  the  world  Is 
beautiful  and  that 
poetry,  like  bread,  Is 
for  everyone. 

-Roqiic  Dallon.  Nicanii>ium 
pod  and  revolutionary 


encouraged  by  trade  deals  such  as  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  What  it  means 
is  that  large  corporations,  who  increasingly 
control  a  larger  and  larger 
part  of  the  market,  can  ask 
for  any  price  from  the  facto- 
ries. In  Toronto,  this  has 
caused  the  loss  of  jobs  and 
the  inhumane  treatment  of 
workers. 

In  the  city,  five  out  of 
every  10  garment  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  to 

  homeworkers— garment 

workers  who  no  longer  work 
in  factories— who  have  no  job  security,  who  are 
paid  well  below  minimum  wage  and  who  work 
under  sweatshop  conditions.  They  are  sub- 
contracted by  "jobbers"  who  are  contracted  by 


large  retailers.  Because  of  the  indirect  chain  of 
command,  jobbers  avoid  their  responsibility  to 
ensure  safe  and  decent  working  conditions.  And 
many  of  these  women  are  skilled  workers  who 
are  legally  entitled  to  10  per  cent  above  mini- 
mum wage. 

According  to  the  Maquila  Solidarity  Network, 
an  advocacy  group  for  women  in  the  garment 
industry  world-wide,  employees  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  immigration  status.  Landed  immi- 
grants in  Toronto  get  $4  an  hour,  refugee 
claimants  with  employment  authorization  get  $3 
an  hour,  and  those  without  status  get  $2.  Often 
the  women  don't  know  how  much  they  will  be 
paid  until  they  get  their  pay  cheque.  According 
to  Label  Behind  the  Label,  another  advocacy 
group,  at  peak  times,  women  can  work  up  to  75 
hours  a  week.  These  conditions  are  violations  of 
human  rights  because  no  one  can  survive  in 
Toronto  with  such  low  wages. 

In  a  Maquiladora  Solidarity  Network  report,  it 
was  noted  that  Canadian  retailers  such  as 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Tiptop  Tailors,  and 
Club  Monaco,  have  all  slashed  production  costs 
by  sub-contracting  out  and  promoting  these 
slave-like  conditions  for  immigrant  women  in 
Toronto. 

It  was  also  reported  that  US  multinational 
Woolworth  Corporation,  which  owns  Foot  Locker, 
Northern  Reflections  and  other  major  chains, 
pays  immigrant  women  working  in  Toronto 
$4.50  an  hour— that  is  65  per  cent  below  the 
legal  minimum  wage,  and  some  have  even  been 
paid  as  low  as  $2.50  an  hour.  These  women  are 
pressured  to  work  12  hour  days  and  on  week- 
ends with  no  overtime,  no  holidays,  no  vacation 
pay,  no  employment  insurance  or  pension  plan 
contributions.  Meanwhile,  Woolworth's  total 
sales  have  been  $8.1  billion  with  an  operating 
profit  of  $411  million. 

And  for  Ana  the  future  looks  bleak.  "I  don't 
think  things  can  change  much  with  the  govern- 
ment that  we  have  now.  What  I  do  believe  is 
that  workers  have  and  will  have  very  hard  times." 

That  said,  there  is  a  tremendous  movement 
among  garment  workers  to  organize  and  lobby 
companies  to  adopt  acceptable  working  condi 
tions.  UNITE,  the  Union  of  Needletrades,  Indus- 
trial and  Textile  Employees,  which  represents 
30,000  workers  across  Canada  as  well  as  350,000 
workers  in  the  US  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  investigating 
which  companies  are  the  worst  abusers  and 
trying  to  make  them  comply  with  the  law.  In 
response  to  the  reappearance  of  sweatshops  and 
the  attack  on  the  unions,  UNITE  is  aggressively 
organizing  and  continuing  to  reach  out  and  fight 
for  workers  rights:  dignity,  respect,  decent  wages, 
benefits  to  support  their  families  and  safe  and 
healthy  working  conditions. 

People  are  in  tough  times  as  a  result  of 
multinational  business  interests.  But  this  corpo- 
rate system  depends  on  us,  the  worker  and  the 
consumer.  We  do  not  depend  on  them.  It  is  then 
our  responsibility  to  let  them  know  that  we  will 
not  accept  human  rights  abuses  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Corporations  must  feel  they  are  being 
watched.  If  they  are  not  able  to  exploit  people 
they  will  self-destruct  because  they  are  based  on 
exploitation.  We  must  remember  theyare  the 
minority,  they  depend  on  us  and  the  world  does 
not  need  them  to  survive.  In  order  for  us  to  stop 
this  extreme  exploitation  that  is  happening 
around  the  world  and  effect  change,  we  first 
have  to  imagine  ourselves  better,  we  must 
believe  change  is  possible. 

Art  on  the  streets  is  important  for  revolution- 
ary change  in  the  world  today.  Art  can  be  the 
creation  of  a  culture  of  resistance;  the  symbols 
and  values  of  peace,  justice  and  solidarity  that 
we  live  by.  But  in  order  to  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  impact,  poetry,  painting,  music, 
theater  must  be  accessible  to  everyone,  not  only 
to  view  but  to  participate  in  its  creation. 

Ana  told  me  she  was  glad  to  learn  about  the 
mural.  She  feels  the  political  art  could  help  have 
an  impact.  She  thinks  that  it  is  important  for 
employers  to  see  how  they  are  exploiting  work- 
ers. This  is  the  purpose  of  my  mural. 
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PURCELL  Mooredale  Concerts 
A  Segment  of  his  "Fairy  Queen" 
plus  some  Vivaldi 
Sharla  Nafziger,  soprano 
"  ...  a  real  talent...  spine-chilling" 
KW  Record 

Also  featuring: 
.^ebecca  Whelan,  soprano,  Andrea  Ludwig,  mezzo, 
ing,  barilone,  Hyung-Sun  Paik,  Krista  Buckland,  violins 


Sat.  Mar.  21,  8pm,  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Mar.  22,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall 


922-3714 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  live 
program  notes  and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr) 


RAIL  TRAVEL 
EUROPE 

Check  out  our  website: 

www.dercanada.com 

Featuring  virtually  all  European 
Passes  including  Youth  Passes! 
or  call  1-416-695-1211 


SPERM  DONORS 

Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation  and 
therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and 
paid  well  for  their  involvement. 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 
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Jan  Wong. 


Dodging  bullets  in  an  exotic  locale 
while  jotting  down  quick  interview 
notes  for  tomorrow's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  once  a  glamor- 
ous day  dream  reserved  for  men.  But 
these  days  successful  female  foreign 
correspondents  are  proving  women 
are  no  longer  content  to  let  men  have 
all  the  adventures. 


In  a  world  where  many  peo- 
ple settle  for  a  steady  paycheck 
as  a  fair  dose  of  worldly  happi- 
ness, women  with  the  chutzpah 
to  fulfil  their  career  fantasies  in 
a  man's  world  become  all  the 
more  fascinating. 

Among  that  brave  lot  of  te- 
nacious women,  you  can  bet 
foreign  correspondents  have 
done  everything  from  overcom- 
ing sexist  jibes,  to  struggling 
for  professional  respect  to  jug- 
gling a  chaotic  personal  life 
with  the  demands  of  the  job. 

The  three  reporters  inter- 
viewed for  this  piece  have  all 
faced  the  pressures  plaguing 
female  writers  in  this  society— 
and  approach  their  experiences 
with  compassion  and  a  sense 
of  humour.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  all  agree  that  being 
female  has  impacted  their  ca- 
reers. 

Wong  sets  the 
stage  in  Beijing 

Examining  the  reality  within 
Beijing's  abortion  clinics  or  life 
behind  the  bedroom  doors  for 
Chinese  women  sold  into  mar- 
riage are  but  a  few  of  the 
female-centered  issues  Jan 
Wong  tackled  during  heryears 
as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Wong,  a  Globe  and  Mail  re- 
porter and  former  Beijing  cor- 
respondent for  the  paper  from 
1988  to  1994,  set  off  at  age  36 
as  the  first  female  assigned  to 
the  Globe's  post.  "I  wondered 
if  it  was  going  to  effect  the 
stor/  choices  because  I  was  on 
my  own  there,"  she  says,  add- 
ing being  a  woman  did  end  up 
positively  altering  her  take  on 
things.  "I  concentrated  on  peo- 
ple a  lot  more  and  people  say 
that  is  such  a  stereotype,  that 
women  write  about  people  and 
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men  write  about  machines. 
But  people  liked  it." 

She  says  being  female  ena- 
bled her  to  bring  a  human  face 
to  highly-charged  political  is- 
sues, like  child  birth  and  family 
planning,  which  had  been  ap- 
proached in  a  stale  and  empiri- 
cal way  by  most  men.  "There 
are  stories  in  feudal  world  China 
that  aren't  possible  if  you  are  a 
male  reporter.  Even  in  theabor- 
tion  clinics  the  boyfriends  had 
to  wait  outside,"  says  Wong. 


"There  are  stories  in 
feudal  world  China  that 
aren't  possible  if  you 
are  a  male  reporter." 

'Jan  Wong 


What  makes  people  tick  and 
how  their  everyday  lives  are 
impacted  by  policies,  these  are 
issues  more  likely  to  be  taken 
up  by  female  reporters,  says 
Wong.  "I  think  we  are  more 
interested  in  relationships.  It  is 
like  a  marriage,  the  woman 
wants  to  talk,  to  know  what  he 
is  thinking,  and  he  doesn't  want 
to  talk. 

"I  think  female  correspond- 
ents are  more  interested  in 
power  dynamics  in  human  re- 
lationships. Women  see  the 
whole  person,  not  just  a  func- 
tion of  the  whole." 

Her  own  pregnancies  can 
also  be  partially  credited  for 
some  of  Wong's  in-depth  looks 
at  women's  toils  in  China,  since 


she  admits  wanting  to  scope 
out  the  territory  for  adequate 
care  in  case  the  need  for  such 
assistance  arose.  (Eventually, 
it  did.  She  gave  birth  to  two 
baby  boys  while  in  Beijing.) 

She  says  women  were  more 
likely  to  open  up  to  a  female 
reporter  about  issues  only  an- 
other woman  could  identif/ with 
in  practice.  Interviewing  women 
in  small  mountain  villages  who 
had  been  sold  into  marriage  is 
a  striking  example  of  this  ad- 
vantage, says  Wong. 

"They  are  like  rape  victims 
and  if  you  are  a  man  going  to 
interview  them  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, "she  says,  adding  she  and 
another  woman  reporter  did 
the  story.  "We  were  able  to  ask 
questions  like,  'Do  you  sleep 
with  your  husband?'  That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  and  it 
really  draws  out  how  horrible 
the  experience  is  for  these 
women." 

Of  course,  on  the  down  side 
Wong  also  found  it  worked 
distinctly  to  her  disadvantage 
to  be  female  when  trying  to  talk 
to  the  country's  male  popula- 
tion at  times.  "Sometimes  I 
was  put  down,"  she  says,  de- 
scribing a  horrible  interview  at 
the  Bank  of  China.  "The  guy 
was  very  contemptuous  of  me. 
I  finally  said,  'If  you  don't  want 
to  give  me  your  side  fine  but 
don't  call  me  tomorrow— this  is 
your  chance.'  Then  he  smart- 
ened up." 

Even  after  setting  aside  the 
on-the-job  implications  of  be- 
ing female,  what  happens  out- 
side of  the  newspaper  world  is 
equally  potent.  Many  female 
foreign  correspondents  find 
juggling  a  stable  family  and 
husband  with  the  demands  of 
a  fast-paced  life  to  be  ex- 
tremely challenging.  ButWong 
seems  an  example  of  a  woman 
that  has  made  it  work.  Perhaps 
attitude  is  half  the  battle.  In 
her  case,  a  feisty  one  seems  to 
have  served  her  well. 

When  posted  in  Beijing,  she 
 explains,  her  preg- 
nancies in  1990  and 
1993  while  a  for- 
eign correspondent 
weresnx)Othly  ma- 
noeuvred by  travel- 
ling extensively  be- 
fore hand  and  filing 
lots  o' stories— and 
then  staying  put 
when  the  need  for  a 
year  of  rest  arose. 
"Nobody  noticed. 
Nobody  said  any- 
thing. It  worked  both  times," 
muses  Wong,  remarking  on 
the  Globe's  apparent  failure  to 
notice  she  wasn't  touring  the 
countryside  much  for  a  year  at 
a  time. 

In  Beijing,  she  was  able  to 
employ  a  nanny,  cook,  house- 
keeper and  arrange  her  chil- 
dren's day  care  in  the  same 
office  building.  And  afteryears 
of  her  husband  relocating  for 
her  career,  she  willingly  re- 
turned to  Toronto  to  better 
his— as  well  as  their  children's 
education. 

On  some  days,  the  luxuries 
available  to  a  reasonably  well- 
off  Westerner  in  a  third-world 
economy  are  sorely  missed, 
she  says.  "The  real  world  set 


in,"  says  Wong,  describing  her 
return  as  upping  the  ante  on 
the  motherhood  challenge.  "I 
have  the  same  struggle  every- 
one else  does  getting  to  work 
and  the  kids  to  school,"  she 
says,  reminiscing  about  the 
casual  work  breaks  she  once 
took  in  Beijing— when  she  could 
whisk  into  another  room  and 
visit  her  children. 

While  she  and  her  husband 
were  able  to  make  the  corre- 
spondence lifestyle  work  for 
them,  Wong  says  it  poses  dif- 
ficulty formanyfemale  report- 
ers because  women  are  not 
supposed  to  inconvenience 
men  with  their  career  demands. 
"I  saw  many  more  men  that 
easily  packed  up  their  wife  and 
kids  like  they  were  suitcases 
and  brought  them  around  the 
world.  I  rarely  saw  the  re- 
verse," she  says,  explaining 
globe-trotting  single  women 
usually  stayed  that  way. 

Wong,  who  started  out  in  the 
early  '80s  doing  business  re- 
porting for  the  Boston  Globe, 
moved  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
naf\n  1985  and  finally  wound  up 
at  the  Globe,  says  she  has 
always  been  aware  of  her  dis- 
tinction from  the  pack  as  a 
female  reporter.  "I  think  you 
always  have  the  gap  that  you're 
not  like  them,  you're  not  a 
man,  but  it  is  not  as  difficult  to 
bridge  in  a  Western  developed 
country,"  she  says,  adding  it 
beats  the  more  obvious  sexism 
evidenced  in  Beijing. "Itisokay 
to  be  female  here." 


Vincent  takes  on 
Brazil 

Breaking  the  rules  is  an  under- 
statement when  describing 
Isabel  Vincent's  career.  Here  is 
a  highly-accomplished  and  so- 
phisticated 30-something  who 
nonetheless  looks  like  she  is 
too  young  to  order  a  beer  at  a 
Canadian  bar.  From  beating 
out  nine,  middle-aged  men  for 
the  Globe's  post  in  Brazil  at  the 
age  of  25  to  having  the  audac- 
ity to  apply  for  it  in  the  first 
place— this  woman  is  one  of 
those  over-achievers  that  ap- 
pear to  be  inspirational  freaks 
of  nature. 

In  Brazil  between  1991-95, 
she  covered  Central  and  South 
America,  everything  south  of 
Mexico.  "I  just  naively  applied. 
I  felt  I  had  the  qualifications," 
says  Vincent,  who  speaks  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish.  "It  was 
just  on  a  lark." 

Vincent  says  Globe  editor 
William  Thorsell's  decision  to 
give  her  the  bureau 
despite  her  age  was 
not  welcomed  by 
some  Globe  col- 
leagues. "Itwas  very 
politically  unpopu- 
lar," she  says,  add- 
ing she  had  been 
working  at  the  Globe 
for  a  year  after  be- 
ing hired  on  straight 
out  of  the  student 


Isabel  Vincent. 

someone  young  down  because 
you  don't  have  the  hang-ups 
the  older  generation  has  with 
kids  and  mortgages, "  she  says. 

"I  could  not  understand  how 
people  looked  at  it  as  a  perk," 
says  Vincent  about  the  percep- 
tion that  correspondence  jobs 
are  a  sort  of  reward  for  domes- 
tic reporting  well-done.  "Itwas 
a  lot  of  slogging,  going  to  cheap 
hotels,  travelling  all  the  time," 
she  says. 

Vincent  says  the  sexism  in 
Latin  America  is  often  more 
blatant  than  what  women  face 
in  Canada.  But,  ironically 
enough,  it  was  her  less  than 
revered  status  as  a  young  fe- 
male reporter  that  enabled  her 
to  score  some  great  stories, 
she  says.  Of  course,  her  own 
no  nonsense  approach  to  the 
situation  must  be  added  into 
the  equation .  "I  just  learned  to 
turn  it  around,"  she  says. 
"These  guys  felt  they  could  tell 
me  things  and  because  I  was 
a  young  woman,  I'd  be  too 
stupid  to  write  it  down  or  some- 
thing. But  I  wrote  it  down  and 
I  found  I  got  some  of  the  best 
stories  that  way." 

The  experience  did  more  than 
fine  tune  her  journalistic  resil- 
ience. It  also  enabled  her  to 
document  the  treatment  of 
many  Latin  American  women 
for  Canadians  oblivious  to  the 
pressures  they  face. 

"I  was  appalled  by  how  bla- 
tant discrimination  was  there," 
she  recalls.  "Still  today  a  man 
can  get  away  with  killing  his 
wife  if  he  finds  her  in  an  adul- 


"It  takes  a  real 
special  guy  who  is  not 
threatened  by  your 
success  and  what 
you're  doing." 


press. 

She  says  some 
people  seemed  hesitant  to  set 
a  young  reporter  on  the  scene, 
but  such  caution  makes  no 
sense.  "I  think  for  certain  pa- 
pers it  is  a  good  idea  to  send 


-  Isabel  Vincent 


terous  affair,"  says  Vincent, 
explaining  the'defenceof  hon- 
our,' continues  to  hold  sway  in 
some  small  town  courts. 
Vincent  is  still  struck  by  the 


spiritual  barrenness  she  evi- 
denced  when  writing  about  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  Brazil, 
where  six  out  of  16  children 
would  die  young.  "I  remember 
one  woman  said,  'Maybe  God 
needs  angels,'"  she  says,  re- 
calling the  pockets  of  utter 
misery  in  an  otherwise  advanced 
culture. 

But  Vincent  was  also  forced 
to  face  demons  created  by 
North  American  culture  while 
working  to  carve  out  her  place 
in  Canadian  journalism.  For 
she  and  her  husband  at  the 
time,  the  balancing  act  be- 
tween her  professional  duties 
and  maintaining  stability  in  their 
personal  relationship  proved  too 
much.  "It  was  a  real  problem. 
I  was  divorced  while  there," 
she  says. 

Having  been  indoctrinated  in 
a  culture  that  teaches  men 
that  women's  career  role  is 
subservient  to  the  husband's 
position,  the  fast-pace  of  Vin- 
cent's career  helped  spell  the 
early  demise  of  her  young 
marriage.  "It  takes  a  real  spe- 
cial guy  who  is  not  threatened 
by  your  success  and  what  you're 
doing.  It  can  be  threatening, 
especially  if  you  are  covering  a 
war  or  something.  The  person 
sometimes  feels  diminished,  I 
think,"  she  says. 

Such  strain  was  certainly  not 
in  evidence  in  the  apparently 
chipper  relationships  which 
many  male  journalist  seemed 
to  take  for  granted.  "All  of  my 
colleagues  were  male  and  they 
all  had  kids  and  a  wife  who  took 
care  of  the  house.  So  they 
would  go  home  to  these  nice, 
stable  relationships.  They 
seemed  to  be  always  in  a  good 
mood.  I  didn't  have  that." 

ButVincentsays  her  passion 
for  writing  could  never  be  sac- 
rificed in  conformity  to  soci- 
ety's expectation  that  women 
prioritize  the  success  of  their 
romantic  relationships  over  that 
of  their  career.  "It  just  wasn't 
an  option,  not  doing  this  job.  It 
is  not  something  I  have  ever 
considered.  I  would  be  com- 
pletely dissatisfied  if  I  were  to 
stop  working." 

•  please  see  next  page 
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Gould  goes  to 
Moscow 

Jennifer  Gould  certainly 
shares  a  similar  passion  and 
willingness  to  defy  social 
norms.  This  is  a  woman  that 
at  age  23  quit  her  job  at  a 
suburban  paper  and  headed 
off  to  Moscow  with  $2500 
dollars  in  her  pocket  and  the 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  a 
great  moment  in  history. 

"For  the  late  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  was 
where  the  news  was  happen- 
ing," says  Gould  of  Russia.  "I 
knew  that  I  did  want  to  go 
overseas  and  I  didn't  really 
care  where.  I  wanted  to  go 
when  I  was  young  and  I 
wanted  to  go  somewhere 
preferably  where  I  could  learn 
another  language." 

With  a  political  history  de- 
gree, a  U  of  T  course  in 
Marxism  and  the  memory  of 
her  maternal  grandmother 
from  Russia  to  settle  her 
nerves,  Gould  set  out  to  learn 
a  foreign  tongue  and  record 
the  face  of  communism's 
collapse.  "When  I  got  there, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  warmth 
and  I  had  innate  insight  and 
understanding  into  the  coun- 
try. So  it  turned  out  that  was 
the  best  move  personally  as 
well  as  professionally.  But  I 
really  went  because  of  the 
news,  I  was  drawn  for  that 
moment. 

"I  didn't  want  to  wait.  I 


thought  it  was  absolutely  ri- 
diculous. There  was  no  way  I 
was  going  to  wait  for  some- 
body to  send  me  when  I  was 
so  old.  I  wanted  to  go  when 
I  was  young.  Nobody  is  going 
to  send  you  when  you  are  in 
your  early  twenties.  It  is  very 
rare." 

Gould  \efn\\QPhiiadeiphia 
Enquirer  after  a  year's  work 
to  freelance  from  Moscow. 
She  wrote  for  the  Toronto 
Star,  a  number  of  British  and 
US  publications  and  the  Vi/- 
lage  Voice— ^here  she  works 
today. 

But  she  did  not  simply  have 
to  defy  the  journalistic  bias 
towards  older  foreign  corre- 
spondents to  succeed,  she 
also  had  to  contend  with  al- 
legations that  her  looks  had 
won  her  the  coveted  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  interview  that 
catapulted  her  into  the  big 
leagues. 

After  Gould's  revealing 
Playboy  interview  with  the 
notoriously  fascist  Russian 
leader,  his  credibility  was 
shot— at  a  time  some  thought 
he  may  just  be  a  candidate 
for  the  country's  next  presi- 
dent. Over  the  course  of  their 
many  interview  sessions, 
Zhirinovsky  revealed  himself 
to  be  wildly  unstable— at  one 
point  blaming  women's  fail- 
ure to  perform  sexually  on 
request  for  men  as  the  rea- 
son for  military  strife  in  the 
world.  Not  to  mention  his 
(unsuccessful)  attempts  to 


"There  was  no  way  I  was  going  to 
wait  for  somebody  to  send  me  when  I 
was  so  old.  I  wanted  to  go  when  I  was 
young." 


-  Jennifer  Gould 


get  Gould  to  have  sex  with  his 
bodyguards  so  he  could  watch 
and  many  other  emotionally 
unstable  requests. 

Few  would  dispute  the  com- 
petence of  Gould's  interview- 
ing skills,  after  all  she  drew 


these  revealing  secrets,  at  no 
cost,  from  a  man  that  was 
requiring  thousands  of  dollars 
for  a  single  interview.  But 
Gould  bristles  when  recount- 
ing the  dismissive  assump- 
tions some  have  made  about 


why  she  was  able  to  score  a 
week-long  retreat  with 
Zhirinovsky  on  a  cruise  ship. 

"I  remember  when  I  got 
the  Zhirinovsky  interview  one 
male  journalist  said,  *0h,  you 
only  got  that  because  you're 
a  woman.  If  I  had  asked  for 
that  interview  he  wouldn't 
have  given  it  to  me.'  But  the 
fact  was  that  I  had  asked  for 
the  interview  and  I  was  re- 
fused just  like  everybody  else 
but  I  just  didn't  take  no  for  an 
answer,"  she  says. 

Gould  says  she  negotiated 
with  his  press  office  for  a  few 
weeks  and  was  firmly  denied. 
Zhirinovsky  had  been  on  the 
cover  of  the  Sunday  New 
Yorii  Times  magazine  and 
the  journalist  hadn't  inter- 
viewed him.  He  was  refusing 
everyone. 

"I  knew  he  was  a  politician 
and  he  would  have  to  be 
making  a  public  appearance. 
He  was  holding  a  voters  rally. 
I  went  to  it.  I  became  friends 
with  the  advisors  around  him," 
she  says,  explaining  she  was 
invited  to  another  press  con- 
ference Zhirinovsky  was  giv- 
ing with  the  Neo-Nazis. 

Gould  says  she  then  con- 
fronted him  in  front  of  20 
cameras  demanding  a  free 
interview.  Caught  off  guard, 
he  accepted  but  later  had  a 
press  secretary  cancel.  But 
she  knew  he  was  going  on 
this  cruise  ship  for  a  week,  so 
she  showed  up  at  the  dock 
with  a  three  day  supply  of 


clothes  in  her  back  pack  and 
some  serious  determination. 
And  she  was  let  on  board. 

"I  just  didn't  take  no  for  an 
answer,  "she  says.  "I  worked 
forthat.  If  someone  else  had 
done  all  that,  they  would  prob- 
ably  have  the  same  results. 
I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
dismissive — for  older,  estab- 
lished journalists,  for  some 
men  do  that,  there  is  still 
some  condescension. 
Women  still  face  obstacles  in 
this  business  and  in  any  busi- 
ness." 

She  says  the  media  focus 
on  her  looks,  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  most  of  the 
reviews  of  her  first  book 
Vodl<a,  Tears  and  Lenin's 
Angel,  is  irritating. 

"I  just  find  it  ridiculous  in  a 
way,"  says  Gould.  "The  writ- 
ten print  word  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  somebody  looks 
like.  I  think  whoever  you  are, 
you  have  things  that  work  for 
you  and  things  that  don't 
work  for  you.  Sometimes 
being  young  and  female 
worked  really  well.  But  you 
can  never  underestimate  how 
much  of  an  advantage  it  is  to 
be  a  white,  male  WASP  in  any 
job,  or  just  a  white  man  in 
general." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  young 
women  today  who  say  that 
feminism  isn't  needed 
anymore,  that  all  these  rights 
have  been  won  for  women 
and  it  is  just  not  true.  There's 
still  a  long  way  to  go." 


Hew  abeirt  Hie 

SAC  DENIAL  PLAN 

Vote  YES.. 


for  the  Student  Dental  Plan 
Marxh  24th  &  25th  (vynth  SAC  Elections) 


Some  facts  to  chew  on! 

80%  Dental  Exam  incl.  diagnosis,  treatment  plan  and  X-Rays 
60%  Cleaning  and  Fluoride  treatments 
50%  Fillings,  Extractions,  Periodontic  work  and  Root  Canals 
Maximum  allowance  of  $800.00  per  person  per  year 
Only  $65.25  per  year  to  be  included  in  your  student  fee 
Full  Opt-Out  Refund  Allowed 


Contact  ?AC  For  Details 

phone:  416-978»49n 

email:  sac@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
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Cherian  &  Company  Inc. 


Join  the  rally  to  stop 
the  commercial  seal  hunt 


CATCSH 

CANADIANS  AGAINST  THE  COMMERCIAL  SEAL  HUNT 


H 


BUS! 

OTTAWA! 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  20,1998 


nVE  GOOD  REASONS  TO  ATTEND 

THE  RALLY  AGAINST  THE 

COMMERCIAL  SEAL  HUNT: 

(the  largest  hunt  for  marine  mammals  In  the  world) 


IYour  tax  dollars  help  pay  for  the  seal  hunt 
-  which  is  uneconomical  and  creates  very 
little  employment.  Newfoundlanders 
deserve  real  jobs. 

2lf  s  cruel.  Since  1995,  over  100  sealers 
have  been  charged  with  illegal  acts  rang- 
ing from  skinning  a  seal  alive  to  illegal 
trading  in  the  skins  of  protected  pups. 

3 Defenseless  pups  are  being  killed. 
About  220,000  in  1997  alone. 

4 The  number  of  seals  that  are  killed  is  far 
too  high  -  threatening  the  population's 
future.  And  the  quotas  are  often  exceeded. 

5 Many  seals  are  killed  solely  for  their 
penises  which  are  sold  as  sex  potions. 
And  as  with  rhinos,  elephants  and  tigers, 
this  trade  in  wildlife  parts  can  threaten 
animals  with  extinction. 

Help  make 
this  the  largest 
save  our  seals  rally  in 
Canada's  history! 


FEDERAL  LIBERAL 
POLICY  CONVENTION 

Ottawa  Congress  Centre 

55  Colonel  By  Drive 
Friday,  March  20, 1:00  PM 


TIC  ' 


C  A  PC  S  H 

Canadians 
Against  The 
Commercial 
Seal  Hunt 

A  project  of  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare  -  Canada 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  THE  BUS: 

To  help  us  in  our  planning,  please  call  us 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Transportation  is  free. 
(We  will  be  passing  the  hat  en  route  to 
offset  costs.)  The  most  important  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  reserve  your  seat  and  com- 
mit to  showing  up! 

In  Ontario:  call  the  local  contact,  whose 
number  is  listed  on  the  back.  If  there  is 
no  local  contact,  please  call  the  Toronto 
office  at  416-532-7875  and  we  will 
save  your  seat. 

In  Quebec:  call  the  Montreal  office 
at  514-937-9797 


SPREAD  THE  WORD! 


THE  promise  of  the  FUTURE  certainly  isn't  what  it  used 
to  be.  You've  seen  the  stats,  the  depressing  headlines 
ihat  tell  us  that  we  are  the  first  generation  to  have  a 
standard  of  living  lower  than  that  of  our  parents.  We  all 
know  about  the  miserable  unemployment  rate  reported 
by  Statistics  Canada  in  January— it's  around  nine  per  cent 
for  the  general  population,  with  youth  unemployment 
coming  in  at  16.6  per  cent.  And  these  numbers  are 
consistent  with  the  common  notion  that  our  demo- 
graphic, often  associated  with  the  24th  letter  in  the 
alphabet  (that  is  X),  is  synonymous  with  "slacker." 

Butthetruthis,  notonlydowewant 


jobs,  we  want  to  be  meaningfully 
employed.  And  the  irony  is  that  the 
unusual  economic  challenges  that  our 
generation  faces  come  at  a  time  of 
unprecedented  knowledge  and  seem- 
ingly limitless  possibilities. 

Young  women,  in  particular,  face  a 
challenge  that  is  different  from  the 
challenges  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers faced.  Many  of  our  baby 
boomer  mothers  were  told  that  they 

could  do  more  than  their  mothers  

they  could  get  an  education  and, 
thanks  to  the  Pill,  they  didn't  have  to 
marry  the  first  boy  they  kissed.  The 
majority  of  women  of  the  previous 
generation  work  outside  the  home 
(and  have  to  in  order  to  ensure  their 
families'  survival,  or  at  least,  their 


BY  RENEE  SMITH 


comfort). 

Generally  speaking,  this  tradition 
continues  as  there  are  very  few  doors 
that  are  unequivocally  closed  to  the 
average  young  woman  today.  We've 
been  to  space  and  we've  been  heads 
of  state.  We've  climbed  the  highest 
peaks  and  are  expected  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  trenches. 

Hannah  Gartner  on  CBC's  The  Na- 
f/b/7,3/may  call  Madeleine  Albright  "the 
most  powerful  woman  in  the  world," 
but  my  friends  aren't  awed  by  her 
success.  Instead,  my  younger  sister 
was  a  little  surprised  to  realize  that 
there  has  never  been  a  female  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  Albright.  While 
our  numbers  may  be  down  in  tradi- 


tionally boys  club  arenas,  the  first  step 
in  name-your-area,  has  already  been 
taken  by  a  woman.  Today,  those  who 
are  resistant  to  change  in  the  patriar- 
chy are  bracing  themselves  for  the 
tsunami  of  women  to  crash  at  their 
door  step. 

In  1995,  5,712  degrees  were 
awarded  to  women  at  U  of  T  versus 
4,620  degrees  awarded  to  men.  While 
over  all,  men  still  dominate  in  the 
science  programs,  in  that  same  year, 
more  women  than  men  received  de- 
grees in  the  life  science  category- 
with  1,352  U  of  T  undergraduate  life 
science  degrees  awarded  to  women 
versus  847  men  the  same  degree. 

As  well,  women  outnumber  men  2 
to  1  with  respect  to  obtaining  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  field  of  Life  Sci- 
ences. Except  for  a  1996  dip  in  the 
enrollmentfor  post-secondary  institu- 
tions reported  in  a  publication  by 
Canadian  Centre  for  Policy  Alterna- 
tives, the  first  blip  of  its  kind  since 
1978,  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
proportion  to  be  considerably  differ- 
ent this  year.  It  wouldn't  be  outra- 
geous to  suspect  that  the  trend  of 
women  in  formerly  male-dominated 
fields  of  study  is  rising. 

For  everyone  in  our  demographic, 
the  competition  for  jobs  is  intense. 
We  have  to  be  able  to  appear  well- 
rounded  and  experienced  upon  gradu- 
ation in  order  to  get  an  entry  level 
position.  And  all  the  while,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  come  a  long  way, 
baby,  women  are  still 
under-represented  in  many  influen- 
tial, high  profile  professions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1995  census,  women  make 
up  only  26  per  cent  of  doctors  in 
Ontario  and  only  25  per  cent  of 
lawyers,  despite  the  growing  number 
of  women  with  related  degrees.  In 
Ontario,  as  of  1991,  there  were  5 1,427 
women  working  in  fields  of  natural 
sciences,  engineering  or  mathemat- 
ics, as  compared  to  192,025  men  in 
the  same  area. 

And,  as  a  profession  becomes  fe- 
male-dominated, the  salaries  are  fre- 
quently lowered  and  the  prestige  de- 
creases as  well.  When  being  a  secre- 
tary was  a  considered  a  man's  job  it 
was  a  position  with  room  for  advance- 
ment. Now  that  it  is  relegated  to  being 
woman's  work  there  is  almost  no 
chance  of  being  promoted  out  of  the 
front  desk. 

But  more  important  than  the  stats 
and  the  headlines  are  the  stories  of 
young  women.  Their  lives  tell  about 
what  it  really  is  like  for  young  women 
today  as  they  enter  the  workforce.  • 


Marijana  Drandic,  a  23  year  old  toxicology  specialist  at  U  of  T, 

decided  she  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  because  of  the  challenge  in  combining 
science  knowledge  with  real-life  social  interactions. 

"Doctors  deal  with  physical  problems  and  relate  to  the  patient's  social 
and  emotional  problems,  too,"  she  explains.  "They  get  to  use  both 
scientific  knowledge  and  people  skills." 

"Doctors  do  get  paid  enough,"  she  adds.  But  the  medical  profession 
hasn't  been  immune  to  cutbacks  and  changes  in  government  regulation 
and  policy.  For  Marijana,  what  is  at  issue  most  for  her  future  life  as  a  doctor 
is  the  new  policy  delegating  where  she  can  open  up  a  practice.  "I  want  to 
be  able  to  choose  where  I  work,"  she  says. 


Today's  gloomy  eixiployment  climate  has  forced  Julie  Shouldice 

to  consider  her  options  carefully.  A  22  year-old  graduating  student  in  peace 
and  conflict  studies,  Shouldice  says  that  she  has  never  even  entertained 
the  thought  of  finding  full-time  work  upon  graduation.  With  a  long  term 
goal  of  getting  involved  with  international  development,  she  is  deciding 
whether  to  go  on  for  a  master's.  Shouldice  believes  that  she  must  spend 
a  year  interning,  without  making  money,  if  she  is  ever  to  move  toward  her 
desired  job. 

And  she  is  willing  to  take  risks  if  necessary  to  secure  a  career.  Faced 
with  the  possibility  of  not  getting  one  of  the  short  overseas  internships 
available,  she  says  she  is  prepared  to  travel  far  afield  for  experience. 

"Maybe  I'll  go  over  myself  to  find  work  in  French-speaking  Africa,  or 


Judith  Parker  also  faces  uncertainty  in  the  post-graduation  job 

market.  Parker,  a  U  of  T  graduate  in  philosophy  and  political  theory,  now 
works  as  the  circulation  manager  for  THIS  Magazine.  She  maintains  that 
Canada's  job  market  trends  have  not  affected  her  career  choice  nor  her 
manner  of  approach. 

"I  consider  myself  lucky,"  she  said,  "I  had  the  opportunity,  with  my 
practical  skillsgained  from  my  extracurricular  activities,  to  land  a  job,  giving 
me  an  advantage  over  those  who  just  focused  on  academics. "  For  Parker, 
volunteer  hours  at  a  campus  newspaper  helped  pave  the  way  to 

Thandie  Francis  is  graduating  this  year  and  she  knows  that  her 

arts  degree  in  psychology  and  religion  means  that  she  has  to  do  more  leg 
work  and  more  volunteer  work  to  make  herself  more  attractive  to 
prospective  employers. 

"I  did  research  for  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  this  summer  with  a 
mentorship  as  part  of  the  medical  science  department,"  Thandie  says. 
This  allowed  hertomeetwithsocial  workers  in  a  variety  of  settings,  helping 
her  to  be  sure  about  her  career  choice. 

Thandie  is  luckier  than  most.  She  works  two  jobs  that  are  related  to  social 
work  and  the  health  care  setting  that  pay  the  bills  and  look  good  on  an 
application. 


Cathy  Rigg,  a  grad  student  in  geography,  is  currently  deciding 

between  continuing  with  her  PhD  or  entering  the  workforce  as  an 
environmental  consultant.  She  considers  herself  "naively  optimistic  about 
the  workforce." 

"Continuing  with  school  [for  me]  is  not  about  hiding  because  I'm  afraid 
of  notfinding  positions,"  Rigg  explained.  "The  level  [of  the  position]  is  the 
issue."  There  is  the  risk  of  being  overqualified  with  a  PhD  and  there  is  the 
likelihood  of  immediately  making  more  money  in  the  workforce  than  the 
university  funding  she  has  been  offered.  But  Cathy  isn't  overly  concerned 
about  these  short  term  financial  questions. 

"With  geography,"  she  said,  "you  get  both  sides  of  the  coin:  arts 
knowledge  and  science  knowledge.  You  have  greater  opportunity.  With 
policy  management  and  other  issues  being  in  that  the  middle  ground  is 
a  good  space  to  be  in." 


IMPORTANT  OPEPI  fORUM 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  18th  •  4  TO  6  p.m. 
DEBATES  ROOM  •  HART  HOUSE 

To  discuss  student  services  in  an  environment 

of  rising  tuition  and  student  debt 
COSS  is  looldng  for  solutions  to  the  dilemma 
of  funding  excellent  student  services  while 

keeping  costs  to  students  from  rising  annually. 

Presentations  &  Open  Discussion 
Information:  978-2436 

Sponsored  by:  The  council  on  student  services  (COSS) 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Phone:  416-978-2452      7  Hart  House  circle  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


The  Hart  House  Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee 
invites  you  to  its 

ANNUAL  SPRINfi  EVENT 

Wednesdao*  March  18th  J99g 
6  to  10  pm  Music  Room 

Celebrate  the  coming  of  spring  with  other  faith 
traditions,  and  enjoy  a  delicious  free  dinner 

6:00  pm  -  social  &  dinner 
7:00  pm  -  presentations 

All  Welcome!  Free! 

For  information  call:  978-2448 


978-2452 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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THE  VARSITY 


Tuesday,  March  1 7,  1 998 


Deconstructing  Harris 


I  am  reminded  of  what  Groucho 
Marx  said  as  he  was  being 
sprayed  in  the  crotch  with  a 
seltzer  bottle  by  brother  Chico: 
"What 're  you  trying  to  do, 
make  it  look  like  an  inside 
job?" 

There  is  a  si  mi  larnaggi  ng  sense 
of  connivance  when  it  comes  to 
evaluating  Mike  Harris's  role  in 
what  has  become  the  most  kinetic 
period  in  Ontario's  political  his- 
tory. Politicaljoumalist  (and  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  graduate)  John 
Ibbitson  writes  in  his  bookPraw- 
ised  Land:  Inside  the  Mike 
Harris  Revolution  (Prentice 
Hall),  "he  is  still,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  a  slow-thinking  front  man 
for  his  smart  young  advisers.  As 
usual,  this  perception  is  ultimately 
to  the  premier's  advantage;  Mike 
Harris  has  always  surprised  those 
who  underestimate  him." 

John  Ibbitson's  report  at  the 
midway  pointof  Harris's  premier- 
ship allows  the  reader  to  peer  in- 
side the  first  two  years  of  the  Tory 
agenda  in  Ontario,  tracing  its  roots 
from  Harris' s  first  forays  into  poli- 
tics as  a  local  trustee  in  North  Bay 
in  the  mid  1970s,  his  surprising 
election  to  the  Ontario  legislature 
in  1981  and  his  winning  the  leader- 
ship of  the  provincial  Conserva- 
tive party  in  1 990,  then  connecting 
this  to  the  group  of  young  neo- 
conservative  ideologues  who  de- 
veloped the  infamous  Tory  mani- 
festo known  as  the  Common  Sense 
Revolution,  and  parlayed  it  into  a 
triumphant  platform. 

As  all  Ontarions  are  well  aware, 
the  pace  of  political,  social  and 
economic  reforms  in  our  province 
enacted  by  the  Common  Sense 
Revolution  has  been  fast  and  furi- 
ous, and  hardly  any  citizen  has 
been  left  unaffected  by  the  To- 
ries' three-pronged  promise  to 
slash  government  spending,  cut 
taxes  and  reduce  the  deficit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  mandate,  Mike  Harris' 
caucus  has  alienated  and  fostered 
a  climate  of  agitation  and  resist- 
ance— sometimes  intentionally,  as 
Ibbitson  reports — in  many  sectors 
of  society,  particularly  with  what 
is  known  as  the  MUSH  sector: 
municipalities,universities,  schools 
and  hospitals;  plus  a  fifth  group, 
labour. 

Wecan  hardly  keep  up  with  the 
Tories'  veritable  cleaning  of  the 
Augean  stables,  as  they  disentan- 
gle services  and  download  costs 
($164  million,  according  to  The 
Toronto  Star)  onto  municipal  ju- 
risdictions like  Toronto,  reduce 
funding  to  universities  and  tinker 
with  student  aid  plans, 
amalgamate  school 
boards  and  reform 
educational  curricu- 
lum, close  hospitals 
and  restructure  the 
payscale  of  doctors, 
eliminate  thousands 
of  government-regu- 
lated jobs  and  estab- 
lish new  policy  for 
unions,  and  introduce 
"workfare"whilere- 
ducing  welfare  ben- 
efits. And  to  all  this 
you  can  now  add  the 
Tories'  property  tax 
reassessments, 

which  many  small   

business  claim  will 
drive  them  to  bankruptcy. 
As  Ibbitson  writes,  "Whether 


John  Ibbitson  tries  to  make  sense  of  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution  in  Promised  Land 
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you  love  or  hate  it,  the  CSR,  as  it 


came  to  be  known,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  ideologically  innova- 
tive and  politically  successful  po- 
litical manifesto  in  Ontario  his- 
tory.. .  in  short,  the  Common  Sense 
Revolution  promised  to  revive  On- 
tario's  flagging 
economy  by  stimu- 
lating spending 
through  tax  cuts 
and  by  eliminating 
deficit  financing.  In 
exchange,  the  To- 
ries would  signifi- 
cantly curtail,  for 
better  or  for  worse, 
the  size  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the 
role  of  the  state  in 
society." 

And  as  we  all 
know,  this  litany  of 
revisions  has  been, 
n  Ibbitson.   for  better  or  for 
  worse,  the  provo- 
cation for  mass  so- 
cial protest  the  likes  of  which  On- 
tario has  never  seen  before,  in- 
cluding the  Days  of  Action  walk- 


outs, and  heated  confrontations  at 
Queen' s  Park  between  police  and 
student  demonstrators  on  Feb.  7, 
1996  and  union  activists  on  Mar. 
1 8, 1 996.  The  province  is  still  on 
tenterhooks. 

Ibbitson' s  book  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  catch  our  breath,  step 
back,  and  scrutinize  Harris' s  some- 
what Procrustean  formula  for  re- 
furbishing Ontario  with  the  tradi- 
tional conservative  values  of  less 
government  intrusion  and  more 
individual  accountability.  In  a  re- 
cent interview,  Ibbitson  explained 
to  me  that  the  sheer  expeditious- 
ness  of  the  Tory  program,  and  the 
impassioned  reactions  to  it,  left 
him  nochoice  but  to  write  the  book 
only  halfway  through  Harris' s  ad- 
ministration. 

"There's  certainly,"  Ibbitson 
states,  "a  pitch  of  interest  in,  a 
curiosity  about,  and  in  many  quar- 
ters, a  rage  over  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing,  and  not  always  a 
tremendous  understanding  of  why 
they  are  doing  i  t  or  what  forces  are 
moti  vafing  them,  or  who' s  behind 


it  all.  There  were  so  many  things 
going  on  at  so  many  fronts  that 
journalists  such  as  myself  were 
able  to  gi  ve  only  a  superficial  treat- 
ment to  what  was  happening;  we 
were  just  trying  to  keep  up.  This 
book  was  the  first  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  broader  picture." 

Promised  Land  is  succinct  and, 
I  believe,  sincere,  in  its  dispassion- 
ate coverage  of  the  Common 
SenseRevolution.  Ibbitson  displays 
nary  a  skewed  perspective,  either 
to  left  or  right,  as  he  leads  us 
through  every  course  of  action 
taken  by  Harris's  team,  from 
putting  the  kibosh  on  photo  radar 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  term 
to  the  pushing  of  the  omnibus  bill 
through  Pariiament,  "the  largest 
bill  ever  put  before  the  legislature 
of  any  province. "This  is  a  shrewd 
tack  for  Ibbitson  to  take:  polls  show 
there  are  still  as  many  Harris  sup- 
porters as  there  are  detractors, 
and  thus,  his  book  is  palatable  to  a 
wide  audience  base. 

Ibbitson  explains  his  strategy:  "I 
emulated  the  method  employed  by 


Nathan  Cohen,  the  Toronto  Star's 
dramacritic,  in  my  approach  to  the 
government.  I  asked  myself.  What 
are  they  trying  to  do?  How  well 
are  they  doing  it?  Was  it  worth 
doing?  I  also  wanted  to  try  to 
understand  why 
wehaveall  failed 
so  completely  to 
understand  the 
appeal  of  this 
government. 

"By  talking  to 
peopleinthe  pub- 
lic domain,"  he 
continues,  "I  be- 
came convinced 
that  there  was  a 
profound  discon- 
nection between 
the  urban  elites 
who  dominated 
the  political  de- 
bates [duringthe 
last  election  plus 
the  media],  and 
the  population  as 

a  whole.  Our  misunderstanding  of 
what  was  moving  that  population 


Promised 
LaiicL 


insioe  tne  Mtke,  Harti 

Rcvolntiiori 


John  ibbitson 


was  behi  nd  our  mi  sunders  tandi  ng 
of  the  appeal  of  the  Harris  govern- 
ment. That  became  the  driving 
themeofthebook:  Who  wasMike 
Harris?  Where  did  he  come  from? 
What  was  happening  to  the  prov- 
ince during  his  political  rise  that 
was  pushing  the  electorate  toward 
his  vie  w  of  what  the  province  shou  Id 
be?" 

This  brings  us  back  to  Mike 
Harris  the  man.  As  a  political  per- 
sonality, he  is  conspicuously  non- 
descript; the  most  titi  Hating  oppor- 
tunity the  public  has  had  for  per- 
sonal muckraking  against  the  pre- 
mier is  the  recent  al  legation  that  he 
has  six  toes  on  his  right  foot  (the 
photo  that  started  this  accusation 
is  included  in  Promised  Land). 
Ibbitson  writes,  "There  remains, 
finally,  the  enigma  of  the  man  in 
themiddleofitall.  MikeHarrisis, 
ultimately,  no  better  known  today 
than  he  was  in  1990,  when  he 
arrived  as  leader  on  the  provincial 
scene."  The  best  description 
Ibbitson  can  give  of  Harris  is  as 
"deeply  private,  intensely  competi- 
tive, powerfully  intuitive  and  ut- 
teriy  committed  to  reshaping  the 
province." 

And  when  asked  if  he  received 
any  reaction  from  Harris  about  the 
book,  Ibbitson  responds,  "I  believe 
he's  not  the  type  of  guy  who  cares 
a  lot  about  what  the  press  says 
about  him.  Some  political  leaders 
live  and  die  by  'what  the  boys  are 
saying,'  asMulroney  used  to  say. 
But  Harris  is  reasonably  oblivious 
to  what  other  people  think  of  what 
he'sdoing." 

And  so,  given  the  picture  of  our 
premier  as  a  personal  yet  confi- 
dent man  (one  can  remember 
Harris  kvelling — while  protesters 
pounded  against  the  doors  of  the 
legislature — that  "we  promised  to 
delivertheCommon  SenseRevo- 
lution. No  special-interest  group 
or  lobby  will  stop  us.  No  union- 
leader-led  demonstration  will  de- 
ter us"),  it  is  somehow  still  not 
enough.  Though  I  realize  it  sounds 
like  an  inane  supposition,  1  have 
regardless  developed  the  notion 
that  Mike  Harris  is  the  most  ex- 
pendable member  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  in  fact,  as  Ibbitson  points 
out,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  writing  of  the  Common 
Sense  Revolution  manifesto.  And 
although  he  is  a  hard-working,  sel  f- 
made  man  with  a  sel  of  core  val- 
ues that  no  reasonable  person  can 
fully  denigrate,  Ibbitson  writes  that 
"Harris  lacked  the  intellectual  rig- 
our to  translate  his  intuitions  into  a 
credible  and  successful  political 
agenda.  Had  he  been  left  on  his 
own,  the  small  businessman  from 
North  Bay  would  today  most  1  ikely 
still  be  railing  from  the  opposition 
benches  at  his  more  sophisticated 
and  successful  opponents." 

  Although,  he 

was  smart 
enough  to  ally 
himself  with  the 
right  people. 
Goetheoncesaid 
that  to  rule  is 
easy,  to  govern 
difficult.  And 
while  it  is  unde- 
niable that  Mike 
Harris  is  the 
leader  of  per- 
haps the  most  sig- 
nificant political 
movement  in  the 
history  of  On- 
tario, I'm  afraid 
there's  just  not 
enough  evidence 
to  tell  us  whether 
Mike  Harris  is  a  ruler  or  a  gover- 
nor. 
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chairman  of  Connor  Clark  and  Company 

Mr.  Clark  will  briefly  provide  his  insight  about 
the  market  from  both  a  historical  perspective 
and  a  future  outlook. 


Please  join  us  for  an  open  discussion  witli  Mr  Claric. 

Wednesday,  March  18th,  1998 

5:00  p.m. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House 

Free  refreshments 


Check  out  our  website  at: 
www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/groups/hhlc 
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ASK  A  DEAN 

Cut  through  the  red  tape ! 
Bring  us  your  questions, 
problems,  comments  and 
beefs. 

Information  booth  in 
Sidney  Smith  Lobby 
staffed  by  Arts  &  Science  Deans 
in  cooperation  with  ASSU 

Tuesday,  March  24 
Tuesday,  March  3 1 
Tuesday,  April  7 

11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 


Ten  good  reasons  

to  oppose  the  Multilateral  Agreement  on  Investment  [MAI] 


1 .  The  MAI  would  give  new  rights  and 
powers  to  foreign  investors  and 
corporations. 

2.  It  would  severely  limit  our  ability  to  create 
jobs. 

3.  The  MAI  would  give  corporations  nnore 
power  to  fight  environmental  regulations. 

4.  It  would  leave  our  culture  at  the  mercy  of 
US  entertainment  mega-corporations. 

5.  The  MAI  would  open  up  our  health  care 
and  public  education  to  multinational 
corporations. 


6.  It  would  threaten  our  ownership  of  fisheries, 
forests,  energy  and  other  natural  resources. 

7.  It  would  give  corporations  the  right  to  sue 
our  elected  governments  to  protect  their 
profits. 

8.  All  disputes  would  be  decided  in  secret  by 
trade  experts  with  no  public  input. 

9.  The  MAI  would  impose  tough,  unfair  rules 
on  developing  countries  who  aren't  even 
part  of  negotiations. 

10  .  We  would  be  locked  into  a  bad  deal  for 
20  years! 


Canada  should  not  be  part  of  any  agreement  that  grants  corporations  the  same  status  as  democratically  elected 
governments  and  favours  the  rights  of  corporations  over  citizens.  The  MAI  now  being  negotiated  by  Canada  and  the 
other  28  countries  that  form  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  does  just  that. 

The  fight  to  defeat  the  MAI  isn't  over.  Ask  your  MP  to  say  NO'to  the  MAI. 
National  Speak  Out  Against  the  MAI  •  Thursday  March  IS'*"  1998 

Actions  will  continue  after  March  19^  Get  involved.  Call  613-232-7394  or  1-800-387-7177 


A  message  from  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  the  Council  of  Canadians,  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  and  over  40  other  national  organizations  representing  millions  of  concerned  Canadians. 
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Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 

Paris,  1662.  Discontentment  brews  as  people  starve  and 
:  iot  in  the  streets.  King  Louis  XIV  (Leonardo  DiCaprio)  lives 
c  31  elessly  in  his  palace  and  sets  a  tradition  of  tyranny  thai 
could  trigger  the  downfall  of  his  unfortunate  descendants 
He  serves  rotting  food  to  his  people,  frolics  in  dumb 
games  all  day,  trifles  with  the  virtue  of  numerous  fair 
maidens  and  seduces  those  who  are  betrothed  to  an- 
other. D'Artagnan  (Gabriel  Byrne),  renowned  comrade  of 
the  Three  Musketeers,  has  become  Captain  of  the  Mus- 
keteers. His  friends,  however,  have  all  retired  in  disillu- 
sionment with  their  king.  Aramis  (Jeremy  Irons)  has  be- 
come a  priest.  Athos  (John  Malkovich)  plays  his  fiddle 
vvhile  raising  his  son,  Porthos  (Gerard  Depardieu)  spreads 
his  love  across  Paris. 

A  series  of  events  soon  lead  to  a  decision  by  the  Three 
Musketeers  that  King  Louis  must  be  done  away  with.  The 
Musketeers  create  a  plan  centred  on  a  prisoner,  known  ~ . 
64389000,  who  is  locked  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  Bastille 
His  identity,  hidden  behind  an  iron  mask  (though  never  a 
secret,  thanks  to  commercials),  becomes  the  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  the  French  people.  However,  D'Artagnan  is 
forced  to  abandon  his  friends  in  order  to  fulfil  the  oath  ot 
loyalty  he  swore  to  the  crown.  Swordplay  and  valour 
ensue. 

T/ie  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  is  the  usual  bastardization  ol 
a  classic  by  Hollywood.  Randall  Wallace,  whose  screen- 
play brought  forth  Braveheart,  makes  his  directorial  dc 
but  by  drawing  from  the  same  spring  of  testosterone 
Much  is  crammed  into  two  hours,  yet  the  movie  never 
seems  to  be  in  a  rush  to  get  anywhere,  particularly  at  the 
beginning.  As  for  the  mysteries  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
mask,  one  need  look  no  further  than  the  average  soap 
opera. 

Nevertheless,  the  movie's  leading  men  are  undeniably 
dashing  in  their  leather  and  cape  ensembles.  Babe  of  the 
moment,  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  is  clearly  thhiled  with  the 
chance  to  act  like  a  jerk  and  wield  a  sword.  His  role  as  the 
French  Sun  God  notwithstanding,  DiCaprio  speaks  freely 
in  his  Yankee  accent.  Irons,  Malkovich,  Depardieu  and 
Byrne  all  play  their  parts  with  boyish  glee  and  bravado, 
especially  during  the  most  intense  moments. 

Chivalry,  muskets,  heaving  bosoms,  swords,  leather 
male  nudity,  flowing  capes  and  an  assortment  of  accents 
all  add  up  to  a  rollicking  good  time.  For  those  who  were 

I  weaned  onto  the  Three  Musl<eteers  through  the  Chris 
O'Donnell  vehicle  a  few  years  back,  this  film  will  be  a 
natural  continuation.  The  Man  in  the  Iron Masl<\vx\%  along 

I  the  same  vein  as  Robin  Hood:  Prince  of  Thieves  av\6  the 
like:  a  Hollywood  no-brainerthat  looks  pretty  and  punches 
below  the  belt.  ^^^,3^  ^^^  l 


Shameless 
self-promotion 


Let  me  start  by  saying  how 
:ompletely  burned  I  am  by  the 
tact  that  Kerri  Huffman  (whose 
"Quim  Notes"  column  alternates 
withthisone)  notonly  a) managed 
to  view  a  copy  of  the  Pamela  and 
Tommy  Lee  sex  tape,  but  b)  also 
went  and  turned  such  viewing  into 
a  great  column  last  week,  thereby 
c)  making  any  further  viewing  of 
the  tape  for  columnistic  purposes 
(by , e.g.,  yours  tmiy)joumaiistically 
otiose,  and  therefore  d)  merely 
perverted. 

And  while  I'm  going  to  have 
to  see  for  myself  the  extent  to 
which  Tommy's  organ  quickly 
establishes  itself  as  the  video's 
centrepiece,  I'll  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  thematic  use  of 
Kerri 's  argument  that  Pam  and 
Tommy's  home  video  is  as  much 
about  shameless  self-promotion  as 
it  is  about  sex. 

So:  Speaking  of  shameless 
self-promotion,  many  of  you  have 
probably  noticed  that  we  are 
smack-dab  in  the  middle  of 
awards    season.  Emmys 
Grammies  and  Geminis,  Golden 
Globes,  Genies  and  Junos,  with 
the  dress-fest  that  is  the  Oscars 
eventually  bringing  it  all  to  a 
stupefying  close.  Keeping  track 
of  who  wins  what  can  be  a  bit 
difficult,  and  a  Globe  and  Mail 
Arts  columnist  complained  re 
cently  (about  the  Geminis,  I 
think)  that  winning  didn' t 
mean  much  anyway 
since  there 
were  sim- 
ply too 
many 
awards, 
that  it 
seemed  like 
almost  everybody  got  one. 

Which  pretty  much  misses 
the  point,  I  think,  since  these 


Past  Juno  av/ard  winners  Glass  Tiger  (above) 
and  Corey  Hart:  Truly  some  of  the  finest 
musical  talent  this  country  has  heard. 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 
The  Potter 


awards  shows  have  everything 
to  do  with  selling  more  TVs/ 
movie  tickets/records,  and 
squat  to  do  with  recogniz- 
ng  excellence. 

Take 
the  Junos, 
for  exam- 
ple. The 
Juno 
Awards 
are  pro- 
duced by  CARAS,  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a  rather  august  name 


for  a  group  founded  in 
1975  "to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Cana- 
dian Recording  Indus- 
try." A  noble  enough 
goal,  except  that  pretty  much  the 
only  way  CARAS  does  any  such 
fostering  is  by  administering  and 
promoting  the  Juno  Awards. 

Given  that  it  is  pretty  much 
one  big  sales  pitch  for  Canadian 
recordings,  the  Juno  Awards  show 
has  always  been  rather  second- 
rate,  lacking  in  the  (let's  be  honest 
here)  sex  appeal  of  its  American 


counterparts.  CARAS  is  looking 
for  that  to  change  this  year,  re- 
placing 1997  host  JannArden  with 
Vancouver  nati  ve  Jason  Priestley. 
(According  to  the  Juno  website, 
CARAS  is  pleased  to  have  found 
the  "Illusive  perfect  host  [sic]", 
having  pursued  Priestley  with 
"Shear  [sic]  doggedness"). 

Still,  the  Junos  could  trot  out 
the  entire  cast  of  90210  and  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  match  some- 
thing like  the  Blockbuster  Enter- 
tainment Awards,  which  were  held 
ast  week.  Only  fouryearsold,  this 
awards  show  makes  no  attempt  to 
hide  the  fact  that  increasing  Block- 
buster's market  share  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  brazenly  thumbing  its 
nose  atquaint  notions  like  "artistic 
merit." 

A  sort  of  People's  Choice 
Awards  on  steroids,  the  BEAs  are 
chosen  by  Blockbuster  Video  cus- 
tomers, who  vote  fortheir  favourite 
actors  in  categories  that  map  per- 
fectly on  to  video 
rental  sections:  Best 
Male/Female  in  Ac- 
tion/Adventure, Com- 
edy, Sci-Fi,  Drama, 
Suspense,  Horror. 
The  awards  show  it- 
self was  a  snappy  af- 
fair, and  it  featured  a 
constant  procession  of 
young  and  attractive 
B-list  actors.  You  of- 
ten couldn't  tell  who 
wasgivingtheaward 
and  who  was  receiving,  but  itdidn't 
matter,  since  all  involved  were  in- 
terviewed afterward  at  the  back- 
stage Planet  Hollywood  by  ETs 
Jann  Carl. 

It  was  all  quite  sexy — much 
sexier,  I  must  say.  than  Kerri  made 
the  Pam  and  Tommy  video 
sound — but  oddly  enough,  I  don't 
recall  seeingJason  Priestley  there. 
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Bunyan  is  back 


BY  JUNE  PARK 


The  legendary  lumberjack  of  the 
American  Wilderness  has  been 
revived  by  the  U  of  T  Faculty  of 
Music's  Opera  Division  in  the 
Canadian  stage  premier  of 
Benjamin  Britten' sPatt/BM'iya/i. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  W.H. 
Auden,  a  fellow  British  expatriate 
who  lived  in  the  same  New  York 
house  as  Britten  in  1940.  Auden 
considered  Paul  Bunyan  to  be  a 
universal  legend  who  embodied 
the  "collective  state  of  mind  of  a 
people  whose  tasks  were  prima- 
rily the  physical  mastery  of  na- 
ture." 

First  performed  in  Columbia, 
New  York  in  1941,  Bunyan  was 
proclaimed  a  musical  Hop  and 
slaughtered  by  the  critics.  The 
score  was  promptly  buried  until 
years  later,  when  it  was  finally 
revised  in  1974  by  Britten,  per- 
haps impelled  by  Auden' s  death 
in  1973.  The  U  of  T  production 
has  the  fortune  of  having  the  di- 
rection of  two  musicians  who 
worked  directly  with  Britten  on 
Paul  Bunyan:  conductor  Stephen 
Ralls  was  the  repetiteur  and  or- 


chestral pianist  in  a  1976  British 
remounting  and  Ezra  Shabas,  di- 
rector of  the  Opera  Division  from 
1960  to  1985  and  a  Professor 
Emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  Britten  in  the  original 
1941  production. 

The  operetta  begins  with  an 
orchestral  prologue,  added  in 
Britten's  1974  revision.  A  chorus 
of  dissatisfied 
trees  in  a  vir- 
gin forest  an- 
ticipates the 
prophesized 
arrival  of  Paul 
Bunyan. 
Bunyan,  being 
taller  than  the 
Empire  State 
Building  with  a 

3.7  mile  stride,  is  represented  by 
an  off-stage  speaking  voice  pro- 
vided by  Shabas.  Settlement  and 
cultivation  progress,  and  a  varied 
cast  sets  the  stage  with  a  milieu  of 
musical  styles — operatic,  popular 
Broadway,  folk  western  and  inci- 
dental music— some  which  Britten 
developed  for  such  later  works  as 
Peter  Grimes. 


Paul  Bunyan 

March  20  to  21 
MacMillian  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building 

(80  Queens  Park) 
978-3744 


Bunyan  is  interspersed  with 
simple  narrative  ballads  accom- 
panied by  a  guitar  and  a  jovial 
tempo.  The  narration  is  sung  by 
Daniel  Neff,  a  long-time  alumni  of 
the  Opera  Division.  Johnny 
Inkslinger,  the  lumberyard  book- 
keeper, was  intended  by  Auden 
to  carry  a  central  dramatic  role  in 
response  to  Henry  James'  pleas  to 
keep    intelligence    as  the 

  compositional 

centre.  Stere- 
otypical pioneer 
figures  fill  out  the 
cast,  which  is  no- 
ticeably male 
dominated  with 
the  exception  of 
Bunyan'sdaugh- 
ter.  Tiny,  and  a 
camp  dog  and  two 
camp  cats.  Wild  West  native  Hot 
Biscuit  Slim  and  Tiny  furnish  the 
romantic  centrepiece.  Among  the 
highlights  of  the  performance  are 
Tiny'sbeautiful  aria  lamenting  the 
death  of  her  mother,  Inkslinger' s 
"Regret"  and  the  bluesy  "Quartet 
of  the  Defeated."  The  operetta 
ends  with  an  exuberant  Christmas 
party  scene  in  which  Paul  Bunyan 


bidsfarewell.  Said  Auden, "Exter- 
nal physical  nature  has  been  mas- 
tered, and  for  this  very  reason  can 
no  longerdictate  to  man  what  they 
should  do.  Now  their  task  is  one  of 
human  relations,  and  for  this,  a 
collectivemythical  figureisnouse. 
Faith  isessentially  invisible." 

In  response  to  criticism  ofPaul 
Bunyan' s  overt  "Americanism," 
Ralls  tells  me  that  "we  have  to 
interpret  the  word  'American' 
very  broadly.  It  applies  to  all  of 
North  America  in  the  pioneer 
days."  Despite  humour  at  the 
expenseof  dull  "Svedes,"  the  trees 
"waiting  for  the  axe"  and  the  lack 
of  assertive  human  female  roles, 
the  musicality  of  Britten's  score 
(delivered  beautifully  by  the 
Opera  Orchestra)  and  the  wit  of 
Auden's  lyrics  (supported  by  the 
fine  voices  of  the  Opera  Division 
provide)  make  Paul  Bunyan  an 
entertaining  and  worthwhile  mu- 
sical experience. 


Love  and  Death 
on  Long  Island 

Love  and  Death  on  Long  /sa/nd  [eWs  the  story  Giles 
De'Ath  (played  by  veteran  British  actor  John  Hurt)  a 
secluded  British  author  who  falls  hopelessly  in  love  with 
American  actor  and  teen  idol  Ronnie  Bostock  (played 
by— no  \o\<,e— Beverly  Hills  90210'%  Jason  Priestly). 
De'Ath's  overwhelming  crush  catapults  him  out  of  his 
sheltered  lifestyle— described  by  British  radio  as  "erst- 
while fogey,  now  cult"— and  into  an  entirely  new  culture 
of  teen  magazines  and  movies;  notably  College  Hot 
Pants  2.  the  film  the  good  author  mistakenly  attends 
and  ketches  his  first  view  of  Ronnie  (his  initial  reaction: 
"This  isn't  E.M.  Forster?").  De'Ath  soon  surrounds 
himself  with  anything  that  has  to  do  with  Ronnie,  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  all  aspects  of  the  young  actor's  life 
and  going  so  far  as  buying  a  television  and  VCR  to  view 
Bostock's  films.  A  quarter  way  through  the  film,  De'Ath 
bridges  the  ocean  that  separates  him  from  his  love  and 
travels  to  Long  Island  in  search  of  Bostock.  Instead,  he 
meets  up  with  Ronnie's  girlfriend  Audrey  (Fiona  Loewi) 
and,  by  impressing  her  with  his  intelligence  and  clout, 
becomes  a  fixture  in  the  Bostock  household  and  con- 
fidant to  Bostock  himself.  However,  De'Ath  inevitably 
must  confess  his  love  to  Bostock,  climaxing  in  a  poign- 
antly written  letter  to  the  actor  from  the  writer's  pen,  his 
last  refuge. 

The  first  feature  length  effort  from  writer/director 
Richard  Kwietniowski's  marries  life's  comic  moments 
with  its  dramatic  ones,  stringing  together  a  picture  rich 
with  imagery  and  farcial  situations  (though  the  jokes 
centred  around  De'Ath's  culture  shock  with  new  tech- 
nology and  American  custom  are  over-milked).  Some 
of  the  funniest  moments  are  provided  by  the  glimpses 
into  Bostock's  films,  like  College  Hot  Pants  2  and 
College  Hot  Pants  3  and  Tex  Mex.  Priestly  does  a 
wonderful  job,  arguably  parodying  the  character  he 
helped  make  famous  on  Beverly  Hills  90210. 

Considering  the  touchy  subject  matter.  Long  and 
Death  on  Long  IslandcoM  have  offered  a  risque  look 
into  the  unpopular  world  of  man/boy  love  (pardon  the 
expression).  This  is  not  the  case.  Love  and  Death  on 

\  Long  Island  is  a  gripping  picture,  but  more  impor- 

i  tantly,  it  is  very  funny. 

I  JAKOB VON  BAEYER 
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Certificate  in  Orthopaedic 
Technology 

University  College  of  Cape  Breton,  Extension  and  Community  Affairs,  is  currently 
accepting  applications  forthe  Certificate  in  Orthopaedic  Technology. 

The  Certificate  in  Orthopaedic  Technology  is  a  one  year  program  accredited  by  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Orthopaedic  Technologists  (CSOT).  It  is  designed  to  provide  both 
the  theoretical  and  clinical  foundations  necessary  for  employment  as  an  Orthopaedic 
Technician  and  is  the  initial  step  in  ceriification  as  a  Registered  Technology  by  the 
CSOT. 

Admission  Requirements: 

One  year  university  studies  which  should  include  Biology  (General  or  Human),  General 
Chemistry,  Sociology,  and  two  of:  English,  Math,  Physics,  and  Psychology  or 
equivalents.  In  addition,  you  must  submit  two  (2)  letters  of  recommendation,  and  a  briet 
typed  essay  of  less  than  150  words  describing  your  suitability  for  a  career  in 
OrthopaedicTechnology.Afirstaidcourseishighly  desirable.  £nro///ne/Uis/i/n(W. 

For  further  information  and  application  form  contact: 
Extension  and  Community  Affairs 
University  College  of  Cape  Breton 
P.O.  Box  5300, 
Sydney,  N.S.  B1P6L2 
563-1 645  or 563- 1 304.  (bmacdonald @uccb.ns.ca) 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  CAPE  BRETON 
Extension  and  Community  Affairs 


Woodsworth  College  Students'  Association 
Elections  &  Referendum 


All  Woodsworth  College  Students  are  eligible  to  vote  for  the 
1998/1999  WCSA  Board  of  Directors. 

Campaigning  begins  March  2nd,  until  polls  open  March  23rd. 

Elections: 

Polls  open  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on 
March  23rd  following  the  formal  proceedings. 

Polls  open  March  24-26  at  both 
Woodsworth  College  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Annual  General  Meeting: 

The  WCSA  Annual  General  Meeting  (AGM)  will  be  on 
Monday,  March  23rd  at  7:00  pm. 
The  agenda  includes  candidate  speeches  and  the 
Audited  Financial  Statements  ending  April  30th,  1997. 
Please  consult  the  March  1998  issue  of 
The  Woody  for  candidates'  statements, 
referendum  question(s)  and  election  information. 


Copies  of  the  Constitution.  Bylaws  and 
Audited  Financial  Statements  are  avail- 
able upon  request  in  the 
WCSA  Administrative  Office. 


Woodsworth  College 
Students'  Association 
Room  103,  Woodsworth  College 
1 19  St.  George  Street.  M5S  IA9 


Voice:  (416)  946-3333  Fax:  971-3060 
Email: 

WCSA@stubbs.woodswonh.uioronto.ca 
Web:  www.wdw.uloronto.ca/-wcsa 
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When  your 
Snark  is  a 
Boojum 


BY  ERIC  PIETERSMA 


A  Hunting  of  the  Snark 

March  19  to  20,  8:30  p.m. 
March  21,  2:30  p.m. 
Poor  Alex  Theatre 
(296  Brunswick  Avenue) 


Perhaps  the  best  antidote  to  the  "common  sense"  revolutions  ravag- 
ing the  1  and  these  days  i  s  a  good  dose  of  nonsense.  After  al  1 ,  the  absurd 
is  really  the  only  way  to  mirror  the  true  insanity  of  a  Harris-defined 
and  Klein-imbued  environment. 

Sidle  up,  then,  to  the  Poor  Alex  for  a  shot  ofA  Hunting  of  the  Snark, 
being  staged  by  the  OOmph ! !  Group.  Working  from  a  Lewis  Carroll 
poem  of  the  same  name,  playwright  Paul  Herwig  successful  ly  captures 
the  dream-world  insanity  of  the  piece.  Carroll,  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
fame,  was  undoubtedly  the  pre-eminent  Victorian  absurdist:  his  work 
remains  a  riotous  celebration  of  the  chaotic,  a  romp  through  a  world  of 
unrestricted  imaginative  play.  Herwig's  script,  under  the  direction  of 
Chad  Dembski  ( 1 995'sCMr!  and  1 996' sStuck)  conveys  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  Carroll's  command  of  the  ridiculous. 

The  play  unfolds  around  the  quest  of  six  characters  for  the  fabled, 
never-before-sighted  monster  called  the  Snark.  A  short  sea  voyage 
guided  by  the  feckless  Bellman,  followed  by  a  landing  of  his  crew  (the 
Baker,  Banker,  Butcher,  Beaver  and  Barrister)  bring  the  questing  six 
ever  closer  to  the  unknown  creature  of  their  fascination.  When  one 
character  does  find  a  Snark,  all  hell  is  unleashed.  "For  the  Snark  was 
a  Boojum,  you  see." 

That  the  fi  nal  line  of  the 
play  makes  little  sense  is 
part-and-parcel  of  the  en- 
tire play.  Nonsense  in  this 
play  is  its  achievement. 
From  the  Butcher' s  insane 
sharpening  of  his  cleaver 
to  the  Beckett-Ii  ke  money- 
counting  of  the  Banker, 
there  are  some  fine  displays  of  irrational  chaos.  Various  dream 
sequences  of  thecharacters  are  good  and,  occasionally,  remarkable;  ot 
particular  note  is  the  dream  of  the  Barrister  who  is  transmogrified  into 
a  pig,  put  on  trial  for  having  left  her  sty  and  is  sentenced  by  the 
Barrister's  dream-created  Snark  to  Transportation  for  Life.  The 
prosecuting  barrister  in  the  dream,  played  by  Robert  Dodds  (The  War 
of  the  Roses,  Where  is  Kabuki?)  is  a  towering  achievement. 

But  the  play  is  not  completely  without  rational  construct.  Lewis 
Carroll  himself  loved  to  point  out  that  his  absurdist  worids  were  often 
built  on  very  rational  structures;  his  books  and  poems  of  the  ridiculous 
were,  he  said,  rife  with  mathematical  principles  and  molded  around 
laws  of  natural  science.  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  was,  he  claimed, 
a  rigidly  moral  tale. 

The  moral  of  Herwig's  play  is  the  same  as  Carroll's  poem:  the 
Snark  is,  of  course,  a  monster  constructed  out  of  the  fears  of  each 
character's  life  and  profession.  That  the  Barrister,  played  by  Sarah 
Neville  (Careful,  The  Newsroom)  gets  caught  in  the  throes  of  an 
irrational  court  serves  to  shadow  forth  the  irrationality  of  her  own 
obsession  with  precedent  and  laws.  And  so  it  goes  for  the  other 
characters  in  this  mad-cap  adventure. 

The  development  of  the  play,  then,  isdisappointingly  simplistic  after 
all  its  chaos  and  creativity.  The  Snark  embodies  every  character's 
fear,  and  each  character  comes  to  understand  this  as  each  "van- 
quishes" the  Snark.  Great — that  may  have  been  a  challenging  notion 
for  a  nineteenth-century  audience,  but  it  is  not  a  great  place  to  end  up 
a  century  after  Freud. 

However,  the  play  is  entertaining,  if  not  expansive.  Besides,  when 
next  will  you  have  the  opportunity  to  hangout  with  Snarks,  Boojums 
andJub-Jubs? 


Improve  Your 
Net  Worth. 


hooking  jor  a  career  that's  vjorth  it?  By  taking 
advantage  oj  Centennial's  Network  Specialist  program, 
you'll  get  experience  in  an  industry  with  huge 
professional  demand. 

Network  Specialist  |p°^-°'p'°^^i 

•  16-week  program  quick-  •  Benefit  from  hands-on 
ly  qualifies  you  for  high-  experience  in  a  new 
demand  jobs  dedicated  lab 

•  Learn  to  design,  install  •  Field  placement  provides 
and  maintain  computer  you  with  industry  contacts, 
networks 

To  learn  more,  call  (416)  289-5000,  ext.  2089. 


(iMENimCOLLEGE 

www.  sob .  cencol .  on.  ca 
www.cencol.on.ca 


Insect  needs  to  work  out  bugs 


BY  JEFFREY  COTTRILL 

Varsity  Staff 

The  Insect  Play,  currently  run- 
ning at  the  StudioTheatre,  is  a  new 
adaptation  of  theCapek  brothers' 
1 922  work  comparing  the  lives  of 
insects  to  human  society.  Stephen 
Burge  Johnson,  aMcMasterthea- 
tre  and  film  professor,  re-thought 
and  re-wrote  the  play  for  asophis- 
ticated  90's  audience;  whereas 
the  original  depends  on  verbal  ex- 
position, Johnson  (and  his  co-di- 
rector Jennifer  Johnson)  empha- 
size movement  and  stagecraft.  The 
result  is  tight,  energetic  and  ex- 
perimental, but  it  isn't  for  every- 
body. 

The  Johnsons'  "updated,"  very 
arty  conception  of  the  play  comes 
off  as  a  bizarre  mesh  of  absurdist 
drama.  Animal  Farm  and  Tlie 
Polka-Dot  Door.  A  representa- 
tive "man"  (Richard  Trevor- 
Williams,  most  recently  inO//K?//o), 
trapped  in  a  worid  of  faceless 
technological  progress,  observes 
human  nature  through  the  insect 
worid  in  fourstages:  romantic  But- 
terflies, possessive 
Dung  beetles,  hun- 
gry Parasites 
and  con- 
formist, bu- 
reaucratic 
Ants.  (The 
last  is 


written  entirely  by  Stephen 
Johnson — replacing  the  Capeks' 
vision  of  military  Ants  in  reaction 
to  WWI.)  The  actors  use  audi- 
ence space  on  both  sides  of  the 
stage  area,  the  floor  of  which  is 
designed  I  ike  an  enormous  micro- 
chip. To  one  side  is  a  pile  of  TV 
sets  with  an  antenna  on  top,  repre- 
senting not  only  modern  technol- 
ogy but  also  the  multiple-eye  view 
of  a  bug, 
through 
which  the  in- 
sects often 
converse  with 
Williams. 
Some  of  the 
costumes  are 
innovative,  ^ 
especially  that  of  Kristiana  Paint- 
ing as  a  pregnant  Cricket  (using  a 
bi  ngo-bal  1  rol  ler  as  the  egg  holder); 
the  Butterflies,  however,  seem  to 
bewearingtinfoil  crowns. 

The  young  cast  of  six,  most  of 
whom  play  several  roles,  is  very 
good.  Williams  is  an  effective 
Everyman  for  the  Johnsons'  re- 
strained, realistic  version  of  the 
human;he  gives  the 
role  believable 
cynicism  mixed 
with  confusion. 


The  Insect  Play 

March  20  to  22,  26  to  29 
Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre 

(4  Glen  Morris  St.) 
364-2606 


begs  for  food  from  her  father,  Mr. 
Ichneumon  Fly  (Scott  Atkinson). 

Of  the  four  sections,  the  Ants' 
is  by  far  the  most  on-target,  as  the 
actors  move  and  speak  in  syn- 
chronized, drill-like  orderthat  must 
have  been  difficult  to  block  and 
rehearse.  Williams  joins  into  a 
mechanized  Ant  Democracy;  then 
another  outsider  (Laryssa 
Yanchak)  tries  to  alter  its  behav- 
ioural patterns. 
This  section 
has  chemistry 
and  spark  oth- 
erwise missing 
in  the  produc- 
tion, which 
works  best 
when  the  script 
functions  dramatically;  the  artful 
posing  and  mime-likeslow-motion 
dance  detract  from  the  satire. 
You're  not  always  sure  how  the 
Johnsons  expect  you  to  react,  as 
the  tone  switches  between 
humourous,  bitter  and  claustropho- 
bic. 

Whatever  they  intend  to  say 
seems  vague,  even  contradictory. 
Stephen  wants  to  emphasize  the 
positive  as  well  as  the  negative  in 
his  script,  through  aChrysalis  (also 
Fougere)  who  leaves  her  cocoon 
at  the  end  to  symbolize  growth  and 
renewal.  Yet  the  framing 
device  of  the 
play — the  play- 


message  of  the  insect  episodes 
becomes  humanity's  selfishness 
and  destmctive  potential,  while  the 
Chrysalis'  insistence  that  she'  II  be- 
come "something  wonderful"  is 
unconvincing.  Her  "dance  of  com- 
munication", slowly  bringing  the 
others  together,  feels  anticlimac- 
fic  after  the  powerful  Ants  se- 
quence, and  you ' re  left  confused, 
wondering  why  the  worid  didn't 
end. 

The  theme  of  dehumanization  is 
heavi  ly  emphasized  through  both 
the  set  and  a  sound  collage  com- 
bining telephone  ringing  and  sig- 
nals with  human  voices.  The 
Johnsons  apparently  see  "the  fall" 
as  technology  itself,  moving  us 
from  our  natural  selves.  Ironi- 
cally, in  a  techno-world  full  of 
young  people  accustomed  to  TV 
and  movies.  The  Insect  Play  may 
have  a  hard  time  holding  an  audi- 
ence outside  the  Drama  depart- 
ment with  its  experimental  style; 
as  the  Ants  say  when  their  rou- 
tine's disrupted,  "Difficult  difficult 
difficult  difficult!" 

You  may  find  this  play  hard- 
going,  but  il  you  pay  aticniion  it 
won't  be  a  waste 
of  time. 


^^TRAVELCUTS  u  \^ 

ir^VOVAGES  CAMPUS  ^ 


SAVE 

hundreds 
of  dollars 
o«  over 

70  oQ  f  he 

uiork's 
leading  air 
carriers/ 


187  College  Street 

979-2406 


A  week  of  outstanding  Canadian  documentaries 

Opens  with  the  English  television  premiere 
Tu  as  crie  LET  ME  GO 
Monday,  March  23 

Tu  as  crid  LET  ME  GO  wnlks  to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss  as  deep  as  any  film  has  ever  dared  go,  has 
looked  over  the  edge,  and  reported  back. 

— John  Griffin,  The  Montreal  Gazette 

March  23  to  27,  11:55  p.m. 

(12:25  a.m.  NT) 

CBC  <j|»'  Television 
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Robbie  Robertson 
CONTACT  FROM  THE 
UNDERWORLD 
OF  REDBOY 

Capitol/EMI 


Robbie  Robertson  is  one  of  the 
few  baby  boomers  to  realize  thai 
the  'eOsareoverCyou  won'tfind 
the  former  Band-  leader  cashing 
in  on  the  reunion  lour  circuit 
anytime  soon),  and  for  this  rea- 
son alone  he  has  earned  several 
chapters  in  my  good  books.  But 
you  also havetoadmirehisscase 
of  timing  (not  to  mention  fash- 
ion); Robertson' s  solo  output  has 
been  somewhat  sporadic  (four 
albums  in  a  decade — that's  al- 
most as  bad  as  Boston!),  but  he 
always  waits  for  the  right  part- 
nerincrime.  His  1988  solodebut 
employed  the  services  of  the  then- 
ubiquitous  Daniel  Lanois,  and  for 
Contact  From  The  Underworld 
of  Redboy  he  conspires  with 
mixmaster  du  jour  Howie  B 
(a.k.a.  Mr.  Bjork).  Though  the 
uber-Di  leaves  hisscratch  marks 
all  over  Contact...,  Robertson 
avoids  the  "hey-look-at-me-I' m- 
hip!"  posing  that  marred  David 


Bowie's  recent  dalliances  with 
breakbeats.  Instead,  Robertson 
undertakes  the  most  extensive 
exploration  of  his  Nati  ve  roots  to 
date;  on  the  album's  most  chill- 
ing track,  "Sacrifice,"  wrongly- 
convicted  Native  rights  activist 
Leonard  Peltier  phones  in  a  tes- 
timonial from  behind  bars.Con- 
tact...  erases  the  centuries,  ef- 
fortlessly bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween ancient  tribal  chants  and 
'90sclubculture. 

STUART  BERMAN 

Mono 
FORMICA  BLUES 

Echo/Mercury 
You've  heard  the  story  before: 
reclusive  keyboard  wizand  pro- 
grammer teams  up  wi th  chart s- 
matie  chanteuse  to  produce  a 
crossover  marriage  made  in 
record-company  heaven.  The 
Britishinvasion'slatest  swanky 
duo,  Mono,  mixes  Bacharach 
with  breakbeats,  and  has  already 
come  up  with  a  hit:  Great  Ex- 
pectations' "Life  in  Mono." 
The  duo  tends  to  veer  a  little  too 
close  to  kitsch  worship,  and 
there's  little  of  the  musical  ten- 
sion that  makes  compatriots 
Lambsocompelling.  Still,  Mono 
saves  itself  from  redundancy 
through  some  occasional  varia- 
tion like  the  suspenseful  5/4  in- 
strumental "Hello  Cleveland!" 
and  Somebitinglyrics.  Any  band 
that  writes  a  song  about  vomit- 
ing, coming  down  and  spitting  in 
teacups,  and  calls  it  "'Disney 
Town."  can't  be  too  sugary  to 
enjoy. 

MIKEDOHERTY 


Prince 
Valiant 

PRINCE  Valiant  is  having  a  bad  hair  day.  Possi- 1 
biy  even  a  bad  hair  life.  No  matter!  This  unfor- 1 
tunate  coif  does  nothing  to  prevent  the  young 
Arthurian  squire  from  defeating  hoards  of  rabid 
Vikings,  outwitting  the  evil  sorceress  Morgan  Le 
Fay  [Ab  Fab's  Joanna  Lumley),  winning  the  affec- 
tions of  the  fickle  but  comely  Princess  llene 
(Catherine  Heigl)  and  reclaiming  his  lost  noble 
title— all  during  a  quest  to  return  the  stolen  Excalibur 
to  Camelot  (which  he— you  guessed  it!— succeeds 
in  doing). 

Action,  magic,  pageantry,  and  romance— P/-/>7ce 
l/a//an/ promises  it  all.  Unfortunately,  all  of  it  falls 
flat.  Based  on  the  award-winning  comic  strip  by  | 
Harold  R.  Foster,  there  is  much  more  wrong  with 
Prince  Valiant  than  bad  wig-jobs  and  a  cheesy 
script.  The  opening  scene,  in  which  a  disguised 
Valiant  (played  by  newcomer  Stephen  Moyer)  val- 
iantly defeats  all  opposition  during  a  jousting  match, 
looks  as  though  it  was  filmed  at  Mediaeval  Times; 
it  is  a  hopeless  muddle  of  over-the-top  action  and 
silly  one-liners.  Valiant  then  goes  on  to  escort 
Princess  "I  wanna  kick  some  Viking  butt  too"  llene 
over  hill  and  dale  on  an  ambitious  quest  to  retrieve 
Excalibur.  The  two  proceed  to  valiantly  fall  in  love, 
even  though  llene  is  betrothed  to  another.  A  lot  of 
senseless  action  and  mayhem  ensues,  as  the  lov- 
ers together  battle  several  wild  packs  of  dirty, 
smelly  Vikings  and  a  couple  of  strange  mechani- 
cal monsters.  A  midget  friend  (Warwick  Davis  of 

Willow  fame)  is  thrown  in  for  good  measure  as 
Valiant's  willing  squire. 

The  roles  of  Valiant  and  llene  are  played  by 
fresh-faced  unknowns  who  remain  fresh-faced  for 
about  the  first  30  seconds  (when  you  realize  why 
they're  unknowns).  To  be  fair,  Heigl  does  her  best 
with  the  lousy,  predictable  script,  but  Meyer's 
performance  is  truly  gutless  and  lacking  in  cha- 
risma. The  more  accomplished  actors  (Ron 

Perlman,  Edward  Fox  and  Lumley)  likewise  do 
their  best,  but  in  the  end  can't  save  this  dud.  The 
I  comic  strip  creator  may  have  won  awards  for 

Valiant,  but  the  filmmakers  definitely  need  to  go 
I  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

CORINNEAESCHELMANN 


Novel  Ideas 


■  ^  ■  Treasury  Board  of  Canada  Secretariat  du  Conseil  du  Trejbr' 

■  Secretariat  „         du  Canada 
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,  you're  between    ^l^^^^^o^TA"^^^^^^^^    -d  lack 
araduate  and  are  currently  unemp  uy 
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Career  Edge 


II  you  don't  hav» 


t.  ,h.  YMCA  at  1-800-495-8775  for  an  alter^e  proflram^ 
.High  School  Diploma,  call  the  YMCA  an  80^  ^         ^  ^  |  | 


ACT  MOW 

positions  are  limited! 

^  P.d.r,.  Pubnc  sector  Youth  .ntemsHip  Progran. 


;  So  you  want  to  work  for  Play- 
\  boy... 

Well  it  does  not  have  to  be 
\  Playboy.  You  can  have  an  intern- 
i  shipatNike.OrMacDonald's.Or 
\  Forbes  magazine.  Or  the  NBA. 
;  Want  to  meet  some  Blue  Jays  up 
I ;  close?  Random  House  is  looking 
|:  for  people.  So  is  the  Institute  of 
1 1  European  Studies.  The  United 
I ;  Nations  too— you  can  go  to  New 
I  \  York,  or  hang  out  in  Geneva. 
The  trick  is  to  know  who  to  ask, 
andeven  moreim- 
portantly,toknow 
that  these  posi- 
tions exist.  Which 
is  where  the  good 
people  at  The 
Princeton  Review 
come  in:  they  re- 
ally  want  to  tell 
you  about  all  of 
\  these  great  jobs 
that  are  just  wait- 
ing out  there,  and 
since  they  have 
been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  neat  stuff  known 
to  ordinary  mortals  like  you  and  I 
for  a  while,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  1 998  edition  oWie  Internship 
Bible  is  a  stellar  effort.  It  is  also  a 
rather  large  effort  (more  than  600 
pages  with  over  100,000  listings) 
and  unless  you  have  a  day  to  sac- 
rifice reading  it  in  itsentirety,  it  is 
best  to  consult  the  "Internships  by 
Interest"  index  in  the  back.  It  is 
easy  to  find  Texas  Instruments, 
The  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Lena 
and  Toyota,  but  there  are  many 
other  lesser-known  organizations, 
like  the  Middle  East  Institute,  the 
Statlen  Island  Zoo  and  the  Inter- 
national Sculpture  Center,  who 
offer  just  as  good  an  experience  as 
the  big  shots. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  big  shots 
could  really  afford  to  be  a  little 
more  generous;  CNN  pays  their 
intems  nothing  (even  less  in  Cana- 
dian dollars),  as  doRolling  Stone, 
\  Harper  's  and  Virgin.  Those  soft- 
i  hearted  people  at  W(/-e</givc  their 
i  interns  US$25  per  week,  so  don't 
!  go  spending  it  all  at  once.  This  is 
i  the  bottom  end  of  the  scale,  how- 


ever, and  most  places  do  offer 
their  intems  a  living  wage  rang- 
ing  from  about  US$250  to 
US$750  per  week.  | 
Butyou'renotdoingthisfor  ; 
the  money,  are  you?  The  in- 
terns  at  Frito  Lay  apparently 
did  it  for  the  chips;  one  of  them 
commented  that  "there  are  bags 
of  chips  everywhere.  We  eat 
them  at  meetings,  during  lunch, 
on  breaks,  and  for  dinner."  If 
you  intern  at  Frito  Lay  I  hope 
that  you  have  a  fast 
metabolism:  over 
50per-centoftheir 
intems  get  hired 
full  time. 

And  that  is  the 
real  reason  why 
people  want  to  in- 
tem:  they  want  a 
jobwithTwentieth 
Century  Fox,  or 
Intel  or  1-800- 
FLOWERS.  Or  at 
least  beef  up  their 
resume  a  little — an 
internship  at  Eastman  Kodak 
orthc  International  LabourOr- 
ganization  looks  much  more  im- 
press! ve  than  a  $6.85/hour  job 
at  the  local  supermarket. 

If  it  sounds  as  though  most  of 
these  intern  positions  are  in  the 
United  Slates,  it's  because  they 
are.  Fear  not,  though,  the  Bible 
is  not  just  there  to  tease  us 
Canadians:  many  of  the  posi- 
tions are  listed  as  available  to 
international  applicants,  and 
some  of  the  others  are  also 
likely  to  accept  a  friendly  Ca- 
nadian or  two.  Just  don' t  men- 
tion hockey.  Also,  not  all  of  the 
positions  are  in  the  US — there 
is  a  handy  index  in  the  back  that 
lists  placements  by  country. 
They  are  looking  for  people  in 
Guinea  Bissau,  Venezuela  and 
Iceland.  Are  you  a  Bjork  fan? 

And  forthose  depraved, tab- 
loid-reading souls  who  are  in- 
terested, yes  the  White  House 
is  listed.  They  don't  offer  any 
compensation,  but  rumour  has 
it  there  are  a  lot  of  extra  perks. 
M.GOSIABAWOLSKA 


Calling  All 
Grads  For 
Career  Success. 


Looking  for  a  career  to  call  your  own?  Well, 
there's  an  enormous  and  growing  demand  jor  skilled 
call  centre  operators. 

Call  Centre  Operations  Program 

•  Short  and  intensive  -  and  telecommunications 
graduate  in  one  year 

•  Paid  16- week  co-op 
placement 

•  Gain  specialized  skills  in 
communications,  computer 

With  Centennial's  state-oj-the-art  facilities,  you'll  g,ain 
valuable  hands-on  training  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
build  your  resume  with  practical  working  experience. 

To  learn  more,  call  (416)  289-5000,  ext.  2089. 


technology,  sales  and 
customer  service 
•  Benefit  from  job 
networking  opportunities. 


QmenmalColleo: 

www.sob.cencol.on.ca 
www.cencol.on.ca 


NEW  SAC  HEALTH 
&  DENTAL  PLANS 


TWO  NEW  PLANS 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  will  be 
asking  all  full-time  undergraduate  students  to  vote 
on  a  NEW  Health  Plan  and  a  Dental  Plan  on  March 
24th  and  25th,  1998. 

THE  HEALTH  PLAN 

WHY  IS  THE  HEALTH  PLAN  CHANGING? 

Our  current  insurance  company  will  no  longer  be 
offering  a  drug  plan  to  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  fall  and  therefore  a  new  company  must  take 
over  the  plan.  In  order  to  continue  the  health  plan 
at  it's  current  level,  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  is  asking  for  a  one  time  fee  increase  of 
$10.57  (plus  8%  tax). 

COVERAGE 

•  pays  80%  of  the  cost  of  curative  prescription  drugs 

•  various  coverages  if  you  are  involved  in  an  accident 

•  12  month  plan  (Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31  of  each  year) 

•  Pay  direct  drug  card  will  be  mailed  directly  to  you 

•  24  hour  coverage 

WHAT  IF  I  ALREADY  HAVE  COVERAGE? 

You  will  receive  a  full  refund  of  the  fee  if  you 
already  have  equivalent  coverage  (proof  will  no 
longer  be  required).  The  opt-out  period  will  be  in 
the  fall  of  1998. 

WHAT  IF  THE  INCREASE  IS  NOT  APPROVED? 

The  1997/98  premium  of  $27.81  per  student  will 
not  sustain  the  plan  in  1998/99.  Therefore  your 
health  plan  coverage  will  fall  below  the  current 
level  of  80%  cost  of  curative  prescription  drugs 
and  will  return  to  a  reimbursement  system. 


THE  DENTAL  PLAN 

COVERAGE 

For  a  cost  of  $65.25  (plus  8%  tax)  the  coverage  for 
each  student  will  include: 

•  80%  Dental  Exam  includes  diagnosis,  treatment 
plan  and  x-rays 

•  60%  Cleaning  and  Fluoride  treatments 

•  50%  fillings,  extractions,  periodontic  work  &  root  canals 

•  Maximum  allowance  of  $800  per  person  per  year 

The  Insurance  company  will  have  the  right  to 
increase  the  premium  at  a  maximum  of  10%  annually 

WHICH  DENTIST  CAN  I  GO  TO? 

You  can  go  to  the  dentist  of  your  choice 

WHAT  IF  I  DON'T  WANT  THE  COVERAGE? 

Your  fee  will  be  refunded  to  you  upon  your 
request  during  the  opt-out  period  in  the  fall.  A 
cheque  refund  will  be  issued  to  you  once 
confirmation  of  your  status  as  a  full  time  student  is 
provided  by  the  University. 

VOTING  INFORMATION 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  DO  I  VOTE? 

In  addition  to  voting  for  your  SAC  representatives 
on  March  24th  and  25th,  you  will  be  able  to  cast 
your  vote  for  or  against  the  SAC  Health  and  Dental 
Plans  separately.  Polling  Booths  will  be  located  in 
most  buildings  on  campus.  Exact  locations  will  be 
posted  in  the  coming  weeks. 

MORE  INFORMATION 

If  you  have  more  questions  please  contact  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  at  978-4911  or 
e-mail  us  at:  SAC@campuslife.utoronto.ca 
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Track  women  best  in  Canada 


Blues  repeat  as  national  champions 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  U  of  T  women's  track  and 
field  learn  won  the  CI  AU  national 
track  and  field  championship  this 
past  weekend  in  Windsor. 

"I  feel  fantastic,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Carl  Georgevski ,  who 
was  named  CI  AU  women' s  coach 


of  the  year  for  the  second  con- 
secutive season.  "There  are  no 
words  to  describe  my  feet  i  ngs  and 
the  work  the  athletes  have  done  in 
the  past  year." 

U  of  T  won  the  meet  with  79 
points,  breaking  the  previous  mark 
of  74  points  set  by  Windsor  in 
1995.  According  to  Georgevski, 
the  athletes  couldn't  have  accom- 


Natural  Nutrition 
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Teaching  the  medicine  of  the  future® 

Diploma  Offered  for: 

Registered  Holistic  Nutritionist 
(R.H.N.) 

& 

*Registered  Nutritional  Consultant 
(R.N.C.) 

*Fee  Applies 


Classroom  Studies  -  Day  or  Evening 


4  Convenient  Toronto  Area  Locations 
Call  [905]  737-0284  or  1-800-569-9938 
FREE  24-Hour  Info  Line 
(416)  280-6029 


Your  Future  Career. 


plished  such  a  result  without  some 
help. 

"The  coaches  have  done  an 
incredible  job  of  keeping  the  ath- 
letes focused,  and  the  therapists 
worked  endless  hours  to  make 
sure  everyone  had  their  little  aches 
and  pains  taken  care  of.  In  my 
mind,  they'  re  the  M  VPs,"  he  said. 

The  Blues  were  led  by  Foy 
Williams,  who  was  named  athlete- 
of-the-meet  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row.  She  won  the  60m  and  300m 
races  and  contributed  to  two  more 
victories  in  the  4x200m  and 
4x400m  relays,  duplicating  her 
1 997  performance. 

Also  on  the  track,  Jean  Fletcher 
was  first  in  the  600m  run  and 
contributed  to  the  4x400m  relay 
gold  medal  as  wel  I U  ofT' s 4x800m 
relay  silver.  Lami  Oyewumi  was 
second  in  the  60m  and  fourth  in  the 
300m,  and  she  was  also  a  part  of 
the  gold-medal  4x200m  relay. 
Andrea  Pinnock  was  fifth  in  the 
300m  and  was  part  of  the  4x200m 
and  4x400m  squads.  Last  but  not 


least,  Sara  Gardner  was  fourth  in 
the  1000m  and  1500m  runs  and 
was  a  part  of  the  4x800m  relay. 

In  the  field,  Williams'  sister  Al- 
thea  was  golden  as  well  with  a 
first-place  finish  in  the  triplejump. 
Jama  Ross  placed  third  in  that 
event.  Rounding  out  the  results, 
Treva  Thomas  was  second  in  the 
high  jump  while  Becky  Chambers 
placed  first  in  the  pole  vault  and  set 
a  new  CIAU  record  of  3.80m. 

The  U  of  T  men  also  duplicated 
last  year' s  finish,  placing  sixthover- 
all.  They  were  most  successful  in 
the  high  jump,  an  event  in  which 
Jason  Thomas  finished  first  and 
Jeff  Caton  placed  fifth.  An  injured 
Chris  Long  won  a  bronze  medal  in 
the  longjump,  whileChris  Martin 
was  fourth  in  the  triplejump. 

On  the  track,  Greg  Morris  was 
eighth  in  the  60m  event  while  Kirk 
Dillabaugh  was  seventh  in  the 
1 500m  and  eighth  in  the  3000m. 

'They  had  a  good  day,"  said 
Georgevski,  "and  I  think  we'll  be 
the  same  type  of  team  the  women 
are  in  a  couple  of  years  time." 


SPOBTShorts 


Festival  of  Dance 
cleared  for  takeoff 

A  host  of  groups  on  campus  have  collaborated  to  bring  two  days  of 
dance  to  the  Hart  House  Theatre  this  upcoming  weekend. 

The  Festival  of  Dance,  which  takes  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  will 
feature  performances  by  participants  in  dance  classes  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  and  Hair  House,  as  well  as  various  other  cultural  and  performing 
groups  from  U  of  T. 

"The  festival  celebrates  the  diversity  and  talents  of  our  students, 
faculty,  alunuii  and  staff.  The  performers  are  training  or  practising 
doctors,  scientists,  artists,  economists  and  engineers,  representing  all 
cultures  and  disciplines,"  noted  Jill  Cressy ,  dance  supervisor  at  the  AC. 
"At  a  wider  level,  the  festival  celebrates  dance  as  a  universally  shared 
activity,  a  movement  and  art  form  which  ties  together  people  of  all 
backgrounds." 

Tickets  for  the  festival  are  being  sold  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre  Box 
Office.  For  more  information,  call  978-8868. 

Festival  of  Dance '98 


At  Hart  House  Theatre,  Mar.  20-21 


FRTOAYONLY 
•Afro-Jazz 
•Melati  Indonesian 
•Chinese  Mongolian 
•Cup  and  Bowl 
•Kathak  North  Indian 


SATURDAY  ONLY 

•Classical  Chi  nese  Fan 

Dance 
•Detva  Slovakian  Folk 
•Oriental  Belly 
•Bharata  N  aty  am  South 

Indian 


BOTH  NIGHTS 

•Middle  East  Belly 

Ballet 
•Modem 
•Hip  Hop  Jazz 
•ArabDebkeh 


The  Graduate  Students'  Union 


1998-99  President:  Stepiien  Pender,  English,  acclaimed; 
Vice-President:  Holly  Baines,  OlSE,  acclaimed;  Secretary:  Dinesh  Mohta,  Forestry 


There  will  be  an  election  for  Treasurer.  The  candidates  are,  in  alphabetical  order: 

1.  ElanOhayon,  Physiology 

2.  Bob  Spencer,  OlSE 

All-Candidates  MeetingThursday,  March  26  at  5pm 
in  Sylvester's  Cafe,  GSU,  16  Bancroft  Ave. 


Here's  A  Quick 
Way  To  Get 

Your  Name  In 
The  Paper. 


Take  fast-track  Journalism  at  Centennial  College. 

This  real-world  program  gives  you  the  skills  you 
need  to  succeed  in  the  jast-paced  world  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  reporting.  100%  of  our  1997  journalism  gradu- 
ates are  working  in  the  field. 

Journalism 


•  Post-degree  program  com- 
pressed to  four  semesters 

•  Small  classes  with  one -on- 
one  feedback 

•  Work  on  both  print 
and  online  editions  of 
community  newspaper. 


The  Observer,  in  a  dedicated 
newspaper  lab 

•  Full-time,  15-week  field 
placement 

•  Attend  Centennial's  award- 
winning  Bell  Centre  for 
Creative  Communications. 


For  details,  call  (416)  289-5000,  ext.  8826. 
jlott@bccc.com 
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REFERE NDA  l  There  will  be  2  fee  levy  questions  on  this  ballot. 
Question#1:  U  of  T  Women's  Centre 

I  agree  to  authorize  the  GSU  to  collect  an  incidental  fee  (refundable  within  3  weeks  o  registrat  on  of 
$1  from  all  full-time  graduate  students  (50  cents  from  all  part-time  graduate  students)  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Women's  Centre,  effective  September  1,  1998. 

QuesH  %a:  ^^shlo  raJify  t^he  increased  fee  of  $6.34  (5.8%)  from  $6  (1 993  level)  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  and  the  increased  fee  of  $5.26  (5.3%)  from  $5  (1993  level)  of  the  Canadian 
Federationof  Students-Ontario,  effective  Septembers  1998.  o/o  t« 

Question  #3b:  I  authorize  the  General  Council  of  the  Graduate  Students  Union,  by  a  2/3  vote,  to 
accept  or  reject  annual  cost-of-living-adjustments  in  the  premium  charge  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students-Ontario. 


There  will  be  additional  Health  Plan  Referenda  questions 
for  full-time  graduate  students  only.  Please  see  other  ad. 


yOlE  ON:  March  31  (Tues.  evening)  7-9  at  the  GSU  Building  and 
Wednesday,  April  1  &  Thursday,  April  2  at  these  locations: 
Med  Sci  Lobby:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days;  Sandford  Fleming  Cafeteria:  11  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
Sid  Smith  Lobby:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days;  GSU:  1 1  am  to  4  pm  both  days 
OlSE  Cafeteria,  5th  Floor:  Wednesday  1 1  am  to  7  pm;  Thursday,  1 1am  to  4  pm 
Robarts  Library:  Wednesday  1 2  to  9  pm;  Thursday  1 1  am  to  4  pm  (South  side,  2nd  Floor) 
£f/nda/e:  Wednesday,  April  1st  at  The  Meeting  Place,  from  1 1  to  1 

Aerospace:  Wednesday,  April  IstCafeteria,  fromll  to  1 
Scarborough:  Wednesday,  April  1  st,  Grad  Lounge,  from  1 1  to  1 

Please  call  the  GSU  978-2391  with  questions. 
You  will  need  a  valid  97-98  (paper)  student  card  to  vote 
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A  brief  history  of  Varsity  Arena 


BY  IAN  SPEERS 


IT'S  HARD  TO  imagine,  but 
before  1 926,  the  Varsity  Blues 
and  all  other  U  of  T  hockey 
programs  had  no  real,  permanent 
home. 

The  Blues  first  used  a  natural 
rink  on  University  College's  Back 
Campus,  followed  by  the  Victoria 
Rink  on  Huron  Street,  and  finally 
the  covered  rink  on  Mutual  Street 
(laterthe  ArenaGardens),  which, 
because  of  its  distance  from  cam- 
pus, met  with  many  complaints 
from  players  and  instructors  al  ike. 

Meanwhile,  intramural  hockey 
was  played  outside  on  natural  rinks. 
Every  year,  fields  such  as  that  of 
Varsity  Stadium  would  be  flooded 
to  create  ice  surfaces.  Players 
also  found  this  arrangement  unac- 
ceptable, as  the  ri  nk  ice  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements. 

The  complaints  set  off  some 
serious  discussion  of  a  new  arena 
forthe  university ,  and  eventually  it 
was  agreed  that  a  7,000-seat  facil- 
ity would  be  built.  In  192 1,  $150, 
$  1 25  and  $  1 00  investment  certifi- 
cates were  sold  to  finance  the 
construction.  Five  years  later. 
Varsity  Arena  was  built  at  a  total 
cost  of  $275,770.40  (much  less 
than  the  original  estimate  of 
$400,000)  to  the  i  mmedi  ate  east  of 
Varsity  Stadium. 

T.  R.  Loudon,  a  professor  of 
applied  mechanics  and  the  coach 
of  the  rowing  team,  designed  the 
building  in  consultation  with  archi- 
tects Darling  and  Pearson.  Previ- 
ously, Loudon  had  designed  the 
east  stands  of  Varsity  Stadium, 
and  much  of  Maple  Leaf  Stadium. 
The  exteriordesign  of  the  bui  Iding 
was  Georgian,  meant  to  blend  nicely 
with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Philosopher's  Walk.  The  ice  sur- 
face was  based  on  that  in  the 
ArenaGardens,  being  1 96'  by  80'. 
It  could  seat  4,800  spectators  in 
double  wooden  chairs. 

The  arena  was  officially  opened 
on  December  17,  1926,  with  a 
demonstration  by  the  Toronto 
Skating  Club  and  a  hockey  game. 
The  game  pitted  the  Varsity  Blues, 
coached  by  Conn  Smythe,  against 
the  Varsity  Grads,  coached  by 
Senator  Joseph  Sullivan.  The 
Grads  prevailed  3-0ina40-minute 
game,  a  result  which  wasn't  sur- 
prising given  that  they  would  go 
on  to  win  the  1 928  Olympic  gold 
medal. 

By  today '  s  standards,  tickets  to 
this  game  were  really  cheap:  95 
cents  for  reserved  seats  and  70 
cents  for  general  admission.  Due 
to  bitteriy  cold  weather,  the  match 
was  not  sold  out. 


The  arena  was,  and  still  is,  an 
architectural  wonder.  Varsity 
was  among  the  first  arenas  to 


The  Varsity  Arena,  circa  1972. 


VARSITY  ARCHIVES 


have  no  support  pillars  blocking 
the  view  of  the  ice  surface.  This 
has  now  become  a  standard  fea- 
ture at  arenas,  but  only  two  years 
earlier,  the  Montreal  Forum  had 
been  built  with  numerous  support 
pillars  behind  the  front  sections. 
The  wonderful  sightlines  of  Var- 
sity, combined  with  its  relatively 
small  size,  created  a  great  atmos- 
phere for  the  fans. 

"It's  adifferent  building  when- 
ever you  get  more  than  about  1 ,000 
or  so  fans,"  says  Paul  Carson, 
long-time  sports  information  di- 
rector at  U  of  T.  "It  becomes 
warm,  cozy  and  intimate,  but  also 
loud  and  literally  vibrating  with 
excitement."  (Sound  bounces  quite 
well  off  the  metal  girders  support- 
ing the  ceiling.)  "It  has  great 
sightlines;  every  seat  is  close  to 
the  action." 

A  few  improvements  were  made 
to  the  arena  in  the  following  dec- 
ades. The  floor  underneath  the  ice 
surface  originally  consisted  of  sand 
coveringiron  pipes. The  pipes  were 
partially  replaced  in  1933,  but  it 
was  not  until  24  years  later  that  the 
arena  received  a  concrete  floor. 
In  1938,  the  lighting  was  changed, 
and  a  new  roof  was  installed  in 
1950  at  a  cost  of  $7,200. 

In  1977,  the  arena  failed  a  fire 
inspection.  Although  still  structur- 
ally sound,  the  building  was  deemed 
to  be  a  fire  hazard  owing  to  inad- 
equate and  undersized  exit  doors. 
The  City  of  Toronto  ordered  that 


all  events  except  university  ex- 
aminations and  Blues  games  be 
cancelled  until  the  arena  could  be 
brought  up  to  code. 

Four  years  later,  there  was 
talk  of  tearing  the  arena  down 


want  to  see  the  old  arena  disap- 
pear. 

The  renovations  started  in  1985, 
and  included,  among otherthings, 
widening  the  ice  surface  to  1 96'  by 
85',  enlarging  the  entrance  and 


The  changerooms  may  have  an 
odor  that  even  a  post-graduate 
chemistry  student  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  explain  but  you  cannot  deny 
that  Varsity  Arena  has  character. 


and  starting  over  again.  Instead 
of  taking  such  drastic  measures, 
the  university  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  money  towards  the 
nearly  $3-million  required  to 
renovate  the  building.  About 
$12,000  was  made  available  by 
student  groups,  and  the  Varsity 
Arena  Fund  Advisory  Commit- 
tee raised  $400,000  for  the  reno- 
vation from  alumni  and  commu- 
nity donations,  surpassing  its  goal 
of  $250,000.  Ontario's  Ministry 
of  Tourism  and  Recreation 
chipped  in  with  a  generous  grant 
of  $  1 ,450,000  (through  the  pro- 
vincial lotteries).  This  over- 
whelming response  made  one 
point  unmistakably  clear;  the  uni- 
versity and  community  did  not 


arenaoffice,  building  the  Blue  and 
White  Lounge  at  the  south  end, 
constructing  a  new  ice  plant,  and 
improving  the  concession  areas. 
"[The  renovations]  gave  the  Arena 
a  new  lease  on  life — literally!" 
recalls  Carson,  "and  also  demon- 
strated, through  the  renovation  and 
restoration  construction  just  how 
well  built  it  was  in  the  first  place." 


The  arena  was  officially  reopened 
on  Feb.  19,  1986,  just  before  its 
60th  anniversary,  with  the  capac- 
ity reduced  to  its  current  4, 1 1 6. 

The  most  recent  addition  to 
the  arena  has  been  the  new  wom- 
en's change  room  in  the  south 
end  of  the  building.  This  was 
opened  on  Jan.  8  of  last  year, 
giving  the  women's  hockey  team 
a  long-awaited  and  much  needed 
facility. 


Varsity  Arena  is  far  from  a  sin- 
gle-purpose facility.  The  Cen- 
tennial Ceremonies  of  U  of  T  were 
held  there  in  1 927,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony  took  advantage  of  the 
Arena's  superb  acoustics  begin- 
ning in  the  1 930s  by  playing  about 
20  shows  a  year  to  crowds  of 
7,000. 

The  arena  has  also  been  put  to 
political  use;  in  1 96 1 ,  the  Ontario 
Progressive  Conservative  party 
held  their  leadership  convention 
there,  selecting  John  Robarts  as 
thei  r  leader.  John  Diefenbaker  held 
his  final  rally  in  Toronto  at  the 


arena  in  the  last  days  of  his  1965 
federal  election  campaign. 

Forthe  1973-74season, the  To- 
ronto Toros  of  the  World  Hockey 
Association  chose  Varsity  Arena 
as  their  first  Toronto  home.  The 
team  met  with  enough  success 
that  they  were  able  to  justify  mov- 
ing into  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  the 
next  season. 

After  the  arena  re-opened  in 
1986,  the  Blues  basketball  team 
played  there  for  a  few  seasons.  A 
very  fine  wooden  fioor  was  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  but  the 
games  were  ultimately  moved  out 
of  the  Arena  for  numerous  rea- 
sons, including  the  distance  from 
the  main  Athletic  Centre.  The  floor 
has  since  been  sold  to  the  Corel 
Centre  in  Ottawa. 

During  the  NHL  lockout  of 
1 994,  a  local  radio  station  and  the 
NHL  Players'  Association  or- 
ganised a  charity  exhibition  game 
of  NHL  players  at  the  arena  on 
Dec.  l6of  that  year.  About3,000 
people  attended  the  game,  which 
was  one  of  a  few  NHLPA  exhi- 
bition games  held  during  the  la- 
bourdispute.  The  likes  of  Doug 
Gilmour,  Felix  Potvin,  and  Tie 
Domi  played  for  the  NHLPA 
teams. 

Additionally,  Varsity  has  been 
used  for  other  sporis,  including 
lacrosse,  basketball,  and  boxing. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  Uni- 
versity Cup  playoffs,  theCIAU's 
national  hockey  championships, 
take  up  semi-permanent  residence 
at  the  arena.  Other  national  and 
provincial  events,  such  astheOU  A 
women's  hockey  finals,  have  also 
found  a  home  there. 


Time  has  been  kind  to  Varsity 
Arena.  Although  approaching  72 
years  of  age,  the  structure  is  sti  1 1  as 
sound  as  the  day  it  was  built. 
Loudon '  s  designs  and  engineering 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  seats  may  be  old  and  un- 
comfortable, the  concession  stands 
may  be  a  bit  antiquated,  and  the 
changerooms  may  have  an  odor 
that  even  a  post-graduate  chemi  s- 
try  student  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
explain,  but  you  cannot  deny  that 
Varsity  Arena  has  character.  One 
can  still  feel  the  presence  of  Mike 
Pearson  and  Conn  Smythe  behind 
the  bench,  and  the  countless  fans 
who  have  sat  in  those  red  and  blue 
seats. 

It's  a  building  with  a  history  any 
Canadian  can  relate  to. 


U  of  T  starting  to  think  blue 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  Athletic  Centre  may  be  see- 
ing blue,  but  it  is  hoping  to  raise 
some  green. 

The  centre  recently  launched 
"Project  Blue",  the  latest  in  a 
waveoffund-raisinginitiativesto 
hit  campus  as  part  of  U  of  T's 
"Great  Mi  nds  for  a  Great  Future" 
campaign. 

Although  the  specific  goals  of 
Project  Blue  will  not  be  an- 
nounced until  the  campaign  goes 
public,  organizers  promise  that  its 
general  goal  is  to  improve  the 
objectives  of  research,  teaching 
and  practice  at  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre and  will  include  a  broad  scope 
of  projects. 

'The  two  chairs  for  which  we 


are  fund-raising  will  give  an  im- 
portant boost  to  research,  teach- 
ing and  best  practice  in  two  ex- 
tremely important  areas:  Cana- 
dian sports  policy  and  women's 
physical  activity  and  health,"  said 
Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Education  and  Health. 
"Faculty,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  students  in  the 
co-curricular  programs  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  will  all  benefit 
from  the  work  of  the  chairs." 

Project  Blue  will  be  chaired  by 
former  two-timeOlympic  medal- 
list in  rowing,  Kay  Worthington, 
and  Bill  L'  Heureux,  both  of  whom 
are  UofTalumni.  The  campaign 
has  had  a  good  kick-start  from 
faculty  and  alumni,  and  organiz- 
ers expect  to  get  more  help  from 
staff  and  students. 


"We  are  extremely  pleased  at 
the  response  to  date,"  said  Sharon 
Bradley,  executive  director  of  de- 
velopment at  the  AC.  "It  has  re- 
inforced what  we  think  is  of  value 
to  students  and  the  university." 

Future  student-athletes  will  see 
direct  benefits  in  the  form  of  en- 
dowments for  varsity  sports. 

"As  for  Varsity  endowment,  it 
will  bring  an  important  and  stable 
new  source  of  funding  for  the 
valuable  intercollegiate  programs, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  en- 
hancement of  these  programs 
while  leaving  the  bulk  of  the 
budget  generated  from  student 
fees  for  the  broadly-based  pro- 
grams, facilities  and  servic3S," 
said  Kidd. 

Project  Blue  is  expected  to  go 
public  this  fall. 


bye  bye 

winter! 

(hello  specials) 
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Jackets,  sweats,  half-zips' 
*T5%  -  40%  off 


VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

D  OF  T  ATHLETIC  CENTRE  -  977-8220 


dhrvsler  can  help  out  with 
your  driving  amisition. 

As  a  recent  graduate,  you're  on  the  road  to  achieving  the  best  life  has  to  offer.  university  undergraduates  and  postgraduates  who  have  graduated  or  will 

At  Chrysler,  we're  rewarding  that  kind  of  initiative  by  offering  $750  toward  the  graduate  between  October  1, 1995,  and  September  30, 1998,  and  all  currently 

purchase  or  lease  of  a  new  1997, 1998,  or  1999  Chrysler  car  or  truck  (excluding,  enrolled  master's  and  doaoral  students  (regardless  of  final  graduation  date). 

Dodge  Viper  and  Plymouth  Prowler),  over  and  above  most  current  Chrysler  From  high-value  subcompacts  and  minivans,  to  tough  pickups  and  sport 

incentives.  And,  if  you  finance  with  Chrysler  Credit  Canada  we'll  defer  your  first  utilities,  we've  got  a  vehicle  that's  right  for  you.  No  matter  where  you  want 

three  months  payments!*  This  $750  Grad  Rebate  is  available  to  all  college  and  to  go  in  life...  we  want  to  make  sure  you  get  there. 

For  more  information,  visit  your  nearest  Chrysler  Canada  Dealer.  Or,  hit  www.chryslercanada.ca  or  call  1  -800-361  -3700. 


CHRYSLER^  CANADA 
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5ell[j-clandng  15  notabout  sexuality  Jt'saboutsensu^  mant)otliertlnng6 


byRayOrtigas 
VarsityStaff 


HOWEVER  MISGUIDED  AND  STEREOTYPED,  there's  an  unspoken  appeal 
about  beliy-dancing:  beautiful  women  in  veils,  undulating  and  shimmying,  bare 
midriffs  and  all. 

It '  s  a  simplistic  view,  which  irks  liana  Herzog,  belly-dancinginstructor  at  the  Athletic 
Centre. 

"I  guess  there's  still  the  idea  that  belly-dancing  is...  like  a  sexual  come-on,  and  that 
is  the  image  that  we  certainly  don't  want  to  project,"  says  Herzog,  who  has  taught  at 
the  AC  for  nine  years.  She  has  taken  some  time  out  of  a  frantic  schedule  to  talk  about 
her  art,  among  other  things;  as  we  speak,  she  is  in  between  choreography  and  costume 
design  sessions  in  preparation  for  this  weekend's  Festival  of  Dance  at 
Hart  House  Theatre.  . 

"It's  much  more  than  just  a  dance,"  liana  continues.  "When 
women  learn  this  dance...  they're  getting  m  touch  with  their  own 
natural  femininity  and  theirown  subtle  sensuality,  not  the  kind 
of  blazing  sensuality  that  we  normally  see  today  in  other 
types  of  dance,  on  billboards  and  TV...  When  women 
study  this  dance  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  biggest 
attractions." 

She  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  rich  history  ot  the 
belly-dance.  As  a  fertility  rite,  women  would 
imitate  the  sexual  act  with  movements  of  the 
pelvis.  As  a  birth  rite,  women  gather  around 
a  birthing  woman  and  roll  their  stomachs 
in  sympathy  with  her.  Contemporary 
belly-dance  has  lost  some  of  those 
meanings,  yet  it  can  still  be  quite 
enriching. 

"This  dance  really  helps 
you  to  get  in  touch  with 
your  body,  and  to  get  in 
touch  with  your  feel- 
ings through  it  because 
you  move  your  body  in 
ways  that  you  are  not 
used  to,"  says  liana. 
Asa  foundation,  one  of 
the  first  things  she  em 
phasizes  is  good  posture.  "It 

has  a  lot  to  do  with  your  femininity,  and  just  how  you  feel  about 
yourself.  When  you  feel  dejected  or  you  don' t  feel  confident,  you 
do  have  a  slumped  posture.  Correcting  your  posture  can  help 
you  attain  a  lot  of  positive  attributes." 

liana  then  teaches  the  movements  of  the  belly-dance 
which  can  be  frustrating  to  learn,  she  notes.  "Whereas  in 
other  forms  of  dance  you  start  with  the  easier  things  and 
you  build  up,  in  belly-dance  the  basics  are  difficult.  I 
don't  teach  a  move  and  expect  the  students  to  have  it 
at  the  end  of  the  class.  I '  II  go  over  it  the  next  week,  and 
from  time  to  time  so  that  it  becomes  more  comfort- 
able... It  requires  the  type  of  people  that  are  going  to 
stick  to  it  and  enjoy  quite  a  challenge." 

The  students  in  liana's  class  come  from  various 
backgrounds.  "What  struck  me  at  first  was  the  mix  of 
people  I  saw  in  the  class,"  recalls  third-year  student 
Kristina  Djokoto.  "It  was  obvious  that  there  is  no 
particular  body  type  or  physique  that  the  dance  is 
geared  for." 

Kristina  contributes  to  that  diversity  herself.  Be- 
ing a  female  engineering  student  she  often  finds 
herself  in  the  minority,  especially  now  that  she  is 


working  at  a  power  plant  for  her  Professional  Experience  Year  program.  Going  to  th 
dance  studio  is  a  refreshing  getaway  for  her.  "When  I  go  to  the  classes,  it's  all  female 
and  it's  all  positive  and  that's  something  that  is  hard  to  find,"  Kristina  says.  "I  have  ni 
problem  with  being  the  only  female  at  work...  but  it  means  a  lot  to  me  to  go  to  dancir 
and  be  in  a  room  full  of  women  who  are  just  there  because  they  like  to  dance.  We  ; 
dancedifferently,  we  all  look  different,  and  that's  okay — it'sbetterthanokay,it'sgre 
We  all  learn  from  each  other." 

"It  isn't  anything  that  I  felt  I  was  missing,"  she  adds.  "If  I  never  found  it,  I  would  ha 
been  quite  happy  ;1  wouldn't  have  been  miserable  or  anything  like  that.  Butitsurpris 
me  how  important  it's  become  to  me." 

Djokoto  stumbled  upon  the  class  in  her  first  year  when  she  and  a  friend  wcr 
looking  for  instructional  classes  to  take  at  the  Athletic  Centre.  Her  frie: 
no  longer  takes  the  class,  but  Kristina  has  hung  on  for  a  second  year.  S 
doesn't  plan  on  leaving.  "Forme  personally,  it's  nothing  religiou 
don't  even  know  that  I  would  call  it  spiritual.  1  enjoy  belly-danci 
because  the  one  thing  that  makes  it  so  different  from  otherkii: 
of  dancing  is  its  femininity.  It's  a  dance  women  do,  that  worn 
originally  performed  for  other  women.  It's  about  everyth 
feminine,  and  by  feminine  1  don't  mean  dainty  or  weak,  I 
strong  and  womanly." 

It  also  has  nothing  to  do  with  sexuality,  she  adds 
think  that  people  who  look  at  it  as  being  sexy 
missing  the  point...  I  don't  feel  that  anything 
do  is  gratuitous  or  crude.  1  don't  feel  tha 
all.  We  show  our  stomachs  and  lUi 
because  we  learn  to  do  a  lot  of  c 
things  with  our  stomach  musci 
You  wouldn't  see  them  c 
erwise. 

"If  the  moveme 
are  womanly,  v. 
does  that  have 
automatically 
come  someth 
that  is  connec 
with  sex,  or  be 
sexy?"  Rightly 
Kristina  sees  belly-dancing  1 
any  other  dance  discipline — as  a  form 
emotional  expression. 

On  a  pragmatic  level,  it  is  this  express!  ve  quality  ti 
makes  dance  attractive  to  students,  says  liana.  "A  lot 
people  say  that  what  they're  studying  is  so  stressful  a' 
that  they  have  so  much  to  do,  and  then  they  come  ir 
class  and  it' s  a  place  where  they  can  be  relaxed  and ! 
creative.  It  bolsters  them  for  the  whole  week  a 
makes  them  feel  completely  different...  which  1 
nothing  particular  to  do  with  dance,  but  has  a  lot  to ' 
with  what  it  giyes  them  personally." 

Still,  liana  recognizes  a  mystique  about  bell 
dancing  that  gives  her  students  a  unique  perspe  _ 
tive.  "I  think  because  it's  such  an  ancient  dance, 
it's  almost  as  if  when  you're  doing  this  dance, 
you'repeelingbacklayersof  civilization.  You'iv 
getting  back  to  something  that' s  very  basic  and 
very  natural  to  yoursel  f,  a  ti  me  where  li  fe  is  not 
so  rushed,  when  we  have  time  to  smell  the 
roses  and  enjoy  life. 

'This  is  what  sensuality  isabout:  being 
able  to  relax  and  enjoy  and  use  your  senses  " 


INTRAMURAL  NOTES 

for  the  week  of  Mar.  9 

Men's  hockey:  In  Division  I 
play,  Oliver  Rathbun  had  three 
goals  in  Woodsworth  A's  4-1 
win  over  UTM...  In  Division  III, 
Yael  Harris  was  credited  with  the 
shutout  in  Eng  C's  2-0  win  over 
Music  Mahlers...  In  Division  IV 
play,  David  Morris  and  Taylor 
McGuire  scored  a  hat  trick  in 
Dentistry's  12-4  pounding  over 
Medicine  C.  Steve  Coffey  and 
Jeff  Trapp  had  two  goals  each  in 
OISE/UT's  4-1  win  over  SOS 
Phys  Chem.  Kari  Aia-Leppilampi 
scored  twice  in  Woodsworth 
Wolfpack's  4-2  win  over  Eco- 
nomics/Innis. 

Women's  hockey:  Kelli  Webb 
scored  a  hat  trick  in  Pharmacy/ 
PHE's  7-0  shutout  win  over  Vic- 
toria. Jen  Therault  had  two  goals 
and  two  assists  in  Scarborough's 
6-0  win  over  Law.  Karen  Spence 
had  five  goals  in  a  Pharmacy/ 
PHE's7-0  win  over  Scarborough. 
Li  via  Lee  had  three  goals  and  one 
assist  in  Victoria's  4-3  win  over 
Law. 

Women's  lacrosse:  In  semi-fi- 
nal action,  Victoria's  Laura 
McLaughlin  and  New/UTM'S 
Andrea  Pemberton  each  scored 
four  limes.  Victoria  came  out  on 
lop,  winning  8-7.  Jenn  Jung's 
five-goal  performance  powered 
PHE  into  the  finals,  as  they  de- 


feated Pharmacy/ENG  13-5. 

Men's  lacrosse:  In  semi-final 
play,  Jeff  Sinclair,  Drew  Hill,  Rob 
McKeracher  and  Trevor  Holms 
each  had  a  hat  trick  in  Eng/UTM's 
15-5  win  over  SMC. 

Men's  basketball:  In  Division  i 
semi-final  action,  Alex  Ceponkus 
scored  18  points  in  Skule  A's  78- 
50  win  over  Scarborough. 


OlSE/UT  4,  SGS  Phys  Chem  I; 
Woodsworth  Wolfpack  4,  Eco- 
nomics/Innis  2 

Indoor  soccer:  Div.  II  -  MBA  5, 
PHE  4;  Div.  Ill  -  Real  Madrid  4, 
United  2 

Water  polo:  Eng  A  8,  Eng  B  2; 
PHE  A  14,  PHE  B  12 

PLAYOFF SCORES 

CO-ED  LEAGUES 


Men's  indoor  soccer:  In  one  of     Innertube  water  polo 

the  Division  I  semi-finals,  Tom  Quarterfinals:  Rugby  9,  IMS  2; 
Kiriakov  and  Robert  Tomovski     Skule  A  2,  Trinity  I ;  Best  4,  Phar- 


scored  three  goals  in 
Scarborough's  7-0  shutout  vic- 
tory over  Skule. 

LEAGUESCORES 

WOMEN'S  LEAGUES 

Ice  hockey:  Pharmacy/PHE  7, 
Victoria  0;  UTM  2,  Meds  1; 
Scarborough  6,  Law  0;  Pharmacy/ 
PHE  7,  Scarborough  0;  Victoria 
4,  Law  3;  OlSE/Grad/Skule  5, 
UTM  I 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

Ice  hockey:  Div.  I  -  Woodsworth 
A  4,  UTM  I;  Engineering  A  4, 
PHE  Ninjas  0;Div.  Ill-  Law  Just 
Ice  3,  PHE  C  I;  Eng  C  2,  Music 
Mahlers  0;  Rehabilitated  4, 
Scarborough  C  3;  UC  Hanson 
Bros.  5,Trinity  T-Hounds3;Div. 
IV  -  Dentistry  1 2,  Medicine  C  4; 


macy  1 ;  UC/PHE  9,  PT/OT  3 
Semi-finals:   Best  vs.  Rugby; 
Skule  A  vs.  UC/PHE 
Final:  Mar.  18,  7  p.m.  at  AC 
Olympic  pool 

Volleyball 

First  round:  Sinai  Spike  def. 
Wycliffe  2-0  (15-2,15-12);  PT/ 
OT  Adef.  GSA  2-0(15-5,15-5); 
New  II  def.  Innis  A  2-0(15-3, 15- 
2);  Law  def.  New  1 2-0  (15- 10,1 5- 
5);  PT/OT  B  def.  MBA  (default); 
Pharmacy  A  def.  VCF  (default); 
Pharmacy  C  def.  Dragon  Ball  2-0 
(15-1,15-0);  PT/OT  C  def.  Trin- 
ity 2-0 (15-4,15-6) 
Quarterfinals:  Mar.  16  -  PT/OT 
B  vs.  Law;  New  II  vs.  Sinai  Spike; 
Pharamcy  A  vs.  Pharacy  C;  Trin- 
ity vs.  PT/OT  A 

WOMEN'S  LEAGUES 

Volleyball 


Division  I 

Quarterfinals:  PT/OT  def.  New 
2-1  (15-8,14-16,15-1  l);SMCdef. 
Meds  2-1  (8-15,15-12,15-3); 
Scarborough  A  def.  Pharmacy  (de- 
fault); UTM  1  def.  St.  Hilda's 
(default) 

Semi-finals:     Mar.  19 
Scarborough  A  vs.  UTM;  SMC 
vs.  PT/OT  (9  p.m.  at  AC  Sports 
Gym) 
Division  II 

Quarterfinals:  Dentistry  def.  St. 
Hilda's2-0(15-1, 15-0);  Nursing 
def.  Victoria/Innis  2-0  (15-9,15- 
13) 

Semi-finals:  Mar.  16  -  Victoria/ 
Innis  vs.  UTM  B;  Mar.  19  - 
Scarborough  B  vs.  Dentistry  (7:30 
p.m.  at  Scarborough) 

Indoor  soccer 

Quarterfinals:  UTM  9,  Law  2; 

PT/OT  8,  PHE  7;  SMC  5,  New  0; 
Scarborough  A  6,  UC  3 
Semi-finals:  UTM  3,  PT/OT  1; 
Scarborough  A  2,  SMC  1 
FinaLMar.  19, 7  p.m.  at  AC  Field 
House  North/South  -  UTM  vs. 
Scarborough  A 

Lacrosse 

Semi-finals:  PHE  1 3,  Pharmacy/ 
Eng  5;  Victoria  8,  New/UTM  7 
Final:  Mar.  18.  9  p.m.  at  AC 
Upper  Gym  -  PHE  vs.  Victoria 

lee  hockey 

Quarterfinals:  Mar.  18  at  Var- 
sity Arena  -  Victoria  vs.  OISE/ 
Grad/Skule  (7  p.m.);  Law  vs. 


Scarborough  (8  p.m.);  UTM  vs 
Meds  (9  p.m.) 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

Indoor  soccer 
Division  I 

Semi-finals:  UTM  8,  Law  1; 

Scarborough  7,  Skule  0 

Final:  Mar.  1 8, 7  p.m.  at  AC  Field 

House  North/South  -  UTM  vs. 

Scarborough 

Division  II 

Semi-finals:  Pharmacy  5,  Den- 
tistry 3;  MBA  5.  PHE4 
FinaLMar.  1 8, 8  p.m.  at  AC  Field 
House  North/South  -  Pharmacy 
vs.  MBA 
Division  III 

Semi-finals:  Massey  4.  Real  Ma- 
drid 2;  ISU  13,  Saints  6 
FinaLMar.  18,9p.m.at  ACField 
House  North/South  -  ISU  vs. 
Massey 

4-on-4  volleyball 
Division  II 

Quarterfinals:  Pharmacy  B  def. 
New  2-1  (15-10,8-15,15-12); 
UTM  def.  Law  B  on  points  3  1  -30 
(15-13,16-17);  Scarborough  def 
Law  A  2- 1  (7- 1 5, 1 5-7,8-6);  Phar- 
macy A  def.  Meds  A  (default) 
Semi-finals:  Mar.  17,  9  p.m.  at 
Sports  Gym  -  Pharmacy  A  vs. 
Scarborough;  UTM  vs.  Pharmacy 


Basketball 
Division  II 
Quarterfinals: 


Mar.  16  at  AC 


Field  House  West  -  UTM  B  vs 
Pharmacy  A;  Medicine  vs.  Trin- 
ity; Mar.  17  at  AC  Field  House 
West  -  Dentistry  C  vs.  Law  (8 
p.m.);  Vic  Tories  vs 
Scarborough  B  (9  p.m.) 
Division  111 

Quarterfinals:     MBA  35, 

ROCSAUT  1  27;  AEPl  35, 
Woodsworth  3  1 ;  Skyhawks  47, 
Pharmacy  B  39;  Innis  53,  Meds 
Clerks  42 

Semi-finals:  Mar.  1 8  at  AC 
Field  House  West  -  MBA  vs. 
AEPl  (9  p.m.);  Mar.  19  - 
Skyhawks  vs.  Innis  (9  p.m.) 

Lacrosse 

Semi-finals:  Eng/UTM  15. 
SMC  5;  PT/OT  Meds  4,  PHE/ 
Trinity  2 

Final:  Mar.  18.  8  p.m.  at  AC 
Upper  Gym  -  Eng/UTM  vs  PT/ 
OT  Meds 

Water  polo 

Semi-finals:  March  17  at  AC 
Olympic  Pool  -  Eng  A  vs.  Eng  B 
(7  p.m.);  PHE  A  vs  UC  (7:40 
p.m.) 

Squash 
Division  I 

Semi-finals:  Knox  Rocks  def. 
Meds  (default);  Mar.  18.  8:20 
p.m.  at  Scarborough  -  Victoria 
vs.  Scarborough  A 
Division  II 

Final:  Mar.  18.  9  p.m.  at 
Scarborough  -  Scarborough  B 
vs.  Knox  Pebbles 
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Sport  &  Fitness 
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JUST  DIVE  INTO  IT, 

write  sport  &  fitness. 


This  is  where  those 
all-niqhters  really  pay  of  '. 


mQfvfolft 

alierCoupe 


36  months/$750  down  or 
SO  with  Grad  Program 


2.2  litre  engine,  5-speed  manua 
transmission,  4-wheel  ABS,  dual 
front  air  bags,  rear  spoiler,  tinted 
glass,  reclining  front  bucket 
seats,  body  side  mouldings 


(reflects  $750  Graduate  rebate) 


off  tkpiif(ys?of 
of  a  !i?w  (iH  vehick 


TRiii:i) 

Tli:STFJ) 

X:  TUlJl!: 


-And  for 

(lievfolet 

mm 


FEATURING: 
Glass  sliding  electric  sunroof, 
AM/FM   stereo  with   CD  player, 
2.4  litre  Twin  Cam  engine,  fog 
lamps,  sport  suspension,  rear  spoiler, 
16"  cast-aluminum  wheels, 
cruise  control 


LIMITED 


MARK  SEGAiyVARSITY 


SIENA  SUMMER  MUSIC 
INSrrrUTE  (Ftorence)  ■ 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts 
Credit/ non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Swicerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  SI, 785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail; 

SESSIONS  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director.  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 


Summer  Camp  Jobs 
in  the  U.S.A. 
Visas  Arranged 

Lakeside  Residential 
Girls  Camp  in  Maine 

Counselors-  Combined  child 
care/teaching.  Gymnastics 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  canoe 
water  ski.  arts  (including 
stained  glass,  sewing,  jewelry, 
wood,  photo),  dance,  music 
theater,  archery,  wilderness 
trips,  field  sports,  equestrian 
Visas  available  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

Service  workers  Maintenance 
driver,  office,  kitchen.  Visas 
restncted  to  students  enrolled 
in  university  for  fail  '98 

Non-smokers. 
June  22  to  Aug  27. 
Send  resume  (C.V.): 
Kippewa,  Box  340, 
Westwood,  Massachusetts 
02090-0340  U.S.A. 
kippewa@tiac.net; 
voice  (781)762-8291 
fax  (781)  255-7167. 


BI0OR  crcMA 

SM  BUXW  ST.  WEST  S91-MT7 


Wovie  Listings  -  Friday.  Mai,  20  -  Tlirusday.  Mar  26 
F\ti»  80  7;00  Ernesto  Che  Guevara 
The  Bolivian  Diary  (AA) 
9:00  Waco  •  The  Rules  01 
Enflaoement  (STC) 
11:45  TTie  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show  (AA) 

7:00   Ernesto  Che  Guevara 

The  Bolivian  Diary  (AA) 
9:00   Waco  -  The  Rules  01 

Engagement  (STC) 
11:45  Sick(R) 

Sub.  %2  2  00   Ernesto  Che  Guevara  (AA) 
4  00   Waco  ■  The  Rules  Of 

Engagement  (STC) 
7:00  Deconstructing  Harry  (AA) 
9:00   Waco  -  The  Rules  Ot 
Engagement  (STC) 

Mo»^7:00  Babette  s  Feast  (AA) 
9  20  Waco  -  The  Rules  01 
Engagement  (STC) 

ru«.«^7  00    Uve  Flesh  (R) 

"^9:20   Waco  -  The  Rules  Ot 
Engagement  (STC) 


7:00  Wka  (R) 
9:20  Waco  ■  The  Rules  Of 
Engagement  (STC) 

n>ur».i!6  7  00  Matador  (R) 

9  20  Waco  -  The  Rules  Of 
f%sf.         Engagement  (STC) 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass 


inr 

MOOR  CINEMA 


AT      YOUR      CENTRAL  ONTARIO 

HEVROLET-OLDSMOBILE 

DEALERS 


You  stiould  know  this-  tBased  on  a  36  month  lease,  A  minimum  down  payment  or  trade  ot  S750  and/or  S300  security  deposit  are  required.  Annual  kilo- 
V  r^?,  on  mn  Jm  Vn«  nor  ex^^  Other  lease  options  available,  -tFreighl  $620).  licence,  taxes  and  insurance  nol  included.  Dealer  may 
'^fZ  Z3o^?Jrn»J^!aZ^^^^  demonslralor  models  ol "caval.er  Coupe  and  Cavalier  Z24  equipped  as  described,  dealer 
ofde^or  t'ade  r^Iy  be  necTssa*^  an^^  retail  customers  ,n  Central  Ontario  only.  Limited  time  offers  which  may  not  be  combined  with  other 
oNer^Seryour  Chevrole'Sdsmobile  dealer  lor  details,  "Graduate  rebate  subieclto  program  rules,   
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words.  {$7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  r\on-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 

Saces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
eorge  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Announcements 


FREE  PUBLIC  TOUR 

Dept.  of  Astronomy  will  hold  a  free  public 
lour  on  March  1 9  at  7:00pm  in  MP  1 1 8, 
McLennan  Physical  Labs.  A  talk  entitled 
"The  Big  Bang  Did  Too  Happen !"  will  be 
followed  by  telescope  observing.  Info: 
(416)978-2016  www.astro.utoronto.ca 


FORSALE 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200MMX,32MBRAM,2.1  GB  HDD, 
56Kbps  Modem,  I6X  CD-ROM,  14" 
monitor.  $0 Down!  Only$13.75/week!! 
FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800-267-9466. 


FLY  TO  EXOTIC  VANCOUVER 

Depart  prior  to  Mar.  23/98.  $225  O.B.O. 
one  way.  Days  (416)  868-3500  local 
2827.  Nights  Page  (4 1 6)  295-2087. 


ACCESS  INTERNET  ON  TV 

No  computer  required. 
INTERNATIONAL  Company  in 
Canada.  FulltrainingF/T:P/T.  Starthigh 
$$  weekly.  (416)  410-4973.  Billion  $$ 
industry. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
•included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


AUDITIONS 

ForSondheim's  musical  "Into  the  Woods", 
March  10-21.  Performances  Sept.  24- 
Oct.  3  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  To  audition 
or  help  out  call  (905)  479- 1 466. 

TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  avai  lable !  5  day  certi  ficate 
course (eve/wkends).  FREEinfotoll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Mike,  the  St.  Michael's  College 
newspaperrequires  aProduction  Manager 
for '98-99.  KnowledgeofMacprograms: 
Quark  X'press,  Photo  Shop,  &  Adobe 
Illustratoran  asset.  Interested  applicants 
should  forward  resumes  to  The  Mike  @ 
Box  333, 81  St.  Mary  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
M5S  1J4.  Renumeration  comes  in  the 
form  of  an  honorarium. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailing  company  hiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
athome,  set  your  own  hour!  Send  name, 
address;  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
ParliamentStreet.TorontoOn.  MSA  3A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
lakes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  IN  KOREA 

Through  GOAL  Recmiting.  Free 
accommodations  &  airfare  assistance. 
Call416-696-2344,www.goalasia.comOr 
check  your  Student  Placement  Centre. 


BANQUET  HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Car  required. 
CallAngieat416-324-3224. 

ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
"PERFORMERS" 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  children  aged  5- 1 2.  Activities 
such  as  Lasers,  Rockets,  Dry  Ice  &  Slime 
are  conducted  in  schools  &  at  B-Day 
Parties.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 


MAKE  AN  EASY  $10! 

For  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 
Participate  in  a  consumer  research  study 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management  at  your 
convenience  and  earn  $  1 0  cash.  Call  and 
leave  your  name  and  number  at  978-7700. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  findingalocation  todesign/ 
construction,  marketing, etc. . .  Cal  1  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102. 

CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Cal!  1 -800-668- 1879  or4 16- 
222-4700. 


YORKVBLLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  inno  vati  ve 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  weddi  ng.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines.essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  41 6- 
690-3799. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  foronly  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Steeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESIS,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of 
Academic,  Corporate,  and  Government 
Documents.  Highly  qualified  and 
experienced  Ph.  D.  (McGill  University). 
(416)532-3117. 


FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by 
a  Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  trai  ni  ng 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel :  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis, 
Canonical  Variate  Analysis, 
Psychometrics,     Psych.  &Med. 


Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples. 
Term  Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance. 
V/SA  accepted.  Tel:  486-3908 Fax:322- 
5890, 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summerclassesare  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE 
Law  School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
learn@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416j  410- 
PREP. 

TRAVEL 

Teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  I  -888-270  2941 . 

ADDAPLt/5TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work from$2.25 perpage.  ContactNick 
(416)588-6094. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational 
Behaviour,  and  Management  course.  Call 
(416)963-8666. 


EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin416-425-8430. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  Students  to 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGLISH 
TUTOR 

Avai  lable  for  students  needi  ng  hel  p  wri  ti  ng 
or  conversing  in  English  or  any  student 
needing  help  with  a  literature  course.  Call 
Paul:  762-5623. 


Word 
Processing 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/transcribing/manuscript  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  II  St. 
Joseph's  St.,#225Toronto(966-2539)or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #  404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433), 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25,  Rates 
include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  Issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

N  umber  of  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone, 
Address  


Ad  copy: 
(BOLDLINE):_ 


Monday,  March  23,  1998 


SENDING  OUR  LOVETOTSINCE  1880 


SUPPLEMENT 


Check  out  the  Arts 

and  Science 
Supplement  inside. 


ARTS&CULTyitE 


Victoria  Williams  gets  philo- 
sophical on  Musings  of  a 
Ovekdippe?:  p.  21 


If  asked,  most 
Canadians  would 
have  no  cognizance 

of  the  kind  of 
human  labour  that 
goes  into  making 

the  shoes  and 
clothing  we  wear. 

Rancia  Hammadieb  explains 
how  slave  labour  is  closer  to 
home  than  you  think,  p.5 


SPORT  &  FITNESS 


One  has  to  wonder 
about  the  fate  of 
another  aging 
building  on  Bloor 
Street.  Is  Varsity 
Arena  the  next  to 
go? 


Brenda  Knights  laments  the 
apparent  fateful  demise  of 
Varsity  Arena,  p.29 


FEATURES 


The  new  Great  Game  in 

post-'^o\-iet  Cenir-jl    p. 10 


WE  DEHAND  AH  END 
TO  ALL  CHRISTIAN 
HOMOPHOBIA. 


^  STOP  USING  THE 
'5    lUSTlFY  YOUR  F 
i  HATRED  OF  THAI 
A       UNKNOWN  Tl 


H  w 


Students'  Christian  Movement  member  Robert  Shearer  is  happy  Metro  police  are  now  involved. 


Efforts  stepped  up  to  curb 
homophobic  posters 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

An  intensified  hate  campaign  is  being 
met  witii  a  firm  hand  by  city  police  and 
community  outreach  woricers  while  the 
university's  harassment  watchdog  is 
sitting  back. 

In  response  to  the  last  week's  batch 
of  anonymous  homophobic  scri  bbles  on 
gay-positive  posters  produced  by  the 
Students'  Christian  Movement,  investi- 
gator Doug  Surphlus  from  Metro  Po- 
lice's 52  Division  was  assigned  to  moni- 
tor the  case.  As  well  as  bringing  in 
police  re-enforcement,  the  progressive 
religious  group  will  be  assisted  by  Karen 
Baldwin,  victim  assistance  co-ordinator 
with  the  5 1 9  Community  Centre  located 
at  Church  and  Wellesley  streets. 


SCM  member  Robert  Shearer  reluc- 
tantly breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  now  that 
authorities  are  finally  taking  the  situation 
seriously,  especially  since  the  culprit's 
scrawls  are  becoming  increasingly  ven- 
omous. 

"The  police  have  been  a  lot  more  hel  p- 
ful,"  he  said.  "The  attacks  are  getting 
more  intense,  both  in  frequency  and  dis- 
course and  they '  re  getting  more  personal." 

Posters  subverting  U  of  T's  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Positive  Space  campaign  ap- 
peared earlier  this  winter.  Since  then,  the 
poster' s  author  has  turned  his  attentions  to 
theSCM  itself  pencillingbrimstone-stoked 
qualifiers  between  the  lines  of  the  organi- 
zation's anti-homophobia  posters. 

Included  among  the  six  posters  re- 
moved in  the  last  week  from  Hart  House, 
where  the  group  is  headquartered  in  the 


basement,  is  a  photocopied  letterprinted 
in  a  local  newspaper  written  by  a  father 
who  bemoans  his  son' s  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

"[The  posters]  are  playing  on  queer 
phobia  within  the  family  unit  so  they're 
violent  in  that  they  attack  people's 
dignity  on  a  religious,  domestic  and 
personal  level,"  said  Shearer,  adding 
that  it's  been  personally  hard  to  find 
these  messages  tacked  to  the  SCM 
doors. 

Although  Shearer's  sense  of  unease 
is  felt  by  other  SCM  members,  he  says 
that  there  is  some  solace  in  knowing 
that  city  police  are  partly  filling  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  uni  versity '  s  strategy 
on  fighting  this  batch  of  campus  hate 
propaganda. 

•  please  see  Poster,  on  page  3 


Tax  man  to  come  knocking 
on  students'  doors  soon 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Debt-ridden  slackers  who  skipout  on  their 
provincial  student  loans  will  soon  get  hit  up 
by  Revenue  Canada. 

The  new  legislation,  currently  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  will  allow  prov- 
inces to  tap  into  the  federal  income  tax 
return  system  to  collect  on  defaulted 
provincial  student  loans.  Currently,  only 
the  federal  government  is  empowered  to 
use  Revenue  Canada  to  skim  dollars  off 
the  top  of  income  tax  returns  as  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  collect  on  their  delinquent 
student  loans. 

Provincial  collectors  welcome  the  news 
as  a  necessary  tough-love  measure  in  an 
era  of  rising  default  rates. 

"Even  if  they  get  an  extra  nickel,  it's  a 
nickel,"  said  Leslie  Nanos,  head  of  the 
collections  branch  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's Management  Board,  which  is  cur- 
rently chasing  down  over  45,000  default- 
ers. This  representsa  $  1 50  million  bill  to  the 
province  if  the  money  goes  uncollected. 


Nanos  adds,  however,  that  going  after 
former  students'  income  tax  returns  will 
be  used  as  a  last  step.  The  province  is 
hoping  that  the  privatization  of  the  collec- 
tion of  defaulted  provincial  student  loans, 
to  be  in  place  by  the  fall,  will  bring  the 
default  numbers  down. 

"  As  a  I  ast  di  tch  attempt,  we'  re  going  to 
the  federal  set-off  program.  That's  the 
last  recourse,"  said  Nanos,  who  will  start 
with  handing  over  5,000  cases  when  the 
bill  becomes  law  to  test  it  out. 

According  to  the  Ontario  ministry  of 
education,  1 8,640  defaulted  on  their  stu- 
dent loans  last  year. 

But  Elizabeth  Cariysle,  chair-elect  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  says 
this  piecemeal  step  to  'harmonize'  the 
federal  and  provincial  student  loans  pro- 
grams isn't  what  the  federation  had  in 
mind  when  it  lobbied  the  feds  for  harmo- 
nious loans  packages  across  the  country. 

"It's  a  dishonest  way  of  presenting 
what  harmonization  is  suppose  to  be.  All 
this  means  is  having  greater  access  to 
limited  student  funds,"  she  said.  "But  it's 


in  line  with  the  government's  current 
record  of  dealing  with  debt  management 
rather  than  dealing  with  the  root  issues." 

Cariysle  pointed  to  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency  Act,  part  of  Bill  C-36  or  the 
Budget  Implementation  Act  tabled  for 
first  reading  on  March  1 9  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  evidence  of  a  government 
implementing  punitive  measures  rather 
than  debt  reduction  steps. 

Under  the  new  law,  students  will  have 
to  wait  10  years  after  they  leave  the 
education  system  before  they  can  declare 
bankruptcy.  As  it  currently  stands,  the 
waiting  period  is  two  years — a  time  re- 
striction implemented  in  1996. 

But  Kristian  Martel,  spokesperson  for 
Ontario's  Management  Board,  says  this  is 
just  what  the  province  was  looking  for. 
"We  are  i  n  it  together.  We  said  we  wanted 
improvements  and  that's  one  we  could 
agree  to  go  with." 

It  has  yet  been  worked  how  the  feds 
and  the  provinces  will  split  the  income  tax 
return  if  the  student  in  question  has  de- 
faulted at  both  levels. 


SAC 
hopefuls 
defend 

past 
records 

SokolskiTory 
ties  a  stickler  for 
students 

BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

This  year's  batch  of  young  politicos 
eyeing  the  SAC  dome  faced  a  litany  of 
queries  from  students  hoisting  up  the 
candidates'  pastactions  for  public  justi- 
fication at  a  debate  last  week. 

SAC  presidential  hopeful  Chris 
Ramsaroop  and  running  mate  Andrea 
Moffat,  faced  questions  about  their  com- 
mitment and  strategy  around  the  team's 
heralded  key  issues — accountability,  ac- 
cessibility, equality  and  diversity. 

Ramsaroop  was  asked  whether  his 
lobbying  efforts,  which  include  his  par- 
ticipation in  many  student  protests  in  the 
last  few  years,  go  so  far  as  to  condone 
violence  to  achieve  his  social  justice 
ends.  His  response  was  quick  and  to  the 
point.  "No,"  he  said. 

Running-mate  Moffat  defended  her 
less  than  perfect  attendance  at  a 
Scarborough  campus  equity  commis- 
sion board.  "Very  often,  being  on  many 
councils,  I  have  to  choose  which  will  be 
my  priority ,  as  SAC  is  the  only  thing  I  am 
running  for,  that  will  not  be  a  problem," 
she  said. 

While  the  Mike  Sokolski-Robert  Ger- 
man team  was  challenged  to  defend  con- 
troversial choices  Sokolski  made  while  a 
main  player  at  St.  Michael's  College  Stu- 
dent Union. 

Sokolski  was  asked  how  he  so  readily 
came  on  line  with  the  college  administra- 
tion's  request  for  students  to  cough  up 
another  $20  to  go  towards  paying  off  the 
administration's  debt.  Sokolski  was  un- 
apologetic  about  his  support  for  the  'Se- 
cure the  Tradition  Fund'  for  the  past  two 
years.  "St.  Mike's  is  in  debt.  They  need 
our  help."  said  Sokolski.  "I  would  do  it 
again,  I  make  no  apologies  for  it." 

But,  Sokolski  says,  he's  clear  about  his 
tuition  fee  policy — it  needs  to  be  frozen. 
And  the  best  way  to  achieve  it,  he  told  the 
audience,  is  to  take  advantage  of  a  new 
Tory  initiative  introduced  in  Parliament 
just  last  week — put  the  question  to  refer- 
endum after  securing  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  signatures  required. 

"We  want  to  work  with  people  and  all 
people,"  said  Sokolski.  "Again,  we  want 
to  work  with  people.  We're  about  work- 
ing with  people,  bui  Iding  on  consensus." 

Next,  Gillian  Morton,  co-ordinator  of  U 
of  T's  Women's  Centre,  asked  him  why 
his  student  council  helped  out  in  a  push  for 
an  opt-out  clause  for  St.  Mike's  students 
for  the  Women's  and  Sex  Ed  centres  a 
few  years  ago.  "I'm  interested  in  talking 
about  specifics,  not  generalizations,"  said 
Morton. 

Running  mate  Robert  German  got 
pressed  into  citing  specifics. 

"I  don't  know  where  you  got  the  idea 
that  equity  issues  are  pari  of  our  cam- 
paign," he  said  in  response  to  another 
question,  quickly  assuring  the  stunned 
audience  that  his  team  will  pump  more 
money  into  that  area.  "I'm  guaranteeing 
we  plan  on  expanding  on  equity  issues." 
•  please  see  Political,  on  page  3 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1 972  -  1 997  ^ 
SPECIAL  EVENTS**  ♦  Call  978-2452  S" 

Library  Reading  -  The  Hart  House  Library  and  the  Celtic  Underground  present  Eric  ^ 
McCormacK  author  of  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  ST 
of  Women,  on  Thur.  Mar.  26  at  4pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  Free.  All  welcome.  ^ 

Logo  Competition  -  Hart  House  stnves  to  include  programme  activities  that  are  y 
family  oriented  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  distinctive  symbol  designed  for  use 
on  our  outreach  materials.  The  winner  receives  $50  and  a  Hart  House  prize  package. 
Entry  guidelines  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  is  Mon.  Apr.  13. 
Call  978-2452  for  info. 

"The  Napoleon  Case"  -  A  mystery  evening  of  intngue  presented  by  the  Graduate 
Committee,  the  Drama  Society  and  the  ^Napoleonic  Alliance',  Fri.  Apr.  24  at  7pm 
for  8pm  buffet  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall.  Dress  "Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal. 
Tickets  are  sold  in  the  Membership  Sen/ices  Office,  978-4732.  Advance  $25  and 
$17  for  students.  After  March  21,  $30  and  $19  for  students. 

ART***  Call  978-8398 

The  Justine  M.  Barniclce  Gallery  -  The  Hart  House  Art  and  Camera  Club 
Exhibitions  to  Apr.  9 

Arbor  Room  -  Henry  Jerome,  "Basically  Non-Objective,'  Mar.  16-Apr.  18. 

MUSK***  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Pianist,  Vanessa  Hsu,  Thur.  Mar.  26  at  1 2  noon  in  the  Music 
Room. 

From  the  Hart  -  OPEN  STAGE.  Come  out  and  play.  Thur.  Mar.  26  at  8:30pm  in 
the  Arbor  Room.  Licenced.  No  cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Mar  27,  The  Engineering 
Skule  Stage  Band.  Apr.  3,  The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Record  Room  ■  With  over  3500  albums  and  1 75  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open 
daily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  To  become  a  member  for  free,  come  to  Record  Room 
'A'  on  Tuesdays  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  12:10pm  for  a  ten-minute  orientation 
session. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES***  Call  978-2452 

Orchestra  Spring  Concert  -  Thur.  Mar.  26  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE.  Call 
978-5362  for  info. 

Symphonic  Band  Concert  -  "A  Tale  of  Two  Countnes  -  Part  2'.  The  music  of 
Canada  featuring  works  by  Coakley  Eraser  and  Polgar,  and  America  featuring  wort<s 
by  Berstein  and  Schuman.  Conductor  Keith  Reid  lifts  his  baton  on  Sat.  Mar.  28  at 
8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

Chorus  Concert  -  Conductor,  John  Tuttle  and  accompanist,  Mia  Bach,  Sun.  Mar. 
29  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  978-0537  for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  'Sugaring  Off  -  Sat.  Apr.  4.  Advance  tickets  available  at  Hall 
Porters'  Desk  until  Apr.  2.  With  bus  $18.  Without  bus  $15.  After  Apr.  2  with  bus 
$23.  Without  bus  $20.  Call  978-2452.  Families  and  children  welcome! 

Chamber  Strings  Concert  featuring  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  999,  J.S.  Bach's 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4  and  more.  Mon.  Apr.  6  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Reception  to  follow  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447 

The  northwest  door  to  Athletics  is  now  open! 

Student/Membership  Cards.  Your  validated  U  of  T  student  card  or  Hart  House 
membership  card  is  required  for  entry  into  Athletics.  Library  cards  will  not  be 
accepted. 

Fitness  Classes  -  New  classes  run  from  Mar.  30-May  3.  Pick  up  your  schedule 
throughout  the  House.  Choose  from  over  28  classes  per  week. 

Four  New  Treadmills  -  Sign  up  for  an  orientation  session  through  the  Membership 
Services  Office. 

Strength/Fitness  Consultation  -  Hove  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  per- 
sonal programme.  Ask  about  setting  up  a  walking  or  running  programme  on  the 
new  treadmills.  Fee  $17. 

Locker  Renewal  -  Renew  your  locker  for  the  summer  Apr.  13-May  6  in  the 
Membership  Services  Office. 

Spring  Programme  for  May  and  June  -  Our  guide  to  activities  and  classes  will 
be  available  at  the  end  of  Apnl. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  A  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fit- 
ness goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the 
Athletics  Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All 
levels  welcome! 

HART  HOUSE 

Ihrl-hri'hri  university  of  Toronto  hif-hri-hd 


U  of  T  students  and  community  activists  crasli  yet  anotfier  one  of  the  faculty  of  social 
worl<'s  fundraising  sinindig.  luisa  salerno/varsity 

Protesters  strike 
again  at  Bell  dinner 


BY  ANDREW  SUNSTRUM 

Varsity  Staff 

Irate  that  the  faculty  of  social  work 
hosted  a  lavish  dinnerto  thank  Bell 
Canada  for  its  $800,000  gift  fea- 
turing a  high  ranking  Tory  minis- 
ter, students  say  they  have  been 
provoked  yet  again  by  the  hypo- 
critical and  secretive  back  room 
dealings  at  their  faculty. 

The  university's  top  brass 
shmoozed  with  high  level  repre- 
sentatives from  Bell  Canada  last 
Thursday  night  at  (he  nearby  In- 
tercontinental Hotel.  Along  with 
keynote  speaker  Janet  Ecker,  min- 
isterof  community  and  social  serv- 
ices, all  took  the  opportunity  to 
praise  Bell  for  its  help  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  Bell  Canada  Child 
Welfare  Research  Unit  at  the  fac- 
ulty of  social  work. 

Although  the  parties  involved  in 
the  soiree  failed  to  inform  students 
or  the  media  about  the  event — 
they  simply  announced  the  gift — a 
handful  of  student  dissidents  were 
tipped  off  and  hastily  arranged  a 
protest  to  convey  their  extreme 
disappointment  at  both  the  proc- 
ess and  the  content. 

But  dean  of  social  work  Wes 
Shera  says  his  office  did  not  take 
any  steps  to  conceal  the  event. 
"Everyone  across  the  country 
knew  about  it,"  he  said  about  the 
two  day  national  roundtable  to  dis- 
cuss the  needs  of  maltreated  and 
impoverished  children. 

And  Kate  Eccles,  manager  of 
campaign  communications,  says 
Bel!  Canada,  who  footed  the  bill 
for  the  evening,  merely  used  the 
already  planned  round  table  to 
announce  its  donation.  "It  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  mediaevent. 
Bell  just  wanted  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  let  everyone  involved 
know  about  their  gift." 

But  the  vocal  protesters  who 
gathered  on  the  sidewalk  in  full 
view  of  the  wine  sipping  partici- 
pants on  the  second  tloorstillcan't 
help  but  wonder  if  there  are  other 
variables  at  work  that  forced  them 
to  rely  on  an  anonymous  tip. 

Faculty  of  social  student  and 
protest  organizer  Bill  Fitzpatrick 
says  this  latest  move  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  faculty '  s  lack  of  open- 
ness. "Not  being  aware  of  this 
extravagant  dinner  is  pretty  con- 
sistent with  the  faculty '  s  history." 

He  says  both  the  public  rela- 
tions' machines  at  UofT and  Bell 
may  have  remembered  what  hap- 


pened around  this  time  last  year 
when  faculty  of  social  work  ren- 
egades protested  outside  the  Bra- 
zilian Carnival  Ball,  a  pricey  char- 
ity event  featuring  Toronto' s  elite 
served  by  scantily-clad  Brazilian 
women  brought  in  for  the  special 
event.  It  raised  $1.5  million  for  U 
ofT. 

Afterwards,  donor  Margaret 
McCain  told  the  Canadian  Broad- 
cast Company  that  the  presence 
of  protesters  may  turn  donors  off. 

"I  was  distressed  because  many 
of  the  people  who  were  there  were 
potential  donors  that  we  would  be 
approaching,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
their  interpretation  of  the  protest. 
Would  they  be  turned  oft7  Would 
they  say,  'Why  would  we  give  to 
social  work?,'"  McCain  said  on 
air. 

And  when  students  and  faculty 
got  wind  of  a  gala  in  their  own 
building  last  September  featuring 
administrators  from  Simcoe  Hall 
and  high  profiledonors,  they  quickly 
organized  a  rally  calling  for  the 
donors  to  pay  their  taxes  rather 
than  offer  piecemeal  charity. 

'The  secret  indicates  how  they 
don't  value  critical  examination, 
even  though  that' s  what  they  teach 
in  the  classroom,"  said  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  faculty's  drive  to  raise  $  14 
million — one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive campaign  goals  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties at  U  of  T. 

And  with  placards  which  read, 
"FSW  in  Bed  with  Tories:  how 
much  lower  can  they  go'  and  'In- 
viting Janet  Ecker  to  speak  on 
child  welfareislikeinvitingGeorge 
Bush  to  speak  on  human  rights,' 
the  protesters  were  not  about  to  let 
the  irony  of  the  event  go  without 
comment. 

They  are  particularly  incensed 
because  of  the  faculty's  commit- 
ment to  promote  equity,  human 
rights  and  social  justice— all  of 
which,  they  say,  have  been  com- 
promised by  the  Harris  govern- 
ment. Bell  Canada  and  this  'un- 
holy alliance'  with  the  faculty. 

Since  taking  power,  Ecker's 
ministry  has  cut  22  percent  from 
social  assistance,  shut  down  over 
50  agencies  and  300  programs, 
imposed  work  fare  and  frozen 
minimum  wage.  Today,  36  per- 
cent of  Metro  children  live  below 
the  poverty  line  and  24  percent  of 
Metro  children  go  hungry  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

'The  faculty  is  meant  to  be 
opposing  this.  They  shou  Id  be  I'lght- 


U  of  T's  keynote  speaker 
Janet  Ecker,  minister  of 
community  and  social 
services. 
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ing  for  social  programs  and  en- 
couraging public  spending,"  said 
Fitzpatrick. 

Gillian  Morton,  co-ordinatorof 
the  Women's  Centre,  was  also  on 
hand  to  express  her  outrage.  "I  am 
infuriated  by  the  way  the  univer- 
sity is  pursuing  corporate  involve- 
ment in  departments  like  social 
work  and  providing  a  platform  for 
the  Harris  government,"  said 
Morton. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  four-star 
hotel ,  Ecker  responded  to  the  pro- 
test with  some  tough  words  of  her 
own.  "If  anyone  wants  to  donate 
funds  to  this  area,  I' m  not  going  to 
say  no  just  because  some  people 
have  an  ideological  concern  with 
it." 

And  Shera  wants  to  allay  peo- 
ple's concerns  that  the  faculty  is  in 
bed  with  the  slash-happy  Tories. 
"Just  because  we'  re  taking  money 
from  corporations  does  not  mean 
the  ministry  of  social  services  should 
not  be  doing  a  better  job,"  said 
Shera,  who  listened  to  speeches  on 
the  inside  calling  for  other  corpora- 
tions to  follow  Bell's  lead. 

But  Bell's  record  isn't  one  thai 
should  beemulated,  says  Fitzpatrick, 
pointing  to  its  parent  company's 
employment  and  profit  stats. 

BCE,  the  parent  company  of 
Bell  Canada  and  Nortel,  raked  in  a 
profitof  $782  million  in  recent  years, 
whileconcurrentlylayingoffmore 
than  2,000 employees.  Meanwhile, 
chief  executiveofficerRed  Wilson 
eamsover$l  .5  million  annually  in 
total  compensation. 

Representatives  from  Bell 
Canada  were  not  available  for 
comment. 
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Chun  affair  reaching  a  boiling  point 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

All  parties  are  upping  the  ante  as 
the  university  persistently  fails 
to  make  peace  with  a  former  U 
of  T  seismologist  alleging  racial 
bias  in  hiring  practices  at  the 
physics  department. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  University 
Teachers'  say  this  spring  the  na- 
tion can  expect  a  faculty  report 
on  Kin  Yip  Chun' s  experience  at 
U  of  T  if  justice  does  not  prevail 
promptly. 

"We  hope  and  still  hope  there 
may  be  some  resolution  without 
us  jumping  in  with  a  pronounce- 
ment that  gets  publicized,"  said 
PatO'Neill,chairoftheCAUT's 
academic  freedom  and  tenure 
committee.  "I  am  certain  they 
will  be  moti  vated  to  do  the  right 
thing." 

He  says  the  association  just 
mailed  off  a  letter  to  U  of  T 
president  Robert  Prichard  reit- 
erating their  intention  to  come 
out  with  the  report,  despite  the 
president's  prior  polite 
communique  citing  the  possible 
legal  risks  the  CAUT  faces  by 
publishing  a  report  on  Chun's 
racism  allegations. 

"I  must  explicitly  reserve  all 
legal  rights  and  remedies  that 
may  be  available  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  its  individual 
members  in  responding  to  any 
report  you  might  issue,"  warned 
the  president  in  a  letter  also  in- 
quiring on  what  grounds  the 
CAUT  is  involving  itself  in  the 
personnel  matter. 

O'Neill  seems  unconcerned 
with  the  mention  of  legal  clout 
close  at  hand.  "When  these  law- 
yers come  out  of  U  of  T  there 
has  to  be  some  business  for 


them,"hequipped. 

But  he  is  at  a  loss  as  to  why 
the  president  would  assume  dam- 
aging material  may  be  at  hand. 
"It  occurred  to  me  to  wonder, 
with  legal  threats  and  lawyers 
flying  around,  why  does  Presi- 
dent Prichard  think  the  report 
would  be  critical  of  what  U  of  T 
did,  if  what  it  did  was  good?  He 
isjumping  to  conclusions,"  said 
O'Neill,  adding  Prichard  is  still 
invited  to  fact-check  the  report 
and  write  a  short  column  to  ac- 
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-Pat  O'Neill,  chair  of  the 
CAUT's  academic  freedom 
I.,.  .  JUiidlfinjyu:e..C£immittee. 


company  it. 

Prichard  says  he  has  no  com- 
ment on  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  CAUT's  spring 
ultimatum  since  he  has  not  yet 
read  any  new  correspondence 
from  the  association  or  the  re- 
port. But  he  adds  that  his  earlier 
legal  references  in  a  letter  to  the 
CAUT  did  not  assume  a  damag- 
ing report  is  in  the  works. 

"I  don' t  know  that  it  would  be 
critical,"  he  explained.  "I  was 
alerting  them  to  the  dangers  of 
damaging  the  reputation  of  my 


colleagues  by  repeating  untrue 
and  damaging  statements.  I  was 
also  inquiring  as  to  the  basis  of 
their  jurisdiction  on  the  matter." 

He  says  the  university  has 
been  trying  diligently  for  two  to 
three  years  to  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  Chun  affair,  since 
they  concur  he  was  a  victim  of 
exploitative  circumstance — but 
say  that  this  condition  was  not 
racially-motivated. 

Chun,  a  Chinese-Canadian 
scholar,  alleged  racial  bias  in  the 
university's  hiring  practices  af- 
ter failing  to  win  a  tenure-stream 
position  in  the  physics  depart- 
ment over  the  course  of  four 
job  competitions.  The  universi- 
ty's publicly-disputed  internal 
report  on  the  case  finds  no 
evidence  backing  this  claim. 
For  the  last  four  years,  the 
university  has  been  negotiating 
sporadically  with  Chun  to  pro- 
vide adequate  recompense  for 
his  exploitation  during  his  10 
years  at  U  of  T,  during  which 
time  he  generated  millions  of 
dollars  in  research  grants  and 
performed  professorial  duties 
without  pay. 

This  fall,  the  issue  became  a 
hot  topic  on  campus  when  Chun 
expanded  his  fax-based  lobby- 
ing campaign  to  an  all-out  public 
media  frenzy.  Since  then,  aca- 
demics and  students  alike  have 
voiced  their  opinions  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

Out  of  concern  for  the  aca- 
demics hired  in  Chun's  stead, 
Prichard  explains,  the  CAUT  had 
to  be  warned  that  all  this  talk  has 
offended  some  parties  who  feel 
their  qualifications  are  being  dis- 
missed. 

It  is  a  reminder  Prichard  also 
set  out  for  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Faculty  Association  in  an 


Poster  war  waged 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Although  shesympathizes,U  of 
T's  harassment  officer  Paddy 
Stamp  says  that  her  office  cannot 
pursue  action  unless  the  identity  of 
the  suspect  is  discovered.  From 
the  last  description  provided  by 
campus  authorities,  the  suspect 
carries  a  knife  in  a  leather  carrier 
attached  to  his  belt. 

"You  know,  I  can  do  fuck-all 
about  this,"  said  an  exacerbated 
Stamp.  "If  we  knew  who  was 
doing  this,  we  could  go  after  them 
on  a  policy  and  regulation  angle." 

Stamp  argues  that  the  only 
grounds  for  retributi  ve  action  agai nst 
the  suspect  if  reprimanded  would 
be  under  sections  of  the  Student 
Code  of  Conduct  which  outlaw  the 
destruction  of  property  and  the  in- 
terruption of  student  activities. 

Beyond  demagogic-driven  van- 
dalism, however.  Stamp  says  that 
the  culprit  is  not  guilty  of  hate- 
crimes  because  the  posters  do  not 
incite  physical  violence.  Nor,  she 
adds,  do  they  constitute  harass- 
ment because  the  posters  aren't 
directed  at  a  particular  individual. 

"I  don't  think  these  are  hate 
messages,  these  are  ideological 
defacements.  They  say  'homo- 
sexuality is  a  bad  thing  and  you 


shouldn't  do  it,'"  she  said. 

Campus  police  have  also  stated 
on  earlier  occasions  that  such  acts 
do  not  constitute  a  hate  crime. 

However,  critics  charge  that 
the  uni versity '  s  passive  approach 
has  less  to  do  wi  th  their  interpreta- 
tion of  ethical  questions  and  more 
to  do  with  a  discriminating  hate 
laws  that  provide  no  legal  recourse 
for  gay  and  lesbian  victims  of  hate 
propaganda. 

According  to  the  crimi  nal  code, 
hate  propaganda  under  section  3.19 
includes  "everyone  who,  by  com- 
municating statements,  other  than 
in  privateconversations,  wilfully 
promotes  hatred  against  an  identi- 
fiable group." 

However,  sexual  orientation  is 
not  listed  among  the  identifiable 
groups  in  the  code.  Categories 
include  race,  colour,  religion  or 
ethnic  origin. 

But  because  religion  and  race 
are  listed  as  identifiable  groups 
under  the  code,  similar  hate-mon- 
gering  situations  have  been  dealt 
with  more  harshly  by  other  public 
institutions. 

This  winter,  a  group  launched  a 
charge  against  metro  resident 
Mark  Harding  fordistributing  anti- 
Muslim  flyers  almost  a  year  ear- 
lier at  Western  Collegiate  school 


of  the  North  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  case  is  still  before  the 
courts  and  proceedings  start  Apri  I 
27. 

Detective  Jim  Kijewski,  an  of- 
ficer stationed  at  52  Division's 
hate  crimes  squad  and  the  detec- 
tive assigned  to  investigate  the 
Harding  case,  says  that  gays,  bi- 
sexuals  and  lesbians  are  at  a  legal 
disadvantage. 

"That's  maybewhy  you  should 
be  contacting  the  attorney  general 
about  this  omission,"  he  said. 

But  others  insist  that  the  univer- 
sity should  take  a  pro-active  ap- 
proach to  the  hate-filled  deface- 
ments even  if  the  law  does  not 
provide  for  retributive  mecha- 
nisms. Human  right  activist 
Humberto  Carolo  says  that  the 
detachmentof  university  officials 
will  ultimately  hurt  gay  and  lesbian 
students  on  campus  and  tarnish 
theuniversity's  reputation. 

"1  understand  that  Paddy  Stamp 
is  bound  by  regulation,"  he  said. 
"We  also  must  understand  that 
these  messages  have  impact.  It's 
an  offence  to  the  community  and 
it's  something  that  should  not  be 
ignored.  The  university  should  pay 
more  attention  to  impact  or  else  it 
will  paint  campus  in  a  very  homo- 
phobic way." 
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interview  withtlie  Varsityafcw 
weeks  ago,  motivating  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  UTFA.  In  it,  Uof 
T's  association  sets  itself  out  as 
the  custodians  of  proper  appoint- 
ment procedures  and  maintains 
that  critiquing  the  process  in  no 
way  mars  the  recipients  of  the 
fourcoveled  positions. 

"Everyone  knows  you  can 
have  a  wrong  process  and  still 
have  a  right  result,"  said  UTFA 
lawyer  Allison  Hudgins,  in  an 
interview. 

The  letter  also  clarifies  that 
UTFA  may  not  be  representing 
Chun,  but  they  do  have  an  obli- 
gation to  take  a  position  on  the 


matter — since  it  is  a  dispute  in- 
volving the  proper  application  of 
university  appointment  proce- 
dures. 

"Everyone  wants  to  paint  it  as 
black  and  white — we  are  either 
in  the  Chun  camp  or  not  in  the 
Chun  camp.  We  wanted  to  post 
a  third  position,"  explained 
Hudgins. 

"I  would  hope  the  CAUT's 
target  will  be  on  the  administra- 
tive efforts,"  she  said,  adding 
she  recognizes  the  potential  pub- 
licity following  such  a  report  may 
be  uncomfortable  for  the  uni  ver- 
■  sity. 

"Any  time  you  have  published 


rules  and  you  don't  follow  them 
it  is  damaging  to  your  reputa- 
tion," she  said,  pointing  to  the 
administration's  own  report  and 
a  CAUT  fact-finding  report  that 
have  pointed  out  irregularities  in 
the  process. 

But  Prichard  says  it  is  news  to 
him  that  U  of  T's  faculty  asso- 
ciation believes  the  correct  pro- 
cedures were  not  followed. 

"1  don't  believe  there  has  ever 
been  a  claim  made  by  UTFA 
that  there  was  a  failure  to  follow 
appointment  procedures  in  this 
case,"  said  Prichard,  adding  he 
does  not  believe  there  is  evi- 
dence for  such  a  claim. 


Sokolski  and  German. 


Political  showdown 


•  continued  from  front  page 

But  things  did  not  end  at 
the  mid-week  grilling.  The 
next  day,  posters  surfaced  on 
campus  blasting  the  presiden- 
tial candidate  for  Sokolski's 
affiliations  with  the  Tory 
party,  including  his  role  as  a 
social  convenor  with  the  cam- 
pus Tory  club  and  his  partici- 
pation in  Model  Parliament 
as  a  Conservative  member  in 
recent  years.  'How  many  To- 
ries can  U  of  T  students 
take,?'  reads  the  poster. 

Since  taking  office  in  1995, 
the  conservative  government 
has  slashed  university  fund- 
ing by  $400  million  annually 
and  hiked  undergraduate  tui- 
tion fees  by  30  per  cent.  And 


last  December,  it  warned 
undergrad  students  to  expect 
another  20  per  cent  increase 
over  the  next  two  years,  along 
with  the  deregulation  of  profes- 
sional and  graduate  programs. 

"Some  of  the  things  they  were 
doing  are  hard,  but  necessary," 
explained  Sokolski  inalaterin- 
terview.  "Other  areas,  they're 
being  done  too  quickly." 

However,  no  matter  the  tough 
campus  anti-Tory  sentiments,  the 
Sokolski  ticket  can  count  on  the 
support  of  one  of  their  most  vocal 
fans.  Allan  Craigie,  SAC  rep  for 
Erindale  who  doubles  as  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Reform  Party  and 
young  Tory  clubs  at  U  of  T,  says 
it's  understandable  Sokolski  is  shy- 
ing  away  from  his  connections. 

"He's  a  Tory,  But  just  be- 


cause he's  a  Tory  doesn't 
mean  he  supports  everything 
Mike  Harris  has  done,"  said 
Craigie,  sporting  an  '1  like 
Mike'  button.  "People  don't 
like  Tories  with  all  the  cut- 
backs on  education.  So  To- 
ries aren't  popular  on  cam- 
pus. They  can  nail  him  and 
people  want  SAC  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

Polls  open  tomorrow  and 
close  Wednesday.  Besides 
choosing  between  the 
Ramsaroop-Moffat  ticket 
and  Sokolski-German  forthe 
SAC  prez/vice-prez  duo,  U 
of  T  students  get  to  vote  for 
two  Governing  Council  reps. 
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Do  the  right  thing 


So  ELECTION  season  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  winded  down  to  its  last 
rhetorical  gasps,  accept  for  this  one.  We 
at  44  St.  George  Street  have  come  to  the 
startling  conclusion  that  there  really  is  only 
choice  in  this  collegiate  rate  race — the  Chris 
Ramsaroop  ticket. 

The  ticket  we  urge  you  to  support  with  your 
ballotingmight  is  the  only  candidate  capable  of 
translating  seasoned  negotiating  experience  into 
genuine  student  advocacy  on  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council. 

Let  us  give  you  a  glimpse  into  the  person 
behind  the  star.  Ramsaroop  has  sat  across  the 
table  from  governors  in  the  Governing  Council 
chambers,  outlining  the  fiscal  possibility  and 
philosophical  reasoning  for  a  tuition  freeze. 
With  his  already-established  coalition  partner, 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union,  Ramsaroop  is 
the  only  candidate  who's  done  the  math  and 
worked  with  other  student  groups  and  the 
administration  to  make  the  alternatives  estab- 
lished. 

While  both  Ramsaroop  and  his  opponent,  the 
Sokol ski/German  ticket,  both  talkof  fighting  for 
a  needs-based  bursary,  only  Ramsaroop  has  a 
credible  working  background.  Last  year  he  met 
with  ministry  officials  to  discuss  the  universi- 
ty's approach  to  the  Ontario  Student  Opportu- 
nity Trust  Fund.  Injecting  this  analytical  edge 
and  practical  experience  into  SAC  will  be  a 
handy  new  twist  for  the  organization.  So  far, 
we  haven't  seen  that  cerebral  side  from  the 
illustrious  council  in  recent  years. 

As  cynical  journalists  who  are  daily  over- 
dosed with  passion-less  student  politicians  sim- 
ply looking  to  garnish  a  resume,  we' re  encour- 
aged that  Ramsaroop  is  a  student  hack.  What 
makes  his  political  blood  run  is  not  the  promise 
of  a  position  with  a  political  party.  Rather,  he 
appears  to  be  motivated  by  the  conviction  to 
work  constructively  against  unjust  socio-eco- 
nomic circumstances  experienced  by  students 
and  faculty.  As  a  mainstay  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union,  he  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  plight  of  former  U  of  T  seismolo- 
gist Kin  Yip  Chun  to  the  fore,  garnering  the 
issue  of  systemic  discrimination  at  U  of  T 
national  attention. 

Finally,  here' s  a  student  politician  who  doesn' t 
just  cultivate  an  agenda  out  of  rallying  pub 
nights  (although  he  likes  pub  nights).  This  fire- 
cracker actually  sees  the  connections  between 
student  debt,  accessibility  and  equity  issues. 
How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  have  a  SAC 
president  with  a  macroscopic  world  view. 

If  SAC  is  to  become  adept  as  a  true  advo- 


cate for  students,  then  what  it  needs  is  a  leader 
at  its  helm  who  has  done  the  homework  on 
budgetary  alternatives  for  the  university,  who 
knows  how  to  finance  a  tuition  freeze.  Exper- 
tise and  negotiating  experience  is  an  essential 
credit  for  a  SAC  president  to  have  on  their 
resume.  Without  them,  the  leader  is  liable  to  be 
railroaded  at  the  negotiating  table  or  taken  in  by 
the  politically-laced  charms  of  U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard. 

Such  a  scenario  is  all  too  familiar  among  the 
university  community  as  we  say  adieu  to  the 
politically  impotent  presidency  of  outgoing  prez 
Ted  Salgado.  It  also  stands  to  be  repeated  next 
year  in  the  event  of  a  Sokolski-ticket  win. 
Although  experienced  in  the  St.  Michael's 
sphere  of  U  of  T's  political  aurora  borealis 
(which  resembles  more  of  a  clique  social  club 
then  anything  else),  the  two  have  never  strayed 
far  from  that  limited  universe.  Sokolski  has  no 
lobbying  experience  at  the  university  level, 
having  nevereven  attended  a  Governing  Coun- 
cil meeting  (or  a  SAC  meeting  for  that  matter). 

But  for  Sokolski — who  hadn't  heard  of  the 
university 's  budget  plan  to  increase  tuition  by 
20  per  cent  over  the  next  two  years  midway 
through  the  campaign,  who  can't  articulate 
how  he'd  finance  a  tuition  freeze,  who's  never 
read  or  heard  of  last  fall's  report  on  equity — 
his  calls  for  a  tuition  freeze  may  constitute 
some  last-minute  electoral  cosmetic  surgery. 
While  falling  short  in  other  departments, 
Sokolski  was  busy  pursuing  an  agenda  that's 
antithetical  to  the  dreams  he  now  envisions  for 
the  university  in  his  campaign  flyers.  As  a 
(former?)  Tory  socialite  on  campus  who  un- 
successfully promised  St.  Mike's  studentsthe 
opportunity  to  cash  in  on  a  refund  from  the 
women's  and  sex  ed  centres,  the  Sokolski 
ticket  is  a  potent  hybrid  of  policy  philistine  and 
Tory  hack —  an  administrator's  dream  and 
student's  lamest  nightmare. 

P.S.  While  you're  out  there  casting  those  bal- 
lots, it  would  seem  an  injustice  not  to  mention 
a  star  Governing  Council  candidate  who  seems 
almost  as  obsessed  with  its  inner  workings  as 
we  are  at  the  Varsity.  Professional  rep  hopeful 
Vilko  Zbogar  has  been  attending  committee 
meetings  since  he  started  law  school  last  fall 
and  has  actually  absorbed  the  mountains  of 
information  which  flow  through  the  chamber. 
With  an  ability  to  articulate  his  intelligent  analysis 
of  campus  issues  and  his  head-start  on  many  of 
the  candidates,  students  should  consider  them- 
selves lucky  if  he  is  placed  as  one  of  their 
representatives. 
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Deja  vu:  U  of  T  faculty  association 
speaks  on  Chun 

(RE:  "No  shaking  Canada's  faculty  association  Irom  Chun  case,"  Mar. 
5) 

in  this  article,  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  president  Bill 
Graham  was  incorrectly  quoted.  I  would  like  to  correct  that,  as  well  as 
any  mistaken  impression  that  may  have  been  left  by  President  Prichard's 
interpretation  of  statements  attributed  to  President  Graham. 

President  Graham  did  not  say  that  the  Faculty  Association  would  stay 
outoftheChunaffair.  Out  of  sensitivitytoconcemsrclatingto  his  position 
as  a  member  of  the  CAUT's  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  Commit- 
tee, President  Graham  has  decided,  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  to 
leave  decisions  about  the  association' s  involvement  in  the  Chun  case  to 
other  representatives  of  the  association. 

The  association  has  not  changed  its  view,  as  expressed  in  President 
Graham' s  1 995  letter,  that  Dr.  Chun  has  been  significantly  mistreated  by 
the  university.  However,  the  association  does  not  in  any  way  whatsoever 
take  the  position,  as  attributed  to  it  by  President  Prichard,  that  its  criticism 
of  the  university's  failure  to  follow  proven  appointment  procedures 
reflects  on  the  qualifications  of  successful  candidates  in  competitions 
involving  Dr.  Chun. 

The  association's  concern  has  always  been  to  ensure  that  the  proper 
processes  are  followed  by  the  university  in  its  dealings  with  all  of  its 
employees,  including  Dr.  Chun.  Where  investigations  have  concluded 
that  those  procedures  have  not  been  followed,  the  association  can  and 
indeed  ought  to  express  a  view. 

WILUAM  NELSON, 
Chair  of  UFTA  Appointments  Committee 

(Ed.  note:  This  letter  was  printed  in  the  Mar.  17  edition  with  a  section 
missing  owing  to  an  error  on  our  part.  We  have  reprinted  it  in  full.) 


Election  rant 
from  the  burbs 

Last  week's  Medium,  Erindale's 
newspaper,  contained  the  follow- 
ing promises  from  candidate  Jason 
Botelho  who  is  running  for  ECSU's 
College  Affairs  commissioner: 

-  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
College  Affairscommissionerby 
increasing  communication  be- 
tween ECSU  and  its  members 

-  maximize  the  use  of  Radio 
Erindale  and  make  it  a  service 
readily  available  to  students. 
"Hopefully,"  said  Botelho,  "I  can 
fulfill  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
Radio  Erindale." 

This  fellow  strikes  me  as  simply 
a  variation  of  the  invisible,  or,  at 
best,  shadowy  ScottReynolds,this 
past  year' s  commissioner.  The  first 
promise  will  undoubtedly  be  ful- 
filled should  Botelho  be  elected; 
ECSU  members  are  usually  at 
their  social  events  in  full  force. 
Yet,  in  the  past  ECSU  has  had 
problems  even  making  quorum  for 
its  general  meetings.  I  still  have  a 
"Blind  Duck  Forever"  T-shirt  that 
I  received  from  a  past  ECSU  di- 
rector to  get  me  to  come  to  a 
general  meeting  so  that  quorum 
wouldbemet.  Idoubtcouncilcham- 
bers  will  be  bursting  at  the  seams 
at  ECSU '  s  public  forums  next  year 


either  if  people  like  Botelho  are 
elected  to  ECSU. 

Regarding  the  second  promise 
of  Botelho("Hopefully  I  can  fulfill 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Radio 
Erindale"):  the  dream  of  Radio 
Erindale  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
keep  using  loads  of  student  money 
to  holdontotheir  very  quiet,  resume- 
enhancingcableradiostation.  Scott 
Reynolds,  Botelho  says,  'didn't 
overspend  on  his  budget"  this  year. 
But  what  did  Reynolds  do  with  his 
budget  then?  ECSU  doesn't  seem 
to  have  engaged  in  any  pro-active 
promotional  activity  forthe  station 
other  than  the  odd  graphic  for  it  in 
ECSU's  weekly  adin  the  Medium, 
a  promotional  activity  which 
Reynolds  probably  didn '  t  have  any 
involvement  in  whatsoever.  It  must 
be  pretty  hard  to  overspend  the 
position's  budget  on  that  weekly 
cost  alone.  I  haven't  seen  a  logo 
change  all  year. 

Patrick  Osei-Owusu,  the  other 
candidate  forthe  position,  seems  to 
be  more  sincere  and  serious  as  a 
wholethan  Botelho.  Owusu  is  likely 
putting  his  finger  on  something  very 
true  when  he  says  that  clubs 
strengthen  personal  relationships 
more  than  anything  on  campusdoes. 
One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  my 
time  at  Erindale  will  undoubtedly 
remain  that  of  a  drenched,  cold 
weekend  trip  to  Algonquin  provin- 


cial park  a  few  years  back  with  a 
now-defunct  outdoors  club. 

True  is  Owusu' s  statement  that 
flyers  are  often  ineffective  for 
drumming  up  student  interest.  Ads 
in  glass  cases  rarely  are,  espe- 
cially poorly  constructed  ones,  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  an  enthusiastic 
ECSU  director  passing  out  flyers 
on  campus  in  my  5  years  of  going 
to  U  ofT.  Moreover,if  ECSU  had 
written  about  the  Student  Centre 
for  the  Medium  they  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  able  to  provide 
insights  on  the  project  that  most 
students  simply  couldn't  have  had 
otherwise,  positive  or  negative. 
Owusu  seems  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  attitude  of  candidates  for 
this  position  in  recent  years. 

Randy  Macdonald, 
UTM  student 

Craigie's  all  talk 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  SAC  Erindale  candidate 
Allan  Craigie  is  promising  poten- 
tial voters  'diversity'  on  SAC.  In 
all  likelihood  he  is  neglecting  to 
inform  voters  that  he  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Reform 
Party;  a  party  whose  anti-immi- 
grant and  anti-multicultural  policies 
students  are  painfully  aware  of. 

WhileErindale  students  scarcely 
need  another  reason  NOT  to  vote 
for  Allan  Craigie  (after  all,  this  is 
man  who  has  already  been  booted 
off  SAC  for  missing  too  many 
meetings)  it  would  be  a  shame  if 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  guy's  desperation. 
Erindale  students  like  Anwar 
Ahmed,  Ziyaad  Vahed,  Imran 
Coudry  and  Yosuf  Ahmed  have 
proven  their  commitment  to  the 
issues  which  Craigie  has  only  paid 
lip  service  to.  If  Erindale  students 
are  interested  in  the  issues  Craigie 
talks  about,  they  should  vote  for 
candidates  who  will  act  on  them. 
ELUOT  ANDERSON 
UC  student 

•  letters  continued  on  next  page 
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Slave  labour  not  just  an  overseas  affair 


BY  RAN  DA  HAM  MAPI  EH 

AS  THE  international  women '  s  day 
banners  roll  up  and  posters  are 
torn  down  from  campuses,  mil- 
lions of  destitute  women  return  to  their 
sordid  realities. 

Spanning  the  globe  from  Toronto  to 
Indonesia,  these  women  are  mercilessly 
trapped  in  an  unyielding  cycle  of  limited 
employment,  forcing  them  to  compete 
ferociously  over  who  will  accept  the  poor- 
est working  conditions,  wages,  and  health 
standards. 

Today,  this  burgeoningindustry  is  con- 
trolled by  an  elite  number  of  US  and 
Canadian  companies,  many  of  which  slash 
labour  and  overhead  costs  by  globally 
contracting  out  sewing  and  assembly  line 
work,  which  is  done  almost  exclusively  by 
women.  The  women  who  work  for  multi- 
nationals such  as  Northern  Reflections 
and  Nike  are  hurled  into  a  vortex  where 
employment  is  volatile,  salaries  fall  below 
minimum  wage,  and  sweatshop  condi- 
tions abound. 

The  wholesome,  pristine,  country  im- 
age of  Northern  Reflections  is  built  upon 


the  backs  of  may  poor  Metro  Toronto 
women  of  colour,  fervently  sewingcloth- 
ing  at  home  or  in  sweatshops  from  $2.50 
to  $4.50  an  hour.  Their  low  wage  is  a 
result  of  doing  'piece  work'  where  pay- 
ment is  given  for  the  number  of  pieces 
sewn  rather  than  the  number  of  hours 
spent  sewing.  The  notion  that  hideous 
sweatshop  workingconditions  exist  only  in 
ruthless  overseas  dictatorships  is  a  myth. 
Serfdom  has  reared  its  ugly  head  in  Canada. 

Northern  Reflections  is  a  company 
owned  by  US  multinational  retail  giant 
Wool  worth,  known  for  pressuring  its  em- 
ployees to  work  weekends  without  extra 
pay  while  denying  many  women  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to  under  the  Ontario 
Employment  Standards  Act.  Wool  worth, 
which  also  owns  specialty  store  chains 
such  as  Champ  Sports,  Footlocker,  and 
Randy  River,  has  made  employees  work 
up  to  1 2  hours  aday  with  no  overtime  pay. 
E.I.  contributions,  statutory  holidays,  and 
vacation  pay  are  out  of  the  question  for 
many  of  these  women. 

At  a  rate  of  $2.50  an  hour,  a  woman 
working  in  a  Toronto  Northern  Reflec- 
tions sweatshop  would  have  to  use  every 


penny  of  a  month' s  earnings  to  pay  rent  of 
$650.  The  rallies  staged  across  the  world 
for  I  nternational  Women '  s  day  have  little 
consequence  for  the  labour  behind  the 
label  of  Northern  Reflections.  The  ripple 
effects  of  the  women's  rights  movement 
in  Canada  rarely  impact  them.  They  are 
among  the  millionsemployed  to  satiate  our 
unending  consumer  culture.  The  classic 
conditions  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  of 
the  19th  century  Britain  remain  with  us 
today. 

Footlocker,  for  example,  has  managed 
to  become  the  largest  purchaser  of  Nike 
shoes  in  North  America.  Nike,  famous  for 
its  dynamic  swoosh  and  its  success  as  a 
multi-oriented  company,  has  amurky  track 
record  in  employee  relations  overseas. 

The  key  to  this  company's  success  is 
that  it  subcontracts  services  like  produc- 
ing shoes  to  developing  countries.  In  its 
never-ending  quest  forefficiency  and  low 
labourexpenditures,  Nike  has  relocated  to 
countries  that  haven't  yet  "priced  them- 
selves out  of  the  market"  by  raising  wages 
and  living  standards  to  levels  still  far  below 
those  of  North  America's. 

Nike's  recent  meandering  in  Indonesia 


has  given  an  ironic  new  spin  to  the  phrase 
'just  do  it. '  Employees  at  the  Nike  subcon- 
tracted plants  in  Indonesia  earn  $  1 .80  an 
hour  which  barely  meets  subsistence  lev- 
els. Children  as  young  as  eight  have  been 
documented  slapping  soles  on  shoes. 

Onlntemational  Women'sdayin  1997, 
56  women  at  a  Nike  subcontracted  plant 
were  forced  to  run  around  until  twelve  of 
them  fainted.  They  spent  this  celebratory 
day  in  hospital  beds.  In  one  new  plant, 
employees  sew  and  stitch  for  twelve  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  without  com- 
pensation or  benefits.  When  some  em- 
ployees initiated  attempts  for  better  work- 
ing conditions,  they  were  greeted  with 
brutal  beatings  from  supervisors  and  crush- 
ing military  force.  Nike  claims  all  subcon- 
tractors abide  by  the  rules  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  operate. 

The  continual  exploitation  of  these  des- 
titute women  by  multinationals  isdepend- 
ent  on  the  ignorance  of  everyday  custom- 
ers. If  asked,  most  Canadians  would  have 
no  cognizance  of  the  ki  nd  of  human  1  abour 
that  goes  into  making  the  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing we  wear. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  immense  public 


awareness  and  scrutiny  that  such  ex- 
ploitative practices  will  end.  We  as  con- 
sumers must  be  responsible  and  demand 
the  truth  on  how  the  goods  we  use  are 
produced.  The  sweatshop  serfs  of  North- 
em  Reflections  and  other  multinationals 
need  a  voice  to  expose  the  hideous  work- 
ing conditions  that  are  now  forced  upon 
them  due  to  their  unfortunate  economic 
status.  The  solution  is  not,  of  course,  to  fire 
all  of  these  workers  and  force  them  into 
even  more  desperate  conditions. 

Instead,  governments  around  the  world 
must  become  more  representative  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  majority  of  their  peo- 
ple, instead  of  those  of  the  ruling  class  in 
bed  with  the  corporate  elite  of  the  west. 

The  glasnost  in  global  markets,  instead 
of  just  giving  the  west  more  access  to 
cheaper  and  cheaper  foreign  labour  and 
markets,  should  be  used  to  gradually  im- 
prove living  standards  in  countries  rather 
than  degrade  them.  The  Nikes  of  the 
world  should  follow  their  own  advice  and 
for  once  'just  do  it'  right. 

Randa  Hainmadieh  is  a 
York  University  student. 


more  letters  to  the  editor 


Ramsaroop  a 
hard  worker 

(RE:  letter,  "Ramsaroop  too 
smooth,"  letter.  Mar.  17)  Sorry 
Marlena,  I  disagree.  In  choosing 
to  describe  Chris  as  being  a  politi- 
cal shark,  you  ignored  all  the  good 
work  he  has  done  so  far  this  year 
for  us,  the  students.  I  have  always 
found  Chris  to  be  hard-working 
and  sincere. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  shark  i  n 
the  waters.  The  alternative  you 
would  seem  to  favour  by  default, 
Mike  Sokolski ,  is  affiliated  (formally 
or  not)  with  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative paily.  Do  we  really  want 
someone  with  those  political  convic- 
tions to  be  representing  us?  Well 
Marlena,  if  Mike  does  win,  there  is 
at  least  some  good  news.  It  looks 
like  Prichard  will  have  to  spend  his 
hard-eamed  cash  on  another  leather 
jacket  next  Christmas. 

PAUL  KENDAL 

on 

A  few  more 
words 

(RE:  "Budget  beckons  tuition  fee 
battle,"  Mar.  12) 
Your  reference  to  the  tuition  fee 
situation  at  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  needs  further  clarification. 
While  the  article  makes  specific 
reference  to  comments  made  by 
me,  these  observations  were,  in 
fact,  made  by  our  faculty's  Task 
Force  on  Tuition  Fees  and  Finan- 


cial Aid.  This  task  force,  made  up 
of  faculty,  administrative  staff,  and 
students,  systematically  reviewed 
the  situation  of  our  students  and 
concluded  that  a  further  56  percent 
increase  over  the  next  three  years 
was  untenable.  It  also  observed 
that  many  of  our  students  come 
from  lowerincome  groups;  are  usu- 
ally carrying  heavier  than  average 
debt-loads;  and  are  going  into  a 
professional  career  where  salaries 
are  not  high  and  jobs  increasingly 
scarce.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
report  of  the  university' s  task  force 
has  recommended  differential  tui- 
tion fees  for  second-entry  profes- 
sional programs.  The  provost  has 
alsoexpressed  support  forthis  prin- 
ciple andis  working  to  implement  it 
in  the  tuition  fee  schedule  over  the 
next  several  weeks. 

WES  SHERA, 
Professor  &  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 

White  elephant 
not  funny 

(RE:  "Women  plot  Mike  Harris' 
downfall,"  Mar.  9) 
Joan  Grant  Cummings  quotes  an 
interestingsaying  from  Africa  that 
in  times  of  trial,  people  say  there  is 
an  elephant  in  the  doorway.  Later, 
in  reference  to  Mike  Harris  she 
states,  "We  have  a  large,  white 
elephant  in  the  doorway."  By  em- 
bellishing the  saying  is  she  guilty  of 
the  racism  she  urges  us  to  eradi- 
cate? 

JEAN  MORGAN 


GC  candidate 
clarifies 

lam  writing  this  letter  in  response 
to  the  inconsistencies  published  by 
your  newspaper  about  me.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  that  I  am  not "...  your 
formerWalkSaferpatroller."lam 
still  a  proud  and  friendly  member 
of  this  service  team. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  was  unpro- 
fessional on  your  part  to  have  mis- 
spelled my  name  twice  in  the  same 
article,  each  time  in  a  different 
manner.  1  am  very  upset  that  my 
family  name  was  replaced  by  a 
crude  and  insulting  Filipino  slang 
word.  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  presume  that  the 
mistake  was  merely  a  typographi- 
cal one. 

Thirdly,  Ms.  Schmidt  left  out 
vital  information  from  my  inter- 
view with  her.  This  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  statements  is  unaccept- 
able. Readers  should  be  presented 
the  en ti  re  story — not  j  ust  y  our  ver- 


sionof  it — and  allowed  to  formu- 
late theirown  conclusions. 

RAFFY  MORALES  TURLA 
Governing  Council  Candidate 

(Ed  note:  Raffy  Turla  was  identi- 
fied as  a  former  Walksafer  pa- 
troller  in  a  Governing  Council 
advertisement  published  in  the 
Varsity,  not  in  a  Vaisity  article.  ) 

Roque  Dalton 

was 
El  Salvadorian 

Hello.  First  I  want  to  let  you  know 
that  your  Women  and  Work  sup- 
plement was  very  interesting. 
Isabel  Vincent  is  one  of  my  fa- 
vourite journalists,  I  never  miss 
her  reports  whenever  I  read  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Now  to  something  else.  On  page 
1 8  of  the  supplement  the  following 
quote  is  printed  in  a  black  box:  "I 
believe  the  world  is  beautiful  and 


that  poetry,  like  bread,  is  for  eve- 
ryone" attributed  to  "Roque 
Dalton,  Nicaraguan  poet  and  revo- 
lutionary." Yes  indeed,  the  quote 
may  be  his,  but  he  was  not  Nicara- 
guan. He  was  in  fact  a  citizen  of  El 
Salvador,  bom  and  educated  there. 
He  was  educated  by  Jesuit  priests 
in  the  same  private  school  that  I 
obtained  my  high  school  diploma 
from,  except  he  graduated  some 
20-30  years  before  me.  His  story 
is  somewhat  sad  and  shocking  to 
many  people  that  do  not  know 
much  about  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  intellectuals  actingagainst 
the  government  of  El  Salvador. 
He  lived  in  exile  in  Cuba  for  a  few 
years.  And  later,  he  returned  to  El 
Sal  vador  where  he  was  put  on  trial 
and  executed.  However  this  trial/ 
execution  was  not  carried  out  by 
the  military-govemment  but  by  his 
guerrilla  colleagues.  You  see,  it 
turns  out  that  some  people  within 
the  guerrillas  accused  him  of  being 
a  turncoat,  a  sellout  to  the  govern- 
ment (the  guerrillas  later  cleared 


his  name,  well  after  his  body  be- 
gan to  rot  in  the  ground).  To  this 
day  people  believe  that  some  in  the 
guerrilla  hierarchy  saw  his  intel- 
lect as  a  threat  to  their  leadership 
of  the  movement  and  thus  jealous 
of  him,  fabricated  evidence  and 
put  him  in  a  sham  trial.  A  lesson  to 
many  revolutionary  romantics  in 
developed  countries:  so-called 
revolutionaries  are  flesh  and  blood, 
and  howeverjustified  their  strug- 
gle, support  for  the  leaders  of  these 
movements  should  not  be  a  given, 
as  they  can  al  so  abuse  their  power. 
(I  personally  wonder  what  the 
agenda  of  sub-commandante 
Marcos,  of  the  Zapatistas  really 
is).  Roque  Dalton  was  found  guilty 
of  treason  and  promptly  executed. 

As  someone  who  was  bom  i  n  El 
Salvador,  I  just  wanted  to  bring 
this  to  your  attention  as,  identi  fy  ing 
Roque  Dalton  as  Nicaraguan  is 
akin  to  identifying  Modecai  Richler 
as  Australian  or  Shakespeare  as 
an  American. 

PABLO  GUERRERO 


I  Uncle  George's  Family  Restaurant 
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Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 
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SOCIOLOGY  UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES  -  98  SUMMER  SESSION 

•  Many  evening  courses  accessible  to  working  students. 

•  Balloting  required  only  for  Independent  Research  courses. 

•  New  course:  SOC37IF  Sociology  of  Nationalism  and  War 

Course  descriptions  are  available  at  http://www.chass.utoronto.ca/~socungrd/index.html 


SOCIOIY 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Mon.Wed.  6-8 

1  Tepperman 

SOC200Y 

Introduction  to  Social  Research 

Tue.Thu.  6-8 

D  Magill 

SOC202A 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Mon.Tue.Wed.Thu.Fri.  10-12 

I  Zeitlin 

SOC203Y 

History  of  Social  Theory 

Mon.Wed  6-8 

I  Zeitlin 

SOC212Y 

Deviance  and  Control 

Mon.Wed  6-8 

WO'Grady 

SOC213A 

Law  and  Society 

Mon.Tue.Wed.Thu.Fri.  10-12 

D  Clairmont 

SOC214A 

Sociology  of  the  Family 

Mon.Tue.Wed.Thu.Fri.  12-2 

C  Jones 

SOC306Y 

Crime  and  Delinquency 

Mon.Wed  6-8 

J  Manzo 

$0C333Y 

Sex  and  Intimacy 

Tue.Thu.  6-8 

R  Mann 

SOC365Y 

Gender  Relations 

Tue.Thu.  6-8 

B  Green 

SOC369A 

Canadian  Community 

Mon.Tue.Wed.Thu.Fri.  2-4 

D  Magill 

SOC370Y 

Sociology  of  Labour 

Tue.Thu.  6-8 

R  Storey 

SOC371F 

Sociology  of  Nationalism  and  War 

Tue.Thu.  6-8 

S  Drakulic 

*Independent  Research  courses  -  ballot  at  Department  BEFORE  May  8, 1998 
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Monday,  March  23,  1 998 


Graduate  Students'  Union 

is  pleased  to  announce  their  Spring  1998 


Saturday,  March  28  to 
Sunday,  April  5 

H'me  Days  Long!! 

in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 

16  Bancroft  Avenue 


Saturdays  &  Sundays:  10  to  5 
Monday  to  Friday:  Noon  to  6pni 


'New booi(s  ONLY! 
'fiction  &  non-fiction 
'CMdren's  bool<s  &  special  interests 
'academic  titles 
'University  presses 
'paperbacl<s 
•last  minute  surprises! 
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GSU 


Spadina  Circle 


CO 


College  St 


For  Information,  call  978-2391. 
We  accept  Visa  and  Master  Card. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 


Demystifying  mental  illness 


BY  JENNY  CHREPTYK, 
SOLANGE  DIAS, 
DELIA  FURTADO, 
MELANIE  SPENCER, 
HELEN  SU  AND 
YVONNE YU 

INTODAYSSOClETY.peo- 
ple  with  mental  illnesses  very 
seldom  make  news  coverage 
unless  the  event  or  incident  is  re- 
lated to  violence  or  danger.  The 
recent  three  subway-pushing 
deaths  are  a  good  example  of  how 
the  mediacan  portray  the  mentally 
ill  as  violent  and  dangerous.  Obvi- 
ously subway  safety  is  a  concern 
to  the  general  public,  and  espe- 
cially to  students  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  who  use  the  public 
transit  system  as  a  mode  of  com- 
muting to  and  from  school.  But  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  these 
incidents  are  not  reflective  of  the 
overall  mentally  ill  population. 

As  future  nurses,  we  strongly 
believe  that  by  raising  awareness 
in  the  general  public,  and  particu- 
larly by  targeting  university  stu- 
dents, the  stigmatization  associ- 
ated with  the  mentally  ill  can  be 
significantly  reduced.  Listed  be- 
low are  the  most  harmful,  inaccu- 
rate and  common  myths,  accom- 
panied by,  of  course,  the  facts. 


MYTH:  The  mentally  ill  arc 
dangerous,  violent,  and  are  likely 
to  commit  crimes. 
FACT:  The  majority  of  people 
who  commit  violent  acts  do  not 
suffer  from  mental  illnesses.  In 
fact,  research  suggests  that  the 
mentally  ill  are  a  lot  more  likely  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  crime  than  the 
perpetrator.  However,  about  2 


ASK  A  DEAN 

Cut  through  the  red  tape ! 
Bring  us  your  questions, 
problems,  comments  and 
beefs. 

Information  booth  in 
Sidney  Smith  Lobby 
staffed  by  Arts  &  Science  Deans 
in  cooperation  with  ASSU 

Tuesday,  March  24 
Tuesday,  March  3 1 
Tuesday,  April  7 

11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 


percent  of  people  living  with  se- 
vere and  persistent  mental  illness, 
characterized  as  psychosis  and 
neurological  impairments,  are  at 
risk  of  committing  violent  acts 
such  as  threatening,  hitting,  fight- 
ing, or  otherwise  hurting  another 
person. 

MYTH:  Mental  illness  affects 
only  the  very  old  and  those  of  low 
education. 

FACT:  The  fact  is  that  mental 
illness  does  not  discriminate 
against  a  particular  group  of  peo- 
ple. According  to  the  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association,  it  af- 
fects people  of  all  ages,  all  races, 
and  all  genders,  in  all  kinds  of  jobs 
andof  all  kinds ofeducation. 


MYTH;  All  mentally  ill  people 
are  found  and  locked  up  in  a 
mental  institution. 
FACT:  Research  suggests  that 
48  per  cent  of  homeless  individu- 
als are  mentally  ill.  The  reality  is 
that  the  mentally  ill  end  up  living  in 
reduced  circumstances,  are  forced 
into  low-paying  work  if  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  work  at  all 
and  live  in  dangerous 
neighborhoods.  Livingunder  these 
unsatisfactory  conditions  can  ex- 
acerbate the  symptoms  of  a  per- 
son struggling  with  a  mental  disor- 
der. Furthermore,  the  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association  states 
that  "individuals  with  a  mental  ill- 
ness experience  stigma  in  all  areas 
of  their  life,  some  have  been  de- 
nied adequate  housing,  loans,  health 
insurance  and  jobs  due  to  their 
history  of  mental  illness."  Hence, 
it  is  through  government  efforts  to 


provide  funding  for  community 
services,  such  as  affordable  hous- 
i  ng  and  employment,  that  the  men- 
tally ill  become  contributing  mem- 
bers to  our  society. 

MYTH:  All  mentally  ill  are  best 
characterized  as  being  psychos  or 
crazy  individuals. 
FACT:  The  Canadian  Mental 
Health  Association  has  acknowl- 
edged that  "stigma  is  a  reality  for 
people  with  a  mental  illness,  and  it 
becomes  their  greatest  barrier  to  a 
complete  and  satisfying  life."  The 
fact  is  that,  the  majority  of  these 
individuals  have  minimal  family  and 
community  support,  and  live  in  a 
stressful  environment,  thereby,  in- 
creasing the  risk  for  violent  behav- 
iour. The  reality  is  that  as  a  soci- 
ety, we  need  to  become  aware  of 
these  stigmas  and  take  some  ac- 
tion because,  "one  in  fi  ve  people  in 
Ontario  will  experience  a  mental 
illness  at  some  point  in  their  life." 

MYTH:  Mental  illness  stems 
from  childhood  trauma  and  is  not 
genetically-related. 
FACT:  Mental  illne.ss  is  the  re- 
sult of  genetic  and  psychological 
factors,  such  as  child  abuse  or 
other  traumas.  Research  further 
suggests  that  mental  illness  is 
caused  by  a  chemical  imbalance  in 
the  brain,  which  can  be  inherited  at 
birth  or  a  psychological  or  a  physi- 
cal event  can  trigger  it,  such  as  the 
onset  of  puberty . 

MYTH:  Mentally  ill  people  al- 
ways experience  hallucinations, 
delusions,  and  bizarre  ideas  and 


behave  inappropriately,  therefore 
being  unable  to  hold  onto  a  job 
FACT:  People  with  psychosis,  a 
severe  mental  disorder,  often  ex- 
perience delusions,  hallucinations, 
disorganized  speech, or  disorgan- 
ized behavior.  Most  often,  it  re- 
sults from  schizophrenia,  but  it  can 
also  be  a  symptom  of  other  mood 
disorders,  and  can  arise  from  ab- 
normalities i  n  brain  structure.  The 
fact  remains  that  not  all  psychotic 
patients  experience  these  symp- 
toms and  they  can  usually  be  con- 
trol led  by  medication  and  a  sup- 
portive or  non-stressful  environ- 
ment. Therefore,  most  people  with 
this  condition  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  a  slow- 
paced  environment,  requiring  less 
intensive  labour. 

MYTH:  Mentally  ill  people  do 
not  have  feelings  and  needs  be- 
cause they  are  unaware  of  reality. 
FA  CT:  These  indi  viduals  face  a 
constant  struggle  everyday  because 
they  want  to  be  accepted  into  a 
society  which  is  constantly  reject- 
ing and  excluding  them.  It  is  this 
constant  struggle  which  in  tum  af- 
fects their  overall  sell-esteem  and 
health  status  and  contributes  to  an 
exacerbation  of  their  symptoms. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  mentally 
ill,  the  Clarke  Instituteof  Psychia- 
try, located  at  250College  Street, 
offers  educational  programs. 

Jenny  Clireptyk,  Solange  Dias. 
Delia  Furtado,  Melanie 
Spencer,  Helen  Su  and 
Yvonne  Yu  are  students  of 
Nursing. 


LLB  in  Australia 


Have  you  considered  doing  your  law  degree  in  Australia? 


Australian  LLB  graduates  may  enter  the  Canadian  legal  profession 
with  supplementary  study  in  Canada. 

Bond  University  School  of  Law  was  voted  Number  One  in  the 
most  recent  survey  of  law  graduates  conducted  by  the  Graduate 
Careers  Council  of  Australia. 

•  Small  group  teaching  and  individual  attention 

•  Legal  skills  training  (advocacy,  negotiation,  client  interviewing) 

•  Accelerated  year-round  study 

•  Flexible  admission  criteria  (no  LSAT  requirement) 

•  Scholarships  and  bursaries 

•  International  student  body  -  representation  includes  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Fiji,  Solomon  Islands,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Viet- 
nam, Zimbabwe  and  Norway 

•  Canadian  Dean  -  Professor  Eric  Colvin,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan 

Bond  University  is  Australia's  first  private  university.  It  is 
located  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Australia's  holiday  capital,  with 
mountains,  lush  rainforest,  golden  beaches  and  year-round 
sunshine  and  surfing. 

Try  the  law  experience  in  Australia 


BOND  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Law 
Gold  Coast,  Australia 
http://www.bond.edu.au/ 

Bond/Schools/Law 


For  further  information  contact: 

K.O.M.  CONSULTANTS 

PO  BOX  60524 
Mountain  Plaza  Postal  Outlet 
Hamilton,  ON,  L9C  7N7 
Phone:(905)318  8200 
Fax:  (905)  318  5664 
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News 


THE  VARSITY 


SAC  prez  hopefuls  say 
what  they  know 


Chris  Ramsaroop 


Mike  Sokoiski 


The  Varsity  chatted  with  Students'  Administrative  Council  presidential 
hopefuls  Chris  Ramsaroop  and  Mike  Sokoiski  last  week.  This  is  what 
they  had  to  say: 


The  Provost's  Task  Force  on 
Tuition  Fees  and  Student  Aid 
was  released  in  early  February. 
The  task  force,  comprised  of  15 
members  (five  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents), assumes  ongoing  under- 
graduate fee  hikes  and  even 
steeper  price  tags  for  profes- 
sional and  graduate  programs. 

Have  you  read  the  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Tuition 
Fees  and  Student  Aid?  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
port? 

Mike:  Yes,  I 
did  have  the  op- 
portunity to 
read  it.  We  had 
j  a  COP  [Coun- 
cil of  Presi- 
dents] meeting 
M  about  that  par- 
ticular report.  The  thing  that  most 
concerns  me  is  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  enough  student  in- 
volvement in  the  decision-making 
process  when  it  comes  to  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  or  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  those  funds  to  reflect  stu- 
dent issues  and  I  would  like  to  see 
more  student  involvement  and  I 
would  do  my  best  to  get  as  much 
student  representation  and  in- 
vol  vement  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular report  to  make  sure  that 
student  views  are  reflected  in  the 
decision-making  process  with  re- 
gard to  that. 

Chris:  I  gave  a 
brief  to  the  task 
forcelastyearand 
on  April  13  and 
14,  whether  I  win 
thiselectionornot, 
I  will  bespeaking 
about  this  report 
[at  Governing  Council  commit- 
tees]. Also  I  had  a  faculty  council 
meeting  about  this  two  weeks  ago 
and  I  did  bring  up  some  problems 
and  concerns  I  had  to  president 
Prichard  about  it.  1  read  it  a  couple 
times.  Let  me  see,  where  should  1 
start.  I  have  several  problems  with 
the  report.  First  of  all,  the  defini- 
tion of  what  the  task  force  is  sup- 
posed to  be  looking  at— the  terms 
of  reference  are  very  narrow.... 

First,  what  they '  re  trying  to  say 
is  that  we  need  a  mixed  form  of 
loans  and  grants.  I' m  a  proponent 
of  a  national  and  provincial  grants 
system.  Everythingshouldbe  based 
on  needs  but  they're  saying  that 
some  of  it  should  be  based  on 
merit.  What  academic  merit  does 
not  take  into  account  is  that  many 
students  have  part-time  jobs,  are 
single  parents,  and  have  many 
commitments  outside  school  and 
many  of  these  people  are  from  low 
to  middle  income  backgrounds,  so 
they '  ve  got  one  thing  going  against 
them  already.  Second  of  all,  postal 
catchment  areas,  [they  say]  there 
has  been  no  decrease  in  accessi- 
bility and  they  can  base  this  on 
postal-catchment  areas.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  is  that  if  you  take 
postal  attachment  areas,  it  doesn' t 
take  into  account  the  discrepan- 
cies within  the  postal  catchment 
areas.... 


Third,  what  also  scares  me  is 
that  they '  re  calling  for  di  fferentia- 
tion  and  de-regulation  of  fees. 
What  they're  claiming  is  that 
they '  re  not  getti ng  enough  money 
from  the  government,  however  if 
you  look  at  British  Columbia  for 
instance  has  had  a  tuition  freeze. ... 

The  university  has  a  six-year 
long  range  budget  plan  and  the 
administration  presented  its  plan 
to  governors  last  week.  In  it,  the 
administration  proposes  a  10  per 
cent  tuition  fee  hike  for  under- 
graduate students  next  year  and 
another  1 0  per  cent  the  following 
year.  It  does  not  assign  a  percent- 
age to  tuition  fee  hikes  after  the 
2000. 

How  will  you  bridge  your 
plans  for  a  tuition  freeze 
with  the  university '  s  six  year 
budget,  which  includes  an 
increase  tuition  of  ten  per 
cent  next  year  and  the  year 
after? 


Mike:  To  be 

completely  hon- 
est, I  haven't 
read  that  report. 


Chris:  The  uni- 
versity's budget 
for  the  next  two 
years  is  calling  for 
a  1 0  per  cent  tui- 
tion increase  for 
this  year  and  a  10 
per  cent  increase 
for  next  year.  This  is  a  minimum 
increase.  For  students  outside  arts 
and  science— law,  engineering, 
dentistry — we  could  see  increase 
of  over  1 0  percent  within  the  next 
two  years  because  the  govern- 
ment has  stated  there  could  be 
further  deregulated  fees  for  these 
programs.  I  think  this  is  a  reason 
why  the  university  has  only  come 
out  with  two  years  out  of  this  fi  ve- 
year  plan.  They 're  waiting  for  the 
government  to  give  universities  the 
option  of  total  deregulation  of  fees. 

How  would  you  advise  the 
university  to  finance  a  tui- 
tion fee  freeze? 

Mike:  I'm  not 
sure  that  the  uni- 
versity wouldgo 
for  a  tuition 
freeze,  any  re- 
duction of  the 
proposed  tuition 
increases  would 
be  beneficial ,  although  not  as  good 
as  a  tuition  freeze.  I  would  hope 
that  reason  would  prevail  and  that 
the  administrators  would  see  what 
is  going  on  with  the  increase  in 
tuition  is  detrimental  to  students 
and  there  has  to  be  some  sort  of 
medium  reach  between  the  costs 
of  running  the  university  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  students 
have  to  pay.  And  I  think  only 
through  rational  constructive  dia- 


logue with  the  parties  concerned 
that  a  medium  can  be  reached 
with  regard  to  that  issue. 

Chris:  I  think 
there  are  several 
ways.  From  1 990 
to  1996  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto 
generated  a  $95- 
million  surplus. 
Most  of  that 
money  can  be  used  to  finance  a 
freeze.  A  freeze  costs  anywhere 
between$8-millionto$l2-million. 
Second,  why  did  we  spent  $20- 
million  on  a  Great  Minds,  Great 
Future  campaign?  Most  of  that 
money  should  be  used  to  finance  a 
tuition  freeze.  We've  also  got  a 
billion  dollarendowment  fund.  Why 
is  there  a  billion  dollarendowment 
fund  while  our  fees  are  increas- 
ing? They  use  that  as  a  rainy  day 
fund,  but  they  should  be  using  that 
money  today  because  the  crisis  in 
education  is  happening  now.  A  lot 
of  thi  s  is  slush  funding  and  shouldn' t 
be  sitting  in  banks,  but  helping 
students.  I  did  present  last  year  at 
the  Business  Board  and  stood  up 
for  students  and  we  said,  'Look 
there  are  alternatives,  the  faculty 
association,  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union  as  well  as  many  other 
groups  have  shown  ways  that  a 
tuition  freeze  is  possible.  Of  course 
the  university  is  claiming  to  have 
an  $8  million  deficit  but  they  put 
themselves  in  this  position.  If  you 
look  at  the  budget,  they've  over 
budgeted  in  many  areas. 

Are  you  affiliated  with  any 
official  political  party? 

Mike:  Urn,  I 
have  no  formal 
affiliations  with 
any  political 
,!  party,  um,  I  have 
I  friends  in  all  the 
political  parties. 
I've  helped  out 
on  numerous  campaigns  with  re- 
gards to  different  parties.  In  the 
past,  I  have  been  politically  active. 
However,  I  have  had  no  formal 
affiliation  with  any  political  party. 
I  have  acted  in  the  past  as  the 
social  director  for  the  Progressive 
ConservativeClub  although  I  was 
a  member  of  the  club  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  In  [1995/96  or 
1996/97],  I  was  the  social  con- 
venor for  the  conservative  group 
on  campus.  I  was  doing  that  more 
as  a  favour  to  a  friend  of  mine.  The 
president  needed  hel  p  with  a  cam- 
paign. I'm  pretty  sure  I'm  still  on 
the  phone  list  of  the  conservatives 
but  that's  because  they  don't  up- 
date it  every  year. 

Chris:NoIdon't 
have  any  affilia- 
tions to  a  specific 
group.  Ibelieveas 
SAC  president — 
doesn't  matter 
who'sinpolitical 
office — Liberal, 
-we  have  to  stand  up 
to  represent  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents. 


The  Ontario  government  plan 
to  overhaul  the  student  aid  sys- 
tem and  introduce  an  income- 
contingent  loan  repayment  plan 
by  next  September. 

What  do  you  think  of 
ICLRPs? 

M  I  Mike:  I  think 

1  vhH  they're  a  double 
- — t  ^E-  edged-sword 
and  I  think  that 
!  they're  an  evil 
i^^  f  double  edged 
-  r^ium'  »|  sword  when  it 
^MMMHHKssii^  comes  to  both 
because  the  average  on  some  ca- 
reers are  high  just  because  the 
people  that  are  involved  in  those 
careers  have  large  sums.  For  ex- 
ample lawyers — I've  got  a  lot  of 
friends  in  law  school  now — and 
their  concern  is  that  there  are  a 
whole  bunch  of  junior  lawyers 
who've  just  passed  their  bar  and 
can '  t  fi  nd  work  so  even  though  the 
scale  fortheir  income  is  high,  it's  a 
matterof  getting  ajob.  If  you  can't 
get  ajob,  your  income  can't  be 
high  so  I  think  it  really  stinks  for 
students  where  that  kind  of  thing  is 
notbeingconsidered. 

Chris:Firstofall 
it  hinders  students 
from  low-income 
familiescomingto 
U  of  T.  It  hinders 
women,  it  hinders 
people  of  colour. 
With  ICLRPs 
people  who  get  lower-paying  jobs 
after  university  will  end  up  paying 
into  the  plan  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  so  they  hinder  people  from 
low  income  backgrounds  because 
these  are  the  people  who  will  in- 
evitably have  higher  debts. 


In  October,  the  administration 
released  its  Performance  Indi- 
cators Progress  Report  and  cir- 
culated it  to  committees  of  the 
Governing  Council  for  review. 
It  outlines  key  inputs  and  out- 
puts U  of  T  proposes  to  put  in 
place  to  monitor  its  competitive 
standing  among  Ontario  uni- 
versities. Indicators  include  stu- 
dent demand  and  recruitment: 
student  retention;  and  research 
funding.  UofT  plans  on  imple- 
menting indicators  in  the  future. 

What  do  you  think  of  the 
performance  indicator  re- 
port? 

Mike:  I'm  not 

sure  what  the 
total  thing  was. 
I  skimmed  it,  I 
J  haven't  read  it 
I  fully.  From  my 
understanding 
m  with  regard  to 
that,theiropinionisthatit's  work- 
ing fairly  well.  I'm  not  totally  con- 
vinced of  that. 

Chris:The  prob- 
lem with  it  is  that 
it  doesn't  really 
look  at  issues  of 
accessibility  and 
thingslikestudent 
life  enhancement. 
You  know,  there 
was  some  new  indicators  and 
they're  not  going  out  to  student 
groups  to  ask  what  we  think.  I 
remember  what[U  of  T  deputy 
provost]  Carolyn  Tuohy  forexam- 
ple  said  at  an  academic  board 
meeting  that  the  structure  forGov- 
erning  Council  is  enough  to  deal 
with  creating  more  performance 
indicators.  This  is  a  problem  be- 


cause students  won't  be  involved 
in  the  process. 

U  of  T  released  it's  equity 
report  in  the  fall.  What  do 
you  think  about  it? 

Mike:  Again,  I 
haven't  read  it. 
I've  heard  about 
it.  From  what  I 
J  recall  hearing 
aboutit,  I  believe 
the  report  said 
that  there  has  to 
be  work  done  on  equity  issues 
around  campus  and  I  think  if  peo- 
ple feel  like  they '  re  not  bei  ng  treated 
fairly  then  that's  a  very  important 
issue  and  the  issue  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  again,  as  president, 
it's  your  duty  to  represent  the 
views  of  every  student  regardless 
of  race,  colour,  creed,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  what  have  you. 
We  will  work  to  address  those 
issues  as  those  issues  come  about. 

Chris:  This  re- 
port clearly  indi- 
cates that  over  the 
last  several  years, 
since  the  last  re- 
port came  out  six 
years  ago,  noth- 
ing has  been  ac- 
complished so  the  questions  begs: 
why  hasn  't  there  been  any  change? 
Through  my  role  as  chair  of 
ASSU's  anti-racism  committee, 
I've  been  involved  in  fighting  and 
questioning  the  administration's 
commitment  to  equity  on  this  cam- 
pus. As  SAC  president,  this  is  a 
mandate  I  see  becoming  one  of 
the  core  issues  because  equity  is 
connected  with  student  debt  is- 
sues. 


Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  introduces  the 
Management  degree  program 


Your  ticket  to  a  stimulating,  high-energy  career 


Searching  for  a  career  that  offers  excellent  job  prospects,  with 
competitive  rates  of  pay?  Not  sure  whether  your  university  degree 
will  help  you  find  it? 

Consider  Canada's  only  Retail  Management  program  that 
leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree. 

You'll  receive  the  management  education  retail  employers  want, 
with  a  chance  to  specialize  and  gain  work  experience  along  the 
way.  Entrance  scholarships  are  available  for  outstanding  applicants. 

For  more  details,  contact  the  School  of  Retail  Management  at 
(416)  979-5000,  extension  7282  (phone);  (416)  979-5324 
(fax);  or  retmgt@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail).  Or  contact  the  Office 
of  Admissions/Liaison/Curriculum  Advising  at  (416)  979-5036 
(phone)  or  inquire@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail) 
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MAI  to  open  schools  for  the  corporate  picking 


BY  AMIEL  BLAJCHMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Coca-Cola  may  write  curriculum, 
Reebok  could  sue  schools  and  for- 
eign multinationals  mighteven  be 
able  to  hand  out  their  own  degrees 
if  the  global  deal  known  as  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  on  steroids  is  signed. 

With  such  possible  scenarios 
looming,  a  broad-based  education 
coalition  is  anxiously  eyeing  the 
Multilateral  Agreement  on  In  vest- 
ment negotiations  in  Paris — where 
reps  from  the  world's  richest  29 
countries  have  been  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  for  over  two  years 
trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  liber- 
alize investment  flows  andclarify 
investment  rules  for  multinational 
corporations. 

But  Canadian  education  experts 
say  the  deal  will  only  undermine  an 


already  under-funded  public  edu- 
cation system.  While  the  Cana- 
dian Teachers'  Federation  is  talk- 
ing generalities  about  cash- 
strapped  school  boards  being  vul- 
nerable to  marketplace  influence, 
local  teachers'  unions  across  the 
country  are  verbalizing  specifics. 

"Once  you  get  private  compa- 
nies bidding  for  curriculum  and 
give  them  a  right  to  it,  it' s  impossi- 
ble to  step  back.  The  company  can 
turn  around  and  sue  you,"  said 
Wayne  Cushman,  policy  analyst 
for  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation.  He  is  re- 
ferring to  the  controversial  clause 
in  the  draft  agreement  which  would 
give  corporations  the  right  to  sue 
the  elected  government  to  protect 
their  profits. 

Such  a  possible  scenario  could 
arise  in  Ontario,  where  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  process  of  reviewing 


tenders  from  a  number  of  curricu- 
lum development  consortiums.  The 
government  has  made  adeliberate 
choice  to  favour  bids  coming  from 
Ontario  by  granting  them  a  1 0  per 
cent  price  preference. 

"It's  just  a  way  of  weighing  in 
favourof  Canadian  content,"  said 
Sylvia  Solomon,  co-ordinator  of 
secondary  curriculum  for  the  min- 
istry of  education.  "It  was  a  way 
of  saying,  'We  need  Canadian 
content.'" 

But  under  MAI  rules,  foreign 
companies  could  successfully  step 
in  and  cry  foul. 

And  the  same  deal  of  foreign 
corporations'  unfettered  access  to 
students  and  theireducational  en- 
vironment applies  to  post-second- 
ary education,  says  Jennifer  Story, 
national  deputy  chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

"There  is  no  clarity  on  how 


education  will  be  defended  by  the 
MAI,"  she  said.  "Corporations  can 
challenge  substate  government 
regulations,  including  any  that  deal 
with  education  and  student  assist- 
ance provisions." 

Even  regulations  passed  by  a 
school's  board  of  governors  or 
senate  could  be  repealed  under 
the  MAI  since  the  global  deal 
claims  dominance  over  any  do- 
mestic regulations  at  any  level, 
said  Story,  citing  other  possible 
scenarios. 

In  the  springof  1 996,  for  exam- 
ple, Reebok  donated  $7.9  million 
to  the  University  of  Madison  in 
return  for  exclusive  advertising 
rights  on  the  university's  athletic 
clothing.  Part  of  the  deal  disal- 
lowed any  uni  versity  official  from 
making  any  negative  remarks 
about  the  company — a  clause  re- 
moved after  much  student  and 


faculty  uproar. 

Closer  to  home  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Joseph  Rotman '  s 
$  1 5  million  donation  to  the  faculty 
of  management  in  January  1997 
bought  him  the  ability  to  withhold 
funding  if  he  isn't  happy  with  the 
faculty's  performance. 

If  the  MAI  passes,  Reebok  or 
Rotman  could  sue  post-secondary 
institutions  forany  student  activi- 
ties or  faculty  research  and  teach- 
ing directed  against  their  prod- 
uct— since  it  would  decrease  rev- 
enues and  hurt  their  investors. 

But  the  spokesperson  for  minis- 
ter of  international  trade  Sergio 
Marchi  says  the  dozens  of  educa- 
tional organizations  opposing  the 
MAI,  including  the  BC,  Yukon, 
Alberta,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  teachers'  associa- 
tions, are  over-reacting. 

'These  are  the  most  uninformed 


claims  I've  heard,"  said  Dexter 
Bishop.  "It  is  absolutely  beyond 
my  comprehension  how  someone 
could  make  these  claims." 

Others  say  the  impending  cor- 
porate inroads  into  education  isn't 
such  a  bad  thing  anyway. 

"A  good  relationship  between 
the  two  [business  and  education] 
is  a  good  idea,"  said  Rob  Anders, 
Reform  memberof  Parliament  for 
Cal  gary  West  and  the  party '  s  critic 
for  the  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment portfolio.  "Businesses  are 
able  to  donate  supplies  and  the 
such  to  schools." 

Although  Bishopdismisses  the 
education  coalition's  concerns,  he 
has  given  them  some  good  news. 
'There  is  no  expectation  that  there 
will  be  a  signing  at  the  end  of 
Apri  I ,"  referring  to  the  target  spri  ng 
deadline. 
with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


Dal  students  target  governors  over  impending  strike 


BY  SHELLEY  ROBINSON 

HALIFAX  (CUP)— Students 
rallying  at  Dalhousie  University 
last  week  had  a  few  words  to  say 
about  the  impending  faculty 
strike — and  the  word  of  choice 
was  "bullshit." 

Nearly  1,000  students 
marched  through  campus  March 
17  and  staged  a  protest  outside 
the  building  where  the  universi- 
ty's board  of  governors  was 
meeting.  They  expressed  anger 
at  the  stalled  faculty  contract 
negotiations,  and  demanded  a  set 
for  students  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Faculty  could  legally  walk  out, 
or  the  university  could  lock  them 


out,  as  early  as  Wednesday .  The 
administration  has  announced  that 
in  the  event  of  a  strike,  classes 
will  be  cancelled. 

The  meeting  was  broadcast  to 
protesters  over  a  PA  system, 
and  shouts  of  "bullshit"  greeted 
university  president  Tom  Traves 
as  he  described  the  university's 
three  options — increased  govern- 
ment funding,  cutbacks  or  in- 
creased tuition  fees  to  deal  with 
its  current  funding  crunch.  The 
university  has  repeatedly  said  that 
it  does  not  have  the  funds  to 
meet  the  professors'  two  central 
contract  demands — a  healthy  pay 
increase  and  replacement  of  fac- 
ulty who  leave  or  retire. 

Traves  addressed  the  stu- 


dents' interruption.  "These 
problems  will  not  magically  go 
away.  Shouting,  'Bullshit', 
shouting  'Boo'  does  not  make 
the  problems  we  face  go  away. 
It  would  be  nice  but  it  doesn't 
work  that  way  in  the  real  world," 
he  said. 

At  the  rally,  Brian  Kellow,  an 
incoming  memberof  the  student 
union,  presented  an  alternative 
to  Traves'  plans. 

"[The]  fourth  option  is  to  al- 
low students  into  the  talks  and 
allow  us  to  take  part  in  determin- 
ing our  own  future." 

Student  union  president  Chris 
Adams  wants  a  chance  to  sit  in 
on  the  negotiations  as  a  student 
observer. 


"The  faculty  will  be  fighting 
for  their  interests,  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  fighting  for  their 
interests,"  he  said.  "Who's  fight- 
ing for  student  issues?  Without 
that  seat  there,  student  issues 
[are  ignored]." 

Earlier  this  year,  the  student 
union  president  of  Acadia  Uni- 
versity in  Wolfville,  NS  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  during  faculty 
contract  negotiations,  a  first  in 
faculty  labour  relations  history. 

Although  he  was  originally  op- 
posed to  the  idea,  Ismet  Ugursal, 
president  of  the  Dalhousie  fac- 
ulty association,  says  he  is  now 
in  favour  of  having  a  student 
presence  at  negotiations. 

"In  retrospect,  it  would  have 


been  better  if  we  had  a  student 
observing  the  negotiations  [from 
the  beginning],  because  they 
would  have  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  how  the  board  stalled  and 
didn't  co-operate. 

"The  students  have  to  put 
their  voice  in  this  thing,  [and] 
have  to  be  heard.  I'm  on  their 
side." 

Traves  has  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  is  in  favour  of  students 
participating  in  negotiations. 

At  the  rally  students  expressed 
frustration  with  a  variety  of  is- 
sues connected  to  the  strike,  in- 
cluding high  tuition  fees,  their 
professors'  low  salaries,  the  de- 
teriorating quality  of  education 
and  the  lack  of  information  they 


have  been  getting  about  the  sta- 
tus of  negotiations. 

"I'm  tired  of  not  knowing  what 
is  going  on  with  the  strike  and  the 
[administration]  and  the  [fac- 
ulty] are  not  listening  to  us,"  Dal 
student  Michael  Arbuckle  said. 

Students  did  get  some  good 
news  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
rally,  however,  when  they  learned 
that  the  union  representing  teach- 
ing assistants  and  part-time  in- 
structors at  Dalhousie  (as  well 
as  Mount  Saint  Vincent  Univer- 
sity in  Halifax)  accepted  a  tenta- 
tive deal  from  the  administration, 
effectively  ending  the  threat  of  a 
strike  by  those  university  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Dalhousie  Gazelle 


The  Best  Deal 
in  Student 
Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In 
student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy 
seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of 
Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


just  got  better! 


www.viarail.ca 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak:"  You  will  Save  50% 

when  you  buy  6  trips  between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  1 5-minute  long  distance  offer  along  with  other  great 
deals  on  food,  clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings 
on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details,  contact  your 
nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-841 1 . 
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Pressure  turned  on  admin  to  pay  fair  sliare 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Fed  up  student  leaders  and  their  adminis- 
trator allies  are  demanding  that  U  of  T  pay 
formajorrenovationsof  university  build- 
ings rather  than  expect  debt-ridden  stu- 
dents to  cough  up  the  cash  tor  buildings 
they  don't  own. 

For  the  last  few  years,  U  of  T  policy 
reads  that  not  one  penny  of  the  universi- 
ty '  s  $600  mi  llion  operati  ng  income  be  used 
to  help  finance  Student  Services,  the  de- 
partment of  Athletics  and  Recreation  and 
Hart  House.  But  since  tuition  and  ancil- 
lary fees  keep  rising  at  the  same  rate  as 
student  debt  levels,  the  student-majority 
Council  on  Student  Services  has  taken  an 
unprecedented  step  and  asked  theuniver- 
sity  to  help  pay  for  the  crpital  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  buildings  in  which  student 
services  are  offered. 

Amongthe  12presentatCOSS'smost 
recent  meeting,  the  student  reps  con- 
vinced some  administrators  to  support  the 
move  to  rescind  the  budget  guidelines 
(nine  voted  in  favourand  three  abstained). 

The  student  reps  say  this  budget  shuffle 
is  particularly  pressing  since  those  at  the 
helm  of  these  services  see  their  expansion 
as  vital  if  U  of  T  expects  to  adequately 
serve  its  diverse  student  population. 

"We  can  barely  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand now,"  director  of  student  services 
Marilyn  Van  Norman  told  participants  last 
week  at  an  open  forum  on  ancillary  fees  in 


the  context  of  rismg  tuition  fees. 

"Student  Services  should  be  major  sell- 
ing point  in  recruitment,"  she  added. 

This  conceptualization  of  services  has 
to  translate  into  a  cash  commitment  from 
the  administration,  says  Elan  Ohayon,  one 
of  the  graduate  reps  on  COSS. 

"You'  re  all  talking  about  how  it's  part  of 
a  package,  that  student  services  shouldn' t 
be  ancillary  to  the  education  experience," 
he  rebutted  at  the  forum.  "These  things 
aren '  t  anci  1  lary .  They '  re  part  of  the  uni  ver- 
sity.  And  to  not  be  part  of  the  operating 
infrastructure  is  to  miss  or  undermine  the 
importance  of  these  services. 

"The  university  needs  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  these  services,"  added  Ohayon. 

Those  who  run  the  student-financed 
Hart  House  and  Athletic  Centre  admit 
that  it  would  make  a  huge  di  fference  i  f  the 
administration  coughed  up  some  cash  to 
pay  for  repairs  and  renovations  at  these 


buildings. 

"If  we  did  not  have  to  pay  for  deferred 
and  major  maintenance,  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  we  would  not  have  to  raise 
student  fees,"  said  Margaret  Hancock, 
warden  of  Hart  House.  This  year' s  main- 
tenance line  item  in  the  budget  is  over 
$600,000.  Next  year's  proposed  budget 
doles  out  $294,000. 

"If  that  responsibility  was  removed,  you 
could  imagine  what  it  does  to  our  budget," 
Hancock  added. 

Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
physical  health  and  education,  says  it  will 
be  a  big  feat  to  change  such  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  university' s  long  range  budget 
plans.  But,  he  adds,  he  understands  the 
push  for  it. 

"That  budget  guideline  was  passed  af- 
ter a  long  and  di  fficult  debate,"  said  Kidd. 
"I  gave  the  speech  of  my  life  against  it. 
But  they  did  that  out  of  necessity,  not 
choice." 

If  changed,  it  would  free  up  money  put 
aside  for  the  Athletic  Centre' s  biggest  line 
item  this  year — building  renovations.  It 
includes  a  $1 .2  million  price  tag  for  the 
first  phase  of  locker  room  renovations. 

"That  clearly  falls  within  the  capital 
category,"  said  Kidd,  adding  that  phase 
two  is  expected  to  cost  between  $6  and  $8 
million.  "If  the  university  did  change  the 
guidelines,  that  would  of  course  make  our 
lives  a  lot  easier." 

It's  also  pressing,  adds  SAC's  univer- 
sity affairs  commission  Aisling  Burke. 


"The  university 
needs  to  take 
responsibility  for 
these  services." 

-  Elan  Ohayon, 
graduate  rep  on  COSS 

She  points  to  the  latest  move  by  assistant 
vice-president  of  Student  Affairs  David 
Neelands.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
Neelands  will  be  recommending  to  the 
upcoming  University  Affairs  Board  of  the 
GovemingCounciltohikeancillaryfeesin 
direct  opposition  to  COSS's  rejection  of 


the  proposed  increase. 

"It  is  too  easy  to  come  to  students  and 
too  convenient,"  she  told  those  who  at- 
tended the  forum  last  week.  "We  are 
aware  that  students'  pockets  aren't  as 
deep  as  some  people  think." 

"This  goes  to  the  absurdity  of  it  all," 
added  Ohayon  later.  "You  have  people 
who  don' t  use  it,  people  who  don '  t  pay  for 
it  and  people  who  make  disproportionate 
amount  of  money  to  the  students  making 
the  decisions." 

COSS  was  established  in  1 996  afterthe 
university  president  and  the  heads  of  the 
three  major  student  unions  struck  adeal  to 
review  the  yearly  operating  plans  for  stu- 
dent services  funded  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  hundreds  of  dollars  of  ancillary  fees 
collected  from  students  annually. 


UBC  student  charged  with 
criminal  harassment 


BY  DOUGLAS  QUAN  AND 
 ALEX  BUSTOS  

VANCOUVER  (CUP)— A  fourth  year 
University  of  British  Columbiacomputer 
science  student  has  been  charged  with 
criminal  harassment. 

The  student  was  arrested  by  campus 
RCMP  on  March  12  and  charged  the 
following  day  with  three  counts  of  crimi- 
nal harassment.  This  followed  complaints 
made  by  three  female  UBC  students  of 
being  persistently  stalked  by  a  person. 

Campus  RCMP  say  they  are  continu- 
ing their  investigation  on  the  matter. 

In  an  interview  at  his  Richmond,  BC 
home,  Calvin  Sang  Choi  Jun,  24,  initially 
denied  knowing  the  complainants. 

"Unless  I  see  their  faces,  I  don't  think  I 
recall  who  they  are  or  what  they  do,  or  why 


they  complained  about  it....  They  claimed  I 
followed  them  and  had  physical  contact 
with  them — I  deny  that,"  Jun  said. 

But  Jun  later  added,  "I  never  had  con- 
tact with  those  people  for  at  least  one 
month....  If  [anything]  happened,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  they  complained  after- 
wards, assuming  it  happened." 

Jun  has  also  faced  a  separate  set  of 
problems  in  the  UBC  computer  science 
department. 

Robert  Woodham,  head  of  computer 
science,  met  with  Jun  on  Feb.  27  to  discuss 
"complaintsof  the  expression  of  offensive 
material  in  the  computer  laboratory." 

Woodham  would  not  comment  on  the 
specifics  of  the  meeting,  but  did  say  there 
were  departmental  concerns  about  Jun' s 
"misuse"  of  computer  facilities. 

Jun  was  released  from  custody  on 


March  13,  with  conditions  that  he  have  no 
direct  or  indirect  contact  with  the  com- 
plainants. 

But  David  Holm,  associate  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  science,  says  there  is  no  way 
the  faculty  can  ensure  Jun  complies  with 
the  court  order.  "With  a  campus  this  size 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  monitor  his 
movements." 

That  concerns  Victory  Hegedus,  direc- 
tor of  UBC  s  Safewalk  program. 

"On  a  personal  basis  I  wouldn' t  want  to 
see  this  person  on  campus,"  she  said. 
"[But]  on  a  professional  basis  you  have  to 
give  [him]  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Criminal  harassment  carries  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  1 5  years  in  prison. 

Jun' s  second  appearance  in  Richmond 
Provincial  Court  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, the  Ubyssey 
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Black  Gold  in  Turkestan 


THE  WEST  APPLIES  a  different  standard 
of  morality  to  oil-producing  nations  than 
it  does  to  the  rest  of  the  world — as  seen  in  the 
ongoing  game  of  brinksmanship  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  For  all  of  the  talk  about  an  interna- 
tional climate  of  justice  and  human  rights,  it 
still  boils  down  to  same  moral  calculus:  re- 
source-rich countries  who  service  our  addic- 
tion to  oil  must  also  abide  by  our  Western 
rules  and  economic  doctrines. 


The  new  Great  Game  in  post-Soviet  Central  Asia 


Forthese  reasons,  it  is  fascinat- 
ing, if  a  little  disheartening,  to  watch 
events  unfold  in  an  ancient,  poorly 
understood  part  of  the  world  known 
to  its  people  as  Turkestan.  For  a 
thousand  years  the  Turkish  peo- 
ples of  Asia  have  been  exploited, 
di  vided,  or  held  in  thral  I  by  various 
conquerors.  From  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1 99 1 ,  the  people  of 
Central  Asia  have  been  isolated 
and  alone,  unable  to  determine 
their  own  economic  and  political 
destinies,  and  did  not  share  a  com- 
mon identity  despite  their  similar 
linguistic  and  ethnic  heritage. 

And  today ,  despite  over  six  years 
of  official  sovereignty,  theTurkish 
states  of  Central  Asia  are  finding 
true  national  freedom  an  expen- 
sive commodity  in  the  new  world 
order.  Once  again  they  are  at  the 
behest  of  foreign  states  as  well  as 
multinational  corporations  who 
have  a  calculati  ng  eye  for  seeki  ng 
new  avenues  of  profit  and  power. 
By  some  estimates,  the  Caspian 
Sea  basin  has  oil  and  gas  reserves 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Intact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  i  00  billion  barrels  of  oil 
exist,  making  the  Caspian  Sea  ba- 
sin the  third-largest  source  in  the 
world  and  the  darling  of  the  inter- 
national oil  community. 

ThepossibilityofaCentralAsian 
and  Trans-Caucasian  oil  pipeline 
connecting  the  valuable  fluid  to 
international  markets  has  started  a 
feeding  frenzy  for  investors  wise 
enough  to  get  in  early.  But  there  is 
little  talk  of  the  effect  this  develop- 
ment may  have  on  the  people, 
most  of  whom  still  living  in  poverty 
and  environmental  ruin.  Until  re- 
cently, the  methods  used  for  ex- 
tracting petroleum  in  Central  Asia 
were  inefficient  and  ecologically 
horrific. 

Robert  Kaplan,  former  Solicitor 
General  with  theTrudeau  govern- 
ment, has  been  very  acti  ve  in  pro- 
moting Canadian  oil  interests  in 
Central  Asia.  Kaplan,  eager  to 
avoid  returning  to  the  role  of  policy 
maker,  nonetheless  takes  the  clas- 
sical liberal  view  that  open  trade 
and  free  markets 
are  a  good 


by  Kevin  %h^6^ 


Vmity  SlpfT 


unto  themselves,  and  feels  that 
closer  ties  with  Kazakhstan,  the 
largest  and  most  promising  Cen- 
tral Asian  nation,  will  bring  ben- 
efits to  all  in  the  long  run. 

Kazakhstan,  he  points  out,  is  in 
a  different  position  from  countries 
such  as  Uzbekistan  and 
Turkmenistan,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  moved  the  furthest  in 
expanding  free  speech,  political 
pluralism,  and  other  attributes  of  a 
liberal  democracy.  Kaplan  sees 
nothing  neo-colonialistic  in  the 
growing  competition  for  oil  mar- 
kets. 

"I  think  the  West  is  very  aware 
of  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  we'  re 
making  very  serious  efforts  to  sup- 
port democratic  institutions,  which 
are  very  young  in  the  region.  We'  re 
trying  to  ensure  more  politi- 
cal freedom,  in  the  belief 
that  more  economic  equal- 
ity will  lead  to  political  de- 
mocracy." 

Kaplan  was  recently  part 
of  a  UN  mission  to  Kazakhstan 
that,  among  other  issues,  stud- 
ied the  human  rights  situation 
and  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ombudsperson, 
or  an  office  for  dealing  with 
complaints  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  mission  was  an  at- 
tempt to  offer  democratic  solu- 
tions to  the  governmental  cor- 
ruption endemic  in  the  area. 

In  the  end,  this  commission 
drew  up  a  list  of  1 4  projects  to 
encourage  better  govern- 
ment, and  Kazakhstan  has 
accepted  all  of  them,  as- 
sisting agovemment's 
transition  from  Soviet 
communism  to  lib- 
eralism: 

"The  fact  that 
Kazakhstan  was 
willing  to 
see  all 


of  these  projects  go  ahead  I  took 
as  a  very  good  sign.  Now  the  UN 
has  set  out  to  raise  the  money  to 
fund  these  projects  and  it's  going 
quite  well." 

Martha  Brill  Ollcott,  recognized 
as  a  leading  expert  on  the  subject 
of  Central  Asian  society  and  poli- 
tics, takes  a  more  cautionary  view 
of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the 
region.  Ollcott,  a  specialist  in  inter- 
ethnic  relations  within  Central  Asia, 
also  served  as  special  consultant 
to  acting  Secretary  of  State  Law- 
rence Eagleburger.  In  an  address 
to  the  US  Senate  foreign  relations 
committee  in  July  1997,  Ollcott 
said  the  transition  from  Soviet  rule 
to  independence  has  been  largely 
peaceful  (except  for  the  case  of 
Tajikistan)  but  there  is  by  no  means 
any  assurance  that  this  will  always 
be  the  case. 

"Elections  throughout  most  of 
Central  Asia  are  becoming  largely 
symbolic.  The  region's  leaders 
defend  this  by  claiming  that  Cen- 
tral Asia's  various  nationalities 
prefer  stability  to  participation,  and 
that  to  allow  widespread  public 
participation  is  to  risk  anarchy. 
"What  makes  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  particulariy  problemati- 
cal is  that  none  of  these  states 
bavedeveloped  institutions  which 
will  ease  the  process  of  political 
transition  when  the  inevitable 
successions  occur,"  she  said. 

But  purely  civil  rights,  like  free 
speech,  expression,  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  torture  are 
one  matter;  economic  and  social 
rights,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
the  right  to  health  care, 
education, arising 
standard  of  liv- 
ing are  quite 
another.  With 
thecollapseof 
the  old  Soviet 
social  safety  net 
(as  imperfect  as 
it  was),  and  the 
move  towards 


tization,  there  seem  to  be  no  guar- 
antees that  economic  equality,  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  word,  will 
become  reality  as  a  result  of 
Kazakhstan's  perestroika. 

Ollcott  says  it  is  imperative  that 
Central  Asian  governments  main- 
tain or  even  expand  some  sort  of 
social  welfare  system  for  the  poor. 
'Throughout  the  newly  independ- 
ent states  governments  are  reduc- 
ing social  welfare  benefits;  but  to 
do  so  in  Central  Asia  is  to  court 
disaster.  The  population  is  over- 
whelmingly young  and  rural ,  mak- 
ing mother  and  childcare  benefits 
as  well  as  support  for  education 
critical,"  she  said. 

Kaplan  points  out  there  have 
been  moves  recently  towards  a 
renewed  labour  movement  in 
Kazakhstan. 

"I  don't  think  its  inevitable  that 
there  will  be  a  'trickledown'  ef- 
fect. 1  think  its  possible  that  there 
will  be  an  elite,  as  well  as  a  mass 
of  people  who  are  very  poor  in  the 
region. 

'There  were  workers  organi- 
zations [under  the  Soviet  regime], 
but  they  were  very  much  crea- 
turesof  the  state,  controlled  by  the 
state,  rather  than  authentic  voices 
of  the  workers.  I  don't  think  the 
union  movement  has  really  devel- 
oped, although  I  can  tell  you  work- 
ers are  definitely  speaking  out  and 
defying  the  government  very  of- 
ten." 

Two  issues  that  have  galva- 
nized the  Kazakh  working  class 
are,  not  surprisingly,  pensions  and 
wages.  The  government  has  failed 
to  pay  senior  citizens  their  pen- 
sions, and  wages  have  often  fallen 
into  arrears.  In  anti-government 
demonstrations,  protestors  have 
made  it  very  clear  they  are  not 
willing  to  wait  for  Mr.  Nazarbaev's 
convenience  on  this  matter. 

'They  remind  me  a  lot  of  ex- 
pressions of  democracy  I '  ve  seen 
in  other  places,  such  as  Canada, 
with  the  recent  teacher's  strike. 
These  were  gestures  made  to 
warn  the  government  that  this  is- 
sue would  be  attended. 
"But  I  don't  think  you  would 
find  a  workers'  protest  in 
Uzbekistan,  orTurkmenistan, 
in  fact  I  don't  think  there 
has  ever  been  one." 

Since  the  Central 
Asian  states  declared 
independence  in 
1991-92,  the  re- 
newed compe- 
tition foroil  has 
been  com- 
pared to  the 
Great  Game 
of  the  nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury, when 
Vic- 


torian England  and  Tsarist  Russia 
competed  for  the  wealth  of  the 
region.  Only  this  time,  thecharge 
is  being  led  by  multinational  corpo- 
rations and  policy  planners  rather 


It  seems  that  after  so 
many  years  of  foreign 

domination  by  self 
interested  empires  and 
statist  bureaucracies, 
the  Central  Asians  are 

once  again  going  to 
have  to  put  their  fate 
in  the  hands  of 
foreigners. 


than  monarchs  and  emperors.  That 
doesn't  make  it  any  less  fierce. 
After  all  this  time,  however,  many 
people  in  the  West  still  are  not 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  as  an  oil  producing  re- 
gion, orof  the  possibility  of  violent 
confrontation  as  the  area  grows  in 
value  to  the  west. 

And  while  those  who  are  play- 
ers see  the  opportunities  largely  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  other 
foreign  policy  observers,  such  as 
MIT's  perennial  rebel  Noam 
Chomsky,  see  things  a  littlediffer- 
ently. 

"I  don't  think  it's  correct  that 
the  Central  Asian  region  is  prima- 
rily interesting  to  the  US,  except  in 
the  sense  that  the  US  is  the  center 
of  the  global  energy  industry.  The 
reference  to  the  "great  game"  is 
OK  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes 
nowhere  near  far  enough,  if  only 
because  nothing  in  those  years 
corresponds  to  the  global  signifi- 
cance of  oil  today  (and  there's 
more). 

"Will  all  of  this  lead  to  greater 
opportunities  for  people  in  the  re- 
gion? Forsome,  of  course;  those 
part  of  the  game.  For  others,  only 
by  accident,  or  to  shut  them  up. 
We  have  plenty  of  experience, 
after  all,  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East.  Look  at  the  history  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  Mexico,  for  example," 
writes  Chomsky  from  his  home, 
having  recently  recovered  from 
surgery. 

"Is  this  simply  another  form  of 
"economic  imperialism"?  What 
else  could  it  be?  Have  the  energy 
corporations — not  to  speak  of  the 
states  associated  with  them — sud- 
denly  had  a  religious  conversion 
and  become  public  benefactors? 
If  they  have,  their  managing  board 
should  be  fired  and  brought  to  trial, 
at  least  in  the  US:  they 
are  legally  bound 
to  maximize 
profit  and 
market 


share,  not  to  give  food  to  starving 
children." 

Ol  Icott  says  Central  Asian  gov- 
ernments had,  by  and  large,  al- 
ways intended  to  help  themselves 
to  the  investment  that 

  would  flow  into  their 

countries  as  a  result  of 
sovereignty. 
"The  leaders  of  these 
countries,  Tajikistan  ex- 
cluded, acquired  a  great 
deal  of  popular  good  will 
simply  for  being  at  the 
helm  at  the  time  of  inde- 
pendence. Members  of 
the  elite  dreamed  of  the 
wealth  that  would  ac- 
company the  denation- 
alization of  the  formerly 
Soviet  property,  while  the 
masses  saw  prosperity  as 
'just  around  the  comer.'" 
One  of  the  unfortu- 
nate things  about  any  dis- 
cussion of  politics  inCen- 
tral  Asia  is  that  people 
are  largely  inclined  to  still  look  at 
the  area  in  Cold-War,  power-poli- 
tics terms.  In  fact,  popular  culture 
almost  never  refers  to  the  area, 
and  when  it  does,  usually  in  nega- 
tive, ignorant  terms.  Take  the  re- 
cent hit  xnoMXzAir  Force  One,  for 
example.  The  adversary  in  this 
action  film  is  a  Russian  ultrana- 
tionalist  dictator  recently  deposed 
from  Kazakhstan,  of  all  places! 
The  U.S.  president,  played  by 
Harrison  Ford,  vows  that  America 
will  no  longer  stand  by  and  watch 
while  evil  spreads  inCentral  Asia, 
or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 
For  many  Americans,  this  well- 
directed  propaganda  film  will  have 
been  their  only  education  in  the 
complex  political  situation  of  this 
part  of  the  worid. 

The  reality,  of  course,  is  that 
there  may  yet  be,  in  any  number  of 
worst-case  scenarios,  massive 
conflict  of  some  sort  (there  al- 
ready has  been  in  the  war-torn 
states  of  Azerbaijan,  Armenia, 
Nagorno-Karabakh, and 
Tajikistan)  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  so  much  wealth  and  national 
standing  is  at  stake,  and  also  be- 
cause nationalism  is  a  growing 
phenomenon  in  other  countries  in 
the  CIS.  Ollcott  says  the  on-going 
civil  warin  Afghanistan  threatens 
Central  Asian  states  as  well. 

"Afghanistan  has  served  as  a 
safe-haven  forTajikistan'soppo- 
sition  fighters  andatrainingground 
for  turning  amateur  pro-Islamic 
fighters  into  professional 
mujahhadin.  Drug  lords  in  Afghani- 
stan have  also  used  Central  Asia 
as  a  transit  route  for  plying  their 
trade,  which  has  served  to  stimu- 
late criminal  activity  in  the  newly 
independent  states  as  well.  Moreo- 
ver there  remains  a  lingering  risk 
that  the  battle-ground  could  move 
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northwards  from  Afghanistan  into 
Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan  and 
Turkmenistan,  if  the  "northern  al- 
liance" should  be  forced  to  flee. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
factors,  Ollcott  says  even  if  new 
pipelines  and  transport  routes  are 
developed,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  the  US  becoming  militarily  in- 
volved as  in  so  many  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

"While  some  Central  Asian  crit- 
ics publicly  argue  that  Russia  is 
their  greatest  security  threat,  or 
that  it  is  the  source  of  the  other 
security  risiks  that  plague  them 
(such  as  the  instability  inTajikistan 
and  Afghanistan),  the  fact  remains 
that  these  security  risks  persist. 
What  is  even  clearer  though,  is 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  direct 
US  intervention  in  any  of  these 
conflicts,  which  means  that  the 
Central  Asian  states  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution  when  they  try  to 
play  the  US  off  against  Russia,  as 
they  have  in  the  past  few  years. 

"The  US  can  do  relatively  little 
to  secure  the  various  "peaces" 
that  are  necessary  for  these  alter- 
native routes  to  become  realities. 
More  importantly ,  we  can  do  very 
little  to  provide  security  to  these 
routes  should  they  become  estab- 
lished, or  secure  western  access 
to  the  fields  themselves  should 
governments  unfriendly  to  the  US 
come  to  power  in  the  Central  Asian 
states  or  in  Russia  itself. 

"Unlike  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
US  does  not  have  a  strategic  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  Central  Asian 
region,  nor  are  we  likely  todevelop 
one  in  the  forseeable  future,"  she 
said. 

Chomsky  agrees  that  the  possi  - 
bility  of  Desert  Storm  II  taking 
place  in  Central  Asia  is  unlikely, 
for  reasons  which  are  less  than 
noble. 

"First  reason  is  that  it' s  too  risky. 
In  Latin  America,  the  US  runs  the 
show:  period.  IntheMiddleEast, 
the  US  almost  never  intervened 
directly  (Lebanon  is  a  minor  ex- 
ception) as  long  as  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent was  around;  it  used  proxy 
states  (Israel,  Iran,  Turkey,  even 
Britain):  too  risky.  The  one  major 
US  intervention,  in  Iraq,  was  after 
the  Soviet  deterrent  had  disap- 
peared. In  Central  [Asia]  there 
are  too  many  nearby  players: 
China,  Russia,  Iran,  etc. 

"Second,  the  US  has  an  unu- 
sual, perhaps  unique,  military  doc- 
trine: the  military  is  not  allowed  to 
take  casualties,  and  must  have 
overwhelming  force  at  its  disposal 
in  case  anything  goes  wrong. 
That's  the  main  reason  why  the 
US  is  barred  from  standard  peace- 
keeping operations,  which  involve 
civilians,  hence  a  degree  of  re- 
straint and  risk.  It  can  enter  only 
when  the  fighting  is  basically  over, 
as  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia.  And 
when  something  goes  awry,  as  in 
Somalia,  the  result  is  catastrophe. 
Central  Asia  would  not  accord 
with  that  doctrine. 

"Third,  the  US  population  is  far 
more  opposed  to  aggression  and 
direct  intervention  than  it  was  years 
ago.  Kennedy  could  send  the  US 
air  force  to  bomb  South  Vietnam- 
ese villages  without  a  whisper  of 
protest.  Reagan  tried  to  follow  the 
Kennedy  model  in  Central 


America,  but  quickly  had  to  back 
off,  resorting  to  clandestine  terror 
instead,  because  of  the  public  re- 
action. That's  actually  recognized 
in  high  level  planning  documents, 
which  I've  quoted,"  writes 
Chomsky. 

Kaplan  and  other  players  in  the 
region  believe  the  dynamics  of 


gas  deposits. 

"Claims  that  the  Caspian  Sea 
will  be  the  "Persian  Gulf  of  the 
Twenty-first  Century"  only  foster 
support  for  Russian  nationalist 
claims  that  the  collapse  of  the 
USSR  was  little  more  than  a  west- 
em  plot  toprofiteconomically  from 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  Soviet  re- 


Central  Asia  are  fundamentally 
unlike  any  other  in  the  world  today, 
to  a  large  degree  as  a  result  of 
geography.  The  Kazakhs  realize 
that  Russia  still  considers  Central 
Asia  to  be  their  backyard,  as  can 
be  seen  in  Russian  willingness  to 
intervenein  1 994in{he  Tajikistan 
civil  war.  With  respect  to  the  nu- 
clear threat,  real  or  perceived,  in 
the  region,  Kazakhs  have  actually 
sold  their  weapons  grade  uranium 
to  the  United  States  for  use  in 
civilian  nuclear  reactors. 
Kazakhstan  can' t  seriously  stand 
up  to  Russia,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  millions  of  ethnic 
Russians  live  in  northern 
Kazakhstan.  Russia  can  therefore 
bully  its  way  into  lucrative  deals 
for  its  own  oil  corporations,  such 
asGasprom  orLukoil. 

Ollcott  agrees,  adding  that  re- 
surgent Russian  nationalism  and 
distrust  of  the  West  is  a  strong 
factor  here. 

"Policy-makersinMoscowcon- 
tinue  to  assert  their  right  to  profit 
f rom  Soviet-era  in  vestments  made 
in  this  region,  and  the  Russian 
energy  industry  in  particular  has 
been  especially  eager  to  get 
"a  piece  of  the  action"  in 
foreign  development 
plans  for  the  re- 
gion's plen- 
tiful oil  and 


publics,"  she  said. 

Kaplan,  taking  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent view  from  Chomsky,  says 
that  foreign  investment  plays  a 
different  role  in  Central  Asia  than 
say,  Canada.  The  fact  of  living  so 
close  to  not  one  but  two  nuclear 
powers  (three  if  you  count  India) 
is  cause  for  unease  among 
Kazakhstan's  government,  and 
they  are  therefore  eager  to  form 
alliances. 

"They  look  at  foreign  capital  as 
insurance  policies  against  China 
and  Russia.  That  little  region,  with 
so  many  nationalities,  sitting  so 
close  to  Russia  and  China. ..who's 
going  to  go  to  war  to  save  them?  If 
the  Americans  have  billions  of 
dollars  invested,  and  the  French 
have  billions  invested,  they  seem 
to  realize  that  these  ties  they're 
making  with  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  are  protection  for 
them  in  their  political 
situation. 

"I  certainly 
prefer 
t  h  e 


threats  we  get  from  the  United 
States  than  the  threats  Kazakhstan 
gets  from  Russia  or  from  China." 
Kaplan  adds  candidly. 

Having  said  that,  the  Chinese 
government  is  more  inclined  to  try 
to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
Central  Asian  states.  Central  Asian 
leaders  have  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  "Chinese  model"  of 
national  development,  that  is  eco- 
nomic neo-liberalism  and  pri  vati- 
zation  coupled  withstrong  political 
authority;  if  not  down  right  au- 
thoritarianism. Furthermore,  a 
great  many  Turkestani  peoples  live 
in  Sinkiang  province,  just  north  of 
Tibet.  Foremost  among  them  are 
the  Uyghurs.  Ollcott  says  China  is 
unwilling  to  do  anything  toencour- 
age  separatist  or  irridentist  move- 
ments in  Sinkiang  province. 

"China's  leaders  are  determined 
to  be  good  neighbors  to  theCentral 
Asians,  encouraging  them  to  buy 
heavy  equipment  as  well  as  Chi- 
neseconsumergoodsand  helping 
fund  the  expansion  of  the  trans- 
portation system  which  is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  this.  Right  now, 
China  looks  to  Russia  to  maintain 
order  in  the  region.  Should  the 
Russians  eventually  prove  incapa- 
ble of  this  task  though,  with  a  large 
and  potentially  fractious  Muslim 
population  of  their  own  in  Eastern 
Turkestan,  the  Chinese  would  be 
unlikely  to  allow  the  political  disin- 
tegration of  the  Central  Asian 
states  to  go  unchecked." 
What  is  to  be  done,  one  wonders. 
It  seems  that  after  so  many  years 
of  foreign  domination  by  self  inter- 
ested empires  and  statist  bureauc- 
racies, theCentral  Asians  areonce 
again  going  to  have  to  put  their  fate 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or  of 
unrepresentati  ve  partocracies. 

Thus  far,  much  has  been  said  of 
Kazakhstan,  and  not  without  good 
cause:  it  seems,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  to  be  the  Western  darling 
of  Central  Asia.  Kaplan  says  that 
Kazakhstan  has  become  "well  or- 
ganized" for  receiving  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  has  all  the  "right 
rules"  on  matters  such  as  taxes 
and  regulations,  unlike  Russia.  But 
the  situation  in  otherCentral  Asian 
states,  politically  speaking,  is  quite 
different. 

Uzbekistan,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent Turkmenistan,  offers  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  Kazakhstan,  in  that 
rather  than  seeking  greater  de- 
mocracy, the  government  has  cho- 
sen to  move  from  Gorbachev-era 
reformism  to  tighter  government 
controls  over  the  economy,  the 
press,  religious  ob- 
servances, and  so 
forthinaman- 
nerthat  would 
make  Stalin 


happy. 

For  centuries,  the  Uzbeks  were 
the  main  rivals  to  Kazakhs  for 
Central  Asian  supremacy.  During 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  what  has 
become  known  as  theTimurid  era 
the  brutal  conqueror Timur-i-Lang, 
known  to  western  scholars  as 
Tameriane,  established  a  vast  em- 
pire centred  on  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Uzbekistan.  Partially  as  a 
result  of  this  historic  connection, 
Uzbekistan'sgovemment,  led  by 
the  totalitarian  Islam  Karimov,  has 
chosen  the  Ti  murid  era  as  a  source 
for  national  inspiration — not  un- 
like fascist  Italy's  revival  of  impe- 
rial Roman  imagery. 

Muhammed  Salikh,  leader  of 
the  Islamic  Renaissance  Party  of 
Uzbekistan,  like  many  fundamen- 
talist Muslims  in  Central  Asia,  of- 
fers a  striking  example  of  a  politi- 
cal alternative  to  both  totalitarian- 
ism, as  embraced  by  Karimov,  and 
neo-liberalism  as  supported  by 
Nazarbaev  and  others.  The  Is- 
lamic Renaissance  Party,  outlawed 
by  Karimovin  1993,isconsidered 
by  some  to  be  a  party  of  "radical 
Islam",  not  unlike  the  rule  of  the 
clerics  in  Iran. 

In  reality,  the  party  does  sup- 
port stronger  religious  role  in  poli- 
tics, through  a  gradual  transition  to 
a  more  clerical  state.  In  a  famous 
speech  delivered  in  the  Nether- 
lands on  10  June  1995,  Salikh  of- 
fered a  scathing  indictment  not 
merely  of  growing  totalitarianism 
in  Uzbekistan,  but  of  the  West's 
self-interest  complacency  and  in- 
action in  doing  anything  about  it. 

'The  most  frequent  slogan  by 
Uzbek  Pariiamentarians  is,  "Long 
Live  the  'Silence'!"  and  "Long 
Live  our  smartest  president".  In 
the  Uzbek  constitution,  there  is  a 
space  for  a  democratic  president, 
however  in  practice  it  does  not 
exist.  Instead  there  is  an  autocrat. 
There  is  no  single  branch  of  the 
government  that  exists  without  the 
control  of  the  centre.  Even  agree- 
ments between  trading  firms  are 
considered  legal  only  after  obtain- 
ing presidential  approval.  All  of 
the  foreign  firms  in  Uzbekistan  are 
subject  to  presidential  permission. 

"The  basis  of  our  free  market 
economy  is  black  market.  Bribery 
and  corruption  are  foundations  of 
oureconomy.  An  official  who  does 
not  receive  and  gives  bribes,  or 
those  who  do  not  engage  in  cor- 
ruption immediately  finds  himself 
our  of  a  job.  95  percent  of  all  the 
population  in  Uzbekistan  is  pov- 
erty-stricken. The  rich  are  the  ones 
who  comprise  the  other  5  per  cent 
who  belong  to  the 
nomenklatura — that  i  s  to  say, 
the  deputies,  judges  and  po- 
ice  officers.  There  is  no  mid- 
dle class  in  the  country.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  small  group 
of  bribed  rich  and  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  magnificent  army  of 
the  poor..."  said  Salikh. 
Uzbekistan's  govern- 
ment, as  with  many 
others  within 
and  outside 
of  Central 
Asia,  has 
ong  been 
afraid  of 
Islam  as  a 
political 
orce  in 
Turkestan. 
Despite 


the  fact  that  most  Central  Asians 
would  tend  to  prefer  a  more  secu- 
lar system,  or  at  best,  a  conserva- 
tive state  with  some  Islamic  char- 
acteristics, there  has  been  what 
can  only  be  called  an  irrational 
fear  of  "radical"  Islam  "spread- 
ing" throughout  formeriy  atheist 
societies — asif  one  of  the  world's 
major  religions  was  a  disease  that 
had  to  be  contained  at  all  costs.  In 
fact,  political  Islam  could  serve  as 
an  agrarian  reform  movement 
which  could  advance  social  justice 
in  Central  Asia,  a  possibility  not 
high  on  the  agenda  of  those  who 
are  players  in  the  game. 

"What  is  the  primary  objection 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Karimov 
regime?  During  the  pre-independ- 
ence  years,  in  1988  and  1989,  we 
asked  the  administration  to  launch 
reform  programmes  in  politics  and 
the  economy.  Those  were  the  re- 
forms which  w  ould  have  made  us 
step  forward  towards  a  process  of 
gradual  democratization.  We  have 
supported  stability  in  the  country. 
It  was  impossible  to  achieve  re- 
form without  stability. 

"Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion misused  our  position.  They 
used  it  instead  to  strengthen  their 
control ,  and  as  a  result,  Uzbekistan 
was  made  a  police  state.  Today  in 
Uzbekistan  there  is  no  freedom 
but  there  is  stability.  However,  this 
stability  looks  more  like  the  stabil- 
ity of  a  graveyard.  The  word  sta- 
bility is  a  wonderful  card  in  the 
hands  of  our  dictators.  Western 
leaders  who  are  the  fans  of  human 
rights  and  democracy  can  not  op- 
pose our  dictators  in  the  face  of 
this  stability  card." 

In  defence  of  the  West,  Kaplan 
feels  linking  human  rights  with  trade 
is  not  always  a  favourable  option. 
Again  supporting  the  liberal  belief 
that  trade  can  be  the  best  form  of 
diplomacy,  Kaplan  states  his  pref- 
erence for  our  current  policy  to- 
wards other  Asian  countries  with 
morally  troublesome  records. 

"I  think  what  we  have  with 
China  is  appropriate.  We  have 
trade  and  we'reencouraging  trade, 
because  we  believe  growing  eco- 
nomic prosperity  will  undermine 
despotic  tendencies.  I  would  feel 
the  same  way  with 
Uzbekistan. ..not  tomakedemands 
that  their  national  pride  and  so  on 
won't  allow  them  to  accept." 

There  are  however  always  al- 
ternatives to  naked  exploitation, 
says  Chomsky. 

"We  could  give  real  develop- 
ment aid,  the  way  some  of  the 
Nordic  countries  and  a  few  others 
have  done,  and  the  way  some  (not 
all)NGOsdo.  And  the  way  innu- 
merable popular-based  solidarity 
groups  do,  often  in  confrontation 
with  theirgovemment  (particularly 
in  the  US).  Or  we  can  become 
directly  involved  as  human  bei  ngs, 
as  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
did  in  the  "SOs,  deciding  to  share 
their  fate  with  the  victims  of  US 
atrocities.  Many  are  still  there — 
includingoneofmy  daughters  and 
herfamily,  incidentally. 

"There  are  plenty  of  ways  to 
help  people.  But  weshouldn'tex- 
pect  unaccountable  private  tyran- 
nies that  are  obligated  to  maximiz- 
ing profit  and  market  share  to  un- 
dertake that  project.  Or  the  states 
they  largely  control.  That's  illu- 
sion. We  have  to  face  reality  if  we 
want  to  help  suffering  people." 
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INTERVIEWING  VICTORIA 
Williams  is  a  lot  like  chatting  with  a 
girlfriend  you  haven 't  seen  in  a  while. 
She's  more  interested  in  talking  about 
her  dogs  and  the  most  recent  additions  to 
her  garden  than  about  work.  But  it's  easy 
to  figure  out  why.  When  I  spoke  with  her 
recently  over  the  phone  she  was  sitting  in 
the  sun  on  her  front  porch  in  Joshua  Tree, 
California — I  could  hear  dogs  barking  in 
the  background  and  friends  wandering 
about.  It  struck  me  that  her  household  is 
probably  abit  old-fashioned  with  various 
animals  running  around,  neighbours  casu- 
ally dropping  by  and  doors  always  open. 

It's  this  openness  that  is  a  Victoria 
Williams  signature-style.  She  was  as  quiz- 
zical with  me  as  I  was  with  her,  wanting  to 
know  where  I  was  and  what  the  weather 
was  like  and  asking  me  what  pets  I  had  in 
the  house.  She's  the  type  of  musician  who 
seems  to  write  by  instinct,  an  approach 
much  like  a  painter's. 

Her  latest  album  is  titled  Musings  of  a 
Creekdipper,  and  while  she  may  be 
known  forquaint  little  songs  that  tell  sto- 
ries of  growing  up  in  the  rural  south, 
Creekdipper  is  a  more  philosophical  al- 
bum. It  has  been  four  years  since  the 
release  of  her  last  album  Loose,  and  it 
seems  as  though  she  has  spent  the  time 
ruminating. 

"I  probably  had  some  time  to  intro- 
spect," Williams  acknowledges. 

This  album  also  comes  across  as  more 
intimate  than  her  other  albums,  perhaps 
the  result  of  its  philosophical  nature,  but  it 
also  has  a  touch  of  a  blues. 

"1  wasn't  conscious  of  the  blues  sound, 
but  you  know  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had 
been  through  some  blues  and  I  think  that's 
where  it  came  out,"  she  considers.  "It 
could  be  the  keys  of  the  songs  too,  I've 
been  playing  in  lower  keys.  That  might  be 
the  blues  influence.  It  seems  like  that  to 
me  too,  it's  got  a  sadness.  I  can't  figure  it 
out." 

Williams,  for  better  or  worse,  has  be- 
come known  for  her  illness.  When  she 
was  stricken  with  multiple  sclerosis,  a 
tribute  album  Sweet  Relief  was  put  to- 
gether with  the  proceeds  going  towards 
her  medical  bills.  The  cover  of  "Crazy 
Mary"  by  Pearl  Jam  received  heavy 
airplay  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Williams 
gained  increased  recognition  as  a  song- 
writer. 

Following  that  success  she  released 
Loose,  with  her  own  version  of  "Crazy 
Mary."  Loose  was  an  album  whose  title 
represented  almost  everything  about  it;  in 
fact,  in  the  liner  notes  Williams  writes, 
'This  one  is  loose-egalitarianistic  in  theory 
at  points." 

While  in  the  studio  Williams  had  friends 
drop  by  to  play  on  songs;  when  David 
Pirner  from  Soul  Asylum  stopped  by  the 
studio,  he  and  Williams  wrote  and  re- 
corded "My  Ally"  together.  When  re- 
cording Loose,  Williams  made  use  of 
many  musicians,  including  a  full  string 
section  on  "Crazy  Mary"  and  a  horn 
section  on  "Get  Away." 

^hhCreekdipper,  Williams  has  scaled 
things  back  and  produced  a  more  control- 
led, restrained  album.  Instead  of  using  full 
string  sections  she  made  use  of  a  Cham- 
beriain,  a  rather  old-fashion  instrument 
that  is  like  aquasi-synthesizer  containing 
magnetic  tapes.  The  Chamberlain  gave 
Williams  an  opportunity  to  incorporate  a 
full  string  sound  as  well  as  experiment 
with  some  more  bizarre  sounds. 

"On  this  record  I  used  fewer  live 
players  and  used  a  Chamberlain  for  an 
orchestra  sound,"  Williams  explains.  "I 
had  always  wanted  to  use  that  instrument. 
So  I  used  that,  then  I  used  real  players  like 
acello  but  then  we'd  use  the  Chamberlain 
playing  the  whole  string  section." 

The  road  lo  Loose  was  a  rocky  one  for 
Williams.  Originally  she  began  recording 
in  New  Orleans  with  Creekdipper  pro- 
ducer Trina  Shoemaker  but  it  wasn't 
workingforeitherof  them;  Williams  later 
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teamed  up  with  Paul  Fox  to  rerecord  all 
the  material  iorLoose.  When  it  came  time 
to  record  this  album,  Williams  turned  to 
Shoemaker  once  again,  because  she 
wanted  to  try  and  work. 

'Trina  and  I  tried  to  record  down  in 
New  Orleans  but  I  was  going  through  a 
really  nervous  breakdown-type  lime,  it 
was  a  really  crazy-crying  jag,"  Williams 
admits.  'I  realized  something  while  I  was 
down  there  and  1  put  all  my  emotion  in  my 
room  crying  and  when  I  went  down  to 
record  I  didn' t  have  anything  left  to  give. 
But  Trina  and  I  always  wanted  to  work 
together  again  because  that  one  never 
really  came  out." 

Creekdipper  also  features  an  unex- 
pected collaboration  between  Williams 
and  Wendy  Mel  voin  and  Lisa  Coleman 
of  Prince  fame.  The  duo  entered  the 
studio  to  help  out  on  "Train  Song,"  a 
funky  number  about  the  demise  of  train 
travel  in  North  America.  The  song  was 
one  that  Williams  worked  on  for  quite  a 
while,  but  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  get 
right. 

"I  had  three  or  four  friends  out  and  try 
to  play  on  this  song  and  everybody  had  a 
really  hard  time  with  it,"  Williams  says. 
Then  I  went  on  tour  with  the  Lilith  thing 
and  I  came  back  and  went  into  another 
studio  and  I  took  everything  off  of  it 
except  for  the  drum  loop  and  I  reinvented 
the  song  back  on  the  piano.  Then  Wendy 
and  Lisa  came  out  and  they  did  all  kinds  of 
magic  to  it." 

Williams  generally  includes  acover  on 
her  albums;  Loose  featured  a  version  of 
"What  a  Wonderful  Worid,"  and  this  time 
out  she' s  covered  "Nature  Boy"  by  Eden 
Abez.  "Nature  Boy"  is  perhaps  the  most 
blues-influenced  song  on  the  album  and  it 
appears  to  have  all  come  together  through 
fate. 

"I  found  'Nature  Boy'  in  the  thrift  store, 
in  sheet  music  form,"  Williams  recalls. 
"And  the  sheet  music  picture  has  a  very 
Jesus  lookingcharacter  with  long  hair  and 
beard  wearing  some  sort  of  robe.  I  bought 
it  just  becauseof  the  picture,"  she  muses. 
"I  took  it  home  andjust  played  the  melody 
and  I  thought  this  is  such  a  haunting 
melody." 

Williams  knew  she  wanted  to  include  it 
on  the  album  but  wasn't  sure  what  ap- 
proach to  take  until  a  neighbour  of  hers 
dropped  by. 

"This  neighbour  of  mine  came  by  and 
he  had  just  made  a  tlutc.  So  he  blew  on  the 
tlute  and  I  played  on  the  calimba  and  I  got 
this  wonderful  feeling.  I  kept  looking  at 
him  while  he  was  playing  the  llute  and  1 
thought,  I  couldn' t  get  it  out  my  head,  has 
the  nature  boy.  It's  totally  fated  that  the 
song  ended  up  on  the  record  that  way." 

Fate  is  something  that  fits  well  with 
Victoria  Williams;  things  seems  to  happen 
to  her  for  a  reason.  Odd  fateful  wedding- 
related  events  have  happened  to  her  lately. 
Creekdipper' s  "Let  It  Be  So"  was  writ- 
ten for  her  sister's  wedding. 

"My  sister  asked  me  to  sing  at  her 
wedding  and  when  I  got  there  it  ended  up 
that  she  wanted  me  to  sing  'Crazy  Mary,'" 
Williams  recounts.  "But  I  said,  T  actually 
wrote  a  song,'  and  she  was  really  happy 
with  it.  Then  the  preacher  said,  when  we 
finished  the  song,  'Let  it  be  so,'  which 
means  Amen.'  And  he  started  talking 
about  their  new  life." 

Williams'  albums  include  herown  draw- 
ings, photographs  and  personal  messages, 
which  give  you  the  feeling  that  you've 
been  sent  a  letter  or  have  just  picked  up  a 
friend's  zine.  Creekdipper  even  has  a 
photo  from  the  late  '20s  of  her  grandpar- 
ents. It's  obvious  that  Williams  believes 
putting  together  an  album  involves  more 
thanjust  recording  music. 

"I  think  I  approach  an  entire  album  in  a 
more  painteriy  way.  I  see  myself  as  a 
painterly  person.  My  mother  was  a 
painter,"  s'^e  explains.  "It  seems  like  I 
approach  the  whole  idea,  the  entire  record 
release  as  a  painting." 
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I  have  been  obsessed  with  death 
recently.  My  own  death  in  particu- 
lar. Not  in  a  navel  grazing  I-hate- 
myself-and-want-to-die  sort  of 
way.  I  was  thinking  about  what  a 
kick  it  would  be  to  have  a  rock 
band  play  at  my  wake  to  spice  up 
theevent.  After  all,  this  is  how  you 
will  be  remembered. 

After  seeing  Nashville  Pussy 
live  1  now  want  to  book  them  for 
my  wake.  If  I  were  to  go  down  in 
a  fiery  plane  wreck — Lynyrd 
Skynyrd  style,  of  course — their 
presence  would  be  even  more  fit- 
ting. 

Now,  don't  go  thinking  these 
guys  are  some  kind  of  death  metal 
band  out  of  Florida  singing  as  fast 
and  as  unintelligibly  as  possible. 


Nashville  Pussy  just  rocks. 

Fronted  by  former  Nine  Pound 
Hammer  member  Blaine 
Cartwright,  his  wife  and  partner  in 
crime  Ruyter  Suys  on  guitar,  ass- 
kickin'  six-foot  three-inch  Corey 
Parks  on  bass,  and  Jeremy  on 
drums.  Nashville  Pussy  has  put 
the  "rawk"  back  into  punk  rock. 

Temporarily  based  in  Athens. 
Georgia,  the  band  bring  with  them 
the  DIY  ethic  of  punk  but  do  it 
without  divorcing  themselves  from 
their  hard  rock  roots.  That  was 
one  of  the  primary  problems  with 
punk:  many  of  the  bands  forgot 
that  AC  DC,  Black  Sabbath  and 
Grand  Funk  fuckin'  rocked  be- 
cause they  had  soul. 

Before  their  show  at  the  Gen- 
erator earlier  this  month,  over  a 
meal  of  meat  and  potatoes,  the 
band  sat  down  to  talk  about  life  on 


the  rock  n'  roll  highway  to  hell. 

"I  wanted  to  have  a  punk  rock 
band  that  was  rock  n'  roll-based 
and  R&B-bascd,  even  though  we 
don't  sound  like  an  R&B  band," 
Blaine  slates.  "  Five  years  ago  I 
would  have  wanted  to  be  known 
as  a  punk  band,  but  today  I  just 
want  the  band  to  be  known  simply 
as  a  rock  band.  Besides,  punk's 
got  no  meaning  anymore — punk 
wouldn't  scare  a  five  year-old. 
Whenl  wasakidil  was  something 
really  dangerous.  I'm  sure  there  is 
some  high-school-football- 
quarterback-lettermen-guy  with  a 
punk  band." 

Nashville  Pussy  mate  the  two 
musical  bastard  cousins  and  spawn 
their  own  inbred  brand  of  hard 
rocking  insanity  for  the  assembled 
masses  of  Toronto  awaiting  en- 
lightenment. 


"We  had  three  fights  the  last 
time  we  were  here  and  poured  a 
whole  pitcher  of  beer  over  some 
guy's  head,"  Ruyterexplains.  "The 
whole  thing  was  great.  What  a 
hoot." 

"We  just  want  to  play  and  if 
people  get  in  the  way  then  they'd 
better  get  the  fuck  out  of  our  face," 
Blaine  adds.  "But  that's  not  part  of 
the  show.  I  would  really  like  peo- 
ple to  leave  us  alone.  I've  got 
enough  to  contend  with.  I  would 
like  the  show  to  go  smoothly  and 
without  any  incident  invol  vingus." 

A  band  that  generates  this  much 
excitement  with  their  live  show  is 
bound  to  catch  the  ear  of  some 
slick  record  label  A&  R  execu- 
tive. Before  deciding  to  go  with 
Minneapolis-basedindie  Ampheta- 
mine Reptile  for  their  first  full- 
length  release.  Lei  Them  Eat 
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Pussy,  the  band  was  courted  by 
Epitaph  Records,  the  label  that 
brought  Southern  California 
power-pop  to  prominence  with 
bands  such  as  The  Offspring  and 
Rancid. 

"Epitaph  suck,"  Blaine  fumes. 
"They  put  out  crappy  music.  My 
friends  the  New  Bomb  Turks  are 
on  it.  Zeke  were  on  it.  They've 
both  been  dropped.  They  have 
shitty  taste  and  they're  dorks." 

Ruyter  describes  the  Epitaph 
offices:  "It  was  like  hanging  out  in 
Mars,  actually.  The  place  was  ster- 
ile  and  clean.  Totally  devoid  of 
sexuality." 

They  didn't  know  anything 
about  music,"  Blaine  continues, 
"except  for  maybe  one  or  two 
people.  What  they  did  know  was 
that  crappy  California  hyper-po- 
litical melodic  bullshit.  They  are  in 
their  own  world  and  they  just  hap- 
pened to  hit  it  big  with  a  couple  of 
bands.  They  fucked  up  the  Cramps 
with  the  most  low-key  Cramps 
release  ever.  There  was  no  pub- 
licity for  it  and  the  band  had  to  tour 
their  ass  off  to  make  it  up  to  them- 
selves." 

The  only  politics  that  Nashville 
Pussy  ha  vc  in  vol  ve  ha  ving  a  good 
time.  "You  work  like  hell  the  whole 
week  and  go  to  see  a  show,  you 
know,"  Blaine  says.  "We  live  such 
a  fairy  lale  li  fe  driving  around  and 
getting  paid  to  play  45  minutes  of 
rockn'  roll.  Forus  to  tell  anybody 


how  to  run  the  world  is  pretty 
stupid.  I  don't  even  think  we  live  in 
the  real  world." 

Besides  being  a  band  that  un- 
leashes mayhem  in  their  wake, 
Nashville  Pussy  al.so  rile  certain 
segments  of  the  population  merely 
through  theircolourful  name.  Be- 
fore heading  off  to  the  show  1  was 
careful  to  gauge  the  reaction  of 
those  who  asked  where  I  was 
going.  Sometimes  I  was  greeted 
with  a  smile  and  questions,  but 
mostly  1  got  a  look  like  I  had  just 
swung  a  baby  by  its  ankles  and 
dashed  the  infant's  headon  arock. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  have  a 
problem  with  us  ha  ve  never  even 
seen  the  band.  They're  just  up- 
tight," Corey  explains.  "Come  see 
this  band  and  we  will  rock  their 
cocks  off.  We're  very  sexual  and 
feminine.  Our  music  is  pro- women. 
extremely  pro- women.  We've 
even  got  a  huge  dyke  following. 
We  pick  up  every  shade  of  lesbian 
culture:  from  butch  to  femme." 

The  interview  is  coming  to  an 
end  and  the  band  gets  up  to  leave. 
I  finally  get  to  see  the  full  height  of 
Corey  as  she  stretches  out  like 
some  kind  of  tree.  1  shake  their 
hands  and  thank  them  for  their 
patience  as  I  click  off  my  tape 
recorder.  Corey  leans  over  and 
gives  me  the  best  closing  quote  1 
can  imagine:  "Just  make  sure  you 
put  down  that  I  like  fighting  and  I 
like  fucking." 
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King  of  the  junsle 

Reprazent/Federation  bass  man  Si  John  sizes  up  life  with  Ron! 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY 

Varsity  Staff 


Electronic  musicians 
may  be  traditionally 
laconic  folks,  but  Si 
John  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  loquacious 
people  I've  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking 
with. 

Then  again,  he's  not  strictly  an  elec- 
tronic musician — he's  been  touring  North 
America  providing  the  bass  end  for 
drum'n'bass  guru  Roni  Size  and  his 
Reprazentcollective.  Chatting  eloquently 
on  the  phone  from  Industry  last  Wednes- 
day, Si  explained  how  having  a  talkative 
nature  is  not  always  to  one's  advantage. 

"People  used  to  think  that  I  was  deal- 
ing 'cause  I 'd  just  be  chatting  to  loads  of 
people,"  he  explains.  "I  was  chatting  to 
my  mates  at  a  club,  and  this  one  particu- 
lar night  I  had,  like,  four  kiddies  come  up 
and  just  check  me  when  I  stood  there 
chatting  to  a  friend,  thinking  I  was  deal- 
ing— and  they're  all  off  their  heads,  I 
mean  pilled  up,  and  I  was  just  like,  'I  can 
see  through  this,  man,  I  can  see  through 
you.  Don't  be  coming  to  me  with  a  head 
full  of  schemes,  'cause  I've  got  nothing 
for  ya.'" 

Not  one  to  let  his  experiences  slide 
away.  Si  used  the  siuiation  as  a  basis  for 
the  track  "See  Through"  on  Headspinz 
(Cup  of  Tea/Iron),  the  latest  album  from 
his  main  project.  The  Federation.  While 
Roni  Size/Reprazent  have  taken  the  direct 
route  to  commercial  and  critical  success 
with  the  straight-up  jungle  beats  on  the 
double  album  New  Forms,  Si  and  his 
Bristol-based  band  use  good  ol '  li  ve  drums, 
scratches  and  vocal  harmonies  on  what  is 
a  more  diverse  and  (dare  1  say  it?)  ulti- 


mately more  interesting  venture. 

The  bass  lines  Si  contributes  to  New 
FormsaTQ  looped  fragments  of  tracks  he 
laiddown  in  Size's  studio.  Si  recounts:  "I 
went  down  there  and  just  jammed  over  a 
load  of  beats — [Roni]  had  a  lot  of  beats 
running,  just  straight  breaks,  nothing  else. 
And  I  just  kinda  let  off  foracouple  hours. 
Just  put  loads  of  licks  down,  things  I'd 
written  myself,  all  kinds  of  stuff,  and  he' s 
taken  some  samples  and  made  compos- 
ites. But  things  like  'Hi-Potent'  on  that 
album,  that's  exactly  the  way  I  played  it, 
and  that  track  'Hi-Potent'  was  originally 
a  Federation  b-line.  So  I  ended  up  going, 
'Hang  on  Roni,  you'  re  using  my  b-line," 
but  I  was  cool  about  it  coz  it  sounded 
wicked." 

On  stage  with  Reprazent,  Si 
finds  himself  recreating  the 
album's  looped  sound. 
"By  the  very  na- 
ture of  the 
project, 


It  seems,  however.  Si  John  is  adept  at 
finding  triumph  through  adversity.  Just 
check  out  the  heady  soul/jazz/trip-hop 
hybrid  onHeadspinz.nhazy  album  where 
strange  samples  swim  through  the  mix  like 
dim  memories,  and  sombre,  thoughtful 
lyrics  meet  with  soulful  melodies 

'The  original  vocalist  for  the 
band,"  explains  Si ,  "was  Julie 
Lockhart.  She  was  my 
girlfriendforlikesix 
years.  We 
spent  a  lot 
o  f 


writea  love  song,'  orsomething  like  that; 
it  was  more  like  'I'm  writing  songs  about 
the  way  I  feel,  about  how  weird  I  feel 
about  myself.'" 

The  songs  on  Headspinz  may  express 
personal  emotions,  but  they're  still  in- 
tended as  food  for  the  masses.  Si  plans 
to  tour  the  album  in  the  U.K.  and 
possibly  over  here  when  he's  not 
working  on  other  projects  such 
as  Finger,  acollaboration  with 
fellow  Federation  bass 
player  Alex  Swift,  which 
he  describes  as  "a  weird 
one,  that  is." 

One  gets  the 
sense  that  Si  is 
enjoying  his 
time  with 
Reprazent, 
but  that 
he  has 


Drum'n'bass  master  Roni  Size. 


ing  es- 
sentially 
sequenced 
bass  on  it. 
And  I  do  kind  of 
walk  a  bit  and  give 
it  my  own  kind  of 
feel  as  it  were 
try i  ng  to  keep  it  heavy — 
it's  like  a  punk  gig,  that's 
the  way  it  runs.  Sonically, 
it's  dense." 

How  then,  one  may  ask,  does 
his  arm  feel  after  cranking 
repetitive  bass  lines  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  1 70  beats  per  minute? 

"Sore,  man,  my  fingers  are  hurting! 
Right  down  inside  ofthe  tendons,  it's  like 
I  come  off  of  a  gig,  and  I  feel  it!  Playing 
'Brown  Paper  Bag'  for  that  long,  foreight 
minutes,  I  start  to  get  lock-up.  I'm  sore 
'cause  it's  a  repetitive  motion  on  the  same 
tendons  and  the  same  tissues." 

Then  again,  things  could  be  worse. 
After  all,  the  last  time  Reprazent  was  in 
North  America,  the  band  did  some  painful 
publicity  in  NYC  that  caused  him  to  change 
from  a  stand-up  to  a  "hobble-up"  player: 

"We  were  doing  a  photo  shoot  on  the 
roof  of  abuilding  downtown,  and  we  were 
ushered  by  the  photographer  onto  the  fire 
escape,  which  is  all  well  and  good,  but  the 
thingjust  collapsed  underneath  me.  I  fell 
through  it  and  snapped  my  leg  in  half  . ,  I 
spent  three  weeks  post  that  incident  tour- 
ing around  Europe  on  a  double-decker  bus 
on  crutches  with  me  leg  swollen.  It  was  a 
very  trying  and  testing  time  .  .  .three 
weeks  touring  sitting  on  a  stool,  doing  a 
John  Denver  every  night!" 


important  things  to  get  back  to  in  the 
U.K.  The  face  of,  uh,  "electronica"  is 
changing  so  fast  that  it's  imperative  to 
keep  releasing  and  listening  to  new  ma- 
terial to  ward  off  obsolescence.  It's  kind 
of  like  the  computer  business-by  the 
time  you  build  a  model,  you're  out  of 
date.  My  guess  is  that  only  a  select  few 
albums  will  survive;  those  that  have  more 
than  a  beat  you  can  dance  to.  In  this 
respect, Headspinz 's  multi-level  appeal 
gives  it  a  leg  up  on  the  driving  New 
Forms. 

However,  it' s  important  to  ask  the  man 
himself:  what  will  happen  in  the  future  of 
drum'n'bass? 

"I '  m  wondering  about  it  as  well,"  ad- 
mits Si.  "I  don't  know  what  it  holds, 
really.  I  mean  Roni's  been  into  thejungle 
thing  for  along  period  of  time. . .  if  you 
listen  to  what  he's  done  now,  that's  the 
lighter  side  of  it,  the  more  commercial 
kind  of  feel.  That's  what's  busted  it  big, 
but  personally,  1  prefer  the  harder  stuff 
that  came  out  three  or  four  years  ago.  . 
.  we've  moved  away  from  that;  we've 
come  to  the  farther  end  of  the  line,  and 
that  is  what  people  are  getting  into  now 
over  here. 

"House  has  stayed  with  us; 
maybejungle  will  stay  with  us.  It's 
an  indigenous  form  of  British 
music.  It's  come  from  urban 
London,  urban  Bristol,  and 
other  cities.  When  people 
say  'acid'  they  mean 
European  acid,  and 
when  people  say 
'techno'  they 
mean  European 
techno,  Brit- 
ish techno. 
Itdoesn't 
have 
t  h  e 


tim 
writing 
together 
and  work- 
ing on  it  [the 
band]  .  .  .  this 
Fed  album  is  lyri 
callykindofaprod- 
uct  of  the  aftermath 
of  that.  It's  got  some 
wonderful  memories  for 
me,  but  there's  a  lot  of  weird 
ness.  I  experienced  a  lot  of 
heavy  mood  swings  andthanges 
in  my  feelings,  and  I  couldn't  help 
that  coming  out.  So  [each  song  is]  a 
very  personal  song,  it's  a  more  per- 
sonal song  looking  at  me,  and  how  wci 
I  felt  afteras  opposed  to  me  thinking,  'I'll 


I  John  (seated)  and 
s  Federation. 


mtegntyto 
me  that  the  late 
'80s  stuff  had,  or 
around  1990-91.  That 
stuffthat  was  just  post-acid, 
''and  the  heavy  techno  that  was 
coming  across  .  .  .that  was  what 
'was  running,  and  I'm  still  into  that  com- 
pletely. And  what  we  hear  now.  its  Euro- 
pean counterpart,  doesn '  t  real ly  hold  wa- 
ter in  the  same  way. 

"Roni's  styleof  jungle  is  somethingthat 
kind  of  comes  from  the  club  roots,  and  the 
DJ  thing,  but  he's  got  double-bass  on  his 
album.  And  it's  somewhat  of  an  acid-jazz 
connection,  or  is  it  a  jazz  connection?  I 
don't  know.  It's  just  the  sound  of  a  won- 
derful instrument." 
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Oscars  won't 
dare  sink  Titanic 


BY  JEFFREY  COTTRILL 

Varsity  Staff 

i  It's  a  law  of  nature  that  the  film  with  the 
i  most  Academy  Award  nominations  will 
land  must  win  Best  Picture,  whether  it 
I  deserves  it  or  not.  Oscar  knows  arithme- 
itic  better  than  aesthetics,  so  tonight's 
'  laurels  will  pile  on  Titanic,  James 
\  Cameron's  overblown  but  entertaining 
;  exploitation  of  real-life  disaster  for  the 
\  sake  of  romance  and  computerized  spe- 
i  cial  effects. 

Many  will  criticize  its  win,  accusing 
I  Oscar  ofrewarding  greed  again.  But  I'm 
I  actually  rooting  for  it. 

Titanic  s  win  won't  be  a  rehash  of 
\  such  embarrassments  asForrest  Gump' s 
\  in  1994  OT  Braveheart's  in  '95,  because 
I  although  it's  no  masterpiece,  it' s  the  best 
I  of  this  year' s  lot — at  least  thenominated 
\  lot.  Acclaimed gemslike7/!eSH'e'c///cre- 
\  after  and  Ma  Vie  en  Rose  were  ignored 
\  for  being  Canadian  and  Belgian  (though 
i  homeboy  Atom  Egoyan  got  a  Best  Direc- 
:  tor  nod  for  Hereafter),  so  that  leaves  the 
;  very  Holly  woodTVton/c. 

LA.  Confidential  has  most  critics' 
i  votes,  but  Curtis  Hanson's  film/ioir  of 
i  police  corruption  in  '50s  Hollywood  is 
\  somewhatdissatisfying.  It'stechnically 
:  impressive,  perfect  in  period  detail,  but 
\  you  don't  come  away  from  it  with  any- 
i  thing;  it's  merely  above-average  pulp. 
I  Screenwriters  Hanson  and  Brian 
;  Helgeland  try  to  elevate  its  status  by 
\  giving  officers  White  and  Ecksley  con- 
'  trived  "traumatic  pasts"  motivating  their 
i  behaviour,  but  that  doesn't  make  it 
I  Chinatown.  James  L.  Brooks'  As  Good 
las  it  Gets,  meanwhile,  is  merely  an 
I  above-average  sitcom,  with  Jack 
\  Nicholson  being  a  little  wackier  than 
usual.  And  The  Full  Monty  is  cute  and 
witty  and  fun,  but  that  only  adds  up  to 
about  half  a  monty. 

Nineteen-ninety-six  was  a  break- 
through year  for  independent  cinema, 
with  at  least  five  films  worthy  to  be 
ailed  Best  Picture;  besides  winner  T/ie 
English  Patient,  the  list  included5/»«6'. 
Secrets  and  Lies,  Breaking  the  Waves 
and  Sling  Blade.  Each  was  cinemati- 
cally  innovative  and/or  emotionally  reso- 
nant in  some  way,  and  reminded  you  of 
why  you  love  the  movies.  Even  the  four- 
hoiiT Hamlet  and  the  cold-blooded,  over- 
rated Fargo  were  different  from  the 
usual  fare,  adding  variety  to  the  movie- 
goingyear.  But  1997  has  been  a  letdown, 
with7«a/i(casoneof  the  few  standouts. 


The  rule  used  to  be  that  the  Academy 
would  nominate  one  token  "popular"  film 
alongside  four  "legitimate"  Best  Pictures 
to  prove  they  weren't  that  biased;  thus 
Fatal  Attraction  (1987),  Working  Girl 
(1988),  Ghost  (1990)  and  The  Fugitive 
( 1 993 )  easi  1  y  earned  a  place  in  the  Top  Fi  ve 
of  their  respective  years.  But  when  the 
pretentious  Gump  fooled  the  Academy 
into  believing  it  was  a  profounddepiction  of 
destiny  and  the  American  media  (while  its 
competi  t  i  on ,  t  he  bri  1 1  i  antPw/p  F(  c»o« ,  was 
too  strong  for  some  stomachs),  it  paved  the 
way  for  Titanic  to  sweep:  suddenly  it's 
okay  for  a  moneymaker  to  win  Best  Pic- 
ture, if  it  puts  ona/>5  of  importance.  Audi- 
ences and  nominators  mistake  a  cliche 
moral  "message,"  or  epic  proportions,  for 
compelling  film  art. 

But  Titanic  is  still  the  best  choice,  be- 
cause of  its  emotional  effect.  It  has  a  heart 
and  soul  that  weren't  inL.y4.  Confidential, 
because  the  love  story  and  its  setting  are 
irresistible.  What  draws  audiences  to  it 
i  sn '  t  so  much  the  thri  1 1  s  as  ho  w  wel  1  Cameron 
successfully  brings  to  life  the  romantic 
fantasies  in  all  of  us. 7/7a/i»cisour  genera- 
tion'  s  West  Side  Story,  with  its  young,  star- 
crossed  lovers  against  a  dangerous  back- 
drop. It  isn'L$«/?//e,  but  it's  universal:  we  all 
want  to  be  Kate  Winslet  "flying"  at  the  lip 
of  the  Titanic,  or  Leonardo  DiCaprioshow- 
ing  Winslet  "arecd party."  We  all  wish  we 
had  the  courage  of  DiCaprio' s  character  in 
his  sacrifice,  ortheluckofWinslet's  to  find 
such  a  man.  The  movie  is  a  dreamworld, 
and  that's  what  the  movies  are  all  about: 
bringing  our  dreams  to  life. 

There' s  the  consolation  that  DiCaprio 
wasn't  nominated;  his  acting  runs  the 
gamut  of  emotions  from  A  to  B.  The 
inconsistent  screenplay  was  passed  over 
too  (thatwui  a  rather  spunky  1 02  year  old 
woman).  And  Cameron's  Canadian;  it's 
our  chance  to  be  patriotic,  as  he  and 
Egoyan  get  some  recognition  in 
Tinseltown.  Cameron  does  give  Titanic 
beautiful  touches,  such  as  the  super-im- 
posed transition  shots  between  the  1 9 1 2 
Titanic  and  the  1997  ruin,  and  the  dark, 
creepy  flavour  of  the  sinking  aftermath,  in 
which  hundreds  of  frozen  corpses  float  in 
the  water  (including  a  woman  holding  a 
baby).  They  make  up  forthe  cheesy  slow- 
motion  action  footage  that  echoes 
Cameron's  previous  blockbustersTVmi/- 
nator  2  and  True  Lies. 

Titanic  may  not  be  perfect,  or  particu- 
larly deep,  but  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  any 
other  American  movie  of  the  past  year.  It 
willdofortonight. 


Hart  House  Film  Board 
hands  out  their  own  awards 


BYANNEAPPATHURAI 


"I  was  absolutely  blown  away  by  the 
number  of  people!"  exclaimed  Judi 
Schwartz,  staff  advisor  to  the  Hart  House 
Film  Board,  referring  to  last  Thursday's 
Hart  House  Film  Board  Annual  Gala 
Screening. 

The  event  was  a  smashing,  if  some- 
what lengthy  and  disorganized,  suc- 
cess. With  an  estimated  turn-out  of 
over  200  people,  the  gala  began  at  7 
p.m.  and  lasted  a  walloping  five  hours, 
wrapping  up  at  midnight  for  the  truly 
devoted  who  had  managed  to  stay  until 
the  bitter  end  (these  being  mostly,  I 
suspect  participating  directors  and  en- 
suing entourage). 

Not  even  the  illustrious  jury — a  trio 
made  up  of  filmmaker/musicianyactor 
Chris  Leavins  (The  Hanging  Garden, 
Traf/eri), critic/writer  Geoff  Pevere(7o- 
ronto  Star,  Mondo  Canuck)  and  video 
artist/director  Kim  Tomczak  (Blood 
Records) — could  muster  enough  energy 
to  stay  the  entire  night. 

However,  while  they  were  not  present 
to  announce  the  winners,  their  decision 
was  clear:  the  winners  of  Thursday  night' s 
gala  were,  in  no  particular  order:  Giulio 
Michelino's  The  Judgment  Day,  Sudhir 
Kashyap's  Pa.st  Winners  and  Michael 
Yaroshevshky's  Totem — three  films  so 
radically  different  from  each  other  that 
the  only  thing  uniting  them  was  their  $  1 00 
prizes.  (Marina  Boldirefrs/'veDre-a/zif't/ 
of  You  So  Much  took  home  the  People' s 
Choice  Award.) 

"It's  never  been  this  packed  before," 
remarked  ajubilant  Rick  Palidwor,  oneof 
the  Film  Board's  dedicated  curators. 
(Proof  of  Rick's  dedication  came  in  the 
form  of  the  appearance  of  his  name  on 
nearly  every  set  of  credits.)  Perhaps  the 
large  turn-out  was  due  in  part  to  the 
ambitious  program,  which  counted  17 
shorts,  some  of  which  clocked  in  around 
the  whopping  20-minute  mark.  This  may 
have  been  too  long  for  some.  Yet  despite 
a  number  of  minor  technical  problems, 
resulting  in  the  (agonizing)  re-screenings 
ofcertain  films,  the  mood  remained  cheer- 
ful and  relaxed.  Free  food  and  a  cash  bar 
added  to  the  festivities. 

Directors  were  many  and  varied.  While 
some  had  experience  in  film  and  some 
none  at  all,  each  was  tense  as  their  little 
gems  played  on  the  screen.  It  was  truly  a 
big  night  for  many,  which  made  the  judges' 
final  absence  somewhat  of  a  shame:  many 
people  would  have  liked  to  have  known 


Meet  the  judges:  Hanging  Garden  star  Chris  Leavins,  writer  Geoff 
Pevere  and  video  artist  Kim  Tomczak.  anne  APPAiHURAi/VARsmr 


what  had  drawn  their  attention  to  the 
winning  picks. 

A  newcomer  to  any  kind  of  gala-going, 
Jonathan  Ohayon,  French  student  and 
newly  hired  staff  member  at  Information 
Commons,  expressed  his  view  of  the  fes- 
tival. "You  could  tell  that  an  awful  lot  of 
work  was  put  into  this,"  he  said.  "It  was 
kind  of  unfortunate  though  that  certain 
essential  details  were  left  out  of  the  plan- 
ning, like  turning  on  the  mike  at  the  right 
times,  or  preparing  the  videos  for  proper 
viewing.  But  all  in  all  I  learned  a  lot  about 
whaltodoif  I  want  tomakeafilm.  And," 
he  added  with  a  grin,  "a  lot  about  what/wf 
to  do!" 

The  gala  has  inspired  Jonathan  to  make 
his  own  film,  and  with  this  in  mind,  he  is 
planning  toparticipate  in  the  Film  Board's 
workshop  series  next  year.  A  number  of 
classes  are  offered  each  term  providing 
hands-on  training  in  the  various  aspects  of 
filmmaking:  editing,  filming,  lighting,  sound 
and  more.  Participants  finish  off  the  work- 
shop by  making  their  own  film.  Any  Hart 
House  membercanjoin.  I  did  it  last  term, 
and  hell,  it's  fun. 

Judi  Schwartz  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
future  of  the  Film  Board.  "I  see  a  real 
energy,  particularly  now,  with  the  people 
involved.  There' s  a  real  dedication  to  the 
art,  real  ambition.  It's  something  I've 
been  seeing  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years." 

Apparently  students  nowadays  are 
much  more  persistent  about  looking  for 
related  opportunities,  entering  their  films 
in  festivals,  or  pursuing  similar  careers 
once  they  have  traveled  the  realms  of  the 
Film  Board. 


"Maybe  it's  because  of  the  lack  of 
jobs,"  Schwartz  mused.  "I  think  that  hard 
times  encourage  creativity.  I  think  we're 
now  seeing  a  surge  of  creativity."  Schwartz 
believes  that  the  like  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  late  '60s  or  eariy  '70s.  "At  that 
time,  creativity  came  for  different  rea- 
sons: in  the  '60s,  no  one  was  concerned 
with  getting  ajob:  they  did  what  they  liked, 
and  it  became  ajob.  Nowadays,  there  are 
no  jobs,  so  you  do  what  you  like  and  if 
you're  lucky,  well,  it  just  might  turn  into 
one.  Different  approach — but  same  re- 
sults." 

Under  Schwartz's  direction,  the  Film 
Board  has  gone  from  being  little  more  than 
agranting  agency  (so  little  publicized  that 
the  same  people  basically  ended  up  in  a 
room  a  few  times  a  year  and  granted  each 
other  money)  to  an  institution  which, 
through  Hart  House,  offers  courses  and 
workshops,  has  multiple  and  expanded 
screenings,  hosts  a  mini  treasure-trove  of 
equipment  and  organizes  collective  film 
projects. 

Changes  are  on  the  agenda  for  the 
future — most  notably,  relievinggalaover- 
load  and  (Film  Board  members,  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief)  moving  the  Film  Board  out 
of  its  teeny-tiny  home  and  into  more  spa- 
cious quarters.  Members  are  currently 
being  sought  for  next  year's  executive. 

"The  only  way  to  learn  how  to  make 
a  film  is — to  make  a  film."  The  Film 
Board's  oft-repeated  phrase  means 
anyone  can  do  it,  and  they're  there  to 
help.  I've  heard  that  Atom  Egoyan's 
Film  Board  creations  were  pretty 
goddamn  bad.  It's  all  out  there.  Let's 
see  what  you  can  do. 
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Tips  for  filmmaking  Perfektion 


Baffy  beats 
Beverly 


I've  decided  to  hitch  myself  up 
to  the  bandwagon  of  media 
frenzy  over  Buffy  the  Vain- 
pireSlayer.  Sarah  MichelleGellar 
is  the  hottest  thing  of  late-gracing 
covers  of  Entertainment  Weekly, 
Rolling  Stone  and  various  TV 
guides  all  within  the  same  month, 
which  is  funny  considering  the 
show  isn't  exactly  setting  records 
in  the  ratings  department.  But  I 
have  been  a  fan  since  the  show 
started  mid-season  last  year,  and 
in  its  first  season  one  of  the  best 
things  about  Bujfy  was  that  new 
shows  were  aired  throughout  the 
summer-a  trick  first  pulled  off  by 
Beverly  Hills  90210. 

There  are  many  reasons  that 
the  show  works  so  well,  none  of 
which  are  new  or  fresh  or  any- 
thing as  pretentious  as  that.  After 
all,  vampire  stories  are  nothing 
new  and  this  series  is  based  on  a 
very  mediocre  movie  from  a  few 
years  ago.  No,  Buffy  thrives  on 
excellent  writing  and  a  great  sup- 
porting cast,  pretty  much  all  you 
need  for  a  TV  series.  The  show 
also  works  because  it  combines 
kitsch,  horror,  comedy  and  the 
perennial  favorite,  teen  angst. 

These  qualities  alone  beg  acom- 
parison  to  Beverly  Hills  902 JO.  I 
will  admit  that  I  have  never  been 
much  of  a  fan  of  the  show  but  I  get 
the  general  gist  on  the  basis  of  the 
weekly  TV  guide  synopsis.  In  both 
shows  we  have  a  group  of  beauti- 
ful teenage  friends  who  confront 
any  numberof  life-altering  dilem- 
mas on  a  weekly  basis. 

Qi  90210,  Brandon  takes  a 
drink  and  then  makes  his  way  to  an 
AA  meeting,  realizing  that  he  is  an 
alcoholic.  In^M^^^-,  Xander  is  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  sleep- 
ing with  his  substitute  teacher. 
Should  he  do  it?  Or  should  he  wait 
to  be  with  someone  he  real  ly  loves? 
Before  he  can  decide,  his  teacher 
turns  into  a  praying  mantis.  As 
teenagers  we  all  face  tough  life 
choices. 

And  it's  the  teen  angst-angle 
that  brings  out  the  startling  simi- 
larities between902  /O  andfiMj^^-- 
that  and  the  cool  outfits.  Consider 
theever-present  virginity  dilemma. 
Intheearlydaysof902/0,Brenda 
decided  to  have  sex  with  Dylan; 
what  followed  was  much  anguish 
for  the  fair  Brenda,  who  was  ter- 
rified she  was  pregnant.  This  fear 
alone  caused  her  to  give  up 
teenaged  sex.  Let's  not  forget  that 
when  Kelly  got  pregnant  the 
90210,  writers  created  a  miscar- 
riage before  the  abortion  issue 
could  even  be  addressed-way  to 
hang  on  to  those  advertisers.  And 
for  years  Donna  Martin  was  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  or  not  to  gi  ve 
up  her  cherry ,  which  always  seems 
like  such  a  no-brainer  to  me  be- 
cause Tori  Spelling  has  always 
looked  like  one  of  the  skankiesl 
(and  plastic)  women  i  n  town ,  and 
let's  not  forget  she's  in  Holly- 


BY  KERRI  HUFFMAN 

wood.  But  on902/0 she  remained 
the  lone  holdout  for  years. 

SamedilemmaforBuffy.  Should 
she  really  sleep  with  Angel,  her 
242-year-old  vampire  boyfriend? 
They  should  be  mortal  enemies  but 
alas  the  attraction  was  too  strong 
and  into  bed  theyjumped.  Then  the 
once  kind  and  gentle  Angel  turned 
into  the  evil  Angelis(Iong  story,  it 
involves  a  curse  etc.),  Now  not 
only  does  Buffy  have  to  deal  with 
an  ex-boyfriend  who  never  calls 
but  who  has  also  taken  to  killing  her 
friends.  There  was  never  so  much 
tension  on  90210.  Besides,  the 
prospect  of  a  mortal  sleeping  with  a 
vampire  raises  interestingquestions 
for  viewers:  could  Buffy  get  STDs 
from  Angel  (our  consensus  is  no — 
viruses  can't  live  in  the  undead) 
and  how  cold,  really,  would  his  jism 
be?  Never  has902/0  inspired  such 
an  interesting  discussion. 

Then  there  are  the  parental 
problems.  Like  so  many  contem- 
porary teenagers,  Buffy  is  from  a 
broken  home  and  lives  with  her 
mother  in  Sunnydale.  She  has 
problems  with  her  parents  just 
like  the  90210  gang.  Remember 
when  Kelly  and  David  had  to 
face  their  parents'  marriage?  It 
was  uncomfortable  for  all  in- 
volved. Buffy  had  the  same  prob- 
lem-when  her  mother  started 
dating  again,  she  had  a  hard  rime 
accepting  the  guy  as  part  of  the 
family ,  especially  when  she  found 
out  he  was  a  robot. 

But  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer 
succeeds  where  90210  doesn't: 
on  an  emotional  level.  In  general, 
sex  on  90270  is  dealt  with  in  a 
preachy,  heavy-handed  way.  And 
what  could  have  been  a  caution- 
ary tale  in  Buff}'  (her  boyfriend 
didn't  want  her  after  having  her) 
instead  took  an  emotional  turn, 
examining  the  pain  of  being  be- 
trayed by  someone  you  love  and 
trust.  And  despiteall  the  unbeliev- 
able events  that  happen  in  Buffy 
(teachers  turning  into  praying  man- 
tises  and  werewolves  etc.),  the 
core  of  the  show  is  still  more  hon- 
est and  real  than  90210  because 
of  the  emotional  depth  that  the 
writers  get  to. 

So  there  you  have  it:  although 
Buff}'  and  90210  have  much  in 
common.  Buff}'  is  by  far  the  supe- 
rior show.  And  I  would  almost  be 
willing  to  take  a  bet  that  when  it 
comes  to  graduation,  the  entire 
Buff}'  cast  will  go  to  the  same 
college,  including  Mr.  Giles  the  li- 
brarian. 


American 
Perfektdkector 
Paul  Chart 
reveals  the 
secrets  of 
success 

BY  JAKOB  VON  BAEYER 

British  filmmaker  Paul  Chart  was 
in  town  recently  promoting  his  first 
full-blown  motion  picture,^/??^^- 
can  Perfekt.  The  film  stars  Oscar 
nominee  Robert  Forster  (Jackie 
Bravv/i),  Amanda  Plummer(Ptt//7 
Fiction,  So  I  Married  an  Axe 
Murderer),  Fairuza  Balk  (The 
Craft)  and  acclaimed  actors  David 
Thewlis  and  Paul  Sorvino. 

/4//jenca/i  Pez/c^ris  essentially 
a  road  mo vi  e — though  i  t  i  s  an  i  m- 
mediate  and  gripping  one — with 
psychiatrist  Jack  Nyman  (Forster) 
at  its  centre.  Jack  clashes  with 
other  characters  throughout  the 
film,  leaving  in  their  wake  "ran- 
dom acts  of  crime  and  kindness." 

Let' s  take  this  opportunity,  then, 
to  examine  Mr.  Chart's  grey  mat- 
ter. And,  for  those  aspiring  (and 
not-so  aspiring)  filmmakers,  let's 
see  what  he  has  to  offer  in  way  of 
advice  toward  cutfing  an  enter- 
taining piece  of  film. 

Tip  #1:  Get  started  as  early  as 
possible. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  make 
pictures,"  Chart  declares.  "I 
started  only  a  few  years  after  I 
was  born  with  my  dad's  camera 
on  Super-8  film,  then  I  had  my  own 
camera  when  I  was  nine.  [My 
friends  and  I]  had  kind  of  short- 
lived shoots;  by  six  o'clock,  every- 
body's got  to  go  home  for  dinner. 
We  probably  made  1 5  or  1 6  mov- 
ies two-thirds  of  the  way  through. 
I  think  the  first  thing  we  did  was  a 
comedy,  and  then  a  lot  of  horror 
stuff." 

Tip  #2:  Watch  lots  of  movies. 

Chart  isasel  f-descri  bed  "fi  I  m  ob- 
sessive  compulsive,"  with  a  per- 
sonal library  of  over  1 2,000  films. 
When  asked  to  name  his  influ- 
ences, he  offers,  "Preston  Sturges, 


Fairuza  Balk  and  Robert  Forster  in  Paul  Chart's  American  Perfekt. 


Michael  Pound  and  Buster 
Keaton — some  of  the  great  film- 
makers and  they  are  [also]  pio- 
neers in  film  writing.  And,  of 
course,  the  great  Eisenstein,  who 
is  responsible  forestablishing  film 
language  and  theory  that  we're 
used  to  seeing  [without]  even  real- 
izingit. 

'There  are  so  many  movies; 
that's  part  of  the  wonder  of  it  all. 
It's  like  music,  there's  so  much  out 
there.  I  guess  if  I  was  stuck  on  a 
desert  island  [I  would  choose] 
Singing  In  The  Rain,  A  Clock- 
work Orange,  Andy  WarhoT s 
Bad  [and]  anything  by  Buster 
Keaton  or  Charlie  Chaplin." 

Tip  #3:  Watch  more  movies. 

Chart  received  a  Fine  Arts  degree 
in  Sheffield  and  studied  fi  Im  at  Great 
Yarmouth  Art  College,  but  when  it 
comes  to  screenplay  writing,  he 
considers  watching  films  "the  best 
education  you  can  get.  [Although] 
most  of  the  time  is  not  spent  writing, 
it's  spent  thinking — maybe  five  per- 
cent [is]  actual  writing.  I  try  and 
stay  consciously  as  far  away  from 
anybody  else's  film. 

"I"  m  pri  nci  pal  ly  tryi  ng  to  shoot  a 
movie  that  I  want  to  go  see.  It'sall 
aboutrhythm,  in  so  many  different 
ways.  Not  just  the  rhythm  of  the 
beat  but  of  the  syntax,  the  lyrics, 
the  rhythm  of  the  sensibility  of  the 


lyrics  and  dialogue.  [So]  every- 
body's bouncing  off  each  other. 
Hopefully,  yougetyourmusicgo- 
ing.  It's  choreography.  The  block- 
ing— moving  them  around,  colour, 
the  rhythm  of  the  camera,  edit- 
ing— it's  a  ballet." 

Tip  #4:  Hire  some  actors  with 
experience  (three  years  tap, 
two  years  jazz). 

Chart  handpicks  his  actors  "for 
their  dancing  shoes.  It's  a  very 
personal  experience.  My  films  are 
regarded  as  rather  idiosyncratic,  I 
suppose.  And  from  that  point  of 
view  it's  important  to  have  the 
support  system  of  actors  such  as 
Amanda,  David  Thewlis,  Robert 
Forster,  Fairuza — all  these  great 
actors." 

Tip  #5:  Make  the  movie  you 
want  to  make. 

"I  made  this  picture  for  a  lot  less 
than  I  was  supposed  to,"  says 
Chart.  "There  are  many  advan- 
tages, [like]  complete  creative 
control.  It's  a  bit  like  a  home  movie 
made  by  extremely  qualified  pro- 
fessionals. I  would  have  made  this 
movie  for  a  lot  more  money,  if  I 
could  get  it  and  still  retain  the 
control.  I  was  offered  between 
five  and  eight  million  dollars  to 
makethispicture.butinadifferent 
way,  with  different  actors.  But 


then  it  is  someone  else's  picture. 
And  the  end  result  is  that  I  have  a 
movie  principally  made  by  some- 
one else.  And  I  would  get  offered, 
logically  speaking,  more  movies 
with  a  higher  budget  to  be  made 
for  someone  else.  The  point  is  to 
try  and  sell  your  voice. 

"It  probably  took  about  five  years 
working  with  different  producers 
and  finance  companies.  And  at 
this  point,  you  have  to  remember 
that  Robert  Forster  was  not  a  bank- 
able name,  pre- Jackie  Brown.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  trying  to  get 
this  project  off  the  ground,  nobody 
wanted  Robert  Forster  as  a  lead 
for  the  budget  they  thought  the 
fi  1  m  should  be  made  at.  On  the  day 
that  Bob  got  nominated  for  an 
Oscar,  I  had  all  of  these  flash- 
backs of  doors  closing  in  front  of 
my  face." 

Tip  #6:  Remain  focused  and 
humble. 

"The  idea  is  to  be  effecting  as 
opposed  to  merely  effective," 
Chart  concludes.  "But  what  I  do 
know  is  it's  only  my  first  movie, 
I '  m  making  it  up  as  I  go  along.  I  still 
feel  like  mumand  dad  have  left  the 
house  for  the  weekend...  it'smis- 
chief." 

American  Perfekt  is  now  play- 
ing at  the  Lumiere  Cinema  (159 
Cumberland). 
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POLLING 
STATIONS 


REFERENDUM  QUESTIONS 


LOCATIONS  &  HOURS 

•  Architecture 

•  Nursing 

•  Athletic  Centre 

•  Pharmacy 

•  Dentistry 

•  Phys.  Ed.:  Benson 

•  Earth  Sciences: 

Building 

Auditorium 

•  OISE:  252  Bloor  St. 

•  Education:  371  Bloor 

•  OT/PT  (close  @  5pm) 

•  Erindale:  Meeting  Place* 

•  Robarts* 

&  North  Cafeteria 

•  Scarborough:  Meeting 

•  Engineering  Cafeteria 

Place*  &  R.  Wing  Library 

•  Hart  House 

•  Sidney  Smith:  East 

•  Innis 

Lobby* 

•  Koffler  Centre 

•  Sigmund  Samuel* 

•  Law:  Library 

•  SMC:  Brennan 

•  Lash  Miller* 

•  Trinity:  Buttery 

•  Mclennan  Physical* 

•  University  College:  JCR* 

•  Med  Sci  Lobby 

•  Victoria:  Northrop  Frye 

•  Music 

•  Woodsworth* 

•  New  College:  Classic  St. 

10:00AM  TO  6:00PM  (EST) 

^COVERING  COUNCIL  POLL  OPEN  UNTIL  7:30PM  (EST) 

QUESTION  1 

In  order  to  continue  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council's  (SAC)  Student  Health  Plan  at  U  of  T  at  the 
current  levels  of  coverage,  a  rate  increase  of  $10.57 
(plus  applicable  tax)  is  required.  The  card  will  be 
mailed  to  all  full  time  undergraduates. 

To  permit  this,  SAC  needs  your  authorization  to  allow 
the  increase  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Any  member  who  already  has  similar  health 
insurance  coverage  will  have  a  well  publicized  opportu- 
nity to  receive  a  full  refund  of  the  total  fee  charged 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Plan  in  future  years,  the 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  will  be  allowed  to  decrease  or 
increase  the  fee,  to  a  maximum  of  10%  annually. 

Do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  the  one- 
time fee  increase  of  $10.57  (plus  applicable  tax)  to  con- 
tinue the  current  health  plan  coverage? 


QUESTION  2 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  at  U  of  T  has 
secured  the  option  to  implement  a  Pay-direct  Dental 
Program  for  all  Full  Time  Undergraduate  students. 
This  program,  with  your  approval  will  allow  you  the 
student  to  visit  the  dentist  of  your  choice. 

To  permit  this.  SAC  needs  your  authorization  to  collect 
an  annual  premium  of  $63.25  (plus  applicable  tax) 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Any  member  who  wishes  to  not  participate  in  the 
program  will  have  a  well  publicized  opportunity  to 
receive  a  full  refund  of  the  total  fee  charged. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Plan  in  future  years,  the 
SAC  Board  of  Directors  will  be  allowed  to  negotiate  a 
decrease  or  increase  in  the  premium  to  a  maximum  of 
10%  annually 


Do  you  agree  to  authorize  the  collection  of  an  annual 
fee  of  $65.25  (plus  applicable  tax)  to  implement  a 
dental  program? 


QUESTION  3 

Do  you  agree  that  the  following  amendments  be 
made  to  Governing  Documents  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council? 

Rules  of  Procedure  /  Section  4.04(a) 

Delete  the  phrase:  "except  for  a  Director  elected  in  a 
by-election," 

Section  11.01(c) 

Add:  (ii)  Notwithstanding  section  4.04(a),  upon 
resolution  of  the  Elections  Committee,  if  no  member  is 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Constituency  to  which  the  vacancy  applies, 
nominations  for  a  member  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be 
reopened  and  a  member  of  the  Corporation  who  is  not 
a  member  of  such  Constituency  may  be  nominated 
and  elected  to  fill  such  vacancy,  provided  that  no 
member  may  be  a  candidate  in  more  than  one 
Constituency  during  this  second  round  of  by-elections. 

By-Laws  /  Article  X  /  Section  2 

Add:  (iii)  An  amendment,  repeal  or  re-enactment  of 
the  following  sections  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  approval  thereof  by  the 
Governing  Council: 

Parts         II  2.01 

III  .^.0.5  (a) 

IV  4.06 

XI  11.01,11.02 

XIII  13.04,  1.3.08.  13.12 


PRESIDENTIAL  FORUMS 


CAMPUS  LOCATION  DATE  TIME 

Erindale  Meeting  Place  March  17th  12-2pm 

St.  George  Hart  House,  Debates  Rm  March  18th  12-2pm 

Scarborough  Meeting  Place  March  1 9th  1 2-2pm 


COME  OUT  AND  VOTE  FOR: 


Students'  Administrative  Council 

y  Presidential  ticket 

/  Board  of  Directors 

/  Referendum  Questions 


Governing  Council 

/  two  full-time  Arts  &  Science  students 

y  two  Professional  Faculty  students 

y  two  part-time  Undergraduate  students 


GOVERNING 
COUNCIL 


VALID  STUDENT  CARD  REQUIRED  TO  VOTE  (SMART  CARD  NOT  ACCEPTABLE) 

Issued  on  the  authority  of  Danny  Papagiannis,  Chief  Returning  Officer,  1998  SAC  General  Elections  &  Susan  Girard,  Chief  Returning  Officer,  Governing  Council  Elections 


1998  Elections 

SAC  SAC/  Governing  Council 


March  24  and  25  March  23  and  26 

For  location  of  polls  and  Governing  Council  Election  ballots  only 

times,  see  SAC/GC  ad  „. .  ^  ..^  „  ^       ^.  ^      ^.     .       „.  . 

....  Sid  Smith,  Robarts,  Sig  Sam,  Chemistry,  Physics, 

elsewhere  in  this  paper  ^  ^  vvoodsworth 

Exercise  voiir  ri&ht  to  vote!  '  ' 

Jo  •        Meeting  Places  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale 

Bring  Your  vStudent  Card  (not  your  smart  Card)  open  4  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 


Governing  Council  Elections  Candidates'  Statements 

The  candidates  were  invited  to  submit  statements  of  1 00  words  or  less. 

FMll-time  Undergraduates*  -  Arts  and  Science  Full-time  Undergraduates*  -  Professional  Faculties 

Full  time  for  Governing  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  4  or  more  fiill-  *  Full  time  for  Governing  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  4  or  more  full- 
course  equivalents  over  any  two  terms.  course  equivalents  over  any  two  terms. 

Two  students  to  be  elected  (may  not  be  from  the  same  College)  Two  students  to  be  elected  (may  not  be  from  the  same  Faculty) 

Peng  Fu  (Victoria  College)  Raymond  Au  (Engineering) 

Repeated  increases  in  academic  and  non-academic  fees,  continued  extension  of  cor-  Governing  Council  is  responsible  for  making  fundamental  decisions  that  affect  ev- 
porate  influence  in  university  affairs,  and  lack  of  commitment  to  student  aid  pro-  ery  part  of  the  University.  I  bring  to  this  position  responsibility  and  dedication  that  I 
grams  have  strained  the  partnership  between  students  and  administrators  in  recent  will  use  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Professional  Faculties  and  the  University  at 
years.  My  experiences  as  an  executive  member  ofmany  student  associations,  coupled  large.  I  am  fascinated  by  events  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  would  like  this 
with  my  candid  and  outspoken  nature,  makes  me  well  qualified  to  voice  these  con-  opportunity  to  serve  other  students  by  providing  our  perspective  on  various  issues, 
cems  in  Governing  Council.  I  will  be  dedicated  both  to  representing  the  needs  and  Please  grant  me  this  chance  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  evolvement  of  our  University  by 
views  of  all  full-time  undergraduates  and  to  strengthening  the  relationship  between  representing  us  on  Governing  Council, 
students  and  the  administration.  With  your  vote,  I  will  be  your  voice  in  Council! 

Christopher  Brown  (Architecture/Landscape  Architecture) 
Michelle  Pensa  (Ti-inity  College)  A  year  on  Council  in  1996  gave  me  experience,  judgment  and  taught  me  where  at 

I  am  committed  to  maintaining  accessibility  at  U.  of  T,  by  fighting  any  fee  increases  Simcoe  Hall  to  direct  countering  energy.  I  was  the  only  person  ever  to  vote  against 
and  ensuring  that  needs-based  scholarships  and  grants  are  created  and  maintained,  the  Rotman  deal  for  Faculty  of  Management.  The  administration  later  acknowl- 
My  commitment  to  accessibility  extends  beyond  the  issue  of  tuition  and  grants  to  edged  the  flaws  and  it  was  re-negotiated.  Our  hope  lies  in  getting  Governors  from 
include  a  promise  to  make  myself  accessible.  Too  few  students  understand  the  Gov-  other  persuasions  to  support  us  because  we  have  something  powerful  to  say.  The 
eming  Council  and  what  it  does.  As  student  governor,  I  promise  to  hear  my  constitu-  University  is  pursuing  a  highly  differential  tuition  structure.  This  is  a  critical  time 
ents  and  make  the  G.  C.  process  transparent  to  them.  Make  a  difference  with  your  for  our  professional  faculties,  who  need  the  most  effective  and  articulate  voice  pos- 
vote  and  I  promise  I  will  too.  sible.  Please  make  every  effort  to  vote. 

Sally  Safa  (New  College)  Mark  Ebden  (Engineering) 

A  member  of  Governing  Council  this  year  I  have  been  dedicated  to  and  concerned  Tuition  for  Professional  Faculties  was  deregulated  last  December.  This  means  there 

about  student  needs.  I  have  served  with  great  dedication  on  eight  committees  includ-  is  no  limit  to  how  high  it  can  rise.  To  lobby  against  skyrocketing  tuition,  a  rational 

ing  vice-provost  students,  ombudsperson  and  appeals.  Through  involvement  with  and  assertive  student  voice  is  needed  on  Governing  Council.  I  have  nearly  two  years' 

Student  Council  I  have  been  an  attentive  listener  to  views  of  students.  Making  change  experience  on  the  Faculty  Council  for  Engineering,  and  currently  chair  the  Profes- 

has  been  a  challenging  experience  and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  diligently  expressed  sional  Development  Committee.  I  am  responsible,  reliable,  and  persevering — I  will 

our  interests  on  the  committees  in  which  I  have  participated.  With  your  support  I  will  take  every  measure  to  protect  your  interests, 
use  the  skills  gained  this  year  to  effectively  represent  our  views  next  year. 

Harvey  Garman  (Law) 

Priya  Suagh  (University  College)  Are  you  fed  up  with  incessant  whining  that  some  of  our  student  reps  substitute  for  a 

Accessibility,  equality,  and  diversity  are  crucial  to  fostering  a  better  university  com-  strategy  to  defend  our  interests?  Were  you  embarrassed  when  a  radical  student  group 

munity.  We  can  only  achieve  this  through  strong  leadership,  accountable  to  the  stu-  decided  to  hold  a  snowball  fight  using  influential  business  and  government  leaders 

dents.  My  three  years  of  experience  in  student  government  have  prepared  me  to  as  their  targets?  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  this  type  of  behaviour  helps  advance 

effectively  represent  students'  needs  and  views.  In  the  face  of  under  funding  and  student  causes?  I  believe  that  bully  tactics  don't  work!  We  are  better  toning  down 

tuition  increases,  it  is  critical  that  students'  concerns  are  constantly  raised  in  Gov-  the  rhetoric  and  instead  offering  credible  alternatives  to  how  U  of  T  can  deal  with 

eming  Council.  I  am  dedicated,  motivated,  and  energetic.  I  will  be  a  voice  that  will  cuts  in  funding.  If  you  want  a  moderate  as  your  student  representative  then  please 

fight  to  advance  students'  interests.  vote  Harvey. 

Part-tiine  Undergraduates*  . 

*Pait  time  for  Governing  Council  election  purposes  is  defined  as  less  than  4  full-course  ^^""^  Laitinen  (Nursing) 

equivalents  over  any  two  terms  students,  we  have  experienced  another  despairing  year  of  tuition  hikes  and  enor- 
mous student  loans,  based  on  inequality  and  the  move  towards  a  two-tiered  society. 

David  Blair  ^  ^  ^  ^'^       Nursing  student  who  is  concerned  about  this  injustice,  and  committed 

David  Blair  served  as  a  director  of  APUS  for  five  yean;,  including  one  year  as  President.  «         proactive  role.  Through  my  experiences  as  Vice-President  of  the 

He  also  served  two  terms  on  Academic  Boaid  of  Governing  Council.  He  has  woriced  to  Cursing  Undergraduate  Society,  ex-offlcio  member  of  the  Nursing  Faculty  Council 

improve  coui^  .selection,  strengthen  the  voice  of  student  governments  in  the  administra-  involvement  with  the  Registered  Nurses  Association  of  Ontario,  I  have  gained 

tion  of  student  services,  and  spoken  out  against  government  cuts  to  universities.  As  a  leadership,  assertiveness  and  communication  skills.  In  this  climate,  it  is  imperative 

govemor,  he  would  seek  alternatives  to  steep  fee  increases,  and  work  to  ensure  that  part-  ^""^  ^«        '"g^^^^                 ^"i'^^-  ^» ^  y«"^  ^o*^^ 
time  students  receive  their  full  share  of  student  aid.  A  B.  Comm.  student  at  Woodsworth 

College,  David  is  committed  to  ensuring  the  vitality  of  part-time  education  at  this  univer-  ^^""^  ^ora\es  Tiirla  (Engineering) 

gjjy  FACT:  tuition  increases.  It's  funny  how  people  promise  to  stop  it.  Enough  of  the 

chumbuwamba.  What  we  need  are  real  solutions  the  WORK.,  that  MINIMIZE  tu- 

Eugenio  (Gene)  DiMira  continue  building  a  stronger  relationship  with  the  industry  sectors 

Dearpart-timestudenu'hopeyouselectmeasyourrepiesentativetotheGovemingCoundl  ^^ose  invaluable  suppon  is  vital  to  professional  faculties. 

of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  feel  that  my  experience,  energy  and  dedication  to  the  ^How  my  youth  leadership  experience  describe  what  I  can  bring  to  Governing  Coun- 

student  body  will  provide  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  issues  which  face  you.  As  your  c*'-  consistent  member  of  student  councils  in  high  school  and  university;  facilitator 

representative.  I  plan  to  increase  communication  with  the  student  body  on  all  major  items  ™"°"^y  y°"^^'           ^^"^^^"y  "  ^^^^^  Sector,  Municipality  of 

in  council  through  a  World  Wide  Web  page,  monthly  contributions  to  campus  publications  Paranaque,  Philippine  Republic;  and  recently,  your  WalkSafer  patroller  RAFFYiNO 

and  conducting  surveys.  My  email  is  always  waiting  for  your  input  and  I  hope  to  be  your  B^LL!  A  LOVER  (...of  our  community)  and  a  FIGHTER! 

representative.  eugenio.dimira@utoronto.ca  „  ... 

^  Vilko  Zbogar  (Law) 

Nancy  Watson  Great  Minds... Among  the  competing  visions  of  what  makes  U  of  T  "great,"  our 

I  will  be  ^  eff^ive  advocate  for  part-time  students  at  the  Governing  Council  because:  ^^^^^  are  marginalized.  But  in  the  face  of  skyrocketing  tuition,  an  in- 

1.  Ihave  10  year,  experience  studying  part  time.  creas.nglymadequate  financial  aid  system^d  the  Umversity  s  abysmal  equity  record, 

2.  I  have  been  a  Class  Assembly  Representative,  Board  of  Diiectors  member,  Vice-Presi-  ""f  '""'^  "^I^J^f  ^''^  tremendous  urgency  that  what  we 
dentandfinally.PresidentoftheAssociationofPart-timeUndergraduateStudents,asweU  value. sn  t  compromised.  It  sUme  to  leverage  our  money  and  passion  and  be  heard... 

•   for  a  Great  Future. 

as  your  govemor  since  19%.  ...        j  •  i ,  •.    m     •       ji  j 

3.  Duringmytwc^yearp,^idency,lmetandworicedwithmanymembei.oftheAdminis-  I  have  a  mu  tidisciplmm^  educat,^^^^^^^ 

tration,  as  well  as  provincial  and  federal  government  education  minister..  ^^^^  ^oard  Member/President  of  a  $  1 2,000,000  non-profit  organization.  I  can  make 

a  difference.  So  can  you. 
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Winter's  Talea  play  for  all  seasons 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

AS  WINTER'S  FROST 
yields  to  spring's  show- 
ers, there  is  still  one  last 
chance  to  capture  the  majesty  of 
the  season  by  viewing  Shake- 
speare's charming  p\ay, The  Win- 
ter's Tale,  produced  by  the  new 
theatre  group  Physical  Poets  Pro- 
ductions. 

In  the  common  parlance  of 
Elizabethan  England  "a  winter's 


tale"  referred  to  a  ghost  story  or 
fantasy  tale.  The  play,  with  its 
magic  and  wonders,  is  as  much  a 
comic  pastoral  fantasy  as  it  is  about 
the  variability  and  capriciousness 
of  emotions,  which  like  a  winter' s 
storm  can  strike  suddenly  without 
warning  and  wreak  terrible  dam- 
age. 

In  the  play,  Leonetes  the  King 
of  Sicilia  is  inflicted  with  ajealous 
rage  precipitated  by  his  delusion 
that  his  wife  Hermione  and  friend 
Polixenes,  the  King  of  Bohemia 


are  engaging  in  an  adulterous  af- 
fair, leading  him  to  plot  against 
Polixenes  and  banish  Hermione 
and  his  newly  born  daughter 
Perdita. 

I've  always  considered  the  di- 
vision of  Shakespeare' s  plays  into 
tragedies,  comedies  and  histories 
to  be  rather  trite  and  arbitrary.  I 
prefer  to  categorize  them  by 
whether  they  contain  suitable  fod- 
der to  dissect  and  produce  essays 
from  or  whether,  likeA  Midsum- 
mer Night 's  Dream  or  The  Win- 


ter's Tale,  they  must  be  seen  per- 
formed on  stage  to  delight  in  fully . 

For  many  readers  of  The  Win- 
ter 's  Tale,  the  sudden  inexplicable 
nature  of  Leontes'  jealous  rage 
seems  implausible  and  is  a  stum- 
bling block  to  their  enjoy  ment  of 
the  play.  This  production  is  a  tes- 
tament to  the  power  of  perform- 
ances to  compensate  for  weak- 
nesses in  the  script. 

Scott  Moore,  a  part-time  arts 
student  and  one  of  the  best  actors 
on  campus,  is  so  convincing  in  the 


role  of  Leontes  that  the  audience 
will  not  question  the  credibility  of 
his  jealous  rage. 
D  a  m  i  a  n 
Tarnopolsky,  a 
fourth  year  Phi- 
losophy/ Eng- 


The  Winter's  Tale 


lish  major, 
steals  every 
scene  that  he  is 
in  (both  literally 
and  figuratively)  as  the  comical 
character  Autolycus,  a  rogue  and 
pick  pocket.  And  Hero  Van 


March  25  to  29 
Poor  Alex  Theatre 
(296  Brunsv\/ick  Ave.) 
324-9863 


Ihis  is  where  those 
all-niqhters  really  pay  of  '. 


m\m  (oupe 


36  months/$750  down  or 
$0  with  Grad  Program 


2.2  litre  engine,  5-speed  manual 
W  transmission,  4-wheel  ABS,  dual 
front  air  bags,  rear  spoiler,  tinted 
glass,  reclining  front  bucket 
seats,  body  side  mouldings 


36  '''O^'1S_0 


FEATURING: 
Glass  sliding  electric  sunroof, 
AM/FM   stereo  with   CD  player, 
2.4  litre  Twin  Cam  engine,  fog 
lamps,  sport  suspension,  rear  spoiler, 
16"  cast-aluminum  wheels, 
cruise  control 


LIMITED 
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CHEVROLET'OLDSMOBI  L  -6 

DEALER  S 


Harten,  a  third  year  Drama/  Eng- 
lish student,  plays  Hermione  with 
a  restrained  pas- 
sion that  is  ex- 
tremely moving 
in  the  final 
scene  of  the 
play. 

The  pro- 
duction contains 
many  musical 
numbers  and  an  original  score  by 
AlfBishai,  a  freelance  composer. 
Bishai  employs  a  small  chamber 
quintet  silhouetted  behind  a  scrim 
(consisting  of  a  harp,  guitar,  vio- 
lin, clarinet  and  French  horn).  In 
addition  to  providing  musical  ac- 
companiment, the  musicians  also 
produce  sound  effects  using  their 
instruments. 

The  play's  director,  Jean  Tho- 
mas, a  third  year  English  major, 
does  a  marvelous  job,  especially 
in  her  skillful  handling  of  poten- 
tially ludicrous  scenes  such  as 
when  Antigonus  is  swallowed  by 
a  bear.  Her  sense  of  choreogra- 
phy and  set  design  is  also  evident 
in  the  pastoral  scenes  which  con- 
tain dancing  and  flowers  strewn 
across  the  set. 

In  addition  to  being  the  director 
of  the  play,  Thomas  is  also  the 
founder  of  Physical  Poets  Pro- 
ductions along  with  three  other 
cast  members.  Tiffany  French, 
Hero  Van  Harten  and  Damian 
Tarnopolsky. 

According  to  Thomas,  the  im- 
petuses for  starting  the  new 
theater  group  were  the  desire  for 
greater  creative  control  and  not 
wanting  the  constriction  of  hav- 
ing to  cater  to  a  particular  col  lege. 
She  says  that  auditions  were  open 
to  students  from  various  colleges 
as  well  as  to  semi-professional 
actors. 

"Our  mandate  is  to  bring  to- 
gether students  and  professionals 
working  in  theater  and  be  a  me- 
dian between  college  productions 
which  receive  funding  and  pro- 
fessional productions  which  have 
to  rely  upon  box  office  receipts," 
says  Thomas. 

The  group  has  received  some 
funding  from  Innis  College  and 
rehearsal  space  from  Vic,  but  is 
dependent  upon  support  from  fam- 
ily,  business  sponsors  and  ticket 
sales. 

So,  if  you  appreciate  theater 
don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  see 
The  Winter's  Tale,  and  help  out  a 
new  campus  theatre  group. 


Si!  GRADUATE 
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You  should  know  this-  tBased  on  a  36  monlh  lease  A  minimum  down  payment  or  trade  of  $750  and/or  $300  secunly  deposit  are  required.  Annual  kilo- 
metre limit  20  000  km  $0  08  per  excess  kilometre  Other  lease  options  available,  -fFreight  (S620).  licence,  taxes  and  insurance  not  included  Dealer  may 
sell  or  lease  for  less  Offers  apply  to  tfie  lease  of  1998  new  or  demonstrator  models  ol  Cavalier  Coupe  and  Cavalier  Z24  equipped  as  described,  dealer 
order  or  trade  may  be  necessary  and  applies  to  qualified  retail  customers  in  Central  Ontario  only.  Limited  time  offers  which  may  not  be  combined  with  other 
offers.  See  your  Chevrolet/Oldsmobile  dealer  for  details.  "Graduate  rebate  subject  to  program  rules. 


mm 

Have  one  too  many, 
and  you  might  do  something 
you'll  regret  later. 
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Robert  Street 
development 
gets  the 
green  light 

BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

The  sweeping  winds  of  change  on  cam- 
pus will  soon  touch  down  on  the  north- 
western side  of  campus. 

U  of  T  recently  announced  the  start  of 
another  development  project.  The  re- 
vamping of  the  field  on  Robert  Street 
(just  west  of  Spadina  Avenue),  is  a  go. 

"The  overall  idea  is  to  optimize  the 
facilities  available  to  U  of  T  students  and 
members,"  said  Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health. 

The  plan  for  the  Robert  Street  field 
has  been  determined  in  conjunction  with 
city  planner  Paul  Bain,  the  local  resi- 
dents' association,  U  of  T  Schools  prin- 
cipal Stan  Pearl,  and  the  office  of  Michael 
Finlayson,  U  of  T's  vice-president  of 
planning  and  development.  The  plan  re- 
cently received  a  thumbs-up  from  the  U 
ofT  Area  Liaison  Committee  at  Toronto 
City  Council. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  plan,  which  is 
being  funded  by  the  services  and  facili- 
ties portion  of  the  FPEH's  coffers,  the 
fence  around  the  field  will  be  repaired 
and  rebuilt.  Then  the  field  will  be  dug  up, 
levelled  and  re-sodded.  They  plan  to  start 
this  phase  later  in  the  spring. 

The  new-look  field  will  be  available 
foruse  by  U  of  T  students,  the  intramurals 
department,  Athletic  Centre  members 
and  students  from  UTS.  As  well,  com- 
munity members  may  book  the  facilities 
on  weekends. 

"It  is  for  games  that  could  be  played  on 
alimited  field,"  added  Kidd.  "It  could  be 
for  teaching.  Camp  U  of  T,  instruction 
programs,  as  well  as  practices." 

Later  phases  of  the  Robert  Street 
plans  will  cross  purposes  with  the  Var- 
sity Stadium  and  Arena  development.  It 
is  hoped  that  revenue  from  the  stadium 
renewal  will  help  to  finance  the  rest  of 
the  project. 

"For  the  long-term,  in  conjunction  with 
the  realization  of  plans  for  a  new  arena 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  FPEH 


The  Festival  of  Dance,  put  on  by  dancers  from  Hart  House,  the 
Athletic  Centre  and  various  cultural  groups,  took  place  at  the 
Hart  House  Theatre  this  past  weekend. 


with  two  ice  surfaces  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Varsity  site  we  hope  to  tear 
down  the  existing  ice  rink  at  Robert 
Street  and  two  of  the  three  tennis  courts 
on  the  south  end  of  the  site  to  permit  the 
expansion  of  the  athletic  field  and  the 
installation  of  an  all-weather  surface," 
said  Kidd. 

"Once  the  new  Varsity  Stadium  is  up 


and  we  have  the  new  ice  space  we  need, 
we  will  turn  the  whole  area  into  a  playing 
field." 

It  has  been  widely  speculated  that 
Varsity  Arena  will  be  torn  down  and  that 
a  double-rink  under  the  new  stadium  will 
be  created.  The  Robert  Street  project 
would  make  this  more  feasible. 


An  Arena  in  peril 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

In  1998,  U  of  T  will  celebrate  the  glory 
and  then  toast  to  the  demise  of  one  of  the 
finest  outdoor  stadiums  in  Canada.  By 
now  it  is  no  newsflash  that  Varsity  Sta- 
dium is  slated  for  destruction  as  early  as 
November.  The  stadium  is  no  longer 
viable  and  a  new  facility  will  be  built 
while  the  Bloor  Street  frontage  is  leased 
out  for  commercial  and  retail  develop- 
ment. 

With  the  graduate  residence  on  the 
cornerofSt.  George  and  Bloor  also  being 
torn  down  and 
scalped  for  devel- 
opment in  the  Bloor 
Street  blitzkrieg,  one 
has  to  wonder  about 
the  fate  of  another 
aging  building  on 
BloorStreet.  Is  Var- 
sity Arena  the  next  to  go? 

Unlike  Varsity  Stadium,  adecision  to 
tear  down  the  arena  should  be  based  on 
more  than  simple  financial  reasons.  The 
stadium,  rich  in  tradition  but  poor  in  re- 
pair, is  costing  the  university  nearly 
$300,000  per  year  to  maintain.  Long 
gone  are  the  capacity  crowds — nowa- 
days, it  is  used  mostly  by  the  U  of  T 
community  and  the  odd  outside  venture. 
Conversely  the  arena,  equally  storied  in 
tradition,  is  in  decent  condition  and  is  a 
solid  money-maker.  It  is  a  useful  facility 
that  offers  no  obvious  reason  for  it  to  be 
torn  down. 

The  arena  was  built  in  1 926,  received 
many  upgrades  over  the  years  and  was 
renovated  atacostofnearly$3-millionin 
1 986.  Renovation  expenses  were  footed 
by  the  U  of  T  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  and  Recreation.  In 
addition  to  being  used  for  Varsity  Blues' 
events,  the  arena  is  in  constant  demand 


for  intramurals,  skating,  exams  and  paid 
concerts,  among  other  things. 

Both  the  arena  and  sections  of  the 
stadium  are  structurally  sound,  due  to 
their  durable  design.  However,  while 
parts  of  the  stadium  are  in  poor  repair  and 
need  some  work  to  be  completely  effec- 
tive, the  arena  is  already  rock-solid.  Al- 
though the  ice  surface,  scoreboards, 
zamboni,  lighting,  nets,  and  plexiglass  are 
far  from  state  of  the  art,  they  do  ad- 
equately meet  user  needs.  From  the  raft- 
ers hang  30  banners  commemorating 
over  60  hockey  titles  won  by  Blues' 
teams  over  the  years — one  third  won  by 
women's  teams.  Var- 
sity Arena  is  one  of 
the  rare  arenas  with- 
out advertising  on  its 
boards  and  its  picture- 
lined  walls  thrill  the 
soul  of  any  hockey 
purist.  So,  what  it  is 
about  the  arena  that  has  sparked  the  idea 
of  tearing  it  down? 
That  would  be  money. 
While  the  current  facility  sufficiently 
pays  it  way  and  stands  quietly  as  a  non- 
glamourous  salute  to  the  best  of  amateur 
sport,  it  is  not  making  as  much  money  as 
it  could.  In  real  estate,  location  is  every- 
thing, and  the  most  valuable  thing  about 
Varsity  Arena  is  its  location. 

The  last  date  for  development  propos- 
als for  the  Varsity  Stadium  project  was 
just  two  Fridays  ago.  Certainly  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  one  of  these 
tempting  offers  takes  over  the  arena 
land.  After  all,  it  is  built  upon  someof  the 
most  prime  real  estate  in  Toronto.  Al- 
ready there  is  talk  of  plans  for  putting  an 
underground  arena  with  a  dual  ice  sur- 
face below  the  new  stadium.  With  all 
these  development  changes  coming  to 
Bloor  street,  what's  one  more? 
It  almost  seems  too  easy. 
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Now  that  you've  graduated,  you're  probably  going  to  need  a  lift  to  all  those  interviews. 
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Certified  Training  ft-om  the  I.T.  Leaders. 


Instruction  provided  at  Toronto  School  of  Business: 

TORONTO 

2  BLOOR  ST.  W.CUMBERLANDTERRACE, 
(upper  level,  direct  access  from  Yonge/Bloor  or  Bay  St.  subway) 


Attend  our  FREE 
Microsoft  Skills  2000 
Seminar  covering... 

Program  Content 
and  Details 

^•^  Career  Information 
^•j  Industry  Information 
^•i  Financing  Options 
^•i  Job  Placement 
^•j  And  More 


Enter  the  world  of  Information  Technology  with  the  Microsoft  Skills  2000 
Program.  It  will  change  your  world.  How?  I.T.  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
programs  in  the  country,  for  both  students  and  employers.  That's  why  International 
Business  Schools  and  Vision  Computer  Associates  are  working  together  with 
Microsoft  to  give  you  the  skills  and  certified  training  required  in  today's  job  market. 
Get  the  answers  to  all  your  Information  Technology  questions  at  our  free 
Microsoft  Skills  2000  Seminar  Get  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  I.T.  with  Microsoft 
Skills  2000,  then  get  ready  for  a  whole  new  world  of  opportunities. 


Growing  Today's  Workforce 
for  Tomorrow's  Technology 


IBS 

VISION  mmm%0 


INTERNATIONAL 

BUSINESS 

SCHOOLS 


To  register  for  our  free  seminar  call 


Siraiegic  Alliance  with  IBM 


1-888-301-4423 


Sysitems  Engines 


3  0      THE  VARSITY 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Monday,  March  23.  1998 


INTRAMURAL  NOTES       u..a-  22 


In  the  women's  lacrosse  final, 
Janice  MacDonald  scored  five 
limes  in  PHE's  16-3  thrashing  of 
Victoria. 

In  women's  ice  hockey  quar- 
terfinal action,  Sheryl  Bunting 
scored  a  hat  trick  in  UTM's  4-1 
victory  over  Meds.  Olga 
Coatogeoroos  also  had  three 
goals  in  Scarborough's  3-2  win 
over  Law,  Debra  NVilson  scored 
once  and  assisted  on  two  others 
in  OlSE/Grad/Skule's  3-1  win 
over  Victoria. 

In  men's  Division  I  ice 
hockey,  Tim  Jursa  scored  three 
times  for  UTM  in  a  6-6  tie  with 
Eng  A. 

In  men's  Division  II  ice 

hockey,  Marco  Petretta  had  two 
goals  in  Skule  B's  4-0  shutout 
win  over  Scarborough  B. 

In  men's  Division  III  ice 
hockey,  Bryan  Kaye  had  two 
goals  in  SMC-C's  5-2  victory 
over  Law  Just  Ice. 

In  men's  Division  IV  ice 

hockey,  Jeff  Trapp  scored  the 
hat  trick  in  OISE/UT's  7-2  vic- 
tory overEconomics/Innis.  Bill 
Diamond  also  scored  three  times 
inWoodsworth  Wolfpack's  10-1 
poundingoverMedicineC.  David 
Morris  scored  all  the  goals  for 
Dentistry,  powering  thern  to  a4- 


2  win  over  Scarborough  R. 

In  men's  Division  V  ice 
hockey,  Mark  Thompson  had  4 
goals  in  Aerospace' s  9-2  victory 
over  SMC  C-Men. 

LEAGUE  SCORES 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Division  I:  UTM  6,  Eng  A  6; 

PHE  Ninjas  1 ,  Scarborough  A  1 

Division   II:     Skule   B  4; 

Scarborough  B  0 

Division  III:  SMC  C  5,  Law 

Just  Ice  2 

Division  IV:  OISE/UT  7,  Eco- 
nomics/Innis  2;  Dentistry  4, 
Scarborough  R  2;  Woodsworth 
Wolfpack  10,  Medicine  C  1 
Division  V:  Skule  Kids  2,  Trin- 
ity Skolegores  1;  SGS  Meds  3, 
VictoriaCanucks  2; 
Aerospace  9,  SMC  C-Men  2 

PLAYOFF  SCORES  AND 
SCHEDULES 

COED  LEAGUES 

INNERTUBE  WATER 
POLO 

Semifmals:  Rugby  4,  Best  1; 
UC/PHE5,Skule  A4 
Final:  UC/PHE  8,  Rugby  2 

VOLLEYBALL 
Quarterfinals:  Law  dcf  PT/ 


Plcmt  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduate  ...  an  atfmiversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

-  of  a  departed  family  member  or  friend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  givt.  'Whaiever 
jourrtason,  the  tnt  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the 
SL  George  Campus  rmams  a 
green  oasis  m  doumtoum  Toronto. 


The  university's  Department  Of  Facilities  & 
Services  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  with  the 
selection  of  a  species  &  a  site.  For  additional 
Information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329. 


OTB  2-0(15-13,  15-8);  New  II 
def.  Sinai  Spike  2-0(15-5,  15- 
11);  PT/OT  A  def.  PT/OTC  2- 
0(16-14,  15-12);  Pharmacy  C 
def.  Pharmacy  A  2-1  (15-6,  13- 
15,15-11) 

Semiflnals:  today,  9  p.m.  at 
Sports  Gym  -  Law  vs.  New; 
Pharmacy  C  vs.  PT/OT  A 

WOMEN'S  LEAGUES 

BASKETBALL 
Division  II 

Semifmals:  PT/OT  31,  Engi- 
neering 19;  St.  Hilda's  34,  Innis 
12 

ICE  HOCKEY 
Quarterfinals:  UTM  4,  Meds 
1 ;  Scarborough  3,  Law  2;  OISE/ 
Grad/Skule  3,  Victoria  1 
Semifinals:  today  at  Varsity 
Arena  -  Pharmacy/PHE  vs. 
UTM  (9  p.m.);  Scarborough  vs. 
OISE/Grad/Skule(  10p.m.) 
Final:  best-of-three  series  at 
Varsity  Arena  -  Wednesday,  7 
p.m.:  Friday,  7  p.m.;  Saturday,  6 
p.m.  (if  necessary) 

VOLLEYBALL 
Division  I 

Semifinals:  SMC  def.  PT/OT 
2-1  (12-15,15-4,15-10), 
Scarborough  A  def.  UTM  1  2-0 
Final:  Wednesday,  7:30  p.m.  at 
Scarborough  -  Scarborough  A 
vs.  SMC 

Division  11 

Semifinals:  UTM  B  def.  Nurs- 
ing (default);  Dentistry  def. 
Scarborough  B 

Finahloday  -  Dentistry  vs.  UTM 
B 

INDOOR  SOCCER 

FinahScarborough  A2,UTM  1 

LACROSSE 

Final:  PHE  16,  Victoria  3 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

WATER  POLO 

Semifinals:  PHE  A  9,  UC  7; 

Eng  A  def.  Eng  B  (default) 
Final:  best-of-three  series  at  AC 
Olympic  Pool  -  Eng  A  vs.  PHE 
A  -  today,  7  p.m.;  tomorrow,  7 
p.m.;  Wednesday,  7  p.m.  (if  nec- 
essary) 

4-ON-4  VOLLEYBALL 
Division  II 

Semifinals:   UTM  def.  Phar- 


Lookingfor  a  place  to  sublet  for  the  summer? 
Looking  for  someone  to  sublet  your  place  for  the  summer? 

ER ILEI  SATURDAY 

March  28th,  10am  to  3pm 

(A  second  Summer  Sublet  Saturday  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  18th) 

•  Meet  with  students  and  landlords  who  have  places  to  sublet 

•  Meet  with  students  who  are  looking  for  a  place  for  the  summer 

•  Pick  up  sublet  agreement  forms  and  other  important  housing 
information 

Where?    University  of  Toronto  Housing  Service 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
214  College  St.  (Enter  via  St.  George  St.  entrance) 

✓  Please  bring  your  current  student  card  as  identification 

For  more  information,  call  the  Housing  Service  at  (416)978-8045 


tiALL  OF  F 


A/SU 


The  women's  track  and  field  Blues  won  the  CIAU  national  championship  two 
weekends  ago  in  Windsor  and  this  fine  trophy  is  what  they  have  to  show  for  it. 

ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSmr 


macyB  2-0 (1 5- 10, 1 5-5);  Phar- 
macy A  vs.  Scarborough  2-0 
(15-2,15-10) 

Final:tomorrow,  9  p.m.  at  Sports 
Gym  -  Pharmacy  A  vs.  UTM 

BASKETBALL 
Division  I 

Final:  Trinity  68,  Scarborough 
65  (OT) 

Division  II 

Quarterfinals:  Scarborough  B 
43,  VicTorics  36;  Dents  C  38, 
Law  28;  Pharamcy  A  50, 
UTM  B  42,  Medicine  def.  Trin- 
ity (default) 

Semifinals:  Pharmacy  A  50, 
Scarborough  B  39;  Dents  C  44. 
Medicine  40 

Finahtoday,  9  p.m.  at  AC  Field 
House  West  -  Pharmacy  A  vs. 
Dents  C 

Division  III 

Semifinals:  MBA  27,  AEPI  21 ; 
Innis  62,  Pharamcy  B  5 1 
Finahtoday,  8  p.m.  at  AC  Field 
House  West  -  MBA  vs.  Innis 


LACROSSE 
Final:  Eng/UTM 
MEDS  3 


7,  PT/OT 


INDOOR  SOCCER 
Division  I 


Final:  UTM  5,  Scarborough  3 
(OT) 

Division  II 

Final:  Pharmacy  1,  MB  AO  (OT) 

Division  III 

Final:  Massey  4,  ISU  2 

SQUASH 
Division  I 

Semifinals:  Knox  Rocks  def. 
Meds  (default);  Scarborough  A 
def.  Victoria  2-1 
Final:  Wednesday, 9  p.m.  at  AC 
Squash  Courts  -  Knox  Rocks  vs. 
Scarborough  A 

Division  II 

Final:  Wednesday,  9  p.m.  at 
Scarborough  -  Scarborough  B 
vs.  Knox  Peebles 

ICE  HOCKEY 
Division  I 

Semifinals:  Engineering  A  4, 
PHE  3;  Woodsworth  3,  UTM  A 
0 

Final:  best-of-three  series  at 
Varsity  Arena  -  Engineering  A 
vs.  Woodsworth  -  tomorrow,  1 0 
p.m.;  Friday,  8  p.m.;  Saturday,  9 
p.m.  (if  necessary) 

Division  II 


Semifinals:  SMC  B  def,  Meds 
Wings  (default);  Skule  B  vs. 
UTM  B;  Maple  Laws  vs.  Phar- 
macy; Scarborough  B  vs.  MBA 
Final:  best-of-three  series  at 
Varsity  Arena  -  Wednesday,  8 
p.m.;  Friday,  10:30p.m.;  Satur- 
day, 7  p.m.  (if  necessary) 

Division  III 

Semifinals:  tomorrow  at  Var- 
sity Arena  -  Rehabililyated  vs. 
Eng  C  or  UC  Hanson  (7  p.m.); 
SMC  C  vs.  Law  Just  Ice  or 
Scarborough  C  (8  p.m.) 
Final:  best-of-three  series  at 
Varsity  Arena  -  Wednesday,  8 
p.m.;  Friday,  9:30  p.m.;  Satur- 
day 8  p.m.  (if  necessary) 

Division  IV 

Semifinals:  SGS  Phys  Chem  vs. 
Woodsworth;  Dentistry  vs.  OISE 
Final:  best-of-three  series  at 
Varsity  Arena  -  Wednesday,  1 0 
p.m.;  Thursday,  9  p.m.;  Friday, 
time  TBA  (if  necessary) 

Division  V 

Semifinals:SGS  Meds  vs.  SMC 
C-Men;  Victoria  Canucks  vs. 
Aerospace 

Final:  best-of-three  series  at 
Varsity  Arena  -  Wednesday,  1 1 
p.m.;  Thursday,  10  p.m.;  Satur- 
day, time  TBA  (if  necessary) 


bye  bye 

winter! 

(hello  specials) 


selected 


march  16  •  28 


"jackets,  sweats,  half-zips' 
*T5%  -  40%  off* 

VARSITY  SPORTS  STORE 

0  OF  T  ATHLETIC  CENTRE  -  977-8280 


Monday,  March  23,  1 998 


31 


Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
?t^fl' t  ?  ^I'fcc'^.^rl^''-  ^^^^'^'^'T/'  ^I'^^       ^h^^- ^^h^nges  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St 

George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  MSS  2E4.  Deadlmes:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  ABROAD 

Seminar  every  Mon.  or  Wed.  6pm-8pm. 
Call  Mr.  Bruce  Bewick  @  (416)  480- 
1177.  Cdn.Lng.Schl.  36EgIinton  Ave. 
W.St.  401. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 
P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  I6X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $ODown!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


ACCESS  INTERNET  ON  TV 

No  computer  required. 
INTERNATIONAL  Company  1^'  in 
Canada.  Full  training F/T;P/T.  Starthigh 
$$  weekly.  (416)  410-4973.  Billion  $$ 
industry. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Mike  ,  the  St.  Michael's  College 
newspaperrequires  aProduction  Manager 
for  '98-99.  Knowledge  of  Mac  programs; 
Quark  'X  press.  Photo  Shop,  &  Adobe 
Illustrator  an  asset.  Interested  applicants 
should  forward  resumes  to  The  Mike  @ 
Box  333, 81  St.  Mary  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
MSS  1J4.  Remuneration  comes  in  the 
form  of  an  honorarium. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  a  vail  able !  5  day  certi  ficate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FKEE  info  toll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailingcompanyhiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
athome,  set  your  own  hour!  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
Parliament  Street,  TorontoOn.  MSA  3  A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  tolisten?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
"PERFORMERS" 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities tochildren aged 5- 1 2.  Activities 
such  as  Lasers,  Rockets,  Dry  Ice  &  S 1  ime 
are  conducted  in  schools  &  at  B-Day 
Parties.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 

BANQUET  HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Car  required. 
Call  Angie  at  41 6-324-3224. 


MAKE  AN  EASY  $10! 

For  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 
Participate  in  a  consumer  research  study 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management  at  your 
convenience  and  earn  $  1 0  cash.  Call  and 
leave  your  name  and  number  at  978-7700. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  IN  KOREA 

Through  GOAL  Recruiting.  Free 
accommodations  &  airfare  assistance. 
Call  41 6-696-2344,  www.  goalasia.com 
or  check  your  Student  Placement  Centre. 

BRIDE-TO-BE  SEEKS 

Professional  student  musician(s)  to  play 
classical  music  on  wedding  day.  Please 
leave  detailed  message  at  783- 1 586  or  ask 
for  Debora. 


STUDENTS  WANTED 

Downtown  publishing  company  needs 
students  for  magazine  focus  group.  Lunch 
included.  Chance  to  win  portable  CD 
player.  If  interested,  write  Campus 
Canada,  287  MacPherson  Avenue, 
Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1 A4  or  fax:  41 6  928 
1357,  or  email  campus@idirect.com. 
Include  your  name,  school,  phone  number 
and /or  email. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Camp  Wayne,  NE  Pennsylvania  USA/ 
Sports  orientated.  Counselor/Specialists 
for  all  Land/Water  Sports  Inc.  Tennis, 
Camping,  Climbing/Ropes,  Mountain 
Biking,  Rocketry,  Roller  Hockey,  Sailing/ 
Waterskiing,  A  &C,  Drama,  Radio,  Video. 
Campus  interviews  in  early  April.  Please 
call  1-888-737-9296  or  516-883-3067/ 
leave  your  name,  phone  number  and 
mailing  address. 

EXTERIOR  PAINTERS 
NEEDED 

Paintingcontractorrequires  mature  hard- 
worki  ng  indi  viduals  to  work  in  the  Thomhill 
&Richmond  Hill  area.  Musthavepainting 
exp.  &  own  vehicle.  Excellent  &  realistic 
earning  potential  weekly  gas  credit 
provided  leave  msg.  (416)  812-9856  or 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  2263 
Queen  St.  E.,  Suite  1 06,  M4E 1 G3.  Season 
starts  April  20'*'. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 1 6)  822-3 102. 

CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Call  I -800-668- 1879 or4 16- 
222-4700. 


YORKVDLLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 


photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757.   

ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 1 70  St.  George, #700. 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,essays,theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  41 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  /Ul  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill University).  (416)532-31 17. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential, Tough-mindedCritiqueby  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6) 532-3 1 1 7. 

ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  1S7Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey &Exp.  Design  Analysis,Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods,  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel: 486-3908 Fax:322-5890. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95.  Subscribe  to  ourFREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  I -888-270  2941 . 

ADDA  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing, Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Managementcourse.  Call  (416)  963- 
8666. 


EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin41 6-425-8430. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  Students  to 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGLISH 
TUTOR 

Available  forstudents  needinghelp  writing 
or  conversing  in  English  or  any  student 
needing  help  with  a  literature  course.  Call 
Paul:  762-5623. 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS 
NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exam  (summer  and  winter)  with  solutions 
available.  Tel.  785-8898. 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/transcribing/manuscript  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph '  s  St. ,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  BrimleyRd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 
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NEWS 


It's  only  a  matter 
of  time  before 
somebody  gets 
killed. 


Spadina  streetcars  jeopardize 
student  safety,  p.8 


Christian  McBride:  an  upright 
man  gets  down.  p.l3 


OPINIONS 


It  all  comes  down 
to  their  favourite 
catch  phrase: 
"priority." 
Apparently  OPIRG's 
plight  has  none. 

Elena  Loiiero  explains  the 
administration's  lack  of 
action  with  OPIRG's  con- 
cems.  p.  5 


SPORT  &FITNES 


Find  out  what  experts  think  are 
the  most  significant  feat^i  in 
science  in  the  20th  centuiy.  p.  10 


TUNG  BUI/VARSITY 


Andrea  Moffat  and  Chris  Ramsaroop  celebrate  their  victory  last  night. 

Ramsaroop  picked  as 
next  SAC  prez 


No  smooth  sailing 
for  Prichard,  he 
promises 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 


Next  year's  Students'  Administrative 
Council  is  going  to  look  very  different 
from  its  lacklustre  past  year,  so  says 
president-elect  Chris  Ramsaroop. 

When  the  election  results  finally  came 
in  late  last  night,  the  tension  in  the  Hangar 
had  been  curbed  slightly  by  the  free 


flowing  liquids.  But  when  one  of  the  elec- 
tion scrutineers  scrambled  to  Ramsaroop' s 
ear  to  tell  him  the  good  news,  his  eclectic 
group  of  supporters  could  genuinely  rest 
easy  and  really  start  to  unwind. 

"The  student  body  of  this  university  is 
sending  a  strong  message  to  this  adminis- 
tration and  government  that  we're  not 
going  to  take  it  anymore.  We  must  prove 
that  the  power  belong  with  use,  the  stu- 
dents, not  the  administration,"  Ramsaroop 
said  from  the  pool  table  with  S  AC  s  next 
vice-president  Andrea  Moffat  by  his  side. 

"I'm  flabbergasted.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say,"  said  an  exuberant  Moffat,  sur- 
rounded by  supporters  who  hang  out  with 
the  winning  ticket  in  Ramsaroop' s  crammed 


home  turf,  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union,  for  hours  before  making 
their  way  to  the  campus  pub  when  they 
got  word  that  the  counting  was  done. 

Of  the  2,920  ballots  cast,  they  pulled 
in  1,849  of  them. 

Later,  Ramsaroop  explained  what 
the  numbers  mean.  "Students  have 
given  a  clear  mandate.  [U  of  T]  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  can't  expect  a 
smooth  ride  next  year." 

Their  large  entourage  of  volunteers, 
who  included  Ramsaroop's  mother 
serving  as  one  of  his  scrutineers  as  well 
provider  of  home  made  nourishments 
for  a  hungry  crew,  were  ecstatic. 

•  please  see  SAC,  page  3 
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Faculty  turns  down  tobacco  cash 

Prichard  profiteering  from  cigarette  industry  still  a  stickler 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Uni  nterested  in  inhal  ing  a  tobacco  baron '  s 
cash,  the  faculty  of  social  work  has 
thumbed  its  nose  at  a  smokin'  million 
dollar  gift. 

'They '  ve  got  the  message  that  they '  re 
not  welcome,"  said  dean  Wes  Shera,  who 
refused  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
scorned  gift-giver  eyeing  an  endowed 
chair. 

Shera  says  that  he's  not  interested  in 
any  money  made  off  of  products  that 
are  defacto  harmful  to  your  health — like 
tobacco  and  armaments.  "That's  the 
policy  I '  ve  developed,"  he  said,  adding 
other  faculties  are  free  to  do  as  they 
wish. 

The  faculty 's  unilateral  decision  to  ban 
tobacco-originated  money  has  reverber- 
ated both  inside  and  beyond  the  corridors 
of  Simcoe  Hall.  While  UotT'sfundraising 
guru  Jon  Dellandrea  assures  the  commu- 
nity that  the  faculty  didn' t  technically  turn 
down  any  cash  on  the  table,  others  focus 
on  the  inconsistencies  within  the  faculty 
and  across  divisions. 

And  off-campus  agitators  zero  in  on  U 
of  T  president  Robert  Prichard's  close 


affiliation  to  Canada's  tobacco  giant  Im- 
perial Tobacco,  which  nets  him  a  hefty 
annual  cheque  and  stock  options,  as  the 
greatest  irony  of  all. 

"There  was  an  offer  made  to  do  the 
introduction  with  the  possibility  of  the 
cultivation  of  a  gift,"  clarified  U  of  T 
chief  development  officer  Dellandrea, 
stating  the  wealthy  individual  from  Hong 
Kong  made  his  millions  in  the  tobacco 
field.  "The  dean  indicated  his  discom- 
fort." 

Inside  the  faculty  of  social  work,  which 
seems  to  be  rocked  regularly  with 
fundraising  controversies,  the  move  raises 
more  questions  than  cheers. 

"It  shows  that  it' s  all  done  on  a  case  by 
case  basis.  Why  can't  the  dean  apply  the 
same  logic  to  companies  that  have  hold- 
ings in  Burma,  the  country  with  the  worst 
human  rights  record  in  the  world?,"  que- 
ried social  student  and  vice-president  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union  Wendy 
Hulko. 

Last  year,  the  head  of  Che  val  ier  gave  a 
seven  digit  figure  to  the  faculty.  But  when 
students  found  out  that  some  of  the  com- 
pany's profits  are  made  under  the  notori- 
ously vicious  regime  in  Burma,  they  chal- 
lenged the  faculty 's  wisdom  in  accepting 


the  cash.  However,  the  donation  went 
forward  as  planned. 

Meanwhile,  U  of  T's  overall 
fundraising  frenzy  includes  cigarette  cash. 
According  to  the  most  recent  company 
statistics,  Imasco  donated  $225,500  to 
the  uni  versity's  affiliated  teaching  hospi- 
tals in  1 996,  up  from  $  1 9 1 ,000  the  year 
prior. 

'There  is  no  university  policy  that  deals 
with  the  ethics,"  said  Martha  Paisley, 
associate  dean  of  alumni  and  develop- 
ment at  the  faculty  of  law,  where  $1 
million  from  Imasco  was  pledged  last 
March  to  set  up  scholarships. 

Social  work's  standards  don't  fit  into 
law's  plans,  she  adds.  "It's  a  terrific  gift. 
It's  a  gift  with  no  strings  attached.  It's  a 
terrific  gift." 

Imasco,  a  company  of  which  Prichard 
is  a  director,  is  the  parent  of  Imperial 
Tobacco,  making  up  66  per  cent  of  the 
Canadian  tobacco  market.  Last  year, 
Prichard  netted  over  $43,000  and  com- 
mon shares  of  the  company  worth  over 
$  1 8,000  for  his  annual  troubles.  The  extra 
$  1 ,000  per  board  meeting  and  $2,000  per 
committee  rendez-vous  he  attends  are  a 
bonus. 

•  please  see  Tobacco,  page  2 


explains 
its  bulging 
piggy-bank 

BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  is  facing  yet  another  public  rela- 
tions fiasco  explaining  its  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  stashed-away  funds  to  frustrated 
faculty  and  students. 

At  the  core  of  controversy  is  a  total  of 
$813  million  in  endowments,  rumour  of 
which  has  led  critics  to  accuse  the  univer- 
sity of  banking  on  rainy-day  funds  while 
leaving  them  out  of  the  loop. 

They  say  U  of  T  is  obviously  loaded, 
pointing  to  the  mountain  of  money  in  the 
bank,  and  demand  a  tuition  freeze  for  the 
debt-laden  student  population.  And  why 
not  kick  in  some  protection  for  faculty  and 
staff,  say  critics,  since  they  continually  get 
the  short  end  of  the  budgeting  stick. 

But  U  of  T  vice-president  and  provost 
Adel  Sedra  says  these  demands  are  based 
on  an  ill-informed  perception  of  the  way 
endowments  work.  He  says  the  funds  are 
strictly  earmarked  for  specific  purposes, 
rendering  them  inaccessible. 

Endowed  funds  sit  dormant  while  the 
interest  accumulated  on  the  cash  becomes 
the  working  money  used  to  finance  prear- 
ranged objectives,  he  says. 

'This  is  not  money  we  can  spend  on 
anything  we  like,"  said  Sedra,  pointing  to 
the  endowments  raised  exclusively  for 
academic  chairs  and  for  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Trust  Fund,  which  was 
designed  to  create  a  bursary  system  for 
students. 

Sedra  says  the  spending  money  created 
by  these  endowments  is  now  accounted  for 
in  the  budget,  leaving  the  university  without 
extrafinancial  bargaining  power. 

"We  are  changing  the  way  we  present 
it,"  he  said.  "The  income  off  the  OSOTF 
and  other  student  aid  endowments  is  right 
in  there.  If  it  weren't  in  the  operating 
budget,  we'd  have  had  to  cut  our  ex- 
penses more  or  raise  tuition." 

Even  still,  there  is  no  denying  the  extra 
cash  takes  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
fiscal  number-crunchers — even  if  they 
have  already  begun  taking  it  for  granted  in 
the  budget. 

Brian  Burchill,  a  member  of  U  of  T's 
business  board,  says  the  future  of  post- 
secondary  education  in  Canada  is  cer- 
tainly more  secure  as  the  number  of  en- 
dowments at  uni  versities  increases.  "The 
bigger  the  better,"  he  said,  suggesting  the 
savings  elsewhere  may  give  universities 
more  choices.  "They  free  up  operational 
funds  and  make  universities  more  fiex- 
ible." 

This  is  exactly  the  sentiment  U  of  T 
faculty  association  president  Bill  Graham 
reflects  when  he  questions  the  adminis- 
tration's cost-cutting  measures  in  light  of 
what  he  deems  their  undeniable  budgeting 
flexibility  via  the  endowments. 

While  Graham  says  he  acknowledges 
that  it's  impossible  todi  ve  into  the  endow- 
ments, he  says  the  money  freed  up  in  the 
operating  budget  could  certainly  be  used 
to  protect  faculties  from  more  destructive 
claw  backs. 

In  1991,  eight  per  cent  more  faculty 
were  employed  at  the  university  than  in 
1 997.  Across  the  university,  1,111  full- 
timers  lost  their  jobs  in  the  same  time 
period,  including  1 4  percent  of  librarians, 
1 8  per  cent  of  staff  and  25  per  cent  of 
union  staff. 

"The  endowment  just  shows  you  what 
the  wealth  of  this  institution  really  looks 
like.  Wealth  is  a  good  thing,  it  means  we 
can  afford  to  hire  and  pay  people  competi- 
tive wages,"  argued  Graham. 

•  please  see  Endowments,  page  3 
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Liberals  pressure  PM  to 
shape  up  on  student  front 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Chretien 
government's  band-aid  budget 
solutions  for  skyrocketing  student 
debt  has  even  left  the  federal  Lib- 
eral party  appealing  for  mercy. 

In  a  move  to  ensure  greater 
accessibility  touniversities  for  cash- 
strapped  students,  provinces  came 
together  at  a  federal  Liberal  con- 
vention last  weekend  and  called 
for  a  national  system  of  grants. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  Canada 
also  demanded  additional  funds 
for  the  Canada  Students  Loan 
Program,  the  introduction  of  debt 
relief  gauged  according  to  salary 
and  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate ceiling  on  the  level  of  indi- 
vidual student  debt. 

They  also  requested  the  launch 
of  a  publicity  campaign  toencour- 
age  the  pursuit  of  highereducation 
and  an  income  contingency  loan 
repayment  formula. 

But  it  is  the  insistence  on  the 
national  system  of  grants  which 
caught  NDP  MP  I.ibby  Davies' 
attention,  prompting  her  to  note 
the  Liberal  Party  resolution  during 
Mar.  24's  question  period  in  the 
House  and  demand  action  be  taken 
on  it. 

"I  think  the  resolution  is  just 
another  indication  of  the  increas- 
ing pressure  that  is  continuing  to 
build,"  said  Davies  in  an  interview. 

■'The  Liberals,  despite  all  their 
claims  and  rhetoric  about  this  be- 
ing a  student's  budget,  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  promises,"  she 
said,  pointing  out  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  Chretien  government  will 
have  cut  $3. 1  billion  in  post-sec- 
ondary education  funding. 


Comparatively,  the  new  Millen- 
nium scholarship  fund  heralded  in 
the  Liberal's  latest  budget  rein- 
vests $250  million  into  student  aid 
over  10  years,  beginning  at  the 
start  of  the  next  century. 

She  says  with  debt  loads  aver- 
aging $25,000  for  many  graduates 
and  desperate  bankruptcy  decla- 


rations becoming  more  common- 
place, the  fund  does  not  cut  it. 
"The  federal  government  has  com- 
pletely  gutted  its  funding  of  post- 
secondary  education,"  said  Davies, 
adding  the  Millennium  scholarship 
fund  is  a  token  gesture  since  it 
helps  only  100,000 students  a  year, 
which  is  seven  per  cent  of  the 
higher-education  attendee  popu- 
lation. 

"It  is  a  classic  Liberal  strategy 
that  you  gi  ve  people  a  little  bit  and 
pacify  them  and  then  you  turn  off 
the  tap,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
changes  in  student  bankruptcy  leg- 
islation as  indicative  of  the  federal 
government's  true  attitude. 

The  new  legislation  extends  the 
period  in  which  a  graduate  can 
declare  bankruptcy  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  current  two  years  to 


ten. 

"I  think  that  is  an  incredibly 
cynical  move,  that  they  are  plan- 
ning to  change  the  bankruptcy  leg- 
islation. If  they  are  so  convinced 
their  budget  is  good  for  students, 
why  are  they  anticipating  unpay- 
able student  debt  and  already  pro- 
tecting the  banker's  interests?" 
she  asked. 

Richard  Gorham,  New  Bruns- 
wick' s  representative  for  the  Lib- 
eral party' s  standing  policy  com- 
mittee, says  theirresolution  amal- 
gamated concerns  expressed  by 
several  provinces  into  one  com- 
prehensive package. 

"From  New  Brunswick's  point 
of  view,"  he  said,  "we  are  very 
concerned  that  students  come  out 
of  theireducation  with  increasing 
debt.  The  government  should  do 
something  with  helping  them  cope 
with  the  problem." 

But  human  resources  minister 
Pierre  Pettigrew  responded  to 
Davies'  criticism  in  the  House  with 
self-assurance.  'The  budget  has 
been  very,  very  well  received  be- 
cause education  and  access  to 
knowledge,  competence  and  skit  Is 
is  at  the  heart  of  it,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  Millennium  scholarship 
fund  as  a  grant  system  and  assur- 
ing all  that  the  Canada  student  loan 
program  is  being  improved. 

■'I  could  goon,"  said  Pettigrew. 
'This  is  the  best  achievement  we 
have  done." 

However,  Davies  says  the  'stu- 
dent-focused' budget  was  more 
about  image  than  sincere  aid.  "The 
Millinieum  fund  isreally  more  about 
dealing  with  Chretien's  legacy  in 
the  year  2000 and  it  fails  miserably 
to  address  the  real  problems,"  she 
said. 
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Union  drive  sparks  nostalgia  among  OlSE/UT  staff. 
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Staff  unionization 
drive  a  big  liit  at  OlSE 

Admin  haunted  by  merger  history 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

History  is  serving  the  U  of  T  staff 
association  well  in  its  unionization 
drive  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
the  Studies  in  Education. 

OISE  staffers  haven't  forgot- 
ten what  happened  when  the  small 
institute  merged  with  the  much 
larger  U  of  Tin  1996 — two  strong 
unions  were  dissolved  and  nearly 
70  unionized  positions  were  elimi- 
nated. But  these  rough  times  are 
turning  into  fertile  ground  for  asso- 
ciation members  trying  to  get  folks 
to  sign  aunion  card  with  the  Steel- 
workers. 

"I  was  just  a  member.  I  wasn't 
in  any  active  leadership  role,"  said 
former  union  member  turned  vol- 
unteer  union  organizer  Olga 
Williams,  also  the  secretary  for 
the  department  of  sociology  and 
equity  studies. 

Before  the  merger,  William  was 
an  inactive  member  of  her  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees 
local.  But  when  the  university  took 
over  OISE  and  decertified  her 
union  in  the  process.  Williams  au- 
tomatically became  a  member  of 
the  much  larger,  non-unionized  U 
of  T  staff  association.  The  invol- 
untary move  also  jolted  Williams 
into  action. 

"It's  the  very  first  time  I've 
been  involved.  I  felt  so  strongly 


that  I  had  to  contribute  something. 
It's  made  me  feel  more  strongly," 
she  said  of  her  new  volunteer  un- 
ion organizing  post. 

"It' s  made  me  feel  more  strongly 
that  we  need  a  union,  just  because 
of  the  merger  and  what's  hap- 
pened with  it.  We  need  protection 
just  in  case  there  are  any  more 
cuts,"  Williams  added. 

Wi  lliam '  s  attitude  comes  as  no 
surpri  se  to  U  of  T' s  head  of  human 
resources. 

'The  employees  who  were  part 
of  OISE  because  of  the  amalga- 
mation who  are  still  employed  here 
have  a  slightly  difference  culture 
than  at  U  of  T.  So  it  will  have  a 
marginal  impact.  I  would  expect 
that,"  said  Michael  Finlayson. 

He  adds  that  he's  not  worried 
about  all  this  pro-union  talk  up  at 
OISE.  "There  isn'tahugenumber 
of  them,"  said  Finlayson. 

But  Brad  James,  the  Steelwork- 
ers'  organizing  co-ordinator  for 
Ontario,  says  this  insular  attitude 
doesn' t  reflect  the  dynamic  of  the 
cross-campus  campaign.  He  says 
the  volunteer-based  organizing 
team  at  U  of  T  means  staffers  from 
across  divisions  and  campuses  are 
finally  talking  toone  another. 

"The  folks  at  OISE  who  had  a 
union  know  what  they  lost.  And 
they're  especially  helpful  to  other 
staff.  That's  really  important  to 
the  campaign — ^just  to  tell  people 


they  had  a  union  and  how  impor- 
tant it  was." 

In  1 99 1 ,  there  were  14  per  cent 
more  librarians  and  1 8  per  cent 
more  staff  employed  at  the  univer- 
sity than  in  1997. 

"Scarborough  people  are  meet- 
ing people  from  OISE.  Medicine  is 
meeting  people  from  engineering 
and  they '  re  real i sing  that  as  di f fer- 
ent  as  their  work  might  be,  they 
have  common  concerns.  That's 
what  the  folks  at  OISE  have 
brought  to  the  campaign,"  added 
James. 

That's  certainly  how  Kristine 
Pearson,  liaison  officer  forOISE's 
department  of  sociology  and  eq- 
uity studies,  sees  it. 

■'We  were  unionized  for  about  a 
year.  But  with  the  merger,  we 
were  collapsed,  dissolved.  Now  a 
lot  of  us  are  in  favour  of  forming  a 
union  because  of  all  of  the  positive 
support  we  had  from  CUPE  in  the 
face  of  staff  cuts,"  said  Pearson, 
another  union  drive  volunteer. 

The  U  of  T  staff  association's 
unionization  drive  got  kicked  off 
earlier  this  year  when  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  voting  mem- 
bers chose  to  hook  up  with  the 
Steelworkers  in  their  bid  to  be- 
come a  union.  Association  mem- 
bers voted  to  launch  a  unionization 
drive  last  May  after  enduring  1 .5 
per  cent  salary  rollback  imposed 
by  the  administration. 


Tobacco  money  denied 


•  continued  from  front  page 

At  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence, associate  dean  of  develop- 
ment Michael  Donnelly  can'tre- 
call  the  faculty  turning  down  the 
kind  of  cash  social  work  just  let 
slip  away.  But,  he  says,  the  uni- 
versity studies  matters  fully  be- 
fore they  let  people  empty  their 
wallets  into  U  of  T's  coffers. 

"Normally,  we  do  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  before  we  ap- 
proach a  donor,"  he  said,  ex- 
plaining that  where  there  is  col- 
lective discomfort,  deals  are  not 
pursued. 

Within  the  world  of  tobacco 
profiteers,  Canada's  three  leaders 
aren't  used  to  being  turned  away. 

"Where  the  need  is  there  and 
we  can  help,  we  like  to.  But 
we' ve  never  been  refused,"  said 
RJR-Macdonald  spokesperson 
Janice  Hatfield,  refusing  to  dis- 
close the  company's  gift-giving 


portfolio. 

"We  have  never  had  anybody 
turn  us  down.  Don't  forget,  they 
approach  us.  They  come  to  us," 
echoed  Rothmans,  Benson  and 
Hedges  spokesperson  John 
McDonald. 

Prichard's  Imperial  Tobacco 
hasn't  been  so  lucky.  Although 
most  of  the  big-ticket  gifts  go 
through  Imasco,  says  spokesper- 
son Merle  McPhail,  the  tobacco 
company  has  been  shutout.  'They 
usually  return  the  cheque,"  she 
said  about  the  Canadian  Cancer 
Society  and  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation. 

For  Rob  Cunningham,  senior 
policy  analyst  forthecancersociety, 
the  decision  is  simple.  'Tobacco  is 
the  cause  of  30  per  cent  of  all 
cancer.  And  our  mission  is  toeradi- 
cate  all  cancer."  And  U  of  T's 
faculty  of  social  work's  choice 
should  be  seen  for  what  it  is,  he  adds. 


"It  is  a  sign  symbolic  of  the 
trend  where  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals and  associations  refuse  to 
be  associated  with  big  tobacco," 
he  said,  adding  Prichard  should 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  move. 

"One  would  hope  that  yet  an- 
other message  from  yet  another 
segment  of  the  uni  versity  commu- 
nity will  reach  Robert  Prichard's 
desk." 

But  Prichard  is  not  very  respon- 
sive to  this  latest  community  input, 
telling  the  Varsity  he  has  no  new 
thoughts  on  the  ethical  issue.  "I 
thi  nk  r  ve  commented  to  you  two 
or  three  times.  I  don't  think  I  have 

anything  to  add,"  he  said. 

Controversy  first  erupted  when 
Prichard's  stint  as  a  director  be- 
gan in  1 993. Members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine  launched  a  mas- 
sive letter  wri  ti  ng  campaign  to  get 
him  to  resign.  He  did  not  step 
down  after  receiving  the  request. 
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"The  bigger  the  endowment,  the 
more  independence  you  can  have 
from  known  sources  of  funding, 
the  greateryour  economic  power," 
he  said. 

He  says  it  is  fair  enough  that 
endowments  have  set  purposes, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  administrators'  budgeting 
hands  are  tied,  pointing  to  the  uni- 
versity's tendency  to  seal  away 
other  cash  and  cry  poor. 

"They're  hiding  money  all  over 
the  place  and  then  claiming  they 
don't  have  much  in  operational 
funds.  When  taxing  the  depart- 
ments, they  give  the  impression 
that  they're  in  a  great  financial 
squeeze.  It's  a  form  of  corporate 
discipline  used  to  ensure  the  man- 
agement still  controls  the  direction 
of  the  company.  It'sapsychologi- 
cal  edge  where  people  believe  there 
is  a  shortage  of  money." 

And  while  astute  student  politi- 
cians recognize  that  the  endowed 
money  is  not  there  for  the  taking, 
they  say  the  financial  well-being 
of  U  of  T  is  far  from  under-the- 
weather. 

Sedra's  logistics  do  not  calm 
their  nerves  as  they  see  tuition 
rising  20  per  cent  over  the  next 
two  years  for  most  undergradu- 
ates, and  professional  programs 
making  even  larger  jumps— if  the 
administration  has  its  way. 

Michol  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union,  says 
there  must  be  room  for  savings 
elsewhere.  It's  time  for  equitable 
division  of  the  funds,  she  says. 

'The  University  of  Toronto  is 


the  richest  university  in  Canada.  It 
is  up  to  the  Governing  Council  to 
see  how  to  spend  that  money,"  she 
said,  adding  that  an  endowment 
specifically  set  up  to  offset  tuition 
fee  hikes  is  an  innovative  idea. 

"If  they '  re  seeking  endowment 
funds  for  specific  chairs  and  so  on, 
why  can't  they  broaden  the  range 
of  what  that  endowed  money  will 
be  targeted  for?"  she  asked,  sug- 
gesting funds  geared  towards  staff 
enhancement,  hiringjunior  faculty, 
maintaining  the  libraries  and  off- 
setting tuition. 

"If  that  money  is  there  for  a 
rainy  day ,  i  t '  s  never  poured  harder 
than  now,"  she  said. 

On  a  national  scale,  U  of  T's 
piggy  bank  is  weighing  in  as  the 
heaviest  endowment  bearer  by 
$273  million.  Tagging  behind  in 
second  is  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  checkinginat  $540mil- 
lion.Otherbigcontenders  include 
McGillUniversity,boastinga$383 
million  endowment  last  June, 
Dalhousie  University  at  $211.9 
million  in  December  and  Simon 
FraserUniversityat$70.2million. 

The  American  model  of  a  fi- 
nancially self-sufficient  univer- 
sity reveals,  however,  that  U  of 
T  is  still  in  the  little  league  com- 
pared to  the  privatized  Ivy  Leagu- 
ers. Harvard  has  $1 1  billion  in 
endowments,  Yale  $5.8  billion, 
Princeton  $5  billion,  Stanford  $4.7 
billion.  Michigan  State,  which  is 
only  partially  private  is  at  $200 
million,  which  in  itself  speaks  to 
the  mammoth  nature  of  what  U 
of  T  has  locked  away  in  endow- 
ment funds. 


Moffat  pre-SAC  pressures. 


SAC  gets 
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"I  love  this.  I'm  so  proud  to  be  at  U  of  T,"  said  Tiffany  Fitter, 
a  new  Scarborough  rep  for  SAC. 

Ramsaroop-Moffat  ran  on  four  key  words — accessibility,  di  ver- 
sity,  equality  and  equity. 

But  despite  the  electricity  on  one  side  of  the  room,  a  few  dejected 
souls  personified  the  unstated  schism  in  the  room — led  by  ousted 
Erindale  S  AC  rep  Allan  Craigie,  well  known  for  his  contributions  to 
the  Reform  and  Young  Tory  clubs  on  campus,  and  a  visibly  upset 
acclaimed  St.  Mike's  rep  to  SAC  Kevin  Kokonge,  who  even 
uttered  a  few  choice  words  to  the  victorious  Ramsaroop. 

Minor  squabbles  aside,  Ramsaroop  supporters  placed  the  victory 
within  its  proper  political  context.  "This  has  been  a  good  day  forthe 
left,"  said  Aisling  Burke,  SAC's  university  affairs  commission. 
"First  Nova  Scotia,  now  this,"  referring  to  the  New  Democratic 
Party's  performance  in  the  provincial  election  the  day  prior. 

Vice-president  hopeful  Robert  German  left  soon  after  the  results 
came  in  with  a  circle  of  friends,  but  not  before  congratulating 
Ramsaroop.  "I  honestly  hope  you  do  a  good  job,"  he  said. 

Defeated  presidential  candidate  Mike  Sokolski  hung  out  and 
mingled.  "It  was  a  good  race,"  he  said. 

SAC's  referendum  questions  also  passed.  In  addition  to  the  one- 
time fee  increase  of  $10.57  to  continue  the  current  health  plan 
coverage,  students  also  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $65.25  to 
implement  a  dental  plan.  And  although  any  student  who  doesn't 
want  the  deal  can  be  refunded,  the  dental  plan  question  narrowly 
won — with  1 ,606  fighting  against  1 ,46 1  no  votes. 


SAC  gives  the  university  a  taste  of  its  own  marketing  medicine. 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSm" 


Campaign  slogans  get  quirky 


BY  VITO  M.  LABATE 

Varsity  Staff 

In  a  twist  of  subversive  mischief, 
U  of  T's  fundraising  campaign 
slogan  has  undergone  major 
reconstructive  surgery. 

The  outbreak  of  doctored 
bumper-stickers  across  campus 
which  read  'Great  Minds  With 
Great  Debts'  is  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  way  of  tell- 
ing university  big-wigs  that  stu- 
dents are  fed  up  with  tuition  hikes 
and  massive  debt  loads.  The  coun- 
cil hopes  that  this  time  it  will  stick, 
literally. 

"We  didn't  want  the  adminis- 
tration to  believe  that  we  had  given 
up,"  said  university  affairs  com- 
missioner AislingBurke,  complain- 
ing the  'great  future'  thing  just 
doesn't  work  for  most  students. 

The  display  of  anti-administra- 
tion sentiment  comes  as  a  surprise 
move  for  SAC — since  it  has  rarely 
taken  theinitiati  ve  this  yearto  take 
a  critical  jab  at  the  university's 
policies.  But  according  to  Burke, 
the  sticky  labels  and  theiruncanny 
spoof  of  U  of  T's  original  'Great 
Minds  for  a  Great  Future'  design 
have  struck  a  chord  with  campus 
hacks. 

"People  really  liked  the  spin  the 
stickers  put  on  the  university's 
fundraising  campaign,"  she  said. 

However,  not  all  university  offi- 
cials are  fazed  by  the  mutated 
adjustments  to  their  original  de- 
sign. Inaquintessential  public  re- 
lations move,  director  of  public 
affairs  Sue  Bloch-Nevitte  cites  the 
gesture  as  an  indication  of  the 
marketing  genius  of  the  campaign. 

"My  first  reaction  was,  'Isn't 
this  a  great  place?'  There's  al- 
ways something,"  she  said.  'The 
[original]  phrase  really  lends  itself 
to  parody.  It's  certainly  a  market- 
ing lesson  for  me.  But  the  broad 
concept  is  definitely  out  there.  The 
ideaof 'GreatMinds'  isobviously 
resonating,  so  I'm  not  depressed 
at  all." 

Besides,  Bloch-Nevitteadds,the 
university  welcomes  debate  and 
the  expression  of  differing  views. 
"If  s  a  form  of  flattery,  if  you  will." 

Other  doctored  versions  of 
'Great  Minds'  buttons  have  al- 
ready surfaced,  sporting  a  scath- 
ing indictment  of  the  university's 
track  record  on  equity  issues. 
Some  harsh  phrases  include 


'Great  Minds  forGreat  Exploita- 
tion' and  'GreatMinds forStarved 
Bodies.' 

While  SAC's  sticker  campaign 
costs  $  1 ,300,  the  university 's  total 
operating  budgetforthe  fundraising 
campaign  checks-in  at  $23  million. 
Ten  percent,  or  $2.3  million,  is 
allocated  to  communications  and 
advertising  alone. 

And  while  the  new  stickers 
zero  in  on  student  financial  woes, 
U  of  T  isn't  afraid  to  pull  out  all 
the  spending  stops,  especially 
when  the  name  of  the  game  is 
fundraising. 

"The  development  of  a  look  is  a 
process  that  takes  many,  many 
months,"  said  Peter  French,  man- 
agerof  James  Ireland  Design  Inc., 
the  firm  which  was  paid  an  undis- 
closed amount  to  design  U  of  T's 
campaign  logo. 

"There  was  a  whole  palette  of 
coloursdesignedjustforthis.  You 
want  to  accurately  represent  the 
university  so  the  colours  have  to 
be  picked  according  to  theircon- 
text,  which  in  this  case,  is  to  raise 
some  money,"  said  French. 

Yet  the  task  wasn't  quite  so 
hard  for  the  in-house  graphics  de- 
signer at  SAC — who  was  able  to 
reproduce  the  design  on  a  regular 
desktop  computer  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  "It  was  not  difficult  at 
all,"  said  Dave  Steele,  director  of 
advertising  and  communications 
for  SAC.  "Most  of  our  time  was 
spent  trying  to  guess  the  font." 

Despite  the  titanic  costs  of  keep- 
ing the  aggressive  fundraising  ef- 
forts afloat,  the  university  does  not 
hold  a  registered  copy  right  on  cam- 
paign design  logos  and  slogans.  "I 
can't  imagine  we'd  be  slapping 
law-suits  on  anybody,"  said  B  loch- 
Nevitte. 

However,  perhaps  trademarking 
it  isn't  such  a  bad  idea,  she  added. 

Legal  talk  aside,  students  are 
responding  to  the  bumper-stick- 
ers with  uneasy  concern — with 
undergrad  tuition  set  to  rise  by  20 
percent  over  the  next  two  years 
and  graduate  and  professional 
price  tags  slated  to  go  up  even 
more — if  the  administration  gets 
its  way. 

"It's  so  true,"  said  biology  stu- 
dent Anna  Wattle  of  the  satirical 
slogan.  "I  mean,  I  may  come  out  of 
this  place  with  a  stronger  mind  but 
it  looks  like  I'll  have  at  least  a 
$  1 0,000 debt  to  go  along  wi  th  that. 


This  is  a  funny  kind  of  take  on  it, 
but  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  don't 
laugh." 

With  organized  actions  against 
unfair  fee  hikes  becoming  a  main- 
stay on  campus,  the  cheeky  stick- 
ers bring  an  added  touch  of  irony 
and  cast  a  fashionable  new  light  on 
methods  of  resistance. 

"I  think  it's  a  good  strategy  just 


because  it's  so  different  from  the 
regular  mode  of  protest,"  said 
Peter  Robinson  who  is  knee-deep 
in  debt.  "It's  subtle  but  it  nails  the 
university  with  a  dose  of  its  own 
medicine  by  using  the  very  same 
layout  design. 

"I  just  wish  I  could  afford  a  car 
so  I  could  stick  this  on  the  bumper," 
he  added. 


committed 

to  a 

healthy 
student 

body 


Make  exercise  a  part  of  your 
university  life.  Visit  the 
Athletic  Centre  and  Hart  House 
for  a  fiill  listing  of  programs  and 
services  available  to  all  students. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "Students  have  given  a  clear  mandate.  [U  of  T]  president  Robert 

Prichard  can't  expect  a  smooth  ride  next  year."  Student  council  prez-elect  Chris 
Ramsaroop  explains  that  he  is  willing  to  give  up  that  leather  jacket  from  Prichard  next 

Xmas. 

Students  as  safeguards 


OUTSPOKEN  AND  OFTEN  endangered 
revolutionaries  in  many  developingcoun- 
tries  are  students.  They  are  the  force 
behind  movements  fordemocracy  and  free  speech, 
rallying  and  striking  until  theirgoals  are  acknowl- 
edged. From  China  to  Kenya  these  students  have 
often  died  in  their  attempts  to  fulfil  an  idealistic 
intellectual  vision  for  education  andtheircountry 
itself 

Canada  seems  more  than  mildly  sedate  in  com- 
parison to  these  politically-charged  settings.  How- 
ever, the  passion  and  political  convictions  evi- 
denced in  many  international  student  movements 
appear  to  be  taking  root  in  Canadian  culture  in  a 
manner  unseen  before  in  recent  years. 

At  the  tangible  student  level,  the  number  of 
people  attending  rallies  is  a  wonderful  indication  of 
renewed  interest  in  issues  that  impact  students. 
From  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students'  Days 
of  Action  to  the  U  of  T  George  Bush  honourary 
degree  protest,  more  students  (although,  by  no 
means  enough)  are  out  there  voicing  their  disap- 
proval. Why,  at  a  local  level,  even  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  managed  to  pull  together  a 
witty  spin-off  of  U  of  T' s  'Great  Minds  for  a  Great 
Future'  campaign  which  captures  the  problem  of 
student  debt. 

And  at  this  university ,  one  need  look  no  further 
than  last  night's  SAC  prez  results  to  grasp  the 
winds  of  change  blowing  at  this  institution.  Elect- 
ing Chris  Ramsaroop,  a  progressive  candidate 
who  surely  would  have  been  deemed  too  radical 
years  prior,  was  just  as  telling  about  where  the 
student  body  is  at  as  it  is  a  testament  to  his  and 
running-mate  AndreaMoffat's  tine  campaign  strat- 
egy. The  worried  faces  of  a  few  resilient  con- 
servative student  politicians  at  last  night' s  election 
party  illustrate  perfectly  the  significance  of  the 
Ramsaroop  victory. 

And  as  students  rev  up  to  take  on  the  challenges 
of  the  next  millennium,  surprisingly  enough  they 
are  finding  sympathetic  voices  sprinkled  every- 
where. Most  recently,  small-time  Liberals  con- 
vinced their  party  to  pass  a  resolution  at  last 
weekend's  convention  calling  fora  national  sys- 


tem of  grants  as  student  debt  loads  skyrocket. 
Needless  to  say.  we'  re  not  holding  our  breath  for 
the  Liberal  machi  ne  (which  is  really  Tory  blue)  to 
pounce  on  the  idea.  But,  the  grumblings  from  the 
bottom  matter. 

But  perhaps  the  media,  or  more  specifically 
what  the  media  chooses  to  cover,  is  reflective  of 
a  sense  of  changing  times.  At  the  Varsity,  we 
receive  countless  phone  calls  and  interview  re- 
quests from  news  shows  looking  for  students 
guilty  of  defaulting  on  their  loans,  or  a  good  source 
to  look  at  the  future  of  the  arts  in  the  information 
age,  or  the  ethics  of  fundraising  as  universities 
begin  to  rely  more  on  private  funds.  Even  Conrad 
Black,  committed  to  a  wholly  privatized  'fill  in  the 
blank,'  has  allowed  the  odd  sympathetic  story  to 
slip  through. 

Of  course,  the  only  mildly  depressing  aspect  of 
this  resurgence  of  progressive  politics  is  that  most 
movements  begin  when  social  conditions  and 
what  people  perceive  as  human  rights  begin  to 
deteriorate.  In  some  developing  countries,  milita- 
ristic regimes  and  haphazard  university  closings 
or  censorship  laws  make  student  oppression  ob- 
vious and  resistance  to  it  becomes  a  logical  result. 
In  courteous  Canada,  people  are  slow-moving  to 
express  anger  and  fight  back  against  a  govern- 
ment they  have  complacently  trusted  more  often 
than  not — which  means  things  are  becoming 
quite  bleak  for  Canadian  students  to  be  acting 
crazy  with  all  this  protesting  and  Ramsaroop- 
supporting. 

The  Liberal  cuts  to  education  seem  end  of  the 
worldish  as  do  some  of  the  anti-education  tac- 
tics of  the  Harris  regime.  But  it  is  only  the 
beginning,  believe  it  or  not  there  is  room  to 
wreak  plenty  more  destruction.  It  is  up  to  the 
student  movement,  currently  in  its  infant  stages, 
to  ensure  that  future  generations  have  access  to 
higher  education.  Quite  a  monumental  task,  yes. 
But  students,  like  the  teachers  in  Ontario,  will 
enjoy  popular  support  for  a  cause  that  will  be 
recognized  as  incredibly  valuable  to  our  future 
as  a  culture.  So  the  only  question  remains,  are 
students  up  for  it? 
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.letters  to  the  editor 


Government 
should  reinvest 
in  social 
housing 

With  recent  proposals  from  the 
health  restructuring  committee 
regarding  the  upcoming  closures 
of  hospitals,  and  more  specifi- 
cally closures  of  psychiatric  beds, 
we  as  future  nurses  are  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  this  will 
have  on  many  psychiatric  pa- 
tients in  Toronto.  In  response  to 
this  proposal,  the  provincial  health 
minister  Elizabeth  Witmer  re- 
cently maintained  that  the  clo- 
sures would  not  occur  until  ad- 
equate community  resources 
were  implemented  {The  Toronto 
Star,  29  Jan.  1998).  Albeit  that 
this  strategy  is  of  importance, 
further  governmental  interven- 
tion is  necessary. 

We  propose  that  funding 
should  be  allocated  in  the  areas 
of  employment  and  housing  ini- 
tiatives. Why?  Well,  by  increas- 
ing funding  towards  housing  and 
employment  initiatives  prior  to 
these  inevitable  discharges  into 
thecommunity,  those  with  men- 
tal illness  will  be  given  theoppor- 
tunity  to  work  and  in  turn  be- 
come contributing  members  of 
society  as  opposed  to  resorting 
to  institutionalization. 

In  fact,  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing funding  in  the  area  of 
housing  and  employment  was 
made  particularly  salient  in  a  re- 
cent Toronto  Star  article  (16 
Mar.  1998).  This  article  ad- 
dressed the  potential  amend- 
ments to  the  mental  health  laws 
that  are  presently  being  consid- 
ered. Statements  made  by  David 
Reville  (a  consumer-survivor), 
and  Lillith  Finkler  (of  Parkdale 
community  legal  services),  were 
particulariy  potent. 

Finkler  criticized  the  govern- 
ment fordisenfranchising  those 
who  are  most  vulnerable  in  our 
society  by  cutting  welfare  by  21 
percent.  These  cuts  will  inevita- 
bly affect  those  who  are  not  em- 
ployed or  who  are  already  sub- 
ject to  substandard  living  condi- 
tions. Often,  these  individuals  are 
those  living  with  mental  illness. 
In  fact,  48  per  cent  of  mentally  ill 
individuals  are  homeless.  In  sup- 
port of  this,  Reville  states  that 
what  is  important  to  him  is  a 
"home,  job  and  friends,"  and  not 
merely  to  be  held  under  surveil- 
lance. 

Thus  the  message  we  are  try- 
ing to  convey  is  that  augmenting 


governmental  support  in  the  ar- 
eas of  employment  and  housing 
may  positively  affect  both  those 
living  with  mental  illness  and  so- 
ciety at  large. 

Do  you  agree  with  us  and  won- 
der what  YOU  can  do  to  help 
out?  In  the  upcoming  political 
elections,  be  sure  to  consider 
these  issues  and  be  aware  of 
who  is  supporting  it.  Be  politi- 
cally active  and  use  your  vote  to 
make  a  difference. 

Sincerely, 
JENNY  CHREPTYK 
SOLANGE  DIAS 
DELIA  FURTADO 
MELANIE  SPENCER 
HELEN  SU 
YVONNE  YU 

Blaming  it 
on  the 
spellchecker 

(RE:  editorial,  "Do  the  right 
thing,"  Mar.  23) 
"So  election  season  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  winded 
down  to  its  last  rhetorical  gasps, 
accept  for  this  one.  We  at  44  St. 
George  Street  have  come  to  the 
startling  conclusion  that  there  re- 
ally is  only  choice  in  this  colle- 
giate rate  race — the  Chris 
Ramsaroop  ticket." 

Ah,  the  spellchecker,  that 
nasty  device  that  lets  properly 
spelled,  yet  improperly  placed 
words  slip  through  editorial  fin- 
gers. While  the  Varsity's  one- 
sided coverage  of  the  election 
campaign  is  one  thing,  I  guess 
that  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents are  just  going  to  have  to 
EXCEPT  that  the  writing  and 
grammar  of  their  student  news- 
paper is  in  the  gutter  with  the 
mice  and.  RATES  (the  ones  in 
the  race  of  course).  But  of  course, 
I'm  no  English  student,  so  per- 
haps theerrorsthati  FINDEDin 
this  letter  are  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. 

BEN  GREENHOUSE 
Zoology  9T9 

Kim's  cynicism 
not  suffered  by 
all 

(RE:  Life's  gonna  suck  when 
you  grow  up,"  Mar.  17) 
Gloria  Kim  is  one  unhappy,  bitter 
"grown-up."  Her  article's  mes- 
sage to  university  students  like 
myself  is  to  quit  complaining 
about  our  pathetic  little  problems 
since  our  forthcoming  life  in  "the 


grown-up  world"  will  be  pure 
hell.  I  can  appreciate  the  woes 
of  working  life,  but  her  conde- 
scending tone  is  what  hit  a  nerve. 

She  implies  that  students  are 
without  responsibi  lities  since  we 
can  skip  class,  party  all  night  and 
spend  money  however  we 
choose. 

But  students  do  have  legiti- 
mate problems  and  important  re- 
sponsibilities. A  student's  life  is 
a  stressful,  full-time,  three-year 
long  endeavour  that  directly  in- 
fluences out  career  paths.  It  is  a 
misconception  that  most  students 
skip  class  and  party  hard.  It  is 
untrue  that  "no  one  cares  what 
you  [the  student]  spend  your 
money  on."  Surely  college  bur- 
sars and  the  banks,  to  whom  we 
owe  truckloads  of  money,  care. 

My  key  point  is  that  people 
have  different  responsibilities  and 
concerns  depending  on  what 
stage  they  are  at  in  life.  Gradu- 
ating from  one  stage  to  another 
does  not  give  one  the  right  to 
belittle  her  former  peers. 

Ms.  Kim's  cynicism  seems  to 
emanate  from  her  dislike  of  her 
current  job.  Maybe  this  is  be- 
cause of  too  many  missed 
classes,  lots  of  late-night  partying 
and  frivolous  spending  while  at 
university.  Ms.  Kim's  article  un- 
intentionally serves  as  a  warning 
to  students  to  work  extra  hard  to 
ensure  that  we  don't  end  up  in 
jobs  that  will  make  us  pessimistic 
"grown-ups"  yearning  for  a  so- 
called  golden  past. 

LAEKA  ISHATREZA, 
International  Relations  9T8 
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The  Varsity  wolcdnies  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
tors  must  be  no  longer  than 
250  words  and  nui.si  be  ac- 
companied by  the  author's' 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  will  be  withheld  upon 
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Space:  OPIRG's  final  frontier 


BY  ELENA  LONERO 


At  the  University  of  Toronto,  adminis- 
trators are  always  crying  poor — claim- 
ing that  this  school  is  cash-starved,  con- 
stantly needing  to  reach  deeper  into 
students'  pockets.  Most  of  us  can  see 
through  this  PR  line — right  past  it  to  $98 
million  in  stashed  cash.  However,  even 
the  administration  cannot  deny  that  U  of 
T  is  rich  in  one  resource — space.  The 
campus  is  huge,  with  hundreds  of  build- 
ings, offices  and  auditoriums. 

There  is  room  for  all  of  us — we  know 
it's  out  there. 

There  has  always  been  competition 
for  space  at  U  of  T — even  though  this 
campus  is  so  big,  with  so  many  empty 
corners.  Office  space,  meeting  space, 
open  space,  prayer  space...  Who  has  it, 
who  needs  it,  who  gets  it — and  who 
doesn't — has  become  a  major  campus 
issue. 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (OPIRG)  is  the  only  group  that 
receives  a  fee  from  students  but  does 
not  have  office  space  on  campus.  We 
have  been  asking  for  15  years  now.  In 
response  to  our  requests,  university  of- 
ficials smile,  nod,  and  then  sadly  shake 
their  heads  and  essentially  tell  us,  "There 
is  no  room,  please  wait  quietly  for  a  few 
more  years." 


What  this  means  to  you,  the  student, 
is  that  your  money  is  wasted  on  rent  paid 
to  a  private  landlord  to  the  tune  of 
$  1 0,000  per  year.  That  amounts  to  one 
sixth  of  our  annual  budget.  Un- 
like U  of  T,  we  don't  come 
back  to  students  to  demand 
more  money  every  year,  so  our 
budget  is  being  squeezed  by 
inflation.  The  money  w^  pay 
for  rent  could  be  spent  on  more 
educational  events  or  volun- 
teer programming — so  that 
more  students  could  get  in- 
volved, more  could  use  our  re- 
source library,  more  could  un- 
dertake socially  meaningful  re- 
search or  learn  how  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place. 

This  situation  is  now  urgent, 
because  OPIRG  stands  to  lose 
many  basic  services — such  as 
telephones,  mail  and  recy- 
cling— when  the  university 
pulls  out  of  our  building.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  our  storage  space  and  meet- 
ing room.  Ifyou've  been  to  the  OPIRG 
office  (if  you  could  find  it,  that  is)  you 
know  that  it  is  cramped,  poorly  venti- 
lated and  far  removed  from  campus  life. 

Students  have  a  right  to  see  their 
money  spent  efficiently.  It  is  also  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  find  student  organi- 


zations close  to  where  students  are:  on 
campus.  In  order  to  create  the  Wom- 
en's Centre,  people  had  to  pitch  tents 
outside  the  President'soffice.  Now,  the 


What  we  need  here  is  a 
clear  and  precise  policy 
on  space  allocation,  in 
which  student  interests 
are  clearly  prioritized. 


Women's  Centre  is  being  forced  to 
move  (to  make  way  for  more  adminis- 
trative offices).  Looks  like  we  all  might 
be  doing  some  winter  camping... 

We've  all  heard  about  Muslim  stu- 
dents praying  in  corners  or  stairwells. 
This  is  a  situation  that  is  absolutely 
unacceptable,  yet  the  university  refuses 
to  adequately  address  it.  Other  large 


employers  ensure  that  their  Muslim  em- 
ployees have  a  nearby  place  to  worship 
when  they  have  to.  Why  can' t  U  of  T  do 
the  same,  when  it  owns  several  dozen 
city  blocks  of  buildings? 
Don'tbelievethehype:  thereis 
lots  of  space  on  campus.  Direc- 
tors of  powerful  departments  or 
academic  programs  have  little 
trouble  finding  new  offices  when 
desired;  sometimes  they  even  gel 
wholebuildings!  Butthe admin- 
istration cannot  find  a  little  cor- 
ner for  OPIRG  or  a  room  for 
Friday  prayers.  The  problem  is 
that  offices  are  allocated  by  the 
command  of  in  visible  bureaucrats 
in  mysterious  committees;  stu- 
dent requests — like  usual — get 
trapped  in  endless  red  tape. 
It  all  comes  down  to  their  fa- 
vourite catch  phrase:  "priority." 
Apparently  OPIRG's  plight  has 
none.  Efficient  use  of  student 
funds  — invested  in  OPIRG  in  a  demo- 
cratic referendum  (more  than  U  of  T 
can  say  about  tuition  fees) — is  not  a 
priority  for  the  administrafion.  Instead 
we  see  expensive  renovation  projects 
like  the  Peter  Munk  Centre  for  interna- 
tional Studies.  Who  asked  for  university 
funds  to  be  spent  on  that?  I  guess  the 
name  says  it  all. 


What  we  need  here  is  a  clear  and 
precise  policy  on  space  allocation,  in 
which  student  interests  are  clearly 
prioritized.  All  university  funds  are 
tracked  and  accounted  for,  yet  the  allo- 
cation of  space  is  random  and  confus- 
ing; distributed  according  to  political 
power  and  personal  contacts. 

OPIRG  has  finally  been  forced  to 
launch  a  campaign  for  campus  office 
space.  We've  been  waiting  for  over  a 
decade  and  we  can't  wait  any  longer. 
We  started  by  going  through  all  the 
"proper  channels"  and  they  have  side- 
stepped the  issue.  Now  we  are  working 
with  other  students  who  have  urgent 
space  needs  (Women's  Centre.  Multi- 
Faith  Coalition  and  others)  and  asking 
other  campus  organizations  for  support. 
Soon  you  can  join  us  on  campus — per- 
haps wearing  a  silly  "space"  costume — 
to  gather  support,  collect  signatures, 
and  turn  up  the  heat  on  the  administra- 
tion. 

Elena  Lonero  is  the  coordinator  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  ' 
Group  (OPIRG)  Toronto,  a  student- 
directed  campus  organization  that 
promotes  and  engages  in  action,  edu- 
cation and  research  on  social  justice 
and  environmental  issues. 
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Private  interests 
will  kill 
university 

A  dependence  on  private  sector 
funding  will  notchangeuniversi- 
ties.  It  will  wipe  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. I  am  not  being  an  alarmist. 
Without  public  funding,  the  educa- 
tional institutions  wecall  universi- 
ties now  will  become  something 
completely  different,  although  they 
may  keep  the  name. 

The  university  is  a  place  where 
learning  and  research  take  place. 
The  learning  is  not  directed  from 
the  outside.  The  students  and  re- 
searchers at  a  university  follow 
theirown  directives  in  their  work, 
wherever  those  directives  may 
lead.  The  net  result  may  have 
some  commercial  or  industrial 
utility.  It  may  not.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  the  university 
an  independent  centre  of  learn- 
ing. Its  insulation  from  the  fash- 
ions and  ideologies  of  the  wider 
world  is  precisely  what  enables 
it  to  search  for  knowledge  and 
communicate  that  knowledge 
without  fear. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  an 
extremely  pervasive  (maybe  per- 
verse) fetish  with  "compefitive- 
nessin  the  international  market- 
place." To  the  ideologues,  the 
entire  world  can  be  broken  up 
i  nto  a  series  of  cost-benefit  analy- 
ses. In  this  context,  the  univer- 
sity is  valuableonly  if  it  produces 
graduates  and  research  work  that 
are  immediately  relevant  to  the 
economy.  But  to  see  things  this 
way  is  to  look  at  the  problem 
backwards.  Knowledge  should 
be  pouring  out  of  the  university 
into  the  wider  world  where  it  can 


be  picked  up  or  used.  The  wider 
world  should  not— indeed  it  can- 
not— tell  the  university  what 
knowledge  it  should  be  produc- 
ing. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  not  on 
us  to  show  how  economically 
valuable  a  degree  in  geography 
or  sociology  is,  or  how  much 
classical  studies  can  help  a  per- 
son find  a  career,  or  how  valu- 
able a  theoretical  scientist  is  to 
the  economy.  These  studies  are 
a  given  of  the  university.  Per- 
haps the  burden  of  proof  should 
be  on  the  business  community  to 
explain  why  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training  should  take 
place  in  the  university. 

If  there  were  two  sets  of 
schools,  one  to  prepare  students 
for  the  job  markets — both  wage 
and  professional  markets — and 
another  for  pure  research  and 
scholarship,  maybe  the  university 
would  not  be  in  danger.  The  first 
set  of  schools  could  take  the  shape 
ofa  sophisticated  apprenticeship 
system,  and  no  one  would  be 
alarmed  by  businesses  Contrib- 
uting liberally  to  it.  Tax  funding 
could  pay  for  the  second,  public, 
university  system.  But  then  the 
businesses  would  complain  that 
they  were  being  taxed  for  some- 
thing and  receiving  no  benefits, 
and  would  threaten  to  withdraw 
their  taxes  and  funding  and  move 
to  some  other,  more  understand- 
ingjurisdiction.  Students  would 
avoid  the  true  universities  and  go 
only  to  the  schools  that  prepared 
them  for  lucrative  careers.  The 
true  universities  would  be 
strapped  for  cash  and  good  stu- 
dents and  would  die  slow,  with- 
ering deaths,  while  the  training 
institutions  would  continue  to 
exist,  at  least  as  long  as  they 


stayedcompetitive... 

JUSTIN  PODUR 
Victoria  College  student 

Reverse 
discrimination? 

(RE:  "Students  target  racism  as 
bulls-eye,"  Mar.  17) 
The  neo-racists  have  gone  over 
the  top  by  promoting  an  aware- 
ness of  the  evils  of  "white  think- 
ing" as  a  theme  for  the  anti- 
racism  campaign.  Although  they 
never  do  say  just  what  this  white 
thinking  is,  it  seems  to  suggest  a 
certain  personal  philosophy  or 
world  view,  and  apparently  ema- 
nates from  people  with  white 
skin.  But  then  we  are  told  that 
even  "people  of  colour"  can  be 
afflicted  by  white  thinking,  pre- 
sumably when  they  go  awry. 
Being  confused  we  turned  to  our 
trusty  Webster's  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  "Rac- 
ism n.  The  assumption  that  the 
characteristics  and  abilities  of  an 
individual  are determinedby  race 
and  ....  a  political  program  or 
social  system  based  on  these  as- 
sumptions." So,  although  they 
aren't  really  talking  about  col- 
our, they  try  to  link  the  most 
personal  of  all  human  character- 
isfics,  thought,  to  a  particular 


race,  whites.  This  is  apparently 
being  done  in  the  interest  of  a 
particular  socio-political  agenda. 

These  people  sound  very  pro- 
racism  to  us. 

DR.  H.  SINGH 
DR.  B.  NUTTLEY 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Bad  math 

(RE:  "Student  apathy  speaks  for 
itself,"  Mar.  17) 
I  need  to  correct  some  of  the 
political  assumptions  Roy  Hrab  de- 
duced from  the  simple  arithmetic 
he  learned  in  Economics  101.  In 
Benthamite  fashion  he  would  set 
about  calculating  certain 
populations  and  making  the  most 
outrageous  claims  based  thereon. 
In  this  case,  he  used  the  number  of 
demonstrators  at  the  anti-Bush  rally 
to  argue  that  only  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  were 
opposed  to  this  investiture.  Of 
course,  this  is  metonymically  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  for  all  visible 
dissent  that  so  regularly  punctu-  ' 
ates  routine  academic  work  at  the 
Uni  versity  of  Toronto  nowadays. 

Obviously  Hrab  is  lacking  as 
much  imagination  as  he  is  math- 
ematical skills.  With  rising  tui- 
tion, increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents are  working  one  and  two 
jobs  while  carrying  full  course  I 


loads  in  order  to  simply  survive. 
It  takes  solid  commitment  and 
available  time  to  get  out  there  on 
the  front  lines  and  voice  disgust 
at  the  range  of  issues  attached  to 
that  shameful  Bush  affair. 

But  Hrab  makes  another  as- 
sumption. He  has  the  gall  to  think 
that  all  the  students  at  this  univer- 
sity are  so  obtuse  as  to  swallow 
his  argument  that  invisibility  sug- 
gests agreement  with  the  neo- 
conservati  ve  agenda  being  forced 
uponusall.  Itdoes  notlThereare 
many  who  silently  oppose  the  ar- 
rogant contempt  the  present  ad- 
ministration holds  for  them.  It  is 
this  invisible  and  silent  majority 
who  are  quietly  becoming 
radicalized.  They  are  being  stirred 
towards  a  political  momentum  that 
will  beimpossibletocontain  when 


it  reaches  its  critical  mass. 

At  the  faculty  of  social  work  we 
have  listened  repeatedly  to  our 
dean  make  the  same  dis-informa- 
tive  claim  as  Hrab — visibility  of 
protest  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
totality  of  dissent.  This  is  a  claim 
that  attempts  to  silence  by  willfully 
disregarding  students  who  are  con- 
strained economically  from  being 
visible;  those  who  have,  regretta- 
bly, so  far  suffered  in  silence:  and 
those  who  remain  mute  because 
they,  with  good  reason  at  the  fac- 
ulty of  social  work,  fear  academic 
reprisal .  It  is  time  for  honesty  from 
the  apologists  of  corporate  tyr- 
anny in  Simcoe  Hall. 

TERENCE  STONE, 
MSW  student 
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Greenpeace's  latest  campaign  is  a  low  blow 


BY  VICTORIA  MUSGRAVE 

Recently,  Greenpeace  took  its 
war  against  the  logging  of  British 
Columbia' s  old  growth  forests  to 
Europe.  The  environmental  ac- 
tivist group  is  threatening  com- 
panies that  sell  BC  wood  prod- 
ucts with  a  consumer  boycott. 
The  campaign  has  already  had 
some  impact  as  three  European 
companies,  including  a  British 
chain  of  home  repairstores,  have 
stopped  selling  BC  lumber  and 
paper  products. 

While  1  agree  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  protect  at  least  some 
of  the  old-growth  forest  in  BC, 
the  tactics  of  Greenpeace  are 
insensitive  and  irresponsible. 

Now  is  probably  the  worst  time 
to  attack  the  BC  logging  indus- 
try. The  "Asian  flu"  has  been 


devastating.  Many  mills  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  their 
operations  or  even  shut  down 
permanently.  Hundreds,  even 
thousands  have  lost  their  jobs. 
With  trade  to  the  US  limited  by 
quotas,  the  only  other  market  of 
size  left  to  BC  lumber  is  Europe. 
If  Greenpeace  has  its  way,  BC 
lumber  will  be  denied  this  market 
as  well. 

Greenpeace  seems  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  their  boycott,  if 
successful,  will  causeeven  more 
unemployment  and  devastate 
whole  communities  that  depend 
on  the  lumber  industry . 

Does  Greenpeace  really  be- 
lieve that  its  latest  weapon  will 
actually  make  companies  stop 
logging  old  growth  forest  and 
change  logging  practices?  I  do 
not  think  it  will.  Instead,  it  will 


Gree|ipeace  should  re-examine  its 

wlible  approach  to  saving  the 
environment.  Their  hostile  tactics 
are  just  making  the  very  industry 
they  are  trying  to  change  even 
more  hostile.  ^  g| 


make  the  logging  industry  fight 
back  even  harder  than  it  all  ready 
has. 

Greenpeace's  previous  ef- 
forts to  end  old   

growth  logging 
in  BC  have  not 
been  successful. 
Last  summer, 
their"warinthe 
woods"  was  met 
by  a  war  waged 
by  the  loggers. 
Greenpeace  ac- 
tivists were 
banned  from 
some  communi- 
ties and  had  one 
of  their  ships 
blockaded  in 
Vancouver  Harbour. 

While  much  still  needs  to  be 
done,  the  logging  industry  has 


become  more  environmentally 
friendly  in  recent  years,  but 
Greenpeace  has  not  given  the 
industry  any  credit. 


Greenpeace  should  re-exam- 
ine its  whole  approach  to  saving 
the  environment.  Their  hostile 


tactics  are  just  making  the  very 
industry  they  are  trying  to  change 
even  more  hostile.  If  they  really 
want  to  improve  EC's  environ- 

  ment,  they 

should  put  their 
formidable  re- 
sources and  en- 
ergies into  rea- 
sonable, work- 
able recommen- 
dations. As  long 
as  the  antago- 
nism between 
Greenpeace  and 
the  lumber  in- 
dustry contin- 
ues, there  will  be 
no  resolution  to 
this  issue. 
Let's  face  it,  humans  have 
needs  that  can  only  be  met  by 
using  the  resources  of  the  envi- 


ronment. We  must  find  ways  to 
make  the  relationship  between 
humans  and  the  environment 
more  co-operative. 

Our  need  for  paper  and  other 
products  that  come  from  the  BC 
forest  are  not  going  to  go  away 
or  change  anytime  soon. 
Greenpeace's  boycott  may  bring 
the  logging  of  old  growth  forests 
in  BC  to  a  halt,  but  logging  will 
only  continue  in  other  areas. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if 
environmental  groups  began 
working  with  industry  and  gov- 
ernment to  find  ways  to  do  busi- 
ness that  are  environmentally- 
friendly  and  maintain  employ- 
ment. 

Victoria  Musgrave  is  a 
fourth  year  political  science 
student. 
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Coverage 
biased 

(RE:  "SAC  hopefuls  defend  past 
records,"  Mar.  2.'') 
1  am  writing  this  as  one  of  the 
approximately  70  people  who  at- 
tended the  SAC  Presidential  Can- 
didates Forum  last  Thursday.  I 
was  appalled  that  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  student  population 
bothered  to  attend,  and  I  won- 
dered how  uninformed  students 
could  possibly  cast  a  responsible 
vote.  After  reading  the  article  in 
your  paper,  I  am  more  concerned 
that  students  will  be  making  their 
decisions  based  on  the  biased 
writings  of  your  reporters.  As  I 
read  the  article,  1  found  myself 
asking  if  we  even  attended  the 
same  forum.  Somehow  Ms. 
Jabbari  managed  to  take  a  less 
than  stellar  performance  by  both 
tickets  and  twist  it  such  that  one 
side  was  portrayed  as  "the  star" 
(or  so  titled  in  an  editorial  from 
the  same  edition),  while  the  other 
was  made  to  look  like  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  U  of  T. 
And  how  can  a  person  who  claims 
to  support  a  stance  of  equity  and 
diversity  persecute  a  man  based 
on  how  he  voted  in  the  last  elec- 
tion? Discrimination  spans  more 
than  just  race,  gender  and  reli- 
gion. I  suppose  that  I  am  quite 
naive  in  that  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  the 


media  were  supposed  to  attempt 
to  be  somewhat  objective  in  their 
news  coverage.  At  least  I  have 
learned  to  take  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  with  a  grain 
of  salt  and  to  read  the  invisible 
"editorial"  heading  at  the  top  of 
every  page. 

VANESSA  PICK 
Math,  Computer  Science 
and  Chemistry 
9T8 

GC  candidate 
clarifies 

(RE:  "Student  Governor  hope- 
fuls wooing  voters,"  Mar.  1 7) 
I  felt  this  article  was  an  irrespon- 
sible and  inadequate  piece  of  re- 
porting. As  one  of  the  Governing 
Council  candidates  interviewed 
by  Sarah  Schmidt,  I  felt  betrayed 
by  this  newspaper  that  claims  to 
provide  unbiased  and  objective 
reporting  of  university  affairs. 

Not  only  were  my  qualifica- 
tions misrepresented,  but  my 
words  printed  in  the  article  were 
clearly  chosen  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  was  ill-informed 
and  poorly  prepared  for  both  the 
interview  and  my  candidacy. 

First  of  al  1 , 1  made  clear  duri ng 
the  interview  that  I  only  partici- 
pated in  the  Chinese  Student  As- 
sociation during  my  first  year, 
and  that  I  also  had  been  an  ex- 
ecutive member  of  AIESEC  (U 


of  T  local)  in  my  second  year. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  it  was 
said  that  I  "hail  from  the  Chinese 
Student  Association,"  and  fur- 
thermore, my  position  at  AIESEC 
was  not  mentioned. 

Secondly,  I  never  expected 
that  my  relaxed  and  informal 
manner  during  the  interview 
would  be  a  liability.  One  of  my 
less  eloquent  quotes,  "I  don't 
quite  remember  the  rest,"  was 
strategically  placed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  section,  which  had 
the  effect  of  undermining  any 
impression  of  intelligence  a 
reader  may  have  had  of  me.  The 
quote  was  part  of  a  response  to 
the  irrelevant  request  to  "recite 
the  Governing  Council's  boards 
and  committees. "This  should  not 
have  been  emphasized  and  it 
certainly  does  not  reflect  upon 
my  abilities.  I  fail  to  see  the  value 
of  being  able  to  regurgitate  the 
names  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  university  administration,  or 
the  reason  why  it  was  repeatedly 
ernphasized  throughout  the  re- 
ports of  the  candidates.  I  have 
kept  myself  informed  with  Gov- 
erning Council  minutes  and  vari- 
ous documents  from  its  boards, 
and  nowhere  do  I  see  any  em- 
phasis on  the  names  of  commit- 
tees and  their  places  in  the  struc- 
tural hierarchy.  Perhaps  the 
Varsity  would  like  us  to  recite 
the  names  of  all  past  members  of 
Governing  Council  as  well? 
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Thirdly,  unless  my  memory 
fails  me  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  21, 
I  don' t  remember  ever  mention- 
ing that  my  "drive  compensates 
for  inexperience."  In  fact,  I  feel 
the  organizational,  leadership.and 
public  speaking  experience  that 
I  have  gained  through  participa- 
tion in  various  student  and  com- 
munity events  contributes  greatly 
in  my  bid  for  a  Governing  Coun- 
cil position. 

Finally,  I  was  dismayed  at  the 
lack  of  reporting  of  the  details  of 
my  views  concerning  the  Prov- 
ost's Task  Force  on  Tuition  Fees 
and  Student  Aid,  the  ways  to  fi- 
nance a  tuition  freeze,  and  the 
idea  of  more  effectively  eliciting 
and  representing  the  views  of  the 
general  student  population.  These 
were  the  pertinent  issues  in  this 
election !  I  felt  that  they  were  also 
inadequately  represented  for 
many  of  the  other  candidates,  as 
casual  remarks  of  only  a  few 
words  quickly  summarized  their 
points  and  ideas.  These  issues 
could  have  provided  the  perfect 
background  for  voting  students  to 
critically  evaluate  each  candidate 
and  could  have  made  the  general 
student  population  more  aware  of 
the  important  roles  being  played 
by  student  representatives  in  Gov- 
emingCouncil. 

Overall,  I  was  disappointed  to 
see  the  Varsity\)0\z\\  this  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  both  student 
involvement  in  university  affairs 


and  student  participation  in  a  de- 
cision making  process  that  has 
the  potential  to  influence  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  their  univer- 
sity life.  Instead  of  promoting 
those  candidates  that  are  willing 
to  give  up  their  personal  time  to 
serve  their  fellow  students,  the 
Varsity'%  less  than  supportive 
coverage  can  only  convey  the 
idea  that  student  representation 
is  of  little  consequence  and  that 
anyone  would  be  simply  wasting 
their  time  by  getting  involved. 

PENG  FU 
Governing  Council  Candi- 
date 


Treatment  of 
Gaza  students 

undermines 
peace  process 

(RE:  "Exchange  program 
teaches  the  struggle  of  Gaza  stu- 
dents," Mar.  17) 
I  commend  the  author  for  de- 
scribing the  burdensome  obsta- 
cles students  from  the  Gaza  strip 
must  overcome  in  order  to  pur- 
sue their  studies.  The  personal 
witness  of  the  author  and  the 
testimonies  of  Gaza  students  at- 
test to  Israel's  intention  to  dis- 
rupt Palestinians  from  studying 
in  West  Bank  uni  versities.  Since 


the  1996/97  academic  year,  Is- 
rael has  not  allowed  a  single  Gaza 
student  to  attend  a  West  Bank 
university.  Gaza  students  depend 
on  these  universities  to  pursue 
education  they  can't  receive  from 
universities  in  the  Gaza  strip. 
Similarly,  educators  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  ban,  thus  birZeit's 
Faculty  of  Engineering  has  had 
to  cope  with  the  absence  of  its 
Gaza-resident  dean. 

Denying  Gaza  students  per- 
mits for  studying  in  the  West 
Bank,  and  subsequently  harass- 
ing, imprisoning,  fining  oreven 
torturing  these  students  if  they 
are  ever  found  in  the  West  Bank, 
not  only  constitutes  a  seditious 
form  of  collective  punishment, 
but  also  undermines  the  positive 
and  healthy  environment  neces- 
sary for  peace  to  prosper.  The 
Arab  Students'  Association  in- 
vites all  students  to  visit  an  infor- 
mation table  at  Sidney  Smith  from 
March  1 6- 1 8  to  learn  more  about 
the  difficulties  of  Gaza  students. 
Most  importantly  we  will  be  col- 
lecting signatures  and  adding 
them  to  an  internationally  coor- 
dinated petition  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Israeli  prime  minister  in  the 
near  future.  Let's  show  the  Is- 
raeli government  and  Palestinian 
students  how  much  Canadians 
value  education. 
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Register  now  for  a  full  weekend  of  socialist  ideas 
and  discussion.  May  1  to  May  4,  199S,Toronto 
Ryerson  University,  OakhaJUlouse,  63  Gould 
Street  (North  and  East 


Organized  by  the  International  Socialists 
thirty  years  since...    Robert  Meeropoh 

MAY  196a  THE  1953 

POLITICAL 
EXECLmON 
OF  THE 

RDSENBER(3S 


190S  was 
•the  year 
that 

millions  of 
workers  in 
France 
struck  in 
protest 
at  police 
violence 
and 
millions 
rose  up 
against 
oppression 
and  the 
Vietnam 
War 


THE 
LAST 


All"  Awaii; 
1966 -Ethiopia 

Carolyn  Egan: 
1905  -  United  States 

David  Fennario: 
1966  -  Quebec 

Pura  Velasco: 
1966  -  Philippines 

ENTERTAINMENT 

-Anne  Healy- 
-Glitter  Sisters- 
and  theatre  by 
-SAHALI- 

FRI.  MAY1-7:30  pm 


Robert  Meeropo] 
was  -three  years  old 
when  his  parents  were 
executed  in  the  US. 

Robert  Meeropo] 
will  be  -talking  about 
the  Cold  War  hysteria 
that  led  to  his 
parents'  arrest  and 
conviction. 
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To  order  the  full  program  or  to 
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Union  of  Postal 
Workers  *  Women, 
Class  and  the 
Revolutionary 
Tradition  -  Carolyn 
E-^an  "k  Marxism  and 
the  MAI  -  Shawn 
Whitney  *  Vietnam: 
How  the  US  Lost  the 
War  -  Paul  Kellogg  and 
Lily  Phan  *  Scandals: 
Westray,  &re-X  and 
Blood  -  John  Bell  * 
Trotsky's  Theory  of 


fermanen-t  Revolution 
Pam  Frache  "A" 
Students  and  Mass 
Action:  Which  Way 
Forward  -  3rad 
Lavigne  and  Shawn 
Whitney  *  Slavery 
and  Anti-Slavery  in 
Canada:  The 
Underground  R.a\\road 
-  Abbie  ^akan  ir  The 
Quebec  General 
Strike  of  1972  - 
Michelle  Robidoux  * 
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...  dans  ies  deux  langues  officielles 

Tu  veux  nil  ^ 
bon  emploi  eet  ete? 

Tu  peux  travailler  dans  les  deux  langues  officielles? 

Tu  aimerais  decouvrir  une  autre  region  du  Canada  tout  en 
travaillant  dans  ton  domaine  d'etudes? 


...  in  Both  Official  Languages 

Make  the  most 
of  your  summer! 

If  you  can  work  in  both  official  languages, 
Young  Canada  Works  could  offer  you  a  summer  job 
in  your  field  of  study  and  help  you  discover  Canada. 


Alors  n'attends  pas,  inscris-toi  a 
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sur  internet  a  fittp.V/rnd.rescol.ca 
ou  en  appelant  au  1-800-935-5555 
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Young  Canada  Works 
in  Botfi  Official  Languages... 
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Monday,  January  1,  1998 


Professors  and  an  Ontario  court  judge  joined  forces  last  week  to 
delve  into  an  academically  adventurous  debate  about  the  current 
crisis  in  Iraq. 

Sponsored  by  the  U  of  T  chapter  of  Science  for  Peace,  the 
academic  feud  was  a  constructive  and  moderate  debate  on  the 
current  stand-ofr  s  possible  effects  on  international  peace,  drawing 
a  crowd  of  mixed  ages. 

U  of  T  debaters  outnumbered  the  rest,  with  Meir  Amor  of  the 
sociology  department,  James  Graff  from  philosophy  and  Walter 
Dorn  from  peace  and  conflict  studies  leading  the  way.  They  were 
joined  by  McMaster  economics  professor  AtifKubursi  and  Ontario 
Court  judge  Norman  Dyson.  Metta  Spencer,  editor  of  Peace 
Magazine,  moderated  the  Mar.  19  event. 

The  panellists  all  concurred  that  Sadaam  Hussein  is  an  ominous 
figure  in  the  conflict.  And  several  of  the  speakers  noted  that  the 
need  to  control  oil  resources  seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  crisis. 
However,  the  focus  of  the  discussion  was  directed  more  at  the 
United  States  and  its  imperialist  policies. 

"It  is  vital  to  ask  why  the  US  is  prepared  to  support  a  genocidal 
policy,"  said  Graff.  However,  Amor  retorted  with  his  own  attack. 
"Sadaam  became  Hitler  in  1 990  when  he  invaded  Kuwait." 

Dorn  noted  the  excessive  bombing  of  Iraq  undertaken  by  the  US 
in  the  1 99 1  Gulf  War,  estimating  that  75  percent  of  the  bombs  used 
were  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  adamant  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  no  longer  a  military  or  strategic  threat,  pointing  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  US  in  its  own  failure  to  enact  stringent  arms 
control.  "Arms  control  starts  at  home." 

But  the  subdued  crowd  was  roused  to  indignation  when  Dorn 
accused  the  US  of  exploiting  the  ruse  of  arms  control  inspection  in 
order  to  actually  locate  the  residences  of  Hussein.  "Behind  the 
scenes  assassination  of  Sadam  is  a  major  United  States  objective." 

Dorn  eventually  retracted  this  claimafter  much  audience  objec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  Justice  Norman  Dyson  argued  the  solution  to  such 
conflict  lies  in  an  international  criminal  court  of  law,  describing  it  as 
a  "giant  step  in  man's  quest  to  reduce  and  eliminate  war."  And  by 
providing  a  measure  of  justice  for  victims  of  warcrimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity,  it  would  prevent  historical  amnesia,  Dyson  said. 

Other  solutions  put  forward  included  working  to  ensure  inde- 
pendent mediacoverage  and  lobbying  to  end  US  sanctions  against 
Iraq. 

"You  can't  ask  people  to  be  civilized  when  they  have  not  been 
treated  in  a  civilized  manner,"  said  Kubursi. 

Insightful  criticisms  of  current  policy  from  the  audience  touched 
on  concern  about  Canada's  involvement  in  the  current  stand-off. 

"We're  lending  moral  credence  to  atrocity,"  complained  one 
voice  from  the  floor. 
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STUDENT      WORK      ABROAD  PROGRAMME 

Have  you  thought  about 
earning  American 
dollars  this  summer? 


With  SWAP  USA,  you  can  work  anywhere 

In  the  US.  Contact  or  visit  your  local 
Travel  CUTS  office  for  more  information. 
VISAS  STILL  AVAILABLE! 

niRAVELCUIS 

187  College  Street 

979.2406 


SWAP  li  a  programme  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 


Streetcars  undermine 
lludent  safety  on  Spadina 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 

The  luxuries  of  the  automobile  have 
become  a  touch  less  compel  I  i  ng  on 
a  local  student-packed  street 
where  new  city  streetcars  are 
guilty  of  bumping  unlucky  cars 
four  times  as  often  as  buses  did  in 
the  past. 

Crossing  the  west  end  of  the  U 
of  T  campus,  most  students  will 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Spadina  streetcar  line.  It  was  in- 
augurated last  summer  after  being 
touted  as  a  nostalgic  return  to  its 
Spadina  Avenue  predecessor — 
and  much  quaintcrthan  those  bulky 
buses. 

But  since  July ,  the  city  has  wit- 
nessed over  101  accidents  along 
the  new  route  and  the  tally  is  still 
on  the  rise.  Charm  does  not  over- 
shadow safety  for  most  fans  of 
intact  automobiles  and  body  parts, 
leaving  the  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission left  defending  its  decision 
to  dump  the  old  buses. 

'The  buses  were  causing  con- 


gestion along  an  already  crowded 
street,"  said  TTC  spokesperson 
Marilyn  Bolton,  pointing  out  that 
more  people  can  travel  down  the 
popular  street  in  less  public  transit 
vehicles  now.  Plus,  cars  don't  have 
to  fight  with  buses  for  space,  she 
says. 

But  these  perks  are  also  ac- 
companied by  an  unprecedented 
number  of  collisions,  says  Consta- 
ble Peter  Harmstcin  of  the  traffic 
unit  at  52  division.  "There  is  a 
disproportionate  number  ofacci- 
dents  on  that  street  as  opposed  to 
anywhere  else  in  52  division. 

"One  of  the  larger  parts  seems 
to  be  the  lights,  which  are  a  little 
confusing.  Yet,  that  doesn't  ex- 
plain the  number  of  pedestrians 
that  have  been  hit  by  TTC  vehi- 
cles." 

Bolton  squarely  places  the 
blame  on  the  dazed  and  confused 
cars.  "There  is  only  one  problem 
here,"  she  said  about  delinquent 
vehicles  crossing  the  streetcar 
paths.  Besides,  adds  Bolton,  the 


streetcar  was  the  best  choice. 

"We  had  very  few  other  op- 
tions. A  subway  was  a  possibility, 
but  the  cost  of  construction  as  well 
asthecostofoperationsimply  added 
up  to  too  much.  The  streetcars 
were  the  preferred  route." 

But  some  students  won't  go 
near  the  street  now.  "I  never  take 
Spadina  when  I  drive  through  the 
city.  With  the  addition  of  the 
streetcars...  that  street  has  just 
become  loo  crazy,"  said  one  fraz- 
zled student. 

While  other  students  blow  the 
statistics  off.  "Since  I  take  the 
streetcar  early  in  the  morning  I' m 
not  really  worried.  The  size  of  the 
streetcar  and  the  way  it's  built 
ensure  the  passengers  safety,"  re- 
marked a  less  alarmed  pupil. 

Still,  the  debate  has  turned  to 
the  viability  of  erecting  abarrieror 
a  restricted  laneway  to  stop  jay 
walkers  and  U-lurn-happy  cars. 
TheTTC's  recommendation,  how- 
ever, has  been  met  with  the  ire  of 
local  politicians  and  merchants 


worried  about  their  businesses. 

"What  we  have  been  consider- 
ing as  barriers  aren't  these  huge 
four  foot  cement  walls,"  said  Bol- 
ton. "In  fact  the  people  along 
Spadina  would  be  surprised  at  what 
we  consider  a  barrier." 

Options  under  review  by  the 
TTC  is  called  Calseyes,  small  re- 
flective strips  that  stand  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  pave- 
ment and  mark  out  boundaries  along 
most  highways,  and  the  classic 
curbs  found  at  mini-malls. 

"The  police  would  like  to  see 
something  done,"  said  Hanmstein. 

The  stalemate  between  the  TTC 
and  the  community  hasn' t  stopped 
the  TTC  from  pushing  its  plan. 

"When  the  community  originally 
voiced  its  concerns,  there  was  no 
way  the  community  would  have 
known  that  there  would  have  been 
this  many  accidents,  we  can  only 
hope  that  we  can  reach  some  sort 
of  agreement  with  the  people," 
said  Bolton.  "It's  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  somebody  gets  killed." 
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NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
by  Bert  Hall 

There  are  a  staggering  number  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  achievements  from 
thiscentury ,  but  the  most  significant  has  to 
be  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  literally  changed  everything  in  the 
realm  of  international  relations,  and  are  a 
permanent  part  of  all  future  history. 

"Be  careful  what  you  wish  for,"  the  old 
saying  goes,  "you  might  just  get  it."  The 
Americans  lavished  massive  resources  to 
develop  atomic  bombs  during  World  War 
II,  serenely  confident  they  could  enforce 
a  post-war  Pax  Americana.  Deeply 
shaken  by  Soviet  nucleartests  in  1 949,  the 
Americans  rushed  ahead  to  develop  the 
thermonuclear  (hydrogen)  bomb,  only  to 
find  the  Soviets  were  right  behind  them. 

By  about  1955,  Americans  awoke  to 
discover  they  had  created  the  only  con- 
ceivable weapons  that  could  threaten  the 
security  of  the  USA  itself  Both  sides 
responded  by  deploying  nuclear  warheads 
on  an  unbelievable  scale;  over  68,000 
were  stockpiled  by  1985,  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  li  fe  on  earth  higher  than  grasses 
and  insects. 

Destructive  capability  on  this  scale  im- 


mobi  1  ized  the  major  powers.  They  tel  1  the 
story  of  a  Marine  major  whose  Pentagon 
office  door  had  a  "Ban  the  Bomb"  poster, 
but  neatly  lettered  beneath  those  words 
was  the  addendum,  "Make  the  Worid 
Safe  forConventional  War."  Bizarre  sen- 
timent, but  one  grounded  in  an  easily 
overiooked  truth. 

From  1 905- 1 945,  war  was  the  normal 
condition,  and  it  grew  to  monstrous  pro- 
portions. Since  the  advent  of  nukes,  war  in 
the  old  mode  is  simply  impossible.  It  has 
vanished.  Even  the  stupidest  politician 
could  grasp  that  after  an  exchange  of 
thermonuclear  warheads,  as  Khrushchev 
put  it,  'The  living  would  envy  the  dead." 
Late  in  Worid  War  II,  many  observers 
looked  ahead  to  a  Worid  War  III  between 
the  forces  of  America  and  those  of  the 
USSR.  Happily,  this  never  happened,  and 
nuclear  terror  is  one  major  reason  why  it 
didn't. 

There  could  be  wars,  of  course,  local, 
proxy  wars  between  American  and  So- 
viet clients,  Israel,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Af- 
ghanistan, but  they  remained  local  con- 
flicts and  did  not  spread  to  engulf  the 
major  powers.  Indeed,  as  the  US  learned 
in  Vietnam,  against  fighters  pursuing  local 
goals,  there  was  never  any  national  inter- 


est that  could  remotely  justify  using  nu- 
clear weapons.  Nobody  consciously  de- 
signed such  a  state  of  affairs — certainly 
not  military  men,  who  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
wage  a  "winnable"  nuclear  war. 

What  makes  nukes  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  emerge  from  the  laborato- 
ries in  this  century  is  one  simple,  terrify- 
ing fact.  We  can  never  unlearn  what  we 
have  discovered.  However  long  the  hu- 
man drama  may  last,  we  can  never 
forget  how  to  destroy  our  worid.  In  the 
1 990s  we  have  achieved  significant  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  arms,  but  even  if  we 
completely  destroyed  every  single  war- 
head on  earth,  nothing  could  ever  stop  us 
from  making  new  ones.  The  nuclear 
genie  is  out  of  the  bottle,  and  he  can 
never  be  put  back  inside.  Never. 

That  is  why,  when  everything  else 
about  this  century  is  only  a  distant 
memory,  we  will  still  be  cursed  as  the 
time  that  discovered  the  most  terrible, 
unforgettable  knowledge  of  air. 

Ben  Hall  is  an  associate  professor 
and  graduate  coordinator  at  the  In- 
stitute for  the  History  and  Philosophy  . 
of  Science  and  Technology.  A 
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THE  MOLECULAR  REVOLUTION 
by  Verna  J.  Higgins 

Clearly,  the  "molecular  revolution"  is  one  of  the 
most  signi  ficant  achievements  of  this  century.  The 
beginning  of  the  molecular  era  is  best  attributed  to 
three  related  but  pivotal  discoveries.  Firstly,  the 
report  by  Avery  and  co-workers  in  1944  that 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA)  is  the  genetic  mate- 
rial of  cells  was  a  major  leap  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  heritable  factors  (genes)  first  de- 
scribed by  Gregor  Mendel  in  the  mid-1800's. 
Elucidation  of  the  exact  structure  of  DNA  by 
Watson  and  Crick  in  1 953  was  the  second  major 
step,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  "breaking" 
of  the  genetic  code  in  1964  by  Nirenberg  and 
Matthaei. 

Thus  35  years  ago,  we  understood  how  the 
nucleotide  sequence  of  the  DNA  of  our  genes  was 
transcribed  into  an  intermediate  messenger  known 
as  messenger  RNA,  and  how  the  ribosomes  of 


cells  then  used  this  messenger  to 
determine  the  next  "triplet"  of  nu- 
cleotide bases  (identifying  the  next 
amino  acid)  to  be  added  to  the 
protein  under  synthesis.  Today, 
thousands  of  researchers  world- 
wide use  the  genetic  code  to  deci- 
pher the  amino  acid  sequence  of 
proteins  coded  by  newly  sequenced 
DNA.  Indeed,  the  much  publi- 
cized Human  Genome  Project  is 
basically  a  large  scale  exercise  in 
sequencing  our  genes,  determin- 
ing the  protein  encoded  by  each 
and  mapping  locations  of  the  genes 
on  our  chromosomes. 

Numerous  innovative  advances 
in  molecular  biology  in  the  last  35 
years  have  built  on  those  first  ba- 
sic discoveries  about  DNA  and 
protein  synthesis.  As  a  result,  we 


can  now  study  and  manipulate 
DNA  in  ways  to  give  us  un- 
equivocal answers  to  biological 
questions  that  in  the  1960's  we 
never  dreamed  could  be  an- 
swered. In  plant  biology,  for  ex- 
ample, thosequestions  vary  from 
the  determination  of  the  degree 
of  diversity  withinfungi  cultivated 
by  leaf-cutter  ants  in  tropical  rain- 
forests to  the  study  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  genes  making  toma- 
toes resistant  to  virus  diseases. 
The  bioengineering  of  plants  and 
animals  is  a  practical  spin-off  of 
molecularbiology  and  owes  much 
to  those  early  DNA  researchers. 

Verna  J.  Higgins  is  a  professor 
and  chair  of  the  department  of 
botany. 


STRUCTURE  OF  DNA 
by  Michael  Thompson 

This  constitutes  a  really  challenging 
question !  Clearly,  there  are  a  number  of 
candidates  which  fit  what  is  implied  in 
thequestion.  Among  many  possibilities, 
the  enormous  advances  that  occurred 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  atomic  structure,  Schrodinger' s 
brilliant  wave  theory,  the  relativity  ideas 
of  Einstein,  the  development  of  semi- 
conductor physics,  the  advent  of  high 
speed  digital  computer  technology,  su- 
perconductors, etc.  all  rank  highly. 

However,  for  myself,  the  use  of  the 
word  "significant"  in  the  posed  question 
translates  into  "impact"  in  terms  of 
society  at  large.  In  this  context,  my 
choice  becomes  a  little  easier,  being  the 
elucidation  of  the  structure  of  deoxyri- 
bonucleic acid  (DNA)  by  Wilkins, 
Watson,  Crick,  Franklin,  and  others. 


Incredibly,  it  was  shown  that  the  now 
famous  double  helix  of  DNA  incorporates 
a  primary  structure  where  uniqueness 
resides  solely  in  the  sequenceof  chemical 
entities  called  bases.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  this  beautiful  piece  of 
scientific  sleuth  work  changed,  and  is 
continuing  to  alter,  the  very  foundations  of 
ourunderstandingofbiology  and  human 
life.  Just  as  important,  it  has  led  to  enor- 
mous advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
genesis  of  disease,  whetherof  the  genetic 
or  infectious  type,  and  even  to  current 
possibilities  for  the  treatment  of  such  con- 
ditions by  anti-sense  drug  orgene  therapy. 

As  we  approach  the  new  millennium, 
tremendous  amounts  of  knowledge  are 
being  gained  concerning  the  "language" 
of  bacterial  and  human  genomes  through 
the  well-publicized  Human  Genome 
Project.  This  effort  will  clearly  lead  to 
huge  technical  breakthroughs  in  medical 
and  other  sciences,  but  also  raises  difficult 


ethical  and  social  issues.  Included  in  the 
latter,  according  to  certain  individuals,  is  the 
specter  of  eugenics. 

This  all  began  with  Watson  and  Crick's 
ideas,  which  built  on  the  solid  foundations 
presented  by  other  outstanding  scientists,  of 
the  sequences  of  bases  and  their  role  in  the 
"meaning"  of  genetic  language. 

As  a  postscript  and  a  feeble  attempt  to 
gaze  into  the  proverbial  "crystal  ball",  I 
would  choose  an  elucidation  of  the  science 
of  human  consciousness  as  the  likely  big 
breakthrough  of  the  ZP'  century.  Authors 
such  as  Dennett,  Penrose,  Chalmers  and 
others  (including Crick)  have  already  had  a 
shot  at  this,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  much  is 
still  missing.  An  absolutely  fascinating  as- 
pect to  me  is  that  a  profound  link  might  be 
established  between  a  physics  of  DNA  and 
conscious  brain  processes. 

Michael  Thompson  is  a  professor  in  the 
department  of  chemistry. 
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QUANTUM  MECHANICS 
by  Pekka  K.  Sinervo 

Our  society  and  view  of  the  uni- 
verse have  been  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  many  scientific  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  that  oc- 
curred during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. These  range  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  double-helix  struc- 
ture of  DNA  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fundamental  building  blocks  of 
our  universe,  the  quarks  and  lep- 
tons,  to  the  discovery  of  the  tran- 
sistor that  has  made  possible  the 
computer  revolution.  Science  has 
seemingly  made  enormous  ad- 
vances on  all  fronts.  The  twentieth 
century  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal fermentunparalleledin  human 
history. 

What  is  the  single  defining  sci- 
entific discovery  or  idea?  First,  I 
should  say  that  I  think  this  question 
is  unfair,  but  I'  II  come  back  to  that 
later.  To  attempt  to  answer  this 
question,  I  look  forward  one  hun- 
dred years  and  think  about  what 
the  science  texts  of  the  twenty- 
second  century  will  highlight  as 
the  most  important  advance  in  our 
century.  There  are  two  discover- 
ies that  stand  out:  Einstein's  theory 
of  general  relativity,  which  pushes 
aside  Newton's  theory  of  gravita- 
tion that  held  for  almost  300  years. 


and  quantum  mechanics,  which 
gives  us  the  rules  for  how  our 
world  works  at  the  most  funda- 
mental level.  Of  these  two,  I'm 
betting  that  the  discovery  of  quan- 
tum mechanics  will  be  viewed  as 
the  most  significant  discovery  of 
this  century. 
Why  is  this? 

Well,  let  me  consider  some  of 
the  other  runners-up  for  the  title  of 
"most  significant  discovery".  One 
that  comes  to  mind  immediately  is 
the  discovery  of  the  transistor. 
Transistors  and  their  continued 
miniaturizations  have  led  us  to  com- 
puters and  all  sorts  of  fancy  elec- 
tronic gadgets  that  permeate  our 
entire  society.  However,  the  phys- 
ics behind  the  transistor  is  quan- 
tum mechanics!  Without  having 
quantum  theory  to  describe  how 
the  flow  of  electrons  can  be 
switched  on  and  off,  the  transistor 
would  never  have  been  invented. 

What  about  the  discovery  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom?Thediscov- 
eryofthe  atomic  nucleus  in  1901 
by  Lord  Rutherford,  and  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  the  particles 
that  form  the  nucleus,  the  proton 
and  neutron,  paved  the  way  to 
nuclearandatomicphysics.  How- 
ever, our  detailed  understanding 
of  the  nucleus  again  rests  on  quan- 
tum theory.  Quantum  mechanics 
is  needed  to  successfully  predict 


the  behaviour  of  an  atomic  nu- 
cleus and  the  electrons  that  sur- 
round the  nucleus.  Without  quan- 
tum mechanics,  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  understand  the  physical 
processes  that  give  us  nuclear 
medicine,  MRI  scanning,  nuclear 
power,  or  nuclear  weapons. 

This  by  the  way,  also  explains 
why  the  discovery  of  quantum  me- 
chanics eclipses  the  advances  as- 
sociated with  chemistry  and  the 
marvellous  structures  that  we  have 
learned  how  to  manufacture 
("Bucky  balls"  are  a  good  exam- 
ple). It  is  only  through  our  under- 
standingof  molecular  bonding  at  a 
quantum  level  that  allows  us  to  go 
so  far  in  these  areas.  As  one  other 
example,  the  physics  behind  the 
laser  is  driven  entirely  by  quantum 
effects! 

Finally,  what  about  the  general 
theory  of  rel ati  vi  ty ,  the  new  theory 
of  gravity  discovered  by  that  great 
sage,  Albert  Einstein?  General 
relativity  as  a  theory  is  astound- 
ingly  successful!  Why  do  I  sug- 
gest it  should  be  relegated  to  sec- 
ond place? 

Here,  I  have  to  admit  to  a  bet. 
Einstein  didn't  need  quantum  me- 
chanics to  discover  general  rela- 
tivity (in  fact,  he  was  downright 
sceptical  about  quantum  mechan- 
ics). All  subsequent  attempts  to 
use  quantum  mechanics  to  de- 


scribe general  relativity  have 
failed  miserably.  Much  of  the 
work  of  people  like  the  noted 
physicist,  Stephen  Hawking,  has 
revolved  around  this  question, 
yet  with  no  real  breakthrough. 
So,  I'm  betting  that  quantum 
mechanics  is  the  right  theory. 
Eventually  we  will  be  able  to 
talk  about  gravity  using  the  lan- 
guage of  quantum  mechanics. 
But  I  could  be  wrong! 

So  why  is  it  unfair  or  unrea- 
sonable to  try  to  identify  the 
single  most  significant  scientific 
discovery  or  idea  in  this  cen- 
tury? Because  science  and  tech- 
nology,  and  more  generally  the 
creation  of  knowledge,  has  many 
frontiers  that  are  defined  by  our 
best  minds  striving  to  answer 
those  questions  that  they  per- 
sonally find  most  challenging 
and  stimulating.  The  creation  of 
knowledge  is  not  about  trying  to 
find  the  one  "right"  idea — it  is  a 
gestalt  activity  that  requires  that 
we  make  advances  on  all  possi- 
ble fronts.  So  I'll  be  very  sur- 
prised and  frankly  disappointed 
if  the  Varsity's  question  gets 
many  of  the  same  answers. 

Pekka  K.  Sinervo  is  a  profes- 
sor and  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics. 
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What  is  the  most  significant  scientific  or  technological  achievement,  discovery,  idea,  or  event  of  the  twentieth  century! 


Varsity  Backpack  Polling  asked  153  random  students: 
"What  is  the  most  significant  scientific  or 
technological  achievement  of  the  20'''  century?" 


Computers  (silicon  chips): 

32 

(20.9  %) 

Television: 

14 

(9.2%) 

DNA  structure  (genetic  research): 

1  1 

(7.2%) 

Lunar  landing  (space  travel): 

9 

(5.9%) 

General  and  special  relativity: 

9 

(5.9%) 

Internet: 

7 

(4.6%) 

Airplane  (motorized  flight): 

6 

(3.9%) 

Quantum  mechanics: 

5 

(3.3%) 

Nuclear  weapons  (atomic  bomb): 

2 

(6.5%  nuclear) 

nuclear  energy  (fission): 

8 

Don't  Know: 

5 

(3.3%) 

Other: 

45 

(29.4%) 

NOTABLE  RESPONSES 

2 


Automatic  toilet 
Cheez  Whiz 
Phone  sex 
Sony  Playstation 


1  (an  engineer) 
1  (a  Trinity  student) 
1 


'DNA  structure — it  keeps  geneticists  busy" 
NOT  MENTIONED 

Atomic  structure 
Big  bang  theory 
Continental  drift  theory 
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Robots 
Vacuum  tube 
Xerography  (photocopying) 
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THE  INTERNET,  BUT... 
by  Derrick  de  Kerckhove 

What  is  the  most  significant  modifier  of  the  20th  century?  Because  things  are  significant  for  different  reasons, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  privilege  either  one  of  the  five  categories  included  in  the  question. 

What  1  did  instead  was  select  an  item  in  each  category  and  rate  it  according  to  how  it  changed  history  (H), 
perception  (P),  attitudes  (A),  and  social  structures  (S),  and  whether  it  improved  our  lot  or  not  (I).  Each  item  gets 
a  point  for  each  aspect  it  affects  whether  for  better  or  for  worse. 

The  rate  is  based  on  answering  two  simple  questions: 

/.  How  much  did  the  idea,  discovery,  event  or  technology  affect  the  20"'  century? 
2.  How  much  can  it  still  affect  and  improve  the  21"? 

Genre                    Item  Affecting  20th  c.  Affecting  21st  c.  Total 

Technology               Internet  P,A,S  H,P,A,S,I  8 

Science                   Genetic  Eng.  P,A,I  P,A,S,I  7 

Idea                       Communism'  H,P,A,S  A,S  6 

Event                      WWII  H,P,A  A  4 

Discovery                 Quanta  P,A  P,A,I  5 


Polling  coiuhictec 

1  by  Solariiici  Ho,  S 

'carlelt  Lcc.  and  Aaron  Clian  , 

A  FEW  EXPLANATORY  COMMENTS: 

Predictably,  the  Internet  comes  out  on  top.  Digitization  and 
computerization  could  have  been  selected  instead  of  the  internet, 
but  more  than  the  hardware  and  the  software  industries,  the 
internet  is  the  communication  medium  par  excellence,  and  it 
affects,  afid  will  affect,  perceptions  and  auitudes  in  the  predict- 
able future.  The  internet  is  the  first  new  civilization  condition 
since  the  invention  of  electricity  and  the  telephone  (both 
invented  and  developed  towards  the  end  of  the  1 9""  century). 
Whether  it  will  really  benefit  our  lot  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I 
give  it  a  point  for  the  future. 

Communism  is  probably  the  greatest  social  disease  ever 
spread,  and  it  certainly  did  not  improve  our  lot.  Communism  will 
continue  to  affect  attitudes  and  social  structures  in  China,  at 
least  for  the  early  part  of  the  next  century. 

World  War  II  polarized  and  globalized  perceptions  and 
attitudes.  It  did  not  radically  affect  social  structures,  but  it  will 
continue  to  alert  attitudes  against  mass  war  in  the  coming 
century.  The  atomic  bomb  was  a  contender  along  with  WWII, 
but  chances  are  that  nuclear  technology  has  now  become 
absorbed  and  fully  digested  by  the  present  civilization. 

Quantum  theory  and  its  applications  are  not  in  the  business 
of  making  history,  although  they  loom  larger  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past:  they  promise  the  next  communications  and  informa- 
tion-processing revolution.  However,  like  the  digital  revolution, 
the  quantum  revolution  will  form  the  new  ground  of  technology, 
not  its  visible  figures. 

Genetic  engineering  has  already  begun  as  a  wolf  in  a  sheep's 
body.  Dolly  is  a  glimpse  into  thecontent  of  the  future  economy, 
while  the  internet  already  shows  its  format.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe — against  a  slew  of  nay-sayers — that  the 
three  main  scientific/technological  breakthroughs  (internet, 
quantum  theory  and  genetic  engineering)  discovered  and  devel- 
oped in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  20"' century  will  condition  the 
21".  The  hope,  of  course,  is  that  they  will  also  improve  it. 

Derrick  de  Kerckhove  is  director  of  the  McLuhan  Program 
in  Culture  &  Technology. 
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Christian  iVicBride:  an  upright  man  gets  down 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY 

Varsity  Staff 

yT'S  TOUGH  GETTING  re- 
I  spect  when  you're  a  jazz  bass 
Aplayer,  especially  if  your  bass 
is  of  the  acoustic  variety.  You 
have  to  lug  around  a  huge,  heavy 
instrument  which  takes  a  lot  of 
stamina  and  precision  to  master, 
and  even  though  you  provide  the 
harmonic  (and  to  some  extent 
rhythmic)  foundation  of  a  band, 
your  time  in  the  spotlight  is  gener- 
ally limited. 

The  number  of  bass  players 
fronting  their  own  bands  these 
days  is  minuscule,  but  Christian 
McBride  provides  a  significant 
exception.  He's  played  on  albums 
by  more  well-respected  cats  than 
you  can  shake  a  scratching  post 
at,  and  he' s  about  to  swing  through 
town  to  preview  his  third  solo 
album.  Recently,  I  had  a  chance  to 
catch  up  with  the  twenty-some- 
thing master  by  phone  at  his  apart- 
ment in  New  York,  at  a  rare  time 
when  he  actually  wasn't  in  the 
studio. 

McBride  may  be  one  of  the 
younger  "young  lions"  on  the 
scene,  but  he' s  certainly  not  ready 
to  yoke  himself  to  the  principles 
of  new  conservatism  espoused 
by  Wynton  Marsalis  and  his 
myriad  disciples. 

"It's  amazing,"  says  McBride, 
his  voice  about  as  deep  as  the 
lower  registers  of  his  instrument, 
"because  I  think  there  are  only  a 
small  handful  of  musicians  who 
are  into  that  'conservative'  bag. 
It'sjust  that  those  handful  of  mu- 
sicians are  very  popular,  and 
they're  in  a  circle  where  they  get 
a  lot  of  attention,  and  they  have  a 
chance  to  voice  their  opinions  in 
many  paid-attention-to  circles... 
I  was  just  on  the  phone  with 
Javon  Jackson  last  night  [the 
young  tenor  sax  player] — and  he 
has  Vernon  Reid  [ex-Li  ving  Col- 
our guitarist]  on  his  new  album, 
and  they're  doing  some  Frank 
Zappa  covers!  I  find  from  most 
guys  1  talk  to,  that's  really  what 
they're  into.  I  think  maybe  be- 
cause this  handful  of  musicians 
have  gotten  very  comfortable  in 
their  'conservative'  attitude,  1 
think  most  of  us  are  really  trying 
to  rebel  against  that." 

For  an  example  of  this  rebel- 
lion, check  out  McBride's 
upcoming  (as  yet  untitled)  effort, 
a  quartet  recording  with  his  cur- 
rent group  of  Tim  Warfield  (sax), 
Carl  Craig  (piano)  and  Greg 
Hutchinson  (drums).  "This  is  by 
far  probably  the  most  di  verse  al  - 
bum  I've  ever  done,  musically, 
and  we're  kinda  exploring  a  little 
bitoffunk,asmallhintoffolk,and 
of  course  our  swing  and  straight 
ahead  stuff." 

The  album  will  apparently  fea- 
ture a  number  of  original  compo- 
sitions, as  well  as  some  rather 
unusual  covers.  "We  did  a  bunch 
of  R&B  songs  that  we  turned  into 
jazz  tunes.  We  did  Sly  &  the 
Family  Stone's  'Family  Affair' 
and  a  little  song  by  the  Spinners 
called 'I'mGoing  Home.'  If  you 
remember  the  movie  Saturday 
Night  Fever,  we  did  an  old  Kool 
and  the  Gang  tune  called  'Open 
Sesame'  from  that  movie.  And 
we  totally  dismantled  that  .song 
and  made  it  a  jazz  tune." 

Apparently,  McBride  breaks 
out  the  electric  bass  as  well,  and 
evenenlistsacoupleof  vocalists. 
However,  the  album's  genesis  is 
even  more  startling. 

"This  album  I  ju.st  finished  was 


a  result  of  my  escapades  with 
James  Brown  for  the  last  year 
now...  the  album  was  originally 
going  to  be  a  big  band  record 
featuring  James  Brown.  We  got 
very,  very  close  to  doing  it,  but  it 
fell  through  at  the  last  minute,  so 
I  had  to  go  to  my  Plan  B,  which 
was  this.  And  in  a  way,  I'm  al- 
most glad  it  happened,  because 
it's  always  cool  to  record  with 
your  band — not  too  many  guys 
get  to  record  with  their  bands 
these  days.  So  many  people  are 
intent  on  calling  first-call  musi- 
cians, and  I  know  that  might  sound 
strange  coming  from  me  'cause  I 
get  to  play  on  a  lot  of  sessions. 
There's  no  bands  out  there  that 
much  anymore,  so  it' s  cool  to  get 
to  record  with  the  guys." 

Apparently,  the  big  band  project 
is  on  indefinite  hold.  Claims 
McBride,  "Unfortunately,  there's 
been  a  lot  of  bad  stories  going 
around  about  James  Brown  lately, 
but  somehow,  if  he  can  pull  it 
together,  yeah,  it'll  happen." 

Still ,  the  bassmaster  has  found  an 
outlet  for  his  big  band  writing:  the 
Lincoln  Center  Jazz  Orchestra,  for 
which  he  composed  the  piece 
"Bluesin'  in  Alphabet  City."  The 
LCJOis,interestinglyenough,quite 
conservative,     having  the 


unapologetically  reactionary 
Stanley  Crouch  as  its  director  of 
operations  and  the  less  dogmatic 
but  still  outspokenly  conservative 
Wynton  Marsalis  as  its  conductor. 
McBride  seems  to  get  along  fine  in 
any  jazz  circle,  no  matter  what  its 
philosophy. 

His  association  with  Marsalis 
goes  back  to  their  meeting  when 
McBride  was  a  high  school  student 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  mid-' 80s. 
Marsalis  invited  him  backstage  to 
watch  a  concert,  and  ended  up 
calling  him  on  stage  out  of  the 
blue  to  perform  a  tune. 

Christian  recalls:  "His  lat- 
est album  at  that  time  was  a 
record  called  J  Mood,  and 
that  [the  title  track]  is  what 
we  played  at  that  time.  I  only 
needed  one  song,  because  I  didn '  t 
think  he  was  going  to  jnvite  me 
out  to  sit  in.  I  was  just  backstage 
enjoying  the  concert  with  every- 
body else,  and  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  called  me  out  to  play... 
it  was  in  Philadelphia,  so  a  lot  of 
my  hometown  people  were  in  the 
audience,  and  they  were  kinda 
proud  to  see  theiryoung  homeboy 
up  there  with  the  one  and  only 
Wynton  Marsalis,  so  it  turned  out 
great.  That's  always  a  highlight 
of  my  life.  That  concert  was  re- 


corded for  National  Public  Ra- 
dio, so  they  aired  it  on  radio  for 
maybe  a  year  straight  after  that, 
so  not  only  did  I  get  to  sit  in  with 
Wynton's  band,  but  I  actually 
made  a  couple  of  dollars,  too!" 

McBride  hasn't  exactly  been 
starving  since  then— he's  been 
sitting  in  with  just  about  every  big 
name  around.  He  has  some  vivid 
memories  of  working  with  the 
legends.  For  instance,  of  the  ex- 
perience of  playing  the  song 


Christian  McBride  Quartet 

Mar.  27 
The  Ford  Centre 


"Here  Comes  McBride"  with 
Dave  Brubeck,  he  recalls;  "That, 
by  far,  is  the  fastest  recording 
session  I'veeverdone.  I  remem- 
ber he  called  me  to  play  on  this 
recording  of  his,  1  think  it  was 
Young  Lions,  Old  Tigers...  he 
said,  'I  wrote  you  asong;  it'sjust 
a  simple  blues,  but  I  think  you'll 
dig  it,'  so  you  know,  1  got  to  the 
studio,  and  we  were  out  of  there 
in  10  minutes." 

Of  a  more  recent  engagement 
with  Chick  Corea,  McBride  re- 


members; "That  was  a  very  deep 
experience  for  me.  Chick  Corea 
has  long  been  one  of  my  heroes, 
not  only  as  a  pianist,  but  as  a  band 
leader,  as  a  composer,  the  whole 
package.  So  getting  to  be  around 
Chick  Corea  for  so  long— gosh,  it 
touched  me  so  deeply,  I  couldn't 
even  begin  to  explain  to  you  how. 
And  then  to  play  alongside  Chick 
Corea  every  night  with  [drum- 
mer] Roy  Haynes!  Oh  my  god, 
I  still  get  goosebumps;  I  can't 
believe  1  actually  did  that!" 
McBride  also  got  to  share  a 
stage  a  couple  years  ago  with 
jazz  enthusiast  and  sometime 
ivory-tickler  Clint  Eastwood, 
whoorganizedagalaat  Carnegie 
Hall.  "It  was  a  wonderful 
night — so  many  great  people 
on  the  bandstand  that  night.  And 
then  after  it  was  over,  Clint 
Eastwood  came  out  and  played 
'After  Hours,'  so  that  was  fun, 
and  then  not  too  long  after  that, 
the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  had 
their  big  gala  at  Clint  Eastwood's 
place  in  Carmel,  California,  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  see  him  there 
again.  He's  a  beautiful  guy.  It's 
not  every  day  you  meet  someone 
who's  that  enthusiastic  about  jazz 
and  the  preservation  of  it." 
When  he  visits  Toronto  this 


time  around.  Christian  suggests 
there  might  even  be  a  hidden 
collaboratorwithwhom  he'll  get 
up  on  stage:  guitarist  and  fellow 
young  lion  Mark  Whitfield,  whom 
someTorontonians  may  remem- 
ber from  his  smokin' special  ap- 
pearance  with  Bass  is  Base,  who 
opened  for  James  Brown  last 
year.  Together  with  Whitfield  and 
trumpeter  Nicholas  Payton  (with 
whose  band  McBride's  quartet 
is  playing  tomorrow  night), 
McBride  released  Fingerpaint- 
ing:  A  Tribute  to  Herbie  Hancock 
last  fall.  ^ 

When  asked  if  Whitfield  would 
come  on  stage  for  a  re-creation 
of  that  trio,  McBride  was  ada- 
mant. "If  I  call  Mark  up  on  stage, 
it'sgonnabe  'cause  we're  gonna 
do  some  FUNK!" 

Word!  Does  more  funk  lie  in 
the  future,  then?  ~^ 

"For  me  personally.  I  think  if  I 
do  a  funk  album,  it's  going  to  be  a 
straight-up./ifl/^/c  o/  e'  funk  album. 
I'm  not  saying  that  having  jazz 
elements  in  it  would  be  detrimen- 
tal, but  I  do  want  to  do  a  funk  ^ 
album,  and  when  I  do  it,  I  plan  on 
just  going  all  the  way." 

Funk  purism,  anyone?  Look 
out  jazz — ^the  "new  conserva- 
tives" are  moving  on... 


LAST  CHANCE  TO 
ORDER  YOUR  RINGS 
FOR  GRADUATION 
AND  SAVE  10% 


We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be 
10%  off  during  the  following  special  sale  at  these  locations: 

Erindale  Campus  Bookstore:  March  30,  31  &  April  1st  /  llain-3pm 
U  of  T  Bookstore,  St.  George  Campus:  March  31st,  April  1,  2,  &  3 

llam-3pm 

Scarborough  Campus:  April  6, 7,&  8  /  llam-3pm 


University  of  IbrontD  Bookstores 

214  College  Street.Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3AI 
Mon-Fri  9-6.  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5  (416)  978-7915 


The  Best  Deal 
in  Student 
Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In 
student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy 
seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of 
Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


n^HH  Applications  Engineer 

^^^^H    Northan  Computer  Systems  Inc.  (NCS)  is  located  in  Party  Sound,  Ontario, 
^^^H    on  the  shores  of  GeOTgian  Bay  We  have  been  in  business  siiK«  1983  and 
are  a  growing  energetic  company  that  develops  software  solutions  for 
Hl^.    ^    manufacturing  industries.  Our  client  base  is  woridwide  and  very  diversified. 
NCS  requires  a  full  time  junior/intermediate  Applications  EngincCT.  Your  duties  will  consist  of 
product  support,  training,  and  systems  implementation  of  our  RSS  Vision  4000  manufiacturing 
system  at  customer  sites. 

The  successful  applicant  will  possess  strong  analytical  skills  and  will  know  bow  to  apply  them. 
You  will  have  excellent  communication  skills.  You  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
manufiacturing,  manufacturing  systems,  Windows/WirKlows  95,  and  be  capable  of  both  working 
well  within  a  team  environment  as  well  as  on  individual  projects. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  our  dynamic  team,  we  invite  you  to  forward  a  covering 
letter  with  salary  expectations  and  resume  to: 

Northern  -Computer  Systems  Inc. 

93  James  Street, 

Parry  Sound,  Ontario,  P2A  1T7 

Attention:  Senior  Applications  Engineer 

Facsimile:  705-746-5178 

e-mail:  ncs@northerncomputer.com 

We  thank  all  applicants,  but  advise  that  only  those  selected  for  an  interview  will  be  contacted.  No  agencies  please 
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UNLIMITED  INTERNET  ACCESS  @  $14. 99  PER  MONTH ! 


Intel  Pentium  MMX233  MhzCPU 

TXProll512K  L2  Cache 

SDRAM  32  MB  (up  to  384MB)  System  memory 
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Sound  Pro  Full  Duplex,  3D  Positional  Surround,  PC98 

Quantum  4.3G  Ultra  DMA  /33  Hard  Disk 

Ultra  DMA  32X  CD  ROM,  1.44  Floppy  Drive 

2  senal,  one  EPP/ECP  parallel,  2  USB  and  I IR  Ports 

MiCToSoft  PS/2  Mouse  and  102  Keyboard 

Acer  Flex  56K  Voice/Fax/Speaker  Modem 

80  Watts  Surround  Sound  Speakers 

MS  Windows  95  CD 

Unlimited  30  days  Internet  Access 


 / 

Intel  Pentium  II 300  MhzCPU 

Intel  LX  440  Pentium  AGP  chip  5 12K  Processor  cache 

SDRAM  64MB  (up  to  384MB)  System  memory 

AT!  3D  Xpression+  4MB  PC1/CL5485  4MB  AGP  VGA 

Yamaha  Full  Duplex,  3D  Sound  Card 

Quantum  4.3G  Ultra  DMA  /33  Hard  Disk 

Ultra  DMA  32X  CD  ROM,  1 .44M  Floppy  Drive 

2  Serial,  1  EPP/ECP  Parallel,  2  USB  and  I  IR  Ports 

Microsoft  PS/2  Mouse  and  102  Keyboard 

Acer  Flex  56K  Voice/Fax/Speaker  Modem 

80  Watts  Surround  Sound  Speakers 

MS  Windows  95  CD 

Unlimited  30  days  Internet  Access 
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C  0  M  P  UTER  SYSTEM 


255  College  Street,  Main  Floor,  Toronto,  Ontario 
South-East  comer  of  Spadina  and  College 
Tel;  (416)  345-9676        Fax:  (416)  345-1643 
Mon.  -  Fri.  10:30  -  7  pm  Sat.  10:30  -  6  pm 


just  got  better! 


www.viarail.ca 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak:"'  You  will  Save  50% 

when  you  buy  6  trips  between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15-minute  long  distance  offer  along  with  other  great 
deals  on  food,  clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings 
on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details,  contact  your 
nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-841 1 . 


/S/C  stands  for  the  Inter- 
national Student  Identity  Card 
and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail 
stations  and  student  travel 
agencies. 


available  at 

^^IRAVEL  CUTS 

ir'^VOnnGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  Experts 


Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


187  College  St. 
979-2406 


313  Queen  St.  W. 
2nd  Fir,  #205 
977-6272 

www.  travelcuts .  com 
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Going  down  to  Whiskeytown 


Texas  country-rockers  favour 
traditions  over  trends 


BY  HANNAH  JAMES 

There  is  a  sound  bite  of  U2' s  Bono 
saying  with  acondescending  sneer, 
"The  record  industry  is  in  a  slump, 
and  there's  a  reason  for  that:  it's 
because  the  records  are  boring." 

Maybe  Bono  is  right.  It  seems 
in  the  '90s  that  music — specifi- 
cally popular  music — has  been 
pushed  to  the  limit.  The  true  craft 
of  songwriting  seems  to  have 
slipped  into  the  past  while  de- 
rivative quick-fix  songs  and  mind- 
numbing  electronics  seem  to  reign 
supreme. 

Austin,  Texas'  Whiskeytown 
seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  "People  are  excited  to  hear 
something  current  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  song 
and  story,  the  heart  of 
things,"  says  Whiskey- 
town's  fiddle  player/ 


vocalist,  Caitlin  Gary.  "People 
are  tired  of  hearing  mindless  rock 
songs  and  techno  crap." 
Whiskeytown  was  founded  in 
1 993  by  the  reputedly  feisty  teen- 
age Ryan  Adams.  Gary  was  at- 
tending graduate  school  for  crea- 
tive  writing  at  N.G.  State  when 
she  received  an  invitation  from 
Adams  to  jam  on  some  songs. 

"I  was  really  into  school  at  the 
time  and  I  had  no  intention  of 
playing  in  a  band,"  Gary  claims.  "I 
just  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fun 
thing  to  do  on  weekends." 

Four  years  later,  Whiskeytown 
released  Strangers  Almanac  on 
Outpost  Recordings.  A  previous 
album, Royal  Free  Delivery —  an 
embarrassing  secret  that 
the  band  tries  to  hide- 
was  recorded  in  the 
first  year  of  the 
band's  forming. 
Gary  laments,  "We 
had  to  sel  1  those  mas- 
ter tapes  to  [indie  label] 
Mood  Food  in  order  to  get 
out  of  that  contract." 

With  that  situa- 
tion behind  them, 
Whiskeytown  has 
'  been  touring  the  con- 

tinent in  their  large 
tourbuswhichGary 
calls,  "Gadillac 
camping."  A  recent 
shifting  of  musi- 
cians  has  left 
Whiskeytown 
with  former 
nREHOSE  mem- 
ber Ed  Grawford 
on  guitar,  Jcnni 
Snyder  on 


bass,  Skillet  Gilmore  on  drums 
and  Mike  Daily  as  the  multi-in- 
strumentalist. 

Musically,  Whiskeytown  is  a 
concoction  of  rock  guitar,  coun- 
try fiddle  and  the  occasional  lap 
steel  or  keyboards.  Adams'  vo- 
cals are  classic  and  well  crafted;  he 
appropriately  colours  the  music 
with  vocals  ranging  from  strong 
and  raspy  to  warm  and  mellow  to 


a  purely  throaty  drawl.  Gary 
steps  in  to  create  the  occasional 
spine  tingling  harmony. 

Strangers  A  Imanac  'x  s  an  excel  - 
lent  album,  reflecting  the  coun- 
try-based rock  of  the  past  with- 
out self-consciously  becoming  a 
caricature  of  a  moment  in  music 
history.  Media  types  have  the 
tendency  to  file  Whiskeytown 
into  a  relatively  new  category  of 
music  dubbed  "alternative  coun- 
try." New  bands  such  as  Wilco, 
who  don  cowboy  hats  and  play 
country-esque  music,  have  report- 
edly been  dismissed  by  Adams. 
He  has  been  quoted  as  saying, 
"Why  would  I  listen  to  those 
bands  when  I  can  go  to  the  source?" 

That  source 
would  be  art- 
•^W  ists  like 

Gram  Par- 


sons, Fleetwood  Mac  and  the 
Rolling  Stones.  And  like  those 
people,  Adams — who  grew  up  in 
Jacksonville,  North  Garolina — is 
the  real  deal. 

"He  grew  up  near  a  camp  for 
U.S.  Marines,"  Gary  explains. 
"The  town  was  basically  pawn 
shop  strips,  rough  bars  and  sub- 
urbs of  poor  folks.  I  think  his 
songs  evoke  that  place." 

Adam' s  lyrics  describe  the  char- 
acters and  setting  of  small  town 
America.  "Excuse  Me  While  I 
Break  My  Own  Heart  Tonight" 
tells  the  story  of  being  driven  to 
drink  by  a  broken  heart.  "Houses 
on  the  Hill"  is  a  ballad  heavily 
laced  with  melancholic  fiddle.  Gary 
and  Adams  co-wrote  the  song,  a 
story  about  finding  some  letters 
in  an  old  woman' s  attic  written  by 
a  man  who  was  killed  in  the 
war.  "I  found  a  bunch  of 
letters  that  were 
written  by  the  fel- 
low who  broke 
your  mama's 
heart-,"  Adams 
sings,  "the  enve- 
lope folds  smelled 
of  her  ancient  per- 
fume..."  "Danci  ng  wi  th 
the  Women  at  the  Bar"  is 
another  song  where 
Adams  showcases  his 
mild  drawl;  "Man  I  love 
the  feeling  when  I  go  out 
dancing  with  the  women 
at  the  bar. .  .1  always  know 
my  woman's  close  some- 
where." 


Gary  acknowledges  that  her 
background  in  creative  writing  re- 
ally helps  when  it  comes  to  writing 
interesting  lyrics.  "Ryan  is  a  very 
prolific  writer.  He  even  wrote  a  lot 
when  he  was  younger.  He'd  go  to 
his  grandmother's  house  and  write 
stories  on  her  typewriter,"  Gary 
offers. 

Gary  claims  that  the  anthemic 
rocker"Yesterday 's  News"  is  the 
song  that  seems  to  receive  the 
most  attention.  Adams  punctuates 
the  music  with  lines  like,  "I  can't 
stand  to  be  under  your  wing/Gan' t 
fly  or  sink  or  swim. . ."  Gonsider- 
ing  the  confident  ease  and  matu- 
rity that  he  has  on  stage,  the 
twenty-something  Adams  is  sur- 
prisingly young. 

Last      October,  when 
Whiskeytown  played  at  the 
Horseshoe  Tavern,  the  tall, 
shaggy-haired  Adams 
rocked  through  a 
solid  set  with  his 
band.  For  the 
finale, 


Adams  ripped  off  his  shirt  and 
played  a  knockout  cover  of 
Fleetwood  Mac's  "Dreams." 

Anotherold-school  aspectabout 
Whiskeytown  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  hesitant  to  making  a  video. 

"We'  re  all  pretty  modest.  I  know 
I'm  not  crazy  about  the  idea  of 
having  my  mug  all  over  the  TV," 
laughs  the  husky  voiced  Gary.  "It's 
also  hard  to  imagine  what  images 
go  with  the  songs.  I  don't  want  to 
impose  my  image  on  someoneelse. 
I  guess  a  video  that  was  like  a  short 
film  would  be  okay,  because  I'm 
really  not  down  with  the  rapid-fire 
image  type  videos." 

At  the  moment,  things  seem  to 
be  pretty  steady  for 
Whiskeytown.  Gary  admits  that 
the  band  would  love  to  go  back 
into  the  studio  to  work  on  new 
material  and  take  a  break  from  the 
constant  touring  but  that  they're 
stuck  for  a  few  reasons. 

"It's  a  situation  where  you're 
damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if 
you  don't,"  Gary  sighs.  "Weshould 
want  'Yesterday's  News'  to  be- 
come a  big  radio  hit  so  we  can  all 
makealotof  money, butifitdoes 
then  we  won' t  be  able  to  go  into 
the  studio  for  a  long  time  be- 
cause we'll  be  out  on  tour." 
Whiskeytown  has  plans  to  tour 
through  Europe  next  month. 
First  though  the  band  will  make 
a  stop  in  Toronto  on  March  28 
for  return  visit  to  the  Horse- 
shoe Tavern.  "We  love  To- 
ronto!" Gary  exclaims. 
"The  Horseshoe  is  a  great 
place  to  play.  We're 
looking  forward  to 
being  there  again." 


THE  NEW  FIRKIN  ROOiVI  IS  NOW  OPEN 

PLEASE  VISIT  US  IN  "THE  BURROW" 
NOW  THERE  ARE  MORE  POOL  TABLES 

MORE  DART  BOARDS 

MORE  SEATING 

AND  DEFINITELY  MORE  FUN 
POP  IN  AND  TAKE  A  LOOK  TODAY 

AND  SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

THE  FERRET  &  FIRKIN  &  THE  BURROW 
720  SPADINA  AVE  (SOUTH  OF  BLOOR) 

962-2016 
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"This  is  the  story  of 
\  a  geographically 
large  country  in 
North  America  with 
a  federal  form  of 

■  government.  The 
\  population  of  this 

s 

^  country  considered 
\  themselves  to  be  two 
,  distinct  peoples... " 

I  Sound  like  Canada?  Actu- 
I  ally,  these  words  are  meant  to 
I  describe  the  United  States,  pre- 
I  Civil  War.  But  the  comparison 
i  toCanadais  invited.  In  his  new 
J  work,  historian  James  M. 
;  McPherson, PulitzerPrize win- 
t  ner  and  author  of  Civil  War 

■  epic  Battle  Cry  For  Freedom 
(1988),  examines  nationalist 
ideology  during  the  Civil  War  in 
order  "to  reflect  some  light 
northward"  to  the  unity  debate 

,  in  Canada  and  Quebec  today. 
I      Is  Blood  Thicker  Than  Wa- 
I      ?has  already  sparked  contro- 
i  versy  with  its  suggestion  that 
the  conllicling  brands  of  nation- 
alism in  Quebec  and  the  rest  of 
Canada  today  echo  the  differing 
nationalist  views  which  drove 
j  an  ideological  wedge  between 
•  North  and  South  in  the  United 
States  and  contributed  to  the 
,  bloody  Civil  War. 
j:     In  a  two-part  argument, 
<'  McPherson  first  draws  a  paral- 
lel between  the  South  before 
the  war  and  Quebec  up  to  the 
present.  In  terms  of  economy, 
demographics  and  ideology, 
both  have  stri  ven  and  struggled 
to  maintain  integrity  within  a 


larger  nation.  Both  regions  even- 
tually  espoused  a  separatist 
movement,  which,  in  the  South, 
led  to  secession  from  the  United 
States  in  1860-61. 

Despite  the  very  different 
bases  for  separatism — protection 
of  language  and  culture  in  Que- 
bec, slavery  in  the  South — 
McPherson  argues  that  both  con- 
flicts are  products  of  civic  versus 
ethnic  nationalism,  where  civic 
nationalism  is  a  national  identity 
formed  by  an  allegiance  to  a  sov- 


/s  Blood  Thicker 
Than  Water? 

James  M.  Mc  Pherson 
Vinatge  Canada 


ereign  government,  and  ethnic 
nationalism  is  the  national  identity 
of  a  people  who  share  a  common 
language,  culture,  religion  or  a 
common  genetic  descent. 

Ethnic  nationalsm  is  obviously 
present  in  Quebec,  as  the  prov- 
ince fights  to  sustain  its  culture 
and  language;  such  sentiment  in 


the  pre-war  South  is  a  lesser- 
known  phenomenon.  But 
McPherson  documents  how,  in 
1 860,  Southeners  did  in  t'aclhe- 
lieve  that  their  genetic  descent 
differentiated  them  from  the 
"Yankees."  The  most  striking 
passage  of  the  text  elaborates 
the  myth  that  Southerners  were 
direct  descendants  of  the  "chi  v- 
alric"  and  "honourable" 
Normans  while  the  Yankees 
were  descendants  of  the  "Saxon 
Churls."  Despite  the  lack  of 
foundation  this  claim,  the  belief 
in  it  was  whole  hearted.  This 
sort  of  ethnic  nationalism  deep- 
ened the  Southerners'  cause,  and 
leaders  urged  that  the  "thick 
ties  of  blood"  must  come  before 
the  "watery  ties"  of  nation- 
hood. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far 
McPherson  thinks  the  analogy 
between  the  secession  of  the 
South  and  the  threat  of  Quebec 
separatism  should  be  extended. 
He  does  not  state  that  Canada  is 
doomed  to  civil  war,  but  the 
comparison  alone  is  disconcert- 
ing. At  the  very  least,  he  states 
that  "the  prospect  of  Quebec's 
independence  is  real." 

However,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences which  point  to  a  more 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  unity 
crisis  in  Canada.  Amongst  them 
is  that  American  South  may 
have  espoused  an  ethnic  brand 
of  nationalism,  but  this  accom- 
panied acore  belief  that  slavery 
was  a  right.  Though  Quebec 
nationalism  is  at  times  fierce, 
Quebeckers  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  fundamentally  big- 
oted and  racist,  slave-holding 
South  of  the  pre-war  era.  Is 
Blood  Thicker  Than  Water?, 
however,  with  its  clear  argu- 
mentative and  lucid  prose,  is 
worth  reading  if  only  to  articu- 
late such  differences. 

SARAH  CULPEPER 


bye  bye 

winter! 
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David  Arnold 
SHAKEN  AND  STIRRED: 
THE  JAMES  BOND 
PROJECT 

Sire 

The  arrangements  onShaken  and 
Stirred  are  about  as  subtle  as  a 
Bond  girl '  s  name  (remember  Holly 
Goodhead?),  but  they  prove  it's 
more  important  to  besuave.  Film 
composer  David  Arnold' s  labour 
of  love  is  an  1 1 -track  collection 
featuring  collaborations  with  eight 
singers  and  three  techno  acts  who 
combine  for  a  surprisingly  fresh- 
sounding  romp  through  John 
Barry 's  greatest  moments.  A  cou- 
ple of  the  retooled  songs  are  ill- 
served — the  James  Bond  theme  is 
overly-dissipated  through  LTJ 
Bukem'sdrum'n'bass.and  Jarvis 
Cocker  sounds  like  aderanged  old 
perv  on  "All  Time  High."  How- 
ever, most  of  the  casting  is  in- 
spired: Chrissie  Hynde's  spirited 
"Live  and  Let  Die"  kicks  the  living 
daylights  out  of  G'  n'  R  sleaze;The 
Propellerheads  prove  they're  li- 
censed to  ill  with  a  snappy  "On 
Her  Majesty's  Secret  Service," 
and  you  'II  never  say  "never  again" 


to  Iggy  Pop's  swaggering  rendi- 
tion of  "We  Have  All  the  Time  in 
the  Worid."  Arnold's  arrange- 
ments, meanwhile,  usually  avoid 
syrup  in  flavour  of  some  more 
exotic  tastes.  Overall,  thedisc  is  a 
good  gift  for  that  certain  spy  who 
loves  you,  or  even  just  for  your 
ears  only. 

MIKEDOHERPT 

'Various  Artists 
GROOVE  ESSENTIALS 
VOLUME  TWO 

Beat  Factory 
Canadian-style  R&B  has  never 
really  received  the  promotional 
push  from  record  companies  that 
it  deserves.  This  is  especially  puz- 
zling, since  American  R&B  has 
always  found  an  audience  here. 
Thankfully,  Beat  Factory  has 
slowly  started  to  change  the  face 
of  Canada's  urban  music  scene. 
This  second  compilation  from  the 
label  features  an  array  of  talented 
(but  mostly  unknown)  vocalists 
wrapping  their  voices  around 
songs  that  deserve  as  much  airplay 
as  some  of  their  stateside  counter- 
parts. This  disc's  textured  supper- 
soul  Sound  proves  the  understated 
elegance  of  R&B  can  rise  above 
the  over-saturated  sound  of  hip- 
hop  any  day. 

TERRI-LYNNE  WALDRON 

Veda  Hille 
HERE  IS  A  PICTURE 
(SONGS  FOR  E  CARR) 

Page 

Veda  Hille  is  aCanada  Arts  Coun- 
cil wet  dream.  With  lyrics  based 
on  the  prose  of  Canadian  painter 
and  writer  Emily  Cm, Here  Is  A 


Picture  has  almost  unlimited  po- 
tential for  pretension  and  New 
Age  wankery.  Thankfully,  Hille 
has  created  an  atmospheric  gem 
with  an  alternately  raw  and  frag- 
ile beauty  rarely  seen  in,  for  lack 
ofa  better  term,  jazz-folk-pop.  At 
times  swirling  and  dissonant 
("Pause,"  "15  Years"),  other 
times  serene  and  soothing 
("Working,""Noah's  Ark"),  Hille. 
with  the  help  of  DOA  member 
Ford  Pier,  builds  a  soundscape 
that  perfectly  complimentsquotes 
taken  from  Carr's  diaries,  jour- 
nals, books  and  letters.  It's  acredit 
to  both  Carr  and  Hille'scut-and- 
pasie  technique  that  the  words 
stand  up  so  well,  set  to  music  and 
80  years  after  the  fact.  It  almost 
sounds  like  Carr  was  in  the  studio 
togivedirection. 

BRIAN  ELLICOTT 

KMFDM 

Megalomaniac 

TVT/A&M 
Normally,  1  hate  these  kind  of 
releases,  because  they're  just  a 
sleazy  way  of  making  money  with- 
out putting  any  effort  into  the  prod- 
uct. Megalomaniac  features  six 
tracks  in  total:  three  mixes  of  the 
title  song,  two  of  "Anarchy"  and 
one  of  "Unfit."  Each  mix  is  inter- 
esting in  its  own  way,  the  lead 
track  in  particular  is  rather  heavy, 
yet  very  dance-oriented.  How- 
ever, o veral I ,  this  release  isn't  war- 
ranted, as  the  material  is  slim.  If 
you  can't  live  without  owning 
every  bit  of  KMFDM,  go  crazy. 
But  if  yoi)  have  even  the  slightest 
reservations,  don't  bother. 

KEITH  CARMAN 


DOWNTOWN  TORONTO 

Living!  , 


Neill-Wycik  Co-operative  College  is  more  thon  just 
a  pbce  to  live.  For  over  25  years,  we  hove  provided  a  great 
alternative  to  traditional  student  residences.  Private  rooms, 
shared  kitchens,  greot  focilities! 

Meet  new  friends,  porlicipate  in  Co-op  living  and  access  all 
Toronto  has  to  offer  right  from  your  door 

Starting  from  just  53532"  per  nmtk 

FocilHies  Include: 

Computer  Lab  •  Weight  Room  • 
Gomes  Room  •  Roofdeck  BBQs  ' 
24  hour  Security  •  Sauna  • 
Underground  Parking 
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Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  introduces  the 
Management  degree  program 


Your  ticket  to  a  stimulating,  high-energy  career 


Searching  for  a  career  that  offers  excellent  job  prospects,  with 
competitive  rates  of  pay?  Not  sure  whether  your  university  degree 
will  help  you  find  it? 

Consider  Canada's  only  Retail  Management  program  that 
leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree. 

You'll  receive  the  management  education  retail  employers  want, 
with  a  chance  to  specialize  and  gain  work  experience  along  the 
way.  Entrance  scholarships  are  available  for  outstanding  applicants. 

For  more  details,  contact  the  School  of  Retail  Management  at 
(416)  979-5000,  extension  7282  (phone);  (416)  979-5324 
(fax);  or  retmgt@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail).  Or  contact  the  Office 
of  Admissions/Liaison/Curriculum  Advising  at  (416)  979-5036 
(phone)  or  inquire@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail) 
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Dream  Warriors 
ANTHOLOGY: 
A  DECADE  OF  HITS 
1988-1998 

Beat  Factory 
It's  hard  to  decide  what  is  sadder: 
the  fact  that  the  Dream  Warriors 
have  managed  to  stick  around  for 
10  years  or  the  fact  that  they 
warrant  acompiiation  album.  The 
Dream  Warriors'  Anthology:  A 
Decade  of  Hits  J  988- 1 998 
proves  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only:  that  being  Canada's  "most 
consistent  and  durable  rap  crew" 
doesn't  necessarily  make  you  any 
good.  This  album  is  particularly 
ridiculous  when  you  realize  that 
this  group's  only  real  hit  ("My 
Definition  of  a  Bombastic  Jazz 
Style")  is  only  one  of  1 7  songs  on 
this  album,  making  this  record  1 6 
songs  too  long.  In  10  years  of 
rapping,  even  these  De  La  Soul 
knock-offs  should  have  realized 
that  rhyming  "kitchen"  with 
"chicken"  just  doesn't  cut  it  in  the 
competitive  world  of  hip-hop.  You 
could  argue  that  songs  like'Tricy- 
cles  and  Kittens"  and  "No  Dingbats 
Allowed"  are  profound  statements 
on  ghetto  life,  but  then  again  you 
could  also  argue  that  Vanilla  Ice 
was  the  original  gangster. 

MENY  GRAUMAN 


BI0OR  CN^A 

SM  BLOOB  yr.  WEST  S32-Wn 


Movie  Listings  -  Friday,  Mar.  27  -  Thrusday.  Apr.  2 

^7:00  Close-up  (STC) 
^9:00  Kundun(AA) 
1 1 :45  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  (AA) 

Sat  28  7:00  Close-up  (STC) 
'9  00  Kundun(AA) 
11:45  Half-Baked  (AA) 

Sm^2:00  Close-up  (STC) 
-M:00  Kundun{AA) 
7:00  Close-up  (STC) 
9:00  A  Moment  Of 
Innocence(PG) 

\Ioa  30  7:00  Close-up  (STC) 
^/  9:00  Labyrinth  Of  Passion 

'  "  (R) 

TueS.3l7:00  Close-up  (STC) 

9:00  KoyaanisqatsI  (PG) 

WedLl  7:00   Close-up  (STC) 

9:00  Stolen  Moments  (AA) 


Close-up  (STC) 
Law  Of  Desire  (R) 


HOTUNE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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Various  Artists 
CAUGHT UP 

Noo  Trybe/Virgin 
It's  official:  soundtracks  are  bet- 
ter than  the  average  album.  The 
latest  example  is  the  CD  for  the 
upcoming  iWrnCaught  Up.  From 
beginning  to  end,  the  music  refuses 
to  let  the  listener  down.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  describe  the  high- 
lights of  this  album  when  every 
track  stands  tall  in  its  own  right. 
The  pace  slows  only  once  for  the 
romantic  crooning  of  Joe  on  "U 
Should  Know  Me."  Otherwise, 
the  crowd-moving  beats  never 
cease  with  the  likes  of  Snoop 
Doggy  Dogg,  Lost  Boys,  Killah 
Priest  and  KRS-ONE.  After  a 
rather  dismal  year  for  music  in 
1 997,  this  soundtrack  should  help 
redeem  hip-hop  from  the  likes  of 
Puff  Daddy  and  other  poseurs. 

DENISEING 

The  Din  Pedals 
THE  DIN  PEDALS 

Sony 

Once  again,  a  new  band  has 
come  bursting  on  the  scene  only 


to  fall  flat  on  its  face.  The  Din 
Pedals'  self-titleddebutisaweak 
attempt  to  combine  Oasis-like 
melodies  with  Nirvana's  angry, 
power-driven  chord  structures. - 
Unfortunately  for  the  listener, 
they  manage  to  achieve  neither. 
With  their  first  single  "Water- 
fall" (which,  incidentally,  was 
released  on  the  horrible  /  Know 
What  You  Did  Last  Summer 
soundtrack)  and  other  would-be 
chart-busters  like  "Aliens"  and 
"Kangaroo  Kourt,"  The  Din  Ped- 
als convince  the  listener  that  al- 
most anything  is  better  than  be- 
ing abused  by  their  music.  The 
Din  Pedals  spent  over  five  years 
working  on  their  music  in  the 
attempt  to  get  a  record  deal. 
They  should  have  spent  another 
five  getting  their  act  together. 

AMIELBLAJCHiyiAN 

SuUy 

IHAVEMUCHTO  REPORT 

Nettwerk 
Ah,  the  poor  shoegazer.  Tears 
stain  the  Converse  All-Stars  they 
wear  as  their  heads  point  down- 


ward, paralyzed  by  the  fear  that 
My  Bloody  Valentine  may  never 
release  another  album.  Well  they 
can  snap  out  of  it,  for  Sully  have 
broken  into  Kevin  Shields'  closet 
and  swiped  all  the  effects  pedals. 
This  Ottawa-bred/Toronto-based 
crew  drown  their  full-length  debut 
in  the  sea  of  Loveless;  "laserb" 
and  "swibily"  bring  the  appropri- 
ate amount  of  noise,  while  the 
distorto-grooves  on  "anotherd"  and 
"scrubable  remix"  show  that  Sully 
have  not  overlooked  MBV's 
unheralded  legacy  as  beat  scien- 
tists. But  before  you  get  yourself 
all  psyched  for  an  evening  of  shoe- 
lace examination,  be  forewarned 
that  singer  Becke  Gainforth  has 
no  patience  for  this  sort  of  foot- 
wearintrospection;  soundingmuch 
likeBjorkpractisingprimal  scream 
therapy  whilst  navigating  herself 
through  an  asteroid  field,  Becke's 
wails  send  Shockwaves  down  your 
spine,  resulting  in  instant  posture- 
correction.  If  you  want  to  stare  at 
your  feet  all  day,  you're  going 
have  to  work  for  it. 

STUART  BERMAN 


Mystery  Machine 
HEADFIRST  INTO 
EVER'ranNG 

Nettwerk 
The  third  release  in  a  band' s  career 
is  a  pivotal  moment,  but  Head- 
first Into  Everything  promises  to 
ensure  Mystery  Machine  a  fine 
career.  Loyal  Machine  fans  won't 
be  disappointed  with  this  new  re- 
lease, but  the  band  has  taken  their 
music  to  another  level.  Taking  a 
full  six  months  to  record  this  disc, 
they  entered  Vancouver  Studios 
with  50  songs  and  worked  on  every 
one  to  find  the  best  1 3.  Standing 
out  from  the  pack  of  is  "Drone,"  a 
song  about  the  sonic  qualities  of 
Burlington-based  band  Sian- 
spheric4  and  their  ability  to  take 
you  for  a  ride. 

STEPHEN  THOMPSON 

Chris  Field 
CHRIS  FIELD 

Horton 

The  term  "Beatlesque"  has  to  be 
the  vaguest  catchphrase  in  rock- 
crit  canon  (yes,  even  more  so  than 
"electronica").  In  the  past  30  years 


it  has  slapped  on  everyone  from 
ELO  to  Crowded  House  to  Oasis 
to  Guided  By  Voices — shit,  even 
the  New  Kids  on  the  Block  joined 
the  club  with  their  career-killing, 
"Penny  l^e"-copping  single,  'To- 
night." However,  with  this  impec- 
cably-crafted self-titled  release, 
Chris  Field  sets  a  new  standard  for 
invoking  the  "B"  word.  The  mop- 
topped  Vancouverite'snotonly  a 
dead  ringer  for  John  Lennon  (par- 
don the  pun),  he  goes  for  full 
Beatlemania!  effect  by  consult- 
ing George  Martin '  s  book  on  stere- 
ophonic production:  "The  Inside" 
splices  "She  Said  She  Said"  with 
'Tomorrow  Never  Knows,"  "I'll 
Take  The  Gun"  nicks  "How  Do 
You  Sleep?"  and  "Where  You 
Gonna  Run  To  Now"  is  a  better 
rewriteof  "The  Ballad  of  John  and 
Yoko"  than  Sloan's  "TTie  Lines 
You  Amend."  Field  throws  in  some 
electro-beat  instrumental  to  show 
he  attends  the  occasional  rave,  but 
I'm  sure  he'd  rather  spend  the 
night  at  home  with  his  copy  of 
Revolver  and  lake  notes. 

STUART  BERMAN 


Jean -Paul  Gaultier, 
The  Velvet  Underground 
and  Mao  owe  him  a  lot. 


O  I.  ,\  M  O  U  R 


THE  WARHOL  LOOK 


F.-VSfllON 


2  for  1  OFFER 

Present  this  ad  at  the  AGO 

box  office  and  receive 

2  for  1  student  admission  to 

THE  WARHOL  LOOK 

Includes  CD  quality  audio 
guide  and  general  Gallery 
admission.  Valid  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  5-9  pm, 
until  May  3,  1998. 


On  view  to  May  3,  1998 

Ors;Hiiizc(l  by  The  Andy  Warhol  Miisi-iim.  Pittshiirgli 


Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

31  7  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto  416  979  6668  www.ago.net 
Sponsored  by:   LW  Capital  Corporation  and  MC  Capital  Corporation 
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Surviving  the  stretcli  run 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 

'You  are  what  you  eat' ,  and  if  you 
are  a  student  in  the  middle  of  your 
exam  period,  that  can  be  quite  an 
awesome  concept.  For  this  is  the 
season  of  not  only  long  hours  of 
studying  and  reading  what  should 
have  been  read  in  January,  but  of 
skipping  workouts  and  eating  on 
the  run. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  lifestyle  during  the 
stretch  period  of  final  tests,  papers 
and  exams.  However,  thistimeof 
year  healthy  living  becomes  more 
important  than  ever.  While  it  may 
seem  simpler  to  skip  the  gym,  in- 
crease caffeine  intake  to  stay 
awake  and  eat  whatever  you  can 
find,  this  is  detrimental  not  only  to 
your  health,  but  to  your  ability  to 
function  effectively. 

"If  you  eat  better,  you'll  feel 
more  alert."  said  Susan  Lee, 
strength  and  fitness  supervisor  at 
the  Athletic  Centre.  "It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  right  fuel  in  your 
body." 

Getting  the  right  fuel  takes  some 
planning.  It  starts  with  a  good 
breakfast  and  lots  of  waterthrough- 
out  the  day.  Good  eating  takes 
some  effort,  but  pays  off  by  giving 
you  more  energy.  Fast  food  is 
easy  to  get,  no  matter  what  time  of 
day,  and  cheap — always  a  great 
appeal  for  students.  However,  the 
cheap-and-quick  combination  is 
not  synonymous  with  healthy  eat- 
ing. 

Greasy,  high-fat  and  sugary 
foods  all  create  an  energy  high. 
This  is  only  temporary  and,  de- 
pending on  how  quickly  the  amount 
was  consumed,  will  result  in  a 
crash  caused  by  a  quick  release  of 
insulin.  High-fibre  foods  are  better 
because  they  not  only  are  low-fat 
and  do  not  have  the  tendency  to  go 
straight  to  your  hips,  but  they  also 
facilitate  agradualreleaseof  insu- 
lin that  creates  an  optimal  effect 


on  the  body .  Foods  high  i  n  fi  bre  are 
also  more  filling. 

"For  healthy  food  on  the  run,  I 
recommend  going  to  the  super- 
market," said  Lee.  She  suggests 
buying  granola,  rice  cakes,  bagels, 
pitas,  veggies,  trail  mix  (ideal  for 
nibbling  on  the  run  as  long  as  you 
avoid  a  mix  that  is  heavily  concen- 
trated with  nuts),  and,  of  course, 
lots  of  fruit.  She  adds  that  the  deli 
counter  can  make  a  healthy  sand- 
wich in  a  pinch,  which,  combined 
with  a  fruit  juice  or  milk,  makes  for 
a  great  meal  that  costs  less  than 
fi  vedollars.  "Get  healthy  snacks," 
said  Lee.  "Prepare  yourself  physi- 
cally and  your  snacks.  Stock  your 
fridge." 

Caffeine,  the  student  study  aid 
of  choice,  is  a  false  friend.  While  it 
may  seem  like  your  best  friend  in 
the  morning,  caffeine,  like  sugar 


and  grease,  leaves  you  feeling  slug- 
gish and  creates  the  reverse  ef- 
fect desired.  Lee  advocates  no 
more  than  two  cups  of  coffee  a 
day. 

As  a  part  of  a  healthy  diet,  the 
Canadian  Food  Guide  recommends 
5- 1 2servings  of  grain  products,  5- 
10  servings  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, 2-4  servings  of  dairy  foods 
and  2-3  servings  of  meal  or  meat 
alternatives.  But  even  eating 
healthy  can  backfire  if  you  eat  too 
much,  and,  of  course,  exercise  is 
always  important  because  no  one 
wants  the  added  stress  of  a  diet. 

Lee  encourages  students  to  sit 
down  and  figure  out  what  time 
they  haveduringthe  day.  Although 
a  long  workout  may  not  be  feasi- 
ble, a  drop-in  fitness  class,  recrea- 
tional swim  or  some  time  on  the 
weight  machines,  stairmasler  or 


exercise  bike  still  may  be  doable. 
Even  a  walk  across  campus  counts 
as  exercise.  Sometimes  a  little  in- 
novation is  needed. 

"If  you  already  have  a  study 
partner,  make  them  your  workout 
partner  too," 'Lee  suggests  as  a 
twist  to  the  motivation  blues. 

AC  personal  trainers  recom- 
mend that  busy  people  work  out 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  This  not 
only  helps  with  scheduling,  but  it 
creates  an  energy  rush  that  lasts 
throughout  the  day,  and  is  more 
effecti  ve  than  caffeine.  Those  who 
exercise  regularly  may  get  away 
with  less  sleep  than  their  seden- 
tary counterparts. 

Ideal  quick-fixes  for  the  study 
aches  are  exercise  breaks  such  as 
a  quick  walk  around  the  block,  a 
little  one-song  dance  or  a  brief 
stretching  interiudc.  "It  takes  only 


a  few  minutes  to  get  the  oxygen 
Howing  and  that  will  make  you 
more  alert  for  the  next  hour. 
Stretching  doesn't  take  long," 
added  Lee.  Duringexamtime 
many  students  develop  or  aggra- 
vate back  problems.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  popul ar  ail ments  reported 
to  the  Mcintosh  Sports  Clinic.  The 
most  common  causes  for  back 
pain  are  excessively  heavy  knap- 
sacks and  poor  posture  during 
studying. 

"Studying  is  very  unbalanced," 
said  Lee.  "The  body  was  never 
meant  to  sit  for  such  long  periods 
of  time  without  moving.  It  is  not 
good  fortheback."  Studying  while 
sitting  on  a  soft  surface  such  as  a 
bed  or  couch  is  not  recommended. 
It  is  important  to  sit  upstraight  and 
to  have  proper  back  support. 


Rugby, 
anyone? 

This  weekend,  the  women's 
rugby  Blues  will  be  holding  a 
clinic  for  women  who  wish  to 
leamabitmoreaboutthegame. 

Gina  Minutilo,  the  Blues' 
head  coach  and  a  national  team 
player,  and  Kevin  Jones,  her 
coach  on  the  national  team,wiH 
leadafour-and-3-halfhourclinic 
which  is  geared  towards  play- 
ers of  all  levels  and  even  non- 
players.  SomeBlues  players  will 
be  there  to  lend  a  hand  as  well. 

The  clinic  takes  place  in  the 
Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
this  Sunday  from  12:30  to  5 
p.m.  Registration  starts  at  1 1 :45 
a.m.  and  costs  $10. 

You  can  also  register  in  ad- 
vance by  e-mailing  Stacie 
Dalrympleatstacie.dalr>'mple 
^jUlQIQiQlSliaorJing-LingKao 
atiing.kao@utoronto.ca. 

Men's  hockey 
player  named  to 
all-star  team 

Kent  Williams,  a  forward  for 
the  UofT  Varsity  Blues  men's 
hockey,  was  named  to  the 
OUA's  Eastern  Conference 
first  all-star  team. 

A  third  year  student,  this  is  ; 
Williams'  first  ever  selection  ' 
as  a  first  team  all-star.  He  be- 
comes the  first  U  of  T  player  to 
be  named  to  the  team  since 
Jamie  Coon  was  honoured  in 
1996-97. 

During  the  regular  season, 
Williams  played  on  the  team's 
top  line,  along  w  i  t  h  captai  n  and 
centre  Paul  Handley  and  winger 
Peter  Andrikopoulos.  Also  an 
assistant  captain,  Williams  led 
the  team  in  scoring  with  16 
goals  and  21  assists,  for  37 
points.  He  was  also  one  of 
Blues'  head  coach  Darren 
Lowe's  mo.st  reliable  players, 
as  he  played  in  all  26  games. 


Unleashing  the  power 
of  the  exerball 


It  may  look  a  bit  funny,  but  it  works. 

Next  week,  the  Athletic  Centre  will  hold  a  workshop  that  will 
teach  you  how  to  use  the  exerball,  a  very  large  rubbery  ball  with 
many  uses  that  aren't  obvious  to  the  untrained  eye. 

Many  peopleexperience  back  pain,  which  can  be  attributed  to  an 
imbalance  in  flexibility  and  strength  in  the  spinal  muscles.  The 
workouts  that  can  be  done  with  an  exerball  address  these  problems 
through  a  series  of  strength  and  stretch  exercises,  notes  Jill  Cressy, 
aerobics  and  dance/movement  supervisor  at  the  AC. 

"For  example,  you  can  do  sit-ups  lying  on  your  back  on  the  ball, 
which  allows  you  more  range  of  motion  than  if  you  were  lying  flat 
on  your  back,"  she  said. 

You  don't  even  have  to  use  your  exerball  in  a  workout  setting. 
While  using  her  computer,  Cressy  sits  on  her  exerball  and  gently 
bounces  around  on  it.  She  says  the  little  bounces  wake  her  up,  and 
as  an  added  benefit,  they  can  align  the  spine,  and  improve  circulation 
and  joint  mobility. 

The  workshop  takes  place  next  Friday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  You  can 
register  at  the  AC  Main  Office.  All  workshop  participants  receive 
a  free  exerball. 

RAYORTIGAS 


U  of  T's  male  and  female  athletes  of 
the  year  will  be  announced  at  the 
Athletic  Banquet  next  week.  Continu- 
ing a  fine  tradition,  the  Varsity  Sport 
and  Fitness  section  will  make  its  picks 
for  these  awards.  You  can  read  what 
our  writers  have  to  say  in  next  Mon- 
day's edition. 


Thursday,  March  26,  ]  998 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  25  words,  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads,)  Student  rate:  $3,50  for  non-business  ads,  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Ratesindude  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to;  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  2E4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


RARE  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY:  ETOBICOKE 

A  house  zoned  for  resident!  al  and  a  medical 
practice  is  for  sale.  The  house  is  divided 
into  regular  family  areas  with  adequate 
facilities  for  medical  practitionerincluding 
waiting  and  examination  areas.  The 
location  is  well  populated  and  has  TTC 
access.  Please  call  Patrick  at  416  742- 
7699  for  more  information . 


1986  TOYOTA  TERCEL 

Good  condition.  Recently  overhauled  - 
new  clutch,  brakes,  exhaust,  radials,  etc. 
Asking  $900.  Negotiable.  (416)  750- 
4770. 


ACCESS  INTERNET  ON  TV 

No  computer  required. 
INTERNATIONAL  Company  P'  in 
Canada.  Full  training F/T;P/T.  Starthigh 
$$  weekly.  (416)  410-4973.  Billion  $$ 
industry. 

TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  41 6-924-3240. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certi  ficate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  toll  free 
1-888-486-6612. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailing  company  hiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
at  home,  set  your  own  hours !  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
ParliamentStreet,TorontoOn.  MSA  3A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  lolisten?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


BANQUET HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Carrequired. 
CallAngieat416-324-3224. 

MAKE  AN  EASY  $10! 

For  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 
Participate  in  a  consumer  research  study 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management  at  your 
convenience  and  earn  $  1 0  cash.  Cal  I  and 
leave  your  name  and  number  at  978-7700. 

EXCEPTIONAL  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Camp  Wayne,  NE  Pennsylvania  USA/ 
Sports  orientated.  Counselor/Specialists 
for  all  Land/Water  Sports  Inc.  Tennis, 
Camping,  Climbing/Ropes,  Mountain 
Biking,Rocketry,RollerHockey, Sailing/ 
Waterskiing,  A  &  C,  Drama,  Radio,  Video. 
Campus  interviews  in  early  April,  Please 
call  1-888-737-9296  or  516-883-3067/ 
leaveyournamc,  phone  numbctand  mailing 
address. 


EXTERIOR  PAINTERS 
NEEDED 

Painting  contractor  requi  res  mature  hard- 
workingindi  viduals  to  work  in  theThomhill 
&Richmond  Hill  area.  Must  have  painting 
exp.  &  own  vehicle.  Excellent  &  realistic 
earning  potential,  weekly  gas  credit 
provided.  Leave  msg.  (4 1 6)  8 1 2-9856  or 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  2263 
Queen  St.  E.,  Suite  1 06,  M4E 1 G3.  Season 
starts  April  20^ 

FULL  TIME  SUMMER 
COURIER  HELP  WANTED 

The  Messengers  International  is  looking 
for  students  interested  in  working  as 
couriers  for  the  summer.  Positions  are 
available  immediately ;  allowances  will  be 
make  for  exam  period.  Pay  is  commission 
based.  Office  attire  is  required.  Please 
apply  in  person  to  Jason  Crown  at  350  Bay 
St.,  Lower  Level. 

TEMPORARY  HELP  WANTED 

The  Messengers  International  is  looking 
for  temporary  part-time  sales  staff  $8.00 
per  hour,  with  an  excellent  bonus  program. 
Position  will  exist  for  at  least  one  month, 
with  possibilities  of  indefinite  extensions 
based  upon  monthly  reviews.  Please  call 
Michael  Laxer  at  (416)  365-0155  for 
details. 


ISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
newtechnology.findingalocation  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102, 


CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Call  1-800-668-1 879  or41 6- 
222-4700. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  yearsexperience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy 41 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 

ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,cssays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization, structure.  Mary  Anne4l 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

20  years  experience  typing  essays, 
resumes,  theses,  etc.  Fast  service, 
excellent  student  rates.  Bathurst/Steeles 
area.  (416)667-1866. 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 


PARKING 

Excellent  spaces,  Spadinaand  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
personalized  signs  showing  spaces 
reserved  24  hours,  $70  a  month,  call  Mark 
944-0805. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  typesof  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill  University).  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential, Tough-mindedCritique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6) 532-3 1 1 7. 


MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
ad  vi  si  ng  service.  Tel :  486-3908  Fax : 3 22- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples:  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
startat$195.  Subscribe toourTOEE Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 

TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free-1  -888-270  2941 . 

ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 

EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin41 6-425-8430. 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS 
NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exam  (summer  and  winter)  with  solutions 
available.  Tel.  785-8898. 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
ty  pi  ng/transcribi  ng/manuscri  pt  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  1 1  St. 
Joseph  ■  s  St. ,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  B  ri  m  I  ey  Rd . ,  #  404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


Events  Calendar 


Thur.  Mar.  26 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST-  Comejoin  us  for  PRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:3()p.rn..  Pendarves  Room,  international  Students" 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

ABORIGINAL  AWARENESS  WEEK -(March23-27)Mon:artdisplay  1  ()-4pm/7pin  reading:  Lee  Marucle  1 0-4pm  art  display.  Tucs:Pard: 
language  and  culture,  7pm/Wed.  7pm  reading  Drew  Hayden  Taylor/Thurs  Mocassin  making  wk.shop  7pin.  Fri:  soup  and  Bannock  drop 
in  12  noon.  First  Nations  House,  .'56.^  Spadina  Ave.  3rd  floor.  Free  except  Mocassin-making  wk.shop-$2().(X). 

Fri.  Mar.  27 

INTER-VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP-Largegroupmeetlngs(every  Friday).  With  learning,  worship&socialaclivilies.  7p.in.  HaH 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

UNIVERSITYOFTORONTO  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM-PresentsDra.aleidaGucvara.daughterofEmcslo'Chc'Guevara 
to  speak  about  international  health.  4:0()p.m.  Medical  Sciences  Building  2 172. 

U  OFT  POLISH  CLUB  -  Lecture/talk  by  Prof.  T.  Piotrowski,  Prof,  of  Sociology  al  University  of  New  Hampshire,  about  Operation  "Wisla". 
Sidney  Smith,  room  1072.  I  la.m  -  I2p.in./FREE. 

Tues.  Mar.  31 

WOM  YN'S  CENTRE-  Foodbank every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  I  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  Si.  George  St. 
INDEPENDANTTORONTO  FILMMAKERSSPOTLIGHT-IndcpcndanlMcdiaMeme  Festival  pn;seniriIiiVzinc.s/vidco.lndependanl  media 
submissions  wclcoine .  Call  Noah  @  487-9480  forinfo.8-10pm@  Diabolos  -  N  W  comer  of  University  College,  al  the  lop  of  King's  College  Circle 
FREE!! 

Wed.  Mar.  1 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION -Wind  down  al  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  allemale  weeks.  .Spin.  FREE. 
LEGALCLINIC-Dn)p-inccnliuallhcWoiiiyn'sCenlrc(49Sl.Ga)rgeSl.)everyWednesdayfruni4:.l()lo6:,^().  IX)WNTOWNLEGALSERVICESpmvide,s 
legal  services  lo  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  coininunlly.  Services  an;  provided  by  UniveiNily  of  Toronto 
law  students underlhesupcrvisionof qualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (4 16)978-6497  (lcaveamcs,sageforthcWoinyn'sCcnta-).  Woniyn's 
Centrc(4 1 6)978-820 1. 

THETORONTOS(X:iETYOFTHEARCHAEOUOGICALIN.STITlJTEOFAMERICA-Miche:dB.Cosnwp<)ulosrn3nilheUniveRilyonviaiiilobawill 
be  giving  a  leclun;  on  "From  there  to  Bemily:  The  Ancient  Mystery  Cull  al  Elcusis".  Leclun:  R(X)in  1 4()of  Univeniily  College.  I  f>  King'sCollege  Circle 
.4: 1 5pm.  Admission  is  free. 


Monday,  March  30,  1998 
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"We  have  allowed 
ownership  of  our 
government  to 
escape  us." 

Academics  and  activists  talk 
about  citizens'  rights,  p.9 


Wired  for  sound:  real  alterna- 
tive radio  hits  the  internet. 
p.l3 


If  tlte  Vars/tymre 

to  do  an 
investigation  into 
the  "hearts  of  U  of 
T  students"  they'd 
find  them  hollow 
and  empty,  'cause 
we  just  don't  give  a 

shit  about 

anything. 

Sociable  hacker  Jesse  Hirsh 
attacks  neo-liberalism  and  wards 
off  apathetic  students  p.6 


Varsity  staffers  pick  their 
athletes  of  the  year.  p.20 


I  r/;'l  t'lfl  S 


Dale  Luin.  tell  the  story  of 
Wei  Jingsheng's  struggle  for 
democracy  in  Communist 
China,  p.  11 


Fraser  Institute  director  new 
head  lionclio  at  U  of  T 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


The  promotion  of  a  Fraser  Institute  direc- 
tor to  the  Uni  versity  of  Toronto' s  highest 
post  has  prompted  demands  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty  that  uni  versity  president 
Robert  Prichard  take  a  long  hard  look  at  U 
of  T's  corporate  course. 

The  e-mails  in  Canada's  academic 
and  activist  circles  began  flying  after 
an  announcement  last  week  that  Gov- 
erning Council  chairTony  Comper  will 


be  replaced  by  vice-chair  Wendy  Cecil- 
Cockwell  on  Canada  Day.  Comper, 
who  doubles  as  the  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  will  depart  after 
having  completed  the  maximum  three 
year  term. 

The  target  of  protests  this  year,  his 
legacy  was  marred  by  those  who  said  his 
term  showed  that  U  of  T's  pohcy  pushers 
are  enmeshed  with  big  business  interests. 
But  Cecil-Cockwell,  who  is  the  president 
of  financial  analyst  outfit  Brookmor  En- 
terprises Limited  in  addition  to  her  Fraser 


duties,  says  that  she's  ready  to  rumble  if 
need  be. 

"I'm  a  big  girl.  I'm  prepared  to  be 
attacked  on  these  grounds,"  said  Cecil- 
Cockwell,  whose  husband  brought  home 
a  total  compensation  of  over  $  1 .3  million 
last  year  as  a  head  honcho  of  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  EdperBrascan  operation. 

Although  a  busy  volunteer,  she  has 
nonetheless  cleared  much  of  her  agenda 
for  the  new  job  at  U  of  T.  But  an  assort- 
ment of  academics  and  student  leaders 
are  flabbergasted  that  she  will  retain  her 
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Teasing  spring  weather  makes  loftier  pursuits  less  painful. 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Dal  faculty  strike:  day  six 


BY  KAVERI  GUPTA  AND 
SHELLEY  ROBINSON 

HALIFAX  (CUP)— The  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity faculty  strike  enters  day  six  today 
and  no  one  knows  how  long  the  profs  will 
be  staying  out. 

Despite  the  24-hour  marathon  of  last- 
minute  negotiations  last  week,  faculty  and 
administration  were  unable  to  resolve  their 
differences  and  profs  walked  out  on  Mar. 
25,  the  first  day  they  were  legally  entitled 
to  strike. 

They  are  joined  on  the  picket  lines  by 
Dalhousie' s  professional  librarians,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  faculty  associa- 
tion, r 

In  response  to  the  strike,  the  university 
has  been  forced  to  cancel  all  classes.  It 
has  also  instituted  a  lock-out.  Meanwhile, 
the  libraries  remain  open,  as  do  student 
services  including  the  computer  centre, 
food  services  and  the  residences. 

Michael  Cross,  chief  negotiator  for  the 
faculty  association,  says  while  the  strike 
may  not  be  pleasant,  it  is  probably  neces- 
sary to  spur  fruitful  negotiations. 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  the  board  [of  gover- 
nors] believed  a  strike  was  going  to  hap- 
pen," he  said.  "So  now  that  they  know 


we'  re  serious  I  hope  they '  11  come  back  to 
the  table  and  we  can  have  some  really 
serious  discussions,"  he  said. 

The  same  day  that  members  of  the 
faculty  association  took  to  the  picket  lines, 
about  200  protesters  also  took  to  the 
streets  of  Halifax  over  what  they  say  are 
unfair  contract  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  university. 

Uni  versi  ty  spokesperson  Michelle Gal- 
lant  says  the  strike  has  set  back  negotia- 
tions. "It's  unfortunate  the  faculty  ad- 
journed the  meetings  to  go  on  strike.  We 
were  making  progress,"  she  said.  "We 
are  ready  to  meet  at  any  time." 

The  unresolved  issues  include  salary 
levels  and  replacement  of  departing  fac- 
ulty. 

Dalhousie  professors  say  their  salaries 
lag  behind  those  of  faculty  at  comparably 
sized  institutions.  And  aver  the  last  10 
years,  the  university  has  failed  to  fill  1 1 3 
vacated  faculty  positions. 

The  administration's  original  offerof  a 
9.5  per  cent  salary  hike  and  no  guarantee 
to  replace  departing  professors  was  re- 
jected by  a  faculty  membership  vote. 

The  faculty  association  put  forward 
two  counterproposals.  The  first  called  for 
a  1 3  per  cent  salary  increase  and  a  guar- 


antee that  all  departing  faculty  be  re- 
placed. The  second  dropped  the  salary 
demand  down  to  an  increase  of  1 1 .8  per 
cent  and  asked  for  a  guarantee  that  all 
faculty  who  leave  through  eariy  retire- 
ment packages  be  replaced. 

The  administration  rejected  both  pro- 
posals. It  says  it  has  little  money  to  spare 
and  can't  afford  the  requested  salary 
increases  as  well  as  guarantee  that  va- 
cated positions  are  filled. 

The  faculty  association,  however,  says 
it  can't  afford  not  to  do  so,  as  the  reduced 
staff  complement  is  hurting  the  quality  of 
education  at  the  university. 

Resolution  of  the  faculty  replacement 
issue  is  particularly  pressing  as  46  pro- 
fessors will  be  taking  eariy  retirement 
July  1. 

Cross  says  the  board's  latest  offer, 
which  guarantees  to  not  eliminate,  but  not 
necessarily  fill,  the  vacant  positions  is  a 
step,  albeit  a  small  one. 

"I  suppose  it's  a  recognition  that  there 
is  aproblem,"  he  said.  "[But]  itdoesn't  put 
any  people  in  classrooms." 

Gunter  Muecke,  an  earth  sciences  pro- 
fessor and  one  of  those  early  retirees, 
agrees. 

•  please  see  Lock  out,  page  3 


position  as  a  director  of  the  Fraser  Insti- 
tute, a  Vancouver-based  ultra-conserva- 
tive think-tank  whose  policies  calling  for 
the  wholesale  privatization  of  public  insti- 
tutions are  well  known. 

"Her  position  [at  the  Fraser]  is  com- 
pletely incongruent,"  said  U  of  T  sociol- 
ogy professor  David  Cobum.  "I  don' t  see 
how  she  can  hold  a  position  at  the  univer- 
sity and  adhere  to  the  principles  of  an 
organization  which  are  antithetical  to  a 
public  institution." 

•  please  see  New,  page  3 


Body 
fascism: 

get  off 
the 
treadmill 


BY  NICOLA  LUKSIC 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  professor  Brian  Pulger  is  on  a 
mission.  His  purpose  is  to  deconstruct  the 
cult  of  physical  fitness. 

"Look  around  you !  People  are  trying  to 
look  the  same,"  said  the  physical  educa- 
tion professor  of  ethics  steeped  in  post- 
modem  theories.  He  is  currently  conduct- 
ing research  for  his  upcoming  bookBody 
Fascism:  the  Culture  and  Science  of 
Physical  Fitness. 

Pulger  says  he  wants  to  expose  the 
ways  in  which  society  exploits  and  abuses 
the  body. 

"The  culture  of  physical  fitness 
plugs  the  body  into  exploitative  and 
oppressive  socio-cultural  imperatives. 
Rather  than  focusing  on  spiritual 
depths,  it  focuses  on  oppression,  spe- 
cifically consumption,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  the  body  could  be  a  means  of 
human  liberation. 

"Consumption  has  become  the  domi- 
nant form  of  generating  meaning.  It  brings 
a  vast  standardization  of  ways  of  being 
human." 

But  some  who  are  actively  involved  in 
physical  activity  say  profs  shouldn ' t  look 
too  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  what  Pulger 
terms  'the  body  industry. '  They  adamantly 
assert  that  they  are  not  influenced  by 
social  pressures. 

"I  just  do  it  because  it  makes  me  feel 
like  I  have  more  energy — more 
strength,"  stated  Dawson  Bechtel,  a 
first  year  computer  science  student  while 
taki  ng  a  break  after  his  two  hour  session 
in  the  Hart  House  weight  room.  He  lifts 
weights  six  days  a  week,  boasts  of 
avoiding  cardiovascular  work  and  fre- 
quents tanning  salons.  He  says  it's  the 
atmosphere  in  the  weight  room  that 
drives  him. 

"It's  like  a  war  in  there,"  said  Bechtel 
with  agrin.  "You  look  over  to  another  guy 
and  see  that  he' s  doing  more  weight  than 
you  and  then  you  feel  resentful.  It  really 
pushes  me." 

In  the  aerobics  room  next  door,  agroup 
of  mostly  women  jump  on  and  off  step 
boxes  to  a  techno  version  of  'Spice  Up 
.Your  Life.' 

•  please  see  Exercise,  page  2 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hort  House  1972  •  1997 

SPECIAL  EVENTS***  call  978  2452 

Singers  Concert  -  'Sounds  of  Spring',  Sun.  Apr.  5  at  8pnn  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call 
978-0537  for  info.  Free  admission  and  reception  to  follow  in  ttie  East  Common 
Room. 

Chamber  Strings  Concert  featuring  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  99,  J.S.  Bach's 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4  and  more.  Mon.  Apr.  6  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Reception  to  follow  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

Logo  Competition  -  Hart  House  strives  to  include  programme  activities  that  are 
family  oriented  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  distinctive  symbol  designed  for  use 
on  our  outreach  materials.  The  winner  receives  $50  and  a  Hart  House  prize  package. 
Entry  guidelines  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  is  Mon.  Apr.  13. 
Coll  978-2452  for  info. 

"The  Napoleon  Case"  -  A  mystery  evening  of  intrigue  presented  by  the  Graduate 
Committee,  the  Drama  Society  and  the  'Napoleonic  Alliance',  Fri.  Apr.  24  at  7pm 
for  8pm  buffet  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall.  Dress  'Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal. 
Tickets  are  sold  in  the  Membership  Services  Office,  978-4732.  Advance  $25  and 
$17  for  students.  After  March  21,  $30  and  $19  for  students. 

ART***  Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  -  The  Hart  House  Art  and  Camera  Club  Exhibitions 

to  Apr.  9 

Arbor  Room  ■  Henry  Jerome,  'Basically  Non-Objective,'  Mar.  16-Apr.  18. 
MUSK***  Call  978-2452  -  All  concerts  are  FREE!  * 

From  the  Hart  -  The  Miranda  Stone  Band,  Wed.  Apr.  1  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  | 

room.  Licenced.  No  cover.  | 

IVIIdday  Mosaics  -  Guitarist,  Danielle  Camming,  Thur.  Apr.  2  of  1 2  noon  in  the  | 

Music  Room.  , 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  -  Fridays  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Apr.  3,  The  Hart  House  j 

Jazz  Ensemble.  Licensed.  No  cover.  , 

Record  Room  -  With  over  3500  albums  and  1 75  CDS,  the  Record  Room  is  open  ; 

daily  from  7am  to  1 1 :45pm.  To  become  a  member  for  free,  come  to  Record  . 

Room  ~A'  on  Tuesdays  at  1 :30pm  or  Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  for  a  ten-minute  | 

orientation  session.  , 

CLUBS  &  COAAMITTEES***  Coll  978-2452 

I 

Debating  Club  -  The  Warden  McCully  Tournament,  Thur.  Apr.  9  at  6pm  in  the  ! 

Debates  Room.  Call  978-0537  for  info.  | 

Hart  House  Farm  -  'Sugaring  Off  -  Sat.  Apr.  4.  Advance  tickets  available  at  Hall  | 
Porters'  Desk  until  Apr.  2.  With  bus  $18.  Without  bus  $15.  After  Apr.  2  with  bus 

$23.  Without  bus  $20.  Call  978-2452.  Families  and  children  welcome!  | 

Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  -  Holy  Week  Services  -  Communion  will  be  given  i 
at  noon  in  the  Hart  House  Chapel  on  Mon.  Apr.  6,  Tue.  Apr.  7,  Wed.  Apr.  8  and  ] 
Thur.  Apr.  9.  , 

ATHLETICS***  CALL  978-2447 

Student/IVIembership  Cards.  Your  validated  U  of  T  student  card  or  Hart  House  j 
membership  cord  is  required  for  entry  into  Athletics.  Library  cards  will  not  be  ^ 
accepted.  I 

Fitness  Classes  -  New  classes  run  from  Mar.  30-May  3.  Pick  up  your  schedule  , 
throughout  the  House.  Choose  from  over  28  classes  per  week.  ! 

New  Treadmills  Have  Arrived!  -  Sign  up  for  an  orientation  session  through  the  , 

Membership  Services  Office.  ; 

Strength/Fitness  Consultation  •  Have  a  qualified  trainer  get  you  started  on  a  per-  i 
sonal  programme.  Ask  about  setting  up  a  walking  or  running  programme  on  the  \ 
new  treadmills.  Fee  $17.  , 
Locker  Renewal  for  Summer  98  -  Renew  your  locker  for  the  summer  Apr.  1 3-  ; 
May  6  in  the  Membership  Services  Office.  If  student  lockers  have  not  been  , 
renewed  or  cleared  by  May  6,  98,  the  contents  of  the  lockers  will  be  cleared  by 
Hart  House  staff,  without  liability  to  account  for  the  contents. 

Spring  Programme  for  May  and  June  •  Our  guide  to  activities  and  classes  will 
be  available  at  the  end  of  April. 

Fitness  Assessment  -  A  complete  evaluation  that  will  help  you  focus  on  your  fit- 
ness goals.  Available  to  members  for  $40. 

Runners  -  Join  our  running  group  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1 2: 1 0pm  by  the 
Athletics  Reception  Desk.  Sundays  at  9am  at  the  front  doors  of  Hart  House.  All 
levels  welcome! 

HART  HOUSE 
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Women's  centre  looking 
for  loonie  from  grads 


U  of  T' s  cash-strapped  Women's 
Centre  may  receive  a  financial 
boost  from  graduate  students  when 
they  hit  the  polls  over  the  next  few 
days. 

Referendum-mania  is  descend- 
ing on  graduate  students  between 
Mar.  31  andApril  2.  Eight  options 
ranging  from  paying  $  1 52.70 each 
for  a  dental  plan  to  $  1 5  for  vision 
care  coverage  have  been  tagged 
on  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
election  ballot — which  was  ne- 
cessitated by  one  of  its  first 
contested  executive  positions  in 
years. 

The  Women ' s  Centre  is  ask- 
ingfor  one  dollarfrom  full-time 
graduate  students  and  50  cents 
from  part-timers. 

Centre  coordinator  Gillian 
Morton  says  graduate  students 
use  the  centre's  services  but 
undergraduates  alone  currently 
covercosts  by  kicking  in  this  nomi- 
nal contribution. 

"Graduate  students  helped  found 
the  Women's  Centre  and  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  centre  but  do 
not  help  fund  it,"  she  explained. 
"We  provide  a  feminist-friendly 
social  space  and  we  think  that  is 
important  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students." 

Ironically  enough,  the  centre  has 
found  its  cash  supply  dwindling  as 
its  popularity  soars,  says  Morton. 
She  explains  that  upstarts  on  the 
two  suburban  campuses  means 
the  downtown  centre's  approxi- 
mately $30,000  budget  has  been 
partially  redirected  to  Erindale  and 
Scarborough — leaving  St. 
George's  version  with  about 
$20,000  to  get  by. 

"We've  been  a  victim  of  our 


own.success,"  said  Morton,  who 
has  been  making  appearances  at 
course  unions  and  classrooms  to 
make  a  case  for  the  extra  $8,000 
for  the  centre.  She  adds  that  the 
teaching  assistants'  union  are  sup- 
porting the  drive  and  OlSE's  re- 
search assistants  are  considering 
backing  it. 

Morton  is  optimistic  about  the 
upcoming  vote,  citing  the  close 
working  relationship  the  centre 


"I  think  a  stronger  Wom- 
en's Centre  will  benefit 
graduate  students  and 
right  now  things  are 

severely  under-funded'" 


shared  with  the  Graduate  Students' 
Union  when  working  on  anti-pov- 
erty and  anti-racist  initiatives  this 
year.  Morton  says  the  centre  will 
be  launching  a  campaign  around 
sexual  harassment  in  the  fall  which 
she  also  expects  graduate  students 
will  find  of  interest. 

GSU  president  Michol  Hoffman 
say s  the  Women '  s  Centre  has  long 
been  a  strong  coalition  partner  and 
active  against  tuition  fee  hikes  and 
increased  Governing  Council  ac- 
countability. 

"1  think  a  stronger  Women's 
Centre  will  benefit  graduate  stu- 
dents and  right  now  things  are 
severely  under-funded,"  she  said. 
'The  opportunity  is  there  to  help 
this  year  through  this  referendum, 
I'm  happy  it  is  because  I've  al- 
ways been  a  supporter  of  the 


Women's  Centre." 

The  centre's  initiativescurrently 
struggle  to  fruition  underthe  pres- 
sures of  insufficient  staff  and  the 
minuscule  program  funding  avail- 
able, says  Morton.  "All  we  can 
bring  to  campaigns  right  now  is  our 
experience  as  political  activists  and 
our  labour.  That  is  limiting  be- 
cause it  means  you  have  a  lot  less 
voice  than  the  organizations  that 
have  more  money,"  she  said. 

More  funding  would  mean 
the  Women's  Centre  may 
be  able  to  position  itself  more 
assertively  in  cross-section 
initiatives  and  may  even  be 
able  to  fly  solo  with  its  own 
self-styled  campaign  ortwo. 

I  n  a  direct  sense,  the  extra 
cash  would  also  mean  in- 
creasing staff  hours  and  pro- 
gramming, including  bring- 
ing in  more  speakers  and 
workshops. 

In  addition  to  the  Women's 
Centre  vote,  graduate  students  will 
also  decide  whether  to  index  their 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
membership  dues  to  the  nominal 
Consumer  Price  Index,  drawing  it 
in  line  with  fees  paid  by  other 
members  at  other  schools. 

The  hyped  exec  election,  the 
ballot's  raison  d'etre,  is  between 
GSU  member  Elan  Ohayon  and 
Bob  Spencer,  current  treasurer 
and  student  governor.  The  rest  of 
the  executive  has  been  acclaimed 
withcouncil  chair  Stephen  Pender 
as  the  incoming  GSU  president, 
exec  member  at  large  Holly  Bains 
as  vice-president  and  fellow  exec 
at  large  Dinesh  Mohta  as  secre- 
tary. 

Varsily  Staff 


"Lool<  around  you!  People  are  trying  to  look  the  same." 


Exercise  mania 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"People  come  here  to  feel  good. 
That's  their  primary  desire,"  Jorge 
Assuncal,  a  fitness  instructor  and 
personal  trainer  at  Hart  House, 
said  in  one  breathe.  In  another,  he 
talked  in  different  terms.  "I  think 
that  it's  mostly  women  affected 
by  the  desire  to  become  more 
sexually  appealing  to  men." 

Angela  Growse,  a  second  year 
science  student  and  member  of 
the  U  of  T  Varsity  rowing  team, 
says  working  out  is  about  a  lot 
more  than  just  'feeling  good.' 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  do  it  out 
of  insecurity,"  said  Growse,  who 
trains  about  1 2  times  a  week  and  is 
built  to  prove  it.  'The  media  por- 
trays an  unhealthy  image  of  what 


is  healthy  for  women.  A  lot  of  the 
models  in  fitness  magazines  are 
skinny  fat  chicks.  They  look  good 
in  clothes,  but  they  aren't  neces- 
sarily healthy." 

Educational  programs  directed 
at  females  and  their  health,  includ- 
ing  sessions  on  self  esteem  and 
eating  disorders,  are  regularly  of- 
fered at  Hart  House. 

For  a  more  aesthetic  approach, 
a  PhD  student  working  away  on 
the  weights  says  establishing  un- 
realistic goals  is  not  inevitably 
harmful. 

"You  always  set  goals  beyond 
what  you  can  do,"  he  said,  adding 
he  aspires  to  attain  the 
'Michelangelo' look.  "I'm  almost 
there,  but  I'm  still  happy  with  what 


I  have." 

But  according  to Pulger,  today's 
fitness  fad  and  the  ideal  body  cult 
is  also  refiective  of  a  patriarchal 
and  misogynistic  society. 

"Men  are  to  make  themselves 
larger,  taking  up  more  space, 
while  women  are  to  become 
smaller.  People  today  argue  that 
body  image  affects  both  men  and 
women  equally,"  said  the  former- 
avid  swimmer,  runner  and  cy- 
clist. "How  can  this  be  true  if  one 
ideal  is  about  taking  up  more  space 
and  the  other  is  about  disappear- 
ing?" 

Pulger  now  enjoys  Tai  Chi  and 
cycling  is  his  main  modeof  trans- 
portation. "Living  contradictions  is 
part  of  life,"  he  said  with  a  laugh 
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Faculty  of  social  work  faces  tough  report  card 


Failure  to  improve  may  mean  accreditation  at  risk 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  faculty  of  social  work  is 
taking  stock  of  its  two  year  gradu- 
ate program  after  outside  accredi- 
tation experts  came  in  and  cast  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  over  its  excel- 
lence. 

According  to  the  national  ac- 
■  creditation  rules,  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Social  Work  must 
re-accredit  all  degree-granting 
social  work  programs  on  a  seven 
year  cycle.  And  since  U  of  T 
hasn't  gone  through  the  ringer 
since  1991  when  it  passed  with 
flying  colours,  it  was  up  for  re- 
view again  this  year.  But  afterthe 
two  day  site  visit  to  the  faculty 
last  week,  the  national  accredita- 
tion team  delivered  a  muted  blow 
toUofT. 

In  their  oral  feedback  session 
on  Mar.  24,  professors  Gayla 
Rogers  of  the  University  of 
Calgary  and  Leslie  Bella  of  Me- 
morial University  in  Newfound- 
land told  faculty  and  students  that 
they  may  recommend  to  the  na- 
tional association' s  board  that  only 
a  two  year  accreditation  renewal 
be  granted  U  of  T's  case  rather 
than  the  unconditional  seven 
years. 

'The  message  we  were  deliv- 
ering wasn't  easy  to  swallow," 
said  Rogers,  associate  dean  of 


the  University  of  Calgary '  s  social 
work  faculty  and  chair  of  the  site 
team.  "I'm  hoping  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  view  this  as  an 
opportunity. 

"All  we  can  do  is  mirror  back 
what  we  hear,"  Rogers  added, 
referring  to  some  of  the  program 
weaknesses  that  she  and  her  part- 
ner identified  after  exhaustive  in- 
terviews with  all  the  stakeholders, 
including  faculty,  university  ad- 
ministrators, students,  alumni  and 
external  agencies.  There  are  eight 
areas  considered  by  accredita- 
tion teams,  including  curriculum 
and  overall  program. 

"I  think  what  it  says  is  account- 
ability counts  for  something.  There 
are  standards  to  be  met  and  every- 
body is  vulnerable,"  said  Rogers, 
adding  the  program  also  has  many 
strengths  and  cutbacks  are  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  forfaculties  to 
maintain  acertain  level. 

"It's  becoming  more  and  more 
common,"  she  said.  "It's  the  de- 
creasing resources." 

UofT's  faculty  of  social  work 
has  lost  the  equivalent  of  5.66  full 
time  academic  staff  since  1994. 
And  by  the  year  2000,  the  faculty 
will  have  experienced  total  base 
cuts  of  17.16  per  cent. 

A  final  decision  about  the  sta- 
tus of  U  of  T's  faculty  will  be 
made  in  June  by  the  national  as- 
sociation's board,  only  after  the 


reviewers  prepare  a  written  re- 
port, to  which  the  faculty  will 
respond. 

"These  are  the  options,"  said 
Rogers,  referring  to  the  three 
choices — seven  year  re-accredi- 
tation, two  year  renewal  or  ac- 
creditation withdrawal  altogether. 
Rogers  estimates  that  the  board 
has  reversed  two  of  the  last  12 
recommendations  it  has  been 
given. 

Some  stakeholders  inside  the 
faculty  see  this  as  a  big  blow  to 
the  faculty  and  an  important  wake 
up  call  to  address  some  internal 
problems.  Others  say  the  faculty 
is  already  tinkering  with  the  pro- 
gram to  enhance  it. 

"We  have  been  already  ad- 
dressing and  moving  on  a  lot  of 
these  issues.  It'snot  that  this  was 
news  to  us,"  said  faculty  dean 
Wes  Shera.  "You're  never  ever 
there.  It's  an  ongoing  process. 
And  this  is  a  real  opportunity." 

Plus,  students  and  faculty 
shouldn't  be  alarmed  about  the 
status  of  the  Master's  of  Social 
Work  program.  "Please  be  as- 
sured that  the  MSW  program  is 
fully  accredited  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  make  some 
curriculum  changes  over  the  next 
few  years  does  not  affect  the  sta- 
tus of  the  MSW  degree,"  Shera 
wrote  in  a  faculty- wide  memo  dated 
Mar.  26. 


FACULTY  CF 

OCIAL  WORK 


But  this  memo  has  some  stu- 
dents fuming.  Second  year  stu- 
dent Terrence  Stone,  who  was 
one  of  the  dozen  students  who 
met  with  the  reviewers  off-site, 
says  there  are  issues  that  the 
faculty  cannot  evade.  In  his  pres- 
entation to  the  external  review- 
ers, Stone  zeroed  in  on  what  he 
calls  a  culture  of  silencing  dis- 
senting voices  within  an  environ- 
ment of  increased  reliance  on 
corporate  cash. 


"It  seems  like  there's  this  tight- 
ening policy  so  corporate  vice- 
presidents  aren't  offended  by 
what  they  see,"  he  said. 

Accreditation  participant 
Janice  Shaw,  student  rep  on  the 
faculty  council,  agrees .  "I  really 
see  this  as  an  opportunity  to  say, 
'What  kind  of  faculty  of  social 
work  do  we  want  to  do?,'"  said 
Shaw.  "The  reviewers  warned  us 
of  the  hidden  costs  of  fundraising. 
They  said  that  in  such  an  environ- 


ment we  should  be  vigilant." 

Shaw  is  distributing  an  alterna- 
tive memo  to  the  dean's  note 
today  to  outline  what  she  and  the 
other  students  heard  in  the  feed- 
back session  but  did  not  appear  in 
his  message. 

"This  accreditation  process 
was  the  best  thing  we  could  have 
hoped  for,"  said  Shaw,  adding 
that  many  graduati ng  students  will 
stay  in  touch  to  make  sure  change 
takes  place. 


New  chair's  Fraser  links  not  relevant,  says  Prichard 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Despite  calls  from  some  of  her  com- 
munity members  that  she  step  down 
from  her  Fraser  post,  Cecil-Cockwell 
argues  that  there's  no  reason  why  she 
should — given  that  she  does  not  sup- 
port all  their  political  aims.  Rather, 
what  appeals  to  her  is  the  think-tank's 
intellectual  spunk. 

"I  don't  spend  my  life  working  for 
the  Fraser  Institute,"  she  said.  "I  like 
some  of  their  work  because  it's  very 
provocative.  But  I  have  no  intent  on 
lobbying  for  them — that's  not  where  I 
see  my  talents  being  used." 

Cecil-Cockwell's  interest  in  the  24 
year-old  think-tank  was  sparked  by  an 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  Fraser's 
founding  pioneers  and  current  execu- 
tive director  Michael  Walker. 

Throughout  his  career.  Walker  has 
unapologetically  called  for  the  com- 
plete public  divestment  of  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

News  of  Cecil-Cockwell's  promo- 
tion raised  eyebrows  among  those  who 
live  in  the  same  province  as  the  Fraser. 
Social  policy  expert  in  Victoria  and 
former  U  of  T  graduate  student  David 
Hay,  who  participated  in  a  provincial 
election  debate  co-hosted  by  the  Fraser 
around  social  issues,  says  there's  no 
such  thing  as  a  passing  arm-chair  alle- 
giance to  the  institute. 

"They  set  themselves  up  to  have  one 
answer  all  the  time.  You  can  blow  a 
hole  through  their  research.  It  tends  to 
be  spotty,  biased  in  a  way  that  supports 
market  solutions  to  everything,"  he  said. 

In  the  midst  of  concerns  over  the 
propriety  of  Cecil-Cockwell's  extra- 
curricular involvement,  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  doubts  Cecil- 
Cockwell  could  ever  be  cast  in  a  nega- 
tive light. 

"In  the  years  I've  known  Wendy, 
I've  never  heard  a  single  criticism  of 
her  performance,"  Prichard  said.  "Lit- 
erally, I've  never  heard  a  single  criti- 
cism. Every  constituency  has  praised 
her  performance.  I'd  be  willing  to  make 
a  personal  bet  that  you  can't  find  any- 
one. And  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  owe  you 
five  cents." 

Besides,  Prichard  says,  other  high 
ranking  U  of  Tofficials  are  also  Fraser 
Institute  directors  and  that  doesn't  in- 
terferes with  a  job  well  done. 

"Dean[Arnold]Aberman  [of  the  fac- 


ulty of  medicine]  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Fraser  Institute  but  when  his  colleagues 
are  asked  to  judge  his  performance,  his 
colleagues  would  judge  it  to  be  excel- 
lent, regardless  of  their  views  of  the 
Fraser  Institute,  pro  or  con.  I  assume 
the  same  will  be  true  for  Ms.  Cecil- 


Cockwell." 

But  critics  say  Prichard  has  missed 
the  point.  They  say  it's  time  for  the 
prez  to  step  back  and  think  about  how 
credible  the  performance  indicators  are 
at  a  university  where  the  administra- 
tion has  continually  opted  for  service 


TAPPING  INTO  FRASER  TIPS: 


•  "Our  view  is  that  financing  for 
post-secondary  education  should 
not  arrive  in  the  form  of  a  cheque 
from  government,  but  tuition  fees 
from  students.  The  other  way 
doesn't  put  pressure  on  the  cus- 
tomer.... This  is  not  an  outlandish 
idea.  It  was  the  seduction  of  the 
public  purse  that  made  them  go 
this  way  in  the  first  place." 

-Michael  Walker,  executive 
director,  fall  1997,  the  Varsity 

•  "Ourobjectives  over  the  next  five 
years  include,  to  establish  links 
with  organizations  around  the 
world  which  are  concerned  with 
the  privatization  of  education." 

Toward  the  New  Millennium:  A 
Five  Year  Plan  for  the  Fraser 
Institute,  January  1997 

•  "The  Canada  Pension  Plan,  the 
modern  version  of  the  Robinhood 
fable,  was  established  to  provide 
a  moderate  level  of  income  for 
retiring  seniors ....  The  youth  of  this 
country,  regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation or  ideology,  must  unite 
against  the  current  system  of  re- 
tirement income  support." 

-Fraser  Forum,  1997 

•"In  reality,  the  American  [health 
care]  system  is  not  that  different 
from  ours.  Although  the  public 
share  of  health  spending  is  higher 
in  Canada,  the  American  system 
is  also  hampered  by  excess  pub- 
lic involvement  in  health  care." 

-Fraser  Forum,  1997 

•  "In  many  classrooms,  'environ- 
mental education'  is  a  guise  for 
indoctrination.  Children  read 
vague,  unsupported  statements  of 
doom  in  their  textbooks,  they  are 


misinformed  about thefacts,  they 
study  only  one  view  of  compli- 
cated environmental  topics  and 
they  are  urged  to  become  activ- 
ists." 

-Fraser  Forum,  1997 

"Defenders  of  'Fair  Wage'  laws 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
contortionists  trying  to  twist  them- 
selves into  physically  impossi- 
ble positions.  Rather  than  being 
a  source  of  entertainment,  how- 
ever, they  are  a  source  of  social 
mischief.  Defenders  who  identify 
themselves  as  economists  are  a 
particular  embarrassment,  since 
they  should  certainly  be  able  to 
recognize  such  blatantly  ineffi- 
cient policies. 

-Fraser  Forum,  1997 

"We  borrowed  ideas  from  all 
these  jurisdictions  and  we  had 
all  learned  from  publication  after 
publication  from  The  Fraser  Insti- 
tute, and  we  all  applied  them  in 
Ontario  and  developed  in  a  very 
simple,  straightforward  plan." 
-Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris, 
April  1997 

*  "Well,  on  June  8,  1995,  the 
hardworking  people  of  Ontario... 
those  people  who  pay  the  taxes, 
obey  the  laws,  and  create  the 
jobs  on  which  we  depend  for  our 
prosperity...  those  hardworking 
people  proved  pundits  wrong. 
They  voted  for  a  new  vision  of 
how  government  should  work — 
a  vision  new  for  Ontario  certainly. 
A  vision  that  I  believe  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principles  of  the 
Fraser  Institute." 
-Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris, 
April  1997 


cuts  and  tuition  increases. 

"I'm  not  surprised  she  was  appointed," 
said  Stephen  Pender,  president-elect  of 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union.  "It  seems 
consistent  with  Prichard's  view  with 
how  the  university  should  be  governed, 
with  her  ties  to  industry  and  the  Fraser." 

Coburn  adds  that  these  policies  are 
indicative  of  a  corporate-heavy  Gov- 
erning Council  that  is  increasingly  al- 
ienating students  and  faculty  from  de- 
cision-makers. And  with  such  high- 
profile  Fraser  Institute  affiliations,  he 
says  Prichard  should  define  what  he 
wants  in  a  university  community  before 
the  private  sector  defines  it  for  him. 

"As  a  faculty  member,  I'm  concerned 
to  be  part  of  a  university  community  in 


which  the  president  is  promoting 
corporatization  and  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  concern  for  the  health  of  the 
public  institution." 

But  Cecil-Cockwell  maintains  that 
tough  choices  have  to  made  for  the 
long-term  fiscal  survival  of  the  univer- 
sity, evidenced  by  her  voting  record. 
She  says  she  stands  behind  the  tough 
medicine  that  the  administration  has 
delivered  in  recent  years — from  cuts 
to  theOmbudsperson's  office  to  tuition 
increases.  Besides  it  could  be  worse, 
she  adds. 

"Canadian  tuition  is  relatively  low 
compared  to  other  countries.  We  have 
to  get  out  of  this  provincial  thinking — 
it's  still  a  bargain  here,"  she  said. 


Lock  out  in  effect 


•  continued  from  front  page 

He  says  he  is  out  on  the  picket  line  to 
prove  a  point,  even  though  he  person- 
ally won't  benefit  from  a  new  settle- 
ment. "I  am  walking  because  I  see  the 
programs  in  this  uni  versity  being  threat- 
ened by  the  cutback  in  faculty.  I  am 
retiring  10  years  before  I  have  to  be- 
cause I  can  no  longer  do  for  the  stu- 
dents what  I  want  to." 

Talks  resumed  Mar.  26,  with  a  pro- 
vincial conciliator  mediating  discus- 
sions. 

Though  no  one  seems  sure  of  where 
the  talks  or  the  strike  will  go  from  here. 


Cross  says  something  has  to  be  done, 
and  soon. 

"There  are  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
left  in  the  term  and  people  are  going  to 
graduate,  we  have  to  do  something 
fast,"  he  said. 

Students  at  Dalhousie  have  been 
bracing  for  a  strike  for  weeks.  Earlier 
this  month,  over  700  protested  outside 
the  university's  board  of  governors 
meeting,  demanding  that  the  two  sides 
come  to  an  agreement.  They  also 
want  to  see  a  student  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

The  Dalhousie  Gazette 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  ""In  the  years  I've  known  Wendy,  I've  never  heard  a  single 
criticism  of  her  performance.  I'd  be  willing  to  make  a  personal  bet  that  you 
can't  find  anyone.  And  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  owe  you  five  cents."  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard  proves  he  remains  a  penny-pincher  even  when  jesting. 


Perfect  pick 


What  a  perfect  pick  Fraser  Institute  board  director 
Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell  seems  as  the  new  U  of  T 
helmsman  geared  to  steer  this  public  institution  into 
the  next  millennium. 

As  the  latest  chair  of  the  Governing  Council, 
Cecil-Cockwell  takes  up  where  Bank  of  Montreal 
president  Tony  Comper  leaves  off  when  his  term 
expires  on  Canada  Day.  And  who,  we  might  ask, 
could  possibly  provide  such  a  seamless  transition 
from  one  business  guru  to  the  next? 

After  all,  with  tough  times  ahead  we  need  fiscal 
conservatives  on  board,  we  need  no-nonsense 
minds  willing  to  tell  the  idealistic  academics  and 
students  that  uni  versities  are  no  longer  able  to  exist 
in  intellectual  bubbles.  It  is  time  to  regroup,  think 
strategy,  think  business.  Raise  tuition  to  a  level  the 
market  will  bear  (inadvertently  generating  some 
business  for  the  banks  in  the  process),  wean  out  the 
inferior  customers  unable  to  pay  their  way  in  cash 
orsuperior brain  power,  and  make  this  institution  a 
lean,  mean  degree-turning  machine. 

That  is  where  Cecil-Cockwell's  involvement 
with  the  Fraser  Institute  becomes  so  essential, 
although  she  may  underscore  its  importance.  Even 
if  our  new  chair  refuses  to  actively  endorse  their 
policies  around  the  privatization  of  education,  she 
lends  context  to  the  U  of  T  situation  by  simply 
acting  as  both  our  chair  and  a  director  of  an  institute 
that  wishes  to  jack  up  tuition  and  make  students 
primarily  responsible  for  their  educational  costs. 

"Our  view  is  that  financing  for  post-secondary 
education  should  not  arrive  in  the  form  of  acheque 
from  government,  but  tuition  fees  from  students. 
The  other  way  doesn't  put  pressure  on  the  cus- 
tomer. . . .  This  is  not  an  outlandish  idea.  It  was  the 
seduction  of  the  public  purse  that  made  them  go  this 
way  in  the  first  place,"  the  Eraser's  exec  director 
Michael  Walker  told//ie  Vaw/'fy  last  fall. 


What  inspirational  words  from  Cecil-Cockweir  s 
institutional  colleagues.  "Our  objectives  over  the 
next  five  years  include,  to  establish  links  with 
organizations  around  the  world  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  privatization  of  education,"  as- 
serted the  institute  in  January  in  the  leakedTowar^/ 
the  New  Millennium:  A  Five  Year  Plan  for  the 
Fraser  Institute. 

Even  the  Harris  government  can  thank  Cecil- 
Cockwell's  fave  institute  for  inspiring  its  Common 
Sense  Revolution.  "We  borrowed  ideas  from  all 
these  jurisdictions  and  we  had  all  learned  from 
publication  after  publication  from  The  Fraser  Insti- 
tute, and  we  all  applied  them  in  Ontario  and  devel- 
oped in  a  very  simple,  straightforward  plan,"  boaster 
Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris  said  last  April. 

When  the  chair  of  our  Governing  Council  is 
attracted  to  such  a  compelling  policy-generating 
machine,  can  we  not  but  hope  she  may  have 
gleaned  some  wisdom  from  it?  She  must  be  being 
modest. 

And,  besides,  nobody  has  ever  complained  that 
those  ties  with  the  institute  (which  annoy  the  social 
justice-types)  impact  her  ability  to  get  things  done, 
just  ask  U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard. 

The  prez  is  sure  colleagues  will  find  Cecil- 
Cockwell's  posting  at  the  Fraser  a  non-issue.  He'll 
even  bet  you  five  cents,  only  rule  is  you  have  to 
exclude  progressive  students  and  faculty  from  the 
equation.  All  other  'colleagues'  are  fair  game, 
though. 

Imagine  if  the  Governing  Council  were  chaired 
by  someone  associated  with  think-tanks  rooting  for 
things  like  greater  public  funding  for  universities. 
How  utterly  old-fashioned.  Harvard  here  we 
come — there' s  no  stopping  us  with  the  great  minds 
leading  this  institution. 

Oh,  and  Rob,  you  owe  us  five  cents. 


Varsity  Board  of  Directors  Election  Notice 


Elections  for  the  Varsity  Board  of  Directors  open  today  and  close 

April  6  at  5  p.m.  All  full-time  undergraduates  and  professional 

faculty  students  are  eligible  to  run  for  a  seat.  Seats  are  available  in 

the  following  constituencies: 

Erindale  (1 ) 

Scarborough  (1) 

St.  George  Arts  and  Science  (4) 

Professional  Faculties  (3) 

Elections  will  be  held  on  April  1 7,  if  required.  Nomination  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  44  St.  George  and  should  be  returned  to  the  chief 
returning  officer,  Eric  Squair,  44  St.  George  St.  Candidates  must 
obtain  25  signatures  from  their  constituency  who  are  members  of 
the  corporation. 

For  more  information  call  Varsity  editor  Meg  Murphy  at  979-2831. 


Contributors:  Keith  Carman(2),  Mike  Dohcrty,  Carly  Kngi'ls(2),  Kdcn  Kicldstonc,  Jesse 
I  lirsh,  Dorsa  Jabbari,  I  lannah  James,  Karol  Kosnik,  Nicola  Luksic,  Victoria  Musgrove,  Andrew 
Potter,  Michael  Rappaporl,  Bill  Smart,  Eric  Squair,  Stephen  rhomps()n(2),  Terri-Lynn 
Waldron,  Marty  Williams. 

The  Varsity  is  published  twice  weekly  during  the  school  year  by  Varsity  Publications,  a  student- 
run  corporation  owned  by  full-time  undergraduates  at  U  of  T.  All  full-time  undergraduates  pay 
a  $1.25  levy  to  Varsity  Publications. 

The  Varsity  will  not  publish  material  attempting  to  incite  violence  or  hatred  towards  particular 
individuals  or  an  identifiable  group,  particularly  on  the  basis  of  race,  national  or  ethnic  origin, 
colour,  gender,  age,  mental  or  physical  disability,  or  sexual  orientation. 
The  Varsity  is  a  founding  member  of  Canadian  University  Press  (CUP), 
^econd  Class  mail  registration  number  5102. 
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.letters  to  the  editor 


Get  them  when 
they're  young 

(RE:  "Protesters  strike  again  at 
Bell  dinner,"  Mar.  23) 

The  coverage  of  the  protest 
against  the  involvement  of  Bell 
Canada  with  the  Social  Work  pro- 
gramme was  timely,  and  raised 
concemsovercorporate  involve- 
ment with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

However,  the  problem  of  cor- 
porate involvement  is  not  unique 
to  the  Uni  versity  of  Toronto.  Take 
Winchester  Public  School,  a 
school  in  downtown  Toronto,  as 
an  example. 

This  year  Winchester  will  be 
offering  a  Bell  Canada  prize  for 
the  top  overall  achievement  in 
grade  eight.  Earlier  this  year  a 
class  was  shifted  around  so  that 
a  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  ad 
could  be  filmed  in  its  regular 
classroom  during  school  hours. 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Pepsi,  the  company 
that  the  Toronto  Board  brought 
into  the  educational  system  in 
the  early  '90s.  Just  over  a  year 
ago  a  racing  car  driver,  in  full 
Players  tobacco  regalia,  ad- 
dressed the  student  body  at  Win- 
chester— which  the  principal 
claims  was  not  a  tobacco  ad 
display  and  therefore  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  then  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  ban  on  tobacco  ads.  If 
corporations  are  welcomed  at  an 
elementary  school,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising they  feel  welcome  at  uni- 
versities. 

Brian  Burch 


Watch  out  for 
those  pesky 
automobiles 

(Re  :  "Streetcars  undermine  stu- 
dent safety  on  Spadina,"  Mar.  26) 

Being  a  student  who  lives  on 
Spadina  Ave.,  across  from  cam- 
pus, I  find  myself  crossing  the 
streetcar  path  at  least  six  times 
daily.  I  have  never  had  a  problem; 
the  TTC  dri  vers  are  very  good  and 
tend  todingtheirbellina 'friendly' 
way  i  f  you  get  too  close,  or  are  not 
paying  attention. 

The  main  problem  is  cars,  or 
more  specifically,  cars  with  driv- 
ers who  are  not  watching  the  signs. 
I  have  seen  three  cars  side-swiped 
by  streetcars  at  just  the  one  inter- 
section beside  my  bui  Idi  ng.  There 
are  multiple  "no-left-tum"  signs, 
but  apparently  to  most  drivers,  they 
are  taken  as  suggestions,  not  rules 
of  the  road.  All  the  accidents  that 
I  have  witnessed  have  been  illegal 
left  tums.  I  suggest  that  the  TTC 
release  their  statistics  as  to  how 
many  car-streetcar  accidents  took 
place  as  the  result  of  an  illegal 
maneuver  by  the  car.  Perhaps, 
with  the  ever-shrinking  CN  rail 
routes,  the  TTC  can  buy  some 
cheap,  used  railway  crossing  bar- 
riers that  only  come  up  when  the 
crossing  traffic  has  a  green  light, 
thus  preventing  i  llegal  lefts  and  U- 
tums.  Oh,  and  a  mental  note  to  all 
those  students  who  drive  down 
Spadina  from  Bloor:  you  cannot 
tum  onto  campus  until  you  get  to 
the  AC! 

Andrew  Stewart 
U  of  T  student 


Got  somethin'  to  say? 


Message  to 

SCM: 
liberalization 
ain't  for 
everyone 

(RE:  cover  photo.  Mar.  23) 

Seeing  Mr.  Shearer  on  the  cover 
ofthe  K«r5/7vdisplayingoneofhis 
posters  with  an  Orthodox  icon  ftilly 
displayed  prompted  this  letter.  First 
off,  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  in 
the  Orthodox  church  hate  no  one. 
Jesus  preached  unconditional  love, 
even  to  one' s  enemies.  However, 
homosexuality  is  not  acceptablein 
the  Orthodox  church.  Using  our 
icons  as  a  campaign  tool  shows  a 
blatant  disrespect  towards  Ortho- 
dox Christians  and  an  ignoranceof 
the  Bible  on  Mr.  Shearer's  part.  In 
I  Corinthians  6:9  the  apostle  Paul 
writes:  "Do  you  not  know  that  the 
unrighteous  wi  II  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God?  Be  not  deceived. 
Neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  homosexuals, 
nor  sodomites."  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  we  in  the  Orthodox  Church 
hate  no  one.  But  we  will  not  com- 
promise our  beliefs,  nor  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  We  also  object  to 
our  icons  being  used  as  a  cam- 
paign tool  for  the  Students'  Chris- 
tian Movement's  version  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  Mr.  Shearer  and  the 
members  of  the  Students'  Chris- 
tian Movement  wish  to  liberalize, 
and  "bring  Christianity  into  the 
'90s,"  that  is  their  wish.  But  I  ask 
them  to  refrain  from  using  our 
icons  to  do  so. 

Gus  Konstantopoulos 
Vic  II 


Save  your  spray  paint  and  do  it  on  the  pages  of  the  Varsity. 
Contact  David-James  ot  979-2831. 


Varsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  wckonics  let- 
ters from  its  readers.  Let- 
ters must  be  no  longer  than 
250  svords  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  author's 
name  and  phone  number 
Names  will  he  w  ilhheld  upon 
request. 

Letters  will  he  published  at 
ihc  discretion  of  the  editor 
and  may  be  edited  lorlength. 
Letters  that  attempt  to  incite 
violence  or  hatred  atiainst 
an  identillahlegroupw  ill  not 
be  published. 

We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  members. 
Priority  will  begiventonew 
writers  and  timely  topics. 


ion 


THE  VARSITY 


Capitalism:  the  next  great  social  disease 


BYKAROL  KOSNIK 

In  Thursday 's  Science  and  Tech- 
nology forum.  Derrick  de 
Kercichove  claims  that  "Commu- 
nism is  probably  the  greatest  so- 
cial disease  ever  spread."  I  had  a 
chance  to  liveunderCommunism. 
Was  it  so  bad  that  I  would  call  it 
"the  greatest  social  disease  ever"? 
No. 

I  have  never  seen  such  poverty 
in  Poland  and  former  Soviet  Re- 
publics as  the  last  time  I  visited 
(summer  of  1996).  We  as  North 
Americans  should  be  proud;  we 
achieved  what  we  wanted;  we 
brought  them  "freedom";s  com- 
munism is  out;  capitalism  is  in! 
However,  the  Polish  people  will  be 
the  ones  that  pay  the  price! 


Our  'success'  is  measured  in 
the  tears  of  the  poor,  the  abuse  of 
the  workers  and  the  suffering  of 
the  elderly.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  social  assistance  or  welfare. 
The  poorest  don*  t  have  enough  to 
eat.  They  sell  whatever  little  they 
have  in  order  to  feed  themselves. 
(I  am  guessing  that  the  concept  of 
selling ourpropertyinordertobuy  ■ 
food  is  foreign  to  our  society.) 
Crime  is  skyrocketing.  Last  time  I 
was  at  a  market  place  in  a  town 
near  the  Polish-Russian  border, 
with  enough  cash  I  could  have 
bought  myself  a  grenade,  with 
choiceofanti-personal  or  incendi- 
ary.  I  also  could  have  bought  a  gun 
or  even  the  AK-47  assault  rifle. 
Now  I  am  not  saying  this  to  dis- 
courage the  potential  investors.  If 


you  have  money,  you  are  okay. 
The  corrupted  go  vemment  will  hel  p 
you;  you  will  be  able  to  hire  body- 
guards and  a  buy  yourself  a 
bulletproof  limousine.  You  will  be 
able  to  dine  at  the  finest  restau- 
rants, and  live  in  a  house  that  you 
probably  only  fantasized  of  own- 
ing here.  Yes,  there  are  huge  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope if  you  are  rich  enough.  (Could 
you  imagine  that  during  the  transi- 
tion period  in  Russia,  around  1 99 1 , 
the  average  time  it  took  for  a 
person  to  become  a  millionaire 
was  only  three  years!  Now  try 
doing  that  here  in  'America'  !)The 
gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  has 
never  been  so  wide,  and  it  is  still 
widening. 
Well  I  guess  if  communism  is 


the  greatest  social  disease  ever 
than  capitalism  is  the  greatest 
blessing  ever,  right?  Wrong!  Dif- 
ference?— Pseudo-freedom  and 
money.  We  live  in  a  society  that  is 
apparently  free  and  democratic. 
We  have  the  right  to  disagree  with 
everyone  including  the  govern- 
ment. And  that  is  where  our  'free- 
dom' basically  ends.  Scream  all 
you  want,  unfortunately  you  are 
not  the  one  who  will  make  the 
decision.  Just  look  at  the  Harris 
Government's  Bill  160,  the  Edu- 
cation Quality  Improvement  Act, 
and  the  opposition  it  met.  IVIike 
Harris  simply  laughed.  Resistance 
was  futile.  You  are  free  to  criticize 
everything  as  along  as  you  are 
within  very  narrow  boundaries. 
Beyond  criticizing,  you  do  not  have 


any  powers. 

The  politicians  are  happy  and 
proud  that  the  poverty  level  in 
Canada  is  relatively  low,  compared 
to  other  nations  around  the  globe. 
Of  course,  the  majority  of  us  can 
afford  our  daily  basic  necessities 
of  life.  However,  I  ask  you  this: 
What  is  the  percentage  of  people 
who  must  work  10  to  12  hours  a 
day  to  stay  above  the  poverty  line? 
How  many  people  feel  that  our 
new  "global  market  economy"  and 
the  "need  to  stay  competitive" 
threaten  theirjob  security  ?0f  those 
who  are  on  social  assistance,  how 
many  feel  like  unproductive  mem- 
bers of  our  society  simply  because 
they  cannot  find  a  decent  paying 
job?  And  finally,  how  many  people 
can  leave  their  financial  problems 


behind  and  take  their  kid  outside  so 
they  can  enjoy  the  company  of 
their  family? 

For  those  who  love  capitalism 
to  the  point  that  they  want  to  force 
it  onto  others,  please  answer  the 
questions  above.  Communism  had 
its  faults,  but  saying  that  it  was  the 
greatest  social  disease  ever  goes 
too  far.  Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult 
to  prove,  but  capitalism  is  equally 
abusive.  If  communism  is  a  social 
disease  then  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  call  capitalism  the  next  greatest 
social  disease. 

Karol  Kosnik  is  an 
Erindale  student. 


Varsity  masthead  elections  for  tine  1998-99  publishing  year  will  be  held  tomorrow 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  All  Varsity  staff,  those  with  eight 
contributions  or  more,  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Varsity  staff  members  include: 

AaronChan,  AidanJohnson,  AletaFera,  AlleenMirakian,  Amanda  Walker,  Amiel  Blajchman,  Andre  Mayer,  Andrew 
Loung,  Andrew  Potter,  Andrew  Sunstrum,  AnnaHuculak,  ArisPullen,  Barry  Riz,  Beth  Lord,  BonteMinnema,  Brenda 
Knights,  Brian  Ellicott,  CarlWarren,  CarlaTonelli,  CarlyEngeis,  ChrisJones,  Christina  Varga,  Christine  Hand,  Dan 
Zachariah,  David  Fernandes,  David  Kim,  David  Silver,  David  Steiner,  Deniseing,  Don  Ward,  Dorsa  Jabbari,  Douglas 
Scott,  Else  Knudsen,  Gaelan  Woolham,,  Gosia  Bawolska,  Gregor  Madden,  Ian  Roth,  Jeff  Brennan,  Jeffrey 
Cottrill,  JessMerber,  Jesse  Clarke,  JoelGorlick,  Judy  Lung,  Julia  Boma-Fischer,  JulieGibson,  Keith  Carman,  Kerri 
Huffman,  Kevin  Kindred,  Kevin  Sager,  Lam  Tang,  Lorenzo  Marcolongo,  Luisa  Salerno,  Mandra  Robertson,  Mark 
Peranson,  Meg  Murphy,  Melissa  Bzowy,  Michael  Khoo,  Michael  Rappaport,  Mike  Doherty,  Neil  Hrab,  Nicola 
Luksic,  Noah  Bass,  Noah  Stoffman,  Rachel  Furey,  Ray  Ortigas,  Ron  Reid,  Sam  Fleming,  Sarah  Elton,  Sarah 
Schmidt,  Stephen  Thompson,  Stuart  Berman,  TamaraDinelle,  Teri  Needier,  Tung  Bui,  VitoLabate,  VitoPilieci,  Yonit 
Fuhrmann  and  Zoe  Feller 


LAST  CHANCE  TO 
ORDER  YOUR  RINGS 
FOR  GRADUATION 
AND  SAVE  10% 


We  feature  quality  JOSTENS  graduation  rings  which  celebrate 
your  accomplishments  and  the  University  of  Toronto  tradition. 

All  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order  and  will  be 
10%  off  during  the  following  special  sale  at  these  locations: 

Erindale  Campus  Bookstore:  March  30, 31  &  April  1st  /  llam-3pin 
U  of  T  Bookstore,  St.  George  Campus:  March  31st,  April  1,  2,  &  3 

llam-3pm 

Scarborough  Campus:  April  6,  7,&  8  /  llam-3pm 


University  of  IbrontD  Bookstores 

214  College  Street.Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3AI 
Mon-Fh  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5  (416)  978-7915 


SIENA  SI:MMLR  Ml'SIC 


Music,  language,  travel,  concerts 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  July  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/call/e-mail: 

SESSIONE  SENESE  PER 

LA  MUSICA/ARTE. 
Director,  595  Prospect  Road 
Waterbury.  CT  06706 

203-754-5741 
www.sienamusic.org. 


COSMETIC 
SURGERY 

ROBERT  H.  STUBBS 

MD,  FRCSC,  FACS 
CERTIFIKI)  PLASTIC  SI  RCJKON 
20  YEARS  KXPKRIKNCi: 

COSMETIC  SURGICENTRE 

99  YORKVILLE  AVE.,  SUITE  212 

APP()IMMI;MS:  i 


(416)  927-9900 

24  HOI  R  IMOLINK: 

(416)  927-7195 

INTKRNKT  WKBSITK: 

www.psurg.com 


Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  introduces  the 
Management  degree  program 


Your  ticket  to  a  stimulating,  high-energy  career 


Searching  for  a  career  that  offers  excellent  job  prospects,  with 
competitive  rates  of  pay?  Not  sure  whether  your  university  degree 
will  help  you  find  it? 

Consider  Canada's  only  Retail  Management  program  that 
leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree. 

You'll  receive  the  management  education  retail  employers  want, 
with  a  chance  to  specialize  and  gain  work  experience  along  the 
way.  Entrance  scholarships  are  available  for  outstanding  applicants. 

For  more  details,  contact  the  School  of  Retail  Management  at 
(416)  979-5000,  extension  7282  (phone);  (416)  979-5324 
(fax);  or  retmgt@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail).  Or  contact  the  Office 
of  Admissions/Liaison/Curriculum  Advising  at  (416)  979-5036 
(phone)  or  inquire@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail) 
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Opinions 


Monday,  March  30,  1998 


Tales  from  the  Friendly  Hacker: 

Little  brother  comes  of  age 


BY  JESSE  HIRSH 


Well  it's  that  time  of  year  again: 
essay  deadlines  approach,  exams 
loom,  and  the  services  of  your 
friendly  neighborhood  hacker  are 
never  in  more  need. 

For  a  relatively  prestigious  and 
established  school,  it's  incredible 
to  see  how  many  students  request 
grade  changes,  essay  forgeries, 
electronic  harassment  of  faculty 
and  administration,  not  to  mention 
the  usual  array  of  fake  doctor's 
notes. 

It  was  after  a  busy  day  hacking 
the  school  computers  from  the 
fourth  floor  of  Robarts  (where 
there  just  happens  to  be  a  previ- 
ously unknown  clandestine  hacker 
co-operative)  that  I  proceeded  to 
leave  the  building  viathe  north  exit 
on  the  second  floor,  stopping  of 
course  to  pick  up  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Varsity.To  my  benefit,  stand- 
ing beside  the  stack  of  a  newly 
printed  Monday  edition,  were  two 
U  of  T  students,  griping  about  the 
"leftist"  editorial  line,  with  its  sup- 
posed undue  coverage  of  protest- 
ers and  their  "boring"  and  "mean- 
ingless" events. 

I  asked  my  fellow  students  what 
they  wished  to  see  in  the  Varsity, 
and  they  responded  by  citing  the 
mantra; 

"We  want  to  see  the  views  of 
the  49,000  students  at  this  school 
who  don't  go  to  protests!"  To 
which  1  responded,  "Well,  what 
are  those  views?"  To  which  the 
first  responded,  "How  are  we  sup- 
posed to  know?  That's  not  our 
job!"  And  the  second  glibly  chimed 
in,"Let'sfaceit,  we're  all  nihilists 


here.  If  the  Varsity  were  to  do  an 
investigation  into  the  "hearts  of  U 
of  T  students"  they'd  find  them 
hollow  and  empty,  'cause  we  just 
don't  give  a  shit  about  anything." 

As  the  disgruntled  and  privi- 
leged pair  of  students  went  on  with 
their  wank,  discussing  the  poten- 
tial of  channeling  student  anger 
and  anxiety  into  a  protest  against 
the  Varsity,  I  was  reminded  of 
what  happened  to  me  at  that  same 
location, only  lOdays earlier... 

Picture  if  you  will,  corporate 
sycophant  and  university  president 
Rob  Prichard,  introducing  federal 
LiberalMinisterof  Industry  John 
Manley,  heralding  the  "Liberal '  s 
commitment  to  education"  and 
welcoming  "a  fellow  lawyer"  to 
discuss  the  impact  of  technology 
on  our  society,  and  the  impending 
"knowledge  revolution"  that  is 
transforming  society,  and  "present- 
ing Canadians  with  new  challenges 
and  opportunities."  Now  without 
paraphrasing  the  entire  hour  and  a 
half  of  pure  liberal  bullshit,  allow 
me  to  just  point  out  how  technol- 
ogy, and  the  powers  behind  this 
"revolution"  are  having  an  impact 
here  at  U  of  T.  What  with  BCE 
(the  parent  of  Bell  Canada  and 
Northern  Telecom)  being  the  larg- 
est corporate  donor,  and  the  lead- 
ing force  behind  pri  vatization  uni- 
versities like  U  of  T,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Varsity  has  been  one 
of  the  only  publications  across 
Canada  to  fairly  and  accurately 
report  on  this  transition  from  pub- 
lic to  private  funding,  and  examine 
the  role  technology  companies  like 
BCE  are  playing.  It  was  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  listened  to  puppet 


minister  Manley  first  say  that  our 
concern  as  a  society  should  not  be 
withincreasingdispari ties  amongst 
rich  and  poor,  but  rather  with  the 
widening  gap  between  the 
"knows"  and  the  "know-nots";  the 
implication  being  that  there  are 
those  "in  the  know"  and  there  are 
others  "who  just  don't  know." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Internet 
is  all  about  what  you  don' t  and  will 
never  know,  the  liberal  elite  who 
run  the  government,  corporations, 
and  universities,  all  believe  that  they 


cess  to  what  the  government  calls 
the  information  highway  (what  the 
rest  of  us  might  call  the  Internet  and 
what  this  author  calls  the  perpetu- 
ally and  permanently  unknown 
metaphorically  embodied  in  ablack 
hole). 

So,  being  the  democrat  that  I  . 
am,  a  firm  believer  in  direct  action 
and  vocal  protest,  I  decided  to 
wield  my  trusty  chalk,  and  write 
signs  of  protest  outside  of  Robarts, 
where  the  talk  was  being  given. 
Now  in  hindsight,  there  were  lots 


So,  being  the  democrat  that  I  am,  a 
firm  believer  in  direct  action  and 
vocal  protest,  I  decided  to  wield  my 
trusty  chalk,  and  write  signs  of  pro- 
test outside  of  Robarts,  where  the 
talk  was  being  given. 


are  themselves  "in  the  know"  and 
that  this  status  must  be  protected. 
So  when  Manley,  the  Minister  of 
Industry,  was  asked  by  a  well- 
meaning  professor  what  the  fed- 
eral government  was  planning  in 
terms  of  public  consultation,  the 
ever-so-quick,  ever-so-slick, 
Manley  responded  that  since  the 
technology  ischanging  so  rapidly, 
and  since  the  accompanying  cul- 
ture is  accelerating  soquickly,  there 
really  wasn't  any  time  or  desire  to 
consult  the  public  on  issues  pertain- 
ing to  technology,  society,  and  ac- 


HieWorid 

and  you  don't  even  have  to  leave  campus 


of  actions  that  I  could  have  em- 
ployed to  stage  my  protest,  but  in 
al  I  due  respect  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  audience,  1  felt  that 
chalk  was  the  least  disruptive, 
while  still  getting  the  message 
across.  Thus,  in  two  different 
locations,  both  of  which  in  view  of 
Manley's  exit,  I  wrote: 
"NEOLIBERALISM  IS  TYR- 
ANNY!!!" As  1  wrote  the  first 
one,  I  received  numerous  compli- 
ments from  students,  and  even  a 
few  faculty,  on  the  virtue  and 
passion  of  my  slogan.  However, 
when  I  wrote  the  second  copy  of 
the  slogan,  I  was  confronted  by 
an  RCMPagent(Manley'sbody- 
guard)  who  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing.  I  resolutely  responded  by 
saying  I  was,  "exerting  my  demo- 
cratic rights.  What  would  you 
rather  I  do,  write  in  chalk  or  throw 
bombs?"  The  RCMP  agent  re- 
sponded nonchalantly,  "write  in 
chalk"  and  calmly  walked  away. 
After  finishing  the  two  copies  of 
the  slogan,  I  then  began  to  write. 


"Manley  Resign"  so  that  the  pup- 
pet minister  would  know  that  the 
protest  was  aimed  at  him.  How- 
ever in  the  middle  of  writing  "re- 
sign," 1  was  confronted  by  two 
campus  police  officers  who 
threatened  me  with  arrest  if  I 
were  to  continue.  Now  being  the 
sociable  hacker  that  I  am,  I  en- 
gaged les  cochons  in  a  philo- 
sophical discussion  on  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizens 
within  a  democratic  society.  In 
return  the  officers  informed  me 
that  the  school  was  private  prop- 
erty, much  like  amall  (their  anal- 
ogy), and  that  writing  in  chalk 
damaged  private  property,  and 
was  thus  contrary  to  the  Cana- 
dian criminal  code. 

Furthermore  they  asked  me  if! 
had  been  at  the  recent  Governing 
Council  meeting  where  vandals 
had  destroyed  property,  and  vocal 
protesters  had  disrupted  the  meet- 
ing. Now,  as  far  as  my  student 
leaders  had  infonned  me,  the  Gov- 
eming  Council  had  been  dissolved, 
and  Rob  Prichard  had  been  fired. 
1  had  understood  that  this  had  been 
due  to  undemocratic  practices  on 
behalfofboththeGovemingCoun- 
cil  and  the  President '  s  Office,  and 
in  solidarity  with  similar  actions  at 
York  University,  the  students  were 
in  the  process  of  reconstituting  the 
Governing  Council  to  reflect  stu- 
dents, staff,  and  faculty,  rather 
than  anti-democratic  corporate 
interests  such  as  those  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal's  president  Tony 
Comperand  his  sycophant  hench- 
man, Rob  Prichard. 

Now  the  campus  police  were 
polite  enough  to  i  nform  me  that  in 
fact  the  Governing  Council  (as  far 
as  they  knew)  had  not  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  sycophant  (their 
use  of  the  word)  Prichard  was  still 
employed  by  theuni  versity.  How- 
ever, they  also  fairiy  smugly 
pointed  out  that  next  year  'Smart 
Cards'  would  be  implemented 
across  campus,  replacing  student 
cards,  and  enabling  secure  access 
to  buildings  for  authorized  person- 
nel only.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
these  cards  will  track  everything 


each  student  does  on  campus,  from 
library  loans,  to  book  and  food 
purchases,  from  course  selections 
to  exam  schedules  and  marks. 
( And  you  wonder  ho w  les  cochons 
are  able  to  know  so  much?) 

This  brings  me  back  to  my 
friendly  conversation  last  Monday 
with  the  pairof  disgruntled  nihilists 
upset  with  the  coverage  of  demo- 
cratic struggles  conducted  by //le 
Varsity.  Next  year,  with  little 
brotherevol  ving  into  a  much  Big- 
ger Brother,  financed  and  built  by 
Bell  Canada  Enterprises,  the  school 
(re:  computer  system),  will  be  able 
to  know  everything  about  every- 
one. 

Thus  if  the  Varsity  is  willing  to 
tow  the  corporate-university-party 
line,  then  they  could  truly  have  an 
un-democratic  publication  that  ap- 
peals to  everybody  and  nobody 
simultaneously,  tellingus  all,  what 
we're  all  doing,  somewhere  be- 
tween masturbating  in  the  bath- 
rooms and  waking  in  the  class- 
rooms. Oh  happy  joy  joy  happy 
happy joy joy. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  hack- 
ers like  myself  will  always  reside 
in  the  darkest  and  deepest  points 
of  the  system,  ensuring  that  if  this 
school  is  corrupt,  it  still  serves 
those  most  in  need.  Of  course, 
we '  1 1  al  so  be  worki  ng  agai  nst  those 
positioned  to  benefit  the  most  from 
this  corporate  coup  d'etat  we  are 
all  witnessing  at  the  end  of  the 
millenium.  We  (one  of  the  many 
hacker  cells  active  on  campus) 
have  already  cracked  the  school's 
smart  card  system  and  will  be 
giving  free  workshops  on  how  you, 
the  student,  and  surrounding  U  of 
T  community ,  can  use  the  campus 
to  pillage  the  corporate  tyrants. 

This  year  we  occupied  the  bank 
headquarters,  next  year  we  occupy 
the  phone  and  satellite  systems. 

Jesse  Hirsh  is  a  pseudonym 
for  the  narrator  in  the  dream 
you  had  last  night  that 
depicted  yourself  in  the 
middle  of  an  epic  struggle 
for  humanity  against 
neoliberalism. 


Faxes  sent  to  anywhere  in  the  world,  phone  cards, 
a  post  office  with  parcel  service  -  and  stationery, 
because  you  still  need  something  to  write  on. 


stationery  Department,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon  FrI  8:45am-6pm.  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


Students 


Earn  Next  Year's  Tuition 

We're  looking  for  20  students  to  be  part 
of  our  5^**  successful  Summer  Jobs 
Program 

You  can  eam  full-time  pay  working 
part-time  hours  Monday  to  Friday 
3:30pm  to  9:00pm 

Last  summer  students  earned  an  aver- 
age of  $420  per  week 

Plus 

Students  that  worked  die  full  summer 
averaged  Scholarship  bonuses  of 
$1063  each 

For  an  interview  call  416-869-4526 
leave  your  name  and  number 


Grand  opening  special ! 

$1 


uNLiMinv  iNmm  ACCESS  @  $14.99  pir  month  I 


Intel  Pentium  MMX  233  MhzCPU 

TXProlI512K  L2  Cache 

SDRAM  32  MB  (up  to  384MB)  System  memory 

AGP  75Mhz  VGA  4MB*  SDRAM 

Sound  Pro  Full  Duplex,  3D  Positional  Surround,  PC98 

Quantum  4,3G  Ultra  DMA  /33  Hard  Disk 

Ultra  DMA  32X  CD  ROM,  1.44  Floppy  Drive 

2  serial,  one  EPP/ECP  parallel,  2  USB  and  I  IR  Ports 

MiCToSoft  PS/2  Mouse  and  102  Keyboard 

Acer  Flex  56K  Voice/Tax/Speaker  Modem 

80  Watts  Surround  Sound  Speakers 

MS  Windows  95  CD 

Unlimited  30  days  internet  Access 

$  1299 
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Intel  Pentium  II 300  MhzCPU 

Intel  LX  440  Pentium  AGP  chip  51 2K  Processor  cache 

SDRAM  64MB  (up  to  384MB)  System  memory 

ATI  3D  Xpression+  4MB  PC1/CL5485  4MB  AGP  VGA 

Yamaha  Full  Duplex,  3D  Sound  Card 

Quantum  4,3G  Ultra  DMA  /33  Hard  Disk 

Ultra  DMA  32X  CD  ROM,  1.44M  Floppy  Dnve 

2  Serial,  1  EPP/ECP  Parallel,  2  USB  and  1 IR  Ports 

Microsoft  PS/2  Mouse  and  102  Keyboard 

Acer  Flex  56K  Voice/Fax/Speaker  Modem 

80  Watts  Surround  Sound  Speakers 

MS  Windows  95  CD 

Unlimited  30  days  Internet  Access 


$  t999 
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COMPUTER    S Y  S  T  E  M 


255  College  Street,  Main  Floor,  Toronto,  Ontario 
South-East  comer  of  Spadina  and  College 
Tel:  (416)  345-9676        Fax:  (416)  345-1643 
Mon.  -  Fri.  10:30  -  7  pm  Sat.  10:30  -  6  pm 


ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS 


$1285 


TO  START 


•  Part  time  and  full  time  available 

•  Scholarships  awarded 

•  Build  valuable  resume  experience 

•  National  firm  expanding  locally 

•  Interview  now,  start  after  finals 

WHERE:  Apply  in  the  Sidney  Smith  lobby 
WHEN:  Monday  &  Tuesday,  April  6  &  7 
10AM  to  3PM 
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Get  Certified  Training  fi-om  the  I.T.  Leaders. 


Instruction  provided  at  Toronto  Sctiool  of  Business: 

TORONTO 

2  BLOOR  ST.  W.CUMBERLANDTERRACE, 

(upper  level,  direct  access  from  Yonge/Bloor  or  Bay  St.  subway) 


Attend  our  FREE 
Microsoft  Skills  2000 
Seminar  covering... 

Program  Content 
and  Details 

^•i  Career  Information 

^•^  Industry  Information 

Financing  Options 

Job  Placement 

And  More 


Enter  the  world  of  Information  Technology  with  the  Microsoft  Skills  2000 

Program.  It  will  change  your  world.  How?  I.T.  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
programs  in  the  country,  for  both  students  and  employers.  That's  why  International 
Business  Schools  and  Vision  Computer  Associates  are  working  together  with 
Microsoft  to  give  you  the  skills  and  certified  training  required  in  today's  job  market. 
Get  the  answers  to  all  your  Information  Technology  questions  at  our  free 
Microsoft  Skills  2000  Seminar  Get  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  I.T.  with  Microsoft 
Skills  2000,  then  get  ready  for  a  whole  new  world  of  opportunities. 


IBS 

VISION  mmm%0 


Growing  Today's  Workforce 
for  Tomorrow's  Technology 


INTERNATIONAL 

BUSINESS 

SCHOOLS 


To  register  for  our  free  seminar  call. 


Strategic  Alliance  with  IBM 


1-888-301-4423 


Gettmg 
Around 
Europe? 


Eurail  Passes,  Flexi  Passes,  Euro  Passes, 
BritRail,  National  Passes,  The  Chunnel, 
Eurobus,  Slow  Coach,  Car  Renting  &  Leasing, 
Coach  Tours,  Camping  Tours,  Cycling  Trips...?! 


There  are  a  lot  of  choices  for  Europe. 
And  a  lot  of  ways  to  save  money 
before  you  leave  Canada. 
Talk  to  one  of  our  student  travel  experts 
about  the  choices  that  are  right  for 
your  plans  and  your  budget! 


rrrftAVELCufs 

187  College  Street,  979-2406 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


WEAR 


U  01   T  Bookstore 
214  College  Street 
978-7919 


Ihis  is  where  those 
all-niahters  really  pay  of  '. 


alierCoupe 


36  months/$1,150  down 


2.2  litre  engine,  5-speed  manual 
transmission,  4-wheel  ABS,  dual 
front  air  bags,  rear  spoiler,  tinted 
glass,  reclining  front  bucket 
seats,  body  side  mouldings 


TRIFJ) 
Tl^.STFJ) 


"And  for 

1558  (brolet 

mm 


36  months  ^ 


FEATURING: 
Glass  sliding  electric  sunroof, 
AM/FM   stereo  with   CD  player, 
2.4  litre  Twin  Cam  engine,  fog 
lamps,  sport  suspension,  rear  spoiler, 
16"  cast-aluminum  wheels, 
cruise  control 


LIMITED 


TIME 


OFFER 


AT      YOUR      CENTRAL  ONTARIO 

CHEVROLET-OLDSMOBI 

DEALERS 


fi;  GRADUATE 

PROGRAM 


You  should  know  this:  fBased  on  a  36  monlh  lease  A  minimum  down  payment  or  Irade  ol  S1.150  and'or  S300  security  deposit  are  required.  Annual  kilo- 
metre limit  20,000  km,  SO  08  per  excess  kilometre  Other  lease  options  available  "tFreight  (S620).  licence,  taxes  and  insurance  not  included  Dealer  may 
sell  or  lease  for  less.  Oflers  apply  to  the  lease  ol  1998  new  or  demonstrator  models  of  Cavalier  Coupe  and  Cavalier  Z24  equipped  as  descnbed.  dealer 
order  or  trade  may  be  necessary,  and  applies  to  qualified  retail  customers  in  Central  Ontario  only  Limited  time  offers  which  may  not  be  combined  with  other 
offers.  See  your  Chevrolet/Oldsmobile  dealer  for  details.  "'Graduate  rebate  subject  to  program  rules 
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THE  VARSITY  9 


M.P.  Svend  Robinson  (seated)  payed  a  visit  to  U.C.  last  Thursday. 


DORSA  JABBARI/VARSITY 


Svend  greets  Sexual 
Diversity  Studies  at  U  of  T 


BY  MARTY  WILLIAMS 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  new  Sexual  Diversity  Studies 
program  was  launched  in  great  style  last 
Thursday  with  a  rousing  speech  by  the 
popular  and  controversial  politico  Svend 
Robinson. 

Calling  for  stronger  links  between  aca- 
deme and  the  community ,  the  first  openly 
gay  Member  of  Parliament  hailing  from 
British  Columbia,  delivered  a  message 
that  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
200  academics,  students  and  community 
activists  on  hand  at  University  College, 
the  new  program's  home  base. 

With  his  leg  sti  11  in  a  cast  from  a  severe 
hiking  accident  over  the  winter  holidays, 
Robinson  quipped  that  he  told  doctors  no 
matter  what,  the  wire  from  his  fractured 
jaw  had  to  be  of  fin  time  for  Mar.  26,"  the 
Sexual  Diversity  launch  date. 

And  he  took  full  advantage  of  being 
un  wired.  As  a  long  standing  champion  of 
gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender 


rights,  Robinson  outlined  particular  victo- 
ries. "We  have  come  a  long  way,"  he 
said,  referring  to  some  institutions  like 
the  Canadian  Armed  Force  and  the 
RMCP  that  used  to  actively  discriminate 
against  and  persecute  gays,  but  now 
have  policies  of  tolerance  and  inclusion 
ontheirbooks. 

Robinson  also  told  the  crowd  that  he 
had  just  introduced  two  private  member 
bills,  one  to  guarantee  same  sex  spousal 
benefits  and  the  other  to  allow  same  sex 
marriage,  quickly  noting  the  latter  was 
contentious  even  within  the  community. 

He  even  noted  that  his  own  relation- 
ship was  the  subject  of  a  positive  article 
in  a  recent  Globe  and  Mail  article  and  that 
"even  the  Toronto  Sun  ran  a  picture  of 
us  holding  hands."  And  Globe  editor-in- 
chief  William  Thorsell  regularly 
editorializes  in  favourof  same-sex  spousal 
benefits.  "It's  one  of  the  rare  times  I 
agree  with  Bill  Thorsell." 

But  all  is  not  smooth  sailing  for  Cana- 
da's  most  famous  gay  politician.  In  the 


past  few  months,  homophobic  graffiti  has 
been  scrawled  across  Robinson's  riding 
office.  The  front  window  was  also 
.  smashed  in.  "We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go" 

While  college  principal  Paul  Perron 
told  the  crowd  that  the  Sexual  Diversity 
Studies  continues  the  college's  long  his- 
tory in  supporting  cutting  edge  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  he  also  emphasized  the 
program  is  an  effective  way  of  to  fight 
homophobia. 

Drawing  on  faculty  from  all  across  the 
U  of  T,  the  new  undergraduate  program 
has  three  core  courses  and  20  others  for 
a  variety  of  disciplines.  Funding  has  been 
secured  for  its  first  three  years.  And 
University  College's  fundraising  wish  list 
includes  an  endowed  chair  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Robinson  also  praised  the  work  of 
activist  academics,  especially  University 
College  professor  David  Raysrde,  who 
played  a  key  role  in  making  sure  the 
program  got  off  its  feet. 


Funics  and  profs 

take  on  the 
Harris  agenda 


BY  VICTORIA  MUSGROVE 

Academics  and  activists  descended  onto 
Innis  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  to  plot  the 
downfall  of  Mike  Harris  and  the  corpo- 
rate agenda  they  say  he  serves  so  well. 

The  one-day  forum,  organized  by  the 
Progressive  Academic-Activist  Collec- 
tive, brought  the  penny  loafer-types  and 
combat  boot-wearers  together  to  talk 
strategy.  The  cross  section  of  guest 
speakers — U  of  T  professor  emeritus 
Mel  Watkins,  Andrea  Calver  of  the  On- 
tario Coalition  for  Social  Justice,  former 
NDP  minister  Ruth  Grier  and  Josephine 
Grey  of  Low  Income  Fami  lies  Together — 
addressed  an  equally  diverse  group. 

Watkins  situated  the  current  struggle 
against  the  slash  and  burn  Queen's  Park 
policies  within  a  global  downsizing  trend 
which  is  driving  down  wages  and  steer- 
ingjobs  to  deregulated,  cheaper  markets. 
"Globalization  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a  new 
era  of  globalization." 

Watkins,  however,  was  quick  to  chal- 
lenge the  inevitability  myth  of  globaliza- 
tion. "We  must  never  buy  into  the  view 
that  it  is  more  difficult  today  than  ever 
before." 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 

Forum  co-ordinator  Doug 
Macdonald. 


Still,  difficult  times  they  are,  Calver 
told  the  crowd.  And  social  activist  groups 
must  be  bold  in  their  actions  and  have  a 
clarity  of  purpose  in  order  to  engage  the 
mass  public.  "We  are  not  going  to  get 
political  change  by  stealth,"  she  said, 
adding  that  the  kinds  of  political  change 
needed  must  be  clearly  identified. 

Grier,  a  Cabinet  member  in  Bob  Rae's 
government,  zeroed  in  on  the  neo-con- 
servati  ve  success  at  defining  the  param- 
eters of  the  debate.  This  monopoly  has 
translated  into  the  popular  acceptance 
that  government  must  be  run  like  a  busi- 
ness, she  said.  "If  it  is  done  for  profit 
motive  it  is  done  better  than  for  public 
motive." 

However,  Grier  also  offered  a  glim- 
mer of  hope,  pointing  to  Canadians'  out- 
rage at  the  deep  cuts  to  the  health  care 
system. 

But  Grey  said  average  citizens  should 
have  the  kind  of  political  clout  currently 
hoarded  by  Bay  street.  "We  hire  them, 
we  pay  them,  and  we  fire  them.  We  have 
a  right  to  tell  them  what  to  do." 

This  point  resonated  with  participant 
Bob  Olsen,  a  poverty  activist.  "We  have 
allowed  ownership  of  our  government  to 
escape  us." 

And  hooking  up  with  others  beyond 
our  borders  who  face  the  same  harsh 
realities  must  occur  in  order  to  affect 
change,  added  Grey.  "Absolute  poverty 
exists  here  for  the  same  reasons  that  it 
exists  in  the  south." 

Participants  agreed  that  citizens  must 
wield  more  control  over  their  govern- 
ment and  make  it  accountable  to  them, 
not  a  powerful  group  of  elite  bankers  and 
traders. 

The  academic-activist  collective  was 
formed  last  summer  to  link  knowledge 
and  action  and  bring  justice  back  to  On- 
tario. "There  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  what  the  Harris  government 
is  doing,"  said  Doug  Macdonald,  forum 
facilitator  and  instructor  in  the  environ- 
mental studies  program  at  Innis  College. 

This  weekend's  deliberation  was  a 
culmination  of  a  year  long  speakers' 
series  organized  by  the  collective.  They 
tackled  issues  ranging  from  local  democ- 
racy to  environmental  deregulation  to 
education  policy. 

The  collective  will  continue  its  work 
up  until  the  defeat  of  the  Harris  govern- 
ment, say  organizers. 


Private  prisons  exploit  inmates,  say  critics 


BY  EDEN  FIELDSTONE 

Prisoners  already  serve  as  pawns 
masking  corporate  crime  and  by 
privatizing  thejail  system,  politi- 
cians will  save  a  quick  buck  at  the 
expense  of  inmates'  human  dig- 
nity. 

These  were  the  concerns  raised 
by  critics  of  the  Ontario  penal 
system  at  two  forums  held  in  the 
city  last  week. 

Prisons  as  a  for-profit  industry 
would  be  a  nightmare,  said  York 
law  professor  Diane  Martin  at  the 
March  24  St.  Lawrence  Centre 
debate  dubbed  'Prisons  for  Profit.' 
She  explained  that  when  govern- 
ment-run prisons  become  corpo- 
rate owned,  the  inmates  cease  to 


be  people  and  become  commodi- 
ties whose  role  is  to  generate  profit 
for  the  company.  "The  commodity 
of  a  prison  for  profit  is  a  person," 
she  said. 

Life-enhancing  programs  and 
counselling  services  for  prisoners 
do  not  promote  the  bottom  line  and 
will  not  be  maintained  by  private- 
owners,  warned  Kim  Pate,  execu- 
tive director  at  the  Elizabeth  Fry 
Society  of  Toronto,  a  support  cen- 
tre for  women  in  conflict  with  the 
law.  She  said  not  only  will  prison- 
ers be  dehumanized,  but  society 
will  suffer  since  crime  reduction 
often  results  from  inmate  partici- 
pation in  self-help  programs. 

Both  critics  of  the  penal  system 
agreed  that  private  contractors  use 


prisoners  as  a  means  of  cheap 
labour.  According  to  Martin,  since 
corporations  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
wages  or  benefits  to  prisoners,  the 
inmates  become  a  form  of  slave 
labour  for  the  company. 

But  the  issue  is  not  so  clear-cut 
as  critics  would  have  us  believe, 
said  Don  Evans,  a  former  deputy 
minister  at  the  ministry  of  correc- 
tional services. 'Thisisnotablack 
or  white  situation,"  he  said,  pitch- 
ing in  for  the  pro-corporate  side. 

Private  dollars  will  relieve  the 
public  purse  by  forcing  corpora- 
tions to  pay  prison  costs — a  tax 
burden  currently  shouldered  by 
Ontario  citizens,  he  said.  In  an 
interesting  twist  of  logic,  Evans 
assured  critics  that  the  public  will 


be  able  to  monitor  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  whateverprivate  com- 
pany funds  thejail. 

He  also  claimed  corporations 
would  not  shape  prison  policy  with 
the  prospect  of  higher  profits  loom- 
ing  as  a  backdrop,  suggesting  a 
sort  of  cross-fertilization  in  which 
the  public  and  private  sector  work 
together  to  promote  proper  inmate 
conditions. 

At  this  point  the  moderator, 
SadiaZaman,  ajoumalist  at  Vision 
Television,  interjected  by  asking 
Evans  if  private-ownedjails  have 
been  successful  in  the  United 
States.  Dodging  herquestion  Evans 
piped  back,  "Have  the  govern- 
ment ones  worked?" 

Actually,  public  prisons  are 


themselves  a  breeding  ground  of 
injustice — theyarejust  not  as  bru- 
tal as  a  private  model ,  according  to 
Quakeractivist  Ruth  Morris,  who 
spoke  at  'The  Corporate  Agenda 
and  The  Penal  System'  debate  on 
Mar.  27  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  at  U  of  T. 

Ontario' s  penal  system  harshly 
punishes  marginalized  people  while 
virtual  ly  i  gnori  ng  corporate  cri  me, 
she  said.  For  example,  General 
Motors  was  brought  to  court  for 
intentionally  building  automobiles 
which  caught  fire  when  bumped 
from  the  rear,  said  Morris.  Upon 
hearing  the  case,  the  court  judge 
joked,  "Do  I  have  to  arrest  you?" 
recalled  Morris. 

She  questioned  why  it  is  almost 


automatic  for  a  judge  to  convict  a 
street  criminal,  but  rare  that  a  cor- 
porate criminal  would  receive  simi- 
lar treatment. 

Ironically,  claimed  Morris,  cor- 
porations commit  more  crime  by 
allowing  unsafe  working  condi- 
tions and  promoting  cost-cutting 
measures  at  the  expense  of  justice 
than  street  criminals  could  possi- 
bly commit. 

Fellow  speaker  Maude  Bariow, 
headofthe  Council  ofCanadians, 
interjected  with  herown  evidence 
to  support  Morris'  claim.  The  third 
leading  cause  of  death  in  Canada 
is  found  in  corporate  factories, 
where  unsafe  conditions  take  their 
toll,  said  Bariow. 
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recervf  sfop  in  Vancouver/  ke  said  if 
only  sfrengfkened  kis  resolve. 

Before  his  press  conference,  Wei  Jingsheng  waits  outside  in  the  gravel 
paricing  lot  and  shares  a  laugh  with  his  small  entourage.  Wearing  a  leather 
jacket  and  hanging  around  the  car,  he  looks  misleadingly  average.  The 
surrounding  East  Vancouver  neighbourhood  is  undisturbed  by  his  presence. 
Not  the  sort  of  reception  you  would  expect  for  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  nominee, 
or  a  person  who  has  been  called  China' s  leading  political  dissident.  Then  again , 
Wei  Jingsheng  doesn't  like  to  be  thought  of  as  a  hero. 

Wei's  sense  of  modesty  will  just  have  to  endure  the  label.  For  the  1 ,000 
people  who  crammed  a  high  school  auditorium  later  that  evening  to  hear  him 
speak,  he  is  something  of  a  legend.  The  European  Parliament  thinks  so,  having 
awarded  him  the  Sakharov  Prize  for  Freedom  of  Thought  in  1 996.  Unfortu- 
nately, Wei  wasn't  around  to  give  his  acceptance  speech.  He  was  busy 
serving  his  second  14-year  jail  sentence  for  his  views  on  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  China.  Not  everybody  appreciates  a  troublemaker. 


One  man  s  s+mggle  foi^  jusfice  \n  C\\\na 


Wei '  s  problem  is  that  he  is  both  stubborn  and  completely  forthright  about 
his  politics.  The  force  of  his  words  wasn't  spared  for  Premier  Glen  Clark, 
whom  he  had  just  met  at  the  press  conference.  After  introducing  Wei,  Clark 
stated  his  view  that  "promotion  of  trade  and  promotion  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  wodd  are  not  mutually  exclusive."  Wei  didn' t  agree,  and  told 
him  so.  "But  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  employs  trade  as  a  means  to 
influence  foreign  powers  to  do  their  bidding  and  to  bring  about  a  quiet,  less 
forceful  position  on  human  rights." 

Clark's  iron-on  smile  never  faltered,  but  for  Chinese  Communist  Party 
leaders,  honest  answers  like  these  have  earned  Wei  1 8  years  in  prison.  Wei 
never  finished  that  second  14-year  sentence.  Last  November,  he  was 
released  from  China  to  the  United  States.  Officially,  his  release  is  a  "medical 
parole"  to  treat  his  failing  health.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  an  exile.  Shortly  after 
arriving  in  New  York,  Chinese  officials  said  he  would  have  to  complete  his 
prison  term  if  he  ever  returned  to  China. 

He  says  he  never  really  wanted  to  leave  China,  but  the  conditions  of  his 
release  required  it.  Wei  is  still  an  optimist.  "I  believe,  however,  that  the 
circumstances  inside  China  are  changing  very  quickly,  and  I  bel  ieve  that  very 
soon  we  may  see  an  even  larger  change  inside  China.  When  this  occurs,  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  go  back  and  stand  with  my  fellow  countrymen  to 
engage  in  their  struggle." 

Maintaining  that  distinction  between  China  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party 

is  something  about  which  Wei  is  adamant.  "I  think  that  first  we  must  correct 
a  wrong  perception...  that  China  is  represented  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  is  the  same  as  China.  If  we  can 
address  this  wrong  perception,  I  think  then  you  can  go  ahead,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  an  abandonment  of  this  idea." 

Wei  has  always  been  a  nationalist,  but  he  wasn' t  always  an  opponent  of  the 
Communist  government.  In  his  youth,  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Chairman 
Mao  and  "Marxist-Leninist-Mao  Zedong  Thought."  At  1 6,  Wei  joined  the  Red 
Guards,  a  student  movement  formed  under  Mao  in  the  eariy  Cultural 
Revolution  to  ferret  out  counter-revolutionary  elements.  It  was  during  his 
travels  across  the  country  with  the  Red  Guards  that  Wei  first  began  to  question 
his  devotion  to  Maoism.  In  his  1 979  autobiographical  essay,  he  recalled  how 
he  was  overcome  with  "shock  and  embarrassment"  by  the  sight  of  a  naked 
girt  begging  at  a  train  station — his  first  encounter  with  poverty.  He  wrote,  "For 
the  remaining  two  days  of  the  trip,  I  could  not  put  the  scene  at  that  nameless 
littlestation  out  of  my  mind.  Was  this  the  'fruit'  of  socialism?  Or  was  it  the  evil 
doings  of  a  few  bad  local  leaders?" 

His  real  troubles  began  with  his  involvement  in  the  Democracy  Wall 
movementof  1 978-79.  Democracy  Wall  was  aforum  forradical  literary  and 
political  essays,  and  consisted  of  large  character  posters  pasted  on  walls 
around  Beijing.  Wei's  instantly  famous  essay  "The  Fifth  Modernization: 
Democracy"  was  a  di  rect  reply  to  Mao' s  Four  Modernizations  of  agriculture, 
industry,  national  defence  and  science.  In  theessay,  Wei  argued  that  the  Four 
Modernizations  are  not  possible  without  an  accompanying  empowerment  of 
the  masses  through  democracy. 

Over  the  next  year  Wei,  along  with  fellow  activists,  founded  the  radical 
journal  Exploration.  As  Wei  continued  to  grow  in  prominence  , .rough  his 
pro-democracy  essays  and  unflinching  criticisms  of  the  government,  healso 
earned  the  attention  of  the  police.  On  March  29, 1 979  he  was  arrested  at  his 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  In  the  following  show  trial ,  Wei  was  convicted 
for  his  "counter-revolutionary"  activities  and  sentenced  to  1 4  years  in  prison. 

Information  about  Wei  was  limited  in  subsequent  years  as  letters  to  and 
from  his  family  had  to  trickle  through  the  censoring  hands  of  prison  officials. 
But  with  the  help  of  his  friend  and  fellow  Democracy  Wall  activist  Liu  Qing, 
hiscollected  writings  were  smuggled  out  of  Chinaand  published  in  1 997  under 
the  title  The  Courage  to  Stand  Alone. 

It  is  clear  from  these  writings  that  rather  than  breaking  down  under  harsh 
treatment  in  prison,  his  resolve  strengthened.  In  his  first  letter  from  jail,  two 
years  after  his  imprisonment  started,  he  thanked  the  legal  officials  for  a  recent 
opportunity  to  see  his  family,  and  added  some  comments  on  their  general 
behaviour.  "Of  course,  I  would  like  to  see  you  extend  this  spirit  of  tolerance 


by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  your 
despicable  old  habits  of  brutal  repression 
and  allowing  society  to  develop  under  a 
more  normal  political  atmosphere." 

Single-minded  in  his  pursuit  for  democ- 
racy,  Wei  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  prison 
officials  and  Communist  Party  leaders 
Deng  Xiaopeng  and  Jiang  Zemin.  Instead 
of  angry  words,  his  letters  contain  wry 
humour  and  had  the  tone  of  ad  vice  offered 
to  a  wayward  friend.  For  instance,  in  a 
letter  dated  Sept.  5, 1 990,  he  wrote;  "Dear 
Jiang  Zemin:  Although  you  looked  fatter 
on  television  recently  than  you  did  when 
you  were  in  Shanghai ,  I  can  guess  that  this 
is  only  an  indication  of  your  cook' s  talents 
and  not  because  you  are  having  an  easy 
time  of  things....  Nominally,  you  are  the 
most  senior  leader  in  the  country,  but 
you '  re  still  forced  to  say  only  the  words  of 
others — I've  yet  to  hear  your  own  voice 
once." 

Wei '  s  notoriety  never  abated  whi  le  he 
was  in  prison.  Governments  and  human 
rights  organizations  such  as  Amnesty  In- 
ternational campaigned  relentlessly  for 
his  release.  Then  on  Sept.  14,  1993  Wei 
was  released  on  parole.  Many,  including 
Wei  himself,  suspect  that  his  release  was 
meant  to  bolster  Beijing's  (failed)  bid  for 
the  2000  Summer  Olympics.. 

Wei  savoured  the  brief  freedom.  Over 
the  next  several  months  he  wrote  critical 
articles  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Hong  Kong  papers,  asking  the  United 
States  to  pressure  China  for  reforms. 
However,  simply  speaking  to  the  media 
violated  the  conditions  of  his  parole.  In 
April  1 994  Wei  quietly  disappeared.  Chi- 
nese police  denied  he  was  taken  into 
secret  custody,  but  a  year  and  a  half  later 
in  November  1995,  the  authorities  an- 
nounced his  formal  arrest  on  charges  of 
treason.  He  was  sentenced  to  another  1 4- 
year  term  that  December. 

Today,  Wei  is  unsure  of  why  he  was 
finally  released,  after  his  many  previous 
requests  for  medical  parole  were  denied. 
Considering  his  lengthy  list  of  illnesses, 
he's  fortunate  to  be  receiving  medical 
treatment  in  the  U.S.  In  the  middle  of  the 
press  conference  Wei  rests  and  takes 
medication,  including  treatment  forhyper- 
tension,  high  blood  pressure  and  heart 
disease.  "My  liver,  my  spleen  and  my 
kidney  all  have  problems  and  so  I  tend  to 
be  taking  many  types  of  medication." 

Wei  is  cleariy  tired  as  he  prepares  to 
address  the  1 ,000  people  who  have  gath- 
ered to  hear  him  speak  in  the  high  school 
auditorium,  but  it  is  not  just  because  of  his 
weakened  health.  The  morning  of  his 
Vancouver  visit,  he  flew  out  of  Toronto  at 
7  a.m.,  after  finishing  another  speaking 


engagement.  Wei's  fatigue  shows  as  his 
body  continues  to  operate  on  Toronto 
time.  But  when  he  steps  onstage  and  the 
filled  seats  and  packed  doorways  burst 
into  a  standing  ovation,  Wei  greets  the 
crowd  with  enthusiasm. 

"I'm  very  happy  to  see  so  many  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  here,"  he  says  in  ac- 
knowledging the  audience  of  mostly  older 
Chinese  Canadians.  Wei  is  47,  but  he  is  a 
young  man  to  many  of  those  attending. 

Despite  its  age,  the  audience  is  any- 
thing but  docile.  A  group  of  locals  and 
Chinese  expats  who  vehemently  disagree 
with  his  views  on  Hong  Kong  and  Tibet 
make  their  presence  known  with  a  banner 
and  by  shouting  angrily  at  the  audience 
before  Wei '  s  arrival .  Wei '  s  supporters  in 
the  crowd  are  similarly  boisterous,  and 
launch  into  long  orations  and  firequestions 
at  Wei  as  if  they 've  been  holding  them  in 
for  a  long  time.  One  man,  waving  his  fist 
in  the  air  and  straining  to  get  his  words  out, 
expresses  frustration  with  efforts  to  popu- 
larize democracy  in  China. 

"How  do  y  ou  mobil  ize  a  Chi  nese  people 
who  have  been  called  cowardly  and  use- 
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less?  Many  Chinese  cousins  would  rather 
be  slaves  than  live  the  comfortable  life." 

Wei  nods,  and  says  there  is  truth  in  the 
man's  words.  He  also  says  he's  found 
since  coming  to  North  America  that  even 
those  in  the  democratic  movement  here 
are  "quite  cowardly."  "But  I  cannot  ac- 
cept this  approach.  If  we  want  to  have 
democracy,  freedom  and  happiness,  we 
have  to  help  ourselves  by  speaking  the 
truth." 

One  man  announces  himself  as  a  Ti- 
betan and  asks  Wei  to  clearly  state  his 


position  on  Tibet.  Wei  answers  that  the 
current  Chinese  position  on  Tibet  was 
directly  attributable  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party.  "I  think  that  I  would  support 
that  every  nation,  every  people  has  the 
right  to  sovereignty.  Not  only  Tibet,  but 
many  regions  in  China  should  have  the 
right  to  be  independent.  But  under  the 
totalitarian  government,  also  the  Commu- 
nist China,  they  do  not  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  Tibetan  people,  nor  do  they  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  Han  people." 

Wei,  however,  feels  that  human  rights 
must  be  a  addressed  before  sovereignty, 
and  warns  against  allowing  Tibet  to  be- 
come a  point.of  divisiveness  among  the 
Chinese  people.  "If  we  do  this  we  will 
have  fallen  into  the  trapoftheCommunist 
government." 

A  man  in  his  twenties  then  asks  what 
Canadians  can  do  when  our  government 
is  indifferent  about  human  rights  in  Tibet 
and  China.  People  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  were  arrested  protesting 
the  APEC  meeting,  he  says,  so  where  is 
the  democracy  in  Canada?  "Of  course, 
Canada' s  democracy  is  not  perfect,"  says 
Wei.  "And  this  tells  us  that  even  in  a 
democratic  society  like  Canada,  we  still 
have  to  fight  for  our  democratic  rights." 

Later,  Wei  says  that  Western  assist- 
ance in  Chinese  elections  is  patronizing 
and  ineffective.  "It  is  not  true  that  the 
Chinese  people  do  not  know  how  to  vote 
in  elections.  The  reason  there  are  no  real 
elections  in  China  is  because  of  the  one 
party  system.  Without  the  basic  condi- 
tions for  a  democratic  election,  under  the 
one  party  system,  just  having  technical 
assistance  from  the  Western  countries  is 
not  going  to  help  China  to  have  a  real 
democratic  election.  Holding  these  local 
elections  is  just  creating  an  illusion  for 
Western  nations  who  do  not  understand 
the  real  conditions  in  China." 

After  leaving  Vancouver,  Wei  retumed 
to  New  York  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  a 
visiting  scholar  at  Columbia  University. 
His  immediate  future  includes  more  writ- 
ing and  a  trip  to  South  Africa  to  meet  with 
Nelson  Mandela. 

In  response  to  the  last  question  of  the 
evening,  about  the  future  of  democracy  in 
his  home  country,  he  says,  "The  answer  is 
that  you  will  definitely  see  democracy 
becoming  a  reality.  Even  given  my  poor 
health  and  age,  I  beli  eve  that  I  will  see 
democracy  become  a  reality  in  China." 

And  after  he  thanked  the  audience, 
Wei  stands  and  throws  his  arms  in  the  air 
in  a  sign  of  triumph.  And  amid  another 
standing  ovation,  he  walks  off  the  stage. 
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Internet  radio  leads  the  war  against  Top-40  tepidity 


BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON 

Varsity  Staff 

Back  in  1 979,  the  Buggies,  a  small 
band  out  of  Newcastle,  ushered  in 
the  new  age  in  the  music  industry 
with  their  song  "Video  Killed  the 
Radio  Star."  With  the  state  video 
and  radio  are  in  now,  maybe  it's 
time  the  boys  regrouped  and  came 
up  with  a  song  for  the  Internet. 

TV  and  commercial  radio  play 
the  same  genres  and  recycle  the 
same  music ,  over  and  o  ver  agai n ; 
it's  enough  to  drive  even  the  san- 
est of  people  to  smash  their  radios 
against  the  wall.  To  compound 
the  situation,  MuchMusic  pro- 
gramming is  aimed  primarily  at 
giggly  14-yearoldgirls  who  have 
crushes  on  David  Usher  and  the 
entire  troop  of  the  Backstreet 
Boys. 

This  situation  can't  go  on  for- 
ever. The  musicians  are  out  there, 
but  we  aren't  hearing  them  be- 
cause record  companies  dictate 
what  we  will  and  will  not  hear.  It 
isn't  very  reassuring  to  know  that 
abalding  baby-boomer  with  a  four 
thousand  dollar  suit,  sitting  at  a 
cherrywood  executive  desk  is 
making  musical  decisions  based 


simply  on  marketability. 

In  spite  of  these  corporate  mo- 
guls, those  sad  days  may  soon  be 
over.  Tired  of  the  same  old  mo- 
notonous drivel  spewed  out 
by  commercial  radio  day  in  and 
day  out,  some  people  have  found 
a  new  source  for  their  listening 
pleasure:  the  Internet. 

Technology  that  has  been 
around  for  a  couple  of  years  isjust 
now  being  perfected  to  allow  for 
the  first  Internet  "radio"  stations. 
Several  stations,  including  a  Ca- 
nadian entry,  exist  now  and  have 
the  ability  to  bring  quality  bands 
from  across  the  world  into  your 
home  with  a  click  of  a  button. 

Revolution  radio 

3WK,  a  St.  Louis-based  station,  is 
leading  the  revolution  against  com- 
mercial radio  with  a  vengeance. 
3WK  originated  in  the  basement 
of  radio  veteran  Jim  Atkinson  last 
summer  when  he  felt  the  need  to 
create  the  alternative  to  "alterna- 
tive" radio.  Faced  with  the  choice 
of  buying  out  an  existing  FM 
station  in  a  medium-size  market  or 
creating  a  new  station  on-line,  Jim 
chose  the  Internet,  where  there 
was,  in  his  opinion,  "a  whole  world 


of  listeners  that  were  starved  for 
real  alternative  radio." 

The  choice  was  obvious  to  him. 
"In  order  to  exist  in  a  medium  size 
AM/FM  radio  market,"  Atkinson 
explains,  "we  would  have  to  com- 
promise our  music  in  order  to 
appeal  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  in  order  to  survive 
financially.  That  made  the  deci- 
sion easy.  The  format  we  wanted 
to  do  is  based  on  the  way  radio 
used  to  be,  where  music  was  the 
key  factor." 

"In  these  post-Nirvana  days, 
there  is  little  left  of  supposed 
"alternative"  radio  stations;  most 
have  been  sold  to  huge  corpora- 
tions that  own  hundreds  of  stations 
each.  To  maximize  their  profits, 
these  corporations  devise  playlists 
that  will  gain  them  the  largest  au- 
dience, thereby  making  the  station 
more  attract!  ve  to  potenti  al  ad  ver- 
tisers.  By  doing  so,  they  appeal  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator, 
and  fans  of  truly  alternative  music 
lose  out. 

Atkinson  sees  3WK  as  fitting 
somewhere  between  commercial 
and  college  radio.  While  they  may 
play  more  well-known  acts  like 
Beck,  Ben  Folds  Five,  Radiohead 


and  Blur,  they  restrict  themselves 
to  playing  lesser  known  album 
tracks  and  b-sides.  In  addition, 
3  WK  plays  lesser-known  alterna- 
tive acts  that  have  gained  notori- 
ety through  college  radio  stations. 
This  makes  for  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  stereotypical  crap  that 
gets  airplay  on  major  radio  sta- 
tions. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  unique 
music  programming,  Atkinson  lis- 
tens to  50  CDs  a  week  to  find  the 
best  songs  from  each  album.  Un- 
like corporate  programmers, 
Atkinson  doesn't  just  listen  to 
the  singles,  because  those  aren't 
necessarily  the  best  songs.  3WK 
believe  in  their  slogan  "Music  As 
Art"  and,  as  Atkinson  puts  it,  "we 
do  feel  that  the  audience  for  radio 
is  much  more  intelligent  than  cor- 
porate radio  believes  them  to  be." 

Canadian  Content 

For  the  more  Canadian  feel ,  check 
out  VirtuallyCanadian  on  the  web. 
Unlike  3WK,  VC  offers  an  ar- 
chive of  radio  shows,  both  Intemet- 
and  commercial-based.  VC  pro- 
duces some  of  its  own  program- 
ming, spanning  musical  genres 
from  drum  n'  bass  to  music  im- 


ported specially  from  Australia. 

It' s  difficult  to  characterize  VC, 
but  think  of  it  as  a  college-radio 
station  with  a  computer  and  some- 
what larger  budget.  VC  is  as  di- 
verse and  eclectic  as  CIUT  or 
CKLN,  but  takes  a  downturn  with 
their  simulcast  of  commercial  ra- 
dio programs,  such  as  CFNY's 
Live  in  Toronto  and  Ongoing 
History  of  New  Music,  and  Q- 
107's  On-Line  Lunch.  The  pur- 
pose of  simulcasting  these  pro- 
grams is  to  bring  established  lis- 
teners of  those  shows  to  the  site 
and  get  them  hooked  on  other  VC 
programs. 

This,  however,  is  a  lacklustre 
attempt  at  marketing  and  shows 
little  originality  in  attempting  to 
gain  new  listeners.  By  doing  so. 


they  demean  excellent  independ- 
ent productions  that  air  on  VC,  by 
presuming  that  they  are  unable  to 
attract  listeners  on  their  own  merit. 
Exclaim!  and  Chart  are  well-es- 
tablished publications  that  have 
shows  on  VC  and  should  be  pro- 
moted, ratherthan  relying  on  com- 
mercial radio  appeal  to  bring  lis- 
teners in. 

MP3's  company 

If  radio  isn't  your  cup  of  tea  and 
you'd  rather  listen  to  songs  you 
know  and  love,  then  the  Internet  is 
your  friend.  A  technology  called 
MP3  allows  forsongs  to  be  "ripped" 
from  CDs  and  transferred  to  the 
Internet.  From  there,  you  can 
download  these  songs  to  your  hard 
drive  and  listen  to  your  heart's 
content. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  different 
than  copying  your  friend's  CD 
onto  tape  and,  as  such,  is  illegal. 
Nevertheless,  that  hasn' t  stopped 
inlemauts  from  freely  distributing 
all  sorts  of  songs  across  the  world. 
While  this  holds  great  potential  for 
making  the  distribution  of  music 
free,  the  listener  is  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whorip  from  theCDs.  MP3s 
don't  magically  appear  on  the 
Internet;  someone  has  to  sit  down 
and  copy  what  songs  he  or  she 
likes  and  then  transfer  them  to  the 
Internet.  This  can  become  tedious 
if  you're  looking  for  a  specific 
song  that  no  one  has  ripped  be- 
fore. You  can  either  wait  for  some- 
one to  get  around  to  it,  or  you  can 
go  buy  the  disc.  But  with  the  way 
major  corporate  radio  stars  are 
making  money,  you'll  probably 
want  to  wait. 

Internet  audio  is  maki  ng  i  ts  move 
in  a  big  way.  With  new  ADSL 
lines  enabling  existing  phone  lines 
to  carry  the  huge  amounts  of  in- 
formation required  forCD-quality 
radio,  commercial  radio  had  better 
be  on  its  guard.  Also,  with  work 
being  done  to  bring  the  Internet  to 
cars,  i  twon' t  be  long  before  Intemet 
radio  becomes  one  with  existing 
FM/AM  radio.  Commercial  radio 
may  not  be  changing  right  now, 
and  it  may  not  want  to,  but  with 
interactive  radio  stations  over  the 
Intemet  looming  on  the  horizon, 
it  will  be  forced  to.  The  future  is 
bright  for  listeners  and  musicians 
alike. 

Tune  into  3WK  Radio  at 
<www.3wk.com>.  Virtually  Ca- 
nadian can  be  reached  at 
<www.  virtuallycanadian.com  > . 


DO  YOU  HAVE  IRRITABLE 
BOWEL  SYNDROME? 

Investigators  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
teaching  hospitals  are  curraitly  conducting  a  study 
for  women  age  18-65  diagnosed  with  irritable 
bowel  syndrome.  The  goal  of  this  comprehaisive 

research  study  is  to  find  the  most  effective 
treatmait  for  reducing  pain,  managing  symptoms, 
and  improving  quality  of  life.  Medications  and 

psychological  treatments  will  be  con^ared. 
Women  who  participate  in  this  study  may  benefit 
by  reducing  their  symptoms  and  improving  their 
sense  of  well-being . 
For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Ms.  Josee  Casati,  at 
(416)  979-4747,  ext.  2678 


Uncle  George's  Family  Restaurant  || 


Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -  3). 
Superb  Dimier  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


i 
i 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 


X  2 

(360  Bloor).  S 

Bloor 

O 

on 
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The  Varsity  and  Universal  Films  Canada  have  passes  to 
give  away  for  the  April  1  screening  of  Mercury  R/s/'ng. 
Stop  by  44  St.  George  to  win  yours. 
IN  THEATRES  APRIL  3! 
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Forever  young 


Ageless  drummer  boy  Lonnie  James 
straps  on  the  six-string  for  solo  stint 


BY HANNAH  JAMES 

I'm  sitting  in  an  ancient  diner  on 
College  Street  where  Lonnie 
James  suggested  we  meet.  Mo- 
ments later  James  walks  through 
the  door  and  I  recognize  him  by  his 
punkyjust-touched-the-Van-Der- 
Graf-ball  hairdo.  The  lunch  coun- 
ter ladies  greet  James  and  remark 
that  they  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
while.  "I've  been  really  busy 
lately,"  James  answers.  Indeed, 
James  has  been  keeping  himself 
busy  with  the  release  of  his  debut 
solo  album.  This  Land  is  Your 
Land,  which  he  tells  me,  "is  really 
just  a  bunch  of  glorified  home  re- 
cordings." The  Alberta  native  is 
best  known  for  his  extensive 
resume  as  a  drummer  in  a  plethora 
of  Canadian  bands  including  the 
Lawn,  the  Nils  and  most  recently, 
the  Superfriendz.  James  is  finding 
himself  in  the  driver' s  seat  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  with  his  own 
project  and  goals. 

James  is  a  chatty  optimist;  he  is 
eager  to  expound  on  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  the  music  business. 
James  has  had  a  lot  of  time  to 
ponder  these  things,  since  he  has 
been  playing  music  for  the  last  20 
years.  When  he  tells  me  that  he  is 
in  his  late  30s,  1  cannot  contain  my 
disbelief.  James  smiles,  "Yeah, 
people  tell  me  1  look  really  good  for 
my  age.  People  always  guess  that 
I '  m  about  1 0  years  younger  than  I 
really  am." 

In  addition  to  not  smoking  or 
drinking  (very  often),  James  rides 
his  bike  to  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 
He  says,  "I'm  not  on  a  health  trip 
or  anything,  but  it's  good  to  take 
care  of  your  body." 

MaybeJames'  boyishglowcan 
be  attributed  to  all  the  beauty  sleep 
that  he  got  while  playing  in  bands 
in  the  past.  On  being  a  touring 
drummer,  he  says,  "Before,  I  never 
had  to  think  about  anything.  I  would 
just  go  to  sleep  and  tell  the  other 
guys  [in  the  band]  to  wake  me  up 
when  they  were  ready." 

James  was  abruptly  awoken 
from  this  slumber  of  indifference 
when  bandmate  Matt  Murphy  sud- 
denly announced  thedisbandingof 
the  Superfriendz.  James  recalls, 
"Here  I  was  waiting  to  go  on  tour 
and  Matt  Murphy  called  me  and 
told  me  that  they  were  all  quitting 
the  band...  it's  like  if  your  sup- 
posed to  go  on  a  trip  with  someone 
you're  supposed  to  marry  and  all 
of  the  sudden  they  tell  you  they're 
not  going — it's  over — and  you '  re 
standing  there  with  the  plane  tick- 


ets in  your  hand." 

Fortunately  for  James,  a  string 
of  happy  accidents  has  helped  him 
get  back  in  the  saddle.  Former 
Eric's  Trip  member  and  self-pro- 
claimed Broken  Girl  Julie  Doiron 
asked  James  to  release  a  seven- 
inch  record  on  herown  label.  Sappy 
Records.  Upon  hearing  James' 
songs  atthel996Halifax  On  Music 
Festival,  Doiron  was  eager  to  have 
James  release  some  of  his  songs. 
This  early  bit  of  encouragement 
helped  James  to  feel  confident 
enough  with  his  own  songwriting 
to  continue  recording  his  material 
at  home. 

In  addition,  James  tells  me  about 
a  few  gigs  that  he's  played  at  the 
anti-folk  Sidewalk  Cafe  in  New 
York  City.  The  bar's  ring-leader, 
known  as  "Lach,"  runs  the  mostly- 
acoustic  nights  like  thcLelternmn 
show.  "He's  got  a  desk  at  the  side 
of  the  stage  and  he  makes  com- 
ments between  yoursongs,"  James 
laughs. Of  the  many  demo-tapes 
that  Lach  receives  to  play  at  his 
bar,  he  chooses  the  worst  as  fod- 
der for  his  audience  to  listen  to 
between  sets. 

James  is  quick  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  anyone  that  has  helped 
him  along.  "Things  have  pretty 
much  fallen  into  my  lap,"  he  tells 
me.  James  was  taking  out  the 
trash  in  the  alley  at  his  restaurant 
day-job  when  he  was  spotted  by 
Phil  Klygo,  founder  of  the  local 
indie  label  Teenage  USA  Records. 
Klygo  encouraged  James  to  give 
him  a  cassette  of  his  songs. 

James  recounts:  "He  called  me 
and  said,  'Sorry,  but  I  don't  think 
we  can  carry  you  on  our  label. 
Then  a  few  weeks  later  he  called 
me  back  and  said,  'Lonnie,  man, 
we  gotta  talk!'" 

Two  months  later  T/i/j  Land  is 
Your  Land  was  released,  and  the 
record  has  received  its  fair  share 
of  favorable  press  in  Toronto.  With 
James'  typical  jittery  energy,  he 
remembers,  "I  was  sitting  down 
having  my  teaon  aThursday  mom- 
ing  when  all  the  papers  came  out. 
First  I  opened  theA'OWand  there 
was  a  story  on  me,  then  the  next, 
and  the  next...  I  couldn't  even 
finish  my  muffin!"  James  half- 
jokes,  "Imagine  if  I  had  press  like 
that  i n  every  city — I ' d  be  as  big  as 
Michael  Jackson!" 

This  Land  is  Your  Land  pro- 
vides an  immediately  pleasing  lis- 
tening experience,  but  the  true 
strength  of  the  album  shines  through 
after  repeated  listens.  There  is  a 
surprising  unity  for  an  album  that 


was  recorded  in  such  a  here-and- 
there  manner.  James  explains,  "I 
spent  the  most  money  on  the  mas- 
tering." 

James  plays  guitar,  bass,  drums 
and  sings  on  the  album;  it  also 
features  the  guitar  and  chord-or- 
gan handi  work  of  B  y  Di  vi  ne  Right '  s 
Jose  Contreras.  The  acoustic-  ^ 
based  CD  opens  with  "Little  Bit  of 
Truth,"  a  country-inspired  tune 
where  James  sings,  "There's  a 
little  bit  of  truth  in  every  lie."Then 
James  covers  "Germ  Free  Ado- 
lescence" by  Britian's  X-Ray 
Spex,  written  by  the  14-year  old 
female  lead  singer  Poly  Sty  rene. 
Although  reluctant  to  decode  his 
lyrics,  James  admits  that  some  of 
the  words  are  autobiographical. 
The  song  "Loose  Change"  seems 
to  allude  to  his  mind-set  after  the 
breakup  of  the  Superfriendz.  He 
tells  me,  "Yeah,  I  wrote  the  words, 
just  thinking  about  loose  change, 
how  it's  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  later  when  I  was  playing  it,  I 
thought '  Hey,  this  could  describe 
me  and  the  way  I' ve  felt  in  the  past 
inotherbands." 

This  collection  of  quirky  tunes  « 
ends  with  a  sparse-sounding  sin-  f 
gle  verse  of  "This  Land  is  your 
Land"  that  fades  into  an  eerie 
distant  echo.  The  author  of  the 
original  song.  Woody  Guthrie,  is  ' 
one  of  James'  many  influences. 

Throughout  our  meeting,  James 
eagerly  injects  bits  of  rock  and  roll 
wisdom  gathered  from  years  of 
experience  and  music  magazine 
articles.  James  tells  me  that  he 
respects  musicians  who  can  laugh 
and  not  take  themselves  too  seri- 
ously. So  who  does  James  respect? 

"David  Lee  Roth,"  he  tells  me. 
James  cites  an  interview  where 
David  Lee  Roth  said,  "Number one: 
don '  I  sweat  the  smal  1  thi  ngs.  Number 
Two:  everything' s  a  small  thing." 

With  the  new  positive  attitude 
that  James  feels  he  has  adopted, 
it'slikely  that  he  willenjoy  his  well- 
deserved  day  in  the  sun.  James  tells 
me  that  he  will  be  playing  on  the 
Mike  Bullard  show  on  April  I .  He 
tells  me,  "Oh  yeah,  that  woman 
Carmen...!  forget  her  last  name. 
She'll  be  on  the  show."  Carmen 
Electra?  "No,"  he  continues,  "she 
makes  everyone  mad... she's  a 
feminist. . .  "Cami  He  Paglia?!  James 
nods,  "Yeah!  That's  it!" 
To  witness  this  intriguing  lineup 
call  599-9654  for  free  tickets, 
or  catch  the  show  the  Wednes- 
day night  at  10 p.m.  on  the  Com- 
edy Network,  or  later  at  12:35 
on  CTV. 


^^■■1  Applications  Engineer 

^^^^^1    Northern  Computer  Systems  Inc.  (NCS)  is  located  in  Party  Sound,  Ontario, 
^^^^H    on  the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.  We  have  been  in  business  since  1983  and 
are  a  growing  energetic  company  that  develops  software  solutions  for 
^    manufacturing  industries.  Our  client  base  is  woridwide  and  voy  diversified. 
NCS  requires  a  full  time  junior/intermediate  Applications  EngineCT.  Your  duties  will  consist  of 
product  support,  training,  and  systems  implementation  of  our  RSS  Vision  4000  manufacturing 
system  at  customCT  sites. 

The  successful  applicant  will  possess  strong  analytical  skills  and  will  know  how  to  apply  them. 
You  will  have  excellent  communication  skills.  You  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
manufacturing,  manufacturing  systems,  WindowsAVindows  95,  and  be  capable  of  both  working 
well  within  a  team  environment  as  weU  as  on  individual  projects. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  our  dynamic  team,  we  invite  you  to  forward  a  covering 
letter  with  salary  expectations  and  resume  to: 

Northern  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

93  James  Street, 

Parry  Sound,  Ontario,  P2A  1T7 

Attention:  Senior  Applications  Engineer 

Facsimile:  705-746-5178 

e-mail:  ncs@northerncomputer.com 

We  thank  all  applicants,  but  advise  that  only  those  selected  for  an  interview  will  be  contacted.  No  agencies  please 


Lonnie  James 
Apr.  2 
Cameron  House 
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Who's  Waco?  Not  Koresh 


As  the  American  (and,  sadly,  Ca- 
nadian) news  media  continue  to 
obsess  over  the  ongoing  saga  of 
Bill  Clinton's  sexual  peccadilloes, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  it's  been  five 
years  since  the  evening  news  was 
dominated  by  a  much  more  seri- 
ous set  of  blunders:  the  farcical 
raid  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  on  the 
Branch  Davidian  compound  near 
Waco,  Texas.  The  raid  led  to  a  5 1  - 
day  stand-off  with  the  FBI,  which 
ended  in  the  torching  of  the  com- 
pound and  the  deaths  of  76  Branch 
Davidians. 

The  Waco  debacle  is  back  in 
the  news  right  now,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  a  multiple-award- 
winning  (and  Oscar-nominated) 
documentary  that  is  currently 
making  the  rounds  of  the  reper- 
tory cinemas.  Waco;  The  Rules 
o/£/igage/>ie/!ns  causing  quite  a 
stir,  because  it  purports  to  show 
that  the  official  story  about  what 
happened  at  Waco  is  complete 
bunk. 

The  party  line  is  this:  The  Bu- 
reau of  ATF  raided  the  Branch 
Davidian  bunker  because  the 
apocalyptic  cultists  were  stockpil- 
ingillegal  weapons,  running  drugs 
and  abusing  theirchildren.  When 
the  B  of  ATF  arrived  with  a  search 
permit,  the  Branch  Davidians 
opened  fire,  killing  four  govern- 
ment agents.  The  FBI  took  over, 
and  waited  patiently  while  the  cult 
hunkered  down  for  almost  two 
months  while  cult  leader  and  self- 
proclaimed  messiah  David  Koresh 
tried  to  figure  out  what  God  wanted 
him  to  do.  What  God  wanted,  ap- 
parently, was  for  the  Branch 
Davidians  to  torch  the  place  and 
go  down  in  a  blaze  of  self-immo- 
lating glory. 

Bullshit,  sayslVaco.- r/!e/?tt/ei 
of  Engagement.  The  American 
people  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods, 
and  here's  what  really  happened: 
A  publicity-hungry  B  of  ATF 
demonized  the  Branch  Davidians 
in  the  media,  trumped  up  some 
charges  and  executed  a  com- 
mando-style raid  that  went  very 
badly.  The  FBI  took  over,  a  move 
that  the  film  aptly  describes  as  a 
big-brother  bully  coming  over  to 
help  out  his  little  brother  in  the 
schoolyard.  After  waiting  for  pub- 
lic opinion  to  turn  against  the 


When  the  Feds  go  marchin'  in.... 


Branch  Davidians,  the  FBI 
pumped  the  compound' s  buildings 
fullofhighly-flammableteargas, 
set  it  alight  with  a  flash  grenade, 
then  machine-gunned  anyone  who 
tried  to  escape  out  the  back  (out 
of  sight  of  the  television  cam- 
eras). 

This  is  a  documentary  that  to- 
tally messes  with  your  head.  At 
the  screening  I  saw,  the  end  of  the 
movie  was  greeted  with  stunned 
silence.  After  seeing  it,  my  room- 
mate walked  in,  said  "I  hate  the 
American  government,"  and 
slammed  his  door. 

It  also  messes  with  your 
political  categories.  When 
I  asked  a  (Texan)  friend 
to  go  see  it, 
he  refused, 
sneering 
that  "it 
seems 
pretty  .... 
left  wing." 
The  T\\mis  anti-establishment  and 
anti-authoritarian  (and  therefore 
leftist,  in  asense),  but  what  should 
we  make  of  a  left-wing  movie  that 
attacks  a  Democratic  government 
on  behal  f  of  gun-running  libertar- 


Shit  Or  Get  Off 
The  Potter 


ian  religious  fanatics?  After  all, 
this  is  a  movie  the  Michigan  Militia 
(and  perhaps  even  Preston  Man- 
ning) would/ove. 

Finally,  it  really  messes  with 
your  sympathies.  I  must  confess 
I  had  completely  bought  the  party 
line  on  Waco.  It  was  just  so  easy 
to  believe,  since  it  fit  so  nicely 
with  my  prejudices  about  reli- 
gion, cults,  guns  and  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest.  So  David 
Koresh  thinks  he's  God's  in- 
strument?, I  thought.  For  sure 
he  abuses  his  kids.  Thank  God 
the  ra  I  was  there  to  make  things 
right. 

But  what  really 
knocked  me  out  was  ho  w 
throughout 
the  film,  in 
all  the  taped 
footage  of 
interviews, 
negoti  a- 
tions  and 
phone  conversations,  it  is  the 
Branch  Davidians  who  appear 
honest,  sober-minded,  rational  and 
sane,  while  the  FBI  agents  are  a 
bunch  of  duplicitous  liars  backed 
by  bloodthirsty  half-crazed  week- 


end warriors.  In  one  stomach-turn- 
ing scene,  a  camo-clad  crew-cut 
lounges  in  the  back  seat  of  a  Jeep, 
grinning  at  the  camera,  drawling 
"I'm  honed...  honed  to  kill,"  like 
he's  seen  Full  Metal  Jacket  1 1 
times  and  still  managed  to  com- 
pletely miss  the  point. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  as  self- 
satisfied  Canadians,  to  chalk  Waco 
up  as  just  more  fuel  for  the  con- 
spiracy-theorists' fire,  as  proof  of 
the  inherenLY-F//e5-ish  evil  of  the 
American  government.  But  aquick 
tourofthe Canadian  political  land- 
scape should  undermine  that 
smugness,  since  we  are  still  wait- 
ing for,  and  will  probably  never 
get,  a  proper  accoun  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Ipperwash  in  BC  last 
year  during  the  APEC  meetings, 
orin  Somalia. 

In  his  review  of  Waco,  Gene 
Siskel  said  that  the  film  is  not  as 
much  about  the  failure  of  democ- 
racy and  due  process  as  it  is  about 
the  failure  of  the  free  press,  and  I 
agree.  The  truth  is  out  there,  but 
we  are  all  much  more  concerned 
now  about  who  Clinton  was  screw- 
ing than  who  was  getting  screwed 
by  his  government. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Students,  Teaching  Staff, 
Administrative  Staff  and  Alumni 

Co-opted  Members  for  Boards  and  Committees 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following 
co-opted  (non-Governing  Council)  memberships. 
The  number  of  places  varies  from  year  to  year, 
depending  on  the  committee  selections  of  members  of 
the  Governing  Council. 

Academic  Board 

Students 

-  4  full-time  undergraduates  -  Arts  and  Science 

-  2  full-time  undergraduates  -  professional  faculties 

-  3  part-time  undergraduates 

-  3  graduate  students 
3  administrative  staff 

3  representatives  of  the  alumni 

(Co-opted  teaching  staff  places  have  been  filled  by  election) 

University  Affairs  Board 

3  administrative  staff 

1  representative  of  the  alumni 

4  students 

2  teaching  staff 

Audit  Committee* 

1  administrative  staff  member  in  financial  administration 
1  or  2  alumni  or  lay  members  in  accounting,  business  or  law 
1  teaching  staff  member  with  expertise  in  accounting 

Business  Board* 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees* 

Places  on  the  Business  Board  and  the  Committee  for 
Honorary  Degrees  are  usually  filled  by  members  of  the 
Governing  Council  or  by  individuals  external  to  the 
University  appointed  by  a  special  process.  Places  have, 
however,  been  available  in  some  years. 

*  The  number  of  seats  actually  available  for  each 
constituency  on  these  bodies  will  not  be  known  until 
the  committee  assignments  of  members  of  Governing 
Council  are  determined. 


Persons  may  be  nominated  or  they  may  present 
themselves  as  candidates.  Nominations  should  include: 
an  indication  in  writing  of  the  agreement  of  the  nominee 
to  serve  if  selected,  an  indication  of  the  committees  and 
boards  in  which  the  nominee  is  interested,  and  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  nominee.  All  student  nominations 
should  include  student  number,  full-  or  part-time  status, 
faculty  or  college,  year  and  a  June  address.  For  the 
Business  Board  and  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees, 
please  submit  only  your  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  You  will  be  notified  if  places  are  available  and 
invited  to  submit  biographical  information. 

In  addition,  student  applicants  for  the 
Academic  Board  must  submit  a  brief  "campaign" 
statement  (maximum  100  words). 


Please  send  nominations  to: 


Deadline  for  nominations: 


Ms  Susan  Girard  Friday,  April  17th,  1998 

Governing  Council  Secretariat 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
978-8428 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  Boards 
and  Committees  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
University.  Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged 
of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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The  Newton  Boys 


The  best  part  of  The  New- 
ion  Boys,  an  account  of 
America's  most  successful 
turn  of  the  century  bank  rob- 
bery crew ,  com«s  at  the  end. 
The  audience  at  the  screen- 
ing 1  attended  stayed  in  thei  r 
seats  (well,  most  everyone 
except  the  moron  in  front  of 
me)  through  the  end  of  the 
film,  with  the  inevitable 
courtroom  scene,  the  freeze- 
frame  "what-ever-hap- 
pened-to"  bits  and  the  fade 
to  black.  Then  the  drama 
began.  As  the  credits  rolled, 
the  real  Newton  boys  were 
shown  in  archival  footage, 
septuagenarian  spunk  still 
intact,  as  they  recounted 
their  exploits.  One  showed 
upon  JohnnyCarson,  while 
another,  well  into  his  80s, 
launched  an  earnest  defense 
of  theiractions,  saying  they 
never  killed  anyone  and  were 
just  stealing  from  bigger 
crooks:  the  banks. 

It  is  a  small  irony  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  audi- 
ence had  just  sat  through  a 
multi-milliondollar  recreation 
of  the  family's  exploits,  filled 
with  a  hunks  who's  who 


(Matthew  McConaughey,  Ethan 
Hawke,  Skeet  Ulrich)  the  most 
powerful  scenes  were  simpleinter- 
view  footage,  rolled  behind  the  cred- 
its, of  superannuated  Texans  with 
wild  gleams  i  n  the  i  r  ey  e. 

What  forces  conspi  red  to  make 
this  fascinating  true  tale  of  the 
Texan  brothers'  wild  youth  so  un- 
inspiring? Despitethe  presence  of 


the  aforementioned  superhunks, 
and  writing  and  directing  being 
handled  by  wunderkind  Richard 
Linklater  {Slacker,  Dazed  and 
Confused,  Before  Sunrise),  the 
film  falls  into  dialogue  that  would 
make  you  cringe,  with  flat  scenes 
and  characterization  more  suitable 
for  TV  movies  of  the  week  and 
After  School  Special  camerawork. 


Absent  from  this  movieis 
Linklater'  sspecial  genius  for 
creating  excellent  dialogue. 
While  Slacker  and  Before 
Sunrise  were  about  nothing 
more  than  interesting  char- 
acters talking.  The  Newton 
Boys  lays  down  some  seri- 
ously bad  sound  bites:  "The 
saddle  is  hard,  but  at  least  it's 
honest;" '  'You'  re  a  bank  «)b- 
ber?  My  god,  I'm  in  love 
with  you;"  or,  "We're  just 
small  crooks  stealing  from 
the  big  ones."  You  ain't  at 
this  movie  for  the  dialogue. 

No  convincing  angst, 
quirky  characters  or  exciting 
camera  work  make  the 
scene,  meaning  that 
Linklater' s  superior  talents 
are  not  evident  in  the  film. 
Granted,  the  film  deals  with 
historical  reality,  and  there- 
fore the  creative  limits  are 
strictly  drawn.  But  this  film 
fail  s  to  del ve  into  its  charac- 
ters (the  daring  risk-taking 
brother,  the  drunk  brother, 
the  innocent  young  brother 
and  the,  uh,  other  brother) 
and  explore  the  ambiguities 
of  their  situations,  ft  just 
doesn't  try  hard  enough. 

ERICSQUAIR 


Velvet  Jones 
COLIN 

Iron 

Velvet  Jones  is  a  band  with  its 
foot  i  n  the  tri  vi  a  door:  they  named 
themselves  after  an  Eddie  Murphy 
sketch  on  Saturday  Night  Live 
where  he  played  a  pimp  trying  to 
get  high  school  dropouts  to  work 
for  him,  and  the  band's  bassist, 
Giles  Martin,  is  the  son  of  legen- 
dary producer  Sir  George  Martin, 
the  famed  "fifth  Beatle."  And 
now,  hot  on  the  heels  of  Oasis, 
comes  the  band's  highly-touted 
debut  CD,  Co/m.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  the  oft-fickle  British 
press  is  drooling  over  this  Lon- 
don-based band.  Make  no  mis- 
take, Colin  is  a  strong  debut  and 
has  the  potential  to  make  this 
quintet  a  lot  of  money;  the  open- 
ing tracks  "80  Foot  Ego"  and 
"Worrying  About  Your  Life"  fea- 
ture catchy  Brit-pop  choruses  and 
powerful  vocals.  But  in  spite  of 
the  happy  pop  sound,  these  boys 


OPENS  FRIDAY  APRIL  3RD 
AT  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE! 


have  been  in  the  London  fog  for  a 
bit  loo  long.  Even  keyboardist  Bill 
Mowbray  admits  the  lyrics  are 
cynical  and  downtrodden,  and  the 
album  should  have  a  warning: 
"Listening  to  this  album  could 
make  you  seriously  cynical." 

STEPHEN  THOMPSON 

Two 
VOYEURS 

Nolhing/lnlerscope 
Rob  Halford  is  not  having  any 
luck.  His  post-Judas  Priest  group, 
Fight,  was  alright,  but  nothing  spe- 
cial. As  for  his  latest  incarnation. 
Two,  well...  if  it  were  anyone 
else,  this  album  would  be  accepted 
as  just  another  in  a  sea  of  indus- 
trial-type music.  The  non-elec- 
tronic instruments  actually  pro- 
duce a  good  sound  and  the  occa- 
sional interesting  riff,  but  since 
we're  dealing  with  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  80's  metal  bands,  this 
is  just  a  load  of  shit.  It's  another 
case  of  "My  career's  going  no- 
where, so  I '  II  latch  onto  the  latest 
trend."  I  can't  fathom  it.  And 
once  again,  Trent  Reznor  sticks 
his  nose  too  far  into  the  deal, 
making  Halford's  album  sound 
like  the  one/ie  should  be  working 
on. 

KEITH  CARMAN 

Purple  Penguin 
DE-TUNED 

Cup  of  Tea/Iron 
As  its  title  suggests.  Purple  Pen- 
guin's debut  De-tuned  is  pretty 
muchdevoidoftunes.  Still, there's 
a  lot  to  recommend  here.  Bristol- 
based  Ben  Dubuisson,  the  head 
Penguin  himself,  has  put  together 
an  atmospheric,  tasty  trip-hop  set 
where  airy  synth  chords  mi  x  with 
down-to-earth  breakbeats,  and 
vocal  snippets  fiit  in  and  out  as  if 
from  half-remembered  dreams. 
Dubuisson  does  unfortunately 
have  a  tendency  to  take  a  canned 
drum  loop  and  repeat  ilad infini- 
tum without  variation,  producing 
a  rather  mind-numbing  sound. 
Nonetheless,  De-luned's  mix  of 
jazz,  dub,  reggae,  soul  and  sound- 
track-style ambience  makes  for  a 
pleasantly  groovy ,  if  not  challeng- 
ing, listening  experience. 
Purple  Penguin  play  the  Ex- 
claim! sixth  anniversary  party 
on  Apr.  4  at  the  Concert  Hall. 

MIKEDOHERTV 

Los  Umbrellos 
FLAMENCO  FUNK 

EMI 

Crossing  a  Ugandan  prince  with 
two  scantily  clad  Scandanavian 
ex-models  may  sound  visually  ap- 
pealing,  but  this  CD  proves  that 
there  is  less  to  this  trio  than  meets 
the  eye.  Give  Los  Umbrellos  points 
forbrewinga  musical  melting  pot 
that  diversifies  their  sound:  a  little 
latin,  a  dash  of  rap  and  a  whole 
lotta  funk.  This  should  be  enough 
to  spice  up  this  record,  but  it  is  still 
lacking  m  an  abundance  of  fla- 
vour. The  lukewarm  beats  take  a 
backseat  to  the  "image  over  con- 
tent" marketing  ploy  that  must 
have  been  a  record  company's 
dream.  The  soon-to-set-sail  Love 
Boat  may  be  looking  for  a  new 
lounge  act  now  that  Charo  has 
hung  up  here  maracas.  Can  TV 
stardom  be  far  behind  for  this 
trio?Only  their  hairdresserknows 
for  sure. 

TERRI-LYNN  WALDRON 

Odin  Red 
LOST  FOR  DAYS 

Rip  Chord 
Odin  Red  arejust  what  the  worid 
doesn't  need:  another  damn  pop 
band.  There  are  already  too  many 
of  these  stupid  little  songs,  with 
those  stupid  little  barbs  that  hook 
you  into  singing  the  song,  even  if 
you  hate  it.  But  I  give  Odin  Red 
credit;  they  try.  Their  songs  are 
well  structured  and  inspired,  but 
then,  I  don't  like  the  same  music 
as  15  year  old  girls. 

KEITH  CARMAN 
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rm  afraid  of  Canadians 


New  books 
attack  our 
home  and 
native  land 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

Will  Ferguson  was  a  disaffected, 
disillusioned,  disgruntled  Canuck 
exasperated  with  all  the  seemingly 
endless  debates  in  which  Canada 
is  continually  mired,  when  hechose 
to  live  in  exile  eight  years  ago 
teaching  English  in  Japan. 

When  he  returned  to  Canada 
three  years  ago,  he  discovered 
that  his  problem  was  not  so  much 
with  Canada  as  with  its  irksome 
inhabitants.  He  found  himself  ask- 
ing: do  we  as  Canadians  really 
deserve  a  country  as  great  as 
Canada? 

His  provocative  book.  Why  I 
Hate  Canadians,  is  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  himself  with  his  native 
land  and  its  people.  What  makes 
this  book  interesting  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  countless  other 
similar  works  is  that  it  is  not  an 
academic  publication.  Although  it 
is  the  product  of  a  wide  range  of 
reading,  Ferguson  did  not  spend 
his  life  locked  away  in  a  library. 
Instead  he  traversed  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, North  and  South  America, 
gaining  a  broad  understanding  of 
many  cultures  and  a  greater  per- 
spective from  which  to  assess 
Canadians. 

What  also  di  fferentiates  it  from 
academic  works  is  that  it  is  often 
sardonic  and  occasionally  even 
funny.  The  author  avoids  lengthy 
arguments  in  favour  of  witty  apho- 


risms. This  is  both  a  strength  and 
weakness:  Ferguson  is  very  much 
like  a  comedian  with  a  machine 
gun,  shooting  off  abarrage  of  pithy 
observations  and  piercing  one  lin- 
ers hoping  that  even  if  some  of  his 
points  miss  their  targets,  others 
will  be  bang  on. 

Here  is  a  sam- 
ple of  a  few  of  his 
gems: 

On  Canadians' 
political  apathy: 
"Rah  Rah 
Canada!  We 
could  probably  do 
a  lot  more  if  we 
tried!" 

On  the  three 
themes  which 
dominate  Cana- 
dian history:  "1. 
keeping  the 
Americans  out,  2. 
keeping  the 
French  in,  3.  try- 
ing to  get  the  Na- 
tives to  somehow 
disappear." 

On  Canada's 
relationship  with 
America:  "We 

hate  you  we  hate   

you,  we  hate  you. 
Why  don '  t  you  pay  us  more  atten- 
tion?" 

On  Canadian  government's 
youth  initiatives:  "In  Canada,  vol- 
unteer youth  projects  are  where 
old  hippies  go  to  die." 

On  hockey:  "Hockey  is  not  a 
metaphor  for  war;  war  is  a  meta- 
phor for  hockey." 

And  as  for  the  Canadian  dream, 
he  describes  it  as  "success  with- 
out risk." 

Ferguson  is  more  of  a  raconteur 
than  an  intellectual.  He  is  much 


Why  I  Hate 
Canadians 

Will  Ferguson 
Douglas  &  Mclntyre 


his  personal  experiences  than  when 
he  is  delivering  lessons  in  Cana- 
dian history.  The  chapters  in  which 
the  author  discusses  his  involve- 
ment in  various  government  youth 
initiatives  such  as  project 
Megapole,  Canada  World  Youth 
and  Katimavikare 
more  interesting 
than  the  chapters 
in  which  he  simply 
summarizes  Ca- 
nadian history. 
While  his  rants 
are  quite  amusing, 
Ferguson  also 
deals  with  very 
serious  Canadian 
concerns.  The 
chapter  dealing 
withCanada'sde- 
plorable  record  of 
persecution  and 
discrimination 
against  Natives  is 
a  case  in  point.  In 
it,  Ferguson  skil- 
fully exposes  the 
mental  contortions 
which  Canadians 
employ  to  weasel 
out  of  any  moral 
  obligations  to- 
wards Natives. 
The  solution  that  Ferguson  pro- 
poses to  the  Anglo/  French  cleav- 
age that  is  threatening  to  tear  our 
country  apart  is  to  transform 
Canada  from  a  country  configured 
upon  two  founding  nations  to  a 
country     which  embraces 
multiculturalism, 

This  is  a  proposition  which  this 
Canadian  endorses  whole  heat- 
edly. 


to  National  Identity  in  Canada 
and  Cosmopolitan  Community 
by  Raymond  Samuels  11,  I  as- 
sumed both  from  the  dreary  title 
and  the  i  nfl  ated,  i  ncomprehensi  ble 
prose — chock  full  off  jargon  and 
superfluous  words — that  Samuels 
was  in  academia, 
since  only  an  aca- 
demic could  pro- 
duce a  book  this 
boring  and  badly 
written. 

The  book  con- 
tains paragraph- 
long  sentences 
which  must  be  un- 
ravelled in  order  to 
be  deciphered.  The 
author  employseu- 
phemisms  and 
words  in  quotation 
marks  throughout  to 
obfuscate  his  in- 
tended meanings. 
To  make  matters 
worse,  his  writing  is 
riddled  with  gram- 
matical errors. 

One  relatively 
brief  sentence  from 
the  second  page  of 
this  book  should  be 
sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate  Samuels'  inept  writing 
style:  "Therefore,  the  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  Canada,  as  a  sub- 
stantive body  politic,  critically  rests 
on  public  recognition  of  the  need  to 
re-evaluate  the  institutional 
socialization  context  of  the  soci- 
ety, toward  a  subsequent  civic 
facilitative  engagement." 

As  I  continued  to  read  the  open- 
ing pages,  I  encountered  such  fiery 
rhetoric  and  inane  gibberish  that  I 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  pro- 
fessor Samuels  II  spent  so  long 


National  Identity 
in  Canada  ana 
Cosmopolitan 
Community 

Raymond  Samuels  II 
Agora  Cosmopolitan 


moreengaging  when heis  relating     When  I  began  to  read  the  preface     immured  within  the  walls  of  the 


Ivory  Tower  that  he  lost  his  sense 
of  perspective,  and  either  his  col- 
leagues didn' t  notice  ordidn' t  have 
the  heart  to  tell  him. 

In  actuality,  aftersignificant  pain 
and  suffering,  I  finally  arrived  at 
the  Foreword,  where  I  discovered 
that  Samuels  is  a 
grad  school  veteran 
whp  callously  de- 
cided to  inflict  his 
thesis  upon  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Until  I  read 
Samuels'  book,  I 
was  under  the  mis- 
conception that  con- 
spiracy theorists 
only  existed  South 
of  the  border.  Boy 
was  I  wrong! 
Samuels'  book  spins 
abizarreconspiracy 
that  can  easily  rival 
anything  concocted 
in  the  U.S.A. 

To  put  the  au- 
thor's argument  in 
a  nut  shell :  The  Eng- 
lish estabiishmentin 
collusion  with  the 
French  elite,  in  ca- 
hoots with  big  busi- 
ness,  the  media  and 
the  education  system,  has  foisted 
multiculturalism  upon  the  igno- 
rant Canadian  public  as  a  racist 
plot  to  entrench  a  hereditary  ra- 
cial aristocracy  by  institutionaliz- 
ing a  caste  system  whereby  any- 
one who  is  not  of  pure  Anglo  or 
French  stock  is  regarded  as  lesser 
breeds. 

There,  I  did  it !  In  one  succinct 
run-on  sentence,  with  a  mere  60 
words,  I  have  managed  to  encap- 
sulate the  book's  main  argument, 
which  Samuels  expended  nearly 
300  pages  on.  Of  course,  to 


Samuels'  credit  he  does  some- 
how manage  to  weave  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Auto  Pact  and  can- 
cellation of  the  Avro  Arrow  into 
his  conspiracy  theory,  a  feat  which 
1  was  unable  to  duplicate  in  my 
synopsis. 

Samuels  depicts  Canada  as  a 
nightmarish  Orwellian  dystopia, 
employing  excerpts  from  the 
novel  1984  to  prove  his  case.  In 
contrast,  he  portrays  a  fantasy 
vision  of  America  as  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity. 

Samuels  believes  that  high  taxes 
are  a  form  of  oppression.  Con- 
versely, he  views  cuts  to  social 
services  as  an  infringement  upon 
ourrights. 

Samuels  equates  the  Ottawa 
River  which  divides  the  National 
Capital  from  Hull  with  the  Beriin 
Wall. 

Samuels  preaches  that  the  sal- 
vation of  Canada  is  dependent  upon 
the  emergence  of  a  grassroots 
movement  to  repatriate  the  consti- 
tution and  thereby  transform 
Canada  into  a  truly  multicultural, 
loving,  caring,  nurturing,industrial 
superpower. 

While  1  can  identify  with  the 
feelings  of  anger  and  alienation 
which  might  have  led  Samuels  to 
pen  this  bitter  diatribe,  1  cannot 
condone  his  need  to  find  external 
causes  to  blame  for  internal  prob- 
lems. 

Samuel  blames  the  BNA  Act  of 

1 867  for  stifling  the  development 
of  meaningful  inter-personal  rela- 
tionships within  society. 

Samuel  blames  the  "mind 
guards"  in  Canada  with  attempt- 
ing to  repress  his  book. 

Nodoubt,  Samuels  will  blame 
me  for  the  failure  of  this  book  to 
become  an  international  bestseller. 


jg^       im^^yr  1^  ^^^j^^^^^^^^^y  ^^^^^^^ 

3DGrosvenorSt. 
{Across  from 
Downtown  YMCA) 
(416)923  -  7489 

1172  Kenfiedy  Road 
Lowest  Priced  Supplements  f?^^^^^^^^^ 
m  Canada  GUARANTEED  I^J^fsl^^go^g' ^"'^^ 


Mooredale  Concerts 

Stewart  Goodyear 

pianist 
plays  Prokofiev,  Schumann 
Chopin,  &his  own  Sonata 

Young  Canadian 

Musicians 
Award  Winner 

Start  Your 
State-Of-The-Art 
Career  Here* 

Sun.  Apr.  5,  3pm,  at  Walter  Hall,  U.  of  T. 
affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr)  922-3714 

to  the  winners  of  the 

7WS$ 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Outstanding  Teaching  Awards 

1997-1998 

Humanities 

Sciences 

Social  Sciences 

Keren  Rice 

Jerry  Mitrovica 

Larry  Bourne 

Department  of 

Department  of  Physics 

Department  of 

Linguistics 

Jeffrey  Rosenthal 

Geography 

Cam  Tolton 

Department  of  Statistics 

David  Nowlan 

Department  of 

Department  of 

French  and  Cinema 

Economics 

Studies  Program 

IJ you're  interested  in  learning  and  working  in  a  technolo^- 
cally  based  field,  then  Centennial's  the  right  place  for  you.  You'll 
gain  valuable  hands-on  training  and  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
your  resume  with  real  world  experience. 

Consider  a  program  with  a  proven  record  of  placement  success: 


Electronics  Engineering 
Technology 

•  Study  all  aspects  of  industry  - 
hardware,  programming  and 
applications  software  in  theory 
and  practice 

•  Emphasis  on  latest  industry 
developments,  including  micro- 
processing and  Local  Area 
Networks 

•  Opportunity  for  one  year  paid 
co-op  work  experience. 

Computer  Systems  Technology 

•  Learn  computer-assisted 
design  and  layout 

•  Benefit  from  state-of-the-art 
equipment  such  as  our  microwave 
link  satellite  receiving  station 

•  Co-op  work  placement  option 
is  available. 


Automation  &  Robotics 
Technology 

•  Benefit  from  in-depth  study, 
from  fundamentals  to  advanced 
systems 

•  Acquire  hands-on  laboratory 
experience  in  robotics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics  and 
electronics 

•  Opportunity  for  paid  co-op 
work  placement 

•  Key-school  status  with  the 
U.S.-based  Fluid  Power 
Education  Foundation  offering 
post-graduate  scholarships  and 
job  search  support 

•  Gain  internationally 
recognized  training  for  the 
competitive  world  market. 


Call  (416)  289-5000,  ext.  2267  for  more  information. 
Or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.cencol.on.ca 
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THE  VARSITY 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Monday,  March  30,  1998 


INTRAMURAL  NOTES 


for  the  week  of  Mar.  23 


In  the  women's  basketball  Di- 
vision II  final,  Christa  Rambert 
scored  14  points  in  St.  Hilda's 
35-23  victory  over  PT/OT. 

In  the  women's  ice  hockey 

semi-finals,  Alfi  Carusoni  scored 
ail  three  goals  for  OISE/Grad/ 
Skule  as  they  went  on  to  beat 
Scarborough  3-2...  UTM's 
Sarah  Govier  and  Pharmacy/ 
PHE's  Kelli  Webb  each  had  two 
goals  and  an  assist,  but  UTM 
came  out  on  top  with  a  4-3  win... 
In  game  one  of  the  final,  Debra 
Wilson  scored  two  goals  in  OISE/ 
Grad/Skule's  4-0  shutout  of 
UTM. 

In  themen's  hockeyDi  vision  II 
quarterfinals,  Julian  Binavince 
had  the  shutout  and  Shane 
Pearson  had  two  goals  and  one 
assist,  helping  the  Maple  Laws 
toa6-0winover Pharmacy...  In 
game  one  of  the  Division  III  fi- 
nals, Oli  Isla  scored  the  overtime 
winner  in  Rehabilitated's  5-4  win 
over  SMC  C...  In  game  one  of 
the  Division  IV  finals,  Daniel 
Robinson  had  a  hat  trick  in  SGS 
Phys  Chem's  6-4  win  over  Den- 
tistry. 

PLAYOFF  SCORES 

COED  LEAGUES 

VOLLEYBALL 
Semi-finals:  Pharmacy  C  def. 
PT/OT  A  2-0  (15-1,15-8);  New 
II  def.  Law  2-0(15-12,15-11) 
Final:  today,  7  p.m.  at  Sports 
Gym  -  New  vs.  Pharmacy 

WOMEN'S  LEAGUES 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Semi-finals:  OISE/Grad/Skule 


3 ,  Scarborough  2;  UTM  4,  Phar- 
macy/PHE  3 

Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  OISE/Grad/Skule  4,  UTM  0; 
Game  2  -  OISE/Grad/Skule  1 , 
UTM  0  (OISE/Grad/Skule  wins 
series  2-0) 

BASKETBALL 
Division  I 

Final :  PHE  43 ,  Scarborough  4 1 
Division  II 

FinahSt.  Hilda's  30,  PT/OT  23 

VOLLEYBALL 
Division  I 

Final:  Scarborough  A  def.  SMC 
2-1 

Division  II 

Final:  Dentistry  def.  UTM  2-1 
(13-15,15-9,15-13) 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

WATER  POLO 
Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  PHE  A  5,  Eng  A  4;  Game  2  - 
Eng  A  3,  PHE  A  2;  Game  3  - 
PHE  A  7,  Eng  A  5  (PHE  A  wins 
series  2-1 ) 

ICE  HOCKEY 
Division  I 

Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  Engineering  A  3,  Woodsworth 
0;  Game  2  -  Engineering  A  4, 
Woodsworth  0  (Engineering  A 
wins  series  2-0) 

Division  II 

QuarterFinals:  Scarborough  B 
2,  MBA  1  (OT);  Maple  Laws  6, 
Pharmacy  0;  SMC  def.  Med 
Wings  (default);  Skule  B  5,  UTM 
B  1 

Semi-nnals:  Maple  Laws  3, 
Scarborough  B  1;  Skule  B  3, 


Graduate  Students'  Union 

is  pleased  to  announce  their  Spring  1998 


Saturday,  March  28  to 
Sunday,  Aprils 

A//ne  Days  Long!! 

in  the  6SU  Gymnasium 

16  Bancroft  Avenue 

Saturdays  &  Sundays:  10  to  5 
Monday  to  Friday:  Noon  to  6pm 


•New books  ONLY! 
'fiction  &  non-fiction 
'Children's  books  &  special  interests 
'academic  titles 
•university  presses 
-paperbacks 
•last  minute  surprises! 


Sa/e 

Entrance 
Spadlna  Circle 


I  r-  Bloor  St- 

-Harbord  

■  Willcocks  — 


College  St 


For  Information,  call  978-2391. 
We  accept  Visa  and  Master  Card. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  quantities. 


SMC  B  2 

Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  Maple  Laws  3,  Skule  B  2 
(OT);  Game  2 -  Skule  B  3,  Maple 
Laws  2  (OT  -  Shootout);  Game  3 
-  Skule  B  3,  Maple  Laws  2  (OT 
-Shootout); 

(Skule  B  wins  series  2-1) 
Division  III 

Quarterfinals:  Scarborough  C 

6,  Law  Just  Ice  0;  Eng  C  2,  UC 
Hanson  Brothers  1 
Semi-finals:  Rehabilitated  6, 
Eng  C  3 ;  SMC  C  2,  Scarborough 
C  1 

Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  Rehabilitated  5,  SMC  C  4 
(OT);  Game  2  -  SMC  C  4,  Reha- 
bilitated 3  (OT) 

Division  IV 

Semi-finals:  Dentistry  def. 
OISE  (default);  SGS  PhysChem 

7,  Woodsworth  3 

Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  SGS  Phys  Chem  6,  Dentistry 
4;  Game  2  -  SGS  Phys  Chem  5, 
Dentistry  4  (OT-  Shootout)  (SGS 
Phys  Chem  wins  series  2-0) 

Division  V 

Semi-finals:  Aerospace  3,  Vic- 
toria Canucks  2;  SGS  Meds  def. 
SMC  C-Men  (default) 
Finals  (best-of-three):  Game 
1  -  Aerospace  2,  SGS  Meds  0; 
Game  2  -  Aerospace  3,  SGS 
Meds  1  (Aerospace  wins  series 
2-0) 

BASKETBALL 
Division  II 

Final:  Pharmacy  A  55,  Dents  C 
38 

Division  III 
Final:MBA53,lnnis39 

SQUASH 
Division  I 

Final:  Scarborough  A  def.  Knox 
Rocks  2- 1 

Division  II 

Final:Scarborough  B  def.  Knox 
Pebbles  3-0 

VOLLEYBALL 

Division  II  (4-on-4) 

Final:  UTM  def.  Pharmacy  2-1 

(4-15,15-13,15-8) 


Men's  athlete  of  the  year 


Theo  Zagar. 


•continued  from  back  page 

When  the  dust  settles... 
Theo  Zagar,  soccer.  Last  fall, 
many  of  the  Blues'  opponents  were 
victims  of  the  "Zagar  zero".  In  1 2 
OUA  East  Division  games,  the 
goaltender  posted  eight  shutouts 
and  he  allowed  only  seven  goals  in 
total.  He  also  began  the  playoffs 
with  another  shutout,  but  his  streak 
stopped  when  York  defeated  the 
Blues  in  the  division  final,  2-1  at 
Varsity  Stadium.  Zagar,  an  assist- 
ant captain  with  the  Blues  this 
year,  was  named  theCIAU  men's 
soccer  Player  of  the  Year  as  well 
as  the  OUA  East  Division  Most 
Valuable  Player.  He  was  also  a 
CIAU  First  Team  All-Canadian 
and  an  OUA  First  Team  All-Star. 

If  I  could  give  out  two  awards, 
I'd  give  the  other  to... 
Bobby  Hayes,  swimming.  This 
year,  the  men's  Blues  did  some- 
thing no  team  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  five  years:  beat  the 
McMaster  Marauders  at  the  OUA 
championships.  Hayes  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  U  of  T  was  able 


to  accomplish  that  feat.  The 
sophomore  sensation  from 
Scarborough  set  OUA  records  in 
winning  each  of  his  three  back- 
stroke events.  He  also  helped  set 
another  league  mark  as  part  of  the 
400m  freestyle  relay  team,  and 
added  silver  medals  in  two  other 
relays.  For  his  efforts,  he  was 
namedchampionshipSwimmerof 
the  Meet.  At  the  CIAU  national 
championships  thefollowing  week- 
end, he  won  one  silver  and  two 
bronze  medals  to  help  his  team 
clinch  the  bronze  medal.  Hayes 
earned  both  All-Ontario  and  All- 
Canadian  honours. 

The  dark  horse... 
Jeff  Chung,  volleyball.  Ever  the 
model  of  consistency,  the  Blues' 
setter  and  co-captain  earned  his 
fourth  consecutive  CIAU  All-Ca- 
nadian award  and  his  fifth  con- 
secutiveOUA  All-Star  award.  He 
also  was  selected  the  OUA  cham- 
pionship MVP  in  leading  U  of  T  to 
its  fourth  consecutive  title,  both 
accomplishments  being  league 
records.  To  top  it  off,  he  was  the 
OUA  East  Division  MVP,  and  he 


Jeff  Chung. 


was  selected  as  a  tournament  all- 
star  at  the  CIAU  championships. 
Chung  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  national  team. 

Last  but  not  least... 
Kent  Williams,  ice  hockey.  The 
Blues'  assistant  captain  was  the 
Blues'  leading  scorer  this  season 
with  16  goals  and  21  assists.  He 
was  1 1*^  in  the  OUA  scoring  race 
and  was  named  an  East  Division 
First  Team  All-Star. 


Recognized  by  the 

World  Health  Organization 


UNIVERSIDAD  IBEROAMERICANA 

UKIBE 


Eligible  for 

US/CANADIAN 

Student  Loan 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

^tabemic  excellence 


Welcome  to  our  program: 


jllebical  Boctor'g  Bepe  (jlB) 


0  Academic  curriculum  at  all  levels 
is  taught  jn  English. 

0  Students  take  five  levels  of  Spanish. 

0  Subintership  rotations  at  the  Universitys 
own  hospital  and  twelve  other  affiliated 
specialized  hospitals, 
UNIBE  graduates  are  eligible  to  ta- 
ke the  USMLE  and  to  obtain  ECFMG 
certification. 

Call  our  Toil-Free  number  and  order  your 
Free  Catalog  along  with  the  applications. 

E-Mail  »unibe.adm@codetel.net.do 
Web  Site  »  http:/Awvw. unibe.edu. do 


Accepting 

Applications 

for  next  sessions: 

May-Augl998 
Sep-Decl998 


Avg.  Temp:  77°  F 


UNIBE  is  located  in  Santo 
Domingo,  capital  ot  ttie 
Dominican  Republic,  in  the 
heart  ot  the  Caribbean. 
If  s  just  southeast  ot  Florida 
(90  minutes)  and  west  ot 
Puerto  Rico  (40  minutes). 
Its  climate  is  warm  and  tro- 
pical  all  year  round.  


From  Canada: 
(800)  265-3266 

Mailing  address: 
P.O.  Box  960370 
Miami,  FL  33296-0370 


From  U.S.A.:- 

(800)  203-3562 

Santo  DomingO: 

(809)  689-4111  Ext.  276 
Fax  (809)  687-9384 


Monday,  March  30,  1 998 


Announcements 


FREE  PUBLIC  TOUR 

Dept.  of  Astronomy  will  hold  afree  public 
tour  on  April  2,  1 998  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
McLennan  Physical  Labs,  MP  118.  A 
talk  entitled  "THE  CANADIAN 
GALACTICPLANESURVEY"willbe 
followed  by  telescope  observing.  Info. 
(41 6) 978-201 6.  www.astro.utoronto.ca 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200MMX, 32MB  RAM,  2. 1  GB  HDD, 
56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM,  14" 
monitor.  $0 Down!  OnIy$13.7S/week!! 
FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800-267-9466. 


RARE  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY:  ETOBICOKE 

A  house  zoned  forresidential  and  a  medical 
practice  is  for  sale.  The  house  is  divided 
into  regular  family  areas  and  adequate 
facilities  formedicalpractitionerincluding 
waiting  and  examination  areas.  The 
location  is  well  populated  and  has  TTC 
access.  Please  call  Patrick  at  (416)  742- 
7699  for  more  information. 


1986  TOYOTA  TERCEL 

Good  condition.  Recently  overhauled  - 
new  clutch,  brakes,  exhaust,  radials,  etc. 
Asking  $900.  Negotiable.  (416)  750- 
4770. 


Helpwanted 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 
40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  (416)  924-3240. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  a  vai  lable !  5  day  certi  fi  cate 
course(eve/wkends).  FREEinfotoll free 
1-888486-6612. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailing  company  hiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
at  home,  set  your  own  hours !  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
ParliamentStreet,TorontoOn.  M5A  3A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


BANQUET  HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Car  required. 
CallAngieat(4I6)324-3224. 


MAKE  AN  EASY  $10! 

For  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 
Participate  in  a  consumer  research  study 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management  at  your 
convenience  and  earn  $  1 0  cash.  Cal  1  and 
leave  your  name  and  number  at  978-7700. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Camp  Wayne,  NE  Pennsylvania  USA/ 
Sports  orientated.  Counselor/Specialists 
for  all  LandAVater  Sports  Inc.  Tennis, 
Camping,  Climbing/Ropes,  Mountain 
Biking,  Rocketry,  Roller  Hockey,  Sailing/ 
Waterskiing,  A  &C,  Drama,  Radio,  Video. 
Campus  interviews  in  early  April.  Please 
call  1  -888-737-9296  or  (5 1 6)  883-3067/ 
leave  your  name,  phone  number  and 
mailingaddress. 


EXTERIOR  PAINTERS 
NEEDED 

Painting  contractor  requi  res  mature  hard- 
workingindi  viduals  to  work  in  theThomhill 
&Richmond  Hill  area.  Must  have  painting 
exp.  &  own  vehicle.  Excellent  &  realistic 
earning  potential,  weekly  gas  credit 
provided  leave  msg.  (416)  812-9856  or 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  2263 
Queen  St.  E.,  Suite  1 06,  M4E 1 G3.  Season 
starts  April  20'^. 


FULL  TIME  SUMMER 
COURIER  HELP  WANTED 

The  Messengers  International  is  looking 
for  students  interested  in  working  as 
couriers  for  the  summer.  Positions  are 
available  immediately ,  though  allowances 
will  be  made  for  exam  period.  Pay  is 
commission  based.  Office  attire  is 
required.  Please  apply  in  person  to  Jason 
Crown  at  350  Bay  St.,  Lower  Level. 


TEMPORARY  HELP  WANTED 

The  Messengers  International  is  looking 
fortemporary  part-time  sales  staff.  $8.00 
per  hour,  wi  th  an  excel  lent  bonus  program. 
Position  will  exist  for  at  least  one  month, 
with  possibilitiesofindefiniteextensions 
based  upon  monthly  reviews.  Please  call 
Michael  Laxer  at  (416)  365-0155  for 
details. 


ANIMATED  &  ENERGETIC 
"PERFORMERS" 

Required  to  present  exciting  science 
activities  to  children  aged  5-12.  Activities 
such  as  Lasers,  Rockets,  Dry  Ice  &  Slime 
are  conducted  in  schools  &  at  B-Day 
Parties.  Credentials:  car,  experience  with 
kids.  Complete  training  provided.  Pay: 
$25/  Ihr.  class.  CALL  "MAD 
SCIENCE"  TODAY:  416-630-5282. 


HOUSEHELP  WANTED 

Reliable,  independent  person  needed  to 
clean  busy  family  home  -  some  laundry, 
near  U  of  T.  7hrs/week,  $10/hr.  Also 
child  care  needed  Thursdays.  5:30-8. 
References  required.  Leave  message, 
968-8875. 


REYBOLD  REFORESTATION 

Are  seeking  experienced  and 
inexperienced  planters  to  helpus  plant 4.5 
million  trees  this  spring.  We  are  also  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  We  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  you  in  the  near 
future,  hiring  you  and  planting  Ontario's 
future  today.  WE  WILL  BE 
CONDUCTING  WALK-IN 
INTERVIEWS  ON  WEDNESDAY 
APRIL  1,  1998  AT  THE  CAREER 
CENTRE  (2 14  COLLEGE  ST.)  FROM 
9  AM  UNTIL  4  PM.  Students  should 
bring  their  resume  and  sign  up  at  the  front 
desk  of  the  Career  Centre. 


ISCEUANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  finding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing, etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3102. 


CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only .  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Call  1 -800-668- 1 879 or  416- 
222-4700. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1 7 1 4. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student '  s  budget?  Reasonabl  y  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1 033 Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  ArtsBuilding, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization, structure.  Mary  Anne41 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 


PARKING 

Excellent  spaces,  Spadina  and  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
personalized  signs  showing  spaces 
reserved  24  hours,  $70  a  month,  call  Mark 
944-0805. 


LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 
SALSA  &  MERENGUE 
3  Levels  w/  Peter  Djakovic.  Classes 
beginning  week  of  April  13"".  Six 
Locations.  Downtown  &  Uptown.  For 
info.  call:  (905)  882-4505. 
www.dancingthrulife.com 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill University).  (416)532-31 17. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University). (416)532-31 17. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
M  arvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differenfial  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
TeI:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthesocial  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  forsmall  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
startat$195.  SubscribetoourFREELaw 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1-888-2702941. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels),  Auditing,Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (41 6)  963- 
8666. 


PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS 
NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exam  (summer  and  winter)  with  solutions 
available.  Tel.  785-8898. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  Students  to 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine  923- 
0466. 


ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


EXPERIENCED  ENGLISH 
TUTOR 

Available  forstudents  needing  help  writing 
or  conversing  in  English  or  any  student 
needing  help  with  a  literature  course.  Call 
Paul:  762-5623. 


ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 

Math  physics.  Former  TA.  8  years 
experience.  Why  pay  agencies.  Home 
visited.  Call  Mike.  B.Sc.  Electrical 
Engineering,  M.A.  Economics,  M.S. 
Statistics.  (416)656-7938. 


EXPERT  HELP 

With  essays,  theses,  assistance  with 
format,  literate  expression,  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  editing  by  a  professional 
writer  with  advanced  Social  Science 
degrees.  Marvin  4 16-425-8430. 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/transcribing/manuscript  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page,  double-spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph '  s  St. ,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,#  404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


'That's  all  for  this 
Issue,  but  If  you 
want  to  advertise 
In  the  next 
VARSITY 
CLASSIFIEDS 
...well you  know 
what  to  do!" 

979-2856 
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Sport  &  Fitness 


Monday,  March  30,  1 998 


The  Varsitypicks  for  athlete  of  the  year 


At  the  U  of  T  Athletic  Banquet  this 
Friday,  U  of  T's  female  and  male 
athletes  of  theyearwill  be  honoured. 

777©  Varsity  sport  and  fitness  editor 
and  six  fellow  pseudo-experts  made 
their  three  top  picks.  When  the  final 
tally  was  done,  they  had  chosen  Foy 
Williams  as  the  top  female  athlete 
and  Theo  Zagar  as  the  top  male 
athlete. 


The  nominees  are: 
THE  WOMEN 


THEMENi 


Diana  Cerny,  volleyhcill  jeff 
Liz  Hart,  hasketball  Bob 
IVIichelle  Killins,  swimming  Kent 
Ali  MacMillan,  ice  hockey  Thec 
Teresa  PiotrowskI,  wrestling 
Emma  Robinson,  rowing 
Liz  Warden,  swimming 
Foy  Williams,  indoor  track  caul  field 


Jeff  Chung,  volleyhal! 
Bob  Hayes,  swimming 
Kent  Williams,  ice  hockey 
Theo  Zagar.  soccer 


Varsity  sport  and  fitness  editor,  Ray  Ortigas 
Finishing  up  a  three-year  career  with  the  section,  Ray  attempts 

to  go  out  with  a  bang. 

Varsity  staff  writer,  Jeff  Brennan 

Jeff,  a  hard-working  veteran  finishing  his  second  year  with  the 
section,  lias  covered  liockey  and  football,  among  other  things. 

Varsity  staff  writer,  Joel  M.  Gorlick 

Joel  retires  after  two  years  of  excellent  coverage  with  the 
section.  He  has  written  about  many  sports,  including  basketball, 
baseball,  cross-country  running,  and  track  and  field. 

Varsity  staff  writer,  Brenda  Knights 
Last  year,  around  this  time,  Brenda  was  making  her  picks  as  an 
editor  of  another  campus  publication.  This  year,  she  brought 
her  many  talents  to  the  Varsity  sport  and  fitness  team. 

co-host  of  Varsity  Sports  on  CIUT-FM  89.5,  Mike  Koreen 
A  three-year  veteran  of  the  Varsity  Sports  Show  on  ClUT,  Mike 
has  covered  more  than  his  fair  share  of  intercollegiate  sports. 

Varsity  staff  writer,  Barry  Riz 
Barry,  finishing  up  a  great  two-year  career  with  the  section,  has 
fulfilled  an  important  role  as  the  resident  expert  on  soccer  and 

hockey. 

Varsity  staff  writer,  David  Silver 

The  rookie  lias  fiad  an  impressive  debut  this  year  writing  about 

football  and  hockey. 
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MALE  ATHLETE 

Or  THE  YEAR 

OF  THE  YEAR 

1 .  roy  vviiHams 

2.  Liz  Warden 

2.  Bobby  Hayes 

o.  1  eresa  riotrowsKi 

loff  Phi  inn 
O.  Jell  ^iiuiiy 

1 .  Teresa  Piotrowski 

1 .  Jeff  Chung 

2.  Foy  Williams 

2.  Kent  Williams 

o.  All  MacMiiian 

o.  1  n60  £_ayar 

1 .  Foy  Williams 

1 .  Bobby  Hayes 

2.  Liz  Warden 

^.  Jen  unung 

3.  Teresa  Piotrowski 

3.  Theo  Zagar 

1  .  1  oicba  rlUliUWoM 

2.  Ali  MacMillan 

2.  Theo  Zagar 

3.  Foy  Williams 

3.  Kent  Williams 

1 .  Foy  Williams 

1 .  Theo  Zagar 

2.  Teresa  Piotrowski 

2.  Jeff  Chung 

3.  Liz  Warden 

3.  Bobby  Hayes 

1 .  Foy  Williams 

1 .  Theo  Zagar 

2.  Teresa  Piotrowski 

2.  Jeff  Chung 

3.  Emma  Robinson 

3.  Bobby  Hayes 

1.  Emma  Robinson 

1 .  Theo  Zagar 

2.  Liz  Warden 

2.  Kent  Williams 

3.  Ali  MacMillan 

3.  Jeff  Chung 

Women's  athlete  of  the  year 


Foy  Williams. 


Here's  a  look  at  the  nominees 
for  U  of  T's  female  and  male 
Athlete  of  the  Year  awards.  Ever 
the  prognosticator,  Varsity  sport 
and  fitness  editor  Ray  Ortigas 
has  picked  Foy  Williams  and 
Theo  Zagar  to  come  out  on  top. 

When  the  dust  settles... 
Foy  Wiliiams,  indoor  track  and 
field.  You  couldn't  ask  for  any- 
thing more  from  an  athlete.  For  the 
second  straight  year  at  the  OUA 
provincial  championships,  Williams 
won  the  60m  and  300m  events, 
and  she  was  also  a  part  of  the  gold- 
medal  winning  4x200m  and 
4x400m  relay  teams.  She  dupli- 
cated her  success  two  weeks  later 
at  the  CIAU  nationals,  winning 
gold  in  each  of  her  four  events, 
also  for  the  second  straight  year. 
For  her  efforts,  she  was  named 
Athlete  of  the  Meet  at  both  the 
OUA  and  CIAU  championships. 
She  was  probably  the  most  valu- 


able athlete  as  well— thanks 
largely  to  her  efforts  the  Blues 
women  won  both  the  provincial 
and  national  titles.  On  the  interna- 
tional scene,  Williams  represented 
Canada  at  the  1 997  World  Univer- 
sity Games  in  Sicily,  helping  her 
4x400m  relay  team  to  a  fourth- 
place  finish. 

If  I  could  give  out  two  awards, 
I'd  give  the  other  to... 
Liz  Warden,  swimming.  The 
rookie  is  listed  in  the  Blues'  media 
guide  as  someone  who  can  swim 
"everything".  This  is  not  a  mis- 
print. AttheOUAchampionships, 
she  won  gold  in  all  six  of  her 
events:  the  200m  breaststroke,  the 
200m  and 400m  individual  medley 
as  well  as  three  relays.  At  the 
CIAUs,  she  earned  gold  in  the 
200m  and 400m  individual  medley 
and  the  4x200m  freestyle  relay, 
and  she  added  silver  in  the  200m 
backsUoke  and  bronze  in  the  200m 


breaststroke.  During  the  year,  she 
won  three  silver  medals  at  a  top 
international  meet  in  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. She  was  also  fourth  in  the 
individual  medley  at  the  Swim 
Canada  Winter  Nationals. 


Teresa  Piotrowski. 


Watch  out  for... 
Teresa  Piotrowski,  wrestling. 
Piotrowski  wasjustdominatingin 
intercollegiate  competition  this 
year,  and  this  was  no  more  appar- 
ent than  at  the  CIAU  champion- 
ships. Piotrowski  was  perfect — 
she  won  all  threeof  her  matches  in 
the  58kg  division  by  a  combined 
score  of  3 1  -0.  Slie  was  named  the 
championships'  female  Wrestler 
of  the  Meet,  a  feat  which  she  had 
accomplished  at  the  OUA  cham- 
pionships as  well.  Piotrowski  also 
has  experienced  much  success  in 
open  competition — at  the  Ontario 
women's  championships  in  Janu- 
ary, she  pinned  all  four  of  her 
opponents  to  win  the  gold  medal . 
She  was  also  bronze  at  last  year's 
nationals. 

The  rest... 

Diana  Cerny,  volleyball.  For  the 
second  straight  year,  Cerny  earned 
a  CIAU  All-Canadian  award  and 
she  also  earned  a  fourth  consecu- 
tive OUA  All-Star  honour.  At  the 
OUA  championships,  she  led  her 
team  to  the  silver  medal  and  was 
named  a  tournament  all-star.  Cerny 
was  second  in  CIAU  in  kills  per 
game  and  tied  for  eighth  in  digs  per 
game.  She  ranked  1 1"'  in  Canada 
with  former  B lue  Amanda  Evison 
on  last  year's  national  pro  beach 
volleyball  tour. 

Liz  Hart,  basketball.  The  Blues 
co-captain  led  the  team  in  scoring 
this  season  with  16.8  points  and 
6.3  rebounds  per  game,  and  was 
among  the  CIAU  leaders  in  field 
goal  and  three-point  shooting  ac- 
curacy. For  her  efforts  she  was 
named  the  OUA  East  Division 
MVP  and  a  First  Team  All-Star. 
She  was  also  a  CIAU  First  Team 
All-Canadian. 

Michelle  Killins,  swimming.  For 
the  thirdconsecutive  year,  Killins 
earned  All-Canadian  and  All-On- 
tario status,  and  she  did  it  in  style. 
She  was  named  OUA  champion- 
ship Swimmer  of  the  Meet  as  she 
won  gold  medals  in  each  other  six 


Diana  Cerny. 


events:  ihc  100m,  200m  and  400m 
freestyles  as  well  as  three  relays. 
At  the  CI  AUs,  she  won  gold  in  the 
4x200m  freestyle  relay,  silver  in 
the  400m  freestyle  and  bronze  in 
the  800m  freestyle. 


Liz  Hart. 


Ali  MacMillan,  ice  hockey. 
MacMillan,  the  Blues'  co-cap- 
tain, was  the  team's  top  de- 
fender with  seven  goals  and  12 
assists,  earning  All-Ontario  hon- 
ours. She  was  also  selected  to 
the  inaugural  CIAU  All-Cana- 
dian team,  and  she  was  voted  a 
tournament  all-star  at  the  na- 
tional championships  in  Mon- 
treal. Last  year,  she  was  cho- 
sen to  attend  the  Team  Canada 
selection  camp. 

Emma  Robinson,  rowing.  One 
of  Canada's  representatives  at 
the  1996  Olympic  Games, 
Robinson  won  gold  and  silver 
medals  at  the  1997  world  row- 
ing championships.  Last  fall,  she 
won  a  silver  medal  at  the  OUA 
championships.  Robinson  has 
been  a  member  of  Canada's 
national  team  since  1993. 

•  continued  on  page  18 
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dressesi  Next  year, 
when  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  groceries,  1 
can  come  to  your 
homes  for  dinner," 


Ryerson  student  tells  gover- 
nors what  a  tuition  hike  will 
mean,  p.7 


The  High  Road:  Veteran  pop 
innovators,  The  High  Llamas, 
maintain  their  radical  spirit. 
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Would  the  'authentic'  Chris- 
tian please  stand  up?  p. 5 
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The  Varsity  predictions  on 
the  Benson  and  Biggs  award 
winners.  p.l6 
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hits  the  home  computer 
market  in  a  recent  3D  ani- 
mated movie,  p.9 
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Tories  market  university  labs 


BY  MEG  MURPHY 

Varsity  Staff 


The  Ontario  government  claims  that  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  in 
university  labs  will  not  be  tossed  aside  in 
favour  of  immediately  marketable  pur- 
suits despite  their  promotion  of  increased 
business  involvement  in  the  use  of  public 
research  funds. 

Last  week,  Ontario '  s  science  and  tech- 
nology minister  Jim  Wilson  announced  the 
identity  of  the  lucky  seven  chosen  by  the 
government  to  divvy  out  millions  in  gov- 
ernment research  and  development  funds 
to  successful  university-industry  bidders. 

"We  think  that  it  is  a  good  mix  of  people, 
remembering  in  part  that  the  university 


sector  didn't  want  the  government  in- 
volved in  the  decision-making  on  propos- 
als," said  Wilson  in  an  interview,  explain- 
ing the  solely  industry  and  academic  picks. 

In  their  May  1 997  budget,  the  Tories 
earmarked  $500  million  to  fund  the  On- 
tario Research  and  Development  Chal- 
lenge Fund  over  the  next  10  years.  The 
initiative  is  designed  to  promote  university 
and  business  partnerships.  It  also  requires 
industry  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  any 
joint  proposal  before  scoring  government 
cash. 

At  least  1 1 2  proposals  are  already  bid- 
ding for  a  piece  of  the  fund,  which  will 
support  research  that  is  beneficial  to  in- 
dustry, equipment  and  facilities  and  aca- 
demic positions. 


The  fund's  new  board  headed  by  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  medicine  pro- 
fessor Calvin  Stiller  will  decide  on  the 
winners.  Stiller  is  no  stranger  to  seeking 
out  research  most  useful  to  the  consumer 
world.  He  is  also  the  chair  and  CEO  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Discoveries  Fund,  which 
takes  companies  in  the  life  sciences  and 
catapults  them  into  top  spots  in  the  global 
market. 

He  is  joined  by  investment  banker  and 
vice-president  at  RBC  Dominion  Securi- 
ties Don  Lenz;  NorTel  vice-president  in 
global  external  research  and  intellectual 
property  Claudine  Simson;  Ontario  Agri- 
Food  Technologies  president  Murray 
McLaughlin;  and  Susan  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Knowledge-Based  Industries, 


Michol  Hoffman,  Aisling  Burke  and  Elan  Ohayon  can't  believe  v/hot  they  v/itnessed  on  Tuesday. 


Board  a  sham,  say  students 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

After  walking  out  of  the  Governing 
Council  chambers  on  Tuesday  night, 
dejected  student  leaders  say  U  of  T's 
governing  structure  is  resembling  more 
of  a  sham  and  looking  nothing  like  a 
democratic  body. 

Armed  with  a  plan  and  backed  by 
numbers,  reps  from  the  school's  two 
main  student  unions  walked  into  the 
University  Affairs  Board  gathering 
with  a  purpose — to  freeze  ancillary 
fees  next  year.  They  thought  the  wishes 
of  the  over  40,000  fiill-time  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  they 
represent  and  the  Council  on  Student 
Services  would  be  honoured. 

But  after  harsh  words  were  said 
and  mud  was  slung  from  the  board 
table  to  the  galleries,  the  administra- 
tion's plan  won  the  day  without  one 
dissenting  voice  from  the  board. 

STUDENTS  PLEA 
"I  urge  you  strongly  to  consider  the 
voice  of  the  30,000  ftill  time  under- 
graduates on  campus  when  you  make 
your  decisions  regarding  student  serv- 
ices'  budgets  today,"  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  executive  mem- 


ber and  COSS  rep  Rachel  Arbour  told 
members  of  the  University  Affairs  Board. 

The  board,  meeting  to  figure  out  how 
much  students  should  pay  in  non-aca- 
demic mandatory  fees  next  year  for  Stu- 
dent Services,  Hart  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  Athletics  and  Recreation, 
listened  quietly. 

"We  feel  that  the  burden  of  high  ancil- 
lary fees  has  grown  to  be  too  much  and 
that  in  conjunction  with  raising  tuition,  it  is 
unfair  to  ask  us  to  shoulder  yet  another 
increase.  We  just  can't  afford  it,"  Ar- 
bour added,  explaining  that  the  SAC 
board  unanimously  voted  against  ancil- 
lary fee  increases  at  its  March  26  meet- 
ing. 

Motions  to  approve  the  operating  plans 
based  on  a  slight  increase  in  student 
contributions  for  these  three  services  all 
failed  at  the  student-majorityCOSS.  Full- 
time students  on  the  St.  George  campus 
already  pay  $163.42  for  Athletics  and 
Recreation,  $  1 43 . 1 2  to  the  Student  Serv- 
ices and  $1 15.61  to  Hart  House. 

COSS  member  and  assistant  vice- 
president  David  Neelands,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  administration,  nonetheless 
brought  forward  budgets  based  on  an 
assumed  increase  in  student  fees. 

"Yes,  that  would  fair,"  Neelands  ad- 
mitted when  pressed  by  a  board  member 


to  confirm  that  COSS  did  not  support 
the  fee  increases  he  was  proposing. 

STUDENTS  OFFER  SOLUTIONS 

Enjoying  special  speaking  rights. 
Graduate  Students'  Union  president 
Michol  Hoffman  offered  her  coun- 
cil's own  alternate  plan,  who  also 
voted  unanimously  against  any  in- 
creases. 

"With  the  introduction  of  the  stu- 
dent services  fee,  the  university 
downloaded  costs  previously  paid  for 
out  of  the  general  operating  revenue 
onto  students,"  she  said,  referring  to 
the  1 993  controversial  change  in  the 
university's  budget  guidelines. 

Before  that  date,  U  of  T' s  operating 
budget  provided  cash  for  student  serv- 
ices and  the  maintenance  of  buildings 
in  which  they  are  offered. 

"We  believe  strong  student  serv- 
ices are  essential  to  our  experience  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  but  we  also 
believe  that  they  are  not  only  our 
responsibility.  Capital  costs  in  particu- 
lar should  be  covered  by  the  university 
administration.  The  university  owns 
its  buildings  and  it  has  an  obligation  to 
maintain  them,"  Hoffman  told  the 
board. 

•  please  see  Admin,  page  3 


Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  president  of 
Royal  Bank  Growth  Co. 

Two  academics  rounding  out  the  group 
include  McMaster  University  research 
director  Mark  McDermott  and  former 
Waterloo  University  president  Doug 
Wright — who  serves  as  an  advisor  to 
CIBC's  Knowledge-Based  Business  Ini- 
tiatives. 

But  some  say  that  although  the  reliance 
on  industry  to  chip  in  for  university  re- 
search projects  partnerships  is  obviously 
bound  to  steer  universities  away  from 
non-marketable  scientific  endeavours,  the 
lack  of  critical  voices  on  the  board  over- 
seeing this  government  match-making 
scheme  is  disappointing. 

•  please  see  Business,  page  2 

Students 
on  the 
move  hit 
with  rent 
decontrol 

BY  AARON  CHAN 

Varsity  Staff 

With  vacancy  decontrol  in  effect  as  of 
yesterday,  students  shopping  around  for  a 
new  place  to  live  will  have  a  tough  time 
finding  affordable  housing,  say  tenant  rights 
advocates. 

Under  the  new  Tenant  Protection 
Act,  credited  by  its  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  inaccurately  named  pieces  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Harris  govern- 
ment, rent  control  will  now  be  lifted 
each  time  a  tenant  vacates  an  apart- 
ment. The  landlord  can  hike  the  rent  by 
as  much  as  they  want,  before  rent  con- 
trol kicks  in  again  after  the  new  tenant 
moves  in. 

"It's  called  the  Tenant  Protection  Act, 
but  section  after  section  does  the  oppo- 
site," said  Tim  Welch,  co-ordinator  with 
the  Coalition  to  Save  Tenants'  Rights. 
And  transient  students  who  move  around 
3  lot  are  going  to  be  hit  especially  hard,  he 
added. 

"This  is  going  to  be  bad,"  said  fourth- 
year  engineering  student  Lawrence  Lo. 
"Students  have  to  find  a  place  to  live,  and 
even  if  rent  is  really  high,  students  won't 
have  a  choice.  Probably  the  landlord's 
going  to  raise  rent  when  school  starts." 

But  landlord-advocacy  groups  say  such 
a  scenario  is  unlikely. 

"I  think  students  will  be  relatively  sur- 
prised," said  Philip  Dewan,  president  of 
the  Fair  Rental  Policy  Organization.  "I 
don't  think  the  average  increase  in  rent 
will  approach  double  digits,  contrary  to 
what  some  scare-mongers  have  pre- 
dicted." 

The  new  legislation,  which  passed  third 
reading  last  November,  combines  six 
previously  separatebills  dealing  with  ten- 
ants and  landlords,  including  sub-letting 
rules. 

Scott  Harcourt,  manager  of  the  housing 
policy  branch  in  the  Ministry  ofMunicipal 
Affairs  and  Housing,  says  students  and 
other  tenants  have  nothing  to  worry  about, 
citing  stats  from  other  jurisdictions.  "In 
Massachusetts,  they  recently  cut  rent 
control.  The  evidence  is  that  there  isn't  a 
significant  impact  on  rents." 

A  recent  report  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Tenants  Organization,  quoting  the 
Boston  Globe,  notes  a  14  per  cent  in- 
crease in  rent  from  1 995  to  1 996,  the  first 
year  after  rent  control  was  eliminated. 

•  please  see  Housing,  page  3 
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U  of  T's  $100,000  salary  club  expands 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

As  students  fall  deeper  into  the 
debt  hole,  the  number  of  those 
cracking  the  S 1 00,000  salary  club 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  on 
the  rise. 

And  among  U  of  T's  six  digit 
-  earners  peaking  at  630 — up  from 
517  last  year — top  fundraisers 
continue  to  hold  a  special  place  on 
this  year's  cherished  list. 

Second  only  to  dean  of  medi- 
cine Arnold  Aberman  who 
brought  home  $285,122.46  for 
keeping  the  public  health  system 
pumping  in  1997,  the  university's 
chief  development  officer  Jon 
Dellandrea  isn't  doing  too  badly 
with  his  258,000.08  paycheque  (a 
mere  $5,460.08  more  than  the 
year  before). 

Even  though  two  of 
Dellandrea'shighestranking  help- 
ers, director  of  alumni  and  devel- 
opment Rivi  Frankl  and  campaign 
director  Tennys  Hanson,  took  a 


pay  cut,  they're  still  doing  well. 
While  Frankl  brought  home 
$114,970  in  1997  (down  from 
$142,659  the  year  prior), 
Hanson's  paycheque  totalled 
$145,783.03  last  year  (nearly 
$10,000  less  than  in  1996). 

The  Public  Sector  Salary  Dis- 
closure Act,  which  took  effect  in 
1 996,  requires  all  institutions  re- 
ceiving transfer  payments  from 
the  province  to  disclose  the  sala- 
ries and  taxable  benefits  of  all 
employees  earning  six  digit 
paycheques. 

"It  sends  out  a  rather  interest- 
ing symbol ,"  said  never-cracked- 
the-list  professor  emeritus  Mel 
Watkins  about  the  fundraising 
salary  frenzy.  "It's  hard  to  pre- 
tend we're  a  public  institution 
when  at  the  same  time  our  high- 
est paid  employee  is  a  private 
fundraiser." 

But  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell, 
vice-chair  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil and  memberof  U  of  T's  senior 
salary  committee,  makes  no 


apologies  for  the  public  dollars 
going  to  U  of  T's  top  notch  pri- 
vate fundraiser.  Plus,  she  says 
gift-getter  Dellandrea  is  a  bar- 
gain. 

"If  you  think  of  a  fundraiser, 
and  I  hope  I  don '  t  denigrate  Jon  in 
any  way,  but  as  a  kind  of  sales- 
person of  a  very  senior  level,"  she 
said,  emphasizing  his  excellent 
skills.  "A  person  of  Jon's  stature 
would  be  making  a  million  dollars 
on  Bay  street.  The  venue  is  dif- 
ferent. He's  in  a  university,  not  a 
brokerage  firm." 

Well  behind  Dellandrea  is 
president  Robert  Prichard,  who 
lays  claim  to  fifth  place  with  his 
hefty  $201 ,000.00  salary,  falling 
one  notch  from  1996.  Snagging 
only  another  $462.00  from  U  of 
T's  coffers  from  the  year  before, 
he  was  able  to  top  it  up  nicely  with 
his  extracurricular  activities. 

The  U  of  T  prez  net  over 
$90,000  for  sitting  on  the  board  of 
Imasco  Ltd.,  Moore  Corp.  and 
Onex  Corp.  The  undisclosed 


amount  Prichard  brought  home 
for  serving  as  a  director  of  Tesma 
International  Inc.  added  to  the 
$1,000  bucks  he  received  every 
time  he  showed  up  to  any  of  the 
corporations'  board  meetings.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  Prichard  re- 
ceived in  stock  options  were  an- 
other bonus. 

Prichard  is  keeping  pace  with 
some  of  U  of  T' s  American  coun- 
terparts on  this  particular  front. 
According  to  US  News  and 
World  Report,  the  top  American 
moonlighting  university  presidents 
in  1 996  hailed  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  They  brought 
home  $  1 26,500  (US)  and  $  1 05,000 
(US)  for  their  services  on  corpo- 
rate boards.  But  the  Penn  prez 
beat  out  Prichard  hands  down 
with  her  $350,000  presidential 
salary. 

But  don '  t  forget  about  the  free 
lodging  he  and  his  family  enjoy  in 
Rosedale,  where  Prichard  has  had 
the  university's  mini-mansion 


home  since  1990. 

"These  top  administrators  have 
no  real  understanding  of  the  way 
students  live.  They're  out  of 
touch,"  said  president-elect  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council 
Chris  Ramsaroop. 

Although  there  is  a  22  per 
cent  rise  in  the  number  of  fac- 
ulty on  the  1 998  list  as  a  result  of 
successful  negotiations  last  year, 
president  of  U  of  T's  staff  asso- 
ciation Mel  Martin  doesn't  have 
a  problem  with  this  increase. 
He,  too,  zeroes  in  on  U  of  T's 
top  brass  rather  than  high  paid 
profs. 

"They  earn  every  nickel,"  he 
said  of  the  faculty.  "I  do  have  a 
problem  though  when  there  are 
administrators  who  make  four  or 
five  times  the  average  staff  sal- 
ary." 

Martin  estimates  that  his  asso- 
ciation membership's  average  sal- 
ary is  between  $30,000  and 
$35,000. 

Meanwhile,  U  of  T's  top  ad- 


ministrator in  charge  of  human 
resources  and  contract  negotia- 
tions, Michael  Finlayson,  earned 
S 1 7 1 ,768.83  last  year — up  from 
$  1 63 ,954.00  the  year  before.  Oth- 
ers hailing  from  Simcoe  Hail  aren't 
doing  too  badly  for  themselves. 

Prichard '  s  right-hand  man  Adel 
Sedra,  vice-president  and  prov- 
ost, iscomingclosetocatching  up 
to  his  boss  at  5190,822.12.  But 
deputy  provost  Carolyn  Tuohy, 
who  headed  U  of  T's  Task  Force 
on  Tuition  Fees  and  Student  Aid, 
had  to  settle  for  $  1 32,396.94  last 
year. 

Meanwhile,  more  women  than 
ever  have  cracked  the  elite  list. 
Last  year,  only  49  or  1 0  per  cent 
made  enough  to  let  the  world 
know  about  it.  This  year,  66 
women  or  1 1  per  cent  made  it. 

"I'm  really  glad  to  see  there 
are  more  women,"  said  Cecil- 
Cockwell,  adding  more  women 
will  continue  to  reach  the  six  digit 
figure  as  they  move  through  the 
tenure  ranks. 


Business  interests  won't  drive  research:  VP 


•  continued  from  front  page 

"Everyone,  whether  they  have 
academic  credentials  or  are  part 
ofbusiness  enterprises,  think  about 
research  in  the  same  way,"  said 
Janice  Newson,  a  York  sociology 
professor  who  has  authored  a  book 
on  the  corporate  hijacking  of  uni- 
versity research  labs. 

"They  think  about  research  as  a 
means  to  develop  products  to  be 
marketed,"  she  said,  adding  per- 
haps one  academic  on  the  board 
might  lend  a  critical  voice. 

"There  is  no  one  here  that  might 
champion  the  idea  that  research 
programs  might  be  valuable  be- 


cause it  adds  to  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge available  or  that  it  might  take 
on  an  interest  of  a  corporation  by 
challenging  a  corporate  product," 
said  Newson. 

The  disinterested  objectivity  of 
science  and  its  watchdog  role  may 
be  lost  in  the  process,  says 
Newson.  "It  is  one  thing  to  see 
Ford  argue  that  its  cars  are  better 
than  Chevrolet.  But  when  it  is 
talking  about  a  drug  that  might 
have  effects  on  someone's  life, 
you  don't  want  partisan  view- 
points. 

"That  is  the  danger  of  having  a 
body  that  makes  these  decisions 


that  are  all  of  one  mind,"  she  added, 
pointing  out  the  board  does  not 
appear  to  be  held  accountable  to 
the  public  for  the  proposals  they 
turndown. 

However,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
assume  the  board  shouldn 't  focus 
on  industry-relevant  research,  said 
U  of  T's  vice-president  research 
and  international  relations  Heather 
Munroe-Blum. 

"This  isn't  a  granting  council. 
At  the  nexus  of  this  initiative  is 
the  marriage  of  university  re- 
search and  industry  application," 
she  said,  pointing  out  that  univer- 
sities need  an  industry  partner  to 
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make  an  application  in  the  first 
place. 

She  says  basic  curiosity-inspired 
research  will  not  be  ignored,  since 
coiporations  know  it  is  in  their  best 
interest  to  encourage  new  discov- 
eries at  the  grassroots  level .  "[The 
board  members]  are  people  who 
know  that  you  don't  get  the  down- 
stream [application]  without  the 
basic  research,"  said  Munroe- 
Blum,  adding  the  university  is  de- 
lighted with  the  array  of  members 
on  the  board. 

"I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance ofbasic  research  and  we 
need  to  keep  that  message  front 
and  centre.  It  is  the  role  of  univer- 
sities to  do  that,"  she  said. 

But  Newson  says  applied  re- 
search is  certainly  going  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  adding  that  this 
government  initiative  works  to 
cheat  taxpayers  just  as  its  pred- 
ecessors over  the  last  10  to  15 


years  have  done.  "It  works  as  a 
public  taxpayer's  subsidy  to  pri- 
vate R&D.  It  is  not  a  contribution 
to  the  public  universities  or  re- 
search institutions.  It  is  designed 
to  make  profits  for  corporations," 
she  said. 

Not  true,  says  Wilson,  describ- 
ing the  arrangement  as  a  'win- 
win'  situation.  "It  is  a  benefit  to  the 
universities  if  their  discoveries  are 
put  on  the  market,  it  is  good  for  the 
companies  who  make  the  product 
and  for  consumers  it  improves  our 
quality  of  life,"  he  said. 

He  says  many  scientists  long  to 
have  their  research  linked  up  with 
a  company  just  waiting  to  market 
it.  "Most  scientists  have  a  reason 
for  doing  their  work,  sometimes  it 
is  to  advance  science  and  some- 
times it  is  because  they  see  a  need 
in  the  marketplace." 

Wilson  says  concern  about  the 
university  being  steered  by  corpo- 
rate rather  than  academic  con- 


cerns is  not  an  ethical  issue  the 
government  must  face.  "We  didn't 
put  forward  the  applications,  the 
universities  put  forward  the  appli- 
cations. We  leave  it  to  them  to  deal 
with  their  academics  and  what 
priorities  they  want  to  set.  We 
leave  up  to  them  to  decide  on  the 
commercial,"  he  said. 

Focusing  on  marketable  knowl- 
edge may  not  just  be  useful  in 
research.  Wilson  mentions  that  the 
Tories  have  changed  curriculum 
in  Grades  1  -8  to  upgrade  science 
and  technology  studies.  "That  is 
an  attempt  to  get  people  more 
involved.  There  are  a  lot  of  job 
opportunities  out  there  forpeople 
right  now.  And  there  will  still  be 
jobs  for  people  with  arts  degrees," 
he  said. 

"There  is  always  a  need  for 
people  with  arts  degrees  to  serve 
in  an  administrative  capacity,  as  a 
support  fijnction  forthis  new  tech- 
nology,'-said  Wilson. 


With  over  20,000  available  jobs  in  Information  Technology,  the  l.T  industry  can't  wait  around.  With  time 
as  a  valuable  commodity,  neither  can  you.  The  Institute  for  Computer  Studies  has  spent  over  16  years 
developing  a  unique  methodology  where  the  industry's  most  innovative  and  demanded  courses  are  taught 
in  just  over  5  months.  Java,VB,C  ,  client-server  database  systems,  web  design,  professional  skills  training 
and  many  other  critical  elements  of  l.T.  give  you  the  tools  to  succeed.  The  latest  curriculum.  For  the  latest 
jobs.  In  the  shortest  time.  With  over  20,000  options  to  choose  from,  your  career  is  ready  to  accelerate. 

THE     FUTURE     WON'T     WAIT.     WHY     SHOULD  YOU? 
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Give  us  5  months. 

We'll  put  your 
«  of  T  Degree  to  work. 
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...but  don't  take  our  word  for  it 


"While  the  course  is  demanding,  as  prospective  employers  we  know  that 
The  Institute  for  Computer  Studies'  graduates  are  committed  to  their 
goals  and  demonstrate  their  dedication  and  l<eenness  in  their  work  for 
us  time  and  time  again.  We  highly  recommend  the  course  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  entering  the  field." 


Mr.  Kevin  Andrien 

President 

HKA  Data  Processing  Corporation 


CALL  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  TO  REGISTER  FOR  INFORMATION 
SEMINARS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LOCATIONS: 


MISSISSAUGA 

33  CITY  Centre  drive, 

6TH  FLOOR 


TORONTO 

2  BLOOR  St.  W.,  6TH  FLOOR 


NORTH  YORK 

155  GORDON  BAKER  RD., 
4TH  FLOOR 
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Students  have  little  to  look  forward  to  with  vacancy  decontrol. 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Still,  Victoria  Austin,  administrative  assistant  of 
ofif-campus  housing  at  the  U  of  T  Housing  Service, 
hopes  this  doesn't  happen  to  the  Toronto  market. 
She  says  most  landlords  listed  at  the  housing 
service  don't  take  advantage  of  the  maximum 
allowable  increase  as  it  is  under  rent  control. 

"Therefore  what  we  hope  is  that  people  who  are 


renting  to  students  are  not  planning  to  make  changes 
to  increase  rents  by  a  lot." 

According  to  the  Canada  Mortgage  and  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  Toronto's  vacancy  rate  is  less 
than  one  per  cent,  second-lowest  in  Canada.  The 
average  vacancy  rate  across  the  country  is  4. 1  per 
cent,  with  a  rate  of  three  per  cent  considered  a 
balanced  market. 


Quebec  politely  battling 
Ottawa  over  scholarship 


Admin  gets  its  way  again 


•  continued  from  front  page 

This  call  to  rescind  these  rigid 
budget  guidelines  was  supported 
by  COSS — without  opposition — at 
its  most  recent  meeting. 

Hoffman  then  got  down  to  spe- 
cifics. Ifthe  administration  took  on 
deferred  and  major  maintenance 
costs  at  Hart  House,  a  freeze  in 
fees  and  maintenance  of  services 
wouldbe  possible.  ForStudentServ- 
ices  and  the  Department  of  Athlet- 
ics and  Recreation,  Hoffrnan'splan 
was  equally  simple.  Since  students 
are  continuing  to  pay  for  staff  pen- 
sions even  though  the  administra- 
tion put  itself  on  apension  holiday, 
she  told  the  board  it  was  only  fair 
thatthe  university's  savings  should 
be  applied  to  the  services. 

The  administration  saved  ap- 
proximately $  1 40,000 thisyear  from 
their  student  services  pension — 
plenty  to  finance  a  freeze  in  ancil- 
lary fees. 

"[These]  suggestions  would  al- 
low for  the  students  services  fees 
to  be  frozen.  Students  who  spent 
long  hours  contributing  to  the  proc- 
ess at  COSS  and  consulting  with 
members  of  our  constituencies  need 
to  be  taken  seriously,"  Hoffman 
told  the  board. 

ADMIN  STRIKES 

But  after  the  spokespeople  for  over 
40,000 students  woundup,Neelands 
went  on  the  offensive. 
He  attacked  both  SAC's  and  the 
GSU's  credentials  in  asking  for  a 
freeze — citing  their  own  referen- 
dum questions  put  to  students. 

Neelands  told  the  board  that 
SAC's  fees  are  rising  by  228  per 
cent  and  GSU's  by  264  per  cent  if 
their  referendum  questions  pass. 
"It  is  opposition  that  is  selective." 

While  he  failed  to  mention  that 
he  calculated  the  'increase'  by 
rol  ling  in  unchanged  student  union 
dues  with  the  introduction  of  den- 
tal and  health  insurance.  And  al- 
though no  governor  noticed  the 
leap  in  logic,  the  students  couldn't 
keep  their  mouths  shut. 

"If  referendum  is  what  you're 
supporting,  we're  more  than  happy 
to  accept  it,"  quipped  Arbour. 

A  visibly  upset  Hoffman  re- 
ceived special  permission  to  add 
her  own  few  choice  words  to  set 
the  record  sfraight.  "We're  talking 
about  basic  health  coverage  not 
student  services  fees.  Their  health 
suffers  because  of  it,"  she  said  of 
the  current  situation — where  grad 


students  are  without  coverage. 

With  U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  on  his  left  and  the  new 
vice-provost  students  Ian  Orchard 
on  his  right,  Neelands  then  moved 
on  to  to  discredit  the  COSS-en- 
dorsed  idea  of  rescinding  the  budget 
guidelines. 

"They  are  very  deeply  embed- 
ded in  the  budget  process.  To  re- 
open them,  it  would  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive to  the  process." 

"There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
institutional  memory  at  the  table," 
added  Marty  England,  a  Simcoe 
Hall  number-cruncher  from  the 
galleries.  AttherequestofNeelands, 
he  went  on  to  explain  how  such  a 
request  was  out  of  the  question. 

England,  too,  was  met  with  muted 
opposition — this  time  not  students 
leaders  whotJidn't  have  speaking 
rights,  but  from  a  board  member. 

"I  have  institutional  memory  too. 
We  only  lost  by  two  votes,"  said 
long-timegovemor  Wendy  Talford- 
Jones  about  the  budget  guidelines 
debts,  explaining  the  vote  took  place 
during  exams  when  three  student 
members  were  absent.  "The  board 
was  that  split." 

ADMIN  STRIKES  AGAIN 

But  another  Simcoe  Hall  hack 
chimed  in.  This  time,  it  was  Or- 
chard. "I  heard  some  very  impas- 
sioned appeals.  I  was,  however, 
struck  by  Kenzie,"  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  Association  of  Part-Time 
Undergraduate  Students  vice- 
president  Kenzie  Campbell. 

Campbell,  chair  of  the  budget 
committee  at  CAR,  broke  ranks 
with  his  ftill-time  undergrad  and 
graduate  counterparts  and  sided 
with  the  administration's  plans.  "I 
have  not  vested  interest  in  the 
budget,"  Campbell  said  laterto  clear 
up  any  concern  over  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

"It's  not  the  time  to  change  long 
term  budget  guidelines,"  added 
Orchard.  "You  change  policy 
through  the  appropriate  channels 
and  work  through  the  appropriate 
mechanisms  where  we  can  listen 
to  one  another,"  citing  the  highly 
controversial  and  statistically 
flawed  Provost's  Task  Force  on 
Tuition  Fees  and  Student  Aid  as  an 
exemplary  example. 

The  findings  of  the  task  force 
are  in  unison  with  the  adminisfra- 
tion's  de  facto  practices. 

Plus,  Orchard  said,  he  knows 
how  to  make  things  work  more 


smoothly  next  year — since  this  is 
the  second  year  in  a  row  that  the 
administration  has  convinced  the 
board  to  override  the  student- 
majority  COSS. 

"I  take  it  as  one  of  my  mandates 
to  ensure  COSS  works.  We  have 
to  make  our  case  better  to  make 
[students]  understand  why  in- 
creases are  necessary." 

ADMIN  DOUBLE  SPEAK 
DECONSTRUCTED 

Confirming  in  another  breathe  that 
any  surplus  from  student  services 
fees  will  get  pumped  back  into 
general  operating  budget  of  the 
university  orsomeofSimcoe  Hall's 
administrative  slush  funds,  student 
leaders  could  only  laugh  at  his  good 
will  statement. 

"The  irony,  of  course,  being 
they're  siphoning  money  out  of  the 
student  services.  And  when  we 
ask  them  to  support  them,  they  say 
thatwould  upset  theirbudget,  said 
an  angry  Elan  Ohayon,  grad  rep  on 
COSS,  after  the  meeting.  "It  was 
quite  clear thatthey  have  no  under- 
standing of  what  we  were  talking 
about  or  showed  complete  disdain. 

"The  University  Affairs  Board 
essentially  exposed  the  system  for 
what  it  is.  If  you  can  spend  a  year 
-working  through  ideas  and  not  have 
one  of  them  be  considered  at 
UAB — rubber  stamping  would  be 
the  kind  descriptive." 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  Hoflfrnan 
made  the  student  position  on  any 
surplus  very  clear.  "Students  have 
repeatedly  objected  to  the  practice 
of  accumulating  surplus  ftands." 

After  the  escapade,  Hoffman 
expressed  deep  disdain  for  the 
process.  "There  was  no  opposi- 
tion. You  would  think  when  strong 
comments  from  representatives  of 
40,000  students  speak,  they  would 
not  only  hear  but  1  isten  to  what  we 
actually  said,"  she  said.  "The  arro- 
gance of  the  administration  is  ap- 
palling. I  have  to  say  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  it's  a  sham." 

After  the  board  passed  the 
budgets  for  Student  Services,  Hart 
House  and  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics and  Recreation  with  the  ac- 
companying fee  increase  and  the 
students  walked  out,  University 
Affairs  Board  chair  and  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia  vice-president  Mary 
Ann  Chambers  added  her  two 
cents. 

"I  think  that  was  a  very  healthy 
discussion." 


Jurisdictional 
product  of  flawed 


wrangling  a 
fund,  say  critics 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 

While  the  Chretien  government 
celebrates  victory  in  its  recent 
wrangling  with  Quebec  over  the 
province's  portion  of  federal  schol- 
arship funds,  critics  say  the  Liber- 
als are  responsible  for  such  juris- 
dictional duress  in  the  first  place. 

The  controversy  centres  around 
the  $2.5  billion  Millennium  Schol- 
arship Fund,  an  initiative  formally 
launched  in  the  federal  budget.  It 
is  aimed  at  equipping  a  100,000 
cash-sfrapped  students  per  year 
with  $3,000  forschool  beginning  in 
the  year  2000.  The  money  will  dry 
up  1 0  years  later. 

However,  Quebec  premier 
Lucien  Bouchard  is  demanding  the 
federal  government  deposit  the 
province's  share  of  the  fund  into 
Quebec's  educational  coiffeurs  so 
as  to  not  duplicate  their  compre- 
hensive bursary  system. 

After  talks  wrapped  up  on  Mon- 
day, Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien 
emerged  sounding  confident  that 
progress  was  made  in  ending  the 
stalemate  with  Bouchard,  citing 
vague  mechanisms  that  the  fed- 
eral govemmentwill  implementto 
make  the  fund  more  compatible 
with  Quebec 's  student  aid  model. 

The  Prime  Minister's  spokes- 
person could  not  say  exactly  which 
mechanisms  will  help  incorporate 
Quebec's  distinct  system  into  Ot- 
tawa's one-time-only  cash  bo- 
nanza— only  that  negotiators  will 
act  on  behalf  of  both  parties  to  find 
common  ground. 

"I  can 't  elaborate  on  that,"  said 
Chretien's  spokesperson.  "Which 
mechanisms  will  be  looked  at — 
that's  left  up  to  the  negotiators — 
they '11  put  forward  something  that 
works." 

Other  federal  officials — feel- 
ing a  tinge  of  millennium  mania 
themselves — were  buoyed  by 
news  of  a  compromise  with  the 
staunch  Quebec  premier. 

"If  you  look  around  the  world, 
you'll  see differentplaces celebrat- 
ing the  millennium,"  said  an  ex- 
cited Anna  Kapiniari,  communi- 
cations officer  for  human  re- 
sources minister  Pierre  Pettigrew. 
"In  England  they're  building  a 
dome,  but  here  we're  helping  stu- 
dents." 

But  despite  the  centenarian 
sense  of  accompl  ishment  humming 
through  the  House  of  Commons 
this  week,  there  were  voices  of 
dissent  among  opposition  forces. 

"Today  the  Prime  Minister  met 
with  premier  of  Quebec,"  New 
Democratic  Party  critic  for  post- 
secondary  education  Libby  Davies 
said  in  the  house  on  Monday.  "Nine 
other  provincial  governments  are 
stillwaitingforacall." 

Some  student  leaders  and  pro- 

EiectioDS  for  the  Varsity 
Board  of  Directorsopen  today 
and  close  April  6  at  5  p.m.  All 
fiiU-timeundergraduatesandpro- 
fessional  faculty  students  are  eli- 
gible to  run  for  a  seat.  Seats  are 
available  in  the  following  con- 
stituencies: 
Erindale(l) 
Scarborough{l) 
St.  George  Aits  and  Science  (4) 
Professional  Faculties  (3) 

Elections  will  be  heldonApril  17, 
if  required.  Nomination  forms 
can  be  obtained  from  44  St. 
George. 

For  more  information  call  Var- 
sity editor  Meg  Murphy  at  979- 
2831. 


vincial  hacks  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  dismissed  the  negotiations 
as  confederate  cosmetics. 

"It  was  a  fantastic  public  rela- 
tions event,"  said  Brad  Lavigne, 
national  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Suidents.  "Recog- 
nize that  the  Prime  Minister's  po- 
litical gain  was  to  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate so  he  can  say,  'Hey,  I've  got 
the  Parti  Quebecois  premier  at  the 
negotiating  table." 

He  adds  that  the  showmanship 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
federal  govemment  listened  to  stu- 
dents'  demands  for  a  national 
grants  system.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, he  says,  federal  funds  to  the 
province  would  be  allocated 
through  Canada  Student  Loans  and 
be  allotted  to  the  provinces  to  de- 
sign their  own  arrangement. 

The  Prime  Minister  heard  the 
same  message  back  in  the  house. 
"The  govemment  has  been  run- 
ning a  great  public  relations  game 
on  the  millennium  fund.  However, 
we  still  do  not  have  any  idea  how 
it  will  meet  the  needs  of  students 
or  how  it  fits  in  with  existing  stu- 
dent assistance  programs,"  Davies 
said. 

Anna  Kruzynski,  the  chair  of 
the  CFS's  Quebec  component, 
agrees. 

"Maybe  the  spin  doctors  aren't 
on  the  ball.  It's  now  clear  why 
they  shouldn't  have  done  this  in 
the  first  place."  she  said,  adding 
that  Quebec  would  never  auto- 
matically comply  with  a  federal 
funding  formula  that  does  not  con- 
tain an  opt-out  option. 

But  spokesperson  Kapiniari  says 
that  the  understandings  acknowl- 
edged by  her  provincial  counter- 
parts cannot  be  underestimated. 

"What  the  Quebec  govemment 
is  saying  is  that  the  millennium 
fund  does  not  add  to  their  existing 
programs.  They  were  saying,  'Give 
us  the  money  because  we 'd  like  to 
[use  it].'" 

But  provincial  representatives 
watching  Chretien  make  newspa- 


per headlines  this  week  were  a 
little  baffled  that  their  concerns 
weren '  t  being  courted  by  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office. 

Tara  Wilson,  communications 
officerfor  British  Columbia's  min- 
ister of  post-secondary  education, 
was  surprised  to  leam  that  her 
minister  wasn't  invited  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  given  that  her  gov- 
emment has  been  critical  of  the 
millennium  fund  on  the  same 
grounds  as  Quebec. 

"We've  had  the  same  concerns 
from  day  one,"  she  said.  "The 
fund  doesn't  start  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  transfer  payments." 

In  1994,  the  federal  govem- 
ment cut  $2.3  billion  in  federal 
subsidises  to  universities  and  col- 
leges to  be  phased  in  incremen- 
tally. The  cut  was  part  of  former 
human  resources  minister  Lloyd 
Axworthy's  social  reform  policy, 
which  included rollingunemploy- 
ment  insurance,  welfare  and  post- 
secondary  education  transfer  pay- 
ments into  one  massive  block 
dubbed  the  Canada  Health  and 
Safety  Act — leaving  the  provinces 
to  claim  responsibility  over  the  in- 
dividual areas. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  Liberals 
wi  1 1  have  cut  $3 . 1  bi  1 1  ion  from  post- 
secondary  education. 

Wilson  adds  that  cuts  of  this 
magnitude  have  made  it  fiscally 
difficult  for  the  province  to  main- 
tain its  bursary  program.  In  theBC 
post-secondary  system,  every  first 
and  second  year  student  has  their 
second  semester  paid  for  by  pro- 
vincial grants. 

It's  a  system  that  would  be 
better  served,  Wilson  says,  if  the 
federal  govemment  established  a 
national  system  of  grants,  instead 
of  sporadically  handing  out  cash 
after  having  shirked  their  respon- 
sibility to  flmd  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. 

"All  along  we've  been  asking 
the  federal  govemment  to  imple- 
ment a  national  grants  system  to 
reach  a  broader  range  of  students 
that's  similar  to  BC,"  Wilson  said. 
"So  a  meeting  would  definitely  be 
useftil." 
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Paying  more  for  less  respect 


THIS  YEAR  MARKED  burgeoning  stu- 
dent participation  across  the  country  in 
vocal  protests  against  the  increasing  cost 
of  a  university  degree  and  the  ethical  trade-offs 
universities  appear  willing  to  make  to  remain 
competitive  in  difficult  times. 

Just  a  year  ago,  a  Varsity  reporter  attending  a 
U  of  T  Governing  Council  meeting  would  rarely 
see  another  student  present — except  for  the  oc- 
casional obligatory  appearance  of  a  campus  poli- 
tician. The  chambers  were  virtually  empty  and  the 
most  action-oriented  aspect  of  the  meetings  in- 
volved polite  last-ditch  grabs  for  the  remaining 
gourmet  cookie  on  the  snack  table. 

How  things  change.  This  year,  students  regu- 
larly line  the  walls,  fill  the  chairs  and  hang  out  the 
windows  of  the  council  chambers  as  they  infuse 
the  meetings  with  healthy  tension  and  an  air  of 
accountability.  Despite  the  occasional  extremist 
act  performed  by  an  individual  or  two,  the  student 
arrival  at  GC  meetings  has  certainly  served  to 
enhance  the  democratic  process  (at  least  visu- 
ally). Chants,  staged  walk-outs,  impassioned 
speeches  as  an  ordinary  occurrence — these  are 
all  new  additions  to  GC  that  may  just  serve  to 
wake  up  a  few  snoozing  governors  and  adminis- 
trators. 

And  this  sudden  fascination  with  the  universi- 
ty's  governance  structure  is  not  exclusive  to  U  of 
T,  from  York  to  Ryerson  to  Dalhousie  students 
are  arriving  en  masse  at  their  board  of  governors 
meetings.  They  are  demanding  speaking  rights 
and  that  their  concerns  be  engaged.  This  makes 
sense  on  two  levels:  1 .  Tuition  fees  are  skyrock- 
eting and  students  must  find  a  forum  to  vent  their 
frustration  as  well  as  appeal  for  mercy.  2.  Pro- 
gressive thinkers  and  avowed  fiscal  conserva- 
tives alike  can  agree  on  one  thing:  students  de- 
serve more  accountability,  considering  the  price 
tag  attached  to  a  degree  these  days.  What  hap- 
pened to  customer  service? 

But  what  has  also  become  overwhelming  ap- 
parent is  that,  in  fact,  students  are  receiving  less 
respect.  U  of  T  students  have  resorted  to  jeers 
and  ineffective  rally  cries  at  meetings  because 
they  feel  shut  out  of  the  democratic  process.  They 
are  not  alone,  as  the  awkward  presidential  car 
fiasco  at  York  and  the  mass  exodus  at  Ryerson 's 
last  board  of  governors  meeting  demonstrate. 

The  sorry  situation  at  U  of  T  was  most  gro- 
tesquely highlighted  at  a  recent  University  Affairs 
Board  meeting,  which  is  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Governing  Council.  It  may  have  seemed  like  a 
low-key  meeting  on  an  acoustic  level,  but  the 
pol  itics  beneath  that  power-play  reveal  the  type  of 
arrogant  and  anti-democratic  treatment  that  has 
served  to  enrage  students. 

The  scene:  Students  lose  monumentally  in  a 
power  play  over  fee  hikes.  On  one  side  stand  the 
elected  reps  from  all  three  major  student  groups 


and  on  the  other  sit  administrators  and  their 
cohorts  on  the  UA  board.  The  students  demand 
the  university  not  raise  ancillary  fees  (which  are 
extras  tagged  on  to  your  standard  tuition  to  pay 
for  services  such  as  Hart  House  and  DAR).  The 
board  listens  to  their  informed  alternative  propos- 
als, which  took  many  painstaking  months  to  draw 
together.  Board  members  do  not  ask  a  single 
question.  And  they  vote  against  the  students. 

The  subtext:  This  meeting  marks  the  second 
year  in  a  row  the  UA  board  ignores  the  request 
of  a  student-majority  body  cal  led  the  Council  on 
Student  Services  that  they  not  raise  ancillary 
fees.  Such  arrogant  disregard  of  student  sugges- 
tions is  most  offensive  because  COSS  was  de- 
signed by  law  to  give  students  a  say  over  ancillary 
fee  hikes.  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  the  NDP 
govemnient  mandated  that  some  sort  of  account- 
ability  mechanism  to  students  had  to  be  set  in 
place  before  universities  could  continue  hiking 
ancillary  fees.  In  the  late  summer  of  1 996,  student 
leaders  and  university  administrators  at  U  of  T 
finally  hashed  out  a  protocol  creating  COSS, 
after  a  three-year  deadlock  on  the  issue.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  student  leaders  did  not  ensure  that 
the  UA  board  would  take  COSS  decisions  seri- 
ously. And  they  do  not.  They  simply  overrule 
them. 

No  matter  where  one  stands  on  whether  stu- 
dent services  need  cash  badly  enough  to  justify 
the  override  of  elected  reps  voices,  the  disinterest 
in  student  research  and  opinion  was  bone-chill- 
ing. We  know  well  as  campus  reporters  that  the 
students  on  COSS  take  their  jobs  very,  very 
seriously.  They  spend  hours  in  meetings  debating 
every  last  penny  in  the  budget,  passing  compli- 
cated motions  and  hashing  out  alternative  propos- 
als. This  hard  work  culminates  when  they  attend 
the  U  A  board  meeting  to  let  members  know  what 
they  decided  after  their  many  hours  of  strenuous 
debate  over  the  year. 

But  they  were  not  asked  a  single  question,  not 
one.  Instead,  members  listened  to  DavidNeelands, 
head  of  student  affairs,  discredit  the  student 
position.  They  were  deemed  irrational  and  out- 
of-whack  with  the  ideal  student  that  administra- 
tors hope  to  see  evidenced  next  year  (one  that 
likes  ancillary  fee  hikes).  The  end. 

It  would  seem  so  much  more  humane  if  some- 
one had  told  the  students  on  COSS  in  the  fall  that 
this  whole  set-up  is  a  scam  and  their  concerns 
would  be  ignored.  At  least  they  wouldn't  waste 
time  formulating  opinions  that  no  members  actu- 
ally hear,  anyway. 

Point  being:  when  students  find  themselves 
paying  more  and  treated  with  less  respect  than 
what  government-mandated  law  envisioned  for 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  anger  is  increasing 
among  students.  It  seems  a  very  natural  reaction 
to  being  shut  out  of  the  democratic  process. 
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.letters  to  the  editor" 


U  of  T  shouldn't 

celebrate 
dispossession 

The  recently  announced  Israel 
Studies  Program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  links  with  Israeli  aca- 
demic institutions  can  be  of  great 
benefit  for  U  of  T  students  and  for 
those  of  us  in  Middle  Eastern  stud- 
ies. But  the  university's  rhetoric 
around  these  developments  car- 
riesdistuifeingpolitical  implications. 
Specifically:  l)UofTisplanning 
(in  the  words  of  a  memorandum) 
"to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel"  on  May  14;  and  2)  Presi- 
dent Prichard  and  Dean  Amrhein 
have  publicly  praised  Israel  as  a 
model  of  multiculturalism  of  rel- 
evance to  Canada. 

Allow  me  to  make  two  obser- 
vations: Ijlsrael'sCTeationin  1948 
marked  the  triumph  of  one  people 
but  the  dispossession  of  another 
(the  Palestinian  "natives");  and  2) 
the  Israeli  polity  is  deeply  marked 
by  its  settler-colonial  character, 
including  the  distribution  of  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights  according  to 
ethnicity.  (Jews  have  fiill  rights; 
Palestinians  have  partial  or  no 
rights,  depending  on  where  they 
live  and  when  they  came  under 
Israeli  rule.) 

Given  the  multi-ethnic  charac- 
ter of  our  student  body  and  univer- 
sity community,  it  behooves  U  ofT 
administrators  to  refrain  from  cel- 
ebrating anyone's  dispossession, 
and  from  extolling  political  sys- 
tems based  on  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion against  "natives."  To  do  oth- 
erwise demonstrates  that  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  Canada's 
own  history  of  settler-colonialism. 

JAMES  A.  REILLY 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Near  &  Middle 
Eastern  Civilizations 
University  of  Toronto 

Women's 
Centre  supports 
Ohayon 

There  hasn't  been  much  coverage 
of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 
Treasurer  election.  It's  too  bad, 
because  it  would  have  given  us  a 
chance  to  publicly  debate  the  mer- 
its of  two  left-of-centre  candidates 
(Elan  Ohayon  and  Bob  Spencer), 
theirdifferentstylesof  political  or- 
ganizing, and  theirrecords.  Maybe 
the  lack  of  coverage  reflects  that 
the  Varsity,  like  the  Women's  Cen- 
tre, has  been  supported  by  (and  has 
a  friendly  relationship  with)  both 


candidates.  Ormaybe  choosing  one 
of  two  left  candidates  doesn '  t  make 
for  a  good  story... 

For  the  record,  the  Women's 
Centre  endorses  Elan  Ohayon  for 
GSU  Treasurer.  While  both 
Ohayon  and  Spencer  have  the  fi- 
nancial background  necessary  for 
the  position,  Ohayon  beats  out 
Spencer  in  three  respects: 

1 )  Ohayon  is  more  of  a  grass 
roots  activist:  he  participated  in 
last  year's  occupation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office,  and  in  the  current 
Dr.  Chun/Anti-Racist  campaign, 
as  well  as  planning  the  January  28 
Day  of  Action  and  working  in  the 
Student  Action  Crew — on  top  of 
his  activities  at  COSS  and  the  GSU. 

2)  Ohayon  better  represents 
student  interests:  he  has  worked 
consistently  for  a  tuition  freeze 
and  against  hikes  of  ancillary  fees, 
whereas  Spencer  has  voted  re- 
peatedly to  dip  into  the  Student 
Services  fee  surplus,  directly 
againstGSU  policy.  Spenceralso 
originally  voted  to  give  George 
Bush  an  honorary  degree. 

3)  Ohayon  is  more  consultative 
and  accountable  in  his  approach: 
He  is  always  open  to  discussion 
and  argument  (he's  infamous  for 
his  persistence).  Ohayon  follows 
through  on  decisions  made  col- 
laboratively in  coalitions  with  oth- 
ers. Spencer,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  go  on  his  own  way  (like 
when  he  suggested  getting  money 
from  the  faculty  pension  surplus  in 
order  to  pay  for  a  tuition  freeze). 
And  he  sometimes  doesn't  show 
up  when  the  chips  are  down.  For 
example.  Spencer  failed  to  appear 
atthe  Goveming  Council  meeting 
in  which  the  GSU  and  others  called 
for  Tony  Comper's  resignation. 

We  think  it's  important  to  dis- 
cuss the  differences  between  these 
two  candidates.  And  more  impor- 
tantly, express  your  views  by  vot- 
ing— the  polls  close  today  (Thurs- 
day) at  5pm. 

GILLIAN  MORTON, 
on  behalf  of  the  Women 's 
Centre  Collective. 

Marxism  or 
Capitalism 
1998? 

Flipping  through  the  pages  of  the 
Varsity  used  to  anger  me.  Over 
the  past  year,  however,  I  now 
amusingly  read  the  banal  social  ist 
rhetoric  that  oozes  from,  almost 
without  exception,  every  news  and 
opinion  piece. 

While  wading  through  the  same 
tired  old  arguments  I  turned  to 
page  7  of  the  March  26,  edition 
and  stopped  dead.  An  advertise- 


mentfor"Marxism  1998"  took  up 
a  third  of  the  page.  Seeing  such  an 
ad  in  the  Varsity  did  not  surprise 
me;  it  was  the  ad  itself. 

The  cause  of  my  shock  was  the 
pricing  policy  at  the  end  of  the  ad: 
"Waged"  and  "Unwaged"  fees.  I 
was  amazed  that  Marxists  had 
such  a  firm  handle  on  the  capital- 
istic theory  of  price  discrimination. 
Imagine  that!  An  event  paying 
tribute  to  the  king  of  anti-capital- 
ism is  practisinga  capitalistic  profit 
maximizing  technique — a  tech- 
nique followed  by  those  capitalis- 
tic institutions  such  as  movie  thea- 
tres and  amusement  parks.  The 
purpose  of  price  discrimination  is 
to  increase  the  consumer  base, 
and  thus  increase  total  sales,  cap- 
ture consumer  surplus,  and  maxi- 
mize profit.  There  is  more  to  the 
"waged"  paying  more  for  Marx- 
ism 1998.  I  always  thought  that 
Marx  was  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
"exploited"  workers;  yet,  it  is  the 
workers  that  one  could  say  are 
being  "exploited"  by  Marxism 
1 998,  as  they  are  having  to  pay  a 
monopoly  price  for  admission.  I 
wonder  why  students  who  are 
working  to  pay  their  tuition  and  not 
sink  into  debt  are  being  charged 
more  than  students  who  are  not 
working.  Are  not  all  those  being 
"exploited"  by  "heartless  capital- 
ists" in  the  same  boat? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  March 
26  edition  of  the  Varsity  has  once 
and  for  all  ended  any  ill  will  that  I 
may  have  held  against  socialists 
and  socialism.  That  edition  proved 
to  me  that  free  markets,  free  en- 
terprise, and  basic  freedom  are  as 
strong  as  ever  at  U  of  T.  Most 
importantly,  however,  is  that  the 
March  26  edition  showed  me  that 
socialists  have  embraced  capital- 
istic practices.  Have  the  socialists 
realized  that  capitalism  is  a  perma- 
nent part  of  their  lives?  That's  just 
too  sweet. 

ROYHRAB 
Economics  OTO 


N'arsity  Letters  Policy 

The  Varsity  w  elcomcs  letters 
from  its  readers.  Letters  nuist 
be  no  longer  than  250  w  ords 
and  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  author's  name  and  phone 
number.  Names  will  be  w  ith- 
hold upon  request. 
Letters  will  bo  published  at  the 
discretion  oftheeditorand  may 
be  edited  for  length.  Letters 
that  attempt  to  incite  violence 
or  hatred  against  an  identifi- 
able group  will  not  be  pub- 
lished. 

We  do  not  accept  letters  from 
Varsity  staff  members.  Prior- 
ity will  begivcn  to  new  writers 
and  timely  topics. 


Would  the  'authentic'  Christian  please  stand  up? 


More  to  Christians  than  Bible 


BY  ROB  SHEARER 


It  is  all  too  easy  for  people  who  are  outside  of  a 
religion  to  write  off  the  beliefs  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  work  in  liberating  paradigms  of  that  religion.  I  will 
not  lie  and  say  that  it  is  always  a  simple  journey  for 
those  of  us  within  Christianity  who,  in  our  faith, 
choose  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  oppressed  and 
marginal  ized  and  attempt  to  resi  st  structures  of  domi- 
nation. Too  often  we  must  face  our  own  very  real 
struggles  with  an  all  too  often  oppressive  tradition. 
And  not  only  do  we  have  to  grapple  with  what  our 
'sacred'  or  'inspired'  texts  might  mean  to  us  (as 
queers,  feminists,  socialists,  environmentalists,  etc), 
but  we  face  hostility  and  exile  from  two  polarities:  first 
from  those  in  our  own  faith,  and  then  from  those  who 
believe  we  cannot  be  opposed  to  certain  forms  of 
oppression  (such  as  the  violence  against  the  dignity  of 
queer  persons)  and  still  be  Christian.  Likewise,  there 
are  those  both  inside  and  outside  of  Christianity  who  do 
not  believe  that  we  may  use  our  voice  as  Christians  to 
speak  out  against  this  injustice  by  calling  it  un-Christian. 

As  a  Christian  who  is  somewhat  Bible-centric,  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  deny  that  the  Bible  has 
been  used  to  justify  countless  oppressive  projects.  In 
our  own  context  I  would  name  the  genocide  of  First 
Nations  peoples,  the  pillage  of  the  planet,  the  system- 
atic oppression  of  womyn  and  the  hate  directed  at  the 
queer  community  as  a  few  choice  examples.  I  am 
also  aware  that,  when  read  literally,  the  Bible  (which 
was  written  within  a  heteropatriarchal,  classist  and 
ethnocentric  frame)  often  does  not  oppose,  and  even 
sometimes  supports  these  projects.  There  are  many 
'texts  of  terror'  (as  a  Christian 
theologian  called  them)  in  the 
Bible.  When  read  literally  and  in 
old  translations,  approximately 
twelve  or  thirteen  anti-queer 
verses  exist.  Thus,  I  do  not  blame 
any  person  who  chooses  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  a  Chris- 
tian Biblical  tradition.  However, 
I  also  respect  and  refuse  to  deny 
the  agency  and  intelligence  of 
Bible-centric  Christians  who  act 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  interpret  their  reli- 
gion as  a  struggle  for  justice  and 
redemption  and  affirm  the  dig- 
nity of  all  while  using  their  voice 
to  speak  'prophetically'. 

We  could  sit  around  all  day 
and  list  verses  that  are  pro-op- 
pression; be  they  anti-queer,  anti- 
womyn,  racist  or  those  that  have 
contributed  to  the  pain  of  ani- 
mals, people  and  the  planet.  In 
many  cases,  the  words  are  right 
there  on  the  page.  However,  to 
simply  pull  out  an  antiquated 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  list 
off  verses  without  discussing 
context,  the  trials  of  translation  or  the  many  and 
diverse  projects  of  hermeneutic  revaluation  (includ- 
ing hermeneutics  of  feminist  and  queer  suspicion),  is 
doing  the  issue  a  great  injustice.  That  is  why  it  is  a 
favourite  tactic  ofboth  the  Christian  right  and  secular 
attackers  (even  in  the  queer  community)  who  cannot 
understand  the  paradoxes  of  a  certain  type  of 
liberationist  Christian  belief  In  addition,  to  disregard 
the  lives  and  actions  of  those  saints  who  have  resisted 
and  continue  to  resist  oppression  because  of  their 
faith,  and  who  use  the  Bible  as  a  tool  in  doing  so,  is  bad 
theology,  bad  history  and  borders  on  religious  bigotry. 

The  fact  that  the  SCM  has  existed  for  77  years  at 
U  of  T  and  has,  over  that  time,  held  many  of  the  same 
anti-oppressive  views  it  still  does,  is  a  hint  that  the 
myth  that  Christianity  is  an  intolerant  monolith  that 
universally  opposes  liberation  is  an  outright  lie.  There 
are  "great  clouds  of  witnesses"  of  radical  Christian 
saints  through  the  ages  and  thousands  of  counter- 
traditions  of  Christianity  in  the  world  with  liberatory 
elements  which,  for  political  or  ideological  reasons, 
both  the  'left'  and  'right'  desire  not  to  highlight, 
instead  focusing  only  on  the  very  real  oppression  the 
dominant  church  has  brought.  What  about  the  U.S. 
civil  rights  movement,  liberation  theologies  against 
American  imperialism  (ie  Latin  American),  ecologi- 
cal Christianity,  creation  spiritualities,  abolitionist 
movements,  peace  churches,  feminist  Christianity, 
Christian  movements  for  economic  and  socialjustice, 
the  social  gospel  movement,  radical  gospel  non- 
violence, and  queer  Christian  movements?  These  are 
just  a  few.  In  terms  of  the  many  queer  Christian 
movements,   check   out  www.glweb.com/ 


In  my  readings  I 
have  found  the 
Bible  to  be  a 
place  of  paradox, 
of  contradictions, 
of  beauty,  poetry, 

liberation, 
mysticism  and  of 
Divinely  inspired 
mess.  Sadly,  cold 
Western  rational- 
ist approaches  to 
it  miss  many  of 
these  possibilities. 


rainbowquery/categories/ 
christianity^tm/  for  a  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  queer  and  pro-queer 
churches  and  movements  including 
Metropolitan  Community  Church, 
Axios  (queer  Orthodox)  Affirm 
(United  Church)  and  Dignity  (Catho- 
lic  queers).  There  are  many  who 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  by  resisting  structures 
of  oppression  and  preaching  liberation  and  redemp- 
tion for  all.  Christianity  has  always  contained  coun- 
ter-traditions, sometimes  small  and  sometimes  larger, 
that  challenged  the  status  quo.  To  ignore  these 
traditions  of  Christianity  is  unfair  and  biased.  Go  look 
in  the  history  books.  In  the  margins,  between  the  lines 
of  official  discourse,  which  many  swallow  so  readily, 
you  will  find  these  traditions.  SCM  proudly  considers 
itself  rooted  in  these  radical  traditions  dedicated  to 
acting  on  the  love,  justice  and  freedom  of  Christ. 

But  back  to  the  Bible.  I  and  many  other  Christians 
believe  that  the  Bible  must  be  read  as  a  living  word  of 
God/ess.  There  are  those  in  the  SCM  who  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of  God/ess,  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  a  sacred  text,  and  there 
are  those  who  reject  its  inspiration  altogether,  yet  feel 
compelled  to  engage  with  the  ministry  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Jesus  on  a  political  level.  As  a  movement,  we 
respect  and  debate  this  diversity  of  opinion,  despite 
reductionist  attempts  from  some  on  the  outside  who 
say  we  are  'literalist'  (no  to  mention  the  anti-queer 
hate-mongers  who  unjustifiably  callus 'Biblephobic'). 
On  recent  posters  we  used  the  word  'authentic'  to 
refer  to  a  life-affirming  and  dignity-affirming  reading 
of  the  Bible.  This  was  a  political 
move  to  address  the  power  rela- 
tions between  right-wing,  con- 
servative, anti-queerChristianities 
(who  use  such  words  as  'authen- 
tic' and  'truth'  to  validate  their 
own  'correctness')  and  the 
marginalized  queer  and  queer- 
Christian  community.  Many  did 
not  understand  this  subtle  appro- 
priation oflanguage,  and  we  apolo- 
gize for  any  confusion  it  may 
have  caused. 

Because  the  SCM  has  no 
doctrinal  stand  I  will  speak  of  my 
own  approach  to  the  Bible.  When 
I  engage  with  the  Bible,  I 
prayerfully  and  meditatively  at- 
tempt to  consider  what  it  is  saying 
for  me  here  and  now.  I  (perhaps 
naively)  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
God/ess  can  lead  people  to  a 
liberatory  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  This  will  likely  givemany  a 
good  laugh,  as  does  many  intangi- 
ble/non-rafional  aspects  of  spir- 
ituality in  a  secular  liberal  society. 
For  me,  however,  it  is  'real'.  In 
my  readings  I  have  found  the 
Bible  to  be  a  place  of  paradox,  of  contradictions,  of 
beauty,  poetry,  liberation,  mysticism  and  of  Divinely 
inspired  mess.  Sadly,  cold  Western  rationalist  ap- 
proaches to  it  miss  many  of  these  possibilities.  Yes, 
the  Bible  contains  some  'texts  of  terror'  -  even  for 
myself  as  a  bisexual  man.  However,  it  is  a  place 
where  my  orientation  towards  love,  compassion  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  beings  and  the  planet  is 
spiritually  rooted.  This  to  me,  and  many  others  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  is  the  message  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  -  redeemer  and  liberator  -  and  is  the  overarching 
message  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  why  I  am  'a 
believer'  in  Christ  and  God/ess,  and  why  I  am  pro- 
queer  (and  proud  to  be  an  openly  queer  child  of  God/ 
ess),  anarchist,  vegetarian,  pro- feminist  and  environ- 
mentalist. Respect  my  position  ornot,  it  is  my  reading 
of  the  Bible  that  I  have  backed  with  academic  and 
devotionalist  study,  prayer  and  action.  I  suggest  that 
there  are  many  others  operating  in  many  different 
forms  of  Christianity  who  take  similar  stances  against 
what  they  perceive  to  be  oppression. 

So  yes,  as  a  Christian  I  will  say  that  the  desecration 
of  positive  space  signs  is  un-Christian  andno,  I  will  not 
let  bigots  have  exclusive  use  of  the  Christian  tag.  If 
you  are  a  Christian,  challenge  me.  I  have  studied  the 
Bible  and  would  love  to  talk  theology.  Our  experi- 
ences and  our  voice  as  radical  Christians  will  not  be 
silenced  or  erased. 

Robert  Shearer  is  a  not  a  philosophy  student. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  and  is  finishing  his  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Religious  Studies. 


Bible  modernizers  un-Christian 


BY  ZACHARY  GREEN 


I  admit  I  had  a  bit  of  a  laugh  when 
I  first  noticed  the  SCM's  poster 
campaign  regarding  the  vandalism 
done  to  Gay  and  Lesbian  Positive 
Space  posters.  For  those  of  you 
who  have  not  read  the  SCM  post- 
ers around  campus,  I  cite  the  opening  paragraph 
here:  "Throughout  history,  the  Bible  has  been 
misused  to  justify  slavery,  anfi-semitism,  war,  the 
burning  of  witches  and  'heretics',  anti-Catholic 
sentiment,  white  supremacy,  the  pillage  of  the 
earth — and  homophobia.  An  authentic  use  of  the 
Bible  can  be  discerned  by  its  life-giving  potential  to 
transform  individuals  and  society— not  to  further 
marginalize  those  who  are  already  oppressed." 
The  composers  of  the  poster  go  on  to  characterize 
the  desecration  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  positive 
space  signs  as  "cowardly,  un-Christian,  un-lov- 
ing."  Cowardly?  I  agree.  Un-loving?  Without  a 
doubt.  Un-Christian?  Not  so  fast, . . 

To  be  clear,  I  am  absolutely  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  individuals  comprising  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  are  outraged  by  these  hateful, 
intolerant  acts.  We  should  all  be  outraged.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  they  can  ground 
their  outrage  in  a  more  "authentic"  reading  of  the 
Bible  than  the  one  presumably  taken  by  the  van- 
dals. Notice  the  SCM's  claim:  they  are  not  saying 
that  since  the  Bible  endorses  homophobia  and 
other  forms  of  bigotry,  it  should  be  selectively  read; 
they  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
Bible  is  less  relevant  to  Chris- 
tian life  today  than  it  was  in 
previous  times;  they  are  not  ad- 
vising that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
interpreted  figuratively,  instead 
of  literally;  they  are  not  claim- 
ing that  moral  codes  are  rela- 
tive to  social  contexts  and  thus 
can  change  over  time;  they  are 
not  challengingthe  Bible's  claim 
of  divine  revelation.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  SCM  are  like  the 
majority  of  Christians,  in  our 
time  and  place  and  in  others, 
they  would  deny  most  or  all  of 
these  theses.  Their  position  af- 
firms the  Bible's  place  as  a 
relevant,  immutable,  divinely 
authored  guide  to  moral  action. 
They  just  think  that,  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  Chrisdanity,  al- 
most everyone  has  gotten  it 
wrong. 

The  SCM  tells  us  that  the 
Bible  is  "misused"  by  bigots 
and  their  ilk  when  they  employ 
it  for  their  own  intolerant  and 
"inauthentic"  ends.  This  is  the 
part  that  I  personally  found 
funny:  they  make  it  sound  as  if 
the  intolerant  are  guilty  of  some 
exegetical  error,  not  reading 
carefully  enough  or  the  like.  I  grabbed  my  copy  of 
the  good  old  King  James  Version  to  see  for  myself 
what  it  had  to  say  on  the  SCM's  bill  of  particulars. 
The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  someone  is 
indeed  guilty  of  an  "inauthentic"  reading  of  the 
Bible,  only  it's  not  the  people  the  SCM  would  have 
us  believe. 

Misused  with  respect  to  witch-burning?  How 
about  Exodus  22: 1 8,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  live."  Sexism?  In  Genesis  3:16,  God  says  to  Eve, 
"...  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee."  Anti-semitism?  On  the  topic  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Jews  in  Matthew  27:25  say,  "His 
blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."  And  what 
exactly  does  the  Good  Book  say  on  the  topic  of 
homosexuality?  Not  much,  actually.  In  fact,  just  one 
sentence  in  Leviticus  1 8:22,  "Thou  shalt  not  lie  with 
mankind  as  with  womankind;  it  \s abomination." 

Apologists  for  the  Christian  faith  are  welcome  to 
write  in  and  elucidate  me  with  a  more  authentic 
meaning  of  the  word  "abomination" — literal,  figu- 
rative, metaphorical,  what  have  you — than  the  one 
that  both  the  vandals  and  I  seem  to  share. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  presumed  rel- 
evance of  the  Bible  to  the  Chrisfian  religion.  My 
definition  of  "Christian"  includes  the  belief  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Divine  Revelation,  given  to  us  to  guide 
our  actions,  and  that  the  principals,  at  the  very  least 
(say,  Moses  and  Jesus)  are  authorized  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  God.  Certainly  any  historical  examination 


The  apologists  will 
undoubtedly  object 

that  the  real 
Christians  are  the 
tolerant  ones,  and 
that  the  intolerant 
have  no  right  to 
the  name.  To  that  I 
should  reply  that  if 
you  think  the  last 
1700  years  were 
insufficient  to 
produce  any  real 
Christians,  what 
we  have  is  a  prob- 
lem of  vocabulary. 


of  the  Christian  religion  reveals  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  people  who  called  themselves 
"Christians"  held  these  beliefs,  and  that  anyone 
who  spoke  against  them  was  fit  to  be  tied  (tied  to 
a  stake,  that  is).  The  members  of  the  SCM,  insofar 
as  their  position  has  been  explicated  in  their  poster 
campaign  and  in  their  letters  Xothe  Varsity,  would 
seem  to  have  no  problem  assenting  to  these  propo- 
sitions. Nor  is  this  a  question  of  a  "literal"  versus 
a  "figurafive"  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  though 
apologists  often  want  to  couch  the  issue  in  these 
terms.  To  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
literally  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  people 
may  choose  at  whim  which  sentences  they  will 
affirm  and  which  they  will  ignore,  while  simultane- 
ously avowing  that  the  book  is  divinely  inspired. 
People  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  the 
Bible  should  be  our  moral  guide,  and  yet  still  refer 
to  themselves  as  "Christians,"  seem  to  me  rather  to 
be  followers  of  Humpty  Dumpty,  who,  in  Carroll's 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  says  "When  /  use  a 
word,  it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean." 

The  apologists  will  undoubtedly  object  that  the 
real  Christians  are  the  .tolerant  ones,  and  that  the 
intolerant  have  no  right  to  the  name.  To  that  I 
should  reply  that  if  you  think  the  last  1 700  years 
were  insufficient  to  produce  any  real  Christians, 
what  we  have  is  a  problem  of  vocabulary.  For 
centuries  people  have  referred  to  themselves  as 
Christians,  read  Chrisfian  texts,  performed  Chris- 
tian rites,  and  upheld  the  traditional  Christian  duty, 
as  ordered  by  Christ  himself  (e.g.  Matthew  12:32), 
of  punishing  sinners  in  this 
world  as  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished in  the  world  to  come. 
The  historical  picture  of  the 
Christian  Church  speaks  for 
itself  Every  humanistic  ad- 
vance of  the  modern  Western 
world,  including  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  outlawing  of 
torture,  the  establishment  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  the 
continuing  efforts  to  allow' 
gays  and  lesbians  to  live  their 
lives  free  from  hate,  has  been 
consistently  resisted  by  the 
Church.  If  you  think  this  must 
be  hyperbole,  go  look  it  up. 

How  then  to  account  for 
the  SCM's  position  on  homo- 
phobia? My  thesis  is  simple: 
any  individual  who  is  tolerant 
of  homosexuals,  or  holds  some 
other  belief  contrary  to  the  Bi- 
ble, is,  in  that  capacity,  not 
acting  as  a  Christian,  in  any 
"authentic"  sense  of  the  word. 
Let  me  be  very  clear:  I  am  not 
making  the  empirical  claim  that 
there  are  no  people  who  are 
both  tolerant  of  homosexuals 
and  who  identify  themselves 
as  Christians.  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  members 
of  the  SCM.  I  am,  however,  denying  that  an  indi- 
vidual, with  any  degree  of  consistency  or  authentic- 
ity, can  simultaneously  assert  that  the  Bible  provides 
divinejustificafion  for  their  actions,  while  acting  in  a 
way  that  is  entirely  antithetical  to  the  explicitly 
stated  commandments  of  that  text.  Platitudes  about 
non-literal  interpretations  are  empty  unless  they  can 
be  backed  up  with  actual  altemafive  readings:  I'm 
still  waiting  for  a  kinder,  gentler  interpretation  of 
"Thou  shah  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live"  that  both 
upholds  the  integrity  of  the  Revelation,  and  makes 
the  events  at  Salem  seem  like  a  bad  thing.  The  same 
goes  for  Christ's  lengthy  rantings  on  what  will 
happen  to  those  who  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  If 
you  insist  that  the  Bible  is  divinely  inspired,  you 
cannot  argue  that  you  are  serving  God  by  denying  or 
ignoring  the  Bible's  instructions.  This  is  just  to  say, 
with  Kierkegaard,  that  Christianity  is  an  "either/or;" 
it  cannot  authentically  admit  of  degrees.  Either  the 
Bible  is  to  be  used  as  a  code  for  moral  conduct,  or 
it  is  not.  No  matter  how  much  the  SCM  would  like 
it  to  be  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
actions  of  the  vandals  "un-Christian."  If  you  doubt 
this,  just  try  to  think  of  some  prevalent  objections  to 
homosexuality  that  do  not  make  reference  to  the 
Bible. 

Zachary  Green  is  a  philosophy  student  at  U 
of  T  when  he  is  not  too  busy  defending 
authentic  meaning  in  the  educated  world. 
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Ibbitson:  objective 
insider  or  Tory  hack? 


Guns  don't  kill^ 
people  do 


BY  BOB  BETTSON 

Is  John  Ibbitson  trying  to  make 
sense  of  Mike  Harris  and  his  so- 
called  Common  Sense  Revolution, 
as  Varsity  reviewer/interviewer 
Andrew  Loung  contends  (Mar. 
1 7),  or  is  he  ajoumalistic  apologist 
for  the  Harris  government? 

I  would  argue  strenuously  for 
the  latter  position. 

I  expected  a  more  critical  ap- 
praisal of  Promised  Land, 
Ibbitson's  book  on  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Harris  government. 
After  all,  the  Varsity  has  distin- 
guished itself  duringthe  past  cou- 
ple of  years  with  some  of  the  more 
incisive  criticism  of  the  Harris  gov- 
emmentavailable  in  Toronto  news- 
papers. Only  NOW  has  joined//ie 
Varsity  in  the  strength  of  its  cri- 
tique of  the  Harris  gang  and  their 
misdeeds. 

Ibbitson,  former  Ottawa  Citi- 
zen Queen's  Park  correspondent, 
bills  Promised  Land  as  an  inside 
story.  What  that  means  in  practice 
is  we  hear  a  lot  from  Harris  sup- 
porters and  political  operatives  on 
how  wonderful  they  are.  There 
aren't  many  critical  voices  in 


Promised  Land,  save  for  John 
Sewell. 

Sure  Ibbitson  admits  Harris 
made  mistakes.  But  that  doesn't 
make  him  dispassionate.  I  think 
Mr.  Loung  read  a  different  book 

than  I  did  if  he  be-   

lieves  Ibbitson  "dis- 
plays nary  a 
skewed  perspec- 
tive, either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left." 

Mr.  Ibbitson 
leans  decidedly  to 
the  right  in  his 
analysis  of  Harris. 
He  accepts  the  gov- 
ernment's overall 
blueprint  without 
critical  analysis,  and 
even  buys  into 
Harris  rhetoric. 
One  small  example 
is  how  he  treats  Mike  Harris  and 
his  economic  strategy.  Ibbitson  be- 
gins a  chapter  saying  under  Harri  s 
Ontario  is  decidedly  open  for  busi- 
ness again.  He  offers  as  evidence 
a  description  ofHarris  on  an  over- 
seas trade  jaunt. 

Excuse  me,  did  I  miss  some- 
thing? Under  the  NDP,  wasn't 


Ontario  open  for  business?  Many 
large  corporations  did  business 
here,  opened  operations,  and  made 
investments.  And  there  was  a  pre- 
mier named  Rae  who  was  part  of 
trade  missions  to  China  and  other 


We  are  still  waiting  for  a 

worthy  mainstream 
appraisal  of  the  first  two, 
and  now  almost  three  years 
of  Harris  rule. 


exotic  destinations  that  produced 
millions  of  dollars  in  signed  con- 
tracts. 

This  kind  of  quibble,  while  small, 
is  just  a  symptom  of  the  basic 
problem  of  Ibbitson's  book.  Far 
from  being  dispassionate,  Ibbitson 
offers  a  story  that  could  have  been 
dictated  from  the  pen  of  a  Harris 
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public  relations  flunky.  He  makes 
a  few  concessions  by  describing 
opposition  but  doesn  't  really  deal 
with  their  criticism,  because  he's 
telling  the  "inside"  story. 

What's  missing  is  the  impact  of 

  Harris  policies  both  on  the 

larger  level,  and  on  real 
people.  Welfare  recipients 
are  flesh  and  blood.  They 
had  20  per  cent  taken  off 
their  cheques  and  their 
rents  didn't  go  down.  No 
wonder  they  have  had  to 
rely  increasingly  on  food 
banks. 

Meanwhile,  the  30  per 
cent  Harris  tax  cut  has 
operated  with  the  reverse 
Robin  Hood  effect,  taking 
money  from  the  poor  to 
line  the  pockets  of  the  rich. 
One  statistic  Ibbitson 
doesn 't  mention  is  that  1 3  per  cent 
of  Ontarians,  the  high  income  va- 
riety, will  get  87  per  cent  of  the 
benefit  of  the  tax  cut,  while  the 
rest  of  us  get  the  crumbs. 

Rather  than  fawn  breathlessly 
over  Mike  Harris  and  pretend  he  is 
an  intellectual  giant,  with  more 
political  expertise  than  he  is  given 
credit  for,  Ibbitson  should  have 
stepped  back  and  analyzed  his 
government.  If  he  had  he  should 
have  seen  it  not  as  a  "hinterland" 
response  to  a  groundswell  for 
change  among  the  populace,  but 
as  a  calculated  right  wing  agenda 
to  reduce  government  and  attack 
the  social  safety  net  and  public 
institutions  while  putting  all  its  faith 
in  private  enterprise. 

We  are  sti  1 1  wai  t  ing  for  a  worthy 
mainstream  appraisal  of  the  first 
two,  and  now  almost  three  years 
ofHarris  rule.  Some  of  the  critical 
efforts,  collections  of  essays  like 
Ontario,  Open  for  Business, 
Closed  to  People  are  a  start.  But 
much  more  analysis  is  needed  in 
order  that  Mike  Harris  gets  the 
electoral  defeat  he  so  richly  de- 
serves in  1999,  or  2000  when  he 
calls  the  next  provincial  election. 

Bob  Bettson  is  a  freelance  jour- 
nalist and  first  year  Divinity  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  College. 


BY  ALEX  S.  ROSS 

Every  year  in  the  United  States, 
40,000  people  are  killed  with  a 
firearm  and  another  1 00,000  are 
wounded.  The  murders  in 
Jonesboro.  Arkansas  are  just  the 
latest  example. 

America' s  culture  of  easy  ac- 
cess to  firearms  is  well  known.  In 
fact,  it  is  enshrined  in  that  nation '  s 
highest  law.  The  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution says:  "A  well  regulated  mi- 
litia, being  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed." 

While  some  have  argued  that 
this  right  refers  to  the  National 
Guard  or  other  organized  state 
militias,  most  constitutional  schol- 
ars are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
law  refers  to  individuals  rather 
than  the  state  military.  Said  one 
expert:  "When  the  Constitution 
means  states,  it  says  'states'. 
When  it  means  people,  it  says 
'people'.  The  Second  Amend- 
ment says  'people.'" 

Approximately  half ofall  homes 
in  the  United  States  have  at  least 
one  firearm  inside.  Most  of  these 
homes  actually  have  four  or  five 
guns.  In  fact,  there  are  probably 
enough  firearms  in  the  US  to  issue 
one  to  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  country. 

What  does  this  widespread  cul- 
ture of  guns  mean?  Every  day, 
hundreds  of  lives... are  saved. 
That's  right, ifl vet/.  According  to 
detailed  studies  conducted  by  well- 
known  and  respected  sociologists 
and  criminologists  like  Dr.  Barry 
Kleck,  firearms  are  used  more 
than  2,000,000  times  each  year  by 
law  abiding  citizens  to  defend  them- 
selves against  criminal  attacks. 
According  to  the  survivors  them- 
selves, in  400,000  of  these  cases, 
the  victim  would  have  been  killed 
i  f  they  had  not  had  a  gun  to  defend 
themselves. 

These  are  the  numbers.  About 
40,000killedand  100,000 wounded 
(some  of  these  being  criminals 
who  were  shot  in  self  defense) 
versus  400,000  lives  saved  by  fire- 
arms. If  access  to  guns  by  law 
abiding  citizens  in  the  United  States 
is  curtailed,  expect  the  death  toll  to 
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rise  by  more  than  300,000  souls. 

No  one  will  argue  that  the  trag- 
edy in  Jonesboro  is  not  at  least 
partly  a  result  of  the  easy  availabil- 
ity of  firearms.  It  is.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  would  be  dead  if  not  for 
that  same  availability.  Each  year, 
countless  numbers  of  abusive 
(ex)husbands  and  (ex)boyfriends 
ignorejudicialrestrainingordersand 
attempt  to  murder  their  (former) 
wives  or  girl  friends.  Many  of  these 
women  defend  themselves,  suc- 
cessfully, with  firearms.  If  not  for 
the  guns  to  which  they  had  access, 
these  women  would  be  statistics 
instead  of  survivors.  When  the  re- 
straining order  failed,  the  firearm 
didn't. 

The  availability  of  firearms  does 
lead  to  some  otherwise  prevent- 
able deaths,  although  fatal  fire- 
arms accidents  are  at  an  all  time 
low  of  only  1 500  each  year.  Yet 
cars  also  lead  to  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  each  year,  even 
more  than  guns.  But  since  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  costs,  soci- 
ety has  no  hesitation  about  con- 
tinuing to  drive.  There  is  a  cost 
associated  with  the  availability  of 
guns  as  well,  but  this  cost  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  benefits  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  lives  saved  each 
year. 

Even  so.  care  must  still  be  taken. 
No  one  with  a  criminal  record  or 
psychiatric  history  of  violence 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  a 
firearm,  and  both  state  and  federal 
laws  in  the  United  States  already 
enforce  this  requirement. 

The  theory  that  gun  control  will 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of crimi- 
nals is  misguided  at  best.  Criminals, 
by  definition,  do  not  obey  the  law,  so 
why  would  they  obey  a  law  that 
says  they  can't  have  a  gun?  Make 
no  mistake,  the  criminal  predators 
of  our  society  have  guns,  and  they 
will  continue  to  have  them.  Even 
Britain,  which  has  banned  virtually 
all  forms  of  private  gun  ownership, 
still  has  a  serious  problem  with  gun 
violence.  If  decent,  law-abiding 
people  have  access  to  firearms, 
they  can  defend  themselves  against 
the  rampant  crime  that  the  justice 
system  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
control.  Gun  control  accomplishes 
only  one  thing:  Todisarm  the  inno- 
cent and  turn  them  into  easy  prey. 

Alex  S.  Ross  is  a  third  year  engi- 
neering student  and  a  Life  Mefh- 
ber  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 


Movie  Listings  -  Friday,  Apr.  3  •  Thrusday.  Apt.  9 

^  ^  7:00  Wag  The  Dog  (PG) 

9:00  La  Vie  De  Jesus  (STC) 
11:45  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show  (AA) 


Sat  4 


SM  BUX>R  ST.  WEST  SJMCn 


Sun.  5 


McxL  6 


Tues.7 


Wed  8 


7:00  Wag  The  Dog  (PG) 
9:00  La  Vie  Oe  Jesus 
(STC) 

11:45  Pink  Flamingos  (AA) 

2:00  Wag  The  Dog  (PG) 
4:00  &  7:00 

Happy  Together  (AA) 
9:00  La  Vie  De  Jesus  (STC) 

7:15  Drug  Store  Cowboy  (R) 
9:30  La  Vie  De  Jesus  (STC) 

7:15  The  Wedding  Singer 
(PG) 

9:30  La  Vie  Oe  Jesus  (STC) 

7:15  Gumnio(R) 

9:30  La  Vie  De  Jesus  (STC) 


7:00  The  Ice  Storm  (AA) 
^  9:30  La  Vie  De  Jesus  (STC) 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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Ryerson  students  give  governors  ear  full 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Cash-strapped  Ryerson  students 
demanding  the  university  stop  up- 
ping  the  cost  of  their  degrees 
stormed  out  of  a  board  of  gover- 
nors meeting  Monday  night  after 
finding  their  concerns  met  with 
stubborn  resolve  and  insincere 
sympathy. 

In  an  unprecedented  move, 
Ryerson  governors  gave  average 
students  an  hour  of  their  time. 
After  student  uproar  last  year  over 
an  unfriendly  budget  process,  the 
highest  governing  body  decided  to 
open  it  up  a  little  and  hear  from 
students  before  tackling  the  per- 
ennially sticky  issue  of  tuition  fee 
hikes. 

And  Ryerson  students  took  frill 
advantage  of  the  treat.  Armed 
with  a  tuition  freeze  petition  signed 
by  over  6,300  students  and  refer- 
endum results  where  97  per  cent 
of  tuition  fee  payers  voted  against 
empowering  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors to  raise  their  fees,  governors 
and  student  union  execs  Gord  Tan- 
ner and  Angeio  DeLuca  got  things 
rolling. 

Then  came  the  voices  of  aver- 
age students  who  used  a  myriad  of 
strategies  to  hammer  home  the 
point  that  any  more  downloading 
onto  students  spells  disaster.  By 
the  end,  governors  were  bombarded 
with  personal  stories,  political  pleas, 
moral  petitions  and  stem  warnings 
to  grapple  with. 

"I  came  to  Ryerson  with  high 


hopes  but  I  don '  t  know  how  much 
longer  I'll  be  able  to  do  this,"  said 
first  year  journalism  student  Jas- 
mine Tuffaba.  "Sorry  if  I'm  get- 
ting emotional.  It's  just  my  life  I'm 
talking  about." 

"I  can't  figure  out  how  you 
haven't  been  able  to  figure  it  out 
by  now,"  a  continuing  education 
student  echoed  to  stunned  gover- 
nors. She  started  her  academic 
career  back  in  1 992  when  tuition 
fees  were  half  of  what  they  are 
today,  but  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete her  degree  because  bills  and 
their  coro  1  lary — work — keep  get- 
ting in  the  way. 

Buried  in  to  this  mixed  baggage 
of  pleas  was  humour. 

"I  want  al  1  your  addresses.  Next 
year,  when  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
groceries,  I  can  come  to  your 
homes  for  dinner,"  said  one 
woman. 

And  for  any  governors  who 
were  unaware  of  the  student  lobby 
effort,  Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario 
chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students,  alerted  them  to  that 
angle.  "We've  met  with  govern- 
ment officials.  We '  ve  lobbied  uni- 
versity adminisfrators.  We've  put 
students  out  on  the  streets.  And 
the  students  here  have  told  you, 
enough  is  enough,"  Poiriertold  the 
board.  "The  message  is  clear,  co- 
herent and  consistent." 

He  also  reminded  them  that 
governors  have  been  pushing  for 
the  power  to  hike  fees  through  the 
provincial  lobby  group,  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities.  "Unless 


ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Ryerson  president  Claude  Lajeunesse  is  really  listening. 


you  start  being  accountable  to  the 
students  and  the  other  stakeholders 
on  this  campus,  then  you  don't 
represent  anyone.  What  you  do  is 
represent  the  government's 
agenda." 

A  second  year  social  work  stu- 


dent spoke  about  the  trials  facing 
her  working  parents  struggling  to 
pay  fortheir  children's  education. 

"I  had  a  dream  about  what  uni- 
versity was  before  I  came  here. 
All  I  see  is  a  money-making  fac- 
tory where  students  are  pushed 


out,"  she  said.  "You  should  be 
accountable  to  all  of  us,  not  just 
rich  kids." 

Others  were  less  courteous. 
"This  may  sound  cryptic,  but  hun- 
gry people  are  dangerous  people," 
said  alumnus  Shiraz  Riwat. 


But  the  few  governors  who  re- 
acted verbally  to  the  deputations 
only  sparked  a  further  sense  of 
student  disillusionment. 

"I 'm  in  sympathy.  Your  stories 
are  very  touching,"  said  governor 
Adam  Fuerstenberg,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  to  balance  the 
opinions  of  al  1  the  stakeholders. 

His  message  didn't  goover  very 
well.  "Get  him  a  hanky,"  chimed  in 
one  feisty  audience  member.  "Can 
you  say  rationalization?"  another 
cried  out. 

So  another  governor  took  a  stab 
at  it. 

"You  have  no  moral  right  to 
say  that  we  don't  care,"  said 
alumnus  Jane  Langdon,  stressing 
that  she  contributes  to  society  by 
paying  taxes  and  hiring  and  train- 
ing young  people  as  the  president 
of  her  own  company.  "I  find  it 
personally  insulting." 

Trying  to  diffuse  the  situation, 
board  chair  Dale  Patterson  added 
his  two  cents  while  the  university 
president  sat  silently  next  to  him. 
"It's  about  education,  our  educa- 
tion." 

But  Tanner  wasn't  convinced 
their  message  had  sunk  in.  "I  can't 
sit  here  with  this  patsy  footing 
around.  It  happened  last  year,"  he 
said  as  he  got  up  and  led  the 
contingent  of  dozens  of  students 
present  out  of  the  chambers. 

The  Ryerson  board  of  gover- 
nors will  decide  whether  to  in- 
crease fees  at  their  next  meeting, 
scheduled  for  April  27~the  last 
week  of  exams. 


Western  to  honour  fee-hiking  education  guru 


BY  RACHEL  FUREY 

Varsity  Staff 

Ontario  students  may  not  hold 
David  Smith  in  high  esteem,  but 
that's  not  stopping  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  from  granting 
him  an  honourary  degree. 

Smith,  who  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  Trent  University  in  Peter- 
borough, will  be  honoured  at  West- 
em  '  s  upcoming  June  convocation 
ceremony. 

Before  going  to  Trent,  Smith 
served  as  president  of  Queen's 
University .  But  he  is  best  known  in 
the  post-secondary  education  com- 
munity for  the  work  he  did  be- 
tween his  presidential  posts. 

In  1 996,  Smith  chaired  the  On- 
tario Tory  government's  Advisory 
Panel  on  Future  Directions  for 
Postsecondary  Education. 

Dubbed  the  "Smith  Report"  the 
panel's  recommendations  included 
the  deregulation  of  tuition  fees,  the 
adoption  of  an  income-contingent 
loan  repayment  scheme  and  a  call 
for  increased  private  sector  in- 


volvement with  universities  and 
colleges. 

"His  recommendations  lead  to 
inequities  between  institutions  and 
higher  tuifion  fees,"  said  Wayne 
Poirier,  chair  of  the  Ontario  com- 
ponent of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students.  "Western  could 
have  found  individuals  more  wor- 
thy [of  receiving  an  honourary 
degree]." 

But  Western's  president  is 
pleased  with  the  decision  to  hon- 
our Smith. 

"David  is  a  very  generous  and 
supportive  colleague.  He  is  com- 
mitted to  improving  higher  educa- 
tion across  this  country,"  said  presi- 
dent Paul  Davenport.  He  has  al- 
ready stated  publicly  that  he  frilly 
supports  the  recommendations 
forwarded  in  the  Smith  Report. 

Davenport  also  says  Smith  is 
not  being  honoured  only  for  his 
work  on  the  Advisory  Panel,  but 
also  for  his  work  as  president  of 
Queen's  during  difficult  financial 
times. 

"[Smith]  is  beloved  by  his  fel- 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


low  economists  andhisfellowuni- 
versity  presidents  around  this  coun- 
try," added  Davenport. 

Much  of  the  recommendations 
forwarded  in  the  Smith  report  ech- 
oed the  demands  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  a  post-sec- 
ondary education  lobby  group  made 
up  of  Ontario's  university  presi- 
dents. 

"It's  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
university  goveming  structures  are 
rewarding  their  own  and  those 
individuals  that  have  the  same  ide- 


ology that  the  university  is  push- 
ing," said  Poirier. 

Poirier  points  to  the  example  of 
the  University  of  Toronto's  deci- 
sion to  grant  former  US  President 
George  Bush  an  honourary  de- 
gree last  November. 

Activists  denounced  that  deci- 
sion by  drawing  attention  to  Bush '  s 
direct  links  to  one  of  the  U  of  T's 
major  corporate  donors,  Canadian 
businessman  Peter  Munk.  On  the 
day  the  degree  was  presented  over 
1,000  descended  on  the  U  of  T 


campus. 

A  month  before,  the  President's 
Office  decided  to  cancel  the  sod 
turning  ceremony  scheduled  the 
same  day  in  honour  of  Munk's 
$6.4  million  gift,  featuring  his  busi- 
ness partner  Bush. 

"More  and  more  universities  are 
moving  away  from  giving  degrees 
to  individuals  who' ve  done  human 
rights  work  and  advocated  on  be- 
half of  the  student  community," 
added  Poirier. 

Yet  Western  students  don't 


seems  to  have  too  much  of  a  gripe 
with  the  idea  of  Smith  being  hon- 
oured by  their  university. 

"It's  true  the  decisions  he's 
made  are  hurting  students.  We 
may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  this 
man  but  we're  not  going  to  go 
afterhim"  said  Kelly  Barrowcliffe, 
vice-president  external  of  West- 
em'sgraduate  student  union.  "We 
won't  be  pulling  a  George  Bush 
protest  or  anything  like  that. . .  If  it 
had  been  the  president  of  China, 
then  we'd  have  a  problem." 
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Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
and  the  Department  of  Italian  Studies 
present 

THE  KING  STAG 

by  Carlo  Gozzi 
translation  by  Albert  Bermel  and  Ted  Emery 
directed  by  Alec  Stockwell 

March  25  -  28,  and  April  1-  4  8:00pm 
March  29  and  April  5  2:00pm 

Tickets:  $15/$  12  Students  &  Seniors 

Robert  Gill  Theatre 
214  College  St.,  3^"  Hoor 
For  reservations:  978-7986 
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Unde  George's  Family  Restaurant  1 

Feel  Like  Home  at  \ 
Uncle  George 's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 
Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -  3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  1 2 : 00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 
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Get  Credit 
For  Your  Hard 
Earned  Credits. 


Interested  in  a  career  in  technology?  Make  Centennial 
your  next  move. 

Not  only  will  you  enhance  your  resume  with  practical 
experience,  hut  you  may  also  be  eligible  to  gain  advanced 
standing  transfer  credits  for  your  university  courses. 
Consider  these  programs: 


Environmental 
Protection  Technology 

•  Benefit  from  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  approach,  integrating 
chemical,  biological  and  civil 
engineering  technology 

•  Train  on  state-of-the-art 
equipment 

•  Benefit  from  hands-on  pro- 
jects, laboratory  tests  and 
field  studies 

•  Study  urban  ecology,  Auto 
CAD,  hazardous  waste,  GIS 
mapping,  bioregionalism,  inte- 
grated environmental  research 


•  Quahfy  for  careers  with 
respected  companies  across 
Canada. 

Biological  Technology 

•  Gain  applied  microbiology 
skills  in  food,  dairy,  pharma- 
ceutical and  quality  control 
microbiology 

•  Study  microbial  genetics, 
biotechnology,  environmental 
and  systematic  microbiology 

•  Co-op  work  placement 
option  is  available 

•  Qualify  for  leading  industry 
and  government  jobs. 


Call  (416)  289-5000,  ext.  2267  for  more  information. 
Or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.cencol.on.ca 


Nfld.  government  puts  $4 
million  into  scholarships 


To  tide  students  over  until  the  millennium 


BY  MICHAEL  CONNORS 

ST.  JOHN'S  (CUP)  —  In  a 
provincial  budget  that  gave  a 
little  something  to  everyone,  the 
Newfoundland  government 
promised  $4-mi]lion  in  scholar- 
ships for  post-secondary  stu- 
dents but  no  tuition  freeze. 

The  government  will  provide 
enough  money  for  4,000  need- 
and  merit-based  awards  worth 
up  to  $  1 ,000  each.  Finance  Min- 
ister Paul  Dicks  announced  in 
his  budget  speech  last  week. 
The  program,  to  be  active  for 
the  next  two  years,  will  bridge 
the  funding  gap  between  next 
fall  and  the  year  2000,  when  the 
Ottawa-sponsored  Millennium 
Fund  is  due  to  start. 

"I  do  think  there  has  been  a 
very  substantial  investment  here 
on  behalf  of  students,"  Premier 
Brian  Tobin  said.  "I  think  we've 
listened  to  the  representation 
we've  heard  and  I  would  be 
disappointed  if  that  were  not 
acknowledged.  And  I  think  it 
will  be  by  the  student  leader- 
ship." 

Student  leaders,  who  were 
expecting  no  more  than  a 
$500,000  scholarship  following 
the  throne  speech  two  weeks 
ago,  say  they  were  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  money  the  gov- 
ernment put  into  the  program. 

"We  went  into  the  budget  ex- 
pecting the  worst,"  said  Tracey 
O'Reilly,  president  of  Memorial 
University's  student  union,  add- 
ing that  this  new  scholarship 


program  has  the  same  problem 
as  the  Millennium  Fund  because 
it  overlooks  students  who  have 
already  built  up  large  debt-loads. 

Dale  Kirby,  chair  of  the  New- 
foundland component  of  the  fed- 


million  since  1 996.  Tuition  fees, 
which  currently  stand  at  about 
$3,200  a  year  for  a  full  course 
load,  are  scheduled  to  increase 
by  5  per  cent  this  summer  to 
offset  part  of  the  cut.  Memori- 


We've  pushed  tuition 

fees  as  hard  as 
they  can  be  pushed,    ip  ip 

-  Memorial  University  president  Art  May 


eration,  says  the  money  put  into 
scholarships  was  better  than 
nothing.  He  adds,  however,  that 
its  benefit  will  be  neutralized  by 
the  government's  refusal  to 
freeze  rising  tuition  fees  at  the 
province's  only  university. 

"Any  time  $4-million  is  in- 
jected into  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, it's  a  good  thing,"  Kirby 
said.  "But  it's  difficult  to  sup- 
port when  you  look  at  the  fact 
that  they're  eliminating  $3-mil- 
lion  from  Memorial's  budget. 
It's  probably  a  good  example  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Memorial  University  is  en- 
tering the  final  year  of  a  three- 
year  budget  plan  which  has  seen 
its  provincial  grant  cut  by  $14- 


al's  operating  budget  will  be 
roughly  $  1 00-million  next  year. 

Memorial  president  Art  May 
says  the  university  can  handle 
this  year's  cut,  but  adds  if  the 
trend  continues,  the  school  will 
run  out  of  manoeuvering  room — 
since  higher  tuition  is  no  longer 
an  option. 

"We  must  have  more  money 
from  the  government  next  year 
or  we  must  change  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  university,"  he  said. 
"We've  pushed  tuition  fees  as 
hard  as  they  .can  be  pushed.  I 
don't  think  it's  logical  for  the 
government  to  put  out  [money] 
for  Millennium  scholarships,  and 
then  for  universities  to  take  [it] 
back  through  fee  increases." 


The  government  did,  however, 
stabilize  funding  for  the  provin- 
cial public  college  system.  But 
Kirby  says  college  students  could 
still  be  looking  at  a  10  per  cent 
tuition  fee  increase  next  fall. 

Education  Minister  Roger 
Grimes  says  he  understands  the 
budget  didn't  address  all 
student  concerns. 

"It  won't  be  to  their  total 
satisfaction,"  he  said. 
"[But]  government 
doesn't  have  the  fiscal  ca- 
pability to  institute  across- 
the-board  measures  such 
as  tuition  freezes,  or  tui- 
tion reductions." 

The  actual  form  the 
scholarship  program  will 
take  and  the  criteria  for 
tapping  into  the  funds, 
however,  have  not  been 
set.  These  matters  will  be 
determined  over  the  sum- 
mer by  a  committee  of  educa- 
tion stakeholders. 

Other  spending  initiatives  in 
the  budget  included  $2. 1  -million 
for  youth  employment  and  $50- 
million  for  construction  and  up- 
grading of  primary  and  second- 
ary schools.  With  a  projected 
deficit  of  $  1 0-million  next  year, 
the  province  is  also  spending 
money  to  stabilize  health  and 
social  programs,  increasing  so- 
cial assistance  for  individuals 
and  families  by  7  per  cent  over 
the  next  three  years  and  putting 
an  extra  $30-million  into  health 
care. 

Atlantic  Bureau,  with  files 
from  Sean  Ryan 
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...  dans  ies  deux  langues  offficieiles 

lYi  veux  nil , 
bon  emploi  eet  ete? 

Tu  peux  travailler  dans  les  deux  langues  officielles? 

Tu  aimerais  decouvrir  une  autre  region  du  Canada  tout  en 
travaillant  dans  ton  domaine  d'etudes? 


in  Both  Official  Languages 


Make  the  most 
of  your  summer! 

If  you  can  work  in  both  official  languages, 
Young  Canada  Works  could  offer  you  a  summer  job 
in  your  field  of  study  and  help  you  discover  Canada. 


Alors  n'cittends  pas,  inscris-toi  a 
Jeunesse  Canada  au  travail 
dans  les  deux  langues  officielles... 
sur  internet  a  http://rnd.rescol.ca 
ou  en  appelant  au  1-800-935-5555 
pour  obtenir  un  formulaire  d'inscription. 


Register  now  to 
Young  Canada  Works 
in  Both  Official  Languages... 
on  the  internet  at  http://ngr.schoolnet.ca 
or  by  calling  1-800-935-5555 
to  receive  an  application  form. 
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Linux  vs. 
Microsoft? 


BY  PAUL  KING 


With  contenders  such  as  Apple  barely 
surviving  and  IBM's  OS/2  declining  in 
popularity,  Linux  is  the  second  most 
widely-distributed  operating  system  when 
compared  withMicrosoft's  Windows  NT, 
the  closest  thing  Microsoft  has  to  a 
"cadiilac"  operating  system. 

Of  course,  Linux  has  good  reason  to 
boast  a  user  base  of  over  7  million.  You 
can  download  it  fornothing  (but  those  of 
us  with  less  time  on  our  hands  would 
prefer  to  buy  the  disk  sets).  Thirty  bucks 
buys  a  half  dozen  CDs  contaimng  eve  ry 
free-of-charge  Linux  application  imagi- 
nable. Thecost  covers  the  printing  of  the 
CDs  and  die  packaging,  plus  a  small  pro  fit 
for  the  distributors. 

BeingaLinux  distributor  isn'tagct-rich- 
quick  operation.  Even  though  RcdHat's 
most  recent  Linux  distribution  (version  5) 
was  named  "  1 997  Product  of  tlic  Year"  by 
InfoWorid,  RedHat  is  still  a  middling  com- 
pany with  under  50  employees  (but quickly 
growing),  and  its  distribution  is  also  freely 
available  from  their  web  site. 

Still,  Linux  distributors  have  theirobsta- 
cles.  Large  companies  are  used  to  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  for  networking  sys- 
tems like  Windows  NT,  Solaris,  or  SCO 
UNIX.  When  a  salesperson  approaches 
them  claiming  that  they  can  offer  the 
same  functionality  for  under  1 00  dollars, 
they  are  usually  met  with  disbelief. 

There  are  a  great  many  university  stu- 
dents, especially  computer  science  ma- 
jors, who  run  Linux  at  home,  and  who 
know  professors  that  use  it.  Odds  are  that 
they  will  require  it  to  be  used  when  they 
become  managers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
times  that  Linux  sales  do  succeed.  In  fact. 


there  are  enough  successes  to  say  that 
Linux  can  no  longer  be  considered  the 
exclusive  operating  system  for  computer 
"geeks"  and  college  students. 

With  its  growing  popularity,  companies 
such  as  SCO,  IBM,  and  Solaris  have 
become  quite  concerned.  Microsoft  has 
been  one  company  that  has  made  a  point 
of  going  after  corporate  users  of  Linux, 
and  stories  abound  as  to  their  sales  tactics 
for  this  target  group. 

Managers  have  been  reportedly  ap- 
proachedby  Microsoft  salespeople,  hav- 
ing their  judgement  questioned  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  using  Lmux.  The  argument 
being,  that  purchasing  Miaosoft  is  con- 
sidered 'Vise'*,  since  it  is  the  world's 
biggest-selling  operating  system  (and  so 
who  cares  if  it  crashes);  while  if  a  Linux 
system  causes  problems,  the  boss  maybe 
more  inclined  to  fire  the  manager  who 
installed  Linux,  since  it  is  less  well-known. 

These  whisper  campaigns  may  not  be 
benefiting  Microsoft.  So  what  if  Linux 
takes  over  the  operating-system  world?  If 
it  took  over  completely  tomorrow,  chances 
are  it  would  help  Microsoft  because  the 
corporation  makes  most  of  its  money  on 
applications  and  application  suites.  Oper- 
ating systems  are  not  quite  as  big  a  draw. 
People  just  don't  buy  them  as  often  as 
other  software,  and  they  don't  need  to. 

So,  if  Linux  took  over  the  market  for 
OSes,  Microsoft  would  see  that  its  venture 
into  operating  systems  is  losing  money,  and 
abandon  it.  It  would  then  declare  Linux  as 
the  operating  system,  retool  their  software 
suites  to  work  with  Linux,  and  concentrate 
more  on  making  applications  to  run  on 
Linux,  which  is  the  biggermoney-makerat 
any  rate.  It's  not  as  though  Linux  is  going 
to  stage  an  aggressive  buyout  ofMicrosoft, 
although  we  can  dream  about  it. 
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Popeye: 


Mammoth  movie 
less  than  brilliant 


BY  DAVID-JAMES  FERNANDES 

Varsity  Staff 

Multipath  Movies,  by  Brilliant  Entertain- 
ment, promises  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot  more 
than  it  can  deliver  with  it's  latest  kids' 
story,  ''Popeye  and  the  Quest  for  the 
Woolly  Mammoth  "  one  of  a  series  of 
new  'user-controlled'  3D  animated  mov- 
ies for  the  home  PC. 

The  characters  are  3D  animated  poly- 
gons in  a3D  world.  Anda  'digital  projector' 
controls  screen  and  resolution  size,  and 
provides  the  usual  array  of  VCR  controls. 

The  packaging  iox Popeye  asserts  that 
you  can  "make  it  your  movie.  You  control 
the  action!"  The  reality  is  that  you  really 
can  control  the  'action'  of  the  camera's 
point  of  view.  Because  the  story  is  con- 
structed in  3D  space,  you  can  take  the 
camera  somewhere  else  while  the  real 
narrative  of  the  story  proceeds.  But  why 


would  you  want  to?  First  of  all,  the  ani- 
mated world  the  dimwits  at  Brilliant  in- 
vented is  so  small,  as  soon  as  you  wander 
away  from  the  ideal  camera  angle,  you 
realize  all  the  3D  sets  in  the  'movie'  are 
false  ones.  Houses  have  one  wall,  bushes 
have  nothing  beyond  them  and  roads  lead 
nowhere.  That  'snoflinlSowhileit'skind 
of  cool  that  you  can  view  the  story  action 
from  almost  any  conceivable  angle  (in- 
cluding underneath),  the  truth  is  the  de- 
fault one  is  the  most  interesting. 

Then  there's  the  assertion  that  there 
are  "multiple  plot  twists.  You  decide  the 
outcome!"  The  'plot  twists'  consist  of 
things  like  choosing  which  bug  Sweet  Pea 
will  follow  or  which  stupid  scheme  Brutus 
will  use  to  get  Olive  Oil '  s  attention.  And  as 
much  as  I  tried,  I  could  only  find  two 
possible  endings.  It's  kind  of  like  those 
vapid  'choose-your-own  adventure'  books 
they  used  to  sell  where  the  plots  were  so 


flimsy,  youjust  gave  up  caring  whether  or 
not  you  lived  or  died. 

And  final  ly,  the  requirements  specify  a 
Pentium  1 33  ( 1 66  recommended)  with  1 6 
Megs  of  RAM.  I  tried  it  on  a  P 1 50  with  32 
Megs  and  a  video  card  that  alleges  to  have 
3D  acceleration.  The  characters  were 
blocky,  jumpy,  and  rigid  at  all  resolutions 
and  screen  sizes. 

The  idea  is  great,  but  the  clunky  tech- 
nology gets  in  the  way  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  an  interesting  chil- 
dren's story. 

Theonly  savinggraceofthis  'movie'  is 
that  it  has  an  excellent  sound  track,  neat 
camera  movements  (though  jumpy)  and 
really  great  voices.  For  all  the  hype,  how- 
ever, you'd  be  far  better  off  buying  your 
little  sister  a  Popeye  video  and  a  good 
Popeye  pop-up  book.  At  least  you  know 
these  tried-and-true  technologies  can  de- 
liver on  their  promises. 
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Veteran  pop  innovators  maintain 
radical  spirit  through 
unlikely  inspirations 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

Let's  start  with  the  introductions,  shall 
we?  In  this  comer  we  ha.vehomoereciiis, 
with  soft  skin  on  the  outside  and  blood 
flowing  through  an  intricate  network  of 
veins  on  the  inside.  When  so  inspired,  the 
homo  ereclus  can  use  its  vocal  chords  to 
produce  pitch-perfect  harmonies  and 
warm,  luscious  tones,  but  usually  indulges 
in  its  penchant  forgargling,  belching  and, 
urn,  flatulence. 

And  in  the  other  comer  we  have  the 
Moog  synthesizer,  with  its  hard  metal 
exterior  and  internal  network  of  wires 
transmitting  electrodes  from  knob  to  knob. 
When  so  inspired,  the  Moog  can  also 
produce  warm,  luscious  tones,  but  it  too 
can  facilitate  more  dubious  sonorous  ex- 
ercises— such  as  gargling,  belching  and, 
um,  flatulence. 

Cold  and  Bouncy  (V2/Sonic  Unyon), 
the  fourth  album  from  London's  High 
Llamas,  finds  these  two  factions  squaring 
off  in  the  ring...  only  to  have  both  sides 
throw  off  the  gloves  and  waltz  the  night 
away  together.  After  all,  what  goes  better 
with  a  pitch-perfect  harmony  than  a  synth 
fart? 

"The  minute  you  start  referring  to  rule 
books  and  lay ing  down  ground  rules,  you '  re 
finished,"  professes  Sean  O'Hagan,  the 
highest  of  Llamas.  "The  most  important 
thing  is  the  individual  and  the  act  of  the 
individual.  Ideas,  that's  the  important  thing: 
ideas,  ideas,  ideas. 


"The  problem  with  the  British-based 
music  industry  is  that  it's  run  by  people 
whoareintheir30swhowon'tacceptthe 
fact  that  their  teens  are  over.  And  every- 
thing is  geared  toward  extendingpeople 's 
teens  into  their  20s  and  30s.  I  find  it  absurd 
when  you  get  30  year-old  men  spewing 
teen  angst;  they're  still  saying,  'We  don't 
give  a  fuck!'  Why  can't  you  actually  act 
like  an  adult  and  still  engage  yourself  in 
somesortof  radical  musical  alternative?" 

However,  O'Hagan 's  idea  of  radical- 
ism is  different  than  that  of  your  average 
noise-espousing  musical  anarchist.  While 
it's  true  that  he's  never  met  a  drone  he 
didn't  like  (as  his  many  collaborations  with 
fellow  Londoners  Stereolab  attest), 
O '  Hagan '  s  tme  inspirations  are  not  found 
in  the  art-underground;  they 're  embedded 
in  the  muzak  piped  into  your  dentist's 
office,  that  annoying  commercial  jingle 
you  just  heard  on  the  radio,  or  in  the 
soundtrack  to  that  really  awfiil '  50s  west- 
em  flick  that  was  on  cable  last  night  at 
three  in  the  morning.  As  the  old  saying 
goes,  one  person's  schmaltz  is  another's 
avant-garde. 

"You  know  the  song  'Venus'  by  Frankie 
Avalon?",  O'Hagan  inquires.  "The  next 
time  you  hear  that,  just  stop  and  listen  to 
the  production — it's  absolutely  bizarre.  It 
has  that  kind  of  late-'50s  delivery,  where 
you  have  that  sort  of  angelic,  Mormon 
choir  backing  and  then  this  kind  of  ridicu- 
lous male  vocal.  I  mean,  that's  a  quite 
radical  sound,  more  radical  than  just  an- 
other barrage  of  distortion. 


"Or  have  you  heard  Raymond  Scott's 
Music  For  Babies,  a  four  CD  collection 
of  electronic  impu  Ises  that  is  supposed  to 
endear  your  child  to  the  idea  of  music?  It's 
amazing:  a 60  year-old  man  making  ambi- 
ent music  for  some  corporate  research 
institute — it's  absolutely  bizarre.  Blue 
Velvet,  the  film,  that's  one  thing  it  cap- 
tured: using  kind  of  old  doo-wop  sound- 
trackmusic  and  then  very  disturbing  visual 
imagery  and  just  saying,  'Listen,  these 
things  work  together.'" 

The  proof  is  in  Cold  and  Bouncy's 
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sonic  pudding.  If  1996's  sweeping,  or- 
chestral epic //awa/V  resembled  a  pictur- 
esque postcard.  Cold  and  Bouncy  seems 
more  like  a  transmission  from  an  unknown 
territory,  and  it's  uncertain  whether  it's 
beaming  in  from  the  past  or  future.  The 


Llamas'  crystallinebarbershop  serenades 
arrive  intact,  but  these  humanistic  ele- 
ments appear  oddly  synthetic;  the  true 
emotion  is  found  in  the  album's  electro- 
symphony  ofbleeps,  bl  ips  and  bloops. 

"A  lot  of  people  criticize  us  because 
they  think  our  vocals  are  anodyne,"  O' 
Hagan  remarks.  "Well,  1  quite  like  the  fact 
that  our  vocals  are  anodyne.  I  think  it's  a 
cliche,  this  kind  of  passionate,  committed 
rock  kind  of  vocal  that  you  get,  like  '  this 
guydefmitelymeans  it.'  I  find  that  totally 
cl  iched,  so  I  wanted  to  do  something  else 
with  the  vocals — what  I  wanted  to  do  was 
turn  the  vocals  into  arrangement  ideas, 
and  for  that  I  was  listening  to  a  lot  of 
soundtrack  music  and  even  dopey  things 
like  John  Huston  westem  movies  where 
you  get  unison  male  vocals  in  that  kind  of 
almost  quasi-religious  delivery.  1  actually 
find  that  really  interesting — I  mean,  it's 
somethingyou  remember  fromyourchild- 
hood  and  you  laugh.  But  then  you  think 
about  it,  and  you  say,  'That's  actually 
quite  an  unusual  vocal. ' 

"But  you  still  get  people  like 
Radiohead — who  are  supposed  to  be 
making  radical  records — and  what  do 
they  do?  They've  got  guitars  and  then 
you've  got  a  vocalist  going  [assumes  his 
best  faux-angst  singing  voice],  ^Awww, 
what  happened  to  me  today...'  You 
know,  there's  nothing  new  there.  I  just 
find  it  a  very  safe  bedroom  marketing 
cliche." 

O'Hagan's  disdain  for  diary-quoting 
songwriters  is  somewhat  surprising  con- 
sidering his  reverence  for  the  pioneer  of 
lyrical  psychoanalysis.  Since  the  High 
Llamas'  1 990  debut,  not  one  mention  of 
the  band  has  failed  to  summon  the  names 
of  Brian  Wilson  and  his  1 966  post-surfing 
masterpiece.  Pet  Sounds.  (That  I  waited 


over  800  words  to  reference  the  tragic 
Beach  Boys  founder  should  cam  me  some 
sort  of  award  for  restraint.) 

The  confessional  toneofWilson's  lyrics 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Llamas' 
stable  offables,  but  O'Hagan's  bewilder- 
ingly  complex  arrangements  are  the  sort  of 
musical  puzzles  that  drove  the  emotionally- 
unstable  Wilson  to  seclusion  while  making 
Pet  Sounds'  1967  follow-up  (the  aborted 
5m//eproject).  In  fact,  records  WVeHawaii 
and  its  1994  predecessor  Gideon  Gaye 
were  so  faithful  to  Wilson's  original  blue- 
prints that  the  man  himself  asked  O'Hagan 
for  some  tips  on  recapturing  that  old  magic 
feeling.  However,  O'Hagan's  1997  meet- 
ing with  Wilson  and  the  remaining  Beach 
Boys  ended  on  less-than-amicable  terms, 
proving  once  again  that  while  it  may  not  be 
wise  to  kill  your  idols  (as  Sonic  Youth  once 
preached),  it  is  best  to  keep  them  at  a 
healthy  distance. 

"I  don't  particularly  like  talking  about 
the  Beach  Boys  or  Brian  Wilson," 
O'Hagan  sighs.  "Butthey  still  are  a  major 
influence.  There 's  so  many  obvious  con- 
nections. I  medin,Gideon  Ga>'esetusup: 
some  people  said  it  was  derivative,  some 
people  said  it  wasn '  t,  but  it  was  very  close 
to  what  the  Beach  Boys  did. 

"It's  the  attitude  that  I'm  frying  to  play 
with,  really.  I  mean  the  fact  that  he  played 
with  different  organic  sounds  and  tried  to 
make  avant-garde  pop  music  is  really 
what  drives  the  High  Llamas.  And  right 
now  the  sounds  are  electronic  as  well  as 
organic.//flwa//,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  sounded  si  ightly  serious  and  this  record 
sounds  much  less  serious  and  that  is  a 
welcome  departure.  A  lot  of  people  said 
Hawaii  was  a  slick  record,  which  is  a 
problem,  really.  I  don't  want  to  make  slick 
music." 


Thursday,  April  2,  1998 


Wayne  Omaha 


Greetinas  from 


BY  STUART  BERMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

You  know,  we  city  folk  are  such  a 
spoiled  bunch.  It'sjusttooeasy  to 
whine  about  the  shitty  sound  in  the 
clubs,  the  sorry  state  of  local  rock 
radio  or  MuchMusic's  all-Puffy, 
all-the-time  programming  policy. 

But  the  next  time  you  contem- 
plate suicide  because  Rotate  This 
didn't  have  that  German  import 
blue-vinyl  Guided  by  Voices 
seven-inch  you  just  had  to  get, 
pause  a  moment  to  think  of  those 
less  fortunate:  those  tragic  souls 
who  must  contend  with  the  music 
selection  at  the  local  WalMart  and 
whose  TVs  only  go  up  to  channel 
1 3  (though  I'm  told  if  you  hook  up 
rabbit  ears  and  stand  in  the  right 
spot,  you  can  sorta  get  Fox  29). 
Just  take  a  second  out  of  your 
oh-so  precious  schedule  to  think 
of  the  needy  children,  you  igno- 
rant, selfish  bastards! 

Alright,  so  the  guys  in  Wayne 
Omaha  aren't  that  culturally-de- 
prived. But  before  transplanting  to 
Toronto  in  the  first  half  of  this 
decade,  Wayne  Omaha — which 
is  not  a  place  nor  a  person,  but  a 
state  of  mind — did  spend  their 
fonnativeyearsinthebustlingmini- 
opolis  of  Woodstock,  Ontario,  a 
good  90  minutes  away  from  any- 
Aingresemblingaclub  circuit.  But 
just  like  Kevin  Bacon  in  Foot- 
loose, our  heroes  Yawd,  Mattman, 
Paco  and  Bass  realized  that  if  the 
devil'smusicwasn'tgoingtocome 
to  Woodstock,  they'd  have  to  do 
Satan's  work  themselves. 

"We  used  to  rent  halls,  get  a 
couple  ofbands  together  and  we' d 
put  on  a  night,"  says  the  man 
known  only  as  Yawd.  On  this  hot 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  singer-gui- 


tarist, along  with  fellow  six-stringer 
Mattman,  Bass  (guess  what  in- 
strument he  plays)  and  myself,  are 
getting  into  nostalgia  mode  by 
pounding  back  the  '50s  on  the 
patio  ofc/iez  Yawd,  a  partitioned 
studio  loft  in  the  East  York  ware- 
house district  that  resembles  an 
IKEA  showroom  redecorated  by 
various  members  ofW  arhol '  s  Fac- 
tory. 

But  let' s  get  back  to  Beelzebub. 
Just  what  sort  of  methods  were 
employed  to  shape  the  evil  minds 
of  young  Woodstockians? 

"We'd  sell  pop  and  chips  and 
stuff,"  Yawd  laughs  with  mild 
embarrassment.  "It  was  something 
for  people  to  do.  We'd  pick  a 
charity,  like  the  Salvation  Army  or 
the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation, 
and  we'd  give  them  the  money 
from  the  show." 

Okay,  I  guess  you  can  put  the 
cauldrons  of  blood  away.  But 
while  they  grew  up  surrounded 
by,  shall  we  say,  rather  homely 
socialization  agents,  Wayne 
Omaha  intuitively  tap  into  the 
thrill-seeking  vibe  of  a  midnight 
stroll  through  New  York's  lower 
east  side,  where  you  cheerfully 
wave  "hello"  at  the  dealers,  stum- 
ble nonchalantly  over  the  junkies 
and  marvel  at  how  everything  is 
so...  vibrant.  In  fact,  the  spar- 
kling guitar  jams  on  the  band's 
self-titled  debut  are  the  likely  re- 
sult of  many  late-night  drives  back 
fromrecord-shoppingpilgrimages 
to  nearby  Toronto  and  London, 
with  only  a  worn-down  copy  of 
the  Velvet  Underground's 
Loaded  in  the  tape  deck  to  guide 
Wayne-0  through  the  darkness. 

"The  Vels  were  big  blues  fans," 
says  the  man  known  only  as 
Mattman.  "But  they  didn't  really 


play  traditional  blues.  If  you  listen 
to  it,  you  can  tell  that  most  of  the 
licks  are  bastardized.  I  think  maybe 
we're  coming  from  the  same 
place — that  Motowny,  bluesy, 
country  thing — but  it's  not  in  the 
traditional  chordal  environment  of 
blues  or  Motown." 

Leave  it  to  a  sonic  avatar  like 
Dale  Momingstar  to  make  sense 
of  Wayne  Omaha's  free-flowing 
twang.  Early  last  year,  the  Dinner 
is  Ruined  mastermind  took  Wayne- 
O — which  by  this  point  had  re- 
cruited Knockout  Pill  drummer 
Bepo  to  tap  on  the  skins  ever-so 
gently — under  his  wing  for  two 
sessions  at  his  venerable  down- 
town Toronto  studio,  the  Gas  Sta- 
tion. 

"We  never  even  played  live 
before  we  went  there,"  Mattman 
admits,  "so  Dale  only  had  an  idea 
of  what  our  sound  was  like  from 
our  verbal  description  of  what  we 
were  looking  for.  We  were  pretty 
much  cool  with  the  fact  that  we 
had  headphones  on.  It's  sort  of 
one  of  those  things  where  he  en- 
couraged us  not  to  worry  about  it. 
We  wouldn't  have  made  the  same 
record  anywhere  else." 

"It 's  a  really  great  place,"  Yawd 
adds  excitedly.  "First  of  all.  Dale 
just  totally  mixed  the  record;  we 
just  let  Dalego  with  it.  Like, 'Eliza- 
beth Says '  is  a  really  rich  mix,  with 
a  lot  of  stuff  going  on,  but  it's 
mixed  in  such  a  way  that  you're 
never  really  following  one  thing  in 
particular.Youfindyourselflisten- 
ing  to  a  guitar  line  and  the  next  thing 
you  know,  you're  listening  to  the 
keyboard  and  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
you  find  yourself  listening  to  the 
bass.  It's  atotal  headphone  record." 

Hmmm...  does  that  imply  cer- 
tain psychedelic  chemical  sub- 
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Neill-Wycik  Co-operative  College  is  more  than  just 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


255  College  Street,  Main  Floor,  Toronlo,  Ontario 
South-East  comer  of  Spadina  and  College 
Tel;  (416)  345-9676        Fax:  (416)  345-1643 
Mon.  -  Fri.  10:30  -  7  pm  Sat.  10:30  -  6  pm 


Wayne  Omaha  (clockwise  from  left):  Mattman,  Paco,  Bass,  Bepo  and  Yawd. 


stances  are  required  for  enhanced 
listening? 

"I  don't  know  about  that," 
Mattman  replies,  "I  don't  really 
think  we're  a  psychedelic  band.  I 


mean,  our  music  is  pretty  groovy 
andprettycooltochilloutto,butto 
me,  psychedelia  sort  of  implies 
some  sort  of  attached  fashion,  and 
I  don't  think  that's  what  we're 


about  at  all," 

So  says  the  man  known  only  as 
Bass:  "You  could  probably  have 
a  psychedelic  experience  while 
listening  to  the  album..." 


E!V||HH|  Applications  Engineer 

^^^^^1    Northon  Computer  Systems  Inc.  (NCS)  is  located  in  Party  Sound,  Ontario, 

^^^H    on  the  shores  of  (jeorgjan  Bay.  We  have  been  in  business  since  1983  and 
^^^v  are  a  growing  energetic  company  that  develops  software  solutions  for 

H\k,.    ^    manufacturing  industries.  Our  client  base  is  woridwide  and  vary  diversified. 
NCS  requites  a  fiill  time  junioi/intermediate  Applications  Engjneo:.  Your  duties  will  consist  of 
product  support,  training,  and  systems  implementation  of  our  RSS  Vision  40(X)  manufacturing 
system  at  customer  sites. 

The  successfiil  applicant  will  possess  strong  analytical  skills  and  will  know  how  to  a^^Iy  them. 
You  will  have  excellent  communication  skills.  You  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
manufacturing,  manufacturing  systems,  WindowsAMndows  95,  and  be  capable  of  both  working 
well  within  a  team  environment  as  well  as  on  individual  projects. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  our  dynamic  team,  we  invite  you  to  forward  a  covering 
letter  with  salary  expectations  and  resume  to: 

Northern  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

93  James  Street, 

Parry  Sound,  Ontario,  P2A  1T7 

Attention:  Senior  Applications  Engineer 

Facsimile:  705-746-5178 

e-mail:  ncs@northerncomputer.com 

We  thank  all  applicants,  but  advise  that  only  those  selected  for  an  interview  will  be  contacted.  No  agencies  please. 
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Management  degree  program 


Your  ticket  to  a  stimulating,  high-energy  career 


Searching  for  a  career  that  offers  excellent  job  prospects,  with 
competitive  rates  of  pay?  Not  sure  whether  your  university  degree 
will  help  you  find  it? 

Consider  Canada's  only  Retail  Management  program  that 
leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree. 

You'll  receive  the  management  education  retail  employers  want, 
with  a  chance  to  specialize  and  gain  work  experience  along  the 
way.  Entrance  scholarships  are  available  for  outstanding  applicants. 

For  more  details,  contact  the  School  of  Retail  Management  at 
(416)  979-5000,  extension  7282  (phone);  (416)  979-5324 
(fax);  or  retmgt@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail).  Or  contact  the  Office 
of  Admissions/Liaison/Curriculum  Advising  at  (416)  979-5036 
(phone)  or  inquire@acs.ryerson.ca  (e-mail) 
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The  Kins  Stag 
reveals  the 
mayhem  of  truth 


BY  BETH  BLUM 

Varsity  Staff 


The  King  Stag  is  a  drama  of 
mistaken  identity,  love  and  poli- 
tics. This  production,  which  runs 
at  the  Robert  Gill  theatre  of  the 
University  ofToronto  through  April 
5,  is  an  updated  version  of  Carlo 
Gozzi's  18th-century  play  done  in 
a  whimsical  Comedia  dell  'Arte- 
form,  and  is  produced  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  U  of  T  Gradu- 
ate Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama 
and  The  Department  of  Italian 
Studies. 

The  King  Stag  is  a  comic  por- 
trayal of  the  perfect  spell  gone 
wrong.  The  King  is  on  a  quest  to 
reveal  the  honest 
character  of  those 
who  claim  to  love 
him,  since  he  has 
hundreds  of  sta- 
tus-seeking appli- 
cants for  the  posi- 
tion  of  Queen;  he 
uses  the  aid  of  a 
magic  statue, 
which  laughs  when  it  detects  a 
falsehood.  The  complications 
amongst  the  King  and  his  court  are 
triggered  when  a  magic  spell  en- 
trusted to  the  King  by  a  sorcerer- 
friend  falls  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Three  women  vie  to  become  the 
Queen;  the  King  chooses  one, 
whose  love  he  unwi  llingly  tests  by 
coming  to  her  in  the  body  of  an  old 
man.  Her  intelligence  is  shown  when 
she  recognises  the  old  man's  baggy 
bones  enclose  the  soul  of  the  King. 

Many  of  the  actors  in  this  pro- 
duction take  on  multiple  identities, 
displaying  their  admirable  versatil- 
ity. Daniela  Camevale,  in  particu- 
lar, stands  out  with  her  amusing 
expressions  andadroitmovements. 


The  cast  is  somewhat  uneven  in 
talent,  but  collaborates  well  in  the 
piece,  creating  a  spirited  collec- 
tive. 

The  Drama  Centre's  staging, 
however,  is  weak  in  its  scenic 
detail.  The  set  is  a  sparse  repre- 
sentation of  the  realm  of 
Serendippo  and  uses  only  an  Ital- 
ian palace  setting;  nothing  is  al- 
tered, even  when  the  action  shifts 
to  the  forest.  Flamboyant  costum- 
ing adds  flashy  support  to  the 
comedic  action. 

The  play's  moralistic  message 
that  truth  conquers  deception  pre- 
vails, and  although  it  might  be  con- 
sidered trite  in  current  society,  it  is 
a  refreshing  theme  for  this  produc- 
  tion.  Charac- 
ters switch 
bodies  continu- 
ously through- 
out the  play. 
The  audience 
could  become 
confused  about 
identities  if  not 
for  the  King 
Stag's  promise  that  true  love  can 
always  be  recognized,  no  matter 
what  it's  disguised  as. 

Director  Alex  Stockwell  has 
done  a  commendable  job  of  pre- 
serving some  al  legiance  to  Gozzi '  s 
intentions  and  to  the  play's  Italian 
flavour.  Actors  embellish  their 
performances  with  Italian  accents 
and  with  a  chorus  of  Italian  songs. 

The  play 's  essential  conclusion 
is  the  notion  that  love  and  trust  go 
beyond  any  physical  embodiment; 
love  conquers  all  if  it  is  given  a 
chance  by  those  who  maintain  faith 
in  it.  The  politics  of  love,  deception 
and  ambition  emerge  as  equally 
relevant  today,  although  the  play 
was  written  in  a  different  era. 


The  King  Stag 

until  Apr.  5 
Robert  Gill  Theatre 
(2 14  College  St.) 
978-7986 


I  Lost  In  Space 

The  loudest  of  the  newpre-summer  blockbusters  Z.05///7 
Space  delivers  all  the  action  it  promises:  it  will  shoot, 
crash,  explode  and  time-warp  you  right  off  your  seat. 

Reviving  the  Lost  in  Space  TV  series  that  ran  from 
1965  to  '68,  director  Stephen  Hopkins  hyper-drives  the 
pace  of  the  original  and  beefs  up  its  special  effects.  All 
the  fun  science-fiction  images  are  there  to  feast  your 
eyes  on:  interstellar  fighter  pilots  whizzing  around  in 
camaraderie  and  combat;  loveable  androids;  alien  spi- 
ders; a  new  take  on  the  Darth-Vader-and-son  routine; 
and,  of  course,  explosions — lots  of  explosions. 

Gary  Oldman  and  William  Hurt  contribute  their  reputa- 
tions as  legitimate  actors  to  the  project.  Oldman  shows 
off  his  genius  for  playing  villains,  deliciously  oozing  evil 
in  all  his  scenes.  As  Dr.  Zachary  Smith ,  he  sabotages  the 
Robinsons'  mission  to  colonize  a  distant  planet,  getting 
himself  trapped  on  the  doomed  spaceship  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  Robinsons,  who  had  expected  to  be 
cryogenically-frozen  en  route  to  the  colony  planet,  are 
thawed  out  several  light  years  too  early  to  contend  with 
a  crazed  robot  and  the  sociopath  who  programmed  it. 
Their  ship  is  blown  off  course — and  gets  lost  in  space — 
and  the  family  must  tap  their  combined  pluck  and  exper- 
tise to  escape  from  the  aliens  and  scoot  back  to  their 
home  galaxy. 

There's  a  special  cheesy  allure  to  transforming  the 
usual  science-fiction  spaceship  crew  into  a  nuclear  fam- 
ily of  overachievers.  Without  exception,  every  line  that 
mentions  the  emotional  relationships  between  family 
members  comes  off  sounding  wonderfully  absurd.  The 
'60s  TV  show  is  updated  for  our  tender  '90s  sensibilities, 
complete  with  a  neglectful  workaholic  father  who  must 
repair  the  damaged  bond  between  himself  and  his  son, 
and  an  emphatically  unsubmissive  mother  who  saves 
the  day  while  the  men  are  busy  "hosing  down  the  decks 
with  testosterone." 

Matt  LeBlanc  (as  Major  Don  West)  adds  to  the  cheese 
factor,  simply  because  it's  impossible  to  separate  him 
from  his  role  as  Joey  in  Friends,  I  couldn't  shake  the 
thought  that  next  week  he'd  be  telling  his  friends  about 
this  great  new  gig  he  has  in  a  real  movie,  alongside  Gary 
Oldman  and  William  Hurt!  I  had  a  similar  vision  about 
Lacey  Chabert,  who  originally  hails  from  TV's  Party  of 
Five.  But  it  wasn't  as  much  fun  rooting  for  a  girl  with  the 
voice  of  a  hiccuppy  chipmunk. 

JANAPRIKRYL 


LOVE  TO  WRITE? 

New  Publications  firm  is 
looking  for  people  to  author 
specific  material. 
If  you  are  interested, 

CALL  ANYTIME 

toll-free 

1  -888-649-2824 


RAIL  TRAVEL 
EUROPE 

Check  out  our  website: 

www.dercanada.com 

Featuring  virtually  all  European 
Passes  including  Youth  Passes! 

or  call  1-416-695-1211 


Nothing  is  more  painful  to  watch  than  a  film  that  tries 
and  fails  to  be  profound;  it  is  simply  not  healthy  for  all 
of  the  parties  involved.  A  movie  should  not  have  to 
produce  self-doubt  in  its  audience,  especially  when 
this  self-doubt  is  a  result  of  the  work's  shortcomings. 

A  Price  Above  Rubies,  starring  Renee  Zellweger 
^JerryMaguire),  assumes  the  airs  of  Yeats  but  ends  up 
sounding  more  like  Gump.  With  this  film,  director  Boaz 
Yakin  exhibits  the  enviable  talent  of  making  his  audi- 
ence feel  that  his  contrived  and  muddled  work  is  only 
a  figment  of  their  dimwitted  intellectual  prowess  and 
not  his  ineptitude.  A  Price  Above  Rubies  may  seem 
clever,  but  it  is  simply  an  ambitious  facade,  kind  of  like 
the  kid  in  grade  school  whom  everyone  thought  was 
smart  because  he  wore  thick  glasses,  until  they  real- 
ized all  that  meant  was  he  couldn't  see  very  well. 

The  film  centers  around  Sonia,  a  Hassidic  woman 
living  Brooklyn  who  marries  a  learned  scholar  named 
Mendel  and  gives  birth  to  a  child,  but  then  realizes  that 
something  is  missing  in  her  life.  Sonia  finds  that  she 
cannot  bear  the  obligations  of  family  life  nor  the  strictly- 
defined  lifestyle  that  she  is  expected  to  lead  in  her 
regimented  and  tightly-knit  community.  Embarking  on 
an  exploration  of  her  sexuality  and  personal  desires, 
Sonia  breaks  away  from  her  family  and  community 
and  falls  in  love  with  a  Puerto  Rican  artist. 

In  what  could  have  been  a  compelling  examination 
of  the  limits  of  duty  in  relation  to  personal  freedom,  this 
film  stagnates,  exhibiting  a  clear  lack  of  purpose  and 
a  reliance  on  trite  and  misused  cinematic  devices. 
Sonia  is  unsettled  in  her  traditional  role  as  a  Hassidic 
wife  and  mother,  but  it  is  never  really  clear  why.  Her 
husband  comes  to  accept  her  decision  to  leave  him 
and  her  child,  but  we  are  never  given  any  reason  to  see 
this  as  a  justified  reaction  to  her  behaviour.  Is  this  film 
a  polemic  against  the  restraints  of  religion,  or  simply  a 
sympathetic  tale  of  one  woman's  struggle  to  "find" 
herself? 

The  answer  is  never  made  clear  and  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  constant  appearance  of  visions  that 
Sonia  experiences  throughout  the  movie.  This  mysti- 
cal element  adds  a  sense  of  surrealism  to  Sonia's 
plight  that  is  not  only  bewildering  but  intrusive.  Sonia 
sleeps  with  her  brother-in-law,  leaves  her  husband 
and  child  to  the  arbitrariness  of  her  desires,  and  we  are 
supposed  accept  this  as  some  deep  statement  on 
ndividuality?  A  Price  Above  Rubies  is  missing  a  key 
'  ;inematic  device:  a  point. 

MENYGRAUMAN 


Campbell's  Soup, 
Bianca  Jagger,  and 
Alexander  McQueen 
all  share  him. 
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2  for  1  OFFER 
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THE  WARHOL  LOOK 

Includes  CO  quality  audio 
guide  and  general  Gallery 
admission.  Valid  Wednesdays. 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  5-9  pm, 
until  May  3,  1  998. 


On  view  to  May  3, 1998 

Organized  by  The  Andy  Warhol  Museum,  Pittsburgh 


Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

31  7  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto  416  979  6668  www.ago.net 
Sponsored  by:   LW  Capital  Corporation  and  MC  Capital  Corporation 
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BY  PAT  D'CUNHA 

Put  Me  Away,  the  new  one- 
woman  play  from  innovative  Bald 
Ego  Theatre,  deals  with  the  hard- 
ships that  mentally  ill  people  en- 
counter. Although  the  play  is 
sometimes  satirical,  writer  and 
star  Lisa  Ryder  manages  to  in- 
corporate disturbing  images  of  a 
tormented  mind. 

The  play  delves  into  the  mind  of 
Maureen,  a  middle-class  girl  from 
Edmonton  who  faces  adversity 
throughouther  life.  With  each  trou- 
blesome moment,  she  creates  an- 
otherpersonality — ^rather,  another 
individual — to  confront  the  situ- 
ation. It  seems  that  with  every 
character  she  creates,  she  needs 
another  personality  to  counteract 
the  faults  of  the  other.  During  her 
final  bmsh  with  adversity ,  Maureen 
finds  herself  awakened  to  images 
of  her  Uncle  Tony  who,  she  af- 
firms, is  dead.  Not  knowing  how 
she  arrived  in  a  mental  asylum, 
Maureen  tries  to  re-enact  the  inci- 
dents that  might  have  led  to  her 
detainment.  In  the  end,  it  is  not 
Maureen,  but  her  multiple  person- 
alities who  reveal  the  secrets  of 
her  tormented  life. 

Ryder  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
researching  multiple  personality 
disorder  (MPD),  and  portrays  her 
character's  mental  illness  with 
harsh  realism.  Furthermore,  Ryder 
implicitly  probes  the  stereotypical 
views  attached  to  mental  illness. 
The  commonly-held  view  that  peo- 
ple with  MPD  are  insane,  or  del  ib- 
erately  withdraw  themselves  from 
society  are  challenged  in  this  play. 
Rather,  Ryder  suggests  that  some 
MPD  sufferers  may  use  their  other 
personalities  to  suppress  their  emo- 
tions. 

However,  despite  this  very  se- 
rious subject  matter,  Ryder  pro- 
vides various  episodes  of  comic 
relief  during  her  character's  men- 
tal lapses.  Although  Ryder  is  not 
mocking  the  mental  condition  of 
her  character,  she  does  seem  to 
imply  that  possessing  multiple  per- 
sonalities  is  not  taken  seriously. 
Ryder  also  examines  how  the  por- 
trayal of  characters  with  multiple 
personalities  on  television  can  al- 
ter the  perception  of  a  disturbed 
individual.  Shows  such  asSuper- 
man  and  The  Bionic  Woman 
(among  others)  are  based  on  the 
illusion  that  super-heroes  exist  in 
society;  these  characters  cannot 
confront  a  situation  by  themselves 


Ryder's  new  challenge 

Local  actress  journeys  to  the  centre  of  the  mind  in  Put  Me  Away 


and  thus  rely  on  super  powers 
and  forces.  Likewise,  when 
Maureen  is  in  a  troubled  situation, 
she  relies  on  her  alter  egos  to 
alleviate  her  hellish  situations. 

Ryder,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1992,  is  a 
founding  member  and  co-artistic 
director  of  the  Bald  Ego  Theatre. 
Her  stage  credits  include  Cafe 
Naked  and  Painting  with  the  Vic- 
tors (which  she  also  co-wrote) 
and  she  has  also  appeared  on  such 
television  shows  as  The  News- 
room and  Forever  Knight.  Put 
A/ey4wa>'extends  this  list  of  nota- 
ble accomplishments,  and  posits 
Ryder  as  one  of  the  fastest  rising 
stars  in  Canada. 
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Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduate  ...  an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  dub, 
organization  or  business 

in  memoiy 

-  of  a  departed  family  member  or  friend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  givt.  Wiatexjer 
yovrrtason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  y<m 
choose  will  help  ennae  that  the 
SL  George  Campus  remains  a 
green  oasis  tn  dovmtoum  Toronto. 

The  Unlversltrs  Department  of  Facilities  & 
^r^^  ^"  ^         ^         you  *he 

For  additional 
information,  please  call  (4i6)  978-2329. 


7  CORINNE  BOYER  FUND 

Advancing  Ovarian  Cancer  Research 


IS  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
YOUR  CAREER  GOAL? 


WRITE  A  1500  WORD  ESSAY  which  answers  "Why  I  am 
Choosing  Health  Research  for  My  Career'* 

Any  student  resident  in  Canada,  enrolled  full-time  at 
any  Canadian  university  or  college  can  enter  this  national 
essay  contest.  Deadline  for  submission  is  5  pm,  Friday,  May 
15,  1998.  The  top  10  winners  chosen  by  a  panel  of  judges, 
will  be  notified  by  mid-June. 

Winners  attend,  expenses  paid,  Ovarian  Cancer 
Forum  *98,  July  8-11,  1998  at  Ryerson  Polytechnic 
University,  Toronto.  Join  leading  international  research 
scientists,  health  professionals  and  women  who  have 
overcome  this  disease  known  as  the  "silent  killer". 

Submit  your  essay  with  resume  (including  your 
summer  address)  to: 

OVARIAN  CANCER  FORUM  '98 

250  Consumers  Road,  Suite  301 ,  North  York,  Ontario,  M2]  4V6 
Tel:  416  496  6200  Fax:  416  495  8723 
e-mail:  base@onramp.ca 
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50%  off 

Women's  cut 
and  blow  dry 

35%  off 

all  other 
salon  services 

For  full-time 
College/ 
University 
students  with 
I.D.  and  this  ad. 

*  as  seen  on 
CityLine 

coupon  valid 
Monday  -  Friday 

CLAUS  FESER 


^  Haute  Coiffure  ^ 

Colour.  Perm  specialists 

©  The  ManuUfe  Centre  © 

O      55  Bloor  St.  West  O 

6)            Toronto  A 

0        (416)  962  3355  ^ 
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The  Best  Deal 
in  Student 
Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  In 
student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy 
seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of 
Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


just  got  better! 


www.viarail.ca 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak:"  You  will  Save  50% 

when  you  buy  6  trips  between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  1 5-minute  long  distance  offer  along  with  other  great 
deals  on  food,  clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings 
on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details,  contact  your 
nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-841 1 . 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  Inter- 
national Student  Identity  Card 
and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail 
stations  and  student  travel 
agencies. 


available  at 

TRAVEL  CUTS 
^'^vomces  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  Cxperti 

1 87  College  St.  31 3  Queen  St.  W. 
979-2406  2nd  Fir,  #205 

977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 


BELIEVE  ME. 

YOU'VE  NEVER  SEEN  RETAIL  LIKE  THIS  BEFORE. 


YOU  GO  ALL  OUT  ALL  THE  TIME.  SO  DO  WE.  WE'RE  NIKE  TORONTO.  IN  OUR  STORE  YOU'LL  FIND  AN 
AUTHENTIC,  ATHLETIC  RETAIL  ENVIRONMENT  WHERE  YOU  CAN  PUSH  YOURSELF.  WHERE  YOU'LL  FIND 
YOUR  RETAIL  SKILLS  CHALLENGED  AT  EVERY  TURN.  AFTER  ALL,  YOU'LL  SELL  THE  BEST  APPAREL  AND 
FOOTWEAR  IN  THE  WORLD.  AND,  YOU'LL  WORK  IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  THAT'S  DESIGNED  TO  CAPTURE 
EXACTLY  WHO  NIKE  IS  --  THE  WORLD'S  #1  NAME  IN  SPORTS.  WE'RE  COMING  TO  TORONTO. 
IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED  IN  A  JOB  THAT'S  AS  CHALLENGING  AS  IT  IS  FUN,  CONSIDER 
ONE     OF     THESE     REWARDING     POSITIONS  SALES     SPECIALIST     -     RE  F#C  NC  RS  UTC  NB 1 83, 

CUSTOMER     SERVICE     REPRESENTATIVE  REF#C  NC  RS  UTC  N81 84,  SHIPPING/RECEIVING 

SPECIALIST  -  REF#CNCRSUTCN8185,  CASHIER  -  REF#C  NC  RS  UTC  N81 86 .  PLEASE  FAX  YOUR 
RESUME  TO:  1-888-767-9855,  QUOTING  ONE  OF  THE  REFERENCE  #'S  DEPENDING  ON  YOUR  INTEREST. 


TORONTO 


NIKE  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


Thursday,  April  2,  1 998 
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COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


Helpwanted 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 16-924-3240. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

lOOO'sofjobsavailable!  5  day  certificate 
course  (eve/wkends).  FREE  info  toll  free 
1-888486-6612. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailing  company  hiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
at  home,  set  your  own  hour!  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
Parliament  Street,  Toronto  On.  MSA  3  A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at 486-3 1  SOUptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


BANQUET  HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Car  required. 
CallAngieat416-324-3224. 


MAKE  AN  EASY  $10! 

For  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 
Participate  in  a  consumer  research  study 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management  at  your 
convenience  and  earn  $  1 0  cash .  Call  and 
leaveyournameandnumberat978-7700. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Camp  Wayne,  NE  Pennsylvania  USA/ 
Sports  orientated.  Counselor/Specialists 
for  all  Land/Water  Sports  Inc.  Tennis, 
Camping,  Climbing/Ropes,  Mountain 
Biking,  Rocketry,  Roller  Hockey,  Sailing/ 
Waterskiing,  A&  C,  Drama,  Radio,  Video. 
Campus  interviews  in  early  April.  Please 
call  1-888-737-9296  or  516-883-3067/ 
leave  yourname,  phone  numberand  mailing 
address. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Established  window  cleaning  and  painting 
company  require  committed  and  hard- 
working individuals.  Full-trainingprovided. 
$350  to  $500  per  week.  Call  Roger  923- 
3766. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Dynamic  Sales/Customer  Service  Reps 
required.  Current  cl  ients  ONLY,  no  cold 
calling,  excellent  communication  skills, 
written  and  verbal  required.  Office  and 
field  positions  available.  Full  and  part- 
time  $9.50/hr.  plus  excellent  performance 
bonus.  Fax  Resume  (4 1 6)  369-05 1 5,  attn. 
Lisa  Roberts  or  call  (4 1 6)  324-9927. 


VETERINARY  CLINIC 
REQUIRES 

Part-time  receptionist  experience 
preferred  but  not  necessary.  Call  Chris 
416-537-3 128  orfax416-537-3652. 


ISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
newtechnology,findingalocationtodesign/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3102. 


CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Call  1 -800-668- 1879  or4 16- 
222-4700. 


YOUR  BOOKS  WANTED 

By  East  West  Books  at  128  Harbord. 
Western  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Jung, 
Eastern  Religion,  Literary  Criticism, 
Mythology,  Media  and  Asian  Studies.  Call 
923-1725. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine '  s  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student '  s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  yourneeds.  Kathy416-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1033BaySt.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  4 1 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  .Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 


PARKING 

Excellent  spaces,  Spadina  and  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
personalized  signs  showing  spaces 
reserved  24  hours,  $70  a  month,  call  Mark 
944-0805. 


LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 
SALSA  &  MERENGUE 

3  Levels  w/  Peter  Djakovic.  Classes 
beginning  week  of  April  13'\  Six 
Locations.  Downtown  &  Uptown.  For 
info.  call:  (905)  882-4505. 
www.dancingthrulife.com 


FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at  534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


ELECTROLYSIS  &  WAXING 

Student  rates.  1 7  St.  Joseph  Street,  suite 
262.  Call  927-8009. 


EDIT 

Editing,  proofreading,  instruction  in  writing, 
research  assistance.  Call  EDIT  at  537- 
4965,  fax:  537-3 123. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill University).  (416)532-31 17. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 


WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  Near  Casa  Loma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
TeI:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary /Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95 .  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certificatfon  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1-888-2702941. 

ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (AH 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 


PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS 
NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exam  (summer  and  winter)  with  solutions 
available.  Tel.  785-8898. 


ADD  A  PLUS  TO  YOUR 
GRADE! 

Professional  editor/tutor  will  help  you 
organize,  edit/proofread  and  type  your 
work  from  $2.25  per  page.  Contact  Nick 
(416)588-6094. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph's  St.,  #225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #  404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


How  will 
they  know  if 
you  dont 

teU 
them???? 

<?79-a856 


Events 


Calendar^ 


Thur.  Apr.  2 

WOMYN  'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St 


Thur.  Apr.  6 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  -  Come  join  us  for  PRIME  TIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30  p.m.,  Pendarvcs  Room,  International  Students' 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

U  OF  T  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTS  -  Meeting:  "Chile,  1 973 : 25  years  since  Pinochct'sbloody  coup".  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  room  1 078, 1 00  St. 
GcorgcSt.  7:30p.m.  Nocost.  Forinfo: 924-9042. 

Fri.  Apr.  3 

INTER- VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  -  Large  group  meetings  (every  Friday).  With  learning,  worship  &  social  activities.  7  p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

WORKSHOP  -  On  "The  impact  of  funding  cuts  to  cthno-racial  and  native  agencies."  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  U  ofT,  rm.  548.  Free.  Organized 
by  AMNI  Centre,  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  U  of  T  -  Tn-University  Initiative  (York,  Ryerson,  U  of  T). 

Wed.  Apr.  8 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION  -  Wind  down  at  the  Hart  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  5  pm. 
FREE. 

LEGALCLINIC-I>ap-inccntrcatthcWomyn'sCentrc(49SLGcoiBcSL)cveryWedncsdayfom4:30to6:30.IX)WNTOWNLEGALSERVIC 
legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services  are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto 
law  students  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (4 1 6)  978-6497  (leave  a  message  for  the  Womyn's  Centre).  Womyn 's 
Ccntrc(4 1 6)978-820 1. 


Thur.  Apr.  9 

ANIMAL  RIGHTS  MOVIES  -  FREE.  Topics  include:  Anti-seal  hunt  campaign,  Anti-hunting,  Anti-dissection  and  Pro-vegetarianism. 
Prcsentedby  UofT'sstudcnts  from  the  Ethical  Treatmcntof Animals.  5  pm.  Gerstein  Library  (formerly  Sigmand  Samuel)  A.  V.  Room  1 53  (chcckatdcsk). 


I  5       THE  VARSITY 
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Thursday,  April  2.  1998 


predictions  on  two 
more  awards 


In  Monday's  issue  of  the  Varsity,  we 
made  our  picks  for  U  of  T's  male  and 
female  athletes  of  the  year.  Now,  we 
present  the  nominees  for  two  other 
awards,  the  winners  of  which  will  also  be 
announced  atthis  Friday's  Athletic  Ban- 
quet. 


THE  BIGGS  AWARD      THE  BENSON  AWARD 


Jeff  Chung,  volleyball 
Ted  Bader,  wateipolo 
Rusty  Jones,  swimming 
Patrick  Okens,  rowing 


Andrea  laboni,  rughy 
Ali  MacMillan,  ice  hockey 
Liz  Hart,  Intsketlnill 


Everything 
old  is  new 
again  at 
FPEH 


BY  BRENDA  KNIGHTS 

Varsity  Staff 


Tlie  Biggs  Trophy: 


The  Biggs  Tropfiy  is  awarded  to  a  male  student  who  has 
contributed  most  to  university  athietics  from  the  standpoint 
of  leadership,  sportsmanship  and  performance.  Only  four 
athletes  were  nominated,  and  there 's  no  clear-cut  winner^ 


When  the  dust  settles... 
Jeff  Chung,  volleyball.  In  Monday's  is- 
sue of  the  Varsity,  we  ranted  about  how 
consistent  this  guy  is.  We'll  do  it  again. 
Chung  had  an  immediate  impact  in  his 
debut  season  in  1993-94,  as  he  was  se- " 
lected  league  rookie  of  the  year  and  an  all- 
star.  In  each  of  his  four  years  since  then, 
he  was  both  All-Ontario  and  All-Cana- 
dian and  was  a  key  factor  in  the  Blues' 
consecutive  string  of  OUA  champion- 
ships in  that  period.  In  fact,  Chung  was 
named  the  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the 
last  three  of  those  four  championships, 
and  he  added  a  CI  AU  championship  tour- 
nament all-star  selection  this  year.  One  of 
the  best  setters  in  Canada,  Chung  is  a 
member  of  the  national  "B"  team.  Chung 
was  U  of  T's  male  athlete  of  the  year  in 
1995-96. 

A  graduate  of  the  physical  education 
program,  Chung  is  now  enrolled  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
at  U  of  T.  Off  the  court,  he  conducts  many 
volleyball  clinics  for  aspiring  players,  es- 
pecially in  the  Chinese  community. 

The  rest... 

Ted  Bader,  water  polo.  A  former  player 


for  the  York  Yeomen,  Bader  has  been  true 
blue  since  he  transferred  last  year.  The 
most  dominating  player  in  the  OUA,  Bader 
averaged  4.34  goals  per  game  ( 1 39  goals  in 
32  contests)  in  a  two-year  career  with  U  of 
T  and  set  the  team's  single-season  scoring 
record  of  74  goals  during  its  championship 


season  in  1 996.  Bader,  who  was  the  team 's 
co-captain  this  past  season,  has  also  been 
the  model  of  sportsmanshipduring  his  stint 
with  U  of  T,  as  he  has  not  received  one 
major  foul.  Bader  has  been  a  member  of 
Canada's  national  team  since  1 995. 

Rusty  Jones,  swimming.  The  co-captain 
of  the  Blues  for  three  consecutive  years, 
Jones  has  been  spectacular  in  the  pool, 
earning  All-Ontario  honours  four  times 
and  All-Canadian  recognition  once.  He 
contributed  to  the  Blues'  CIAU  national 
title  in  1 994  and  this  year's  OUA  champi- 
onship victory. 

Jones  is  a  four-time  CIAU  Academic 
All-Canadian  and  he  was  U  of  T's  top 
Academic-Athlete  in  1994, 1995  and  1997. 
Last  year,  he  became  the  first  Blues 
athlete  to  be  selected  as  Ontario's  top 
Academic  All-Canadian,  and  he  was  the 
recipient  of  U  of  T's  prestigious  John  H. 
Moss  Scholarship. 

Jones  has  been  active  in  student  life  at 
St.  Michael's  College.  He  is  active  in 
intramural  sports  and  former  president  of 
the  SMC  men's  athletic  association.  This 
year  he  is  a  residence  don  at  the  college. 
Jones  also  founded  and  developed  the 


West  End  Swim  Club  for  Mentally  Chal- 
lenged Athletes,  and  he  volunteers  at  an 
AIDS  hospice  and  a  hospital  emergency 
room. 

Patrick  Okens,  rowing.  A  member  of 
the  rowing  program  since  1993,  Okens 
has  won  OUA  gold  in  the  lightweight 
men's  eights  in  1994  and  1996.  He  has 
also  won  three  gold  medals  at  the  Royal 
Canadian  Henley  and  has  been  involved  in 
the  Canadian  national  lightweight  men's 
program.  Last  fall,  he  represented  U  of  T 
in  the  lightweight  singles  at  the  OUA 
championships. 

Okens  has  been  much  more  than  a 
competitor.  He  was  the  men's  captain  in 
1 995  and  served  as  club  president  in  1 996. 
Last  summer,  he  was  involved  in  the 
organization  of  the  club's  participation  as 
the  only  Canadian  university  at  the  an 
invitational  intercollegiate  regatta  in  I- 
Lan,  Taiwan.  He  was  a  member  of  U  of 
T  eights  team  that  earned  a  silvermedal  in 
a  field  of  14  schools. 

Okens  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Athletics  and  Recreation  and  a  teach- 
ing assistant  at  the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health. 


The  Benson  Award: 


The  Benson  A  ward  is  presented  to  a  female  student  in  her 
graduating  year  for  outstanding  ability  in  athletics  and 
scholarship.  There  were  only  three  nominees  on  this 
^year's  ballot,  but  all  of  them  have  outstanding  credentials  J 


When  the  dust  settles... 
Andrea  laboni,  rugby.  The  fourth-year 
fudent  from  University  Col  lege  has  made 
h  jr  mark  on  athletics  on  both  the  intercol- 
legiate and  intramural  levels.  A  four-year 
veteran  with  the  Varsity  Blues  rugby 
team,  laboni  is  also  the  chair  of  the  wom- 
en's intramural  sports  committee  and  has 
neld  that  post  since  1995-96.  She  has 
organized  U.C.  teams  in  basketball  as 
well  as  outdoor  and  indoor  soccer,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
restructuring  of  the  indoor  soccer  pro- 
gram. 

This  year,  laboni  became  the  ninth 
Blues  athlete  in  the  past  12  years  to  win 
the  prestigious  Rhodes  Scholarship  for 
graduate  study  at  Oxford.  She  is  also  the 
second  women's  rugby  player  to  win  the 


award  in  the  past  two  years.  A  double 
majorin  immunology  and  zoology,  laboni 
represented  Canada  last  year  at  the  Space 
Life  Sciences  Training  Program  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Centre  in  Florida  and 
developed  a  space-flight  protocol  for  an 
experiment  examining  the  regeneration  of 
flat-wonns  in  space. 

laboni  is  also  a  U.C.  residence  don  and 
volunteers  at  a  drop-in  centre  for  home- 
less women. 

The  others... 

Liz  Hart,  basketball.  Ability-wise,  Hart 
had  few  equals  on  the  court,  as  she  was 
named  the  OUA  East  Division  Most  Valu- 
able Player  and  a  CIAU  First  Team  All- 
Canadian.  Previously,  she  earned  league 
all-star  selections  in  both  1995-96  and 


1 996-97  and  a  CIAU  championship  tour- 
nament all-star  selection  last  season.  Last 
summer,  she  was  a  member  of  Team 
Canada  at  the  1997  World  University 
Games  in  Sicily.  Hart  is  also  anominee  for 
U  of  T's  female  athlete  of  the  year. 

Off  the  court.  Hart  coaches  a  junior 
basketball  team  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Schools  and  has  conducted  many 
basketball  camps  and  clinics  for  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  city.  She  is  an  active 
member  of  the  campus  group  Athletes  in 
Action. 

Ali  MacMillan,  ice  hockey.  The  Blues' 
top  defensive  player  for  the  past  four 
seasons,  MacMillan  has  shown  that  she 
can  also  be  a  force  offensively  as  she  has 
led  the  Blues'  defence  in  scoring  for  the 


past  four  years.  One  of  the  best  defenders 
in  Canadian  university  hockey,  MacMillan 
was  finally  recognized  when  she  was 
selected  to  the  inaugural  CIAU  All-Cana- 
dian team.  She  was  also  a  CIAU  champi- 
onship tournament  all-star  and  an  OUA 
First  Team  All-Star.  Like  Hart,  MacMillan 
is  a  nominee  for  female  athlete  of  the 
year. 

MacMillan  has  also  been  active  in  sev- 
eral intramural  sports,  as  a  participant 
(football  and  basketball),  a  referee  (ice 
hockey)  and  an  organizer  (broomball).  A 
student  of  the  school  of  physical  and 
health  education,  she  has  served  on  its 
council  for  fouryears.  MacMillan  is  also 
a  volunteer  high  school  coach  and  has 
done  extensive  volunteer  work  in  the  com- 
munity in  schools  and  hospitals. 


The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same. 

The  recently  formed  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health  created 
two  new  pKJsitions  this  past  week  and 
filled  them  with  two  Athletic  Centre 
veterans.  Kyle  Winters  is  the  faculty's 
new  director  of  community  relations 
and  marketing,  while  Darcy  Brioux  will 
manage  the  faculty's  leadership  devel- 
opment program. 

"Both  Kyle  and  Darcy  have  exten- 
sive first-hand  knowledge  of  the  full 
range  of  our  faculty's  programs  through 
their  extensive  careers  on  our  staff, 
and  they  bring  an  exciting  combination 
of  both  youth  and  experience,  a  sense 
of  tradition,  and  a  commitment  to  inno- 
vation to  theirnew  challengingrespon- 
sibilitics,"  said  Bruce  Kidd,deanofthc 
new  faculty. 

As  part  of  the  Jan.  1  merger  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Athletics  and 
Recreation  (DAR)  and  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education  into  the 
Facult>'  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  several  jobs  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  have  been  changed,  eliminated 
and  created.  Staff  de-layering  started 
this  week  with  the  announcement  of 
the  two  new  jobs. 

Winters  takes  on  the  newly  created 
folio  of  community  relations  and 
feting  after  a  stint  as  manager  of 
program  membership  and  marketing  at 
DAR. 

"One  of  my  new  responsibilities  in 
the  new  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health  is  to  ensure  open  lines  of 
communication  withall  our  various  con- 
stituencies, U  of  T  students  being  first 
and  foremost,"  said  Winters.  "As  we 
move  towards  developing  our  program 
spaces  it  will  be  a  combination  of  stu- 
dent feedback  and  creative  planning 
that  guides  us  in  oiir  decision  making." 

Athletic  Centre  users  should  soon 
notice  a  renewed  marketing  push  to- 
wards having  fun. 

"We  are  taking  down  what  we  see 
as  hurdles  to  the  students'  full  partici- 
pation in  sport,  namely  tickets  to  Var- 
sity events,"  said  Winters.  "Students 
and  members  of  the  Athletic  Centre 
will  have  free  access  to  all  intercollegi- 
ate events.  The  theme  for  our  sporting 
events  for  this  upcoming  year  will  be 
based  upon  fun." 

The  position  of  instruction  and  rec- 
reation manager,  formerly  held  by 
DiSffcy  Brioux,  was  a  casualty  of  the 
ger  and  no  longer  exists.  However, 
iHk  posed  no  problem  for  Brioux,  who 
will  manage  the  leadership  develop- 
ment program. 

"My  role  is  to  manage  the  full  and 
part-time  staff  training  and  develop-, 
ment  to  ensure  consistent  hiring,  orien- 
tation, delivery  and  evaluation  so  that 
AC  members  and  students  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Physical  Education  and  Health 
receive  the  best  instruction  and  leader- 
ship possible,"  said  Brioux  about  his 
new  responsibilities. 

He  will  also  be  responsible  forf 
time  student  job  opportunities  wjj 
FPEH.  One  promise  of  the  mergee 
that  part-time  student  jobs  withiil 
AC  would  increase  in  number  and  im- 
prove in  quality.  This  will  be  an  early 
objective  for  Brioux  and  the  rest  of  the 
student  leadership  opportunities  team,^ 
which  is  yet  to  be  hired. 

After-effects  of  the  merger  wi!! 
suit  in  more  new  and  revamped  posi- 
tions within  the  new  faculty.  The  rest  of 
the  hirings  and  job  reclass-ifications 
will  occur  over  the  next  couple  of 
months. 
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^  Prichard's  pad  no  longer  party  central 


I  think  this 
administration  is 
experiencing  a 
huge  credihility 
gap: 


Social  workers  take  on  U  of 
T's  tuition  fee  hikes,  p.3 
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The  society  that  shaped  the 
Jonesboro  massacre,  p.6 


U  of  T's  athletes  of  the  year 
can  be  found  on  p.l6 


More  to  Kurt  Vonnegut  than 
you  know,  p.9 


BY  CARL  WARREN 

Varsity  Staff 


U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichard's  deci- 
sion that  certain  student  politicos  will  party 
at  his  home  and  others  will  fiesta  else- 
where has  dampened  the  cause  celeb  for 
some  invitees  of  this  year's  student  lead- 
ers party. 

When  fluorescent  invitations  started 
pouring  into  the  mailboxes  of  hundreds  of 
campus  paparazzi  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
news  spread  that  the  illustrious  student 
leader  bash  had  moved  from  its  traditional 
hot  spot,  Prichard's  Rosedale  pad  to  the 


St.  George  campus. 

For  years,  Prichard's  university-owned 
estate  has  been  the  historical  backdrop 
for  celebration  time  between  administra- 
tive moguls,  new  student  leadership  blood 
and  the  departing  campus  movers  and 
shakers.  Before  the  evening's  festivities 
commence,  a  smaller  group  of  student 
leaders  are  honoured  with  the  much- 
cherished  Cressy  Award,  a  ceremony 
where  plaques  are  given  to  students  ac- 
knowledging their  civic  chivalry  at  U  of 
T. 

But  last  year's  celebration  was  some- 
what overshadowed  by  a  handful  of  guests 


who  removed  personal  items  from  the 
president's  home,  including  trophies  and 
photographs  of  Prichard,  most  of  which 
were  subsequently  returned  to  him  per- 
sonally. Some  cash-strapped  delinquents 
even  dared  to  ring  up  distant  friends  from 
his  home  telephone. 

There  was  also  a  barbeque  hosted  by 
dissident  student  leaders  on  Prichard's 
high  scale  street  last  year. 

This  year  the  menu  for  both  fiestas 
remains  the  same — cold  cut  nibbles  and 
free  cocktails — except  that  the  Cressy 
crew  was  welcomed  back  to  a  reception 
at  the  president' s  home  last  week  and  the 


SAC's  new  executives  hang  out  on  the  dome's  roof  top. 


U  of  T  gives  cash  to  money- 
making  math  program 


Other  divisions 
better  not  suffer, 
say  critics 

BY  CARLA  TONELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T  is  launching  a  new  self-financed 
masters  of  mathematical  finance  pro- 
gram by  tossing  in  start-up  cash  at  no 
charge  from  the  same  budget  that  prom- 
ises six  per  cent  in  cuts  to  other  academic 
divisions  by  2004. 

The  university  has  decided  it  can  af- 
ford $  1 00,000  in  one-time  only  start-up 
money  for  the  one-year  professional 
masters  program,  which  is  targeted  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  financial 
services  industry.  Once  it  gets  off  the 
ground,  the  program's  10  students  will 
grow  to  30 — all  ofwhom  will  pay  forthe 
running  of  the  program  and  then  some 
with  a  $25,000  price  tag. 

"This  is  not  a  loan.  These  were  two 
one-time-only  allocations,"  Derek 
McCammond  vice-provost,  planning  and 
budget  said  of  the  $440,000  allocation  to 
provide  $  1 00,000  of  start-up  fiinding  and 
cover  the  cost  of  delaying  the  assess- 


ment of  central  overhead  charges  during 
the  first  three  years. 

"We  put  one-time-only  money  to  a 
number  of  initiatives  that  the  university 
wants  to  see  happen.  And  this  is  one  of 
them,"  he  added  about  this  self-financing 
program  touted  for  its  financial  inde- 
pendent status. 

Estimated  to  bring  in  about  $  1 20,000 
in  profits  annually  after  its  initial  drain 
years,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
money-making  potential  of  this  new  ven- 
ture. 

The  revenue  to  be  generated  from  the 
new  program  doesn't  stop  at  the  $25,000 
tuition  cost.  The  university  also  plans  to 
rake  in  $15,000  per  student  head  from 
corporations  involved  in  its  four-month 
internship  program.  If  all  goes  well  with 
all  30  paying  $25,000  in  fees,  annual 
income  will  total  $1.08  million. 

Faculty  association  president  Bill 
Graham  says  all  this  extra  cash  puts  a 
new  spin  on  privatized  programs. 

"Revenue  generated  from  [privatized 
programs]  go  beyond  paying  for  educa- 
tion, it  also  makes  money  for  the  univer- 
sity. The  question  is  should  you  be  using 
general  operating  funds  for  these  things," 
he  said,  adding  that  the  university  should 
look  to  recover  that  initial  $  1 00,000  start- 
up funding. 


As  to  where  eventual  profits  should 
go,  be  it  a  substitute  for  the  start-up 
funding  or  otherwise,  Graham  has  his 
eyes  set  on  undoing  some  of  the  damage 
the  administration  has  caused  to  aca- 
demic divisions  via  claw  backs.  Last 
July,  the  administration  cut  all  academic 
divisions  by  2  per  cent  and  plans  to  put 
another  six  per  cent  on  the  chopping 
block  over  the  next  four  years. 

"It  should  go  back  to  the  operating 
budget  and  distributed  to  the  depart- 
ments, to  reduce  the  inexcusable  tax- 
grabs  that  are  being  made  by  the  central 
administration.  And  they  are  tax  grabs — 
they  are  used  to  ensure  the  department 
administrators  remain  obedient  if  they 
want  to  get  their  funding  back." 

But  those  most  intimately  involved  in 
the  program  aren't  sure  where  the  sur- 
plus cash  will  end  up.  Steve  Halperin, 
chair  of  the  mathematics  department, 
says  he  wouldn't  mind  if  it  ended  up  in  his 
department's  pocketbook 

"The  math  department  doesn't  have 
any  special  deal  here.  If  there  are  addi- 
tional revenues,  sure,  we  would  be  happy 
to  take  them,"  he  said.  "The  math  depart- 
ment is  happy  to  see  resources  wherever 
they  come  from.  But  that  doesn't  make 
us  unique." 

•  please  see  Call,  page  3 


rest  of  the  student  hoi  palloi  will  alterna- 
tively party  at  Hart  House's  Great  Hal!  on 
Wednesday. 

The  U  of  T  president  says  that  the 
swelling  number  of  student  leaders  have 
just  outnumbered  the  square  meters  in 
his  home.  Prichard  added  that  he  consid- 
ered holding  separate  galas  for  outgoing 
and  incoming  student  leaders  but  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  keep  the  two  com- 
bined. 

"1  love  students  to  come  out  to  the 
house.  It's  just  that  it  cannot  accommo- 
date 600  people  plus,"  he  said. 

•  please  see  Party,  page  2 

Warning: 
email  isn't 
private 


BY  DORSA  JABBARI 

Varsity  Staff 

An  unlucky  student  has  found  out  the 
hard  way  that  U  of  T  administrators  can 
read  'private'  email  messages  if  they 
want. 

A  young  male  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  School  got  into  trouble 
last  week  when  an  e-mail  expressing 
dislike  for  one  of  his  teachers  was  sent 
from  his  account  to  a  friend's.  School 
administrators  came  across  his  mes- 
sage while  monitoring  email  communi- 
cations and  reported  the  incident  to 
university  pol  ice.  The  police  dec  ided  the 
material  should  be  classified  as  harass- 
ment. 

The  student's  name  cannot  be  re- 
leased because  he  is  a  minor. 

UTS  principal  Stan  Pearle  says  the 
student  was  venting  some  adolescent 
anger,  but  the  minor  incident  highlights 
the  need  to  address  such  rants  when 
circulated  in  type. 

"It  was  not  at  all  hate  mail,  but  we 
have  to  determine  what  to  do  because 
there  was  improper  use  of  language. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  This  is  typical  of  what  is 
happening  in  a  lot  of  high  schools,"  said 
Pearle,  adding  the  student  involved  is 
denying  having  written  it. 

At  UTS,  the  monitoring  system  is 
carried  out  by  a  student  and  staff  The 
team  might  go  months  without  tracing 
communications  and  then  monitor  eve- 
rything for  a  week.  "It  all  depends  on  the 
person  monitoring." 

More  importantly,  Pearle  adds,  most 
students  incorrectly  believe  that  their 
email  is  private. 

"Kids  are  often  very  surprised  be- 
cause they  think  no  one  could  read  their 
emails,  but  there  is  a  disclaimer  which 
clearly  outlines  the  rules  and  regulation 
for  them.  But  the  problem  is  that  very 
few  of  them  read  it  and  that's  unfortu- 
nate," said  Pearle. 

According  to  Eugene  Siciunas,  direc- 
tor of  computing  and  networking  serv- 
ices at  U  of  T,  the  university  can  monitor 
a  student's  email  communications  by 
simply  getting  permission  from  an  aca- 
demic unit  to  which  the  student  belongs. 

"We  would  talk  to  the  academic  unit, 
with  like  the  approval  of  the  dean,  we 
would  be  able  to  monitor  a  student's 
email,"  he  said. 

This  ability  to  crack  into  a  student's 
electronic  mail  box  has  some  up  in  arms. 

"I  didn't  know  that,  but  that's  not 
right.  There's  a  privacy  issue  here," 
said  an  undergraduate.  "I  can't  stand 
people  getting  into  my  business." 

But  Siciunas  says  none  of  this  should 
be  new  information  to  any  student.  He 
says  the  guidelines  for  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  technology  is  listed  on  the 
university  web  page. 

*  please  see  Email,  page  3 
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U  of  T  courting  foreign 
students  witli  lower  fees 

But  denies  price  sensitivity  has  anything  to  do 
with  success  of  its  plan 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Price  sensitivity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  U  of  T's  increasing  en- 
rolment numbers  in  the  foreign 
student  category  despite  a  drop 
in  international  tuition  fees,  says 
a  top  administrator. 

When  Simcoe  Hail  decided  to 
lower  international  fees  last  year, 
it  did  so  as  an  attempt  to  reverse 
the  long-standing  trend  of  de- 
clining enrolment  numbers  of 
foreign  students  at  U  of  T.  And 
now  that  the  enrolment  numbers 
for  this  academic  year  are  in,  it 
looks  like  the  university's  strat- 
egy is  working. 

Although  the  decline  in  inter- 
national student  enrolment  at  the 
undergrad  level  that  began  in  1 992 
has  continued,  it's  at  a  much 
slower  pace.  The  decline  m  in- 
take of  both  full  fee  and  students 
exempt  from  full  fees  of  1 . 1  per 
cent  is  the  lowest  since  1991. 
And  for  the  first  time  this  decade, 
the  intake  of  full  fee  undergrad 
students  actually  increased  slightly 
over  the  previous  year. 

Tuition  fees  for  arts  and  sci- 
ence students  dropped  from 
$9,243  to  $8,000  this  year,  pro- 
fessional fees  from  $15,069  to 
$1 1,000  and  the  graduate  pro- 
gram price  tag  from  $  1 5,069.  to 
$7,500. 

But  in  no  way  does  this  mean 


price  sensitivity  is  at  work,  says 
Derek  McCammond,  vice-prov- 
ost planning  and  budget.  Rather, 
it's  about  international  fees  at 
Ontario  schools  being  out  of 
whack  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, he  says. 

"Ontario  fees  were  not  com- 
petitive with  other  fees  across 
Canada,"  he  said  about  the  need 
to  fix  the  problem.  "The  differ- 
ence was  very,  very  large.  I  think 
that's  really  it." 

For  example,  back  in  1 990,  U 
of  T  and  a  few  other  Ontario 
schools  had  the  highest  interna- 
tional fees  for  arts  and  science 
students  at  $6, 1 80  compared  to 
McGill's  $5,800,  Dalhousie's 
$3,470  and  University  of  Victo- 
ria's $2,835. 

Today,  the  gap  among  prov- 
inces has  narrowed.  Charging 
on  average  $8,929  for  an  arts 
program,  Ontario  comes  in  sec- 
ond behind  BC's  $9,566.  Mani- 
toba is  the  cheapest  at  $4,599. 
The  national  average  balances 
out  at  $8,22 1. 

But  feisty  student  governor 
Jacob  Click  doesn't  buy  U  of  T's 
line.  He  says  it  defies  logic  to 
argue  that  price  sensitivity  isn't 
at  work  when  enrolment  num- 
bers improve  at  the  same  time  as 
the  price  tag  drops. 

"It  seems  to  indicate  a  price 
sensitivity  that  the  university  has 
to  date  been  unwilling  to  admit," 


he  said.  "But  I'  11  bet  they '  1 1  try  to 
pass  it  off  to  other  factors  and 
minimize  it.  They  can  make  all 
sorts  of  excuses,  but  the  fact  is 
price  matters,  regardless  of  com- 
petition. And  I  think  the  univer- 
sity has  to  admit  that." 

Click,  however,  adds  that  all 
this  talk  about  enrolment  num- 
bers doesn't  matter  when  you're 
trying  to  figure  out  who  is  com- 
ing to  U  of  T  rather  than  how 
many. 

"To  not  measure  in  a  sophisti- 
cated way  who  is  enrolling  is  a 
tremendous  mistake  and  perhaps 
belies  a  fear  of  the  answer  they 
might  find." 

While  the  university  does  not 
have  a  comprehensive  way  to 
track  the  socio-economic  back- 
ground of  its  students,  it  does 
know  the  country  of  origin  of  its 
international  students. 

Last  year,  371  international 
students  from  Hong  Kong  made 
their  way  to  U  of  T,  the  highest 
concentration  of  students  from 
outside  Canada.  The  US  came  in 
second  with  334.  Students  from 
Afghanistan,  Albania,  the  Congo, 
Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Zambia  and 
Zimbabwe  totalled  14. 

And  despite  the  drop  in  inter- 
national fees  this  year,  the  number 
of  foreign  students  at  U  of  T — 
1 997 — is  small  compared  to  the 
3,962  foreigners  on  campus  back 
in  1982. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS^^^  call  978  2452 
Chamber  Strings  Concert  featuring  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  99,  J.S.  Bach's  Brandenburg 
Concerto  No.  4  and  more.  Mon.  Apr.  6  at  7:30pm  In  the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow  in  ttie 
East  Common  Room. 

Midday  Mosaics  -  Clarinetist,  Maria  Gacesa,  Thur.  Apr.  9  of  1 2  noon  in  ttie  Music  Room. 
Logo  Competition  -  Hart  House  strives  to  include  programme  activities  that  ore  family  oriented 
and  we  would  like  to  have  a  distinctive  symbol  designed  for  use  on  our  outreach  materials.  Ttie 
winner  receives  $50  and  a  Hart  House  prize  package.  Entry  guidelines  are  available  at  the  Hall 
Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  is  Mon.  Apr.  13.  Coll  978-2452  for  info. 

"The  Napoleon  Case"  -  A  mystery  evening  of  intrigue  presented  by  ttie  Graduate  Committee,  ttie 
Dromd  Society  and  ttie  'Napoleonic  Alliance',  Fri.  Apr  24  at  7pm  for  buffet  dinner  in  the  Great 
Hall  Dress  'Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal.  Tickets  ore  sold  in  the  Membership  Services  Office, 
978-4732.  Advance  $25  and  $17  for  students.  After  March  21,  $30  and  $19  for  students. 

ART«««  Call  978-8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  The  Hart  House  Art  and  Camera  Club  Exhibitions  to  Apr.  9. 
David  Bierk,  'A  Question  of  Balance',  Apr  16  -  May  14.  Meet  ttie  artist  on  Thur.  Apr.  16  at  5pm  in 

the  Gallery. 

Arbor  Room  -  Henry  Jerome,  'Basically  Non-Objective,'  Mar.  16-Apr  18.  David  Joron,  'Spilled 
Milk,' Apr.  19-May. 

CLUBS  &  COMMITTEES^^^  0011978  2452 

Debating  Club  -  The  Warden  McCully  Toumament,  Thur.  Apr.  9  at  6pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  Call 
978-0537  for  info. 

Hart  House  Farm  -  Maple  syrup  is  available  for  sale  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk:  250  ml  $5,  375 

ml  $7,  and  500  ml  $9. 

Library  Committee  presents  Canada  Book  Day  Celebration,  Wed.  Apr.  22,  Writuols  Pub  in  the 
Arbor  Room  of  8:30pm.  Students  in  the  SCS  Creative  Writing  programme  read  from  their  original 
works. 

Reading  with  SCS  instructors  in  Creative  Writing  program:  Anne  Montagnes,  Al  Moritz,  David 
Donnel,  Lee  Gowan  and  Richord  Sanger,  Thur  Apr,  23  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library. 
Interfaith  Dialogue  Committee  -  Holy  Week  Services  -  Communion  will  be  given  at  noon  in  the 
Hart  House  Chapel  on  Mon.  Apr.  6,  Tue.  Apr.  7,  Wed.  Apr  8  and  Thur.  Apr.  9. 

ATHLETI<S««4  CALL  978-2447 

Student/Membership  Cords.  Your  validated  U  of  T  student  card  or  Hart  House  membership  card  is 

required  for  entry  into  Athletics.  Library  cards  w/ill  not  be  accepted. 

Fitness  Classes  -  New  classes  run  from  Mar.  30-May  3.  Over  28  classes  per  week.  The  Spring 

Athletics  Guide  outlining  programmes  for  Moy/June  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  April.  Classes 

include:  Tai  Chi,  Boxercise,  Pilofes,  Weight  Training  and  more. 

New  Treadmills  Have  Arrived!  -  Sign  up  for  an  orientation  session  through  the  Membership 

Services  Office. 

Locker  Renev^al  for  Summer  1998  -  Renew  your  locker  for  the  summer  Apr  13-May  6  in  the 
Membership  Services  Office.  If  student  lockers  hove  not  been  renewed  or  cleared  by  May  6, 
1 998,  the  contents  of  the  lockers  will  be  cleared  by  Hart  House  staff,  without  liobility  to 
account  for  the  contents. 
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Party  house  no  longer 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Jim  Delaney  of  Student  Af- 
fairs felt  the  party  move  might 
have  to  do  with  the  theft  of  some 
ofthe  president's  personal  items 
over  the  years. 

"Things  have  always  been 
taken  but  [mischief  has]  really 
increased  in  the  last  few  years," 
he  said.  "It's  upset  the  family — 
you  know  you  invite  somebody 
to  your  house  and  they  take 
things.  You  have  to  watch  these 
things." 

But  Prichard  says  that  looting 
was  only  a  small  factor  in  his 
decision  to  shift  party  locale. 

"Over  the  past  few  years  it 
has  happened  [items  stolen]  but 
it  should  be  left  as  a  minor  con- 
sideration in  that  it's  inevitable 
when  a  huge  crowd  is  bursting 
out  of  the  seams  of  my  place," 
he  said,  adding  that  if  the  student 
leader  reception  was  held  later 
this  year  then  he  could  accom- 
modate the  swelling  number  of 
guests  on  his  lawn. 

But  some  student  leaders  feel 
that  the  move  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  past  pranks,  but  a 
university  president  whose  so- 
cial calendar  is  increasingly  in 
sync  with  his  political  and  corpo- 
rate affiliations.  They  point  to  a 
controversial  invitation  granted 


to  former  American  president 
George  Bush  to  a  private  party 
at  Prichard's  home  last  Novem- 
ber as  evidence  of  the  company 
he's  interested  in  retaining. 

"Ifthis  means  he's  only  going 
to  entertain  people  like  George 
Bush  then  he  should  sell  off  his 
mansion,  buy  an  apartment  and 
save  a  few  bucks,"  said  third 
year  peace  and  conflict  studies 
student  and  past  party-goer 
Kevin  Thomas.  He  adds  that  the 
president's  lavish  estate  is  owned 
by  the  university  precisely  be- 
cause the  property  is  public  space 
to  be  used  for  holding  receptions 
honouring  a  diversity  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

The  President's  Office  has 
refused  to  provide  the  Varsity 
with  a  list  of  those  invited  to 
Bush's  post-honourary  degree 
event  at  Prichard's  house. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  cite  space 
concerns  as  the  central  reason 
for  bumping  the  student  leaders' 
party  to  campus  when  Cressy 
winners  were  in  vited  to  the  presi- 
dent's  cramped  quarters,  says 
Cressy  winner  Wendy  Hulko, 
vice-president  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union.  She  adds  that 
the  president  is  doling  out  prefer- 
ential treatment. 

"That's  ridiculous — there 
were  about  500  people  at  that 
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party,"  she  said,  referring  to  the 
Cressy  reception.  While  some 
activists  managed  to  score  a 
Cressy  and  the  ceremony  itself 
was  quite  lively,  Hulko  says  that 
the  majority  of  winners  may  not 
pose  as  much  a  threat  to  Prichard 
as  more  hard-line  student  lead- 
ers. 

"They're  an  innocuous  bunch, 
certainly  not  the  people  who've 
been  taking  on  the  administra- 
tion all  year,"  she  said. 

The  award  is  named  after 
Gordon  Cressy,  a  former  social 
justice  champion  turned  corpo- 
rate head  honcho.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Learning  Partner- 
ship, an  organization  established 
to  strengthen  partnerships  be- 
tween public  education  and  cor- 
porations. 

Prichard  says  that  Cressy's 
corporate  cosiness  did  not  play  a 
role  in  the  decision  to  retain  the 
awards  night  at  the  presidential 
mansion.  While  relatively  small 
in  comparison  to  the  student 
leader  party,  he  says  that  the 
Cressy  soiree  is  already  crowded 
enough.  And  with  so  many  re- 
questing use  of  his  property, 
Prichard  says  that  the  line  has  to 
be  drawn  somewhere. 

"We  have  literally  thousands 
of  people  every  year.  Obviously 
we  have  to  make  choices  about 
what's  held  at  the  house,"  he 
said. 


Summer  Camp  Jobs 

in  the  U.S.A. 

Visas  Arranged 

Lakeside  Residential 
Girls  Camp  in  Maine 

Counselors.  Combined  child 
care/teaching.  Gymnastics, 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  canoe, 
water  ski,  arts  (including 
stained  glass,  sewing,  jewelry, 
wood,  photo),  dance,  music, 
theater,  archery,  wilderness 
tnps.  field  sports,  equestnan 
Visas  available  to  all  qualified 
applicants. 

Service  workers  Maintenance, 
dnver,  office,  kitchen.  Visas 
restncted  to  students  enrolled 
in  university  for  fail  '98 

Non-smokers. 
June  22  to  Aug  27. 
Send  resume  (C.V.): 
Kippewa,  3ox  340, 
Westwood.  Massachusetts 
02090-0340  U.S.A. 
kippewa/^  tiac.net; 
voice  (731)  "62-8291 
fax  (781)  255-7167. 
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Social  workers  take  on  Simcoe  Hall 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

Ambitious  social  workers  armed 
with  a  tonne  of  data  are  talcing 
Simcoe  Hall  to  task  for  their  fee- 
hiking  frenzy. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  U  of  T 
tradition  of  increasing  tuition  fees 
on  the  one  hand  and  laying  claim  to 
protecting  accessibility  on  the 
other,  nine  social  work  students 
and  their  accommodating  profes- 
sor Ernie  Lightman  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  prove  the  uni- 
versity wrong. 

And  after  a  gruelling  seven 
months  of  data  collection  and 
analysis,  the  group  of  renegades 
released  a  63-page  report  last  week 
which  paints  a  very  different  pic- 
ture than  the  one  sketched  by  U  of 
T's  top  brass. 

"We  didn't  just  chat  with  a  few 
people,"  said  student  investigator 
Peter  Bruckmann,  referring  to  the 


2 1 7  of4 1 0  questionnaires  filled  out 
by  graduate  students  in  U  of  T's 
faculty  of  social  work  and  their 
undergrad  counterparts  at 
Ryerson. 

The  report  A  Mortgage  With- 
out a  House:  A  Study  of  the 
Financial  Burden  of  Social 
Work  Students  shows  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  grads  leave  their 
school  with  a  debt  averaging 
$21,340. 

But  since  social  agencies  were 
the  first  line  of  casualties  of  the 
Common  Sense  Revolution,  the 
thought  of  such  a  debt  becomes 
that  much  more  daunting  for  social 
workers  expecting  an  average 
salary  of  $35,000  after  graduation, 
said  project  supervisor  Ernie 
Lightman.  "How  on  earth  are  they 
going  to  pay  it  back?" 

Some  don't  even  think  they'll 
make  it  that  far.  Nearly  one  in 
every  five  students  reported  that 
there  is  a  very  realistic  possibility 


that  they  may  be  unable  to  com- 
plete their  education  due  to  tuition 
constraints — identified  by  the  ma- 
jority of  respondents  as  the  most 
significant  barrier  they  faced  when 
it  came  to  pursuing  higher  educa- 
tion. 

But  what's  worse  in  the  case  of 
the  undergrads  as  Ryerson,  says 
Bruckmann,  is  the  gap  between 
their  overwhelming  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education — identified 
as  necessary  to  score  a  goodjob — 
and  the  stated  financial  barriers  to 
pursuing  a  Master's  at  a  place  like 
UofT. 

"They're  saying,  'Here's  a  de- 
gree that  I  need  but  I'm  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  there,'"  he  said. 

At  U  of  T's  faculty  of  social 
work,  graduate  students  are  work- 
ing on  average  15.6  hours  a  week 
to  help  pay  for  school — in  violation 
of  the  faculty' s  own  1 0  hour  work 
limit 

And  with  an  almost  universal 


Program  'for-profit':  Hoffman 


•  continued  from  front  page 

Likewise,  Donald  Cormack, 
associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies'  physical  sci- 
ences division,  is  unclear  about  the 
final  destination  ofthe  future  extra 
fiinds  as  well .  "We  haven '  t  tal ked 
about  where  it's  going  to  go  yet. 
Once  the  program  is  up  and  run- 
ning, we  can  talk  about  where  the 
money  should  be  divvied  up,"  he 
said,  suggestingpossibilities  includ- 
ing cutting  tuition  fees  or  setting  up 
an  endowed  professorship. 

Meanwhile,  McCammond  said 
profits  made  from  the  program 
will  be  heading  back  into  the  uni- 
versity'soperatingbudget,  setting 
aside  any  concerns  that  dollars 
from  the  public  purse  are  being 
used  to  set  up  a  private  program. 

But  then  there's  the  question  of 
semantics,  says  Michol  Hofftnan, 
president  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents'Union. 

"It  seems  unfair  the  administra- 


tion would  allocate  money  that 
likely  is  available  because  other 
programs  are  being  cut.  If  they '  re 
making  money  from  the  program, 
it's  a  for-profit  program.  The  term 
'self-financing' is  a  lotmore  palat- 
able to  governors  who  like  to  be- 
lieve they're  not  making  a  profit  at 
the  expense  of  students,"  she  said. 

"If  new  programs  are  dictated 
by  how  much  money  they  will 
bring  in,  we're  trading  academic 
integrity  for  train  ing  type  programs 
that  cater  to  businesses." 

Cormack  says  he  can  see  the 
long  term  spin-off  for  Toronto's 
business  community.  Financial  in- 
dustry experts  can  come  and  run 
workshops,  paying  "substantial" 
fees  to  use  the  facilities. 

"There's  a  lot  of  potential  fii- 
ture  money  to  be  made  from  that 
group,"  he  said  of  the  business 
community.  "The  university  will 
make  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  from  these  workshops." 

However,  Halperin  says  the  lu- 


crative aspects  of  the  program 
should  not  be  taken  as  the  prime 
motive  of  the  enterprise. 

"We're  more  concerned  that 
this  will  be  a  good  educational 
program,  and  aqualit>'  experience 
for  the  students.  This  is  not  an 
institution  where  the  fimdamental 
goal  is  profit,"  he  said.  "Math- 
ematical finance  is  an  emerging 
area  of  study,  there  is  lots  of  inter- 
est in  it." 

And  Cormack  says  the 
internships  will  help  students  cope 
with  the  stark  tuition,  as  corpora- 
tions will  be  dishing  out  a  guaran- 
teed $10,000  salary  to  each  stu- 
dent. "The  tuition  fee  starts  to 
come  into  a  range  that  is  afford- 
able." 

Algorithmics  Inc.  will  provide 
the  10  computer  stations  needed 
to  run  the  program  for  the  first 
year,  but  new  equipment  should  be 
coming  in  every  three  years  or  so, 
says  Cormack.  Other  divisions  of 
the  university  will  be  given  the 
used  products. 


Email  anxiety 


♦  continued  from  frontpage 

Both  campus  police  and 
Metro  police  are  investigat- 
ing the  case  involving  the  UTS 
student. 

This  isn't  the  first  time 
champions  of  the  law  have 
been  called  in.  An  engineer- 
ing student  got  into  trouble 
lastyearwhen  thoseadminis- 
tering  the  computing  system 
at  the  faculty  of  engineering 
noticed  an  unusually  high 
amount  of  memory  being 
eaten  up  by  one  account.  The 
student,  who  was  caught 
downloading  child  pornogra- 
phy, was  eventually  convicted 
for  its  possession. 


Errata: 
In  the  March  30, 
1998  edition  of  the 
Varsity,  professor 
Brian  Pronger's 
name  was  spelled 
incorrectly.  Pronger 
is  the  author  of  the 
forthconning  book 
Body  Fascism:  Ttie 
Culture  of  Science 
and  Piiysical 
Fitness. 
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understanding  (92  per  cent)  that 
tuition  increases  will  result  in  a 
system  where  the  person '  s  ability 
to  pursue  an  education  will  be 
determined  by  their  pocketbook 
not  their  brain  power,  Lightman 
says  he  can '  t  understand  why  the 
great  minds  in  Simcoe  Hall  can't 
grasp  the  obvious. 

"I  think  this  administration  is 
experiencing  a  huge  credibility 
gap,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Provost's  Task  Force 
on  Tuition  and  Student  Financial 
Support,  released  in  late  January. 

The  report,  completed  on  a  very 
tight  timeline,  states  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  proof  that  tuition 
increases  have  any  impact  on  ac- 
cessibility. "There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  evidence  we  are  losing 
lower-income  students  in  this  pe- 
riod [  1 99 1  to  1 996],"  said  co-chair 
Carolyn  Tuohy  when  it  was  re- 
leased. 

Although  the  university  relied 


on  a  postal  code  probe  and  a  glance 
at  participation  rates  at  universi- 
ties to  prove  this  point,  social  re- 
search experts  immediately  at- 
tacked UofT  for  its  reliance  of 
unsound  data  to  make  such  sweep- 
ing claims. 

"We  wouldn't  use  it.  There's 
too  much  ambiguity,"  said  Paul 
Grayson,  director  ofthe  Institute 
for  Social  Research  at  York  Uni- 
versity about  the  postal  code  plan 
based  on  mean  incomes  gleaned 
by  entering  students'  postal  code 
catchment  areas.  "You  could 
make  a  lot  of  erroneous  assump- 
tions." 

But  now  Simcoe  Hall  has  reli- 
able data,  says  Bruckmann.  "It 
seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Task 
Force  findings — made  without 
empirical  evidence  and  based  on 
prior  prejudice  or  bias.  This  gives 
them  hard  data.  Now  let's  see 
what  they  do  with  it  or  don't  do 


with  it." 

Although  Ian  Orchard,  vice- 
provost  students,  says  the  admin- 
istration welcomes  the  study,  he 
can't  commit  to  a  change  in  course 
on  the  tuition  fee  front — identified 
by  students  as  the  greatest  prob- 
lem. 

"The  university  has  to  keep 
track  of  statistics  like  this,"  said 
Orchard.  "We  might  ourselves 
produce  comprehensive  studies  on 
accessibility  and  debt  loads." 

In  the  meantime,  student  aid 
and  financial  management  tips  are 
available  to  help  offset  higher  tui- 
tion fees.  "We  understand  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  student  aid 
package  and  to  work  with  stu- 
dents on  all  aspects  of  financial 
management,"  he  added. 

Lightman  isn't  surprised  by  this 
talk  about  financial  management 
overdebtreduction."I  expect  noth- 
ing from  Simcoe  Hall." 


Dalhousie  strike  ends 

Profs  sign  back  to  work  protocol, 
but  agreement  remains  unsigned 


BY  GINA  STACK 


Dalhousie  professors  called  off  their  strike  after  a 
week,  but  anger  and  bitterness  continue  to  cloud 
relations  between  faculty  and  administration. 

The  two  sides  hammered  out  a  tentative  agree- 
ment on  April  1  after  faculty  spent  a  week  on  the 
picket  lines  rather  than  in  the  classroom.  But  while 
the  protocol  passed  by  a  vote  of 450  to  62,  the  profs 
have  yet  to  vote  on  the  tentative  deal — to  be  voted 
on  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  professors  have  returned  to  the 
classrooms  amidst  mass  confusion  and  faculty 
anger. 

Ismet  Ugursal,  Dalhousie  Faculty  Association 
president  says  relations  between  administration 
and  the  union  have  worsened. 

"There 's  quite  a  bit  of  anger,  but  that's  probably 
not  a  surprise,"  Ugursal  said.  "The  things  that 
happened  over  the  last  eight  months,  you  could  say 
over  the  years,  more  or  less  justify  that  unhappi- 
ness.  Relations  can  only  improve  if  there  is  a  higher 
level  of  respect  and  understanding  towards  fac- 
ulty." 

Faculty  association  chief  negotiator  Michael 
Cross  cites  the  university's  unilateral  decision  to 
tell  students  that  classes  resumed  Apr.  2  (before 
the  vote  for  back  to  work  protocol  was  counted)  as 
an  ugly  power  play  that  has  heightened  tensions. 

"It's  a  control  issue  and  [the  administration]  is 
trying  to  say  that  we  will  force  you  to  be  in  your 
office,"  said  Cross. 

However,  university  spokesperson  Michelle 
Gallant  says  the  administration  was  simply  carry- 
ing out  what  the  faculty  association  agreed  to — 
resuming  classes  early  Thursday  morning — when 
it  made  that  premature  announcement. 

"When  the  final  agreement  was  negotiated  [last 
Wednesday],  an  important  part  ofthe  agreement 


was  a  quick  return  to  class,"  Gallant  said,  adding  it 
can't  be  blamed  for  the  confusion  which  reigned. 
"Our  focus  is  just  getting  students  back  on  track." 

Three  teaching  days  have  been  added  to  the 
term,  on  which  professors  can  meet  with  students 
or  hold  lectures  if  two  thirds  of  the  class  agrees. 

Dalhousie  Students'  Union  president  Chris 
Adams  expressed  relief  that  the  strike  was  over, 
but  agreed  that  starting  classes  on  the  afternoon  of 
Apr.  2  was  a  mistake. 

The  strike  was  precipitated  by  two  main  stum- 
bling blocks — the  replacement  ofretiring  faculty 
(known  as  complement)  and  salary  increases. 
Andjudging  from  the  back  to  work  vote,  both  Cross 
and  Ugursal  predict  that  the  agreement  will  pass. 

"The  vote  will  be  somewhat  closer  on  the 
temporary  agreement  because  there  was  a  lot  of 
anger  at  the  way  [faculty]  have  been  treated,"  said 
Ugursal. 

Should  the  tentative  agreement  pass,  professors 
wil  1  receive  a  1 3  per  cent  salary  increase,  including 
.64  per  cent  scale  adjustment,  over  the  44  month 
term  of  the  contract. 

In  addition,  ajoint  faculty  association-Board  of 
Governors  committee  will  be  established  to  deal 
with  complement  levels.  Although  the  joint  com- 
mittee will  not  ensure  all  retiring  professors  are 
replaced  by  new  tenured  positions,  Cross  says  the 
initiative  is  a  positivestep. 

"We  could  have  been  on  strike  for  50  years  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  administration  would  not 
budge  on  complement,"  Cross  said. 

Despite  visible  fhjstration  and  anger  expressed 
by  some  faculty  association  members,  Ugursal 
says  faculty  are  growing  stronger. 

"The  faculty  have  started  to  exercise  their 
collective  voice  to  get  respect.  You  don't  get 
respect,  you  take  it." 

The  Dalhousie  Gazette 
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Swanky  times  are  gone 


LIKE  OTHER  STUDENTS  topping  off  an- 
other scintillating  year  at  the  prestigious 
University  of  Toronto,  we  at  the  Varsity 
will  soon  crave  a  constructive  way  to  ring  in  the 
summer  hoi  iday  and  reflect  upon  the  dazzling  year 
it  has  been  in  post-secondary  post-mortems. 

So  the  question  springs:  what  refreshing  spring 
ritual  do  we  need?  The  same  question  is  no  differ- 
ent for  the  campus  politicos  who've  been  in  winter 
time  hibernation.  No,  the  answer  is  not  a  nude  run 
through  a  field  of  daffodils. 

While  there  are  naturally  exciting  possibilities 
like  an  April  jaunt,  nothing  compares  to  the  annual 
Student  Leaders  party  to  celebrate  the  spring- 
fresh  leadership  and  honourthose  individuals  who 
gave  dutifully  to  this  superb  institution. 

For  those  of  you  who've  never  had  the  chance 
to  witness  such  a  ritual,  then  picture  flocks  of 
aspiring  young  idealists  vying  for  the  attentions  of 
the  university's  grand  poutine  (U  of  T  president 
Robert  Prichard)  at  his  presidential  palace  in 
Rosedale.  The  house  is,  of  course,  ours  since  it  is 
owned  by  the  university.  It  is  fitting  then  that  the 
prez  has  made  inviting  the  people  who  pay  his  bills 
back  to  his  pad  a  major  tradition.  But  alas,  the  fiesta 
gained  so  much  popularity  that  last  year  it  took  20 
minutes  to  stagger  from  one  end  of  the  joint  to  the 
other . 

The  new  Hart  House  location  has  its  merits.  But 
anybody  can  go  to  Hart  House  for  a  quick  jog  or 
read.  Besides  the  gothic  interior  is  cold  and  imper- 
sonal compared  to  the  cozy  mansion  occupied  by 
our  president.  We  at  44  St.  George  feel  a  twinge  of 
nostalgia  for  those  Studio  54-style  celebrations  at 
Highland  Avenue. 

Understand,  though,  that  we're  working  with  a 
collective  memory  that's  been  skewed  by  vora- 


cious inhalations  of  white  wine  at  such  a  party,  so 
our  recollections  are  a  bit  like  recounting  a  UFO 
abduction.  What  we  remember  is  a  cozy  estate 
brimming  with  splendid  old  money  elegance.  We 
know  there  was  a  quaint  atrium  in  the  back  yard 
and  at  the  edge  of  his  lawn,  a  gorgeous  view  of  the 
ravine  (or  was  it  the  Don  Valley  Parkway?).  Then 
there  was  the  beautiful  antique  furniture  in  the 
foyer  which  seemed  larger  than  most  livingroom.s, 
in  the  Annex  anyway. 

There  were  also  indications  that  employees 
of  U  of  T's  university  affairs  office  work  above 
and  beyond  the  office  hour  duties  required  of 
them.  Some  employees  gave  their  time  to  patrol 
the  off-limits  extremities  of  the  mansion,  ensur- 
ing that  guests  didn't  stumble  into  the  wrong 
room. 

This  event  is  also  a  grand  opportunity  for  new 
student  hacks  to  meet  administrative  hacks  and 
vice-versa.  So  what  ensued  is  a  good  old  fashioned 
schmooze  frenzy.  There  were  several  Polaroid 
moments  of  student  politicians  lining  upjust  to  have 
the  chance  to  engage  in  a  candid  chat  with  the 
president  himself 

We  also  had  a  glimpse  into  how  liberally  the 
president  handles  dissent  at  his  doorsteps.  A  make- 
shift protest  ensued  outside  the  mansion  spear- 
headed by  invitees  who  didn't  feel  like  sipping 
wine  inside.  Showing  himself  to  be  a  pragmatic 
chap,  the  president  stepped  outside  to  purchase  a 
T-shirt  which  mocked  his  image. 

Alas,  from  now  and  forever  we  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  unauthorized  testimony  of  fiiture  Cressy 
award  recipients,  gold  barons  and  American  presi- 
dents to  keep  tabs  on  the  university  president's 
personal  tastes  and  household  charms.  But  the 
wine  is  still  on  him. 
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.letters  to  the  editor" 


Cecil-Cockwell 
a  worthy 
choice 

(RE:  "New  Head  Honcho  at  U 
of  T,"  Mar.  30) 

I  was  disappointed  in  your  cov- 
erage of  the  election  of  Wendy 
Cecil-Cockwell  to  chairman  of 
Governing  Council  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  this  is  not  an  appoint- 
ment orchestrated  by  President 
Prichard  as  implied  by  the  GSU 


president-elect.  Ms.  Cecil- 
Cockwell  was  acclaimed  by  Gov- 
erning Council  including  elected 
faculty,  elected  student  mem- 
bers, and  elected  alumni  who, 
together,  form  the  majority  of 
the  council.  Ms.  Cecil- 
Cockwell 's  selection  by  council 
is  a  reflection  of  the  superb  job 
she  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
President's  Circle,  vice-chair- 
man of  Governing  Council  for 
four  years  and  her  many  years  of 
committed  voluntarism  at  our  uni- 
versity. 

Second,  by  zeroing  in  on  Ms. 


Varsity  Board  of 
Directors  Notice 


Nominations  for  the  Varsity  Board  of 
Directors  close  today  at  5  p.m.  All  full- 
time  undergraduates  and  professional 
faculty  students  are  eligible  to  run  for  a 
seat.  Seats  are  available  in  the  following 
constituencies: 
Erindale  (1) 
Scarborough  (1) 
St.  George  Arts  and  Science  (4) 
Professional  Faculties  (3) 

Elections  will  be  held  on  April  17,  if 
required.  Nomination  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained from  44  St.  George  and  should  be 
returned  to  the  chief  returning  officer, 
Eric  Squair,  44  St.  George  St.  Candi- 
dates must  obtain  25  signatures  from 
their  constituency  who  are  members  of 
the  corporation. 

For  more  information  call  Varsity  editor 
Meg  Murphy  at  979-2831. 


Cecil-Cockwell's  membership  in 
the  Fraser  Institute  (just  one  of 
many  of  the  diverse  organiza- 
tions with  which  she  has  been 
associated  over  the  years),  you 
overlooked  her  impressive  track- 
record  in  not-for-profit  organi- 
zations. 

Third,  reference  to  her 
spouse's  compensation  smacks 
of  the  kind  of  sexism  one  does 
not  expect  in  the  pages  of  the 
Varsity.  What  does  Ms.  Cecil- 
Cockwell's  husband's  salary 
have  to  do  with  her  being  elected 
chairman? 

I  know  Ms.  Cecil-Cockwell  to 
be  a  bright,  talented,  decent, 
highly  capable,  committed  and 
energetic  person  who  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  university  with 
distinction.  That  is  the  portrait 
that  will  emerge  on  your  pages  if 
you  take  a  more  even-handed 
approach  to  your  reporting. 

Robert  J.  McGavin, 
Former  Chair,  Governing 
Council,  1989-93 
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Varsity  Letters 
Policy 

The  Varsity  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no 
longer  than  250  words 
and  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  author's 
name  and  phone  number. 
Names  will  be  withheld 
upon  request. 
Letters  will  be  published 
at  the  discretion  of  the 
editor  and  may  be  edited 
for  length.  Letters  that 
attempt  to  incite  vio- 
lence or  hatred  against 
an  identifiable  group 
will  not  be  published. 
We  do  not  accept  letters 
from  Varsity  staff  mem- 
bers. Priority  will  be 
given  to  new  writers  and 
timely  topics. 


Monday,  April  6,  1 998 


THE  VARSITY 


BY  DOUGLAS  DIAS  AND 
JONATHAN  HUGHES 

This  is  a  response  to  the  invitation 
for  [authentic]  Christians  to  please 
stand  up,  as  mentioned  in  the  Var- 
sity '^opinions  column  on  April  2. 
As  members  of  Erindale's 
Intervarsity  [Authentic]  Christian 
Fellowship  we  are  concerned  with 
some  of  the  issues  raised  by 
Shearer  and  Green. 

Our  main  difficulty  with  Shear- 
er's view  is  the  complete  absence 
of  the  concept  of  sin.  He  equates 
authenticity  with  social  tolerance 
and  liberation  of  marginalized  and 
oppressed  groups.  While  this  is 
fundamental  to  being  an  [authen- 
tic] Christian,  Shearer  misses  the 
main  focus  of  the  Bible  which 
claims  that  sin  is  the  cause  of 
hateful  and  selfish  acts.  Green 
suggests  that  an  [authentic]  Chris- 


BY  DAVID-JAMES 
FERNADES 

Innis  College  gave  me  a  good 
hoot  the  other  day.  As  this  is  my 
graduating  year,  the  folks  at  Innis 
sent  me  a  letter  asking  me,  along 
with  my  fellow  graduates,  to  make 
a  donation  in  order  to  leave  our 
mark  as  Innis  alumni. 
"GRADitude"  they  call  it.  How 
INgratlOUS! 

Allow  me  to  unpack  this. . . 

A  UC  student  at  first,  I  easily 
gave  up  dumb  ghost  stories  to  be 
one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
christened  the  swanky  new  Innis 
College  residence  in  its  inaugural 
year  back  in  1 994.  Innis  rez  was 
my  first  year  living  away  from 
home,  my  second  year  as  a  U  of 
T  student  and,  not  coincidentally, 
also  the  first  year  I  stumbled  onto 
the  OSAP  dole. 

A  mere  four  years  later  and 
this  Innis  College  convert  now 
owes  a  gaping  $24,000,  payable 
with  absolutely  nothing  but  con- 
tempt (and  a  whole  whack  of 
interest)  to  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Coercion.  Yes,  coer- 


The  Myth  of  Tolerance 


tian  is  one  who  is  intolerant.  Using 
his  own  criteria  (be  it  literal,  figu- 
rative, gentler,  kinder,  or  Humpty 
Dumpty),  we  ask  Green  to  explain 
his  interpretationofMatthew  12:32 
which  does  not  describe  the  role  of 
the  [authentic]  Christian  as  that  of 
judge,  jury  and  executioner. 

What  is  tolerance?  The  fallacy 
of  tolerance  is  that  what  is  suppos- 
edly tolerant  is  really  pluralistic. 
Logically,  those  who  believe  that 
all  roads  lead  to  the  same  end  and 
that  belief  systems  only  differ  in 
dogma  cannot  tolerate  us  who 
believe  in  a  single  truth.  Pluralism 
cannot  cope  with  a  view  that  pro- 
poses to  be  the  only  truth.  Instead 
it  resorts  to  childish  games  of  be- 
littling, which  is  a  shamefiil  thing  to 
do  with  some  of  the  best  womyn 
and  myn  who  have  ever  lived. 

What  we  are  after  is  not  toler- 
ance; it  is  not  simply  putting  up 


with  others;  nor  is  it  pluralism. 
Rather,  we  are  seeking  liberation 
in  the  ultimate  sense,  a  sense  that 
encompasses  the  spiritual,  the 
physical,  and  the  social.  We  agree 
with  both  Shearer  and  Green  that 
the  authentic  Christian  sees  Christ 
as  both  redeemer  and  liberator, 
but  in  Green's  words,  "what  we 
have  is  aproblem  of  vocabulary." 

To  redeem  is  to  "buy  back."  So 
what  does  it  mean  that  Christ  is  the 
redeemer?  What  is  he  buying  back, 
and  whom  is  he  buying  it  from? 
Historically,  [authentic]  Christians 
have  agreed  that  Christ  buys 
mynkind  back  from  sin.  Sin  no 
longer  dictates  our  actions  that 
were  formerly  oppressive  and  self- 
ish. In  one  sense  we  could  say  that 
sin  has  been  dealt  with  by  Jesus' 
act  of  "buying  back."  But,  obvi- 
ously, not  everyone  has  appropri- 
ated that  redemption  and  so  the 


entire  world  remains  encumbered 
by  sin.  The  [authentic]  Christian 
opts  to  live  by  the  Way  made 
available  by  Jesus  Christ,  In  fact, 
historically,  it  is  clear  that  before 
anyone  ever  heard  of  an  [authen- 
tic] Christian,  those  who  believed 
in  this  new  way  were  simply 
known  as  those  who  followed  the 
Way.  Before  one  can  be  liberated, 
redemption  must  take  place. 

What  is  entailed  in  the  libera- 
tion proposed  by  the  Way?  It 
definitely  involves  the  power  to 
be  an  authentic  humyn.  It  includes 
environmental  stewardship,  racial 
and  gender  equity,  and  responsi- 
ble government,  among  others. 
We  suggest  that  partaking  of  the 
redemption  of  Christ  liberates  us 
and  identifies  us  as  Christians. 
Biblically,  it  is  not  religious  affili- 
ation, heredity,  class,  gender,  or 
mere  intellectual  consent  that 


makes  one  an  [authentic]  Chris- 
tian. Rather,  it  is  following  Jesus; 
following  his  Way.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  apathetic  Chris- 
tian. By  definition,  an  [authentic] 
Christian  is  one  who  engages  the 
issues  of  society. 

We  propose  that  homosexual- 
ity, anarchy,  feminism,  vegetari- 
anism, environmentalism,  racism 
and  all  questions  of  conscience 
must  be  addressed  by  [authentic] 
Christians.  This  isnotsynonymous 
with  tolerance  because  anyone 
engaged  in  these  issues  does  not 
desire  to  be  merely  tolerated,  but 
to  be  liberated. 

The  Bible  asserts  that  true  lib- 
erty comes  from  Christ.  Further- 
more, it  claims  that  those  who  do 
not  deal  with  the  sin  issue  are  not 
free.  Freedom  will  not  come  from 
being  politically  active;  political 
activity  will  come  from  free  womyn 


Innis,  I  love  you. ..but  I'm  broke 


cion.  While  I  did  have  a  healthy 
array  of  banks  to  choose  from,  I 
had  absolutely  no  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  borrow  money. 
Either  I  borrowed  it  or  I  didn't  go 
to  school.  That  sounds  more  like 
extortion  than  'student  assist- 
ance'. 

Anyway,  I,  like  many  other  U 
of  T  students,  couldn't  make  up 
my  mind  about  my  future  so  soon 
after  graduating  from  high  school, 
so  I  spent  a  bit  of  time  trying  out 
different  programs  in  order  to  find 
the  one  that  was  best  suited  for 
me.  I  began  in  English,  posed  as  a 
Psychology  specialist,  flirted  with 
English  again,  converted  to  Semi- 
otics and  ended  up  a  certified 
Cinema  Studies  major.  While  my 
indecision  has  cost  me  a  full  year 
of  tuition  and  time,  I  repeat  that  I 
did  not  begin  getting  OSAP  until 
my  second  year.  So  though  I've 
been  here  five  years,  I've  been 
on  OSAP  for  four,  like  most  oth- 
ers graduating  with  OSAP  debt. 
(As  you  may  have  guessed,  I'm 
not  one  of  those  walking  GAP- 
advertisements  with  the  newest 
BMW  sports  coup,  who  are  seen 


in  increasing  in  numbers  parading 
along  the  St.  George  runway. 
Rather,  both  my  parents  are  re- 
tired and  both  have  contributed 


order  to  satisfy  my  love  for  the 
cinema  and  my  need  to  have 
mucho  cash  aval  lable  for  the  car- 
ing bankers  of  Canada,  I  need  to 


"When  Innis  College  sent  this 
debt-stricken  student  a  request 

for  a  graduation  donation,  1 
rightfully  burst  out  laughing.  The 
ingrates!  For  Innis'  share  of  my 
total  debt  they  should  rename  the 
college  after  me!" 


$0.00  to  my  post-secondary  edu- 
cation.) 

TTiough  I  love  studying  and  writ- 
ing about  cinema,  I'd  be  an  idiot  if 
I  thought  this  degree  on  its  own 
could  get  me  a  job  anywhere 
(other  than  academia,  which  for 
many  reasons  is  not  an  option).  In 


go  back  to  school  yet  again  and 
learn  something  applied,  unless  I 
want  to  work  in  retail  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  I'm  pretty  much  set  on 
attending  a  private  college  this 
October  to  do  a  $  1 3 ,500  course  in 
Digital  Video  Editing  and  Design 
(and  charging  it  to  my  OSAP, 


naturally).  The  payoff,  if  I  work 
hard,  is  doing  something  that  I 
love  and  making  a  really  decent 
wage.  The  other  payoff  is  the 
unfathomable  $37,500  plus  in- 
terest I'll  need  to  repay  for  my 
education. 

If  I'm  fortunate  enough  to  pay 
off  my  debt  within  9  years  of 
graduating  (ha  ha),  I'll  be  paying 
somewhere  around  $54,000  to  the 
bank.  If  it  takes  me  longer,  I  look 
forward  to  repaying  about  $60- 
70,000  or  more,  depending  on  how 
long  it  takes. 

So  when  Innis  College  sent  this 
debt-stricken  student  a  request 
for  a  graduation  donation,  I  right- 
fully burst  out  laughing.  The  in- 
grates! For  Innis'  share  of  my 
total  debt  they  should  rename  the 
college  after  me!  Femandes  Col- 
lege. I'll  start  the  first  ever  pro- 
gram in  Psycho-semiotic 
Anglocinematology  —  a  tribute 
to  the  confijsed  masses  —  AND, 


and  free  myn. 

Unfortunately,  we,  unlike 
Shearer,  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  biblical  passages  that  address 
questions  of  moral  conduct,  in- 
cluding homosexuality.  Nor  can 
we  condone  the  bigotry  Green 
believes  is  inevitable  (it  was  Je- 
sus who  coined  the  term  hypoc- 
risy because  he  hated  it).  Jesus 
was  not  a  pluralist.  Jesus  was  not 
very  tolerant.  But  he  was  authen- 
tic. 

Jonathan  Hughes,  an 
English  major  at  Mississauga 
campus,  is  not  confused  by 
philosophers '  mumbo  jumbo. 

Douglas  Dias,  president  of 
Erindale  Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship,  can  beat  the  best 
them  of  them  at  Bible  trivia. 


(the  real  tribute)  tuition  for  this 
program  will  beEREEi  When  U 
of  T  has  an  over  S800  million 
endowment,  it's  frighteningly 
ironic  that  Innis  is  after  me  for  a 
monetary  'gift.'  Perhaps  ex-GC 
chair  and  Bank  of  Montreal  Presi- 
dent, Tony  Comper  (benefactor 
of  many-a-student  debt),  will  do- 
nate in  my  honour.. . 

While  I  love  Innis'  naturally  lit 
study  spaces,  its  abundance  of 
fast,  internet-ready  computers  and 
its  over-priced  but  quaint  cafete- 
ria, I'm  afraid  the  only  legacy  I'm 
going  to  leave  at  Innis  is  the  invis- 
ible legacy  of  my  massive  per- 
sonal debt.  I  suspect  thousands  of 
others  will  follow  me  down  this 
expensive  and  unsung  path. 

David-James  Fernandes  is  out- 
going opinions  editor  at  the 
Varsity  and  positively  not  show- 
ing a  penny 's  worth  of 
GRADitude. 
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White  Ribbons  over  Arkansas:  *"°<»"'^«-'°»^= 


people  of  Jonesboro 


BY  MICHAEL  KAUFFMAN 

The  echoes  of  gunfire  resound  in 
our  minds.  Four  girls  and  one 
woman  have  been  buried,  their 
short  lives  chiseled  in  stone.  White 
Ribbons  flutter  from  lampposts  and 
adorn  shirts  and  blouses. 

The  soul-searching  has  begun 
and,  with  it,  denial  about  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Some  blame  lax 
discipline,  other  whisperthe  name 
of  the  devil.  Even  the  critical  issue 
of  gun  control,  which  put  an  arma- 
ment of  killer  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  two  children,  doesn '  t  get 
to  the  core  of  the  problem. 

The  problem?  It  is  the  way  we 
raise  our  boys.  And  it  is  the  ongo- 
ing epidemic  of  violence  against 
women. 

The  truly  monstrous  thing  about 
the  two  young  killers  is  that  they 
are  not  monsters  at  all.  Their  atti- 
tudes and  actions  were  but  an 
extreme  expression  of  what  every 
boy  learns  to  become. 

These  are  our  boys. 

They  are  our  killers. 

All  of  you  in  Jonesboro  are  ask- 
ing yourselves  the  question  we 
must  all  ask  ourselves:  How  did 
we  let  this  happen? 

From  an  early  age  boys  learn 
that  force  and  aggression  are  de- 
sirable ways  to  solve  problems 
and  get  our  own  way.  Men  must 
always  by  strong,  performing  like 


a  well-tuned  car,  always  in  con- 
trol. Don't  feel  what  others  feel, 
don't  show  weakness,  and,  most 
of  all,  distance  ourselves  from  our 
own  emotions. 

Watch  basketball  and  see  the 
spectacular  move  followed  not  by 
a  smile  but  by  pumped-up  rage. 
Observe  how  our  political  leaders 
see  negotiation  and  compromise 
as  a  sign  of  weakness.  See  the 
way  we  celebrate  the  winners  in 
the  world  ofbusiness,  without  giv- 
ing a  second  thought  to  their  effect 
on  communities  and  individuals. 
Observe  the  matinee  idol  who  has 
no  time  fordiscussions,  who  shows 
no  pain,  whose  feelings  (if  any)  lie 
in  an  alcoholic  haze,  but  who  is 
quick  to  beat  someone  to  a  pulp. 
Gaze  at  the  superheroes,  athletes, 
and  the  models  with  their  ever- 
more absurd  amounts  of  muscle. 

It  doesn '  t  matter  i f  we ' re  living 
in  Jonesboro  or  New  York.  The 
problem  for  boys  and  men  is  that 
these  standards  of  aggressive 
manhood  are  ever  more  impossi- 
ble to  attain.  After  all,  we  are  only 
human.  When  real  human  feel- 
ings— including  fear,  hurt,  sad- 
ness, and  joy — nudge  into  our  con- 
sciousness it  is  like  a  schoolyard 
taunt:  "You  don 't  make  the  mas- 
culine grade." 

Combining  insecurity  and  rage 
is  a  deadly  combination.  It  is  espe- 
cially dangerous  if  these  boys  have 


been  raised  with  threats  of  vio- 
lence at  the  hands  of  parents  who 
teach  them,  through  physical  pun- 
ishment, that  you  can  simultane- 
ously love  someone  and  hurt  them. 
Such  punishment  might  stop  cer- 
tain forms  of  behaviour,  but  it  al  so 


ters  out  by  the  end  of  adolescence. 
Women,  however,  remain  an  on- 
going target  for  the  derision  of 
some  men,  for  feelings  of  superi- 
ority, and  for  violence. 

Some  of  the  boys  in  your  com- 
munity see  their  fathers  beat  their 


When  we  encourage  men 
and  boys  to  wear  a  white 
ribbon,  it  is  a  public  pledge 
never  to  commit,  condone 
or  remain  silent  about 
violence  against  women. 


teaches  the  young  that  physical 
force  is  acceptable  so  long  as  you 
can  get  away  with  it.  It  doesn't 
teach  self-discipline;  itteaches  fear 
and  causes  suppressed  anger, 
waiting  to  burst  at  someone  who  is 
weaker. 

And  who  is  the  target  of  all  this 
rage?  What  can  compensate  for 
anxieties  about  not  being  manly 
enough?  Other  boys  often  present 
a  good  target,  but  that  usually  pc- 


wives.  Some  hear  men  berate 
women  who  want  an  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  world.  Many  grow 
up  with  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
their  sisters.  They  learn  contempt 
for  women  and  a  fear  of  feminin- 
ity. 

Wrap  all  this  together  and  we 
have  the  recipe  for  an  epidemic  of 
violenceagainstwomen.  Itissexual 
assault  and  it  is  workplace  harass- 
ment. It  is  wife  beating  and  stalk- 


ing. It  is  the  fear  that  invades  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  adult 
women.  It  is,  from  time  to  time, 
murder. 

Amidst  all  this,  there  are  signs 
of  hope.  There  are  the  growing 
number  of  men  and  boys  who 
question  the  old  macho  certainties 
and  are  striving  to  be  strong,  nur- 
turing men.  There  are  the  men 
who  are  horrified  by  the  violence 
perpetrated  against  women  that 
gives  all  men  a  bad  name.  There  is 
the  symbol  of  the  white  ribbon. 

The  White  Ribbon  campaign  is 
the  largest  effort  in  the  world  of 
men  and  boys  working  to  end  vio- 
lence against  women.  It  is  a  plea 
for  men  to  rethink  what  it  means  to 
act  like  a  man,  to  add  nurturing  and 
care-giving  to  the  masculine 
agenda. 

When  we  encourage  men  and 
boys  to  wear  a  white  ribbon,  it  is  a 
public  pledge  never  to  commit, 
condone  or  remain  silent  about 
violence  against  women. 

I  saw  the  white  ribbon  in  Ar- 
kansas and  I  felt  hope  in  the  midst 
of  despair. 

From  its  launch  seven  years 
ago,  in  part  as  a  response  to  the 
murder  of  fourteen  women  at  a 
university  in  Montreal,  the  White 
Ribbon  Campaign  is  becoming  an 
international  symbol  of  opposition 
to  violence  against  women  and 
girls. 


However,  we  need  more  than 
symbols.  For  one  thing,  we  need 
education.  We  also  need  soul 
searching  by  all  men.  The  majority 
of  us  are  not  violent  towards 
women,  but  most  of  us  have  been 
silent  about  this  violence.  Through 
our  silence  we' ve  allowed  the  vio- 
lence to  continue.  We  may  not  be 
responsible  for  committing  the  vio- 
lence, but  we  should  feel  responsi- 
ble for  making  sure  it  ends.  And 
we  are  responsible  for  examining 
ways  that  our  own  attitudes  and 
behaviour  might  feed  into  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  because  most  men  are  good 
men  that  I  write  this  appeal  to  you. 
We  wear  a  white  ribbon  not  out  of 
a  collective  sense  of  guilt,  but  out 
of  our  love  for  the  women  and  girls 
in  our  lives.  It  is  out  of  our  love  for 
the  men  and  boys  who  deserve 
better  than  to  be  forced  into  an 
emotional  straight  jacket. 

I  write  because  of  your  love  for 
four  girls  and  a  woman  whose 
names  should  not  yet  be  chiselled 
in  stone. 

Michael  Kauffman,  Ph.D.,  is  a 
founder  of  the  White  Ribbon 
Campaign  and  an  author  of 
numerous  boohs  and  articles 
on  gender  relations.  The  White 
Ribbon  Campaign  can  be 
contacted  through 
www.  whiteribbon.ca. 
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TORONTO 
MONTESSORI 
INSTITUTE 

Established  in  1971 

Toronto  Montessori  Institute  is  now  accepting  applications 
for  the  1998-1999  Teacher  Training  Course. 
This  course  leads  to  a  Diploma  to  teach  3  to  6  and  6  to  12 
year  old  children,  applying  Montessori  educational  theory 
and  methodology. 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Degree 

Course  duration:  August  4,  1998  -  June  25,  1999 

Enrolment  is  limited.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Pam  Debbo,  Registrar,  at  (905)  889-9201 
e-mail:  pdebbo@toronto-montessori.on.ca 

Course  is  accredited  by  ttte  Montessori  Accreditation 
Council  for  Teacher  Education  (MACTE). 

TORONTO  MONTESSORI  INSTITUTE  8569  Bayview  Avenue, 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario  L4B  3M7 
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Students  want  to  nix  protocol 


BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

U  of  T's  largest  student  organi- 
zation wants  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  two  year-old  Council  on 
Student  Services,  claiming  the 
administration  doesn't  listen  to  it 
anyway. 

The  University  Affairs  Board 
ignored  the  voices  of  over  40,000 
students  last  Tuesday  night  and 
decided  to  jack  ancillan'  fees 


again  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  The  disheartening  move  pro- 
pelled  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  to  vote  to  rescind  the 
signed  agreement  two  days  later 
(the  protocol  locks  them  into  the 
Council  on  Student  Services). 

Although  it  was  SAC's  last 
meeting  of  the  year,  the  mood 
was  decidedly  angry  when  the 
board  got  to  the  agenda  item. 

"Things  have  gotten  to  such  a 
horrible  state,"  said  board  mem- 


ber Kevin  Kekonge. 

Partner  in  crime  Allan  Craigie 
was  equally  miffed. 

"I  may  be  a  hard  core  right- 
winger,  but  I  do  not  believe  it's  in 
the  interest  of  full-time  under- 
graduates to  pay  more  for  stu- 
dent services.  And  to  show  SAC 
such  disregard  is  disgusting." 

The  protocol  is  an  agreement 
among  the  three  main  student 
unions  and  the  university  presi- 
dent. It  was  signed  in  the  sum- 
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program 

In  only  three 
sernesters  you  can 
turn  your  education 
into  an  exciting 
career  -  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing 
segments  of  the 
tourisnn  industry. 
Call  (416)  675-5000, 
or  675-6622  ext  4212 
for  details. 


fer  College,  Toronto  Canada : 


mer  of  1 996  after  three  years  of 
tenuous  negotiations. 

To  be  rescinded,  SAC  must 
convince  either  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents'  Union  or  the  Association 
of  Part-Time  Undergraduate 
Students  to  go  along  with  its  plan. 
At  least  one  year  notice  of  termi- 
nation must  be  given. 

But  since  COSS  was  an  initia- 
tive of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  government  to  give  those 
who  pay  for  non-academic  serv- 
ices a  voice  in  setting  ancillary 
fees,  some  students  are  weary 
of  the  move. 

"We  might  just  be  doing  what 
the  president  [of  U  of  T]  wants," 
warned  outgoing  SAC  president 
Ted  Salgado  after  consulting  with 


ministry  of  education  insiders. 
Although  he  supported  the  mo- 
tion, he  cautioned  that  SAC  might 


"Things  have 
gotten  to  such 
a  horrible 
state." 


be  playing  into  the  administra- 
tion's hand — who  may  be  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  the  right 
time  to  pressure  the  government 


to  deregulate  non-academic  fees 
altogether. 

As  the  legislation  stands  now, 
ancillary  fee  increases  cannot 
be  implemented  without  a  proto- 
col in  place. 

Just  two  nights  before  SAC 
convened  to  trash  the  protocol, 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  student  affairs,  told 
members  of  the  University  Af- 
fairs Board  that  things  were 
working  much  better  this  year 
with  COSS.  And  vice-provost 
students  Ian  Orchard  said  he 
promised  to  make  it  work  next 
year,  even  though  the  adminis- 
tration has  ignored  its  recom- 
mendations in  its  two  short  years 
of  existence. 


SUMMER  WORK 


$12 


85  TO  START 


Work  with  housewares  and  outdoor  sporting  items 
Secure  summer  pt/ft  work 
Flexible  hours 

$9,000  in  scholarships  awarded  annually 
41  locations  across  Canada 

We  will  be  accepting  applications 
WHERE:  Apply  in  the  Sidney  Smith  lobby 
WHEN:  Monday  &  Tuesday,  April  6  &  7 
10AM  to  3PM 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak:"  You  will  Save  50% 

when  you  buy  6  trips  between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15-minute  long  distance  offer  along  with  other  great 
deals  on  food,  clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings 
on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details,  contact  your 
nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-841 1 . 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  Inter- 
national Student  Identity  Card 
and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail 
stations  and  student  travel 
agencies. 


available  at 
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^^vomces  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  Experts 


187  College  St. 
979-2406 


313  Queen  St.  W. 
2ncl  Fir,  #205 
977-6272 

www.  travelcuts .  com 


Cathay  Pacific 


The 
asia  pacific  pass 


18  CITIES. 
30  DAYS. 
1  FARE. 


1,599. 


00 


INTRODUCING 
CATHAY  PACIFIC'S 
1998  ASIA  PACIFIC  PASS. 
When  we  say  Asia  Pacific,  we  mean  it. 
Our  basic  Asia  Pacific  Pass  includes 
round-trip  Economy  Class  service  from 
Vancouver  or  Toronto  to  Hong  Kong 
plus  30  consecutive  days  of  travel  to  any 
or  all  of  17  select  Asian  cities.  For  an 
incredible  price  of  just  $1,599,  you  can 
see  Hong  Kong  and: 


BANGKOK 
COLOMBO 
FUKUOKA 
KUALA  LUMPUR 
NAGOYA 
PENANG 
SEOUL 
SURABAYA 
TOKYO 


CEBU 
DENPASAR  (BALI) 
JAKARTA 
MANILA 
OSAKA 
SAPPORO 
SINGAPORE 
T\IPE1 


Visiting  any  of  these  destinations  for 
Sl,599  is  a  bargain.  Visiting  all  of  them 
for  $1,599  is  unheard  of.  And  the  cost 
includes  Canadian  Transportation  tax. 
The  Asia  Pacific  Pass  is  valid  for  travoh  :| 

•  April  1,  1998 -May  31,  1998  I 

•  August  20,  1998  -  December  15,  1998 

Summer  travel,  longer  travel  periods, 
upgrades  and  more  destinations  — 
including  Australia  —  are  available  for 
an  additional  charge. 


AtROPLAN  ® 


Seniors  and  Students  can  receive 
Asia  Pacific  Pass  for  just  $1,449. 

GETHNG  TO  HONG  KONG» 
AND  ALL  OF  ASIA,  IS  HAS 
With  two  non-stop  flights  a  day  to  Hong 
Kong  from  Vancouver,  and  daily  direct 
flights  from  Toronto,  Cathay  Pacific 
offers  the  most  convenient  service 
available  to  Hong  Kong  and  all  of  Asia. 

ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 
FOR  A  DETAILED  BROCHURE. 
For  more  information  and  complete 
offer  terms  and  conditions,  ask  your 
travel  agent  for  a  free  brochure  or  call> 
1-888-606-6553  for  a  brochure  by  mail. 
Complete  details  are  immediately  avail- 
able at  www.cathay.ca  or  on  Cathay 
Pacific  InfoFax  at  1-800-607-3388. 

Fly  Cathay  Pacific  to  Hong  Kong. 
All  of  Asia  is  waiting  for  you. 


^,  Pacific.  The  Heart  of  Asia. 


These  art  Asia  Pacific  Pass  offer  fiighlijihts  inicndcd  to  creaic  consumer  inierest.  Before  purchasing,  you  must  review  the  full  offer  terms  and  conditions.  To  do  so,  please  obtain  a  1998  Asia 
Pacific  Pass  brochure  from  your  travel  agent  or  call  1-888-606-655J.  Price  does  not  include  most  Asian  government  fees  and  airport  departure  taxes  in  Asia  (some  exceptions  apply).  Seniors  aged 
55  or  over  and  full-time  students  26  and  under  qualify  for  the  $  1 ,449  fare.  Travel  valid  only  for  the  dates  shown.  Longer  travel  periods  and  summer  travel  cost  extra.  Complete  itinerary  must  be 
selected  before  departure.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  and  seats  for  this  offer  are  limited  and  may  not  be  available  on  every  flight.  Advance  reservations,  advance  ticketing  and  minimum/maxi- 
mum stays  apply.  No  refunds  after  tickets  have  been  issued.  Changes  subject  to  fee  of  $200  per  ticket  per  occurrence  reissuance  charge.  Available  to  Canada  residents  with  Canadian  mailing 
addresses  only.  Payment  by  personal  cheque  or  travel  agency  cheque  for  lATA  agents  holding  CX  CIP  only;  no  credit  cards  accepted.  Asia  Pacific  Pass  tickets  cam  frequent  flyer  mileage  credit  on 
Aeroplan  only  This  offer  subject  to  termination  without  notice.  Additional  restrictions  and  conditions  apply,  see  1998  Asia  Pacific  Pass  brochure  for  details. 
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Ivory  tower  snobs 
are  missing  out  on 


by  Jeffrey  Gottrill 


There's  a  widespread  belief  that  writers 
like  Vonnegut  with  a  sense  of  humour, 
imagination  and  relative  popularity, 
shouldn't  be  taken  seriously.' 


JOHN  IRVING  WROTE  a  controversial  (but  brilliant)  introduction  to 
Great  Expectations,  "The  King  of  the  Novel",  staunchly  defending 
Dickens'  expansive,  spontaneous  style  against  a  literary  generation 
that  (still)  discourages  popular  appeal  and  sentiment  in  fiction.  But 
another  major  influence  on  Irving's  novels  hasn't  had  a  fair  shake  from 
the  elite  either,  and  deserves  a  similar  tribute. 

It's  a  shame  thatmany  people — particularly  academics  and  other  writers — 
still  see  Kurt  Vonnegut  either  as  a  science-fiction  hack,  or  lump  him  in  a 
category  with  Douglas  Adams,  even  after  his  force  as  a  major  writer  was 
established  in  the  '60s  and  '70s.  There's  a  widespread  belief  that  writers  like 
Vonnegut  or  Irving  (or  Dickens),  with  1 )  a  sense  ofhumour  2)  imagination  and 
3)  relative  popularity,  shouldn't  be  taken  seriously  the  way  we  consider 
Ondaatje  or  Toni  Morrison  to  be  "serious"  novelists. 

Yet  Vonnegut's  u.iique  style  of  social  criticism  may  be  more  potent  now  than 
thirty  years  ago.  As  humanity  tries  to  commit  mass  suicide  through  war, 
genocide,  greed,  insanity,  racism,  pollution,  apathy,  and  lack  of  love  in  general, 
we  should  be  grateful  for  Vonnegut's  all-too-accurate  mirrors  of  our  world. 

According  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "In  every  work  of  genius  we  recognize 
our  own  rejected  thoughts;  they  come  back  to  us  with  a  certain  alienated 
majesty."  Withrestrainedbittemess  disguised  as  sophomoric  comedy,  Vonnegut 
reflects  ourmost  pessimistic  vision  of  the  real  worid,  that  we're  often  afraid  to 
admit  to  ourselves:  Life  is  absurd,  and  you  can't  do  anything  about  it,  so  accept 
it;  adapt  to  what  there  is  to  adapt  to. 

His  protagonists  always  seem  to  be  floating  in  an  aimless  bubble  of  hopeless 
confusion  they  don't  understand,  particulariy  Billy  Pilgrim  in  the  1 969  classic 
Slaughterhouse-Five.  This  personal  novel  derives  from  Vonnegut's  experi- 
ences as  a  PO  W  in  Dresden  in  1 945,  which  traumatized  him  for  life.  Billy  learns 


from  time  and  space-fravels  that  he  has  no 
control  over  himself  or  anything  else;  that 
"only  on  earth  [as  opposed  to  enlightened 
planets]  is  there  any  talk  of  free  will."  He 
asks  his  alien  kidnappers,  "Why  me?" 
only  to  hear,  "Why  us  for  that 
matter?.. .Because  this  moment  simply 
w.. .There  is  no  why."  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Vonnegut  writes  that  stopping  wars  is 
no  easier  than  stopping  glaciers.  The  futil- 
ity ofhumanity 's  struggle  against  fate  is  a 
theme  as  old  as  Oedipus,  but  Vonnegut 
taps  a  twentieth-century,  sci-fi  freshness 
into  it — using  the  metaphor  of  "bugs 
trapped  in  amber".  As  Shakespeare  wrote, 
"As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the 
gods;/They  kill  us  for  their  sport."  So  it 
goes. 

Take  Howard  W.  Campbell  Jr.  in 
Mother  Night.  He  goes  through  WWII  as 
an  American  spy  posing  as  a  Nazi  propa- 
gandist, then  spends  the  rest  of  the  book 
chased  by  both  American  bounty  hunters 
and  idolizing  racists.  No  character  in  this 
black-comic  masterpiece  is  pure  hero  or 
villain  (not  even  Adolf  Eichmann),  as  it 
reflects  our  world  in  its  moral  ambiguity. 
In  one  memorable  chapter,  Campbell  is 
released  from  his  persecutors,  then  stops 
still  on  the  sidewalk  in  confusion,  literally 
unsure  where  to  go  next.  "What  froze  me 
was. ..that  I  had  absolutely  no  reason  to 
move  in  any  direction."  Out  of  his  amber 
trap,  Campbell  finds  life  meaningless  and 
stagnant;  chains  are  often  saferthan  free- 
dom, to  paraphrase  Kafka. 

Vonnegut's  better  known  for  his  crazy 
humour  and  bizarre  imagination  than  his 
fatalistic  themes.  But  he's  not  just  going 
for  cheap  laughs;  he's  always  serious 
between  the  lines.  Breakfast  of  Champi- 
ons uses  his  own  juvenile  drawings  to 
illustrate  every  detail  of  his  story,  from 
chickens  to  truck  slogans  to  women's 
underpants,  and  takes  on  the  tone  of  a 
children' s  book.  Yet  this  approach  is  per- 
fectly suitable  for  a  novel  satirizing  Ameri- 
can culture — a  culture  based  on  commer- 
cial slogans  and  symbols  that  manipulate 
American  consumers,  turning  them  into 
naive  children.  "I  think  I  am  trying  to  clear 
my  head  of  all  the  junk  in  there,"  is  how 
Vonnegut  explains  his  technique,  refer- 
ring to  his  own  media  brainwashing. 

There's  a  similar  cut  at  Americanism 
near  the  end  ofSiaughterhouse,  in  one  of 
the  many  parable-like  stories  by 
Vonnegut's  alter-ego,  Kilgore  Trout:  "The 
flying  saucer  creatures  who  capture 
Trout's  hero  askhim  about  Darwin.  They 
also  ask  him  about  golf"  Like  Alexander 
Pope,  Vonnegut  loves  to  juxtapose  the 
serious  with  the  trivial,  to  ridicule  the 
trivial.  In  a  darker  example  in  Mother 
Night,a^az\  official  humiliates  a  Russian 
slave  woman  for  nearly  breaking  a  vase, 
then  commends  another  slave '  s  genti!  ity , 
saying,  "That's  the  way  to  handle  pre- 
cious things".  It's  akin  to  Pope's  couplet, 
"Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's 
law,/Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a 
flaw..." 

Such  jokes  show  Vonnegut's  genius 
for  not  only  irony  but  also  subtlety  and 
economy.  Certain  bits  in  Vonnegut's  fic- 
tion show  what  Hemingway  could  have 
done  if  he'd  been  funnier  and  more  spon- 
taneous. Vonnegut  never  says  the  world 
is  crazy;  he's  so  good  at  showing  it  in 
such  dry,  sly  ways  you  hardly  know  he's 
doing  it.  Each  book  is  so  tightly  structured 
and  edited,  it's  like  several  books  in  one. 
Cat's  Cradle  is  only  181  pages,  yet  if 
Margaret  Atwood  had  written  it,  it  would 
have  been  a  thousand.  Why?  Because  of 
the  way  Atwood  tells  you  everything. 
Cradle  is  too  complex  for  her  style:  this 
comic  vision  of  the  apocalypse  satirizes 
war,  religion,  atomic  science,  the 
soulessness  of  scientific  ambition,  politics, 
the  media,  dysfunctional  families,  aes- 
thetic values,  patriotism,  capitalism,  colo- 
nialism— all  in  the  context  of  illusion  in 
twentieth-century  life — and  still  finds 
room  forbelievable  characters  and  coher- 
ent plot.  In  181  pages!  Vonnegut  cuts  the 
crap  and  stays  in  focus  brilliantly. 

So  why  is  Vonnegut  still  largely  ignored 
as  an  important  writer  worthy  of  study? 

I  once  took  a  fiction-writing  workshop 
instructed  by  Governor-General  award- 
winningnovelistM.T.  Kelly,  who  admit- 
ted right  from  the  start  he  hated  science- 
fiction.  Perhaps  I  should  have  considered 
this  before  I  mentioned  Vonnegut  to  him; 


he  scoffed  as  if  I'd  implied  Danielle 
Steele  was  a  serious  writer.  But 
devoted  readers  don't  think  of 
Vonnegut  in  terms  of  sci-fi;  he's 
primarily  a  satirist  and  social  com- 
mentator, carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
Twain  and  Swift  and  Voltaire.  Yet 
perhaps  some  refuse  to  look  beyond 
the  sci-fi  elements  in  his  work;  Wells 
and  Verne  aren't  usually  put  in  the 
same  league  as  Joyce  or  Faulkner. 

Then  there's  the  present  literary 
establishment's  general  taste  and 
attitude.  Why  do  we  automatically 
assume  that  an  artist  who  wants  to 
entertain  isn't  serious  about  his 
work?  When  literary  people  and 
creative  writing  teachers  praise  a 
novel  today,  all  1  ever  read  or  hear  is 
how  wonderfully  crafted  the  prose 
is,  or  about  its  purely  intellectual 
stimulation.  These  traits  are  impor- 
tant, but  are  writers  supposed  to 
really  reach  people,  or  impress  the 
high-brows?  Many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten how  to  appreciate  effective 
prose  storytelling,  and  how  to  fanta- 
size: some  writers  assume  that  any 
attempt  to  arouse  emotion  or  involve 
the  audience  results  in  potboilers  or 
Harlequin  romances.  Ifa  work  of  art 
doesn't  speak  topeople,  what  good 
is  it?  It's  just  empty  vanity,  only 
meant  to  serve  the  artist's  reputa- 
tion. If  we  could  only  learn  to  read 
books  again,  even  to  re-experience 
the  joy  we  once  had  in  Lewis  Carrol  I 
or  Roald  Dahl,  we  might  see  why 
Vonnegut's  art  is  so  wonderfiil.  Like 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  he  works 
on  the  sugar-coated  pill  theory,  en- 
tertaining as  he  instructs.  Ironically, 
the  key  to  truth  is  often  in  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Perhaps  Vonnegut '  s  humour  and 
storylines  are  too  far  out  for  audi- 
ences that  value  craft  over  sub- 
stance. I  realize  how  patronizing  that 
sounds,  but  too  many  of  us  educated 
elitists  forget  what  art  is  supposed 
to  be:  a  mirror  of  our  world,  one  that 
can  teach  us  more  about  ourselves. 
Surface  exquisiteness  isn 't  enough; 
as  Irving  wrote  of  Dickens:  "He 
could  write  very  prettily  when  he 
wanted  to,  but  he  didn 't  have  so  little 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  object  of 
writing  was  pretty  language."  The 
same  goes  for  Vonnegut:  his  writing 
appeals  not  just  to  the  senses,  but  to 
sense. 

Although  some  high  school  and 
university  courses  study  Vonnegut 
to  a  small  extent,  he  still  has  more  of 
a  cult  following  than  total  mainstream 
and  critical  acceptance.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  most  recent  book 
Timequake  was  a  disappointment. 
But  there's  always  hope.  Isn't  it 
traditional  that  tru  ly  great  artists  are 
never  really  appreciated  until  after 
they  croak?  So  it  goes.  Vonnegut 
turns  seventy-six  thisyear;  when  he 
does  pass  on,  perhaps  people  will 
look  back  and  see  how  brilliant  and 
relevant  and  sincere  his  work  is.  (I 
don't  mean  to  nail  his  coffin  shut  or 
anything,  but  then  Vonnegut  loves 
death  themes — war,  the  Holocaust, 
etc.) 

He '  s/Ae  American  master  of  sat- 
ire and  metafiction.  I  wish  I  had 
room  to  give  more  examples  of  his 
genius,  but  I'd  prefer  that  you  read 
his  books  yourself  anyway. 
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Monday,  April  6,  1 998 


EVENTS  at  a  recent  wed- 
ding proved  to  be  cause  for 
re-examination.  I  had  to 
face  the  fact  that  my  obsession 
with  the  movie  Grease  had  hit  an 
all-time  high. 

There  I  was,  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  my  best  friend  to  a 
wonderful  guy,  and  as  soon  as 
songs  from  the  Grease  sound- 
track started  playing,  we  com- 
pletely eliminated  him  and  every- 
one else  from  our  existence.  We 
danced  around,  her  a  cloud  of 
white  silk,  me  a  blur  in  soft  pink, 
pointing  our  fingers  and  grooving 
to  "Greased  Lightning."  It  was  a 
routine  we  had  done  thousands  of 
times  before,  and  a  1  ittle  thing  like 
a  wedding  was  not  going  to  make 
us  include  anyone  else  in  our  rev- 
erie. 

I  don't  mean  to  make  it  seem 
like  an  all-encompassing  obses- 
sion, but  Grease  is  ihe  movie 
that  defines  my  generation.  It 
seems  that  I  can't  talk  to  a  woman 
my  age  (late  20s  to  early  30s) 
who  does  not  have  profound  feel- 
ings of  affection  towards  the 
movie. 

It  was  the  summer  of 1 978  when 
Grease  hit  the  big  screen.  (The 
film  was  re-released  last  week  in 
celebration  of  its  20""  anniversary.) 
I  was  eight  and  considered  myself 
to  be  pretty  damn  cool.  With  my 
two  friends  named  Stephanie,  I 
whiled  away  the  summer  days 
playing  Charlie's  Angels,  swim- 
ming in  the  pool,  lying  in  the  sun 
covered  with  baby  oil,  listening  to 
CHUM  AM,  secretly  trying  to 
smoke  cigarettes  and  not  get  caught 
(an  impossibility  if  you  choose  to 
do  it  in  your  own  garage)  and 
begging  our  mothers  to  take  us  to 
see  Grease. 

At  age  eight,  seeing  Grease 
was  a  significant  event;  it  was 
the  first  adult  movie  I  was  al- 
lowed to  see.  It  was  the  bridge 
between  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. We  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  '50s,  the  decade  when  we 
thought  our  parents  had  been 
teenagers,  to  wear  leather  jack- 
ets or  poodle  skirts.  The  irony 
was  that  our  parents  really 
weren't  teenagers  in  the  '50s, 
they  were  the  same  age  we  were 
in  the  '70s,  children  desperately 
wanting  to  be  the  teenagers  we 
saw  on  the  movie  screen. 

During  the  summer  of  1 978,  the 
Stephanies  and  I,  along  with  any 
guys  we  could  round  up,  would 
play  Grease.  We  would  re-enact 
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at  the  movie  that 
taught  good  girls 
how 


the  scenes  we  could  remember, 
with  the  help  of  the  soundtrack, 
and  would  squeal  with  del  ight  when 
John  Travolta  swore  in  "Greased 
Lightning." 

It  was  exactly  those  taboos, 
along  with  the  sexual  innuendoes, 
that  made  Grease  so  exciting  as  a 
child.  We  knew  the  language  was 
naughty,  but  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  presence  of  a  parent,  who 
was,  by  the  way,  singing  along 
with  us.  Along  with  the  profanity 
(absent  from  the  Disney  andGnz- 
zly  Adams  films  we  were  previ- 
ously forced  to  see)  Grease  was 
full  of  sexual  innuendo,  most  of 
which  slipped  way  over  my  head. 
To  my  eight-year-old  sensibility 
"flogging your  log"  was  something 


that  happened  when  you  were 
cutting  down  a  tree. 

That  innocence  was  something 
that  began  to  erode  after  seeing 
Grease.  A  friend  recently  told  me 
that  as  a  young  girl  she  got  in 
trouble  for  repeating  one  of 
Sandy's  (Olivia  Newton-John) 
lines,  saying  "Tell  me  about  it, 
stud"  to  one  of  her  mother's 
friends.  For  my  generation  of 
women.  Grease  represents  an  in- 
nocent flirtation  with  sexual  ity  and 
the  language  of  adolescence  and 
adulthood. 

The  transformation  of  Sandy 
perhaps  best  mirrors  the  desires  of 
the  young  girls  who  so  avidly 
watched  Grease.  In  the  begin- 
ning, Sandy  is  the  ultimate  eoodie- 
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and,  as  Rizzo  (Stockard 
Charming)  notes,  she  doesn 't  drink, 
smoke  or  even  swear.  Rizzo,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  classic  bad 
girl,  proclaiming  "I'm  going  to  get 
my  kicks  while  I'm  still  young 
enough  to  get  them,"  as  she  climbs 
out  of  the  bedroom  window. 

Throughout  the  film  there  is 
much  discussion  of  the  sexual  pro- 
miscuity of  the  Pink  Ladies.  Sandy 
is  the  only  sexually-nai'vc  one  of 
the  bunch.  Rizzo  is  the  ultimate 
bad  girl,  playing  men  against  one 
another.  Marty  keeps  a  wallet  full 
of  photos  of  para- 
mours, who  are 
luckily  overseas. 
Even  Frenchiehas 
a  bad  reputation 
when  she  tries  to 
explain  that  she 
got  her  nickname 
from  her  ability  to 
French  inhale,  her 
friends  mock  her. 

In  contrast  to 
the  Pink  Ladies, 
the  guys  in  the  T-Birds  are  typical 
teenage  boys — desperate  to  be 
sexual  but  almost  never  getting 
the  chance.  They  are  so  inexpe- 
rienced that  they  carry  around 
expired  condoms  and  are  sur- 
prised it  could  only  take  1 5  min- 
utes to  have  sex. 

Perhaps  it  is  these  explorations 
of  female  sexuality  that  have 
earned  Grease  cult  status  with 
women  in  particular.  In  1978  there 
was  a  real  dearth  of  films  for  girls 
and  young  women.  Admittedly  we 
all  had  a  crush  on  Han  Solo,  but 
Slar  Wars  wasn't  a  film  that  we 
wanted  to  act  out  over  and  over 
again.  Instead,  we  attached  our- 
selves to  a  film  with  which  we 
could  identify. 

Grease  has  become  sort  of  ritu- 
alized to  many  women — in  bizarre 
ways.  At  my  25'*'  birthday  party 
someone  put  the  Grease  sound- 
track on  the  stereo  and  before 
long,  all  the  men  had  run  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  living  room  was 
filled  with  crooning,  swooning  girls. 
A  serious-minded,  hard-line  leftie 
friend  of  mine  donned  a  Barbie 
party  hat  and  sang  along  to  "Sum- 
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merNights." 
as  much  as 
Grease  is  about  the 
sexual  experiences  of  ado- 
lescence, it  is  also  very  much  about 
female  relationships.  It  may  seems 
as  though  Sandy's  goal  is  to  win 
Danny  back,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing reason  for  her  transformation 
from  Goodie-Two  Shoes  to  Bad- 
ass Disco  Queen  is  to  gain  accept- 
ance from  the  Pink  Ladies.  She 
can  dismiss  Danny,  but  she  needs 
to  fit  in  with  her  friends.  In  asking 
Frenchie  to  help  her  with  her 
makeover,  the  process  of  change 
becomes  the  way  to  be  part  of  the 
Pink  Ladies.  These  gender  divi- 
  sions  of  sexual- 
ity in  Grease 
may  perhaps 
explain  some  of 
the  genderdivi- 
sions  between 
the  viewers. 
Most  women  I 
know  are  hard- 
core viewers  of 
Grease— even 
if  it  means  buy- 
ing the  video. 
This  kinship  among  women  in  re- 
lation to  Grease  has  been  there 
from  the  beginning.  Film  critic 
Pauline  Kael  noted  that  it  was 
one  of  the  only  movies  to  which 
mothers  and  daughters  went  to 
for  the  same  reason — they  were 
sexually  attracted  to  John 
Travolta.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  that,  but  I  think  the  real 
bond  is  being  able  to  identify  with 
Sandy.  Grease  was  one  of  the 
first  movies  where  the  good  girl 
became  the  bad  girl  and  sailed  off 
in  a  fiying  car  to  a  happy  ending. 
The  transformation  of  Sandy  rep- 
resents a  sexual  freedom  that 
women  hunger  for:  to  break  away 
from  being  the  good  girl  and  trans- 
form into  the  glamorous  bad  girl. 
In  Grease,  there  is  still  safety 
attached  to  that  change-Sandy 
still  gets  her  man. 

When  I  started  writing  this  arti- 
cle I  did  an  informal  poll  about 
Grease,  asking  friends  if  they  had 
seen  it  and  what  it  represented  in 
their  lives.  And  one  friend  put  it 
perfectly  when  she  said,  "Grease\ 
Isn't  seeing  it  p  prerequisite  for 
living?"  Forme,  it  is. 


poetry 
for  free 
at  U  of  T 


BY  M.  GOSIA  BAWOLSKA 

Varsity  Staff 


MUCH  LIKE  a  snazzy  fash- 
ion house.  McLelland  & 
Stewart  will  be  launching  their 
spring  collection  of  newCanadian 
poetry  tonight  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  event  is  being  hosted  in 
conjunction  with  CBC  Radio  One 
and  is  part  of  the  U  of  T  Book- 
store Reading  series.  For  the  past 
few  years,  McLelland  &  Stewart 
and  the  Bookstore  have  collabo- 
rated to  bring  some  of  the  bright- 
est Canadian  poets  to  campus, 
and  this  year,  the  line-up  is  as 
star-studded  as  ever. 

The  leading  name  tonight  will 
.  undoubtedly  be  Dionne  Brand.  A 
U  of  T  graduate,  Brand's  list  of 
credits  is  nothing  if  not  impres- 
sive. She  has  directed  four  docu- 
mentary films  for  the  National 
Film  Board,  has  contributed  as 
either  author,  editor  or  founder  to 
many  books  and  publications,  and 
has  had  her  first  book  of  poetry 
short-listed  forthc  GovemorGen- 
eral's  Award. 

Brandwill  be  reading  from  her 
latest  collection  of  poetry.  Land 
to  Light  On,  which  has  won  both 
the  Governor  General's  Award 
and  the  Trillium  Award. 

Joining  Brand  tonight  will  be 
three  award-winning  poets,  all  of 
whom  will  be  launching  their  lat- 
est works.  Don  Domanski,  a 
former  Governor  General's 
Award  nominee,  will  be  reading 
from  Parish  of  the  Physic  Moon. 
Saskatchewan  poet  Louise  Halfe 
will  introduce  Blue  .\iarrow,  a 
narrative  look  at  the  meeting  of 
Crec  and  European  cultures  from 
a  Cree  woman's  point  of  view. 
Former  University  of  Guelph 
writer-in-residcncc  John  Steffler 
will  read  from  Thai  Night  We , 
Were  Ravenous.  4Hfl 
Maylin  Scott,  The  Booksto^^ 
Promotions  Manager,  says  that ' 
the  Reading  Series  is  a  way  of' 
bringing  some  literary  enlighten- ; 
mcnt  to  the  entire  campus  com- 
munity— tonight's  event  is  free. 

"We  always  make  our  events 
free,  unless  there  is  need  to  cover . 
venue  costs."  Scott  says.  "Wi| 
to  make  literature  as  acccssib 
as  many  people  as  possible." 
Tonight's  event  will  be  held  at 
the  George  Ignutieff  The^mA 
15  Devonshire  Place,  one  ^e^Sm 
east  of  St.  George,  just  south  of 
Bloor.  ■  For  more  tnfoniiatton, 
call  (416)  978-7989. 
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In  search  of  Jad  Fair 


BY  KEITH  CARMAN 

Varsity  Staff 

So,  I'm  interested  in  speaking  with 
Jad  Fair,  leader  of  legendary  un- 
derground faves  Half-Japanese 
guru,  as  well  as  an  artist  and  per- 
former with  his  own  burgeoning 
solo  career.  He's  a  busy  guy,  but 
how  hard  could  it  be? 

A  lot  harder  than  you'd  think. 
I'm  sent  over  to  this  guy,  who 
might  know  where  he  is.  No 
luck.  He  sends  me  on  over  to 
this  person,  who  has  the  number 
of  someone  else  who  knows  a 
friend  of  a  lady  with  Jad  Fair' s 
record  label.  Sorry,  dead  end. 
Club  owners,  old  record  labels, 
new      record  labels, 
bandmates. . .  the  list  of  phone 
calls  grows  larger  and  larger  by 
the  day,  but  to  no  avail .  And 
I've  got  a  deadline  to  meet. 

Things  look  dim.  Just  as  I 
am  beginning  to  think  thaUt. 
is  all  in  vain,  I  make  one  last- 
ditch  effort,  leaving  a  stupid 
message  on  somebody's 
machine.  And  what  is  this? 
The  phone  rings.  My  trem- 
bling hand  grabs  the  re- 
ceiver. .."Hello?" 

"Hi,  this  is  Jad  Fair,  sorry 
it  took  so  long  to  get  in 
touch." 

Success !  I  wipe  the  sweat 
off  my  brow,  get  the  usual 
formalities  out  of  the  way, 
and  get  down  to  it.  Alright, 
now  that  I  have  him  on  the  line_  I 


have  to  ask  him:  "Why  are  you  so 
hard  to  get  hold  of?" 

"Well,  aside  from  being  a  bit 
disorganized  at  times,"  he  re- 
sponds, "I '  vejust  been  taking  care 
ofthings." 

Like  what?  "Let's  see. . .  there 
are  about  four  shows  1  ined  up  over 
the  next  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
after  that,  I'm  flying  over  to  Eu- 
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rope  for  an  art  exhibit.  I've  just 
finished  some  exhibits  in  France, 
England  and  Australia  that  went 
well,  so  I'm  interested  in  going 
back.  I'd  like 
to  travel  to 
Brazil  or  New 
Zealand,  I've 
never  been  to 
either.  Brazil 
would  be  nice 
for  the  festive 

feel,  with  all  of  the  celebrations  it 
seems  that  they  have.  And  New 
Zealand  would  be  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  so  scenic." 

Does  the  art  thing  have  an  im- 
pact on  music? 

"Well,  not  really,"  Fairreplies. 
"My  time  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  two:  half  for  art,  and 
half  for  music." 

Which  does  not  leave  Fair  with 
a  great  deal  of  free  time,  consider- 
mg  his  vast  musical  endeav- 
ours: Fair  tours  both  as  a 
solo  performer  and  with 
Half- Japanese,  he  is 
[starting  a  new  project 
with  Jason  Willette  (one- 
time bassist  for  Half- 
Japanese)  and  has  other 
|>rojects  that  are  con- 
Slantly  underway. 

"I  find  myself  ac- 
ieepting  projects,"  he 
pays,  "and  then  the 
person  or  persons 
will  come  by  ready 
to  go,  and  I've  com- 
pletely forgotten  about  the  whole 
thing." 

Other  items  on  his  plate  include 
two  books  that  have  just  been 
released  (one  in  Germany  and  one 
in  England)  and  recording  with  Yo 
La  Tengo  and  others.  But  it's  when 
the  conversation  turns  to  the  band 
Phono-Comb,  that  Fair  becomes 
more  animated. 

"I'm  glad  to  be  playing  in  To- 
ronto again  with  Phono-Comb.  It's 
been  just  over  a  year  since  we've 
done  a  show  together.  Not  only 
that,  but  Toronto  is  one  of  my 
favourite  cities  to  play  in.  There  is 
a  very  nice  atmosphere  in  To- 
ronto. Montreal  has  it  as  well,  yet 
their  feel  is  slightly  European,  even 
though  they  are  so  close.  But  to 
play  with  them  again  wi  11  be  great. 

"You  see,  we  were  all  doing 
some  demo  work  while  Phono- 
comb  were  still  Shadowy  Men  On 
A  Shadowy  Planet,  a  while  ago. 
When  they  broke  up,  the  new  band 
came  together,  and  things  ex- 
panded, so  hopefully  that  material 


Jad  Fair 
w/Phono-Comb 

Apr.  8 
Club  Shanghai 


will  see  the  light  of  day  sometime. 
These  things  happen  though." 

Toronto  is  the  third  of  four  stops 
for  Fair  in  the  next  month.  "There 
were  originally 
eight  shows 
planned,  but 
things  just  didn't 
workout.  The  last 
show  was  in  New 
York,  and  every- 
thing looked  lumi- 
nous from  the  start.  I  didn't  expect 
a  good  turnout,  because  there  was 
a  terrible  storm  and  I  was  going  on 
at  8,  which  is  early  for  anywhere, 
let  alone  New  York.  Thankfully,  it 
was  a  good  show,  though." 

With  the  amount  of  touring  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  I  was  curious 
to  hear  any  interesting  tales  from 
the  road.  One  show  in  Germany 
with  Half- Japanese  proved  par- 
ticularly memorable. 

"At  the  end  of  the  show,"  Fair 
recounts,  "we  were  throwing  al- 
bums out  to  the  crowd.  After- 
wards, someone  came  up  to  me  to 
buy  an  album,  and  we  got  to  dis- 
cussing what  he  was  interested  in. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  a  Half- 
Japanese  album,  and  that  he 
wanted  Jad  Fairto  sign  it,  because 
he  was  so  crazy.  This  person  then 
proceeds  to  bad  mouth  Jad  Fair  for 
the  next  few  minutes,  calling  him 
all  sorts  of  things.  I  let  him.  Then, 
when  he  asked  me  to  get  Jad  to 
sign  his  album,  I  grabbed  my  pen. 
I've  never  seen  anyone  feel  so 
foolish.  That  whole  time,  he  never 
made  the  connection.  Ididn'ttake 
it  to  heart  though,  because  it's  all  a 
matterofopinion." 

As  our  conversation  progresses, 
we  find  ourselves  discussing  many 
forms  of  music  outside  the  realm 
of  his  own  work.  Interestingly 
enough,  there  is  a  touch  of  Cha- 
Cha^nd  Calypso  influence  on  him. 

"I  don't  know  if  people  hear 
it,"  Fair  remarks,  "but  I  really  do 
enjoy  that  sound.  I  find  myself 
going  to  thrift  stores  to  pick  up 
those  '40s  and  '50s  albums."  It 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  the 
future  influence  of  these  strains 
on  his  own  work. 

Each  conversational  twist  pro- 
vides me  with  a  huge  new  list  of 
questions  for  Fair,  challenging  me 
to  get  it  all  in;  sadly,  time  con- 
straints could  not  allow  us  to  delve 
into  deeper  realms  of  discussion. 
Oh  well,  I  was  happy  have  a 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  Jad  Fair,  let 
alone  have  him  call  me!  Yes,  the 
search  for  Jad  Fair  was  a  success. 


Karakter 

Karakter,  directed  by  IVIike  Van  Diem,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Oscar  for  the  best  foreign  language  film  of 
1 997.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  film  is  worthy  of  an 
Academy  Award,  as  it  is  not  particularly  fantastic,  ex- 
traordinary, deeply  moving  or  incredible.  (Then  again, 
if  I  were  in  charge  of  awarding  the  Oscars,  everything 
would  be  different). 

In  any  case,  Karaktens  nonetheless  quite  good.  Set 
in  Rotterdam  during  the  early  half  of  the  20th  century, 
the  film  begins  as  a  compelling  murder  mystery  where 
we  witness  a  man  fleeing  from  the  scene  of  a  crime. 
Once  arrested  by  the  police  and  taken  into  custody, 
Jacob  Katadreuffe  (Fedja  van  Huet)  reveals  to  the 
interrogators  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  recently  deceased 
town  bailiff,  Dreverhaven  (Jan  Decleir).  The  murder 
investigation  focuses  on  Jacob's  account  of  his  rela-* 
tionship  with  his  father,  which  is  defined  by  a  series  of 
traumatic  and  disappointing  encounters. 

Joseph  was  conceived  in  a  non-consensual  en- 
counter between  Dreverhaven  and  Joba  Katadreuffe; 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  his  way  with  her.  Adamantly 
refusing  the  Dreverhavens'  offers  of  marriage  and 
money,  Joba  (Betty  Schuurman)  raises  Jacob  on  her 
own.  Years  later,  after  having  ail  questions  about  his 
birth  met  with  silence  by  his  mother,  and  after  suffering 
harassment  and  humiliation  by  being  labelled  a  'bas- 
tard' by  classmates,  Jacob  finally  meets  his  father,  the 
notorious  and  ruthless  town  bailiff.  Their  initial  encoun- 
ter sets  the  tone  for  a  lifetime  of  hostility  and  friction 
between  father  and  son,  revolving  around  the  conflict- 
ing ideals  of  capitalism  and  communism.  Jacob's  at- 
tempts to  become  self-sufficient  are  thwarted  by  his 
discovery  that  he  is  stuck  under  the  weight  of  his 
father's  power.  A  combination  of  chance  and  despera- 
tion bring  Jacob  into  the  office  of  a  lawyer  who  is 
impressed  enough  by  Jacob's  ambition  and  intellect  to 
employ  him  in  the  firm.  With  Jacob's  climbing  status, 
the  stakes  between  father  and  son  are  raised. 

The  story  is  interesting  enough,  and  the  cinematog- 
raphy is  beautiful.  The  weight  of  the  narration  is  con- 
veyed through  human  action  and  other  visual  cues,  as 
opposed  to  dialogue  (perhaps  why  it  was  awarded  the 
Oscar?).  These  techniques  are  effective,  because  the 
subtitles  do  not  distract  the  viewer  from  the  images; 
furthermore,  the  long  stretches  of  silence  added  strength 
to  the  story.  There  are  some  admirable  techniques  used 
to  forward  the  plot  and  shift  scenes;  however,  there  are 
times  in  Karakterwhen,  in  an  effort  to  present  the  story 
subtly.  Van  Diem  makes  the  emotional  impact  of  certain 
moments  less  powerful  than  they  deserve  to  be. 
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Pulp 

THIS  IS  HARDCORE 

Island/A&M 
Hardcore  indeed.  Pulp's  latest 
effort  may  not  distil  the  group's 
essence  to  a  small  kernel;  in- 
stead, it  magnifies  what  was  al- 
ready there  to  create  a  pop  epic. 


Soul,  disco,  Britpop,  even  (gasp! ) 
glam  combine  to  produce  a  bril- 
liantly over-the-top  collection  of 
songs.  This  is  Hardcore  is  a 
gloriously  decadent  paean  to  the 
excess  of  everyday  life,  carried 
off  with  enough  panache  and  sar- 
donic humour  to  make  the  most 
hard-nosed  critic  swoon.  When 
Jarvis  Cocker  sings,  "Raise  your 
voice  in  celebration  of  the  days 
that  we  have  wasted  in  the  cafes 
and  the  stations"  on  "Glory  Days," 
he's  expanding  on  the  bohemian 
outcasts'  manifesto  he  delivered 
on  Different  Class'  "Mis- 
shapes." Rise  up,  everyone,  and 
slack!  After  a  couple  of  years  of 
doing  just  that,  Pulp  have  risen  to 


the  challenge  set  out  in  '97  by 
Spiritualized,  Radiohead  and  the 
Verve,  and  come  up.with  a  big, 
ambitious  album  that  succeeds  on 
all  counts. 

MIKEDOHERTY 

Royal  Trux 
ACCELERATOR 

Drag  City 
Whichever  Virgin  Records  ex- 
ecutive green-lightedtheirmulti- 
album  deal  is  probably  serving 
Happy  Meals  now,  but  Royal  Trux 
are  doing  just  fine.  On  last  year's 
Virgin  contract-killer,5H'ee/5a- 
teen.  Royal  Trux  tried  to  make  a 
great  rock  n'  roll  album  and  wound 
up  with  a  mess.  On  Accelerator, 


the  band's  Drag  City  homecom- 
ing, they  go  for  the  mess  and  wind 
up  with  great  rock  n'  roll.  As  it 
turns  out.  Royal  Trux  are  not  the 
next  RollingStones;  Neil  Hagerty 
has  eased  off  on  the  riffing  (the 
anthemic  opener  "I'm  Ready" 
notwithstanding)  and  is  back  to 
transmitting  extraterrestrial  mes- 
sages through  his  guitar  (dig  the 
out-of-body  experience  that  is 
"New  Bones"),  while  Jennifer 
Heremma  coughs  up  dunderhead 
sing-alongs  (all  together  now: 
"Juicy  Juicy  Juice!")  that  play 
like  nursery  rhymes  for  crack 
babies.  Accelerator  takes  Royal 
Trux  away  from  the  city  slickers 
and  back  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 


tracks,  where  they  belong.  But  I 
guess  I  should  mention  that  the 
closing  power  ballad  "Stevie" 
sounds  just  like  Steely  Dan. 

STUART  BERMAN 

Pure 
FEVERISH 

Mammoth/Universal 
Once  upon  a  time  (say,  around 
the  early  1 990s)  there  was  a  gen- 
eration that  was  looking  for  some- 
thing new  and  different  in  music : 
an  "alternative"  to  impotent  post- 
Kiss  rock  acts  like  Poison  and 
Motley  Crue.  So,  when  creative 
(and  somewhat  funkier)  bands 
emerged,  this  generation  grabbed 
a  hold  of  this  "new"  music  and 
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36  months/Si, 150  down 


2.2  litre  engine,  5-speed  manua 
transmission,  4-wheel  ABS,  dual 
front  air  bags,  rear  spoiler,  tinted 
glass,  reclining  front  bucket 
seats,  body  side  mouldings 
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FEATURING: 
Glass  sliding  electric  sunroof, 
AM/FM   stereo  with   CD  player, 
2.4  litre  Twin  Cam  engine,  fog 
lamps,  sport  suspension,  rear  spoiler, 
16"  cast-aluminum  wheels, 
cruise  control 
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clung  on  for  dear  I  ife  (desperately 
fearing  they  would  be  thrown  back 
into  the  world  of  Extreme).  Eight 
years  later,  however,  the  music 
world  is  still  clinging  to  this  sound, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  show.  Pure's 
third  album, Fevem/;,  has  all  the 
elements  for  a  successful  '90s 
album:  a  distressed  vocalist,  sam- 
pling (the  opening  song  begins 
with  a  fax  machine  being  dialled) 
and  spicy  song  titles  ("the  elvis 
hooker,"  "my  surfboard  and  my 
dog").  However,  Feverish  lacks 
the  one  thing  that  would  help  pull 
Pure  out  of  this  prototype:  origi- 
nality. Feverish  is  definitely  not 
terrible,  but  gives  you  the  same 
feeling  as  changing  the  dial  on 
your  radio  looking  for  something 
to  catch  your  ear. 

TAMARADINELLE 

The  Propellerheads 
DECKSANDDRUIVIS 
ANDROCKANDROLL 

Dream  works/Universal 
"They  say  the  next  big  thing  is 
here/  that  the  revolution's  near/ 
but  to  me  it  seems  quite  clear/  that 
it's  all  just  a  little  bit  of  history 
repeating."  Taking  an  organ  riff 
lifted  from  Deep  Purple,  a  shuffle 
beat  John  Barry  might  score  for 
the  thrilling  scenes,  and  a  Shirley 
Bassey  (James  Bond  chanteuse 
extraordinaire)  vocal  that  definitely 
deserves  top  billing,  the  track  "His- 
tory Repeating"  perhaps  sums  up 
the  Propellerheads' aesthetic  best. 
Taking  their  '70s  cues  from  Sly 
and  the  Family  Stone  circaThere 's 
a  Riot  Going  On  rather  than 
Kraftwerk  (The  Chemical  Broth- 
ers) or  the  Stooges  (The  Prodigy) 
they  have  managed  to  cut  them- 
selves a  distinct  identity  in  the 
crowded  world  of  increasingly 
generic  electronica  and  perhaps 
given  themselves  a  shelf  life  in 
excess  of  two  weeks.  The  opener 
"Take  California"  explodes  as  viv- 
idly as  the  fire  adorning  the  al- 
bum's cover.  "360"  (Oh  Yeah!)" 
adds  jazzy  beats  to  a  Dc  La  Soul 
guest  vocal  that  shows  twice  the 
imagination  of  most  modem  hip 
hop  tracks.  The  self-explanatory 
"Spybreak"  and  the  remixing  of 
"On  Her  Majesty's  Secret  Serv- 
ice" (a  should-be  classic,  if  radio 
took  any  risks)  reveal  the  refresh- 
ing influence  of  John  Barry  sound- 
tracks. This  album  gives  you  that 
thrilling  feeling,  like  listeningto  the 
Beastie  Boys'  Paul's  Boutique 
for  the  first  time;  genres  don't 
exist,  just  great  music. 
GAELANWOOLHAM 

The  Watchmen 
SILENT  RADAR 

EMI 

This  is  the  fourth  release  for  Win- 
nipeg natives  The  Watchmen,  and 
like  their  first  three  albums.  Si- 
lent Radar  is  solid  from  start  to 
finish.  Recorded  at  Stone 
Gossard's  Studio  Litho  in  Seattle, 
the  album  is  decidedly  softer  than 
past  albums,  allowing  vocalist 
Danny  Greaves  to  shine.  Undoubt- 
edly, he  is  one  of  the  true  vocal 
talents  on  the  Canadian  music 
scene,  but  CD  recordings  do  not 
do  himjustice.  His  is  a  talent  best 
experienced  live.  Nevertheless, 
songs  like  "I'm  Waiting," 
"Stereo",  hell,  just  about  every 
song  on  this  disc,  are  great.  As  an 
added  bonus,  when  you  buy  this 
CD,  there's  an  order  form  for  a 
free  live  CD,  which  I  hope  will  be 
able  to  capture  the  experience  of 
The  Watchmen  in  concert. 

STEPHEN  THOMPSON 


You  should  know  this:  tBased  on  a  36  monlh  lease.  A  minimum  down  payment  or  trade  ol  S1 .1 50  ai  rily  deposit  are  required.  Annual  kilo- 

metre limit  20,000  km,  30,08  per  excess  kilometre.  Other  lease  options  available  -tFreighl  (S620),  lie  '  I  insurance  not  included.  Dealer  may 

sell  or  lease  lor  less,  OHers  apply  to  ttie  lease  of  1998  new  or  demonstrator  models  ol  Cavalier  Coui.  -  ner  Z24  equipped  as  described,  dealer 

order  or  trade  may  be  necessary,  and  applies  to  qualified  retail  customers  in  Central  Ontano  only.  Limited  lime  otters  wtiich  may  not  be  combined  with  other 
offers.  See  your  Chevrolet/Oldsmobile  dealer  for  details,  "Graduate  rebate  subject  to  program  rules. 
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Cherry  bombs 


Fireworks 


BY  ERIC  PIETERSMA 

A  neo-Nazi  kicks  a  man  to  death 
with  his  18-hole  cherry-coloured 
Doc-Martens.  It's  a  crime  moti- 
vated by  hate.  A  small-' r  liberal, 
Jewish  lawyer  represents  him.  In 
doing  so,  the  lawyer  comes  to 
understand  his  own  capacity  for 
hatred.  The  skinhead,  in  the  mean- 
time, is  transformed  into  a  caring 
citizen,  repentant  for  his  past  acts 
of  hate-mongering.  That's  the  ex- 
tent of  Cherry  Docs'  develop- 
ment. 

If  all  of  this  seems  a  little  obvi- 
ous, a  little  over-wrought,  you  are 
not  alone.  Cherry  Docs  is  con- 
sumed by  one  over-wrought  ges- 
ture after  another.  Whether  it's 
the  clumsy  division  of  the  play  into 
seven  parts  (with  each  part  repre- 
senting a  day  of  the  week),  or  the 
smashing  of  chairs  by  the  oh-so- 
frustrated  lawyer,  Cherry  Docs 
has  some  definite  problems  with 
the  notion  of  subtlety. 

Of  course,  maybe  such  a  subject 
matter  cannot  and  should  not  be 
handled  in  a  subtle  manner.  The 
racial  problem  is  an  ugly  one,  and 
perhaps  one  that  can  only  be  exam- 
ined under  a  harsh  and  penetrating 
light.  However,  what  is  lost  in  such 
an  analysis  of  the  problem  is  a  more 
profound  examination  ofwhatmo- 
tivates  hate,  and  why  perhaps  it  is 
less  a  problem  with  skinheads  and 
more  a  problem  with  our  Western 
Christian  tradition  ofanti-Semitism, 
anti-Muslim  andanti-everythingthat 
isn't  cross-bearing  and  God-fear- 
ing. 

Playwright  Dan  Gow  {The 
Friedman  Family  Fortune)  does 
make  gestures  toward  subtlety. 
One  of  the  achievements  of  the 
play  is  its  development  of  a  texture 
of  symbolic  resonance.  At  times, 
Gow  manipulates  aspects  of  the 
play  into  enlightening  juxtaposi- 
tions. The  ink  that  dyed  the  arm  of 
Holocaust  victims  is  also  the  dye 
that  inks  the  skin-head's  arm, 
emphasizing  a  strange  symbiosis 
between  oppressor  and  victim.  A 
piece  of  fabric  given  to  the  law^yer 
by  his  father  becomes,  symboli- 
cally, a  rent  piece  of  tattered 
threads  as  the  lawyer's  world  falls 
to  pieces. 

The  staging  is  also  symbolically 
evocative.    Each  character 


Cherry  Docs 

Until  Apr.  1  9 
Factory  Theatre 

Moinspace 
(125  Bothurst 
St.) 
504-9971 


emerges  consistently  from  one  part 
of  the  stage,  creating  a  consistent 
spatial  division  between  the  two,  a 
physical  projection  of  the  chasm 
of  understanding  between  them. 

But  these  are  gestures  toward 
subtlety  in  a  play,  that,  as  a  whole, 
moves  in  obvious  and  expected 
ways.  The  acting  is  also  uneven. 
R.  H.  Thomson  plays  the  lawyer 
with  much  energy  but  little  convic- 
tion. This  is  disappointing;  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  Thomson '  s 
riveting  performance  in  the  Cana- 
dian Stage  presentation  of  Tom 
Stoppard's  Arcadia  last  year.  In 
Cherry  Docs  he  is,  like  much  of 
the  play,  melodramatic  and  over- 
wrought. In  the  context  of  the 
play,hischaracteris,  in  many  ways, 
supposed  to  be  the  everyman,  a 
bridge  for  the  audience  to  engage 
with  the  monstrous  skinhead;  the 
difficulty  is  that  his  everyman  is 
unapproachable. 

Ross  Manson,  though,  as  the 
skinhead,  achieves  a  startling  in- 


tensity.  If  there  is  a  reason  to  see 
this  play  it  is  Manson;  a  pivotal 
explosion  mid-way  through  the 
play,  where  he  conveys  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  depth  of 
his  skinhead  affiliation,  is  only  the 
most  visible  evidence  of  an  other- 
wise fine  and  attenuated  perform- 
ance. Artistic  director  of  Volcano 
(a  Toronto-based  theatre  com- 
pany), Manson  is  a  rising  star  in 
theatrical  circles.  Given  this  piece, 
his  ascent  is  understandable. 

But  inevitably,  his  performance 
succumbs  to  the  weakness  of  the 
overall  play.  His  transformation 
into  a  loving,  caring  citizen  is  an 
unfortunate  projection  of  his  com- 
plex character  into  the  realm  of 
morality  play.  His  larger-than-life 
figure  at  play's  end — a  supposed 
testament  to  the  power  of  love — 
only  serves  to  simplify  the  problem 
of  hate.  Given  the  gravity  and 
depth  of  the  problem,  such  a  move- 
ment is  neither  engagingnor  real- 
istic. 


Japanese  director  Takeshi 
Kitano  has  burst  onto  the 
North  American  cinematic 
scene  with  his  newfiimf/ze- 
works  {Hani-Bf),  a  movie 
about  a  good  cop  with  a 
violent  mean  streak. 

Going  into  an  action 
movie,  especially  one  with  • 
sub-titles,  I  was  ready  to 
kick  up  my  feet,  turn  off  my 
brain,  and  look  atthe  pretty 
explosions.  However,  I  was 
shocked  to  find  a  movie 
with  depth  of  character, 
and  one  that  offers  a  com- 
pletely new  and  innovative 
style  of  film-making. 

Fireworks  stars  Beat 
Takeshi,  who  turns  in  a  per- 
fect performance  as 
Yoshitaka  Nishi,  a  cop  try- 
ing to  deal  with  loan  sharks, 
the  death  of  his  child,  and 
the  terminal  illness  of  his 
wife  all  at  once.  Nishi  is  a 
man  of  few  words  but  in- 
credible action;  expertly 
performed  by  Takeshi, 
Nishi  is  a  take-no-shit  killer 
who  balances  a  substan- 
tially kind  side  of  himself 
with  a  savage,  cold- 
blooded monster.  He  is  a 
paradox  of  good  and  evil, 
gentle  and  heinous  all  at 
once. 

In  a  sequence  that  rivals 
anything  John  Woo  has 
ever  done,  Nishi  is  shown 
lovingly  tucking  in  his 
sleeping  wife,  then  killing 
four  men  trying  to  collect  a 
debt.  In  one  of  the  greatest 
gunfire  scenes  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  Kitano  uses  a 
rotating  bird's-eye-view 
long  shot  of  a  car,  in  which 
Nishi  has  already  slain 
three  of  four  men.  In  a  si- 
lent and  extremely  poign- 
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ant  moment  of  the  film,  all  the 
audience  sees  is  a  flash  of 
light  through  the  windows  of 
the  car,  marking  the  death  of 
the  final  man. 

Intertwined  throughout  the 
film  is  a  subplot  involving 
Nishi's  crippled  ex-partner 
(Ren  Osugi),  who  was  shot  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  lost  the 
use  of  his  legs.  He  proceeds 
to  take  up  painting  in  an  at- 
tempt to  fill  up  his  empty  days. 
The  paintings  are  directly  re- 
flective of  the  issues  that  Nishi 
faces  and  serve  as  to  fore- 
shadow the  latter  scenes  of 
the  film. 

With  its  poetic  violence, 
emotional  story  and  superb 
acting,  Fireworks  is  far  more 


than  your  typical  action*  | 
flick.  Unlike  most  of  to- 
day's action  movies, 
which  rely  more  on  ex- 
plosions and  zingy  one- 
liners  than  on  soul  and 
emotional  content.  Fire- 
works can  actually  be 
considered  a  work  of  art. 

So  if  you  don't  mind 
sub-titles,  and  you've 
tired  of  the  Van  Dammes, 
Seagals,  and  Dolph 
Lundgrens  of  this  world, 
Xher\Fireworks\s  a  movie 
thatwon'tsend  you  away 
empty-handed.  You'll 
see  things  that  you  never 
thought  could  be  done 
with  a  movie  camera. 

STEVEN  NYCZYK 


The  Varsityand  Alliance  Releasing  have  IFREEI 
passes  for  the  screening  of  the  new  Ewan 
McGregor/Nick  Nolte  f  ilm,N/ghfwafch,to  give 
away.  The  screening  takes  place  this  Thursday, 
April  9  at  the  Varsity  Cinema.  Stop  by  44  St. 
George  to  claim  your  pass. 


Queen's  University 

^Lxperience  Queen's  University  in  Lnqiand  I 

♦Stiufy  in  a  16^  century  castk  at  Herstmonctux 
fait  '98  or  winter  '99 

♦Earn  credits  in 

*  Art  History  *  Drama  *  Economics 

*  English  Literature  *  Film  Studies 

*  Geography  *  History 
*  International  Busmess  *  Languages 
*  Philosophy  *  Political  Studies  *  Religion 

♦To^  port  in  Eurofean  Fieid  Studies 
Contact 

Admission  Services 

Queen's  University 

110  Alfred  St. 

Kingston,  ON,  K7L  3N6 

Tel:  (613)  545-2217 

E-mail:  admissn@post.queensu.ca 

Website:  wAww.queensu.ca/liaison/isc/isc.htm 

Tfiis  pogrom  is  the  winner  of  the.  1998  ScotiaBank-AUCC 
Award  for  Ejcccllencz  in  Intemationdization. 
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INTRAMURAL  NOTES 

for  the  week  of  Mar.  30 


THE  intramural  season 
wrapped  up  this  past  week 
with  four  exciting  champi- 
onship finals.  At  Scarborough 
College,  over  1 50  spectators  saw 
the  Trinity  College  Rebel  Angels 
defeat  the  home  team  Maroons 
83-81  in  double  overtime  to  win 
the  men's  Division  I  basketball 
championship  two  games  to  one. 
Trinity's  Jay  Grant  was  the  star 
of  game  three  with  30  points, 
including  some  key  baskets  in 
the  overtime  period.  Game  three 
of  the  women's  Division  I  final 
was  just  as  close,  with  PHE  de- 
feating Scarborough  48-44.  With 
the  victory,  PHE  took  the  series 
two  games  to  one. 

In  the  coed  volleyball  final, 
New  College  defeated  Pharmacy 
C  2-0  (1 5-10,1 5-9)  to  win  the  title. 
Finally,  game  three  of  the  men's 
ice  hockey  Division  III  final  be- 
tween Rehabilitated  and  SMC  C 
needed  a  shootout  to  decide  the 
outcome.  Rehab  came  out  on 
top,  winning  the  game  4-3  and 
the  series  two  games  to  one. 

Team  and  individual  awards 
were  announced  at  the  Intramu- 
ral Banquet  last  Wednesday  at 
the  Faculty  Club.  Pharmacy 
again  came  out  on  top  in  almost 
every  possible  category. 


Clockwise  (from  top  left):  Kelly  Quinn  of  St.  Mike's  end  Pharmacy's 
Kenny  Tan  were  the  intramural  female  and  male  athletes  of  the 
year;  Scarborough  won  the  T.A.  Reed  Award  for  the  men's  overall 
championship,  while  Erindale  won  the  Marie  Parkes  Trophy  for 
women's  participation.  photos  by  luisa  SAiERNO/VARsmr 


David  Breech  Trophy 

(coed  athletes  of  the  year) 
Meiinda  Quinn  and  Kenny  Tan,  Phar- 
macy 

Zerada  Slack  Award 

(female  athlete  of  the  year) 
Kelly  Quinn,  St.  Mike's 

Sidney  Earle  Smith  Award 

(male  athlete  of  the  year) 
Kenny  Tan,  Pharmacy 

Stewart-Wodehouse  Trophy 

(overall  coed  championship) 
Pharmacy 


Marie  Parkes  Trophy 

(women's  participation) 
Div.  I  Erindale 
Div.  II  Pharmacy 

Women's  Intramural  Sports  Compe- 
tition Trophy 

Div.  I  Scarborough 
Div.  II  Pharmacy 

T.  A.  Reed  Trophy 

(men 's overall  championship) 
Div.  I  Scarborough 
Div.  II  Pharmacy 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  congratulates  the 
1998  Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership  Award  recipients 


Marilyn  Abraham 

Daina  Debly 

Teresa  M.  Hynes 

Marceb  Momles-Aste 

Steve  Scott 

Damn  Abmmson 

Richard  0.  Deenah 

Andrea  laboni 

Monica  Mraz 

Luke  Shannon 

Neda  Amani 

Michelle  Despault 

Adriana  Ibarguchi 

-  Sonia  Napravnik 

Delia  Shin 

Mark  Evan  Appelby 

Mark  Scott  Downing 

Timothy  Jancelewicz 

Ava  Nelson 

Linda  Ann  Shin 

Rachel  Arbour 

Rick  Doyle 

Mary -Claire  Kavana^ 

John  Neufeld 

Julie  Shouldice 

Sally  AtaUa 

Kim  Marie  Dykstra 

KJialeed  KJmlfan 

William  OHiggns 

Rachel  Sklar 

Darin  David  Barney 

/^vned  B-Sohemy 

Nadine  KJiarabian 

Mohamad  Ziad  Omar 

Shawna  SkJar 

Catherine  Patricia  Bate 

Samh  Elton 

Mijin  Kim 

Marc  Cideon  Ossip 

Allison  Leslie  Smith 

Marisa  Battistella 

Thandi  Carla  Joanne  Francis 

Tarn  KJran 

Judith  Parker 

Luke  Sneyd 

BaljeetSin^  Bhachu 

Elaine  Fung 

Taras  Kohut 

Josephine  Parody 

Sherm  Beth  Solway 

Julia  Bou^ner 

Debomh  Calet 

Vtvienne  Kmus 

Lucia  Pegoruro 

lldiko  Somorjai 

Andrea  Boyd 

Maria  Callo 

Christopher  Stewart  LMn^ey 

Cynthia  Fhins 

Evelyn  Ste^nidis 

Shelley  A.  Brazier 

Angela  Carabet 

JennifrSuk  Wah  Lee 

Jason  Michael  Prohaska 

Jennifer  Stemerdink 

Darcy  M.  Brewer 

Kimberley  Ceddes 

Michael  F.  Lee-Poy 

Bmdley  Rafiiuli 

Anna  M.  Stier 

Neil  Brewster 

Theodora  Glavas 

Jordan  Lewis 

Sharadindu  Rai 

Lisa  J  Strug 

Mark  Buckley 

Celia  Creenwood 

Joe  LaPresti 

Eliza  Reid 

Wendy  Taljourd-Jones 

Rebecca  Bush 

Pawan  R.  Cupta 

Beth  Lord 

Bleen  Reilly 

Kenny  Tan 

Rebecca  Caldwell 

Binh  Yen  Ha 

Sandra  Ruth  Lowe 

Tanya  Lynn  Reilly 

Suzanne  Lynn  Thibault 

Humberto  ].  S.  Carob 

Michael  Charles  Hartleib 

Bonnie  Lubotta 

Sharon  E  Rickard 

Ptinsh  Trivedi 

Jeffrey  Caton 

Michelle  S.  Henry 

Richard  Martin 

Michael  J.  Richmond 

Reto  Tschan 

Divya  Chandra 

Martin  Herbst 

Louie  Mavrogannis 

Michael  Rusek 

Rajani  Vairavanathan 

Kalpesh  Chauhan 

Chris  Hill 

James  Stuart  McEwen 

Sally  Safa 

Courtenay  Armand  Warren 

Cho  Chen 

Kathleen  Margaret  Hogan 

Linda  Mary  McCillis  Hall 

Kathy  Santa  Ana 

Katerina  C.  Warren 

Sandra  Ann  Chong 

Melissa  Hogg 

Beth  McMahon 

Martin  Sawicki 

Mary  Wilson 

Darlene  Collins 

Janet  Howard 

Cwen  Merrick 

Suzanne  Scher 

Stephanie  1.  Woodside 

Amy  Breese  Davies 

Wendy  Hulko 

Robert  Kenneth  Merson 

Natalie  Schinners 

Crant  Warden 

Rachel  Maya  Dayan 

Tanya  Hum 

Robert  Winston  Mertens 

Joel  John  Schuster 

Ahnn  Yung 

Nicole  A.  de  Guia 

Abbas  Hussain 

Aphrodite  Mikroganakis 

Daniel  Brent  Scott 

Tarn  Zwaal 

THE  Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership  Awards  vi^ere  founded  in  1994  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  to  recognize  outstanding 
students  who  have  made  substantial  extra-curricular  contributions.  In  naming  the  awards  after  Gordon  Cressy,  former  vice-president  of  Development  and  University 
Relations,  the  UTAA  recognized  his  commitment  to  higher  education  and  his  leadership  in  fund  raising  and  community  service.  The  same  qualities  of  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation demonstrated  by  Mr.  Cressy  during  his  six  years  with  the  University  are  embodied  in  the  efforts  of  numerous  students  committed  to  "making  a  difference." 
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Varsity  Classifieds  cost$9.00  for  25  words.  ($7.00  each  for  6  or  rrwreadsj  Student  rate:  $3.50fornon-busmessads.  $0.2Sforeach  word  after25.  Rates  indudeonelineCup  to  21  characters  inciudirtg 
spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  jd  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2,00,  No  copy  changes  after  submission,  no  telephone  ads.  Submit  in  person  or  send  with  payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  21:4.  Deadlines:  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue  -  Thursday  noon,  Thursday  issue  -  Monday  noon.  Enquiries  979-2856. 


Announcements 


PRODUCER  SEEKING 
SCREEENPLAY 
10-15  min.  dramatic  short  to  be  produced 
as  calling  card  film.  Please  include 
screenplay  &  synopsis.  Special  interest  in 
religion  &  spirituality.  Pleasesendto  1.196 
St.  ClairAve.  W.Toronto,  ON,  M6E 1B4. 
Or  Jason  @  714-0066. 

GET  OUT  OF  TOWN! 

Cheap  worldwide  flights.  Insider's  guide 
to  air  courier  travel.  Only  $19.95.  Send 
cheque  to:  TIN? AIL,  Box  1839,  Jasper, 
Alberta,  TOE  lEO. 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 

P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $0  Down!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


Helpwanted 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

lOOO's  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certificate 
course (eve/wkends).  FREEinfotoll free 
1-888^86-6612. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailing  company  hiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
athome,  set  your  own  hour!  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
Parhament  Street,  Toronto  On.  M5  A  3  A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


BANQUET  HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Car  required. 
Call  Angle  at416-324-3224. 

MAKE  AN  EASY  $10! 

For  less  than  an  hour  of  your  time. 
Participate  in  a  consumer  research  study 
at  the  Faculty  of  Management  at  your 
convenienceandeamSlOcash.  Call  and 
leave  your  name  and  number  at 978-7700. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Camp  Wayne,  NE  Pennsylvania  USA/ 
Sports  orientated.  Counselor/Specialists 
for  all  Land/Water  Sports  Inc.  Tennis, 
Camping,  Climbing/Ropes,  Mountain 
Biking,  Rocketry,  Roller  Hockey,  Sailing/ 
Waterskiing,  A  &  C,  Drama,  Radio,  Video. 
Campus  interviews  in  early  April .  Please 
call  1-888-737-9296  or  516-883-3067/ 
leaveyourname,phonenumbei3nd  mailing 
address. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Established  windowcleaning  and  painting 
company  require  committed  and  hard- 
working individuals.  Full-trainingprovided. 
$350  to  $500  per  week.  Call  Roger  923- 
3766. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Dynamic  Sales/Customer  Service  Reps 
required.  Current  clients  ONLY,  no  cold 
calling,  excellent  communication  skills, 
written  and  verbal  required.  Office  and 
field  positions  available.  Full  and  part- 
time  $9. 50/hr.  plus  excellent  performance 
bonus.  Fax  Resume  (4 1 6)  369-05 1 5,  attn. 
Lisa  Roberts  or  call  (4 1 6)  324-9927. 


VETERINARY  CLINIC 
REQUIRES 

Part-time  receptionist  experience 
preferred  but  not  necessary.  Call  Chris 
4 1 6-537-3 1 28  or  fax  4 1 6-537-3652. 

EXPERIENCED, 
ENTHUSL\STIC  SALES 
PERSON 

Required  tojoinHigherGrand  Ltd.  A  high 
end  casual/outdoor  clothing  store  located 
nearYonge/Eglington.  Full  and  part  time 
position  available.  Call  Kevin 486-2488. 

NON-SMOKING  MALES 
NEEDED 

Normal  weight,  aged  18-40yrs.  7  morning 
sessions,  2-3  hours.  Study  with  oat  cereals 
&  blood  glucose.  Compensation  and  pizza 
lunch  provided.  If  interested,  contact 
Christine:  978-3700. 


MlSCEIlANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  fmding  a  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc. ..  Call  Andy 
McLean-(416)  822-3102. 


CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Call  1-800-668- 1879 or4 16- 
222-4700. 


YOUR  BOOKS  WANTED 

By  East  West  Books  at  128  Harbord. 
Western  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Jung, 
Eastern  Religion,  Literary  Criticism, 
Mythology,  Media  and  Asian  Studies.  Call 
923-1725. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine's  964- 1714. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student's  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  MaryAnne416- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 

PARKING 

Excellent  spaces,  Spadina  and  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
personalized  signs  showing  spaces 
reserved  24  hours,  $70  a  month,  call  Mark 
944-0805. 


RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
CULTURE 

Intensive  summer  courses.  Dates:  June 
1-27;  June  29-July  25,  June  1-July  25. 
University  instructors-native  speakers.  All 
levels.  Low  cost.  Down  town  location. 
AppUcationdeadhne  April  15.  (416)975- 
5245,  russian_lang@hotmail.com 

EDIT 

Editing,  proofreading,  instruction  in  writing, 
research  assistance.  Call  EDIT  at  537- 
4965,  fax:  5.37-3 123. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
TESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 117. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B.Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  \ISA 
accepted. 


COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  Gaining 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 


STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis,  Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)  AN(C )  OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,ExacttestsforsmallsampIes.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  \ISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6  -  10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1-888-2702941. 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  AccounUng 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing,  Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Call  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 


PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS 
NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exam  (summer  and  winter)  with  solutions 
available.  Tel.  785-8898. 


LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection .  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:  429-991 1. 


END  OF  YEAR  LOOMING? 
NEED  A  TUTOR? 

PHD  (Candidate)  can  help.  Exam 
preparation,  proofreading,  essay  writing 
and  other  humanities  or  social  sciences. 
516-9885. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph's  St.,  #225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  Brimley  Rd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
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THE  VARSITY 


Sport  &  Fitness 


Monday,  April  6,  1 998 


Williams  and  Chung  U  of  T's  top  athletes 


Hart  wins  the  Benson, 
Jones  takes  the  Biggs 


BY  RAY  ORTIGAS 

Varsity  Staff 

At  last  Friday's  Athletic  Awards 
Banquet  at  the  Toronto  Colony 
Hotel,  sprinter  Foy  Williams  and 
volleyball  player  Jeff  Chung  were 
named  U  of  T's  female  and  male 
athletes  of  the  year. 

The  two  other  major  athletic 
honours,  the  Benson  Award  and 
the  Biggs  Trophy,  were  awarded 
to  basketball '  s  Liz  Hart  and  swim- 
ming's Rusty  Jones,  respectively. 

Williams,  a  fifth-year  stud.^nt 
from  Erindale  College,  was  abso- 
lutely phenomenal  in  the  university 
indoor  track  and  field  season.  For 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  she  was 
named  athlete  of  the  meet  at  the 
OUA  provincial  and  CIAU  na- 
tional championships  after  a  four 
gold-medal  performance.  At  both 
meets,  she  won  the  60m  and  300m 
runs,  and  she  was  also  a  part  of  the 
victorious  4x200m  and  4x400m 
relay  teams.  Thanks  largely  to  her 
efforts,  the  Blues  won  the  provin- 
cial and  national  titles  this  year. 

"What  a  wonderful,  terrifc, 
fabulous  individual  student-athlete 
she  is,"said  Williams'  coach  Carl 
Georgevski.  "Not  only  as  a  ath- 
lete, but  as  a  person.  She  and  her 
sister  [triple  jumper  Althea]  have 


just  been  a  treat  to  be  with  during 
the  last  five  years." 

According  to  Georgevski,  Foy 
Williams  hasn't  changed  much  from 
the  start  of  her  five-year  career. 

"She's  always  been  extremely 
competitive. . .  extremely  positive 
about  her  abilities  and  what  she 
can  do.  She  goes  out  and  does 
what  she  has  to  do,  and  gives  her 
best  at  every  opportunity  that  she 
has.  There  were  a  few  times  this 
year  when  she  didn 't  have  to  run  a 
particular  race,  but  she  knew  it 
was  important  for  the  other  team 
members  that  she  run,  so  that  they 
could  accomplish  some  of  their 
goals." 

Chung,  the  setter  and  co-cap- 
tain of  the  men '  s  volleyball  Blues, 
was  named  male  athlete  of  the 
year  after  a  superb  season  filled 
with  numerous  accolades.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  named  OUA  East 
Division  Most  Valuable  Player, 
Chung  received  his  fifth  straight 
OUA  All-Star  selection  and  his 
fourth  consecutive  CIAU  All-Ca- 
nadian selection.  At  the  OUA 
championship,  he  led  his  team  to 
its  fourth  straight  provincial  title 
and  earned  his  third  straight  cham- 
pionship MVP  award.  To  top  it  all 
off,  his  team  posted  a  fourth-place 
finish  at  the  CIAU  championships. 


Female  athlete  of  the  year  Foy  Williams. 


Jeff  Chung,  male  athlete  of  the  year. 


its  best  finish  at  the  tournament 
since  1 99 1 ,  and  Chung  was  named 
a  tournament  all-star. 

Chung,  who  was  also  nominated 
for  the  Biggs  Trophy,  was  sur- 
prised at  his  selection  as  athlete  of 
the  year,  which  was  his  second  in 
three  years. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  win  any 
award  tonight.  When  I  made  my 
speech  I  was  so  much  in  surprise 
that  I  broke  down,"  he  said. 

"It's  excellent...  It's  quite  an 
honour  to  be  recognized  athlete  of 
the  year  two  years  in  my  five-year 
career.  Without  my  teammates  I 
wouldn't  be  here.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  facilities,  the  athletic 


department  and  the  fans  for  being 
there  and  helping  us  every  step  of 
the  way." 

Hart,  the  veteran  point-guard 
and  co-captain  of  the  women's 
basketball  Blues,  won  the  Benson 
Award  for  excellence  in  athletics 
and  scholarship.  This  year,  she 
was  named  the  OUA  East  Divi- 
sion Most  Valuable  Player  and  a 
CIAU  First  Team  All-Canadian. 
Previously,  she  earned  league  all- 
star  selections  in  both  1 995-96  and 
1996-97  and  a  CIAU  champion- 
ship tournament  all-star  selection 
last  season.  Off  the  court.  Hart 
coaches  a  junior  basketball  team 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


Biggs  Trophy  winner  Rusty  Jones. 


Benson  award  winner  Liz  Hart. 


A  few  more 
awards... 


We  at  the  Varsity  sport  and  fitness 
section  would  like  to  honour  a  few 
more  of  people  that  participate  in 
U  of  T  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Women's  coach  of  the  year: 

Carl  Georgevski,  track  and  field. 
He'll  give  all  the  credit  for  the 
OUA  provincial  title  and  the  CIAU 
national  title  to  his  athletes,  his 
assistant  coaches  and  his  thera- 
pists, but  he  deserves  recognition 
as"  well.  Repeats  are  never  easy. 


but  Georgevski's  team  pulled  it 
off,  winning  the  CIAU  champion- 
ship for  the  second  straight  year. 
Honourable  mention  goes  to  field 
hockey  head  coach  Beth  Ali, 
whose  team  won  the  OUA  cham- 
pionship last  fall. 

Men's  coach  of  the  year:  Byron 
Macdonald,  swimming  and  Orest 
Stanko,  volleyball.  Under 
Macdonald's  tutelage,  the  U  of  T 
men's  swimming  team  accom- 
plished something  that  no  other 


team  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  last 
five  years:  beat  the  McMaster 
Marauders  at  the  OUA  champi- 
onship. The  Blues  followed  up  their 
provincial  title  win  with  a  bronze- 
medal  finish  at  the  CI  AUs.  Stanko, 
meanwhile,  coached  the  men's 
volleyball  Blues  to  their  fourth 
straight  OUA  championship  vic- 
tory. They  also  performed  impres- 
sively attheCIAU  championships, 
placing  fourth.  Honourable  men- 
tion goes  to  baseball's  Andrew 
Green,  who  guided  his  squad  to  a 
first-place  finish  in  the  Ontario  East 
Division  and  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
national  university  championships. 

Women's  rookie  of  the  year: 
Liz  Warden,  swimming.  To  say 


the  least.  Warden  had  an  impres- 
sive debut  this  year.  At  the  OUA 
championships,  she  won  gold  in  all 
six  of  her  events.  She  earned  three 
more  gold,  a  silver  and  a  bronze  at 
the  CIAUs.  During  the  year,  she 
won  three  silver  medals  at  a  top 
international  meet  in  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. Warden  was  a  nominee 
for  U  of  T  athlete  of  the  year. 

Men's  rookie  of  the  year: 

Adrian  Dawes,  football.  The 
linebacker  from  Scarborough  had 
an  immediate  impact  on  the  Blues 
as  he  eamed  a  starting  position  this 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  team's 
top  tacklers  and  promises  to  be  a 
fixture  in  the  Blues'  defence  for 
years  to  come. 


Thanks  to  Briano  and  Chris  from  the 
men's  hockey  team,  as  well  as  the 

women's  hockey  team  and  the  wom- 
en's figure  skating  team  for  helping 
us  get  this  section  together. 


Etoile  Coiffure 

99  Yorkville  Avenue  964-8596 
1/2  PRICE  SPECIAL! 

Cut/Blowdry  rag.  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 
Perms  reg.  $70.  SPECIAL  $35. 
Highlights  from  $60.  SPECIAL  $30. 
Henna  from  $38.  SPECIAL  $19. 

GST  included 

BRING  IN  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT 

(discount  applies  to  U  of  T  students  only) 
Highlights  and  Henna  •  Blowdry  not  included  


Schools  and  has  conducted  many 
basketball  camps  and  clinics  for 
elementary  schools  in  the  city. 

"It 's  a  great  way  to  go  out,"  said 
Hart.  "Winning  means  working  as 
hard  as  I  can  and  knowing  I  did 
what  I  could....  I  demonstrated 
my  inner  character  and  that's  re- 
ally what  winning  is." 

Men's  swimming  co-captain 
Rusty  Jones  ended  up  with  the 
Biggs  Trophy  for  leadership, 
sportsmanship  and  performance. 
The  honour  caps  off  an  accom- 
plished five-year  intercollegiate 
career,  which  included  four  All- 
Ontario  awards  and  one  All-Ca- 
nadian selection.  This  year  he 
helped  the  Blues  win  the  OUA 
provincial  title  (snapping 
McMaster  University's  five-year 
run),  and  he  also  contributed  to  U 
of  T's  CIAU  national  title  in  his 
rookie  season  of  1 994. 

Jones  has  been  a  leader  out  of 
the  pool  as  well.  He  is  currently  a 
residence  don  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  and  is  a  former  president 


of  the  men 's  athletic  association  at 
the  college.  Jones  also  founded 
and  developed  a  swim  club  for 
mentally  challenged  athletes,  and 
he  volunteers  at  an  AIDS  hospice 
and  a  hospital  emergency  room. 
Last  year  he  was  the  recipient  of 
U  ofT's  prestigious  John  H.  Moss 
Scholarship.  Despite  these  accom- 
plishments, Jones  was  just  as  sur- 
prised as  Chung  to  receive  his 
honour. 

"There  are  1 7  people  on  this 
team,  and  we  all  worked  hard  to 
build  the  team  and  create  a  great 
atmosphere.  We  were  all  focused 
and  we  got  some  great  results," 
said  Jones.  "It's  unbelievable  to  be 
recognized  for  this. 

"I  want  to  thank  my  coaches, 
because  they  guided  me  a  lot... 
Byron  [Macdonald,  head  coach] 
senses  what  individual  athletes 
need  and  adapts  the  program  so 
that  all  benefit.  Both  he  and  Linda 
[Kiefer,  assistant  coach]  deliver  it 
so  well." 


U.  of  T.  to  Montreal! 

U.ofT.  to  Kingston  ^25.00 
U.ofT.  to  St.  Catharines  ^14.35 
U.  of  T.  to  Peterborougii  ^13.00 

Applicable  taxes  extra. 

Ask  about  Ten  Trip  Student  Booklets*  with  savings  up  to 
40%  off  the  regular  one-way  fare.  *Limiled  Destinations. 

Valid  student  card  must  be  presented  at  time  of  purchase. 
For  schedule  and  fare  information  call 

416-393-7911  or  1-800-461-7661 

All  departures  from  Bay  St  Terminal. 
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Check  out  the 
All  Review  next 
Tuesday! 


No  news,  no  sports,  no 
features,  no  science.  Just 
good  ol'  arts  &  culture  in  the 
next  Tuesday's  issue  of  the 
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BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

York  University  governors  retreated  to 
the  heart  of  corporate  Canada  for  an 
invitation-only,  top  security  rendez-vous 
on  Tuesday  to  hike  tuition  fees. 

Barring  all  off-campus  media  and  non- 
cooperative  students  to  the  affair  at  the 
Ernst  &  Young  Tower  at  Bay  and  King, 
the  university '  s  top  decision-makers  called 
on  private  security  officers  to  make  sure 
no  uninvited  guests  crashed  the  meeting 
so  they  could  get  their  business  done. 

"There's  no  surprises  here,"  said  York 
University  spokesperson  Sine  MacKinnon 


about  the  invite-only  meeting  at  which 
governors  nearly  unanimously  voted  to 
hike  tuition  fees  to  the  maximum  10  per 
cent  al  lowed  by  the  Tory  government  for 
the  summer  session. 

"If  you're  asking  me  if  it's  an  issue  of 
freedom  of  speech,  any  fair  minded  per- 
son would  understand  that  it's  not,"  an 
unapologetic  MacKinnon  added  about 
denying  the  press  access  to  the  meeting. 
"It's  not  a  matter  of  being  exclusionary. 
It's  just  a  tiny  room." 

MacKinnon  was  referring  to  the  board's 
deliberate  choice  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
university '  s  highest  officials  in  the  minus- 
cule Toronto  Stock  Exchange  board  room 


at  the  York' s  Shulich  School  of  Business 
in  the  heart  of  Toronto' s  financial  district. 

The  last  time  the  governors  tried  to 
meet  in  person  at  their  regular  venue  on 
York  campus,  disgruntled  students  shut 
the  meeting  down  and  ran  the  governors 
off  their  campus.  York  University  prez 
Loma  Marsden  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  held  captive  in  her  car  for  nearly  two 
hours  while  students  held  a  mock  meeting 
to  freeze  tuition. 

She  was  eventually  escorted  off  cam- 
pus by  Metro  police  and  held  an  invite- 
only  teleconferencing  board  of  governors 
meeting. 

But  the  public  institution' s  decision  to 


™  1 


U  of  T  president  Robert  Prichord  caught  listening  to  a  student  yesterday  at  the  annual  Students 
Leaders  party. 

ELSE  KNUDSEN/VARSITY 


Taddle  Creek  dream  alive 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 

Varsity  Staff 

A  free  flowing  Taddle  Creek  may  not  be 
a  pipe  dream. 

According  to  the  much-anticipated 
report  of  Mac  Viro  Consultants  Inc. 
released  this  week,  the  stream-tumed- 
sewer  over  a  100  years  ago  could  make 
its  way  to  above  ground  again.  By  dis- 
connecting down  spouts  from  roof  tops, 
diverting  water  from  basement  pumps 
and  reclaiming  sewer  water,  there  may 
be  enough  water  for  five  ponds  con- 
nected by  an  intermittently  flowing 
creek,  the  report  says. 

The  former  path  of  Taddle  Creek 
cuts  across  U  of  T's  Philosopher' s  Walk. 

Elizabeth  Sisam,  director  of  campus 
and  facilities,  says  she's  thrilled  by  the 
news. 

"I'm  very  excited  and  hopeful  that 


water  features  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  open  spaces  plan  for  making  the 
campus  a  more  pleasant  place  to  study 
and  work." 

A  group  of  fourth  year  environmental 
students  under  the  supervision  of 
Fereshteh  Hashemi  also  conducted  a 
feasibility  study  on  resurfacing  Taddle 
Creek.  They  found  that  matters  will  get 
worse  if  nothing  is  done.  However,  they 
also  concluded  that  resurfacing  the  creek 
would  be  too  expensive  and  pose  health 
hazards. 

The  only  answer,  they  say,  is  to  cre- 
ate a  shadow  creek  by  diverting  avail- 
able sources  of  water  from  building 
rooftops  and  basements  into  a  ravine 
along  Philosopher' s  Walk. 

Although  the  costs  for  regenerating 
the  creek  may  seem  large  now,  the 
university  and  the  city  may  actually 
save  money  down  the  road,  says  student 


Jennifer  McGregor. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  administrative 
positions  look  at  short  term  losses  not 
long  term  gains.  Fifty  years  from  now 
when  the  combined  sewer  crumbles 
costs  of  repair  will  be  enormous  com- 
pared to  implementing  our  proposal  to- 
day." 

Fellow  environmental  student  Chap 
Chair  said  that  the  creation  of  a  shadow 
creek  and  ponds  would  have  a  positive 
environmental  effect  by  retaining  water 
during  major  storms.  Currently,  treat- 
ment plants  overflow  during  heavy 
rainfalls,  resulting  in  polluted  water  be- 
ing dumped  directly  into  lake  Ontario 
without  being  treated. 

Chair  added  that  maintenance  costs 
for  the  proposed  creek  would  vary  con- 
siderably, depending  on  whether  U  of  T 
went  for  something  natural  or  more 
manicured. 


relocate  to  the  private  sector  sanctuary  of 
Bay  and  King  didn't  go  over  well  with 
interested  students  who  came  all  the  way 
downtown  to  find  out  how  much  they'll 
have  to  cough  up  in  tuition  fees. 

"Do  you  block  the  doors  for  everybody 
who's  trying  to  get  it?,"  queried  David 
Bemans,  vice-president  of  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  to  the  security  guard  who 
accosted  him  the  second  he  walked  into 
the  Ernst  &  Young  Towers.  "I  believe 
York  University  leases  apart  of  the  build- 
ing. Do  you  knowthat  it' s  a  public  institu- 
tion and  you're  stopping  me  from  going  to 
my  university?" 

•  please  sec  Bay  &  King,  page  3 

Tory  delay 
holds  up 
fee  hikes 

BY  SARAH  SCHMIDT 

Varsity  Staff 

The  Tory  government  has  forced  On- 
tario universities  to  put  off  telling  stu- 
dents how  much  they  're  going  to  have  to 
cough  up  next  year  to  come  back  to 
school. 

With  U  of  T  leading  the  way,  schools 
across  the  province  are  cancelling  show- 
downs to  debate  and  vote  on  tuition  fee 
schedules  for  next  year. 

"It's  not  a  situation  I'm  happy  with," 
said  Governing  Council  secretariat  Jack 
Dimond,  referring  to  the  delinquent  min- 
istry of  education's  delay  in  telling 
schools  exactly  what  they  mean  by  a 
'professional'  program. 

Last  December,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  professional  and  graduate 
programs  would  be  deregulated  as  of 
September  1 998 — meaning  institutions 
could  hike  tuition  fees  as  high  as  the 
market  would  bear.  However,  with  com- 
merce and  engineering  programs  caught 
in  limbo,  the  government  has  yet  lo 
clarify  where  they  fit. 

"As  every  half  day  goes  by,  we're 
less  likely  to  get  the  news,"  said  Dimond. 

The  government  has  already  given 
the  go-ahead  to  universities  to  hike  tui- 
tion for  undergrad  arts  and  science  stu- 
dents by  10  per  cent  in  each  of  the  next 
two  years.  U  of  T  has  already  stated 
that  it  plans  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
elbowroom. 

University  of  Ottawa's  vice-rector 
university  relations  and  development 
Michel  Beillard,  says  the  delay  has  put 
a  wrench  in  his  university's  plans.  "It 
would  have  been  useful  to  get  an  expla- 
nation by  now.  'Soon'  from  the  gov- 
ernment became  a  week  later,  then 
another  week.  We  do  have  to  publish 
our  fee  schedule  at  some  point." 

Ministry  spokesperson  Michelle 
Gauvin  says  the  delay  isn't  any  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  minis- 
try. 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  at 
every  level  from  kindergarten  to  post- 
secondary  education.  There's  been  an 
awful  lot  of  things  to  get  done,"  said 
Gauvin,  referring  to  a  busy  year  high- 
lighted by  a  two-week  teachers'  strike. 
"[Ministry  of  education  David  Johnson] 
is  making  sure  we  get  through  them  one 
by  one.  He's  said,  'I'd  rather  get  it  right 
and  late.'" 

This  latest  set-back  adds  to  the  minis- 
try's  back  log  of  affairs.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  major  banks  delivered  ablow  the 
government  by  annoucing  that  they 
weren't  going  to  bother  putting  forward 
models  to  revamp  Ontario's  student  as- 
sistance program. 

•  please  see  Students,  page  2 
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Shade  on  its  way  for 
sun>worshippers 


BY  TERI  NEEDLER 

Varsity  Staff 


With  the  sun  tanning  season  just 
around  the  comer,  those  who 
know  better  are  stepping  up  thei  r 
campaign  about  the  evils  of  the 
sun. 

The  Canadian  Dermatology 
Association,  whose  members 
get  to  treat  unlucky  sun  wor- 
shippers, is  bent  on  making  pre- 
cautionary measures  second 
nature  to  the  many  who  are 
oblivious  to  the  realities  of  sun 
exposure  in  an  ozone  layer-thin- 
ning climate. 

The  national  director  of  the 
association's  sun  awareness 
program,  Lynn  From,  says  most 
people  don't  bother  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  dangerous 
rays. 

"There  are  some  who  do 
wear  protective  clothing  all  the 
time  and  they're  going  to  look 
great  when  they're  45,  but  not 
everyone  chooses  to  do  that," 
she  said,  acknowledging  her  own 
misdeeds  in  her  past  life. 

According  to  a  national  sur- 
vey on  sun  exposure  and  pro- 
tection sponsored  by  the  asso- 
ciation, the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute of  Canada  and  Environ- 
ment Canada,  48  per  cent  of 
Canadians  never  or  rarely  use 
sunscreen,  41  percent  never  or 
rarely  wear  a  hat  and  28  per 
cent  never  or  rarely  seek  shade. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  60,000 
new  cases  of  skin  cancer  are 
expected  in  Canada  this  year. 

That's  why  the  association, 
in  conjunction  with  Les  Klein  of 
Quadrangle  Architechts  Ltd, 
has  launched  a  design  contest  to 


rewards  the  most  aesthetically- 
pleasing  designs  that  provides  the 
most  shade  to  an  unsuspecting 
public. 

'The  contest  is  to  get  people 
interested  in  something  practical 
they  can  use  that' s  not  high  main- 
tenance," said  From,  adding  there 
are  three  entry  levels  (designers, 
design  students  and  the  average 
untrained  folk)  to  level  the  play- 
ing field. 

And  with  cash  to  be  made — 
from  $1,000  for  third  place  to 
$5,000  for  the  top  prize — entries 
have  been  adding  up. 

"Thi  s  should  be  an  i  ncenti  ve  to 
create  something  practical.  Trees 
would  be  a  good  idea  but  I  don't 
think  anybody's  going  to  pass 
legislation  to  plant  them,"  added 
From. 

Second  year  economics  stu- 
dent Husyein  Yardimci  has  a 
helpful  hint  for  helpful  winners. 

"Young  people  tend  to  do  things 
that  are  trendy.  Maybe  if  some- 
one invented  something  that 
wasn't  embarrassing  people  my 
age  would  go  for  it.  I  think  people 
have  to  be  tricked  into  doing  things 
that  are  good  forthem.  Sun  glasses 
are  cool  and  we  wear  them" 

Plus,  says  Les  Klein,  also  a 
professor  of  architecture  at  U  of 
T,  there  are  cutting  edge  judges 
for  the  contest,  he  adds. 

'There  are  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  design  and  architec- 
tural community  judging  thecom- 
petition  and  the  criteria  is  quite 
extensive.  They're  looking  for 
structural  integrity  as  well  as  aes- 
thetics in  the  professional  cat- 
egories.. Itshouldbeachallenge 
because  the  sun  changes  position 
over  the  course  of  a  day." 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 


Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


Uncle  George's  Famflv  Restaurant 

Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -  3). 
Superb  Dimier  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 
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Recall  mania  hits  Harris-land 


BY  VITO  PILIECI 

Varsity  Staff 


Borrowing  a  trick  from  the  West, 
the  latest  anti-Harris  campaign  is 
up  and  running. 

The  Mike  Harris  Recall  cam- 
paign, headed  by  an  agitated  par- 
ent from  downtown  Toronto,  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  jabs  at  the 
ruling  government  since  it  was 
elected  neariy  three  years  ago. 

Toronto-area  mother  Anne 
Dean  is  rounding  up  signatures  for 
a  petition  she  hopes  will  force 
Harris  to  step  down  at  the  will  of 
the  people,  orbe  recalled.  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  two  members  of 
parliament  have  faced  similar 
populist  dissent  in  the  last  six 
months — although  all  remain 
safely  in  office. 

"I  wish  wecould  fire  these  guys 
next  week,"  said  Dean,  who  was 
spurred  into  action  by  a  few  simple 
coffee  shop  chats  with  disgruntled 
friends. 

"This  government  has  demoral- 
ized our  society.  It's  arrogance 
has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  help- 
lessness and  cynicism,  fear,  de- 
spair, chaos,  and  outrage,"  reads  a 
passage  from  her  Recall  website. 

Dean  is  equally  harsh  in  person. 
"This  government  is  immoral,  un- 
democratic, and  corrosive." 

Dean's  campaign  falls  at  the 
same  time  as  organized  labourand 
community  groups  gear  up  for 
upcoming  days  of  actions  in  Si. 
Calherine'son  May  Day  and  King- 
ston on  June  8 —  1 ,095  days  since 
Harris  was  elected.  Kingston  will 


be  the  twelfth  city  to  take  pari  in 
protests  against  the  government 
since  its  June  1 995  election. 

But  Wallace  Pigeon,  spokes- 
person for  the  Premier,  says  he' s 
not  bothered  by  thi  s  latest  move  to 
unseat  his  man. 

'There  have  always  been  peti- 
tions for,  or  against  government 
activities,  and  they  have  every 
right  to  do  that,"  he  said,  having 


just  heard  of  the  campaign.  "If 
somebody  wants  to  undertake  this 
task  [of  having  Harris  recalled] 
that's  fine." 

Tory  hack  and  U  of  T  student 
Allan  Craigie  is  equally  dismissive 
of  the  recall  move,  calling  it  "laugh- 
able." 

"This  isn't  the  first  time  that 
Harris  has  been  faced  with  such  an 
idea.  Yet,  the  poles  show  that  Harris 


still  has  30  per  cent  popular  sup- 
port in  Ontario." 

But  Elena  Lonero,  coordinator 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  at  U  of  T,  says  the 
campaign  is  important  for  sym- 
bolic reasons.  'These  types  of 
things  are  necessary  as  Mike  Harris 
has  been  incredibly  irresponsible. 
Personally,  I  would  love  to  see  him 
kicked  out." 


Students  wait  to  hear  from  Tories 


•  continued  from  front  page 

The  government  promised  to  replace  OSAP  with  the  highly 
controversial  income-contingent  loan  repayment  plan  by  Sept.  1 997. 
The  plan  was  subsequently  put  off  a  year — a  timeline  confirmed  as 
late  as  Feb.  1998.  Gauvin  now  admits  it's  unrealistic. 

"We  don't  feel  we  can  be  ready  for  '98,"  she  said  yesterday. 

Wayne  Poirier,  Ontario  chair  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  says  the  tuition  fee  schedule  delay,  confounded  by  student 
aid  debacle,  does  nothing  for  the  ministry's  credibility . 

"They're  moving  much  too  quickly,"  he  said.  "And  now,  institu- 
tions are  putting  it  off  to  a  point  when  students  aren't  even  on 
campus.  They're  leaving  without  knowing  what  their  costs  will  be." 

Administrators  are  equally  miffed.  "The  greater  delay,  the  more 
problems  the  government  is  creating,"  said  David  Scott,  spokesper- 
son for  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  which  has  lobbied  for 
across  the  board  deregulation.  "When  you  don't  know  what  half  your 


revenue  is  going  to  be,  if  affects  the  operation  of  the  university." 

Some  institutions,  however,  have  risked  matters  and  gone  ahead 
with  their  fees  schedule.  They  include  McMaster,  Guelph  and 
Nipissing. 

"I  know  there's  some  controversy  there,  but  we  weren't  going  to 
hold  things  up,"  said  Deanna  Hodgins,  secretary  to  the  president  of 
Nipissing  University. 

Back  at  U  of  T,  student  leaders  have  called  off  their  April  13 
protest  at  the  Business  Board  meeting,  where  the  tuition  fee  schedule 
was  supposed  to  be  tabled.  The  meeting  has  been  rescheduled  for 
April  21.  Both  Students'  Administrative  Council  president  Chris 
Ramsaroop  and  Graduate  Students'  Union  president  Michol  Hoffman 
will  be  making  presentations.  Hoffman  will  also  be  dropping  off  her 
union's  petition  to  freeze  the  fees. 

"We're  going  to  be  there.  We're  going  to  be  right  in  their  face," 
said  Ramsaroop  despite  the  delay. 
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Movie  Lisbngs  -  Wday,  Apr.  10  ■  Thursday,  Apr  16 

Fli  ICj  2:00  Day  For  Night  (AA) 

4:20  The  Sweet  Hereafter  (AA) 
7:00   Day  For  Night  (AA) 
i  9:20  The  Sweet  Hereafter(AA) 
11 :45  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show  (AA) 

Sal  11  7:00  Day  For  Night  (AA) 

9:20  The  Sweet  Hereafter  (AA) 

,  1 1 :45  The  Creature  From  The 

>\  Black  Ijgoon  (3-D)  (AA) 

Sig»l2  2:00  The  Sweet  Hereafter  (AA) 

%  4:00  Day  For  Night  (AA) 

-  7:00  The  Adjuster  (AA) 

''\i^>:  9:10  Day  For  Night  (AA) 

Moo.  13  7:00  Next  Of  Din  (AA) 
9:00   Day  For  Night  (AA) 


7:00  Family  Viewing  (AA) 

9:00  Day  For  Night  (AA) 

7:00  Speaking  Parts  (AA) 

9:00  Stolen  Portraits  (PG) 

7:00  Calendar  (AA) 

9:00  Exotica  (PG) 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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BLOOR  CINCMIA 


The  Governing  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

invites  members  of  the  pubUc  to  nominate  candidates  for 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

The  University  of  Toronto  awards  honorary  degrees  to  individuals 
whose  significant  scholarly,  professional,  artistic,  community 
service  or  other  achievements  are  worthy  of  the  University's 
highest  honour.  Individuals  in  all  fields  of  endeavour  are  consida"ed. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council.  The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  nominations  is 
Friday,  August  21^',  1998. 


Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Secretary 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
Ph:  978-8427  Fax:978-8182 
e-mail:  governing.council@utoronto.ca 


Thursday,  April  9,  1998 


Bay  &  King 
rendez-vous 


•  continued  from  front  page 

The  private  security  officers  on 
the  student  watch  were  ready  for 
the  few  dozen  who  dared  walk 
through  the  guarded  revolving 
doors.  "You're  on  private  prop- 
erty right  now.  We  have  the  right 
to  say  who  comes  onto  our  prop- 
erty. We  can  do  anything  we 
want,"  said  one  of  the  security 
officers. 

Observers  were  shut  out  from 
the  fifth  floor  meeting  since  all  the 
elevator  except  one  were  out  of 
commission  and  the  lone  coveted 
lift  was  guarded  by  three  guards. 

MacKinnon  says  the  university 
can't  be  held  accountable  for  the 
heavy-handed  security  forces  on 
hand.  "If  s  not  our  call.  All  we  say 
is  we're  having  a  meeting  that  is 
invitation-only.  Here  is  the  proce- 
dure. You  need  a  pass  to  get  up  the 
elevator." 

But  students  were  shocked  by 
what  they  deemed  an  affront  to 
the  university's  pledge  of  public 
accountability.  "If  s  a  pretty  direct 
and  clear  representation  of  the 
private  sector's  power  at  York. 
It's  a  private  space  and  private 
rent-a-cops,"  said  graduate  stu- 
dent Derek  Hrynyshyn,  one  of  the 
barred  students. 

Among  York  University's  32 
external  board  of  governors,  they 
hold  positions  of  power  at  50  dif- 
ferent corporations,  including  the 
Royal  Bank,  Toronto  Dominion 
Bank  and  CIBC.  "It  was  probably 
more  convenient  and  easier  for 
our  governors,"  said  MacKinnon 
about  the  downtown  comer  facing 
three  major  bank  towers. 

The  York  prez  also  sits  on  the 
board  of  director  of  three  multina- 
tional corporations  in  addition  to 
her  public  sector  duties.  She  re- 
ceives an  undisclosed  amount  for 
her  troubles. 

But  others  see  this  spectacle  as 
the  latest  example  of  York  admin- 
istration' s  selective  application  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  argument. 
"We  can  actually  see  what  they 
mean  by  freedom  of  speech.  When 
we  open  our  mouths  and  say  some- 
thing that  challenges  them  that's 
when  they  launch  an  open  attack 


on  freedom  of  speech,"  said  first 
year  student  Rich  Whyman, 
blocked  by  security  from  proceed- 
ing beyond  the  lobby. 

After  the  board  of  governors 
meeting  was  shutdown  last  month, 
Marsden  condemned  the  student 
renegades  for attackinggovemors' 
freedom  of  speech. 

But  Janice  Newson,  professor 
of  sociology  at  York  University, 
says  this  latest  move  just  adds 
anotherblack  spot  on  the  adminis- 
tration's  record.  "It's  a  common 
path  of  retreat,"  she  said,  referring 
to  the  board' s  track  record  during 
last  year's  55  day  faculty  strike. 

The  then  chair  of  the  board  called 
a  meeting  at  his  corporate  board 
office  at  the  BCE  Towers  in  To- 
ronto's financial  district,  but  can- 
celled it  upon  hearing  that  faculty 
were  organizing  a  protest.  He  held 
a  teleconferencing  meeting  instead. 

"It  was  absolutely  a  kind  of 
decoy,"  said  Newson,  adding  this 
is  just  the  latest  example  of  the 
corporate  strings  which  control 
York' s  governing  structure. 

"It  displays  theuni  versify  not  as 
a  public  university,  but  as  a  public 
institution  that  is  being  privately 
controlled.  It's  people  in  power 
retreating  from  the  public  that  they 
are  suppose  to  be  serving,"  added 
Newson.  "They  are  showing  them- 
selves to  beeitherfrightened  about 
or  contemptuous  of  the  people  they 
pretend  to  serve." 

Like  Newson,  Doug  Saunders, 
edi  tor  of  York' s  student  paper  i  n 
the  early  1990s,  isn't  surprised  to 
hear  this  latest  move.  "The  York 
University  board  has  a  long  history 
of  being  undemocratic  and  unac- 
countable. It  was  always  behind 
other  universities'  governance 
structures,"  he  said.  "York  was 
very  much  a  fiefdom  and  the  board 
was  a  bunch  the  president's  cro- 
nies." 

AtTuesday's  meetings,  all  gov- 
ernors except  the  one  student  and 
two  faculty  present  voted  against 
the  administration's  plan  to  hike 
tuition  fees  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion by  1 0  per  cent.  They  expect  to 
pass  the  fee  schedule  for  the  fall 
term  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


President  and  CEO 
of  Energenius  Inc. 
Stanley  Meek  an- 
nounced a  $5.25 
million  gift  to  U  of 
T's  faculty  of  applied 
science  and  engi- 
neering on  Tuesday. 
A  hundred  and 
twenty-five  stu- 
dents, who  were 
paired  up  with  125 
top  CEOs  at  the  Four 
Season's  Hote 
were  on  hand  to  cel- 
ebrate 1 25  years  of 
engineering  at  U  of 
T. 


Street  youth  program  under  fire 


BY  EDEN  FIELDSTONE 

A 1 5  year-old  revolutionary  agency 
for  street  youth  may  be  the  next 
casualty  in  the  era  of  the  tough- 
luck  funding  crunch. 

Ever  since  the  Kensington 
Youth  Theatre  and  Employment 
Skills  (Kytes)  lost  its  core  funding 
and  85  per  cent  of  its  budget  five 
years  ago  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment put  the  program  on  the 
chopping  block,  the  group  has  been 
scrambling  to  keep  its  17- week 
program  going  with  a  patchwork 
of  funding  sources. 

Kytes  integrates  popular  thea- 
tre, academic  upgrading,  life  and 
employment  skills  and  one-on-one 
counselling  for  homeless  and  high 
risk  youth.  But  it  has  a  few  more 
weeks  of  life  left  if  something 
doesn' t  gi  ve,  say  s  theatre  director 
Loree  Lawrence. 

"We  don't  have  any  money 
coming  in  and  we'  re  talking  about 
running  until  the  end  of  April,"  she 


said,  pointing  out  Kytes'  unique 
emphasis  on  theatre  as  an  educa- 
tional and  developmental  tool. 

Angela  Murie,  the  program's 
administrator  and  fundraiser,  says 
the  participants  (troupe  members) 
will  be  crushed  if  the  Kytes  col- 
lapses. 'They've  been  turned  away 
by  so  many  other  people.  They' ve 
been  told  they're  no  good,  that 
they  don' t  deserve  anything.  A  lot 
of  them  actually  believe  it  and  will 
continue  to  believe  it." 

Although  Kytes'  techniques  are 
outside  the  mainstream,  says 
Murie,  the  15-year  old  program 
has  an  excellent  success  rate. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  youth 
graduating  from  Kytes  move  on  to 
school,  work  or  further  training. 

But  Dennis  Metcalf,  a  project 
development  officer  for  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada, 
says  the  government  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  cut  its  fiinding  in  1993. 
"The  reason  the  contract  ended 
five  years  ago  was  because  at  the 


You  are  bright,  mofivated,  career  oriented  and  you  want  to  make 
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Direct 
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Career  Fair 


an  impact.  You're  not  interested  in  a  simple  job  —  you  need  a 
challenging,  dynamic  environment  where  you  can  grow  that 
does  not  involve  the  phrase  "Would  you  like  fries  with  that.'". 

If  you're  still  reading  this,  we  want  you.  (Please  continue.) 

We  want  to  invite  you  to  attend  CDMA's  First  Annual  Career 
Fair  in  Toronto.  Dozens  of  leading  edge  companies  will  be  in 
attendance  speaking  directly  to  you  about  careers  within  their 
firms.  Explore  the  spectrum  of  companies  in  a  forum  targeted 
directly  to  university  and  college  students. 

ir      1  Thursday, 
l-'icture  yourself  workmg  within  an  industry  that  has  grown  over  a pj^j  23  1998 
43%  since  1990.  Companies  like  Canadian  Tire  Acceptance,       ^.^q   3.30  p  ^ 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Sprint  Canada  and  World  Vision  Canada  are 
looking  for  "diamonds  in  the  rough"  to  blossom  into  tomorrow's 
direct  marketing  leaders.  This  could  be  you. 


There  is  no  charge  for  admission,  but  you  must  pre-register. 
To  get  your  registration  form,  call  Jennifer  Peters  at  (416)391- 
2362,  ext.  276  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cdma.org. 


Toronto  Westin 
Harbour  Castle 
Hotel  •  Harbour 
Ballroom 


If  you'd  like  to  learn  more  about  careers  in  direct  marketing, 
we're  holding  a  special  Student  Day  morning  program  on 
April  23.  Check  our  website  for  details. 
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time  the  programs  we  had  designed 
didn't  meet  Kytes  requirements. 
We  were  1 80  degrees  apart." 

However,  Metcalf  said  he  would 
"love"  to  fund  Kytes  and  said  a 
possible  partnership  is  in  the  works. 
One  option,  he  said,  would  see  the 
Kytes  theatre  troupe  perform  at 
Older  Aged  Homes  as  a  form  of 
entertainment  and  education  in 
exchange  for  federal  funds. 

While  core  funding  from  the 
feds  is  key  if  Kytes  is  to  survive, 
Murie  says  the  provincial  go vern- 
ment's  recent  record  with  em- 
ployment, training  and  education 
services  hasn't  helped  matters. 
For  example,  Kytes  used  to  re- 
ceive cash  from  Jobs  Ontario  and 
Job  Links  before  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment was  elected,  but  both 
sources  have  since  dried  up. 

"When  theTories  came  in.  Jobs 
Ontario  was  one  of  the  first  things 
they  cut,"  she  said. 

"They  are  doing  it  out  of  igno- 
rance. That's  a  nice  way  of  say- 
ing it.  I  don't  think  they  realize 


what's  really  going  on.  They  have 
a  tendency  just  to  look  at  these 
kids  and  say  they're  criminals,  so 
screw  them.  Put  them  in  boot 
camp.  Who  cares." 

Since  Harris  was  elected,  300 
programs  have  been  shut  down 
and  50  services  collapsed.  "There's 
no  Job  Links  program  anymore. 
It's  gone,"  said  Jane  Greer,  com- 
munications officer  for  the  minis- 
try of  community  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  interim,  Kytes  is  circulat- 
ing a  list  of  demands  to  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  in  the 
fight  of  their  life. 

Joey,  a  troupe  member,  hopes 
the  drive  to  survive  works.  "For 
me  my  biggest  worry  is  that  I'm 
going  to  end  up  back  on  the  streets 
again.  I'm  24  going  on  25. 1  just 
want  to  keep  getting  my  educa- 
tion. Kytes  offers  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  an  education,  steady  job, 
and  stable  home,  instead  of  being 
just  scared." 

with  files  from  Sarah  Schmidt 


ERRATA: 
In  the  Apr.  2, 1998  edition  of  the 
Varsity,  it  incorrectly  stated  that  the 
Tenant  Protection  Act  is  in  effect  as  of 
Apr.  1 , 1998.  It  will  be  taking  effect  at 
late  spring. 


SPERM  DONORS 


Of  all  backgrounds  needed  to  be  involved  in  a  New 
Reproductive  Technology/Biology  Unit  interested  in 
testing  different  methods  of  sperm  cryopreservation 
and  therapeutic  donor  insemination. 

Donors  will  be  screened  and  paid  well  for 
their  involvement 
For  more  information  call: 

425-0112 


Teach  English  Abroad! 

4wk  course  for  certificate. 
Next  course  May  25/98. 
Afternoon  or  evening  classes. 
$575  before,  $625  after  May  8. 
Job  leads.  TESL  training  since  1991. 

Languages  International. 
Phone:  361-2411         Fax:  361-2403 
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Quote  of  the  Day: "  If  youTe  asking  me  if  It's  an  issue  of  freedom  of  speech,  any  fair 
minded  person  would  understand  that  it's  not."  York  University's  top  spin  doctor  Sine 
MacKinnon  wiggles  out  of  barring  off-campus  nnedia  to  York's  invite-only  Board  of 

Governors  meetiog. 

The  last  bitter  word  from 
outgoing  Varsity  staffers 


WELL  we've  come  to  the  last  regular 
edition  of  the  Varsity  for  this  publish- 
ing year  and  the  outgoing  staff 
couldn't  resist  paying  tribute  to  our  wasted 
moments  of  our  lives  without  a  list  of  things  that 
pissed  us  off  most!  Here  we  are,  in  order  of 
priority: 

Most  annoying:  the  many  times  a  fried  Var- 
sity staffer  would  stagger  over  to  the  pop  ma- 
chine with  their  last  loonie  in  hand  to  quench 
their  parched  mouth  only  to  find  the  change 
sucked  in  by  a  possessed  pop  dispenser  which, 
despite  repeated  kicks  by  news  editor  Sarah 
Schmidt,  would  not  turn  over  the  goods. 

Really  irritating:  the  countless  late  nights  in 
this  old  Victorian  shack  spent  illegally  smoking 


cigarette^  and  awaiting  midnight  phone  calls 
from  university  administrators — who  were  ei- 
ther calling  to  fulfil  an  interview  request  at  their 
leisure  or,  in  the  president's  case,  to  express 
his  "opinion"  on  the  level  of  editorial  responsi- 
bility that  would  be  demonstrated  by  our  insist- 
ence in  running  the  next  day's  news. 

Mildly  deranged:  Losing  touch  with  acquaint- 
ances, close  friends  and  family  members  due 
to  our  seven-days-a-week  work  schedule  and 
obvious  lack  of  balance  in  our  workaholic  lives. 
We  regret  the  rain-checked  lunch  dates,  the 
missed  movies,  the  phone  calls  that  were  never 
returned,  and  the  many,  many,  many  people 
who  are  no  longer  speaking  to  us — those  are 
quite  the  draw  backs  to  an  otherwise  cushy  job. 


Noteworthystudent  hacks 


WELL  WE  can't  bid  adieu  to  the  year 
that's  been  without  honourable  men 
tion  of  a  few  student  politicians  who 
instilled  temporary  twinges  of  optimism  in  our 
jaded  hearts.  These  are  the  stellar  politicos  who 
looked  like  outstanding  cameo  performers  in  a 
cast  of  politicians  who  gave  dry,  predictable 
performances  all  year. 

They  include: 

Michel  HofTman.  Michol  is  the  outgoing  Gradu- 
ate Students'  Union  president  and  by  far  the  best 
dressed  campus  activist  around.  Who  else  could 
manage  to  speak  with  such  eloquence,  offset  by 
just  the  right  shade  of  lipstick?  Michol,  you  know 
we  love  you.  Seriously,  Michol  has  been  a  solid 
voice  on  the  university  campus  for  the  last  ten 
years — fighting  for  students'  rights  even  when  the 
majority  on  campus  don't  seem  to  demand  any 
beyond  better  parking  facilities.  She  has  spear- 
headed anti-racist  and  anti-cuts  initiatives,  kept 
things  together  both  in  herearlier  incarnation  as  a 
S  AC-ty  pe  and  in  her  more  sophisticated  life  at  the 
GSU.  She  is  charismatic,  stylish,  and  a  wonderful 
motivator.  We  will  miss  her,  especially  since  she 
manages  to  make  the  left  sexy  again. 

Aisling  Burke.  Aisling  is  leaving  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  after  a  tumultuous  three 
year  stay  that  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
woman  has  an  inhuman  degree  of  stamina. 
Aisling  became  our  fave  S  AG-type  a  few  years 
ago  when  she  defiantly  stormed  out  of  the 
Hangar  after  scantily  clad  women  appeared  as 


part  of  a  SAG-sponsored  Bud  Girls  event  for 
the  Superbowl.  Aisling  demanded  the  SAG 
executive  apologize,  inspired  a  feature  article 
in  the  Varsity  and  left  then  SAG  prez  Marco 
Santaguida  with  a  lot  to  answer  for.  Since  then, 
Aisling  has  not  let  the  pressure  on  student 
politicians  subside,  forcing  them  to  make  them- 
selves accountable  to  the  student  body.  Al- 
though we  know  she  believes  the  Varsity  has 
neglected  its  watchdog  role  over  SAG  this 
year  (due  to  the  incredible  dreariness  of  the 
material),  she  has  not.  So,  we  know  you  had  to 
go  it  alone  Aisling,  and  we  just  wanted  to  say 
in  this  last  editorial  of  the  year  that  you '  ve  done 
a  great  job. 

Jacob  Click.  Jacob  is  finishing  off  his  year  as 
an  undergraduate  student  rep  on  U  of  T's 
Governing  Gouncil.  He  is  a  favourite  around 
here,  not  so  much  for  his  politics  (although  they 
are  all  right),  as  for  his  style.  We  admire  his 
ability  to  represent  student  concerns  with  the 
panache  that  only  a  seasoned  debater  can  pull 
off.  In  what  can  be  an  intimidating  council 
chamber,  Glick  managed  the  easy  delivery  and 
constant  questioning  rarely  evidenced  even  by 
seasoned  governors.  Jacob's  charm  extends 
to  students,  administrators  and  politicians  alike, 
making  him  an  overall  impressive  schmoozer. 
Besides,  we  were  sold  on  Jacob  when  he 
passed  the  killer  Varsity  quiz  last  GG  election 
with  flying  colours.  Anyone  who  takes  the  time 
to  know  the  finer  points  of  U  of  T  contracts  and 
budgetary  guidelines  is  a  winner  with  us ! 
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RoyHrabis 
totally  conRised 

(Re:  letter,  "Marxism  or  Capi- 
talism 1998,"  Apr.  6) 
In  his  letter  about  the  ad  that  ap- 
peared mthe  Varsity  for  "Marxism 
1 998",  a  socialist  conference  taking 
place  in  Toronto  in  May,  Roy  Hrab 
makes  a  rather  startling  claim.  The 
conference  charges  a  cheaper  regis- 
tration fee  for  those  who  are 
"unwaged",  or  unemployed,  than 
for  those  who  have  some  income 
from  employment.  Hrabclaimsthis 
shows  that  "socialists  have  em- 
braced capitalistic  practices"! 

We  read  Hrab' s  letter  with  amaze- 
ment. Little  did  we  know  that  the 
"capitalistic  theory  of  price  dis- 
crimination" involved  charging  less 
to  those  who  are  unemployed.  Al- 
though the  intent  of  the  conference 
organizers  was  to  make  it  more 
accessible  by  subsidizing  those  less 
able  to  pay,  we  find  we  have  inad- 
vertently been  practising  a  "profit 
maximizing  technique". 

Hrab's  observation  reminded  us 
of  former  Ontario  Tory  Commu- 
nity Services  Minister 
Tsoubouchi's  claim  that  the  free 
market  allows  welfare  recipients  to 
bargain  in  grocery  stores  due  to  the 
20  percent  cut  in  welfare.  Now  that 
we  know  that  "price  discrimina- 
tion" is  a  feature  of  free  enterprise, 
those  of  us  who  are  struggling  with 
unemployment  and/or  crippling 
student  debt  plan  to  negotiate  with 
our  landlords  for  "unwaged"  rent 
payments. 

After  that,  we're  sure  we  can 
convince  U  of  T  president  Rob 
Prichard,  lover  of  free  enterprise 
that  he  is,  that  U  of  T  should  em- 
brace "price  discrimination"  by 
charging  "unwaged"  tuition  fees  for 
students  in  need.  (Now  that  we 
think  about  it,  however,  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  and 
other  student  activists  across  the 
country  have  already  made  that 
suggestion:  it's  called  a  national 
grant  program.  Surely  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  university 
administrations  discover  that  grants 
would  be  a  good  "profit  maximizing 
technique".) 

I  f  Varsjfyreaders  have  your  doubts 
that  the  free  market  can  sort  these 
problems  out,  we  think  you  should 
check  out  the  "Marxism  '98"  con- 
ference for  yourselves. 

CHANTAL  SUNDARAM 
UofT  International  Socialists 


Waytogo 
Varsity! 

I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  an 
excellent  year.  You  have  done  a 
great  job  of  exposing  the  dubious 
maneuvers  of  Simcoe  Hall,  and  in 
alerting  the  University  commu- 
nity to  the  growing  danger  of  cor- 
porate domination. 

Keep  it  up! 

DAVID  RABY 
Department  of  History  and 
Ibero-American  Studies 
Programme. 

Only 
extraordinary 
drcumstances 
warrant  email 
checks 

(RE:  "Warning:  email  isn't  pri- 
vate," Apr.  6) 

The  quote  attributed  to  me  in  the 
article  is  misleading  because  it  is 
taken  out  of  context.  What  is  not 
stated  are  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  we  request  approval  of 
the  head  of  an  academic  unit  to 
examine  a  student's  email.  Such 
action  is  taken  only  in  response  to 
extraordinary  triggers,  such  as 
complaints  of  e-mail  messages 
containing  threats,  viruses,  illegal 
material,  etc. 

EUGENE  SICIUNAS 
Director,  Computing  & 
Networking  Services. 

aarifications 
on  email  story 

(RE:  Warning:  email  isn't  private," 
Apr.6) 

It  is  important  to  correct  major 
errors  in  Dorsa  Jabbari's  report- 
age of  an  incident  involving  an 
electronic  message  sent  by  a  stu- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Schools. 

1 )  The  message  that  staff  reported 
to  Police  was  not  a  private  email 
conmiunication  but  a  message 
posted  to  a  community- wide  elec- 
tronic conference  available  to  over 
500  students  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools,  and  their  staff 
advisors. 


2)  The  message  came  tot  he  atten- 
tion of  university  personnel  dur- 
ing periodic  monitoring  of  this 
and  other  public  electronic  con- 
ferences at  OISE/UT  to  ensure 
that  messages  comply  with  the 
University's  Guidelines  for  the 
Appropriate  Use  of  Information 
Technology.  (See  http:// 
www.utoronto.ca/security/ 
appuse.htm#Use).  Except  in  the 
limited  circumstances  described 
in  the  AUIT  Guidelines,  univer- 
sity staff  do  not  "monitor. .  .email 
communications;"  they  do,  how- 
ever, monitor  messages  posted  in 
public  fora. 

3)  The  message  did  not  contain  an 
expression  of  "dislike  for  one  of 
his  teachers."  The  message  con- 
tents did  arouse  concern  for  the 
safety  of  university  personnel, 
and  this  is  why  university  police 
were  contacted. 

Ms.  Jabbari  didn't  get  her  facts 
right,  and  wrote  an  article  based 
on  a  false  premise.  However,  the 
article's  headline  did  serve  to  re- 
mind members  of  the  university 
community  that  they  should  take 
care  in  their  email  use.  It'seasy  for 
recipients  of  email  to  instantly 
broadcast  a  message  intended  only 
for  certain  eyes.  And  despite  se- 
curity precautions,  eavesdrop- 
pers have  been  known  to  listen  in 
on  electronic  conununications. 

STAN  PEARL, 
Principal  of  UTS 

ROBERT  COOK, 
co-director  technology  OISE/ 
UT  Education  Commons 


Varsit>  Letters 
Policy 

The  VarsitN  wolcomos 
letters  fri)ni  its  readers. 
Letters  must  be  no( 
longer  than  words 
and"  must  be  accoiii|xi-. 
nied  by  the  author  s 
name  and  phone  ninii- 
her.  Names  w  ill  be  witli- 
iield  upon  rei|uest. 
Letters  will  he  pub-- 
lisiied  al  the  diseretion 
of  the  editor  and  may 
be  edited  for  length. 
Letters  that  aliempl  to 
incite  \iolence  or  ha- 
tred against  an  iilentili- 
ahle  group  w  ill  not  he 
published. 

v\  e  do  not  accept  let- 
ters from  VarsitN  stall 
members.  Priorit'v  will 
he  <:i\eii  \o  new  writers 
and  iimel>  topics. 


Thursday,  April  9.  1998 


THE  VARSITY 


BY  TYMOTHI:  J 


After  "suffering  a  mental  break- 
down" or  however  else  anyone 
would  care  to  define  my  recent 
condition  (my  response  was,  usu- 
ally,  "Hey,  I  feel  like  shit  and  I 
want  to  die"),  I  missed  a  majority 
of  classes  during  the  previous 
two  months.  Upon  my  return  to 
thefoMr^/'jvoj're.Igayly  skipped 
to  the  Varsity  office  to  pick  up 
the  issues  I  had  missed  while 
lying  in  my  bed  all  day,  chain- 
smoking various  cigarettes, 
drinking  too  much  red  Hungarian 
wine  and  crying.  As  a  creature 
who  is  variously  defined  by  oth- 
ers as  a  "heterosexual  man",  a 
"bisexual  man"  and  a  "homo- 
sexual man",  I  was  tickled  pink 
to  come  back  to  the  U  of  T 
campus  and  learn  that  The  Var- 
sity has  now  decided  to  allow 
only  those  who  define  themselves 
as  "queer"  to  use  the  term 
"queer".  How  amusing. 

As  a  high  school  student,  I  had 
a  difficult  time  trying  to  define 
myself.  Socially,]  was  a  compe- 
tent athlete  and  those  annoyed 
by  my  athletic  pursuits  defined 
me  as  a  "jock".  I  was  also  inter- 
ested in  the  arts  and  took  part  in 
the  band,  the  choir  and  many 


To  be  or  not  to  be 


theatrical  productions.  Those 
annoyed  by  my  artistic  pursuits 
defined  me  as  a  "pussy".  Sexu- 
ally, I  had  a  high  school  sweet- 
heart who  happened  to  be  fe- 
male. At  the  same  time,  I  was 
sleeping  with  my  boss  who  was  a 
married  father  of  two  daughters. 
Once,  when  I  was  17,  I  asked 
him  if  he  considered  himself 
"gay".  His  reply:  "Well,  I'm  not 
straight."  After  that  reply,  I  be- 
gan to  ponder  the  ways  in  which 
we  define  ourselves.  Eventually 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
conclusively  defining  oneself  is 
pedantically  silly. 

While  earnestly  trying  to  de- 
fine myself  during  my  teenage 
years,  I  began  to  spell  my  name 
"Tymothi:  J".  Although  my  birth 
certificate  says  "Timothy  Joel 
Swanson",  I  was  never  all  that 
interested  by  my  name.  To  make 
it  more  interesting,  I  switched 
they  and  the  i,  dropped  the  -oel 
and  Swanson  and  inserted  a  co- 
lon. When  I  began  doing  this, 
many  of  my  teachers  circled  this 
"aberration"  or  placed  a  ques- 
tion mark  near  it.  This  was  un- 
derstandable, since  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  more  "nor- 
malised" spelling;  I  was  strad- 
dling two  categorized  boxes  and 


this  inability  to  define  me  made 
them  uncomfortable.  What  re- 
ally caught  me  off  guard  was 
when  most  of  my  professors, 
none  of  whom  had  met  me  be- 


oneself '  policy  quite  ridiculous. 
How  does  one  define  oneself,  at 
least  sexually?  Are  people  not 
more  complex  than  simply  where 
they  place  their  genitals?  If  peo- 


I  was  tickled  pink  to  come 
back  to  the  U  of  T  campus 
and  learn  that  The  Varsity 
has  now  decided  to  allow 

only  those  who  define 
themselves  as  "queer"  to 

use  the  term  "queer". 


fore,  continued  the  practice  of 
circling  my  name  or  putting  ques- 
tion marks  near  it.  As  if  I  can't 
spell  my  own  name. 

Although  I  commendr/ie  Var- 
sityiorhcmg  sensitive  to  various 
issues,  I  find  this  "defining  of 


pie  must  define  their  sexuality  by 
where  they  place  their  genitals, 
is  it  by  ratio?  If  someone  has 
slept  with  more  people  of  a  par- 
ticular sex,  is  that  how  they  are 
then  defined?  If  I,  as  a  male, 
sleep  with  10  males  and  1  fe- 


male, am  I  a  queer?  If  I  sleep 
with  10  females  and  no  males 
while  most  of  the  time  fantasiz- 
ing about  sex  with  males,  am  I 
straight?  If  I  detach  the  knob 
from  my  bathroom  door,  am  I... 
.well,  nevermind. 

Of  course,  people  have  a 
"right"  to  place  themselves  in 
little  boxes  with  pasted-on  defi- 
nitions for  all  the  world  to  see,  if 
that  is  their  preference.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  people  find  it  easier 
to  place  things  as  well  as  them- 
selves in  boxes  rather  than  look- 
ing at  the  world  realistically.  The 
problem  with  such  a  system, 
however,  is  that  humanity  is  com- 
prised of  spectrums,  not  boxes. 
Most  people  are  not  easily  cat- 
egorized into  specific  boxes;  for 
most  people  it  is  instead  a  matter 
of  degree.  For  instance,  the  col- 
our wheel  at  the  primary  level 
consists  of  the  easily  discernible 
colours  of  red,  yellow  and  blue. 
At  the  secondary  level,  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  define 
which  category  a  particular  col- 
our is  to  be  placed.  At  the  terti- 
ary level,  it  becomes  even  more 
difficult.  As  each  level  is  added, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  categorize  a  colour  as  a  "red", 
a  "yellow",  or  a  "blue".  Are  not 


humans  more  complex  than  col- 
ours? 

When  someone  questioned  this 
policy,  the  editor  replied  that  it 
was  "straightforward"  and  that 
"if  they  identify  as  such  in  the 
article,  they  are  free  to  use  the 
political  term  'queer'  in  the  pages 
of  The  Varsity."  In  light  of  that, 
I'll  end  with  a  short  anecdote.  I 
was  given  a  Dilbert®  calendar 
for  Christmas  this  year.  During 
the  previous  two  months  there 
were  times  when  I  could  only 
muster  the  energy  to  tear  off 
each  day's  comic.  One  of  the 
few  times  I  laughed  during  that 
period  was  February  21st  in 
which  Ratbert  and  Dogbert  were 
talking.  In  the  first  panel,  Ratbert 
says  "From  now  on,  I  prefer  that 
you  not  refer  to  my  genus  by  the 
derogatory  word  'rat'."  In  the 
next  panel,  he  smugly  declares, 
"The  correct  word  is  'Rattus'.  It 
is  the  right  of  any  group  to  define 
its  own  name.  You  must  respect 
that."  In  the  final  panel,  Dogbert 
replies  "Don' t  call  me  a  dog  any 
more.  From  now  on  my  correct 
name  is  'Smarter-than-a-stupid- 
Rattus.'"  The  collective  heart  of 
the  Varsity  editorial  staff  is  in 
the  right  place,  unfortunately  your 
collective  logic  is  not. 


a  site  for  sore  eyes. 
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The  Best  Deal 
in  Student 
Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in 
student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy 
seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of 
Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


just  got  better! 


www.viarail.ca 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™  You  will  Save  50% 

when  you  buy  6  trips  between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  1 5-minute  long  distance  offer  along  with  other  great 
deals  on  food,  clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings 
on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details,  contact  your 
nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-841 1 . 

Certain  restrictions  may  apply. 


ISIC  stands  for  the  Inter- 
national Student  Identity  Card 
and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail 
stations  and  student  travel 
agencies. 


available  at 

f^lRAVELCUTS 

^^VOWlGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  Experts 


187  College  St. 
979-2406 


313  Queen  St.  W. 
2nd  Fir,  #205 
977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 


The  year  in  quotes 


"Go  to  heU." 

George  Bush's  spokesperson  en- 
gages in  a  moment  of  honesty 
after  being  pestered  by  the  Var- 
jiVyforweeksabouthisboss'  not- 
so-pretty  track  record. 

H  kind  of  take  issue  with  [the 
term  whore]  because  it's  deni- 
grating to  sex  trade  workers, 
who  certainly  don't  deserve  to 
be  associated  with  people  like 
Mr.  Prichard." 

Fourth  year  philosophy  student 
Adri  an  Whi  teman  takes  issue  wi  th 
thepopular  chant,  'One,  two,  three, 
four,  Prichard  is  a  corporate 
whore.' 

"And  my  perception  is  that  the 
policy  is  particularly  useful  for 
sensitive  issues.  Issues  of  dol- 
lars, money  can  be  sensitive. 
Who  is  going  where?  That  can 
be  sensitive.  Contracts  are 
sensitive  issues,  since  they  are 
usually  money." 
Director  ofpublicaffairsSueBloc- 
Nevitte candidly  defends  the  uni- 
versity'slateslmove — ^slapping//i« 
Varsity  with  its  freshly-activated 
access  to  information  policy. 

"He  lied  to  the  council." 

Mel  Lastroan  nemesis  Howard 
Moscoe's  clincher  in  the  mega- 
mayor  election  that  saw  the  worst 
man  win. 


"If  they've  planning  to  lever- 
age the  most  valuable  land  the 
university  has  for  money,  we 
might  as  well  sell  everything 
and  move  the  entire  campus  to 
Vaughan." 

Student  governor  JacobGlick  talks 
development  plans . 

"All  Maple  Leaf  is  asking  for  is 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
American  food  manufacturing 
plants." 

Donor  Margaret  McCain  explains 
why  her  husband  needs  to  shut 
Canadian  plants  or,  alternately, 
demand  that  his  workers  take  a 
huge  pay  cut. 

"I'm  really  pissed  oft.  In  no  way 
is  it  a  distortion.  I  stand  behind 
my  story." 

Globe  and  Mail  reporter  Andrew 
Willis  defends  his  story,  in  which  a 
donor  admits  to  having  strings  at- 
tached to  a  gift.  Surprise,  surprise. 

"Mr.  Johnson  has  just  been 
parachuted  and  pre-uccupied 
with  Bill  160,  we're  kind  of 
operating  in  a  vacuum  around 
here.  You  mi^t  want  to  call  in 
three  weeks." 

Minister  of  education  David 
Johnson's  press  secretary  Rita 
Smith  responds  to  aquestion  about 
the  new  minister's  New  Year's 


resolution. 

"Some  have  recently  cast  a  de- 
hberately  misleading  interpre- 
tation on  selected  clauses  of 
our  (agreement].  Let  no  one 
misconstrue  the  intent  of  our 
commitment!"  U  of  T  donor  and 
businessman  Peter  Munk  demon- 
strates why  a  grown  man  should 
neveruse  an  exclamation  point  in 
a  letter  to  the  university  prez  ar- 
ticulating the  purity  of  his  philan- 
thropy. 

"It  is  easy  to  say,  'Yes,  we 
should  have  had  these  from 
the  start'  But  we  are  sort  of 
sailing  into  uncharted  waters. 


so  we  draw  up  the  charts  as 
soon  as  the  need  becomes  ap- 
parent." 

U  of  T  academic  board  chair  Roger 
Beck  evidences  the  Great  Minds 
behind  the  uni  versity '  s  fundraising 
campaign — which  is  announcing 
official  ethical  guidelines  fordona- 
tions  now  that  they  have  already 
collected  over$300  million  of  their 
$400 million  public  goal . 


THE  YEAR 
IN  NUMBERS 

Number  ot  times  the  Varsity 
was  threatened  with  a  law  suit: 

5 

Number  of  times  sued:  0 

Number  of  times  U  of  T  presi- 
dent Robert  Prichard  called  us 
to  complain  about  our  cover- 
age: 1 2 

Number  of  times  he  had  a  good 
case:  0 

Number  of  parking  tickets  re- 
ceived by  Varsity  staff:  16 

Number  of  parking  tickets  paid: 

10 

Number  o(  times  the  Varsity 
requested  public  info  from  U  of 

T:  53 

Number  of  time  the  informa- 
tion was  received:  3 


Number  of  times  Prichard  was 
painted  as  a  corporate  lackey: 
lots 

Number  of  times  he  deserved 
it:  every  single  time 

Number  of  U  of  T  staff  who 
make  over  $100,000:  630 

Accumulated  salaries  of  all  15 
members  of  the  Varsity  mast- 
head: less  than  $100,000 

Number  of  times  Varsify  news 
editor  Sarah  Schmidt  swore: 

countless 

Number  of  times  Varsity  news 
editor  Sarah  Schmidt  swore  at 
an  administrator:  0 

Number  of  time  the  photo  edi- 
tor's house  mates  appeared  in 
the  Varsity  :  9 

Number  of  timesa  Varsity  pho- 
tographer was  approached  to 
take  'adult'  photos:  1 

Number  of  Varsity  staff  cover- 
ing the  Bush  debacle:  10  (6 

cameras  and  4  scribes) 

BEST  AND  WORST 

Best  quote  machine:  Student 
governor  JacobGlick,  whoalways 
called  to  offer  us  his  words  of 
wisdom  even  when  such  input 
wasn't  solicited. 


Worst  quote  machine:  a  tie  be- 
tween vice-president  for  research 
and  international  relations  Heather 
M  unroe-  B I  urn  and  deputy  provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy. 

Best  example  of  the  newest 
Simcoe  Hall  lackey:  vice  prov- 
ost students  Ian  Orchard. 

SAC  member  most  likely  to 
sell  his  soul  and  enter  main- 
stream politics:  prez  Ted 
Salgado. 

Best  dressed  lefty  on  campus: 

Michol  Hoffman  for  the  second 
yearmnning. 

Worst  day  at  U  of  T:  George 
Bush  getting  his  honourary  de- 
gree. 

Best  day  at  U  of  T:  Chris 
Ramsaroop  elected  as  SAC  presi- 
dent. 

Worst  whitewash  of  the  year: 
Prichard' s  letter  to  the  editor  about 
the  Chun  fiasco  run  in  the  Globe 
&  Mail  in  the  fall. 

Worst  attempt  at  damage  con- 
trol by  U  of  T  administrators: 

Late  night  phone  calls  by  Prichard 
trying  to  convince  us  we  had  the 
wrong  Bronfman. 

Best  example  of  missing  the 
point:  the  newspaper 
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Good  Stephen  Hawking 


BY  GUY  LESHINSKI 

By  now,  most  people  have  heard 
of  Stephen  Hawking,  even  if 
they're  not  quite  sure  what  he  has 
done.  The  world  renowned  physi- 
cist, whose  1988  book  A  Brief 
History  of  Time  became  this  cen- 
tury's first  worldwide  scientific 
bestseller,  has  appeared  on  televi- 
sion and  video  (including  his  PBS 
series,  Stephen  Hawking's  Uni- 
verse) and  his  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  countless  scientific  jour- 
nals. His  abilities  have  been  com- 
pared to  Einstein  and  Mozart;  a 
Web  search  under  his  name  draws 
over  3000  sites;  his  upcoming  lec- 
ture (April  27th  at  Convocation 
Hall)  sold  out  in  15  minutes,  a  feat 
matched  only  by  a  handful  of  rock 
bands.  Hawking  is  clearly  not  your 
average  scientist. 

He  was  in  his  early  20s  when 
doctors  diagnosed  him  with  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  (a.k.aLou 
Gehrig' s  disease),  a  progressively 
cripplingdisorderwherenervecells 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (regu- 
latingmotor  activity)  begin  to  dis- 
integrate. Gradually,  the  neurons 
die  and  the  muscles  under  their 
control  stop  functioning  and  even- 
tually atrophy.  While  the  mind  re- 
mains completely  lucid,  the  body 
around  it  deteriorates  until  the  vic- 
timdies,  usually  of  respiratory  fail- 
ure. Hawking's  doctors  gave  him 
only  a  couple  of  years  to  live,  and 
he  turned  to  his  work,  studying 
astrophysics,  to  relieve  the  de- 
pression of  impending  death. 

But  Hawkingproved  his  doctors 
wrong  and,  overtime,  his  condition 
has  more  or  less  stabilized.  Today, 
the  56-year-old  is  permanently  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair.  He  talks 
through  an  electronic  speech  syn- 
thesizer, typing  his  tight,  articulate 
statements  onakey  board  withonly 
a  couple  of  fingers.  His  condition 
leaves  no  room  for  wasted  words. 
Amazingly,  Hawking  has  turned 
his  physical  disability  into  an  advan- 
tage. Forced  to  live  within  his  own 
mind,  he  has  stayed  active  in  the 
cerebral  realm,  focusing  his  great 
intellect  on  developing  some  of  the 
most  important  cosmological  theo- 
ries of  our  time. 

"It  takes  an  extraordinary  hu- 
man being  to  deal  with  this  disease 
for  that  length  of  time,"  says  Dr. 
John  Moffat,  a  professor  emeritus 
at  U  of  T  who  has  conducted 
research  along  similar  theoretical 
lines  as  Hawking. 

"And  also  to  produce  the  body 
of  work  he's  done  is  quite  remark- 
able. Doing  physics  research  at 
this  fundamental  level  is  quite  ex- 
hausting. You  write  these  long 
papers  and  they  have  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  there' s  no  room  for 


Stephen  Hawking  at  his 
Oxford  graduation,  1962. 


error."  Hawking  has  mastered  the 
challenge,  composing  rigorous  and 
meticulous  theories,  some  of  the 
most  important  in  all  of 
astrophysics,  with  an  innovative 
understanding  of  physics. 

"It's  notjust  the  mathematics," 
Moffat  insisits,  "It's  a  physical 
understanding  of  the  problem  that' s 
important." 

Hawking  is  more  than  just  a 
smart  guy  in  a  wheelchair.  His 
thinking  is  unique  and 
groundbreaking.  It  has  changed 
the  way  we  see  the  world. 

His  first  major  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  space  and' 
time  involves  their  very  origins. 
The  idea  of  a  Big  Bang  (when  the 
entire  universe  -  all  of  its  matter 
and  energy  including  stars  and  plan- 
ets and  such  -  was  a  tiny  speck  of 
infinitely  dense  stuff  called  a  sin- 
gularity that  exploded  to  eventu- 
ally form  what  exists  today)  had 
been  around  for  a  while,  an  inter- 
esting quirk  of  Einstein '  s  theory  of 


general  relativity  toyed  with  by 
physicists  since  the  1 930s. 

Hawking.workingwith  another 
physicist  named  Roger  Penrose, 
whose  mathematical  puzzles  in- 
spired several  drawings  by  the 
Dutch  arti  St  M  .C.  Escher,  began  a 
comprehensi  ve  theoretical  analy- 
sis of  the  Big  Bang.  In  1 968,  they 
proved  that  the  universe  accord- 
ing to  Einstein's  classical  theory 
must  have  begun  with  a  singular- 
ity, in  effect,  proving  that  the  Big 
Bang  happened.  Scientists,  for 
the  first  time  ever,  could  establish 
an  age  of  the  universe  (about  1 2- 
1 4  billion  years)  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  The  Hawking-Penrose 
theorem  was  a  giant  leap  forward 
in  cosmology  and  a  "beautiful, 
mathematically  brilliant  work," 
says  Moffat. 

However,  Hawking'smainclaim 
to  fame  is  in  the  area  of  black 
holes.  Here,  he  is  an  undisputed 
expert  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  contributors  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  cosmological  phenom- 
ena. Black  holes  are  caused  by 
stars  of  a  certain  critical  mass  that 
have  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  gravity,  'ripping' 
through  space  itself  like  a  bullet 
through  a  pillow.  His  most  impor- 
tant feat  was  applying  quantum 
physics  (the  study  of  quanta,  the 
most  basic  units  of  energy  be- 
lieved to  exist)  to  the  theory  of 
black  holes  (though,  for  all  his 
work,  they  are  still  just  a  theory). 

There  has,  as  yet,  been  no  obser- 
vational proof  of  their  existence, 
only  what  is  presumed  to  be  their 
gravitational  effect  on  neighboring 
stars.  Hawking  found  that  black 
holes  emitted  a  steady  stream  of 
particles,  now  called  'Hawking 
Radiation' ,  an  idea  contrary  to  the 
conventional  notion  that  nothing 
could  escape  a  black  hole. 

"The  idea",  says  Moffat,  "was 
radical.  I  mean,  you  look  at  a 
problem:  a  black  hole  is  black,  and 
that'sthe  endofit.  Helooks  at  the 
whole  thing  in  a  different  way  and, 
lo  and  behold,  comes  up  with  an 
extraordinary  result." 

It  may  seem  like  a  minor  dis- 
tinction, but  in  the  world  of  math- 
ematics such  minor  details  are 
what  entire  paradigms  of  under- 
standing are  based  on. 

Today,  Hawking  is,  like  many 
of  his  peers,  pursuing  the  elusive 
'Grand  Unified  Theory,'  a  math- 
ematical construct  combining  the 
contradictory  ideas  of  general  rela- 
tivity and  quantum  physics  (the 
worlds  of  the  very  big  and  the  very 
small).  While  this  research  keeps 
him  on  the  cutting  edge  of  science 
Hawking  has  come  to  play  an 
even  greater  role.  He  has  become 
agiobalpopularizer  of  science  and 
cosmology,  an  ambassador  of 
astrophysics  to  a  world  recently 
entranced  by  comets  and  missions 
to  Mars.  Like  very  few  scientists 
before  him.  Hawking  has  a  natu- 
ral, immensely  readable  style  of 
writing  that  allows  him  to  commu- 
nicate difficult  concepts  with  wit 
and  clarity.  In  a  field  as  esoteric  as 
astrophysics,  this  is  a  tremendous 
asset. 

Add  to  this  his  courageous,  dra- 
matic history  and  you  have  the 
makings  of  a  cultural  icon,  a  scien- 
tific superstar. 

"He's  a  big  attraction,"  says 
Moffat.  "A  rock  star,  you  know, 
like  Mick  Jagger." 

Hawking  gives  two  lectures 
this  month,  the  first  (April  26th) 
to  a  private  group  of  physicists 
and  graduate  students,  the  sec- 
ond (April  27th)  to  the  general 
public. 
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PERSPECTIVE  #3  THE  NEW  ORDER 

LAST  column  we  spoke  about  tine  changes  that  hit 
society  during  the  industrial  revolution,  major,  far  reach- 
ing changes.  I  promised  this  week  to  talk  about  what 
kind  of  changes  we  can  expect  with  the  information  revolution 
and  the  coming  ubiquitous  network.  I  want  to  thank  Sarah 
Schmidt  for  her  article  incur  March  1 7th  issue  entitled,  'Wired 
world  has  designs  on  ivory  tower,"  which  leads  right  into  the 
discussion  for  today.  In  fact  it  could  have  been  this  column 
(except  she  got  a  lot  more  space  than  I  ever  get!) 

Perspective  #3  The  New  Order:  The  information  revolution 
is  driving  the  basic  economic  sources  of  wealth  from  Capital 
to  Knowledge,  the  same  way  the  industrial  revolution  moved 
it  from  Land  to  Capital.  What  type  of  institutions  today  know 
how  to  accumulate  and  disseminate  knowledge?  Where  are 
the  knowledge  factories  if  you  will?  Universities?  Software 
companies?  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  these  new  institutions 
don't  yet  exist,  but  the  forces  that  will  form  them  are  becoming 
stronger  and  even  made  it  to  the  front  page  of  last  Tuesday's 
Varsity!  The  blurring  of  the  lines  between  Corporation  and 
University  are  happening,  the  balance  between  society's 
goals  and  that  of  the  knowledge  companies  are  being  tested 
(Microsoft's  ongoing  anti  trust  battles  for  example. ..Mp.v/ 
www.  techweb.  com:320/wire/news/1 997/1 0/ 
1097microsoft.htmt),  and  these  trends  are  going  to  continue 
until  society  can  find  the  new  models  for  knowledge  based 
economics. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  spent  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
bent  over  a  macro  economic  theory  text,  we  can  appreciate 
that  the  models  need  updating.  Too  many  social  factors  are 
excluded  in  the  way  we  allocate  capital  resources,  but  more 
importantly,  these  models  don't  recognize  that  'knowledge 
trading'  fundamentally  works  differently  than  trading  in  tradi- 
tional resources.  For  example  when  one  'trades  knowledge', 
to  someone  else,  they  still  retain  their  knowledge.  In  fact  the 
more  people  that  know  something  the  better  off  all  of  society 
is.  How  will  we  adapt  to  this  new  paradigm?  Is  knowledge 
seeking  a  large  enough  of  a  motivational  factor  ever  to  replace 
the  market  economy?  Questions  for  the  future  to  unravel. 

Back  to  the  New  Order.  Recognizing  that  we  will  eventually 
have  a  new  economics  and  new  institutions  is  only  one  piece 
of  this  new  world.  The  other  is  how  do  we  as  individuals  fit  into 
it?  This  past  weekend  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in 
an  Internet  Video  Conferencing  software  user  meet  in  Water- 
loo. This  is  where  the  digital  underground  elite  were  at.  But 
fear  not,  this  was  not  a  room  full  of  tape  on  their  glasses,  plastic 
pocket  protected  geeks,  but  rather  a  crystal  ball  look  at  a 
microcosm  of  the  new  society.  There  were  educators,  medi- 
cal practitioners,  students,  artists,  social  workers  and  yes,  hi- 
tech  professionals.  What  was  so  remarkable  was  to  watch  the 
way  the  complete  group  was  able  to  interact  around  the 
technology.  There  was  an  assumed  knowledge  of  IP's,  soft- 
ware versions,  computer  networking,  and  most  importantly 
how  this  technology  can  improve  their  lives.  This  underlying 
knowledge  was  present  but  only  influenced  the  conversa- 
tions in  much  the  same  way  we  know  about  refrigerators, 
electricity  and  plumbing,  without  talking  about  them.  But  in 
this  knowledge  there  was  a  sense  of  a  common  community. 
It  is  this  sense  of  community  that  is  drawing  people  to  the  net, 
the  psycho-social  factors  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand. 

Wayne  Seifried 
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Lisa  Roberts  or  call  (4 1 6)  324-9927. 

EXPERIENCED, 
ENTHUSIASTIC  SALES 
PERSON 

Required  tojoin  Higher  Grand  Ltd.  A  high 
end  casual/outdoor  clothing  store  located 
nearYonge/Eglington.  Full  and  part  time 
position  available.  Call  Kevin  486-2488. 


NON-SMOKING  MALES 
NEEDED 

Normal  weight,  aged  1 8-40  yrs.  7  morning 
sessions,  2-3  hours.  Study  with  oat  cereals 
&  blood  glucose.  Compensation  and  pizza 
lunch  provided.  If  interested,  contact 
Christine:  978-3700. 


SOS  BENEVOLES! 

Billing.  (Fr./Eng.)  P/T  vol.  Counsellors 
needed  for  SOS  Femmes,  a  TO-based, 
multicultural,  24h  distress  line  for 
Francophone  women  across  Ont.  Nous 
offrons  une  formation  complete,  soutien 
et  ateliers.  Transp.  and  exp.  stipend 
provided.  Please  call  (4 1 6)  480- 1 932  or 
fax  resume  to  (4 1 6)  487-6794. 


RESEARCH  VOLUTEERS 

Volunteer  for  a  two  day  study  i  n  vestigati  ng 
the  kidneys  role  in  blood  cell  production. 
$  1 00  to  cover  expenses.  Call  today  603- 
5819, 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  fi  ndinga  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing, etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(416)  822-3102. 


CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  toother 
destinations.  Call  I -800-668-1 879or416- 
222-4700. 


YOUR  BOOKS  WANTED 

By  East  West  Books  at  128  Harbord. 
Western  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Jung, 
Eastern  Religion,  Literary  Criticism, 
Mythology,  Mediaand  Asian  Studies.  Call 
923-1725. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  Swaine' s  964- 1714. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  921-1357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170  St.  George,  #700. 


GETTING  MARRIED 

On  a  student' s  budget?  Reasonably  priced 
photography  of  your  wedding.  Packages 
adjustable  to  your  needs.  Kathy  4 1 6-425- 
3757. 


EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  41 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 


TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 

PARKING 

Excellent  spaces,  Spadinaand  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
personalized  signs  showing  spaces 
reserved  24  hours,  $70  a  month,  call  Mark 
944-0805. 


RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
CULTURE 

Intensive  summer  courses.  Dates:  June 
1-27;  June  29-July  25,  June  I -July  25. 
University  instructors-nativespeakers.  All 
levels.  Low  cost.  Down  town  location. 
Applicationdeadline  April  15.  (416)975- 
5245,  russian_lang@hotmail.com 

LATIN  DANCE  CLASSES! 
SALSA  &  MERENGUE 
3  Levels  w/  Peter  Djakovic.  Classes 
beginning  week  of  April  13'^  Six 
Locations.  Downtown  &  Uptown.  For 
info.  call:  (905)  882-4505. 
www.dancingthrulife.com 

FAST  AND  ACCURATE 
ESSAYS 

Get  fast,  quality  service  for  only  $  1 .75/pg. 
double  spaced.  Laser  printer  and  spell 
check.  Call  Cheryl  at534-7336.  Dufferin/ 
Davenport. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  and  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill  University).  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential,  Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (4 1 6)  532-3 1 1 7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  I57Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051.  

MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
TeI:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

For  the  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  rea.sonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted.  

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey  &  Exp.  Design  Analysis.Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C  )OVA, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  for  small  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 


LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summerclasses  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at$195.  Subscribe  to  our  FREE  Law 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
leam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1 ,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  I  -888-2702941 . 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Tutoring  in  Management  Accounting 
(MGT  223),  Financial  Accounting  (All 
levels).  Auditing, Organizational  Behaviour, 
and  Management  course.  Cal  I  (4 1 6)  963- 
8666. 

PREPARE  FOR  EXAMS 
NOW!! 

Tutor,  30  years'  experience:  Calculus, 
Statistics,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Past  tests, 
exam  (summer  and  winter)  with  solutions 
available.  Tel.  785-8898. 


LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deli  veryour 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-991I. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine923- 
0466. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced-pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St.,  #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3  BrimleyRd.,  #404  Scarborough,  (267- 
2433). 


Events  Calendar 


Thur.  Apr.  9 

UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTOMOUNTAINBIKECLUB-Generalmeetiiig.  New  members  are  welcome!  Doorprizestobewon.  Hait  House  meeting 
nx)m.  4:30-6:(X)p.m. 

ISLAM  ISM  AND  SOCIALISM  -  A  discussion  on  the  rise  in  anti-Muslim  racist  anacks  because  of  the  near-Gulf  War  and  how  we  can  fight  back.  Uof 
T  International  Socialists  public  meeting.  7:30p.m  Free.  Sid  Smith  Hall,  mi.  1078,  lOOSt.GeoigeSt.  Info.  924-9042. 

CAMPUS  CRUSADEFORCHRIST-Come  join  us  for  PRIMETIME  weekly  meetings.  4:30p.m.,  Pendarves  Room,  International  Students' 
Centre.  33  St.  George  St. 

Fri.  Apr.  10 

INTER-VARSlTYCHRISTIANFELLOWSHIP-LargegroupmeetingsCeveiy Friday).  Withleaming.worship&socialactivities.  7p.m.  Hart 
House  -  listed  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk. 

Tues.  Apr.  14 

WOMYN'S  CENTRE  -  Foodbank  every  Tuesday  from  2  -  5  p.m.  and  every  Wednesday  1  -5  p.m.  Womyn's  Centre,  49  St.  George  St. 
SPRING  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING  -  Orginized  by  the  Varsity  Golf  Team.  Contact;  Coacia  Bruce  Domoney,  777- 1 548. 
Held  at  the  Board  Room-Benson  Building,  Department  of  Athletics.  7:30  p.m. 

Wed.  Apr.  8 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION-Wind  down  at  the  Han  House  Chapel.  Communion  Service  on  alternate  weeks.  5pm.  FREE 
LEG  ALCLIMC-Drop-in  centre  aitheWomyn'sCentre(49St.GeoigeSL)eveiy  Wednesday  firom4:30lo6:30.DOWNTO\^ 

legal  services  to  University  of  Toronto  students  and  people  with  low  income  living  in  the  community.  Services  are  provided  by  University  of  Toronto 
law  students  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  lawyers.  Downtown  legal  services  (4 1 6)  978-6497  (leave  a  message  for  the  Womyn's  Centre).  Womyn's 
Centre(4 1 6)978-8201. 

Fri.  May  1 

THE  ROSENBERG  FUND  FOR  CHILDREN  -  Robert  Meeropol,  Executive  Director,  will  speak  on  Children,  Families,  and  Human  Rights: 
The  Work  of  the  Rosenberg  Fund  for  Children.  7:30  p.m.  Earth  Sciences  Building,  Uof  T  campus,  33  Willcocks  St.  (at  Huron). 
Admission  $10.  Music  by  Dave  Wall.  Poetry  by  Dionne  Brand.  M.C.  Beverly  Bain. 


Thursday,  April  9,  1 998 


Sports 


Hockey  showdown  pits  CIAU  vs.  NCAA 


BY  JEFF BRENNAN 

Varsity  Staff 


Another  chapter  in  the  recently  renewed 
hockey  rivalry  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  be  written  tomorrow 
in  Detroit. 

The  second  annual  game  between 
the  best  Canadian  and  American  uni- 
versity players  will  be  played  at  Joe 
Louis  Arena.  The  Canucks  took  the 
inaugural  game,  also  at  Joe  Louis  Arena, 
5-4  in  overtime  in  thrilling  fashion. 

The  American  team,  made  up  of  the 
best  NCAA  players,  actually  looked  like 
they'd  win  the  game.  They  led  4-3  late 
in  the  third  period.  But  in  the  dying 
seconds  (9/10  of  a  second  left  to  be 
precise),  Guelph  Gryphon  J.  P.  Davis 
managed  to  score  to  tie  the  game.  And 
in  overtime,  Acadia  Axeman  Greg 
Clancy  notched  the  winner  to  secure 
bragging  rights  for  365  days. 

While  the  game  tomorrow  will  be  on 
TSNat7:30p.m.,  there  won't  however, 
on  team  CIAU,  be  any  representatives 
from  the  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues.  Not  even 
winger  Kent  Williams,  a  finalist  for  U  of 
T  male  athlete  of  the  year,  was  selected 
to  the  team.  That's  a  little  strange  con- 
sidering the  coach  is  Marlin  Muy  laert  of 
Guelph,  a  team  U  of  T  has  played  in  the 
playoffs  the  last  few  consecutive  sea- 
sons. 

Unfortunately  for  the  game  tomor- 
row, the  CIAU  team  probably  won't 
have  a  chance  to  win  because  they 
won't  be  able  to  keep  the  score  close. 
That's  because  the  NCAA  (the  much 
stronger  U.  S.  equivalent  to  the  CIAU), 
is  changing  the  rules  on  who  can  be  on 
their  team. 

A  year  ago,  Canadian-born  players 
from  the  CIAU  faced  off  against  a  team 
of  American-born  players  from  the 
NCAA.  The  change  this  year  means 
the  NCAA  can  choose  from  any  of  its 
hockey  players.  And  since  it's  probably 
a  given  the  best  NCAA  players  are 
Canadian,  the  team  will  probably  have  a 
significant  Canuck  flavour  to  it. 

The  best  Canadian  hockey  players 
who  choose  to  get  an  education  while 
they  play  normally  go  south.  Even  though 
that' s  due  to  the  fact  American  univer- 


sities offer  athletic  scholarships,  some 
do  decide  to  remain  in  Canada.  But  still, 
the  top  Canadians  tend  to  play  at  schools 
like  the  University  of  Michigan,  Boston 
College,  or  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
not  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
University  of  Alberta,  or  UQTR  (ide- 
ally, the  best  thing  to  see  would  be  a 
game  between  a  team  of  the  best  NCAA 
players,  regardless  of  nationality,  against 
a  team  of  the  best  Canadian  junior  play- 
ers, regardless  of  nationality). 


Yet  even  if  it  was  still  only  the  best 
American  players  on  team  NCAA,  they'd 
still  probably  win  tomorrow.  Obviously 
the  Yanks  would  want  to  avenge  last 
year's  loss.  Plus,  the  game  will  again  be 
played  south  of  the  border  in  Detroit, 
arguably  the  best  American  hockey  city, 
if  not  in  all  North  America.  Pride  will  be 
at  stake,  and  the  brash  Americans  never 
disappoint  in  that  regard. 

Team  CIAU  will  also  have  one  glar- 
ing omission  this  year  which  will  make  it 


tough  for  them  to  make  it  two  in  a  row. 
Gryphons'  goaltender  Matt  Mullin,  last 
year's  MVP,  didn't  play  for  them  this 
year  and  won't  be  at  Joe  Louis  Arena 
tomorrow.  He  was  nearly  the  sole  rea- 
son why  Guelph  won  the  national  title 
last  year. 

It'll  be  a  great  hockey  game  never- 
theless, as  it'll  be  the  last  major  compe- 
tition for  both  sides  this  year.  Just  try  not 
to  focus  on  a  scoreboard  at  all  that'll 
read  at  the  end  NCAA  6,  CIAU  1 . 


THE  VARSITY 

Shilts 
drafted  by 
Argos 

Eric  Shilts,  a  wide  receiver  for  the  U  of  T 
football  Varsity  Blues,  was  drafted  by  the 
Toronto  Argonauts  in  the  fifth  round  (35"^ 
pick  overall)  of  the  Canadian  Football 
League  draft. 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  be  drafted 
at  all,"  said  Shilts,  a  fourth-year  student  in 
environmental  sciences.  "It  was  a  really 
nice  surprise." 

Before  the  draft,  Shilts  received  a  call 
from  only  one  interested  team,  and  it 
wasn't  the  Argos,  but  instead  the  Mon- 
treal Alouettes.  Nonetheless,  he  is  happy 
to  be  drafted  by  the  defending  Grey  Cup 
champions. 

"I'm  going  to  work  really  hard  and  try 
my  best  and  see  what  happens,"  he  said. 
"Of  course  I'd  love  to  play  in  the  CFL." 

Shilts  gives  credit  to  the  U  of  T  coach- 
ing staff  for  his  development  as  a  football 
player.  He  came  on  as  a  walk-on  from 
Earl  of  March  high  school  in  Kanata 
where  he  played  only  two  years  of  junior 
football,  and  has  blossomed  into  a  top- 
flight receiver  since  then. 

"It  just  goes  to  show  how  good  the 
coaching  was  and  everything.  They  gave 
me  an  opportunity,"  said  Shilts.  "I  was 
really  lucky." 

Blues  head  coach  Bob  Laycoe  says 
Shilts  is  a  good  fit  with  the  Argos. 

"He  has  good  size,  very  good  hands, 
catches  the  ball  very  softly,  has  reason- 
ably good  speed,  and  all  those  things  fit  in 
with  what  CFL  teams  often  look  for  as  far 
as  receivers  go,"  said  Laycoe. 

Even  if  Shilts  doesn't  make  the  cut  this 
year,  Laycoe  thinks  the  receiver  has  the 
potential  to  make  it  to  the  team  the  follow- 
ing year,  much  like  former  defensive  end 
John  Raposo  did  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

"I  think  it' s  a  great  opportunity  for  Eric 
at  the  stage  that  he's  in,"  the  coach  said. 
"Hedoes  have  one  year  of  eligibility  left  at 
U  of  T,  so  he'll  be  able  to  step  up  to 
another  level  of  play  and  see  what  he  can 
do  and  then  have  the  luxury  of  being  able 
to  come  back  and  play  some  great  college 
ball." 

RAYORTIGAS 


INTRAMURAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


COEDLEAGUES 

VOLLEYBALL 

NEW  II:  David  Trinh,  Kim 
Botnick,  Erin  Dick,  Rachel  Tan, 
Jo  Rueter,  Eddy  Veiga,  Ray 
Carroll,  Eric  De  Quia,  Brent 
Weaver,  Carol  Schneider, 
SamanthaYau 

INNERTUBEWATERPOLO 

UC  SPLASH:  Enc  Davis,  Rich 
Flewelling,  Natalie  Djardin, 
Martha  Donistey,  Scott  Rem- 
nant, Chad  Hackman,  Meredith 
Sloper,  Tim  Graham,  Mike 
Sagiuge 

BROOMBALL 

PT/OT  A:  Lou  Biasin,  Patrick 
Lee,  Steward  Guy,  Rick  Doyle, 
Vijo  Cuillerier,  Michelle 
Theodoulon,  Mae  Kotsios,  Judith 
Kemelchuk,Chun  Kim 

TENNIS 

Ross  Cameron  (Meds), 
Marianne  Ishibashi  (Geography) 

BADMINTON 

Beginner/Intermediate 
INNIS:  Ben  Chia,  Jennifer Lum 

Advanced 

MBA:  Edwin  Kao,  Nancy  Yan 
WOMEN'SLEAGTIES 
ICE  HOCKEY 

OISE/GRAD/SKULE:  Laurie 
Harrison,  Li  Shu,  Roin  Cameron, 
Melissa  Titherington,  Andrea 
Lendak,  Anne  Johnson,  Jun 


Shiraishi,  Karen  Barbara,  Mary- 
Claire  Kavanagh,  Sue  Vanstone, 
Andrea  Lundy,  Stacey  Ramsay, 
Debra  Wilson,  Heather  Dyment, 
Rebecca  Reid,  Marianne  Stevens, 
AlfieCarusoni 

BASKETBALL 

Division  I 

PHYS.  ED.:  Marlene  Donaldson, 
Heidi  Brunner,  Shelley  Cooke, 
Christine  Moar,  Vivian  Hrvatin,  Jen 
Chenhall,  Lorraine  Yam,  Kristen 
Sawyer,  Enid  Headley,  Wendy 
Luck 

Division  II 

SAINT  HILDA'S:  Sylvia  Popescu, 
Desiree  Dortok,  Christa  Rambest, 
Carola  Roser,  Margaret  Gronska, 
Ildiko  Somorjai,  Melissa  Yeung, 
Indre  Viskontas 

LACROSSE 

PHE:  Erin  Burkett,  Jenn  Jung,  Janice 
MacDonald,  Lisa  Palozzi,  Kerri 
Ryan,  Kim  Smith,  Marianne  Stevens 

VOLLEYBALL 

Division  11 

DENTISTRY:  Lisa  Johnson,  Lori 
Lahti,  Eva  Berka,  Haleh  Ashkevari, 
KrisiteGerhart,  Stacey  Cornelious, 
Lynne  Poranganel,  Nancy  Peters, 
Tamara  Ewing-Chow,  Darlene 
Collins 

INDOOR SOCCER 

SCARBOROUGH  A :  Laura  Heggie, 
Sarah  Pye,  Alison  James,  Asha  Noel, 
Jennifer  Deeble,  Christine  Dupuis, 
Magdalene  Sotiriadis,  Mary 


Oduwole,  Francine  Challenger, 
MarcilynCianfarani,  KharyLumley, 
Linda  Innis 

BALL HOCKEY n 

PHE:  AuroraChui,  Jenn  Jung,  Tanya 
Spencer,  W.  Antonioni,  Tija 
Westbrook,  Deb  McGregor, 
Marianne  Stevens,  Jing-Ling  Kao, 
Melissa  Krist 

SQUASH 

MEDICINE:  Larissa  Matukas 
TENNIS 

VICTORIA:  Joanne  Woiak, 
Marianne  Stevens 

BADMINTON  DOUBLES 

Beginner 
TRINITY 

Intermediate 

SCARBOROUGH:  Marcilyn 
Cianfarani,  Sarah  Pye 

MEN'S  LEAGUES 

BADMINTONDOUBLES 

Intermediate/Advanced 

MBA:  Edwin  Kao  (MBA),  Phil 

Young  (St.  George  Campus) 

BASKETBALL 

Division  II: 

PHARMACY:SteveFlexman,Mark 
Van  Oene,  Mike  McKechnie,  Danny 
Cortes,  Stephan  Sadikian,  Greg 
Smith,  Kenny  Tan 


Division  III: 

MBA:  Roberto  Micucci,  Andrew 
Chow,  James  Joyce,  Neil  Aubuchon, 
Aran  Hamilton,  Waleed  Qirbi, 
Stephen  Morris,  Tomi  Poutanen, 
Colin  Bohm 

LACROSSE 

ENG/UTM:  Jeff  Sinclair,  Brad 
Kluger,  Kresimik  Lackock,  Drew 
Hill,  Rob  Ockeracher,  Trever 
Holmes,  Darren  Smith,  Brian 
Kennedy,  Glenn  Loo-hing,  Jeff 
Orzeck 

INDOOR SOOCER 

Division  I 

UTM:  Osman  Ali  Hassan,  Antonio 
Marino,  Ronald  Monterio,  Norbert 
Turczynski,  Izadyar  Yadegari, 
Wojciech  Roszuk,  Ben 
Dobrowolski,  Mariusz  Martyniuk, 
Jason  SU'achan,  Mohamed  Amer, 
Scott  Baker,  Tomasi  Wojcik,  Dave 
Thomas 

Division  II 

PHARMACY:  Kenny  Tan.  Pat  Hood, 
Liviui  Artesie,  Ali  Ghorseshi, 
AlvinderKochnar.GarinderSangho, 
Raison  Ibraham,  Themis  Kattis,  Ian 
Chan,  Vince  Teo,  Hamat  Bhana, 
Stephan  Sadikian,  Mark  Bochan 

Division  III 

MASSEY:  Andrew  Hudson,  Javier 
Giorgi,  Paul  Riley,  Ian  Scott, 
Gordon  Davis,  Chris  Jones,  Sandor 
Gyomorey,  Tim  Sinha,  Vladislav 
Gorlov,  Mike  Doherty 


ICEHOCKEY 

Division  I 

ENGINEERING:  Andy  Unger,  Stan 
DeRango,  Greg  Spangler,  Jason 
Gaudette,  Neil  Westcott,  Sean 
D'Andrade,  Brian  Loy,  Mike 
Yakimchuck,  Elra  Kulzcki,  Sam  Lee, 
AdrienDeveau,  Will  Stratton,  Steve 
Aquino,  Fab  DeRango,  Adam 
Jakubek,  Gary  Stefanov,  Mike 
Stevenson 

Division  II 

ENGINEERING  II:  Greg  Kelk,  Jake 
Dalton,  Darren  Solmon,  Gregor 
Kranjc,  Jason  Vasilaki,  Dennis  Lim, 
Maxim  Lyutikov,  Mike  Rogers, 
Derek  Shaw,  John  Foster,  Paul 
MartiJla,  Greg  Rose,  Tom 
Schwartzentruber,  Marco  Petretta, 
Evan  Bentz,  Max  Blanco,  Yael  Harris 

Division  III 

REHABILITATED:  Oli  Isla,  Jor- 
dan Burgess,  Stewart  Guy,  Corey 
Murphy,  Tony  Roach,  Martin 
Klevskens,  Patrick  Lee,  Shawn 
Kilty,  Mike  Lee,  Bill  Landry,  Craig 
Golver,  Rod  Pritchelt,  Carlo 
Dnardo 

Division  IV 

SGS/CHEMISTRY/PHYSICS: 
Steven  Chaulk,  Gord  Heath,  Daniel 
Robinson,  Boyd  Tolton,  Richard 
Berman,  Russ  Pysklywec,  Chris 
Snelser,  Daniel  Fudge,  Gerry 
Gateland.Carl  Adams,  R.J.  Dwayne 
Miller,  Terry  Innis,  Patrick  Smith, 
George  Kutschmann,  Wayne 
Snedden 


Division  V 

AEROSPACE:  Tim  Redford. 
John  Fusina,  Mark  Thompson, 
Mark  Cowderoy,  Michael 
McKechnie,  Mike  Stevenson, 
Chris  Turner,  Bryan  Townsend, 
Peter  Ballyk,  Richard  Yerema.  J. 
Herberter,  Rod  Pritchelt.  Carlo 
Dnardo,  Ken  Greiner,  Oliver 
Colderone 

VOLLEYBALL 

Division  II  (4-on-4) 
UTM:  Steve  Kolobark,  Steve 
Dris,  Kevin  Breckles,  Mark 
Santarossa,  Donald  Edwards, 
Patrick  Curran,  Jason  Monges 

WATERPOLO 

PHE  A:  Stephen  Pattern.  Matt 
Leaker,  Lisa  Kim,  Ian  Simpson, 
Andrew  Colion,  Kathy  Landers, 
David  Budzinski,  Todd  Pepper 

SQUASH 

Division  I 

SCARBOROUGH  A:  Kirk 
Paterson,  Jazzbin  Anard,  Shuhan 
Khatchadourian,  Alex  Wong 

Division  II 

SCARBOROUGH :  Jasbir  Anand, 
Kirk  Paterson,  Shahan 
Khatchadourian,  Alexander 
Wong 

TENNIS 

Beginner/Intermediate 

SGS:  Jin  Lee,  Alexander 

Budanitsky 

Intermediate/Advanced 
SCARBOROUGH:  Chak  Kau 
Chow,  Craia  Nemis 
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The  top  1 0  stories  of  1 997-98 

Women's  track  and  field  »  Just  the  beginning 

Although  the  women's  track  and  field  Blues  won  last  year' s  national  university  championship,  the  Ontario  title  managed  to  elude  them.  Not  this  time  around,  though. 

AttteOUAchampionsbipslast  month  at  York  University.UofT  upended  defendingchampionWindsortowintheprovincial  crown.  Foy  Williams  led  the  way  fortheBlue 
to  two  morerelay  victories.  For  her  efforts,  Williams  was  named  Athlete  of  the  Meet  for  the  second  straight  year.  Jean  Fletcher  was  also  spectacular,  adding  three  golds,  and  Foy's  sister  Althea  recovered  from  abad  back 
to  set  an  OIJA  record  in  the  tn  pie  jump. 

The  victory  would  set  the  stage  for  something  special  one  week  later. 


Men's  basebaU  •  Three-peat! 

UofTprovedit  was  still  thebestintheCanadian  Intercollegiate  Baseball  Association'sOntarioEastDivision,defeatingitscross-town  rivals,  the  York  University  Yeom 

series. 

The  Yeomefi,  playing  their  first  season  in  the  CIBA  league,  took  the  East  Division  by  storm  and  gave  U  of  T  lots  of  reasons  to  be  scared.  But  when  the  more  experienced  Blues  reached  the  post-season,  they  were 
as  cool  as  the  other  side  of  the  pillow,  winning  the  first  game  in  commanding  fashion  by  a  score  of  1 2-5.  The  Blues  shrugged  off  a  1 0-9,  game  two  loss  to  come  back  in  the  rubber  match  and  win  4-2.  Veteran  southpaw 
Mike  Loreto  pitched  all  seven  innings  of  the  victory. 

ft  was  the  third  straight  year  that  U  of  T  won  the  East  Division  crown.  Also  for  the  third  consecutive  season,  the  Blues  won  the  bronze  medal  at  the  national  championship  tournament. 


Field  hockey  ♦  Taking  it  back 

It  was  onJy  a  matter  of  time  before  the  field  hockey  Blues  would  win  the  provincial  upi  versity  title. 

Denied  thecrown  two  years  ago  by  the  Waterloo  Athenas  and  last  year  by  the  York  Y  eowomen,  the  Blues  got  their  revenge  on  both  teams  at  this  year' s  championship  tournament  in  Ottawa.  Behind  the  strong  netminding 
of  Allison  Davies  and  some  timely  scoring  from  the  rest  of  the  team,  U  of  T  defeated  York  4- 1  in  penalty  strokes  in  the  semifinal  and  shut  out  Waterioo  1  -0  in  the  title  game  to  claim  its  19th  OUA  championship  ever. 

It  was  a  successfiil  provincial  campaign  for  the  Blues,  who  were  also  the  CI  AU  bronze  medallists.  Deb  Cuthbert  was  named  league  MVP  for  Ontario,  and  was  joined  by  Barb  Tyers,  Melissa  Smith,  Jen  Stemerdink 
and  Marianne JLiCe  on  the  all-star  team. 


Women's  figure  skating  •  Home,  sweet  home 

Varsity  Arena  was  the  site  of  the  OUA  provincial  figure  skating  championships,  and  the  host  Blues  did  not  disappoint.  U  of  T  placed  third  in  the  1 0-school  competition,  an  incredible  improvement  from  its  seventh-place 

finish  of  a  year  ago. 

Kn&tina  Skocic  led  the  way  for  the  Blues,  as  she  earned  a  bronze  medal  and  paired  up  with  Kelly  Duffin  to  win  silver  and  bronze  in  two  other  events.  Desiree  Dortok  and  Amanda  Selk  added  gold  in  another  event, 
captain  Julie  Marshall  and  rookie  Rebecca  Salisbury  each  earned  silver  medals,  and  Tara  McClenaghan  placed  third. 
Despite  the  great  results,  the  competition  still  went  down  to  the  wire.  In  the  last  event,  the  1 6-person  precision  skate,  the  Blues  were  good  enough  to  place  third  and  clinch  the  overall  bronze  medal. 


Women's  swimming  •  A  silver  lining 

Although  the  women's  swimming  Blues  didn't  repeat  as  the  national  champions,  they  certainly  turned  in  some  impressive  individual  performances  in  finishing  second  overall  at  the  CI  AUs. 

Rookie  Liz  Warden  led  the  way  for  the  Blues  with  five  medals  in  total.  She  won  gold  in  the  200m  and  400m  individual  medleys  and  was  part  of  the  victorious  4x200m  freestyle  relay.  She  was  also  silver  in  the  200m 
backstroke  and  bronze  in  the  200m  breaststroke.  Butterfly  specialist  Jennifer  Button,  freestyle  specialist  Michelle  Killins  and  last  year's  Athlete  of  the  Meet  Julie  Howard  got  onto  the  medal  podium  as  well. 

The  team  silver  capped  off  an  impressive  season  which  also  included  an  OUA  silver  medal. 


Women's  wrestling  •  Demonstrating  some  power 

Wrestling  made  its  debut  as  a  CIAU  demonstration  sport  this  year  and  the  women's  Blues  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Represented  by  rookie  Zuzka  Ecerova  and  veteran  Teresa  Piotrowski,  the  Blues  finished  third  overall  in  the  team  standings.  Piotrowski,  who  won  an  individual  gold  medal  in  the  58kg  category  at  the  OUA  provincial 
championships,  earned  gold  once  again  at  the  nationals.  She  won  all  three  of  her  matches  by  a  combined  score  of  31-0,  and  for  her  efforts,  she  was  named  female  wrestler  of  the  meet. 

Women's  wrestling  becomes  an  official  CIAU  sport  next  year  and  Piotrowski  and  Ecerova  undoubtedly  will  be  looking  to  win  a  medal  for  U  of  T. 


Women's  fee  hockey  •  An  impressive  CIA  U  debut 

Although  the  women's  hockey  Blues  were  Ontario's  silver  medallists  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  they  were  second  in  Canada  as  well,  and  nobody  in  the  province  could  boast  anything  better  than  that. 

At  the  maugural  CIAU  national  championships  in  Montreal,  U  of  T  reached  the  gold-medal  final  after  defeating  Uni  versite  de  Quebec  ^  Trois  Rivieres  in  the  semifinal.  A  pair  of  power-play  goals  from  defender  Ali 
MacMiOan  and  the  stellar  netminding  of  Keely  Brown  contributed  to  the  Blues'  3-0  shutout  of  the  Quebec  powerhouse. 

In  the  final,  the  Ulues  were  outmatched  by  the  host  Concordia  Stingers  and  ended  up  losing  4- 1 .  But  U  of  T  had  already  reached  its  goal:  a  CIAU  medal.  A  few  players  achieved  personal  milestones  as  well;  MacMillan 
and  forward  Sue  Ann  Van  Damme  were  selected  for  All-Canadian  awards. 


Men's  swimming  •  Tl'ie  dethroning  of  McMaster 

Five  years  of  frustration  came  to  an  end  when  the  men's  swimming  Blues  won  the  OUA  provincial  crown  in  February. 

At  the  championships,  U  of  Testablished  anew  world  order  when  itoutscored  the  five-time  defending  champion  McMaster  Marauders  95 1  -7 1 6.  Bobby  Hayes  was  named  Swimmerof  the  Meet  for  a  brilliant  performance 
that  included  record-setting  performances  in  one  relay  and  three  individual  events,  as  well  as  silver  medals  in  two  other  relays.  Sophomore  Adam  Peacey  and  Steve  Georgiev  had  triple-gold  performances,  while  Simon 

Ebertie  had  twofirst-place  finishes. 

The  following  weekend,  the  Blues  reminded  Mac  that  they  were  the  best  in  Ontario  by  finishing  third  at  the  CIAU  national  championships,  just  behind  Calgary  and  champion  UBC. 


Men's  volleyball  •  Four-peat! 

The  nature  of  intercollegiate  athletics  makes  it  quite  hard  for  a  single  university  team  to  enjoy  continued  success  in  any  sport.  Some  are  fortunate  enough  to  win  two  championships,  other  even  win  three  in  a  row. 

Andthenthere  are  teams  like  the  men's  volleyball  Blues,  who  have  four  straight  OUA  provincial  titles  undertheir  belt,  and  counting.  This  year's  championship  season  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  others  considering 
that  three  veterans  from  last  year' s  starting  six  left  due  to  graduation.  But  players  like  Andrew  Esteves,  Dennis  Cerovac,  Tim  Borden  and  Nick  Rowinsky  stepped  into  starting  roles,  and  under  the  leadership  of  returning 
glayers  like  Jeff  Chung,  Mike  Slean  and  Peter  Esteves,  the  Blues  pulled  off  the  unthinkable. 

Chung,  who  played  out  his  final  year  of  eligibility,  earned  his  fourth  straight  All-Canadian  and  fifth  straight  All-Ontario  honour.  He  was  also  named  OUA  championship  MVP  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  and  went 
out  with  a  bang  by  being  named  U  of  T's  Male  Athlete  of  the  Year,  his  second  such  honour  in  his  career. 


Women's  track  and  field  •  Oh  Foy!  Again! 

If  the  women's  track  and  field  Blues  were  going  to  repeat  as  national  champions,  they  knew  that  they  would  have  to  get  great  performances  from  their  athletes. 
As  things  turned  out,  great  performances  were  more  than  enough.  At  the  CI  AU  championship  meet  in  Windsor  last  month,  U  of  T  athletes  excelled  in  all  theirevents  and  the  team  realized  its  dream  of  two  straight  national 

titles. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  track  phenom  Foy  Williams  was  named  Athlete  of  the  Meet.  She  won  the  60m  and  300m  races  and  contributed  to  two  more  victories  in  the  4x200m  and  4x400m  relays,  duplicating  last 
year's  stellar  performance.  The  Blues' other  track  athletes  were  superb,  as  Jean  Fletcher,  LamiOyewumi,  Andrea  Pi  nnockandSaraCardner  all  got  to  the  medal  podium  and  contributed  top-five  finishes  in  multiple  events. 

In  (he  field,  Williams'  sister  Althea  was  golden  as  well  with  a  first-place  finish  in  the  triple  jump,  and  was  followed  by  Jama  Ross,  who  placed  third.  Treva  Thomas  was  second  in  the  high  jump  while  Becky  Chambers 
placed  first  in  the  pole  vault  and  set  a  new  CIAU  record. 

To  top  it  all  off,  Foy  Williams  earned  her  place  in  U  of  T  history,  as  she  was  named  the  school's  Female  Athlete  of  the  Year. 
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Quote  of  the  Day:  "OOOOH!!!  What  are  we  doing?  We're  fucking  mad!" 

Toni  Halliday  of  Curve  proves  that  life  on  the  road  feels  not  unlike  studying  for  exams. 


State  of  the  art 


Governments— especially  those  of  the 
conservative  persuasion — must  love  the 
arts. 

Not  that  civil  servants  and  bureaucrats 
are  particularly  vocal  supporters  of  the 
arts  community;  no,  the  suits  at  Queen's 
Park  and  in  Ottawa  love  the  arts  because 
they  make  their  lives  so  much  easier. 

With  the  overwhelming  pressure  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  cut  spending,  the 
arts  makefora  no-brainerfunding  slash. 
After  all,  do  we  reo///  need  to  funnel 
millions  of  dollars  into  government  arts 
councils  so  that  some  Queen  St.  boho 
can  put  on  a  trash-can  sculpting  exhibit 
in  some  broom-closet  gallery? 

Let's  face  it:  the  arts  are  pretty  useless 
in  the  grand  scheme  of  things.  No  film, 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  is  going 
to  help  the  homeless.  No  novel  will  ever 
cure  cancer.  And  truthfully,  the  only 
mouths  fed  by  a  hit  record  are  those  of 
fat  corporate  record  label  executives. 

But  then,  such  arguments  are  woefully 
superficial.  Though  we  live  in  a  time 
when  the  line  between  art  and 
entertainment  is  increasingly  blurred,  art 
cannot  be  simply  defined  or  judged  by 
empirical  data.  The  consumption  of  art 
is  traditionally  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
masses,  but  as  the  product  of  the 
individual  minds,  art  must  be  evaluated 
on  individual  terms. 

Despite  what  many  bad  folk  singers 
may  have  led  you  to  believe,  great  art 
should  not  intentionally  try  to  change  the 
world  (does  anyone  remember  "Tears 
Are  Not  Enough?").  Rather,  art  should 
be  the  impetus,  the  catalyst,  the  means 
and  not  the  end.  Great  art  exposes  the 
impressionable  young  mind  to  new  ways 
of  thinking  and  alternative  ideas — 
knowledge  that  the  person  can  then 
apply  to  future  life  experiences. 

Art  serves  as  your  membership  card  to 
the  culture  around  you — how  many  fond 
memories  are  triggered  by  your  favourite 
song  or  film?  Never  underestimate  the 
rallying  power  of  arts.  We  may  laugh  at 
the  hippies  now,  but  the  '60s  were  one 
of  the  few  periods  of  genuine  social 


change,  and  those  revolutions  came  with 
their  very  own  soundtracks.  And  on  a 
micro  level,  a  common  interest  in  art  can 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  many  long 
and  rewarding  relationships.  That's  notto 
say  that  we  should  judge  people  on  their 
tastes  in  art,  but  people  who  are  open- 
minded  about  their  taste  in  art  tend  to  be 
open-minded  about  their  politics.  You 
won't  find  too  many  Fugazi  fans  who  are 
anti-choice. 

Even  when  artists  are  shoved  into  mass 
forums — such  as  television — their  work 
can  still  function  as  an  individual 
experience.  When  Nirvana's  "Smells  Like 
Teen  Spirit"  exploded  in  1991,  the  band 
was  thrust  out  of  the  indie-punk 
underground  and  into  the  CD  players  of 
truck  drivers,  jocks  and  various  other 
members  of  the  Republican  party. 
Uncomfortable  with  the  raging 
testosterone  and  rampant  homophobia 
inherent  to  many  members  of  their  new 
audience.  Nirvana  used  theirfirst  national 
televised  appearance  {^onZaXurda^ Night 
Live)  to  rectify  the  situation:  as  the 
closing  credits  rolled,  Kurt  Cobain  and 
Krist  Novoselic  locked  lips  for  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  same-sex  kiss  ever 
beamed  into  the  Bible  Belt.  One  could 
argue  it  was  a  mere  exercise  in  shock 
value,  but  if  a  single  Nirvana  fan  stopped 
telling  gay  jokes  as  a  result,  then  it  was 
worth  it.  Similarly,  Rage  Against  the 
Machine  have  had  to  contend  with  their 
audience  turning  their  Marxist  rants  into 
frat-party  anthems.  But  if  one  of  those 
people  is  compelled  to  read  some 
Chomsky  after  reading  the  Ev/7  Empire 
liner  notes,  then  all  is  not  lost. 

And  this  is  perhaps  art's  greatest 
accomplishment:  it  is  a  medium  through 
which  we  can  inform  the  otherwise 
uninformed,  giving  a  voice  to  those  who 
would  not  normally  speak  out  or  protest 
about  the  situations  around  them. 

And  that  is  why  THE  MAN,  with  his 
ignorance  and  funding  cuts,  is  trying  to 
keep  it  down.  But  we'll  save  the  conspiracy 
theories  for  another  time.  Good  luck  on 
exams.  We'll  see  you  in  June. 
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Win 


some 


WARHOL 


The  Varsity  and  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  have  five 
Andy  Warhol  prize  packs  to  give  away  in  celebration  of 
The  Warhol  Look  /  Glamour  Siyle  Fashion,  running  at  the 
AGO  until  May  3,  1998.  The  prize  packs  include  posters 
and  a  pair  of  tickets  to  the  exhibition.  To  win,  come  down 
to  44  St.  George  St.  and  answer  this  question:  - 

Who  was  the  house  band  at  Warhol's  Factory? 


GREAT  HAPPENINGS  go  on  at  Hart  House  all  summer  long, 
irs  good  tlmes...as  usual. ..so,  don't  be  a  stranger! 


SPECIAL  EVENTI^^^  CGI  978  2452 

"The  Napoleon  Cose"  -  Murder  mysfery  evening,  Fri.  Apr.  24  of  7pm.  Buffet  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Dress  "Empire'  costume  or  semi-formal.  Tickets  ore  sold  in  the  Membership  Services  Office,  978- 
4732.  $30  ond  $19  for  students. 

Sunday  Concert  -  Contrasts  Trio  in  a  programme  from  gypsy  to  klesmer,  Moy  3  at  3pm  in  the  Great 
Hall.  FREE. 

Tours  of  the  Soldiers'  Tower  Memorial  Room  -  May  4-8  from  1  -3pm.  Call  978-2452  for  info. 

Rupert  Schleder  Concert  and  Strawberry  Tea  -  A  showcose  for  young  musicians.  Sun.  June  7  at 
3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE. 
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■f  ART«««  Coll  978-8398 

^  The  Justlna  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  -  David  Bierk,  *A  Question  of  Balance',  Apr.  16  -  May  14.  Meet 

•  the  artist  on  Thur.  Apr.  1 6  at  5pm  in  the  Gallery. 

^  Arbor  Room  -  Henry  Jerome,  'Bosically  Non-Objective,'  Mar.  16-Apr.  18.  David  Joron,  'Spilled 

1^  Milk,' Apr  19-May  30. 

f  <LUBS  &  COMMITTEES...  Call  978-2452 

^  Summer  Debating  Club  -  Regular,  informal  meetings  w/ill  be  held  from  7-9:30pm  on  May  15, 

•  May  29,  June  1 2,  June  26,  July  1 0,  July  24,  August  7  and  August  2 1 .  All  students  are  welcome. 
^  There  is  no  fee  to  participate.  Call  978-0537  for  more  info. 

•  Library  Committee  presents  Canada  Book  Day  Celebration,  Wed.  Apr.  22,  Writuals  Pub  in  the 
S  Arbor  Room  at  8:30pm.  Students  in  the  SCS  Creative  Writing  programme  read  from  their  original 
.  works. 

S  Reading  with  SCS  instructors  in  Creative  Writing  program:  Anne  Montagnes,  Al  Morifz,  David  Donnel, 

.  Lee  Gowan  and  Richard  Sanger,  Thur  Apr.  23  at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library. 

^  Join  the  Summer  Singers!  Every  Monday  and  Wednesday  in  May  and  June,  come  out  and  sing 

.  with  this  informal,  non-auditioned  choir.  The  group  will  wrap  up  the  season  at  the  end  of  June  with 

X  a  concert  in  the  Great  Holl.  Call  978-0537  for  more  info. 

«  ATHLETICS...  CALL  978-2447 

.  Fitness  Classes  -  New  classes  run  from  Mar  30-May  3.  Over  28  classes  per  week. 

J-  Spring  Athletics  Guide  outlining  programmes  for  May/June  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  April. 

.  Classes  include:  Tai  Chi,  Boxercise,  Pilates,  Weight  Training  and  more. 

J-  New  Treadmills  Hove  Arrived!  -  Sign  up  for  an  orientation  session  through  the  Membership  Services 

•  Office. 

jj  Locker  Renewal  for  Summer  1 998  -  Renew  your  locker  for  the  summer  Apr  1 3-May  6  in  the 

•  Membership  Sen/ices  Office.  If  student  lockers  have  not  been  renewed  or  cleared  by  May  6, 1 998, 
«  the  contents  of  the  lockers  will  be  cleored  by  Hart  House  staff,  without  liability  to  account  for  the 
T  contents. 

S  HART  HOUSE 

□  hrl'hri-hri'hrl'hrl  university  of  Toronto  iirt-hri-hd-hH'hHI 
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THE  VARSITY  ALL  REVIEW 


FILM 


(p.  4-6) 


MUSIC  (cont.) 


Sinking  Titanic 

Mark  Peranson  tal 
and  tries  not  to  t 

Ed  Burns 


Mark  Peranson  takes  the  air  out  of  James  Cameron's  ego 
and  tries  not  to  be  too  elitist  about  it. 


Perpetually  friendly  actor/director  gets  a  little  nasty 
for  his  latest  film,  No  Looking  Back.  By  Steven  Nyczyk. 

Michael  Moore 

Michael  Rappaport  tries  to  track  down  the  guy  who  tracks 
people  down. 


"4 
5 
6 


Jerry  Cantrell- 


Alice  In  Chains  guitarist  breaks  free.  By  Jonah  Ward. 

Curve  

Mike  Doherty  gets  superstitious  with  the  British  electro 
shock  duo. 

God  Lives  Underwater  


14 


15 


California  techno  rock  duo  return  after  three  years  in 
the  abyss.  By  Tamara  Dinelle. 


17 


MISC, 


(p.  7-11) 


The  truth  about  vodka 

Benjamin  Lord  deconstructs  the  myths  surrounding 
Eastern  Europe's  greatest  liquid  export. 

The  year  in  sound  bites 

Attention  span  deficient  readers  rejoice  in  our 
cornucopia  of  quotable  quotes.  Plus:  the  Varsity  1997/98 
Arts  fc  Culture  Index, 


BOOKS 


(p.  19-22) 


Reviews: 


19 


8-9 


Douglas  Coupland's  Girlfriend  in  a  Coma  by  Mike  Doherty; 
Karen  X,  Tulchinsky's  Love  Ruins  Everything  by  Sarah 
Culpeper. 


Dennis  Bock 


21 


The  state  of  body  art  

David  Zakss  talks  to  Daniel  Richler  about  tattoos, 
piercings  and  various  sharp  metal  objects. 


Andrew  Loung  speaks  to  first-time  Toronto  author  about 
his  water-soaked  debut  novel  Olympia, 
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Reviews: 


22 


MUSIC 


Charles  de  Lint's  Someplace  to  be  Flying  by  Qosia 
Bawolska;  Kaffe  Passett's  Glorious  Patchwork  by  Sarah 
Elton,  Plus:  Douglas  Adams'  Starship  Titanic  CD  ROM 
by  Gosia  Bawolksa. 


(p.  12-17) 


Massive  Attack 

Bristol  trip  hop  pioneers  rise  above  the  imitators  with 
their  new  album,  Mezzanine.  By  Alleen  Mirakian 
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The  Brian  Jonestown  Massacre"~13 

Stuart  Berman  spreads  the  word  about  San  Francisco's 
psychedelic  saviours. 


WA  ^oga  Classes  mi 

5|SP  Instructor 

W\        AxelMolema  Ijl 


■Am 


Mondays,  April  27  -  July  13 

Beginners,  Level  1: 7-8  pm 
Beginners,  Level  IL  8-9  pm 


I 


m 

Advanced  Beginners,  Level  IIL  9-10  pm 

Wednesdays,  April  29  -  July  15 

Beginners,  Level  1: 7-8  pm 
Intermediates:  8-9  pm 

Class  Fee:  $42.00  (GST  included) 

Annual  Hart  House  Fee:  $10.00 

Register  at  the  Hall  Porter's  Desk 
Membership  is  limited,  late  applicants  accepted 
For  location  &  further  info.,  call  978-2452 

HART  HOUSE 


University  of  Toronto 
Library 


Notice  to  Users  of  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre 


Renovations  to  improve  air  quality  in  the 
Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  will  be 
underway  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
Levels  B  and  C  will  not  be  open  for  brows- 
ing. Access  to  material  will  be  by  retrieval 
during  that  period.These  floors  primarily  con- 
tain books  in  the  biological  and  medical  sci- 
ences and  journal  volumes  pre-1965. 
Details  regarding  retrieval  services  will  be 
posted  in  the  library. 

The  Library  apologizes  for  any  inconvenience 
this  renovation  may  cause  to  patrons. 
For  further  details,  please  contact  Joan 
Leishman    at   978-7662    or    by  e-mail: 
lelshman@|ibrary.utoronto.ca. 


committed 

to  a 

healthy 
student 

body 


Make  exercise  a  part  of  your 
university  life.  Visit  the 
Athletic  Centre  and  Hart  House 
for  a  full  listing  of  programs  and 
services  available  to  all  students. 


ALtive@UofT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TDHONTO^^^    ATHLETIC  CENTRE 


VARRTTV  ALL  REVIEW 


sataaaaaaii^vsi-sTN-s^yvs'  April  14,  1998 


The  titanic  criticism 
of  film  criticism 


BY  MARK  PERANSON     vars.ty  staff 

"I  know  of  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little 
independence  of  mind  and  real  freedom  of 
discussion  as  in  America." 

-Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America 

"I'm  the  king  of  the  world!" 

-James  Cameron,  quoting  from  his  screenplay  for  Titanic 


Judging  by  the  most  recent 
deatln-l<nells,  I  might  think  the 
following  ore  uni-versols:  (1) 
every  filmgoer's  stupid,  but  for 
different  reasons;  (2)  every  film 
critic  really,  really  fancies 
himself  Pauline  Kael. 

Kael's  '70s  and  '80s  New 
Yorker  hosannas,  mostly  about 
the  sorry  state  of  the  movies, 
also  gave  critics  the  brilliant  idea 
that  it's  a  valid  pursuit  for  us  to 
write  about  ourselves,  most 
recently  in  GQ  articles  by  New 
Yorker  critic  Terry  Rafferty  and 
by  David  Denby,  in  the  New 
Yorker.  Token  with  a  third  article 
by  the  LA.  Times'  cranky  Ken 
Turan,  these  prove  that  the 
passions  stirring  most 
Americans  are  commercial  and 
not  political,  and  that  to  be  a 
critic,  one  must  ploy  by  the 
current  regie  du  jeu.  And  write 
for  the  New  Yorker. 

The  new  Koels  would  be 
better  off  to  replicate  her  reviews 
but  they  aren't  as  talented — 
and  other  decent  reviewers  who 
could,  can't.  The  most  intelligent 
thing  Denby  writes  is:  "The 
waves  of  promotion,  the  climate 
of  selling  overwhelm  some 
newspaper  editors,  and  this  may 
cause  them  to  pressure  their 
critics  to  shorten  or  punch  up 
their  reviews,  to  drop  reasoning 
and  evocation...  such  editors 
have  allowed  themselves  to 
become  convinced  thot 
serious  criticism  is  an 
annoying  encumbrance — 
an  elitist  fraud." 

Apart  from  ignoring  the 
fact  that  many  writers 
agree,  Denby's  assessment 
of  institutional  bios  is  valid, 
especially  here,  where 
there's  no  forum  for 
intellectual  and 
interpretative  criticism  (as 
distinct  from  popular  and 
functional).  And  editors  \ 
presume  people  would 
rather  read  about  howthe  worid 
of  cinema  is  collapsing. 

These  articles  are  elitist  frauds . 
Rafferty  exposes  the  "moral 
dilemma"  of  recent  independent 
film.  Denby's  moralism  is  more 
acceptable  to  elites — which  is 
why  it's  in  the  New  Yorker — 
because  instead  of  criticizing 
The  Sweet  Hereafter  he  bashes 
Independence  Day.  All  are 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  move 
beyond  taste  and  get  at 
something  like  objectivity,  in  the 
long-standing,  always  flawed 
practice  of  theoretically 
defending  those  cultural  objects 
one  likes.  Criticism  is  an  art,  not 
a  science.  I'm  not  sure  how  one 
can  move  beyond  taste,  though 
I  suspect  it  begins  with 
incorporating  other  viewpoints. 
(Which  I  also  ask  of  films.)  I 
suspect  this  isn't  practiced 


because  of  a  simplistic  notion  of 
what  criticism  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  because  of  T/ton/c-sized 
egos. 

TITANIC,  TITANIC, 
TITANIC 

What's  most  interesting  in 
Denby's  article  is  that  the  word 
T/ton/cdoesn't  appear.  If  you're 
writing  about  what's  wrong  with 
movie-going, T/ton/c'sthe  place 
to  start.  The  mass  appeal  of 
Titanic  is  the  clear  impetus  to 
Denby's  very  long  article,  which 
starts  off  by  asking  why  LA 
Confidential  didn't  do  better  if  it 
won  all  the  critics'  awards.  The 
answer:  Denby  likedTrton/c,  but 
doesn't  wont  New  Yorker 
readers  to  know. 

As  Denby  wrote  in  New  York 
magazine:  "[l]t  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  bastards 
could  do  it — that  anyone  in 
Hollywood  could  put  together, 
in  this  age  of  cynicism  and 
ineptitude,  a  hearty  big 
entertainment  in  the  manner  of 
such  broadly  pleasing,  Oscar- 
winning  movies  as,  say,  Ben- 
Hur.  But...  (t)his  fabulously 
expensive  watery  epic  is  actually 
q  very  good  movie." 

Presumably,  Denby  approves 
of  Titanic  because  it's  missing 
the  "corporate  irony" 
characteristic  of  most  Hollywood 
product,  or  the  immoral  indie 


How  can  one  go 
about  criticizing 
Titan iCy  a  piece 

of  decent 
entertainment, 
without  seeming 
elitist? 


irony  that  Rafferty  derides  foran 
"air  of  smugness"  and  Denby 
colls  "the  refuge  of  the  gutless 
and  the  accommodating. "  While 
the  disposal  of  all  irony  is  a  clear 
sign  of  0  generation  Qap,Titanic 
is  another  example  of  what 
Denby  derides:  "the  merging  of 
ransacked  older  styles  in  a  play 
of  surfaces." 

Cameron's  postmodernism  is 
horrendously  shallow  in  its 
crowd-pleasing  attempt  at  realist 
spectacle,  repackaging  Griffith- 
style  Victorian  melodrama, The 
Poseidon  Adventure  and  The 
Age  of  Innocence  (period  piece 
love  story  with  ironic  matronly 
voiceover),  while  remaking  A 
Night  to  Remember  and 
jettisoning  historical  fact,  real 
characters,  emotions  and 
situations.  For  a  similar  view, 
see  Kent  Jones  in  the  March- 


AprilF/7m  Comment.  I  also  agree 
with  Jones's  statement  that 
Titanic  would  be  a  failure  save 
the  last  act,  where  Cameron 
shows  "he  can  only  imagine 
people  fully  when  they  are  either 
dead  or  dying...  the  film  is  at  its 
most  vibrant  once  its  director  is 
free  of  the  anxiety  of  trying  to 
tame  unruly  reality." 

When  reviewing  Titanic,  I 
wrote  Cameron  "attempts  to 
croft  a  super-realistic  picture 
abetted  by  computer 
technology,  a  film  that's  more 
real  than  life.  He  foils.  The 
concrete  period 
""N^  elements,  the  clothes  and 
sets,  are  impeccable,  but 
the  CG  let  me  down... 
even  if  my  attention  was 
riveted  to  the  screen 
during  the  semi-real  time 
sinking,  the  ironic 
moral — the  folly  of  the 
rich — is  misguided.  The 
conflict  isn't  class,  but 
aesthetic:  the  real  loses 
to  the  fake.  I  submit 
Titanic  would  be  a  more 
involving  silent  film,  not 
because  silent  films  were  faker, 
but  because  I  wouldn't  hove  to 
listen." 

What's  problematic  is:  how 
con  one  go  about  criticizing 
Titanic,  o  piece  of  decent 
entertainment,  without  seeming 
elitist?  Or  why  does  one 
necessarily  follow  another? 
Trtonic's  wild  popularity  doesn't 
mean  it's  been  seen  by  a  popular 
majority — I  estimate  30  million 
Americans  have  seen  Titanic, 
while  1  5  million  watchTouched 
By  An  Angel  each  week.  Would 
I  be  called  elitist  for  calling  this 
pathetic?  And  how  many  people 
who  don't  coll  themselves  elitist 
would  disagree?  Criticizing 
Titanic  is  seen  as  elitist  because 
there  ore  members  of  the  elite 
(i.e.  film  critics)  who  loved 
Titanic,  and  defend  popular 
taste  while  hypocritically  deriding 


the  masses  when  tastes  differ. 

Denby  isn't  speaking  for  the 
people  when  doing  this — most 
critics  who  likeT/ton/c  defend  it 
OS  art,  not  as  empty  pleasure. 
Kael  hod  a  populist  bent  in 
preferring  trash  and  admitting 
it — which  today's  institutionally 
anointed  intellectuals  like 
Denby  would  never  ever  do, 
judging  from  his  description  of 
Krippendorff's  Tribe  as  on 
"academic  lampoon"  that 
"revels  in  a  burlesque 
sensibility."  If  Titanic  was  as 
vilified  as,  say  Dumb  and 
Dumber,  "elitism"  would 
become  "critical  consensus." 
It's  more  productive  to  practice 
than  to  preach.  Denby's 
preaching  is  precisely  "the 
merging  of  ransacked  older 
styles  in  a  play  of  surfaces,"  and 
his  practice  is  lame.  It  doesn't 
bother  me  that  people  like  trash, 
OS  long  as  I  con  see  and  write 
about  what  I  wont,  and  make  a 
living  at  it.  This  would  be  true  if 
I  were  living  in  New  York,  30 
years  ago. 

TURAN  V.  CAMERON 

Ken  Turan,  who  as  far  as  I 
know  has  never  written  for  the 
New  Yorker,  wrote  the  best  of 
these  pieces  (I'm  not  including 
Jones'  because  it's  real 
criticism)  because  it's  0  1700-1- 
word  rant  against  Titanic 
without  moral  pretences.  It's 
easy  to  sayTitanic  trivializes  the 
deaths  of  1500  people,  but 
Turan  was  one  of  the  first  to 
criticize  the  script's  weaknesses 
and  the  trendsT/tonic's  success 
validates.  Watch  ticket  prices 
rise  as  studios  continue  to  churn 
out  lower  common 
denominator  films,  and  watch 
the  availability  for  foreign  films 
decline.  The  ship  began  sinking 
a  while  ago,  and  Titanic  can 
only  hasten  Hollywood  as  we 
knew  it  on  a  journey  to  a  watery 
grove. 


He  says,  "Titanic...  shows 
how  desperate  the  mainstream 
audience — alienated  by  studio 
reliance  on  the  kind  of  mindless 
violence  that  CO  n  be  counted  on 
to  sell  overseas — has  become 
for  anything  even  resembling 
old-fashioned  entertainment.... 
deadened  by  exposure  to 
nonstop  trash  and  willing  to 
confuse  on-screen  chemistry 
with  writing  ability,  audiences 
have  been  sadly  eager  to 
embrace  a  film  that,  putting  the 
best  face  on  it,  is  a  witless 
counterfeit  of  Hollywood's 
Golden  Age,  o  compendium  of 
cliches  that  odd  up  to  o 
reasonable  facsimile  of  a  film." 

In  a  1200-1-  word  response, 
way  longer  than  the  overage 
review,  Lord  Jim  takes  Turan  to 
task  for  his  onti-T/tonicism. 
Setting  himself  up  as  the 
defender  of  the  moss  taste  to 
which  he  happens  to  cater, 
Cameron — who  rules  on-set 
like  on  absolute  monarch — 
personifies  de  Tocqueville's 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  In  this 
astonishing  document,  which  I 
urge  every  single  person  who 
still  respects  Cameron  to  read, 
the  director  rails  against  "ego- 
driven  elitism:" 

"Simmering  in  his  own  bile, 
year  after  year,  [Turan]  has 
become  further  and  further 
removed  from  the  simple  joyful 
experience  of  movie-watching, 
which,  ironically,  probably 
attracted  him  to  the  job  in  the 
first  place.  The  best  critics  keep 
that  joy  olive,  while  the  worst  let 
theircynicism  twistthem  beyond 
any  recognizable  connection  to 
the  experience  of  a  general 
audience  in  a  movie  theatre... 
he  writes  as  if  the  insensitive 
masses  must  be  constantly 
corrected,  like  little  children  who 
do  not  hove  the  sense  or 
experience  to  know  what  is  good 
for  them  without  the  critic's 
patient  instruction.  This  is 


potemolism  and  elitism  in  its 
worst  form,  and  utteriy  insults 
the  movie  audience."  Cameron 
believes  it's  impossibleto criticize 
Trton/c  without  being  "elitist,"  a 
dirty  word  for  the  '90s. 

Cameron  ends  his  response 
with  the  following  exhortation, 
which  sounds  like  on 
oestheticized  William  Jennings 
Bryan:  "Give  us  a  critic  who 
actually  likes  movies. . .  give  us  a 
critic  who  shows  respect  for  our 
chosen  art,  ond  whom  we  con 
respect  in  turn.  And  give  us  one 
who  respects  the  paying 
audiences  who  look  to  him  or 
her  for  guidance,  not  for 
lectures  on  how  stupid  they  are 
for  liking  what  they  like.  Forget 
about  Clinton — how  do  we 
impeach  Kenneth  Turan?"  Film 
criticism  is  a  dangerous  gome, 
especially  when  a  magnificent 
bastard  likeJim  Cameron  starts 
telling  you  how  to  do  it.  Even  if 
the  arguments  differ, 
Cameron's  diatribe  is  in  the 
some  spirit  OS  the  metocriticism 
practised  by  the  Denbys. 

Turan  is  doing  what  readers 
expect  popular  critics  to  do — 
express  their  opinion,  and  in 
the  way  critics  operate, 
egotistically.  Both  Cameron 
and  Turan,  however,  over- 
evaluate  the  importance  of  film 
critics  in  the  age  of  mechonicol 
marketing .  Most  reviewers  have 
cultivated  a  populartosteto  get 
pull-quoted.  Although  Turan 
checks  in  with  a  silly  statement 
like  "the  overall  mandate  of 
critics  must  be  to  point  out  the 
existence  and  importance  of 
other  criteria  for  judgement 
besides  popularity,"  he's  just 
defending  himself.  Turan's too 
good  for  his  job — the  best  critics 
challenge  their  readers'  beliefs. 
There's  one  thing  we  all  agree: 
NOBODY  likes  that.  As  for 
Cameron,  forget  about 
impeachment — what's  needed 
is  on  assassination. 

Besides  linguistic  barbarism, 
today's  problem  is  that  the 
evaluative  aspect  of  criticism  is 
the  aspect  to  which  all  others — 
description,  interpretation, 
comparison,  etc. — are 
subordinoted.  Ultimately  no 
one,  critic  or  not,  owns  their 
own  taste,  nor  is  anybody's 
opinion  uninfluenced.  There's 
somettiing  very  American  about 
all  of  this,  and  if  we'reolongfor 
the  ride,  it  only  goes  to  show 
how  American  we're  getting  in 
film  tastes,  distribution  and 
public  opinion  apparatus,  de 
Tocqueville  wrote:  "Once  the 
American  people  hove  got  an 
idea  into  their  head,  be  it  correct 
or  unreasonable,  nothing  is 
horderthon  to  get  it  out  again." 
This  not  only  stands  forTitanic 
lovers  or  haters,  but  for  critics 
who  analyze  the  audience's 
flows  instead  of  their  own. 
Someone  else  wrote:  "As  soon 
OS  on  artist  ceases  to  see 
himself  as  part  of  an 
audience — ^when  he  begins  to 
believe  that  what  matters  is  to 
satisfy  the  jeric  audience  out 
there— he  stops  becoming  an 
artist.  He  becomes  Q 
businessman,  marketing  a 
commodity — his  talent, 
himself."  It  was  Pauline  Kael,  in 
1974. 
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Ed  Burns:  no  more  Mr,  Nice  Quy 


Actor/director  plays  the 
bad  boy  in  No  Looking  Back 


BY  STEVEN  NYCZYK 

A  lot  of  people  may  not  know 
who  Edward  Burns  Is.  There 
aren't  many  who  have  seen  his 
movlesThe  Brothers  McMullen, 
She's  the  One  or  his  new  film. 
No  Looking  Back.  There  are 
even  people  out  there  who 
switch  the  channel  when  he  pops 
up  on  Letterman  orRosie. 

But  to  those  who  are  familiar 
his  work,  Edward  Burns  is  one  of 
the  best  new  director/ 
screenwriter/actors  In  Holly- 
wood. He  Is  a  master  of  films 
about  the  average  guy  tr/ing  to 
copewith  love,  life  and  forgotten 
dreams.  Ed  Burns  Is  the  type  of 
director  who  lets  you  leave  the 
theatre  thinking  that  you 
discovered  him,  that  you  have 
gained  something  personal 
between  the  characters  and 
yourself  that  nobody  else  con 
hove. 

It's  only  fitting  that  Ed  Burns 
makes  films  about  being 
ordinary,  because  that's  pretty 
much  his  area  of  expertise.  Bums 
is  the  average  Joe  who  still  has 
to  go  to  the  corner  store  to  buy 
his  own  newspaper  and  coffee. 
He's  a  guy  who  probably  still 
hasn't  made  his  first  million. 
Thus,  hisfilms  are  personal  and 
intimate,  and  they  try  to  convey 
a  message  about  relationships 
and  trying  to  live  through  the 
highs  and  lows  of  love. 

In  his  new  movie,No  Looking 
Back  (which  stars  himself, 
Lauren  Holly  and  Jon  Bon  Jovi), 
Bums  bases  the  plot  around  the 
theme  of  confronting  unfulfilled 
dreams  at  the  age  of  30.  It  is  a 
venture  away  from  his 
trademark  romantic  comedy, 
into  romantic  drama.  It  takes 
place   in  a  small  New  Jersey 
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town,  one  filled  with  dreamers 
who  have  given  up  on  thriving 
and  are  now  just  concentrating 
on  surviving.  Bums  plays  Charlie, 
a  bum  auto  mechanic  who 
comes  back  home  after  a  three 
year  absence.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
jerk  who  only  left  home  because 
he  couldn't  deal  with  the  guilt 
surrounding  the  abortion 
performed  on  his  girlfriend 
Claudia,  played  by  Lauren  Holly. 
Hethen  returns  and  tries  to  steal 
her  away  from  hercurrentfiance 
Michael  (played  by  Bon  Jovi), 
who  happens  to  be  one  of  his 
best  friends. 

Making  the  switch  from 
comedy    to    drama  was 
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something  of  a  stretch  for  Bums. 
Known  more  forhis  wry  wit  than 
his  cultivation  of  deep  characters. 
Burns  was  floating  on,  for  him, 
uncharted  waters.  The  film 
achieves  its  intended  dramatic 
effect,  but  according  to  Bums, 
making  this  conversion  and 
abandoning  his  trademark  one- 
liners  wasn't  easy. 

"It's  harder  and  easier,"  he 
remarks,  "because  the  one- 
liners  come  kind  of  easy  to  me. 
It's  easy,  because  if  you  have  a 
bad  scene  and  it's  not  working, 
you  come  up  with  a  funny  one- 
liner,  and  It's  a  good  scene.  So 
there's  a  laziness  in  that,  or  an 
easy  way  out.  It  just  wasn't 


interesting  going  backoverthot 
territory." 

His  character  in  No  Looking 
Back  is  a  bit  of  a  switch  for 
Burns,  who  in  his  two  previous 
films,  Brothers  McMullen  and 
She'sthe  One,  played  a  decent, 
albeitflawed,  Irish-Catholic  guy. 
In  the  new  film,  he  is  conniving, 
unreliable  and  absolutely 
obnoxious,  with  no  mention  at 
all  of  an  Irish-Catholic  descent. 

On  his  change  in  character 
Burns  explains,  "You'll  find  as 
you  write  it's  a  lot  more  fun  to 
play  the  asshole;  I  mean,  write 
the  asshole.  Writing  Charlie  was 
a  lot  of  fun.  Because  I  had  played 
that  guy  in  the  first  two  films,  I 
couldn't  cost  myself  as  the 
Michael  guy.  I  was  looking  for  a 
challenge.  You  want  a 
challenge." 

Burns  plays  a  regular  Joe, 
just  as  most  of  us  are  regular 
Joes.  He  has  his  good  points 
and  his  bad  points;  like  most 
people  In  this  world,  he's  not 
trying  to  be  a  prick,  but  he  ends 
up  being  one  anyway.  Charlie's 
a  guy  who  just  wants  what  he 
thinks  is  best  for  himself,  and 
that'sCloudia. 

Despite  the  complexities  of 
Charlie's  character,  the  true 
and  sincere  heart  of  the  film  is 
found  in  Claudia,  a  waitress 
trapped  in  a  life  that  she  can't 
stand  and  in  a  relationship  that 


she  can't  appreciate.  She  is 
engaged  to  Michael,  who  treats 
her  well,  yetfeels  that  she  would 
be  selling  herself  short  if  she 
went  through  with  the  wedding. 
She  is  drawn  to  Charlie,  even 
though  her  mother,  sister  and 
best  friend  all  warn  her  of  his 
emotional  shortcomings.  This 
is  best  put  by  her  sister  Kelly 
(played  by  Spin  C'rty's  Connie 
Britton)  inoneofthefilm'smost 
poignant  moments:  "Dad  only 
ever  gave  me  one  good  piece  of 
advice,  and  that's  that  you  can't 
shine  shit.  And  that  kid  is  shit!" 

The  audience  is  mode  to 
feel  sympathetic  towards 
Claudia.  She  is  the  tortured 
small-town  girl  caught  between 
the  man  who  loves  her  and  the 
man  she  used  to  love.  Shefeels 
she's  being  sucked  into  a  life 
where  nothing  ever  changes, 
and  there's  never  any 
excitement.  She  is  portrayed  as 
a  sweet  girl,  but  she  jerks 
around  Michael  nonetheless. 
As  Burns  explains,  this  conflict 
between  kindness  and 
meanness  is  by  design.  While 
his  own  character  is  something 
of  a  bad  guy.  Holly's  is  much 
more  ambiguous. 

"I  wanted  to  make  a  film  with 
no  good  guys,  no  bad  guys. 
Everybodykindofinthemiddle." 

Jon  Bon  Jovi  is  the  real  surprise 
in  the  film.  Playing  an  atypical 


character  for  a  rock  star,  he 
wisely  downplays  his  role, 
whereas  others  in  his  industry 
have  tended  to  ham  itupforthe 
camera.  Bon  Jovi  seems  content 
to  quietly,  and  effectively,  play 
the  working  class  hero.  Upon 
auditioning,  he  surprised  Burns 
with  his  ability  to  become  the 
regular  guy. 

"Originally  I  didn't  wont  to 
cast  him,"  Burns  admits, 
"because  1  wanted  a  regular 
Joe  and  Jon  Bon  is...  Jon  Bon. 
But  I  had  seen  Moonlight  and 
Valentino  [Bon  Jovi's  first  film] 
and  I  thought  he  was  good 
because  he  didn'ttryto  act.  He's 
under  control,  and  a  lot  of  rockers 
aren't.  So  it  was  real  easyforhim 
to  slip  into  this  guy's  skin." 

It's  hard  to  recognize  Bon  Jovi 
wrthouthis  bushy  1 980s  boiffant, 
but  there  he  is,  on  the  screen, 
acting  liketheguywho  lives  down 
the  street  from  you,  today's 
everyman.  Given  hisfame,  it'sa 
stretch,  but  if  you  didn't  know 
who  he  was,  you'd  swear  you 
don't  core  who  he  is. 

The  personal  element  of  No 
Looking  Back  is  not  lost  on 
Bums.  Herealizesthatinaworld 
of  blockbusters,  the  only  way 
that  he  con  get  anyone  to  see 
his  movies  is  to  bring  some  of 
himself  into  it.  He  con  relate  to 
the  overage  person,  and  he 
understands  that,  despite  his 
recent  success,  there's  no 
reason  for  a  guy  like  him  to  try 
and  get  bigger. 

"When  you  see  this  film," 
Burns  says,  "people  can  tell  I'm 
not  a  filmmaker  whose  only 
concern  is  being  box  office 
champ.  Nobody  involved 
thought,  'We're  gonna  get  rich 
off  this  one.'" 

It's  this  mentality  that  makes 
Burns  different  from  most 
filmmakers.  To  him  it's  not 
about  the  money,  and  it's  not 
about  getting  respect  as  an 
artist.  To  borrow  a  line  from 
She's  the  One,  it's  "all  about 
the  love."  This  is  what  makes 
No  Looking  Back  worth  seeing. 
While  you  might  disagree  with 
some  of  the  decisions  the 
characters  make,  and  you 
-might  loathe  them  for  some  of 
the  things  they  do,  you'll  walk 
out  of  the  movie  theatre  feeling 
as  though  you  know  these 
people.  You'll  hardly  crack  a 
smile,  you  might  shed  a  tear, 
and  if  you're  not  careful  you'll 
learn  something  about  life — 
and  why  it  sucks  to  be  30. 


"Say,  didn't  you  used  to  be  Jon  Bon  Jovi?" 


Between  17  and  21? 


Looking  for  new  challenges  and  adventures? 
Want  to  gain  practical  work  experience? 

Here's  your  chance! 


Katimavik  is  a  unique  8-month  training  programme 
which  enables  you  to  learn  through  volunteer  work  and 
group  life  in  three  Canadian  regions. 

Katimavik  assumes  the  cost  of  transportation,  food  and 
lodging,  and  rewards  you  a  $  1 ,000  grant  upon 
completion  of  the  programme. 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


255  College  Street,  Main  Floor,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Soulh-East  comer  of  Spadina  and  College 
Tel:  (416)  345-9676        Fax:  (416)  345-1643 
Mon.  -  Fri.  10:30  -  7  pm  Sat.  10:30  -  6  pm 


Tel.:  (514)  868-0898  or  1-888  525-1503  (toll-free  number) 
Fa.x:  (514)  868-0901   \v\v\v.katima\  ik.oig 
Kati,ma\  ik  is  funded  by  llio  department  ofCanadian  I  Icrilagc. 


VARRTTV  ALL  REVIEW 

"  Michael  Moore:  L'rd  toTna' 

Celebrity  status  turns  the  CEO  bounty- 
hunter  into  the  hunted 


BY  MICHAEL  RAPPAPORT 


Varsity  Staff 


While  attempting  to  interview  Michael 
Moore  about  his  new  film.  The  Big 
One,  I  found  him  to  be  as  difficult  a 
subject  to  get  a  hold  of  as  any  of  the 
executives  and  politicians  he  himself  has  tried  to 
track  down  and  confront  in  his  documentaries 
and  on  his  television  show  TV  Not/on. 

On  the  day  of  the  scheduled  interview,  {received 
a  phone  call  informing  me  that  it  would  be 
postponed  an  hour-and-a-half .  When  1  arrived  at 
the  interview,  I  was  made  to  wait  an  additional  20 
minutes  for  an  audience  with  Moore.  Finally, 
when  1  was  ushered  into  his  opulent  suite  at  The 
Four  Seasons,  I  was  told  that  he  had  to  depart  to 
catch  a  plane  in  1  0  minutes.  The  remaining  time 
was  to  bediwied  up  equally  with  two  other  reporters, 
a  studentfrom  Ryerson's  journalism  program  and 
a  writer  from  an  alternative  music  paper,  in  a 
round  table  interview. 

This  meant  that  I  had  approximately  three- 
and-a-half  minutes  to  ask  an  hour's  worth  of 
questions.  While  Moore  agreed  to  give  me  his  e- 
mail  address  so  that  I  could  send  him  more  in- 
depth  questions,  it's  been  over  a  month  now  and 
I  have  yet  to  receive  a  response. 

Of  course,  being  stood  up  and  not  having  colls 
and  e-mails  returned  are  nuisances  that  lowly 
hacks  at  student  newspapers  learn  to  accept.  My 
futile  quest  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Moore 
would  not  even  be  worth  mentioning  {but  for  its 
ironic  quality)  if  it  did  not  serve  to  underscore  the 
reason  why  his  first  film,  Roger  &  Me,  hod  the 
explosive  force  of  a  truck  load  of  dynamite  while 
his  new  documentary.  The  Big  One,  has  the 
impact  of  onlya  handful  of  fire  crackers.  Perhaps, 
this  is  the  result  of  the  distancing  effect  success 
and  celebrity  inevitably  have  on  activists  from  the 
very  causes  and  people  they  purport  to  represent. 

I  nRoger  <&  Me,  Moore  documented  his  crusade 
to  confront  GM  CEO  Roger  Smith,  who  wrought 
devastation  upon  Moore's  home  town  of  Flint, 
Michigan  by  laying  off  thousands  of  auto  workers 
despite  the  fact  that,  atthetime,  GM  was  making 
record  profits.  Moore  was  born  and  raised  in  Flint, 
where  most  of  his  relatives  earned  their  livelihoods 
working  on  GM's  assembly  lines.  In  the  film, 
Moore's  indignation  was  palpable  because  it  was 
personal.  AfterviewingRoger&Me,  I  was  leftwith 
a  deep  sense  of  outrage  at  the  callousness. 


obliviousness  and  indifference  that  the 
wealthy  demonstrated 
towards  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  and  at  the 
unwillingness  of  the 
executives  at  GM 
to  witness  the 
consequences  of 
their  actions. 

In  The  Big 
One,  Moore 
attempts  to  do 
the  same  thing 
as  in  his 
previous 
documentary 
buton  a  larger 
scale.  He  uses 
his  book  tour 
for  his  best- 
seller. Down- 
size This!: 
Random 
Threats  from 
an  Unarmed 
American,  as 
an  opportunity 
to  travel  across 
the  USA  on  an 
odyssey  to  confront 
the  country's  worst 
corporate  offenders  and  publicly  expose  them  for 
unjustly  laying  off  Americans  and  exploiting  foreign 
workers. 

Generally,  when  Moore  tries  to  comer  CEOs 
and  management  at  their  corporate 
headquarters  and  production  plants,  he  is 
rebuffed  by  company  stooges,  security  guards 
and  PR  people;  only  Phil  Knight,  the  chairman  of 
Nike,  is  willing  to  talk  to  Moore.  When  Knight 
invites  Moore  up  to  his  office,  Moore  plays  his 
trump  cards  by  presenting  him  with  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  Indonesia  to  inspect  the  abuses  of  child 
workers  in  Nike  shoe  factories. 

Instead  of  folding  and  attempting  to  squirm  his 
way  out  of  Moore's  offer.  Knight  should  have 
called  his  bluff.  When  Moore  petitioned  Roger 
Smith  to  visit  Flint  he  did  so  with  conviction, 
having  spent  his  lifetime  deeply  involved  and 


concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  residents  of 
Flint.  In  contrast,  Moore's  offerto  Knight  is  more 
astuntto  upstage  him  and  an  act  of  grandstanding 
than  evidence  of  an  ongoing  genuine  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  child  workers  in  Indonesia,  a 
country  in  which  Moore  himself  has  most  likely 
never  set  foot. 

One  cannot  be  Moses  to  all  peoples.  By 
attempting  to  be  a  champion  of  the  working 
class — across  America  and  around  the  globe — 
instead  of  being  an  advocate  for  laid  off  auto 
workers  from  his  home  town  of  Flint,  Moore's 
concerns  become  too  diffuse  and  at  times 
contradictory.  For  instance,  if  you  peel  away  at 
Moore's  concern  over  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
workers,  at  the  core  it  is  really  just  apprehension 
over  the  exportation  of  American  jobs. 

Port  of  the  reason  why  Moore  is  immensely 


popular  with  the  American  public  is  that  while  he 
is  subversive  and  satirical,  he  is  not  a  radical.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  relative  popularity  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  versus  Malcolm  X,  or  Albert 
Einstein  in  comparison  to  Bertrand  Russell,  to 
realize  that  activists  fore  for  betterthan  radicals  in 
the  USA. 

Moore's  political  views  are  fairly  innocuous.  He 
is  pro-democracy  and  pro-free  enterprise.  He 
does  not  wont  to  change  the  system.  Rather,  he 
believes  that  America's  problems  could  be  solved 
if  the  1 00  million  Americans  who  are  currently 
disenchanted  with  the  system  and  abstain  from 
elections  exercised  their  right  to  vote.  As  Moore, 
wearing  his  trademark  baseball  cop,  told  the 
audience  at  the  opening  night  of  The  Big  One, 
"you  have  the  same  number  of  votes  as  the 
chairman  of  GM — one." 


Get  the  edge  in  the 
competition  for  marks 


Tutoring  in: 
Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Finance,  Economics 

Tel:  (416)  486-3908  Fax:  (416)  322-5890 


Rwanda  "Walk  for  Hope" 

Sunday,  May  3rd  from  1:00  to  4:00  pm 
High  Park.Toronto 

f  y       You  can  make  a  difference 
in  the  life  of  a  Rwandan  child! 
Contact:  Hope  for  Rwanda's  Children  Fund,  (Registered 
Canadian  Charity  no.  1082528-09)  for  information  and 
sponsorship  forms:  Tel.  (416)  609-9375  /  Fax  (416)  609- 
8580.  Email:  Hope@visionol.net.  Tax  deductible  donations  may 
be  mailed  to  Hope  for  Rwanda's  Children  Fund,  at  R.P.O.  Box 
46632,  Sheppard  Avenue  East,  Scartxxough,  ON  MIT  3L0. 
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Drinking  vodka  is  no  different  from 
any  other  cosmopolitan  habit:  some 
education,  experimentation  and 
exercise  precede  its  full  enjoyment. 
In  Canada,  generations  of  hypocritical  sneering 
have  distorted  its  reputation  and  consumption 
to  that  of  a  barely  legal  street  drug.  While  ice 
wine  (a  small  step  in  taste  from  cheap  cider) 
has  somehow  rocketed  itself  into  the  flutes  of 
the  chattering  classes  and  scotch  is  exulted 
among  the  "acquired  tastes,"  vodka  is  served 
only  in  the  lowest  quality  and  heavily  diluted  with 
orange  juice  or  vermouth. 

The  myth  of  bad  vodka  is  only  exacerbated  by 
the  advertising  coating  the  city.  The  campaign 
for  Silent  Sam  actually  suggests  that  a  good 
vodka  hasno  taste,  which  could  only  interest  the 
Ruffinol  set,  while  Absolut,  Smirnoff  and  others 
have  been  backed  by  murals  suggesting  every 
form  of  glamour  but  never  claiming  good  taste, 
quality  of  ingredients  orthe  other 
characteristics  expected  in 
alcohol  advertising — perhaps 
keen  marketing  for  a  drink  so 
close  to  paint  thinner. 

It's  as  if  30  years  of  James 
Bond  movies  hove  convinced  us 
that  we  ought  to  enjoy  vodka, 
and  very  poor  vodka,  without 
asking  if  there  could  be  anything 
likable  about  it,  asking  whotquo//t/es  we  expect 
other  than  the  fast  effects  of  the  a  Icohol .  It  seems 
as  if  an  overwhelming  majority  is  happy  to  throw 
the  stuff  down  like  medicine,  scowling,  when  it 
oughtto  be  done  with  a  smile.  Nothing  will  stop 
the  domestic  distilling  giants'  cornering  of  the 
idiot's  market,  but  the  growth  of  the  eastern- 
European  communities  in  Toronto  may  spread 
the  connoisseurship  of  great  vodkas  among  the 
open-minded. 

Despite  the  fine  print  stating  "distilled  and 
bottled  in  Toronto"  and  "  1 00%  grain  alcohol," 
I've  been  surprised  many  times  on  meeting 
drinkers  convinced  that  the  big-brand  bottles 
contain  imported  potato  vodka.  Certainly  the 
vast  majority  of  Smirnoff  Red  Label  drinkers 
think  they're  getting  the  company's  best,  if  not 
the  best  vodka.  The  Smimov  Blue  and  Block 
Labels  go  unmentioned  in  their  advertising. 
Could  Johnnie  Walker  stay  in  business  with 
such  a  policy?  No,  but  the  domestic  Smirnoff  is 
actually  in  competition  with  the  separately 
trodemorked  and  incorporated  Smirnov  of  Russia. 

I  think  that  whisky  drinkers  would  balk  at  a 
look-alike  John  E.  Walker  brand,  especially  if  it 
tried  to  blot  the  real  stuff  from  public  memory — 
but  whisky  drinkers  are  at  least  aware  of  the 
basic  ingredient  of  their  habit  (the  some  as  in 


vodka):  grain  spirits.  The  one  potato 
vodka  available  in  Ontario  is  the  passable 
Lukoskowa  by  Polmos  of  Poland.  As 
the  company  grudged  to  me  in  some  e- 
moil,  this  is  a  step  down  from  their  real 
premium  potato  and  mixed  vodkas,  but 
it  makes  on  exotic,  thick  Martini ,  Potato 
vodka  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
vodka  market  and,  naturally,  has 
a  much  shortertradition than 
grain  as  potatoes  came  to 
Eastern  Europe  later 
than  Ireland,  where 
their  distillation  was 
abandoned. 

While  the  Russian 
drinking  ethos  will  be  * 
forever  linked  to  vodka, 
there's  actually  not 
much-  case  for  their 


Rodnik  and  the  pricey  Smirnov  Black 
Label,  which  choose  greater  viscosity  at 
the  expense  of  a  burning  finish. 
Stoyiichncya  makes  an  unimpressive 
spectrum  of  vodkas,  the  jewel  of  which  is, 
reputedly,  Crystal — which  I'll  be  waiting 
to  try  whenever  it  reappears  on  the 
LCBO's  vintage  list. 

Great  vodka  is  rarely 
expensive.  There's  no  long 
incubation  period  as  with 
wine,  and  large  price  tags 
often  compensate  for 
garish    bottles  or 
advertising,  not  better 
product.  Entering  the 
lucrative  more-money- 
than-sense  market, 
Skyy  and  Chopin  are 
exemplars  of  over- 


ABSOLUTE  MYTHS 


making  the  best  of  it. 
The  deleterious  effects 
of  prohibition,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by 
heavy  restrictions,  can 
be  seen  in  both  the 
consumers  and  pro- 
ducers; moonshine  is 
the  norm  in  Russia  and 
it  softens  the  market 
forthe  worst  of  the  legal 
stuff.  There's  a  long 
history  of  serfs  jumping 
the  border  to  the 
Ukraine  for  better, 
cheapervodko.  Smooth 
in  the  throat,  delicate 
and  delicious  on  the 
tongue  leading  into  a 
crisp,  exhilarating 
finish,  Perlovo  Pre- 
mium is  the  best  vodka 
available  from  the 
LCBO,  and  it  is 
Ukrainian.  Even  better 
out  of  the  freezer,  compare 
it  to  Polar  Ice  for  a  real  laugh 
like  a  fair  fight,  the  Russia 


The  truth 
about  vodka 

BY  BENJAMIN  LORD 


If  you 
n  contenders  are 


packaged,  overpriced 
and  poor-tasting 
drinks.  Skyy  is  a  serious 
attempt  at  "a  great 
American  vodka"  and, 
while  it  has  a  good 
texture,  comes  off  with 
a  vaguely  poisonous 
bouquet  that  demands 
extra  tabasco  in  every 
Bloody  Mary.  Chopin, 
its  pretentious  bottle 
now  shelved  visibly  in 
upscale  bars  across 
Toronto,  is  a  bad  joke 
that  has  someone  in 
Poland  laughing  all  the 
way  to  the  bonk.  In 
contrast,  EstonionViru 
Valge  is  under  19 
dollars  in  its  simple, 
blue-labeled  bottle  and 
is  dangerously  easy  to 
drink,  with  a  bright, 
citrus-like  finish.  Unfor- 
tunately, buying  by  the 
"authenticity"  of  the  packaging  is  no 
less  dangerous  than  bytheglitz.  Polmos'Krakus 


is  a  generally  disappointing  vodka  hidden  behind 
a  rustic  label. 

Unless  you're  tasting  on  an  unlimited  budget 
you'll  want  to  take  what  tips  you  con  from  the 
package.  "1  00%  Grain"  refers  to  any  grain,  so 
specified  wheat,  sometimes  translated  as  "corn" 
for  the  British  market,  is  a  very  good  sign.  The 
cheaper  beers  ore  made  from  rice  grain  and 
there  isn't  anything  to  discourage  vodka  stills 
from  similarly  scrimping  on  their  ingredients  and 
substituting  wheat  for  chaff.  Steer  clear  of 
anythingtoo  proud  of  its  "untasteability"  orlengthy 
refinement  process.  Too  much  filtration,  as  with 
the  unforgivable  Wyborovo,  will  leave  the  taste 
of  alcohol  bare  on  the  tongue.  Just  as  Bacardi's 
lowest  rum  goes  into  their  Limon,  flavored 
vodkas  contain  some  of  the  worst  stuff  around 
masked  by  sugary  flavoring . 

All  liquor  should  be  mixed  fresh,  whether  at 
the  bar  or  in  your  kitchen,  and  recipes  for 
steeping  your  own  spices  or  herbs 
are  coming  back  into  use  through 
the  Martha  Stewart  media.  You 
can  judge  a  book  by  its  author  but 
not  a  vodka  by  its  still.  In  part 
because  of  the  difficulties  of 
exporting  through  the  LCBO  and 
also  due  to  a  rightfully  pessimistic 
assessment  of  the  Canadian  vodka 
market,  any  distiller  which  makes 
0  cheaper  grade  of  vodka  will  send  it  over  in 
100  times  the  quantity  of  their  premiums — 
sometimes  in  poor  containers  to  be  bottled  in 
Canada — and  they  probably  make  better  profits 
for  it.  So  while  Liviko,  Polmos,  Stolly  and  so  on 
do  moke  great  vodka  they  do  not  only  make 
great  vodka  and  need  the  some  scrutiny  as  any 
other  brand. 

It  may  be  a  hangover  from  the  cold  war,  an 
astonishment  with  the  Russian  drinking 
machismo  or  an  aversion  to  the  snobbery  of  the 
Martini  set,  but  while  vodka  is  consumed  in 
quantity  it's  rarely  enjoyed  for  its  quality  in 
Canada.  Make  no  mistake,  itw/7/getyou  drunk 
and  it  can  kill  you  if  you  let  it,  but  vodka  is  no 
more  deadly  than  any  other  liquor,  it  only 
happens  to  carry  a  set  of  pejorative  myths  with 
it.  The  worst  of  which  is  the  fiction  that  no  good 
vodka  exists,  that  at  best  vodka  can  be  cheap 
and  easy  to  mix  undetectably  into  screwdrivers — 
a  misunderstanding  exploited  by  the  big  brands 
who  have  assumed  authority  through  advertising 
and  revolted  generation  after  generation  with 
lousy  products.  Try  a  glass  of  Perlovo  over  ice, 
maybe  with  o  little  drop  of  grapefruit,  and  those 
myths  should  dissolve  in  seconds.  You'll  find 
that  vodka  is  better  taken  with  a  smile  or  not  at 
all. 


Looking  for  a  place  to  sublet  for  the  summer? 
Looking  for  someone  to  sublet  your  place  for  the  summer? 

SiMER  SiEf  »RDAY 

April  18th,  10am  to  Spin 


•  Meet  with  students  and  landlords  who  have  places  to  sublet 

•  Meet  with  students  who  are  looking  for  a  place  for  the  summer 

•  Picl(  up  sublet  agreement  forms  and  other  important  housing 
information 

Where?    University  of  Toronto  Housing  Service 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 
214  College  St  (Enter  via  St.  George  St  entrance) 

✓  Please  bring  your  current  student  card  as  identification 

For  more  information,  call  the  Housing  Service  at  (416)978-8045 
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Teach  English  Abroad! 

4wk  course  for  certificate. 
Next  course  May  25/98. 
Afternoon  or  evening  classes. 
$575  before,  $625  after  May  8. 
Job  leads.  TESL  training  since  1991. 

Languages  International. 
Phone:  361-2411         Fax:  361-2403 
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Music,  language,  travel,  concerts, 
Credit/non-credit.  Rome,  Venice, 
3  days  in  Switzerland.  Students, 
Grads,  Professionals;  My  16  to 
August  19.  Cost  $1,785. 
Special  low  cost  charter  flight. 
Write/cail/e-mail: 
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The  year  in  sound-bites 


"I  don't  think  about 
sexism  and  I  haven't  been 
affected  by  it.  I'm  sure  that 
I  will,  maybe  next  year." 
Singer-songwriter  Dayna 
Manning  predicts  the 
future. 


Fire,  describes  the  joys  of 
applying  for  a  Canadian 
government  film  grant. 


"We're  all  broke  all  the 
time,  but  the  chances  of 
getting  a  fulfilling  job  where 
you're  not  broke  all  the  time 
are  pretty  slim  for  most 
people." 

Kevan  Byrne  of  King  Cobb 
Steelie  offers  hope  for  us 
all. 


"On  our  last  show  with 
Blur  we  stormed  their  stage 
and  Zia  was  topless.  I  think 
it  completely  freaked  them 
out." 

Dandy  Warhols  drummer 
Eric  Hedford  offers  tips  on 
how  to  frighten  mild- 
mannered  British  pop 
bands. 


"I  get  into  everywhere 
for  free,  and  nobody  hassles 
me.  It's  fantastic." 

Dove  Rowntree  of  Blur 
explains  that  there  are 
actually  benefits  to  being 
the  drummer. 

I^^"When  trying  to  raise 
money  [for  your  film],  it's 
like  you're  penalized  for 
being  what  Canada  purports 
it  supports — a  multicultural 
society,  you  know,  'hang  on 
to  your  heritage.'  And  then 
you  do  and  they  say,  sorry, 
this  is  not  'Canadian.'" 
Deepa  Metha,  director  of 


"Well,  it's  not  [about] 
setting  out  to  make  trouble 
in  any  kind  of  overt,  obvious 
way,  like,  'Gee  this  would  be 
fun  to  do,  let's  spend  four 
years  of  our  lives  dealing 
with  a  lawsuit.'  Like,  'Gosh, 
I  think  that's  great.  I  love  to 
lose  $45,000.' 

Mark  Hosier  of 
Negativland  shatters  the 
myths  surrounding  culture- 
jamming. 


"It's  very  interesting 
that  a  film  out  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  comes  out  with 
homosexual  content — we 
haven't  even  reached  sexual 
content,  let  alone  that!  It's 
about  a  1000  years  to  go 


Tli«   United  Jerwiijli 

presents 

For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century, 
Robert  Meeropol  has 

been  a  political 
activist,  author,  and 
speaker.  His  credits 
include  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  the 
Nation,  and  the  book 
We  Are  Your  Sons. 


Attorney,  Robert 
Meeropol  is  the 
younger  son  of 
Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg  who 

were  falsely 
executed  when  he 
was  a  six  year  old 
child,  for  stealing 
the  "secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb." 


Executive  Director 
The  Rosenbeig  Fund  for  dta 
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Ant-Sacisfi/Anti-OpprKsion  UmW  t  Activist 


there!" 

Taste  of  Cherry  director 
Abbas  Kiarostami  tries  to 
speed  up  social  progress 
in  his  native  Iran. 


had  something  to 
soy,  but  I've  forgotten  what 
it  was  'cause  I've  got  a  really 
bad  hangover." 
Richard  Fearless,  Death  in 
Vegas  mastermind  and 
winner  of  the  Varsity 
award  for  honesty. 


Atom  Egoyan  fesses  up  to 
his  Jesus  Christ  Superstar 
fetish. 

II^"When  black  kids  see 
people  runnin'  and  smashin' 
into  each  other,  they  assume 
there's  a  fight  goin'  on.  So  I 
explained  to  them  that,  if 
you  see  the  white  kids  doin' 
this,  they're  only  dancing!" 
Funkmaster  George 
Clinton  does  his  best  to 
improve  race  relations. 


"It's  like  if  Alfred 
E.  Neuman  and  Scooby 
Doo  got  together  for  a 
one-nig  hter." 

Rocketman  Harland 
Williams  describes  his 
unique  genealogy. 


"People  think  I'm  this 
sexy  broad  but  really  I'm  a 
person  who  likes  to  get  lost 
in  the  library." 

Erica  Jong  will  soon  be 
appearing  in  your  sexy 
librarian  fantasy. 


"I  think  that  the  evil 
machine  now  is  not  the 
Patriot  missile  but  the 
American  film." 

Hard  Core  Logo  and 
American  Whiskey  Bar 
author  Michael  Turner  has 
obviously  seen  The 
Postman. 


most  goths  are  skinny  and 
have  sharp  teeth. 

II^"I  don't  care  about  the 
Spice  Girls.  They're  not 
important." 

G/'no  D'Orio  of  German 
digital  hardcore  duo  EcSor 
is  going  to  wait  to  see 
Spice  World  on  video.  But 
she's  not  bitter. 

D^"  Not  every  Icelander 
goes  up  on  a  glacier  and 
gets  into  a  life  and  death 
situation,  but  you  can  do  it." 

Daniel  Agust  of  Icelandic 
art-pop  collective  Gus  Gus 
suggests  a  few  ways  to  kill 
time  in  Reykjavik. 

certainly  hope  I'm 
misunderstood!  I'd  be  very 
depressed  if  I  was 
understood.  That  would  be 
horrible;  that  would  be  like 
being  a  child,  wouldn't  it? 
'We  understand  you.'  No, 
don't  understand  me, 
please!" 
Will  Self,  your  wish  is  our 
command. 


"Ending  a  relationship 
does  not  portend  the  end  of 
the  world." 
Kate  Fillion,  co-author  of 
How  To  Dump  A  Guy  and 
winner  of  the  Varsity's 
"That's  Easy  For  You  To 
Say"  Award. 


"Music  lights  up  a  lot 
of  things,  but  you  can  still 
smell  a  fart  no  matter  how 
loud  the  music  is,  can'tyou? 
There's  other  things,  and 
that's  what  we're  always 
aware  of." 

Les  Pattinson  of  Echo  and 
the  Bunnymen  talks 
about...  um...  ??? 


"I've  actually  memor- 
ized every  word  to  that.  I  know 
the  whole  rock  opera." 


"She  said  in  US  that 
she  liked  going  to  the  gym 
fourtimes  a  week.  I'd  rather 
chew  nails  than  go  to  the 
gym  four  times  a  week." 
Goth  goddess  Poppy  Z. 
Brite  comments  on 
biography  subject 
Courtney  Love  and,  in  the 
process,  explains  why 


"Globalization  is  so 
much  Americanization.  It 
wears  Mickey  Mouse  ears 
and  it  drinks  Coke,  and  it 
eats  Big  Macs  and  it  works 
on  an  IBM  computer  with 
Windows95." 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
author  and  New  York 
Times  correspondent 
Thomas  Friedman  avoids 
vacations  to  EuroDisney. 


"I  find  it  absurd  when 
you  get  30  year-old  men 
spewing  teen  angst;  they're 
still  saying,  'We  don't  give  a 
fuck! '  Why  can'tyou  actually 
act  like  on  adult  and  still 
engageyourself  insome  sort 
of      radical  musical 


The  Governing  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

invites  members  of  the  public  to  nominate  candidates  for 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

The  University  of  Toronto  awards  honorary  degrees  to  individuals 
whose  significant  scholarly,  professional,  artistic,  community 
service  or  other  achievements  are  worthy  of  the  University's 
highest  honour.  Individuals  in  all  fields  of  endeavour  are  considered. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council.  The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  nominations  is 
Friday,  August  21*',  1998. 


Enquiries  should  be  directed  to: 


Secretary 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
Ph:  978-8427  Fax:978-8182 
e-mail:  governing. council @  utoronto. ca 


ion 

alternative?" 

Sean  O'Hagan  of  the 
High  Llamas  is  baffled  by 
the  success  of  Oasis.  But 
he's  not  bitter. 


"They  talk  it  up  in 
England,  kind  of  like, 
'We're  the  greatest  rock 
n'  roll  band.'  But  you 
imagine  a  truly  great 
rock  n'  roll  band  would 
play  to  a  cross-section 
of  people.  Their 
audience  was  all  14  year 
old  girls." 

Jason  Pierce  of 
Spiritualized  is  baffled 
by  the  success  of 
Oasis.  But  he's  not 
bitter 


"We  don't  want  to  be 
the  biggest  bond  in  the  world, 
just  the  best  band  in  the 
world.  And  there  is  a 
difference." 

Martin  Blunt  of  the 
Charlatans  UK  points  a 
few  more  words  in  Noel 
Gallagher's  general 
direction. 


"Socks?  No,  we  don't 
get  a  lot  of  socks.  We  don't 
need  a  lot  of  socks.  We  have 
no  interest  in  socks.  None 
whatsoever." 

Kevin  Young  of  Moist 
squashes  yet  another 
nasty  rumour 
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Movie  Listings  ■  FriOay,  Apr.  17  -  Tliursiiay.  Apr.  23 
Fri  If  7  00  LA  Confidential  (AA) 
9:45  Preaching  To  Th« 

Perverted  (R) 
1 1  45  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Shov*  (AA) 

Sat  18  '      1-A  Confidential  (AA) 
9  45   Preaching  To  The 

Perverted  (R) 
11.45  Austin  Powers  (AA) 

Sn.  II  2:00  LA.  Confidential  (AA) 
5:00  S  7:00 

World's  Best  Commercials 
1997 (PG) 

8  45    Preaching  To  The 

Perverted  (R) 

Jfoa  20  7  00   Tie  Me  Up!  Tie  Me  Down!  (R) 
9:15    Preaching  To  The 
Perverted  (R) 

fm,  21  7  00    Faster.  Pussycat!  1011!  Kill!(R) 

9  15    Preaching  To  The 

Perverted  (R) 

Wed  2  7  00  Fetishes  (R) 

915    Preaching  To  The 
Perverted  (R) 

1!Dina  7  00    Kiss  Or  Kill  (AA) 
915    Preaching  To  The 
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Perverted  (R) 


HOTLINE:  690-2600 


Drop  by  The  Varsity 
and  win  a  FREE  pass! 
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The  year  in  sound-bites 


"Think  about  any  large 
band  right  now,  and  think  of 
theirfans.  What  do  you  think 
of  anybody  that  idolizes  oris 
truly  inspired  by  the 
Smashing  Pumpkins?  It's 
like,  get  a  life,  man." 

Jennifer  Heremma  of 
Royal  Trux  wants  to  make 
sure  you  don 't  like  her 
band  too  much. 

"To  believe  in  'god'  is 
a  form  of  mild  insanity,  and 
sometimes  [being]  mildly 
insane  allows  people  to 
endure  some  very  oppressive 
realities.  It's  better  to  go  a 
little  insane  once  a  week 
than  to  go  a  lot  insane  over 
0  year." 

Wayne  Coyne  of  the 
Flaming  Lips  explains  why 
people  still  tune  into  The 
700  Club. 


some  1 4  year-old  is  going  to 
call  me  a  sell-out." 

Blink  182  bassist  Mark 
Hopus  speaks  out  for  punk 
rock  sell-outs  everywhere. 


"I  didn'tmeantocome 
off  as  a  snotbag." 

The  ever-so  eloquent 
Chantal  Kreviazuk  tries  to 
save  face. 


"People  are  going  to 
get  drunk  and  throw  up  the 
next  morning,  and  then  it 
will  be  January  2nd,  and 
peoplewillgobackto  work." 
Eric  Reed  of  the  Lincoln 
Center  Jazz  Orchestra  is 
really  excited  about  the 
turn  of  the  millennium. 


"I've  never  been  to  the 
prairies — why  are  there  1 5 
TVshowsaboutthe  prairies? 
I  don't  what  it's  about." 
Filmmaker  John  L'Ecuyer 
is  obviously  not  a  fan  of 
The  Littlest  Hobo. 


"\  am  absolutely  pro- 
Muzak." 
Steve  Poppy  Seed  speaks 
out  for  elevator  music  fans 
everywhere. 


'I'm  not  going  to  miss 
an  opportunity  to  do  what  I 
love  doing  because  I'm  afraid 


"As  far  as  I  know,every 
child  has  a  torso— isn't  that 
where  all  their  little  organs 
are?" 

Sean  Cullen,  member  of 
Corky  and  the  Juice  Pigs 
and  author  of  "Gary 
Coleman — the  Boy 
Without  a  Torso, "  takes  a 
stand  against  advocates 
for  children  born  without 
torsos. 

'm  sure  there  are 
people  that  think  we're  a 
bunch  of  pansies." 
John  Hill  of  the  Apples  in 
Stereo  admits  his  band 
has  a  low  testosterone 
count. 


have  horribly  bruised 
ribs.  A  message  to  anyone 
who  wonts  to  try  this:  you 
need  support  underthe arms. 
It's  notaseasyasyouthink." 

Guerrilla  TV  impresario 
Tom  Green  offers  valuable 
advice  for  anyone  thinking 
about  duct-taping 
themselves  to  a 
streetlight. 

"There's  two  sides  to 
what  we  do.  There's  the 
energything,  like  'weeeee!!!' 
and  the  next  one  is  like,  'I'm 
going  to  kill  myself.'" 
Ben  Folds  philosophizes 
on  the  duality  of  the 
human  soul. 

II^"My  old  grandfather 
used  to  say,  'The  harder  the 
work,  the  luckier  you  get.' 
He  also  used  to  say,  'Holy 
whipper-wow  Batman,'  but 
that's  because  he  was 
senile." 

Cocktail  king  Jaymz  Bee 
passes  down  some 

wisdom  from  his  elders. 


just  be  chatting  to  loads  of 
people." 

Si  John  of  Roni  Size/ 
Reprazent  and  the 
Federation  reveals  the 
downside  of  being  the  life 
of  the  party. 

D^"Number  one:  don't 
sweat  the  small  things. 
Number  Two:  everything's 
a  small  thing." 

Veteran  local  musician 
Lonnie  James  quotes  tJiat 
old  wise  man,  David  Lee 
Roth. 


"I  was  going  through  a 
really  nervous  breakdown- 
type  time,  it  was  a  really 
crazy-crying  jog." 

Victoria  Williarrls  comes 
up  w'rth  a  much  cooler 
term  for  'nervous 
breakdown. ' 


"People  used  to  think 
that  I  was  dealing  'cause  I'd 


Just  make  sure 
you  put  down  that  I  like 
fighting  and  I  like 
fucking." 

Corey  Parks  of 
Nashville  Pussy  gives 
us  the  quote  of  the 
year. 


Compiled  by  Stuart  Berman 


Varsity  1997/98  Arts  &  Culture  Index 


Number  of  interviews  with  musical  artists:  67 
Number  of  interviews  with  authors:  1 8 
Number  of  interviews  with  theatre  directors:  1 1 
Number  of  interviews  with  film  directors:  1 0 
Number  of  interviews  with  a  Rocketman:  1 

Number  of  film  reviews:  58 
Number  of  book  reviews:  20 
Number  of  theatre  reviews:  30 
Number  of  record  reviews:  1 34 
Number  of  times  a  band  wrote  a  letter  to 
complain  about  a  negative  record  review:  1 


Number  of  articles  that  included  the  phrase  "fist-fuck" 
in  the  first  paragraph:  1 

Best  promo  item:  official  Whiskeytown  whiskey 
Worst  promo  item:  official  Fara  trading/trivia  cards 

Number  of  times  Varsity  Arts  &  Culture  writers  were 
fucked-over  by  guest  list  screw-ups:  3 
What  we  could  do  about  it:  nothing 

Number  of  free  CDs  Stuart  Berman  has  amassed  in 
his  four  years  at  the  Varsity:  lotsa. 


Plant  a  tree 

in  honour 

of  a  family  member  ...  celebrate  a  new 
child...  a  graduate  ...  an  aumivcrsary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  dub, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

of  a  departed  family  member  or  firiend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever 
your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the 
SL  George  Campus  remains  a 
green  oasis  in  doumtown  Toronto. 

The  University's  Department  of  Pacllttles  & 
Services  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  wttti  the 
selection  of  a  species  &  a  site.  R>r  additional 
Information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329. 


Skydlve 

Vi  price 


$99 


Special 
November 
through  April 
Parachute  School  of  Toronto  Limited 
Box  100,  Arthur  Ontario,  NOG-1  AO 
The  most  experienced  skydiving  school  in  Canada 

Over  33  000  trained 
Note-Pay  by  Visa  before  April  27/98  and  you  can 
train  and  jump  in  the  warm,  sunny  month  of  May/98 
Group  discounts  available 
Call  for  details  and  directions  1  -800-361  -5867 

1-800-DOl-JUMP 


Canada 


Club  Monaco 


GMDftude 


Over  $214,000  has 
been  pledge  to 
GRADitude 
9T8  to  date! 

To  all  of  the  dedicated 

volunteers, 
supportive  sponsors 
and  every  graduating 
UofT  student 
who  participated: 

THANK  YOU! 

The  Class  of  9T8 

GRADitude 
Campaign  Chairs: 


Stephanie  Anderson 

Beth  McMahon 

Robin  Andrews 

Sid  Naraine 

Andrea  Boyd 

Erin  O'Neill-Berg 

Mark  Buckley 

Juliana  Paranosic 

Susan  Chamberlain 

Lucy  Pegoraro 

Shira  Cherns 

Camille  Piovesan 

Deborah  Dalfen 

Ruth  Promislow 

Jodi  Davey 

Alissa  Puhm 

Katherine  Dobson 

Naoihm  Qassim 

Kim  Dykstra 

Brad  Rafauli 

Simon  Eberlie 

Pam  Reilly 

Adrian  Emberley 

Tanya  Reilly 

Stephanie  Fedorkiw 

Kathy  Santa  Ana 

Sara  Gardner 

Alka  Shrivastava 

Kim  Geddes 

Lyn-Miin  Sim 

Vinitha  Gengartharan 

Jenny  Stemerdink 

Debbie  Goldhar 

Derek  Stephens 

Binh  Ha 

Anna  Stier 

Melissa  Hogg 

Cheryl  Tanaka 

Olivia  Kao 

Aspa  Tzaras 

Daniel  Kolber 

Winnie  Warywoda 

Mike  Lee-Poy 

Barbara  White 

Jordan  Lewis 

Betty  Yu 

Lisa  McGilvray 

Michelle  Zathureszky 

Saint  Cinnamon  '11  Fornello 
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2-4  WEEKEND 

AT  SAND/ COVE  CAMPSROUNblN 
KEARNEY 

NOfifTH  OF  HUNTTSVILLE  ON  HWY IITHEN 
14  KM  EAST  MWY  518  AT  EAASOALE 

MAY  15, 16. 17A 18TH 

BRING  CANS-  NO  GLASS  PLEASE 

RESTRICTEDTD 19 /4ND  OVER 


ON  175  ACRES  OF  «m  AND, 
PRIWe  SAND  BEACH  ON 
ROCK  LAKE 
BANKS  ON  THE 
AAASNETAWNmVEft 
WWftOOMS.  SHOWERS 
TENNIS 
VOLLEvaAU, 
BASKETBALL 
HORSESHOES 
DAPfTS 


BANbS 
DANCE 
BEER 
GAMES 
CONTESTS 
PRIZES 

fsrv^  "WOTV  FISHING 

BBQ  Jb^^  canoeing 

^  SWIMMINS 

RKHAU 

/\DMiSSrON  SNACKBAR 
CALL  705-636-1474  FOR  RESERVATIONS 
3  NIGHT  WEEKEND  ADVWvJCE  TICKETS  $45  AT6ATE  $50 
2  NI6HT  WEEKEND  ADW4NCE  TKKET5  $35  AT  GATE  $40 
ADVANCE  TICKET  SALES  UNTa  AMiy  12TH 

PHONE  705-636'M74.  7D5-636-M74. 
_  E  MAD.  SA^WlCOV®SURE^€T.NGT 


BAR 


HieWorid 

and  you  don't  even  have  to  leave  campus 


Faxes  sent  to  anywhere  in  the  world,  phone  cards, 
a  post  office  with  parcel  service  -  and  stationery, 
because  you  still  need  something  to  write  on. 


stationery  Department,  214  College  Street,  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm.  Sat  10am-5pm.  Sun  12am  5pm  Tel  (416)  978-7988  Fax  (416)  978-7242 


Right 
Here 


Right  Stuff 

Right  Now 

Looking  for  a  fast  paced  and  challenging  career? 
Want  a  job  in  a  field  where  the  dennand  is  HOT! 
Become  an  IT  Professional  with  a 

Computer  Programming  Diploma 


Townshend  College 

is  a  government 
registered  &  approved 
private  vocational  school. 

1711  McCowan  Road, 
Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario 
MIS  2Y3 


Experienced  IT  Professionals 
will  teach  you: 
Software  development 
Computer  programming  Design  &  Logic 
C  Programming  Visual  Basic 

Oracle  Data  Communications 

C++  Object-Oriented  Programming 
Local  Area  Networi^ing 
Internet  and  Web  Page  creation 
and  much  more 


Next  Class  beginning  in  June  1998 

If  you  are  a  recent  graduate 
Find  out  if  YOU  have  the  Right  Stuff 
register  TODAY  for  our  next  information  session 
by  contacting  Townshend  College  at 


Telephone 
E-Mail 

Visit  our  Web  Site 


Townshend  College 
The  IT  Specialists' 


416-297-5627 

tcbc@interlog.com 

www.interlog.com/-tcbc 

G.A  Townshend,  college  founder,  has  over 
34  years  of  corporate  (T  experience. 


The  Taddie  Creek 

International 

Summer  Writers' 

INSTRUCTORS 

Barry  Callaghan 
If  r i  1 1'    i II ~  R  t' s  i d c  ii  c i' 

Workshop 

Dionnc  Brand 

l>  0  <•  f  r  )• 

Austin  Clarke 

/  / 1  1  i  ii  II 

David  Oonnell 
fi  ction 

Presented  by 

University  of  Toronto 
School  of 
Continuing  Studies 

Cecil  Foster 
fictio  II 

JULY  14  to  18, 1998 

Dana  Gioia 
;)  (I  (■  1  r  y 

Tom  Crimes 
/  /  ("(;'()  II 

David  Mason 

p  o  c  1  r  y 

Erin  Moure 

poet r y 

For  more  information,  please  contact 

Creative  Writing  Program 
158  St.  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5S  2V8 

416/978-6714 

fax:  416/978-6091 
creative. writing@SCS.utoronto.ca 

Olive  Senior 

/'/  Clio  II 
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The  state  of  body  art: 

with  us  forever  (some  of  us  more  than  others) 


Piercing  for  inner  peace  with  Daniel  Richler 


BY  DAVID  ZAKSS 


Body  Art — tattoos  on  people 
besides  bikers,  tattoos  that 
display  unusual  ideas,  body 
piercing,  body  customization — has  hit 
the  fan  recently  with  a  deluge  like 
Horseshoe  Falls.  It  can  be  seen  on 
everybody  from  the  Red  Hot  Chili 
Peckers  to  Dennis  Rodman.  I  even 
saw  a  co-ed  with  some  Sporty  Spice 
shoulder  work  once. 

I  first  became  aware  of  body  art  in 
the  early  '80s  and  actually  got  some 
body  piercing  done  in  '87  when  I 
visited  London.  I  talked  about  it 
beforehand  with  my  girlfriend  and  she 
expressed  no  objections.  When  I  got 
back,  I  found  out  she  hated  it.  Worse, 
she  seemed  to  believe  this  was  all  the 
permission  she  needed  to  all  of  a 
sudden  act  like  a  mega-dominatrix.  it 
isn't  surprising  that  one  of  the  notable 
body  art  subjects  now  discussed  on 
the  Web  deals  with  body  art  and 
divorce.  It  can  often  be  a  very  private 


voyage.  It  can  be  a  difficult  subject  to 
come  to  terms  with,  no  matter  how  we 
like  to  gloss  it  over  as  just  another 
acceptable  fad. 

I  became  aware  of  body  art  back 
then  because  I  knew  a  couple  of  Brit 
subversives  who  started  getting  into  it. 
I  was  impressed  when  Paula, 
sometimes  known  as  Mistress  Mix, 
came  over  to  Toronto  displaying  her 
navel  piercing,  not  commonly  seen  at 
the  time.  Her  then-husband.  Psychic 
TV  singer/guru  Genesis  P-Orridge, 
wasfond  of  sticking  ornaments  through 
his  crown  jewels.  At  the  time,  it  seemed 
like  a  limited  scene,  with  maybe  a 
dozen  people  in  a  big  city  into  it — it 
wasn't  something  that  would  show  up 
in  beer  commercials.  They  knew  a 
London  expert  who  at  the  time  was 
one  of  the  only  ones  servicing  the 
market.  He  used  complicated  devices 
end  two  kinds  of  anesthetic:  injection 
end  lotion.  He  called  himself  Mr. 
Sebastian  (not  his  given  name)  after 
the  saint  who  was  tied  to  a  post  and 
killed  with  arrows.  Now  there  are  more 
piercers  than  you  can  shake  a  quiver 
at. 

I  recently  took  the  opportunity  to 
look  through  my  issue  of  Re/Search's 
Modern  Primitives,  a  seminal  work  on 
body  art  that  came  out  in  1 989.  I'm 
reluctant  to  refer  to  the  work  the  Bay 
Area  magazine  has  done  in  this  field; 
they  are  so  thorough,  it's  easy  to  let 
them  do  all  the  thinking  for  you.  Yet  in 
retrospect,  Re/Search  seems  like  a 
magazine  for  illiterates,  and  psychotic 


illiterates  at  that.  It's  practically  all 
straight  interview  transcriptions,  with 
no  critical  intervention  allowed;  it 
seems  to  be  more  about  talking  than 
writing.  And  half  of  it  is  just 
sensationalistic  photographs.  At  the 
time,  I  believed  they  were  making  fun 
of  sensationalism,  that  sensationalism 
was  a  megalithic  force  in  our  society 
which  they  were  undermining  in  a 
clever  counter-culture  way.  However, 
after  reading  a  fat  issue  of  their  zine, 
you  can't  help  butfeel  dumbed-down 
and  bestowed  with  that  legendary 
nemesis:  low  attention  span. 

The  one  good  thing  about  Re/Search 
is  that  it  has  been  well-distributed,  and 
that  was  before  upgrades  in  the  Web, 
when  you  couldn't  find  instant 
information  about  any  obscure  subject. 
The  same  couldn't  be  said  for,  say. 
Piercing  Fans  International  Quarterly, 
or  PFIQ,  from  L.A.  PFIQ  comprises 
mostly  piercing  photographs,  end 
seems  a  lot  more  like  perverted 
pornography,  because  it  is.  Almost 
every  photo  is  of  a  sexual  organ,  and  it 
often  seems  even  more  revealing  than 
average  hard  core  porn,  because 
people  are  opening  up  their  urethras 
to  show  how  the  earring  goes  in,  or 
getting  pulled  on  by  chains  like  they 
were  opening  their  flesh  as  much  as 
opening  their  clothing.  Taking  the 
"quarterly"  literally  and  counting  back 
from  the  issue  I'm  looking  at,  PFIQ 
seems  to  have  been  running  since 
about  1 980,  when  piercing  was  private 
knowledge. 

turn  nowto  Daniel  Richler,  because 
he  remains  a  long-time  observer 
(well  pretty  long,  sonny)  of  the  very 
scene  body  art  has  infiltrated  into  and 
blossomed  out  of.  His  current  TV  show. 
Big  Life,  is  specifically  mandated 
towards  the  counter-culture.  And, 
vitally,  he  has  dreamed  of  writing  a 
novel  about  body  art,  though  it  has  yet 
to  congeal.  Even  if  the  novel  never 
gets  written,  the  idea  sounds  like 
Marcel  Duchamp  to  me,  the  Dada 
Edison  who  spent  more  time  playing 
pool  than  making  art,  but  allegedly 
had  a  secret  studio  where  he  would 
work  in  private.  He  wanted  people  to 
believe  he  was  a  lazy  do-nothing 
because  it  was  cooler,  but  he  had  to 
unleash  an  unfortunate  work  ethic 
when  nobody  was  looking.  So  let's  talk 
to  Richlerabouthis  invisible  novel. 

We  meet  at  the  Free  Times  Cafe, 
with  some  decent  Neil  Young  in  the 
background,  and  some  brews.  Right 
off,  Richler  shows  me  a  new  Juno 
Books  zine  about  female  tattooists. 
This  is  the  product  of  one  half  of  the 
break-up  from  Re/Search  magazine, 
which  was  run  by  a  couple.  This,  and 
many  other  examples,  shows  that 
permanent  body  art  does  not  equal 
permanent  relationships. 

Richler  notes  the  new  Juno  has  "a 
little  history  of  the  few  women  tattooists. 
There's  apparently  one  black  female 
tattooist,  only  ever  has  been  one,  and 
here  she  is.  She  says  herself  she's 
never  met  another."  Richler  is 
especially  interested  in  this  because, 
"I  did  start  writing  a  novel  a  little  while 
ago  called  Wicked  Ink,  and  it's  about 
a  pair  of  twins,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
tattooist-sfie  is  a  tattooist." 

Usually,  on  the  record,  a  tattooist 
will.openly  proclaim  what  diverse  savvy 
clientele  he  or  she  has.  Richler  reports, 
however,  tattooists  "can't  get  enough 
of  talking  about  how  stupid  people  are 


who  want  tattoos.  And  the  litany  of 
people  who  have  stupid  ideas  about 
stupid  tattoos  in  stupid  places  is 
endless."  However,  "maybe  this  isthe 
way  they  overcome  their  stress.  A  lot 
of  tattooists  ore  under  a  great  deal  of 
stress.  If  you're  marking  somebody's 
body  and  it's  as  good  as  permanent— 
perhaps  less  so  now  because  laser 
removal  surgery  is  more  effective  than 
it  used  to  be — that's  a  heavy 
responsibility.  I  know  several  guys  who 
have  been  reduced  to  a  nervous 
condition  as  a  result." 

Richler  denies  that  body  art  was 
around  in  the  '60s.  He  points  out, 
"Take  a  look  at  Woodstock.  Take  a 
look  at  Monterey  Pop,  or  some  of  the 
exhibits,  the  movies  of  cool  culture  or 
counter-culture  in  the  '60s  and  '70s. 
You  don't  see  tattoos  on  people.  But 
you  can't  see  so  much  as  a  video 
about  any  bands  from  the  '80s  or  '90s 
without  people  flashing  tats . 

"I  think  tattoos  underwent  a 
revolution  in  the  '80s.  And  it's  largely 
credited  to  D.E.  Hardy.  He  began  to 
bring  back  designs  from  Japan-it  was 
during  the  '60s  he  was  doing  it,  even 
late  '50s-and  he  was  determined  to 
try  to  inform  North  Americans  that 
there  was  a  wealth  of  tattooing  tradition 
beyond  the  Hoochi  Koochi  girl  and  the 
girMn  the  grass  skirt  and  Mom  and  the 
pierced  heart."  He  extrapolates,  "But 
where  it  really  picked  up  finally,  I'm 
certain  of  it,  is  when  rock  stars  began 
to  travel  around  the  world  and  picked 
up  local  iconographies  and  then 
showed  them  off  on  videos."  Not  to  be 
underestimated,  "The  technology  a  Iso 
changed,  as  guns  got  better,  needles 
got  better,  inks  got  better.  There  are  a 
lot  of  technical  reasons  why." 

Richler  has  witnessed  some  people 
getting  pierced.  He  has  seen  a  quick 
perforation  of  the  clitoral  hood, 
and  he  has  witnessed 
some  males 


modifying  their  manhood.  He 
mentions  one  guy  who  had  his  pants 
down,  with  all  his  friends  around 
encouraging  him,  and  who  nervously 
exclaimed,  "Oh  my  God,  I  can't  believe 
I'm  about  to  hove  my  prick  pierced 
and  Daniel  Richler  is  watching!" 

I  ask  Richler  if  he  has  some  inkling 
of  how  pierced  people  feel  about  their 
ornaments.  Are  the  rings  Borg 
implants,  yoga  energy  centers,  hood 
ornaments  or  what?  He  replies  that 
there's  a  "sexual  component  isn't 
there?  Most  people  get  their  nipples 
and  genitals  pierced  because  they  say 
it  gives  them  more  pleasure."  Yet 
beyond  this,  "People  feel  a  connection 
with  the  past.  They're  making  some 
atavistic  connection."  Eventually, 
though,  "A  lot  of  people  get  bored 
with  them,  too,  don't  they?"  So  much 
for  something  that's  supposed  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

When  I  ask  if  body  art  has  any 
connection  to  modern  art,  Richler 
momentarilyforgets  some  of  the  good 
work  he  has  done  with  Imprint  and 
Big  Life,  and  instead  acts  the  ignorant 
VJ  role  that  might  be  suggested  by  his 
New  Music  beginnings.  He  says  he 
has  seen  some  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings  tattooed  on  some 
people.  Apparently,  I  can't  conceal 
this  isn't  what  I  meant.  He  asks  what 
I  hod  in  mind.  I  was  thinking  more  of 
the  way  Joseph  Beuys  used  animal 
fat  as  sculpture,  people  finding  on 
iconoclastic  medium  for  artsy 
expression  using  their  own  bodies 
and  flesh.  Richler  complies  with  a 
drawling,  contemplative,  "Yeah, 
maybe,  maybe"  at  the  animal  fat 
notion.  Still,  he  notes  this  is  only 
deceptively  iconoclastic. 

"Of  course,  the  body  itself  being  the 
canvas- 
that's 


not  new  is  it?  That's  100,000  years 
old." 

Discussion  again  turns  to  the 
concern  with  how  body  art  has  opened 
so  much  into  popular  culture  from  the 
'80s  on .  When  this  happened,  1  stopped 
following  body  art;  I  hod  a  feeling  that 
it  was  no  longer  esoteric.  Somebody 
on  every  block  had  it,  and  the  people 
who  hod  it  didn't  seem  like  they  were 
being  spiritually  improved.  Mostly,  it 
began  to  be  more  like  keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses:  I  hove  something 
shocking  and  now  you  better  come  up 
with  something  more  shocking.  In 
some  quarters,  it  became  more 
compulsory  than  dreaded. 

Richlerfeelsthis  has  some  benefits. 
Now  tattoos  no  longer  look  like  they 
belong  to  "Sailor  Jerry" — though  he 
mentions  a  neo-Sailor  Jerry 
movement,  as  only  one  of  the  many 
stylistic  currents.  However,  "the  real 
problem  is  notthat  it  becomes  popular, 
[it's]  that  it  becomes  less  thought  out. 
There  are  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  and  the  iconography  and 
the  anthropology  and  the  mysticism 
and  all  that  and  everything .  And  there 
are  others  who  just  want  to  sell 
something  or  look  cool  and  that's  the 
danger  that  commercialism  poses  to 
culture  in  general.  It  strips  it  of  thought. 
And  then,  if  you  want  to  think  about 
something,  you're  accused  of  being  a 
pseudo-intellectual.  "He  notes,  'That's 
why  these  Re/Search  books  are  good. 
They  really  do  try.  And  sometimes 
they  are  a  bit  pseudo-intellectual .  They 
over-do  their  analysis.  But  they're 
important." 

While  Richler  has  researched  this  so 
much  he  feels  "front-loaded"  with  too 
many  facts  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
story,  he  notes  that  when  he  got  his 
own  tattoos,  he  didn't  know  enough 
about  it.  He  feels  that  now  he  would 
make  better  choices,  especially  in 
regard  to  his  predilection,  Japanese 
tattoos.  He  sagely  suggests  that 
anybody  getting  into  body 
art  get  some 
information 
first. 


Beginner's  luck 
doesn't  necessarily 
work  here. 
If  you  have  a  close 
relationship  with  a  trusted 
tattooist,  that's  ideal — but  how 
many  deep  understanding 
relations  con  any  one  tattooist 
have  with  his  (or  her)  clientele? 
In  that  cose,  you're  going  in  on 
hope  and  a  prayer,  no  matter 
how  good  the  flashes  hanging  In 
the  studio  look.  I  just  hope  it  doesn't 
turn  into  the  Castrators  of  Russia. 
Just  what  we  need:  a  youth 
movementthat  has  all  the  guys  going 
around  sounding  like  Geddy  Lee 
from  Rush.  You  have  to  wonder: 
why  did  the  U.S.S.R.  voluntarily 
dismantle?  Weren'tthey  castrating 
themselves,  like  their  popular  cult 
of  not  too  long  ago?  Communist 
diolecticism   meets  the  mass 
psychology  of  body  art. 
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Today,  boys  and  giris, 
we're  going  to  learn 
about  Bristol.  For 
those  of  you  who 
haven't  kept  up  with 
their  geography,  Bristol  is  a  city 
located  somewhere  off  the  coast 
of  England  which,  truth  be  told, 
isn't  even  as  big  as  Brampton. 
Bristol  natives  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  very  wild  people.  Their 
nights  are  filled  with  little 
excitement,  theirdays  even  less. 
By  all  accounts,  nothing  of 
interest  usually  goes  on. 

Sometime  in  1991,  three 
members  of  Bristol's  Wild  Bunch 
DJ  collective  got  together  as 
Massive  Attack  and,  with  some 
help  from  the  rest,  dropped  a 
musical  bomb  on  the  world  that 
put  all  that  to  lie. 

All  of  a  sudden,  we  all  found 
out  that  Bristol  was,  and  had 
been  for  years,  a  hotbed  of 
musical  innovation.  Apparently, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
enjoying  such  '80s  horrors  as 
The  Thompson  Twins,  The  Wild 
Bunch  sound  system  was  sitting 
in  Bristol  and  quietly  (or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be) 
fusing  American  imported  hip- 
hop  with  reggae,  dub,  punk  and 
whateverthe  hell  they  felt  like  to 
make  something  entirely  new. 

Massive  Attack's  core  group 
consists  of  3D  (Robert  Del  Naja), 
Daddy  G  (Grant  Marshall)  and 
Mushroom  (Andrew  Vowles), 
known  as  D,  G  and  Mush  to 
their  friends.  Repeat  after  me, 
children:  3D,  Daddy  G  and 
Mushroom.  Very  good.  Are  we 
still  paying  attention,  kids?  Yes? 
Excellent. 

Massive  Attack's  1991  debut 
album  Blue  Lines  virtually 
defined  the  trip-hop  genre  and 
changed  the  course  of  hip-hop 
and  electronic  music  in  Britain 
(except  for  maybe  Mark  "  Return 


of  the  Mack"  Morrison,  who 
clearly  wasn't  paying  attention) 
and  even  around  the  world. 

It's  indicative  of  their  influence 
that  when  asked  what  the  band 
thought  of  Japanese 
experimentalists  UFO,  Daddy  G 
answers,  quite  truthfully:  "They 
sound  a  bit  like  us,  don't  they? 
Having  said  that  though,  there 
area  lot  of  bands  that  sound  like 
us." 

The  fact  that  Massive  Attack 
have  been  an  influence  for  many 
bonds  has  led  many  people  to 
identify  them  solely  as  the 
pioneers  and  progenitors  of  the 
trip-hop  genre.  This  is  not  a  fact 
that  they're  overly  concerned 
about,  OS  3D  clarifies. 

"We  don't  feel  labeled  [by 
trip-hop].  The  thing  about  us  is 
that  we're  so  blinkered  and 
selfish  in  the  way  we  work  in  our 
own  little  zone.  That's  why  we 
stay  in  Bristol,  'cause  we  don't 
get  interfered  with.  We  can  do 
our  own  thing  quite  personally 
and  quite  subjectively  without 
people  getting  involved  and 
that's  real  important.  That's 
probably  the  only  thing  that 
connects  the  Bristol  groups;  they 
all  worked  in  the  same  way,  in 
isolation" 

On  May  1 2,  Massive  Attack 
are  planning  to  drop  yet  another 
bomb  onto  the  music  scene. 

No,  not  a  real  bomb,  boys 
and  girls.  I'mtalking  about  their 
new  albumMezzon/ne(Virgin). 
While  Mezzanine  continues  in 
the  Wild  Bunch  tradition  of  taking 
old  sources  and  channeling 
them  into  new  avenues.  Massive 
Attack  appear  to  be  looking  at  a 
whole  new  bunch  of  influences 
now. 

"The  way  we  work  is  still  us  as 
music  listeners,  drawing  from 
our  past.  A  band  like  the  Clash 
for  me  brought  me  into  reggae 


and  into  hip-hop  eventually 
'cause  I  was  into  punk.  That 
time  was  very  strange  'cause  we 
were  teenagers  and  it  was  a 
formative  period forus,"  3Dsays 
somewhat  nostalgically.  As  I 
reach  for  my  hanky,  he 
continues,  "I  think  we  still  look 
back  at  that  period  and  those 
old  songs,  those  old  things  that 
turned  us  on.  We  might  start 
with  them,  but  we  eventually 
discard  it.  You  just  need  some 
atmosphere  sometimes  to  get 
you  going." 

There  is  a  distinct  Middle 
Eastern  flavour  to  some  of  the 
new  tracks  ("Inertia  Creeps," 
"Group  4")  and  it  is  apparent 
that  this  time  around,  Massive 
Attack  have 
decided  to 
delve  into  their 
punk  roots  by 
bringing  some 
guitar  into  the 
mix.  Rest 
assured, 
however,  that 
they  have  not 
gone  the  way  of 
either  the  Tea 
Party  or. Green 
Day  in  their 
constant  search 
for  something 
different.  It's 
more  of  a 
natural 
evolution  of  the 
sound  that 
defines 
Massive 
Attack. 

Or,  as  Daddy  G  puts  it:  "We're 
always  trying  to  get  away  from 
sounds  that  we  hove  on  previous 
albums  because  as  far  as  we 
treat  it,  we  treat  it  as  if  we're 
starting  again  really.  The  idea  is 
that  even  though  there's  always 
excess  tracks  left  over  from 
[previous  albums],  it's  better  to 
start  from  a  fresh  perspective 
and  that's  how  we've  always 


'•We're  aware  or 

HDW  FORTUNATE 
WE  ARE  TO  BE  IN 
A  BAND  AND  DO 
THE  THINGS  WE 
DO,  BUT  IN  A 
CERTAIN  RESPECT 
WE'VE  LOST  A  LOT 

OF  THINGS 
PERSDNAULY  AND 
I  THINK  THAT 
COMES  OUT  IN 
THE  MUSIC." 


-  3D  ar  MASSIVE 


looked  at  it." 

During  our  interview,  3D  does 
most  of  the  talking,  with 
occasional  help  from  Daddy  G. 
Mushroom,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  quite  content  to  remain 
silent.  Judging  from  this  and 
from  the  fact  that  he's  featured 
most  prominently  on  the  album, 
it's  seems  fair  to  soy  that  if 
Massive  Attack  could  be  said  to 
have  a  frontman,  3D  would  be 
him. 

His  trademark  style  of  silent 
whisper-rapping  has  gone  far 
towards  defining  the  Massive 
Attack  sound.  While  3D's  vocals 
are  fairly  prominent  on 
Mezzanine  (well,  about  as 
prominent  as  someone  can  get 
when  they're 
whispering), 
they  did,  as 
usual,  bring  in 
some  guest 
vocalists. 
Horace  Andy,  a 
Massive  Attack 
veteran,  is 
joined  by  Sara 
Jay  and, 
somewhat 
surprisingly, 
former 
Cocteau  Twins 
vocalist 
Elizabeth 
Eraser. 

Massive 
Attack  have 
made  it  clear 
from  the 
beginning  that 
they  have  been  looking  forward 
to  working  with  Eraser  for  some 
time  and  judging  from  hertracks 
on  the  CD,  it's  pretty  clear  why. 
Her  voice,  both  mesmerizing 
and  ethereal,  takes  the  tracks  to 
another  level.  "Black  Milk" 
features  on  instrumental  worthy 
of  the  Wu-Tang  Clan,  but  turns 
into  something  entirely  different 
when  it's  drenched  in  Eraser's 
unearthly  vocals.  "Teardrop"  is 


by  turns  melancholy  and  sweet 
while  "Group  4,"  one  of  the 
more  disturbing  tracks  on  the 
CD,  is  something  of  a  duet 
between  3D  and  Eraser. 
There's  almost  a  perfect 
marriage  between  the  two  styles, 
and  Mezzanine  is  well  worth 
getting  for  these  tracks  alone. 

However,  these  aren'tthe  only 
darker  elements  of  Mezzon/ne. 
While  the  album  title  may  be 
ind  icotive  of  the  fact  that  they've 
been  staying  in  too  many  hotels, 
it  actually  refers  to  the  feeling  of 
being  between  places.  A 
mezzanine  is  just  a  space 
between  floors,  not  in  one  place 
or  the  other.  3D  likens  it  to  an 
unstable  state. 

"I  think  the  album  does  draw 
on  the  fact  that  we've  been 
touring  a  lot  and  even  though 
we  feel  like  we've  been  moving 
in  a  certain  way  as  a  group  and 
making  music,  personally,  our 
lifestyles  have  been  affected  by 
that.  Whereas  five  years  ago, 
we  could  probably  feel  more 
stable  and  have  girlfriends  and 
relationships  and  mates, 
suddenly  we're  kind  of  not  in  our 
place  anymore  and  you  don't 
have  it  OS  easy  as  that. 

"We're  aware  of  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  be  in  a  band 
and  do  the  things  we  do,  but  in 
a  certain  respect  we've  lost  a  lot 
of  things  personally  and  I  think 
that  comes  out  in  the  music. 
Maybe  it  does  make  it  feel  a  bit 
dark.  It's  not  like  we  go  out 
intentionally  to  write  that  way, 
but  if  you're  writing  honestthings, 
even  if  they  may  sound  slightly 
abstract,  you're  going  to  get  that 
feeling  across." 

The  air  of  tension  around 
some  of  the  tracks  is  fairly  heavy 
and  according  to  3D,  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  unlike  the  Wild 
Bunch,  Massive  Attack  have 
started  writing  songs  alone. 

"It's  the  dislocation  you  get 
from  working  individually  and 


the  pressure  you  put  on  yourself 
to  try  and  get  a  song  out,  to  try 
and  translate  a  track  from  your 
head  to  what  you  wont  to  see  it 
become.  Obviously,  other 
people  getting  involved  can 
sometimes  also  deviate  from 
where  you're  trying  to  go.  It's 
quite  difficultsometimes  to  relate 
to  each  other  and 
communicate.  So  there  is  a 
sense  of  being  out  there  and  it  is 
quite  a  paranoid  place  to  be, 
especially  ifyou're  not  sure  about 
yourself  anyway. " 

The  visual  element  of  music 
is  a  very  important  part  of 
Massive  Attack.  As  a  result,  many 
of  their  songs  have  been  used 
for  film  scores,  and  the  band 
actually  served  as  soundtrack 
consultants  for  the  film  187. 
Similarly,  their  videos  tend  to 
workwell  because  of  this,  leaving 
the  song  as  undefined  as  it  was 
before  the  video. 

"Ithinkmusic  should  be  visual 
anyway,"  3D  remarks.  "Going 
bock  to  working  with  Liz  Eraser 
and  the  stuff  we've  done  with 
her,  it's  not  so  defined  that  you 
know  exactly  you're  getting 
immed  lately  or  when  the  track's 
ended  you  understand  it.  Some 
of  our  favourite  records  have 
been  tracks  where  we  don't 
quite  understand  whatthe  point 
was  in  the  first  place,  but  you've 
been  given  a  space  to  interpret 
it.  Dub,  as  well,  has  got 
momentum  to  it,  it  keeps 
moving,  even  at  a  slow  pace 
and  that  lends  itself  to  the  ideo 
of  putting  pictures  to  it  and  that's 
what  we've  kept  with  us. 

"Butwe  don't  actually  try  and 
visualize  music  as  we  do  it.  Maybe 
in  a  personal  sense  you  might 
have  a  picture  of  a  sound  or  an 
idea,  but  it's  not  an  overall  kind 
of  film  or  story.  I  think  that, 
therefore,  it  should  work  with 
video.  The  good  thing  about 
directors  that  we've  worked  with 
is  they  don't  try  and  tell  a 
complete  story  to  the  point 
where  it's  like  a  having  a  film 
made  out  of  yourfavourite  book 
where  all  those  ideas  you  had 
about  it  are  suddenly  lost 
because  someone  else  has 
done  it  very  subjectively  and  all 
the  bits  in  between  ore  gone. 
With  us,  with  the  videos,  I  think 
theyolltell  little  stories,  but  leave 
a  lot  of  openness  to  them  where 
you  wonder  why  and  that's  what's 
really  important." 

One  wonders  how  this  all 
translates  into  a  live  show.  It's  a 
cause  of  some  concern  because 
not  only  is  their  music 
electronically-based,  but  also 
their  vocalists  don't  tend  to 
accompany  them  on  tour. 

"We  discovered  that  you  can't 
copy  what  you  do  in  the  studio 
because  it's  a  different  kind  of 
feeling,"  3D  responds.  "When 
you're  doing  itthatwoy,  on  stage, 
it  needs  to  be  approached 
differently.  I  think  you  need  to 
rewrite  what  you're  doing,  to  be 
honest,  'cause  it's  quite  an 
abstract  place  to  be  when  you're 
on  stage,  so  you  need  to  feel 
that  you're  doing  something 
that's  interesting  to  keep  yourself 
motivated  to  be  there. 
Otherwise  you  justfeel  like  you're 
doing  karaoke." 

It's  clear  that  Massive  Attack 
believes  in  onstage 
experimentation,  leaving  the 
audience  wondering  what  to 
expect  when  they  embark  on 
their  world  tour.  But  then,  with 
Massive  Attack,  you  never  know 
what  to  expect. 

"Till  daylight  sends  me  home/ 
flickering  I  roam" — "Group  4" 
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Sympathy  for  the  devils 

Psych-rock  saviours  from  San  Francisco  sell  their  souls  for  rock  n'  roll 


BY  STUART  BERMAN   varsity  staff 


Each  morning,  Walkman 
owners  all  over  the  world 
must  make  the  important 
decision  regarding  which 
tunes  will  be  destroying  their 
eardrums  later  that  day.  As  a  future 
hearing-aid  owner  myself,  I  can  assure 
you  this  process  is  even  more  difficult 
and  time-consuming  than  going  through 
dirty  laundry  for  your  least  offensive- 
smelling  T-shirt — I  have  even  missed 
several  buses  as  a  result.  But  like  Nutri- 
Grain  bar  breakfasts  and  shower-proof 
electric  razors,  the  Brian  Jonestown 
Massacre  make  the  moming  time- 
crunch  a  little  easier  for  you . 

Spare  time  is  at  a  definite  premium 
these  days,  and  Anton  Newcombe's 
cult  of  faithful  followers  are  your  one- 
stop  shopping  source  for  peace,  love, 
sex,  drugs,  revolution,  death,  religion, 
guns,  pop  culture  subversion,  hippie 
mysticism,  black  magic  and,  oh  yeah, 
rockn'  roll.  Each  of  the  BJM's  albums 
play  like  mix  tapes  of  the  greatest  artists 
to  ever  pick  up  a  six-string:  Dylan  (circa 
'63),  the  Yardbirds  (circa  '64),  the 
Rolling  Stones  (circa  '65),  the  Velvet 
Underground  (circa  '67),  the  Beatles 
(circa  '68),  the  Stooges  (circa  '69),  Syd 
Barrett' (circa  '70),  Bowie  (circa  '71), 


the  Spacemen  3  (circa  '86)  and  My 
Bloody  Valentine  (circa  '90).  You  may 
never  need  to  go  near  a  record  store 
again. 

That  such  a  potent  mixture  of 
psychedelic  substances  would  originate 
from  San  Francisco's  Haight-Ashbury 
district  is  only  natural;  just  as  suburban 
kids  in  the  '60s  flocked  to  the  hippie 
capital  to  receive  their  spiritual 
awakenings,  the  various  members  of 
the  Brian  Jonestown  Massacre  were 
likewise  drawn  to  the  mysterious 
Newcombe,  who  exhorted  them  to  (as 
the  back  cover  of  1 996'sTa/ce  It  From 
the  Man  puts  it)  give  their  bodies,  sell 
their  souls,  fuck  everything  else  and 
rock  n'  roll.  But  the  Brian  Jonestown 
Massacre  aren't onesforsticking  flowers 
into  the  barrels  of  policemen's  guns; 
they'd  rather  swipe  the  firearms  for 
themselves. 

"We're  here  to  spread  the  word," 
states  Joel  Gion,  The  Brian  Jonestown 
Massacre'stambourine  playerand,  uh. 
Spokesman  For  The  Revolution.  "It's 
really  surprising  to  me  how  little  people 
are  doing  it.  What  happened  to  all  of 
the  people  making  speeches  and  all 
the  people  taking  the  stands?  What 
happened  to  all  the  people  that  wanted 


to  make  a  change?  I  don't  see  much  of 
that  going  on  these  days.  People  would 
rather  just  talk  it  than  walk  it." 

Sure,  Gion  sounds  like  someone 
who's  listened  to  John  Sinclair's  opening 
speech  on  the  MC5's  Kick  Out  The 
Jamsa  fewtoo  many  times,  finishing  off 
his  proclamations  withfrequentshouts 
of  "right  on!"  and  "dig!"  But  when  your 
hometown's  socially-progressive 
reputation  been  reduced  to  "Fight  the 
Power!"  bumper  stickers  plastered  on 
BMWs,  you  need  all  the  idealism  you 
can  muster. 

"The  Brian  Jonestown  Massacre  is 
notlikea  regular  band,"  Gion  professes, 
"where  everybody's  got  their  jobs  or 
they  0 1 1  g  ot  their  houses  a  nd  they  a  1 1  g  ot 
their  own  thing  and  then  they  get 
togetherfor  practice,  and  practice  three 
times  a  week  and  then  play  a  show. 

"I'm  not  really  interested  in  acquiring 
a  big  load  of  money  that's  going  to  buy 
me  0  ticket  to  die  in  Florida.  I  mean, 
we've  been  together  as  unit  for  a  long 
time...  we're  all  going  for  the  same 
goal  and  we  all  have  a  lot  of  the  same 
influences,  but  we're  all  very  much  our 
own  individuals.  We've  been  through  a 
lot  together.  It's  very  real — some  of  us 
have  lived  on  the  streets  for  this. . ." 

...Or  have  resorted  to  somewhat 
dubious  lines  of  work.  Three  years  ago, 
Gion  took  a  sudden  leave  of  absence 


from  the  Brian  Jonestown  Massacre; 
Newcombe  claimed  the  tambourine 
man  was  kidnapped  by  his  parents. 
Hey — whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  FBI 
off  your  case... 

"Atthetime,  I  lived  in  this  warehouse 
and  my  roommates  were  into  drug 
manufacturing,"  Gion  explains.  "I  used 
to  pay  my  rent  by  laying  down  books  of 
LSD — you  know,  I'd  lay  down  two  books 
and  I'd  pay  my  rent — and  I'd  moke 
runs  for  them  and  whatnot.  I  used  to 
hove  this  fake  leather  Hotel  Riveria  Las 
Vegas  travel  bog  and  I'd  get  like  500 
E's  thrown  into  it,  and  on  address  with 
cab  fore,  and  I'd  go  there  and  I'd  come 
back  with  bricks  of  dough. 

"But  I  started  noticing  street  cleaners 
outside  the  warehouse  that  were  there 
everyday  and  they  ain't  sweeping 
nothing .  And  I'm  seeing  the  same  bums 
on  the  street  everyday  and  they've  got 
their  standard-issue  bum  clothes  or 
whatever butthey'reall,  like,  new.  And 
I  soy  to  my  roommates,  'Do  you  guys 
see  what  I  see?' And  they're  like,  'What 
ore  you  talking  about,  you're  paranoid.' 
So  it  got  to  the  point  where  I  just  said 
'fuck  it'  and  split.  And  three  days  later, 
sure  enough,  the  Feds  busted  down 
the  door." 

Gion  may  have  avoided  the  heatthat 
time  around,  but  he  and  his  mates  are 
still  up  to  no  good.  The  Brian  Jonestown 


Massacre  have  a  strange  way  of 
"spreading  the  word."  Most  of  the 
media  hype  surrounding  the  BJM  has 
focused  not  on  the  uprising  the  band  is 
stirring  in  record  stores  {six  double 
albums  in  three  years  makes  for  a 
potential  shelf-space  crisis),  nor  has  it 
centred  around  the  band's  upcoming 
major-label  debut  for  TVT  Records, 
Strung  Out  In  Heaven  (due  in  stores 
May  1  2).  Nope,  when  peopletalkabout 
the  B  rian  Jonestown  Massacre,  they 
speak  of  fabled  riot-starting  gigs,  band 
members  fighting  on-stoge  or  of  the 
band's  increasingly  bizarre  feud  with 
fellow  West  Coast  psych-rockers  and 
MTV  Buzz  Bin  residents  the  Dandy 
Warhols. 

According  to  Gion,  the  Dandys  and 
the  BJM  hove  been  friends  ever  since 
he  and  Newcombe  stumbled  upon  the 
band  playing  a  house  party  five  years 
ago.  A  mutual  admiration  society  quickly 
formed — Dandys  leader  Courtney 
Taylor  has  credited  Newcombe  with 
directly  inspiring  the  Dandys'  musical 
direction — with  the  BJM  inviting  their 
Portland  peers  to  take  part  in  their  bi- 
monthly gigs  at  San  Francisco's 
Trocadero Transfer  club.  However,  after 
the  Dandy  Warhols  signed  to  Capitol 
Records  for  their  1997  release  The 
Dandy  Warhols  Come  Down,  the  inter- 
bond  love-ins  cameto  a  screeching  halt, 

"  I  can'tspeokforeverybody/'Gion 
says,  "but  this  is  what  did  it  for  me: 
they're  touring  with  Love  and  Rockets 
and  wegot  the  third  billing.  So  we  play 
our  set  and  1  go  upstairs  to  go  grab  me 
a  beer — you  know,  1  just  played  a  gig 
and  I'm  going  to  go  hang  with  the 
people.  And  1  go  up  there  and  there's 
a  sign  on  the  door  that  says  'Dandy 
Warhols  only. 'And  I'm  like,  'Obviously, 
that  don't  apply  to  me.'  So  I  go  in  there 
and  I  grab  a  beer  and  I'm  kicking  back 
and  suddenly  I'm  getting  some  sort  of 
razzmatazz  routine  from  them  about 
how  I'm  drinking  their  beer  and  I'm  in 
their  space  and  stuff.  And  I  was  just  like, 
'  Fuck  you .'  That's  what  kil  led  it  for  me, 
rightthere — just  getting  the  whole  rock 
star  bullshit  from  them.  That's  the  vibe 
that  I  find  probably  the  most  ugliest  of 
all,  when  people  are  total  charlatans 
with  what  they  are  and  it's  really  only 
about  themselves." 

In  retaliation,  the  Brian  Jonestown 
Massacre  responded  to  the  Dandys' 
ubiquitous  "Not  If  You  Were  Last  Junkie 
On  Earth"  single  with  their  own  instant 
anthem,  a  glammed-outsuckerpunch 
entitled  "Not  If  You  Were  The  Last 
Dandy  On  Earth"  (featured  on  1 997's 
Give  It  Back!).  Never  ones  for  subtle 
gestures,  the  BJM  then  took  their 
Beatles-vs. -Stones  rivalry  with  the 
Dandys  to  another  level  when 
Newcombe  sent  off  four  gift-wrapped 
empty  shotgun  shells  to  the  Dandys, 
with  0  member's  name  written  on 
each — a  move  that  cost  the  BJM  a 
high-profile  gig  with  the  Dandys  at  New 
York's  CMJ  festival  last  September. 

"We  had  a  headlining  gig  for  CMJ," 
Gion  recounts,  "and  we  asked  that  we 
get  the  Dandy  Warhols  to  play  with  us. 
I  mean,  we're  old  friends.  But  they  took 
[the  shotgun  shells]  as  some  sort  of 
death  threat  bit  and  Capitol  hod  us 
thrown  off  our  own  show.  Like  we're 
going  to  go  in  there  with  machine  guns 
and  start  bringing  them  down  or  some 
shit!" 

But  then,  how  could  we  expect  any 
less  from  a  band  that  takes  their  name 
from  0  dead  Rolling  Stone  and  one  of 
the  most  horrifying  mass  slaughters  in 
history? 

"  People  talk  about  all  the  stories  and 
riots  at  this  gig,  or  bullets  to  this,  and  all 
that,"  Gion  concludes.  "1  think  that's 
just  on  example  of  the  way  people 
interpretthings  in  today's  society.  But  if 
you  listen  to  the  music  there's  a  very 
solid  catalogue  of  material  being  made 
here,  and  that's  what  it's  all  about.  And 
whateveryou  do  as  a  person  shouldn't 
really  overshadow  the  music  because 
thot'sthewholething,  that's  why  we're 
doing  what  we're  doing." 


VARRTTV  ALL  REVIEW 


A  rotten  apple  always 
&  falls  from  the  tree 


BY  JONAH  WARD  var=,tv  stafp 
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Jerry  Cantrell  is  more 
than  just  another  link 
in  Alice  In  Chains.  As 
the  guitarist  and  co- 
writer  of  that 
aforementioned 
Seattle  foursome,  his 
contributions  are  often 
overlooked,  a  shadow  cast  over 
his  role  by  the  highly  publicized 
heroin  struggles  of  lead  singer 
Layne  Staley. 

Cantrell  throws  a  wrench  in 
theworkings  of  public  perception 
with  Boggy  Depot  (Sony),  his 
solo  debut. 

AfterAlice  In  Chains  recorded 
their  MTV  Unplugged  album, 
the  band  decided  to  part  ways 
for  a  while,  taking  a  lengthy 
hiatus  from  the  "Grind"  of 
recording  and  touring.  Cantrell, 
who  had  contributed  a  track  to 
The  Cable  Guy  soundtrack,  had 
to  ask  himself:  "Do  I  want  to  sit 
on  my  couch  for  a  while  or  get 
up  and  play  some  music?" 

"There  was  no  burning  desire 
to  get  out  and  do  my  own  thing," 
Cantrell  mused  during  a  recent 
Toronto  visit,  "no  need  to  go 
'HEY,  LOOKATMEI!!  IT'SALL 
MYTHING  DUDE!!!'  [he  says, 
waving  his  arms  wildly,  like  a 
hockey  fan  that  notices  the 
camera  is  on  him].  There's 
none  of  that.  I  mean, 
really,  I  look  at  it  more 
as  a  challenge. 
"These  are  all 
things  that  I've 
done  before, 
but   it  de- 
manded a 
lot  more  of 
my  per- 


sonal attention  and  also 
demanded  a  lot  more  work  on 
my  part;  because  my  fucking 
name  is  on  everything!  Basically, 
it  was  a  growing  process  and  it 
was  a  challenge;  I  stepped  up  to 
it  and  I  kicked  its  ass." 

He  did  indeed.  On  Boggy 
Depot,  Cantrell  culls  together 
some  solid  sound  sculptures. 
Laments  like  "My  Song"  and 
"Settling  Down"  ore 
complemented  by  the  'if  the 
shoe  fits,  kick  the  listener  in  the 
head'  attitude  of  tunes  like  "Cold 
Piece,"  "Dickeye"  and  "Cut  You 
In." 

Cantrell  sat  on  the  couch  long 
enough  to  write  "Cut  You  In," 
the  record's  lead  single.  "I  like 
to  sit/Do  nothing  at  home/I 
disappeqr/tum  off  the  phone," 
he  sings. 

"People  that  are  around  the 
circus  of  what  it  is  that  I  do,  orthat 
we  do,  maybe  gain  some  sort  of 
identity  because  of  it  and  the 
song  is  basically  a  reminderthot 
/  cut  you  in — you  didn't  cut  me  in; 
/  cut  you  in,"  Cantrell  explains, 
running  his  fingers  through  the 
form  of  his  Vandyke  beard. 

"People  talk  really  cool  to  you, 
but  cut  you  down  behind  your 
bock,"  he  continues,  noting  that 
the  song  has  been  grist  for  the 
rumour  mill,  with  claims 
spreading  that  Cantrell's  friend 
and  AlC  bandmate,  Layne 
Staley,  was  the  sung  subject  of 
"Cut  You  In."  Such  media  hit- 
and-missives  trumpet  the  end 
of  Alice  In  Chains, 
unimaginatively  comparing  "Cut 
You  In"  as  an  attack  on  a  par 
with  Lennon's  scathing  attack  of 
McCartney  on  "How  Do  You 
Sleep?" 

"It's  notabouthim,"  confides 
Cantrell,  "but  it  is  about 
somebody,  or  a  couple  of 
people  in  particular." 

The    versatility  of 
Cantrell's  music- 
ianship is  what 
shines 


through  on  Soggy  Depot.  He 
handles  all  vocals,  guitars,  and 
even  adds  piano,  clavinet,  organ 
and  steel  drums  to  his  recorded 
repertoire.  He  co-produced  the 
record,  writing  every  song  and 
conceptualized  the  album 
artwork.  Noteworthy,  too,  is  the 
revolving  door  of  bassists  that 
adornBoggy  Depot:  Primus'  Les 
Cloypool,  AlC's  Mike.  Inez, 
Fishbone's  Norwood  Fisher  and 
Pantero's  Rex  Brown  all 
contribute.  Contrell  also  utilizes 
the  horns  of  Fishbone's  Angelo 
Moore. 

Before  forming  Alice  In 
Chains,  Cantrell  attended 
Washington's  Spanaway  Lake 
High  School,  where  he  was  the 
presidentofthechoir.  "Weused 
to  do  State  competitions  all  the 
time;  we  did  a  cappella  work, 
and  Bartok-type  stuff;  really 
somber  church  vibes  with  a 
heavy  dork  edge  to  it,"  he 
remembers.  "I  also  did  a  lot  of 
drama  too.  We  did  musicals  like 
Annie,  Get  Your  Gun  and  Bye 
Bye  Birdie  and  South  Pacific;  I 
did  all  that  shit,  dancing  around 
on  stage  like  a  fool,  but  that's 
where  I  got  my  first  bug  about 
being  on  a  stage." 

Boggy  Depot  is  named  after 
Cantrell's  family  land,  where  he 
wrote  the  bulk  of  the  songs. 

"My  father's  family  is  from 
the  south,  my  mother's  is  from 
Washington  State.  My  family  has 
been  living  on  that  particular 
piece  of  land  since  my  great 
grandmother,  who  was  Indian 
actually,    and    my  great 
grandfather  was  Irish,  so  it  was 
Irish-Indian.  He  was  a  train 
robber.  He  and  his  brothers 
robbed  a  train  and  they  got  a 
large  sum  of  money.  They  got 
caught,  sothetwoolderbrcthers 
took  the  rap  and  rather  than  all 
three  of  them  go  to  jail,  they 
gave  it  to  the  younger  brother, 
who  was  my  great  grandfather. 
He  bought  a  big  parcel  of  land 
and  he  was  also  married  to  this 
Choctaw  woman  who,  through 
the  government,  got  a  role 
number  and  was  granted 
some  land.  It's  been 
in  the  family  ever 
since  and  it's 
near  a  place 
called 
Boggy 
Depot 
which 


used  to  be — I  don't  know  if  it  still 
is — the  capital  of  the  Choctaw 
nation.  I  hope  people  don't  start 
showing  up  there,  because  my 
relatives  will  start  shootin' ." 

Absent  from  the  lyrical  content 
of  Boggy  Depot  are  the  drug 
references  which  became  the 
focus  of  many  Alice  In  Chains 
records. 

"I  think  the  majority  of  the 
drug  songs  were  concentrated 
onDirt,  and  that's  followed  us  a 
long  ways.  We've  written  about 
plenty  of  other  things  otherthan 
that — ^that  was  a  chronicle  about 
a  time  of  life  and  that's  the  way 
it  went  down.  That's  the  way  it 
was — I  make  no  apologies." 

As  for  comparisons  between 
Boggy  Depot  and  the  work  of 
AlC,  Cantrell  notes:  "You  don't 
want  to  repeat  yourself  but 
certainly  there  is  elements  to 
anything  that  I've  done  before 
with  Alice  in  it.  The  apple  ain't 
falling  thatfarfromthetree,  and 
that's  fine  with  me,  because  I'm 
proud  of  my  tree." 

The  songs  on  Boggy  Depot 
ore  steeped  in  the  grov4h  of 
relationships.  "Settling  Down" 
and  "Satisfy"  contemplate 
staying  in  one  place  with  one 
person. 

"You  shouldn't  be  afraid  of' 
what  you  feel,"  Cantrell  says. 
"I'm  exactly  with  everybody  else 
in  the  fact  that  you  don't 
generally  talk  about  things  like 
that  in  normal  conversation.  It's 
good  that  I  have  the  music, 
because  it  gives  me  an  outlet  to 
give  those  feelings  out,  and  also 
do  it  in  a  way  that  gives  you  a 
littledistoncefromitotthesame 
time.  Although  it  may  be  a  very 
personal  subject  and  people  can 
read  that  into  you,  it's  still  a  little 
bit  away  from  you;  it  still  provides 
a  little  bit  of  a  shield  too." 

Popular  radio  has  shifted  away 
from  harder  rock,  which  is  fine  by 
Cantrell.  'Things  hove  to  change 
and  new  bands  come  up  that  are 
great.  Maybe  the  focus  goes  to  a 
different  style  of  music.  We 
certainly  hod  it  for  a  while.  That 
was  really  fun,  but  itwas  bound  to 
change  and  that's  totally  cool 
but,  you  know,  how  long  has  rock 
n'  roll  been  around  now?  How 
many  times  has  it  been  called 
dead?  It's  a  cyclical  thing:  what 
goes  around  comes  around." 

As  for  where  the  future  lies, 
Cantrell  is  taking  a  wait  and  see 
approach.  "There  were  a  lot  of 
unknowns  when  I  started  this 
thing,  and  I'm  starting  to  feel  a 
little  more  comfortable  with  some 
of  those  unknowns.  Inthebestof 
it,  hopefully  you've  grown 
musically,  hopefully  you've 
learned  a  little  bit  more,  hopefully 
you've  grown  up  a  little  bit,  at  the 
some  time  without  losing  the  kid . 
Those  are  all  things  you  hope  to 
do  in  the  best  of  worlds  and  I'd 
say  that  I  feel  pretty  happy  with 
Lthe  path  I'm  on." 
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Around  the  bend  with  Curve 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY  vars.tv  staff 


"The  curse  of  Curve,"  Toni 
Halliday  calls  it. 

When  everything's  coming  up 
roses  for  the  band  she  fronts, 
something  has  to  happen.  Case 
in  point:  the  events  leading  up  to 
Curve's  North  American 
comeback  gig,  March  26  at 
Lee's  Palace.  Hot  on  the  heels 
of  a  heavily  heralded  album, 
Toni  and  musical  partner  Dean 
Garcia  were  prepared  to  take 
their  new  bond  on  the  road  when 
the  curse  struck.  It  seems  on  the 
flight  from  London  to  Newark, 
new  drummer  Steven  Sharp 
became  a  bit  belligerent. 

According  to  Dean,  "He  was 
taking  those  downers — 
Temazapan — ^to  go  to  sleep,  you 
know.  He  was  taking  it  on  top  of 
Prozac,  and  he  started  to  drink 
as  well...  and  he  turned  into  a 
fucking  monster.  An 
uncontrollable  monsterthat  hod 
to  be  cuffed  and  placed.  He 
tried  to  open  the  back  door  of 
the  plane  and  stuff." 

Toni  adds:  "When  you  see 
the  captain  come  down  once, 
you  know  you're  introuble.  When 
you  see  him  come  down  twice, 
you  think,  'We're  dead.'  And  he 
come  down  a  third  time.  And 
you  just  think,  'We're  going  to 
be  deported  immediately. 
They're  not  going  to  let  us  get 
off  the  plane.  We're  not  going 
to  get  out  the  airport.'" 

Dean  recalls  that  after  the 
planetouched  down,  "everybody 
sat  waiting  to  get  up.  And  [then 
came]  an  announcement: 
'Everybody  sitback  down.  We've 
got  to  sort  something  out. 
Nobody's  getting  off  the  plane 
until  this  incident  has  been 


sorted.'  And  then  six  geezers 
come  on — enormous  state 
troopers — and  just  had  him 
out." 

Eventually,  after  being 
fingerprinted  by  the  FBI,  fined 
500  pounds,  having  his  work 
permit  revoked  and  being 
banned  for  life  from  United 
Airlines,  Sharp  was  sent  back 
home,  leaving  Curve  without  a 
drummer.  Miraculously,  Steve 
Monty,  a  drummerwho'd  played 
with  them  several  years  bock, 
was  residing  in  the  States  without 
a  regular  gig.  Toni  and  Dean 
rang  him  up  at  3:00  a.m.,  and 
three  hours  later,  he  was  on  a 
plane  to  Toronto. 

That  same  night,  Monty  and 
his  old  bondmates  delivered  an 
intense,  driving  set  of  old  and 
new  material  that  could  be 
faulted  only  for  being  too  short. 
Therewas  no  indication  that  the 
drummer  didn't  know  what  he 
wasdoing. 

Still,  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  gig  did  nothing 
to  help  the  duo's  opening-night 
jitters.  Speaking  with  them  the 
day  after  as  they  relax  in  their 
hotel,  it's  hard  to  imagine  their 
terror.  But,  as  Toni  puts  it,  "it's 
just  like:  'OOOOH!!!  What  ore 
we  doing?  We're  fucking  mad!' 
Well  Monty,  he  just  fucking 
pulled  it  out.  He  saved  our 
fucking  bacon,  that's  what  he 
did.  He  pulled  it  out  of  the  bag 
for  us.  You  know:  one  rehearsal, 
doesn't  know  the  material. . ." 

"He's  got  a  spike  up  his  arse 
though  as  well,"  soys  Dean. 
"He's  good  in  that  way. . .  I  was 
afraid  something  was  going  to 
go  wrong." 


Toni  adds:  "Coz  you  have  to 
lose  yourself  in  your  own  little 
world,  and  we  had  to  be  very 
much  in  reality.  And  I  was  just 
expecting  Dean  to  come  up: 
'We're  fucking  off  this.  That's  it. 
It's  fucked.  We're  out  of  here.' 
And  I  was  constantly  waiting  for 
the  screaming.  Coz  I've  been 
on  stage  a  couple  of  times  with 
Dean  where  I've  been  lost  in  me 
little  world,  and  Dean's  going, 
'It's  notfucking  working!  They're 
not  working!'  And  I'm  like, 
'Huh?'" 

Of  course,  the  curse  of  Curve 
did  end  up  striking  on  stage.  "All 
my  samples  just  died,"  recalls 
Dean.  "Ronnie's  [the  guitarist's] 
speaker  that  he  plays  to,  you 
know  the  beats  and  stuff,  all 
went — gone.  It  just  blew  up,  just 
tripped  up.  Maybe  itwasjusttoo 
intense  for  the  amps. . .  sucked 
its  brain  out." 

"It  was  in  the  last  song 
anyway,"  addsToni,  "andthot's 
why  I  continued  singing.  I 
thought,  'We're  going  to  make 
this  look  like  it's  supposed  to  be 
here.'" 

"As  the  horror  visits  my  entire 
body,"  shudders  Dean. 

Perhaps  Curve  are  ultimately 
to  blame  for  this  latest  mishap. 
After  all,  they  hove  a  habit  of 
playing  a  tad  loud — in  the  U.S., 
they're  required  by  low  to  give 
out  earplugs  at  their  gigs. 

"In  England,"  cloimsToni,  "we 
don't  hove  the  some  kind  of 
droconian  laws.  In  America,  you 
can't  do  anything  without  being 
sued  straightaway.  In  England, 
when  you  go  to  a  gig,  you  take 
your  life  in  your  hands." 

Of  course,  when  someone 
approaches  you  after  a  gig  with 
bleeding  ears  and  threatens  to 
sue,  it's  a  good  idea  to  do 


something  about  it.  After  an 
incident  in  the  States,  Curve  now 
give  out  earplugs  and  strobe 
light  warnings,  advising  the 
audience  to  wear  shades. 
Incredibly,  the  dynamic  duo 
haven't  had  their  hearing 
checked  because,  as  Toni 
admits,  "we're  too  scared." 

"Con'twearearplugs,*'  claims 
Dean  ,  "can't  work  with  it  like 
that.  So  it  is  damaging;  it's  stupid 
and  it's  damaging.  It's  mad... 
you  like  to  see  the  speakers, 
y'know:  'BAM!  BAM!' Y'know, 
busting!" 

I  explain  to  them  that  at  their 
concert,  I  could  feel  the  bass 
coming  through  the  floor.  It  felt 
as  if  my  internal  organs  were 
being  rearranged. 

"Good,"  says  Dean. 

Adds  Toni:  "It's  the  same  for 
us." 

It's  apparent  from  their  live 
show  that  Curve's  mid-'90s 
hiatus  didn't  mellow  them  out. 
As  well,  the  recently-released 
Come  Clean  (Universal)  is 
harsherand  more  "difficult"  than 
their  earlier  material,  but  it 
rewards  repeated  listening. 
Curve  have  cut  back  on  their 
wall  of  guitars,  buttheirmoterial 
is  no  less  of  on  aural  assault. 

Claims  Toni:  "You  release 
tracks  like  'Horror  Head'  [from 
1  992'sDopp/egonger]  and  you 
think  it's  like  one  of  the  best 
things  ever,  and  everyone's 
going  like,  'What?  That's  the 
weirdest  thing!'  You  just  think, 
'No,  it's  really  bright  and  breezy 
and  light,'  and  then  you  think,  'I 
don't  care  anymore  about  this.' 
Because  you  obviously  just  don't 
think  like  anybody  else  on  any 
level  at  all,  so  you  might  as  well 
just  not  care  and  get  on  with  it. 
People    will    have  their 


preconceived  ideas,  and  that's 
fine." 

Still,  don't  discount  Curve's 
strange  sense  of  humor.  For 
instance,  "Dog  Bone"  opens 
with  0  processed  snarl  that's 
quite  possibly  one  of  the  most 
frightening  sounds  ever 
committed  to  CD,  but  its  source 
is  surprisingly  banal:  Toni's  small 
dog,  called  Turkey. 

"It  sounds  like  she's  having 
her  face  kicked  in,"  soys  Dean, 
"but  she's  just  been  tickled." 

Toni  explains:  "She  talks  well 
because  she's  a  dog  that  likes 
humans,  not  a  dog  that  likes 
dogs.  And  so,  we  get  her  in  the 
morning,  rolling  around,  and 
she's  trying  to  talk  with  us.  We 
know  what  she's  trying  to  say: 
'Murder.  I'm  going  to  murder 
you  when  we  get  home.'" 

According  to  Dean,  "she  soys 
this  really  weird  thing  which 
sounds  like  'Murder'  to  me. 
Really  scary.  That's  how  it 
started,  that  track.,,  the  best 
ones  seem  to  start  from 
somewhere  weird." 

Toni  chimes  in:  "And  that 
crunching  noiseinthemiddleof 
'Dog  Bone'  is  a  packet  of  Corn 
Flakes...  it  just  sounds  like 
marching  and  stuff.  You  use 
whatever's  around — cheese 
graters..." 

"Whatever's  around"  is  of 
course  supplemented  by  a 
barrage  of  electronic  gadgets 
and  high-tech  noisemakers. 
Curve  were  into  the 
"electronica"  scene  before  it 
got  slapped  with  the  weird 
name,  and  Come  Clean 
features  some  edgy  drum 
programming.  Drum'n'boss 
has  had  its  influence  on  the 
bond,  although  Halliday  claims 
jungle  guru  Roni  Size  produces 


"coffee  table  music."  The 
jungle  scene,  she  believes,  will 
mutate  and  become  more 
overtly  political. 

Of  course,  political  issues 
hove  come  to  the  forefront  in 
Britain's  music  scene  these  days. 
A  recentNMEcover  story  called 
"Betrayed?"  focused  on 
musicians  whom  the  New 
Labour  government  has 
rendered  cynical.  It  seems  Toni 
is  no  stranger  to  these  issues. 

"Nothing's  got  better.  The 
health  system's  got  worse,  in 
fact,  and  that  was  set  up  by  the 
Lobourgovemment. . .  what  the 
fuck  is  he  [Tony  Blair]  doing? 
Music,  for  England,  isthe  second 
biggest  export  of  the  country. 
And  every  single  person  that's 
done  anything  across  the 
water — you  know,  Prodigy, 
Chemicals,  Portisheod — all 
these  bands  that  don't  just  sell  in 
England,  they  sell  all  over  the 
world;  they've  survived  on  the 
dole.  It's  our  fucking  right  to 
have  that!  But  he  didn't  just  do 
that,  though.  He  decided  to  cut 
single  mothers'  benefits  as  well : 
'Oh  yeah,  just  slash  a  bit  off  ^ 
there,'  but  it's  already  bad 
enough,  right?  I  feel  betrayed  by 
their  policies,  yeah,  absolutely. 
And  I  think  that  you'd  have  to  be 
mod  not  to." 

Sound  familiar?  Hmmmm... 
the  best  way  to  take  out  your 
frustrations  (besides  direct  * 
protest,  of  course)  might  be  to 
bring  your  shades  and  earplugs 
to  0  Curve  gig  and  let  the  music 
vibrate  your  bones  cs  the  light 
show  does  strange  things  to 
your  synapses.  If  the  curse  of 
Curve  doesn'ttake  its  toll,  Toni 
and  Dean  will  be  bock  in  a 
couple  months.  Fasten  your 
seotbelts... 
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Gad  Lives  Underwater 
_ resurface  ^ 


BYtAMARA  DINELLE    vars.ty  staff 


When  one  thinks  of  music  from 
the  Cciifomia  area  these  days, 
bonds  such  as  Korn,  Sublime 
and  No  Doubt  usually  come  to 
mind. 

Hearing  the  tecHno-style  pop 
songs  from  Ljfe  in  the  So  Called 
Space  Age  (A&M),  the  second 
album  from  God  Lives 
Underwater,  one  wouldn't 
necessarily  place  this  band  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  pigeon- 
holfe.  Not  that  geography  has 
much  to  do  with  the  music — so 
says  Jeff  Turzo,  one  half  of  the 
duo,  with  whom  I  had  a 
telephone  interview  from  a 
mystery  restaurant  last  week. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
feltanysortof  presence  in  L.A., 
is  in  the  past  few  weeks  with  this 
album,"  he  remarks.  "We've 
lived  there  for  the  post  three 
years  and  it  was  where  we  lived, 
but  it  was  the  least-recognized 
city  for  us  in  the  United  States. 
It's  such  a  weird  finicky  place 
and  such  a  sceney  place." 

Turzo  and  partner  Dave  Reilly 
have  not  been  involved  in  any 
scenes,  in  or  out  of  L.A,.  for  a 
while.  Following  theirfirst  album 
fmpty,  they  took  a  three  year 
Stone  Roses-like  sabbatical, 
citing  problems  with  theirfomner 
record  label,  American. 

"Dove  and  I  kind  of  got  locked 


into  this  weird  situation,"  Turzo 
recounts.  "We  couldn't  really 
tour,  and  we  couldn't  make  an 
album  and  they  didn't  really  let 
us  do  anything.  We  got  really 
miserable  and  really  un- 
productive and  then  things 
turned  around.  Our  manager, 
who  was  like  our  room-mate/ 
bestfriend,  Gary,  had  just  got  a 
label  deal  with  A&M  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  things  brightened 
considerably.  We  took  some  of 
the  stuff  that  we  had  worked  on 
through  that  tough  period  and 
finished  an  album." 

Their  creative  lull  has  worked 
considerably  in  theirfavour.  The 
first  single  from  Life  in  the  So 
Called  Space  Age,  "From  Yogr 
Mouth,"  is  receiving  con- 
siderable radio  and  television 
airplay.  The  group  will  start  a 
month  long  tour  next  week  and 
plan  to  be  on  the  road  for  the 
summer  playing  at  radio 
festivals. 

Not  bad  for  a  band  who  claim 
to  "just  write  pop  songs  and 
make  them  at  home  with  some 
gear. "  The  duo  have  shied  away 
from  using  the  studios  to  record, 
preferring  to  make  their  music 
at  home  not  just  for  financial 
reasons,  but  for  creative 
purposes  as  well. 

"If  I  had  all  the  money  in  the 


world,"  says  Turzo,  "I  wouldn't 
feel  comfortable  spending  $200 
an  hour  to  jerk  around  in  the 
studio.  We  aren't  recording  in 
studios  because  of  the  way  we 
make  music.  A  lot  of  it  is  not  just 
the  methodical,  like  lay  down 
the  tracks,  mix  the  song,  done. 
For  us,  [we]  kind  of  enjoy  it  to  the 
level  that  we  might  listen  to  a 
part  looping  fora  couple  of  hours. 
It's  notthe  kind  of  thing  you  can 
do  on  the  clock  in  the  studio." 

The  result  is  a  sound  that  is 
both  unique  yet  mainstream  at 
the  sometime,  although  straying 
from  the  usual  guitar  sounds  of 
today's  music.  Although  Turzo 
says  that  there  "were  no 
conscious  stylistic  changes  in  this 
album"  he  feels  that  "there's 
only  so  many  rock  riffs  that  we 
could 've  worked  with . " 

Turzo  also  jealously  guards 
the  group's  individuality,  not 


wanting  parameters  to  be 
placed  around  their  sound.  He 
refers  to  past  incidents  where 
the  group's  message  has  been 
misinterpreted.  "I  guess  when 
you  are  trying  to  describe  a  band 
you  need  to  give  something  to 
people  so  that  they  can  have  a 
take  on  it,"  he  explains. 

Instead,  the  duo  are  content 
to  write  what  "turns  them  on." 
Although  they  have  both  a  new 
drummer  (Scott  Garrett  )  and 
guitarist  (Andrew  McGee), 
Turzoand  Reilly  preferto  remain 
as  a  pair  and  not  make  any 
permanent  additions  at  this 
point. 

"Dove  and  I  started  doing  this 
ourselves  and  have  always  pretty 
much,"Turzosays.  "It's  justthe 
chemistry  and  combination  that 
we  found  that  works  but  we 
haven't  felt  the  urge  to  mess 
with  that." 
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Thank  you,  good  work  and  good 
luck  to  this  year's  masthead... 
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Renee  Smith,  lan  Speers,  Melanie  Spencer,  Jamie  Spiegelman,  Stacia 
Spragg,  Gina  Stack,  David  Steiner,  Idella  Sturino,  Helen  Su,  Grace  Subrata, 
Andrew  Sunstrum,  Lam  Tang,  Wing  Sze  Tang,  Chartes  Tepperman,  Steven 
Targett,  Trevor  Taylor,  Michael  Thompson,  Stephen  Thompson,  Heidi 
Tiedemann,  James  Tikalsky,  Davor  Todic,  Christina  Varga,  Jakob  Von 
Baeyer,  Terri-Lynne  Waldron,  Amanda  Walker,  Don  'Jonah'  Ward,  Michelle 
Webb,  Kris  Weinkauf,  Mark  Weinstock,  Aviva  Wexler,  Chris  Wilier,  Marty 
Williams,  Jill  Windsor,  Hans  Cespedes  Wittig,  Gaelen  Woolham,  Yvonne 
Wu, Stacey  Young,  Dan Zachariah,  David  VilnisZakss,  Vilko Zbogar,  Sarah 
Zelcer  and  Jason  Ziedenberg. 


Uncle  George^s  Family  Restaurant 


Feel  Like  Home  at 
Uncle  George's 
Family  Restaurant  &  Bar 

Homemade  Breakfast.  All  Day. 

Lunch  Special 
Starts  from  $4.95  -  6.95  (11  -3). 
Superb  Dinner  until  12:00  am. 

Exquisite  Continental  Cuisine 
just  minutes  away  from  U  of  T. 


For  fast  take  out  please  call: 
924-7444 
360  Bloor  St.  W. 


X  s 

(360  Bloor). S 

Bloor 

 ^ 

on 

VARRTTV  ALL  REVIEW 


April  14,  1998 


BELIEVE  ME. 


YOU'VE  NEVER  SEEN  RETAIL  LIKE  THIS  BEFORE 


200  crunches,  then  I  start  to  feel  it' 


7:03  am 


'An  ordinary  retail  management  environment? 
Who  are  you  kidding?' 

10:59  am 


'Service.  You'll  find  a  much  higher 
level  of  it  at  Nike  Toronto.' 


2:10  pm 


Ready  for  another  ace?' 

6:03  pm 


YOU  GO  ALL  OUT  ALL  THE  TIME.  SO  DO  WE.  WE'RE  NIKE  TORONTO.  IN  OUR  STORE  YOU  LL  FIND  AN 
AUTHENTIC,  ATHLETIC  RETAIL  ENVIRONMENT  WHERE  YOU  CAN  PUSH  YOURSELF.  WHERE  YOU'LL  FIND 
YOUR  RETAIL  SKILLS  CHALLENGED  AT  EVERY  TURN.  AFTER  ALL,  YOU'LL  SELL  THE  BEST  APPAREL  AND 
FOOTWEAR  IN  THE  WORLD.  AND,  YOU'LL  WORK  IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  THAT'S  DESIGNED  TO  CAPTURE 
EXACTLY  WHO  NIKE  IS  --  THE  WORLD'S  #1  NAME  IN  SPORTS.  WE'RE  COMING  TO  TORONTO. 

IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED  IN  A  JOB  THAT'S  AS  CHALLENGING  AS  IT  IS  FUN,  CONSIDER 
ONE     OF     THESE     REWARDING     POSITIONS     -     SALES      SPECIALIST  RE  F#C  NC  RS  UTC  N8 1 83. 

CUSTOMER     SERVICE     REPRESENTATIVE  RE  F#C  NC  RS  UTC  NB 1 84.  SHIPPING/RECEIVING 

SPECIALIST  -  REF#CNCRSUTCN8185,  CASHIER  -  REF#C  NC  RS  UTC  N81 86 .  PLEASE  FAX  YOUR 
RESUME  TO:  1-888-767-9855.  QUOTING  ONE  OF  THE  REFERENCE  #'S  DEPENDING  ON  YOUR  INTEREST. 


TORONTO 


NIKE  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


The  Best  Deal 
in  Student 
Travel  ... 

VIA  Rail™  has  always  been  the  best  deal  in 
student  travel  —  with  comfort,  convenience, 
and  service.  PLUS  40%  off  any  economy 
seat,  anywhere,  any  time  when  you  show 
your  ISIC.  It's  no  wonder  thousands  of 
Canadian  students  are  taking  the  train. 

Well,  that  deal ... 


...  just  got  better! 


www.viarail.ca 


It's  called  the  VIA  6  Pak.™  You  will  Save  50% 

when  you  buy  6  trips  between  the  same  2  places  (say,  home  and  school) 
and  show  your  ISIC.  PLUS,  for  a  limited  time,  with  your  VIA  6  Pak, 
you  will  get  a  FREE  15-minute  long  distance  offer  along  with  other  great 
deals  on  food,  clothing,  music,  and  more  ...  including  awesome  savings 
on  the  popular  CANRAILPASS.  For  complete  details,  contact  your 
nearest  travel  agent  or  VIA  Rail  at  366-841 1 . 


ISIC  stands  for  the  Inter- 
national Student  Identity  Card 
and  is  issued  at  select  VIA  Rail 
stations  and  student  travel 
agencies. 


available  at 

r^lRAVELCUIS 

VDWGES  CAMPUS 

The  Student  Travel  experts 


Certain  restrictions  may  apply 


I 


187  College  St. 
979-2406 


313  Queen  St.  W. 
2ncl  Fir,  #205 
977-6272 

www.travelcuts.com 
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VARSITY^L  REVIEW 


Coupland  in  a  Coma 


BY  MIKE  DOHERTY" 


Varsity  Staff 


Girlfriend  in  a  Coma,  oh  yes,  oh  yes,  it's  serious. 
That  is,  serious  in  an  entertaining,  amusing  and 
perceptive  way,  unlike  The  Smiths,  from  whom 
the  bool<'s  title  was,  er,  borrowed.  Still,  it's  difficult 
to  review  a  Douglas  Coupland  novel,  because  for 
all  of  its  entertainment  value  and  perceptive 
commentary,  it  often  feels  as  if  there's  something 
lacking.  Either  that,  or  there's  too  much  there. 

Allow  meto explain.  Thistimearound,  we  know 
Coupland's  up  to  something  when  the  first  line  in 
his  novel  is  "I'm  Jared,  a  ghost."  The  ghost  in 
question  represents  the  spiritual  remains  of  a  high 
school  football  star  who  was  struck  down  with 
leukemia  in  1 978.  He  now  speaks  to  us  from  the 
"world's  end,"  whereforsome  unspecified  reason, 
"theatre  screens  fray  and  unravel  like  overworn 
shirts.  Endless  cars  and  trucks 
and  minivons  sit  on  road 
shoulders  harboring  cargoes  of 
rotted  skeletons."  Whether  it's 
come  with  a  bang  or  with  a 
whimper,  the  end  of  the  world 
certainly  leaves  a  lot  of  relics  of 
consumer  culture. 

Jared  informs  us  the  novel  will 
be  the  story  of  six  of  his  friends 
"who  finally  ieamed  their  lesson. " 
Uh-oh.  Warning  lights  flicker  in 
the  reader's  mind:  Coupland  is 
out  to  teach  us  something. 

The  ghost  departs  after  the 
first  chapter,  leaving  us  infamiliar 
Coup  Land:  six  cynical  Vancouver 
teens  wander  around  aimlessly. 
(FUN  FACT:  Douglas  Coupland 
was  bom  in  1961,  which  would 
have  made  him  16  or  17  in  1978. 
He  grew  up  in  Vancouver.) 
Subsequently,  one  of  them,  a  girl 
named  Karen  (who  is  protagonist  — ^— 
Richard's  girlfriend),  slips  into  a 
coma.  After  much  consternation,  five  cynical 
Vancouver  teens  wander  around  aimlessly. 

Eventually,  the  teens  grow  up  and  get  jobs,  but 
they  continue  to  exude  hipper-than-thou  world- 
weariness  and  conceive  of  themselves  in  terms  of 
the  pop  culture  that  surrounds  them.  Claims 
Wendy,  who  becomes  a  doctor:  "God,  I  feel  like 
Q  carton  of  time-expired  milk  all  the  time."  The 
world-weariness  is  clearly  accompanied  by  a  sour 
disposition,  and  the  twentysomethings  (then 
thirtysomethings)  drift  from  job  to  job,  four  of 


Girlfriend  in  a  Coma 

by  Douglas  Coupland 

Harper  Collins 


them  finally  settling  down  to  work  on  the  set  of  -    to  loosen  up 


what  else — The  X-Files. 

Thankfully,  we're  spared  Scully  and  Mulder, 
but  the  group  of  friends  experiences  a  strange 
occurrence:  Karen  emerges  from  her  coma  after 
1 8  years.  At  this  point,  1 1 1  pages  into  the  novel, 
Coupland  starts  to  pick  up  steam  (like  a  kettle  on 
a  timer,  perhaps?).  As  he  describes  the  web  of 
odd  coincidences  that  accompanies  Karen's 
recovery,  his  style  shifts  from  pop  naturalism  to  a 
kind  of  pop  magic-realism,  and  the  gray  dust  of 
cynicism  begins  to  be  swept  away  on  a  tide  of 
sparkling  literary  detergent. 

The  idyll  doesn't  last  for  long,  however,  and  as 
promised,  the  world  (as  we  know  it)  ends.  I  won't 
give  anything  away  except  to  soy  that  Coupland's 
elegiac  descriptions  of  machine  and  human 
breakdown  combine  the  pointed  with  the  heartfelt. 
Even  though  most  of  his  readers  will  have  been 
bombarded  with  millennial/ 
apocalyptic  tales  by  now,  he 
manages  to  write  his  way  out  of  a 
difficultsituation. 

One  begins  to  get  wrapped 
up  in  the  story  and  the  questions 
it  brings  about:  Why  did  the  world 
end?  Whotwill  happen  next?  Will 
there  be  a  payoff  at  the  end  of  the 
book?  Unfortunately,  for  all  his 
talent  and  well-meaning 
approach,  Coupland's  latest  opus 
simply  can't  sustain  the 
momentum  it  has  built  up. 

As  a  novelist,  Douglas 
Coupland  is  a  good  essayist.  Never 
trusting  his  readers  to  figure  things 
outforthemselves,  he  hits  us  over 
the  head  again  and  again  with 
the  hammer  of  his  message.  Even 
though  the  hammer  may  be  a 
Nerfd  product,  it's  still  annoying 
to  be  bonked  repeatedly  by  a 
well-meaning didactwho'strying 
to  bore  a  tunnel  into  your  brain. 
In  the  end,  there's  too  much  to  this  novel  in  that 
the  many  overt  philosophical  intrusions  ore 
wearying  and  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
there's  something  lacking :  Coupland  won't  let  his 
characters  break  out  of  their  fairly  rigid  molds 
except  when  they're  bludgeoned  by  supernatural 
forces,  sothatthere's  not  enough  of  thehumonin 
Girlfriend  in  a  ComaXo  transcend  its  well-meaning 
but  unexceptional  premise.  For  all  his  public 
persona  of  wry,  chilled-out  Vancouverite  cultural 
observer,  Douglas  Coupland  the  author  still  needs 


Lesbian  comic  novel 
short  on  laughs 


BY  SARAH  CULPEPER 

I  am  of  two  minds  on  this  novel. 
On  one  hand.  Love  Ruins 
Ever/thing  is  a  light  read  that,  at 
its  best  moments,  is  comic  and 
touching,  but  at  its  worst  is 
irritatingly  agenda-based.  Atthe 
same  time,  I  have  to  give  credit 
to  author  Karen  X.  Tulchinsky 
forwriting  a  comic  lesbian  novel, 
a  genre  that,  because  of  the 
inherent  contradictions  it  must 
embrace,  entails  an  interesting 
challenge  for  the  writer. 

Tulchinsky,  the  award  winning 
authorthe  short  story  collection 
In  tier  Nature,  centers  her  first 
novel  around  Nomi,  a  witty, 
affectionate  and  unassuming 
Jewish  butch-dyke  who  lives  in 
San  Francisco.  Sapphire,  her 
lover  of  three  years,  has  just 
dumped  her  for  a  man,  leaving 
Nomi  heartbroken  and  angry. 
Shefeels  dislocated  by  the  break- 
up, since  Nomi  originally  left 
Toronto  for  San  Francisco  to  be 
with  Sapphire. 

When  Faygie,  Nomi's 
widowed  mother,  summons  her 
to  Toronto  for  her  recently- 
announced  remarriage,  Nomi 
is  reluctant.  But 
the  trip  home 
offers  the  very 
renewal  she 
needs.  In  the 
course  of  a  few 
weeks,  she 
reconnects  with 
her  family  and 
old  friends,  falls 
in  love  again, 
and  becomes 
involved  in  an 
AIDS  activism 
project  with  her 
gay  cousin 
Horry.  Though  i<i^ 
Nomi's  new  - — 
home  is  in  the 
lesbian  scene  of 
Son  Francisco, 
her  trip  to 
Toronto 
satisfies  a  need 
for  connection 
with  roots,  family  and  childhood. 
With  a  firmer  sense  of  herself, 
she  can  then  return  to  life  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  cost  of  characters  ore  a 
warm  and  well-meaning  lot,  but 
while  their  exchanges  are  at 
times  entertaining,  more  often 
the  humour  is  predictable  or 
flat.  When  Maria,  the  attractive 
girlfriend  of  Nomi's  younger 
brother  Josh,  arrives  atthe  family 
house,  her  brother  jokes,  "back 
off  sister.  I  saw  her  first."  This 
comes  two  pages  aftera  similar 
scene  in  which  Josh  and  Nomi 
ogle  the  "expansive  cleavage" 
of  their  stylish  in-law. 

As  well  OS  being  repetitive, 
much  of  the  humour  is  based  on 
stereotypes.  Faygie  is  the  source 
of  many  jokes  through  her 
"typical"  Jewish-mother 
mannerisms,  and  gay  and  lesbian 
cliches  abound:  "I'm  impressed. 
I  didn'tknow  lesbians  could  cook," 
soys  Nomi's  gay  cousin.  This 
humour  is  sometimes  intended 
to  poke  fun  at  the  very  idea  of 
stereotyping,  but  often,  itjust  isn't 
funny.  Moreover,  the  characters 
lock  depth:  we  know  little  about 
them  besides  their  cultural 
background  or  sexual 
orientations.  This  mokes  the  novel 


Love  Ruins  Everything  author  Karen  X.  Tulchinsky. 


Love  Ruins 
Everything 

by  Karen  X.  Tulchinsky 

Press  Gang 


seem  more  like  a  blueprintforan 
ideal  community  (diverse  but 
harmonious)  rather  than  a 
reflection  of  life's 
complexity.  The 
tone  becomes 
more  political 
with  the  inclusion 
of  an  interesting 
but  very  long 
explanation  of 
on  AIDS 
conspiracy 
theory  which 
mars  the  flow  of 
the  novel  forthe 
soke  of 
advancing  on 
idea. 

Is  this 
heavy- 
handednessan 
inevitability  in 
lesbian  fiction? 
Paulina 
Palmer,  a  critic 
^KKi^^^MB  of  women's 
fiction  and 
feminist  literary  theory,  writes 
in  Contemporary  Lesbian 
Writing  (1993)  that  "writing 
lesbian  fiction  in  a  homophobic 
culture  is  arguably,  by  its  very 
nature,  a  political  enterprise." 
Perhaps  lesbian  fiction  is 
inherently  political,  but  a  novel 
always  benefits  from  strong 


characterisation  and  narrative 
flow.  Palmer  also  states  that 
the  lesbian  writer  of  comic 
novels  in  particular  is  in  a 
paradoxical  and  challenging 
position:  "On  the  one  hand, 
she  writes  from  the  margins, 
occupies  a  subordinate  role  in 
society  and  is  frequently  at  odds 
with  the  values  of  the  dominant 
culture...  [but]  on  the  other, 
she  seeks  to  occupy  the 
privileged  position  of  satirist  and 
public  truth-teller." 

Nomi  is  the  narrating  voice 
who,  despite  her  marginal  status 
in  society,  pokes  gentle  fun  at 
Jewish  people,  WASPS,  gay  men 
and  the  elderly.  Her  "privileged 
position"  includes  the  ability  to 
see  the  foibles  within  her  own 
community.  This  seems  like  a 
sound  strategy  with  which  to 
tackle  the  lesbian  comic  novel; 
unfortunately,  the  absence  of 
rounded  characters  and 
originality  in  imagining  comic 
situations  keeps  the  novel'sfunny 
moments  relatively  few. 

Karen  X.  Tulchinsky  will  be 
reading  at  the  Imperial  Public 
Library  Pub  (58  Dundas  St. 
East),  Thursday,  Apr.  30  at  7:30 
p.m.  as partofthe  U of  T book- 
store reading  series.  Call  978- 
7989  for  more  information. 


UFTA  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  COMMITTEE 
INVITES 

ALL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
PART-TIME  FACULTY  AND  LIBRARIANS 
&  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

TO  JOIN  US  FOR  A  NETWORKING 
COFFEE  HOUR 

DATE:  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28, 1998 
TIME:  10:00 -11 :30  A.M. 
LOCATION:  720  SPADINA  AVE.,  #419 

ALL  PART-TIMERS 
(BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 
AND  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  ARE  WELCOME 

For  further  information  please  contact  Chris  Penn  at  UTFA,  978-3351 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

BOOKSTORE  SERIES 


Need  a  break  from  exams?  Check  out  these  author  events: 


A  lively,  literary  discussion  with 

Philip 
Marchand 
&  John 
Metcalf 

Toronto  Star  book  critic  Philip  Marchand, 
launches  Ripostes,  his  new  book  of  provoca- 
tive essays  on  Canadian  Literature.  Reading 
with  John  Metcalf,  author  of  How  Stories  Mean. 

Tuesday,  April  21st. 
7:30pm.  Free 
The  Rivoli,  332  Queen  St.W. 


Sky  Gilbert  & 
Karen  X.Tulchinsky 
Thurs.,  April  30th. 
7:30pm.  Free 

Imperial  Public  Library  Pub 
58  Dundas  St.  E. 


A  Big  Night  of  Fiction  with 

Rick  Moody, 


Diane 


Schoemperlen, 
Joseph  Kertes  & 
 ^ ^    Michelle  Berry 

Rick  Moody,  author  of  The  ice  Storm,  reads  from  his  latest, 
Purp/e  Amer/ca,  with  readings  from  new  books  by  Diane 
Schoemperlen,  Joseph  Kertes  and  Michelle  Berry. 

Tuesday,  May  5th,  7:30pm.  Free. 
OlSE  auditorium,  252  Bloor  StW. 


uofT      University  of  Ibronto  Bookstore 

2l4CollegeStreet,Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3AI 


May  14th, 
7:00pm 
Music  Hall 
1 47  Danforth 

Tickets  $10.00 
call  978-7993 
Benefit  forWoHd 
Literacy  of  Canada 


IF  YOU  ARE:  ' 
S  Looking  for  a  challenging  opportunity 
@  Computer  literate  (Windows  '95) 
S  Good  communication  skills 
S  A  proven  salesperson 

Outbound  Call  Centre  Associate 

edm  Ltd. 

A  number  of  outbound  call  centre  associate  positions  are  available 
at  our  new  state-of-the-art  call  centre.  Successful  applicants  will 
join  our  dynamic  sales  teams  for  calling  on  behalf  of  our  high-profile 
clients.  We  are  seeking  aggressive,  self-motivated,  sales  oriented 
individuals.  We  offer  an  opportunity  for  advancement  in  a  company 
that  is  experiencing  amazing  growth.  If  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
an  exciting  company  interests  you,  please  contact  us. 


Start  Date: 
Wage: 

Contact: 
Telephone: 
Fax: 
Drop  in: 

Location: 


ASAP 

$10  -$14  base,  plus  incentives  Bilingual 
Associates  paid  premium  rate 

Jamie  Allison,  Recruitment  Co-Ordinator 

24  hour  Job  HOTIine  (416)  228-7361 

(416)  228-7399 

Monday  -  Friday  (excluding  statutory  holidays) 
9:00am  -  5:00pm 

100  Sheppard  Ave.  East 

9"^  Floor,  Suite  950 

Toronto  ON  M2N  6N5 

(2  blocks  east  of  Sheppard  Subway) 


A  Day  of  Reflection 
1998  ECBL  Conference  Presents 
D.HA.R.M.A. 

Developing  Harmony  by  Always  Remembering  My  Accountability 

(An  Interactive  Seminar)  (Lunch  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Dinner  and  Bingo  with  Prizes  On  Saturday)  (Yes,  child  care  facilities  too  for  parents  attending  Saturday!!**) 

Date:  Saturday  May  16th  &  Sunday  May  17th 


Sunday  May  17th,  1998 

11 :00  am  Closing/Regular  Service 

12:00  pm  Light  Lunch 


Agenda:       Saturday  May  16th,  1998 

i  :00  pm  Lunch  (Seminar  participants  included) 
2:00  pm  Seminar  starts 
6:00  -  9:00  pm  Dinner  and  Bingo 

Cost:         $35.00  Per  Adult  (Before  May  1st,  1998) 

$25.00  Per  Full  Time  Student  (Before  May  1st,  1998) 
(Includes  Post  Secondary  Students) 
$40.00  Per  Person  AFTER  May  1st,  1998 

**NOTE:  While  Child  Care  facilities  are  included  in  the  conference  cost,  Please  let  us  know: 

a)  How  many  children  will  require  care;  b)  Their  names  and  ages; 

c)  Since  there  will  be  Lunch,  Snacks  and  Dinner  for  the  Kids,  please  let  us  know  of  any  food  allergies  in  advance... Thanks. 


Please  return  conformation  with  a  cheque  payable  to: 


Toronto  Buddhist  Church  (ECBL  '98) 


Return  Mailing  Address: 


Toronto  Buddhist  Church  ECBL  '98 
918  Bathurst  Street 
Toronto,  On 
M5R  3G5 


Please  include  the  following  information  also:         Your  name,  address,  language  preference 

An  interactive  practical  approach  to  Buddhism. 
The  theme  of  the  annual  fellowship  conference  of  1998  will  be  D.H.A.R.M.A,  the  teachings  of  Buddha. 
It  will  inform  you  how  to  apply  Buddhist  philosophy  to  your  everyday  life, 
and  explain  how  one  does  not  need  to  be  confined  to  an  institution  to  practice  Buddhism. 
Buddhism  is  not  a  religion  but  actually  a  way  of  life. 
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VARSITY  ALL  REVIEV 


Water  world 

Toronto  author  Dennis  Bock  wades  through  the  ocean 
of  life  In  his  debut  novel,  Olympia 


ANDREW  LOUNG 


Varsity  Staff 


Water,  water,  everywhere... 

Water  provides  a  metaphorical  aqueduct  that 
runs  throughout  and  sustains  the  narrative 
momentum  of  Dennis  Bock's  debut  work  of  fiction, 
Olympia.  It  is  a  suite  of  seven  independent  yet 
linked  stories  that  upon  culmination  conveys  the 
flowand  continuity  of  a  well-knitted  novel,gesto/t- 
like,  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  like  so  many 
separate  splotches  of  ink  on  a  Rorschach  Test 
forming  a  specific  silhouette  or  landscape  in  the 
mind's  eye. 

As  such,  water — pervasive  as  lakes,  swimming 
pools,  reservoirs,  storms,  bodily  fluids — is  one  of 
three  unifying  elements  that  maintains  this  novelistic 
coherence  in  Olympia,  the  other  two  being  the 
narrator,  Peter,  and  Leni 
Riefenstahl's  infamous  film  about 
the  1936  Olympic  Games  in 
Berlin.  The  film,  which  was  made 
underthe  watchful  eye  of  theThird 
Reich,  sets  a  framing  reference 
for  Peter's  recollections  of  his 
family,  who  are  fictionally 
transposed  onto  the  outtake  reels. 

h  Olympia,  Peter,  a  young 
Canadian  boy  of  German  descent 
growing  up  in  the  '70s,  and  his 
family  seem  to  relate  to  the  world 
and  each  other  through  their 
confluences  with  water,  in  the  first 
story,  Peter's  grandparents  are 
visiting  from  Germanyand  wish  to 
renew  their  marriage  vows,  on  a 
boat  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  but 
tragedy  ensues  and  there  is  a 
drowning.  In  the  last  section,  the 
adult  Peter's  parents,  visiting  him 

in  Spain,  also  decide  to  hold  a   

second  marriage  ceremony,  on 
water  as  well,  but  it  is  interaipted  by  a  burst  dam. 
There  is  a  magical,  effervescent  scene  in  which 
on  entire  town,  once  completely  submerged  in  a 
flooded  Spanish  valley,  sublimely  reappears  as 
the  water  level  subsides.  The  symbolic  properties 
of  water,  as  renewal/rebirth  and,  contrarily,  as  a 
vehicle  of  dissolution,  thus  generate  a  powerful 
effect  on  Peter's  family. 

"All  real  surfaces  contain  the  possibilities  of 
deeper,  metaphorical  expression,"  Bock  says 
during  our  recent  tete-a-tete.  "As  a  writer,  I  am 
constantly  trying  to  develop  the  secondary 
meanings  of  our  day-to-day  realities." 

Raised  inOakville,  himselfof  German  ancestry. 
Bock  has  recently  returned  from  a  five-year  sojoum 
in  Spain,  and  now  lives  in  Toronto's  Greek 
community  at  Pope  and  Danforth.  "There  ore 


Olympia 

by  Dennis  Bock 

Doubleday  Canada 


many  suggestions  beyond  the  first  impression, 
beneath  the  face  value,  of  all  those  things  that 
moke  up  what  we  consider  life,"  he  continues. 
"Water  is  just  one  of  those  things,  but  has  so  much 
potential  forbeing  'other"  than  what  we  superficially 
notice  it  to  be." 

Indeed,  as  the  character  Peter  notices,  "water 
slows  movement,  makes  things  lighter,  more 
dream-like."  And  between  the  two  nautical 
weddings,  water  imagery  is  continually  rendered 
with  various  associations  for  the  members  of 
Peter's  family.  For  example,  Peter  floats  in  a 
public  pool  overnight  to  raise  money  for  the 
March  of  Dimes,  and  as  a  way  of  escaping  the 
cruel  reality  of  his  sister's  sickness;  at  another 
point  in  the  book,  his  visiting  uncle  inexplicably 
spends  all  his  time  mending  cracks  in  the  deep 
end  of  the  family  pool.  The  watery 
depths  of  the  swimming  pool  have, 
especially  for  children, 
connotations  of  mystery  and 
anxiety,  a  murky  microcosm  of 
the  greater  unknown.  Dr.  Seuss 
expressed  this  particular 
dissonance  most  clearly:  "'Cause 
you  never  can  tellAVhat  goes  on 
down  below!/This  pool  might  be 
bigger/Than  you  or  I  know!" 

Another  metaphorical 
element  that  Bock  uses  to  bridge 
his  stories  is  the  Olympics. 

Astork  "black-and-white" 
vignette,  of  single-page  length, 
precedes  each  of  the  stories  of 
Olympia:  these  snippets  of  prose 
represent  'excerpts'  from  the  real- 
life  documentary  cailedO/ymp/o. 
Leni  Riefenstahl's  infamous  movie 
of  the  1 936  Olympics  in  Berlin 
(later  used  by  H  itier  as  a  platform 
— for  his  "Aryan  Superman" 
ideology)  creates  a  backdrop  of  family  history  for 
Peter:  his  grandmother  was  an  Olympic  diver, 
and  met  her  husband  at  those  games.  These 
events  have  supposedly  been  recorded,  but  then 
discarded,  by  Riefenstahl;  the  'outtokes'  are  what 
prompt  Peter  to  recollect  his  family's  history. 

"A  film,  of  course,  like  a  book,  is  on  important 
document  for  posterity,"  explains  Bock.  "But 
unfortunately,  it  is  only  as  accurate  as  what  the 
specific  viewer  or  reader  extracts  from  it.  The 
Riefenstahl  documentary  was  filmed  purely  to 
portray  the  beauty  of  the  athlete,  the  physicality  of 
the  body.  But  it  was  turned  into  Nazi  propaganda 
by  Hitler,  a  testament  of  supposed  Aryan 
superiority.  Sometimes,  we  remove  ourselves  from 
the  context,  and  look  for  beauty  when  we  should 
be  looking  for  truth."  In  other  words,  a  hundred 


different  people  watching  the  Riefenstahl  film  will 
see  a  hundred  different  intentions  in  it. 

This  is  the  case  with  Peter,  too.  "He  is  interested 
in  the  bits  of  the  film  deemed  unimportant  by 
Riefenstahl,  discarded  shotsof  ordinary  people," 
Bock  continues.  "Ordinary  people  like  his 
grandparents.  Those  so-called  'outtokes' 
representthe  unrecorded  history;  history  is  always 
there,  even  if  only  significant  to  a  single  person." 
This  is  the  wayO/ymp/o  begins,  by  bringing  to  life 
those  unrecorded,  unofficial,  unimportant 
moments  of  a  port  of  history  so  well  documented : 

"You  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  the  story  from  the 
way  Leni  Riefenstahl  cutthe  film.  Miles  of  sub-plot 
and  innuendo  snipped  and  tied  into  dark  ribbons 
and  forgotten,  reels  of  broken  ankles  and  bored 
nose-picking,  a  fallen  ice  cream  cone  puddling  a 
Berlin  sidewalk." 

And  so,  Peter's  own  story  grows  from  this 
personal  history.  Justos  Hitlerdefined  his  German 
Weltanschauung  in  the  Olympic  Games  of  1 936, 
Peter  locates  the  essence  of  his  family  through 
these  same  Olympics.  Later  Olympics,  at  Munich 
in  1 972  and  at  Barcelona  in  1 992,  ore  referred 


to  in  other  stories;  as  Bock  points  out,  the  Olympic 
Games  "roughly  resemble  family  reunions  every 
four  years,  in  which  everyone  tries  to  patch  up 
differences  in  the  spirit  of  good  will,  and  workout 
their  competitive/sibling  rivalries,  but  where 
inevitably  and  sadly  some  rift  is  exacerbated  and 
a  needless  perturbation  ensues:  Nazi  agitation, 
hostage  taking,  boycotts,  bombings."  Inthesome 
way,  Peter's  family  reunions  and  tragedies  centre, 
symbolically,  around  those  Olympic  Games. 

The  rich  leitmotifs  that  suture  Olympia 
together — water,  family  relations,  the  Olympian 
spirit,  and  the  legacy  of  the  Great  War — serve  to 
leaven  Bock's  world,  and  thus  the  reader's  sharing 
ofthatworld,  up  from  the  mundane  and  into  the 
evocative  and  meaningful.  From  a  technical 
standpoint,  the  sheer  abundance  of  connecting 
metaphors  is  perhaps  heavy-handed,  sometimes 
forced,  but  in  sum  total,  they  demonstrate  the 
camouflaged  rituals  that  bestead  ourstumblings 
through  life.  Peter's  family  consists  of  survivors  of 
weather,  war,  and  each  other.  And  after  all,  are 
these  not  the  three  greatest  travails  of 
humankind? 
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Don't  panic:  this  is  the  other  Titanic 


BY  GOSIA  BAWOLSKA    vars.ty  staff 


Imagine:  there  you  are,  about 
to  play  0  nice,  non-violent 
computer  game,  when 
suddenly  a  gigantic  interstellar 
ship  crashes  into  your  house. 
Not  to  worry,  don't  bother  to 
apologize:  luckily yourhouse is 
quite  soft  and  the  ship  remains 
undamaged.  Naturally  you 
accept  the  invitation  to  go 
inside. 

Welcome  to  Starship  Titanic: 
The  Sliip  That  Cannot  Possibly 
Go  Wrong,  the  first  CD-ROM 
gome  from  author  Douglas 
Adams,  he  otThe  Hitch-Hiker's 
Guide  To  The  Galaxy  fame. 
Armed  with  your  PET  (Personal 
Electronic  Thing)  and  your 
considerable  intellect,  you  enter 
the  defective  starship  and  try  to 
save  it  from  destruction. 

Technologically  speaking, 
this  is  a  nitwit-proof  gome,  easy 
to  load  and  easy  to  operate,  but 
is  definitely  not  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Instead  of  the  usual 
blood  and  carnage  of  most 
computer  games  (yawn),  here 
the  idea  is  to  interact  with  the 
characters  on  board  the  ship 
(sorry,    dear    gamer — no 


Leonardo  DiCoprio  as  a  poor 
artist).  These  characters  ore 
graphics-based,  and  are 
infinitely  more  attractive  than 
many  of  the  live-action 
computer  game  characters  that 
I  have  seen.  Their  movements 


Starship  Titantic 
CD-ROM 

by  Douglas  Adams 

Simon  &  Schuster  Inter- 
active and  The  Digital 
Village 


are  smooth,  their  speech  is 
crystal-clearand  unbroken,  and 
each  one  has  a  dry  wit  that 
would  moke  Niles  Crone  weep. 

This  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  inexplicable  omission  of  The 
One  Who  Did  Not  Attend  The 
Oscars.  "Human  being,  is  it?" 
says  the  first  robotthatyou  meet, 
OS  he  looks  you  up  and  down. 
"Well  yes,  of  course  one  has 
heard  mixed  reports..." 

"Oh,  look!  Things  are  going 
from  bod  to  worse!"  soys 
another  excited  robot.  Should 
you  accidentally  activate  a 
bomb's  count-down  sequence, 
the  elevator  robot  tells  you  in 
confidence:  "Must  say  sir,  that 
old  Bomb's  quite  well-liked 
below  decks.  Call  me 
sentimental,  but  it's  almost  a 
pity  to  see  it  explode."  (Take 
the  broad  hint  and  disarm  the 
bomb.) 

Characters  aside,  computer 
gamers  hove  become 
fastidious  about  the  visual 
aspect  of  their  mode  of 
entertainment.  I,  for  one,  did 
not  spend  $600  on  my  monitor 
just  so  that  I  would  be  able  to 
see  exactly  where  it  was  that 
the  graphics  designers  got  lazy. 


Happily,  the  visuals  of  Titanic 
break  new  ground — they  are 
absolutely  beautiful.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Oscar-winning 
design  team  Oscar  Chichoni 
and  Isabel  Molina  the  game 
has  picture-quality  graphics 
throughout;  unlike  many 
gomes  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  when  you 
examine  objects  up  close. 

The  graphics,  however,  are 
only  the  background  to  the  game 


itself  .T/ton/c  Is  orientated  around 
interaction  with  the  characters 
and  solving  annoying  puzzles. 
Pertiops  exam  season  has  mode 
me  slightly  neurotic,  but  I  did  get 
impatient  with  some  of  the 
puzzles,  and  there  is  no  reliable 
source  of  help  in  the  game 
itself — therefore,  stay  on  the 
safe  side  of  madness  and  ploy 
with  a  friend.  Try  the  300  or  so 
Starship  Titanic  web  sites  that 
have  sprung  up  in  anticipation 


of  the  game  if  you  truly  become 
stuck. 

Overall  I  am  quite  happy  to 
give  up  500MB  of  my  hard  drive 
to  Titanic — it  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  me  interested  (if  a  little 
frustrated)  for  a  while  to  come. 
Check  out  the  Starship  Titanic 
web  site  at  http.H 
www.starshiptitanic.com/  and 
keep  an  eye  out  for  an  interview 
with  Douglas  Adams  in  the  May/ 
June  edition  of  the  Varsity. 


Quilting,  globalization  and  you 


BY  SARAH  ELTON   varsity  staff 


Foralmosttwo decades,  Kaffe  Fassett, 
decorative  artist  extraordinaire,  has 
been  known  for  his  quirky  art.  Exploding 
with  colour,  his  knitted  creations  took 
the  world  by  storm  in  the  1 980s.  Cindy 
Lauper  look-alikes  modelled  his  over- 
sized sweaters  in  hot  pinks,  blues  and 
yellows.  Next,  needle-pointers  watched 
the  arrival  of  Fossett's  bawdy  designs: 
imagine  the  wrinkled  face  of  a  bulldog 
with  his  tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth 
replicated  in  dainty  needlework  on  a 
cushion  cover.  Finally  Fassett  embraced 
rug  hooking,  mosaic  and  collage,  and 
introduced  a  hectic,  yet  strangely 
beautiful,  style  of  interior  design. 
Creativity  and  flair  come  naturally  to 


Fassett,  whose  latest  adventurous  foray 
into  quilting  is  no  surprise  for  long-time 
Kaffe  watchers.  Quilting  was  one  of  the 
last  traditional  crafts  that  Fassett  hod  not 
touched  until  this  post  fall,  when  he 
launched  his  latest  of  nine  booksG/or/ous 
Patchwork.  However,  Fossett's  turn  to 
quilting  mokes  the  most  sense  when 
considered  within  the  context  of  the 
changing  world  that  we  live  in. 

With  globalization,  the  world  structure  is 
changing.  The  world  as  we  know  it  is 
becoming  fractured,  borders  ore 
overlopping  and  the  mop,  figuratively 
speaking,  is  being  redrawn.  This  is  where 
quilting  comes  in. 

Fossett's  quilts,  those  messes  of  ordered 
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disorder,  are  the  perfect  art  form  for  this 
globalizing,  post-modern,  end-of- 
millennium  era.  First  of  all,  they  represent 
this  new  world  structure.  Imagine  the 
different  shapes  and  pottems  neatly  sewn 
together  into  a  larger  vision,  a  sort  of  global 
whole.  It  is  the  fabric  of  our  world.  It  is  the 
modern  (the  bright  colours,  the  new 
designs)  and  the  traditional  (the  technique, 
the  history)  fused  into  one  organic  being. 
The  blends  of  materials  actually  breathe  o 
life  of  their  own. 

Fossett's  quilts  also  speak  to  the  different 
values  people  around  the  world  ore 
expressing  in  the  face  of  globalization.  As 
state  structures  ore  eroded,  people  are 
turning  to  local  sources  of  identity.  The 
quilt  represents  this  looking  inward  into  the 
community  for  inspiration.  It  is  like  digging 
into  the  post,  down  into  grandma's  old 
trunk  in  the  attic,  and  reviving  tradition. 


Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  quilting 
is  a  good  way  to  reuse  old  scraps  of 
fabric.  It  is  on  artful  environmental  ethic, 
the  rebirth  of  scraps  destined  for  the 
over-flowing  landfills. 

Despite  Fossett's  relevance  to  the 
world  otthe  end  of  the  20th  century,  his 
book  is  fun  to  look  at.  The  pictures  of  his 
work  truly  are  exquisite  and  you  don't 
have  to  be  on  arts  and  crafts  buff  to 
appreciate  the  spreads.  Fossett's 
dramatic  writing  style  is  light  and 
amusing.  For  those  who  do  quilt,  or 
those  who  dream  of  quilted  blocks, 
there  ore  instructions  on  how  to 
reproduce  the  art  so  you  too  con  spice 
upyourown  life.  Just  a  warning  though: 
Fossett's  creations  ore  a  bit  kooky,  so 
before  opening  the  book  take  a  deep 
breath  and  prepare  yourself  for  a 
psychedelic  colourextravogonza. 
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BY  GOSIA  BAWOLSKA    vars.ty  staff 

Charles  de  Lint  once  again  delivers  what  his 
fans  hove  come  to  expect  of  him:  a  tale  of  high 
adventure  that  takes  place  on  the  boundary 
between  the  world  that  we  know  ond  the  faery 
world  that  we  wish  we  knew 

In  many  ways  de  Lint's  new  novel Somep/oce 
to  be  Flying  will  be  familiar  ground  to  his  fans — 
the  setting  is  in  our  world  but  with  odded  aspects 
that  most  ordinary  people  can  not  see.  However, 
the  plot  is  unconnected  to  any  of  his  previous 
books. 

The  book  overflows  with  almost-mythicai 
characters:  meetthe  crow  girls,  Maido  ar>dZia, 
ancient  beings  able  to  shape-shift  but  olways 
keeping  something  of  the  crow  within  them; 
Jackthe  jackdaw,  the  main  storyteller,  who  lives 
in  an  abandoned  school  bus  while  he  spins  his 
tales;  Honk,  who  only  later  finds  out  that  he  is 
closerto  a  dog  in  the  evolutionary  chain  than  he 
ever  thought;  red-headed  Ray,  who  gives  o 
whole  new  meaning  to  the  word  fox;  and  Cody 
the  coyote,  who  starts  oil  the  trouble  in  the  first 
place. 

The  plot  revolves  around  a  rather  special 
pot— the  pot  that  Cody  first  stirred  to  bring 
humans  into  the  world.  To  undo  his  mistake,  he  then  stirred 
again  butthe  pot  twisted  Cody's  command  and  released  'death' 
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to  plague  the  suddenly  mortal  men  and  women.  Now  Cody 
wonts  to  stir  the  pot  a  third  time,  and  most  of  the  animal  people 
are  convinced  that  nothing  good  will  come  of  it; 
furthermore,  they  hove  grown  quite  attached  to  us 
Homo  sapiens.  But  no  one  can  remember  what 
the  pot  looks  like  anymore,  and  everyone  is  eager 
to  find  it— including  those  humans  who  only  hove 
traces  of  animal  blood. 

The  fate  of  the  world  may  be  at  stake,  but  de  Lint 
still  brings  a  languid  kind  of  majesty  to  his 
characters.  In  many  ways  they  ore  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  but  their  childlike  perception  of  life  precludes 
any  desire  on  their  part  to  dominate  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  reasoning  seems  childlike  only 
until  we  look  at  the  world  around  us — and  then 
begin  to  see  the  animal  people  as  beings  with  a 
higher  form  of  consciousness.  They  have  on  old- 
fashioned  way  about  them  that  restores  such  ideals 
as  honour  and  loyalty  to  everyday  life.  They  ore  not 
totally  devoid  of  faults  and  they  do  moke  mistakes, 
but  they  seem  to  try  so  much  harder  to  fix  them. 
Cody  is  not  portrayed  as  the  obligatory  one-sided 
bod  guy — he  simply  wonts  to  correct  on  error  that 
he  mode  many  years  ago. 
If  ever  we  achieve  the  ability  to  create  a  new  world 
for  us  to  live  in,  I  would  like  to  nominate  Charles  de 

   Lint  as  god's  new  architect.  He  would  create  o 

world  for  us  where  there  is  a  clear  line  between 
right  and  wrong,  entertainment  icons  are  not  worshipped  as 
gods  and  a  sense  of  kinship  is  the  ultimate  prize. 
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FREE  PUBLIC  TOUR 

Dept.  of  Astronomy  wi  1 1  hold  a  free  public 
tour  on  April  16at7:00p.m.inMcLennan 
Physical  Labs,  MP  1 1 8.  A  talk  entitled 
"Growi  ng  up  i  n  a  hosti  le  neighbourhood  - 
creating  stars  and  planets  in  the  Orion 
Nebula"  will  be  followed  by  telescope 
viewing.  Info.  (416)  978-20146, 
www.astro.utoronto.ca 


COMPUTER  LEASE 
PROGRAM 
P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM,  2.1  GB 
HDD,56Kbps  Modem,  16X  CD-ROM, 
14"  monitor.  $ODown!  Only  $13.75/ 
week!!  FREE  DELIVERY.  1-800- 
267-9466. 


TEACH  ENGLISH  OVERSEAS 

40-hour  intensive  ESL  teacher  training 
certificate  course;  teaching  methods 
thoroughly  covered;  overseas  job 
placement  assistance;  teaching  practicum 
included;  call  4 1 6-924-3240. 


TRAVEL  &  TEACH  ENGLISH 

1 000' s  of  jobs  available !  5  day  certificate 
course  (evenings/weekends).  FREE  info 
toll  free  1-888-486-6612. 


SUMMER  JOB!!! 

Mailing  company  hiring  P/TorF/T.  Work 
at  home,  set  your  own  hour!  Send  name, 
address:  SKO  (File  #  232).  126-268 
ParliamentStreet,TorontoOn.  M5A  3A4. 


DISTRESS  CENTRE 

In  a  world  of  talk  -  do  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  listen?  Volunteering  on  Distress 
Centre's  24  hour  lines  may  be  for  you. 
Call  us  at  486-3 1 80  Uptown  or  598-0 1 66 
Downtown. 


BANQUET  HALL 

Needs  mature  Banquet  Servers.  Keele 
and  HWY#7  area.  Part-time,  evenings 
and  weekends.  Will  train.  Car  required. 
CallAngieat416-324-3224. 


EMPLOYMENT  . 

Established  window  cleaning  and  painting 
company  require  committed  and  hard- 
workingindividuals.Full-lrainingprovided. 
$350  to  $500  per  week.  Call  Roeer923- 
3766. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Dynamic  Sales/Customer  Service  Reps 
required.  Current  clients  ONLY,  no  cold 
calling,  excellent  communication  skills, 
written  and  verbal  required.  Office  and 
field  positions  available.  Full  and  part- 
time$9.50/hr.  plusexcellent performance 
bonus.  Fax  Resume  (416)  369-05 1 5,  attn. 
Lisa  Roberts  or  call  (416)  324-9927. 

EXPERIENCED, 
ENTHUSIASTIC  SALES 
PERSON 

Required  tojoinHigherCrand  Ltd.  A  high 
end  casual/outdoor  clothing  store  located 
nearYonge/Eglington.  Full  and  part  time 
position  available.  Call  Kevin 486-2488. 


RESEARCH  VOLUTEERS 

Volunteerforatwo-day  study  investigating 
the  kidneys  role  in  blood  cell  production. 
$  1 00  to  cover  expenses.  Call  today  603- 
5819. 


MiSCELANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DENTAL 
STUDENTS! 

Interested  in  starting  your  own  dental 
practice?  Learn  the  process  -  leasing, 
new  technology,  findinga  location  to  design/ 
construction,  marketing,  etc...  Call  Andy 
McLean -(4 16)  822-3 102. 

CUBE  &  CARGO  VANS 

Available  for  people  moving  to  Western 
Canada.  These  are  rental  vehicles  going 
one  way  only.  Also  cars  available  to  other 
destinations.  Call  1 -800-668- 1879  or4 16- 
222-4700. 


YOUR  BOOKS  WANTED 

By  East  West  Books  at  128  Harbord. 
Western  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Jung, 
Eastern  Religion,  Literary  Criticism, 
Mythology,MediaandAsian  Studies.  Call 
923-1725. 


YORKVILLE  AREA  STYLIST 

With  8  years  experience  in  both  innovative 
and  creative  cuts.  Offers  first  visit  at  50% 
off.  Regular  $22  cut.  Call  Carolyn  at 
Jason  S  waine' s  964- 1714. 


ELECTROLYSIS 

For  Men,  Women  -  facials,  waxing. 
Treatment  of  acne.  Great  student  rates. 
Open  7  days.  Bay  St.  Clinic,  92 1  - 1 357, 
1 033  Bay  St.,#322.  Medical  Arts  Building, 
924-2355, 170St.  George,  #700. 

EDITOR 

Fast,  reliable,  all  disciplines,  essays,  theses, 
dissertations,  proposals,  grants,  articles, 
resumes.  Proofreading,  advice  on 
organization,  structure.  Mary  Anne  41 6- 
690-3799. 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Complete  income  tax  computations 
prepared  by  professional  accountant.  Low 
rates.  Call  (905)  201-9920  (leave 
message). 

TYPING  EXPERT 

Word  processing/typing.  Will  type  your 
essays,  resumes,  reports,  etc.  Laser  print. 
Fax  service.  Also  have  typewriter.  Low 
rate.  Pape/Danforth  subway.  Phone 
465-3602  (7  days  a  week). 


PARKING 

Excellent  spaces,  Spadina  and  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
personalized  signs  showing  spaces 
reserved  24  hours,  $70  a  month,  call  Mark 
944-0805. 


INTERACTIVE  EDITING 

APPLICATIONS,  DISSERTATIONS, 
THESES,  PROPOSALS,  REPORTS, 
MANUSCRIPTS.  All  types  of  Academic, 
Corporate,  and  Government  Documents. 
Highly  qualified  artd  experienced  Ph.  D. 
(McGill  University).  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 

FEELING  STUCK? 

Master's  Thesis/Doctoral  Dissertation 
Going  Nowhere?  Try  an  Independent, 
Confidential, Tough-minded  Critique  by  a 
Highly  Qualified  Reader/Editor  (Ph.D. 
McGill  University).  (416)  532-3 1 1 7. 

MATHEMATICS  TUTORING 

Calculus,  Linear  Algebra,  etc.  -  private 
tutoring,  $16  for  one  and  a  half  hours, 
Marvin  Hersh,  534-3736.  (Have  an  A  in 
Math  157Y,  was  a  Math  TA,  am  very 
patient). 

WORLD  CLASS  STRATEGIC 
RESUMES 

Interactive  essay  editing.  Grant  &  grad 
admission  applications.  Serving  U  of  T 
community  since  1983.  Excellence 
assured.  Compuflow.  NearCasaLoma. 
539-9051. 


MATH  TUTOR 

Intro/Bus/Eco/Vector  Calculus,  Linear 
Algebra,  Complex  Vars,  Numerical 
Methods,  Differential  Equns,  PEDs, 
Discrete  Math,  Math.  Analysis,  MAPLE, 
Operations  Research,  Eco.  Quant. 
Methods,  Statistics,  Economics,  Math  of 
Investment  and  Banking  Corporate 
Finance.  MA  math,  B. Sc.  math  specialist. 
Tel:486-3908  Fax:322-5890.  VISA 
accepted. 

COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Forthe  social  sciences.  Hands-on  training 
at  your  convenience.  Bring  your  own 
data,  or  practice  on  our  sample  data  sets. 
Clear,  precise,  and  easy  to  understand 
answers  to  all  your  computing  and 
statistical  questions.  SPSS,  GLM, 
LISREL.  All  this,  at  reasonable  rates,  at 
Toronto's  foremost  freelance  thesis 
advising  service.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322- 
5890.  VISA  accepted. 

STATISTICS  TUTOR 

Intro,  thru  Grad-level  Stats,  Probability, 
Survey &Exp.  Design  Analysis,Canonical 
Variate  Analysis,  Psychometrics,  Psych. 
&Med.  Epidemiology,  (M)AN(C )  OV  A, 
Ordinary/Logistic  Regression,  Biostats, 
Categorical  Methods.  Applied  Stats  for: 
Psych;  Eng;  Bus;  Geog;  Mgmt,  Marketing 
Research  MINITAB,  SPSS,  LISREL, 
GLM,  Exact  tests  forsmall  samples.  Term 
Proj./SocSci  Thesis  Assistance.  VISA 
accepted.  Tel:  486-3908  Fax:322-5890. 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 
PREP 

Spring/summer  classes  are  forming  now. 
Courses  range  from  20  to  80  hours  and 
start  at  $  1 95.  S  ubscribc  to  our  FREE  La  w 
School  Bound  email  newsletter  at 
ieam@prep.com  Richardson  -  Since 
1979  -  www.prep.com  or  (416)  410- 
PREP. 


TRAVEL 

Teach  English:  5  day/40  hr  May  6-10. 
TESOL  teacher  certification  course  (or 
by  correspondence).  1,000's  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE  information 
package,  toll  free  1  -888-270 294 1 . 

LETTER-PERFECT  EDITING 

Experienced,  friendly  tutor  will  organize 
edit  and  proofread  your  essays  and 
assignments  to  perfection.  Deliver  your 
work  in  person,  by  fax  or  e-mail  for  the 
utmost  in  convenience.  ESL  a  specialty. 
FORMERLY  CHARLOTTE'S!  Call 
Lynn:429-9911. 


ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 
CLASSES 

Lots  of  Practice!!  Experienced  ESL 
Canadian  teacher.  Only  5  students  in 
each  class!  $6.60/hour.  Francine923- 

0466. 


TYPING 

$1.75  a  page  double  spaced.  Pickup 
available.  Call  Joe  (TOPS).  11  St. 
Joseph' s  St., #  225  Toronto  (966-2539)  or 
3BrimleyRd.,#404Scarborough,(267- 
2433). 


TYPING  AND 
TRANSCRIBING 

1 8  years  of  professional  and  dependable 
typing/transcribing/manuscript  experience 
to  students/professors/businesses.  Pickup/ 
delivery.  7  days  week.  Call  Beth.  (416) 
515-9324. 


For  all 

those 
individuals 
who  didn't 
understand 
last  week's 
subliminal 
message.... 

CALL 

979- 
2856 
TO 
AD- 
VER- 
TISE 


CLASSIFIED 
ORDER  FORM 

Classifieds  cost  $9.00  for  the  first  25  words  and  $7.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads 
(student  rate:  $3.50  for  non-business  ads).  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates 
Include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters,  including  spaces)  of  bold  type  for  the  ad 
header.  Additional  bold  type  costs  $2.  Submit  payment  in  person  or  send  with 
payment  to:  Varsity  Classifieds,  44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  ON,  M5S  2E4. 

Deadlines:       Thursday  at  Noon  for  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue 
Monday  at  Noon  for  Thursday  issue 

No  copy  changes  after  submission.  No  ads  submitted  by  telephone. 
Enquiries:  979-2856. 

Numberof  insertions  


Date(s)  of  insertion(s)_ 


I  enclose  (  cash,  cheque)  $_ 

Name  


Telephone_ 
Address 


Ad  copy: 
(BOLDLINE):, 


RAME  YOUR 


ACHIEVEMENT 


The  U  of  T  Bookstore  offers  a  wide  range  of  unique  gift  items 

to  commemorate  your  academic  success. 
See  it  all  at  our  insignia  clothing  and  gift  shop. 


1>„J„,, 


University  of  Toronto 

Booicstores 


UofT 
Bookstore 


21 4  College  Street  in  the  Koff ler  Student  Centre  •  Mon-Fri  9-6  /  Sat  1 0-5  /  Sun  1 2-5  •  Clothing  &  Gift  Shop  (41 6)  978-791 9 


